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ARTICLES,  NOTES,  AND  REVIEWS 
(continued) 

Chapel  of  the  Jesuit  Lyc6e  at  Rouen,  185 
Chartres,  Sketches  at  and  near,  45 
Chelsea  : Report  of  the  Vestry  of,  199  ; 
Turner’s  house  in,  150 ; Vestry,  Sur- 
veyor's report  to  the,  200 
Chicago  Office  Buildings,  380 
Chills  in  churches,  350 
Choir-screen,  St.  David’s  Cathedral,  378 
Christ’s  Hospital  School,  Horsham,  314 
Church  Style,  a Question  of,  249,  270 
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Digest  of  the  Law  of  Light,  295 
Difihtheria  Outbreak : at  Flint,  477 ; at 
Hackney,  200 

Directory,  Post  Office  London,  4S1 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Building 
Glasgow,  376 

Discovery  at  Lastingbam  Church,  79 
District  Council,  Fareham,  and  the  Electric 
Light  Company,  412 
Dock,  new  Graving,  Southampton,  100 
Domestic  Boiler  Explosions,  391 
Dominion  House,  Fencburch-street,  336 
Donatello,  Pedestal  by,  35'. 


Churches:  All  Saints’,  Norfolk-square,  476;  1 Door,  Part  of  West,  Reims  Cathedral,  421 
Congregational,  West  Hampstead,  65  ; j Doorways,  Norman,  in  Kent,  188 
Design  for  a Labour,  259 ; Memorial  Dorpfeld,  Dr.,  and  the  Western  Slope  of 
to  Emperor  William,  Berlin,  167,  * ” 

329,  385 ; Monkwearmouth,  230,  259  : 

Repton,  297  ; St.  Andrew's,  Bos- 
combe,  154  ; St.  Andrew’s,  Willes- 
den,  3T4 ; St.  Anne’s,  Soho, 
dition  of,  291  ; St.  Ann's,  Wandsworth, 

30 ; St.  George's,  Worcester,  48 ; St. 

James’s,  Spanish  - place,  258  ; S 
Oswald’s,  Fulham,  462 ; St.  Swithi 
Hither  Green,  221  ; St.  Wolfgang, 

Rothenberg-ob-der-Tauber,  276  ; Uni- 
tarian, Bar  Harbour,  Mass.,  153;  Upper 
Cheyne-row,  Chelsea,  258,  270,  282,  359 
Churches  : Chills  in,  350 ; of  Norwich,  229  ; 

Some  Danish,  306;  Two  London,  24,  271 
Circular,  Insulting,  sent  to  Architects,  218 
Cities,  Disfigurement  of,  by  Advertise- 
ments, 477 

City  Churches,  Two  Old,  24,  271 
City  Architect,  Berlin,  413 
City  Office  Buildings,  Two,  336 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 


Exhibitions  : About  some,  31 1 ; Universal, 
in  Paris)  167 

Experiments  as  to  Crushing  Strength  of  I 
Concrete,  5 

Explosions,  Domestic  Boiler,  391 
Eye,  the  Evil,  295 


FALLS  OF  FOYERS,  Proposed  Destruc- 
tion of,  80,  1 31,  201 

Fareham  Electric  Light  Company  and  the 
District  Council,  412 

Figure  Drawing  : and  Composition,  121  ; in 
the  Quest,  291 

Figure,  Harvey  Memorial,  Harberton,  463 
Fine-Art  Competition,  392 
Fine-Art  Department,  Paris,  new  Work  by 
the,  457 

Fine  Art  Society’s  Exhibitions,  311,  351,  I 
.374,  436,  457 

Fiie:  Appleby  Castle,  150;  Blackfriars,  150 
Firebricks,  Magnesite,  in  Greece,  235 
Fire  Congress  at  Amsterdam,  149,  234 
Fire,  _ Efficiency  of  Building  Materials 
against,  61 

Fires  from  Electricity  in  United  States,  328  I 
Fireplace,  Old,  Guildford,  424 
Fleming,  Dr.,  on  Refuse  Destructors  290 
Fletcher,  Dr.,  on  the  Water  Supply  of 
, Thurmaston,  350 

Flint,  Sanitary  Condition  of,  477 
Trilby  ” I Floods,  Vienna  and  the  Danube,  476 

Flow  in  Sewers,  &c.,  Formula  (or  Deter- 
mining, 328 

Flush,  proper,  for  water-closets,  329 
Flushing  of  house  drains,  373 
, . _ Food  produce  and  labour,  98 

Dutch  Water-colour  Drawings,  Goupil  I Forbes,  G.,  & Niagara  Cataract  Works,  79 


the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  328 
Dover  and  its  Building  By-laws,  309 
Draining  of  Houses  into  the  Thames,  113 
Drains,  Combined  House,  West  Ham,  199 
Con-  Drains,  Flushing  of  House,  373 

Drawing  : in  Elementary  Schools,  473 ; 

Plane  Geometrical,  241,  381 
St.  ' Drawings  of  Newgate  Prison,  462 

Drawings,  Students’,  at  the  R A.,  436  441 
Dublin  and  Electric  Tramways,  24 

Dudfield,  Dr.,  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  : Fleming,  Dr., 
of  Kensington,  5,  44 

Duke  of  York’s  Column,  Waterloo-place, 

*3° 

Du  Maurier,  Mr.,  Exhibition  of 
Drawings,  291,  312 

Dunstable.  Ashton  Grammar  School,  155 
Durham  County  Buildings  Competition,  99, 


Examinations,  350 

Clare  Market,  Clearance  scheme  for,  252 
Classes,  Technical  Education,  350 
Clerkenwell,  a new  Garden  in,  114 
Clock  Face,  Southern  Tower,  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  232 

Clyde  Navigation,  Engineering  improve-  East  London  Water  Supply,  167 
m»nfc  nfrL  i East  London  Trades  Exhibition 


Gallery,  291 

Dynamos,  the  Management  of,  189 

EARLSHALL,  Fife,  30 
Earthquakes  in  Great  Britain,  4 
Easements,  a Digest  of  the  Law  of,  241 
Eastbourne  Express,  Accident  to  the,  373 


ments  of  the. 

Coade’s  “ Artificial  Stone  ” Company,  185 
Colonies,  Demand  for  Labour  in  the,  5 
Colours,  Common,  112,  189 
Column,  the  Duke  of  York’s,  130 
Combined  House  Drains,  West  Ham,  199 
Competition  : a Fine  Art,  392  ; Artisan’s 


456 


Formula,  Determining  Flow- in  Sewers,  328 
, Foyers,  Falls  of,  Proposed  Destruction  of, 
80,  131,  201 

Fox  Almshouses,  Norton,  84 
France,  ThreeMonths  in  the  Forests  of,  295 
French  Wood  and  Ironwork,  Medimval,  45 
Frescoes  of  Polygnotus  at  Athens,  350 
Frieze  : Design  for  Panel  in  a.  411  : 
Sheffield  Town  Hall,  30,  358 


Edinburgh  : Electrical  Supply  Works,  457  ; Frieze-panel,  “ Hermes  Psychagogos,”  65 


Prudential  Assurance  Co.’s  Buildings,  2 
1 Education : Architectural,  American  Opinii 
on,  291  : Technical,  456 
I Egypt  : Discoveries  by  Dr.  Petrie  in,  . 
Exploration  Fund,  23,  43,  372 


.t  and  Domestic  Boiler  Explosions,  39: 
i Frost  and  the  Water-carriage  System  of 
! Drainage,  457 

: Fulham,  St.  Oswald’s  Church,  462 
1 Furness  Abbey, 


dwellings,  Kentish  Town,  436;  Bismarck  Egyptian  Origin  of  Greek  Architecture,  43  Furnishing  Sheffield  Town  Hall,  Tenders 
monument,  Berlin,  131  ; Cairo  museum,  ^ Election,  General,  & the  Labour  Party;  61  for,  290 


372;  Durham  County  Buildings,  09, 

139,  3*3,  35°:  Hotel,  Weymouth,  270; 
Plans  of  model  dairies,  44  ; Poster  designs, 
Berlin,  113  ; of  Schools  of  Art,  1895,  61  ; 
Shoreditch  Library  and  baths,  434 ; 
Swansea  school,  132  ; West  Ham  Techni- 
cal Institute,  213 

Concrete  : Construction  in  America,  1S1  ; 

Experiments  as  to  Crushing  Strength  of,  5 
Conditions  for  Bldg.  Contracts,  Form  of,  79 
Condover  Hall  Estate,  Shrewsbury,  44 
Congress  : Amsterdam  Fire,  149,  234  ; 
British  Archaeological  Association,  4 ; 
International  Geographical,  98  ; Inter- 
national Railway,  4 : Russian  Architec- 
tural, Moscow,  373 ; Trade’sUnion,  98, 185 
Contractor's  Price-book  for  1895,  295 
Contract,  Repudiation  of,  412 
Contracts  : Building,  453:  Building,  form 
of  conditions  for,  79 

Conversazione,  Architectural  Assocn.,  309 
Conveyance  of  Electric  Wires,  412 
Cook,  Captain,  Monument  to,  79 
Copeman,  Dr.,  Reports  to  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  13 1,  477 
Copyright  in  Design,  41 
Cornwall,  Sanitation  in,  2gr 
Cottages,  proposed,  Harrow,  443 
County  Buildings  Compel:  ’ 

3i3.  35° 

County  Council,  London  : Bills  for  1806, 
400  ; Advertisements  on  hoardings,  308  ; 


Country  House,  Bar  Harbour,  Maine,  4 
Country  Houses,  Small,  421 
County  Surveyor,  a,  on  Highways,  198 
Courtyard,  is  it  a Street?  98,  113 


Electric:  Fittings,  Destruction  of,  by  Light- 
ning, 113;  Lamps,  Highand  Low-pressure, 
457 ; Light  Engine  House,  Wickham  Hall, 
4S2  ; Railway,  Brighton  - Rottingdean, 
357  ; Street  Railways,  American,  66  ; 
Supply,  Dangerof  High  Currents  for,  435; 
Traction,  new  System  of,  313:  Traction,  by 
Underground  and  Overhead  Railways,  44; 
Tramway,  Bristol,  270;  Tramway,  Coven- 
try,39i;  Tramway,  Rome,  480:  Tramway 
Systems,  232  ; Tramways,  Dublin,  24  ; 
Overhead  Tramway,  Proposed  London, 
412  ; Wires,  Conveyance  of.  412 
Electric  Lighting  : a new  Phase  in,  351  ; 
Limit  of  Low-pressure  Supply  for,  435  ; 
Plymouth,  290 

Electrical : Engineering,  for  Electric  Light 
Artisans,  67;  Engineers,  Institution  of, 
and  SirD.  Salomons,  392;  Supply  Works, 
Edinburgh,  457  j Works,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  252 

Electricity : Fires  from,  in  theUnitedStates, 
328;  Portative,  67;  Supply,  and  High- 
Pressure  wires,  217 
Elementary  Schools,  Drawing  in,  473 
Eleusis,  Excacations  at,  113 
Emile  Peyre  Collection  of  Medi; 

Wood  and  Ironwork,  45 
1,  Durham,  Emperor  William  Monument.  Berlin.  154 
Emperor  William  Memorial  Church,  Berlii 
«67,  329.  385 

Encyclopidie  de  1’ Architecture  Index,  49 
Engineering  : Architectural,  380  ; Improvi 
ments,  Clyde  Navigat: 


GALTEE  CASTLE,  Cork,  188 
Garden,  new,  in  Clerkenwell,  114 
Gas,  Cost  of  Supply  of,  Chelsea,  199 
Gauges,  relative  value  of  Percolation,  252  j 
Gateway,  Abbey,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  205 
Geographical  Congress,  International,  9S 
Geometrical  Drawing,  Plane,  241,  381 
Gerber,  Mr.  E.,  on  Painting  Iron  Struc- 
tures, 200 

German  Architects  at  Schwerin,  114 
German  Building  Budget,  the,  476 
Germany  : Modern  Tower  Monuments  in, 
412;  New  Public  Buildings  in,  30851 
Notes  from,  352 

Giant’sCauseway,  Accident  toCyclist  at,  308  | 
Glasgow  : Architectural  Association,  99,  290;  1 
Art  Galleries,  Design  for,  378  ; Dis-  j 
charged  Prisoners’ Aid  Buildings,  376 
Gosford  House  Staircase-hall,  296 
Gospel,  Mr.  Lethaby’s  Architectural,  325 
Government,  Appointments  in  the  new,  4 
Gradients  in  Streets,  Method  of  treating 
Steep,  254 

Grammar  School,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Free, 
Southwark,  291 


a Nei 


130 


Macadam,  200 
Graving  Dock,  new,  Southampton,  100 
Great  Britain,  Earthquakes  in,  4 
Greece  : History  of  Art  in  Primitive,  57  ; 
Magnesite  Fire-bricks  in,  235  ; Tour  to, 
Architectural  Association,  436 
Greek  Architecture,  Egyptian  Origin  of,  43 


Cromer,  Hotel  M6tropole,  418  ...  

Cross  in  Cemetery  of  Teampull  Brecan,  206  Euston-road,  Premi* 


Engineering  and  Architectural  Professions,  | Grimthorpe,  Lord,  and  Philistines  of  St. 
” ’ tion  of,  456  ! Albans,  436 

House,  Electric  Light,  Wickham  ! Guide,  Practical.  toSanitary  Legislation,  1! 

Guildford,  Old  Fireplace,  424 
Gwydyr  Castle,  Llanrwst,  44 


Widnes,  24 
Skye,  Sale  of  an  Ancient,  99 


Crushing  Strength  of  Concrete,  5 
Crypt,  Ancient,  Whitefriars,  356 
Currents,  Danger  of  High,  for  Electric  j 
Supply,  435 

Curriculum,  Architectural  Association,  j68 
Cyclist's  Accident  at  Giant’s  Causeway,  308 
Cylinders,  Concrete,  for  Quay  Walls,  132 

“DAILY  CHRONICLE’’  Report  of  a 
Technical  Meeting,  477 
Dairies,  Model,  Competition  for  Plans,  44 
Danish  Churches,  some,  306 
Danube  Floods,  Vienna  and  the,  477 
Daudet,  M.,  on  Architecture,  254 
Decoration,  Design  for,  188 
Deir  el  Bahari  Temple,  23,  43 
Delaicroix,  Proposed  Monument  to,  Saint- 
Maurire,  457 

Delphi,  Excavations-at,  44 
Demeter,  Monuments  to,  at  Eleusis,  113 
Demolition  of  Houses  in  Marylebone,  5 
Deputation : as  to  East  London  Water 
Supply,  167  ; of  Technical  Professions, 
Ausiria,  436 
Derbyshire  Marbles,  75 
Descriptions  by  some  Architects  of  their 
Work,  254 

Design  : Copyright  in,  41  ; in  Leather,  218  ; 

Modern  Building,  290 
Designs  for  Wall  Papers,  202 
Destructors,  Refuse,  for  power  purposes,  290 
Devonport  Architectural  Society,  233 
Diagrams,  Stress,  381 
Diaries  and  Almanacs  for  1896,  481 
Diatomite,  205 
Dickens’s  London,  384 


HACKNEY,  Sanitary  Condition  of,  20c 
Examinations  : City  and  Guilds  of  London  Hackney  Wick,  Infant  Mortality  at,  457 


Institute,  350:  for  local  Survey 
Institute,  new  Paper  for  the,  79 
Excavations  at : Alexandria.  372  : Delphi, 
44;  Eleusis,  1 13;  Deir-el-Bahari,  372 
Excavations  on  Western  Slope  of  the  Acro- 
polis. 147,  163,  328 

Excursion,  Architectural  Association,  4 
Exeter,  Sanitary  Condition  of,  185 


Halifax  Bank,  48,  314 
Hall  : Ashorne  Hill  House,  442  ; Ashton 
Grammar  School,  155  ; Country  House, 
Bedford,  398 

Hall  and  Puinp-room,  Harrogate,  398 
Hampstead  Public  Library,  design  for,  482 
Hampstead.  West,  Congregational  Ch.,  65 
Hampton  Court.  Old  Furniture,  &c.,  477 


Exhibition:  Art  for  Schools  Association,  j Harberton,  Figure  for  Harvey  Memorial,  463 
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at  Messrs.  Tooth  & Son’s  Gallerii 
329  ; at  Mr.  McLean's  Gallery,  311  ; at 
the  Soc.  of  British  Artists,  311 ; at  the  Soc. 
of  Fine  Arts  Gallery,  311,  351,  374,  437  ; 
at  the  Soc.  of  Painters  in  Water-colours, 
413  : at  the  Soc.  of  Portrait  Painters,  271 ; 
Berlin  Industrial,  419;  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund,  23,  43;  Fine  Art  Society,  31 1, 
351,  374,  436,  457;.  Industrial,  People's 
Palace,  456;  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Oils,  311  ; Laundry,  360;  National 
Competition  of  Schools  of  Art,  61  ; 
New  English  Art  Club,  351  ; Paris 
Sanitary.  129;  ‘‘Photographic  Salon,” 
Dudley  Gallery,  233;  Turners’  Co.’s,  293 
Exhibition  of:  Drawings  by  Mr.  A.Weedon, 
457  ; Dutch  Water  - colour  Drawings, 
Goupil  Gallery,  291  ; Lithographs,  392  ; 
Lithographs  by  Mr.  Whistler,  436  ; Mr. 
Du  Maurier's  “ Trilby  ” drawings,  29r, 
312  ; Mr.  H.  Marshall's  drawings,  351  ; 
Qbjects  found  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  Egypt, 
4 ; Paintings  in  Mexico,  by  Mortimer 
Menpes,  392  : Sketches  by  Sir.  Pepper- 
corn, 413 ; Water-colour  Drawings  by 
Mr.  Wimperis,  31 1 


Harrow  Church,  architectural  design  of,  j 
Harrow,  House  at,  84 

Harrison,  Miss,  and  the  Western  Slope  of 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  328 
Harrow,  proposed  Cottages,  443 
Harrogate,  Central  Hall  & Pump-room,  398 
Haslemere,  Residence  at,  66 
Hawksbury  Sandstone  for  bldg,  purposes, 131 
Haymarket,  Opera  House  at  the,  456 
Heat,  Generated  in  Dust- destructors,  200 
Heraldic  Window,  Mitchell  Hall,  Aber- 
deen, 293 

Herkomer,  Prof.,  and  Scenic  Effect,  433 
Herne  Bay,  Railway  accident  at,  131 
High  Building  construction,  380 
High  Holborn,old  premises,  Newton-st.,457 
High  Pressure  : Electric  lamps,  457  ; wires 
and  electricity  supply,  217 
Highways,  a County  Surveyor  on,  198 
History,  By-way,  295 

Hoardings,  advertisements  on,  and  the 
London  County  Council,  308 
“ Hofburg,”  the  new,  Vienna,  456 
Hogarth,  Mr.  D.  G.,  on  Excavations  at 
Deir  el  Bahari,  43 

Holbeach,  Sanitary  condition  of,  167 


Holbein,  painting  by,  & the  Barbers'  Co.,  62 
Holborn  to  the  Strand,  proposed  street,  252 
Holden.  J.,  on  Ancient  Lights,  270 
Home  for  the  Dying,  48 
Homes,  Modern  Scottish,  221 
Hon.  Corresponding  Members  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  393 
Hope,  Dr.,  on  the  Health  of  Liverpool,  44 
Hotel  de  Vilje  Staircase  Ceiling,  Paris,  457 
Hotel  : Cecil,  London,  276  ; competition, 
Weymouth,  270  ; Mctropole,  Cromer,  418 
Horsham,  Christ's  Hospital  School,  314 
Hospital,  Trinity,  Mile  End,  374,  391,  457 
House  : agents  and  advertising,  200  ; archi- 
tecture, sketches  of  American,  6 ; drains, 
combined,  West  Ham,  199  ; drains,  flush- 
ing of,  373 

House  : a small  Town,  297  ; at  Earlshall, 
Fife,  30  ; at  Lowestoft,  482  ; at  Sutton 
Coldfield,  379  ; Bar  Harbour,  Massachu- 
setts, 153,  414  ; Harley-street,  66  ; Hasle- 
mere, 66  ; “ Kincardine,”  Deeside,  13  ; 
near  Leicester,  443  ; Oxted,  173  ; “ Philip- 
haugh,”  Selkirk,  482  : Poulton,  462 ; 
“Norman's  Wood,”  Surrey,  84;  “St. 
Margaret's,”  Mount  Park,  Harrow,  84  ; 

“ Teith  View,”  Doune,  296 ; Woodside 
Park,  314 

Houses : in  Marylebone,  demolition  of,  5 ; 
of  Parliament,  Berlin,  95,  102  ; old,  in 
Austin  Friars,  62  ; small  country,  421 
Hull  Electric  Lighting,  35: 

Hunt,  the  late  Richard  Morris,  in 
Hyde  Park,  the  state  of,  271 

ILFRACOMBE,  sanitary  condition  of,  150 
Imperial  Institute  Lecture  Hall,  120 
Improvement  Scheme,  Clare  Market,  252 
Improvements,  Street,  in  Vienna,  151 
Index  to  Encyclopedic  de  l’Architecture,  49 
Industrial  Exhibition  : Berlin,  419:  People’s 
Palace,  456 

Infant  Mortality  at  Hackney  Wick,  457 
Infirmary,  Staffordshire  General,  66 
Influence  of  poetry  on  Architectural 
Development,  202 

“ Institute  of  Architects  & Surveyors, ’’  252 
Institute  of  Architects  and  : Conditions  for 
building  contracts,  79  ; “ Craftsmen.”  25  ; 
proposed  Honorary  Corresponding  Mem- 
bers, 393  ; the  new  Examination  papers,  79 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  New  Bldg.,  356 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  Sir 
D.  Salomons,  392 

International  Railway  Congress,  the,  4 

Ionic  Capital,  Origin  of  the,  456 

Ipswich,  British  Assocn.  at,  166,  184,  201 

Ipswich,  Notes  on,  183 

Irish  Museum  of  Art  and  Antiquities,  309 

Iron  Railway  Bridges,  the  Life  of,  436 

Iron  Structures,  Painting  of,  exposed  to- 

JACOBSEN,  H.,  Design  by,  in  Leather, 21S 
Jacson,  C.  R.,  Memorial  to  the  late,  204 
Jesuit  Lyc6e  at  Rouen,  Chapel  of,  185 
Johnsonian  Museum,  Lichfield,  232 
Journal  0/  the  Sanitary  Institute,  50,  441 

KEATS’S  HOUSE,  HAMPSTEAD,  374 
| Kensington,  Sanitary  Condition  of,  5,  44 
Kent;  Norman  Doorways  in,  1S8 
Kentish  Town,  Artisans'  Dwellings,  436 
Kershaw  v.  Taylor,  150 
Kew  Bridge,  33 

“ Kincardine,"  Deeside,  N.B.,  13 
Kiosques,  Newspaper,  24 

LABOUR:  Church,  Design  for  3,259; 
Demand  for,  in  the  Colonies,  5 ; Party, 
the,  and  the  Election,  61 
Labour  and  Food  Produce,  98 
Lady  Chapel,  St.  Mary  Overy,  485 
1 Lamps,  High-pressure  Electric,  457 
Lancashire,  295 

Lantern  Slides  of  Architectural  Subjects,  271 
Laundry  Exhibition,  360 
Lastingbam  Church,  Discovery  at,  79 
Laurie,  A.  P.,  on  Common  Colour,  112,  189 
Law : Courts,  the  new  Leipsig,  308  ; of 
light,  a point  in  the,  391  ; relating  to 
building,  381 ; the,  of  easements,  241 
Lead  Pencils,  How  they  are  Made,  236 
Leather,  Design  in  Hand-cut  & Tooled,  218 
Lecture  Hall,  Imperial  Institute,  120 
Lectures  : on  Robert  Adam,  392  ; Royal 
Academy,  233 

; Leipsig  Law  Courts,  the  new,  308 
! Les  Artistes  C61ebres  : Hubert  Robert  et 
Son,  34  ; Polyclete,  121 
Lethaby,  W.  R.,  Lectures  on  Modern 
Building  Design,  by,  290,  325 
Letter  from  Paris,  5,  80,  168,  233,  309,  413 
Lewisham,  Church  of  St.  Swithin,  221 
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Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  233 


Spree,  Warehouses  on  the,  at  Berlin,  412 
Stable  Refuse,  Storing,  44. 

Stables  : Graythwni'e  Hajl,;  Windermere, 
421  ; Shaw  Hill.  Wilts,  443 
Staffordshire  General  li.linn^ry,  66 
Staircase,  Ashbumhain  House,  34 
Staple  Inn  Front  of  the  Patent  Office,  185 
Station,  Railway,  a large  American,  390 
Statues  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  271 
Stone,  a new  Artificial,  294 
Story,  W.  W.,  the  late,  254 
Straits  Settlements,  Notes  from  the  480 
Strand  Insanitary  Area,  252 
Street  Front,  a,  206 

Street  : improvements  in  Vienna,  151  ; 
proposed  new,  Holborn  to  the  Strand, 
252  ; railways,  American  electric,  66 
Streets  of  steep  gradient,  method  of 
treating,  254 
Stress  Diagrams,  381 
Struts  in  Bishopsgate  Within,  254 
Students'  Column  ( See  “Metals  used  in 
Building") 

Students'  Drawings  at  the  Academy,  436, 441 
Style,  a Question  of  Church.  249,  270 
Subways,  L.C.C.,  new  By-laws,  as  to  421 
Sunday,  “Museum,’'  328 
Sundial,  Whatton  House,  276 
Surveying  Instrument,  a new,  373 
Surveyor,  the  Practical,  189-. 

Surveyors,  Local,  Examinations  for,  33 
the,  Surveyor’s  Report  to  Chelsea  Vestry,  200 
I Sussex,  34 

Sutcliffe,  G.  L.,  on  Poetry  and  Architec- 
tural Development,  202 
201  1 Sutton  Coldfield,  House  at,  379 
Moscow,  Swansea  School  Competition,  132 

Sweeting,  Dr.,  on  Enteric  Fever  at  New 
Delaval,  113 


ST.  ALBANS  CATHEDRAL,  Chantry  | TABLET,  Keats's  House,  Hampstead,  374 

St.  Albans,  Philistines  of,  and  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe,  436 

St.  David’s  Cathedral  choir  screen,  378 
St.  Etienne-le-Vieux  Church,  Caen,  421 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  the  Belasyse  Monu- 
ment in,  24 

St.  Mary  Overy  Lady  Chapel,  48^ 

St.  Pancras  Electricity  Supply  Wires,  217 


Technical : Education,  456 ; Education 
Classes,  350 ; Guide,  Ppcket-book,  121 
Technical  Institute  Competition,  West 
Ham,  213,  237 

Temple,  Deir  el  Bahari,  23*43 
Tenders  for  Furnishing,  Sheffield  Town 
Hall,  290 

Tenders,  Non-acceptance  of  the  lowest,  435 
Terrace,  Design  for,  Stoke  Newington,  359 
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Terra-Cotta,  Bricks,  Tiles  and,  287 
“ Terrameter  'Surveying  Instrument,  373 
Testing  Machine,  Bradford  Technical 
College,  270 

Tests  as  to  Relative  Strength  of  Vaults,  290 
Thames,  Draining  of  Houses  into  the,  113 
Theatre  ; of  Delphi,  44  ; Roman,  Arles,  151 
Thomson,  Dr.,  on  Enteric  Fever  at  New- 
port, 151 

Throne,  Bishop's,  Colombo  Cathedral,  220 
Thurmaston  District,  Water  Supply  of,  350 
Tour  to  Greece,  Architectural  Assocn.,  436 
Tower  Monuments,  Modern  German,  412 
Tower:  Salisbury  Cathedral,  61,  62,  436: 

the  Norman,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  205 
Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  Model  of,  309 
Town  House,  a small,  297 
Traction  : Electric,  by  Underground  and 
Overhead  Railways,  44  ; new  system  of 
electric,  313 

Trade  Catalogues,  50,  206,  295,  446 
Trade  Circulars,  insulting,  218 
Trades'  Training  Workshops,  C 
Titchfield-street,  373 
Trades  Union  Congress,  98,  185 
Trades  Union  Oppression,  a Check  to. 
Trajan,  Monument  of,  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  373 

Tramway  : Electric,  Bristol,  270  ; Electric 
Coventry,  391  ; Electric,  in  Rome,  480 
Proposed  Electric  Overhead,  London,  412 
Systems,  Electric,  232 


Tramways  : Dublin  and  Electric,  24  ; 
Sheffield,  457 

Transactions , Society  of  Engineers,  201 
Transformer  Chambers,  08 
‘•Trilby"  Drawings,  Exhibition  of,  291,  312 
Trinity  Hospital,  Mile  End,  Monograph 
of,  457 

Trinity  House  Almshouses,  374,  391,  422 
Truro,  Bad  Smells  at,  217 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Electrical  Works  at,  252 
Tunnel,  the  Blackwall,  305 
Turners’  Company's  Exhibition,  293 
Turner's  House  in  Chelsea.  150 
Twenty-four  Hours  Day,  Proposed,  4 

UNDERGROUND  RAILWAYS,  Ven- 
tilation of,  167 

Unification  of  London  and  the  L.C.C.,  350 
Unitarian  Church,  Bar  Harbour,  Mass.,  153 
United  States  Fires  from  Electricity,  328 

VAULTS, Tests  as  to  Relative  Strength  of, 
290 

Yauxhal!  Bridge,  Proposed  New.  61,  78,  232 
Ventilation  of  Underground  Railways,  167 
Ventilation,  Sewer,  at  Lowestolt,  98 
Ventnor,  Spire  of  St.  Catherine's  Ch.,  151 
Vienna  : Fire  Tests  of  Materials  at,  61  ; 
| the  New  “Hof burg”  at,  436;  Monu- 
ments to  Deceased  Artists  in,  291  ; 
I Street  Improvements  in,  151 ; Tests  as  to 
I Relative  Strength  of  Vaults,  290 


Vienna  and  the  Danube  Floods,  477 
Vulgarity  of  a Berlin  Architect,  329 

WANDSWORTH:  Boa  d of  Works  v. 
the  London  & Brush  Electric  Light 
Company,  98  ; St.  Ann's  Church,  30  ; 
Window  of  Chapel,  Emanuel  School,  48: 
Warehouses  on  the  Spree  at  Berl  n,  412 
Wall-paper  Designs,  202 
Warry,  Dr.,  0.1  : Hackney  Wick  Soil,  457  : 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Hackney,  200 
Washhouses,  Public  Batbs  and,  120 
Water  C-irriage  System  of  Drainage,  457 
Water-closets,  Proper  Flush  for,  329 
Water  Supply:  and  the  L.C.C.,  23,  308; 
a new,  for  London,  267  : in  Queensland, 
131  ; Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  151  ; of 
East  London,  167;  rural,  295:  Thur- 
maston Urban  District,  350 
Weedon,  Mr.,  Water-colour  Drawings  by, 
457 

Weights  & Measures,  Metric  System  of,  372 
Wells  Cathedral,  the  Early  Records  of,  389 
Wells:  Polluted,  at  Quarry  Bank,  457; 

surface,  of  Loddon,  477 
West  Front,  Manchester  Cathedral,  258 
West  Ham  : Combined  House-drains  at,  199  ; 

Technical  Institute  and  Library,  213,  237 
West  India  House,  Leadenhall-street,  336 
Westminster  Abbey,  Purcell  and,  290 
Westminster,  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  at,  3 


Weymouth  Hotel  Competition,  270 
Wheaton,  Dr.,  on  the  sanitary  Condition  of 
Quarry  Bank,  457 

Wtiistler,  Mr.,  Exhibition  of  Lithographs 
by.  37.4.  4*6  _ 

Whueniars  Ancient  Crypt,  350 
Wickham  Hall,  Electric  - Light  Engine- 
house,  482 

Widnes,  Enteric  Fever  at,  24 
Willesden  District  Surveyor's  Report,  373 
Willesden,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  314 
Wimperis,  Mr.,  Exhbn.  of  Drawings  by,  31 1 
Winchester  Coll.  Quingentenary  Bldgs.,  358 
“ Winchester  House,”  Southwark,  217 
Window : Heraldic,  Mitchell  Hall,  Aber- 
deen, 293  ; of  Chapel,  Emmanuel  School, 
Wandsworth,  482 

Windows  for  Memorial  Church,  Berlin,  24 
Wires  : Conveyance  of  E'ectric,  412  ; High- 
pressure,  and  Electricity  Supply,  217  ; 
Wolfgang's  Kirche,  Rothenburg,  276 
Woodside  Park,  House  at,  314 
Wood  v.  The  London  County  Cncil.,  98, 113. 
Worcester,  St.  George's  Church,  48 
Workshops  inaugurated  by  the  Carpenters' 
Company,  373 

“World  Map,"  the  Proposed,  98 
Wright  v.  Henessey.  79 
Wycombe  Abbey,  477 

YARROW  HOME  for  Children,  Broad- 
stairs,  82,  106 


REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS, 


PAPERS  READ, 


LAW  CASES,  Etc, 


Abbey  : Croxden,  137  ; Dieu-la-Cresse,  136  ; 

Hulton,  135 
Acoustics,  424 

Acropolis  at  Athens,  western  slope  of,  328 
Adams,  H.,  on  wind  pressure,  341 
/Esica,  excavations  at,  106 
Agreement,  alleged  breach  of  an,  343 
Aitchison,  Prof.,  on  the  : Ionic  volute,  458  ; 

Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  375 
Alehin  v.  Hasegood,  143 
Aldwinckle,  T.  D.,  on  lever  hospitals,  119 
Allen  and  another  0.  the  L.C.C.,  16,  70 
Allerston  Moor,  the  pits  on,  64 
Almshouses,  Trinity,  398,  401,  420,  428,  440 
American  opinion  on  architectural  educa- 
tion, 291 

Amsterdam  Fire  Congress,  234 
Ancient  lights,  37,  178,  193,  263,  449 
Anderson,  Dr.  R.,  on  architectural  educa- 
tion, 415 

Anderson,  J.  McVicar,  on  the  : Institute 
premises,  417:  Trinity  Almshouses,  428  _ 
Anderson,  W.  J.,  on  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, 280,  401 

Andr6,  J.  L.,  on  Dunsfold  Church,  100 
Andrew,  T.  N.,  on  plumber’s  work,  404 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Royal  Soc.  of,  193 
Appelbee,  H.,  on  architectural  compe- 
titions, 422 

Arbitration  case  at  the  Court  of  Appeal,  429 
Archaeological  Societies  : British  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  133,  357,  402, _ 446  ; 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association, 
137  ; East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society, 
70  ; Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  193  ; 
Kent  Archaeological  Society,  48 ; Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society, 
282;  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  400,  461  ; Newcastle  Anti- 
quaries Society,  106,  487  ; Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  193  ; Royal 
Archaeological  Institute,  24,  63,  79; 

Shropshire  Archaeological  Society,  142 ; 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society,  81  ; 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  100 ; 
Yorkshire  Arcbseological  Society,  106, 192 
Archaeology,  history  and  art,  173 
Architects,  brotherhood  of,  360 
Architects  and  the  public,  330 
Architectural  Association  : Annual  meeting, 
271  ; Brickwork,  477  ; Camera  Club,  366, 
464  ; Conversazione,  309  ; Discussion 
section,  339,  385,  428,  464  ; Excursion, 
annual,  114,  132  ; Medals  and  prizes, 
271  ; Membership,  a question  of,  393  ; 
Municipal  control  of  buildings,  391,  393.', 
Papers  for  the  new  session,  173  ; Pompeii, 
353  ; Scenic  art,  437  ; Trinity  Almshouses, 
398  ; Visits  ( see  “ Visits  ") 

Architectural  education,  415 
Architectural  education  : American  opinion 
on,  291  ; development  of,  331 
Architectural  Union  Company,  Ltd.,  417 
Architectural  Societies : — Birmingham 
Architectural  Association,  279,  339,  377, 
422,  464  ; Carlisle  Architectural  Society, 
222,  315,  380,  445;  Devon  and  Exeter 
Architectural  Society,  314 ; Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association,  415,  424,  481  ; 
Glasgow  Architectural  Association,  Z73, 
204,  279,  339,  380,  424,  464  ; Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects,  279:  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society,  Architectural 
section,  422  ; Glasgow  School  of  Art, 
Architectural  section,  280 ; Glasgow 
School  of  Art,  380,  401 ; Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  173, 
459;  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society,  445  ; Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  446 ; Manchester  Architectural 
Society,  240,  254,  339  ; Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association,  65,  222,  297,  380,  459  ; 
Plymouth  and  Devonport  Architectural 
Society,  Z37,  173 ; Sheffield  Society  of 
Architects,  188,  260,  279,  360,  401,  446 
Architecture:  Grteco-Phccnician  in  Cyprus. 
458  ; the  history  of,  280  ; motive  and 


material  in,  204  ; Norman,  446,  469;  park 
and  garden,  28  ; Roman,  after  Nero,  +01  ; 
what  is  it  ? 464 

Arnold,  T.,  on  the  mausoleum  of  Halicar- 
nassus, 481 

Ashampstead  Church,  mural  paintings,  402 
Association  of  Master  Builders,  87 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engi- 
neers, 8,  28,  151,  259,  30Z 
Asylum,  lunatic,  Bexley,  379 
Asylum  planning,  339 

Attorney-General  v.  Trustees  of  London 
Parochical  Charities,  429 
Audley  End,  Architectural  Assocn.  visit  to,  6 
Australian  opinion  011  tiles  and  slates,  461 

Baker,  Sir  B.,  address  to  engineers,  356 
Barber,  J.  P.,  on  destructors,  9 
Barrett,  C.  R.  B.,  on  Chapel  of  Lede,  402 
Barry  building  by-laws,  343,  405 
Bartlett  v.  Ford's  Hotel  Company,  469 
Bath,  Somerset  archaeologists  visit  to,  Si 
Battersea,  Lord,  v.  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  391 

Bedford,  F.  D.,  on  modem  decoration,  445 
Beverley  in  the  olden  time,  64 
Biddulph  Old  Hall,  Staffordshire,  136 
Binnie,  A.,  on  sewage  experiments,  460 
Birmingham  A. A.,  279,  339,  377,  422,  464 
Birmingham  by-laws,  infringement  of,  107 
Bishop's  Cleeve,  A.A.  visit  to,  117 
Bishop,  J.  Le  M.,  on  ventilation,  240 
Blasbill,  T.,  on  London  fire  stations,  234 
Blomfield,  A.,  Sir,  on  Salisbury  Tower,  62 
Blyth,  Dr.  Wynter,  on  : the  teaching  of 
hygiene,  101 ; trough  closets,  385 
Bolton,  A.  T..on  modern  building  design,  335 
Bouliiois,  H.  P.,  on  Roy  ton  Sewage  Works,  9 
Brickwork,  477 

Bridlingdon,  archaeologists  at,  64 
Bristol  Master  Builders'  excursion,  16 
British  Archaeological  Association,  135,  357, 
402,  446 

British  Association  at  Ipswich,  184,  201 
British  Institute  of  Public  Health,  118 
British  Medical  Assocn.,  annual  meeting,  90 
Broadway  and  Buckland,  A.A.  visit  to,  132 
Brotherhood  of  architects,  360 
Brough,  W.  S.,  on  North  Staffordshire,  135 
Brown,  Prof.  B.,  on  : art  exhibitions,  448  ; 

frescoes,  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome,  424 
Bruin  v.  Wellesley,  301 
Builders'  Accident  Insurance,  86 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  86,  359,  418 
Builders'  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution,  401 
Builders’  Clerks'  Institution,  the  proposed, 
335,  400  . . 

Builders'  Foremen  s Association,  London 
and  Provincial,  125,  142 
Building  Act  of  1894,  the  London,  cases 
under,  36,  53,  90,  107,  321,  343,  406 
Building  : agreement,  alleged  breach  of  a, 
245  ; construction,  sanitary,  405  ; con- 
tract, dispute  over  a,  469 ; design, 
modern,  312,  325,  334  ; dispute  at 

Southend,  107 ; line  cases,  70 ; on  dis- 
used burial  - grounds,  429  ; surveyors 
under  local  authorities,  330 ; _ trade 
employers,  Lancashire  Federation  of, 
443 ; Trades  Exchange,  Glasgow,  401, 
488 ; Trades  Federation,  Scottish,  321; 
Trades  Federation,  Wolverhampton,  16 
Buildings,  Municipal  Control  of,  393 
Bullingdon  Highway  Board  v.  J.  Plum- 
ridge,  71 

Bulwer,  Sir  H.,  on  the  Ionic  volute,  458 
Burial  Grounds,  building  on  disused,  429 
Bury  Bank  earthwork,  Stone,  135 
By-laws  as  to  subways,  the  L.C.C.,  421 

Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  137 
Camera  Club,  the  A.A.,  366,  464 
Cameron,  Dr.  S.,  on  Sanitary  Reform,  11S 
Cardiff  Master  Builders'  Association.  468 
Carlisle  Architectural  Soc.,  222,  315,  380,4  (5 
Caroe,  W.  D.,  on : Brickwork,  479 ; the 
Architectural  Association,  272 ; the  Insti- 


tute of  Architects,  333  : the  Municipal 
control  of  buildings,  397  ; Pompeii,  356  ; 
Scenic  art,  440  ; 1 rinity  Almhouses,  440  ; 
Carpenters’  Hall  lectures  for  students,  329, 

385 

Case  under  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act,  1862,  16 

Cases  under  the  1894  London  Building  Act, 
36,  53.  9°.  107.  321.  343.  406 
Castle:  Chartley,  137  ; Helcigh,  136,  Tyne- 
mouth, 487 

Cattle  Show,  the,  Islington,  445 
Cave  Brown,  Rev.,  on  Purbeck  marble,  446 
Centrifugal  fans,  design  and  testing  of,  481 
Chartley  Castle,  137 
Charlton  Abbots,  A.A.  visit  to,  134 
Charnock,  E.  v.  W.  Eaves  & Co.,  193 
Chastleton,  Architectural  Assocation  visit 
to,  132 

Checkley,  visit  of  archmologists  to,  137 
“ Cheesewring,”  the,  Cornwall,  138 
Cheltenham,  A.A.  excursion  to,  114,  132 
Chesters,  the,  visit  of  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association  to,  65 
Chesterton,  Roman  station  at,  136 
Chiddingfold,  archeologists’  visit  to,  100 
Christie,  J.,  on  electric  lighting  of  London- 
derry, 151,  153 

Chubb,  H.  W.,on  lockmaking,  385 
Church,  S.  Michael's,  Paternoster  Royal,  400 
City  Commission  of  Sewers,  36,  70,  301,  342, 
385 

City  and  South  London  Railway,  416 
Civil  Engineering,  464 
Civil  & Mechanical  Engineers  Soc.,  259,  464 
Clutton  & Sons  v.  T.  Clarke,  469 
Collins,  E.,  on  flush  for  water-closets,  342 
Columns,  sculptured,  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  374 

Compensation,  action  to  recover,  71 
Competitions,  254,  330,  422 
Conlerence,  electric  light  regulations,  376 
Congress:  Amsterdam  Fire,  234 ; British 
Archaeological  Association,  135  : British 
Institute  of  Public  Health,  118  : Free 
Labour,  Newcastle,  178 
Consett  Ironworks,  the,  459 
Contract : dispute  over  building,  469  ; some 
conditions  of,  488  . . 

Conversazione  : Architectural  Association, 
309  : Birmingham  A.  A.,  279  : Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  16  ; Manchester 
Society  of  Architects,  339 ; Sheffield 
Society  of  Architects,  279 
Corfield,  Prof.,  on  sewage  experiments,  460 
Court,  Sydney,  a,  on  civil  engineering,  464 
Cox,  J.  H.,  on  Royton  Sewage  Works,  9 
Craigie,  J.  H.,  on  Trocad6ro  in  Pans,  422 
Cresswell,  H.  O.,  on  the  Architectural 
Association,  276 
Crowe  v.  Rcdhouse,  36,  90 
Croxden  Abbey,  137 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering,  487 
Cyprus,  Grteco-Phcenician  architecture  in, 
458 


it  of  archaeologists  to,  138 
English  fire  insurance 


DARTMOOR,  % 

Davis,  C.  T.,  ( 

tablets,  462  . . 

Dawkins,  Prof.  D.,  on  Roman  Britain,  : 
Dearden,  Mr.,  on  destructors,  9 
Decoration,  modern,  445 
Design,  modern  building,  312,  325,  334,  335 
Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  S““  " ' 
Dicksee  v.  Burtwell,  321 
Dicksee.  B.  : v.  W.  Malham,  406  ; v.  1. 
Sloman,  107  ; on  the  Municipal  control  of 
buildings,  397 
Dieu-la-Cresse  Abbey,  136 
Dinner:  Builders'  Benevolent  Institution, 
3=9;  Cardiff  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, 468  ; London  & Provincial  Builders’ 
Foremen's,  142;  Society  of  Engineers', 
446  ; Western  Plumbers’,  301 
Dinorwic  Slate  Quarries,  Llanberis,  35 
Discussion  Section,  A. A.,  339,  385,  428,  464 
Domestic  metalwork,  169 


DOrpfeld,  Dr.,  and  the  western  slope  of  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  328 
Dover  Harbour  works,  9 
Drain,  cost  of  repairing  a defective,  367 
Drainage,  a question  of,  343 
Drainage,  main,  proposed  extension,  444 
Dru-Drury,  E.,  v.  Army  and  Navy 
Auxiliary  Stores,  343 
Dunfermline  Fine-Art  Exhibition,  448 
Dunsfold,  visit  of  archeologists  to,  100 

East  London  Water  Company’s  works, 
Walthamstow,  259 

East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society,  70 
Edgeley  v.  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply 
Company,  37 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  415, 
424.  481 

Education : American  opinion  on  archi- 
tectural, 291  ; architectural,  415  ; de- 
velopment of  architectural,  331  ; tech- 
nical, of  plasterers,  488 
Education  and  competition,  254 
Effluents,  trade,  29 
Electric  lighting  of  Londonderry,  151 
Electric-lighting  regulations,  376 
Electrical  Engineers,  Institution  of,  16 
Electricity:  fires  from,  in  the  United 
States,  328  ; municipal, _ 152 
Ely,  Talfourd,  on  Pompeii,  353,  356 
Employers,  Lancashire  Federation  of 
Building  Trade,  443 

Engineering,  Crystal  Palace  School  of,  487 
Engineers,  future  employment  for,  321 
Engineering  Societies  :—  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers,  8,  28, 
151,  259  ; Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Society,  259,  464 ; Institution  of  Civil 
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j Architectural  Society,  315 ; Civil  and 

Mechanical  Engineers'  Society,  464  ; 
- Edinburgh  Architectural  Association, 

415;  Glasgow  Architectural  Association, 
j 173:  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architect®, 

279;  Institute  of  Architects.  329;  Insti- 
I tulion  of  Civil  Engineers,  356  ; Liverpool 

I Engineering  Society,  335  ; Manchester 

Architectural  Societv,  254  ; Northern 
| Architectural  Association,  380;  Royal 

Archaeological  Institut-r,  63;  Sanitary 
I Inspectors’  Association,  335;  Sheffield 

' Society  of  Architects,  260;  Surveyors' 

Institution,  3'6 

Prize-winners,  Royal  Academy  Schools,  441 
Pritchard,  Mr.,  on  electricity  for  tramways, 

Prynne,  G.  H.  F.,  on  Pompeii,  355 
Public  Health  Acts,  the,  44t 
I Public  Health,  British  Institute  of,  118 
Public,  the,  and  architects,  330 
Purbeck  Isle  of,  and  its  marble,  446. 
Purification  of  sewage,  experiments  in,  460 

| RAILWAY,  City  and  South  London,  416 
Railway,  the  Waterloo  and  City,  3S5 
Railways,  light,  conferences  on,  427 
I Rapley  v.  Clarke,  178 
Rating  of  machinery,  448 
Refuse  destruction  and  electric  lighting,  119 
Regulations,  electric-lighting,  376 
1 Reid,  G , on  uater  pollution,  iu2 
Richardson,  H.  v.  Vestry  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington,  343 

Richardson,  Sir  B.,  address  to  sanitary 
inspectors,  335 

Richmond  Corporation  v.  Harper,  142 
I Richter,  Dr.,  on  Graeco-Phoenician  archi- 
I tecture  in  Cyprus,  458,  459 
; Rideal,  Dr.,  on  sewage  experiments,  460 
Roads  and  footways,  urban,  446 
Roberts,  R.,  on  the  municipal  control  of 
buildings,  396 

Robinson,  Prof. , on  fl ush  forwater-closets, 329 
Roman  : architecture  after  Nero,  401  ; 

Britain,  282;  Yorkshire,  64 
Roof : coverings,  461  ; design  of  iron,  445 
Roundthwaite,  R.  S.,  on  infectious 
diseases  hospitals,  119 
Royal  Academy  Schools,  prize-winners,  441 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  24,  63,  79 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  193 
Royton  Sewage  Works,  S 
Rushton  Church,  Staffordshire,  136 
j Ryan.  Professor,  on  employment  for 
I engineers,  321 

Sanitary  : building  construction,  405 ; 
Inspectors' Association,  16,278,335,441; 
Inspectors’  examination,  Aberdeen,  341 
! Sanitary  Institute  : discussion  on  sewage 
I purification  at,  460;  examination,  52,  70, 
463,  487  : lectures  at  the,  101 
Sanitary  reform,  118 

Scarborough,  meeting  ofarchmologists  at,  63 
1 Scenic  art,  437 

School  of  Practical  Engineering,  Crystal 
Palace,  487 

School,  the  Trades  Training,  469 
Scott.  R.,011  conditions  of  contract,  488 
Scottish  : Building  Trades'  Federation,  321  ; 

! churches,  279 

1 Scott-Moncrieff,  Mr.,  on:  pollution  of 
streams,  102  ; sewage  experiments,  460 
Scrivener,  A.,  on  Chartley  Castle,  137 
Sculptured  columns,  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  374 

Seth-Smith,  W.  H.,  on  brickwork,  478 
Sevenhampton,  A. A.  visit  to,  733 
Sewage : farm  management,  28  ; purifica- 
tion, experiments  in,  460;  Works, Royton,  8 
Sewers,  City  .Commission  of,  36,  70,  301, 
342,  385 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects,  188,  260, 
279,  360,  401,  446 

Shropshire  Archaeological  Society,  142 
Sirr,  H.,  on  domestic  metalwork,  169 
Smiihfield  Club  Show,  the,  445 
Smith,  Professor  R.,  on  sculptured  columns, 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  375 
Society  of  Engineers,  9.  259,  446 
Somerset  Archteological  Society,  Gi 
Sorby,  Dr.,  on  Norman  architecture,  446 
Southam,  Architectural  Assocn.  visit  to,  116 
Southend,  building  dispute  at,  107 
Spiers,  R.  Phen6,  on  the:  Ionic  volute,  459; 

Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  375,  376 
Spinks,  W.,  on  : destructors,  9 ; trade 
effluents,  29;  water-supply,  118 
Staffordshire,  North,  135 
Stansted  Montfichet,  A A.  visit  to,  62 
Stanway  Hall,  A.  A.  visit  to,  133 
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REPORTS,  &c.  (continued) 

Stark,  Malcolm,  on  asylum  planning,  339 
Statham,  H.  H.  on  : brickwork,  479  ; , 
modern  building  design,  334  ; the  Temple  , 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  375 
Stephenson,  Dr.  \V\,  on  Beverley  in  olden 
time,  64 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  British  Archmological 
Association  Congress  at,  135 
Strand  insanitary  area,  257 
Streams,  the  pollution  of,  102 
Street,  the  proposed  new,  Holborn  to 
Strand,  242,  256 

Strensham,  Architectural  Association  visit 
to,  1 18 

Subways,  by-laws  as  to,  the  L.C.C.,  421 
Sudeley  Castle,  A.  A.  visit  to,  134 
Surrey  Archatological  Society,  100 
Surveyors'  Institution,  366 

Tablets,  English  lire  insurance,  462 
Tadema,  Alma,  on  the  Ionic  volute,  458 
Tamworth,  visit  of  archmologists  to,  136 
Tanner  v.  Oldham,  321 
Taylor,  Alderman,  on  brickwork,  479 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  sculptured 
columns  of,  374 
Tewkesbury,  A.  A.  visit  to,  11S 
Thomas,  H.,  address  to  Sanitary  In- 
spectors, 335 


Subjects  of  Letters. 

Abbey,  Reculver,  225 
Admiralty  screen,  the,  260 
Appeal,  Ragged  School  Union,  402 
Apse  at  Reculver  Cnurch,  315 
Architects'  work  and  the  public,  104 
Architectural  Museum,  the,  14,  36 
Architecture,  pre-Conquest,  315 
Architecture  and  the  Academy,  67,  139,  174  I 
Association  for  Waterworks  Engineers,  381 
Awards,  Kensington,  104 

Baird,  Thompson,  & Co.,  Messrs.,  14 
Baths  & library  competition,  Shoreditch,  464  1 
Bishop's  Throne,  Norwich,  the,  260 
Bricks,  tiles  and  terra-cotta,  315 
Builders'  Clerks,  Institution  for,  206,  222, 
242,  260,  280,  315,  360 
Building  law,  a question  of  urban,  280 
Building,  modern,  360 

Building  Trades'  Federation,  London,  206 

Cement,  Portland,  in  Hong  Kong,  485 
Cholmondeley  Grammar  School,  339 
Church,  Reculver,  315,  339 
Cleeve  Church,  Gloucestershire,  139 
Colours,  common,  139,  189 
Competition:  Coventry  Municipal  Build- 
ings, 14  ; Durham  Municipal  Buildings, 

1 19,  155;  Pembroke  Dock  School,  316; 
Shoreditch  Free  Library  and  Baths,  424, 
464  ; Swansea  School  Board,  15s,  174 
Concrete  and  iron  floors,  206 
Coventry  Municipal  Bldgs.  Competition,  14 

Deptford-le-Strond,  Trinity  Corporation  of, 
424,  44S 

Discussions  at  the  Institute,  402 
Durham  County  Buildings,  119,  155 

East  London  water  supplies,  189 
Electric-light  supply,  485 

Federation,  the  London  building  trades,  206 
Fireproofing  timber,  447 
Flats  in  Paris,  464 
Floors,  iron  and  concrete,  206 
Free  library  and  baths  competition,  Shore- 
ditch, 424,  464 

Grammar  school,  Cholmondeley,  339 


Abbey,  Kirkstall,  209 
Aberbeen  : additions  to  Trinity  Hall,  317: 
City  Hospital  extension,  340 ; Sanitary 
Inspectors’  examination,  341  ; University 
extensions,  29S 

Academy:  Dumfries,  224:  Stramaer,  364 
Accidents,  landlords'  liability  for,  301 
Adam  Smith  Memorial  Hall,  Kirkcaldy,  176 
Address,  change  of,  16,  209,  222,  320 
Agents  for  scientific  literature,  125 
Aire  & Calder,  pollution  of  the,  318 
Albert  Memorial  Museum,  Exeter,  ad- 
ditions to,  69 

Almhouses,  Wethersfield,  364,  383 

Altar  : Mawnan  Church,  Corwall,  427  ; 

Christ  Church,  Worthing,  342 
America,  designing  of  public  buildings,  405 
Amsterdam,  Fire  Congress,  177 
Antiquarian  discoveries,  Cambridge,  342 
Applied  Art,  Edinburgh  School  of,  448 
Appointment,  16,52,  177,  193,  241,  263,  279, 
405,  469 

Arbitration,  Hay,  385 

Archeology  in  Madras,  173 

Architectural  Assocn.  at  Wickham  Hall,  301 


1893. 


Three  towns,  proposed  architectural 
society  for  the,  314 

Tiles  & slates,  an  Australian  opinion  on,  461 
Tintagel  Church  and  Castle,  13S 
Toomey,  J.,  on  brickwork,  477,  480 
Trade  effluents,  29 
Trades  Training  School,  the,  469 
Traffic,  case  of  extraordinary,  71 
Trentham,  visit  of  archatologists  to,  135 
Trocad6ro,  Paris,  422 
Trinity  Almhouses,  398,  401,  420,  428,  440 
Trough  closets  & automatic  flush  tanks,  385 
Tunnelling,  subaqueous,  by’  shield  and 
compressed  air,  416 
Tynemouth  Castle,  487 

Linked  States,  fires  from  electricity  in,  328 
University  College,  London,  125 
Uxbridge  Rural  District  Council  v.  Wilkin- 
son & Son,  53 

Vacher,  S , on  the  Ionic  volute,  459 
Valuation,  surveyors'  claim  for,  469 
Ventilation,  hygienic,  240 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Spital-square,  v.  Chil- 
ling worth,  193 

Visit,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  259 
Visit,  Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  35 
Visit,  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association,  to 
Paris,  16 


Visit,  Sheltield  Society  of  Architects, 
Sheffield  Royal  Hospital,  401 

Visit,  Society  of  Engineers,  Dover  Har- 
bour Works,  9 

Visits,  Architectural  Association  : Audley 
End,  6 : Stansted  Montfichet,  62  ; the 
Vyne,  Hampshire,  222  ; West  Wickham, 
Kent,  236 

Visits,  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers,  119, 

Visits,  Northern  A. A.  : Consett  Ironworks, 
459  ; Monkwearmouth  Church,  297  ; 
shipbuilding  yards,  Wallsend,  222  ; The 
Chesters,  05 

Vyne,  the,  Hampshire,  222 

WALKER,  F„  on  brickwork,  478 

Warbstow  Barrow,  Cornwall,  138 

Warren,  J.  S.,  on  sanitary  building  con- 
struction. 405 

Water-closets,  flush  for,  329,  342,  366 

Waterloo  and  City  Railway,  the,  385 

Waterhouse,  P.,  on  brotherhood  of  archi- 
tects, 36-1 

Water  : microbes  in,  102  ; pollution,  102  ; 
supply,  1 18  ; supply,  London,  342,  366, 
448 

Waterworks,  East  London  Water  Com- 
pany, 259 

Watney,  J.,  on  the  old  Mercers'  School, 
London,  400 


I Watson,  Rev.  D.,  on  Scottish  churches, 
279 

Watson,  T.  L.,  address  to  Glasgow  archi- 
tects, 279 

Webb,  Aston,  on  the  Institute  of  Archi- 

Webb,  S.,  on  plasterers,  488 
Welch,  C.,  on  old  pewter  vessels,  400 
Whitby,  archmologists  at,  64 
Whitelegg,  Dr.,  on  sewage  disposal  works, 

Winchcombe,  A. A.  visit  to,  134 
Wind  pressure,  341 

Wolverhampton  Building  Trades  Federa- 
tion, 16 

Wolverhampton  Corporation  v.  A.  Peploe, 
226 

Wonnacott,  E.  W.,  on  Holland  House, 
464 

Wooden  structures  and  the  Building  Act, 
321,  406 

Woodhead  v.  McDonough,  159 
Woodrow,  E.  A.,  on  theatre  regulations, 

235 

Woodthorpe,  E.,  on:  brickwork,  479  ; the 
municipal  control  of  buildings,  396 
Wood  v.  Lane,  245 
Wright  & Co.  v.  Hennessey,  79,  90 

Yorkshire  Archreological  Society,  106,  192 
Yorkshire,  Roman,  64 
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Hong-Kong,  Portland  cement  in,  485 

Institute,  discussions  at  the,  402 
Institution  for  builders'  clerks,  206,  222,  242, 
260,  280,  315,  360 
Iron  and  concrete  floors,  206 

Kensington  awards,  104 

Law,  urban  building,  a question  of,  280 
London  Building  Trades'  Federation,  706 
London  County  Council  and  soil-pipe  trap- 
ping, 424 

Long  and  short  work,  Saxon,  402 
Modern  building,  360 

Municipal  buildings  Competition  : Coven- 
try, 14  : Durham.  119,  155 
Museum,  the  Architectural,  14,  36 

Northallerton,  a magnificent  offer  at,  316 
Norwich,  the  Bishop's  Throne  at,  260 

Offer,  a magnificent,  3t6 

Parquetting,  ornamental,  190 
Paris,  flats  in,  464 

Pembroke  Dock  School  Competition,  3t6 
Portland  cement  in  Hong  Kong,  435 
Pre-Conquest  architecture,  315 
Premium,  a magnificent  offer  of  a,  3:6 
Public,  the,  and  architects'  work,  104 

Ragged  School  Union  appeal,  402 
Reculver  Abbey,  225 
Reculver  Church,  315.  339 
Royal  Academy,  architecture  at  the,  67, 
139.  174 

St.  Saviour's  Grammar  School,  316 
Salisbury  Tower,  state  of,  62 
Saxon  long  and  short  work,  402 
School,  Cholmondeley  Grammar,  339 
School,  St.  Saviour’s  Grammar,  316 
School  competition,  Pembroke  Dock,  316 
Screen,  the  Admiralty,  260 
Shoreditch  Free  Library  and  Baths  com- 
petition, 424,  464 

Soil-pipe  trapping  and  the  L.C.C.,  424 


Subjects  of  Letters  (continued)  : — 
Somerset  House — a unique  opportunity, 
3*5 

Stamped  steel,  14 

Stone,  the  new  artificial,  339,  360 

Supply,  electric  light,  485 

Swansea  Board  School  competition,  155,  174 

Timber,  fire-proofing,  447 
Trapping,  sod-pipe,  and  the  L.C.C.,  424 
Trinity  Corporation  of  Deptford-le-Strond, 
424,  448 

Urban  building  law,  a question  of,  280 

Water  supplies,  East  London,  189 
Waterworks  Engineers,  proposed  Associa- 
tion of,  381 
Wells,  316 


Writers  of  Letters. 

Aitchison,  G.,  architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  139 

Bidwell,  R.  A.  J.,  Portland  cement  in 
Hong  Kong,  485 

Blomfield,  A.,  on  Salisbury  Tower,  62 

Bowditch,  J.  P.,  a Builders' Clerks'  Institu- 
tion, 242,  315,  360 

Brown,  G.  Baldwin,  Reculver  Church,  339 

Buchan,  W.  P.,  London  County  Council 
and  soil-pipe  trapping,  424 

Chisholm, R.  F.,  architectureattheR.A.,174 

Cooper,  C.  H.,  wells,  316 

Crace,  J.  D.,  on  common  colours,  139 

Crooks,  R.  & Co.,  stamped  steel,  14 

Edwards,  F.  C.,  iron  & concrete  floors,  206 

Fletcher,  Banister  F.,  modern  building,  360 

Freeman,  J.  E.,  Bishop's  Throne,  Norwich, 

Gaskin,  D.  M.  F.t  proposed  association  of 
waterworks’  engineers,  381 

Hannaford  and  Wills,  Shoreditch  Baths 
and  Library  Competition,  464 


Writers  oj  Letters  (continued) : — 

Harris,  F.  E.  L.,  bricks,  tiles,  and  terra- 
cotta, 315 

Hudson,  E.  W.,  the  Admiralty  screen,  260 
Jewitt,  C.  VV.,  pre-Conquest  architecture,  315 
Kirk,  J.,  an  appeal,  402 

Langston,  H.,  St.  Saviour's  Grammar 
School.  316 

Laurie,  A.  P.,  on  common  colours,  189 
Letts,  W.  G.,  proposed  Builders'  Clerks’ 
Institution,  280 

Munns  & Longden,  new  artificial  stone,  339 
Owen,  W.,  the  new  artificial  stone,  360 

Pite,  W.  A.,  Durham  County  Buildings,  119 
Prothero,  H.,  Cleeve  Church,  Gloucester- 
shire, 139 

Quick,  H.,  Coventry  Municipal  Buildings, 

14 

Redman,  J.  B.,  Trinity  Corporation  of 
Deptford-le-Strond,  424,  448 
Robson,  E.  R.,  Swansea  School  Board 
competition,  174 

Rowbotham,  G.  H.,  Saxon  Long  and 
Short  work,  402 

Rowley,  W.,  Messrs.  Baird,  Thompson,  & 
Co.,  14 

Sawyer,  F.  J.,  Architectural  Museum,  14 
Sirr,  H.,  Cholmondeley  Grammar  School, 
339 

Smith,  James  & Sons,  the  London  Building 
Trades  Federation,  206 
Starkey,  H.,  the  proposed  Builders'  Clerks' 
Institution,  2S0 

Tieadwr-ll  & Martin,  Durham  Municipal 
Buildings  competitions,  155 

Wheatley,  H.  J.,  a Builders’  Clerks'  Asso- 
ciation, 222 

White,  W.,  architecture  & the  Academy,  67 
Wills,  H.  W.,  Swansea  Board  School  com- 
petition, 155,  174 
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Architectural  pottery,  Hamworthy,  301 
Architecture,  lectures  on,  Darlington,  468 
Art  and  industrial  exhibitions,  366,  405 
Artists'  Guild,  the,  342 
Art  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  89 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  Dublin,  342,  405 
Assembly-rooms,  Birmingham,  447 
Asylum  : Gartloch,  140;  Hawkhead,  Govan, 
224  ; N.  Staffordshire,  Cheddleton,  363  ; 
Upton,  Cheshire,  224 
Athens,  British  school  at,  52 
Austrian  light  railways,  192 
Automatic  disinfecting  box,  225 
11  Automatic  " safety  wheel-stop,  245 
Avon,  purification  of  the,  319 
Bakery  : Cramlington,  202  : Lancaster,  486 
Bank:  Bristol,  426;  Gateshead,  15; 
Sheffield,  176 

Basements,  flooding  of,  by  drainage,  300 
Bath  stone  firms,  the,  106 
Baths:  Dairy,  51;  Leeds,  156:  Man- 
chester, 281 

Berlin  : Cairo  at,  341  ; Ship  Canal,  141 
Blinds,  window,  for  the  Government  159 
Blackpool,  a large  wheel  for,  320 


Blackwall  Tunnel,  the,  341,  467 
Blinds,  opaque,  Putney  School  of  Art,  404 
Board  Schools,  London,  form  of  contract 
; for,  282,  320 
Bombay,  Railway  Station,  384 
| Brass,  Monumental,  Society,  the,  384 
Brass  Rubbing  Soc.,  Oxford  University,  384 
I Brest  Harbour,  16 

Brick-making  machine,  the  “ Invicta,"  159 
Bridge  : Aberdeenshire  Dee,  209 ; Par- 
liament Hill  Fields,  Highgate,  488  ; on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  404  ; over 
the  Wye,  Sellack,  447 
Bridlington,  improvements  at,  321 
British  School  at  Athens,  52 
British  trade  in  Roumania,  300 
Brixton  Cable  Tramway,  404 
Brock,  E.  P.  Loftus,  practice  of  the  late,  404 
Broughton  Burn,  Edinburgh,  176 
Builders'  Clerks’  Institution,  proposed,  301 
Builders'  level,  a new,  89 
Building  Act,  and  the  Tribunalof  Appeal, 
469 

Building  : activity,  Glasgow,  281  ; Material 
testing  station,  Swiss,  106  ; Operations 


in  the  United  States,  124  ; Regulations, 

; Rochdale,  125 

j Building  trade:  Aberdeen,  467  ; Edinburgh, 
208  ; Largs,  300 

I Building  trades  : Exchange,  Glasgow,  342, 
j 401  ; Federation,  Scottish,  194,  321 
Building  and  repair  of  churches,  487 
' Buildings  for  the  Paris  Figaro,  16 
Burgh  Chambers,  Millport,  Bute,  318 
Burns’  monument  at  Ayr,  70,  159 
j Burns'  statue  for  Irvine  405 
I Burt  Hall,  the,  Newcastle,  208 
I Bust,  memorial : Buxton,  320;  Montrose, 320 

J Cairo  at  Berlin,  341 

' Calcutta,  water  supply  of,  90 

j Canal:  Berlin  Ship,  141;  Black  Sea-Baltic, 

Capital  and  Labour. — Arbroath  Master- 
Builders’  Association,  283  ; Bricklayers' 
dispute,  London,  226  ; Bristol  building 
trade  disputes,  71  ; Building  federations, 
consolidating,  125  : Building  trades  in 
Scotland,  federation  of,  125;  Bury  Build- 
ing Trades’  Federation,  321  ; Croydon 
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GENERAL  (continued):— 

School  Board  and  the  Trade  Union 
Contract  Clause,  17  ; Croydon  and  Dis- 
trict Master  Builders’  Association,  343  ; 
Dundee,  building  trade  in,  143  ; Edin- 
burgh joiners  and  their  wages,  160  ; 
Employment,  monthly  stale  of,  143,  209, 
283;  Glasgow  Building Trades’Exchange, 
342  ; joiners'  strike,  Swansea,  263  ; 
joiners'  wages  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
143  ; London  building  trade,  71,  194,  226, 
246  ; Plasterers,  Operative,  new  branch 
at  Mansfield,  321  ; Rugby  bricklayers’ 
strike,  210  ; Scottish  Building  Trades’ 
Federation,  194,  321  ; sub-contracting 

and  Government  contracts,  143,  342  : 
Swansea  building  dispute,  160,  103. 
Cardiff:  Exhibition  buildings,  193,  208; 

Free  Library  additions,  426 
Carlisle  Cathedral  nave,  283 
Carnot,  monument  to,  at  Nicet  16 
Carpenters' Co.'s  Trades' Training  Schl.,  259 
Carving,  oak,  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  468 
Castle,  Old  Mar,  Braemar,  190 
Catch,  patent  door-stop  and,  225 
Cathedral  : St.  'John’s,  Newfoundland, 
106;  surveyorship,  Winchester,  263 
Cattle  market,  the  Metropolitan,  427 
Chambers,  Burgh,  Millport,  318 
Chancel-screen,  Downham,  Cambridge,  140 
Chapel,  Catholic,  B"SCombe,  155 
Chateau  of  Roverdi  burned,  90 
Chicago  Exhibition,  1893,  124.  142 
China,  English  engines  m,  448 
China  and  glass,  old  and  modern,  exhibi- 
bition  of,  159 

Choir-stalls  : Porlock  Church,  123  ; Weston 
Favel  Church,  89 

Christian,  Ewan,  monument  to  the  late,  225 
Christmas  : cards,  468  ; holidays,  the,  468 
Church  Building  News  : Aberavon,  447  ; 
Aberdare,  35  ; Alnwick,  426 ; Ardglass, 
176  ; Bamber  Bridge,  383  ; Barkisland, 
403;  Barrow  Hill,  426;  Bayswater,  15; 
Bonvilston,  191  ; Bristol  (Cathedral), 
105 ; Bubwith,  339;  Canterbury,  15; 
Cardiff,  298;  Carlton  Miniott,  364; 
Cheddar,  105  ; Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  69  ; 
Clungunford,  363;  Clydebank,  N.B., 
299  ; Colebrooke,  466  ; Compton  Gifford, 
69 ; Cork,  363  ; Cwmparc,  208  ; Dawlish, 
157;  Dedham,  262;  Devonport,  206; 
East  Layton,  224;  Edinburgh,  340: 
Empingham,  35 ; Exminster,  69,  364 ; 
Farnworth,  69  ; Gateshead,  467  ; Gla- 
morgan, 317  ; Glasgow,  224  ; Great 
Toller,  3S2 ; Harborne,  89  ; Hinderweli, 
403  ; Idle,  318  ; Ilkeston,  157  ; Insch, 
157  ; Inversnaid,  140  ; Ipplepen,  159  ; 
Ipswich,  364.  383,  384;  J arrow,  224; 
Kelvedon  Hatch,  364 ; Kelvinside, 
Glasgow,  261  ; Kensington,  33;  Kidder- 
minster, 340  ; King's  Langley,  281  ; 
Liscard,  51  ; Llangynllo,  486;  Llan- 
thony,  318 ; Llwydcoed,  Aberdare, 
426  ; Maesteg,  261 ; Marsden,  282 ; 
Millbrook,  340 ; Muthill,  224 ; New- 
foundland, 106;  Newmarket,  299;  Nor- 
folk-square,  London,  362;  Normanby, 
318  ; Ncrton-sub-Hamdon,  141  ; Notting- 
ham, 88:  Perceton,  281  ; Pershore,  191  ; 
Pleasley-hill,  340 ; Plumstead,  426 ; 
Pontyclun,  35  : Pontypridd,  141  ; Por- 
lock,  123  ; Portmadoc,  364  ; Rangemore, 
467 ; Redland,  Bristol,  318  ; Reigate, 
426  ; Rendcomb,  15  ; Roseneath,  Dum- 
barton, 35;  Rubery,  426;  Skelmorlie,- 
363;  St.  Cleer,  487;  Smailholm,  123; 
Southport,  300  ; Southampton,  176  : Stoke 
Prior,  140  ; Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  244  ; 
Spaxton,  363;  Swansea,  105,  298; 

Thelnetham,  447;  Thrybergh,  141  ; 
Treharris,  89;  Treorky,  298;  Walsall, 
262;  Wednesbury,  106;  Weston  Favel, 
89  ; Winchester(Cathedral),  123  ; Wistan- 
stow,  176;  Yelverton,  51;  Ystrad 
Rhondda,  rot 

Churches,  building  and  repairing  of,  487 
Churchyard  Bottom  Wood,  Highgate,  90 
Churchyards  and  sanitation,  487 
City,  electric  light  in  the,  46S 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  S9 
Classes  in  photography,  &c.,  320 
Clay's  “safety”  hot-water  system,  125 
Clock  chimes,  a new  set  of,  427 
Clock  and  chimes,  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Coventry,  405 

Clocks  : Morchard  Bishop,  282  ; Thurles 
Cathedral.  Ireland,  159 
Clocks,  electric,  6 

Clothing  Hall,  the  Grand,  Sheffield,  176 
Club  : Conservative,  Cardiff,  297  ; Conser- 
vative, NewSeaham,3i8  ; Constitutional, 
Egham,  299;  Constitutional,  Lincoln,  15  : 
Liberal,  Yeovil,  363 
Coffee  tavern,  Burnham,  89 
College:  Hertford,  89;  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
Worksop,  190  ; St.  George's,  Wimbledon, 
208  ; Training,  Swansea,  447 
Colston  statue,  Bristol,  385 

Competitions  Aberdeen  Municipal 
Buildings,  153,  222  ; artisans'  dwellings, 
Kentish  Town,  401  ; chapel  and  Sunday 
school,  Nottingham,  10  ; Chapel, 
Wesleyan,  Skelmanthorpe,  188  ; Church, 
Hetton-le-Hole,  Durham,  461  ; Durham 
County  buildings,  87  : Hospital,  Bowness 
and  Windermere,  257  ; Infirmary, 
Tendring,  119;  Infirmary,  Eye,  West  of 
England,  65  ; Ipswich  Workhouse,  87  ; 
Liverpool  Royal  Insurance  Company's 
offices,  421  ; Lunatic  Asylum,  East  Rid- 
ing, 580 ; Municipal  buildings,  recon- 
struction, Aberdeen,  420  ; parish  hall  and 
Sunday  school,  Derby.  257  : School, 
Board,  Lancaster,  10  ; school,  Pembroke, 
139  ; school,  Pembroke  Dock,  315  ; 
Schools,  Board,  Houghton  Regis,  242  ; 
Schools,  County,  for  girls,  Bangor,  360  ; 


Schools,  County  Intermediate, Welshpool, 
461  ; schools,  Guernsey/  139  ; schools, 
Llanelly,  282 ; schools,  technical,  Hyde, 
Cheshire,  461  ; sewage  scheme,  Great 
Ayton,  192,  204 : sewerage  and  water 
supply,  Linslade,  359;  Siddons,  Mrs., 
memorial,  420;  town  hall  and  market 
house,  Thurles,  242  ; West  Ham 
Technical  Institute,  204,  213,  222  ; 

Y.M.C.A.  buildings,  Newcastle,  153 
Concert  hall : Birkenhead,  15  ; Blackheath, 
224,  340 

Conservatory,  Wolverhampton  Park,  106 
Continent,  tourists’  guide  to  the,  16 
Contract,  form  of,  for  Board  Schools, 
London,  282,  320 

Convenience,  underground  : Colchester, 
364  ; Shoreditch,  299 
Co-operative  premises,  Newcastle,  318 
Co-operative  store,  Skelmanthorpe,  486 
Cordwainers’  Company,  the,  342 
Cornwall,  sanitation  in,  142 
Corporation  plate,  discovery  of,  Reading,  42S 
Cottage  homes,  Aston  Union,  35 
County  Council  buildings,  Stafford,  362,  383 
Court-house  : Richmond,  486  ; Scunthorpe, 
300 ; Sheffield,  191 
Cricket  pavilion,  Newport,  14 1 
Cross  : East  Brent,  320  ; Luscombe,  Devon- 
shire, 384 ; Old  Market,  Peebles,  208 
Croydon  Master  Builders’  Association,  343 
Custom-house,  New  York,  state  of  the,  90 
Darlington,  lectures  on  architecture  at,  468 
Deaf  and  dumb  church,  Southampton,  176 
Deeside  residence  for  the  Duke  of  Fife,  281 
Demolition  of  houses,  danger  of,  405 
Demolition  of  Queen's  Head  Inn,  South- 
wark, 263 

Designing  of  public  buildings,  America,  405 
Destructor,  refuse,  Vestry  of  St.  Luke,  300 
Dickens's  London,  384 
Dinner,  annual,  of  Western  Plumbers,  301 
Dinner  of  workmen,  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  428 

Discoveryof  Corporation  plate,  Reading,  428 
Disinfecting  box,  automatic,  225 
Dissenting  Church  Building  News  :— 
Bebington,  35  ; Belfast,  16  ; Birkenhead, 
340  ; Bradbury,  340  ; Bromley,  15  ; 
Camelford,  33  : Cardiff,  317,  340  ; 

Carlisle,  16  ; Chard,  426 ; Clydebank, 
N.B.,  299;  Coventry,  16;  Edinburgh, 
340  ; Golcar,  486 ; Horfield,  88  ; 

Horsforth,  89 ; Hyson  Green,  317  ; 
Kelvinside,  Glasgow,  261  ; Kew,  244  ; 
Kirkburton,  486  ; Landrake,  35  ; 
Lavendon,  15  ; Leeds,  224  ; Leitb,  447  ; 
Liverpool,  318  ; Lowestoft,  317  ; 
Motherwell,  447  : Muthill,  224  ; Newport, 
Mon.,  157  ; Newquay,  364  ; North- 
ampton, 244  ; Paignton,  261,  281  ; 
Penarth,  208,  403  ; Rhyl,  176  ; 
Scarborough,  191  ; Small  Heath,  176; 
Stafford,  51  ; St.  Dominick,  Cornwall, 
262 ; Walsall,  15  ; Whitley,  105 ; 
Wolstanston,  300  ; Wolverhampton,  106 
District  Council  offices,  Barnes,  426 
Door -stop  and  catch,  a patent,  225 
Doorway,  Bristol  Cathedral,  105 
Dore  Abbey,  excavations  at,  366 
Douglas  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  44S 
Drainage:  East  Molesey,  383  ; Goole,  123  ; 

Shrewsbury,  106;  Tickhill,  341 
Dresden,  proposed  exhibition  in,  488 
Dublin  Arts  and  Cralts  Exhibition,  342,  405 
Duke's  self-lighting  gas  burner,  36 
Dunfermline  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  448 
Dwellings,  workmens’,  Plymouth,  141 
East-end  dwellings  company,  53 
Edinburgh  : building  trade,  208  ; Hospital 
for  sick  children,  340  ; Old  Lawnmarket 
buildings,  69  ; School  of  Applied  Art,  448 
Effigy,  memorial,  Bristol,  52 
Election,  Cardiff  County  Council,  365 
Elections,  new  R.A.,  90 
Electric  clocks,  6 

I Electric  indicating  apparatus,  Weymouth, 
J76  . . 

Electric  light : Ayr,  208  ; Cancer  Hospital, 
Brompton,  341;  Cardiff,  69;  Hackney, 
90 ; Hanley,  319 ; in  the  City,  468  ; 
Newport,  320;  Salford,  123;  Tunbridge 
Wells,  282 

Electric  lighting  of  railway  carriages,  429 
Electric  railway,  Snaffell,  Isle  of  Man,  158 
Electrical  workmen,  a warning  as  to,  427 
Empire  Palace  of  Varieties,  Sheffield,  244 
Engineering  trades’  report,  52 
English  : engines  in  China,  448;  window 
fittings  in  Turkey,  53 
Entrance  to  Ormeau  Park,  Belfast,  159 
Episcopal  Church,  Insch,  N,B.,  157 
Epping  Forest  Museum,  342 
Excavations  at  Dore  Abbey,  366 
Exeter,  sanitary  condition  of,  341 
Exhibition  : Art  and  Industrial,  White- 
haven, 405  ; Arts  and  Crafts,  Dublin,  342, 
405:  Cardiff.  193,  208;  Chicago,  142; 
Dunfermline  Fine  Art,  448;  Fine  Arts  and 
Industrial,  Douglas,  448;  Industrial, 
Battersea,  428  ; Lithographic,  Paris,  90  ; 
Paris,  1900,  36  : of  old  and  modern  china 
and  glass,  759;  of  plumbers’  work, 
Dumfries,  209  ; proposed,  Dresden,  488  ; 
Sanitary,  Paris,  52  ; Swiss,  Geneva,  320 
Exhibitions,  art  and  industrial,  366 
Exhibitions  in  science  and  technology,  158 
Explosion,  gas,  the  Strand,  320,  341,  343,  385 
Exportsof  granite,  Aberdeen  to  theU.S.,263 
Figaro,  the  Paris,  buildings  for  the,  16 
Fine  arts,  a minister  of,  428 
Fire  alarm,  a pneumatic,  209 
Fire  Congress,  Amsterdam,  177 
Fireproof  materials,  tests  of,  New  York,  168 
Fire  station,  Birkenhead,  467 
Flats  : Dublin,  157  ; Hammersmith,  426  ; 
London,  245 

Flooding  of  basements  by  drainage,  300 
Floods  preventions,  Thames,  365 


Font  canopy,  Barnet  Church,  448 
Font,  deaf  & dumb  church,  Oxford-st.,  405 
Foot-bridge,  Parliament  Hill  Fields,  High- 
gate, 488 

Foreign  and  Colonial  News  : Amsterdam, 
177  : Austria,  142,  177,  192,  263,  320,  341, 
427,  447,  487 ; Bavaria,  142 : Bombay, 
384  ; Calcutta,  90:  Dresden,  488  ; France, 
3b)  53»  7°»  124, 141,  158,  177,  192,  209, 

223,  245,  262,  282,  300,  319,  341,  365,  384, 
404,  427,  447,  468,  487;  Geneva,  320; 
Germany,  124,  141,  158,  177,  282,  300, 
319,  352i  384,  404,  468,  487 : Hanover, 
488  ; Madras,  17S  ; Russia,  177,  263,  487  ; 
Saxony,  158,  468  ; Switzerland,  263,  384 
Forest  Gate  and  Upton  Park,  sale,  385 
Forms  of  contract  for  Board  Schools, 
London,  282 

Fountain:  drinking,  Newcastle,  158; 

memorial,  Alltwen,  301 
France  : monumental  sculpture  in,  53  ; new 
railways  in,  36,  90 

Frost : how  to  keep  out,  469  ; water-supply 
in  severe,  405 

Fulham,  St.  John’s  Lodge,  16 

Gabriel’s  automatic  disinfecting-box,  225 
Gallery,  an  ancient  Roman,  320 
Gareloch,  pollution  of  the,  262 
Gas-burner,  the  self-lighting,  36 
Gas  explosion,  the  Strand,  320,  341,  343,  385 
Gas,  standard  of  light  for,  428 
Gates,  Weston  Park,  Sheffield,  137 
General  Building  News,  15,  35,  51,  69, 
88,  105,  123,  140,  156,  175,  190,  207,  224, 
244,  261,  281,  298,  317,  339,  362,  382,  403, 
426,  447,  466,  486 
Geneva,  Swiss  exhibition  at,  320 
Glasgow  Bldg.  Trades  Exchange,  342,  401 
Glass  tablets,  printed,  320 
Government  contracts  & sub-contracting,  342 
Granite  exports,  Aberdeen  to  the  U.S.,  263 
Gray's  Inn,  demolition  in,  102 
“ Grosvenor"  patent  gully,  320 
Guide,  tourists',  to  the  Continent,  16 
Guild,  the  Artists’,  342 
Gully,  the  “ Grosvenor’’  patent,  320 

Hadrian's  Wall,  192 

Hall  : Bayswater,  15  ; Birkenhead,  15  ; 
Blackheath,  224,  340 ; Cwmbwrla,  88 ; 
Dunmurry,  299;  Newcastle,  208;  Per- 
shore, 191  ; Strathaven,  340  ; Upper 
Heeley,  157  ; Warrington,  244 
Halls  : masonic,  Glasgow  318  ; memorial, 
Kirkcaldy,  176 

Hall  and  library,  Edinburgh,  105 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  repairs  to,  90 
Harbour,  Brest,  16 
Harbour  tunnel,  Glasgow,  35 
Heating  apparatus,  Nottingham  Castle,  36 
Hermite  sanitation,  Netley  Hospital,  157 
Highgate  archway,  rebuilding,  365 
Hill’s  noiseless  flap  ventilators,  36 
Home  : convalescent,  Llanfairfechan,  89  ; 
convalescent,  Grange-over-Sands,  157 ; 
sailors',  Aberdeen,  244  ; sailors’,  Devon- 
port, 141 ; soldiers'  and  sailors’  Norwich, 
486 

Homes,  cottage.  Aston  Union,  35 
Honours  to  an  English  painter,  321 
Hospitals  : Aberdeen,  340 ; Birmingham, 
364  ; Brompton,  341 ; Devon  and  Exeter, 
157  ; Dublin,  404  ; Edinburgh,  340  ; 
Exeter, 318  ; Glasgow,  17$  ; Grosvenor,  for 
women  and  children,  125;  Hinckley,  157  ; 
London  Homoeopathic,  52;  Netley,  157; 
Paignton,  200  : Porth,  340;  Sheffield,  401 
Hospitals,  ventilation  of,  177 
Hotel  : Birmingham,  244 ; Cromer,  51  ; 
Luccombe  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight,  245 ; 
Wallser.d,  176 

Hot-water  system,  Clay's  “ safety,"  125 
House  of  Commons,  smells  in  the,  142 
House  demolition,  dangers  of,  405 
House,  “the  Knapp,”  Bradpole,  318 
Houses,  Green-street,  Charing  Gross,  52 

Indicating  apparatus,,  electric,  Weymouth, 

176  . 

Industrial  exhibition,  Battersea,  428 
Infirmary:  Bideford,  176 Helensburgh, 

244  ; Isleworth,  123  : King's  Norton, 
156  ; Lancaster,  141;  Workhouse,  Burnley, 
404  ; Workhouse,  Ottershaw,  363 

Improvements,  public  : Bridlington,  321 
Carlisle,  208 : Colwyn  Bay,  365  ; Mon- 
mouth, 52;  Newcastle,  177;  Southport, 

245 

Institute,  technical  : Norwood,  88  ; Rich- 
mond, 244 

Institution  of  Builders'  Clerks,  proposed,  301 
Insurance  Co.'s  buildings,  Prudential,  486 
Insurance  buildings,  Hanover,  488 
“ Invicta”  brickmaking  machine,  159 

Jewish  Synagogue,  Pontypridd,  317 
Journalistic  enterprise,  124 
Jungfrau  Railway,  141 
Jupiter,  the  planet,  405 

King's  College  : distribution  of  prizes  at, 
263  ; sanitary  exhibition  at,  106 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  209 
Knot  Mill  Station  improvement,  403 

Lamp,  safety  paraffin,  225 
Lancashire,  appointment  of  architect,  405 
Landlords’  liability  for  accidents,  301 
Land  sale,  West  Worthing,  177 
Latrines,  public,  in  Paris,  36 
Lawnmarket  buildings,  old,  Edinburgh,  69 
Lectern,  Trevalga  Church,  Cornwall,  385 
Lecture  Hall,  Dunmurry,  co.  Antrim,  299 
Lectures  : at  the  Society  of  Arts,  487  ; on 
architecture  at  Darlington,  468  ; tech- 
nical, 301 

Letter-cards,  improved,  69 
Letters,  metal,  for  shop  names,  52 
Level,  a new  builders',  89 


Library : Cardiff,  125,  191,  426  ; Edin- 
burgh, 89,  105 ; Everton,  447 ; New- 
castle, 299 ; Thornliebank,  88 
Light  railways  : Austrian,  192  : conference 
on,  427 

Light,  standard  of,  for  gas,  428 
Lighthouse,  Rattray  Head,  262 
Lighting,  electric,  of  railway  carriages,  429 
Lithographic  Exhibition,  Paris,  90 
London  Bldg.  Act,  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  469 
London  water-supply,  142 
Long  service,  a,  209 
Louvre,  new  rooms  at  the,  52 
Lunatic  asylum,  Coxlodge,  105 

Machinery,  rating  of,  448 
Market  cross,  old,  Peebles,  208 
Market  : Birmingham,  88  ; Swansea,  363 
Mar  Castle,  Old,  Braemar,  190 
Masonic  : halls,  Glasgow,  318 ; temple, 
Cardiff,  244 

Matheson  & Grant’s  Engineering  Trades 
Report,  52 

Memorial,  Carlisle  Cathedral,  209 
Mersey  Bar,  deepening  the,  14 1 
Metal  letters  for  shop  names,  52 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  the,  427 
Middlesborough  builders  and  the  Corpora- 
tion, 90 

Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  a,  428 
Miscellaneous,  16,  35,  52,  69,  89,  106,  124, 
142,  158,  177,  192,  209,  225,  245,  263,  282, 
300,  320,  341,  365,  384,  404,  427,  448,  468, 
487 

Mission  : hall,  Pershore,  191;  house,  Shore- 
ditch, 35 

Monument : to  Burns,  Ayr,  70;  to  Carnot,  at 
Nice,  16;  to  the  late  Ewan  Christian, 
225;  York  Minster,  142 
Monuments,  care  of  our  national,  341 
Monumental  Brass  Society,  the,  384 
Monumental  sculpture  in  France,  53 
Mortuary,  Belfast,  317 

Mosaic  paving,  Ipplepen  Ch  , Devon,  159 
Moulding  machine.  Sugar's  roller-feed,  282 
Museum  : Exeter,  69  ; Epping  Forest,  342  ; 

Newport,  141 
Museum  Sunday,  320 
Museums,  municipal,  Paris,  469 
Music-hall  alterations,  Bristol,  89 

Nave,  Carlisle  Cathedral,  283 
Newcastle  Lunatic  Asylum,  Coxlodge,  105 
Newmarket  Workhouse  chapel,  299 
New  York  : Custom  House,  state  of  the, 
90;  tests  of  fire-proof  materials,  168 
Nottingham  Castle  heating  apparatus,  36 
Nursing  Institution,  Wolverhampton,  245 

Oak-carving,  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  468 
“ Oak  House,"  West  Bromwich,  restora- 
tion of,  244 

Obelisks,  memorial,  Hawick,  192 
Obituary -.—Brock,  E.  P.  Loftus,  339,  357. 
404;  Bucknall,  B.,  486;  Clarke,  T. 
Chatfeild,  15  ; Colson,  J.,  156  ; Cundy, 
T.,  426  ; Dean,  R.  H..  105  ; Hunt,  R. 
M.,  122  ; Knowles,  G.,  88  ; Lucas,  C.  T., 
447  ; Prylinski,  Herr,  426  ; Rathbone, 
P.  H.,  392  ; Renwick,  J.,  69 ; Smith,  H., 
244,  263:  Trounson,  J.  W.,  362 
Offices:  Austin  Friars,  88;  District 
Council,  Barnes,  426 

Opaque  blinds,  Putney  School  of  Art,  404 

Open  spaces,  30 

Open  spaces,  London,  384 

Opera  Comique,  alterations  at  the,  385 

Outings,  trade,  142 

Oxford  University  Brass  Rubbing  Soc.,384 

Painter,  honours  to  an  English,  321 
Palace  of  Varieties.  Empire,  Sheffield,  244 
Panels  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  429 
Paraffin  lamp,  safety,  225 
Paris : Exhibition  of  1900,  36  ; Litho- 
graphic Exhibition,  90  ; municipal! 
museums,  469 ; public  latrines  in,  36 
rope  railway  in,  90  ; Sanitary  Exhibition, 

52  ; smells  of,  53 

Parish  Room,  Ipswich,  364,  383 
Park  : Devonport,  320  ; Dorchester,  405 
Parr  Hall,  Warrington,  244 
Partnership,  125,  263,  404 
Patent  office  extension,  340 
Patents  : — Aspbalte,  178;  bolls,  160; 
brickkilns,  37 /bricks,  17,  160,  178,  2x1, 
302,  489  building  blocks,  322 ; case- 
ments. 386  ; ceiling  roses,  246  ; cements, 
469  ; chimney  cowls,  194,  344  ; chimney 
pots,  210,  246,  407;  chimney-pot  and  venti- 
lator, 125;  chimney  shafts,  283:  chim- 
neys, 71  ; cisterns,  flushing,  125:  closets, 
trough,  143;  composition  for  roads,  &c., 
125;  concrete  pavement,  367;  cowl, 
chimney,  470 ; cowls,  178  ; crest  tiles, 
430;  disinfecting  apparatus,  322;  door- 
checks,  226  ; door  bolts,  194  ; doorframe, 

53  ; door  knobs  and  spindles,  125  : door- 

springs,  210;  door-stops,  430  ; doors,  self- 
closing, 430  : doors,  windows,  &c., 
322;  drainage,  211,  488;  drain  con- 

nextions,  246  -,  drain  test,  488 ; drain 
traps,  450 ; drains,  450 ; drains  and 
sewers,  143;  fan-light  opener,  17; 
fastening  doors,  322  ; fire-grates,  53, 
194,  210,  322,  450,  470 : fire-grate  and 
flue,  450  ; fire-places,  284,  302  ; fireproof 
buildings,  367  ; fireproof  doors,  263 ; 
fireproof  floors,  226  ; floors,  37,  71, 

302,  489  : floor  door  - springs,  344  : 
floors  and  ceilings,  406  ; flushing 
apparatus,  283,  430 ; flushing  water, 

53  ; flushing  water-closets,  143  ; gates, 
344  ; gate-holder,  226  ; glass,  91  ; glazing, 
450;  glue,  367;  gold  paint,  160;  hinges, 
160,  322  ; hot  water  apparatus,  263 : 
housing  timber,  17  ; joiners’  benches, 
344 ; kilns,  71,  226,  263,  386 : lathing, 
210  ; laths,  71  ; levelling  instrument, 
125  ; paint,  53,  194  ; paint  brushes,  322, 
430  ; paint  pois,  91  : painting,  37 
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GENERAL  (continued) 

partitions,  17,  430;  paving,  407;  paving- 
blocks,  53, 108  ; paving  stones,  406  ; pipe- 
socket,  246  ; pipes,  246,  283,  367  ; ratters, 
fireproof,  470  ; rooting-tiles,  91,  226, 
263  ; sashes,  125  ; saws,  226,  367, 

450 ; saw-guard,  469 ; saws  for  steel, 
143  ; seats,  160  ; set  squares,  53,  226  ; 
sewers,  302;  skylights,  226;  slide-rules, 
367  ; stone,  37  ; stones,  430  ; surveying 
instruments,  469  ; tiled  rooting  lath,  430  ; 
tiles,  125,  143,  171,  178,  302,  367;  traps, 
53,  71,  246 ; vaults,  226  ; ventilators,  37, 
71,  108,  194,  386,  450,  488;  walls,  160, 
263  ; water-closets,  37,  53,  91,  125,  143, 
160,  178,  263,  283,  302,  322,  344,  367, 
386 ; water-closet  joints,  470  ; water- 
pipes,  284;  wedges,  71,  178;  windows, 
*7.  37.  91.  *°8,  178,  194,  210,  246,  302, 
344.  367.  386,  407,  470,  489 ; window- 
fasteners,  344,  430  ; wood-preserving,  302 
Pavements,  wood  v.  asphalte,  192 
Pavilion,  Ryde,  35 

Paving,  mosaic,  Jpplepen  Ch.,  Devon,  159 
Penrhyn  slates,  193 
People’s  Palace,  Newcastle,  28  r 
Perth  builders'  excursion,  124 
Photography,  &c.,  classes  in,  320 
Pier,  wharf,  Plymouth,  192 
Pillar,  memorial,  Crowthorne,  342 
Planet  Jupiter,  the,  405 
Plate,  discovery  of  Corporation,  Reading, 
428 

Plumbers  : national  registration  of,  342  ; 

western,  annual  dinner  of,  301  ; work,  437 
Plumbers' work,  Dumfries,  exhibition  of,  209 
Pneumatic  fire  alarm,  a,  209 
Poet's  Corner,  Westmins.er,  469 
Police  buildings  : Aberdeen,  207  ; Coventry’, 
447 ; Glasgow,  157  ; Lichfield,  340 ; 
South  Molton,  157  : Stoke-on-Trent,  317 
Pollution  of  the:  Aire  and  Calder,  318; 

Gareloch,  Dumbarton,  262 
Portland  water  supply,  383 
Tost  offices  : Galashiels,  106  ; Portadown, 
299;  Wolverhampton,  208 
Pottery:  architectural,  Hamworthy,  301; 

Bourne  Valley,  Bournemouth,  177 
Premises  : business,  Birmingham,  89,  208  ; 
co-operative,  Newcastle,  3i3;  Herald , 
Glasgow,  426;  Kensington,  382;  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  447  ; Sheffield,  176,  191  ; 
Stowmarket,  467  ; Tottenham  Court-road, 

364 

Printed  glass  tablets,  320 
Prizes,  King's  College,  distribution  of,  263 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.'s  buildings,  486 
Prussian  Royal  Academy,  president  of,  124 
Public  improvements,  Southport,  245 
Pullman  vestibule  train,  385 
Pulpit  : All  Saints’  Church,  Falmouth, 
342  ; St.  Cleer  Church,  Cornwall,  487 
Pumping  machinery,  Hereford  Waterworks, 
364  . 

Purification  of  the  Avon,  319 

Putney  School  of  Art,  opaque  blinds,  404 

“Queen's  Head”  Inn,  Southwark,  demoli- 
tion of,  263 

Railway  carriages,  electric  lighting  of,  429 
Railway  : Jungfrau,  141  ; Weardale,  300 
Railway  : rope,  in  Paris,  90 ; Snaefell 
Electric,  Isle  of  Man,  158 : station, 
Bombay,  &c..  384;  the  Wrexham  and 
Ellesmere,  341 

Railways  : Austrian  light,  192  ; conference 
on  light,  427  ; in  France,  new,  36,  90  ; 
proposed,  in  the  North,  341 
Rating  of  machinery.  448 
Recreation-ground,  Biiston,  320 


Refuse-destructor,  Vestry  of  St.  Luke,  300 
Registration  of  plumbers,  342 
Regulation  of  shelters,  385 
Reigate  Priory,  Surrey,  additions  to,  52 
Removal,  notice  of,  106 
Remuneration  of  School  Board  architects, 301 
Reredos  : Home  of  Community  of  Epiphany, 
Truro,  404  ; Upton-on-Severn,  448 
Reservoirs,  East  London  Water  Co.’s,  365 
Residential  flats,  London,  245 
Residence,  the  Duke  of  Fife's  Deeside,  281 
Restoration  of  “Oak  House,"  West  Brom- 
wich, 244 

Richmond  Hill,  385 
Rochdale  building  regulations,  125 
Roman  Catholic  Building  News  : chapel. 
Convent  of  the  Cross,  Boscoinbe,  155  : 
church,  Balsall  Heath,  224  : churcb, 
Birmingham,  363  ; church,  Chelsea,  31S  ; 
church,  Cork,  363  ; church,  Edinburgh, 
426  ; cburch,  Ferbane,  157  ; church,  Hull, 
157;  church,  Morpeth,  405;  church, 
Northampton,  426:  school,  Harrogate,  208 
Rooms,  new,  at  the  Louvre,  52 
Rope  railway  in  Paris,  90 
Roumania,  British  trade  in,  300 
Royal  Academy  elections,  new,  90 
Royal  Exchange  panels,  429 
Rutty's  road-scarifiers,  124 

Sailors'  home  : Aberdeen,  244  ; Devonport, 
141 

“St.  John's  Lodge,"  Fulham,  16 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  Deptford,  468 
Sagar's  roller-feed  moulding  machine,  282 
Sale,  Forest  Gate  and  Upton  Park,  385 
Sales,  a year's,  at  the  London  Mart,  487 
Salvation  Army  she'ters,  405 
Sanitary  and  Engineering  News.— 35, 
69,  89,  106,  123,  141,  157,  176,  192,  209, 
225,  245,  262,  282,  300,  313,  340,  364,  383, 
404,  467 

Sanitary:  condition  of  Exeter.  341  ; con- 
venience, Shoredtch,  299  ; exhibit,  King's 
College,  io5;  Exhibition,  Paris,  52  ; ln- 
SDectors  at  Darwin,  124  ; Inspectors  at 
Huddersfield,  124  ; officials'  chambers, 
Glasgow,  16 

Sanitation  : churchyards  and,  487  : in 
Cornwall,  142  ; of  Bishop  Auckland, 
225  ; Quarry  Bank,  Staffs,  192 
Sanatorium,  Cardiff',  123 
Scholarships  and  exhibitions,  art,  89 
School  Board  architects  and  their  remunera- 
tion, 301 

School  Building  News  : — Accrington,  176  ; 
Airdrie,  123 ; Arbroath,  176 ; Ashton- 
upon- Mersey,  340  ; Ashton-upon-Ribble, 
317;  Barkisland,  282,  403:  Belfast,  299; 
Bill  Quay,  123  ; Biiston,  363  ; Birming- 
ham, 208,  467  ; Blyth,  123  ; Bristol,  299, 
340  ; Camborne,  69  ; Cardiff,  467  1 Cum- 
whinton,  426  : Darlington,  51,  299! 
Droitwich,  191  ; Dublin,  141.  175,  19 1 ; 
Dunmurry,  co.  Antrim,  299  ; Dundonald, 
281;  Egham,  51;  Farnham,  89^383; 
Glasgow,  262  ; Gloucester,  224  ; Golcar, 
69,  486  ; Gospel  Oak,  Tipton,  191  ; 
Grimsby,  318  ; Harrogate,  208  ; Hert- 
ford, 89 ; Lancaster,  157  : Morley,  191  ; 
Newport,  Barnstable,  244  ; Norwich, 
486 ; Ockbrook  and  Barrowash,  176  ; 
Oxford,  141  ; Penzance,  299 ; Preston, 
35  ; Reading,  466  ; Richmond,  88  ; Sal- 
ford, 313 ; Saxmundham,  363  ; Scar- 
borough, 19:  ; Sheffield,  299  ; Short 
Heath,  123  ; Small  Heath,  i7o;_Sowerby 
Bridge,  51;  Stamford.  208;  Stranraer, 
364;  Taunton,  76;  Tenbury,  89;  Totter- 
down,  105  ; Wakefield,  281  ; Watford, 
69  ; Wednesbury,  106  ; Wednesfield,  383 ; 
Westbury  Leigh,  244  ; Whitechapel,  486 ; 


Winsford,  123  : Wolverhampton,  106,  244; 
Wrexham,  281  ; York,  105 
School  of  Applied  Art,  Edinburgh,  448 
School  of  art  wood-carving,  South  Ken- 
sington, 215 

School.  Trades'  Training,  Carpenters'  Com- 
pany's, 259 

Sewage  and  sewage  disposal  works  : Alton, 
384  ; Bowness,  157  ; Brownhills,  467  ; 
Buckingham,  340 ; Cheddington,  225  ; 
Chester-le-street,  192  ; Chorley,  341  ; 
East  Molesey,  383  ; France,  158  ; Glos- 
sop,  158  ; Godaiming, _ 364  ; Gorton,  363  ; 
Great  Ayton,  192  : King’s  Norton,  22s  ; 
Manchester,  262  ; Ossett,  69  ; Richmond, 
319  ’,  Shepton  Mallet,  467  ; Wakefield, 
318;  Wednesbury,  176  ; West  Bridgford, 
« 4 1 ; Westminster,  192;  Woking,  53; 
York,  69 

Sewage  treatment,  medal  for  paper  on,  16 
Science  and  technology,  exhibitions  in,  158 
Scientific  and  technological  literature, 
agents  for,  125 

Scottish  Building  Trades'  Federation,  321 
Screen  : Downham,  Cambridge,  140  : St. 
Matthew’s  Church,  Ipswich,  384  ; St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Kensington,  33 
Sculpture  : Assurance  Offices,  Calcutta, 
365  ; Bombay  railway  station,  384 
Sea-wall,  Penzance,  89 
Sell's  registered  telegraphic  addresses,  36, 

, -63 

Service,  a long,  209 
Sheffield  streets,  159 

Shelters  : Salvation  Army’,  405  ; the  regula- 
tion of,  385 

Ship  Canal,  Berlin,  141 

Shop  names,  metal  letters  for,  52 

Shoreditch  Municipal  Technical  School,  89 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  memorial,  420 

Slate  trade,  the,  469 

Slates,  Penrhyn,  193 

Smells  : in  the  House  of  Commons,  142  ; 

offensive,  89  ; Paris,  53 
Smoke-consuming  experiments,  Edinburgh, 

Snaefell  Electric  Railway,  Isle  of  Man,  158 
Society  of  Arts,  lectures  at  the,  4S7 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Norwich,  486 
Spaces,  open,  London,  384 
Stafford  County  Council  buildings,  362,  383 
Stained  Glass  and  Decoration : Ans- 
ford,  427;  Ardleigh,  209;  Ashbourn, 
448  : Barnet,  448  ; Calcutta,  365  ; Cleve- 
don  House,  365;  Coventry,  447  ; Crump- 
sail,  209 ; East  Budleigh,  36  ; Glasgow, 
176 ; Greatford,  225  ; Greenhead,  124  ; 
Helensburg,  448 ; Leeds,  365;  Mawnan, 
427;  Merchiston,  Edinburgh,  23z  ; Mor- 
peth, 405  ; Redditch,  427  ; Smethwick. 
245;  South  Mimms,  177;  Stokenchurch, 
177  ; Wrexham,  223 

Stair-treads  for  Government  buildings,  245 
Standard  of  light  for  gas,  428 
Station  improvement,  Knot  Mill,  403 
Statue:  Burns',  Ayr.  159;  Burns',  for 
Irvine,  405  ; memorial,  Carlisle  Cathedral, 
209  ; the  Colston,  Bristol,  385 
Statuette,  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  469 
Store,  co-operative,  Skelmanthorpe,  486 
Strand  gas  explosion,  320,  341,  343,  385 
Street  improvements,  Cowper,  404 
Streets,  Sheffield,  159 

Sub-contracting  and  Government  contracts, 
34* 

Surveyorships,  36,  177.  193,  241,  25.3,  469 
Swiss  building-material  testing  station,  106 
Swiss  exhibition  at  Geneva,  320 
Synagogue,  Jewish,  Pontypridd,  317 

Tablet,  memorial,  Danbury  Church,  365 
Tablets,  printed  glass,  320 


Techincal:  Institute,  Norwood,  88;  Insti- 
tute, Richmond,  244  ; lectures,  301  ; 
School,  Accrington,  176;  School, 
Birmingham,  208,  467  ; School,  Preston, 
35 ; Schools,  Richmond,  88 ; Schools, 
Stamford,  208;  Schools,  Winsford,  123 
Telegraphic  addresses,  36,  263 
Temple,  Masonic,  Cardiff,  244 
Tenders,  lists  of,  for  publication,  428 
Testing  station,  Swiss  building  material,  106 
Tests  of  fireproof  materials,  New  York,  168 
Thames  floods  prevention,  365 
Theatre  : Barnstable,  244  ; Glasgow,  191  ; 

Heaton,  486  ; Stratford,  244,  340 
Tipping-van,  improved,  468 
Tourists'  Guide  to  the  Continent,  16 
Town  Hall  : Cowbridge,  363  ; Morley,  299 
Trade-marks,  488 
Trade  notices,  36,  53,  xo6,  192,  468 
Trade  outings,  142 

Trades'  Trading  School,  the  Carpenters' 
Company's,  259 
Train,  Pullman  vestibule,  385 
Training  College,  Swansea,  447 
Tramway,  Brixton  Cable,  404 
Tribunal  of  Appeal,  London  Bldg.  Act,  469 
Trinity  Hall,  additions,  Aberdeen,  317 
Tunnels  : Blackwall,  341,  467  ; Glasgow,  35 
Turkey,  English  window  fittings  in,  53 
Turnpikes,  the  last  of  the,  225 

United  States,  bldng.  operations  in  the,  124 
University  College,  London,  125 
University  extensions,  Aberdeen,  298 

Van,  improved  tipping,  468 
Ventilation  of  hospitals,  177 
Ventilation  and  warming,  &c.,  468 
Ventilator,  Hill's  noiseless  flap,  36 
Vestibule  train,  the  Pullman,  385 
Vestries  and  the  water-supply,  365 

Wall,  Hadrian's,  192 
Warning,  as  to  electrical  workmen,  427 
Water  supply  : Arbroath,  384  ; Bamford, 
365  ; Birmingham,  245  ; Bishop's  Lydeard, 
262  ; Calcutta,  90  ; Evesham,  262  ; 
Gretton,  157  ; Johnstone,  319  ; Leicester, 
209;  Londo-.,  142;  Lostwithiel,  158; 
Malvern  Link,  225;  Northam,  209; 
North  Walsham,  89  ; Portland,  282,  383  ; 
Portland,  Oregon,  69  ; Shrewsbury,  xo6  ; 
Stratford-on-Avon,  157  ; Wakefield,  318 
Water  supply  in  severe  frost,  405 
Water  supply,  vestries  and  the,  365 
Waterworks:  Coventry,  282;  Hereford, 
364  ; Launceston,  364;  Leeds,  300  ; New- 
castle, 319  ; Portsoy,  124  ; Salcombe,  35 
Weardale.  new  railway  in,  300 
Welsh  church  : Aberavon,  447  ; Treorky, 
298 

Welsh  Presbyterian  chapel,  Liverpool,  313 
Westminster,  Poet's  Corner,  469 
Weymouth  waterworks  indicating  appara- 
tus, 176 

Wharf  pier,  Plymouth,  192 
Wheel,  a large,  for  Blackpool,  320 
Wheel  stop,  “automatic"  safety,  245 
Wickham  Hall,  Archl.  Association  at,  301 
Winchester  Cathedral,  condition  of,  123 
Window  : blinds  for  the  Government,  159 : 

fittings,  English,  in  Turkey,  53 
Wood  carving,  School  of  Art,  South  Kens- 
ington, 245 

Wood  v.  ashphalte  pavements,  192 
Workhouse:  infirmary,  Burnley,  404;  in- 
firmary, Ottershaw,  363  : wards,  Beverley, 
261 

Workmen's  dwellings,  Plymouth,  141 
Wrexham  and  Ellesmere  Railway,  341 

I Y.M.C.A.  buildings,  Belfast,  157 


ARCHITECTS, 


Etc,,  OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED, 


Aitchison,  Professor,  picture  - gallery, 
Holland  Park-road,  336 

Babb,  J.  S.,  “ Hermes  Psychagogos,"  frieze 
panel,  66 

Baggallay  & Bristowe,  central  hall  and 
pump-room,  New  Baths,  Harrogate,  398 
Bedingfield,  R.  W.,  a street  front,  205 
Begas,  Reinhold,  & G.  Halmhuber,  national 
monument, Emperor  William  I.,  Berlin, 155 
Belcher,  J. : design  for  wall-paper,  202  ; 
reredos,  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
Gordon-square,  172 

Blomfield,  A.  C.,  house  at  Lowestoft,  483 
Blomfield,  C.  J.,  house,  Poulton,  463 
Booth  & Anderson,  design  for  terrace, 
Stoke  Newington,  359 
Bouillon,  M.,  monument  to  Henri  Murger, 
Paris,  63 

Brewer,  H.  W.,  sketches  of  some  Norwich 
churches,  230,  231 

Brewill,  A W , & B.  E.  Baily  : “ Leenside," 
Nottingham,  315  ; the  sundial,  Whatton 
House.  276 

Briggs,  R.  A.,  house  at  Oxted,  173 
Brooks,  J.,  & Son,  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Willesden,  314 

Champneys,  Basil : proposed  west  front, 
Manchester  Cathedral,  258  ; Quingen- 
tenary Memorial  Buildings,  Winchester 
College,  358 

Clark  & Moscrop,  Fox  almhouses,  Norton, 85 
Collcutt,  T.  E.,  the  lecture-hall,  Imperial 
Institute,  120 

Cooksey  & Cox,  first  premiated  design, 
Durham  County  Council  bldgs.,  120,  12 1 


Cooper,  F.  B.,  business  premises,  297 
Cooper,  H.  F.  T.,  a small  town  house, 
297 

Corder,  J.  S.,  Wolsey's  College  Gate, 
Ipswich,  183 

Cutler,  T.  VV.,  small  country  houses,  421 

Darbyshire  & Smith,  Galtee  Castle,  co. 
Cork,  188 

Davis  & Emanuel,  Yarrow  Home  for  Con- 
valescent Children,  Broadstairs,  82,  83 
Deane,  E.  Eldon,  sketches  by  : campanile, 
Madison-squate,  New  York,  187  ; Ameri- 
can house  architecture,  7 
Douglas, Campbell,  & Morrison,  Discharged 
Prisoners’  Aid  Buildings,  Glasgow.  377 
Drury,  A.,  sculpture  relief:  “ Faith,”  49 

Elgood,  F.  M.,  house  in  Harley-street,  67 
Emerson,  W.  R.  : Church,  Unitarian,  Bar 
Harbour,  Mass.,  153;  house,  Bar  Har- 
bour, 152,  414  ; house,  America,  7 

Falguiere,  M.,  portrait-statue  of  “La 
Rochejacquelein,”  it 

Field,  Horace,  design  for  Hampstead 
Central  Public  Library,  483 
Figgis,  T.  P.,  proposed  cottages  at  Harrow, 

443 

Florence,  H.  L.,  business  premises,  Salis- 
bury-square,  E.C.,  155 
Formtlli,  T.  G.  C.,  design  for  decoration  of 
morning-room,  r88 

Freeman,  R.  Knill,  stables,  Graythwaite 
Hall,  Windermere.  421 
Fr6miet,  M.,  portrait-statue  of  “ Meis- 
sonier,"  xt 


Gibson  & Russell,  West  Ham,  Technical 
Institute,  239,  240,  241 
Goldie.  Child,  & Goldie,  interior  views,  I 
Church  of  St.  James,  Spanish  - place,  | 
=59 

Goldie,  E.  : interior  views,  Church  of  the  I 
Holy  Redeemer,  Chelsea,  258  : interior, 
Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  Chelsea, 
as  originally  des  gned,  359  ; interior  of  j 
hall,  Ashorne  Hill  House,  442 
Greenslade,  S.  K.  : sketches  with  the  Archi-  1 
tectural  Association  Excursion  : Chastle- 
ron  Church,  134  ; Chastleton  : entrance  j 
front  from  churchyard,  133  ; Church  and 
Manor  House,  Bucklands,  139  ; doorway,  \ 
Stanton,  134  ; Er.kington  Bridge  over  the  | 
Avon,  ix6  ; gateway,  Stanway,  134  : 
Gloucester  Cathedral  : two  bays  of  nave 
and  the  Reliquary,  133  : house,  Broadway, 
139  ; house,  Charlton  Abbotts,  139  ; house, 
Gloucester,  139  ; house,  Tewkesbury, 
139;  house.  Winchcombe,  133  : Jacobite 
house  and  church,  Winchombe,  133,  139  : 
Manor  Farm,  Southam,  139  : Postlip  ’ 
Manor  House  and  Chapel,  1 17  ; St.  John  s 
Church,  Gloucester.  139  ; at.  Nicholas’ 
Church,  Westgate,  Gloucester,  139;  Stan- 
way, part  of  entrance  front  and  lodge, 
139  ; Strensham  Church,  117  ; Tewkes- 
town  Abbey,  138  ; tower  at  the  Cross, 
Gloucester,  139. 

Hall,  G.  A.,  residence  at  Haslemere,  67 
Halmhuber,  G.,  and  R.  Begas,  monument 
to  Empeior  William  I , Berlin,  155 
Hart.  A.  H.,  marble  screen  and  throne, 
S.  Loienzo,  Rome,  462 


Hems,  H.,  & Sons,  recumbent  figure, 
Harvey  Memorial,  Harberton,  463 
Henschel,  G.,  piano  made  by  Messrs. 
Broad  wood,  359 

Hopkins,  A.  J.,  and  W.  V.  Aspen,  St. 

Oswald's  Church,  Fulham,  462 
Horsfall  & Williams,  Halifax  Bank,  48 
Horsley,  G.  C.  : buttresses,  St.  Etienne  le 
Vieux,  Caen,  420 ; part  of  west  door, 
Reims  Cathedral,  420 

Huntly-Gordon,  H.,  offices,  Moorgate- 
court  and  Cannon-street,  399 


Jackson,  F.  Hamilton,  stained  glass 
windows  of  chapel,  Emanuel  School, 
Wandsworth  Common,  482 

Jackson,  T.  G.,  choir-screen,  St.  David's 
Cathedral,  378 

Jacobsen,  H.,  chair-back  in  cut  and  tooled 
leather,  2x8 

Joseph,  Delissa  : Dominion  House, 
Fenchurch-street,  337;  West  India  House, 
Leadenhall-street,  337 


Lacy,  G.  J.?  elevation  and  details  of 
Newgate  Prison,  462 

Lindsay,  J. , competition  design,  Glasgow 
Art  Galleries,  378 

Lorimer,  R S. : modern  Scottish  homes 
built  in  local  style,  221  ; restoration  of, 
and  addition  to,  Earlshall,  File,  31 

Lucchesi,  A.  C.,  sculpture,  “ Destiny,"  49 


Mallows,  C.  E.,  Romsey  Abbey,  237,  238, 
=39 

May,  E.  J.,  stables,  Shaw  Hill,  Wilts,  443 
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ARCHITECTS,  &c.  (continued)  :— 

McKim,  Mead,  & White,  campanile, 
Madison-square,  New  York,  187 
Millard,  W.  electric  light  engine-house, 
Wickham  Hall,  Kent,  483 
Mitchell,  Arnold,  “St.  Margaret's,”  Mount 
Park,  Harrow,  85 

Mitchell- Withers,  J.  B.,  second,  premiated 
design,  Halifax  Bank  Competition,  315 
Montford,  Paul  R.,  sculpture  group, 
“ Mother  and  Child,"  42 
Morris,  G.  L.,  a labour  church,  259 
Mountford,  E.  W.,  additions  to  St.  Ann's 
Church,  Wandsworth,  30 
Mullins,  E.  Roscoe,  Memorial  Tablet, 
Preston  Free  Library,  205 

Newton,  Ernest : House  at  Sutton  Cold- 
field, 379  ; interior,  St.  Swithin's  Church, 
Lewisham.  220 

Newton,  P.E.,  design,  Public  Library,  336 
Niven  & Wigglesworth  : “ Kincardine,” 
Deeside,  n ; “ Teith  View,"  Doune,  296 

Oliver,  Andrew,  rubbing  of  a brass  of 
William  Grevel  and  wife,  Chipping- 
Camden,  115 


Paul,  R.  W. : sketches  with  the  Architec- 
tural Association  Excursion  ; Bishop's 
Cleeve  Church,  121  : Broadway  Church 
121 ; Southam  House,  121 ; Tewkesbury 
Abbey  House  and  Gate,  121 
Paul,  R.  W.,  Sketches  with  Somerset 
Archaeological  Society,  81 
Pennell,  Joseph,  “ Kincardine,’’  Deeside,  11 
Perry  & Reed,  Hotel  Cecil,  Victoria  Em- 
bankment, 277 

Pite,  A.  B.  : Design  for  wall  paper,  203  ; 
Furness  Abbey,  10. 

Pomeroy,  F.  W.  : part  of  frieze  represent- 
ing arts  and  crafts,  Sheffield  Town  Hall, 

| 358  ; portion  of  frieze  representing 

“ Labour,"  Sheffield  Town  Hall,  30 
; Powell,  E.  T.,  sketches  at  and  near 
Chartres,  45,  46,  47 

Ransome, j.,  house  near  Leicester,  443 
! Robson,  E.  R.,  Ashton  Grammar  School, 
interior  of  hall,  155 

Rope,  Miss  E.  M.,  sculpture,  “Guardian 
| Angel,"  43 

j Scott,  Baillie,  and  Seaton  Morris,  the  hall 
of  a country  house,  398 
Scott,  J.  Oldrid,  & C.  T.  Miles,  pulpit, 
St.  John’s  Church,  Boscombe,  416 


Silcock.T.  B.,  Llandudno  Municipal  Build- 
ings, 337 

Sirr,  H.,  sketches  of  domestic  metal-work, 
170,  171,  172 

Skipwortb,  A.  H.,  design  for  a large  cathe- 
dral, 204 

Skipper,  G.  J.  & F.W.,  Hotel  Mdtropole, 
Cromer,  418 

Slade,  B.  A.,  proposed  mansions,  Storey’s 
Gate,  463 

Smith,  P.  Rider,  Chantry  Tomb  of  Abbot 
Ramryge,  St.  Albans  Cathedral,  399 

Spalding  and  Cross,  congregational  church, 
West  Hampstead,  66 

Spence,  T.,  heraldic  window,  Mitchell 
Hall,  Aberdeen,  293 

Spiers,  R.  Phen6  : angle  of  choir  and  south 
transept,  Romsey  Abbey  237  ; Wolf- 
gang's Kirche,  Rothenburg,  276 

Stone,  P.  G.,  “ Norman's  Wood,”  Surrey, 
84 

Stratton,  S.  V.,  house,  an  American,  7 


Tapper,  W.  J.,  Bishop’s  Throne,  Colombo 
Cathedral,  220 

Trigas,  H.  I.,  pedestal  by  Donatello, 
National  Museum,  Florence,  352 


Vigors,  A.  F.,  Bedford  Court  Mansions,  420 

Waddell,  J.  A.  L.,  lifting  bridge  at 
Chicago,  60 

Walker,  W.  T.,  house,  Woodside  Park,  315 

Wallace,  W.,  “ Philiphaugh,”  Selkirk,  482 

Wallot,  Paul,  Imperial  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, Berlin,  102,  103 

Waterhouse,  A.,  & Son,  Prudential  As- 
surance Co.'s  Offices,  Edinburgh,  220 

Webb,  Aston  : St.  George's  Church,  Wor- 
cester, 48  ; Stafford  County  Infirmary,  as 
remodelled,  67 

Webb.  Aston,  & Ingress  Bell,  general  view, 
Christ’s  Hospital  Schools,  314 

Webb,  E.  Doran,  silver  altar-cross,  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  442 

Wilkinson,  F.,  sketch  of  Furness  Abbey,  11 

Wilson,  H.,  study  for  interior,  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Boscombe,  154 

Wilson,  Patten,  design  for  panel  in  a fiieze, 
310 

Wonnacott,  W.,  staircase,  Ashburnham 
House,  84 

Young,  W.,  staircase  hall,  Gosford  House, 
296 

Young  & Hall,  Home  for  the  Dying,  49 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


[ The  Illustrations  will  be  found  on , or  immediately  following  or  preceding,  the  pages  indicated.~\ 


ABBEYS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  : Furness,  Drawn  by 
A.  B.  Pite,  10 ; Plan  of  Furness,  10 ; Sketch  of,  by 
F.  Wilkinson,  n ; Romsey,  Drawings  and  Sketches  of, 
by  C.  E.  Mallows,  237,  238,  239  ; Plan  of,  Drawn  by 
C.  E.  Mallows,  238  ; Angle  of  Choir  and  South 
Transept,  Drawn  by  R.  Phen6  Spiers,  239 
Abbey,  Tewkesbury  : Drawn  by  S.  K.  Greenslade,  138 
Abbey  Gateway,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  205 
Abbot  Ramryge  Chantry  Tomb,  St.  Albans  : Drawn  by 
P.  Rider  Smith,  399 

Acropolis,  Plan  of  Excavations  on  Western  Slope  of  the, 
148,  163,  164 

Almshouses,  Fox,  Norton  : Clark  & Moscrop,  Architects,  85 
Almshouses,  Trinity,  Mile  End-road,  423 
Altar  Cross,  Silver,  Salisbury  Cathedral : E.  Doran  Webb, 
Architect,  442 

American  House  Architecture,  Sketches  of : E.  Eldon 
Deane,  7 

Architectural  Association  Excursion,  Sketches  on  the  Line 
of  Route:  By  S.  K.  Greenslade;  Chastleton  Church, 
134  ; Chastleton,  Entrance  Front  from  Churchyard, 
138;  Church  and  Manor  House,  Bucklands,  139; 
Doorway.  Stanton,  134 ; Eckington  Bridge  over  the 
Avon,  116;  Gateway,  Stanway,  134  ; Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral : Two  Bays  of  Nave  and  Reliquary,  138;  House, 
Broadway,  139  ; House,  Charlton  Abbots,  139 ; House, 
Gloucester,  139;  House,  Tewkesbury,  139;  House, 
Winchcombe,  133 ; Jacobite  House  and  Church, 
Winchcombe,  133,  139  ; Manor  Farm,  Southam,  139  ; 
Postlip  Manor  House  and  Chapel,  117  ; St.  John's 
Church,  Gloucester,  139 ; St.  Nicholas  Church,  West- 
gate,  Gloucester,  139  ; Stanway,  Part  of  Entrance  Front 
and  Lodge,  139;  Strensham  Church,  117  ; Tewkesbury 
Abbey,  138  ; Tower  at  the  Cross,  Gloucester,  139 
Architectural  Association  Excursion,  Sketches  on  the  Line 
of  Route : By  R.  W.  Paul;  Bishop's  Cleeve  Church, 
121}  Broadway  Church,  121  ; Southam  House,  121 ; 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  House  and  Gate,  121 
Architectural  Association  : James  Brooks  Prize  : Chantry 
of  Abbot  Ramryge  : Drawn  by  P.  Rider  Smith,  399 
Art  Galleries,  Glasgow  : Design  by  J.  Lindsay,  378 
Ashburnham  House  Staircase  : Drawn  by  W.  M.  Wonna- 
cott, 84 

Ashome  Hill  House,  Interior  of  Hall  : E.  Goldie,  Archi- 
tect, 442 

Ashton  Grammar  School,  Interior  of  Hall : E.  R.  Robson, 
Architect,  155 

Assurance  (Prudential)  Company's  Buildings,  Edinburgh: 
Alfred  Waterhouse  & Son,  Architects,  220 

BANK,  Halifax:  Horsfall  & Williams,  architects,  48; 
Second  Premiated  Design:  By  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers, 
3i5 

Bar  Harbour  : Country  House  at,  W.  R.  Emerson,  archi- 
tect, 152,  414 ; Unitarian  Church : W.  R.  Emerson, 
Architect,  153 

Baths,  Harrogate:  Central  Hall  and  Pump  Room: 

Baggallay  & Bristowe,  Architects,  398 
Bedford  : the  Hall  of  a Country  House  : Baillie  Scott  & 
Seton  Morris,  Architects,  308 
Bedford  Court  Mansions  : Allan  F.  Vigers,  Architect,  420 
Berlin,  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament:  Paul  Wallot, 
Architect,  102,  103 

Berlin,  Monument  to  Emperor  William  I.  : Reinhold 
Begas,  Sculptor,  and  G.  Halmhuber,  Architect,  155 
Bishop's  Cleeve  Church  : Sketches  of,  by  R.  W.  Paul,  121 
Bishop's  Throne,  Colombo  Cathedral : W.  J.  Tapper, 
Architect,  220 

Boscombe  : Pulpit,  St.  John's  Church:  J.  Oldrid  Scott  & 
C.  T.  Miles,  Architects,  416 ; Study  for  Interior  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church  : H.  Wilson,  Architect,  154 
Brass  of  William  Grevel  and  Wife,  Chipping  Camden  : 

From  a Rubbing  by  Andrew  Oliver,  115 
Bridge,  Eckington,  over  the  Avon  : Sketched  [by  S.  K. 
Gteenslade,  116 

Bridge,  Lifting,  Chicago:  J.  A.  L.  Waddell,  Engineer,  60 
Broadstairs  : Yarrow  Home  for  Convalescent  Children  : 

Davis  & Emanuel,  Architects,  82,  83 
Broad-street  Station,  Section  of,  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway,  U.S.A.,  390 

Broadway,  a House  at : Drawn  by  S.  K.  Greenslade,  139 
Broadway  Church  : Sketched  by  R.  W.  Paul,  121 
Brompton  Fire  Brigade  Station,  Plan,  23s 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Abbey  Gate  and  Norman  Tower,  205 
Business  Premises,  Proposed  : F.  B.  Cooper,  Architect,  297 
Buttresses,  St.  Etienne  le  Vieux,  Caen  : Drawn  by  G.  C. 
Horsley,  420 

CAMPANILE,  Madison-square,  New  York : McKim, 
Mead,  it  White,  Architects,  187 


Castle,  Galtee,  Cork  : Darbyshire  & Smith,  Architects, 

Cathedral,  Design  for  a Large  : By  A.  H.  Skipworth,  204 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  Gordon-square,  Reredos  : John 
Belcher,  Architect,  172 

Ceiling  in  Gallery,  Detail  of,  Earlshall,  Fife,  31 
Chair-back  in  Cut  and  Tooled  Leather  : Designed  by  H. 
Jacobsen,  218 

Chantry  Tomb,  Abbot  Ramryge,  St.  Albans  : Drawn  by 
P.  Rider  Smith,  399 

Charlton  Abbots,  House  : Drawn  by  S.  K.  Greenslade,  139 
Chartres,  Sketches  at  and  near  : By  E.  T.  Powell,  4s,  46,  47 
Chastleton  House  : Drawn  by  S.  K.  Greenslade,  138 
Chelsea  : Interior  of  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  25S  ; 

as  Originally  Designed  : E.  Goldie,  Architect,  339 
Chicago,  Lifting  Bridge  : J.  A.  L.  Waddell,  Engineer,  60 
Chipping  Camden,  Brass  of  William  Grevel  and  Wife  : 

From  a Rubbing  by  Andrew  Oliver,  115 
Choir-screen,  St.  David's  Cathedral : Drawn  by  T.  G. 
Jackson,  378 

Christ’s  Hospital  Schools,  Horsham  : General  View  of 
Design  : Aston  Webb  & Ingress  Bell,  Architects,  314 
Church,  A Labour  : Design  by  G.  L.  Morris,  259 
Church,  Chastleton  : Sketched  by  S.  K.  Greenslade,  134 
Church,  Congregational,  West  Hampstead  : Spalding  & 
Cross,  Architects,  66 

Church,  Monkwearmouth,  Sketches  of,  250,  251,  259 
Church,  Repton,  Derbyshire,  from  a Photograph,  297 
Church,  St.  Andrew's,  Boscombe,  Study  for  Interior : 
H.  Wilson,  Architect,  154 

Church,  St.  Andrew's,  Willesden  : James  Brooks  & Son, 
Architects,  314 

Church,  St.  Ann's,  Wandsworth,  Additions  to : E.  W. 
Mountford,  Architect,  30 

Church,  St.  George's,  Worcester : Aston  Webb,  Architect,  48 
Church,  St.  James',  Spanish-place : Interior  Views: 

Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie,  Architects,  259 
Church,  St.  John's,  Gloucester:  Drawn  by  S.  K.  Green- 
slade, 139 

Church,  St.  Nicholas’,  Westgate,  Gloucester  : Drawn  by 
S.  K.  Greenslade,  139 

Church,  St.  Oswald’s,  Fulham  : A.  J.  Hopkins  and  W.  V. 
Aspen,  Architects,  462 

Church,  St.  Swithin,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham  : Ernest 
Newton,  Architect,  220 

Church,  Strensham  : Sketched  by  S.  K.  Greenslade,  117 
Church,  the  Holy  Redeemer,  Chelsea,  Interior : E. 
Goldie,  Architect,  258 ; As  Originally  Designed  : E. 
Goldie,  Architect,  359 

Church,  the  Jacobite,  Winchcombe  : Sketched  by  S.  K. 
Greenslade,  139 

Church,  Unitarian,  Bar  Harbour,  Mass. : W.  R.  Emerson, 
Architect,  153 

Church,  Wolfgang’s,  Rothenburg : Drawn  by  R.  Phend 
Spiers,  276 

Churches : Bishop's  Cleeve  and  Broadway  : Sketches  by 
R.  W.  Paul,  121 

Churches,  Danish,  Plans,  &c.,  of,  307,  308 
Churches,  Norwich  : Sketches,  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  230,  231 
Church  and  Manor  House,  Buckland  : Drawn  by  S.  K. 
Greenslade,  139 

City  Office  Buildings,  two  : Delissa  Joseph,  Architect,  337 
College  Gate,  Ipswich,  Wolsey’s  : Sketched  by  J.  S. 
Corder,  183 

Cottages,  proposed,  Harrow  : T.  P.  Figgis,  A-chitect,  443 
County  Council  Buildings,  Durham : First  Premiated 
Design,  by  Cooksey  & Cox,  120,  T21 
Country  House,  Bar  Harbour:  W.  R.  Emerson,  Architect, 

414 

Country  Houses,  Small : T.  W.  Cutler,  Architect,  421 
Cresset  Stone.  Lewannick  Church,  138 
Cromer,  Hotel  Mdtropole  : G.  J.  & F.  W.  Skipper,  Archi- 
tects, 418 

Cross  in  Cemetery  of  Teampull  Brecan,  Aranmore,  206 
Cross,  Silver  Altar,  Salisbury  Cathedral : E.  Doran  Webb, 
Architect,  442 

DANISH  CHURCHES,  Plans,  &c.,  of,  307,  308 
Decoration  of  Morning-room,  Design  for : By  T.  G.  C. 
Formilli,  188 

Deir  el  Bahari,  Plan  of  Temple  of,  23 
Diagram  : Automatic  Disinfecting  Box,  225  ; Clay's 
“Safety"  Hot-water  System,  125;  “Grosvenor”  Patent 
Gully,  320 : Hill’s  Noiseless  Flap  Ventilators,  36 ; Lifting 
Bridge  at  Chicago,  60;  Section  of  a Well,  316 
Diagrams,  Concrete  Construction  in  America,  181,  182 
Diagrams  illustrating  article  on  Derbyshire  Marbles,  77 
Diagrams  illustrating  “Student’s  Column  " articles,  51,  68, 
122,  140,  155,  156,  175 
Diagrams  of  Alphabets,  96,  97 


i Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Building,  Glasgow  : Campbell 
Douglas  & Morrison,  Architects,  377 
| Domestic  Metal  Work  : Sketches  by  H.  Sirr,  170,  171, 172 
i Dominion  House,  Fenchurch-street  : Delissa  Joseph, 
' Architect,  337 

1 Donatello,  Pedestal  by,  in  the  National  Muse 
Drawn  by  H.  I.  Triggs,  352 
i Door,  Part  of  West,  Rr:~-  ' 

Horsley,  420 


Cathedral : Drawn  by  G.  C. 


1 Doorway,  Stanton  : Sketched  by  S.  K.  Greenslade,  134 
I Doorways,  Norman,  in  Kent,  189 
Dunstable,  Ashton  Grammar  School,  Interior  of  Hall  : 
E.  R.  Robson,  Architect,  155 

! Durham  County  Council  Buildings,  First  Premiated 
Design  : By  Cooksey  & Cox,  120,  121 
, Dying,  Home  for  the  : Young  & Hall,  Architects,  49 


EARLSHALL,  Fife : Courtyard,  30  ; Fireplace  in 
Gallery  and  Detail  of  Ceiling  in  Gallery,  31  ; Gatehouse 
■ and  Stables  and  Plan,  31 

Earlshall,  Fife  : Restoration  of  House  : R.  S.  Lorimer, 

I Architect,  31 

Eckington  Bridge  over  the  Avon : Sketched  by  S.  K. 

| Greenslade,  116 

, Edinburgh,  Prudential  Assurance  Co.'s  Buildings:  Alfred 
Waterhouse  & Son,  Architects,  220 
Electric  Light  . Engine  House,  Wickham  Hall  : W. 
Millard,  Architect,  483 

“ Ellary,”  ArgylLhiie  : R.  S.  Lorimer,  Architect,  221 
Emperor  William  1.  Monument,  Berlin  : Rcinhold  Begas,. 

Sculptor,  and  G.  Halmhuber,  Architect,  155 
Engine  House,  Electric  Light,  Wickham  Hall  : W. 

I Millard,  Architect,  483 


1 FIGURE,  Sculpture,  for  the  Harvey  Memorial,  Har- 
berton  : H.  Hems  & Sons,  Sculptors,  463 
Figure,  Sketch  of;  from  advertisement  of  The  Quest , 291 
Fire  Brigade  Station,  Brompton,  Plan  of,  235 
Fireplace  in  Gallery  and  Details  of  Ceiling  in  Gallery.. 

I Earlshall,  Fife,  31 
Fireplace,  Old,  Guildford,  424,  425 
Font,  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Launceston,  137 
Fox  Almshouses,  Norton  : Clark  & Moscrop,  Architects,  85. 
1 Frieze,  Design  for  Panel  in  a : By  Patten  Wilson,  310 
Frieze-panel,  “ Hermes  Psychagogos ’’  : Designed  by  J.  S. 
Babb,  66 

Frieze,  Town  Hall,  Sheffield  : F.  W.  Pomeroy,  Sculptor, 

j Fulham,  St.  Oswald's  Church  : A.  J.  Hopkins  & W.  V. 
Aspen,  Architects,  462 

Furness  Abbey  : View,  Dravyn  by  A.  B.  Pite,  10  ; Plan,, 
i 10  ; Sketch  from  N.  Transept : By  F.  Wilkinson,  11 


| GALTEE  CASTLE,  co.  Cork : Darbyshire  & Smith*. 
Architects,  188 

| Gate,  Wolsey’s  College,  Ipswich : Sketched  by  J.  S. 
Corder,  183 

. Gateway  between  House  and  Church,  Stanway  : Sketched 
| by  S.  K.  Greenslade,  134 
Gateway,  the  Abbey,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  205 
Glasgow  Art  Galleries  : Design  by  J.  Lindsay,  378 
Glasgow,  Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Building  : Campbell' 
Douglas  & Morrison,  Architects,  377 
Gloucester  Cathedral  : Two  Bays  of  Nave  and  the 
Reliquary  : Drawn  by  S.  K.  Greenslade,  138 
Gloucester:  St.  Nicholas'  Church;  St.  John’s  Church; 
the  Towers  at  the  Cross;  House  at  : Drawn  by  S.  K. 
Greenslade,  139 

Gosford  House,  Staircase  Hall  : W.  Young,  Architect,  296. 

Guildford,  Old  Fireplace,  424,  425 

Gully,  Diagram  of  the  “ Grosvenor  ” Patent,  320 

HALL,  Central,  and  Pump  Room,  at  the  New  Baths,. 

Harrogate:  Baggallay  & Bristowe,  Architects,  398 
Hall,  Ashorne  Hill  House  : E.  Goldie,  Architect,  442 
Hall,  Ashton  Grammar  School,  E.  R.  Robson,  Architect,  155 
Hall,  the  : A Country  House,  Bedford  : Baillie  Scott  & 
Seton  Morris,  Architects,  398 

Halifax  Bank : Horsfall  & Williams,  Architects,  48  ; 

Premiated  Design  : By  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers,  315 
Hampstead  Central  Public  Library,  Competition  Design 
for  : By  Horace  Field,  483 

Hampstead,  West,  Congregational  Church:  Spalding  & 
Cross,  Architects,  66 

Harrogate  Baths:  Central  Hall  and  Pump-room: 

Baggallay  & Bristowe,  Architects,  398 
Harrow,  Proposed  Cottages  : T.  P.  Figgis.  Architect,  441 
Harrow,  “ St.  Margaret’s,"  Mount  Park  : Arnold  Mitchell, 
Architect,  85 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  (continued) 


Harvey  Memorial,  Harberton,  Sculptured  Figure  for : 

H.  Hems  & Sons,  Sculptors,  463 
Haslemere,  Residence  : G.  A.  Hall,  Architect,  67 
Heraldic  Window,  Mitchell  Hall,  Marishchal  College, 
Aberdeen  : By  T.  Spence,  293 
“ Hermes  Psychagogos,"  Frieze-panel:  Designed  by  J.  S. 
Babb,  65 

Holborn  to  Stiand,  Plan  of  Proposed  New  Street,  253 
Home,  for  Convalescent  Children,  Yarrow,  Broadstairs  : 
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The  Representation  of  Architecture  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 

have  otten  ex- 
pressed dissatis- 
faction with  the 
manner  in  which 
architecture  is  re- 
presented at  the 
Royal  Academy 
annual  exhibi- 
tions, mainly  on 
three  grounds : 
•the  insufficiency  of  space,  the  prevalence  of 
mere  pictures  of  buildings  in  place  of 
■drawings  from  which  the  construction  of  the 
design  could  be  studied,  and  the  preference 
■obviously  given  to  showiness  of  drawing, 
especially  to  drawings  which  are  the  work 
of  those  who  may  be  called  “ professional 
draughtsmen,”  and  which  are  not  the  work 
ol  the  architect  whose  name  they  bear  in  the 
catalogue.  As  we  have  frequently  heard 
similar  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  various 
members  of  the  architectural  profession,  on 
ithese  and  other  grounds,  we  have  made 
an  attempt  to  elicit  the  views  of  archi- 
tects on  this  subject  in  a more  general 
manner  by  sending  to  a good  many 
architects  a circular  letter  inquiring  whether 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  architecture  was  at  present  repre- 
sented at  the  Academy  exhibitions;  if 
not,  in  what  direction  they  would  suggest 
that  improvements  might  be  made,  and  more  I 
especially  if  they  were  in  favour  of  greater *  1 
prominence  being  given  to  geometrical  draw- 
ings in  preference  to  mere  pictures  of  build- 
ings. We  also  requested  each  of  our  corre-  1 
spondents  to  state  whether  we  were  at 
l.berty  to  quote  his  opinion  by  name. 

We  have  received,  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  this,  about  fifty  replies,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  interest,  and  in  all  but 
one  or  two  cases  with  full  permission  to  cite 
them.  Summarising  their  contents  gene- 
rally, we  may  say  that  the  writers  are  almost , 
unanimous  in  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
architectural  exhibition  at  the  Academy  as  it  ■ 
at  present  exists.  Among  these,  however,  i 
eight  may  be  scheduled  as  41  pessimistic,” 
having  no  belief  in  the  use  of  an  exhibition 
•of  architectural  drawings  at  all,  and  three 
others  are  pessimistic  as  regards  the  public 
who  visit  the  Academy,  considering  that  no  J 
kind  of  exhibition  of  architectural  drawings  i 
■will  ever  be  intelligible  or  interesting  to  the  j 
public. 

The  other  points  touched  upon  in  the  I 


various  letters  may  be  broadly  classified 
under  the  following  heads  : the  object  of 
an  architectural  exhibition ; the  kind  of 
drawings  to  be  exhibited ; the  space  re- 
i quired,  or  the  manner  of  distribution  of  the 
drawings ; the  employment  of  draughtsmen 
other  than  the  author  of  the  design ; and 
what  in  France  would  be  called  the  question 
of  “the  jury,”  of  the  persons  by  whom  the 
selection  of  drawings  is  made.  In  this 
I classification,  by  far  the  greater  unanimity 
! is  found  in  regard  to  the  preference  of 
I geometrical  drawings  over  perspectives, 

J twenty-nine  correspondents  decidedly  advoca- 
j ting  moreprominent  consideration  being  given 
to  geometrical  drawings,  though  we  cannot 
help  observing  that  several  out  of  these 
habitually  exhibit  perspective  drawings  of 
j their  buildings  executed  by  another  hand 
, than  their  own.  This  may  no  doubt 
be  partly  owing  to  an  idea  that  effec- 
I tive  perspective  drawings  are,  under  the 
present  regime,  more  likely  to  be  hung 
than  geometrical  drawings.  Three  corre- 
; spondents  only  regard  the  space  now  given 
| as  sufficient  (for  reasons  to  be  noted  here- 
! after) ; six  object  to  geometrical  drawings, 
j for  various  reasons  ; four  think  they  should 
always  be  accompanied  by  perspectives,  and 
! twelve  think  that  photographs  of  buildings  are 
a useful  addition  and  in  some  cases  better 
J than  perspectives.  Twelve  correspondents 
object  more  or  less  strongly  to  the  admission 
of  perspective  drawings  made  by  a hired 
draughtsman  who  is  not  the  designer.  Seven- 
teen consider  that  with  the  present  space 
available  no  adequate  representation  of  archi- 
tecture is  possible  ; and  five  consider  that 
the  selection  of  what  shall  be  hung  in  the 
Architectural  Room  is  often  not  in  the  right 
hands,  and  is  made  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  points  which  give  value  to  an 
architectural  drawing. 

We  will  proceed  to  quote  the  opinions  of 
some  of  our  correspondents  on  the  various 
points  classified  above  ; it  is  impossible  to 
quote  them  all,  especially  as  some  are  ex- 
pressions of  nearly  the  same  opinion  in 
varying  language. 

The  question,  what  is  the  real  object  of 
the  exhibition  of  architectural  drawings  at 
the  Royal  Academy  is  of  course,  in  a sense, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
majority  of  our  correspondents  adopt,  either 
tacitly  or  in  so  many  words,  the  view  that 
the  exhibition  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  wish  to  study  architectural  designs 
seriously,  in  their  development  in  accordance 
with  plan  and  construction  ; in  other  words, 


that  the  exhibition  should  be  primarily  such 
as  would  interest  architects,  and  that  the 
public,  if  they  are  to  pay  attention  to  the 
exhibition,  must  learn  to  understand  and 
study  the  drawings  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  Two  or  three  of  them,  however,  take 
very  strongly  the  opposite  view — that  the 
exhibition  is  of  no  value  unless  it  interests 
the  public,  and  that  the  public  will  not  find 
any  interest  except  in  drawings  of  a pictorial 
class.  It  is  upon  this  consideration  that  the 
question  of  whether  geometrical  drawings  or 
pictorial  drawings  are  to  be  preferred  to  a 
great  extent  turns. 

Two  architect  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  itself  have  kindly  given  us  their 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson 
considers  that  there  is  little  educational  good 
to  be  got  out  of  any  exhibition  of  architec- 
tural drawings,  but  at  the  same  time  thinks 
that  it  is  necessary  that  both  architects  and 
their  employers  should  be  able  to  see  from 
year  to  year,  in  a collected  form,  what  work 
is  being  done,  and  that  “ the  exhibitions 
should  illustrate  the  year’s  work  correctly.” 
This  latter  remark  opens  up  an  important 
consideration,  on  which  other  correspondents 
also  touch,  as  to  not  merely  the  kind  of 
drawings,  but  the  class  of  work,  which  the 
contents  of  the  Architectural  Room  should 
display.  Mr.  Jackson  continues: — 

“ It  would  be  very  useful,  and  also  very  instructive, 
if  photographs  of  buildings,  or  details  of  buildings 
actually  carried  out,  were  allowed  to  be  shown,  and 
models  of  an  inexpensive  kind,  like  Mr.  Prior's  this 
year,  might  be  exhibited  with  advantage. 

To  encourage  the  exhibition  of  elevations  would, 

I think,  be  mischievous.  It  should  be  the  object  of 
an  architect  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  elevations 
himself  as  possible,  and  they  ought  never  to  be  seen 
at  all  by  anyone  who  is  not  an  architect,  because 
they  are  sure  to  mislead  if  presented  as  designs. 

An  elevation,  so  far  as  it  is  practically  useful,  need 
seldom  be  anything  but  a simple  diagram  finished  in 
the  roughest  way,  or,  better  still,  never  finished  at 
all.  To  cook  it  up  into  a picture  only  misleads  the 
designer  to  think  in  elevation  instead  of  in  perspec- 
tive, and  misleads  the  outside  public  to  imagine  that 
an  elevation  conveys  a correct  idea  of  how  the  building 
will  appear  when  executed.  The  best  way  of  illus- 
trating buildings,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  perspective 
sketches,  accompanied  by  plans  and  sketches  of 
detail,  and,  as  I have  said  above,  by  photo- 
graphs.” 

Mr.  Jackson’s  opinions  as  to  the  futility  of 
elaborate  elevation-drawing  in  preparing  the 
drawings  for  a building  are  well  known,  and 
perhaps  we  may  take  it  that  his  condemna- 
tion of  geometrical  drawings  for  an  archi- 
tectural exhibition  is  to  some  extent  coloured 
by  this  general  opinion.  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
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our  ether  R.A.  correspondent,*  suggests, 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Jackson’s  remark, 
that  as  this  is  now  the  only  annual  exhibition 
which  has  a room  devoted  to  architecture, t 
he  does  not  think  that  any  of  the  space  on 
the  walls  should  be  devoted  to  sketches  of 
ancient  work  (however  meritorious  either  the 
work  or  its  delineation  may  be),  but  should 
be  reserved  for  illustrations  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  current  year,  or  of  the  immediate 
past.  He  adds  : — 

“ Part  of  the  space  might  possibly  be  devoted, 
with  advantage,  to  the  exhibition  of  geometrical 
drawings,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  at  present  with 
drawings  showing  the  decoration  of  rooms ; but  such 
drawings  hardly  give  the  public  so  true  a represen- 
tation of  buildings  as  perspective  views  do  when 
faithfully  prepared.  Such  perspective  views  might, 
however,  be  more  frequently  accompanied  by  floor 
plans  than  is  now  the  case." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  regard  to  the 
geometrical  drawing  question  our  two  Acade- 
mical correspondents  differ  considerably. 

Having  naturally  given  these  within  the 
Academy  the  first  place,  we  will  now  proceed 
to  notice  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  other 
correspondents.  Mr.  Belcher  considers  that 
the  problem  of  selecting  exhibits  for  the 
Architectural  Room  must  be  a difficult  one 
for  the  Academy,  partly  because  architectural 
draughtsmanship  has  so  much  advanced  of 
late  years  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  it  often 
glorifies  that  which  is  unworthy.  He  con- 
tinues— 

“ Bearing  in  mind  that  the  exhibition  is  for  the 
public  the  work  should  not  of  necessity  be  technical 
or  educational.  I certainly  think  that  geometrical 
elevations  should  have  their  place,  and  are  in  many 
cases  more  effective  than  so-called  pictorial  represen- 
tations. When  plans  and  sections  are  attached  they 
should  be  subordinate.  I am,  of  course,  aware  that 
the  plans  and  sections  are  of  equal  importance  with 
the  elevation  to  the  architect  and  student,  but  a 
public  exhibition  of  them  at  Academy  exhibitions 
appears  inappropriate  ; I prefer  to  see  them  in  the 
Builder." 

Another  opinion  of  very  opposite  tendency 
comes  to  us  from  the  same  address,  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Pite,  which  is  one  of 
the  ablest  communications  on  * the  subject 
that  we  have  received,  and  we  may  quote  the 
greater  pait  of  it.  Mr.  Pite  says  : — 

11  In  reply  to  your  letter  as  to  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  Architectural  Works,  I feel  that  the 
present  exhibition  arrangements  are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  may  be  regarded  as  having  exercised  a 
limiting  and  prejudicial  effect  upon  architectural 
drawing  as  an  art,  and  upon  public  taste  in  such 
matters. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  executed  building  is  the 
true  exhibition  of  the  architect's  art,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  as  it  exhibits  a great  deal  more  in  most 
cases — c.g. , builders'  workmanship,  false  effects, 
owing  to  newness  of  materials,  &c,,  &c.  The  means 
by  which  the  architect  expresses  his  design  and  by 
which  it  is  executed  are  the  true  lest  of  his  skill  anil 
usefulness  in  his  art  and  generation. 

Architectural  art  demands  a thoroughness  of 
detailed  treatment  and  a consistent  harmony  of 
design  in  every  phase  of  the  building,  and  these 
qualities  are  brought  to  the  test  and  exhibited  only 
in  the  complete  ‘set’  of  drawings,  and  these  are 
consequently  essential  to  the  proper  illustration,  as 
well  as  execution,  of  a work  of  architecture 
nowadays.  Artistic  harmony  and  ccnstructional 
thoroughness  can,  in  such  circumstances,  be  duly 
weighed  with  each  other,  and  all  the  factors  of 
plan,  section,  elevation,  detail,  and  perspective  be 
considered  in  proper  relation.  I feel  very  strongly 
that  no  architectural  exhibition  is  worthy  of  the 
name  without  architectural  drawings  as  such  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  exhibits  ; the  sketches,  perspectives, 
and  isolated  geometrical  drawings  of  the  current 
exhibitions  being  wretchedly  unsatisfying. 

A large  increase  of  space  for  exhibition  is  required 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  order  that  such  a reform 
may  be  effected.  . . . The  illustration  of  complete 
sets  of  drawings  will  not,  I believe,  prove  to  be  un- 
interesting to  the  art  or  picture-loving  public,  or 
generally  unpopular,  as  there  is  a typical  regard  for 
workmanlike  quality  and  thoroughness  in  every  art 
or  science,  and  industrial  exhibitions  may  be  cited  in 


* We  wrote  to  all  the  seven  architect  members  of  the 
Academy  except  one,  considering  that  they  might  have 
individual  opinions  on  such  a subject,  apart  from  the  opinion 
of  the  Academy  in  its  corporate  capacity.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Waterhouse,  as  observed,  have  replied  ; 
of  the  remaining  four,  one  is  out  of  England  : one  replies 
that  he  does  not,  as  an  individual  member  of  the  Academy, 
wish  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  policy  of  the  Academy  in 
regard  to  any  part  of  its  exhibition  (a  position  which  of 
course  we  quite  understand)  ; and  the  remaining  two  have 
not  replied,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason. 

t In  London,  we  presume,  Mr.  Waterhouse  means. 
There  are  two  or  three  provincial  annual  exhibitions  where 
space  is  regularly  devoted  to  architecture ; those  of 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool  at  all  events. 


illustration  of  this.  A great  stimulus  will  be  thus 
given  to  sound  architectural  drawing  and  workman- 
ship, and  to  fair  and  square  draughtsmanship,  that 
will  exercise  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  daily  work 
of  architects  and  a reflex  influence  on  public 
opinion." 

Mr.  R.  T.  Blomfield  considers  the  present 
exhibition  unsatisfactory  inasmuch  as  it 
“ induces  architects  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  manufacture  of  picturesque  drawings.” 
(This  is  perhaps  hardly  correct,  since  it  is 
part  of  our  complaint,  and  that  of  many  of 
our coirespondents,  that  these  “ picturesque" 
drawings  are  made  by  proxy).  Mr.  Blomfield 
thinks  any  change  would  be  welcome  which 
would  recall  attention  to  the  fact  that  archi- 
tecture deals  with  design  and  has  exceed- 
ingly little  relation  to  mere  draughtsmanship. 
He  thinks  the  architectural  exhibits  should 
be  limited  to  photographs  of  executed 
buildings  and  to  geometrical  drawings,  and 
if  there  are  perspectives  they  should  at 
least  be  autographs  of  the  architect  who 
is  responsible  for  the  design.  He  adds, 
however,  that  it  is  probable  that  architecture 
would  gain  as  a fine  art  if  architects  trusted 
to  their  buildings  alone  and  did  not  trouble 
their  heads  about  exhibitions,  and  that 
draughtsmanship  is  responsible  for  some  of 
the  exuberance  of  modern  architectural 
detail.  But  then,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
Mr.  Blomfield  considers  all  ornament  on  a 
building  as  an  “ exuberance." 

Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon  writes : — 

“ In  the  first  place,  the  room  is  too  small  for  its 
many  lequirements,  for  not  only  is  architecture 
proper  shown  there,  but  much  of  the  space  is  given 
up  to  sketches  of  old  work,  designs  for  stained 
glass,  and  other  decorative  subjects.  I am  far 
trom  saying  that  decorative  art  should  not  be  well 
represented  at  the  Academy — quite  the  contrary — 
but  if  the  architectural  work  of  the  )ear,  or  the 
time,  is  to  be  adequately  displayed,  then  the  whole 
of  the  present  gallery  should  be  given  up  to  it. 

Drawings  of  old  work,  and  of  the  arts  related  to 
architecture,  which  are  most  interesting,  might  be 
relegated  to  another  gallery — say,  No.  9 on  the 
plan  in  the  Catalogue— a gain,  I should  think,  to 
the  exhibition  as  a whole.  For  an  ‘Academy  of 
Arts,' there  are  far  too  many  galleries  given  up  to 
purely  easel  pictures. 

Secondly,  while  I think  that  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  buildings,  as  at  present,  should  be  retained, 
they  should  certainly  be  supplemented  by  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections  on  such  a scale  as  to  be  easily 
read,  and  which  need  not  necessarily  be  glazed  ; and 
also  by  photographs  of  executed  work.  If  models 
are  to  be  introduced,  as  this  jear,  then  the  present 
gallery,  even  for  purely  architectural  work,  will  soon 
become  far  too  small." 

Another  correspondent,  Mr.  Prothero,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  on  the  contrary  that  the 
present  Architectural  Room  fails  " because  it 
lacks  variety,"  the  room  allotted  to  it  being 
also  too  small  and  out  of  the  way.  He 
says — 

“What  one  would  like  to  see  would  be  a bigger 
and  more  central  room,  a larger  proportion  of 
working  drawings,  more  sketches  by  the  designers 
themselves,  more  models  ; and  in  the  case  of  small 
objects,  eg.,  of  metal  or  woodwork,  the  thing  itself 
would  be  of  more  interest  than  the  drawing.  In  the 
same  room  needle-work,  tapestry,  and  stained-glass 
might  very  well  be  shown." 

Mr.  Caroe  considers  that  we  owe  the 
Academy  a debt  of  gratitude  as  being  the 
only  body  which  has  attempted  to  bring 
architecture  before  the  public,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  result  is  unsatisfactory,  mere 
draughtsmanship  often  bearing  away  the 
palm  from  the  less  attractive  portrayal  of 
even  brilliant  design.  At  the  same  time,  a 
knowledge  of  the  public  taste  does  not 
warrant  a belief  that  an  exhibition  formed 
entirely  of  working  drawings  would  receive 
a larger  share  of  the  public  support  “ to 
which  the  Academy  naturally  looks  for  sub- 
sistence ” : — 

“ Yet  I hold  that  working  drawings  (of  which  a 
plan  must  be  an  essential  part)  form  the  only  proper 
means  of  exhibiting  architectural  design.  But  if 
these  alone  are  not  sufficiently  explanatory  or 
attractive  to  the  public,  they  may  well  be  amplified 
by  photographs  from  the  building  itself  (and  the 
brightest  sun  does  not  ‘ cook  ’ our  proportions  or 
grouping),  or  by  slight  perspective  drawings,  rather 
illustrative  than  elaborately  pictorial,  if  the  building 
does  not  yet  exist' in  fact. 

At  the  same  time  I should  be  the  last  to  desire  the 
abolition  of  brilliant  architectural  draughtsmanship 
from  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  Might  not  this  be 


secured  by  reserving  a separate  room'  for  the 
draughtsman's  works,  where  also  drawings-  of 
ancient  examples  might  be  hung  ? " 

Mr.  Caroe’s  rather  ominous  suggestion  that 
the  Academy  “ depends  for  its  subsistence  on 
the  favour  of  the  public  opens  a pretty  large 
question.  We  had  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  supposed  object  of  the  ex-isbence 
of  an  Academy  of  Arts  was  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  art— in  other  words,  to  teach 
the  public  something  and  to  lead  their  taste.. 
Mr.  Carcie  appears  to  assume  as  a matter  of 
course  that  its  object  is  merely  to  cater  for. 
the  public  taste.  In  that  case  we  should  like 
to  know  on  what  grounds  it  receives  State- 
support.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the- 
Academy  insist  on  a small  representation  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  water-colour,  and. 
black-and-white,  in  order  to  give  theih  their 
title  of  “ Academy.of  Arts,”  but  they  refuse  to- 
represent  them  properly.  A curious  light  is 
thrown  on  this  point  by  a rough  calculation- 
of  the  perimeter  of  the  space  allotted  to  the 
various  branches  of  art  represented,  which, 
gives  the  following  result :: — 


feet: 

Oil-paintings 

1,421'. 

Sculpture  

206 

Architecture,  stained  glass,  &c. . . 

1 16- 

Water-colour,  pastel,  and  minia- 

13(3 

80 

Black  and  white  

Need  more  be  said?  The  oil-painters  are 
the  majority  in  the  Academy,  and  practically 
they  make  all  the  laws. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton  observes — 

"No  one  who  has  seen  the  Salon  can  consider 
our  Architectural  Room  satisfactory.  We  want 
space  without  limit,  so  that  whole  sets  of  strainers  of 
competitions  and  actual  work  can  be  displayed,  and 
no  frames  and  glazing  are  necessary,  and  very  little- 
get-up.  Large  detail  drawings  sufficiently  coloured 
in  a good,  if  rough,  style  would  have  ten  times  the 
educational  value  of  the  views,  which  every  year  get 
smaller,  as  smallness  is  now  considered  to  be  a tip- 
for  a place.  To  my  mind  it  is  idle  to  consider  the 
public,  as  is  now  attempied,  seeing  that  few  or  none 
ever  enter  the  room.  No  other  plea  could  justify*, 
the  present  show.  What  is  really  interesting  and 
instructive  is  the  R. I. B.A.  January  exhibition,  but 
that  has  the  defect  of  not  including  the  work-  that  is 
actually  being  built." 

Mr.  Ricardo  does  not  consider  the  present 
representation  of  architecture  at  the  Royal- 
Academy  satisfactory.  He  says : — 

"The  examples  are  chosen  with  a view  to  in- 
teresting the  amateur  of  architecture  — not  the 
student — and,  consequently  for  the  most  part,  for 
qualities  of  representation  and  draughtsmanship 
that  are  not  necessarily  present  in  the  executed 
work.  I think  it  is  the  function  of  the  Royal 
Academy  to  determine  what  is  fine  architecture,  and- 
to  exhibit  such  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
practitioner  and  the  education  of  all  those  who  are 
seriously  interested  in  architecture.  This  would- 
mean  the  exhibition  of  plans,  geometrical  elevations 
and  sections  of  buildings,  to  the  exclusion  (mainly), 
of  perspectives,  but  permitting  sober  photographs. 
To  hang  such  a quantity  of  frames — and  to  hang 
them  all  at  a reasonable  distance  only  from  the  eye- 
so  that  they  might  be  studied — would  require  pro- 
bably three  or  four  rooms  in  place  of  the  one  at 
present  devoted  to  the  purpose.  This,  owing  to  the 
state  of  enthusiasm  for  architecture  is,  1 admit,  too 
much  to  require  during  the  summer  exhibition.  But 
is  it  necessary  that  the  architectural  exhibition  should 
be  contemporary  with  the  oil  painting  ? I would- 
suggest  that  it  should  be  held  in  the  winter,  during 
the  reign  of  the  1 Old  Masters,'  at  which  time  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  allotting  the  requisite 
quantity  of  space." 

Another  correspondent,  who  does  not  wish 
us  to  quote  him  by  name,  considers  that 
“ plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  i-in.  scale- 
details  would  be  a fairer  representation  oh 
the  actual  building  (and  be  the  real  work 
done  in  the  office)  than  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentations made  by  outsiders  who  have  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  real  study  of  the- 
design.” 

Mr.  Robson  does  not  see  how  the  repre- 
sentation of  architecture  at  the  Academy  can 
ever  be  satisfactory,  or  conduce  to  the  real' 
advancement  of  architecture  as  a fine  art,  as- 
long  as  art  is  constantly  treated  there  as- 
though  it  were  limited  to  the  painting  of 
pictures,  and  the  work  of  architects  judged' 
merely  on  that  basis : — 

" If  drawings  were  selected  less  on-  the  score  of- 
showy  draughtsmanship,  and  more  on  grounds  o*- 
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scholarly  planning  and  artistic  design,  I think  better 
results  would  be  attained.  We  should  less  often 
see  the  places  of  honour  given  to  splendid  drawings 
illustrating  mediocre  architecture. 

In  my  view,  therefore,  anything  which  would 
enable  architects  to  exhibit  representations  of  their 
work  in  such  manner  as  they,  themselves,  might  prefer 
(of  course,  withincertainlimits)  were  admitted,  and  it 
were  not  forbidden  to  submit  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections— and  even  photographs — we  might  hope  to 
see  an  impetus  given  to  architecture  such  as  has, 
under  the  President's  initiative,  already  been  given 
to  the  sister  art  of  sculpture.  . . . Among  other 
things  we  might  ponder  well  the  Frenchman’s  dictum 
that  planning  lies  at  the  root  of  all  good  architec- 
ture. 

Until  this  last  is  recognised,  I fear  we  shall  not 
get  far  beyond  the  cabinet-maker's  masonry,  and 
the  terra-cotta  abominations  which  are  the  vices  of 
the  day." 

Mr.  A.  H.  Skipworth,  after  repeating  the 
usual  expression  of  dissatisfaction,  adds : — 

“I  am  certainly  in  favour  of  much  greater  pro- 
minence being  given  to  geometrical  elevations,  plans, 
and  sections.  Why,  too,  should  the  everlasting  gilt 
frame  be  applied  to  the  architectural  section  ? 

The  space  allotted  is  obviously  inadequate.  I 
have  always  thought  that  part  of  the  lecture-room 
could  be  given  up  to  architecture.  The  drawings 
might  be  hung  on  the  walls  not  higher  than  9 ft. 
from  the  floor,  or  on  both  sides  of  screens  arranged 
in  a convenient  manner." 

Mr.  A.  E.  Street  says  that — 

"As  far  as  architects  are  concerned  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  Architectural  Room  would  be 
increased  if  exhibitors  were  encouraged,  as  they 
were  at  Liverpool  lately,  to  show  their  buildings  as 
they  really  are,  by  admitting  photographs  of  existing 
works,  by  laying  stress  on  the  importance  of  every 
representation  of  a building,  whether  pictorial  or 
geometrical,  being  accompanied  by  a plan,  and  by 
declining  to  accept  good  draughtsmanship  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  good  design,  when  the  work 
illustrated  has  no  intrinsic  merit  of  its  own." 

Mr.  Percy  G.  Stone  suggests  the  following 
as  the  steps  he  should  propose  in  order  to 
improve  the  representation  of  architecture  at 
the  Royal  Academy : — 

" 1.  A preference  being  given  to  strictly  'archi- 
tectural ' drawings  and  to  work  actually  executed. 

2.  That  drawings  of  old  examples  and  ' sketches’ 
should  not  be  admissible. 

3.  That  designs  for  the  allied  arts  should  be 
placed  on  screens  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

4.  That  a limited  number  of  models  be  admitted. 

5.  That  there  should  be  some  systematic  grouping 
of  tire  designs  under  their  respective  heads. 

6.  That  a more  dignified  position  should  be  found 
for  the  exhibits. 

I certainly  think  more  prominence  should  be 
given  to  geometric  drawings.  Merely  ' pictorial ' 
work  does  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  ' represent ' 
the  dignity  of  architecture." 

Mr.  Stone  adds  also  that  designs  for 
stained-glass  and  surface  decoration  do  not 
represent  architecture,  and  that  the  height 
of  incongruity  seems  reached  in  No.  1,552, 

“ Design  for  a Christmas  Card.” 

Mr.  E.  P.  Warren  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  on  this  last  point : he  says,  " I 
should  like  to  see  designs  for  stained-glass, 
painted  friezes,  and  sketches  of  old  work- 
relegated  to  another  room,  say  to  the  exist- 
ing little  chamber;  they  should  not  be  mixed 
with  architecture.”  The  point  of  this  remark 
however  will  hardly  be  appreciated  apart 
from  the  other  recommendations  in  Mr. 
Warren’s  letter,  which  is  a pretty  drastic 
one  : — 

“ I think  the  existing  method  of  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  as  applied  to  architecture,  and  the 
arrangements  which  accompany  the  method,  not 
only  absurdly  inadequate,  but  ludicrously  unworthy 
of  the  representative  artistic  body  of  a great  nation 
and  of  the  dignity  of  the  art  in  question. 

The  room  allotted  to  architecture  is  preposterously 
small— even  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  Academy 
building.  One  of  the  larger  rooms  should  be  given 
up  to  architecture,  or  architecture  and  sculpture 
combined  ; and  with  the  probable  increase  of  archi- 
tectural models  as  exhibits,  this  will  soon  become 
absolutely  necessary. 

With  regard  to  the  drawings  exhibited,  I am 
strongly  in  favour  of  plans,  elevations,  and  sections, 
with  a sparing  use  of  ‘ perspectives  ’ — such  as  bird's- 
eye  views  and  marginal  sketches  to  illustrate  them. 

I deprecate  the  absurd  and  unworkmanlike  smart- 
ness of  the  average  exhibit— the  illusive  pictorial 
‘ perspective ' — and  should  like  to  see  working- 
drawings  on  strainers,  without  glass  or  frames  ; they 
are  to  be  seen  frequently  in  the  Paris  Salon. 
[Glazed  architectural  drawings  are  almost  unknown 
at  the  Salon. — Ed.]  I would  go  further,  and 
permit  the  use,  under  restrictions,  of  photographs, 
as  appendages  to  plans  of  executed  buildings  ; and 


would  welcome  models  of  all  sorts — of  whole  build- 
ings, or  of  portions  of  them,  and  casts  of  ornamental 
details." 

Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe  reminds  us  that  he, 
along  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  was  Secretary  to 
the  old  Architectural  Exhibition  in  Conduit- 
street,  his  experience  in  connexion  with 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  public  took 
little  interest  in  architectural  drawings,  and 
his  observations  in  the  Architectural  Room  at 
the  Academy  lead  him  to  the  same  con- 
clusion now.  He  continues — 

"Therefore,  although  I do  not  consider  the 
present  exhibition  of  architecture  at  the  Academy 
satisfactory,  yet  I do  not  think  the  authorities,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  appreciation  of  our  art,  can 
be  expected  to  devote  more  space,  and  in  view  of 
my  experience  I should  hesitate  to  claim  more, 
think  if  we  did,  we  should  not  be  likely  to  get  it. 

I should  certainly  personally  favour  the  intro- 
duction of  geometrical  drawings,  including  plans 
and  sections,  but  here  again  looking  at  the  probable 
demand  there  would  be  for  such  drawings  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  I should  hesitate  to  demand  the 
exhibition  of  the  same.  I have  rather  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  exhibition  of  perspective  draw- 
ings of  the  actual  work  of  the  time  is  not  exactly 
what  the  Academy  wants,  but  that  they  rather  desire 
pictorial  and  picturesque  work  only,  as  distinguished 
from  a representative  exhibition  of  drawings  of  the 
buildings  that  may  be  in  contemplation,  or  in  course 
of  building,  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  only  on  the  rarest  occasions  that  I venture 
to  send  in  a drawing.  There  may  be  a possible 
demand  on  the  part  of  architects  themselves  for  an 
exhibition  of  architectural  drawings,  but  considering 
the  full  and  ample  way  in  which  buildings  are  illus- 
trated  in  the  professional  papers,  I doubt  it." 

Mr.  Emerson  takes  rather  the  same  line. 
He  says — 

" Considering  the  small  general  interest  taken  in 
architecture,  proved  by  the  usual  emptiness  of  the 
room  devoted  to  its  exhibition,  I should  say  the 
space  given  is  ample,  especially  as  one  half  is 
generally  occupied  by  sketches,  non-serious  work,  or 
designs  never  likely  to  be  executed. 

But  I certainly  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  if  more  geometrical  drawings  were 
admitted.” 

Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell  considers  that  the 
present  architectural  exhibition  at  the 
Academy  is  anything  but  satisfactory  : — 

“ If  architecture  is  to  be  represented  there  at  all  it 
should  be  by  proper  geometrical  drawings,  plans, 
sections,  &c. , supplemented  by  perspectives;  or, 
perhaps,  better  still,  by  photographs  of  the  actual 
work.  This  would  give  anyone  who  wished  to  know 
something  about  a design  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  which  the  present  system  of  pretty  pictures  does 
not.  ... 

Perhaps  if  this  system  were  employed  more 
largely  we  might  in  time  induce  the  Academy  to 
see  that  it  is  the  design  which  is  the  thing,  and  that 
mere  pictorial  effect  is  quite  a secondary  matter, 
especially  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  pictu- 
resque accessories  are  mostly  imaginary,  and  the 
invention  of  the  clever  draughtsman  who  is 
ployed  to  prepare  the  perspective. 

Of  course,  in  considering  this  question  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  ordinary  public  do  not  care  a 
rap  for  architecture  or  architectural  drawings,  and 
that  the  Architectural  Room  is  to  them  a blank,  and 
is  likely  to  remain  so,  whatever  means  are  adopted 
to  illustrate  our  work." 

In  regard  to  this  last  pessimistic  conclu- 
sion we  may  say  that,  however  true  it  has 
been  up  to  this  time,  we  hope  better  things, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
already  a sign  of  improvement,  and  of  some 
little  stirring  up  of  interest  in  the  subject  on 
the  part  of  the  public — slight  enough  at 
present,  no  doubt,  but  which  may  be  capable 
of  further  development  it  the  architectural 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  can  be  put 
on  a better  basis  and  arranged  on  a more 
systematic  principle. 

Next  week  we  will  print  extracts  from 
some  more  of  the  letters  we  have  received 
on  the  subject,  and  will  add  our  own 
summary  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
appear  to  point. 


THE  NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CATHE- 
DRAL AT  WESTMINSTER. 

HE  cathedral,  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  was  laid  by  Cardinal 
Vaughan  on  Monday  last,  will  be 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
John  F.  Bentley.  Mr.  Bentley  is  best  known 
by  his  Gothic  buildings,  such  as  the  new 


Catholic  Church  at  Walford,  the  Preparatory 
College  at  Beaumont,  and  the  seminary 
erected  for  Cardinal  Manning  at  Hammer- 
smith. The  refitting  and  decoration  of  the 
churches  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  however,  show 
Mr.  Bentley  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  with 
the  Renaissance  style.  And  we  think  it  will 
be  acknowledged  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
Byzantine  style  have  been  overcome  in  the 
very  striking  design  for  Cardinal  Vaughan’s 
cathedral.  It  is  true  that  the  design  is  in 
little  more  than  a sketch  condition,  but  the 
sketches  bear  promise  of  a work  of  singular 
interest  and  originality. 

The  first  idea  was  to  build  the  new 
cathedral  in  imitation  of  " Old  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome,”  and  Mr.  Bentley  spent  several 
months  in  Italy  at  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  other 
Italian  cities,  studying  the  early  "Basilica” 
churches.  Although  immensely  interested 
with  these  ancient  and  beautiful  buildings, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not 
suggestive  of  modern  treatment,  or  specially 
applicable  to  modern  requirements,  especially 
for  a London  church  ; much  of  their  beauty 
depending  upon  columns  and  features  derived 
from  other  buildings,  combined  together  in 
such  a way  as  to  produce  that  fascinating 
picturesqueness  so  attractive  to  the  pencil  of 
the  painter,  but  so  unattainable  in  a modern 
building,  even  where  much  is  sacrificed  to 
pure  archaeology.  Then  the  great  wooden 
roots  of  these  buildings  point  to  a kind  of 
make-shift  construction,  which  as  has  been 
seen  in  our  own  time  at  St.  Paul’s,  Rome, 
renders  the  building  an  easy  prey  to  fire,  and 
it  is  certainly  absurd  at  the  present  day  to 
cover  the  walls  of  a building  with  rich  and 
costly  decoration  without  attempting  to 
render  it  fire-proof. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  churches  of  St. 
Mark,  Venice,  the  cathedral  at  Murano,  St. 
Vitalis,  Ravenna,  and  St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan 
seemed  to  Mr.  Bentley  to  offer  admirable 
suggestions  for  modern  church  architecture, 
especially  in  a case  where  it  was  considered 
inadvisable  to  copy  the  Gothic  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
so  Mr.  Bentley  determined  to  advise  his 
clients  to  give  up  the  Basilica  idea,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Cardinal  Vaughan 
that  he  consented  to  do  this,  as  it  is  an 
example  of  that  kind  of  understanding  and 
confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between 
client  and  architect,  but  which,  unfor- 
tunately, is  too  frequently  absent. 

The  general  idea  of  Mr.  Bentley’s  scheme 
is  a vast  nave  of  60-ft.  span  and  2S0  ft.  long, 
covered  by  four  segmental  domes,  supported 
upon  semi-circular  arches,  which  rest  upon 
vast  oblong  piers  set  at  right-angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  nave.  Three  out  of  four  of  these 
great  square  bays  will  be  subdivided  into  two 
by  arches,  which  will  give  a subsidiary  pier 
between  the  great  ones,  a treatment  which 
may  be  seen  at  St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan, 
Spires  and  Worms  cathedrals,  &c. 

The  clearstory  does  not  rise  above  the 
inner  wall  of  the  aisles,  but  above  the  outer 
ones,  so  that  the  aisles  are  practically  inside 
the  nave,  and  are  made  to  support  galleries. 

A second  subdivision  takes  place  in  the  aisle 
arcades,  so  that  there  are  four  arches  opening 
into  the  aisles  from  the  nave  in  each  bay. 
The  great  piers,  which  are  the  whole  depth 
of  the  aisle,  are  pierced  through  both  at  the 
level  of  the  aisle  and  of  the  gallery.  A row 
of  large  chapels  flanks  the  aisles  to  the 
north  and  south.* 

The  fourth  bay  is  not  subdivided,  but  its 
galleries  are  so,  and  in  the  third  bay  the 
pilasters  are  lengthened  out  in  a north  and 
south  direction,  so  as  to  form  transepts 
vaulted  in  two  spans  of  barrel  vaulting. 

The  fourth  bay  will  form  the  sanctuary  of 
the  church.  The  high-altar,  which  will 
stand  near  to  its  eastern  extremity,  will  be 
placed  beneath  a simple  baldacchino  of  very 
early  form,  and  stalls  for  the  canons,  clergy, 
and  assistants  will  be  ranged  along  the  sides 


' We  are  here  speaking  as  if  the  church  was  built  east 
d west,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  axis  is  across  the 
: compass,  as  in  so  many  of  the 
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near  to  its  western  end.  The  throne  for  the 
Archbishop  will  be  on  the  north  side,  east  of 
the  stalls. 

To  the  east  ot  the  high  altar  will  be  the 
monk’s  choir,  it  will  open  into  the  church  by 
an  arch  about  60  ft.  high  (the  extreme  height 
to  the  vaulting  of  the  nave  measuring  into 
the  domes  will  be  105  ft.).  The  monk’s  choir 
will  be  raised  upon  a crypt,  as  at  St.  Ambrogio 
at  Milan,  and  will  contain  stalls  for  forty 
ecclesiastics ; this  choir  will  be  roofed  with  a 
barrel-vault,  and  will  terminate  in  an  apse. 
The  crypt  will  be  visible  from  the  nave,  and 
will  open  into  the  canon’s  choir  by  four 
arches,  as  at  St.  Ambrogio  and  at  San  Zenone, 
Verona. 

Between  the  two  choirs,  just  behind  the 
baldacchino,  there  will  be  suspended  an 
immense  wooden  cross  upon  which  the 
Crucifixion  will  be  painted  ; in  fact,  nearly 
all  the  decoration  will  be  flat , the  only 
carving  used  internally  being  in  the  capitals, 
which  will  be  very  rich  and  in  deep  relief. 
As  high  as  the  galleries  the  church  will  be 
lined  with  slabs  of  marble  set  so  as  to 
reverse  the  grain,  but  above  this  the  whole 
will  be  encrusted  with  mosaics,  partly  figure 
work  and  partly  in  arabesque : upon  the 
flanks  of  the  great  pilasters  there  vvill  be 
inscribed  marble  slabs,  so  that  the  pictures 
above  them  may  be  either  monumental  or 
“ votive  ” gifts.  The  baptistery  will  be  at  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  a lofty  cam- 
panile, 30  ft.  square  and  300  ft.  high,  will 
stand  at  the  north-west  corner.  The  great 
doorway  will  be  very  deeply  recessed  and 
adorned  with  carving  and  sculpture,  but  the 
rest  of  the  exterior  will  be  simply  and  plainly 
treated,  and  constructed  of  alternate  bands 
of  stone  and  red  brick.  A rather  striking 
and  very  large  staircase  turret  will  stand  at 
the  corresponding  situation  to  the  campanile. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  get  the  struc- 
tural portion  of  the  building  completed  as 
soon  as  possible  ; the  mosaics  will  be  carried 
out  as  funds  accumulate  for  that  purpose. 

Although  some  may  regret  that  the  church 
is  not  to  be  Gothic,  yet  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  experiment  of  attempting  to  apply 
the  Byzantine  style  to  modern  church  archi- 
tecture is  both  valuable  and  judicious,  as  it 
lends  itself  to  mosaic  or  painted  decoration 
far  better  than  any  other  style  of  building, 
and  can  be  made  effective  without  cutting  up 
the  great  spaces ; cornices  and  mouldings 
can  be  dispensed  with,  and  those  sunk 
panels  which  drive  the  decorative  painter 
mad,  as  they  are  certain  to  cling  to  the 
figures  in  such  a way  as  to  make  them  look 
uncomfortable,  may  be  omitted.  We  shall 
watch  this  new  departure  in  ecclesiastical 
art  with  considerable  interest,  and  probably 
give  notes  and  sketches  from  time  to  time. 


brick-colour  ground.  There  is  visible,  indeed, 
a progress  and  a decadence  in  the  articles 
which  goes  to  prove  the  long  continuance 
of  the  race.  The  personal  ornaments 
are  all  of  novel  form,  and  of  much 
interest  to  ethnological  students,  who  have 
in  these  objects  an  admirable  field  for  the 
study  of  resemblances  and  differences  with 
the  works  of  people  widely  remote  from 
Egypt.  A rudely-made  vase  in  the  form  of 
an  animal  would  be  considered  as  of  Peruvian 
make  but  for  the  known  place  of  its  dis- 
covery. The  site  of  the  discoveries  is  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Thebes.  The  collection 
is  open  free  from  ten  until  six,  and  it  will 
continue  open  until  July  27.  A clearly- 
worded  catalogue,  sold  at  the  moderate  price 
of  sixpence,  affords  lucid  information  as  to 
the  discoveries,  pending  the  publication  of  a 
more  ample  description.  Not  only  are  the 
objects  discovered  by  Dr.  Petrie  exhibited, 
but  also  those  tound  in  the  same  district  by 
the  new  Egyptian  Research  accounts.  As 
on  former  occasions,  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Jesse  Haworth  and  Mr.  Kennard  has  been 
the  means  of  procuring  this  important 
addition  to  the  history  of  Egypt. 


earthquake  which  the  writer  remembers  to 
have  experienced  in  recent  years  in  England, 
the  direction  of  travel  of  the  disturbance  was 
quite  recognisable,  the  sound  made  by  it 
being  heard  approaching  from  one  quarter 
and  receding  in  the  opposite  quarter.  This 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  the 
rumble  of  the  earthquake  before  the  shock 
was  actually  felt  was  much  more  audible 
than  it  would  usually  be  in  the  daytime. 


NOTES. 

j|T  University  College  there  is  a 
whole  gallery  at  present  filled  with 
objects  of  what  Dr.  Petrie  is 

pleased  to  call  a new  race  ; a race 

which  flourished  about  3,000  years  ago,  and 
which  then  passed  away.  The  sepulchres 
and  the  tombs  have  been  made  to  reveal,  by 
excavation,  the  history  of  this  hitherto  un- 
known people,  and  the  mass  of  objects  of  all 
kinds  spread  out  for  inspection  show  to  some 
extent  what  kind  of  men  they  were.  That 
they  were  loreigners  to  the  soil  of  Egypt,  and 
indeed,  apparently  to  Africa,  is  plain  enough, 
for  a series  of  human  remains  exhibited  show 
clearly  enough  that  the  facial  features  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  traits  either  of  the  negro 
or  ot  the  Egyptian.  The  articles  used  in  their 
daily  life,  too,  are  not  Egyptian,  and  a 
spectator  must  be  struck  with  the  remark- 
able differences  between  what  is  exhibited 
and  those  of  Egyptian  origin  which  have 
been  shown  at  previous  exhibitions.  Here 
are  great  numbers  of  pottery  objects,  not 
turned  on  a wheel,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
pottery  of  the  still  earlier  Egyptian  race 
whom  these  " new  people  ” supplanted,  but 
all  made  by  hand.  There  is  bright  red  ware  ; 
other  objects  have  a dark  metallic  tint  at  the 
tops ; others  have  painted  spirals  on  a dull 


THE  Prime  Minister  cannot  be  altogether 
congratulated  upon  the  appointments 
in  his  Government  with  which  the  readers  of 
this  journal  are  chiefly  concerned.  The  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  Mr.  Akers-Douglas, 
is,  no  doubt,  an  admirable  political  organiser 
and  an  excellent  party  “Whip.”  But  he  has 
had  no  administrative  experience,  and  has 
never  shown  any  indication  of  gifts  which 
would  fit  him  for  his  new  position.  The 
appointment  again  exemplifies  the  need  for 
the  establishing  of  a non-political  Council  to 
control  the  public  buildings  of  London 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. When  we  come  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  we  find  Mr.  Chaplin  as  Pre- 
sident, and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  as  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary.  Mr.  Chaplin  is  a Tory 
of  the  old  school,  and  we  cannot  think  of 
him  as  having  sympathy  for  sanitary  pro- 
gress, nor  has  he  ever  shown  any  vigour  as 
an  administrator.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  is  well 
known  as  a striking  platform  speaker  on 
political  subjects,  but  he  has  certainly  never 
given  special  attention  to  many  of  the  subjects 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  But  as  he  is  vigorous 
and  fearless,  we  hope  that  he  may  not  allow 
any  slackness  on  the  part  of  his  office. 

EARTHQUAKES  in  Great  Britain,  though 
fortunately  infrequent  and  seldom 
formidable,  should  be  systematically  studied 
and  recorded,  in  regard  to  intensity  and 
direction  of  shock,  time  of  occurrence,  and 
other  circumstances  connected  with  them,  in 
order  to  throw  additional  light  on  this  class 
of  phenomena,  especially  as  affecting  our 
own  country.  With  this  object,  Mr.  Charles 
Davison,  of  373,  Gillott-road,  Birmingham, 
has  been  for  some  time  collecting  and 
formulating  all  the  information  he  has  been 
able  to  obtain  from  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  felt  and  observed  earth- 
quake shocks  in  this  kingdom.  In  order 
to  aid  in  the  more  careful  observation  and 
description  of  earthquakes,  Mr.  Davison  has 
drawn  up  a short  paper  of  suggestions  which 
he  will  be  glad  to  send  to  any  one  who 
wishes  for  it,  and  will  communicate  with 
him.  He  observes  that  the  points  most 
worthy  to  be  attended  to  are  the  following 
— “ 1 . Name  of  the  place  where  the  shock 
was  felt ; 2.  Day  and  hour  at  which  it  was 
felt ; 3.  Nature  of  the  shock  ; 4.  Whether  it 
was  strong  enough  (a)  to  make  doors, 
windows,  fire-irons,  &c.,  rattle,  ( b ) to  cause 
the  chair,  &c.,  on  which  the  observer  was 
resting  to  be  perceptibly  raised  or  moved, 
(c)  to  make  chandeliers,  pictures,  &c.,  swing, 
or  to  stop  clocks,  (d)to  overthrow  ornaments, 
vases,  &c.,  or  cause  plaster  to  fall  from  the 
ceiling  ; 5.  Whether  the  shock  was  accom- 
panied by  any  unusual  rumbling  sound.” 
We  should  have  been  disposed  to  add, 
direction  in  which  the  shock  appeared  to 
travel.  In  the  only  at  all  marked  shock  of 


THE  business  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Congress  com- 
menced on  Monday,  but  that  day  was 
mainly  spent  in  preliminaries  of  organisation. 
On  the  two  following  days  the  subjects 
mainly  considered  were  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  acceleration  of  goods  traffic,  the 
contributive  traffic  trom  light  railways,  and 
the  question  of  the  general  adoption  of  a 
twenty-four-hours  day.  This  latter  subject 
is  of  interest  to  all  travellers  and  to  all 
engaged  in  correspondence  and  telegraphing 
to  distant  places.  In  a report  circulated 
among  the  members,  drawn  up  by  Messrs. 
Scolari  and  Rocca,  appointed  for  the  purpose 
by  the  St.  Petersburg  Congress,  it  is  stated 
that  a time-day  from  1 a.m.  to  24  o’clock  at 
the  succeeding  midnight  was  adopted  forty 
years  ago  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and 
United  Italy  adopted  it  in  1893.  The  twenty- 
four-hour  notation  has  been  in  use  on  the 
Canadian  lines  for  several  years,  and 
for  a much  longer  period  on  the  East  Indian 
railways  ; but  in  the  United  States,  in  spite 
of  a vigorous  agitation  in  its  favour,  it  has 
not  yet  been  adopted  except  on  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Florida  lines,  but  the  American 
representatives  believed  they  could  get  it 
adopted  at  once  in  the  States  if  a vote  of  the 
Congress  were  given  in  its  favour.  The 
Western  Union  Telegraph  wrote  that  the 
adoption  of  the  system  would  greatly  reduce 
the  risks  of  error,  and  “would  save  the 
transmission  of  1 50,000,000  letters  annually.” 
The  afternoon  of  Wednesday  was  spent  by 
the  members  in  excursions  by  railway  to 
Southampton,  Battle,  St.  Leonard’s,  Hastings, 
and  Canterbury.  A reception  at  the  Imperial 
Institute  on  Tuesday  evening  was  very  largely 
attended,  and  the  great  quadrangle  of  the 
building  was  glorious  with  myriads  of 
coloured  lights,  presenting  a beautiful  effect. 
The  Hungarian  band  performed  in  the  main 
hall,  and  Strauss’s  band  in  the  quadrangle ; 
refreshments  were  provided  on  a liberal  scale, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  very  well  done. 

THE  annual  Congress  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  which  will 
take  place  in  the  week  commencing  Monday, 
August  12,  promises  to  be  of  considerable 
interest.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Trentham,  when  the  members  will  inspect 
the  site  of  the  ancient  church,  and  visit 
Trentham  Hall,  and  an  early  earthwork  on 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  estate.  On 
Tuesday  headquarters  will  be  at  Leek,  and 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Dieu-le-Cress  will 
be  visited.  On  the  Wednesday  Lichfield 
and  Tamworth  will  be  the  centres,  the  main 
objects  being  Tamworth  Castle  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Editha,  and  in  the  evening,  at 
Stoke,  Mr.  E.  Loftus  Brock  will  read  a paper 
on  “Old  Staffordshire  Pottery.”  On  the 
Thursday  the  neighbourhood  of  Hawkstone 
will  be  inspected,  including  the  supposed 
Roman  camp  site  at  Chesterton,  Heighley 
Castle,  the  British  camp  known  as  Bay 
Walls,  &c.  On  the  Friday  visits  will  be 
made  to  the  castle  and  British  camp  at  Alton, 
and  to  Croxden  Abbey  and  Checkley.  On 
the  closing  day  attention  will  be  given  to 
Thorpe  - Ilam,  and  Blore,  including  the 
churches  and  pre-Roman  crosses  at  Ilam. 


THE  Architectural  Association  Excursion, 
which  starts  on  the  same  day  and 
occupies  the  same  week,  will  be  mainly  a 
Gloucestershire  excursion,  and  promises  to 
be  a very  interesting  one.  On  the  first  day 
Southam  and  Portlip  Manor  House  and 
and  Bishop’s  Cleeve  Church  will  be  visited  ; 
on  the  Tuesday  Tewkesbury,  and  Strensham 
Church;  on  the  Wednesday  ChastletoE,  a 
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very  interesting  old  mansion  ; on  the  Thurs- 
day Broadway,  Buckland,  Stanton,  and  Stan- 
way; on  the  Friday  Sevenhampton,  Charlton 
Abbots,  and  Winchcomb,  and  on  the  con- 
cluding day  Gloucester  Cathedral,  as  well  as 
houses  of  interest  in  Gloucester. 


WE  have  received,  by  the  last  mail,  par- 
ticulars of  some  experiments  which 
are  now  being  carried  out  in  America,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
crushing  strength  of  machine-mixed  and 
hand-mixed  concrete.  So  far  the  results  are 
undoubtedly  surprising.  Hand-made  con- 
crete (1  cement  to  12  aggregate),  at  the  age 
of  one  week,  was  only  one-half  the  strength 
of  concrete  which,  in  addition  to  the  hand- 
mixing, had  been  turned  50  times  in  the 
mill,  and  only  one-third  the  strength  of  that 
which  had  been  turned  350  times.  Sufficient 
tests  have  not  yet  been  made  to  settle  the 
point  conclusively,  but  further  experiments, 
extending  over  some  months,  are  contem- 
plated, and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  our 
readers  full  particulars  in  due  course. 


THE  last  circular  from  the  Emigrants’ 
Information  Office  reports  very  badly 
of  the  demand  for  labour  in  most  of  the 
Colonies,  especially  in  regard  to  operative 
trades.  Whether  in  Canada,  Australia,  or 
South  Africa,  the  report  is  the  same — "no 
demand  for  mechanics.”  The  Superintendent 
of  the  Government  Labour  Bureau  at  Sydney 
recently  reported  that  there  were  from  S,ooo 
to  10000  persons  unemployed  in  that  city 
and  the  suburbs,  and  that  others  in  search  of 
employment  were  coming  in  from  country 
districts.  In  New  South  Wales  the  long- 
continued  troubles  at  the  collieries  are  at 
last  settled  to  all  appearance,  the  miners 
having  resolved  that  all  strikes  should  cease, 
and  that  terms  should  be  made  with  the 
employers.  This  is  almost  the  only  favour- 
able news  in  a generally  very  discouraging 
document.  It  is  clear  that  emigration  to  the 
Colonies  offers  no  outlook  at  present  for 
superfluous  labour  in  the  building  trades. 


IN  his  last  four-weekly  report  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Kensington,  Dr. 
Orme  Dudfield  draws  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compulsory  section  [60  (4)]  oi 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  which 
enforces  on  the  Sanitary  Authority  the  duty 
of  providing,  free  of  charge,  temporary 
shelter  or  house  accommodation,  " with  any 
necessary  attendants  ” (we  confess  we  do  not 
understand  the  precise  drift  of  this  rather 
vague  sentence),  for  members  of  a family  in 
which  'any  infectious  disease  has  appeared, 
and  who  have  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
dwellings  for  the  purpose  of  their  being 
disinfected  by  the  Sanitary  Authority.  Dr. 
Dudfield  states  that  he  called  the  attention 
of  his  Vestry  to  this  subject  as  long  ago  as 
1890,  but  that  nothing  has  been  done.  In 
December  last  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  London  County  Council 
prepared  a return  showing  how  far  this 
provision  had  been  carried  out  by  twenty 
of  the  District  Sanitary  Authorities  of 
London,  but  urging  that  as  the  disinfecting 
process  generally  occupied  many  hours,  the 
temporary  shelters,  to  be  efficient,  must  pro- 
vide for  night  occupation  and  sleeping 
accommodation,  and  that  in  many  of  those 
already  provided  this  was  not  the  case.  Dr. 
Dudfield  goes  on  to  state  that  during  the 
year  1894  some  sixty-four  cases  of  infectious 
disease  occurred  in  families  occupying  single 
rooms,  which  rooms  were  closed  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  necessarily  putting  a number  of 
poor  persons  to  great  inconvenience.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Kensington  and  other 
Vestries  will  recognise  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  and  also  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
bound  by  law  to  provide  this  accommoda- 
tion. To  this  fact  some  of  them  seem  to  be 
alive,  though  not  in  the  right  spirit,  as  it 
appears  from  Dr.  Dudfield’s  report  that  while 
he  is  urging  compliance  with  the  law  on  his 
own  Vestry,  a circular  letter  has  been  sent 
to  various  Vestries  inquiring  if  they  are  in 


favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  enactment  in 
question,  with  the  evident  object  of  getting 
up  an  agitation  to  get  rid  of  a responsibility 
which  the  State  has  very  properly  imposed 
upon  them. 


IT'OR  some  three  or  four  months  past  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway  Company  have  been  busy  with  a 
demolition  of  property  which  obstructs  the 
course  through  Marylebone  and  Hampstead 
parishes  of  their  extension  line  to  London. 
In  their  Act  of  1S92  were  scheduled  what 
is  known  as  the  Boscobel-gardens  site, 
Alpha -road,  Lome -gardens,  and  Grove- 
gardens  (formerly  South  Bank),  together 
with  Blandford  - square,  Harewood  - square, 
Boston-street,  Balcombe-street,  and  many 
other  thoroughfares  in  that  neighbourhood. 
The  school  - house,  next  east  of  Lord’s 
Cricket  Ground,  of  the  Clergy  Orphan 
Society  is  now  nearly  destroyed ; similar 
clearances  are  being  made  along  the  western 
side  of  Wellington  - road,  and  between 
Marlborough  Hill  and  Loudoun-road,  and 
along  that  same  side  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  line  up  to  and  including  a large 
portion  of  Broadhurst  Gardens,  at  West 
Hampstead  ; the  entire  north  side  of  Grove 
Gardens  has  been  pulled  down,  together 
with  the  eastern  portion  of  North  Bank 
(north  side),  for  the  diversion  of  that 
thoroughfare  by  a new  road  to  enter  Lodge- 
road.  With  the  two  squares  we  mention 
above  will  disappear  the  two  homes  of  Sir 
George  Hayter,  painter,  and  of  George 
Eliot.  The  latter,  with  Lewes,  took,  in 
September,  i860,  a furnished  house,  No.  10, 
Harewood-square,  whence,  after  three 
months  or  so,  they  removed  to  No.  16, 
Blandford-square,  where  " Romola,”  " Felix 
Holt,”  and  "Silas  Marner”  were  written. 
In  November,  1865,  they  went  to  the  Priory, 
North  Bank,  where  they  remained  until 
Lewes's  death  in  1878.  In  that  interval 
George  Eliot  composed  " The  Spanish 
Gypsy,’’  " Daniel  Deronda,”  " The  Legend 
of  Jubal,”  "Theophrastus  Such,”  and 
" Middlemarch.”  After  G.  H.  Lewes’s 
death  she  quitted  the  Priory,  and  with  her 
husband,  Mr.  Cross,  resided  for  the  last  two 
years  of  her  life  at  No.  4,  Cneyne-walk, 
Chelsea.  At  the  Priory,  which  is  not  yet 
dismantled,  her  study  was  on  the  upper 
floor,  Lewes’s  on  the  floor  beneath.  We 
gather  that  the  new  line  will  run  in  two 
tunnels,  side  by  side,  for  the  portions  between 
Broadhurst-gardens  and  Circus-road,  and 
between  Wellington-place  and  Lodge-road, 
thus  passing  beneath  the  addition  of  8,640 
square  yards,  that  is  to  be  made  to  the 
M.C.C.  Cricket  Ground,  and  beneath  the 
site  of  the  former  field,  by  the  " Eyre  Arms  ” 
Tavern,  where  was  held  a rehearsal  of  the 
Eglinton  tournament,  1839.  Lough,  the 
sculptor,  lived  in  Harewood-square;  No.  41, 
Alpha-road  was  the  last  home  of  Lamb's 
sister,  Mary  ; in  South  Bank  Voelker,  with 
Bentham’s  help,  opened  the  gymnasium, 
which  he  afterwards  transferred  to  what  was 
then  No.  1,  Union-place,  New-road  (now 
opposite  Marylebone  Church),  and  of  which 
Cruikshank  made  a sketch  for  Hone’s  " Every 
Day  Book,”  vol.  i.  On  the  other  hand  we 
notice  that  building  operations  have  been 
begun,  for  six  blocks  of  dwellings,  upon  the 
large  space  which  has  been  cleared  between 
St.  John’s  Wood-road,  Grove-road,  and 
Cunningham-place,  an  area  which  includes 
the  sites  of  houses  in  those  three  roads,  and 
that  of  the  old  Red  Hand  Farm,  or  Barn,  in 
which,  as  altered  to  meet  his  own  require- 
ments, Sir  Edwin  Landseer  lived  from  1825 
until  his  death  in  1873. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

On  Monday  last  took  place  the  annual  formal 
distribution  of  "recompenses”  awarded  to  artists 
exhibiting  at  the  old  Salon,  which,  as  well  as  the 
Champ  de  Mars  Salon,  closed  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  This  double  closing  will  render  a 
certain  number  of  new  works  available  for  their 
intended  positions  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
"Ilalles”  of  M.  Lhermitte  will  find  place  in  a 


room — unfortunately  too  small  for  it — near  the 
room  decorated  by  M.  Binet  with  scenes  of  the 
Siege  of  Paris.  M.  Roll’s  “Joies  de  la  Vie,” 
which  gives  such  a very  synthetic  view  of  the 
possible  joys  of  existence,  will  go  to  decorate  the 
large  reception  salon  opposite  that  of  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes.  The  friezes  by  MM.  Bonis  and 
Henri  Martin  will  take  their  places  in  rooms 
situated  at  the  ends  of  the  large  Salle  des  Fetes. 
This  last-named  room  has  just  received  the  large 
ceiling  by  M.  Benjamin-Constant  which  has  gone 
through  so  many  vicissitudes.  The  artist  com- 
menced by  making  a sacrifice  to  what  he  considered 
as  the  prevailing  taste  of  theday,  in  a large  composi- 
tion of  confused  design  and  far  too  blue  in  colour. 
Then  it  was  objected  to  him  that  what  was 
wanted  was  a work  in  his  own  style,  and  not  an 
imitation  of  M.  Besnard.  This  time  M.  Benjamin- 
Constant  himself  undoubtedly  appeared,  with  all 
his  special  qualities  as  a colourist,  in  the  glory 
of  a ceiling  in  which  red  predominated,  and 
which  was  conceived  in  the  style  of  the  Venetian 
ceiling-paintings,  and  represented  ‘‘The  City  of 
Paris  seated  on  a Trireme  and  receiving  the 
Nations  invited  to  her  Fetes.” 

Various  artistic  works  not  included  in  the  general 
scheme  of  decoration  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  are  to 
be  undertaken  there  shortly,  if  the  Municipal 
Council  approve  the  recommendations  of  the  Fine 
Art  Committee.  One  of  these  is  a large  allegorical 
bas-relief  intended  for  the  “ Siege  de  Paris  ” room, 
the  execution  of  which  is  to  be  entrusted  to  M. 
Puech.  It  represents  or  symbolises  a kind  of 
pacific  apotheosis  of  the  City  of  Paris.  In  the 
“Salle  des  Cariatides  ” M.  Francois  Flameng  is 
to  execute  a series  of  tympanum  decorations 
symbolising  the  various  quarters  of  Paris.  Lastly, 
in  the  galleries  called  those  of  “ the  Tourelles  ” 
M.  G.  Dubufe  is  to  execute  a series  of  cupolas 
ornamented  with  figures  on  a background  of 
verdure. 

Besides  the  works  intended  for  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  the  closing  of  the  Salon  will  also  set  free 
the  decorative  paintings  intended  for  the  Mairies 
of  Alfortville,  Maison- Alfort,  and  Bagnolet, 
painted  respectively  by  M.  Arus,  M.  Debon, 
and  M.  Pierre  Vauthier. 

The  inauguration  took  place  last  week  of  the 
monument  to  Henri  Murger,  in  that  part  of  the 
Luxembourg  Garden  near  the  Odeon,  and  not 
far  from  the  monument  to  Theodore  de  Banville. 
M.  Bouillon,  the  sculptor  of  the  monument  to 
Theophile  Gautier,  at  Tarbes,  has  executed  the 
Miirger  monument,  which  is  composed  of  a granite 
stele  decorated  with  carvings  of  roses,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a bronze  bust  of  the  poet,  a singing 
bird  beside  it.  It  is  proposed  to  put  up  other 
busts  on  this  charming  site,  making  it  a kind  of 
poets’  corner.  Theophile  Gautier  and  Hegesippe 
Moreau  will  probably  be  among  those  thus  com- 
memorated. 

Last  week  witnessed  the  formal  opening  of  the 
exhibition  of  Hygiene  installed  in  the  Palais  des 
Arts  Liberaux,  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  but  which 
is  by  no  means  complete  yet.  The  exhibition  is 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  and  of  the  City  of  Paris,  and 
was  formally  opened  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  classified  in  ten  main  divisions, 
sub-divided  into  five  groups.  The  word  “hygiene” 
in  itself  sufficiently  indicates  the  general  scope  of 
the  exhibition,  which  includes  exhibits  referring 
to  the  habitation,  to  infectious  diseases,  demo- 
graphy, sanitary  statistics,  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional hygiene,  to  the  care  of  infants,  the 
sanitary  quality  of  clothing,  and  to  physical 
exercises.  We  may  observe  that  the  organisers 
of  the  exhibition  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
render  homage  to  illustrious  sanitarians  now  dead 
by  placing  in  a conspicuous  position  the  busts  of 
Belgrand,  as  the  originator  of  the  Paris  sewer 
system,  Alphand,  as  the  creator  of  its  parks  and 
squares,  and  Durand  Claye,  as  the  promoter  of  the 
agricultural  utilisation  of  sewerage. 

This  exhibition  is  to  be  accompanied,  it  appears, 
by  scientific  lectures  on  sanitary  subjects.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  the  “ hygienists  ” should  take 
this  occasion  to  come  to  some  practical  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  often-debated  subject  of  the 
“odeurs  de  Paris,”  a subject  which  raises  new 
discussions  and  recriminations  with  each  annual 
recurrence  of  the  dog-days.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  on  hot  summer  evenings,  when  one  would 
gladly  inhale  at  least  pure  air,  the  ill-smelling 
breeze  which  creeps  through  Paris  is  a nuisance 
which  pursues  the  inhabitants  even  into  the  in- 
terior of  their  houses.  Sanitary  engineers  and 
doctors  have  for  twenty  years  back  complained  of 
this  infliction,  and  the  evil  increases  in  spite  of 
the  six  million  francs  spent  every  year  on  the 
cleansing  of  Paris.  It  seems  to  have  been  found 
impossible,  so  far,  to  suggest  the  remedy  for  a 
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discovery  of  the  origin  of  this  nuisance,  and 
whether  it  arises  from  putridity  absorbed  into  the 
soil  of  Paris  itself,  or  is  due  to  the  unhealthy 
condition  of  some  of  the  suburbs  which  are  occu- 
pied by  insanitary  factories  and  industries  ; but 
we  incline  to  the  latter  hypothesis.  The  factories 
of  manure,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  of  bone- 
black,  situated  in  the  outskirts,  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  this  state  of  things.  But  to 
these  principal  causes  we  must  add  another,  viz. , 
the  bad  state  and  choked  condition  of  the  sewers 
in  certain  quarters.  Speaking  generally,  it  is 
from  the  suburbs  that  all  the  mischief  comes,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  situation  rests  with  the 
Prefecture  of  Police,  which  could  bring  about  an 
improvement  by  exercising  more  strict  supervision 
over  unhealthy  manufactures.  In  the  district 
between  Neuilly  and  Pantin,  from  the  west  to  the 
north  of  Paris,  there  are  no  less  than  119  estab- 
lishments in  which  unwholesome  and  putrifying 
substances  are  treated  and  kept  in  conditions 
absolutely  unsuitable,  and  often  in  the  open  air. 
Many  of  these  establishments  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Villette,  especially  the  “Fonderie 
rarisienne,”  where  all  the  off-scouring  of  the 
butchers’  business  is  collected  ; and  as  in  Paris 
the  wind  frequently  blows  from  that  quarter,  the 
smells  are  brought  directly  into  the  centre  of  the 
city  by  way  of  the  long  streets,  Rue  d'AUemagne, 
Rue  de  Flandres,  and  Rue  Lafayette,  which  form 
a sort  of  in-draught  chimney  in  the  direction  of 
the  Opera. 

It  is  the  business,  therefore,  of  the  Prefecture 
of  Police  to  put  into  strict  application  the  severe 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  establishment  and 
working  of  businesses  which  are  dangerous,  un- 
wholesome, or  even  simply  disagreeable.  This 
is  what  the  sanitarians  who  are  going  to  assemble 
at  Paris  ought  to  make  a formal  demand  for,  so 
that  the  foreign  visitors  who  come  to  Paris  for 
the  1900  exhibition  may  not  make  acquaintance 
with  a state  of  things  which  is  at  present  a dis- 
grace to  Paris. 

The  City  of  Paris  is  going  to  contribute  20 
million  francs  towards  the  expenses  of  the  1900 
exhibition,  instead  of  8 millions,  which  they  allotted 
to  the  last  exhibition.  The  military  engineers 
have  just  been  taking  down  all  the  small  buildings 
around  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  on  what  is 
called  the  “ Zone  de  Servitude  Militaire.”  These 
demolitions,  which  are  not  justified  by  any  defen- 
sive necessity  (especially  as,  with  the  modern  guns, 
the  Parisian  fortifications  are  absolutely  useless), 
have  been  much  criticised.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  military  authorities  have  given 
way  to  an  unfortunate  partiality.  Whilst  they 
have  destroyed  without  pity  the  wretched  hovels 
of  Gentilly  or  Glacit:re,  inhabited  by  very  poor 
people,  they  have  left  intact,  opposite  the  Porte 
Maillot  at  Neuilly,  an  enormous  panorama,  in 
which  M.  Poilpot  has  illustrated  the  arrival  of  the 
Russian  squadron  at  Toulon  1893.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  a few  months,  it  is  true,  but  the 
military  authorities  would  have  done  well  to  have 
put  off  to  the  same  period  the  demolition  of  the 
poor  houses,  whose  occupants  are  now  without 
shelter.  As  for  M.  Poilpot’s  panorama,  destined 
for  the  exhibition  at  Nijni-Novgorod,  it  is  well 
painted,  and  represents  the  visit  of  President 
Carnot  and  Admiral  Avelon  on  board  the 
Nicolas  I. 

The  open  competition  of  the  “ Union  Centrale 
des  Arts  Decoratifs,”  for  a Collector’s  Cabinet,  has 
only  produced  a mild  result.  Twelve  artists  took 
part  in  it,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  MM. 
Georges  R£mon  and  Eugene  Morand.  Their 
scheme,  however,  wants  simplicity,  union,  and 
purity  of  taste.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  the  Louvre 
Museum  has  had  a great  addition  in  the  shape  of 
a magnificent  Roman  silver  treasure,  which  has 
been  recently  discovered  near  Pompeii,  at  Bosco- 
Reale.  This  treasure  dates  from  the  first  century 
a.d.,  and  is  composed  of  several  pieces,  excellent 
alike  in  their  style  and  workmanship.  Especially 
noticeable  is  a vase  upon  which  is  engraved  a 
dance  of  skeletons,  with  the  names  of  Aristo- 
phanes, Euripides,  and  other  ancient  poets. 
There  is  also  a peg  with  a head  delicately  carved 
on  it.  These  things  are  all  signed  by  an  artist  of 
the  name  of  Sabainos. 

Every  year  at  this  time  there  is  an  exhibition  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  of  students’  work  from 
Rome.  This  year  the  sculpture  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  We  do  not  care  forM.  Gasq’s  “Medea,” 
the  “ Sleeping  Virgin”  of  M.  Sicard,  or  the  great 
composition  of  M.  Octobre  representing  “Vice 
and  Virtue.”  One  must  consider  these  exhibits 
as  good  works  by  pupils  still  at  school,  but 
wanting  entirely  in  inspiration  and  emotion.  The 
bas-relief  which  M.  Lefebvre  calls  “ The 
Avenger  ” is  less  commonplace.  In  painting  we 


may  mention,  without  praise,  the  “ Jeunesse  et 
Chimere  ” of  M.  Lavergne  and  the  “ Enterrement 
de  Leon  III.”  by  M.  Devambez.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  compliment  M.  Lavalley  on  his 
delicately  drawn  and  coloured  nude  study  called 
“ Flore.” 

In  the  archilectural  section  we  may  mention 
the  beautiful  studies  on  the  Acropolis  of  I’ergamos 
sent  by  M.  Poutremoli,  student  of  the  fourth 
year  ; those  of  M.  Eustache,  pupil  of  the  third 
year,  on  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at 
Rome  ; the  interesting  series  of  drawings  which 
M.  Bertone  (third  year)  has  executed  at  Pompeii 
and  Rome  ; and  finally,  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  at  Rome  by  M. 
Chaussemiche,  pupil  of  the  first  year.  At  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  the  diploma  of  “ Architecte 
du  Gouvernement”  has  just  been  awarded  to 
MM.  Gougy,  Tussau,  Uhry,  Fabre,  Poupel, 
Jaboulay,  Friedlander,  Rousseau,  Guichnrd, 
Van-Dorsser,  Hale,  Sottar,  de  Belie,  Van  Pelt, 
Delaunay,  Mottar,  Gossart,  Marquet,  and 
Charbonnier. 

There  is  a talk  of  a mosque  being  built  in  Paris. 
This  building,  which  is  wanted  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  Oriental  population  residing  in  the 
capital,  is  being  considered  bya  committee  of  men, 
political,  literary,  and  artistic,  among  whom  we 
maymemion  the  names  of  the  painter  Benjamin- 
Constant,  and  the  architects  Ambroise  Baudry 
and  Saladin.  The  latter  is  the  architect  of  the 
graceful  Tunisian  palace  which  decorated  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides  in  the  exhibition  of  18S9. 

Another  piece  of  news  will  particularly  interest 
the  English  public,  as  it  is  a project  to  erect  a 
statue  to  Isaac  Newton  in  Paris.  The  idea  of, 
erecting  this  monument  is  due  to  two  members  of 
the  Municipal  Council,  MM.  Pierre  Baudin  and 
Vorbe,  who  wish  to  “make  known,  and  re- 
spected the  great  laws  of  continuity  and 
solidarity,  which  make  mankind  one  in  time  and 
space.”  MM.  Baudin  and  Vorbe  wish  that  the 
statue  should  be  erected  by  an  Anglo-French 
subscription,  and  they  propose  to  invite  England 
to  unite  with  Paris  to  honour  the  genius  of 
Newton,  by  a scheme  which  will  place  the 
amount  of  the  subscription  within  the  means  of 
the  most  hnmble  workers  in  science,  in  order  that 
the  monument  might  be  an  essentially  popular 
one,  or  in  their  own  words  “ The  indestructible 
symbol  of  the  three-fold  union  of  feeling,  intelli- 
gence, and  industry,  and  that  it  may  remain 
among  us  as  a perpetual  homage  to  science  on 
the  part  of  the  people  at  large.” 


THE  CENTRAL  LONDON  RAILWAY. 

The  proposed  Central  London  Railway,  for 
the  construction  of  which  the  public  have  just 
been  invited  to  subscribe  2,850,000/.,  is  an  under- 
taking of  considerable  magnitude,  and  one  which, 
if  carried  out,  will  offer  great  conveniences  to  the 
large  number  of  people  living  in  the  West-end. 
Commencing  at  Shepherd’s  Bush,  the  new 
railway  would  run  in  almost  a straight  line  to  the 
Mansion  House,  a distance  of  6|  miles,  passing 
below  the  Uxbndge-road,  Oxford-street,  and 
Ilolborn.  Like  the  City  and  South  London 
Railway,  from  the  Monument  to  Stock  well,  it 
would  consist  of  two  tunnels,  placed  close 
together,  often  at  a considerable  distance  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

These  tunnels  it  is  proposed  to  construct  by 
means  of  a shield  similar  to  that  now  being 
employed  so  successfully  at  the  Blackwall  Tunnel, 
so  that  no  interference  with  the  streets  under 
which  the  line  passes  will  be  necessary,  except, 
perhaps,  where  the  stations  occur. 

There  are  to  be  altogether  fourteen  stations, 
that  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  site  for  which  is 
below  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  forming  one  of  the  features  of  the  new 
railway.  Here  the  Company  undertakes  to 
construct,  in  addition  to  the  station,  a subway 
for  foot  - passengers,  connecting  together  the 
various  streets  terminating  near  this  point.  This, 
of  course,  will  be  an  immense  improvement, 
since  it  will  afford  greatly  increased  facilities  for 
the  pedestrian  traffic. 

Electricity  is  to  be  the  motive  power,  it  being 
now  demonstrated  that  this  is  more  economical 
and  better  suited  than  steam  for  such  purposes. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  City 
and  South  London  Railway  it  was  stated  that  the 
cost  of  electrical  traction  on  their  line  was  rather 
under  fivepence  per  train  mile,  and  this  compares 
very  favourably  with  the  cost  of  steam-power, 
which  amounts  to  about  ninepence  per  train  mile 
on  the  large  railways  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  new  railway  will  no  doubt  benefit  by  the 
experience  gained  in  the  construction  and  working 
of  the  City  and  Southwark  Railway.  For 
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example,  one  of  the  minor  points  which  that 
railway  illustrates  is  that  even  a divided  tunnel 
and  electric  traction  do  not  ensure  perfect  ventila- 
tion, although  the  atmosphere  is  much  purer  than 
that  of  the  old  underground  railway.  They  will 
also  have  the  experience  gained  in  the  construct- 
ing of  some  3,000  ft.  of  the  City  and  Waterloo 
tunnels,  and  will  not  fall  into  the  error  of  assuming 
that  they  can  burrow,  even  at  a depth  of  100  ft., 
under  private  buildings  with  impunity. 

The  tunnels  of  the  new  railway  will  be  larger 
than  those  of  the  City  and  Waterloo,  and  this 
compels  the  constructors  to  build  one  of  them 
underneath  the  other  when  they  are  under  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  City.  Shepherd’s  Bush  is  at 
present  a centre  from  which  a great  many  tram- 
way lines  radiate  ; hence,  people  living  at  Acton, 
Hammersmith,  &c.,  will  be  able  to  travel  the  first 
part  of  their  journey  in  the  open  air,  and  then 
by  electric  underground  where  the  crowded 
streets  make  tramways  impossible.  We  under- 
stand that  the  trains  are  to  succeed  each  other 
every  two  or  three  minutes,  and  that  a uniform 
fare  of  3d.  for  first-class  and  2d.  for  second-class 
passengers  will  be  charged. 

It,  of  course,  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
new  undertaking  will  be  a commercial  success. 
The  traffic  throughout  the  day  is  likely  to  be  of  a 
much  more  uniform  character  than  that  carried 
by  the  City  and  South  London  line.  The 
financial  prospects  of  this  latter  company  have, 
however,  considerably  improved  lately,  the 
directors  being  able  to  piy  a dividend  of  i,y  per 
cent,  last  year  on  their  consolidated  ordinary 
stock,  this  distribution  being  double  the  amount 
available  for  this  purpose  for  the  preceding 
twelve  months. 


SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  HOUSE 
ARCHITECTURE. 

These  two  sketches,  by  Mr.  E.  Eldon  Deane, 
furnish  illustrations  of  the  type  of  picturesque 
small  house  in  which  the  American  architects,  of 
late  years,  have  shown  so  much  versatility.  They 
are  from  the  designs,  respectively,  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Emerson  and  Mr.  Sidney  V.  Stratton. 

The  circular  block  in  Mr.  Stratton’s  house, 
partially  carried  on  rude  stone  columns  in  the 
ground  story,  has  a great  deal  of  originality  of 
effect.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether 
such  a form  is  very  convenient  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms  internally,  but  it  is,  at  all 
events,  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  treatment  of  a 
house. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS: 

II. — AUDLEY  END. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  visited  Audley  End  on 
Saturday  last,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Francis 
Hooper,  to  see  what  remains  of  the  famous  house 
erected  in  1603  by  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  called  by  him  Audley  End  in  honour  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  K.G., 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  and  Baron  Audley, 
of  Walden.  Although  a comparatively  small 
part  of  the  original  building,  the  existing  work  at 
Audley  End  is  sufficient  to  establish  a high  place 
among  the  great  houses  of  the  early  English 
Renaissance,  the  hall  especially  being  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  type.  The  house  occupies  the  site, 
and  was  paid  for  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
wealthy  Benedictine  abbey,  originally  established 
as  a priory  by  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  Earl  of 
Essex,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  part  of 
the  old  monastic  establishment,  now  called  the 
Priory,  is  still  extant  in  the  agent’s  house. 

After  seeing  Audley  End,  the  return  was  made 
through  the  neighbouring  town  of  Saffron  Walden, 
a town  which,  for  its  size,  contains  an  exceptional 
amount  of  interest  for  the  architectural  visitor. 
Modern  work  by  Norman  Shaw,  Nesfield,  and 
Edward  Burgess,  many  examples  of  old  plaster 
and  half-timber  work,  and  a very  fine  church  of 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  date,  furnish  a 
varied  and  sumptuous  bill  of  fare  for  the  sketcher 
and  student,  and  the  fag  end  of  a Saturday  after- 
noon seemed  all  too  short  for  those  who  would 
fain  have  lingered,  but  had  to  return  to  town. 


Electric  Clocics. — The  Synchronome  Com- 
pany (Birkenhead)  send  us  a catalogue  and  price- 
list of  electric  clocks  on  the  synchronome  system, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  some  years  of  study 
and  experiment.  The  aim  is  to  dispense  with  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  the  ordinary  clock,  and 
‘ • to  secure  reliability  and  timekeeping  qualities 
never  before  attempted. " 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS: 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers  was  held  at 
Halifax  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
June  27,  28,  and  29.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town 
Hall,  Halifax.  On  Thursday  morning,  when 
there  were  present  nearly  a hundred  members  of 
the  Association,  including  Messrs.  R.  S.  Escott, 
of  Halifax,  the  President  elect ; W.  Weaver, 
Kensington  ; C.  H.  Lowe,  Hampstead  ; C.  Jones, 
Ealing ; J.  Patten  Barber,  Islington  ; Savage, 
East  Ham  ; N.  Parr,  Brentford ; R.  Godfrey, 
King’s  Norton  ; J.  T.  Eayrs,  West  Bromwich ; 

F.  S.  Button,  Burnley  ; Clarson,  Tamworth  ; J. 
Cartwright,  Bury ; II.  Percy  Boulnois,  Liver- 
pool ; J.  Lobley,  Hanley  ; W.  II.  White,  Ox- 
ford ; A.  Creer,  York  ; J.  H.  Cox,  Bradford  ; 
A.  T.  Davis,  Shrewsbury  ; E.  P.  Hooley,  Not- 
tingham ; E.  G.  Mawbey,  Leicester  : C.  F.  Wike, 
Sheffield  ; S.  S.  Platt,  Rochdale  ; T.  W.  Stain- 
thorpe,  Eston  ; R.  F.  Vallance,  Mansfield  ; T. 
Cole,  Westminster,  Secretary,  and  others. 

The  members  were  received  by  the  Mayor 
(Alderman  M.  Booth),  who  offered  them  a very 
hearty  welcome  to  the  town,  and  said  that  his 
pleasure  in  receiving  the  members  was  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Escott,  the  Borough  Engi- 
neer of  Halifax,  was  to  be  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation this  year. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lowe,  Vice-President,  of  Hamp- 
stead, who  presided  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  the  retiring  President,  who 
was  engaged  at  a Local  Government  Board  in- 
quiry at  Brighouse,  returned  thanks  to  the  Mayor 
for  the  welcome  accorded  by  him  to  the  Associa- 
tion. He  also  expressed  regret  at  the  absence  of 
the  retiring  President. 

Mr.  T.  Cole,  Secretary,  then  read  the  annual 
report,  which  congratulated  the  members  on  the 
fact  that  the  Association  continues  to  make  satis- 
factory progress,  not  only  in  the  increase  of 
members,  but  in  the  increase  of  usefulness. 
During  the  financial  year  ending  April  30th, 
seventy-three  new  members  had  been  enrolled, 
including  fifty-six  ordinary  members  and  seventeen 
graduates.  Seven  members  had  resigned,  fourteen 
names  had  been  written  off,  and  the  deaths  of 
several  members  were  deeply  regretted.  The 
roll  now  stood  as  follows  : — 9 honorary  members, 
570  ordinary,  and  67  graduates,  making  the  total 
number  646 — an  increase  of  47  on  the  preceding 
year.  There  was  a balance  in  hand  on  April  30 
of  235/.  14s.  4d.,  and  the  position  of  the  Asso- 
ciation continued  satisfactory.  Since  the  last 
report  two  examinations  had  been  carried  out — 
the  first  at  Birmingham,  when  eighteen  candidates 
were  examined,  and  thirteen  satisfied  the  exa- 
miners and  received  their  certification  ; and  the 
second  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Westminster,  when  nineteen  entered,  of  whom 
thirteen  satisfied  the  examiners.  Mr.  E.  R.  S. 
Escott  had  been  elected  President,  and  Messrs. 
A.  R.  Binnie,  London  County  Council ; C.  H. 
Lowe,  Hampstead  ; and  O.  C.  Rob-on,  Willes- 
den,  Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  Lowe,  Hampstead,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  said  that  the  Council  thought  that 
the  members  must  be  satisfied  with  the  position 
of  the  Association.  The  members  had  increased 
and  the  funds  were  in  a satisfactory  position.  The 
Association  had  now  come  of  age,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  it  had  done  good  work  in  the  past  and 
would  do  good  work  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Savage,  East  Ham,  seconded,  and  the 
report  was  adopted  ; and  a vote  of  thanks  was 
also  accorded  to  the  retiring  Council  for  their 
services  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lowe,  in  vacating  the  chair  for  the 
incoming  President,  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
would  have  a successful  year  of  office. 

Mr.  C.  Jones,  Ealing,  then  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler  for  the  zeal  and 
ability  which  he  had  shown  during  his  year  of 
office.  He  remarked  that  Mr.  Fowler  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lowe  (Hampstead),  who  seconded, 
said  that  members  who  had  attended  the  meetings 
could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  amount  of 
vigour  and  energy  which  Mr.  Fowler  had  thrown 
into  the  proceedings. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  with  acclama- 
tion. 

The  President  (Mr.  Escott)  then  delivered  his 
presidential  address.  At  the  outset  he  thanked 
the  members  for  the  honour  which  they  had 
conferred  upon  him.  While  he  felt  the  greatness 
of  the  honour,  he  felt  still  more  deeply  the 


greatness  of  the  responsibility.  Perhaps  no 
subject  of  late  years  had  called  forth  more  atten- 
tion and  consideration  than  sewage  disposal,  and 
engineers  representing  inland  towns  had  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  produce  an  effluent 
suitable  to  be  discharged  into  any  pure  water 
river  or  stream.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  they  heard  of  Rivers 
Conservancy  Boards  being  established,  with 
powers  granted  by  Parliament  equal  to,  if  not 
surpassing,  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875.  They  gathered  also  from  the 
proceedings  that  had  already  been  taken  that 
Local  Authorities  would  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  discharge  the  raw  sewage  of  their  districts 
into  any  stream  flowing  through  the  same.  The 
present  Act  of  Parliament  had  for  years  given 
Corporations  and  Local  Boards  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  deal  with  this  important  subject, 
yet  the  progress  made  in  our  manufacturing 
towns  to  obtain  the  desired  effect  had  not  met 
with  the  success  which  many  of  them  had 
looked  for.  It,  therefore,  still  remained 
for  the  Municipal  Engineers  to  persevere  in 
this  difficult  yet  interesting  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  not  for  a moment  to  think  of  giving  in 
until  the  streams  of  every  valley  were  flowing  with 
clear,  bright,  and  pure  water  from  source  to 
ocean.  How  was  this  to  be  accomplished?  It 
was  thought  by  many  that  every  available  piece 
of  land  should  be  purchased  for  land  filtration, 
and  where  land  could  be  obtained  at  a reasonable 
price  per  acre  it  might  be  advisable  to  secure  it, 
yet  this,  in  his  opinion,  was  only  a minor  point 
for  consideration.  No  doubt,  they  all  agreed  that 
clear  and  bright  effluent  could  be  produced  by 
land  filtration  where  they  had  a sufficient  area, 
yet  he  contended  that  the  bright,  clear,  and  pure 
effluent  could  be  produced  by  chemical  treatment, 
and  by  precipitation  tanks,  of  such  a standard  of 
purity  as  to  justify  its  discharge  into  every  river  or 
stream  in  the  country.  The  extent  of  land  re- 
quired must  be  determined  by  circumstances  ; one 
acre  per  thousand  of  the  population,  or  even  half 
an  acre  for  that  number,  must,  in  many  cases,  be 
quite  out  of  the  question,  for  it  was  quite  evident 
that  in  the  very  near  future,  with  science  and 
chemistry  combined,  the  land  required  would 
be  reduced  to  a small  area,  and  that  a 
town  with  100,000  population  would  not 
require  one-twentieth  part  of  an  acre  per 
thousand  for  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  its 
sewage.  It  was  with  regret  that  he  was  unable 
to  place  before  the  meeting  any  definite  standard 
of  purity  for  sewage  effluents.  They  were  left 
very  much  to  their  own  resources  upon  this 
difficult  subject.  A pure  effluent  must  be  pro- 
duced, yet  the  analysis  of  such  effluent  that  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Rivers  Conservancy  Board 
was  at  present  unknown  to  them.  Combined 
drainage  was  another  subject  of  importance  that 
had  received  considerable  attention  of  late.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  law  relating  to  this 
matter  would  be  altered,  for  all  must  have  noted 
with  regret  the  poor  progress  made  with  the 
Amending  Bill  in  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Bill  had  been  systematically  blocked 
upon  every  occasion,  so  that  no  further  attempt 
had  been  made  to  carry  the  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment. With  respect  to  hospitals,  Municipal 
engineers  were  often  called  upon  at  very  short 
notice  to  prepare  plans,  and  to  erect  fever  and 
small-pox  hospitals.  Where  the  costs  of  such 
buildings  were  defrayed  out  of  the  rates,  there 
was  not  much  difficulty  to  centend  with  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  executing  the  works.  But  when 
the  intended  erection  comprised  a permanent 
administrative  block  for  the  medical  officer, 
officials  and  staff,  nurses’  wards,  &c.,  and  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  sanction  to  borrow  money  for  the  erection  of 
such  buildings,  the  question  became  one  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  cost  of  the  new 
hospital  did  not  appear  to  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  head  department,  and  when 
waited  upon  with  some  modest  design  of  an  in- 
expensive character  in  every  way  suited  to  meet 
the  pressing  requirements  of  the  epidemic,  they 
were  most  politely  handed  a carefully  drawn  up 
report  upon  the  provision  of  isolation  hospital 
accommodation  for  Local  Sanitary  Authorities, 
accompanied  by  several  specimen  sheets  of  plans 
and  sections,  showing  administrative  block  and 
wards,  drawn  to  suit  the  requirements  of  nearly 
every  district,  with  the  intimation  that  plans  drawn 
to  correspond  with  these  specimens  were  the  only 
plans  the  Department  would  consider  or  accept. 
They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  return  home 
and  with  all  speed  produce  another  set  of  drawings 
before  any  sanction  would  be  granted  to  borrow 
the  amount  of  money  required.  This  delay  might 
lead  to  very  seriotxs  consequences  where  an 
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epidemic  was  at  the  time  raging,  and  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  delay  he  would  suggest  to  the 
members  about  to  erect  fever  or  smallpox 
hospitals  to  approach  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  the  first  instance.  They  were  ever 
ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  give  full 
information  respecting  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  about  the  accommodation  to  be  provided 
for  an  isolation  hospital.  The  plans  he  had  exhi- 
bited practically  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a smallpox 
hospital  for  a town  with  a population  of  about 
100,000.  The  building  had  not  been  erected,  but 
a site  of  65  acres  had  been  secured  about  two 
miles  from  the  Town  Hall,  upon  high  ground. 
Every  provision  was  made  for  proceeding  with  the 
works  as  soon  as  the  Health  Department  of  the 
Corporation  considered  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  the  erection  of  the  same.  The  approximate 
cost  of  the  buildings  as  designed  was  12,000/., 
exclusive  of  land.  In  the  present  day  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  every  Authority  should  be  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  providing  fever  and 
smallpox  hospitals  arranged  upon  the  latest  and 
most  modern  principles  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  require.  Theworkofthe  Municipal  Engineer 
was  ever  on  the  increase,  and  his  education  only 
ended  with  his  life.  At  times  they  all  had 
exceedingly  anxious  and  difficult  duties  to  perform 
— difficult  because  they  required  deep  thought 
and  perseverance  in  carrying  out  the  works  laid 
upon  them,  and  anxious  because  it  had  not  at  all 
times  been  easy  to  foresee  the  result  so  much  to 
be  desired.  Yet  to  his  younger  brethren  he  would 
quote  a motto  in  one  word  which  had  often 
helped  him  in  times  of  difficulty  and  doubt — viz., 
action — leaving  for  the  moment  the  result  in  other 
hands,  feeling  assured  that  in  engineering  the 
faithful  toiler  would  not  fail  to  receive  his  just 
reward  when  his  day’s  work  was  ended. 

Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois,  Liverpool,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Escott  for  his  address.  He 
had  been  struck  all  through  the  address  with  the 
remarkable  ability  with  which  it  had  been  pre- 
pared, the  amount  of  information  it  gave  them, 
and  its  literary  merit. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Davis,  Shrewsbury,  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks,  which  was  accorded  with 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Savage,  of  East  Ham,  and  Mr.  Lewis, 
St.  George’s,  Bristol,  were  appointed  auditors  ; 
Messrs.  Mann,  of  Sevenoaks,  Hawkins,  of 
Bromley,  and  Silcock,  of  King’s  Lynn,  were 
appointed  scrutineers  ; and  the  various  district 
secretaries  were  reappointed  until  the  next 
meeting  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  McCallum  and  W.  Naylor  read  a 
joint  paper  on  the  Royton  Sewage  Works.  Mr. 
McCallum  read  the  first  portion  of  the  paper, 
which  stated  that  the  urban  sanitary  district  of 
Royton  contains  2,112  acres  of  land  and  a popu- 
lation of  about  14,000.  The  question  of  purifying 
the  sewage  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  late  Local 
Board,  who  selected  a site  at  a point  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  district  where  the  two  principal 
valleys  meet,  the  built  portion  of  Royton  being 
situated  along  the  two  valleys  and  on  the  ridge 
between  them.  A plot  of  land  about  15S  acres 
in  extent  was  purchased  for  sewage  purposes  for 
,£8,445.  The  works  constructed  upon  the  site 
include  a refuse  destructor  as  well  as  sewage  puri- 
fication works.  The  sewage  was  almost  entirely 
domestic,  but  probably  nearly  one- third  of  the 
houses  had  not  yet  been  connected  with  the 
town’s  sewers.  The  dry  weather  flow  of  sewage 
was  at  present  about  iSo.ooo  gallons  per  day. 
The  sewage  was  delivered  at  the  works  from  two 
main  outfall  sewers,  and  was  received  in  a small 
detritus  chamber  containing  a strainer  with 
cleansing  - rakes  attached.  After  passing  the 
strainer  the  sewage  actuated  a 6-ft.  diameter 
water-wheel,  which  supplied  power  for  working 
one  of  Keirby’s  precipitant  mixers  and  distri- 
butors. The  precipitant  used  was  ferozone,  and 
was  supplied  by  the  International  Company  in 
the  lump  form.  The  ferozone  having  been 
added,  the  sewage  passed  along  a zigzag  channel 
on  its  way  to  the  settling-tanks.  The  tanks  were 
six  in  number,  their  dimensions  being  106^  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  and  averaging  in  depth  when  full  about 
6;V  ft.  ; their  combined  capacity  was  about 
560,000  gallons.  They  were  at  present  worked 
on  the  intermittent  system,  but  could  be  worked 
on  the  continuous  flow  system  if  necessary.  The 
tanks  could  deal  with  over  one  million  gallons 
of  sewage  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  tank 
effluent  passed  from  the  tanks  to  a channel 
formed  along  the  ends  of  the  filter-beds  ; 
the  latter  were  eight  in  number,  and  had 
a combined  area  of  Soo  square  yards.  The 
special  medium  employed  in  the  filters  for 
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completing  the  purifying  process  was  polarite, 
which  was  protected  by  a layer  of  sand  as  a 
strainer  for  arresting  any  light  flocculent  matter 
which  might  pass  over  from  the  settling-tanks. 
The  filters  were  made  up  of  the  following  layers  : 
— Sand  10  in.  thick,  polarite  and  sand  mixed  in 
about  equal  proportions  12  in.,  pea  gravel  2 in., 
bean  gravel  2 in.,  walnut  gravel  3 in.,  boulders, 
with  drain  tiles  between,  6 in.  Each  filter  had  a 
separate  outlet  valve  for  controlling  the  rate  of 
outflow  of  the  filtered  effluent,  as  also  for  use  in 
connexion  with  the  upward  washing  arrangement 
which  was  provided.  The  filters  when  in  use 
worked  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  gallons  per 
square  yard  per  24  hours,  but  no  filter  worked 
for  24  consecutive  hours  ; experiments  had  proved 
that  the  filters  could  work  at  the  rate  of  over 
6,000  gallons  per  square  yard  per  24  hours. 
There  was  sufficient  area  for  the  filtered  effluent 
to  be  further  treated  upon  land  (by  gravitation), 
but  this  had  not  been  found  necessary  and  was 
not  done.  The  sludge  from  the  settling-tanks 
was  swept  by  squeegees  into  a main  sludge  pipe. 
This  pipe  was  emptied  at  the  close  of  each  day, 
and  the  sludge  flowed  into  a sludge  tank  under 
the  sludge  pressing  building.  The  ground  floor 
of  the  building  contained  the  destructor  furnaces, 
cremator  boiler,  and  sludge  cake  store.  The 
water  pressed  from  the  sludge  was  pumped  back 
to  the  settling-tanks  for  retreatment.  There  were 
four  destructor  furnaces,  and  space  for  two  addi- 
tional ones.  The  furnaces  had  sloping  rocking 
bars  and  were  provided  with  steam  jets,  but  it 
was  not  found  necessary  to  use  the  latter.  A flue 
cremator  was  provided  which  could  work  either 
with  oil  or  coke.  The  waste  heat  from  the 
destructor  heated  a tubular  boiler  for  generating 
steam,  which  was  used  for  driving  the  air  com- 
pressor for  sludge  pressing.  The  following  are 
the  figures  of  a month’s  working  : — 

April  25  to  May  23  inclusive  : — 

Sewage,  &c.,  treated  6,860,000  gals. 

Ferozone  used  6, 6 10  lbs. 

Sludge  cake  produced  51-,- tons. 

Lime  used  for  pressing  5,936  lbs. 

Ashpit  refuse  dealt  with  by  three 
furnaces  319  tons. 

WORKING  EXPENSES.  £ S.  d. 

Sewage  purification  (labour)  10  15  o 

Ferozone  7 7 6 

Sludge  pressing  (labour) 619 

Lime  2 13  o 

Destructor  (labour) 13  5 o 

General  labour 4 12  4 


The  destructor  and  sludge-pressing  plant  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Goddard,  Massey,  & Warner. 
The  total  cost  of  the  sewage  works  (including 
the  destructor  and  machinery,  but  exclusive  of 
land),  was  about  12,000/. 

Mr.  Naylor’s  portion  of  the  paper  stated  that 
the  trials  at  the  works  were  made  with  the  help 
of  Mr.  McCallum  on  Friday,  May  24,  for 
machinery  and  refuse  destructors,  and  Tuesday, 
the  28th,  for  raw  sewage  and  effluent  only.  The 
raw  sewage  was  sampled  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  from  10  a.m.  until  2 p.m.  The  quantity  ot 
sewage  treated  was  42,250  gallons,  to  which 
was  added  53  lbs.  of  precipitant  (ferozone),  or 
8-8  grains  per  gallon.  This  was  allowed  to 
settle  until  6 p.m.  The  filters  were  then 
put  into  operation,  and  were  running  from 
6 o’clock  to  6.50,  samples  being  drawn  every  ten 
minutes.  At  6.50  the  head  of  water  on  the  filter 
had  fallen  6 ‘5  in.,  which  was  equivalent  to  88o*S 
gallons  per  square  yard  per  twenty-four  hours. 
The  results  of  this  treatment  showed  that  the  per- 
centage of  reduction  brought  was — total  solids, 
16 ‘2  per  cent.;  albuminoid  ammonia,  81  ‘5  per 
cent.;  oxygen  absorbed,  87 '8  per  cent.  The 
actual  amount  of  sludge  produced  was  not  cal- 
culated, as  it  varied  according  to  the  quantity  of 
precipitant  used  and  the  length  of  time  it  had 
been  standing.  It  contained,  however,  49*23  per 
cent,  of  water  acid,  21*66  per  cent,  of  organic 
matter,  including  fixed  ammonia.  The  trial  of 
boilers  and  destructors  extended  over  5J-  hours. 
The  amount  of  refuse  burned  amounted  to 
9,996  lbs.,  or  4*46  tons.  The  ash  and  clinker 
weighed  out  from  this  was  4,638  lbs.,  or  46  per 
cent,  of  the  input.  The  water  evaporated  was 
equal  to  *40  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  refuse.  This 
was  evaporated  straight  from  the  filter-beds 
at  a temperature  of  58  deg.  Fahr.  This  result 
appeared  very  low,  especially  side  by  side  with 
trials  of  refuse  destructors  which  had  been  recently 
published  claiming  evaporation  of  about  2 lbs.  of 
water  per  lb.  of  refuse,  and  it  was  really  this  very 
low  result  at  a preliminary  trial  which  prompted 
this  more  careful  trial  and  investigation.  The 
analysis  of  the  refuse  as  sampled  from  102  tins 


weighed  out  was — Moisture  dried  at  212  deg. 
Fahr.,  25*3  per  cent. ; volatile  matter,  28*2  ; ash, 
46*5.  A sample  of  the  refuse  dried  contained 
combustible  carbon  11*2  per  cent.,  combustible 
hydrogen  *12  per  cent.  The  calorific  value  of  the 
refuse  dried  was  about  one-seventh  that  of  good 
steam  coal ; 1 lb.  of  refuse  produced  *46  lb.  ash 
and  clinker.  This  clinker  was  allowed  to  lie, 
however,  in  the  ashpits  until  it  reached  a tem- 
perature of  only  500  deg.  F.,  and  was  then 
wheeled  out.  The  heat  given  off,  therefore,  in 
falling  to  this  temperature  would  enter  the  fur- 
naces with  the  draught.  The  steam  generated 
was  used  for  sludge  pressing.  The  amount  of 
dry  sludge  turned  out  by  each  press  averaged 
2,025  Ihs.  at  each  pressing.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair,  owing  to  leakage,  to  refer  to  the 
indicated  horse-power  per  hour  per  ton  of  wet 
sludge  pressed.  The  indicated  horse  - power 
possible  had  the  presses  been  working  con- 
tinuously was  3*4  horse-power  per  hour  per  cell. 
To  do  this  work  the  steam  consumed  per  minute 
was  5*48  lbs.,  containing  6,295  units  of  heat  ; 
the  difference  between  the  two,  viz.  6,004,  being 
lost  by  radiation  or  carried  away  by  the  exhaust. 
If  the  results  showed  anything  at  all,  they  show 
that  the  idea  of  burning  town  refuse  at  any  sort 
of  profit  was  erroneous.  It  could  not  be  imagined 
that  refuse  which  gave  on  evaporation  anything 
less  than  2 or  3 lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  refuse 
would  pay  for  carting.  If  any  economies  were  to 
be  effected  in  the  future  in  the  utilisation  of  towns’ 
refuse,  the  points  to  which  attention  might  be 
profitably  concentrated  were  (1)  reduction  of  loss 
of  heat  owing  to  evaporation  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  refuse,  and  (2)  reduction  of  loss 
incurred  by  the  heating  of  excess  air. 

Mr.  Boulnois  (Liverpool)  said  he  noticed  that 
the  furnaces  were  provided  with  steam  jets,  but 
it  had  not  been  found  necessary  to  use  them.  Pie 
also  noticed  that  there  was  no  less  than  46  per 
cent,  of  clinker  from  the  refuse,  a very  large  per- 
centage, no  doubt  owing  to  the  very  low  combus- 
tion. The  question  was  whether  the  use  of  the 
steam-blast  would  not  add  to  the  combustion,  and 
reduce  the  clinker.  The  cost  of  labour,  which 
was  put  at  iod.  the  ton,  was  also  rather  high. 
He  thought  labour  should  not  cost  more  than  8d. 
per  ton.  The  thermal  value  of  the  refuse  at 
Royal  amounted  only  to  3*4  h.-p.  per  hour  per 
cell.  At  Liverpool  it  amounted  to  6 h.-p.  per 
hour  per  cell.  No  doubt  if  the  boilers  were 
placed  over  the  cells  they  would  get  a greater 
calorific  value  out  of  the  refuse  consumed. 

Mr.  Cox  (Bradford)  said  he  had  visited  the 
Royton  works,  and  considered  them  exceedingly 
well  arranged.  lie,  however,  regarded  the  work- 
ing expenses  as  rather  high.  He  thought  it  a 
serious  mistake  that  the  steam-jets  were  not  used, 
as,  with  a temperature  of  356  deg.  Fab.,  he  did 
not  believe  there  was  proper  combustion.  At 
Bradford  they  had  increased  the  temperature  up  to 
1,800  deg.  or  2,000  deg.,  and,  as  a result,  had 
increased  the  power  obtained  from  6 up  to  16 
h.-p.,  and  even  now  they  were  not  utilising  all 
the  heac.  The  heat  as  it  left  the  chimney  was 
still  1,200  deg. 

Mr.  Mawbey  (Leicester)  said,  with  regard  to 
the  water  evaporated  and  the  horse-power  per 
cell,  uniformity  of  data  was  required.  At 
Leicester  he  carried  out  some  experiments,  and 
found  they  evaporated  one-fifth  of  a pound  of 
water  per  pound  of  refuse.  Their  refuse  gave  a 
residue  of  25  per  cent,  of  clinker.  An  important 
point  was  the  character  of  the  refuse  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  all  sorts  of  conditions  had  to  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  the  results  in  different 
towns.  Speaking  of  Mr.  McCallum’s  paper, 
Mr.  Mawbey  said  he  had  carried  out  some  ex- 
periments with  polarite  filters  at  Leicester,  and 
obtained  excellent  results.  He  found,  however, 
that  they  must  keep  out  lime,  as  the  carbonate 
of  lime  filled  up  the  polarite,  and  rendered  it 
useless. 

Mr.  W.  Spinks  (Leeds)  said  that  Halifax  was 
famous  for  experiments  with  destructors — experi- 
ments of  which  they  heard  very  little  just  now. 
He  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Jones,  attended  a series 
of  meetings  at  Westminster  last  autumn,  at 
which  one  of  the  speakers  assured  them  most 
solemnly  that  he  evaporated  rather  over  5 lbs. 
of  water  per  lb.  of  refuse  burnt.  He  worked 
this  out,  and  found  it  came  to  about  11  lbs., 
deducting  the  clinker  and  moisture,  which  was 
rather  better  than  the  best  Welsh  coal.  Possibly, 
being  in  Halifax,  they  might  hear  something 
more  about  it.  He  agreed  with  the  other 
speakers  that  the  amount  of  clinker  was  exces- 
sively high,  but  they  could  not  compare  the 
results  of  a Lancashire  town  with  midden  refuse 
combined  with  ashes  with  the  dry  refuse  of  a 
town  with  a water  carriage  system  of  sewage. 


Mr.  Jones  (Ealing)  said  the  results  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Spinks  were  very  surprising,  and  he  could 
not  explain  them  in  any  way.  It  was  for  those 
who  produced  them  to  explain  them. 

Mr.  J.  Patten  Barber  (Islington)  said  the 
amount  of  clinker  proved  that  the  refuse  consumed 
could  not  be  ash-bin  refuse,  as  they  understood  it 
in  the  South.  He  thought  experiments  conducted 
over  so  short  a period  as  5^  hours  were  apt  to  be 
misleading.  What  they  wished  to  know,  was  the 
calorific  value  of  the  refuse  collected  in  a town 
for  a period  of  six  or  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Silcock  (King’s  Lynn)  thought  the  tank 
capacity  very  large  for  a sewage-flow  of  I So, 000 
| gallons  a day. 

I Mr.  Dearden  regarded  the  burning  of  house 
refuse  more  as  a sanitary  than  a money-making 
matter.  Taking  this  view,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  any  temperature  less  than  1,800  deg.  of  heat 
would  not  render  the  rubbish  innocuous  ; and  the 
clinker  coming  from  it  would  not  be  safe  to  burn 
in  any  place  where  buildings  would  be  erected. 
If  the  heat  was  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  gases 
and  the  germs  of  disease  in  the  rubbish  it  was 
valueless. 

Mr.  Naylor,  in  reply,  explained  that  the 
356  deg.  spoken  of  in  the  paper  was  not,  by  any 
means,  the  highest  temperature  to  which  the  gases 
were  raised.  It  was  only  the  temperature  after  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  heat  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  boiler.  Mr.  Boulnois,  like  every- 
body else,  seemed  to  think  there  was  a high  per- 
centage of  ash.  But  the  46  per  cent,  included 
the  clinker,  the  fine  ash,  and  the  flue  ash  all 
weighed  in.  There  were  special  causes  which 
tended  to  make  the  ash  higher  than  at  other  places. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Mawbey  that  the  indicated 
horse-power  per  cell  depended  upon  conditions 
which  varied  in  every  town. 

Mr.  McCallum  explained,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Silcock,  that  large  quantities  of  storm-water  had 
to  be  dealt  with. 

Owing  to  want  of  space,  we  are  compelled  to 
hold  over  the  remainder  of  this  report  until  next 
week. 

1 < 

SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

On  Wednesday  a visit  was  paid  by  the  Society 
of  Engineers  to  the  Outer  Harbour  Extension 
Works,  the  Existing  Harbour,  and  the  Electricity 
Supply  Company’s  Station,  at  Dover. 

The  outer  harbour  now  under  construction  at 
Dover  has  been  designed  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  not  as  a harbour  of  refuge.  The 
powers  for  the  construction  of  the  harbour  were 
obtained  by  the  Dover  Harbour  Board  in  1891. 
The  works  contemplated  under  the  Act  consist 
of  ; — 

(a.)  An  extension  of  the  Admiralty  Pier,  580  ft. 
in  length,  running  approximately  in  an 
easterly  direction. 

(/>.)  An  eastern  arm  starting  near  the  Clock 
Tower  ; total  length,  2,760  ft. 

(c.)  The  reclamation  of  about  five  acres  of  the 
sea-bed,  between  the  shore  end  of  the 
Admiralty  Pier  and  the  entrance  to  the 
existing  inner  harbour,  with  two  large 
steamer  jetties  projecting  therefrom. 

The  work  now  under  construction,  as  a first 
instalment  of  the  complete  design,  is  the  East 
Pier  (^),  the  contract  for  which  is  being  carried 
out  by  Sir  John  Jackson,  Messrs.  Coode,  Son,  & 
Matthews  being  the  engineers.  The  first  1,260  ft.  of 
this  work  will  be  an  iron  viaduct  in  bays  of  40  ft., 
except  at  three  points  in  its  length,  where  stiffen- 
ing bays  of  20  ft.  span,  and  of  greater  width,  will 
be  added  to  give  lateral  rigidity  to  the  work.  The 
main  part  of  the  viaduct  will  have  an  uniform 
width  of  30  ft.,  including  a footpath  6 ft.  wide  on 
each  side.  The  deck  is  at  a level  of  19  ft.  above 
high  water  of  spring  tides.  In  consequence  of 
great  irregularity  in  the  quality  of  the  chalk 
bottom,  the  centre  pile  of  each  bay  is  fixed  on  a 
cast-iron  cylinder,  filled  with  concrete,  after  being 
sunk  well  into  the  solid  chalk  ; the  outer  piles 
have  cast-steel  screws  4 ft.  in  diameter.  The 
superstructure  is  formed  of  three  rows  of  lattice 
girders,  properly  braced,  carrying  corrugated 
decking,  on  which  the  road  and  footpaths  will 
be  formed.  The  gutters,  curbs,  and  nosings  are 
of  cast-iron.  The  direction  of  the  viaduct  is 
approximately  south-east.  Its  outer  end  will  abut 
on  the  solid  portion  of  the  pier,  this  latter  being 
1,500  ft.  long.  For  about  400  ft.  from  its  com- 
mencement, the  solid  work  will  follow  the  same 
south-easterly  direction  as  the  viaduct,  but  there- 
after it  will  gradually  curve  to  the  south  and 
south-west.  The  entrance  between  the  head  of 
the  East  Pier  and  the  end  of  the  Admiralty  Pier 
extension  will  be  450  ft.  in  width,  its  aspect 
^eipg  slightly  to  the  north  of  east.  The  block  § 
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in  this  solid  work  will  range  from  12  to  20  tons 
in  weight.  Above  low  water  they  will  be  faced 
with  granite,  and  will  in  all  cases  be  founded  on 
the  chalk,  into  which  they  will  be  sunk  a depth 
of  about  3 ft.  The  top  width  of  the  pier  will  be  35  ft. , 
and  the  coping  level  10  ft.  above  high  water  spring 
tides,  the  difference  between  the  levelof  thisportion 
of  the  work  and  that  of  the  viaduct  being  met  by  an 
incline  with  an  easy  gradient.  On  the  seaward 
side  there  will  be  a parapet  10  ft.  wide,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  on  the  Admiralty  Pier.  The  pier 
will  be  finished  by  a circular  head,  55  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, on  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a 
lighthouse.  The  extension  of  the  Admiralty  Pier 
will  be  of  a similar  character  of  construction  to 
the  outer  portion  of  the  existing  work,  but  it  is 
proposed  to  use  concrete  blocks  of  greater  weight 
than  those  in  the  present  structure.  As  soon  as 
sufficient  shelter  is  obtained  from  works  ( a ) and 
(/'),  it  is  proposed  to  commence  the  reclamation 
(r)  and  the  two  steamer  jetties,  each  400  ft.  long 
and  100  ft.  in  width.  These  jetties  will  be 
furnished  with  landing-stages,  and  will  practically 
form  covered  stations  into  which  the  trains  of  the 
L.  C.  & D.  and  the  S.E.  Railways  will  run.  The 
bed  of  the  harbour  will  be  dredged  so  as  to  give  a 
minimum  depth  of  15  ft.  at  low  water  of  ordinary 
springtides  alongside  the  jetties  andin  their  vicinity. 
The  sheltered  area  of  the  new  harbour,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  fifty-six  acres. 

The  Admiralty  Pier  affords  protection  to  the 
western  side  of  the  new  works.  There  are  two 
basins — one  known  as  the  Wellington  basin,  of 
about  3J  acres,  with  gates  of  ^o  ft.  opening,  and 
the  other,  the  Granville  basin  of  4*  acres,  with 
gates  of  65  ft.  opening.  The  present  outer 
harbour  of  13&  acres  will  become  an  inner  tidal 
harbour  at  the  completion  of  the  extension  works. 
A new  lighthouse  with  a masonry  tower  sur- 
mounted by  a lantern  of  the  fourth  order  is  being 
erected  at  the  turret  end  of  the  Admiralty  Pier, 
and  the  slipway  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Wellington 
basin  is  capable  of  hauling  up  a safe  load  of 
800  tons.  The  river  Dour,  from  which  Dover 
takes  its  name,  discharges  into  the  harbour  upon 
the  upper  or  north  side  of  the  Wellington  dock. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  M.Inst.C.E.,  as  Engineer 
to  the  Dover  Harbour  Board,  has  charge  of  the 
Admiralty  Pier  and  Inner  Harbour. 

The  entrance  to  the  Dover  Electricity  Supply 
Company’s  station  is  by  a private  road  leading 
from  Park-street.  The  building  consists  of 
offices,  occupying  the  west  portion,  and  adjoining 
these  are  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms.  The 
engine-room,  which  is  faced  with  glazed  bricks 
throughout,  is  100  ft.  in  length  by  30  ft.  in  width  ; 
the  boiler-room  is  100  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide. 
The  floor  of  the  engine-room  is  about  5 ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  road.  Machinery  can  thus  be 
readily  lifted  from  waggons  by  means  of  a 
15-ton  crane  which  traverses  the  engine-room. 
The  boiler-room  is  on  the  road  level.  The  flue 
extends  along  one  side  of  the  boiler-room,  passes 
under  the  front  of  the  buildings,  and  terminates  in 
a circular  chimney-shaft,  120  ft.  in  height.  The 
supply  leaves  the  station  at  a pressure  of  2,000 
volts,  by  Silvertown  concentric  cables,  to  some 
eighteen  transformer  street  boxes  in  various  parts 
of  the  town,  where  the  current  is  converted  to  a 
pressure  of  100  volts  and  distributed  by  means  of 
Prescot  paper  - insulated  mains  to  consumers’ 
premises.  There  are  at  present  twenty-one 
public  arc  lamps  in  the  streets,  each  of  2,000 
N.C.P.,  and  ten  further  lamps  have  been  con- 
tracted for,  to  be  suspended  from  arches.  The 
contract  for  the  whole  of  the  machinery  has  been, 
and  is  being,  carried  out  by  the  Brush  Electrical 
Engineering  Company,  Limited.  The  engineer 
and  manager  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Lawson  ; and  the 
resident  engineer  is  Mr.  A.  A.  Whitlock. 


COM  PE  TIT  10  NS. 

Board  School,  Lancaster. — We  understand 
that  the  Lancaster  School  Board  have  placed  first 
the  plan  sent  in  by  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  architect, 
of  Windermere,  under  motto,  “ Up  to  Date,”  for 
a large  board  school  for  1,000  children,  to  be 
built  in  the  Marsh,  and  have  instructed  him  to 
proceed  with  the  work. 

New  Chapel  and  Sunday  School,  Not- 
tingham.— In  a recent  limited  competition  for 
New  Chapel  and  Sunday  School,  for  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  Gregory  Boulevard,  Not- 
tingham, the  design  of  Mr.  Fredk.  W.  Dixon, 
architect,  of  Manchester  and  Oldham,  has  been 
selected.  There  were  nine  competitors.  The 
chosen  design  of  late  Gothic  style  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  dark  red  pressed  bricks,  with  dressings 
of  moulded  brick  and  terra-cotta.  The  large 
traceried  windows  will  also  be  in  red  terra-cotta. 


FURNESS  ABBEY.* 

HUE  Abbey  of  Furness  was  originally 
established  in  1124  through  the  muni- 
ficence of  Stephen,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
afterwards  King  of  England,  at  Tulket,  near 
Preston,  in  Amounderness,  and  colonised  from 
Sarigny.  In  1127  the  founder  added  to  his  first 
endowment  the  forest  of  Furness  and  other  lands 
adjoining,  whereupon  the  monks  removed  from 
Tulket  and  took  up  their  abode  at  Furness. 

Here  grew  up  the  great  Abbey  whose  ruins 
still  exist ; an  Abbey  which  quickly  grew  so  rich 
that,  at  the  time  of  its  suppression,  in  1537,  when 
it  was  surrendered  by  the  abbot,  the  prior,  and 
twenty-eight  other  monks,  its  clear  annual  value 
was  estimated  at  over  800/.,  a sum  equivalent  to 
at  least  16,000/.  a year  at  the  present  day. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Abbey  from  its  establish- 
ment at  Furness  in  1 1 27  to  its  destruction  in  1537 
there  is  practically  nothing  that  throws  light  upon 
the  architecture  or  arrangements.  For  the  eluci- 
dation of  these  we  must  turn  to  the  remains 
themselves. 

Although  Savigny  did  not  become  affiliated  to 
Citeaux  until  114S,  the  disposition  of  the  build- 
ings at  Furness  is  entirely  Cistercian.  The  monks 
at  their  first  establishment  must,  therefore,  have 
been  content  with  temporary  quarters  only,  and 
by  the  time  they  were  ready  to  replace  these  by 
structures  of  a more  permanent  character,  they 
had  become  Cistercians,  and  so  adopted  the  plan 
and  arrangements  peculiar  to  the  order  throughout 
Europe. 

The  site  of  the  Abbey  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  Fountains  in  being  a contracted  valley,  but 
here  this  so  runs  that  the  buildings  which,  at 
Fountains,  are  placed  east  and  west  of  the  church 
and  cloister,  extend  at  Furness  to  the  north  and 
south. 

Although  originally  but  little  inferior  in  extent 
to  Fountains,  the  existing  remains  at  Furness  are 
unfortunately  fewer,  there  being  not  much  else 
now  above  ground  than  the  central  parts  and  west 
end  of  the  church,  the  eastern  range  of  buildings, 
and  some  outlying  fragments  of  the  infirmary  and 
abbot’s  lodging. 

On  turning  into  the  Abbey  grounds  from  the 
railway  station,  the  first  building  that  meets  the 
eye  is  the  shell  of  a charming  little  chapel  of  the 
early  part  of  the  Geometrical  period.  It  still 
retains  its  altar  platform,  sedilia,  and  drain.  This 
building  is  usually  misnamed  the  “ abbot’s 
chapel,'”  but  it  is  really  the  capella  extra  portas 
usual  in  all  Cistercian  abbeys,  as  may  be  seen  at 
Croxden,  Fountains,  Rievaulx,  &c.  Beside  it  is 
a wide  arch  of  entrance  into  the  Abbey  precinct. 
A few  yards  further  south,  close  beside  the 
Abbey  Plotel,  the  road  passes  between  the 
excavated  remains  of  the  Abbey  gatehouse, 
which  was  evidently  a building  of  considerable 
architectural  importance.  The  Abbey  Hotel 
stands  on  the  site  of,  and  probably  incor- 
porates, though  much  altered,  one  of  the  guest- 
houses. The  gatehouse  opened  into  the  outer 
or  base  court  of  the  Abbey,  which  contained 
the  stables,  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  and  other 
menial  buildings,  as  well  as  the  lodgings  for 
guests,  and  probably  an  infirmary  for  their  use. 
All  these  have  disappeared,  but  traces  of  some 
important  buildings  may  be  noticed  under  the 
shrubs  in  the  hotel  gardens  on  the  east  side.  A 
little  further  on  are  the  ruins  of  a small  gate- 
house of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  stood  in  a 
wall  which  extended  from  some  destroyed  build- 
ings to  the  north  porch  of  the  church,  and  opened 
into  the  monks’  cemetery,  or  perhaps  into  an 
outer  part  of  it  where  lay  folk  were  privileged 
to  be  buried. 

We  now  come  to  the  Abbey  church.  It 
originally  consisted  of  a short  aisleless  presbytery, 
a central  tower,  north  and  south  transepts,  each 
of  three  bays  with  eastern  chapels,  and  a nave 
and  aisles  of  eleven  bays. 

The  original  presbytery  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  its  western  part  alone  remains,  though  much 
altered.  It  retains  traces  of  a large  arch  on  each 
side  that  opened  into  the  chapel  beyond.  The 
north  arch  is  now  blocked,  and  the  south  reduced 
to  a doorway.  The  great  arch  into  the  crossing 
remained  intact  until  a few  years  ago,  when  it 
fell.  The  stones,  which  were  but  little  injured, 


* The  series  of  the  ‘‘Abbeys  of  Great  Britain  "is  con- 
tinued this  month  with  illustrations  of  “ Furness."  The 
next  of  the  series  (Romsey)  will  appear  in  the  number  to 
be  published  October  5.  Particulars  of  this  and  of  the 
three  Cathedral  series  (“  England  and  Wales,”  Scot- 
land,” and  “ Ireland”)  will  be  found  on  p.  20  ; also  (on 
page  i.)  of  the  recent  re-issue,  in  book  form,  of  the  series 
of  English  and  Welsh  Cathedrals, 


have  been  carefully  replaced  under  the  direction 

of  Sir  James  Ramsden.  The  arch  is  pointed, 
with  somewhat  curious  Transitional  mouldings, 
and  rests  on  twin  shafts,  which  are  stopped  off 
some  little  way  from  the  floor  on  corbels  of  un- 
usual pattern.  The  shafts  themselves  are  also 
set  back  into  the  wall  so  as  to  be  as  unobtrusive 
as  possible.  The  other  arches  of  the  crossing 
have  fallen.  Those  to  the  north  and  south 
rested  on  shafts  starting  from  the  floor.  Each 
transept  opened  into  the  chapels  east  of 
it  by  an  arcade  of  three  pointed  arches 
resting  on  clustered  columns  with  square  capitals. 
The  triforium  stage  contains  three  round-headed 
openings,  of  which  the  middle  one  on  the  north 
side  is  fortunately  perfect.  It  is  of  two  orders, 
the  inner  of  which  is  sub-divided,  and  has  two 
trefoiled  arches  carried  by  a circular  column  with 
square  capital ; the  side-shafts  are  similar.  The 
tympanum  is  solid  and  plain,  save  for  a circular 
sinking  between  the  heads  of  the  arches.  The 
clearstory  windows  have  all  been  walled  up. 
They  seem  to  have  been  plain  round-headed 
openings.  The  chapels  east  of  the  transepts  have 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Those  on  the 
north  side  retain  the  platforms  and  bases  of  their 
altars,  and  traces  of  the  perpent  walls  that 
divided  them.  The  west  side  of  each  transept 
has  in  the  lower  stage  a pointed  arch  opening 
into  the  nave  aisle,  and  two  plain  round-headed 
windows,  which  were  subsequently  filled  with 
Perpendicular  tracery.  In  the  upper  stage  were 
formerly  three  clearstory  windows  like  those 
opposite,  but  these  were  blocked  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  replaced  by  two  large  three-light 
windows.  At  the  same  time  large  windows 
with  similar  tracery  were  inserted  in  the  transept 
gables.  In  the  north  gable  there  is  below 
the  window  a large  and  elaborate  round-headed 
doorway  of  three  orders  with  detached  jamb 
shafts.  A doorway  in  this  position,  the  side  of 
the  church  remote  from  the  cloister,  is  usual  in 
Cistercian  abbeys,  but  it  is  seldom  of  any  archi- 
tectural importance.  At  Furness,  the  contracted 
site  probably  prevented  any  prominence  being 
given  to  the  west  front,  where,  indeed,  the  later 
tower  has  no  western  or  other  entrance  ; the  door 
into  the  transept  must  therefore  have  been  the 
principal  entrance  into  the  church,  which  explains 
its  enriched  character.  It  was  in  later  times 
covered  by  a porch,  with  a descending  flight  of 
steps  from  the  higher  ground  on  this  side.  The 
window  in  the  south  gable  of  the  transept  is 
shorter  than  its  fellow  opposite,  on  account  of  the 
abutment  of  the  dorter  roof  below  it.  The  wall 
below  is  quite  plain,  but  has  on  its  west  side, 
some  feet  from  the  ground,  the  usuai  doorway  by 
which  the  monks  came  into  church  at  midnight  to 
say  their  vigilua  (*.£.,  matins  and  lauds).  The 
flight  of  steps  up  to  the  door  has  been  removed. 
At  about  the  level  of  the  door-sill,  in  the  transept 
wall,  are  two  brackets  which  evidently  supported 
a wooden  gallery.  This  must  have  been  reached 
from  the  dorter  stair,  but  its  purpose  is  not  ap- 
parent. It  may,  however,  have  held  the  clock, 
which  usually  stood  in  this  part  of  the  church. 

The  original  presbytery  was  probably  vaulted, 
as  were  the  transept  chapels,  but  the  transepts 
themselves  had  wooden  ceilings  only. 

Of  the  nave  little  else  is  left  than  the  stumps  of 
the  piers  and  the  greater  part  of  the  outer  wall  of 
the  south  aisle.  Architecturally,  it  probably  re- 
sembled the  east  side  of  the  transepts,  but  the 
piers  were  alternately  round  and  clustered.  The 
aisles  were  vaulted.  In  the  south,  which  is  the 
earlier,  as  usual,  to  enable  the  cloister  to  be  built 
against  it,  the  vaulting  shafts  are  plain  three- 
quarter  cylinders  ; but  in  the  north  aisle  the  shaft 
was  compounded  of  a large  central  and  two-side 
members,  all  cylindrical. 

The  whole  of  the  original  work  of  the  church 
is  of  the  Transitional  period,  with  a combination 
of  pointed  arches  and  round-headed  doorways 
and  windows,  and  though  many  of  the  columns 
are  clustered,  the  capitals  have  always  the  square 
abacus,  with  slight  leafwork  underneath.  The 
earliest  portions,  that  is,  the  central  parts,  cannot 
be  much  earlier,  if  at  all,  than  1160,  which 
accounts  for  the  Cistercian  characteristics  so 
plainly  stamped  upon  the  buildiDg.  The  main 
part  of  the  nave  was  probably  of  somewhat  later 
date,  but  a continuation  of  the  same  work. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  eastern  half 
of  the  old  presbytery,  perhaps  on  account  of  in- 
sufficiency of  light,  as  well  as  its  restricted  area, 
was  taken  down  and  replaced  by  a much  lighter 
work  which  extended  also  a bay  further  east.  At 
the  same  time  the  chapel  adjoining  it  on  the  south 
was  prolonged  nearly  as  far  eastwards  to  form  a 
vestry.  The  new  presbytery  had  on  the  east  a 
large  window  of  many  lights  and  as  wide  as  could 
be,  but  only  the  jambs  remain.  On  the  north 
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Furness  Abbey : Sketch  from  North  Transept , showing  side  light  op  Chancel. 


[were  two  tall  windows,  each  probably  of 
I four  lights  with  a transom.  The  tracery  has 
I ong  fallen  out,  but  the  pointed  openings  remain, 
Iwith  ogee  hood-moulds  ending- in  large  carved 
Ifinials.  On  the  south  were  two  other  windows, 
I jut  owing  to  the  abutment  below  them  of  the 
l/estry  roof  these  are  barely  half  the  length 
nf  those  opposite.  The  wall  below  them,  on  the 
liresbytery  side,  contains  four  canopied  sedilia, 


together  with  a drain  and  towel  recesses  of  similar 
work,  the  whole  forming  one  fine  composition  of 
uncommon  richness  and  beauty.  The  sedilia  are 
all  on  one  level,  and  have  pierced  traceried  loops 
between  them.  The  bason  of  the  drain,  probably 
because  it  was  of  marble,  has  been  torn  out. 
Above  it  is  a niche  for  the  cruets.  The  towel 
recesses  are  tall  narrow  niches,  which  still  retain 
the  stymps  of  the  iron  hooks  or  pegs  on  which  the 


towels  once  hung.  The  new  presbytery  was  not 
vaulted,  but  had  a wooden  ceiling  resting  on 
corbels.  In  the  presbytery  are  now  collected 
various  monumental  and  other  remains  from 
various  parts  of  the  church. 

The  vestry  was  amply  lighted  by  a large 
window  on  the  east  and  two  on  the  south,  and,  as 
usual,  contained  an  altar.  The  drain  for  this 
exists.  Th?  corbels  for  the  roof  remain  in  the 
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do  so,  divest  itself  of  the  responsibility  of  itself 
building  and  managing  buildings  on  land  so 
acquired.” 

Sir  John  Lubbock  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  on  a division  by  46  votes 
against  45. 

Millbank  Prison  Site.—  The  paragraph  in  the 
report  of  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee relating  to  the  employment  of  an  outside 
architect  to  prepare  plans  for  artisans’  dwellings 
to  be  erected  on  the  Millbank  Prison  site  was 
again  considered.* 

An  amendment  had  been  proposed  and  seconded 
at  the  last  meeting  to  refer  the  matter  back  for 
further  consideration. 

Colonel  Rotton  said  that  at  the  last  meeting 
Mr.  Burns,  in  advocating  the  proposed  course, 
had  stated  that  the  Council  had  already  engaged 
an  outside  architect  to  prepare  the  plans  for  the 
Bexley  Heath  Asylum,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
realise  that  the  planning  of  an  asylum  undoubtedly 
required  the  services  of  a specialist. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  that  Mr.  Blashill  was  an 
architect  of  considerable  eminence,  and  quite 
capable  of  preparing  suitable  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed buildings,  but  in  his  (the  speaker’s)  opinion 
Mr.  Blashill  ought  to  be  their  adviser  in  this 
matter.  After  all,  it  was  a question  of  economy, 
and  they  would  get  a better  economical  result  if 
they  employed  a specialist  than  if  the  work  was 
carried  out  by  their  own  architect.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  work  ought  to  be  given  to  an 
architect  selected  in  open  competition,  and  not, 
as  was  proposed,  to  a specially-selected  architect. 

Mr.  Bruce  said  that  in  1893  the  matter  was 
made  the  subject  of  an  instruction  from  the 
Council  to  the  committee  on  account  of  the 
pressure  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Superin- 
tending Architect’s  department.  The  present 
recommendation  was  the  direct  result  ot  that 
instruction.  The  duties  of  the  Superintending 
Architect  in  the  vast  district  with  which  he  had 
to  deal  were  exceedingly  onerous,  and  a system 
of  devolution  was  urgently  required. 

Mr.  Marks  desired  to  point  out  the  practical 
financial  bearing  of  the  question.  If  the  staff  of 
the  Architect’s  office  were  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a Designing  Architect,  at  700/.  or 
1,000/.  ayear,  it  would  be  obviously  cheaper 
than  paying  an  outside  architect  a commission  of 
10,000/.  or  12,000/.  on  one  job.  The  effect  of 
the  present  proposal  would  be  to  supersede  a very 
competent  official,  and  if  the  precedent  were 
adopted  it  might  result  in  superseding  others. 

Colonel  Ford  regarded  the  recommendation  as 
an  attack  upon  Mr.  Blashill,  who  had  told  the 
Committee  he  was  quite  prepared  to  undertake 
the  work. 

On  a show  of  hands  the  amendment  was  carried 
by  a considerable  majority. 

Light  Railways. — The  same  Committee  recom- 
mended— 

" That  a communication  be  made  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  expressing  the  hope  that  if  the  Light 
Railways  Bill  is  proceeded  with  and  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  there  may  be  added  to  that 
Committee's  reference  a special  instruction  to  make 
full  inquiry  into  the  questions  above  referred  to,  and 
that  the  Home  Secretary  and  Mr.  Bryce  be  asked 
to  receive  a deputation  on  the  subject." 

Alderman  Beachcroft  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
“That,  as  the  Light  Railways  Bill  has  been 
dropped,  the  Government  be  urged  to  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  tram- 
ways and  light  railways,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
securing  their  extension,  both  in  agricultural  and 
urban  districts,  especially  in  relation  to  the  needs  of 
the  Metropolis  and  its  suburbs." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Asylum  Accommodation. — The  Asylums  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  Council  do  authorise 
the  expenditure  of  40,000/.  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  temporary  buildings  at  Colney  Hatch 
and  Banstead  Asylums,  to  accommodate  300 
female  and  300  male  patients  respectively. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Council  subse- 
quently adjourned. 


(TorresponDence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boilder. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  much  interest  your  report 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum  and  Westminster  School  of  Art  in  the 
Builder  of  June  22,  and  note  with  pleasure  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  provide  more  adequate 
accommodation,  not  only  for  the  students,  but  also 

* See  ast  week’s  Builder,  p.  487. 


for  the  valuable  collection  which  at  present  is  so 
miserably  “ cabin’d,  cribb'd,  confin’d,  bound  in " 
at  Tufton-street.  According  to  Sir  A.  W.  Blomfield 
the  Museum  receives  but  slight  support  from  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  Is  not  the  Council,  to  some 
extent,  responsible  for  this  apparent  lack  of  interest 
in  their  Museum  ? The  collection,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  casts  of  Mediaeval  ornament  and  detail,  a 
few  specimens  of  wood-carving,  and  a limited 
number  of  Classic  examples,  would  afford  material 
for  useful  study  to  many,  at  least,  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  and  to  Architectural 
Association  men,  but,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
you  are  precluded  from  sketching  these  examples — 
the  only  way  by  which  to  obtain  a sound  knowledge 
of  architectural  detail — unless  you  happen  to  be  a 
student  of  the  Westminster  School  of  Art,  or  have 
subscribed  that  golden  coin  with  which  the  average 
student,  architectural  or  otherwise,  is  not  over- 
burdened. Again,  and  this  greatly  surprised  and 
disappointed  me  when  first  visiting  18,  'I  ufton-street 
— there  is  nothing  to  represent  the  practical  side  of 
architecture.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  an 
architectural  museum  will  contain  specimens,  if  only 
of  the  more  costly  materials  employed  in  the  con- 
struction or  embellishment  of  some  of  our  finest 
buildings  ? It  would  certainly  be  most  undesirable 
— did  space  permit  of  it — to  convert  a museum  like 
that  at  Tufton-street  into  a permanent  Building 
Trades'  Exhibition  ; but  surely  many  of  the  natural 
products  used  in  building  operations  might  with 
advantage  be  represented — such  as,  for  instance,  a 
collection  of  British  building  - stones,  carefully 
labelled,  with  a concise  description  of  their  respective 
geological  positions,  chief  characteristics,  uses,  &c. , 
each  example  having  not  only  a tooled  but  also  a 
fractured  surface,  that  the  physical  structure  may  be 
more  readily  observed. 

We  are  reminded  in  another  column  of  the  issue 
of  the  Builder  already  alluded  to,  of  the  unpleasant 
colour  of  “ fresh  cut  " Pentelic  marble.  A collection 
of  the  more  rare  and  costly  marbles  used  for  decora- 
tive purposes  would  not  only  present  an  interesting 
study,  but  would  also  afford  any  local  architect  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  his  client's  approval  of  a 
particular  stone  he  may  have  specified,  thus  pre- 
venting his  patron  from  unpleasantly  reminding 
him,  in  days  to  come,  that  the  marble  decorations 
of  his  hall  are  of  a “cold,  sugary  white,”  or  any 
other  equally  unsatisfactory  hue. 

By  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Museum  in  the 
manner  I have  but  very  imperfectly  indicated,  the 
Council  would,  I believe,  have  little  cause  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  appreciation,  or  lack  of  support, 
on  the  part  of  the  architectural  profession. 

Frederick  John  Sawyer. 

Brighton,  June  24,  1895. 

-%*  We  print  our  correspondent's  suggestions, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a museum  of 
materials  and  a museum  of  architectural  art  belong 
to  a distinct  order  of  things  ; and  at  all  events  they 
could  not  be  combined  at  Tufton-street  without  a 
new  and  enlarged  building.  The  Architectural 
Museum  was  originally  an  outcome  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Gothic  revival,  which  is  the  reason  of  the 
immense  preponderance  of  Gothic  detail  illustrated 
on  its  walls.  Its  contents  need  revision  for  the 
requirements  of  the  present  day. — Ed. 


COVENTRY  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,  - In  reference  to  your  article  in  last  week's 
Builder,  the  question  of  the  plans  appearing  in  my 
name  was  a matter  of  arrangement  between  Messrs. 
Brewill  & Baily,  of  Nottingham,  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallows, 
and  myself,  and  you  will  see  by  the  copies  of  the  two 
local  papers  I send  you  herewith  (dated  June  21)  that 
I took  the  earliest  opportunity,  after  the  official 
notification,  of  publicly  announcing  the  fact  that  I 
had  received  the  co-operation  of  the  above-named 
gentlemen.  H.  Quick. 

***  Nevertheless,  we  think  that  to  sec  a set  of 
competition  drawings  exhibited  which  bear  the  name 
of  one  architect,  when  they  are  obviously  the  work 
of  another  whose  style  of  drawing  is  well  known,  is 
evidence  of  a veiy  bad  system. — Ed. 


RE  Messrs.  BAIRD,  THOMPSON,  & CO., 
VENTILATING  ENGINEERS. 

Sir, — It  having  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the 
above  company  have  recently  issued  a large  number 
of  prospectuses  bearing  my  name  as  one  of  the 
directors,  I beg  to  state  that  I am  not  a director, 
and  that  I have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
company,  and  that  the  use  of  my  name  on  their  pro- 
spectus is  entirely  unauthorised. 

Walter  Rowley,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Leeds,  July  2,  1895. 


STAMPED  STEEL. 

_We  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  could  kindly  tell  us  whether 
stamped  steel  has  been  used  for  ceilings  in  this 
country,  and  if  so,  where  it  can  be  obtained  from, 
and  whether  any  of  your  readers  have  had  any 
experience  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  article. 
—Yours  faithfully,  Robert  Crooks  & Co. 


Gbe  Stuhent'0  Column. 

METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— I. 
introduction. 

HE  term  “ metals,”  as  here  employed, 
includes  only  the  “ metals  of  commerce,” 
as  used  by  the  architect.  Some  of  these 
are  not  metals  in  the  strictly  scientific  sense,  and 
the  vast  majority  are  alloys. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  this  series  of  articles  is  to 
describe  the  various  ores  which  yield  the  metals 
in  the  first  place,  also  their  mode  of  occurrence 
in  Nature.  Then  numerous  alloys  made  from 
these  metals  and  other  mixtures  will  be  defined, 
and  where  possible,  the  proportions  which  go  to 
make  them  up  given,  especial  stress,  naturally, 
being  laid  on  those  most  largely  used  in  building, 
no  matter  how  unimportant  they  may  be  from  a 
general  standpoint.  From  this  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  metallurgical  aspect  of  the  subject  will  be 
treated  in  some  detail.  Many  of  the  so-called 
“new  metals”  will  be  classified  in  their  proper 
place,  and  although  we  have  no  intention  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  ihis  or  that  man’s  invention,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  learn  from  what  we  shall 
say  as  to  how  far  such  inventions  merit  the  new 
terms  applied  to  them,  and  as  to  how  far,  on 
the  contrary,  they  may  be  referred  to  metals  i 
previously  known.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
end  to  the  possible  number  of  alloys  ; there  are 
so  many  metals,  and  such  a large  number  of  them 
may  be  mixed  together,  and  in  such  variable 
proportions,  that  the  changes  may  be  rung  almost 
in  infinity.  We  make  no  pretence,  therefore,  of 
dealing  with  all  such  alloys,  even  where  they  may 
be  said  to  be  indirectly  connected  with  building, 
and  if  we  were  able  to  deal  with  all  of  them, 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  useful 
purpose  would  be  served.  For  the  difference 
between  one  of  these  alloys  and  another  is  fre- 
quently only  so  much  as  may  be  tolerated  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  as  not  to  lead  to  the  infringement 
of  patent  rights.  Such  new  metals,  of  the  “subtle 
difference  ” order,  will  be  grouped  together  and 
dealt  with  accordingly.  We  make  this  reserva- 
tion, however  ; that  when  any  slight  difference  in 
composition  leads  to  an  important  alteration  in 
the  applicability  of  the  metal,  that  will  be  dis- 
tiuctly  described  in  proportion  to  its  significance 
in  the  building  arts.  True  metals,  therefore,  will 
be  given  separately  ; whilst  their  alloys  will  be  j 
defined  either  specifically  or  generically,  accord- 
ing to  their  importance  to  us. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
uniting  certain  metals  in  the  “ cold  ” state,  we 
have  deemed  it  advisable  to  say  something  con- 
cerning soldering,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
aluminium  group. 

The  uses  to  which  the  more  common  of  these 
metals  and  alloys  are  put,  their  relative  ductility, 
malleability,  flexibility,  elasticity,  brittleness, 
hardness,  specific  gravity,  and  (in  some  instances) 
structure  will  all  be  explained.  Where  it  would 
appear  to  be  of  any  value,  the  strength  of  the 
materials  will  be  given,  as  also  their  behaviour 
under  varying  temperatures,  including  expansion, 
contraction,  and  “ fatigue.”  Great  attention  will 
be  paid  to  durability  of  both  metals  and  alloys  in 
the  strict  sense  ; this  part  of  our  work  deals  with 
chemistry  and  physics,  and  by  the  term  “ dura- 
bility ” we  mean  durability  in  all  its  aspects— as 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  both  indoors 
and  out,  abrasion  and  other  forms  of  friction,  in- 
termittent application  of  pressure,  and  the  like. 
Intimately  associated  with  this  is  the  subject  of 
tarnishing  bright  metals.  Other  points  to  which 
we  shall  attract  the  student’s  attention  in  con- 
nexion with  the  uses  of  metals,  will  have  reference 
to  the  composition  of  certain  wall-papers,  gilding, 
and  internal  decoration  generally. 

To  some  extent  the  subject  of  casting  and 
moulding  will  be  gone  into,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  casting  of  bronze.  It  will  be  useful  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  various  qualities  of  metals  • 
of  the  lead  group  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  1 
suitability  for  making  pipes  ; including  the 
strength  of  these  latter,  apart  from  the  strength 
of  the  alloys  of  which  they  are  made.  In  certain  : 
cases  the  long  association  of  one  metal  with 
another  leads  to  the  deterioration  of  both,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  durability  of  a metal  . 
is  very  largely  influenced  by  a more  or  less  earthy  ; 
substance,  in  which  it  may  be  embedded  or  driven  1 
into,  whereby  unsightly  stains  are  produced  and  < 
general  decomposition  sets  in.  It  is  impossible, : 
therefore,  to  dissociate  the  metals  of  commerce: 
from  non-metals,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  deal: 
with  these  latter  on  the  present  occasion  more: 
than  can  possibly  be  helped.  ' 

The  subject  will  not  be  altogether  limited  to' 
materials  used  in  England  ; there  are  many  alloys; 
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useful  for  our  purpose  made  on  the  Continent  and 
in  America  which  we  shall  consider.  Some  of 
these  could  be  produced  here  from  ores  found  in 
England  or  the  colonies,  whilst  others  are  only  to 
be  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  actual  spots  where 
one  of  the  constituents  is  found. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  this  series 
is  to  explain  to  the  student  what  the  various  metals 
used  in  building  really  are  ; when  iron  is  disguised 
and  then  called  “ zinc,”  or  a composition  of 
metals  is  known  as  “ lead,”  or  a carefully-con- 
cocted mixture  goes  by  the  name  of  “ copper,”  it 
is  as  well  that  these  and  kindred  facts  should 
be  appreciated  and  the  materials  compared  with 
the  specification  accordingly.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  recognise  the  real  from  the 
spurious  designation  of  such  metals  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  as  the  inferior  articles  are  so  often 
lent  the  powerful  aid  of  the  electro-bath  and  thus 
veneered.  This  more  particularly  applies  to  small 
goods. 

Finally,  our  remarks  on  iron  must  be  brief,  as 
metals  of  that  group  have  already  been  fully 
described  in  our  columns.* 


The  Principal  Ores. 

The  origin  of  the  vast  majority  of  ores  is  quite 
unknown.  Several  are  simple  substances  that 
the  chemist  has  never  been  able  to  split  up,  and 
these  are  known  as  elements.  Ores,  however, 
are  most  frequently  of  a compound  character,  as 
wc  shall  presently  see. 

Iron. — Pure  metallic  iron  is  extremely  rare  in 
nature  ; it  occurs  in  bodies  that  have  fallen  upon 
the  earth  from  extra-terrestrial  space — meteorites 
— also  in  certain  basic  igneous  rocks.  Pure  iron 
can  easily  be  procured  in  the  laboratory  by 
heating  the  oxide  in  a current  of  hydrogen  gas, 
iand  by  other  methods.  Iron  chiefly  occurs  as 
loxidesj  carbonates,  and  sulphides,  and  is  one  of 
the  commonest  minerals  in  nature. 

The  four  principal  oxides  are  hematite,  limonite, 
magnetite,  and  titanic  iron.  Hematite  is  found 
as  “specular  iron,”  having  a splendent  metallic 
lustre,  but  most  commonly  it  is  fibrous,  whilst  it 
sometimes  occurs  as  amorphous  aggregations. 
Limonite,  unlike  the  preceding  form  ot  iron,  never 
occurs  in  a definite  crystallised  manner,  but  is 
fibrous  (when  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  hematite),  or  indistinctly  crystalline  ; 
it  may  also  be  in  rounded  knobs,  or  as  thin 
crusts  on  other  minerals,  or  stalactitic,  earthy 
|and  amorphous.  The  limonite  of  commerce  is 
mostly  of  a brown  tint,  and  occurs  in  the  earthy 
lor  hard  fibrous  forms.  Magnetite  is  abundant  in 
pctohedral  crystals,  also  in  minute  irregular  grains 
and  as  a massive  rock.  As  the  name  implies,  it 
is  strongly  magnetic.  It  is  black,  with  a semi- 
jmetallic  lustre  and  subconchoidal  fracture. 
Titanic  iron,  titaniferous  iron,  or  ilmenite,  as  it  is 
variously  termed,  may  be  distinguished  from 
hiagnetite,  amongst  other  things  by  its  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals.  It  occurs  fiequently  in  thin 
plates  or  tables,  as  well  as  in  diffused  grains.  It 
possesses  a brown,  semi-metallic  lustre  in  re- 
flected light.  In  its  massive  form,  in  Canada, 
It  occurs  as  much  as  90  ft.  in  thickness.  Being 
1 mixture  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  titanium, 
t is  not  always  regarded  as  an  iron  ore. 

The  principal  carbonates  are  chalybite,  or 
Ipathose  iron  ore  and  clay  iron-stone. 

The  sulphides  comprise  pyrites,  which  are 
■ellow  with  a brassy  lustre  occurring  in  all 
ocks.  Then  we  have  the  sulphate,  copperas, 
nd  the  arseniate,  mispickel,  found  sparingly 
:cept  in  few  localities. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke.— On  the 
8th  ult.  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
R.I.  B.A. , F.S  I.,  took  place  at  his  house  in 
Vestbourne-terrace,  Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Clarke  was 
at  Newport,  I.W.,  in  1829,  and  established 
imself  in  London  as  an  architect  and  surveyor  in 
355.  He  soon  took  an  influential  position  in  his 
rol'ession,  and  became  surveyor  to  the  Fish- 
longers’  and  Cordwainers’  Companies,  to  the 
ustees  of  Dr.  Williams’s  Library,  and  to  other 
ublic  institutions.  He  was  well  known  as  an 
pert  in  cases  of  compensation,  and  those  having 
do  with  light  and  air.  He  was  the  architect  of 
e Bishopsgate  School  for  Girls,  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Gotland  in  Bishopsgate-street,  the  new  offices  of  the 
'aily  News  in  Bouverie-street,  the  new  school  of 
e Mercers’  Company  in  Barnard’s  Inn,  and  of 
irious  buildings  in  other  parts  of  London.  Mr. 
hatfeild  Clarke  sat  for  Finsbury  on  the  first  and 
icond  School  Boards  for  London.  As  a Liberal 
contested  Poole  in  1884,  Hammersmith  in  1885, 
id  Grantham  in  1892,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
tering  Parliament.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 


Institute  of  British  Architects  from  1862  ; and  last 
year  was  President  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution. 
He  was  a magistrate  for  the  County  of  Hants  and 
for  his  native  town  of  Newport.  He  married  in 
1859  a daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Nettlefold, 
who,  with  six  sons,  survives  him. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chancel,  Holy  Cross  Church,  Canterbury. 
— The  chancel  of  this  church  has  recently  been  re- 
opened by  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  after  careful  restora- 
tion. Tne  church  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  Early 
Perpendicular  work,  having  been  erected  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  place  of  a previous 
church  which,  like  several  other  churches  of  early 
date,  had  been  erected  over  the  west  gate  of  Can- 
terbury. At  the  period  named,  the  gate  was 
demolished  to  make  way  for  the  well-known  gateway 
which  was  then  erected  in  its  place,  and  the  church 
was  reconstructed  on  a new  site  close  to  it  on  the 
south.  The  chancel  has  a good  panelled  roof  of 
oak,  which  has  been  repaired,  several  of  the  broken 
boards  being  renewed,  the  ribs  re-painted,  and  the 
bosses  re-coloured  and  gilt,  while  the  boarding  has 
been  cleaned.  Two  traceried  windows,  with  seg- 
mental heads,  give  light  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  two  on  each  side,  but  the  original  windows 
having  been  worked  in  friable  Kentish  rag- 
stone, had  crumbled  to  decay,  and  had  been  re- 
newed on  the  exterior  in  Roman  cement.  These 
have  been  entirely  reworked  in  Bath  stone,  sufficient 
portions  of  the  old  work  being  retained  to  show  that 
the  new  corresponds  with  the  original  work.  On 
removing  the  cement  coating  it  was  found  that  there 
had  originally  been  labels  to  all  the  windows.  These 
have  been  restored.  The  eastern  window  is  a 
memorial  to  the  old  Huguenot  families  who  found 
a shelter  in  the  parish  from  the  persecutions  in 
France.  It  was  erected  some  time  since  by  the 
Huguenot  Society.  The  reredos,  erected  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  has  been  decorated  and  relieved 
by  gilding.  A floor  of  majolica  tiles  has  succeeded 
the  rough  paving-tiles  laid  down  when  the  reredos 
was  erected,  and  an  elaborate  corona  has  taken  the 
place  of  some  poor  gas-fittings.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  LI.  B.  Wilson,  builder,  of 
Canterbury,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
architect,  of  London.  The  entire  cost  has  been 
defrayed  by  Mrs.  Molony,  the  Lay  Impropriator. 

Constitutional  Club,  Lincoln.— The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  Constitutional  Club,  Lincoln, 
has  just  been  laid.  The  building  is  arranged  on  the 
outer  or  street  lines  of  the  site,  and  has  frontages 
over  200  ft.  in  length.  The  club  has  two  main 
entrances,  one  in  Broad-gate  and  the  other  in  Silver- 
street.  Both  entrances  lead  into  a central  hall, 
which,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  site,  is  circular 
on  the  plan,  and  from  it  ascends  a stone  staircase 
to  the  first  floor  of  the  building.  The  Silver-street 
wing,  which  is  built  close  up  to  the  street,  contains, 
on  the  ground  floor  on  the  street  side,  a small  office 
for  a clerk,  a scullery,  pantry,  and  lavatories. 
Facing  the  garden  are  a committee-room,  a kitchen, 
and  a ladies'  room.  In  the  Broad-gate  wing,  south 
of  the  principal  staircase,  and  approached  there- 
from, is  the  bar,  facing  the  garden,  a card-room 
opposite  to  it ; and  the  whole  width  of  the  wing  is  a 
smoking-room,  with  the  addition  at  one  end  of  a 
raised  dais.  The  corner  of  the  building  between 
Silver-street  and  Broad-gate  contains  an  irregular- 
shaped news-room,  having  a long  frontage  of  over 
50  ft.  The  first  floor  next  to  Silver-street  con- 
tains an  assembly-room,  64  ft.  long  by  26  ft. 
wide,  with  a separate  stone  staircase  at 
the  west  end  for  the  audience.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  of  this  room  will  be  a platform, 
with  an  entrance  to  it  from  the  central  staircase  of 
the  club.  Adjoining  this  staircase  and  over  the 
Silver-street  main  entrance  is  an  ante  - room, 
approached  from  the  central  staircase.  At  the 
corner  is  a hexagonal-shaped  room  for  honorary 
members,  with  a balcony  outside.  The  Broad-gate 
wing  contains  on  the  first  floor,  over  the  card-room 
and  bar,  a billiard-room,  and  over  the  smoke-room 
is  another  billiard-room.  On  this  floor  there  are 
lavatories  placed.  Over  the  ante-room  and  honorary 
members’  room,  on  the  second  floor,  there  are  three 
bedrooms  for  the  caretaker.  The  basement  on  the 
Broad-gate  side  contains  stabling  for  about  thirty 
bicycles,  and  on  the  garden  side  is  a skittle-alley,  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  lavatories,  being  lined  with 
white-glazed  bricks.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  acute-angled  corner  formed  by  Silver-street  and 
Broad-gate  to  obtain  a hexagonal  turret,  surmounted 
by  a lead-covered  dome.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
M.  Otter  & Co.,  Lincoln,  and  the  architect  is  Mr. 
William  Watkins,  Lincoln. 

Bank  Chambers,  Gateshead. — New  buildings, 
to  combine  the  premises  of  the  North-Eastern  Bank- 
ing Company,  and  the  Gateshead  offices  of  the  Gas 
Company  and  also  of  the  Water  Company,  have 
just  been  completed  at  Gateshead.  The  building, 
which  is  known  as  Bank  Chambers,  is  three  stories 
in  height.  The  first  is  fronted  with  stone,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building  being  of  red  bricks  with 
mullion  windows  and  stone  facings.  On  the  ground 
floor,  with  the  entrance  in  High-street,  is  the  new 
office  of  the  North-Eastern  Banking  Company.  The 
strong-room  of  the  bank  is  constructed  of  concrete, 
in  the  basement  of  the  building.  Separated  from 
the  bank  by  a passage,  are  the  new  Gateshead  offices 


of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Gas  Company,  the 
entrance  to  these,  as  well  as  the  entrance  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  building,  being  from  Swinburne- 
street.  There  are  cellars  beneath  the  Gas  Company’s 
premises.  The  chambers  have  been  built  from 
designs  supplied  by  the  firm  of  the  Mayor  of  Gates- 
head, Messrs.  Thompson  & Dunn,  architects  ; Mr. 
Tlios.  Hutchinson,  Gateshead,  has  been  the  con- 
tractor ; Mr.  John  Murray,  Gateshead,  has  done  the 
plumbing  ; Mr.  Scurfield,  Gateshead,  the  painting  ; 
and  all  the  ironwork  has  been  supplied  by  Councillor 
Hindson,  of  that  borough. 

New  Church  and  Buildings,  Bromley, 
Kent. — These  new  buildings,  erected  near  the 
corner  of  Freelands  and  Upper  Park-road,  have 
just  been  completed,  and  were  dedicated  on  the 
26th  ult.  The  buildings,  which  occupy  a site  in 
Freelands-road  of  150  ft.  by  70  ft.,  form  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  important  extensions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England,  and  comprise  — a 
cruciform  church  seated  for  about  720 ; a hall  to 
accommodate  about  240,  and  so  arranged  that  it 
may  easily  be  divided  into  separate  class-rooms  for 
Sunday-school  purposes,  by  movable  screens  ; and 
a complete  suite  of  rooms  for  vestry,  session, 
“ Dorcas,"  and  class  purposes  ; there  is  also  ample 
kitchen,  heating-chamber,  and  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion. The  church  has  small  galleries  in  the  nave  and 
transepts,  the  choir  and  organ  occupying  the  north 
gallery.  The  whole  of  the  outside  walls  and  the 
interior  of  the  church  are  of  red  brick  with  Doulting 
stone  dressings  ; the  woodwork  of  ceiling,  galleries, 
and  seats  is  of  pitch-pine,  the  pulpit,  communion- 
table, &c.,  being  of  oak.  Steel  principals  and 
purlins  are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  main 
roof.  At  the  north-west  corner  there  is  a tower  and 
spire  1 18  ft.  high.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted 
is  Early  Gothic,  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth-century 
type,  semicircular  arches  being  frequently  introduced. 
Mr.  John  C.  T.  Murray,  of  Westminster,  is  the 
architect,  and  the  quantities  were  prepared  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Barber  & Son,  of  Adelphi.  The 
general  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John 
Bentley,  of  Waltham  Abbey  ; the  gas-fitters'  work 
by  Cannon  & Sons,  of  Southwark  ; the  heating  by 
Musgrave  & Co.,  London  and  Belfast;  and  the 
wood-block  flooring  is  on  Charteris  & I.ongley's 
system.  The  organ  is  by  Bevington  & Sons,  of 
Soho.  Mr.  George  Barber  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

Rendcomb  Parish  Church.— The  parish  church 
of  St.  Peter's,  Rendcomb,  Gloucestershire,  was  re- 
opened on  St.  Peter's  Day,  after  undergoing  con- 
siderable alterations  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  R. 
Kempson,  architect,  of  Hereford  and  Cardiff.  New 
oak  fittings,  elaborately  carved  and  wrought,  have 
been  provided  throughout,  a new  vestry  and  heating- 
chamber  built,  and  some  interesting  features  brought 
to  light,  among  them  being  portions  of  a thirteenth- 
century  arcade,  and  the  north  doorway  of  the  nave. 
Messrs.  Collins  & Godfrey,  of  Tewkesbury,  were  the 
contractors. 

Concert  Hall,  Birkenhead. — It  has  been 
decided  to  make  an  addition  to  the  Claughton 
Concert  Hall,  Birkenhead,  which  comprises  a large 
promenade-room.  The  contract  has  been  let  to 
Messrs.  Lachlan  & Batkin  for  600/.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  and  the  work  will  be  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  Taliesin  Rees,  architect 
of  Birkenhead. 

New  Parochial  Hall,  St.  Matthew's 
Bayswater.— This  building,  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  was  laid  byH.R.H.  Princess  Christian  in 
December  last,  has  now  been  completed.  It 
consists  of  an  apartment  divided  into  a nave 
and  side  aisles  by  timber  pillars  and  arches,  and 
covered  by  an  open  roof  boarded  internally’  due 
provision  having  been  made  for  seeing  and  hearing 
A platform  at  the  west  end  has  been  planned,  capable 
of  increase  when  required,  for  the  varying  meetings 
that  will  take  place.  The  half  basement  is  fitted  up 
as  a gymnasium,  with  a wood-block  floor  and 
partially  boarded  walls.  Behind  it  is  a committee- 
room  with  separate  approach,  and  in  the  rear 
is  a kitchen  adapted  for  service  of  tea-meetings 
and  similar  gatherings.  There  is  ample  lavatory 
accommodation  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium.  Two 
separate  staircases  lead  to  the  main  hall,  of  fire- 
proof construction,  and  two  are  provided  in  like 
manner  to  the  gymnasium.  The  buildings  have 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Allen  & Sons,  builders,  of 
Kilburn,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  e’  P 
Loftus  Brock.  The  style  is  that  of  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  angles  being  of  red 
brick,  while  the  same  material,  in  contrast  to  the 
yellow  brick  of  the  general  walling,  is  freely  used 
with  an  admixture  of  Bath  stone  in  bands  and 
strings. 

Union  Chapel,  Lavendon.— The  new  Union 

Chapel  at  Lavendon  has  just  been  opened  Mr 
Charles  Dorman,  of  Northampton,  was  the  archi- 
tect ; and  Mr.  H.  Lay,  of  Lavendon,  has  carried  out 
the  work.  Local  stone  has  been  used  in  the  building 
of  the  chapel,  and  accommodation  has  been  made 
for  upwards  of  150  persons. 

Chapel,  Walsall.— On  the  27th  ult.,  Bridge- 
street  Chapel,  Walsall,  which  has  been  closed  for 
some  time  for  alteration  and  renovation,  was  re- 
opened. Last  November  the  new  work— designed 
by  Messrs.  Bailey  & McConnell— was  begun,  and  it 
has  consisted  of  the  erection  of  a new  front  the 
putting  on  a new  roof,  together  with  various  internal 
alterations  to  add  to  the  convenience  and  safety  of 
the  building.  The  new  front  is  in  red  brick  and 
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terra-cotta  in  English  Renaissance  design, 
total  cost  ot  the  work  has  been  about  2,000/. 

Sanitary  Officials'  Chambers,  Glasgow.— 
On  the  25th  ult.,  the  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
buildings  for  the  sanitary  officers  of  Glasgow  was 
laid.  The  new  offices  will  be  situated  at  the  corner 
of  Montrose-street  and  Cochrane-street,  a short 
distance  from  the  old  premises,  and  only  a few  yards 
east  from  the  Municipal  Chambers  in  George-square. 
Designed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  M ‘Donald,  City  Engineer, 
the  new  building  will  be  of  three  stories,  with  a 
square  tower  rising  to  a height  of  70  ft.  at  the 
corner  where  the  two  streets  meet.  The  front  eleva- 
tions will  be  treated  in  the  style  of  a modified  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  first  story  is  already  completed, 
and  has  rusticated  courses  and  round-headed  win- 
dows. Above  the  main  cornice  the  sky-line  is  broken 
by  a balustrade,  interrupted  at  intervals  by  pedi- 
ments and  finials.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new 
chambers  is  about  17,000/.,  and  the  site  cost  11,000/. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  Coventry.— 
On  the  27th  ult.,  the  new  chapel  in  Ford-street, 
Coventry,  was  opened.  The  plans  for  the  new 
chapel  were  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Dudley. 
Mr.  J.  Worwood's  tender  for  1,730/.  was  accepted 
for  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  building  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  the  materials  used  are  red 
brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  accommoda- 
tion comprises  a chapel  on  the  ground  floor,  66  ft. 
by  33  ft.,  with  school-room,  four  class-rooms,  and 
vestry,  partly  in  the  basement.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  chapel,  which  is  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  is  from  Ford-street.  The  front  of 
the  building  is  gabled,  with  an  octagonal 
ornamented  pillar  at  each  end,  finished  with  a 
cusped  finial.  The  sitting  accommodation  of  the 
chapel  is  for  about  five  hundred  persons,  this  being 
provided  without  the  introduction  of  galleries.  The 
choir  is  accommodated  on  a raised  platform  at  the 
end  of  the  chapel  immediately  behind  the  rostrum, 
with  the  organ  chamber  to  the  left.  The  seats  and 
woodwork  of  the  interior  are  of  pitch-pine  varnished 
Presbyterian  Church,  Carlisle.— On  the 
27th  ult.,  Fisher-street  Presbyterian  Church,  Car- 
lisle, was  re-opened  after  alteration  and  enlarge- 
ment. The  front  of  the  building  is  in  three 
planes,  the  towers  containing  the  gallery  staircases, 
on  either  side  of  the  main  front,  projecting  about  a 
yard  towards  the  street.  Each  of  the  gallery  stair- 
cases has  a separate  entrance  from  the  outside,  and 
communicates  also  with  a large  central  vestibule. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  front  gable  is  the  two-light 
window  over  the  entrance  gable.  The  two  towers 
on  either  side  are  terminated  by  high-pitched 
roofs,  covered  with  green  slates  and  ornamental 
cresting,  and  screened  by  battlemented  parapets. 
The  church  roof  is  in  three  sections,  there  being 
separate  aisle  roofs  over  the  gallery  on  either  side, 
and  a large  open  roof  over  the  nave  of  the  church. 
The  ceiling  is  divided  up  by  ornamental  principals 
into  seven  bays,  which  are  again  marked  out  into 
diagonally  boarded  panels  by  wrought  mouldings. 
The  upper  face  of  the  ceiling  is  flat,  for  acoustical 
effect  the  ceiling  being  five-sided.  Between  the 
nave  and  gallery  roofs,  supported  on  columns,  rest- 
ing upon  those  carrying  the  gallery,  is  the  clear- 
story running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  church, 
and  having  four  lights  to  each  bay.  Each  light  is 
trefoil-beaded,  with  a moulded  Pointed  arch  over  the 
same  carried  on  circular  columns  with  turned  caps 
and  bases,  resting  upon  the  clearstory  sill,  below 
which  is  a cornice.  At  each  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
two-light  Pointed  window.  The  glass  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  whole  of  the  old  windows  that 
remain,  and  new  lead  lights  substituted.  From  the 
central  vestibule,  which  is  lighted  by  a couple  of 
lancets  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  and  by  the 
quatrefoil  opening  over  the  main  entrance,  is  aseven- 
1 Lht  window,  and  all  the  vestibule  screens  and  doors 


most  suitable  style  for  a church  built  mainly  of  red 
brick.  The  plan  comprises  a nave  and  aisles,  with 
shallow  transepts,  session-room,  heating-chamber 
placed  at  the  rear.  A vestibule  will  give  access  to 
the  church  and  also  to  the  galleries  by  means  of 
wide  staircases  at  each  side.  One  of  these  will  be 
contained  in  a square  tower,  several  lancet  windows 
affording  light.  At  the  belfry  stage  are  four 
large  splayed  windows,  with  moulded  arches,  above 
which  runs  the  boldly-projecting  cornice  of  the 
spire.  The  latter  is  a square  on  plan,  covered  with 
copper,  and  terminating  in  a gilt  copper  weather- 
vane  at  the  height  of  120  ft.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  front  is  a gabled  projection,  with  buttresses  at 
the  angles.  A five-light  traceried  window  forms  the 
central  feature  of  the  front  gable.  A bold  finial 
forms  the  termination  of  the  gable  at  a height  of 
56  ft.  All  the  windows  have  lance-shaped  heads, 
and  will  be  filled  with  cathedral  glass  in  geometrical 
patterns.  All  the  walling  is  of  best  perforated  red 
brick,  with  red  Dumfries  sandstone,  weatherings, 
sills,  and  dressings.  In  the  interior  five  arches  on 
each  side  of  the  nave  rise  above  the  galleries  and 
support  the  roof,  which  is  divided  into  three  spans. 
Cusped  and  pointed  arches  form  an  arcade  along 
the  gallery  front.  A platform  of  pitch-pine  and 
walnut  will  be  placed  in  a recess  in  the  rear  gable, 
under  a moulded  arch  resting  on  engaged  columns. 
All  the  internal  joinery  will  be  of  yellow  and  pitch 
pine,  varnished.  Mr.  Thomas  M'Millan,  Belfast,  is 
the  contractor  for  the  entire  work,  and  the  architects 
are  Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie. 


light  window,  and  all  the 
are  glazed  with  lead  lights  in  ornamental  patterns. 
The  pulpit,  which  is  the  gift  of  the  architect,  is  of 
oak,  octagonal  in  form.  The  gallery,  providing 
accommodation  for  362,  is  entirely  new,  and  1 
formed  without  trusses.  The  whole  of  the  inside 
woodwork,  with  the  exception  of  the  oak  pulpit 
and  choir,  is  pitch-pine,  varnished.  Accommoda- 
tion is  now  provided  for  about  800  worshippers 
in  all  The  total  cost  of  the  reconstruction 
has  been  3,400/.  The  names  of  the  various  con- 
tractors and  tradesmen  are  as  follows  .-Builders 
and  carpenters  and  joiners,  Messrs.  W.  & H. 
Davidson  ; painter  and  decorator,  Mr.  W.  N. 
Ballantine  ; slater,  Mr.  C.  J.  Nanson  ; plasterer 
and  ornamental  work,  Messrs.  R.  M.  Ormerod 
& Son  • plumber,  Mr.  W.  Anderson  ; heating  engi- 
neers, Messrs.  Musgrave  & Co.,  I Ltd.,  Belfast' 
ventilating  engineers,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shoriand 
Bro.,  Manchester  ; stone  carver,  Mr.  J.  Hewson, 
Marvport  ; wood  carver,  Mr.  Gandy  ; stained  glass 
artists  Ma»rs.  Swaine  Bourne  & Son,  Birmingham  ' 
ornamental  railing  and  fittings,  Messrs.  Cairns  ft 
Co  ' brass  and  iron  gasfitttngs,  and  brass  pulpit  and 
communion  table  desks,  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis, 
London.  The  whole  of  the  work  was  earned  out 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  1.  laylor 
Scott,  of  Carlisle,  the  architect. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Belfast.  I he  laying 
of  the  foundation-stones  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
church  in  Falls-road,  Broadway,  took  place  on  the 
oqth  ult  The  outside  dimensions  of  the  church  are 
about  90  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  the  main  front  is  placed 
so  as  to  face  Broadway.  A simple  treatment  of  the 
thirteenth-century  Gothic  has  been  adopted  as  the 


MISCELLANE  0 US. 

Tourist  Guide  to  the  Continent.— This  is  a 
guide  issued  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
lor  travellers  via  Harwich.  It  contains  many  maps, 
on  which  cycling  routes  are  marked  in  addition  to 
other  features,  and  a good  deal  of  useful  information. 

It  can  be  had  at  the  Continental  department,  Liver- 
pool-street  Station. 

Changes  of  Address.— Messrs.  Colledge  & 
Bridgen,  of  Wolverhampton,  ask  us  to  mention  that 
they  have  changed  their  address  to  67,  Church-lane. 

Wolverhampton. Messrs.  Joseph  Robinson  & 

Co.,  the  makers  of  ‘‘Robinson's  cement,"  have 
changed  their  address,  from  206,  Phcenix-street. 
Somer's  Town,  to  Brewery  Wharf,  Bridge-street, 
Greenwich. 

Bristol  Master  Builders'  Annual  Excur- 
SION. — The  Bristol  Master  Builders'  Association 
held  their  annual  excursion  on  the  27th  ult.,  visiting 
Bridgwater  and  the  Quantocks.  Mr.  E.  H.  Hill,  of 
Bridgwater,  conducted  the  party  to  the  various  spots. 
Dinner  was  served  at  the  Clarence  Hotel,  Bridg- 
water, Mr.  George  Wilkins  (President)  occupying 
the  chair.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowlin  gave  “The  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders,"  and  remarked  that 
the  body  appealed  to  their  sympathies,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  be  still  more  successful  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Krauss  replied,  and  urged  that  the  Association 
was  not  in  existence  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
workmen.  Their  principle  was  a good  days  work, 
and  a good  day's  pay.  They  had  had  some  trouble 
in  the  building  trade  in  Bridgwater,  but  he  thought 
that  if  they  had  had  a society  there  the 
trouble  might  have  been  settled  some  time  ago. 
Mr.  Church  also  replied,  and  said  that  he  thought 
that  the  builders  in  every  town  and  city  should  be 
affiliated  to  the  Association.  The  Association  took  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  going  into  every  matter  con- 
nected with  the  trade,  giving  advice,  publishing  rates 
of  wages,  accounts,  the  state  of  trade,  and  various 
other  statistics.  He  hoped  that  before  long  Bridg- 
water would  be  affiliated.  Mr.  H.  J.  Spear  pro- 
posed, and  Mr.  Church  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hill,  which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 
Mr.  Brown  gave  “ The  Merchant  Traders."  Mr. 
May,  in  reply,  said  that,  on  behalf  of  the  timber 
trade,  he  should  like  to  say  that  the  hopeful  tendency 
was  a great  source  of  satisfaction.  Many  of  them 
had  their  hands  full— a great  deal  more  so  than  in 
the  depressing  times  through  which  they  had  passed. 
Mr.  Ambrose  next  gave  “"I he  Bristol  Master 
Builders'  Association,"  and  remarked  that  the  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  for  the  advancement  of  trade  in- 
terests. He  wished  the  Association  all  success.  The 
Chairman  replied,  and  said  that  the  Association  was 
doing  good  work  in  Bristol.  He  thought  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Association  they  would  have  had 
more  trouble  in  Bristol.  There  was  some  trouble, 
but  they  were  able  to  keep  it  under.  Other  toasts 
followed. 

Wolverhampton  District  Building  1 rades 
Federation.— The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of 
the  Wolverhampton  District  Building  Trades 
Federation  was  held  at  the  “Pack  Horse"  Inn, 
Dudley-street,  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  chair  being 
taken  by  the  President  (Mr.  P.  Lalley).  The  first 
half-yearly  report  stated  that  the  Federation  had 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  fact  that  trades 
unionists  in  the  building  trade  recognised  the  need 
for  closer  and  more  united  action.  They  believed 
that  the  bond  of  union  in  the  trade  was  firmer  than 
it  had  been  for  some  time  past.  A few  little  disputes 
had  taken  place,  but  as  yet  there  had  been  none 
necessitating  any  loss  of  time. — The  Chairman 
said  that  during  the  last  six  months  there 
had  only  been  one  dispute,  and  that  was 
settled  amicably  on  a deputation  from  the  Federa- 
tion waiting  on  the  master.  The  object  of  the 
Federation  was  to  benefit  all  classes  in  the  building 


trade.  The  membership  now  numbered  about  800, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  in-  ; 
creased  to  1,000.  The  report  was  adopted.  The 
following  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Kelly,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dudley  That  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  use  every  effort  to  insure  the  success  of  this 
Federation  by  inducing  all  workers  in  the  building 
industry  of  Wolverhampton  and  district  to  become  1 
trades  unionists.”  The  resolution  was  ultimately 
carried. 

New  Buildings  for  the  Paris  “ Figaro.”— 
The  proprietors  of  the  Figaro  have  opened  an  archi-  ] 
tectural  competition,  limited  to  French  architects, 
for  designs  for  an  important  addition  to  their 
premises  in  Rue  Drouot. 

Sanitary  Inspectors’ Association.— Visit  to  ■ 
Paris.— The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  arrange- 
ments proposed  by  the  French  Society  of  Sanitary  ; 
Engineers  and  Architects : — Saturday,  July  6, 

8 a.m.,  a deputation  from  the  committee  of  direction 
will  meet  the  train  at  St.  Lazare  station  ; 11.30  a.m., 
breakfast  at  Eiffel  Tower  ; 2 p.m.,  visit  to  the 
Sanitary  Exhibition  at  Galerie  des  Arts  LiWraux, 
near  the  Tower  Eiffel,  and  visit  to  the  Russian 
Exhibition,  Champ  de  Mars.  Sunday,  July  7,  I 

9 a.m.,  visit  to  the  Irrigation  Works  at  Asni^res.  I 

Monday,  July  8,  9a.m.,  opening  of  the  Congress; 
lectures  and  reports  on  “treatment  of  house  refuse  ' 
in  cities,"  and  other  papers  on  sanitation;  5 p.m.,  1 

visit  to  disinfecting  stations.  Tuesday,  July  9,  I 
papers  and  discussion  continued;  3 p.m.,  visit  to  I 
the  Sewage  System  of  Levalloy  Puret,  near  Paris  ; 

4 p.m.,  visit  to  the  Glass  Works  of  MM.  Oppert, 
at  Clichy.  Wednesday,  July  10,  further  papers  on 
sanitary  subjects;  2.30  p.m.,  visit  to  the  Modem 
Girl-Lyc6e,  in  Paris;  4 p.m.,  visit  to  the  Paris  ; 
sewers.  Wednesday  evening,  probably  a banquet,  1 
at  present  under  arrangement. 

Brest  Harbour. — The  French  Parliament  has 
called  for  a vote  of  8,100,000  irancs  in  order  to  I 
complete  without  further  delay  the  works  at  the 
harbour  and  the  port  of  Brest,  which  received  I 
official  approval  some  years  ago. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— 
The  conversazione  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  j 
Engineers  held  on  Wednesday  evening  last  at  the 
Galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  cf  Painters  in  \ 
Water-colours  was  a great  success.  Mr.  R.  E. 
Crompton  (the  President)  and  Mrs.  Crompton 
received  the  guests.  A great  many  well-known 
electricians  and  scientific  men  were  present,  the 
rooms  being  crowded.  The  band  of  Her  Majesty's 
Royal  Horse  Guards  gave  musical  selections  during  , 
the  evening. 

“St.  John’s  Lodge,"  Fulham.  — Messrs. 
Walton  & Lee  will  offer  for  sale  on  the  16th  inst.  at 
the  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  the  freehold  property 
known  as  St.  John's  Lodge.  The  property  has 
frontages  to  the  North  End-road  and  Epirus-road 
of  113  ft.  6 in.  and  140  ft.  2 in.  respectively. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — The 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  has 
reappointed  Mr.  Hugh  Lindsay  Antrobus  as 
Treasurer,  Dr.  William  Pole,  F.R.S.,  as  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  James  Forrest  as  the  Secretary. 

Monument  to  Carnot  at  Nice.— A monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  President  Carnot  has  been 
erected  at  Nice,  on  the  Place  Cassini.  The  design 
is  by  M.  Tournaire,  architect,  and  is  composed  of  a 
hemispherical  base  supporting  a marble  pedestal 
bearing  a column  of  the  same  material,  which 
carries  a bronze  portrait-bust  of  Carnot,  to  which  a 
figure  of  a child  offers  a garland  of  flowers.  The 
sculptural  portion  has  been  executed  by  M.  Convers. 

Sewage  Treatment.— The  Council  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  has  awarded  a 
Mullins  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  W.  Kaye  Parry, 
A.M. I.C.E.,  for  his  paper  entitled,  “ 1 he  Applica- 
tion of  Recent  Advances  in  the  Study  and  Treatment 
of  Sewage."  > ^ 


LEGAL. 

IMPORTANT  POINT  UNDER  THE 
METROPOLIS  MANAGEMENT  ACT,  1862.  , 
The  case  of  Allen  and  another  v.  The  London  1 
County  Council  came  before  Mr. 


Justice  Wills 

and  ' Mr.^  Justice  Wright,  sitting  as  a Divisional  1 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on  the  1st  inst.,  for  i 
judgment,  it  being  a special  case  stated  by  a Metro-  • 
politan  police-magistrate,  who  made  an  order  lor  1 
the  demolition  of  a building  in  the  Metropolis  as  = 
being  beyond  the  building-line.  The  case  was  of 
some  importance,  as  the  substantial  question  raised 
was  whether  the  decision  of  the  architect  as  to  the  f 
building  being  beyond  the  building-line  was  con- 
clusive and  binding  on  the  magistrate. 

The  facts  were  as  follows :— A complaint  was 
made  to  the  magistrate  by  the  London  County  j 
Council  that  the  appellants  began  to  erect  a building  | 
beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings  on  the  north- 1! 
western  side  of  Berchington-road  without  the  consent 
of  the  County  Council,  contrary  to  Section  75  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  25  and  26  Victoria, 
cap.  102.  It  appeared  that  the  appellants  on 
November  13  last  commenced  to  build  four  shops 
and  houses  upon  the  land  at  the  corner  of  Berching-; 
ton-road.  The  front  in  Berchington-road  extended- 
id  ft  beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  certificate  of  the  Superintending! 
Architect  of  the  London  County  Council,  who  stated 
in  it  that  the  main  fronts  of  the  buildings  in  a certain 
row  of  houses  formed  the  general  line  of  buildinga 
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on  the  north-western  side  of  Berchington-road,  “ in 
which  road  the  building  in  question  is  situate,  and 
1 the  building  in  question  would  project  beyond  the  pro- 
longation of  the  said  general  line.  On  behalf  of  the 
appellants  it  was  contended  that  the  architect  had 
not  by  his  certificate  found  that  the  building  was 
situate  in  the  "street,  place,  or  row  of  houses” 
described  as  the  north-western  side  of  Berchington- 
road,  and  that  if  he  had  so  found,  he  had  placed  the 
{building  in  a "street,  place,  or  row  of  houses”  in 
which  the  same  was  not  situate.  The  respondents’ 
contention  was  that  the  certificate  had  determined 
that  the  building  was  situate  in  Berchington-road, 
and  that  such  determination  was  binding  upon  the 
Magistrate.  The  learned  Magistrate  felt  bound  by 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  “ London  County 
{Council  v.  Cross,"  and  directed  the  demolition  of  so 
much  of  the  building  as  was  beyond  the  line.  The 
questions  for  the  Divisional  Court  to  determine  were 
(1)  whether  the  certificate  showed  that  the  house 
in  question  was  situate  in  the  street,  place,  or  row 
of  houses  on  and  for  which  the  general  line  of 
buildings  was  determined  ; (2)  Whether  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  architect  to  decide  and  find  the  situation 
of  the  appellants'  building,  and  if  so  whether  his 
decision  was  binding  on  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  Justice  Wills,  in  giving  judgment  in  favour 
of  the  London  County  Council,  said  that  the 
question  raised  was  whether  the  certificate  of  the 
Superintending  Architect  of  the  London  County 
Council,  who  now  represented  the  Metropolitan 
{Board  of  Works  under  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act,  1862,  deciding  whether  a particular  building  to 
Which  the  building-line  applied  in  a street  was 
decisive  of  the  point  in  dispute.  Looking  at  the  Act, 
iapart  from  the  Authorities,  he  (Mr.  Justice  Wills) 
would  have  thought  the  Tribunal  to  decide  that  was 
!the  magistrate.  The  matter  had  been  much  discussed, 
both  in  that  Court  and  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  authorities  were  not  satis- 
factory. In  the  case  of  " Barlow  v.  Vestry  of  St. 
Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington,"  decided  in  18S6,  Lord 
Watson  held  that  the  architect  was  the  person  to 
decide,  while  Lord  Bramwell  held  it  was  the  magis- 
trate. However,  Lord  FitzGerald  agreed  with  Lord 
Watson,  and  the  majority  of  those  learned  Lords, 
therefore,  were  against  the  view  that  the  magistrate 
was  the  deciding  tribunal.  In  the  case  of  the 
London  Couuty  Council  v.  Cross,  which  was  argued 
in  a Divisional  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Denman  and 
Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  both  adopted  the 
view  that  the  architect  was  the  person.  But 
as  that  case  was  subsequently  overruled  on 
another  point  it  could  not  be  called  a 
binding  judgment,  and  it  seemed  better  to 
follow  the  views  of  the  majority  of  judges  than  to 
set  up  his  own  opinion.  The  point  in  question  was 
lot  so  important  as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight, 
{because  the  London  Act  of  1894  had  made  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  of  a tribunal  of  appeal 
against  the  architect.  On  the  second  question  the 
{architect  must  be  taken  as  meaning  to  decide,  and 
determining,  that  the  building  in  question  was  in  the 
street  to  which  the  building-line  applied. 

Mr.  Justice  Wright  concurred. 

Leave  to  appeal  was  granted. 

Mr.  Channell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Wedderburn  ap- 
peared for  the  appellants  ; while  Mr.  Horace  Avory 
land  Mr.  Daldy  represented  the  respondents. 


arrangement,  and  free  from  the  dictation  that 
has  been  so  much  practised  by  the  exacting  detail 
that  has  been  adopted  in  several  cases.  That  the 
Association  would  point  to  the  fact  that  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  there  has  been  no  friction  in 
the  trade,  and  also  to  say  that  wages  and  working 
will  compare  with  any  of  the  large  towns  in  the 
country,  and  with  slight  difference  to  that  of 
London.  The  Master  Builders’  Association  con- 
sists of  the  principal  builders  of  the  district,  num- 
bering some  fifty  members  ; they  have  never  recog- 
nised the  London  Federation  rules  as  adopted  by 
the  Labour  Council,  and  contend  that  the  current 
rate  as  paid  by  the  Association  is  generally  satisfac- 
factory  to  the  men.”  They  also  pointed  out  that 
the  section  making  the  application  are  a very  small 
body,  about  one-third  of  the  trade  of  the  town,  also 
that  wherever  such  clauses  have  been  adopted,  no 
good  results  have  been  recorded.  The  Chairman 
produced  a report  from  the  Committee,  recommend- 
ing that  the  prayer  in  the  memorial  of  the  Croydon 
Labour  Council  be  not  granted,  and  in  a formal 
manner  moved  its  adoption,  reserving  to  him- 
self the  right  to  vote  as  he  thought  fit.  The  Rev. 
J.  Critchison  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report. 
The  Rev.  W.  F.  H.  Randolph  supported,  stating 
that  it  was  within  his  own  knowledge  that  men  as 
well  as  employers  were  opposed  to  the  clause,  and 
he  had  been  asked  definitely  to  oppose  it.  He  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  consult  working  men,  and  had 
taken  three  trades— the  bricklayers,  painters,  and 
carpenters — and  he  found  them  absolutely  against 
the  Union  in  any  one  of  its  forms,  they  abhorred  it, 
and  could  not  stand  its  domination,  and  dictation, 
and  coercion.  He  found  that  the  Unionists  repre- 
sented about  one-third  of  the  working  men.  In  one 
case  over  200  men  were  employed,  and  only  eight  of 
them  were  Unionists,  and  he  knew  of  another  case 
in  which  the  contractor  absolutely  refused  to  employ 
Union  men.— Mr.  W.  V.  Smith  moved  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  should  be 
granted,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  seconded,  but  upon 
being  put  to  the  meeting  it  was  lost,  and  the  report 
was  agreed  to. 
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MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  6. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — Excursion  to  the 
Snowdon  Mountain  Rack  Railway,  in  North  Wales. 

Monday,  July  8.  1 

Royal  Institute  0/ British  Architects.—  Special  genera 
meeting  (for  members  only),  to  receive  and  consider  a 
recommendation  of  the  Council  to  establish  a class  of  sub- 
scribing members,  to  be  called  “Craftsmen,”  and  to  make 
and  adopt  by-laws  which  shall  define,  regulate,  and  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  of  membership  and  the  mode  of 
election  and  admission,  and  the  privileges,  obligations,  and 
benefits  of,  and  the  payments  to  be  made  by,  the  proposed 
uw  class.  8 p.m. 

Clerks  of  iVorks'  Association  ( Carpenters'  Hall). — 
Monthly  meeting  7.30  p.m.  . 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Croydon  School  Board  and  the  Trade 
Union  Contract  Clause.— The  Croydon  School 
Soard  met  in  committee  on  the  27th  ult,.  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  the  memorial  from  the  Croydon 
f^abour  Council  for  the  insertion  of  a clause  in  all 
:ontracts  issued  by  the  Board,  that  the  Trade  Union 
'ate  of  wages  shall  be  paid,  under  penalty,  and  the 
•ules  and  regulations  of  the  Union  enforced.  A 
'leputation  from  the  Croydon  and  District  Builders' 
•ederation— consisting  of  Messrs.  S.  Page,  J.  Smith, 
nd  W.  Pearson  (Hon.  Sec.) — waited  upon  the 
Joard  with  a memorial  in  reply  to  that  of 
he  Labour  Council,  in  which  they  (the  master 
milders)  stated  that  "Croydon  was  included  in  a 
welve-miles'  radius  in  1892  by  an  agreement  between 
ihe  Central  Association  of  the  Master  Builders  of 
[^ondon  and  the  London  Labour  Federation  and 
arried  into  effect  without  consultation  with  or  com- 
uunication  to  the  trade  interested  in  this  arrange- 
ment. The  Croydon  and  District  Builders  would 
,ot  submit  to  the  ruling  and  dictation  of  the 
^ondon  societies,  they  having  no  interest  in  the 
rade  of  the  town.  That  to  enforce  the  new 
rrangement  a strike  was  ordered  by  the  London 
'rades  Council,  which  took  effect  in  November, 
892,  and  continued  till  about  March,  1893,  and 
tiled  in  its  object.  There  has  been  for  several 
eeks  a partial  strike  with  the  Federated  men  be- 
longing to  the  London  Labour  Federation,  and  is 
till  going  on,  only  a few  men  have  been  with- 
rawn,  principally  carpenters  and  joiners,  to  make 
disturbance  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  submitted  that, 
Ithough  a general  call  has  been  made  upon  the 
jade  by  the  Federation  to  enforce  the’London  rules, 
lere  has  been  no  general  response,  and  in  many 
istances  the  men  have  elected  to  stand  by  the 
listing  rules  of  working  rather  than  be  ruled 
ver  by  a very  small  section  of  the  trade.  It  is 
msidered  that  the  rate  of  wage  and  general  work- 
g is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  London  working 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

9,836.  — Bricks:/.  Cycle  and  others. — This  patent 
relates  to  the  facing  and  enamelling  of  bricks  other  than 
fire-bricks  by  using  low  fusion  glazes,  enamels,  and  clays. 
No  particular  method  of  application  is  given. 

. 9i893-~ Fanlight-opener  : A.  Pur/cess.—  This  inven- 
tion consists  of  a metal  plate,  having  a slot  up  its  centre, 
and  fastened  by  means  of  screws  to  the  outside  of  the  inner 
frame  of  the  fanlight.  A second  metal  plate  is  swivelled  to 
the  outer  frame,  and  has  a projecting  stud  or  pin  which 
slides  in  the  slot  above  mentioned  and  holds  the  fanlight  in 
an  open  position. 

12,034.— Partitions  : E.  Reiss. — Relates  to  the  shape 
and  arrangement  of  stones  or  plates  forming  walls  and  par- 
titions of  buildings.  The  stones  are  made  with  triangular 
or  polygonal-shaped  edges,  and  are  arranged  in  rows  with 
the  slanting  sides  downward,  so  as  to  form  wedge-pieces. 

I2>837- — VVindows:  //.  II ohnes. — Consists  in  improve- 
ments in  sash-windows  by  having  (1)  the  inside  linings, 
together  with  a portion  of  the  staff-bead,  held  in  position 
by  hinges  and  bolts  ; (2)  each  sash  is  hung  by  a single  cord 
which  passes  down  each  side  in  a rebate,  and  is  continued 
under  the  sash  in  a groove  ; weights  being  at  each  end  of 
the  cord,  the  window  is  practically  supported  at  its  lower 
corners ; (3)  the  parting  bead  is  made  removable,  and  the 
window  can  be  swivelled  on  a bolt  and  socket  arrangement 
fixed  near  the  bottom. 

*3.394-— Windows  : M.  Puzty.— Deals  with  the  sashes 
of  sliding-windows,  which  are  hinged  on  one  side  and  have 
a part  sliding  in  runners  inserted  in  the  pulley-stile.  A 
cocked  bead,  secured  to  a hinged  piece  and  mounted  on 
the  other  stile  of  the  window-frame,  is  made  to  enter  a 
groove  in  the  lower  sash,  when  same  is  closed,  by  the 
action  of  a projection  or  guard  formed  on  the  hinge-piece 
beforementioned. 

5,856.—  Housing  Timber  : A.  Slater.— Pertains  to  a 
machine  capable  of  being  driven  by  power  for  housing 
timber  between  mortise-holes,  &c.  The  apparatus  con- 
of  revolving  cutters  arranged  to  a frame  or  grip  for 
holding  the  timber  to  be  housed,  and  is  furnished  with 
rollers  on  either  side  to  facilitate  adjusting  of  the  timber. 
The  cutter  consists  of  a blade  fixed  on  a revolving  head, 
which  has  horizontal  and  vertical  motions,  and  can  be 
fitted  with  stops  to  regulate  the  stroke  in  either  direction. 

7,261,  Tiles,  A.  Klienichen.— Relates  to  a ridged 
roofing  tile  which  provides  ventilation  of  the  roof.  The 
tiles  overlap  each  other  with  undulated  rebate  like  joints 
at  their  longitudinal  edges.  At  these  junctures  two  pro- 
jecting ridges  on  one  tile  are  arranged  to  bear  firmly 
against  corresponding  depressions  in  the  adjoining  tile. 
Between  these  points  of  contact  certain  spaces  are  left  for 
entilating  purposes, 

7,459,  Bricks  : G.  Balslcy. — Relates  to  bricks  having  a 
square  frustrum-shaped  projection  on  their  upper  sides  and 
corresponding  hollows  on  their  lower  sides,  so  that  they 
are  vertically  locked  together  when  laid. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

June  17. — 11,722,  T.  Phipps,  Water-pipes  to  Prevent 
Bursting  from  Frost. — n,729,W.  Shaw, Ventilating  Houses, 
Halls,  Theatres,  Sec. — 11,744,  W.  Green,  Ventilation  of 
Public  Buildings,  &c. — 11,761,  A.  Fossel,  Machinery  for 
Cutting  Wood  for  Builders'  Laths,  &c.— 11,782,  C.  Dargie 
and  S.  Cooke,  Supporter  or  Fastener  for  Window-sashes, 
Sliding  Doors,  &c. 

June  18. — 11,809,  J-  Hunt,  Holding  Doors  Partially 
Open  when  on  the  Chain.—  1 1,862,  W.  Hall,  Spring 
Devices  for  Counterbalancing  Window-sashes,  &c. 

June  19. — 11,896,  C.  Monday,  Vertically  Sliding  and 
Retaining  at  any  Level  Window  or  other  Sashes  or  Doors 
without  Sashes  or  Weights. — 11,907,  E.  Fletcher  and  T. 
Carran,  Fasteners  for  Windows. — 11,918,  H.  Saqui,  Bolts 
and  Fasteners  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c.— 11,930,  H.  Sadin, 
Employment  of  Schist  in  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks. — 
U’934.  J-  Birchall  and  J.  Astley,  Furnaces  of  Ovens, 
Kilns,  &c. 

June  20. — 12,022,  W.  Akerman,  Roofing  Tiles. 

June  21. — 12,051,  A.  Franklin,  Securing  Door-handles. 
— 12,056.  H.  Dobson,  Automatic  Sash-lift  or  Quadrant. — 
12,064,  E.  de  la  Sauce,  Metal  Window-frames. 

June  22. — 12,118,  T.  Westley,  Draught,  Dust,  and 
Weather  Excluder  foi  Doors. — 12,152,  W.  Schuschitz, 
Reproducing  Mouldings  on  Plane  Surfaces. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,825,  T.  Sabine,  Sockets  of  Pipes  for  Drainage,  Sewer- 
age, &c. — 9,971,  T.  Boon,  Brick-making. — 10,110,  C. 
Marson,  Slabs  for  Covering  Ceilings  and  Partitions. — 
10,287,  W.  Kershaw,  Water-pipes. — 10,352,  G.  Shaw  and 
others,  Plaster  of  Paris. — 10,555,  C.  Raleigh,  Boring-bits 
for  Rock-drills.  — 10,770,  VV.  Bates,  Construction  of 
Windows.—  1 1,267,  W.  Slark,  Cement. — 1 1,294,  T.  Sylvester, 
Windows. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

13i529>  W.  Matthews,  Combination  Inlet  and  Outlet  for 
Baths, ^ iic. — 14,960,  W.  Griffith,  Butt  and  Hinge  for  Doors 
and  Gates. — 15.811,  F.  Jacks,  Back  Draught-preventing 
Chimney  Top  and  Ventilator.— 23,211,  W.  Cruickshanks, 
Windows  and  Window-cases. — 471,  G.  Grossheim,  Stencil- 
plates  for  Painters  and  Decorators.— 8,127,  P-  Rodorf  and 
D.  Rodorf,  Fastening  Devices  or  Clamps  for  Building 
Purposes,  See. — 9,013 , J.  Howard,  Tools  for  Making 
Frames. — 9,7x4,  W.  Wise,  Glass-plates. — 9,761,  W.  Apple- 
ford,  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  &c. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  20. — By  C.  L.  Lilley:  30,  Woodfield-rd.,  Padding- 
ton, f.,  r.  36/.,  450/.;  53,  Sutherland-av.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r. 
ill.  (sold  privately).— By/.  F.  Stonehewer : 2,  Camden- 
gardens,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  37J  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  8s.,  325/.— By 
Tabernacle  So3  Son : 15,  Goldington-st.,  St.  Pancras,  u.t. 
49  ys.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  50/.,  390/.  ; 26,  28,  and  30,  Aldenham- 
st.,  SomersTown,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  600/.  ; 31,  Chalton- 
st.,  St.  Pancras,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  50/.,  320/.  ; 
82,  Chalton-st.,  and  stable,  &c.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  24/., 
440/.  ; 2 and  3,  Crawley-mews,  Somers  Town,  u.t.  4S  yrs., 
g.r.  4/.,  r.  48/.,  250/. — By  A ewbon  <5r*  Co. : 6,  xi,  and  12, 
Alfred-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.  13s.,  r.  120/., 
950/.;  3,  Gordon-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  38/.,  275/.; 
24,  Haverstock-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  40/.,  280/.  ; 
z3  to  33  (°dd),  Grosvenor-st.,  u.t.  860  yrs.,  g.r.  36/., 
r.  132/.,  900/.  ; 62,  64,  66,  and  68,  The  Broadway, 
Hackney,  f.,  r.  166/.,  1,885/.;  r>  Stavordale  - rd.,  High- 
bury, Highbury,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  45/.,  410/.  ; 80, 
Drayton-pk.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  44/.,  410/. ; 2 to  14, 
Gladstone-st.,  Holloway,  f.,  r.  98/.,  1,345/.  5 58,  Marl- 
borough-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  jl.  7s.,  e.r.  42/.,  360/.— 
By  Samson  &■*  Sons : 8 plots  of  freehold  building  land, 
Percy-st.,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  500/.;  47  and  49,  Cold- 
harbour-lane,  Camberwell,  u.t.  28J  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  80/., 
310/. ; 1 to  4,  and  6 to  9,  Nile-ter.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  37  yrs., 
'•  4/.  17s.  6d.,  1,410/.  ; 127,  133  and  135,  Coburg-rd.,  u.t. 
:8J  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.,  170/.;  i g.r.  of  66/.  10s.,  Smyrk's-rd., 
i.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  450/.;  64  to  70  even,  Smyrk's-rd., 
>.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  480/.  ; 72,  74,  76,  80  to  86,  94  to  100 
:ven,  Smyrk's-rd.,  u t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  1,460/.;  55  to 
63  odd,_Smyrke's-rd.,  u.t.  24.^  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  10s.,  640/.  ; 

Ady's-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  30/.,  280/.  ; 

to  40  even,  Atwell-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  900/.;  1 to 
. Little  Marlborough-pl.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 
61.,  560/.  ; 17,  Keston-rd.,  Peckham,  f.,  r.  28/.,  400/.  ; 25, 
27i  33i  and  35i  Keston-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  r.  1:2/., 
810/. — By  Arber,  Rutter , Waghom  ; F.g.r.  of  34/.  17s., 

Belmont-rd.,  Twickenham,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  905/.  ; f.g.r.  of  8/., 
Cirencester-st.,  Paddington,  reversion  in  54  yrs.,  200/.  ; 
i.g.r.  of  50/.,  Westbourne-ter.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  900/.  ; i.g.r.  of 
120/.,  Elgin-av.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  1,705/. 

June  21.— By  Cane  Co.:  24,  Pepv's-rd.,  New  Cross, 
u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  60/.,  455/. ; 121  and  129,  Albert- 
rd.(  Peckham,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  11  /.,  r.  71/.,  555/.— By 
Ventorn,  Bull,  Cooper : I.g.r.  of  10/.  10s.,  Cavendish- 
rd.,  Sutton,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  1 /.,  195/.—  By  Field  Sons  : 
5,  Peckham-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  18s., 
350/.;  25,  27,  and  29,  Beddome-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  53  yrs., 
g.r.  12/.,  460/.;  17,  Hazelmere-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  69  yrs., 
g.r.  61.,  r.  30/.,  190/.,  16,  18,  20,  and  22,  Carew-st., 
Camberwell,  u.t.  73J  yrs.,  g r.  18/.,  630/.— By  H.  C. 
Newson:  348,  High-rd.,  Tottenham,  f.,  r.  55/.,  500/.;  18 
and  20,  Braemar-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  200/.;  2 enclo- 
sures of  land,  4 a.  or.  26  p.,  High-rd. , Welcombe,  North 
Devon,  f.,  185/. — By  Weatherall  & Green:  ia,  5,  7,  9, 
*3. 15.  17.  33.  39.  49.  5*.  55.  57.  and  59.  Buxton-rd.,  Ching- 
ford,  f.,  r.  380/.,  4,120/.;  "Gordon  Villa,”  Mornington-rd., 
f.,  r.  25/  , 430/— Ey  W.  R.  Nichilas  Co.:  2 cottages  and 


_ . ...  —By  IV.  R.  Nicholas  Co.:  2 cottages  and 
plot  of  building  land,  Newbury-lane,  Compton,  Berks., 
125/.;  5 plots  of  building  land,  Ilsley-rd.,  160/.;  2 plots  of 
building  land,  4 a.,  75/. 

June  22. — By  Dilley  &*  Son  (at  Huntingdon):  Fullard's 
Farm,  Wistow,  Hunts.,  100  a.  or.  34  p.,  c.,  900/. 

June  24.— By  G.  Gouldstnith,  Son,  Co.:  5,  Wilton- 
cres.,  Belgravia,  and  stabling,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  15s.,  r. 
300/.,  4,000/. — By  Mu  lie  it,  Booker,  &->  Co.:  17,  Lancaster- 
gate,  Hyde-pk.,  and  7,  Lancaster-mews,  f.,  4,000/.;  77 , 
Clarendon-rd.,  Notting  Hill,  u.t.  44J  yrs.,  g.r.  12 /.  10s.,  r. 
65/.,  400/. — By  Leopold  Fanner : i.g.r.  of  165/.,  Albert- 
mews,  St.  John's  Wood,  u.t.  59$  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  2,725/.;  190, 
Belsize-rd.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  11 /.,  r.  80/.,  670/. 
— By  P'ortescuc  & Branson  : 37,  Frithfield  - gardens, 

Shepherd's  Bush,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  300/.;  90,  Wad- 
hurst-rd.,  Battersea,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  10s.,  130/.; 
237,  Kensal-rd.,  Chelsea,  u't.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  195/.— By 
May  Rowden:  No.  119,  Regent’s-st.,  beneficial  lease 
for  6J  yrs.,  275/. — By  A.  H.  Turner  &>Co.:  “The  Lodge,” 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  o£  Work. 


By  whom  Advertise 


Laundry  Buildings  

School  Buildings  and  Master's  House 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Making-up  Cecil  and  Horuce-roads.  Bos- 


Sewering,  Levelling,  Metalling.  Ac.  High- 

Engineering  Works  and  Shaft,  Klrkstall- 

Dralnuge  Works,  Harpole 

Street  Improvements,  Scunthorpe,  Lines. 
Shops  and  Houses,  Whiteliall-road.  Hip- 


By  whom  Required. 


Bournemouth  Corp. 
do. 

Horfleld  U.D.C 

Mansfield  Corp 


Abel 


Additions1  to  80I100I,  Klnto 

- 

Six  Houses,  Askern.  Doncaster  . . . 
Rebuilding  Harthopo  Bum  Bridge 
Sewering,  Kerbing,  Ac.  Worksop  . 
Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer  (1.106  yds.)- 

Residence.  Bridlington,  Yorks 

Public  Library,  Trinity- 
Warehouses  and  Sta" 


Card 


es,  Workin 
i Premises, 


Additions  to  Busine. 

way,  Plyinpton,  Devon 

Additions  to  Schools  .......... 

Police  Station,  Gulseley,  Leeds 
Flagging  and  Paving,  Upper  Cliorlton-j 

Institute  and  Reading  Room,  Hands- 

worth.  near  Shefheld  | 

• Repair  of  Stonework  at  Workhouse 

•Purchase  of  Ballast  ! 

Flints  and  Gravel,  Aldworth.  Ac.  . ...... 

Library  Extension,  Cwinpark,  Pentre, 


Sewage  Works.  Ravcustlioriie 

•Granite  Spalls •••• 

Sanitary  Depot.  Ac.  Seymour-road  ... 
•Painting,  Repairs,  Ac.  at  Infirmary  .. 

Granite  Road  Metal • • • • 

•Purchase  of  Cornish  Boiler  and  Donkey 

Engine — .... 

Additions  to  Workhouse 


July  1(1 
Aug.  2 
Sept.  14 


delivered. 


F.  W.  Lacey 

A.  P.  .1.  Cotterell  . 
R.  F.  Vallance 


Durham  C.C 

Win.  Peek 

Worcester  Corp 

Wesleyan  Chapel  Trus. 
Bristol  Corp 

Noah  Rees  A Son  .... 
C.  B.  Shaker  

Grlflithstown  Sch.  Bd. 
West  Riding  C.C 

8tretford  U.D.C 

J.  C.  Stott 

Camberwell  Guar 

Hackney  Union 

Wantage  R.H.D 

Building  Committee 
Heckmoudwike  U.D.C. 
Brighton  Town  Coun. 
Gloucester  Corp.  . 

St  Georgo's-in-the-East 

Guardians  

Stevenage  U.D.C.  ..  * 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works 
Barnsley  Union 


Ellis  A Wilson  ... 
J.  H Brearley.... 

W.  Crossier  

J.  Allsop  

T.  Caiuk 

J.  Earnshaw 

W.  V.  Gough  

Jones  A Co 

Wiso  A Wise  

E.  A.  Lansdowne 
J.V.  Edwards  .. 

H.  Royle  

Official  . 


F.  J.  C.  May July  1 

T.,  Read ' do. 

Wilson.  Son,  A All-  I 


Official  . . 

d 

G.  Moxom 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Road.  Bulwell  

Pipe  Sewers  (11  miles) 

Schools,  Bradford-on-Avou  . . 

Drainage  Works,  Latimer-road,  Ac.  .. 
Hotel,  Dumfries  Station,  N.B 

Road  Works,  Pencoed 

Drainage  Works,  Cacran  

•Asphalte  Paving  

Granite  Road  Metal  (2,000  tons) 

Stabling,  West  Leigh,  Bedford, and  Wigan 


8hops,  New  Malden 

Brick  and  Pipe  Sewers  

•Branch  Post  Office,  Birmingham  

•Sorting  Office,  Lewisham  

Church.  Lundy  Isle,  Bristol  Channel  . 
•Sewerage  Works 


•Relaying  Carriageways  ... 
•School  Furniture  and  Fitti 
Station  Buildings,  Chui 


i,  Lunc 


Reconstruction  of  Bridge,  Darwen 

•Alterations,  Ac.  to  Bath  8tation  

Earthenware  Pipe  Sewers  (10,300  yards)  . 
Roail  Metal,  Sandal  and  Walton,  Yorks  . 

•230  tons  Broken  Granite  

Hall  and  Library,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B 

•Purchase  of  Two  Houses,  Ac 

•Boilers,  Heating  Apparatus,  Ac 

Pair  Semi-detached  Houses,  Ripon-road, 


By  whom  Required. 


Islington  Vestt 
Bedford  U.S.A. 
Wigan  Junctii 


Mr.  Davison  

Leicester  Corp.  - . • 

Corns,  of  H.M.  Works 

Boro'  of  Bournemouth 

Newport  (I.  of  W.) 

U.S.A 

Limeliouse  Bd.  of  W. 
West  Ham  School  Bd. 

Yorks  Ry. 


Co... 


do. 


G.  W.  R.  Co. 

Wilmslow  U.D.C 

Sandal  Magna  U.D.C. 
Thame  U.D.C 


Eight  Houses, 


ickland-place 


Additions  to  Bleak  House,  Beast  B 

Kendal  

•3chools,  Wyke  Regis,  Dorset  

House,  Bradford.  Yorks  

School  Extension,  Faugh,  Carlisle  

Farm  Buildings,  Ac.  Fentreheylin, 

Ellesmere  

Houses  and  Shop.  Brook-street,  Carlisle  . . 

Seven  Houses,  Heeley,  Yorks  

Rebuilding  Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Hetton- 

le-Hole,  Leeds  

•Temporary  Floor  to  Cover  Bath 


. Mr.  Raywood  

,t,  Messrs.  Metcalf.  Car- 
lisle, and  others  .... 

..'j  E.  W. Thompson  .... 


A.  Brown  

Sharman  A Archer. . . 

Adye  A Adye  

8.  Welinan  

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

E.  G.  Mawbey'. 

Official  

do. 

F.  W.  Lacey 

Groves.  Cooper,  A Cc 

B.  Latham  

Official 

Newman  A Jacques  . 

Official  

do. 

do. 

J.  Bowden 

Official  

Dunn  A Findlay  . . . 

| Newman  A Jacques  . 
E.  J.  Shrewsbury  ... 

Geo.  Bland  

S.  Shaw 

do. 

Crlckmay  A Son 

H.  A E.  Marten 

T.  T.  Scott  

E.  Bremner  Smith  .. 

G.  D.  Oliver  

J.  P.  Earle  

A.  D.  Kaye  

A.  H.  Tlltman 


July  26 
July  27 
July  29 
Aug.  1 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Teacher  of  Architecture Leeds  School  of  Art 


Thoic  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iy.  Contracts,  pp.  It.,  yI.,  Till.,  and  xx.  Public  Appointment,  p.  x 


Bylleet,  Surrey,  and  26  acres,  f.,  8,100/.— By  W.  Weston: 
24  to  32  (even),  Tetcott-rd.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  88  yr:L,  g.r.  34/., 
, 400/  — By  T.  Woods-.  Old  Court  and  6 acres, Cox  Green, 
Maidenhead,  f.,  1,520/.— By  King  & Chasemorc:  Clay  s 
Farm.  West  Chiltington,  Sussex,  57  a.  o r.  top.,  f.,  725L, 
Soleland's  Farm,  38  a.  or.  26  p.,  f.,  800/.;  Haines  harm, 
Thakeham,  Sussex,  36  a.  3 r.  32  p , f.,  870/.;  Hill  Farm, 
96  a.  2 r.  25  p.,  f.,  1,100/.;  “Ingram's  Furze,  Hign-rd., 
Shipley,  Sussex,  9 a.  o r.  30  p.,  f.,  130/.;  enclosure  of  land 
9 a.  3 r.  35  p.,  f.,  120/. — By  Weal  he  rail  Green  : 2 to  40 
(even),  Willow-st.,  Chingford,  Essex,  f.,  4,435^- '•  1 to  -J1 
(odd),  Willow-st.,  f.,  2,43°''-;  !3  to  iB,  The  Parade,  f., 

3’  J7une  25. — By  Rogers,  Chapman,  Thomas : 1,  4,  15. 
and  22,  Dealtry-rd.,  Putney,  f.,  r.  355/.,  5,500/.— By 
iV.  H.  Willoughby:  129,  Rosendale-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t. 
88  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  660/.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  cP 
Co.  : two  freehold  cottages,  Main-rd.,  Bexley,  Kent,  200/. 
—By  Rut  ley.  Son,  6r>  Vine:  89,  William-st.,  Regent  s-pk., 
u.t.  27i  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  e.r.  48/.,  330/. — By  6".  II  alker  oA 
Runtz  : Building  site,  Dorman’s-pk.-rd.,  Lingfield,  Suirey, 
1 a.  3 r.  1 p.,  f.,  200/.  ; four  enclosures  of  land,  Black- 
berry-rd.,  15  a.,  2 r.,  31  p.,  f.,  850/.;  a plot  of  {and, 
Swissland  Hill,  6 a.  1 r.  2 p.,  f.,  i a building 

site,  St.  Margaret’s-avenue,  o a.  1 r.  7 p.,  f.,  65/.  ; a 
building  site.  Furzefield  Chase,  1 a.  3 r.  12  p..  f.,  3°°“  I 
a building  site,  The  Approach,  o a.  3 r.  3 P-i  *■»  7°^-  • en‘ 
closure  of  building  land,  Wilderwick-hill,  19  a.  2 r.  35  p., 
f.,  1,020/. ; a building  site,  Lake  View,  1 a.  3 r.  32  p.,  f., 
300/.  ; “ Inglenook,"  Dorman’s  Park-rd.,  and  5 a.  3 r.  5 p., 
f.  (sold  privately)  ; a building  site,  4 a.  i r.  33  p.,  f.  (sold 
privately) ; a building  site,  Swissland-hill,  4 a.  2 r.  9 P->  '■ 
(sold  privately).— By  Bradshaw  Brown:  80  and  82, 


Crownfield-rd.,  Stratford,  u.t.  834  yrs.,  g.r.  tf-,yx>l. 

JUNE26.— By  R.  Bond&^  Son  : “ Bishop  s Hall,  South 
Weald,  Essex,  64  a.  2 r.  37  p.,  f.,  3,ooal.  ; three  enclosure? 
of  land,  27  a.  2 r.  37  p.,  f.,  5°o/.  ; Thorney  Weir  Hotel. 
Iver,  &c. , Bucks,  12  a.  3 r.  35  p.,  f.,  r.  90/.,  1,450/.  ; an 
enclosure  of  land,  Hillingdon,  East,  12  a.  2 r.,  f.,  500/.  ; 
enclosures  of  land,  Iver,  55  a.  2 r.  30  p , f.,  3,110/.; 
Iver  Lea  Farm  Homestead,  half  an  acre,  f.,  420/.— 
By  George  Brinsley  : 42  and  44,  Royal-rd.,  Walworth,  u.t. 
28  yrs.,  g.r.  to/.,  r.  56/.,  350/.  ; 14  and  16,  Clemence-st., 
Limehouse.  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  540/.  ; it,  Buckingliam- 
st.,  Westminster,  f.,  r.  41/.  12s.,  800/.— By W.  Chard 
Co.  : n,  The  Avenue,  Brixton,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s., 
e.r.  36 /.,  sold  privately.— By  S.  B.  Clark  6r>  Son  : 76, 
Portland-pl.,  Marylebone,  and  stables,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r. 
120/.,  1,500/. — By  E.  W.  Richardson  Son  : “Park- 
hurst,”  Highland-rd.,  Norwood,  u.t.  59J  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  tos., 
r.  100/.,  725/. ; 29  and  39,  Park-rd.,  Crouch  End,  u.t.  86i 
yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  4s.,  r.  120/.,  1,220/.;  The  Ely-pl.  Schools, 
New  Southgate,  and  plot  of  land  adjoining,  f.,  295/.— By 
/.  W.  Truman  : 52,  Hartfield-rd.,  Wimbledon,  f.,  r.  34/., 
cool.  ; 22  to  25  and  40  to  42,  The  Broadway,  and  three  sets 
of  st’abling,  f.,  r.  530/..  ti,99o/.— By  R.  Tidey  & Son  : 1, 
2,  and  3,  Beaumont  Villas,  Hornsey,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  14/., 


•.  86/.,  650/.  ; 9 and  it,  Oakley-rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  46  yrs  , 
{.r.  to/.,  r.  89/.,  900/. ; 4,  Dc  Beauvoir-rd.,  De  Beauvoir 
Town,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  42/.,  330/.  ; 48  to  52  even, 
Mintern-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  15s..  r.  104/., 
765/.  ; 54  and  56, ^Mintern-st.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  32/., 
255/.  ; 19,  Bookham-st.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r.  36/., 
320/.;  83,  Shaftesbury-st.,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s. , r.  30/., 
85/.:  f.g.r.  of  5/.,  Morning-lane,  Homerton,  reversion  in  66 
yrs.,  115/. ; f.g.r.  of  24/.,  Gale-st.,  &c.,  Bromley-by-Bow, 
reversion  in  60  yrs.,  500/.;  f.g.r.  of  27/.,  Hackney-rd., 
reversion  in  70  yrs  , 535/.  ; a timber  yard,  Austin-st.,  f.,  r. 
35/.,  450/.;  “The  Beehive”  beerhouse,  Rhodeswell-ter., 
Stepney,  f.,  r.  30/.,  600/.;  i.g.r.  of  59/.  is.,  St.  Paul-st.,  &c., 
Hoxton.  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  39/.,  280/. — By  J . A.  Lumlcy 
Co.:  “ Riverbank,  ’ Laleham,  Middlesex,  with  stabling,  f., 
1.500/.;  ablacksmith’scottage  and  smithy,  f.,r.  25/..  500/.— By 
Rushworth  Stevens:  80,  Fenchurch-st.,  City  of  London, 
f.,  r.  300/.,  7,800/.;  64,  66,  and  68,  Cobom-rd.,  Bow,  u.t. 
77  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  96Z.,.  1,075/.;  f-g-r-  of  35^->  Queen’s- 
cres.,  Reading,  reversion  in  38  yrs.,  1,010/.— By  Harman 
Bros.:  “The  Uplands,”  Crystal  Palace  Parade,  Norwood, 
u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  1,750/.;  3,  Amhurst  Pk.,  Stamford 
Hill,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  1,070/.;  12,  Benthal-rd.,  Stoke 
Newington,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  r.  45/.,  400/. — By 
Howell,  Son,  & Bonnin:  ia,  Moreton-ter.,  Pimlico,  u.t. 
32  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  28/.,  220/. — By  Debenham , Teivson,  &• 
Co.  (at  Newport):  The  Rertholey  Estate,  Newport,  Mon- 
mouth, containing  982  acres,  f.,  13,100/. 

June  27. — By  J.  T.  Ayton:  12  and  12A,  Grove-rd.,  Mile 
End,  u.t.  5 yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  36/.,  75/.;  27,  29,  31,  and  33. 
Nicholas-st.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  0/.  15s-,  r.  119/.,  1,070/.— By 
Flood  Sons : “The  Goldney  Works,”  Goldney-rd., 
Paddington,  u.t.  67^  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  100/.,  1,600/. — By 
R.  IV.  Fuller,  Moon , 6°  Fuller : South  Park  Farm  and 
Lodge  Farm,  Bletchingley,  Surrey,  556  acres.,  f.,  5,000/. 
— By  IValford  & Wilshin:  10  and  26,  Thornsett-rd., 
Anerley,  f.,  e.r.  90/.,  1,260/. — “Springfield,”  Beulah  Hill, 
Norwood,  and  16  acres,  6,600/.— By  Debenham,  Teivson, 
Co. : two  freehold  cottages,  St.  Giles’,  Bucks.,  Chalfont, 
95/.  ; three  enclosures  of  land,  Chalfont  St.  Peter,  Bucks., 
2 a.  3 r.  27  p.,  f.,  95/. — By  Dyer , Son,  Sr  Hilton; 
67,  Burnt  Ash-hill,  Lee,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  sol.  10s.,  e.r.  75 /., 
800/.  ; “ Weston  House,”  Eltham  Green,  Eltham,  u.t. 
966  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  10s.,  655/.  ; “ Ivy  Dene,"  The  Avenue, 
Grove-pk.,  f.,  r.  105/.,  1,000/. — By  C.  C.  Cr1  T.  Moore:  58, 
Salmon’s-lane,  Limehouse,  u.t.  54^  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  39/.  10s., 
150/.;  3,  Cordelia-st.,MileEnd,u.t.  51  yrs., g.r.  3/.  13s.,  130/.; 
9 and  to,  Union-st.,  Poplar,  and  18  and  19  Providence-pl., 
u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  15s.,  155/. ; 2 and  4,  Longnor-rd.,  Mile 
End,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  71/.  10s.,  650/. : 3 and  4, 
Crozier-terr.,  Homerton,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  210L  ; 1 and 
2,  Rose-cottages,  Woodford,  u.t.  998  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  170/.; 
6,  7,  and  8,  West  Grove-villas,  f.,  425/.— By  Neivbon  6r>  Co. : 
17,  19,  21,  and  23,  Lady  Somerset-rd.,  Kentish  Town, 
u.t.  67$  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  19s.,  1,075/.;  134,  Junction-rd., 
Holloway,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  50/.,  440/.  ; 17  and  19, 
Rupert-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  290/.;  40,  Kings-rd., 


Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  64}  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  48/., 
380/.  ; 19,  Regency-terr.,  Willesden,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r. 
10/.,  r.  25/.,  200/.  ; 18,  iBolingbroke-grove,  Wandsworth, 
u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  38/.  12s.  6d.,  e.r.  130/.,  1,200 1.  ; 
“West  Lodge,”  Elmer’s  End-rd.,  Anerley,  u.t.  58  yrs,,  g.r. 
4/.  12s.,  r.  28/.,  220/.;  19,  Canonbury-sq.,  Canonbury, 
u.t.  23i  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  60/.,  280/.  ; No.  409,  City-rd., 

f. ,  r.  100/.,  1,700/.  ; 24,  Arundel-sq.,  Barnsbury,  f.,  e.r. 
80/.,  560/. ; 4,  Victoria-rd.,  Finsbury  Pk.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g. r.  7/.  7s.,  e.r.  46/.,  330/.  ; 24,  William-st.,  Islington, 
u.t.  50J  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  34/.,  200/.  ; 2,  De  Beauvoir-cres., 
De  Beauvoir  Town,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  1 /.,  250/.  ; 
105,  Central-st.,  St.  Luke’s,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  50/.— 
By  Stimson  Sons:  115  to  125  odd,  Commercial-rd., 
Peckham,  f.,  r.  150/.,  1,790/.;  f.g.r.  of  io/.,:Commercial-rd., 
reversion  in  7 ii  yrs.,  260/.  ; 351,  Kennington-rd.,  Kenning- 
ton,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  11  /.,  r.  45/.,  265/.;  1 to  4,  Smart’s-ter., 
Lambeth,  u.t.  17^  yrs.,  g.r.  20 /.,  800/.  ; 151,  Grange-rd., 
Bermondsey,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  32 /.,  150/.  ; 81  and  83, 
Newington  Butts,  Newington,  u.t.  67J  yrs.,  g.r.  52/.,  700/. ; 
23,  24,  and  25,  Evelina-rd.,  Penge,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  10 /., 
200/.  ; 52  and  54,  Commercial-rd.,  Peckham,  f.,  r.  52/., 
640/.  ; 23,  27,  and  31,  Lyham-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  87$  yrs., 
g.r.  24/.,  r.  90/.,  610/. — By  Farebrother , Ellis,  Clark, 

Co. : 24,  Great  New-st.,  City  of  London,  u.t.  62  yrs., 
g.r.  340J.,  r.  750/.,  4,450/.  ; 28,  Parliament  - st., 
Westminster,  f.,  r.  385/.,  9,100/.;  “Crown  Point," 

Castle  Bar-rd.,  Ealing,  with  stabling  and  2 a.  1 r.  3 p., 

f.  4,000/.  ; three  plots  of  building  land,  Castle 

Bar-rd.,  f.  1,640/.  ; 13  to  16,  The  Broadway,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  g r. 
i2o/.,r.  317/.,  1,030/-  77,  Bishop’s-rd.,  Paddington,  u.t.  43 

yrs.,  g.r.'  8/.,  r.  200/.,  2,900/.  ; 180,  Queen's-rd.,  u.t.  43  yrs., 

g. r.  7/.,  r.  121/.  5s.,  1,530/.  ; 141  and  143,  Stanstead-rd., 
Forest-hill,  f.,r.  95/.,  1,660/.  : 147,  Stanstead-rd.,  f.,  r.  65/., 
1,220/.  ; 1 and  3,  Wastdale-rd.,  f.  1,000/. ; 35,  37,  39  and 
41,  Park-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  1,200/. ; Park-rd.,  i.g.r. 
of  41/.  13s.  4d.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.,  735/. 

June  28. — By  Eldridge,  Hatcher,  & Jackson:  18  and 
20",  Walcot-sq.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  67/., 
200/. — By  Hunter  Hunter : I.g.r.  of  70/.,  Bishop’s-rd., 
Paddington,  u.t.  46^  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  1,355/.— By  A‘//«<5z35t7«  •' 
Building  land,  the  letting  of  two  plots  of,  Sunray-av.,  Den- 
mark Hill,  on  80  years’  lease,  at  per  annum,  50/.— By 
Furber,  Price , Furber:  The  Royal  Oak  Hotel,  St. 
James’-st.,  Brighton,  and  the  Old  Brewery  adjoining, 
4,060/. ; 3,  5,  7,  and  9,  St.  I.eonard's-rd.,  Bromley-by-Bow, 
f. , r.  30/.,  850/.;  “The  Hollies,”  Hornchurch,  Essex,  f., 
r.  35/.,  500/. — By  Randall , Beard,  Baker:  73, 
Leicester-rd.,  Finchley,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  r.  30/.,  275/. 

(1 Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  lor  treePold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  ( continued ). 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  o/o/l 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0  16/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S.  ft.  cu  1/10  2/2 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/15/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do.  2/5/0  3/10/0 

Elni,  do 3/10/0  4/15/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac.  1/15/0  3/10/0 

Oak,  do 2/15/0  4/15/0 

Canada  6/0/0  7/10/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Yellow  ....  2/15/0  5/0/0 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

I Ac.,  log 3/0/0  5/5/0 

Odessa,  crown.... 

Deals,  Finland 


3/o/o  5/S/o 


Do.  4th  & 3rd.. 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  . . . 9/10/0  12/0/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow  7/10/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  9/10/0 

Swedish 2/0/0  15/10/0 

White  Sea 7/10/0  15/0/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  22/0/0  24/0/0 

Do.  do.  2nd 16/10/0  17/10/0 

Do.  do.  3rd,  Ac.  8/5/0  zo/io/o 
Do.  Spruce,  1st..  9/0/010/10/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  and 

2nd 6/10/0  7/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/0/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  5/0/0  21/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

*st..... 0/9/6  0/14/6 

Do.  2nd 0/6/6  0/11/6 


Cedar?'  £1 

Honduras,  Ac.  /3  /4J 

Mahogany,  Cuba  /3J  /6 

St.  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  /3J  1/0 

Mexican  do.  do.  /j  / 4 

Tobasco  do.  s'.o,  /3I  /6 

Honduras  do.  . . /3J  /5J 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 7/0/0  16/0/0 

Bahia 6/0/0  15/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo 0/0/S  0/1/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  i« 
*ot  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays .] 

AMERSHAM  (Bucks.).— For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  ne; 
kmersham  Station,  for  Mr.  J.  Sladen.  Mr.  Guest  Luckett.  arch. 
;ect,  Aylesbury  : — 

L H.  Shenvin £920  o I S.  Grist £798  : 

Darlington  903  o Wallis  & Sons  705 

W.  Read  869  o Grimsdale  780 

J.  Brown  845  o | Siarey 722 


.AYLESBURY. — For  the  erection  of  a cottage  at  Stone,  for  Mr. 
Thos.  Monk.  Mr.  Guest  Luckett,  architect,  Granville-street, 
tylesbury.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

Vallis  & Sons £227  o o I Senior  & Clarke,  Wen- 

■runsdale 217  o o dover  (accepted) £18613  8 

»arey  190  o o | 


Other  qualities— 


0/7/6 


METALS. 
Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 


2, '4/2  0/0/0 


land  

Bar,  Welsh, 

London 5/12/6  5/15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

Wales........  5/2/6  5/5/0 


Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  45/0/0  45/5/0 
Best  selected  ..  46/0/0  46/5/0 
Sheets,  strong..  52/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili  bars 42/5/0  42/10/0 

YELLOWM’TALlb  0/0/4J  0/0/4“ 
Lea  d — Pig, 

Spanish  ....ton  10/10/0 
English  com. 

brands  10/8/9  10/11/3 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  11/10/0 

Pipe  12/0/0 

Zinc  — English 
sheet  ton  18/10/0 


Vieille 

tagne 19/10/0 

TIN— Straits - 62/17/6  63/7/6 

Australian 63/12/6  64/2/6 

English  Ingots.  65/10/0  66/0/0 

Banca 63/10/0  64/0/0 

Billiton  62/15/0  63/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  21/5/0  21/12/1 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  24/0/0  24/10/1 

Do.  Ceylon 22/10/0  0/0/1 

Palm,  Lagos  22/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapesced,  English 

pale 22/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  brown  21/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/10/0  

Oleine 20/10/0  21/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/9/0 

Do.  black  . . 4/6/0 

Tar — Stockholm 

barrel  1/0/0  r/o/6 

changel 0/15/6 


BALROTHERY  (Ireland).— For  sinking  a well,  and  lining  sa 
Lurvey,  lor  the  Union  Guardians  : — 

L.  F.  Branigan,’i8,  Shop-street,  Drogheda— 

£ s.  d. 

040  per  foot  for  first  5 ft.  through  clay,  and 
026  additional  for  every  subsequent  5 ft. 
o 18  o per  foot  for  first  5 It.  through  rock,  and 
030  additional  for  each  subsequent  5 It. 

079  per  foot  for  stone  lining. 

14  10  o for  supplying  and  erecting  cast-iron  pump, 
and  covering  in  well-hole. 


BIRMINGHAM.— For  the  construction  of  sewer,  Ac.  Richmond 
ark-road,  Solihull,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  E. 
urraU,  Surveyor,  The  Square,  Solihull 

' • -£i.i33  ° oil.  Cooper £980  0 0 

..  1,060  o o | Jones  & Fitzmauiice, 

..  1,015  o o Birmingham  * 951  9 9 

998  10  o | • Accepted. 


leo.  Trentham  . 
; Biggs 

lurrall  A Lewis. 


BLAENGWYNFI  (Glam.).— For  the  erection  of  twenty-five 
ottages,  for  the  Abergwynfi  Building  Club.  Messrs.  Griffiths  & 
"-es,  architects,  Pontypridd  and  Ton-y-pandy  :— 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co £6.250 

Rowlands  & Lloyd,  Ton-y-pandy  (accepted)  ...  4,125 

[Several  other  tenders  sent  in.] 


BLAENAVON  (Mon.).— For  the  supply  of  4,180  yards  cast-ir 


t,  Newport 

J.  & S.  Roberts 

C.  A H.  Peel  

Isca  Foundry  Co 

Executors  of  Cbas.  Jordan 
Stanton  Ironworks  Co..  Ltd. 

K.  W.  Brett  A-  Co 

Cochrane  <Y  Co 

Thos.  Allan  & Sons 

Thos.  Spittle.  Ltd 

H J.  Skelton  & Co.  . . 

• 2»  per  cent,  discount. 


..£4  5 ° to  £4  I! 


t Extra  weight  three  larger  sues. 


: Ail 


BRYNAMMAN  (Glam.)-For  the 
c.,  for  the  Llanguicke  School  Board, 
chitect,  Brynamman : — 

ihn  Williams £2,083  I David  Rees  £1,5! 

Thomas 2.056  John  Morris,  Brynamman, 

tms  & Morgan 1,850  | Carmarthenshire* 1,543 

• Accepted. 


1 Latrines  Playgrounds,  | — , , ' 

Schools.  and  Boundary  . TOTAL. 

Drainage.  Walls.  Ac  Foundations. 


Wawman  

G.  Dobson  

11.  Gladwc  : . . . 

Smith  A Beaumont  . 
J.  Moran  A Son  ... 

E.  West 

Everett  A Son  

Girling  A-  Coe 

F.  Dupont  

J-  Brown  

S.  Pannentcr 

E.  Saunders 


4469  n 
4040  i' 
4010  il 
4c  86  ( 


4046  o - 
3964  o ■ 

3647  19  1 


6590  1 
6469  1 
643S  1 


, new  outfall  works,  Abbey  Mills,  for  the  County  Borough  of  West  Ham.  Mr.  Lewis- 


Stewart  & Co 

Liileshall  A Co 

Easton.  Anderson.  & Co. 

B.  Goodfellcw 

J.  Cochrane 

Yates  A-  Thom  

Tangyes.  Limited 

Bever  A Dotting  

Fraser  A’  Son  

Gwynr.e  A-  Co 

E.  Danks  

J.  Thompson  

1).  Adamson  A Co 

Tinkers.  Limited  

Spurr.  Inman,  A Co 

Penman  A Co 

I inker,  shenton  A Co.  . . 

Fraser  A Fraser 

Lawrence  A Co 

Gimsons.  Limited 


16250 

18030 


Alterations,  Alteratioi 

Centrifugal  Boilers.  to  two 
’’umps.  Boilers. 


£ t 
25401 
£39 
4266 
37C0 
2950 

3445 

3550 

2943 

3500 

3170 

3285 

375° 

20c 5*: 
2832  f 
35&> 
3333 


NOTE.— The  above  tenders  are  as  originally  submitted, 
t Exclusive  of  brickwork.  j Six  pairs  stokers,  elevato 


four  converters,  Ac.,  £1,370. 


CHEPSTOW  (Mon.).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  foi 
the  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  Evill,  architect,  Chepstow.  Ouantities 
by  architect : — 


John  Phillips  £3.175  1 

Price  & Son  4,124 

W.  C.  Whal’ey 3,025 

W.  Bowers  2.996 

A.  King  & Son  2,094 

J.  D.  Williams  2,983 

Church  2,866 


Hatherley  & Carr  £2,858 

W.  Drew  A Son  2,850 

W.  Cuvlin  & Son  ....  2.783 

G.  Wilkins 2,683 

John  Linton,  Newport, 

Mon.* 2.545 

J.  Jenkins  2,493 


/I1I30  I R.  Beaumont £8n 

807  W.  Chambers,  Colchester  * 75- 
825  | • Accepted. 


EAST  RETFORD  (Notts.). — For  the  erection  of  public  baths 
-r  the  Council.  Mr.  I.  D.  Kennedy.  Borough  Surveyor,  Retford, 
uantities  by  Mr.  F.  Cartwright,  25,  Figtree-iane,  Sheffield  :— 

TK1'  'a®5,*  C° £2’6?3  ’3  10  I R P,ice £2,250  o o 

Thos.  Astling 2 57414  6 J.  H.  Vickers 2.210  o o 

Geo.  \\  ebster 2,440  o 0 | Wm.  Johnson 2,217  o o 

Chas.  Baines  2,41910  6 F.  Pattinson 2,143  o o 

Wm.  Nicholson  & John  Wilson.  Ret- 

Sons  2,341  o o|  ford  (accepted)  ..  2,120  o o 

[All  exclusive  of  engineering  arrangements.] 


G.  Kesterton  & Son £30; 


HALIFAX.— For  enclosing  the  new  burial  ground  adjoining  the 
Mount  Tabor  Wesleyan  Chapel,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
Dalzell,  architect  and  surveyor.  Albany  Chambers,  15,  Commercial- 


HURST  (Berks.).— For  new'shop-front,  Ac.,  post-office.  Hurst. 
1 wyiord,  for  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  J.  S.  Dodd,  architect,  Reading  :— 
£187  | Lewis £,59 


LONDON.  — For  buildirg  a new  factory,  Grcve-street,  Depttord* 
for  Messrs.  A.  G.  Scott  A Lo..  Ltd.  Messrs.  Tolley  A Son,  archi- 
tects, 20,  Budge-row,  Cannon-street.  E C.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle,  5,  Old  Oueen-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  •— 

0-1 f-i. Scheme  3, 

• 2,335  to 


Waddington  A Co.  . . 

Gould  A Brand 

Bulled  A Co 

H.  Leney  

J.  W.  Falkner  „ 

J.  Carmichael 

Munday  A Son 


Scheme  2. 

£ 

3.493 

3448  . 

3.420 

3.347 

3-316 

3.290 

3.290  . 


Edwards  A Medway £4.456 


LONDi  i\. — Accepted  for  building  “ The  Black  Horse,"  Brixton’*- 
road,  S.W..  for  Messis.  F.  A W.  Collingham.  Mr.  Ernest  R» 
Barrow,  architect  :— 

Edwards  & Medway  £3.377 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  212,  Piccadilly,  S.W.,  for 
Messrs.  Slaters,  Ltd.  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Guy  Hall,  architect,  6,  Charles- 
street,  Kensington  Court  : — 

W.  Johnson  A Co.,  Ltd.  ..£5,970  I John  Barker  A Co.* £5,119- 

Leslie  A Co.,  Ltd 5.707  I ‘Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  carriage  factory  at  2:5.  Hammersmith-road,  W. , 
for  Messrs.  Wm.  Cole  A Sons.  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Guy  Hall,  architect  :— 

Stimpson  A Co £4.300  I Leslie  A Co £3.869. 

Higgs  A Hill  4,200  Patman  A Fotheringham  . 3.77;-.: 

Wm.  Johnson  A Co 3.995  B.  E.  Nightingale 3.54S 

Holland  A Hannen 3,920  | 


. . , — ..j-..,--  - , Maxwell  Bros £*.027 

I.  O.  Richardson 1,110  o I Diew  A Cadman* 988  1 

Peacock  Bros 1,065  o | Powditch  A Co 930 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.  — For  paving  Ennismore  Gardens  Mews,  North 
Knightsbiidge,  for  the  Westminster  Vestry.  Mr.  G.  R.  W. 
Wheeler,  Surveyor,  Town  Hail,  Caxton  - street,  Westminster, 

Robeitson  A Grant  £t,tS3  n n 1 tv.  r.ihhc  -cv-c  - - 

W.  Griffiths 1,086 

Improved  Wood 
Pavement  Co.,  Ld.  1,036 
Nowell  A Robson  . . 1,015 


BURGHFIELD  (Berks.).  — For  studio  at  Burghfield,  for  Mr.  la s. 
ewe.  Mr.  J.  S.  Dodd,  architect,  Reading  : — 

I Goodchild  £237 


[CAERPHILLY. — For  the  construction  cf  sewer.  Ac.,  in  St. 
artins-road,  Caerphilly,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr] 
I O.  Harpur,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : — 

: w-  Davies . . . . . .£267  17  o I Meshach  Williams. . . .£216  8 o 

iirnes.  Chaplin,  A Co.  239  10  11  | William  Morgan 197  on 

23118  6 I Thos.  Harries 196  3 9 

£ Paj£«  231  .0  o Wm.  Phillips  194  ,6  6 

ott  A Williams  ....  22710  o T.  Street  194  - 4 

nes  A Thomas  ....  22417  3 | E.  H.  Page  189  0 9 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  old  shop,  No.  74.  Broadway,  Strat. 
ford,  E..  and  erecting  new  premises,  for  J.  R.  Roberts'  Stores,  Ltd 
Mr.  J.  Kingwell  Cole,  architect,  17,  Hart-  • • • 

W.C.:- 


t,  Bloomsbury -square, 


A.  Reed  A Sons £2,95 

G.  H A A.  By  waters  ....  2.97 

Harris  A Wardrop  2,80 

Eishop  A Webb 2,85 

H.  Wall  A Co 2.83 

E.  Good 2,70 

T.  Osbom  & Sons,  Lower 

Thames-street,  E.C.*  ..  2,75 


Extra  for  Extra  for 
Lead  Flats.  Teak  Stairs. 
£71  £10 


Not  given. 
Inclusive  of  extras. 


LONDON.— For  building  restaurant  and  stables,  47  and  49, 
Millbank-stieet,  Westminster,  S.W.,  for  Messrs.  Slaters,  Limited. 
Mr.  Chas.  R.  Guy  Hall,  architect,  6,  Charles-street,  Kensington 
Court : — 

Obom  A Day  £2,932  I Walter  Nash  £2.660 

B.  Cook  A Co 2,900  John  Barker  A Co 2,479 

Buckeridge  Bros 2,667  j Leslie  A Co.  (accepted). . 2,379 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  at  the  "Harry  Tavern,” 
Brunswick -road,  Bromley,  Messrs.  Chester,  Foulsham,  A Riches, 
architects : — 

W.  Ellis  A Co £814 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions,  “Carpenter's 
Arms."  Cambridge-road,  Bromley.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect: — 
W.  Ellis  A Co £612 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  to  premises,  Cambridge- 
road.  for  M r.  Pearson  : — 

W.  Ellis  A Co £125 


LONDON.— For  carrying  out  various  structural  alterations  and- 
improvements  to  the  Clifton-road  School,  New  Cross,  for  the  Schoob 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect : — 

Mid-Kent  Building  and  Contracting  Works,  Ltd., 

Beckenham*  £2,755 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


M.  T.  Shaw  A Co. ..£1,892  1 

D.  Charteris 1,665 

I.  Dixon  & Co 1.506  12 

F.  Morton  A Co., 

Ltd 1.489  17 

J.  Lysaght,  Ltd 1,470  o 

T.  Cruwys 1,400  o 


Croggon  A Co.,  Ltd.£i,375  - 
E.  C.  A J.  Keay, 

Ltd 1 

W.  Harbrow 1 

Hill  A Smith. 

Brierly,  Staffs.*  . . 1 

* Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  extending  the  system  c-f  low-pressure  hot-water- 
apparatus  in  the  Verbury-road  School,  Holloway,  to  the  new  portion 
of  the  school,  for  the  School  Boaid  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 
Architect : — 

Duffield  A Co £223  o I Comyn  Ching  A Co £128  10 

T.  Potter  A Sons,  Ltd...  170  o I.  F.  Clarke  A Sons  ....  104  io- 

J.  A F.  May 133  o I.  C.  A J.  S.  EUis,  Ltd...  104  10 

Wenham  A Waters,  Ltd.  130  o | Vaughan  A Brown.  Ltd.*  97  9,  < 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 
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LONDON.— For  constructing  new  offices  for  the  boys'  and  girls' 
departments  of  the  Eltringham-street  School.  Wandsworth,  ana  for 
relaying  the  soil  drains  and  a portion  of  the  surface-water  drains, 
providing  ventilation.  &c.,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect : - 

F.  G.  Minter >£1,890  0 1 S.  Polden  £1  514  15 

W.  Hammond  1,738  oj  W.  Akers  & Co 1.483  o 

Lathey  Bros 1.698  c ' B.  E.  Nightingale* 1,136  o 

J.  Marsland  1,585  0 1 

• Accepted  by  the  Works  Committee. 


NELSON. — For  extension  of  Vn.  water  main  at  Nelson,  for  the 
Caerphilly  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  u.  Harper,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor:  — 

Jones  & Thomas  .....£18310  0 j T.  Street  £146  7 6 

T.  W.  Davies 170  5 o Scott  A-  Williams  142  5 o 

Barnes,  Chaplin.  & Co.  16111  o | Thos.  Harries ijj  o o 

C.  S.  Brewer  150  19  0 I Meslnch  Williams, 

Win.  Phillips  149  >3  6 1 Caerphilly* 140  a 2 

• Accepted. 


OSWALDT WISTLE  (Lancs.'.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of 
premises,  for  the  Liberal  Club.  Khyddings  • street  Messrs. 
Haywood  & Harrison,  architects,  Accrington.  Quantities  by  the 
arcliitects : — 

Bricklaying  and  Masonry  — Jas.  H.  Critchley, 

H.  Accrington  £1,080  o o 

For  Concrete  and  Front  Boundary .703U.—] as. 

H.Critchley 8514  6 

Carpentry  and  joinery.  — George  Walsh, 

Oswaldtwistle 797  3 7 

Plumbing. — John  Sudall.  Oswaldtwistle 281  o o 

Painting. — |ohn  Sudall,  Oswaldtwistle :6  o o 

Slating — Thos.  Famworth,  Oswaldtwistle  ....  95  13  o 

Plastering.—  George  Eastwood.  Accrington  ..  71  13  o 

Ironfounding.—].  W.  Bridge,  Accrington  ....  P4  15  o 

Heating. — Approx,  estimate  55  0 o 

£2,566  19  1 


P ANG80URNE  — For  alterations  to  post-office,  Pangboume.  for 
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Shg. 
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R.  Mar 

S.  Hipwell 1.693  ■ o ■ 

G.  Young 1,644  15 

W.  Smart  1,569  17  ' 

W.  G.  Willmott  ....  1,52010  . 


Workhouse,  Grenoside.  Sheffield 

Cont 


Per  ton. 

1,  Chambers.  & Co  , Thomcliffe,  Sheffield  *£4  5 o pipes. 

,,  .,  • . 7 10  o specials. 
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<>  3 10  o specials. 
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Ml  Siarey— Accepted  at  the  Architects'  Compendium 


Schedule  for  1895. 


[No  competition  ] 

WOODFORD  GREEN. — For  sanitary  works  at  Woodford  Green, 
Essex,  for  Lady  M.  Charteris  Mr.  J.  D.  Hooper,  surveyor, 
Woodford.  Quantities  by  the  surveyor  : — 

” ” ' *'■  Son  ....£229  o o|  W.C.  French £213  8 4 


WOODHALL  SPA  (Lines.). -For  the  erection  of  a cottage  on 
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lerbert  Walker.  C.  E.,  Nottingham.  Quantities  by  architect:— 

William  Jackson £303  I Oliver  Cromwell.  Woodhall 

Walter  & Hensman 275  | Spa* £231 

• Accepted. 
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The  Representation  of  Architecture  at  the 
Royal  Academy : concluded. 

AST  week  we  com- 
mented briefly  on 
this  subject,  giv- 
ing quotations 
from  some  letters 
which  we  have 
received  from 
various  architects 
in  regard  to  it. 
On  another  page 
in  the  present  issue  will  be  found  extracts 
from  a number  of  other  letters  which  we 
have  received.  They  present  a curious 
medley  of  varying  opinions,  the  one  point 
on  which  the  writers  seem  to  be  practically 
unanimous  being  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  architectural  exhibition  as  at  present 
arranged. 

Several  of  our  correspondents  touch  on 
the  question  “ for  whom  are  the  architectural 
drawings  exhibited  ? ” and  those  who  do  so 
in  most  cases  intimate  that  the  exhibition  is 
for  the  public  and  not  for  architects ; that 
therefore  the  form  of  architectural  illustra- 
; tion  should  be  that  which  the  public  can 
1 best  comprehend ; and  that  this  means,  almost 
i necessarily,  either  perspective  drawings  or 
1 photographs.  We  are  unable  to  agree  with 
1 ■either  element  of  this  conclusion.  We  con- 
i sider  that  the  architectural  drawings  are,  or 
\ should  be,  both  for  architects  and  the  public  ; 
l but,  so  far  from  considering  that  therefore 
drawings  should  be  admitted  which  may 
J interest^the  public  but  which  are  of  no  value 
| to  architects,  we  hold  that  the  public  should 
j learn  to  understand  the  class  of  architectural 
i drawings  which  are  of  interest  to  architects, 

1 and  that  no  others  are  worth  hanging.  It 
ij  seems  to  be  argued  by  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents that  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
.generally  is  mainly  arranged  and  got  up  with 
.a  view  to  popularity,  and  though  we  fear  there 
is  too  much  truth  in  this,  we  certainly  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  altogether  true  ; and  if  it 
i were,  the  conclusion  would  only  be  that  the 
lRoyal  Academy  was  not  doing  its  duly  to 
-art.  It  is  the  business  of  an  Academy  of 
. Arts  to  lead  public  taste,  not  to  follow  it ; 

1 and  if  it  were  proved  ever  so  much  that  this 
' were  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the  bulk  of 
1 the  annual  exhibitions,  that  is  nothing  to  the 
: argument.  As  far  as  the  Architectural  Room 
is  concerned,  as  one  of  our  correspondents 
' trenchantly  puts  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
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Academy  to  decide  what  is  good  architectural 
design,  and  to  give  the  preference  to  it  in 
the  hanging.  To  this  point  we  will  return. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  the  question, 
what  are  the  kind  of  drawings  which  have 
the  best  chance  for  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy?  Our  correspondents  offer  us 
almost  every  possible  opinion  on  this  point. 
Several  of  them  strongly  support  photo- 
graphs of  buildings,  as  being,  in  their 
opinion,  the  only  manner  in  which  archi- 
tectural design  can  be  truthfully  and  com- 
pletely represented  except  by  the  actual 
building  itself.  This  view  is  supported  by 
some  of  those  who  regard  it  as  a main 
object  of  the  exhibition  to  interest  the 
public.  In  that  case  we  hold  that 
they  are  quite  at  sea.  We  believe 
that  a room  full  of  'photographs  of  build- 
ings would  be  more  dull  and  uninter- 
esting in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  than 
the  Architectural  Room  at  the  Academy  has 
ever  been  yet.  Others  consider  that  per- 
spective views  are  best  understood  by  the 
public,  but  as  we  maintain  strongly  that  the 
exhibition  is  not  to  be  arranged  according  to 
the  taste,  or  ignorance  (of  architecture)  of 
the  general  public,  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  with  that  argument.  Others  take 
a middle  course,  and  say  that,  while  regard- 
ing geometrical  drawings  as  exceedingly 
important,  they  by  no  means  wish  to  dis- 
courage perspective  drawings,  as  long  as  they 
are  accompanied  by  plans.  The  question  of 
models  is  touched  upon  by  several  corre- 
spondents, two  or  three  of  whom,  we  observe, 
express  dissatisfaction  with  them  as  being 
too  like  toys. 

Out  of  all  this  collection  of  varying 
opinions,  many  of  which  are  accompanied  by 
remarks  and  criticisms  of  much  point  and 
interest,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  any 
difficulty  in  coming  to  our  own  conclusions, 
or  that  our  previous  convictions  have  been 
much  modified  by  the  result  of  the  corre- 
spondence, though  we  must  thank  some  of 
our  correspondents  for  valuable  hints  and 
for  calling  attention  to  neglected  points,  and 
all  of  them  for  taking  the  trouble  to  record 
their  opinions,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will 
be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers.  We 
are  glad  also  to  find  our  own  convictions  on 
the  subject  receiving  strong  support  in  some 
of  the  letters  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured. 

Our  own  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
geometrical  drawings  exhibiting  the  whole  i 
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construction  and  detail  of  a design,  for  the 
precise  reason,  which  several  of  our  corre- 
spondents dwell  upon,  that  architectural 
exhibits  stand  on  a different  footing  from  all 
the  other  contents  of  the  annual  exhibitions,  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  the  actual  work  but 
a representation  of  it.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  the  building  but  with  the  design  for  it. 
Therefore  the  drawings  should  be  such  as  to 
have  interest  as  exhibiting  and  explaining 
the  intended  design,  in  its  essential  qualities, 
not  in  its  mere  pictorial  result.  A set  of 
drawings  showing  the  development  of  the 
design  shows  what  is  in  itself  a reality,  not 
a mere  representation.  As  Mr.  Pite  pointed 
out  in  his  admirable  letter  printed  last  week, 
the  geometrical  drawings  may  really  ex- 
hibit and  explain  the  design,  the  thought  in 
the  architect's  mind,  more  thoroughly  than 
even  the  executed  building  can  always 
be  trusted  to  exhibit  it.  The  letters  both  of 
Mr.  Pite  and  Mr.  Baggallay  bring  out  this 
point  very  well,  and  should  be  read  together. 
It  is  only  as  subsidiary  to  the  geometrical 
drawings  and  further  explaining  them  that 
perspectives  and  photographs  are  of  much 
value.  Plan  is  an  essential  element  in  archi- 
tectural design,  not  a mere  condition  of  it. 
The  pictures  of  buildings,  as  Mr.  Baggallay 
puts  it,  enter  into  an  absurd  competition 
with  the  pictorial  contents  ot  the  other  rooms, 
and  are  naturally  compared  with  them  and 
found  much  less  interesting.  But,  regard 
the  drawing  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
merely  as  a means  of  showing  the  architect’s 
intention,  and  they  come  into  quite  a different 
category.  They  are  not  an  end  but  a means, 
and  should  be  so  regarded.  The  perspective 
or  the  photograph  are  useful  additions  in 
making  the  meaning  more  clear  or  (in  the 
case  of  the  photograph)  in  giving  a realistic 
representation  of  the  result.  The  objection 
to  making  photographs  the  main  element  in 
the  exhibition,  as  some  of  our  correspon- 
dents recommend,  lies  not  only  in  the  fact 
that  photographs  are  inherently  dull 
objects  in  an  exhibition,  showing  a dead 
black  and  white  effect  instead  of  the  colour 
of  the  building,  but  (as  Mr.  Campbell  Doug- 
las points  out)  they  can  only  show  a build- 
ing which  has  been  actually  executed  and 
finished.  Now  designs  for  buildings  which 
have  not  yet  been  carried  out  may  be  of  just 
the  same  value  and  interest,  qud  design,  as 
those  which  are  completed.  Pugin  said  an 
architect  was  an  unfortunate  person  who 
was  always  imagining  great  things  and 
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executing  little  ones — not  because  he  could 
not  execute  the  great  ones,  but  because  he 
was  so  rarely  allowed  the  opportunity. 
Surely  then  the  Architectural  Room  at  the 
Royal  Academy  is  just  the  place  where  he 
might  be  allowed  the  opportunity  at  least  to 
show  a grand  architectural  conception,  even 
if  there  were  little  chance  of  its  being  carried 
out.  In  regard  to  models,  those  of  our 
correspondents  who  touch  on  the  subject 
show  a very  decided  difference  of  opinion. 
Two  of  them  regard  models  as  rather  like 
toys  ; two  take  an  exactly  opposite  view.  Mr. 
Prior,  whose  own  model  is  one  of  the  best 
points  in  this  year’s  exhibition,  thinks  that  all 
architectural  exhibits  should  be  either  models 
made  by  the  architect’s  own  hand,  to  be 
ranked  with  sculptor’s  work,  or  artistic 
drawings  by  his  own  hand  which  can  be 
ranked  with  the  other  pictures  of  the 
exhibition.  But  this  view  entirely  ignores 
the  fact,  already  insisted  on,  that  archi- 
tectural exhibits  stand  on  a different  level 
from  other  exhibits,  in  that  they  are  not  the 
real  work  but  only  a representation  of  it. 
No  picture  of  a mere  building  can  be  equally 
interesting,  as  a picture,  with  a figure  picture 
or  a landscape  ; and  even  the  model  is  after 
all  not  the  building,  but  a miniature  repre- 
sentation of  it,  and  one  which,  owing  to 
difference  of  scale,  often  conveys  a very 
inadequate  idea  of  it.  Hence  we  are  rather 
disposed  to  sympathise  with  those  of  our 
correspondents  who  regard  models  of  a 
whole  building  as  toys ; and  though  we 
consider  that  it  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment to  give  more  scope  to  the  exhibition  of 
models,  we  do  not  know  whether  in  fact 
models  of  portions  of  buildings,  showing  the 
actual  facts  of  detail  to  a tolerably  large 
scale,  would  not  be  of  more  interest  than 
miniature  models  of  whole  buildings. 

As  to  what  should  be  the  quality  and  style 
of  the  geometrical  drawings,  there  is  also 
much  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  C.  J.  Tait 
considers  that  these  need  not  be  by  the  archi- 
tect’s own  hand — they  are  only  diagrams  of 
the  design — unless  he  thinks  that  he  can  do 
them  better  than  he  can  get  anyone  else  to 
do  them  for  him.  We  are  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  matter  in  this  light. 
Drawing  is  not  design ; but  architectural 
drawing,  as  a means  of  exhibiting  either  a 
design  for  a building  which  has  not  been 
carried  out,  or  of  a building  which  is  not 
within  reach,  is  a form  of  art  in  itself,  quite 
distinct  from  pictorial  art,  and  one  which  we 
would  not  willingly  let  die.  Careful  and 
finished  geometrical  drawing  leads  at  least  to 
thinking  out  every  portion  of  a design,  and 
therefore  has  its  value  to  the  architect  him- 
self as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  study 
his  design  apart  from  the  building. 

As  to  what  ought  to  be  illustrated  in  the 
Architectural  Room  we  have  a number  of 
suggestions  from  our  correspondents.  Mr. 
Jackson  thinks  the  main  object  should  be  to 
illustrate  the  year’s  work  in  architecture  that 
has  been  actually  carried  out.  This  should 
be  one  object,  but  not  the  only  one ; other- 
wise we  are  left  in  this  predicament — that  a 
very  poor  building  which  has  been  carried 
out  may  be  illustrated,  and  a much  better 
one  that  has  not  been  carried  out  may  be 
passed  over.*  That  would  hardly  be  for 
the  advancement  of  architectural  design. 
We  agree  with  those  of  our  correspon- 
dents who  think  that  drawings  of  ancient 
architecture  have  no  proper  place  among 
the  architectural  exhibits,  as  long  at  least 
as  the  space  allotted  to  them  is  so  limited  ; 
nor  the  small  drawings  of  what  may  be 
called  "shop”  designs  by  firms  of  stained 
glass  manufacturers.  In  these  latter  there 
is,  in  fact,  no  interest  whatever.  Stained 
glass  ought  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  its  actual  make,  not  in  drawings ; unless, 
as  one  correspondent  suggests,  we  had  the 
cartoons.  But  here  again  the  question  of 
space  comes  in. 


* On  this  point,  like  some  others  of  our  correspondents 
on  other  points,  Mr.  Jackson’s  practice  does  not  quite 
agree  with  his  words,  inasmuch  as  his  own  principal 
exhibit  in  the  present  exhibition  is  a large  drawing  of  a 
design  which  is  not  going  to  be  carried  out. 


As  to  the  complaints  of  want  of  principle 
in  the  selection,  we  are  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  our  correspondents.  It  is  impossible  to 
guess  upon  what,  if  any,  principle,  the  con- 
tents of  the  Architectural  Room  are  selected. 

It  appears  to  go  mainly  and  in  general  by 
mere  drawing,  and  one  of  our  correspondents 
suggests  that  the  object  of  the  Hanging 
Committee  is  merely  to  select  the  drawings 
which  will  best  satisfy  their  standard  of 
pictorial  effect.  But  this  can  hardly  explain 
the  matter  entirely,  since  we  have  seen  two 
drawings  this  year  which  were  turned  out, 
one  executed  by  perhaps  the  first  sketcher 
in  black  and  white  of  the  day,  the  other  by 
admittedly  the  first  water-colour  artist  in 
architectural  subjects  of  the  day.  Both 
represented  good  architectural  designs,  and 
if  our  readers  could  compare  these  with 
some  of  those  that  are  hung,  they  would 
easily  perceive  that  artistic  drawing  could 
hardly  be  the  standard.  Possibly  it  is 
chance,  or  the  size  of  the  frames,  that  settles 
it.  At  all  events,  there  is  abundant  excuse 
for  all  the  hard  things  that  are  said  in  some 
of  our  correspondents'  letters  as  to  the  selec- 
tion, and  every  reason  to  demand  that  some 
better  means  of  selection  should  be  found. 
Two  or  three  of  our  correspondents  suggest 
that  a jury  of  architects  should  be  invited  to 
assist  the  painter  academicians  in  adjudica- 
ting on  the  architectural  drawings.  We 
think  this  would  be  an  excellent  method,  but 
we  feel  certain  that  the  Academy  would 
never  assent  to  it.  Only,  il  they  do  not, 
they  should  at  least  select  someone  on  the 
hanging  committee  who  knows  something  of 
architecture,  and  give  him  the  principal 
voice  in  the  selection. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  favour 
shown  to  mere  drawing  and  to  showy 
perspectives  that  there  is  such  a prevalence 
of  the  vicious  system  of  employing  pro- 
fessional draughtsmen,  and  drawing  by 
proxy,  so  that  we  see  the  absurd  result  of 
the  same  hand  and  style  in  drawings  bearing 
five  or  six  different  names.  So  much  has 
this  proxy  - drawing  became  a recognised 
practice  that  an  architect  who  always  makes 
his  own  drawings,  and  had  one  of  them 
hung  on  the  line,  was  greeted  by  another 
with  the  complimentary  remark — " That  is  a 
charming  elevation  ; who  drew  it  for  you  ? ” 
If  the  system  of  giving  more  prominence 
to  plans  and  geometrical  drawings  once 
obtained,  no  doubt  some  fashionable  per- 
spective draughtsmen  would  lose  much  of 
their  means  of  existence  ; but  then,  to  borrow 
Lord  Sherbrooke's  famous  phrase — " Why 
should  they  exist  ?” 

One  important  practical  point  is  touched 
upon  by  several  of  our  correspondents  ; viz., 
that  the  restrictions  as  to  frames,  &c.,  should 
be  abandoned  in  regard  to  the  Architectural 
Room.  The  Academy  apply  the  same  re- 
strictions indiscriminately  to  water-colours 
and  architectural  drawings,  which  is  only 
another  part  of  the  general  misapprehension 
of  the  subject,  architectural  drawings  being 
made  with  a different  object  from  water- 
colour drawings  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The 
demand  of  our  correspondents  is  that  un- 
framed strainers  should  be  admitted,  as  at 
the  Salon,  and  (as  several  of  them  put  it) 
that  architects  should  be  allowed  a free 
choice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  think 
their  designs  can  be  best  illustrated,  whether 
by  geometrical  drawings,  perspectives,  or 
photographs.  Architects  know  best  how 
they  can  illustrate  their  designs,  and  painters 
are  really  no  judges  on  such  a point,  the 
drawings  being  made  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose  from  the'  works  which  painters 
execute. 

The  demand  for  fuller  illustration  of  designs 
by  geometrical  drawings,  of  course  touches 
at  once  on  the  question  of  space.  Two  or 
three  only  of  our  correspondents  profess 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  space  now 
given,  and  they  are  persons  who  take  a 
rather  pessimistic  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  think  there  can  never  be  much  interest 
in  the  Architectural  Room  at  the  best.  The 
suggestion  which  is  made  by  one  or  two  of 
our  correspondents,  that  the  architectural 


drawings  should  be  distributed  through  the- 
centre  portion  of  the  various  picture  galleries, 
is  one  which  would  never  be  listened  to 
they  would  be  very  much  in  the  way  of  the 
often  large  crowd  of  visitors,  and  would  inter- 
rupt the  view  of  the  larger  pictures,  the  effect 
of  which  is  often  best  realised  from  a little- 
distance.  The  suggestion  of  one  correspon- 
dent, that  Gallery  IX.  should  be  devoted  tO' 
architecture,  would  not  afford  much  more 
space,  but  it  would  have  the  advantage  that 
the  architectural  drawings  would  be  in  a* 
room  through  which  the  visitors  circulate, 
instead  of  in  a cul-de-sac , and  that  (as  one 
correspondent  remarks)  they  would  be  placed' 
near  the  sculpture,  with  which  architecture 
has  closer  affinity  than  with  painting.  Our 
own  opinion  was  expressed  long  ago,  to  the 
effect  that  the  large  Gallery  III.  should  be 
devoted  to  architecture  and  decorative  art, 
including  architectural  models  and  executed' 
objects  of  art,  such  as  silversmiths’  work, 
jewellery,  &c.  If  this  were  well  carried  out, 
we  believe  it  would  be  found  presently  that 
this  would  become  one  of  the  most  attractive 
galleries  in  the  exhibition ; but  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  this  as  long  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
Academicians  are  painters,  who  think  ot 
their  own  art  before  everything  else.  But 
there  is  a practicable  middle  course  that  may 
be  recommended.  Taking  the  suggestion  oi 
Gallery  IX.  for  the  architectural  drawings, 
we  might  claim  that  architectural  models 
should  find  space  in  the  centre  of  the  large 
Gallery  III.  We  should  then  have  sculpture,, 
architectural  drawings,  and  architectural 
models,  ranged  en  suite,  and  the  large; 
gallery  affords  space  on  its  floor  for  a con- 
siderable number  of  models. 

We  should  like  to  suggest,  in  reference  to 
the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  that  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  if  some  of  those 
who  express  decided  opinions  in  writing, 
would  consistently  illustrate  their  opinions  in 
action.  In  an  extract  given  in  our  last  article 
from  the  letter  of  a very  eminent  architect,  who 
is  an  Academician,  he  observes,  while  defend- 
ing the  use  of  perspective  drawings,  that 
"such  perspective  views  might,  however,  be 
more  frequently  accompanied  by  floor  plans 
than  is  now  the  case.”  Now  the  brilliant  and 
effective  water-colour  drawings  with  which 
this  architect  illustrates  his  own  buildings 
are,  as  far  as  we  remember,  never  accom- 
panied by  a plan.  In  an  extract  from  a letter 
printed  in  the  present  number,  another  well- 
known  architect  states  that,  in  his  opinion, 
"the  worst  of  all  ways  of  illustrating  archi- 
tecture is  by  an  ornamental  perspective,” 
and  he  expresses  his  preference  either  for 
photographs  of  the  building  or  for  geo- 
metrical drawings.  Yet  his  own  works  have 
beein  generally  illustrated  at  the  Academy,, 
for  some  years  back,  by  perspective 
drawings  executed  by  an  eminent  profes- 
sional draughtsman,  whose  style  is  always 
recognisable,  who  is  not  a member 
of  the  architect’s  office  staff,  and  presumably 
had  no  hand  in  the  designing  of  the  building. 
If  architects  are  so  inconsistent  in  their 
practice  and  professions,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  convince  the  public  or  the  Academy  that 
they  are  in  earnest. 

To  sum  up — there  is  no  doubt,  in  this  year 
as  in  other  years,  a certain  amount  of  very 
interesting  work  to  be  found  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Room  at  the  Royal  Academy.  But 
it  is  a mixture  of  all  kinds  of  things,  appa- 
rently selected  and  arranged  on  no  principle- 
of  any  kind  ; many  of  the  drawings  are  not 
such  as  really  to  illustrate  architectural' 
design,  but  only  architectural  sketching ; 
there  is  a wide-spread  conviction  that  the 
selection  is  practically  made  by  artists  who 
have  little  interest  in  architecture  bad  and 
vulgar  designs  are  hung  because  they  are 
shown  in  showy  drawings  which  are  not  the 
work  of  the  person  who  designed  the  build- 
ing ; the  space  allotted  is  insufficient  for  any 
adequate  illustration  of  architectural  design, 
and  the  room  is  one  which  the  public  does 
not  ordinarily  circulate  through.  In  short, 
every  care  is  taken  to  bring  the  pictures- 
effectively  before  the  public,  and  architecture 
is  put  into  a corner  where  it  cannot  be 
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properly  illustrated  and  where  the  public 
are  not  encouraged  to  go,  and  preference  is 
given  to  pictorial  drawings  which  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  compete  in  interest  with 
pictures  properly  so-called,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  not  the  best  means  of  exhibiting 
architectural  design. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  main  heads  of 
the  complaint.  It  is  proposed  by  one  or  two 
of  our  correspondents  that  the  architects 
should  formally  memorialise  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the  subject.  We  think  this 
would  be  a good  course.  It  would  at  least 
compel  attention  to  the  subject,  even  if  it 
resulted  in  no  immediate  improvement. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE 
LONDON  WATER-SUPPLY  QUESTION. 

BHE  Dissolution  has  put  an  end,  for 
the  present,  to  the  Water  Bills  of 
the  London  County  Council.  It  is 
probable  that  the  same  result  would 
i have  come  to  pass  at  the  hands  of  the  Select 
! Committee  had  they  had  time  to  complete 
their  labours,  for  the  opposition  of  the  dis- 
tricts outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  so  great  and  vigorous 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
Committee  to  pass  Bills  which  were  re- 
I pugnant  to  so  many  local  bodies.  Be  that 
: as  it  may,  we  now  enter  into  another  phase 
, of  this  important  matter.  The  recent 
i attempt  of  the  London  County  Council  to 
j obtain  the  control  of  the  London  water 
1 companies,  in  a piecemeal  fashion,  and 
. without  regard  to  the  interests  of  suburban 
j London,  can  scarcely  be  repeated.  We 
, have  consistently  advocated  the  control  of 
the  water  supply  of  London  and  the  imme- 
I diately  surrounding  districts  by  a public  body, 
l but  we  have  over  and  over  again  pointed  out 
1 that  this  is  a matter  which  is  essentially  one 
' which  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Govern- 
l ment.  For  it  is  only  by  the  Government  ot 
; the  day  that  the  question  can  be  settled  on 
a broad  and  fair  basis.  We  have  no  desire 
to  see  the  water  companies  make  money  out 
I of  the  public,  and  we  are  quite  alive  to  the 
] weak  points  of  these  bodies.  But  there  are 
a great  number  of  persons  interested  in 
them,  and  no  scheme  will  be  satisfactory 
' which  does  not  deal  with  these  interests  in  a 
I just  and  equitable  manner.  It  must  always 
1 be  a source  of  extreme  regret  to  everyone 
• who  has  at  heart  the  well-being  of  London, 

; that  the  scheme  brought  forward  by  Lord 
1!  Cross  when  Home  Secretary  in  a previous 
1 Conservative  Government  was  not  carried 
l,  through.  It  is,  in  truth,  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
1 and  his  friends,  who  opposed  that  scheme, 
i|  that  the  present  impasse  is  largely  due. 
jl  But  it  is  useless  to  cry  over  spilt  milk  ; the 
I matter  has  to  be  dealt  with  as  it  now  is. 

If  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  water  com- 
1 panies  has  increased,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
! ratepayers  of  London,  since  it  is  certain  that 
1 the  latter  will  have  to  buy  out  the  companies 
: at  their  fair  market  value.  It  is  one  of  the 
| mistakes  of  the  policy  of  the  London  County 
1 Council,  that  this  body  seeks  to  get  the 
i undertakings  at  a cheap  rate — a policy  which 
is  both  short-sighted  and  perfectly  useless. 
Again,  another  thing  is  obvious : namely, 

1 that  the  longer  the  companies  keep  the 
i control  of  the  water  supply  of  London  in 
l their  hands,  the  larger  will  be  the  sum 
which  the  ratepayers  will  have  eventually 
1 to  give  for  the  undertakings.  In  these  cir- 
i cumstances,  it  will  certainly  be  the  duty  of 
1 the  new  Government,  if  they  are  returned  to 
; power  by  the  country,  to  introduce  a 
: measure  by  which  the  water  supply  of  Lon- 
don and  the  suburbs  shall  be  placed  in  the 
: hands  of  one  public  authority.  That  authority 
must  contain  some  representatives  from  the 
; London  County  Council,  but  it  is  equally 
1 clear  that  other  bodies  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  County  Council  must  be  given 
a fair  representation  upon  it,  with  power 
for  that  representation  to  be  increased  as 
the  population  of  the  suburbs  of  London  be- 
comes greater.  We  confess  we  can  see  no  in- 
1 superable  difficulty  in  forming  such  a body, 
nor  in  formulating  fair  terms  for  the  purchase 


Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Deir  el  Bahari. 

A Colonnade  of  proto-Doric  columns.  I D Northern  Hall  of  Offerings. 

B Hypostyle  Hall.  E Southern  Hall  of  Offerings. 
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.r  Portion  shaded  thus  completely  cleared  by  Mariette. 
y Portion  shaded  thus  completely  cleared  by  E.  "E  Fund. 

3 Portion  shaded  thus  partially  cleared  by  E.  E.  Fund. 


of  the  present  water  companies.  There  is 
another  advantage  in  a measure  for  the 
establishment  of  a public  water  authority 
being  introduced  as  a Government  Bill,  since 
the  enormous  expense  of  an  inquiry  in  the 
case  of  a private  Bill  before  a Select  Com- 
mittee will  be  avoided.  Again,  we  may  also 
point  out  that  the  present  Government  is 
peculiarly  well  qualified  to  deal  with  this 
matter.  It  contains  Lord  Cross,  who  has 
already  mastered  the  subject,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
who  passed  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1888,  by  which  County  Councils  were 
created  in  the  counties  of  England,  who 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  matters  of  Local 
Government.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Powell  Williams  have  been  members  of  the 
Corporation  of  Birmingham,  and  can  bring 
their  municipal  experience  to  bear  on  the 
interests  of  London,  and  in  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  there  is  a 
gentleman  ot  great  experience  in  local 
matters  in  the  North  of  England,  and  who 
has  been  Chairman  of  various  important 
Commissions  and  Committees.  The  time 
is  ripe,  and  the  men  are  here  to  give  London 
the  control  of  its  own  water  supply  on  fair 
terms  to  the  present  companies.  If  the  new 
Government  does  not  seize  this  opportunity, 
the  question  must  continue  in  its  present 
unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  state,  the 
public  interest  will  be  injured,  and  the 
shareholders  of  the  companies  will  be  in 
perpetual  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done  to  their  property.  We  urge,  therefore, 
on  every  elector  that  he  should  bring  this 
question  home  to  every  Parliamentary  can- 
didate for  a Metropolitan  constituency,  so 
that  there  may  be  returned  to  the  new 
Parliament  a large  body  of  Members  pledged 
to  give  the  control  of  the  water  supply  of 
London  and  the  suburbs  to  a competent 
central  authority — not  the  London  County 
Council,  but  one  which  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  area  now  supplied  by  the 
water  companies  of  London  and  the  suburbs. 
If  there  is  shown  a sufficient  force  of  public 
opinion  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
measure  as  we  have  indicated  will  be 
brought  forward  by  a Government  which  is 
pledged  to  improve  the  social  condition  of 
the  people. 


NOTES. 

SHE  exhibition,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the 
work  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  at  the  Temple  of  Deir 
el  Bahari  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
is  of  some  special  interest  to  architects, 
inasmuch  as  it  adds  materially  to  our  list 


of  examples  of  proto-Doric  columns,  the 
recent  excavations  having  revealed  a long 
colonnade  (without  entablature)  of  columns 
of  the  same  type  as  Beni-Hasan,  and 
a small  Hypostyle  Hall  of  twelve  columns 
of  the  same  type.  This  type  of  column 
is  therefore  beginning  to  assume  more 
historical  significance  than  when  we  only 
knew  it  as  an  occasional  occurrence  in  very 
small  groups.  The  columns  appear  to 
have  been  but  roughly  set  out,  but  are  in 
better  preservation  than  those  at  Beni- 
Hasan.  It  is  remarkable  that  although  they 
are  considerably  later  than  the  latter  (the 
foundation  of  the  Deir  el  Bahari  temple  being 
put  at  from  1400  to  1500  b.c.)  the  abaci 
appear  to  be  thicker  and  more  clumsy  in  pro- 
portion, and  much  less  like  the  Greek  Doric 
abacus,  than  those  of  Beni-Hasan.  The 
accompanying  small  plan,  reproduced  from 
that  attached  to  the  guide  to  the  temple  pub- 
lished by  the  Exploration  Fund,  gives  an 
idea  of  the  rather  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  temple  and  its  subsidiary  shrines ; the 
plan,  on  a large  scale,  is  hung  in  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries'  room.  The  new  proto-Doric 
colonnade  is  that  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
plan  (A);  adjoining,  to  the  left  of  it,  is  seen  the 
small  Hypostyle  Hall  (B).  Drawings,  as  well 
as  photographs,  of  these  portions  of  the 
temple  are  to  be  seen  in  the  exhibition,  as 
also  numerous  drawings  of  the  painted  sub- 
jects on  the  walls,  a considerable  number  of 
mummies,  and  a good  many  tools  and  other 
implements  of  great  interest,  and  some  of 
them  in  a remarkable  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Those  which  are  called  “ sacri- 
ficial axes  ” (they  seem  to  us  more 
like  a form  of  adze)  show  a wide,  thin  blade 
of  metal  bound  by  narrow  strips  of  tape-like 
material  to  a short,  slightly-curved  handle, 
the  blade  projecting  backwards  towards  the 
holder,  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  handle. 
Several  of  these  are  to  be  seen  with  the 
blade  merely  bound  on  to  the  wooden  handle 
with  these  ligatures,  which  are  in  perfect 
preservation.  A careful  coloured  facsimile 
of  the  painting  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
funerary  chapel  (C  on  plan)  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  drawings.  There  is 
a curious  instance  of  the  “ touch  of  nature” 
that  makes  us  kin  with  these  Egyptians 
of  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  in  the 
presence  of  a miniature  mummy  of  a doll, 
which  was  found  near  a child’s  mummy. 


IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  meeting,  held  on 
Tuesday,  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  in  sup- 
port of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  at 
i which  the  Prince  of  Wales  presided,  will 
have  some  effect  in  stirring  up  the  Govern- 
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ment  and  public  opinion  in  this  country  to  a 
realisation  of  the  discreditable  position  which 
England  occupies,  in  comparison  with  France 
and  Germany,  in  the  endowment  ot  archaeo- 
logical research.  The  French  school  at 
Athens  has  an  assured  income  of  3.000/.  a 
year,  the  English  school  a precarious  income 
of  barely  500/.  The  French  school  has  been 
carrying  out  investigations  which  have  ex- 
cited the  interest  of  the  whole  civilised  world ; 
the  English  school  has  its  hands  tied  from 
any  work  on  such  a scale  because  we  cannot 
get  it  recognised  in  England  that  such  objects 
are  worth  any  expenditure  of  public  money. 
We  observe  that  the  resolutions  carried  at 
the  meeting  did  not  contain  any  specific 
undertaking  to  appeal  to  Government  for 
assistance ; only  a general  expression  of 
opinion  that  the  British  School  merited  sup- 
port, and  a pledge  on  the  part  of  those 
present  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  put  the 
School  on  a sound  financial  basis,  " so  that 
in  dignity  and  efficiency  it  may  worthily 
represent  this  country  among  the  other 
foreign  Institutes  at  Athens.  ' A resolution 
like  this,  carried  at  so  representative  a meet- 
ing, forms  a pretty  good  basis  for  an  applica- 
tion to  Government  for  support ; and  possibly 
may  be  efficiently  used  to  that  end.  What  is 
quite  certain  is  that  the  present  state  of 
things  is  a disgrace  to  England. 

IT  is  reported  (but  we  have  no  official 
confirmation  of  the  report)  that  the 
architect  for  the  new  Museum  at  Cairo  has 
been  selected,  and  it  has  been  decided  to 
carry  out  design  No.  49,  by  M.  Dourgnon, 
of  Paris.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
equal  premiums  were  awarded  to  four 
designs,  Nos.  38,  46,  48,  and  49.  We  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  author  of  any 
one  of  these  would  probably  be  able  to 
make  a good  thing  of  the  building,  and  we 
remarked  that  No.  49  showed  a very  good 
plan.  If  the  report  is  correct,  we  should 
therefore  think  the  result  satisfactory. 


antiquities,  a purpose  for  which  it  is  very 
well  suited,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  which 
the  building  would  be  likely  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  would  appear  in  harmony  with  its 
surroundings.  The  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings  is  also,  we  hear, 
moving  in  the  matter,  and  though  we  often 
have  had  to  disagree  with  that  body,  they 
would  certainly  have  our  sympathy  in  this 
case.  

THE  remarks  of  Sir  John  Bridge,  the  very 
experienced  senior  Magistrate  of  the 
Metropolis,  on  the  need  for  kiosques  for  the 
sale  of  newspapers,  might  very  well  be  turned 
to  practical  effect  by  the  authorities.  They 
would  do  something  to  make  the  traffic  ot 
the  streets  more  pleasant,  and  would  not  only 
do  away  very  generally  with  shouting  news- 
paper-boys,  but  would  prevent  the  untidy 
selling  of  newspapers  by  vendors  at  some 
frequented  spots,  who  deposit  the  contents 
sheet  for  inspection  in  the  gutter.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  construct  a kiosque  in  a 
style  which  should  make  it  sightly  in  the 
streets,  so  that  not  only  would  the  public  be 
able  to  purchase  newspapers  of  various 
kinds,  at  specified  spots,  but  no  ugly 
structure  would  be  required.  From  Sir  John 
Bridge’s  point  of  view,  the  newspaper-boy  of 
the  London  streets  is  on  the  road  to  ruin,  so 
that  the  establishment  of  kiosques  might  be 
regarded  not  only  as  conducing  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  public,  but  to  the  well-being  of 
the  masses. 


A N appeal  is  being  made  to  the  public  for 
further  funds  to  complete  the  work  at 
St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark.  The  funds  in  hand 
have  been  entirely  expended  in  the  first  and 
main  work  of  rebuilding  the  nave.  The  com- 
mittee has  yet  about  3,000/.  in  promises  (not 
due  yet),  and  about  5,000/.  more  is  needed 
for  the  completion  of  the  interior,  and  until 
this  sum  is  raised  and  expended  the  church 
cannot  be  opened  for  worship,  though  it  is 
open  daily  to  the  public  for  inspection.  St. 
Saviour’s  is  not  only  the  most  important 
Mediaeval  building  in  London,  next  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  it  is  to  iorm  also  a kind 
of  cathedral  for  South  London,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  completion  of  the  building 
will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  indefinitely 
adjourned  for  want  of  funds.* 

THE  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  com' 
mences  its  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday 
next  week  at  Scarborough.  On  Wednesday, 
the  16th,  the  Association  will  visit  Bridlington 
and  Burton  Agnes  Hall;  on  the  18th  they 
will  go  to  Whitby;  on  the  19th  to  Beverley  ; 
on  the  20th  will  be  held  the  annual  business 
meeting,  and  Malton  and  Kirkham  Priory 
will  be  visited  afterwards.  On  the  22nd 
visits  will  be  made  to  Rievaulx  and  Helmsley, 
and  on  the  23rd  to  Lastingham  Church  and 
Pickering  Castle. 

WE  much  regret  to  hear  that  it  is 
proposed  by  the  Corporation  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s  to  utilise  the  interesting 
old  Norman  vaulted  interior,  known  as  the 
Moyse  Hall,  as  a fire-engine  station,  a 
purpose  for  which  we  should  not  imagine 
that  it  was  at  all  well  suited,  while  in  such 
an  occupation  the  ancient  work  is  almost 
certain  to  get  knocked  about  and  injured. 
A memorial  is  being  got  up  in  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s,  asking  the  Corporation  to  make 
use  of  the  interior  as  a museum  of  local 

* Subscriptions  can  be  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  Bishop  of  Southwark,  Sir  F.  Wyon,  Mr.  Robert 
Barclay,  or  to  the  Lay  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  F.  Field, 
at  54,  Borough  High-street. 


THE  successful  opposition  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin  to  the  Bill  promoted  by 
the  Dublin  United  Tramways  Company  to 
grant  them  power  to  adopt  a trolley  system 
of  electric  traction  in  Dublin  has  led  to  a 
good  deal  of  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the 
advocates  of  this  system.  The  directors  of 
the  United  Tramways  Company  thought 
that  so  long  as  they  conformed  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local 
Authorities  ought  to  be  satisfied,  hence  there 
was  no  clause  in  the  Bill  empowering  the 
Local  Authorities  to  veto  any  proposed 
meddling  with  the  streets.  The  right  to  use 
overhead  wires  so  obviously  concerns  Local 
Authorities  that  any  other  result  than  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  could  hardly  have  been 
anticipated.  The  facilities  for  rapid  transit 
offered  by  electric  traction  will  make  its 
introduction  into  Dublin  merely  a question 
of  time  ; but  some  doubt  still  exists  as  to  the 
particular  system  which  will  be  adopted. 
The  directorate  by  their  injudicious  action 
have  delayed  matters  for  a time. 


THE  cause  of  prevalence  of  enteric  fever 
at  Widnes  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
Report  by  Dr.  R.  Bruce  Low  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  results  in  fixing 
the  evil  on  a bad  form  of  privy  and  ashpit 
apparently  peculiar  to  the  district.  No  fault 
could  be  found  with  drainage  or  water 
supply,  but  the  method  of  excrement  dis- 
posal is  by  means  of  the  midden  privy 
system,  and  there  is  met  with  at  Widnes  a 
form  of  privy  vault,  of  which  a sketch  is 
appended  to  the  Report.  The  ashpit,  in 
this  case  often  uncovered,  is  above  the  privy 
vault,  the  top  of  which  is  arched  over  to  form 
the  floor  of  the  ashpit.  The  excrement  from 
the  privy  passes  from  under  the  seat  down  an 
earthenware  or  iron  “shaft”  into  the  vault, 
which  is  usually  about  6 ft.  deep  and  8 ft. 
long.  These  shafts  are  always  foul  and 
coated  with  excrement.  There  is  a door, 
opening  on  a level  with  the  back  passage, 
whereby  the  vault  is  emptied.  Occasionally 
the  brick  floor  of  the  ashpit  (the  roof  of  the 
privy  vault)  collapses,  and  there  results  a 
huge  open  cesspool,  which  is  liable  to  foul 
the  air  in  proximity  to  dwellings.  This 
variety  of  privj'  is  known  as  the  “ M.C.,'  or 
more  fully  as'the  "Modern  Convenience." 
It  has,  says  Dr.  Low,  nothing  whatever  to 
recommend  it.  and  is  at  present  very  properly 
condemned  by  the  sanitary  officials  of 
the  Borough  of  Widnes.  In  emptying 
the  Widnes  middens  and  vaults  the  wet 


night-soil  and  refuse  are  often  first  of  all 
thrown  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  back 
passage,  and  then  loaded  into  the  Corpora- 
tion carts.  Some  passages  are  too  narrow 
to  admit  carts,  and  the  filth  is  wheeled  in 
barrows  to  the  street,  and  there  shovelled 
into  the  carts.  The  middens  and  vaults 
are  emptied  by  the  Corporation’s  men, 
four  or  five  times  a year.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  surface  of  the  passages  or  back  lanes  is 
seriously  fouled  by  excrement  on  each  occa- 
sion when  the  emptying  takes  place.  These 
back  passages  have  never  been  “ made  ” ; 
commonly  they  have  a broken  and  soft 
surface,  repaired  occasionally  with  cinders 
or  the  like,  and  they  have  become  saturated 
with  filth,  and  children  make  them  their 
habitual  playground.  “In  a word,  the  air 
round  the  dwellings  in  Widnes  is  habitually 
fouled  by  emanations  from  collections  of 
human  and  other  filth  stored  close  to  the 
houses  under  very  unfavourable  conditions, 
and  the  tainted  atmosphere  that  is  there 
breathed  by  the  inhabitants  cannot  fail  to 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  them.” 


THE  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion have  in  view  the  laying  out  of  the 
at  present  closed  burial-grounds  attached  to 
the  churches  of  St.  James,  Pentonville,  and 
Christ  Church,  in  Blackfriars-road.  The 
former  church  was  built  in  178S  ; there  were 
buried  Grimaldi,  the  famous  clown,  and  R.  P. 
Bonington,  the  landscape  painter.  Christ 
Church  was  originally  built  in  1670-1,  on  the 
bequest  of  John  Marshall,  who  left  700/.  for 
that  purpose,  upon  part  of  the  manor  of  Paris 
Garden  ; a steeple  was  added  in  1695.  The 
foundations  having  given  way,  the  church 
was  rebuilt,  of  brick,  in  1738-41.  Four  years 
ago  were  added  a new  chancel,  with  organ- 
chamber  and  vestries.  The  body  of  the 
church  was  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by 
two  arcades  of  red  and  white  stone,  and  the 
rest  of  tjie  structure  was  thoroughly  repaired 
and  strengthened.  The  latter  works  were 
executed  by  Mr.  G.  Dobson,  of  Colchester, 
after  Mr.  C.  R.  Baker  King’s  designs  (see  the 
Builder , April  18,  1891). 


THERE  have  been  on  view  lately  at 
Messrs.  Campbell,  Smith,  & Co.’s 
premises,  the  first  of  a series  of  windows 
which  are  to  be  executed  by  the  same  firm 
for  the  important  new  memorial  church  at 
Berlin,  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Emperor  Frederick.  As  these  designs 
have  been  selected  in  competition  with 
German  firms,  we  presume  that  English 
glass  is  thought  somewhat  highly  of  in 
Germany.  The  scheme,  as  a whole,  suggests 
" Triumph  over  Death.’’  It  consists  of  three 
circular  compartments  worked  into  the 
upper  part  of  a pointed  arch,  and  having 
below  four  lancet-shaped  divisions.  The 
upper  circular  window  shows  “Our 
Lord  Triumphant,’’  with  the  Resurrection 
banner.  The  treatment  of  Christ  as  a three- 
quarter  length  figure  is,  perhaps,  not  quite 
happy  for  a leading  subject.  Below,  in 
circular  frames,  are  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
with  their  attributes,  and,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  general  scheme,  we  have,  in  the  four 
lower  lancet-shaped  compartments,  St.  Paul 
with  Eutyclus,  Our  Lord  raising  Jairus’s 
daughter,  Our  Lord  raising  Lazarus,  and 
St.  Peter  raising  Tabitha.  These  as  central 
figures  are  surrounded  with  an  Early  and 
rich  conventional  treatment  of  the  Tree  ot 
Life,  and  having  interwoven  with  it  the 
Royal  Shields  of  Germany  and  Prussia. 
The  colouring  throughout  reminds  one  of 
Early  English  work,  with  strong  and  sharp 
contrasts  in  primary  colours  of  rich  hues. 
These  are  thrown  up  by  being  placed  in  a 
dark  background,  and  will  have,  we  think,  a 
rich  and  very  appropriate  effect  for  the  large 
building  for  which  they  are  intended. 


SITTING  in  the  Consistory  Court,  last 
week,  Dr.  Tristram,  Q.C.,  granted, 
upon  an  application  made  by  the  District 
Board  of  Works,  a faculty  for  taking  down 
the  Belasyse  monument,  St.  Giles-in-the- 
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Fields,  and  removing  the  portion  which 
bears  the  inscription  to  where  it  will  be 
protected  from  the  weather.  It  was  repre- 
sented in  court  that  the  fabric  which,  now 
screened  by  hoarding,  stands  against  the 
east  wall  (outside)  of  the  parish  church,  and 
is  built  of  stone  and  marble,  has  fallen  into 
a decayed  and  dangerous  condition.  It  was 
set  up  in  1736  by  the  two  surviving  daughters 
of  the  famous  royalist  soldier,  John,  first 
Lord  Belasyse  and  Baron  Worlaby,  who 
died  in  1689.  We  referred  to  the  monument 
in  a “Note”  on  July  9,  1892,*  pointing  out 
that  it  differs  from  the  memorial  described 
by  Hatton,  in  his  “ New  View  of  London,” 
as  standing  within  the  chancel,  north  side,  of 
the  old  church,  and  as  having  been  erected 
there  “Anno  1670  [sic]  in  memory  of  the 
Honourable  John,  Lord  Belasyse.”  The  in- 
scription, transcribed,  but  not  faithfully,  by 
Hatton  and  others  after  him,  records  his 
three  marriages,  with  their  issue,  and  his 
signal  military  services  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  stone  in  which  it  is  cut  will,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  faculty,  be  placed  inside  the 
west  door,  if  practicable,  or,  if  not,  in  the 
crypt,  of  the  church.  A memorial  tablet  to 
Lord  Belasyse  was  placed  in  the  parish 
church  at  Worlaby,  near  Brigg. 


THE  consideration  of  the  proposal  to 
have  a class  of  “ craftsmen  ” in  con- 
nexion with  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
which  was  discussed  at  a private  meeting 
of  the  Institute,  on  Monday  last,  has  been 
adjourned  till  next  session.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  cold  water  was  thrown 
upon  it  by  speakers,  or  by  one  speaker  at 
all  events,  who  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  ultra  - “ professional  ” view  of  archi- 
tecture, but  nevertheless  the  opinion 
that  it  is  too  difficult  a subject  to  be 
considered  or  settled  in  a hurry  can  hardly 
be  contradicted.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
jthat  what  satisfied  architects  in  the  glorious 
|days  when  Earl  de  Grey  was  President  is 
Inot  likely  to  satisfy  those  who  really  repre- 
sent the  best  thoughts  and  views  of  the 
present  architectural  period. 


TIIE  REPRESENTATION  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

We  give  here  a further  selection  of  extracts 
from  some  of  the  numerous  letters  we  have 
received  on  this  subject.  We  have  thought  it 
best  to  give  them  in  alphabetical  order  : — 

MR.  F.  T.  BAGGALLAY. 

I “ The  people  who  are  satisfied  with  the  present 
exhibition  must  be,  I think,  peculiarly  constituted, 
or  entirely  pessimistic.t  It  is  not  an  exhibition  of 
(architecture,  of  course,  and  it  is  not  even  an 
exhibition  of  architectural  drawing  in  any  real 
sense  of  the  term.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  more  or 
fless  ambitious  pictures  of  architectural  subjects  by 
amateurs,  for  architects  are,  and  must  generally 
be,  amateurs  at  picture-making.  I cannot  but 
believe  that  much  public  indifference  results  from 
the  fact  that  these  amateur  pictures  enter  into  a 
sort  of  absurd  competition  with  the  more  interest- 
ing, and  much  better  executed,  pictures  in  the 
nther  rooms  ; and  I do  not  believe  the  exhibition 
:ould  lose  by  dropping  the  gilt  frames  and  the 
nictorial  effects,  even  in  the  estimation  of  ‘ the 
nublic.’  I rather  join  issue  with  those  of  your 
:orrespondents  who  think  ‘the  public’  cannot 
■ead  plans  ; of  course,  there  are  dense  persons 
vho  cannot  do  so,  but  my  experience  is  that  most 
people  can  and  do  understand  plans,  provided 
:hey  are  drawn  clearly  and  not  confused  with  a 
nultitude  of  details — of  course,  not  as  fully  as 
irchitects  do,  but  enough  to  take  an  interest  in 
.hem.  Even  sections,  if  they  were  got  up  in  a 
similar  clear  style,  would  not,  I believe,  be  beyond 
inost  amateurs.  I have  also  some  experience  to 
go  upon  when  I say  that  laymen  take  just  as  much 
interest  in  a perspective  drawing  or  sketch  on  a 
small  scale  and  with  no  pretension  to  pictorial 
effect  as  they  do  in  our  more  ambitious  pictures, 
i So  much  for  the  public  ; as  to  the  profession,  it 
Stands  to  reason  we  should  like  to  see  the  work- 
ng  drawings,  or  something  as  nearly  like  them  as 


See  also  a letter,  signed  “ Royalist,”  in  our  issue  of 
une  3,  1893,  calling  attention  to  its  sorry  state, 
t Does  not  Mr.  Baggallay  rather  mean  to  say  that  they 
re  optimistic  ? — Ed, 


the  author’s  vanity  would  allow  him  to  show.  I 
don’t  like  models  ; it  is  prejudice,  perhaps,  but 
there  is  a sort  of  doll’s-house  childishness  about 
them  that  grates — they  seem  waste  of  time,  as  it 
were.  I am  for  enough  geometrical  drawings  and 
sketches  and  photographs  of  parts  to  exhibit  the 
building,  as  far  as  a building  can  be  exhibited 
inside  a room. 

I am  with  those,  too,  who  would  throw  out  of 
the  Architectural  Room  sketches  of  old  work  and 
small  scale  drawings  of  stained  glass  windows  and 
decoration.  Let  us  have  the  cartoons  if  they  are 
worth  showing,  but  the  small  drawings  are  no 
no  more  real  than  our  perspectives  of  buildings. 

I cannot  say  I hanker  for  the  perfection  of 
finish  of  the  Salon  exhibits  ; it,  again,  seems  like 
childish  waste  of  precious  moments.  Students 
already  spend  quite  time  enough  in  mere  drawing, 
and  it  has  far  too  much  influence  on  the  judgment 
alike  of  laymen  and  professionals.  What  we  want 
is  to  see  what  the  building  is,  or  will  be,  like,  and 
not  how  beautiful  the  drawings  are — the  archi- 
tect’s work,  and  not  the  draughtsman’s.” 

MR.  F.  W.  BEDFORD. 

“ I do  not  consider  that  architects  have  the 
same  advantages  in  exhibiting  their  work  as 
sculptors  or  painters. 

In  the  first  place  I think  the  room  is  too  small, 
and  it  should  be  one  in  the  general  suite  and  not 
a cul-de-sac. 

As  to  the  style  of  representation,  I think  that 
all  restrictions  should  be  removed,  and  that  one 
should  be  allowed  to  send  any  form  of  illustration 
— photographs  especially,  which  show  the 
materials  so  clearly.  Strainers  should  be 
admitted,  and  drawing  in  any  kind  of  frame.  . . 

With  regard  to  geometrical  elevations,  &c.,  I 
consider  that  the  majority  of  buildings  are  better 
shown  and  more  clearly  understood  by  the 
public,  and  architects  as  well,  if  shown  by  per- 
spective views — either  photographs  or  drawings. 
An  elevation  may  explain  some  buildings—  street 
fronts,  for  instance — better  than  a perspective,  but 
in  a country  house  or  detached  public  building, 
where  grouping,  outline,  and  general  proportion 
are  the  chief  things  to  aim  at,  a geometrical 
elevation  is  of  very  little  use,  and  often  very  mis- 
leading. 

Plans  are  always  interesting,  but  if  exhibited 
might  often  be  unjustly  criticised,  as  the  reasons 
for  certain  arrangements  are  only  known  to  the 
architect  and  his  employer.” 

MR.  JOHN  BEGG. 

“ My  feeling  in  the  matter  is  that  architecture 
at  the  Academy  exhibitions  must  of  necessity  be 
inadequately  represented,  and  in  a manner  not  at 
all  commensurate  with  its  relative  importance 
among  the  arts.  Our  gallery  is  the  street—  nay, 
the  world  ! 

Again,  if  we  have  exhibitions  of  drawings,  then 
the  nature  of  these,  drawings  must  depend  on  the 
object  of  the  exhibition.  If  we  wish  to  exhibit  to 
the  public , surely  the  perspective  is  the  proper 
form  for  our  drawing  to  take,  the  only  form  the 
public  understands  ; if  to  our  fellows,  why  then 
surely  the  detailed  geometrical  drawing  is  the 
fittest.  In  the  former  case  must  we  not  be 
content  with  the  corner  in  charity  allotted  to  us 
at  the  Academy,  which  is  large  enough  alike  for 
the  numbers  of  the  public  who  wish  to  look  at  our 
work  and  for  the  numbers  of  drawings  worth  their 
looking  at  ; in  the  latter  case,  of  an  exhibition  to 
be  viewed  by  architects,  would  that  not  be  more 
appropriately  held  by  any  other  body  than  the 
Academy — say,  by  the  Institute  ? ” 

MR.  E.  INGRESS  BELL. 

“ It  appears  to  me  that  the  public  never  was 
attracted  by  an  exhibition  of  architectural  draw- 
ings, and  I think  never  will  be.  To  make  the 
collection  of  drawings  more  technical  by  the  mix- 
ture of  plans,  sections,  and  elevations,  to  the 
necessary  exclusion  of  purely  pictorial  representa- 
tions, would  only  puzzle  and  repel  the  public  the 
more. 

For  whom  is  the  display?  For  the  public? 
Then  let  it  be  as  pretty  and  peep-showish  as  pos- 
sible. For  the  profession  ? Then  let  it  consist 
of  technical  work  almost  entirely.  In  the  former 
case  the  Academy  is  the  proper  locale : in  the 
latter  the  Institute.  But  will  architects  contribute 
to  a show  where  no  clients  are  to  be  caught,  and 
only  their  fellow  architects  enlightened  ? ” 

MR.  R.  A.  BRIGGS. 

“ I think  the  amount  of  space  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  architectural  subjects  to  be  totally  in- 
adequate, and,  in  my  opinion,  there  should  be 
two  rooms,  both  of  which  should  be  at  least 
double  the  size  of  the  existing  Architectural  Room. 
One  room  should  be  for  purely  architectural  sub- 


jects. Sets  of  drawings  should  be  hung,  compris- 
ing geometrical  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and 
detail  drawings,  also  a perspective  or  perspectives. 
Models  should  also  be  exhibited.  The  second 
room  should  be  more  for  decorative  works,  such 
as  decorations  for  interiors,  stained-glass,  designs 
for  fittings  and  wall-papers,  &c.  ...  I think 
also,  that  no  perspectives  should  be  admitted 
unless  they  have  been  actually  made  by  the  person 
in  whose  name  they  are  hung,  or,  at  least,  by  a 
member  of  the  firm.  It  appears  to  me  ridiculous 
that  a drawing  which  is  evidently  made  by  one 
gentleman  should  be  hung  as  the  work  of  another. 
I am  certainly  in  favour  of  more  prominence  being 
given  to  geometrical  drawings,  but  at  the  same 
time  I think  it  would  be  a very  short-sighted 
policy  to  do  away  with  perspectives,  as,  in  my 
experience,  I find  that  the  public  very  seldom 
thoroughly  understand  a geometrical  drawing,  and 
it  is  only  right  we  architects  should  put  forward 
our  designs  in  such  a way  that  ‘ they  are  under- 
standable of  the  people.’  In  conclusion,  I sup- 
pose the  only  way  will  be  for  us  to  ‘ agitate  ’ and 
present  a petition  to  the  Royal  Academy  authorities 
begging  (1)  for  another  room  in  addition  to  the 
existing  one  for  architectural  subjects,  and  (2)  that 
more  prominence  should  be  given  to  architectural 
geometrical  drawings.” 

MR.  JAMES  BROOKS. 

“ I believe  there  is  always  one  architect  deputed 
to  make  a selection,  but  how  he  is  able  to  examine 
the  large  number  of  drawings  in  so  short  a space 
of  time,  I am  unable  to  understand.  There  must 
be  work  enough  for  at  least  two,  to  do  justice  in 
the  examination. 

If  the  Academy  would  permit  one  outsider  to 
be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Institute,  to 
be  associated  with  the  Academy  architect,  there 
would  be  a chance  of  architecture  to  be  better 
represented  than  at  present. 

I am  greatly  in  favour  of  geometrical  drawings, 
plans,  sections,  and  elevations  being  exhibited  ; 
in  my  opinion,  many  pictorial  representations  of 
buildings  are  very  deceptive.” 

MR.  BASIL  CHAMI’NEYS. 

After  observing  that  he  does  not  think  the  space 
allotted  to  architecture  at  the  Academy  in- 
adequate, because  the  evidence  of  the  architect’s 
work  is  his  buildings,  Mr.  Champneys  says  : “It 
is,  however,  very  desirable  that  such  representa- 
tions of  buildings  as  are  exhibited  should  be 
thoroughly  bonA-Jide.  The  best  representation  of 
a building  is  a photograph,  which  necessarily 
gives  a fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  actual  work. 
The  next  best  is  an  unadorned  elevation  or  section, 
with  at  least  so  much  of  a plan  as  may  be  required 
to  explain  the  grouping  of  the  building.  The 
worst  of  all,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  ornamental 
perspective,  made  in  the  usual  ad  captandum 
manner ; often  giving  a very  false  idea  of 
the  actual  work.  Also  the  present  system 
of  exhibition  is  calculated  to  encourage  in 
the  public  mind  the  idea  that  draughtsmanship 
is  architecture,  whereas  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is  possible  that  were  the  architectural  exhibits 
limited  as  I would  gladly  see  them  to  photographs 
and  geometrical  drawings,  there  would  be  less 
interest  taken  in  the  exhibition  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  than  there  is  at  present.  But  even 
as  it  is,  the  popular  interest  in  the  Architectural 
Room  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  a negli- 
geable  quantity.  Few  but  architects  seem  to 
study  the  drawings,  and  architects  would  get  far 
more  insight  into  the  quality  of  work,  and  con- 
sequently more  instruction  from  it,  if  its  illustra- 
tion were  limited  by  the  methods  I suggest.” 

MR.  LANGTON  COLE. 

“There  is,  apparently,  no  classification  or 
proper  selection  of  the  drawings  submitted.  I 
think  the  space  might  be  increased  by  erecting  a 
screen  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  as  I fear  it  is 
hopeless  to  ask  for  more  wall-space.  I consider 
that  every  design  (except  examples  of  flat  decora- 
tion) should  be  accompanied  by  plans  of  the 
principal  floors  of  the  building  represented  ; but  I 
rather  doubt  the  value  of  geometrical  elevations, 
and  I think  sections  would  be  out  of  place.  I 
consider  that  the  building  should  be  shown  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  it  will  look  when  completed, 
and  I am,  therefore,  in  favour  of  carefully-drawn 
and  simply-coloured  perspectives,  except  that 
buildings  entirely  of  freestone  might  be  shown  in 
line.  ...  If  elevations  are  exhibited,  I should 
like  them  slightly  tinted  to  express  the  colour, 
with  some  details  to  a larger  scale  to  show  the 
style  of  ornament.” 

MR.  CAMPBELL  DOUGLAS. 

“In  my  opinion,  what  you  call  the  ‘pictorial’ 
representations  are  in  general  too  prominent,  or 
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rather,  I should  say,  there  are  not  enough  of  plans, 
sections,  and  elevations  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
first.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  exist  for  the  public,  rather  than 
they  for  us.  Hence  architecture  that  is  to  be,  if 
it  is  to  be  presented  at  all,  must  be  shown  in  an 
attractive  and  natural  way  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  had  professional  training  by  which 
they  might  understand  so-called  ‘ geometrical 5 
elevations.  ... 

If  a perspective  be  made  on  principles  which  do 
not  violate  natural  conditions — if  the  horizontal 
line,  on  which  all  the  corners,  doors,  windows, 
buttresses,  & c.,  &c.,  are  set  out — be  drawn  in  its 
true  relation  to  the  building,  such  as  at  eye 
line  on  level  ground,  or  raised  or  lowered  in  the 
proper  degree  according  as  it  is  above  or  below 
one’s  eye  ; and  if  the  whole  view  can  be  easily 
seen,  say  within  50  deg.  or  55  deg.,  so  that  one 
does  not  require  to  turn  one’s  head  round  as  is 
done  in  viewing  a diorama  ; in  these  circum- 
stances, after  making  allowance  for  vertical 
diminution,  we  have  in  perspective  as  truly  a 
geometrical  elevation  as  in  what  is  usually  called 
by  that  name.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  true  and 
natural  view  of  a building. 

So  I would  have  both  “geometric”  and 
“perspective”  drawings  of  the  same  building, 
and  would  indicate  the  distance  of  the  standpoint, 
the  size  of  enclosing  angle,  and  the  level  of  the 
building  site  in  relation  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
viewer. 

I agree  with  Mr.  Jackson  as  to  the  superlative 
value  of  photographs,  but  you  cannot  photograph 
what  has  not  been  built.” 

MR,  T.  PHILLIPS  FIGGIS. 

“ I am  of  opinion — 

1.  That  the  present  representation  of  architec- 
ture at  the  Royal  Academy  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

2.  That,  being  a Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
architecture  the  oldest  and  most  important  art, 
the  largest,  and  not  the  smallest,  room  should  be 
devoted  to  architecture,  viz.,  No.  3 Room. 

3.  I consider  that  more  prominence  should  be 
given  to  geometrical  elevations,  plans,  and 
sections  of  designs,  and  that  full-size  cartoons  of 
stained  glass  should  be  allowed,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  models  of  buildings  encouraged.” 

MR.  F.  T.  W.  GOLDSMITH. 

“ In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  21st,  I venture  to 
hand  you  my  views  on  the  subject  mentioned 
therein,  as  to  question  : — 

Few  can  think  the  present  arrangement 
satisfactory,  either  from  an  artistic  or  educational 
(i.e.  public)  point  of  view.  Even  those  fortunate 
enough  to  belong  to  the  set  in  favour  at  the  R.A. 
this  year  cannot  regard  the  exhibition  as  entirely 
representative,  nor  in  any  sense  adequate  ; it  is 
well  known  (or  should  be)  that  many  drawings  of 
buildings  having  great  excellence  and  wide  public 
interest  were  rejected.  So  much  for  the  selection 
method  and  its  results. 

Located  in  an  end  room , reached  by  the  picture- 
gazer  after  a long  tramp  through  the  “oil” 
galleries,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  Architectural 
Room  should  ever  contain  more  than  half-a-dozen 
jaded  loungers,  leavened  by  two  or  three  archi- 
tectural students  ? . . . . 

The  first  change  I would  venture  to  suggest  is 
that  the  room  should  be  changed.  At  the  end  of 
the  lecture-room  is  a small  gallery  (No.  9),  now 
used  for  ‘ oils  ’ ; this  I would  like  to  see  set 
apart  for  architectural  works,  and  the  oils  trans- 
ferred, with  more  wall  space,  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Room,  My  reason  for  this  is  twofold  : 
first,  that  the  public  would  then  pass  through  the 
Architectural  Room,  and  the  architectural  exhibits 
would  properly  come  near  the  sculpture.  It 
would  also  have  this  advantage,  that  many  archi- 
tectural exhibits  might  be  put  in  the  lecture-room 
with  the  sculpture,  suggesting,  at  any  rate,  a 
union  of  the  arts , which  is  absent  now  ! And 
as  to  exhibits — in  place  of  many  useless  and 
uninteresting — even  misleading — perspectives,  I 
should  like  to  see  beautifully-finished  sections  ; 
by  that  I mean  to  include  the  entire  decoration 
and  fitting  up  of  the  building.  These  should  be 
accompanied  by  plans  and  elevations  all  to  a 
reasonably  large  scale,  and  finished  with  the  same 
care  and  end  in  view,  viz.  : to  fitly  illustrate  the 
finished  work.  As  models  of  what  can  be  done 
by  mere  sections  and  plans,  I need  only  refer  to 
the  French  schools.  With  a change  of  room  and 
a sweeping  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  exhibits 
on  the  lines  I have  indicated,  I feel  sure  we  should 
have  a popular  architectural  show  and  one  that 
would  help  to  put  architecture  in  her  proper 
relation  with  other  arts.  As  to  whether  it  would 
be  possible,  in  the  case  of  a building  of  more 
than  u-  ual  excellence  and  size,  to  illustrate  it  by  j 


means  of  models  I cannot  say.  My  own  view 
inclines  to  finished  sections  and  plans  rather 
than  to  models  which,  at  the  best,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  toys  of  a kind.” 

MR.  J.  A.  GOTCH. 

“ I think  more  space  should  be  allotted  for 
architectural  designs,  and  no  drawing  should  be 
placed  too  high  to  be  carefully  examined.  It  is 
far  more  necessary  to  have  an  architectural 
drawing  easily  visible  than  an  ordinary  oil-colour 
picture,  inasmuch  as  the  small  detail  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  interest. 

While  fully  recognising  that  to  a certain  extent 
mere  architectural  draughtsmanship  ought  to  find 
a place  on  the  walls,  I am  convinced  that  the 
power  of  architectural  draughtsmanship  is  not 
necessary  to  a power  of  designing  architecture, 
and  that  it  frequently  gives  an  interest  to  the 
drawing  which  the  building  itself  entirely  lacks. 

I strongly  hold,  therefore,  that  a far  greater 
proportion  of  geometrical  drawings  ought  to  be 
exhibited,  and  that  photographs  of  executed 
work,  both  general  views  and  details,  ought  to 
form  a recognised  part  of  architectural  illus- 
tration.” 

MR.  C.  HADFIELD. 

“I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  greater  promi- 
nence being  given  to  geometrical  elevations, 
PLANS,  and  sections  of  architectural  designs  in 
place  of  merely  pictorial  representations  of  build- 
ings.” 

MR.  E.  SWINFEN  HARRIS. 

“1.  I think  more  detailed  drawings,  geome- 
trical elevations,  and,  specially,  plans  showing 
good  plotting  and  arrangement,  would  be  far 
more  useful  to  the  profession  than  the  mere 
pictures,  frequently  produced  by  persons  not  the 
real  designers  of  the  works  illustrated,  and  which, 
being  very  costly  of  production,  are  prohibitive  to 
many  of  the  younger  exhibitors,  whose  ‘ per- 
spectives,’ often  of  more  artistic  excellence,  and 
far  more  truthful,  are  excluded  to  make  way  for 
more  florid  productions. 

2.  The  lack  of  all  this  makes  the  R.A.  fail  in 
much  of  its  interest  and  value  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  know  and  appreciate  design,  and  who  can 
value  architecture  on  its  real  merits. 

3.  I think  plans,  especially  sections,  to  a good 
scale,  should  have  every  opportunity  afforded 
them  in  preference  to  many  of  the  mere  ‘ per- 
spectives,’ which  are  often  of  no  practical  value 
whatever  from  the  lack  of  one  or  other  of 
these.  . . . The  greater  introduction  of  designs 
for  stained  glass  and  ‘ instrumenta,’  of  late  years, 
has  been  of  great  value  and  interest,  and  might 
very  well  be  still  further  developed  and  ex- 
tended.” 

MR.  A.  HART. 

“ With  regard  to  the  question  of  geometrical 
drawings  instead  of  pictorial  representations,  it  is 
not  at  all  my  opinion  that  the  former  should  have 
more  prominence  than  the  latter,  as  I maintain  it 
is  certainly  possible  to  show  quite  accurately  a 
design  in  a perspective  form  ; it  is,  moreover,  far 
more  truthful,  if  correctly  done,  to  the  uninitiated 
(for  whom  the  Academy  is  intended),  and  very 
much  simpler  to  understand.  Surely  this  English 
manner  of  illustrating  architecture  is  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory,  since  for  the  ordinary  public  it 
is  the  only  way  by  which  the  design  may  be 
expressed.  There  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement  in  draughtsmanship  and  artistic 
representation,  but  I maintain  it  is  the  correct 
method  for  us  as  architects  to  adopt,  especially 
when  we  exhibit  to  the  ordinary  public .” 

MR.  C.  E.  MALLOWS. 

“To  my  mind,  the  ideal  way  to  illustrate 
architecture  there  would  be  by  means  of  models, 
such  as  Mr.  Trior  shows  this  year,  with  explana- 
tory plans  and  sections.  Next  to  that,  I consider 
pictorial  illustrations,  drawn  by  artists  and  further 
illustrated  by  plan  and  sections,  in  the  same 
frame,  but  not  in  the  picture  itself.  . . . 

Mr.  Wilson’s  water-colours  of  the  Church  at 
Boscombe  would  have  been  the  perfection  of 
architectural  illustration,  in  my  opinion,  if  plans 
and  sections  had  been  added  in  a lower  panel  of 
each  frame. 

I am  afraid  I do  not  agree  with  geometrical 
elevations  merely,  unless  they  are  shown  in  the 
French  manner,  with  the  shadows,  &c.,  projected, 
so  that  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  amount  of 
relief  and  light  and  shade,  &c.,  the  architect 
intends  in  his  design.  Otherwise,  pure  line 
drawings  seem  to  me  to  be  valueless  as  interpre- 
tation of  architecture,  and  certainly  are  not 
understood  by  the  average  visitor  at  the  R.A., 
to  whom,  I think,  the  Architectural  Room  might 
and  could  be  made  as  attractive  as  the  Painting 
Galleries.” 


MR.  ALEXANDER  M’GIBBON. 

“ Without  complaining  overmuch  of  the  present 
measure  of  regard  shown  to  drawings  of  archi- 
tecture perhaps  we  should  claim  : More  ample 
accommodation  — the  withdrawal  of  irksome 
regulations  as  to  glass,  gilt  frames,  & c. — the 
creation  of  a jury  of  selection  and  Hanging 
Committee,  composed,  say,  half  of  Academicians, 
the  remainder  of  members  of  the  Royal  Institute 
and  the  Architectural  Association. 

These  granted,  it  would  remain  with  architects 
to  justify  the  changes  by  making  the  annual 
exhibition  more  educative  to  public  and  pro- 
fession alike  by  more  faithfully  illustrating  current 
design,  including  such  designs  as  are  carried  into 
execution  ; for  if  the  display  could,  by  architects, 
be  confidently  pointed  to  as  containing  models  for 
public  approval,  in  contradistinction  to  the  vulgar 
types  in  vogue,  something,  indeed,  would  be 
gained.  . . . 

Geometric  drawings  might  well  share  in  the 
current  favour  accorded  to  perspectives,  for  with 
shadows  projected  difference  of  plane  is  almost 
as  well  realised.  I imagine,  however,  that  these 
in  time  would  become  just  as  much  the  work  of 
the  specialist  draughtsman.  As  for  models, 
unless  in  such  case  as  a theatre  section  with 
twisted  galleries,  or  the  like,  I can  in  no 
particular  see  their  utility.” 

MR.  ARNOLD  MITCHELL. 

“All  who  are,  or  have  been  at  any  time,  con- 
stant visitors  to  the  Architectural  Room  of  the 
Royal  Academy  (these  cannot  be  a very  large 
class)  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  so  far 
as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  little  or  no 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  shows.  This  fact 
must,  I think,  be  accepted  by  architects  ; and  I 
would  go  even  further,  and  express  the  opinion 
that  it  is  idle  to  try  and  compel  attention  to  what 
in  itself  is  not  of  interest  to  the  lay  mind.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  and  write  about  educating 
the  public.  In  the  first  place,  the  public  do  not 
apparently  wish  to  be  educated  in  such  matters  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
show  of  architectural  drawings  is  about  the  worst 
means  that  could  be  devised  for  attracting  those 
whose  interest  we  desire  to  gain. 

Architectural  drawings  are  at  best  very  poor 
things,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
interest — which  a fine  building  might  possibly 
arouse — is  not  aroused  when  the  representation 
only  is  presented.  A picture  is  the  end  and 
object  of  the  artist  ; an  architectural  drawing  is 
nothing,  and  can  be  nothing  compared  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  architects’  work  ; and  it  is 
this  ultimate  result  which  must  be  placed  before 
and  brought  home  to  the  outsider  before  we  can 
hope  that  any  appreciation  that  is  real  and 
genuine  can  be  evoked.  . . . 

The  models  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  this 
year  are  certainly  a step  in  the  direction  of  making 
the  Architectural  Room  more  popular,  and  I ven- 
ture to  think  that  photographs  of  executed  build- 
ings would  be  of  even  greater  value  in  this  direc- 
tion. ...  If  greater  encouragement  were 
given  to  elevational  drawings,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  thereby  the  exhibition  would  be 
popularised  ; no  doubt  it  would  be  most  welcome 
to  architects,  but  architects  form  a very  small 
proportion  of  Royal  Academy  visitors,  and  the 
change  would  probably  make  the  gallery  even 
emptier  than  ever. 

From  the  large  number  of  inferior  drawings 
that  are  hung  each  year  the  conclusion  is  a fair 
one  that  but  few  good  ones  are  submitted,  and 
this  seems  to  point  in  the  direction  that  sufficient 
space  is  now  provided.” 

MR.  ERNEST  NEWTON. 

“ I do  not  think  that  the  present  representation 
of  architecture  at  the  R.A.  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
At  the  same  time,  I donft  think  that  any  archi- 
tectural exhibition  can  be  satisfactory.  The 
building,  and  the  building  alone,  is  the  architect’s 
work. 

Personally,  I doubt  if  geometrical  elevations 
are  particularly  enlightening,  as  everything  is 
shown  on  one  plane.  Plans  should,  I think, 
always  accompany  drawings. 

I think,  too,  that  photographs  of  buildings ; 
should  be  allowed  ; of  course,  they  are  not  often 
flattering  to  the  building,  but  they  are.  at  any 
rate,  more  honest  than  the  “perspective”  we 
know  so  well.  The  clever  draughtsman  can  so 
cook  and  get  rid  of  the  awkward  pieces,  that,  in 
the  end,  the  drawing  bears  but  little  relation  to 
the  building : one  knows  of  many  instances  in 
which  the  whole  proportion  of  the  original 
building  is  altered  and  improved  by  the  tricks 
of  the  draughtsman. 

Well-made  models,  showing  colour  and  texture, 
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fairly  represent  the  building,  perhaps ; but  then 
the  landscape  is  lacking,  and  that  often  determines 
the  character  of  the  house. 

Then,  certainly,  architects  should  have  greater 
representation  on  the  Selection  Committee  : 
painters  are  not  very  sympathetic  judges  of 
architectural  drawings  or  photographs. 

Seriously,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
be  best  if  there  were  no  Architectural  Room  at 
all,  but  then  the  absence  of  architecture  would  be 
taken  as  an  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  architec- 
ture is  a business,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
art.” 

MR.  A.  N.  PRENTICE. 

“Architects,  in  order  to  convey  a correct  and 
intelligent  representation  of  their  buildings,  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  show  plans  and  sections  of  their 
works  as  separate  exhibits,  which  should  be  hung 
in  groups,  ami  not,  as  is  usual,  with  a little  plan 
iplaced  in  the  corner  of  a perspective  view.  I am 
not  at  all  of  the  opinion  that  perspective  views 
should  become  secondary  to  the  geometrical 
drawings,  although  I consider  the  usual  mode  of 
making  pen-and-ink  perspectives  (generally  to  a 
scale  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch)  to  be  of  very 
little  value.  Why  not  draw  our  perspectives  to  a 
much  larger  scale,  say  not  less  than  £-in.,  and 
jemploy  the  brush  for  working  up  an  effect.  In 
khis  way  any  defect  of  detail  or  construction 
would  be  more  readily  observed.  If  plans  and 
details  of  the  same  building,  drawn  to  a large 
scale,  were  admitted  to  the  Academy,  the  archi- 
ed would  be,  no  doubt,  put  to  a considerable 
outlay  in  specially  preparing  them,  but  why 
should  his  pupils  not  be  taught  to  make  large 
:oloured  drawings  after  the  Paris  manner? 
Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  the  in- 
eresting  manner  in  which  M.  Chedanne’s  drawings 
)f  the  Parthenon  were  prepared.  Why  not  also 
lave  enlarged  photograph  views  of  buildings? 

...  But  to  carry  out  all  these  reforms  it  is 
blain  we  must  have  more  exhibition  space,  and 
he  Architectural  Room  should  be  one  that  is 
)assed  through  by  the  public  leading  to  galleries 
>eyond,  and  not,  as  at  present,  forming  a kind  of 
ul-de-sac .” 

MR.  E.  S.  PRIOR. 

1 “As  amusement  the  pictures  and  the  sculptures 
lieem  to  go  down  with  the  public,  but  the  archi- 
ectural  exhibit  does  not.  Why  should  it?  What 
b shown  is  not  genuine  work  of  the  architect, 
|>ut  is  only  a ridiculous  advertisement  of  it. 
Everybody  knows  this,  and  people  do  not  go  out 
f their  way  to  read  stupid  advertisements  ! * 

The  painters  and  sculptors  show  their  real  work, 
'ith  a seal  upon  it  of  personal  authenticity,  which 
: would  be  an  insult  to  question ; but  as  an  archi- 
ectural  exhibitor  how  often  have  I been  asked 
>y  my  brother  architects  if  I did  what  I show 
jiyself?  They  know  that  it  is  mostly  sham  per- 
brmances  that  the  Architectural  Room  exhibits. 
iVhat  is  so  well  understood  among  ourselves  is, 
f course,  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  they 
how  a wise  discrimination  in  refusing  to  be  inte- 
ssted.  . . . 

It  is  possible  that  the  exhibitions  of  the  actual 
j/orking  drawings  made  and  signed  by  the  archi- 
ed himself,  and  accompanied  by  a photograph 

If  the  work  produced  from  them,  might  allow  the 
ublic  to  get  interested  in  the  personality  of  the 
xhibitor  ; but  I fear  that  into  this,  too,  would 
reep  the  old  insincerities,  and  the  whole  thing  be 
3 much  discredited  as  ever. 

1 In  my  opinion  the  Royal  Academy  should  con- 
jne  its  architecture  to  the  plalform  of  its  other 
ixhibits — admit  only  architectural  representations 
f)  which  are  pictures  in  themselves,  and,  made 
i)  that  end,  can  be  exhibited  as  such  with  the 
aintings  and  drawings;  or  (2)  which  are  modelled 
pd  can  stand  on  the  same  basis  as  the  sculptor’s 
Models,  as  the  work  of  the  artist  himself.” 

MR.  LACY  \V.  RIDGE. 

| “ I know  of  no  representation  of  architecture 
: the  Royal  Academy.  There  is  a room  of 

(chitectural  drawings,  which  I note,  with  regret 
it  without  surprise,  does  not  interest  the  public. 

I regard  the  exhibition  of  architectural  designs 
t competition  with  the  finished  works  of  painters 
ad  sculptors  as  detrimental  to  architecture,  firstly 
prejudicing  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
-xt  in  encouraging  an  over-estimation  of  archi- 
ctural  drawing  as  such,  a danger  against  which 
i/illiam  Burges  warned  students  in  his  day.  One 
tldom  sees  a building  which  is  quite  up  to  what 
le  Academy  drawing  suggested. 


i*  We  cannot  print  this  without  a protest.  We  think  it 
| very  uncharitable  remark.  In  a sense  all  exhibits  are 
vertisements,  and  we  do  not  see  why  the  term  is  to  apply 
I architectural  designs  more  than  to  any  others,  or  to 
awings  more  than  to  models.  -Ed. 


I think  elevations,  plans,  and  sections  would  be 
deeply  uninteresting  to  the  public. 

My  impression  is  that  if  the  Royal  Academy 
cares  to  do  much  for  architecture  it  should  stop 
the  present  exhibition  and  promote  an  architec- 
tural exhibition,  apart  from  a picture-show,  though 
not  necessarily  from  sculpture.  In  this  architec- 
tural drawings  (including  artistic  geometrical 
drawings)  of  new,  proposed,  and  old  work  should 
be  shown,  as  well  as  carving,  decoration,  glass, 
and  other  accessorial  arts.  Those  who  paid  their 
shillings  might  be  few,  but  they  would  be 
interested  in  architecture  and  the  formative  arts, 
as  apart  from  the  distinct  and,  in  some  sense, 
opposed  imitative  arts.” 

MR.  W.  F.  SALMON. 

“ I have  thought  that  for  many  years  the  ex- 
hibition of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  has 
been  unsatisfactory,  and  I shall  be  glad  if  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  make  the  exhibition  a more 
worthy  and  useful  one.  With  reference  to  your 
suggestion  that  more  prominence  should  be  given 
to  geometrical  drawings,  I would  say  that  each 
architect  ought  to  be  left  to  illustrate  his  own 
work  in  his  own  way.  I have  always  thought 
that  photographs  should  be  admitted,  and  that 
the  restriction  against  all  but  gold  frames  should 
not  apply  to  architectural  drawings.  In  our 
Glasgow  Fine  Art  Institute  a committee  of  archi- 
tects (not  all  members  of  the  Institute)  have  the 
control  of  the  architectural  section,  and  this  plan 
works  very  well,  except  that  here  we  are  very 
much  restricted  for  space. 

I would  suggest  that  a representative  committee 
of  architects  should  be  appointed  to  control  the 
yearly  exhibition  at  the  Academy,  and  that  a 
much  larger  room  should  be  devoted  to  it.” 

MESSRS.  BAILLIE  SCOTT  & SETON  MORRIS. 

“Although  there  appears  to  be  a feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  amongst  architects  as  to  the  limited 
accommodation  afforded  to  architectural  drawings 
at  the  Academy,  it  is  difficult  to  advance  any 
definite  criticism  unless  we  are  assured  that  the 
limitations  of  the  space  at  present  afforded  in- 
volves the  rejection  of  any  appreciable  amount  of 
really  meritorious  work. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  desirability 
of  giving  more  prominence  to  geometrical 
designs,  although  these  would  undoubtedly  be 
more  interesting  to  architects  in  an  exhibition 
which  is  presumably  primarily  intended  for  the 
general  public,  it  is  probable  that  technical 
drawings  would  prove  even  less  attractive  than 
the  perspective  view.  The  geometrical  elevation 
is,  after  all,  merely  a means  to  an  end,  and,  apart 
from  technical  interest,  is  of  very  little  value  in 
expressing  the  really  fundamental  qualities  of  a 
building.  It  may  be  even  said  to  be  misleading, 
because  it  does  not  in  any  way  suggest  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  masses  or  the  point  of 
view,  and  leads  one  to  imagine  that  architecture 
is  more  concerned  with  flat  surfaces  than  with 
solids. 

If  the  object  of  the  drawings  exhibited  may  be 
assumed  to  suggest  to  the  general  public  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  completed  building,  the 
perspective  view  certainly  seems  to  be  the  most 
desirable  if  it  is  honestly  executed  and  does  not 
suggest  qualities  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
actual  building.  It  is  also  to  be  wished  that  more 
individuality  and  variety  should  be  given  to  the 
drawings  by  giving  the  preference  to  those  which 
are  the  work  of  the  architect  of  the  building. 

The  introduction  of  models  for  the  first  time 
this  year  appears  to  be  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, because  they  give  the  real  masses  and  group- 
ing of  a building  from  every  point  of  view.” 

MR.  H.  D.  SE ARLES-WOOD. 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Architectural 
Room  at  the  Royal  Academy  does  not  adequately 
represent  the  architecture  of  the  year,  and  that  as 
at  present  arranged  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

I am  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  geometrical 
illustrations  of  architectural  designs  in  place  of 
perspectives.” 

MR.  E.  SEWARD. 

“Architectural  perspectives  alone  do  not  duly 
represent  current  architectural  work.  . . . 

I have  long  considered  that  a really  interest- 
ing annual  exhibition  could  be  got  together  by 
a combination  of  interests  in  which — at  least — 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the 
Architectural  Association,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  could  be  represented.  Whether  this 
exhibition  might  be  continued  in  the  present 
Academy  room  (with  some  proper  and  adequate 
addition)  would  be  a further  question.  Instead 
of  merely  gold-framed  drawings,  with  black  and 


white,  colour  and  monotone  jumbled  together  ; 
sketches  of  old  work  of  ideal  notions — competi- 
tion or  otherwise — and  dashy  perspectives  ot  un- 
executed work  thrusting  more  staid  elevations  of 
actual  buildings  off  the  line.  A yearly  show, 
attractive  and  educational  to  the  profession  and 
the  general  public  alike,  could  be  got  together 
with  little  difficulty. 

There  are  circumstances  and  stages  of  work  in 
connexion  with  most  buildings  of  importance 
which  would  go  to  show  much  of  the  real  interest 
and  responsibility  of  the  architect’s  work. 

Most  architects  could  show  a frame  of  first 
ideas,  with  sufficient  indications  of  their  later 
development  and  progress.  . . . 

Such  an  exhibition  could  not  fail  to  interest  the 
public  more  deeply  in  our  profession. 

A further  feature  would  soon  be  reached  in  the 
more  general  use  of  architectural  modelling,  an 
almost  neglected  art  in  England,  but  one  which 
must  go  very  far  towards  solidifying  and  im- 
proving architectural  design,  especially  if  carried 
out  in  a less  flimsy  and  unsubstantial  material 
than  cardboard.  To  follow  the  development  of 
architectural  designing  further,  the  first  and  later 
models  for  art  ironwork,  stone-carving,  mosaic 
decoration,  Sec.,  together  with  accessory  arts  like 
stained  glass  and  mural  decoration,  would  all  have 
their  due  place.” 

MR.  LARNER  SUGDEN. 

“ I do  not  consider  the  present  representation 
of  architecture  at  the  R.A.  satisfactory.  The 
selection  appears  to  be  negligent  or  arbitrary,  or 
both.  ...  If  more  space  could  be  found  it  would 
probably  be  consumed  by  perspectives  now  re- 
jected, though  good  plans  and  elevations  would 
prove  infinitely  more  interesting  to  those  for 
whom  the  show  ought  to  be  intended  than  this 
method.” 

MR.  c.  j.  TAIT. 

“ Architectural  excellence  does  not  consist  in 
draughtmanship  ; such  a faculty  is  merely  a valued 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  designer ; and  if 
it  be  true  that  a good  picture  is  known  by  what  it 
omits  rather  than  by  what  it  embraces,  the  ten- 
dency of  these  drawings,  admirable  though  they 
be  in  their  own  way,  is  to  become  correspondingly 
less  explanatory  to  those  who  seriously  desire  to 
discover  the  intention  of  the  designer.  The 
Academic  style — in  painting,  at  least,  and  it  is 
pre-eminently  an  Academy  of  Painting  — has 
always  been  regulated  by  deference  to  public 
opinion  rather  than  inspired  by  a desire  to  direct 
it.  But  no  public  that  I am  acquainted  with  has 
been  ever  moved  to  an  intelligible  utterance  upon 
architecture,  and  less  upon  architectural  drawing, 
so  that  its  interests  are  not  involved  in  the  present 
question.  The  size  or  age  of  an  actual  building, 
bearing,  perhaps,  upon  its  face  the  records  of 
history,  appeal  to  obvious  human  instincts,  but 
delineation,  as  a graphic  art  which  is  not  imita- 
tive, finds  the  average  imagination  unresponsive. 

Ilence  an  exhibition  of  architectural  drawing 
directed  toward  the  encouragement  of  architec- 
ture has  only  those  engaged  in  its  performance  to 
whom  it  can  appeal,  and  such  a one  is  concerned 
with,  not  whether  a drawing  be  a pretty  picture, 
but  with  whether  it  is  explicit. 

One  may  ask,  Can  any  drawing,  while  remain- 
ing true  to  itself,  adequately  represent  a creation 
conceived  in  brick  or  stone  may  be,  but  certainly 
not  in  lead-pencil  ? . . . I would  answer 

that  it  may,  but  expressed  in  the  symbolic 
[language]  of  working  drawings — a language  that 
those  who  run  may  read,  but  a vehicle  only,  and 
not  an  end  in  itself.  Therefore  I would  advocate 
the  abolition  of  perspectives,  whether  drawn  by 
the  architect  or  not,  unless  such  a drawing  be  on 
a footing  with  other  working  drawings — namely, 
as  an  essay  in  projections  and  sky-lines — and  give 
my  unqualified  approval  to  the  admission  of  plans, 
sections,  and  elevations.  This  would  include  a 
demand  for  further  space  being  conceded,  partly 
owing  to  the  increased  number  of  drawings  neces- 
sary to  adequately  explain  one  building,  but  also 
that  these  drawings  should  be  drawn  to  as  large 
a scale  as  possible,  that  they  may  express  them- 
selves boldly  by  colour  as  well  as  by  line. 

This  work,  I maintain,  need  for  no  reason  fall 
upon  the  actual  designer,  except  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  he  can  do  a thing  better  himself  than  he 
can  get  others  to  do  it  for  him.  It  is  purely  docu- 
mentary clerk’s  work,  and  we  are  in  no  way 
concerned  with  how  proficient  a designer  may  be 
with  his  pencil — a matter  entirely  one  of  personal 
convenience.  In  saying  this  much,  the  all-impor- 
tant question  of  style  in  architectural  drawing  is 
in  no  way  trenched  upon.  I insist  only  that 
picture-maker  and  architect  are  two  persons,  no 
to  be  confounded.” 
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MR.  SYDNEY  VACHER. 

“ I cannot  think  anyone  is  satisfied  with  the 
way  architecture  is  represented  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  There  seems  no  principle  on  which 
exhibits  are  chosen,  and  the  frames  hung  seem  to 
be  picked  out  more  to  give  a pretty  effect  on  the 
walls  than  to  exhibit  the  best  work  sent  in. 

For  years  the  Academicians  on  the  Hanging 
Committee  seem  to  have  arranged  the  exhibits  of 
architecture  with  a view  to  attract  the  masses, 
instead  of  trying  to  make  it  representative  of  the 
work  of  the  day,  and  useful  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  art  of  architecture.  . . . 

To  make  exhibits  of  architecture  satisfactory  at 
the  Academy,  they  should,  as  near  as  possible,  be 
similar  to  the  illustrations  that  are  put  before 
clients  every  day  by  professional  men  ; by  that 
means  they  would  teach  and  be  instructive. 

I should  consider  no  exhibit  satisfactory  unless 
it  gave  geometrical  elevation  and  plan,  as  well  as 
perspective  or  a photograph  of  the  building  exe- 
cuted. I would  not  advocate  large  detail  draw- 
ings, as  I think  it  much  wiser  to  concentrate 
exhibits  ; therefore  I would  say  such  drawings 
should  be  photographed,  and  a liberal  sprinkling 
of  diagrams  of  the  human  figure  put  over  them,  so 
that  the  scale  can  be  seen  at  once.  This  is  the 
system  the  late  Mr.  Burges  employed.  . . . 

Drawings  of  stained  glass  and  decorative  work 
should  be  placed  among  the  painters’  work,  or 
all  together  adjoining  the  Architectural  Room.  I 
think,  considering  the  number  of  architects  who 
do  good  architecture  compared  with  the  number 
of  painters  and  sculptors  who  do  good  work  in 
their  respective  branches,  the  architects  cannot 
complain  against  the  smallness  of  the  space  allotted 
to  them.” 

MR.  A.  NEEDHAM  WILSON. 

“The  manner  in  which  English  architecture  is 
treated  by  the  Royal  Academy  is  indicative  of  the 
general  indifference  to  the  art  in  this  country. 
We  certainly  compare  unfavourably  with  the 
French  nation  in  their  esteem  for  architecture,  an 
esteem  which  is  fostered  not  only  at  the  Salon, 
but  in  every  other  way. 

I therefore  most  certainly  hold  that  the  present 
representation  of  architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibitions  is  unsatisfactory,  and  I 
would  like  to  see : — More  space  allotted  ; a 
system  of  classification  into  Church,  Domestic, 
Public  Building,  Sketches,  &c.  ; a lower  limit  to 
the  number  of  drawings  sent  in  by  each  person  ; 
a more  exclusive  control  by  architects  in  the 
selection  of  works  ; and  lastly,  as  you  suggest, 
more  prominence  to  geometrical  drawings.  ” 

MR.  THOMAS  WORTHINGTON. 

“ I have  always  thought  the  French  method  of 
illustrating  architecture  the  true  method,  and  our 
own  showy  perspective  drawings,  so  generally  pre- 
pared by  mere  experts,  as  of  very  little  value.  I 
have  seen  drawings  in  the  Trocadero  Galleries, 
elevations,  plans,  and  sections  which  produce  a 
totally  different  effect  on  my  mind  to  the  pretty 
drawings  which  form  so  large  a proportion  of  the 
works  hung  in  our  own  Architectural  Room.  . . . 

An  exhibition  of  photographs  from  actual 
executed  works  would,  I think,  be  of  much  more 
use  than  competition  perspectives  and  drawings 
of  that  class  which  form  so  large  a proportion  of 
the  works  seen  at  the  Academy.  ” 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  who  says  that  we  may 
quote  his  opinion  but  not  print  his  words  verbatim, 
observes  that  an  undue  prominence  is  given  in  the 
Architectural  Room  to  drawings  “of  an  unreal 
nature,”  i.e.,  cleverly  drawn  designs  for  buildings 
never  intended  to  be  carried  out  ; that  too  often 
drawings  are  well  hung  merely  because  they  are 
good  pieces  of  draughtsman’s  work,  though  the 
design  is  below  the  average  ; and  that  if  more 
prominence  were  given  to  geometrical  drawings 
of  architectural  designs,  the  exhibition  would  be 
of  more  practical  use,  and  the  architect’s  own 
handiwork  would  be  more  generally  seen. 

Mr.  Honeyman  also  sends  a letter  with  a re- 
quest to  quote  his  opinions  generally  rather 
than  verbatim.  He  thinks  there  is  a want  of  any 
obvious  principle  in  selecting  and  hanging  draw- 
ings, and  that  the  rule  should  be,  that  only 
drawings  of  buildings  which  have  been  executed 
should  be  admitted.  As  it  is  well  known  that  the 
best  and  most  successful  architects  have  little 
direct  interest  in  exhibiting,  he  thinks  they  might 
be  invited  to  exhibit.  He  considers  that  there  is 
only  one  means  of  exhibiting  architecture  in  a 
room,  viz.,  by  photographs,  which  the  Royal 
Academy  regulations  forbid.  If  the  Royal  Academy 
wish  to  encourage  architecture,  Mr.  Honeyman 
thinks  that  they  must  give  some  representation  of 
what  has  been  done  each  year  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS : 

ANNUAL  MEETING.* 

Sewage  Farm  Management. 

The  following  paper,  written  by  Lieut. -Col. 

A.  S.  Jones,  V.C.,  Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.,  on  sewage 
farm  management,  was  next  taken.  He  said  the 
members  of  the  Association  might,  with  justice, 
plead  that  their  pressing  duties  in  many  other 
directions  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  influence 
individually  the  management  of  a special  technical 
art  carried  on  in  the  country  by  a shifting  com- 
mittee of  their  Sanitary  Authority.  But  they  could 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  sanitary  and  financial 
mistakes  which  were  now  common  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
Association  to  act  collectively  for  the  information 
and  guidance  of  all  who  were  responsible  in  such 
matters.  When  they  began  to  realise  the  fact  that 
land  and  plant  life  were  the  only  purifiers  of  town 
sewage,  it  was  thought  that  the  supply  of  educated 
labour  would  not  fail  for  the  right  disposal  of 
sewage,  and  that  it  only  remained  for  the  engineer 
to  convey  the  sewage  to  a level  or  evenly  sloping 
surface  outside  the  town  laid  out  with  carriers, 
and  to  leave  an  ordinary  farm  bailiff  to  distribute 
the  liquid  at  discretion.  The  consequence  had 
often  been  that  this  inexperienced  farmer  had 
tried  to  grow  crops  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  let 
his  sewage  as  much  alone  as  the  committee  would 
allow,  with  the  result  that  this  body  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  sacrificing  the  purification 
of  sewage  to  the  interest  of  his  crops,  and 
ordered  him  to  turn  his  sewage  here  and  there 
with  regard  to  growing  crops  ; and  a sewage 
marsh  discredited  the  whole  principle  of  sewage 
farming.  Public  opinion  revolted  from  the  subject, 
and  opened  a willing  ear  to  any  new  inventor  who 
promised  to  put  the  difficulty  out  of  mind  by 
some  short  cut  of  his  own,  the  latest  dodge 
being  always  the  most  popular,  although  a 
quarter  of  a century’s  experience  of  hundreds  of 
patents  left  the  Native  Guano  Company’s  practice 
more  successful  than  any  of  its  rivals  in  the  only 
result  attainable  without  land,  i.e.,  clarification. 
Success  of  this  kind,  moreover,  was  also  a 
question  of  educated  labour,  and  the  old-estab- 
lished company  at  Kingston-on-Thames  were 
happy  in  the  possession  of  a staff  of  men  who,  by 
long  practice,  could  perform  the  scavenger  sort 
of  work  necessary  to  effect  separation  of  the 
sludge,  and  to  turn  the  clarified  effluent  into  a 
tidal  river,  with  the  requisite  cleanliness  of  work 
to  satisfy  visitors  on  a show-day,  and  to  earn  the 
company's  subsidy.  In  the  same  way,  with 
organised  labour  in  scraping  solids  from  iron 
gratings  to  burn  by  destructors,  and  transporting 
wet  sludge  in  tank-steamers  to  the  Nore,  a 
system  had  been  established  by  Mr.  Crimp,  C.E., 
and  Mr.  Dibdin,  chemist  to  the  London  County 
Council,  which  had  materially  reduced  the 
nuisance  formerly  created  by  the  discharge  of 
crude  sewage  at  Barking  and  Crossness.  It  seemed 
remarkable  that  the  limited  work  of  clarification 
should  have  interest  enough  to  attract  the  thought 
and  attention  required  to  attain  such  results,  but 
should  interest  no  one  where  the  question  of 
purification  was  concerned  and  thought  and 
attention  were  required  in  a much  higher  degree. 
There  were  exceptions,  of  course,  like  Birming- 
ham, Nottingham,  and  Wimbledon,  where  really 
skilled  managers  were  supported  by  wealthy  Cor- 
porations, and  carried  out  the  work  of  purification 
satisfactorily,  though  hampered  by  too  large  a 
proportion  of  sewage  to  acreage  ; but  on  smaller 
farms,  with  more  favourable  conditions  as  to 
area,  false  economy,  and  inefficient  results,  both 
sanitary  and  financial,  were  generally  admitted. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  sewage-farmer  to  get 
his  crops  off"  as  fast  as  they  grew,  because  the  land 
was  wanted  for  more  sewage,  which  it  ought 
never  to  get  except  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
crop’s  growth.  He  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
stream  of  sewage  was  always  coming,  and  arrange 
that  a sufficient  area  of  his  land  should  be  fallow 
in  winter  or  occupied  in  summer  by  young  crops, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  room  to  spread  the 
liquid  intermittently  at  all  times  for  sanitary 
reasons.  Watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
manager  and  his  watermen  was  the  essential 
quality  when  it  was  a question  of  sending  off  the 
best  possible  effluent,  and  those  who  understood 
their  business  knew  that  good  heavy  crops  were 
the  best  factors  in  transmitting  sewage  into  such 
effluent.  This  good  economical  result  as  rent  or 
profit  on  the  farm  balance-sheet  was,  however, 
not  attainable  in  the  first  or  any  given  year, 
owing  to  the  large  labour  expenses  which  must 
be  incurred  with  the  double  success,  and  farming 
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committees  and  managers  had  not  strength 
of  character  or  fixity  of  tenure  sufficient  for 
reliance  on  the  average  result  in  rent  and  profit 
over  a series  of  years.  That  had  been  the  real 
bane  of  sewage  farming  in  England.  In  numerous 
instances  it  had  led  to  starvation  in  labour  and 
the  growth  of  ordinary  bulk  of  crops  with  a bad 
effluent,  and  often  to  the  destruction  of  much  of 
the  poor  crops  by  untimely  doses  of  sewage  in 
emergencies  which  had  not  been  foreseen,  as  well 
as  to  nuisance  from  stagnant  sewage  and  foul 
effluent.  This  mode  of  sewage  farming  had  been 
introduced  all  over  the  country,  without  a model 
farm  or  any  provision  for  the  technical  education 
of  managers.  It  seemed  strange  that  so  many 
millions  of  borrowed  capital  should  have  been  ex- 
pended on  sewage  farms  after  public  inquiries  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  no  further  questions 
asked  by  the  Local  Government  Board  or  other 
Authority  as  to  the  working  of  these  farms  during 
the  last  twenty  years  ; but  such  was  the  fact,  if 
they  excepted  the  action  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  1879  into  the  working  of  a 
limited  number  of  sewage  farms.  He  could  count 
on  his  fingers  the  self-educated  sewage-farm 
managers  who  did  justice  to  their  charge,  and  he 
consequently  suggested  technical  education  at 
model  sewage  farms  for  managers  and  watermen, 
where  a register  of  qualified  persons  could  be 
maintained.  But  the  first  and  all-important 
measure  for  improving  sewage-farm  management 
was  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  existing  evils, 
and  to  excite  geneial  interest  in  their  abatement  ; 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  a deputation  from 
their  Association,  jointly  with  members  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  wait  upon  some 
member  of  the  Government  might  have  a good 
effect  in  drawing  attention  to  the  matter. 
While  writing  that  paper  he  was  called  upon  by 
the  War  Department  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment and  reform  of  their  camp-farm  at  Aldershot, 
which  had  fallen  into  great  disgrace  of  late  years. 
This  was  a compliment  which  he  would  have 
accepted  more  warmly  if  it  had  been  offered  some 
five  years  ago,  when  he  was  shaking  off  his  old  har- 
ness at  Wrexham,  and  when  the  state  of  things  at 
Aldershot  had  not  reached  the  present  low  ebb. 
But  he  knew  this  camp-farm  in  its  prosperous 
days,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  James 
Blackburn,  and  after  preaching  as  he  had  been 
doing  lately  he  could  hardly  refuse  this  call  to 
assist  in  restoring  its  credit  if  possible.  The 
emergency  was  very  pressing,  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  given  notice  to  their  tenant  to  quit  on 
the  20th  inst.  (June),  and  their  new  manager 
would  take  over  its  charge  on  that  date  with  no 
light  heart,  but  with  the  earnest  hope  that,  in 
spite  of  old  age,  he  might  yet  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing more  to  prove  in  practice  the  sanitary  and 
economical  advantages  of  distributing  town- 
sewage  over  suitable  land. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  paper  being  proceeded  with  on 
Friday  morning,  when 

Mr.  R.  Godfrey  (King’s  Norton)  said  he  had 
taken  particular  pains  to  look  through  the  point 
mentioned  by  Colonel  Jones  in  his  paper,  viz.,  the 
education  and  training  of  sewage  farm  managers. 
He  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
Association  to  consider  whether,  in  these  days  of 
technical  education  and  scientific  knowledge, 
there  should  be  some  form  of  technical  instruction 
for  sewage  farm  managers.  A man  might  be  a 
very  good  agriculturist  and  yet  be  completely 
beaten  when  put  upon  a sewage  farm. 

The  President  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Colonel  Jones  for  his  paper,  and  expressed  regret 
that  he  was  not  present  to  support  the  views 
which  he  had  put  forward. 

Mr.  White  (Oxford),  who  seconded,  remarked 
that  there  was  no  doubt  Colonel  Jones  had  hit 
upon  a very  bad  blot  in  sewage  farm  management. 
He  took  it  they  were  all  in  favour  of  the  views 
Colonel  Jones  enunciated. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  with  acclama- 
tion. 

Park  and  Garden  Architecture. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson,  Garden  Architect,  Winder- 
mere,  then  read  a paper  upon  the  above  subject. 
Pie  said  that  garden-making  has  been  said  to  be 
the  only  art  in  which  the  realisation  surpasses  in 
beauty  the  original  conception.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  true  that  unlooked  for  suggestions  and 
combinations  of  beauty  arise  at  every  stage  of  the 
work,  each  year’s  growth  bringing  new  revelations 
of  charming  groupings  of  foliage.  Considering 
the  immense  possibilities  open  to  those  who  under- 
take to  lay  out  parks  and  gardens,  very  little,  if 
any,  advance  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  garden 
and  park-making,  and  influenced  by  the  low 
ideals  of  the  early  Georgian  period,  men  ran  after 
what  they  considered  a new  discovery,  which 
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was  briefly,  that  every  bit  of  pastoral  scenery  was 
of  itself  a garden  fair.  Thus  we  find  that,  for  the 
future,  imitation  took  the  place  of  exalted  ideali- 
sation, the  crudest  forms  in  nature  being  placed 
upon  a higher  pedestal  than  the  sweetest  forms 
repurified  by  man’s  imagination.  That  some  cor- 
rective to  the  vagaries  into  which  the  old  school 
had  fallen  was  required  is  indeed  true,  but  such  a 
radical  change  as  that  brought  about  by  the  land- 
scape gardeners  of  the  latter  part  of  last  and  the 
beginning  of  this  century  is  to  be  deplored.  Many 
of  these  were  men  whose  abilities  were  measured 
by  the  amount  of  deception  they  were  able  to 
perpetrate.  With  such  ideals  it  is  not  surprising 
that  sham  castellated  ruins  and  other  absurd  ex- 
crescences came  to  be  considered  as  necessary 
adjuncts  to  garden  scenery. 

It  was  during  this  depraved  period  that  public 
gardens  and  parks  begari  to  be  more  generally 
recognised  as  a public  need,  and,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  parks  then  made  show  how  low  art 
had  fallen.  Emancipation  from  these  miscon- 
ceived methods  may  be  slow,  but  improvement  in 
some  direction  is  now  called  for ; it  is,  in  fact, 
necessary  to  make  parks  and  gardens  more  worthy 
of  the  name,  by  introducing  more  of  the  method 
and  spirit  pursued  in  the  days  when  the  best 
English  art  work  was  produced.  In  a park  or 
garden,  invention  and  intention  should  once  more 
be  made  apparent  ; and  it  should  be  a place 
where  the  wealth  that  produced  it  should  not  be 
altogether  lost  sight  of ; its  beauty  and  orna- 
mentation should  be  according  to  man’s  concep- 
tion and  forethought. 

I Of  course,  the  requirements  of  the  public  park 
to-day  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  had  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  old  gardens,  but  the  spirit 
which  actuated  these  old  designers  might  be 
! imported  into  the  modern  work,  and  so  make  our 
parks  in  some  reasonable  degree  on  a level  with 
our  boasted  modern  art  culture. 

To  attain  to  the  excellence  of  this  old  work  it  is 
necessary  that  everything,  small  or  great,  be 
designed  in  harmony  ; that  everything,  whether 
building,  planting  trees,  shrubs,  expanse  of  water, 
grass  lawns,  &c.,  be  designed  or  planned  with 
due  consideration  to  its  fitness,  proportion,  and 
balance,  without  incongruity  or  discord.  To 
attain  this  completeness  and  unity  of  the  whole 
implies  that  to  a knowledge  of  architecture,  the 
chief  essential,  must  be  added  a study  of  the 
technics  of  good  gardening  and  of  arboriculture. 

The  true  park  must,  like  most  other  inventions, 
rest  on  the  foundation  of  good  planning,  worked 
according  to  whatever  characteristic  is  to  have 
predominance,  whether  seclusion  or  recreation, 
or  an  equal  combination  of  both.  On  level 
ground  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  shut  off  the 
various  recreation-grounds  into  proper  compart- 
1 ments,  the  eye  never  being  high  enough  to  obtain 
a panoramic  view,  but  in  dealing  with  a site  with 
1 considerably  varying  levels  much  would  depend 
(upon  the  disposal  of  these  features.  The 
I trampled  grass  of  the  cricket-crease,  the  cinder- 
1 path  of  the  cycling-course,  and  the  excited  noise 
of  the  footballers,  are  disturbing  elements  which 
(require  careful  handling,  but,  as  a rule,  every- 
thing which  is  calculated  to  induce  physical 
recreation  should  receive  careful  attention.  The 
(requirements  of  the  surrounding  population 
! would,  of  course,  decide  what  to  go  in  for,  but 
! the  following  are  specially  worthy  of  considera- 
tion : — Lake  for  boating  and  bathing-ponds  ; 
children’s  playground  ; cycling-tracks  ; football- 
grounds  ; cricket  - creases,  bowling  - greens  ; 
archery-courts  ; quoit-grounds  ; gymnasiums  for 
both  sexes  ; tennis-lawns. 

Mr.  Mawson  gave  alternate  designs  which  he 
had  prepared  for  the  laying  out  of  the  East  End 
Park,  Wolverhampton,  which  he  regards  as  a 
•good  specimen  of  a typical  site  for  a modern  park, 
-.well  calculated  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
isurrounding  population.  Although  too  much  stress, 
he  said,  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  planning  or  frame- 
work of  the  public  park,  to  clothe  and  adorn  with 
ibeautyeach  respective  part,  and  still  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  whole  through  all  details  with  thorough 
completeness  is  “taste’s  important  task.”  To 
accomplish  this  in  any  degree  worthy  of  the  end 
in  view,  we  must  study  and  idealise  nature. 

It  is  not  purposed  to  condemn  entirely  land- 
scape gardening  as  at  present  practised,  but  to 
advocate  more  the  judicious  selection  and  asso- 
ciation of  the  forms  of  nature,  and  to  dispose 
(them  according  to  artistic  conception  ; this  is 
iquite  another  thing  to  slavishly  copying  nature. 
Here  the  whole  skill  of  the  nature  lover  finds 
pleasure  in  turning  her  weakness  into  strength 
land  her  crudeness  into  grace.  Then  there  is  the 
touching-up  of  nature,  or  helping  nature  to  speak 
: the  truth.  This  is  a phase  of  park  designing 
which  always  requires  careful  thought,  as 


nearly  every  site  possesses  different  natural 
features. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  foregoing 
touching-up  principle  is  the  only  possible  one  to 
adopt,  but  even  here  it  is  to  a great  extent  possible 
to  keep  clear  of  the  make-believes  which  charac- 
terise some  park-makers’  work.  Take  a case  in 
point,  say  a piece  of  land,  60  acres  in  extent, 
mostly  old  pastures  and  meadows  divided  by 
hedgerows  in  which  there  are  a few  old  trees,  the 
land  for  the  most  part  of  very  undulating 
character,  a stream  running  through  the  ground, 
the  soil  fairly  good,  ranging  from  black  to  brown 
loam,  lying  on  marly  clay  ; the  ground  largely 
surrounded  by  factories  and  coalpits,  the  atmo- 
sphere for  a town  fairly  clear.  The  requirements 
are — 1,  Lodge  and  two  main  entrances,  and  two 
foot  entrances ; 2,  lake  as  large  as  possible  for 
boating  ; 3,  cricket-ground  ; 4,  Tennis-lawns  and 
bowling-greens  ; 5.  main  drive  ; 6,  ample  walks 
and  roads  for  promenading.  The  sum  to  be  ex- 
pended, 6,ooo/.,  inclusive  of  keeper’s  lodge  and 
boundary  fence.  The  total  sum  to  maintain 
annually  not  to  exceed  500/.,  half  of  which  is 
to  be  supplied  out  of  the  rates,  the  remainder  to 
be  raised  in  revenues  from  the  park  in  boat- 
hire,  &c. 

A safe  estimate  for  the  erection  ot  the  park- 
keeper’s  lodge  and  entrance,  with  the  additional 
entrance,  would  be  1,000/.  ; the  fencing  would 
probably  not  be  less  than  1,000/.,  and  the  two 
smaller  entrances  250/.,  leaving  3,750/.  to  expend 
upon  laying  out  the  park. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  laying 
out  of  a park  of  this  description,  especially  in  a 
populous  neighbourhood,  is  to  obtain  as  large  a 
lake  as  possible.  It  would  require  an  area  of  not 
less  than  12,000  yards  super  of  gravel  walks  and 
spaces,  which  estimated  at  23.  6d.  per  yard, 
exclusive  of  excavation,  would  cost  not  less  than 
1,500/.  Then  there  is  the  cricket  crease.  If 
more  than  one  site  suggest  themselves,  select  the 
one  nearest  the  boundary  road,  so  as  to  allow  of 
a separate  entrance.  The  same  should  be  done 
in  respect  to  the  children’s  playground,  but 
choosing  the  most  populous  side  of  the  park. 
Tennis  lawns  and  bowling  greens  can  be  located 
anywhere,  as  they  are  not  disturbing  elements  in 
any  park. 

The  main  drive  should  have  something  of 
directness  about  it,  and  not  be  less  than  20  ft.  in 
width.  To  the  east,  or  from  whichever  quarter 
the  winds  of  the  district  were  most  prevalent,  the 
planting  should  be  dense,  preferably  of  Scotch  fir, 
if  it  would  grow.  The  side  bounded  by  factories 
and  mines  would  require  tall  growing  trees  to 
block  out  these  surroundings  and  give  an  aspect 
of  quietude  to  the  Park.  At  other  places,  where 
the  traffic  was  likely  to  be  great,  the  sides  of  the 
hills  would  be  planted  with  masses  of  native  trees, 
such  as  beech,  elm,  sycamore,  chestnut,  cherry, 
crab,  thorn,  with  undergrowth  of  common  holly, 
yew,  elder,  dogwood,  mahonia,  and  privet.  In 
the  dells  groups  of  rhododendrons  might  be  intro- 
duced. The  lake  margin  would  be  planted  at 
intervals  with  masses  of  silver-leaved  and  other 
willows,  alders,  &c.  If  after  this  there  was  400/. 
or  500/.  to  spare,  it  could  be  expended  on  a 
simply-designed  erection  placed  at  a point  con- 
venient to  the  lake  and  drive,  and  towards  the 
centre  of  the  park  if  possible.  This  could  serve 
the  purpose  of  refreshment-room,  rain-shelter, 
cloak-room,  with  conveniences.  If  possible  to 
fill  the  other  conditions,  the  building  might  be 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  serve  also  as 
a boat-house. 

In  such  a park  as  the  one  just  described,  every- 
thing of  a cast-iron  or  tin  tabernacle  nature  should 
be  avoided.  There  would  be  no  bedding-out  or 
display  of  foreign  shrubs  of  the  monkey-puzzler 
order,  nor  would  there  be  any  notices  warning 
people  to  keep  off  the  grass ; every  pleasing 
natural  feature  would  be  retained,  but  its  pictu- 
resqueness enhanced  wherever  possible,  and 
everything  unsightly  blocked  out  and  hidden. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  the  two  ideas  which 
are  possible  without  violating  the  canons  of  good 
taste;  “ the  first  is  made  on  purpose  to  please,” 
the  second  is  nature’s  work  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  man  with  as  little  interference  as  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  Mawson  next  described  the  landscape 
park,  of  which  he  cites  as  an  example  Hanley 
Park.  This  is  a park  of  some  eighty  acres  in 
extent.  Very  little  of  the  ground  was  in  its 
natural  state,  being  partly  covered  by  pits,  mounds, 
refuse  for  ironworks,  brickfields,  and  potteries. 
None  of  the  land  was  pastured,  a lake  had  to  be 
made,  a pavilion  provided,  and  also  ample 
terraces  for  promenading.  Mr.  Mawson  sug- 
gested that  small  gardens  and  open  spaces  should 
invariably  be  treated  in  an  architectural  and 


formal  manner,  quietness  of  style  should  be  their 
chief  characteristic. 

In  small  parks  of  five  to  ten  acres,  fountains 
and  architecturally  treated  ponds  may  often  be 
worked  in  with  good  effect.  A wealth  of  flowers 
arranged  in  formal  beds  is  always  appreciated  in 
small  parks.  Lawn-tennis  courts  and  bowling- 
greens,  within  quaintly  clipped  hedges,  always 
look  well.  Colonnades,  parterres,  avenues  of 
pollarded  limes,  give  grateful  shade.  All  walks 
should  be  broad,  especially  on  terraces,  never  less 
than  10  ft.  on  a terrace,  and  promenade  walks 
never  less  than  20  ft.  Shelters  and  band-stands 
should  be  specially  designed  to  harmonise  with 
other  features  in  the  park  ; high  keeping  and 
primness  should  always  be  associated  with  small 
parks. 

As  a rule,  parks  and  gardens  of  ten  to  twenty 
acres  should  not  be  cut  up  by  drives,  especially 
if  in  a district  with  a large  working-class  popula- 
tion. 

Fine  broad  avenues  are  always  appreciated. 
For  this  purpose  limes,  planes,  elms,  beech,  or 
sycamore,  are  the  best.  The  width  of  an  avenue 
should  never  be  less  than  45  ft.,  and  the  trees 
should  never  be  planted  closer  than  35  ft.  apart. 
Of  the  things  to  specially  avoid  Mr.  Mawson 
enumerated  unreality  and  pretence  in  design  ; 
narrow  walks  and  drives  ; the  arrangement  of 
football  grounds  in  the  centre  of  a park,  unless  of 
considerable  size ; all  appearances  of  jerry  in 
construction  and  veneer  in  ornament, ; bad 
drainage  : narrow  belts  in  planting  ; small,  specky 
plantations,  &c. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  suggestions  have  been 
urged  time  and  again  by  the  writer  when  dealing 
with  Parks  Committees  or  Corporations,  but  in 
reply  it  has  very  generally  been  stated  that  the 
views  here  expressed  show  too  great  a confidence 
in  the  art  perception  and  good  feeling  of  those 
who  generally  patronise  public  parks,  such  replies 
being  very  often  backed  up  by  numerous  instances 
of  destruction,  especially  of  verges  and  lawns,  and 
in  other  cases  of  trees  and  flowers.  So  firmly 
have  some  Committees  been  impressed  with  this 
idea  that  it  has  led  to  all  sorts  of  bad  arrange- 
ments in  parks  with  which  the  writer  has  had  to 
do.  At  Wolverhampton,  for  instance,  a walk  is 
to  follow  the  margin  of  the  lake,  because  of  a fear 
lest  any  turf  or  plantations  which  ran  down  to  the 
water’s  edge  should  be  destroyed.  After  consider- 
able study  of  the  subject,  the  writer  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  public  value  most  things 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  earnest  work  put 
into  them  by  the  designer  and  craftsmen  working 
under  him.  Where  destruction  takes  place  it  is 
very  often,  “ though  not,  of  course,  always,” 
because  the  thing  destroyed,  had  little  right  to 
exist,  or  otherwise  because  the  planning  was  so 
bad  that  destruction  was  but  the  natural  sequence. 

Trade  Effluents. 

Mr.  W.  Spinks,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  of  Leeds, 
Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Engineering,  Yorkshire 
College,  Victoria  University,  next  read  a paper 
on  “ Trade  Effluents.”  He  said  he  did  not 
propose  to  lay  before  them  any  particular  methods 
of  dealing  with  trade  effluents  per  se,  but  rather  to 
submit  some  considerations  in  those  cases  where 
they  do  discharge  into  existing  sewers,  or  where 
it  might  be  desired  that  they  should  discharge 
into  any  contemplated  system  of  new  sewers. 
The  first  point  that  presented  itself  was — what 
right  had  manufacturers  to  have  their  effluents 
connected  with  the  public  sewers  ? Many  of 
them,  by  long  user,  had  acquired  a prescriptive 
right,  but  the  bulk  of  them,  no  doubt,  would  be 
governed  by  existing  legislation,  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  delightfully  vague.  Having 
quoted  the  special  clause,  dealing  with  manu- 
facturers’ refuse,  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act, 
1876,  Sec.  7,  Mr.  Spinks  remarked  that  the  law 
being  as  it  was,  they  must  do  the  best  they  could 
with  the  conditions  that  present  themselves  to 
them.  First  of  all,  they  must  make  sure  in 
formulating  any  new  scheme  of  sewerage,  what 
were  sewers  and  what  streams.  In  many  places 
watercourses  had  been  culverted,  and  to  them 
had  been  connected,  besides  wastes  for  manu- 
factories, drains  from  houses.  During  1S94  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  by  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Joint  Committee  under  the  powers  of  their  Act 
of  1892  (ch.  cxci. ) against  a manufacturer  for 
polluting  a stream,  when  it  was  proved  in 
evidence  that  the  stream  was  culverted,  and  that 
it  received  the  sewage  from  two  or  more  houses, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  held  at  Quarter  Sessions 
that  it  was  a sewer,  as  defined  by  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  and  that  the  proceedings 
should  have  been  instituted  against  the  Sanitary 
Authority.  This  decision  was  of  importance  to 
all  au'horities  acd  their  engineers.  The  quantity 
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of  domestic  sewage  varied,  according  to  the  class 
of  property  in  the  district  and  the  habits  of  the 
population,  from  ten  to  forty  gallons  per  head  per 
day,  and  the  maximum  quantity  discharged  at 
any  given  period  of  the  day  could  be  approxi- 
mately ascertained,  but  not  so  the  quantities  of 
trade  effluent.  The  magnitude  of  this  portion  of 
the  question  would  be  understood  when  they 
learnt  that  an  ordinary-sized  bleach  or  calico- 
printing  works  dispersed  each  working-day 
500,000  gallons  of  effluent  water.  Domestic 
sewage  was  never  very  variable  in  its  constitution, 
but  it  trade  effluents  were  added  there  would  be 
noticed  during  its  flow  striking  changes  both  in 
its  colour  and  in  its  odour,  according  to  the  kind 
of  waste  discharged  from  the  manufactories.  In 
places  where  the  textile,  tinctorial,  and  chemical 
trades  were  carried  on  they  found  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids,  alkalies,  soap-lees, 
solutions  of  iron,  zinc,  tin,  alum,  copper,  chrome, 
antimony,  and  arsenic,  waste  dye  liquors,  spent 
dye  wares,  glue,  size ; dressings,  lint,  fleece, 
fibre,  and  waste  tin  solutions.  In  districts  where 
hardware,  iron-wire,  and  kindred  trades  were  pre- 
valent, they  found  the  sewage  holding  in  solution 
iron  in  considerable  amount,  derived  from  pickling 
iron-wire,  also  containing  salts  rf  iron,  as 
ferrous  chloride.  Where  trade  effluents  were 
discharged  into  the  sewers  it  was  essential, 
if  the  process  of  treatment  was  to  have  justice 
done  to  it,  that  manufacturers  must  treat  the 
sanitary  authorities  fairly,  and  must  discharge 
their  effluents  equally,  as  far  as  possible,  and  not 
hoard  up  their  strongest  liquor  for  despatch 
during  the  night  or  on  Sundays,  unless  they  were 
desirous  of  the  authorities  coming  within  the 
clutches  of  the  River’s  Board,  which  was  an  ex- 
perience more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance.  The  question  of  the  treatment  of 
combined  sewage  was  essentially  one  to  be  settled 
by  chemists  and  bacteriologists,  leaving  the 
engineer  to  design  the  necessary  works  requisite 
for  the  process.  Having  quoted  the  experience  of 
Nottingham,  Bradford,  and  Nuneaton,  Mr.  Spinks 
said  it  seemed  clear  that  in  dealing  with  combined 
sewage  the  engineer  would  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide ample  tank  accommodation,  and  how  to 
determine  their  capacity  was  likely  to  baffle  his 
ingenuity,  owing  to  the  difficulties,  as  had  already 
been  pointed  out,  in  ascertaining  the  daily  flow 
for  any  constant  period.  It  was  well  known  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  sewage’purification,  the  Local 
Government  Board  insisted  that  there  should  be, 
as  a minimum  for  filtering  purposes,  one  acre  of 
land  to  every  2,000  persons,  their  opinion  being 
that  at  present  there  was  not  a testimony  suffi- 
ciently unanimous  as  to  the  efficiency  of  any  other 
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system  of  purifying  sewage.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  he  was  aware  that  feeling  ran  rather  high  in 
many  districts  upon  the  equity  of  levying  rates 
upon  the  manufacturers  lor  the  purposes  of 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works  when  they 
were  not  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
sewers  and  works,  but  were  called  upon  to  expend 
their  own  capital  in  providing  plant  for  treating 
the  effluent  upon  their  own  premises.  The  whole 
question  was  a very  delicate  one,  and  that  was 
hardly  the  place  or  the  time  to  discuss  it,  the 
parties  to  determine  it  being  the  communities 
affected,  and  the  sanitary  authorities,  as  engineer- 
ing did  not  enter  into  this  stage  ; but  before  any 
change  could  take  effect  it  appeared  clear  that 
alterations  would  have  to  be  brought  about  in  the 
existing  laws,  both  as  to  rating  and  river  pollution, 
and  this  would  necessarily  be  a very  slow  business 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Parliamentary  work- 
shop. There  was  just  one  other  feature  that 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  was  the 
constant  changes  which  were  being  brought  about 
by  new  discoveries  in  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
sciences  affecting  the  processes  carried  on  in  the 
various  industries,  and  which  were  all  tending  to 
lessen  the  obnoxiousness  of  the  polluting  effluent, 
and  often  result  in  discovering  elements  of  value 
in  the  bye-products,  which  render  their  recovery 
simple  and  profitable. 

Mr.  C.  Jones,  Ealing,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Mawson  and  Mr.  Spinks  for  their  papers. 

Mr.  Clarson,  Tamworth,  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  accorded  with  acclamation. 

Subsequently  a visit  was  made  to  Messrs. 
Oates  & Green’s  works — the  brick  - works  at 
Horley  Green-road — and  the  pipe  works  at  Ellen 
Royd.  Messrs.  Oates  & Green  entertained  the 
members  to  luncheon,  after  which  the  party 
drove  to  the  Corporation  Waterworks  at  Castle 
Carr,  which  were  described  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Paskin,  C.E.,  the  waterworks’  engineer.  On 
Saturday,  June  29,  the  members  visited  the  stone 
quarries  of  Messrs.  Brooke  & Son,  the  “Silex 
Brand,”  the  new  markets,  and  other  public  works 
in  Halifax. 


Open  Spaces. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  London  has  agreed  to  issue  a faculty  for  placing 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  under 
the  control  of  the  churchwardens  in  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  for  laying  it  out  as  a public  garden, 
and  so  maintaining  it.  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Consistory  Court.  The  faculty  will  also  provide  for 
an  enlargement  of  the  graveyard  by  some  land  to  be 
given  by  the  London  County  Council  in  exchange 
for  a small  portion  of  the  graveyard  which  the 
Council  seek  to  acquire  for  their  new  street  from  the 
church  to  Bethnal  Green. 


Jllustratlons. 

ST.  ANN’S  CHURCH,  WANDSWORTH. 

■ HE  original  church  was  designed  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  opened  in 
the  year  1824.  On  plan  it  is  a simple 
parallelogram,  measuring  9 ft.  by  57  ft.  internally 
and  having  a deep  gallery  on  three  sides.  At  the 
east  end  there  is  a kind  of  elliptical  bay-window, 
in  which  stands  the  altar,  and  there  is  a small 
vestry  on  each  side  of  the  said  bay.  The  view 
shows  the  proposed  new  chancel,  with  a chapel 
on  the  south  side,  having  an  organ-chamber  above, 
and  vestries  for  the  clergy  and  choir  on  the  north 
side.  The  chancel  is  groined  in  plaster.  The 
architect  for  the  new  work  is  Mr.  Ed.  W.  Mount- 
ford. 


FRIEZE,  TOWN  PI  ALL,  SHEFFIELD. 

The  portion  of  the  frieze  illustrated  is  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  principal  entrance  of  the  new 
Town  Hall,  Sheffield,  and  represents  the  less 
skilled  labour  of  the  district.  On  the  right-hand 
portion  will  be  represented  the  crafts  and  arts  of 
Sheffield  ; this  portion  we  shall  probably  publish 
in  a future  number. 

The  projection  of  the  figures  varies  from  2^  in. 
at  the  top,  to  1^  in.  at  the  feet  of  figures  to 
accommodate  the  angle  of  site,  as  exemplified  in 
the  best  Greek  work,  i.e.  the  Parthenon  frieze  ; 
and  has  been  modelled  from  the  front  or  surface 
plane,  this,  in  Mr.  Pomeroy’s  opinion,  being  the 
true  plane  of  all  glyptic  art,  the  opposite  to  the 
building  up,  or  back  plane  of  plastic  decoration. 
The  entire  length  of  the  east  portion  of  frieze  is 
36  ft.  by  3 ft.  5 in.  high. 


EARLSHALL,  FIFE. 

We  give  a general  drawing  of  this  interesting 
house  and  its  surroundings,  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
R.  S.  Lorimer,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  restoring  and  adding  to  it , and  also 
illustrations  of  the  hall,  and  of  the  ceiling  of  one 
of  the  rooms  from  photographs.  We  also  append, 
as  engravings,  a plan  of  the  house  and  a view  in 
the  courtyard. 

The  double-page  lithograph,  showing  the  house 
and  garden  as  now  treated,  is  from  a drawing  at 
present  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  house,  though  not  a very  large  one,  is  of 
considerable  interest  in  a historical  sense.  The 
following  information  in  regard  to  it  is  taken 
from  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Lorimer  on  the  occasion 
when  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association, 
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permission  of  the  owner,  paid  a visit  to  the 
ise. 

r The  ancient  Earls  of  Fife  are  supposed  at  one 
e to  have  had  a castle  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
ice  the  name.  The  first  trace  to  be  found  of 
name  of  Earlshall  is  in  a charter  of  James  IV., 
ed  March  28,  1497,  whereby  the  King  bestows 
:w  on  Sir  Alexander  Bruce,  ‘ the  lands  of 
rlshall  and  Prusk.’  It  is  of  his  son  Sir 
lliam  that  it  is  recorded  on  his  tombstone : 
ieir  lyis  of  al  piete  ane  lantern  bricht,  Schir 
lyam  Bruce,  Erlshal,  Knycht.’ 
t is  the  fifth  laird  whose  name  is  associated 
:h  the  building  of  Earlshall.  He  succeeded 
•ut  the  year  1580  and  was  twice  married,  first 


to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  of 
Largo,  who  appears  to  have  died  early,  as  Sir 
William’s  name  is  most  frequently  seen  in  con- 
junction with  the  initials  of  his  second  wife,  Dame 
Agnes  Lindsay,  the  device  of  two  intertwined 
hearts  bearing  the  initials  ‘ W.  B.,  D.  A.  L.’ 
occurring  many  times  in  the  decoration  of  the 
house.  Sir  William  had  much  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  his  lady,  for  it  was  apparently  with  her 
money  that  the  Earlshall  as  we  now  see  it  was 
built  and  garnished. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hendersons  of 
Fordel,  and  was  sold  in  1825  by  Sir  R.  Bruce 
Henderson,  to  the  late  Colonel  Long,  of  Bromley 


Hill,  Kent.  He,  however,  never  lived  in  the 
place  and  was  allowing  the  house  to  fall  into  utter 
ruin,  when  it  was  sold  by  his  representatives  a 
few  years  ago  to  the  present  proprietor,  and  it 
could  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  anyone 
with  a keener  appreciation  of  its  charm.  It  is 
needless  to  describe  the  state  of  dilapidation  and 
decay  into  which  the  house  had  fallen,  after  being 
left  for  more  than  seventy  years,  not  only  to  the 
elements,  but  to  the  tender  mercies  of  every  trip 
and  Sunday-school  treat  in  three  or  four  counties. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  a development  of  what 
is  called  the  |_  plan,  that  is  two  buildings  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  with  the  main  staircase  in  a 
tower  in  the  internal  angle,  and  in  this  case  there 
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is  also  a large  tower  at  the  north-east  angle  corner. 
The  staircase  tower  is  carried  up  to  the  top,  and 
there  finished  with  a small  turret,  which  gives 
access  to  a platform  roof,  commanding  a fine  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  with  St.  Andrews  in 
the  distance. 

In  continuation  of  the  western  front  there  is  a 
high  enclosing  wall,  connecting  the  main  house 
with  some  smaller  buildings  which  are  locally 
known  as  4 Dummy  Daw’s  House,’  the  whole 
forming  a courtyard,  in  which  the  old  draw-well 
is  placed,  and  enclosed  on  the  east  side  by  a low 
wall  and  balustrade,  and  this  side  of  the  court- 
yard opens  directly  into  the  garden.  Unhappily 
all  traces  of  its  design  had  disappeared,  the  walls 
alone  remaining.  An  attempt,  however,  has  been 
made  to  lay  it  out  on  what  were  probably  the  old 
lines,  some  of  the  old  Scotch  gardens  having  been 
studied  for  this  purpose.  This — of  having  the 
garden  close  to  the  house — was  the  old  traditional 
arrangement. 

Though  not  large,  the  house  contains  several 
notable  rooms,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
the  gallery  on  the  second  floor,  measuring  50  ft. 
by  iS  ft.,  and  some  13  ft.  high,  and  containing  a 
painted  ceiling  of  very  curious  design.  This  is  a 
wooden  boarded  ceiling  taking  the  form  of  a flat 
semi-ellipse,  and  comes  down  on  to  the  walls 
without  any  cornice  or  moulding.  The  upper 
part  of  the  wall  is  divided  into  compartments  by 
arcading  formed  of  painted  pilasters  and  flat 
arches.  In  each  compartment  was  a motto — 
most  of  these  have  long  since  disappeared,  one  of 
the  few  remaining  informs  the  reader  that  a ‘ nice 
wyf  and  a back  doore,  oft  maketh  a riche  man 
poore.’  The  ceiling  itself  is  divided  into  upwards 
of  three  hundred  panels,  alternately  square  and 
circular,  and  joined  by  scroll  work.  The  circular 
panels  are  filled  in  with  heraldic  devices,  the  arms 
of  Bruce  of  Earlshall  being  depicted  in  the  centre, 
and  immediately  around  are  grouped  shields  bear- 
ing the  cognisances  of  the  families  with  which 
the  Bruces  were  allied  matrimonially,  and  to  the 
west,  the  arms  of  many  of  the  noble  families  of 
Scotland.  On  the  eastern  portion  are  seen  mixed 
up  in  the  most  naive  confusion,  the  coats  of  many 
notable  characters  in  both  sacred  and  profane 
story — ‘ Arthur  of  Brittayne  ’ keeping  strange 
company  with  ‘Judas  Maccrebeus  ’ ; ‘David, 
King  of  Israel,’  jostling  ‘ Hector,  Prince  of 
Troy  ’ ; figures  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues  are  also 
represented,  decked  out  in  gay  seventeenth- 
century  costume.  The  source  of  all  this  in- 
spiration was  found  to  be  Sir  David  Lindsay’s 
heraldry,  which  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the 
Advocates’  Library,  and  was  a few  years  ago 
reproduced. 

The  square  panels  are  filled  in  with  repre- 
sentations of  animals  ; the  source  from  which 
these  were  taken  has  not  yet  been  traced, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  they  were  copied 
out  of  some  mediaeval  ‘ Bestiary,’  of  which 
examples  still  exist  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford, 
and  elsewhere.  They  were  the  precursors  of  our 
natural  histories  of  to-day,  but  many  of  the 
animals  represented  must  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  designer’s  fertile  imagination,  as  they  are  such 
as  never  were  on  land  or  sea.  The  decoration, 
which  is  in  black  and  white  distemper,  is 
altogether  a piece  of  seventeenth-century  fancy 
work  quite  unique  in  its  kind.  Its  preservation 
was  a task  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
deplorable  condition  that  the  roof  of  the  house 
had  been  allowed  to  get  into.  It  was  only 
where  the  work  was  clearly  legible  that  it  was 
touched — where  the  devices  in  the  panels  were 
gone  altogether  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
replace  them. 

The  ceiling  in  a bedroom  shows  decoration  of 
a similar  character.  This  is  a flat  ceiling  formed 
of  massive  beams  with  plain  boarding.  The  space 
between  the  beams  is  divided  into  panels  by  scroll 
work,  and  with  a picture  of  an  animal  in  each 
alternate  panel  ; the  beams  themselves  having 
very  roughly  painted  on  them,  in  black  on  white, 
stars,  flowers,  and  conventional  meanders. 

The  other  ceiling  of  interest  in  the  house  is 
that  in  the  small  panelled  parlour  on  the  first 
floor,  which  unlike  the  others  is  in  colours,  which 
must  once  have  been  bright.  It  is  a flat  ceiling, 
roughly  boarded,  and  to  a large  scale  are  painted 
the  arms  of  Sir  William  Bruce  and  his  lady. 

It  is  curious  in  a house  of  this  date  to  find  that 
it  does  not  contain  any  enriched  plaster  work,  a 
form  of  decoration  in , which  some  of  the  old  Fife 
houses  are  very  rich. 

A very  elaborately  framed  and  panelled  oak 
door,  leading  from  the  gallery  to  a small  bedroom 
at  the  top  of  the  north-east  tower,  is  worthy  of 
note. 

The  * cat  hole  ’ is  to  be  seen  cut  through  the 
lower  panels  of  many  of  the  doors.  This  seems 


to  have  been  a common  custom,  and  sometimes 
the  hole  was  provided  with  a little  sliding  shutter 
on  the  room  side  of  the  door.  The  use  of  these 
holes  apparently  was  to  enable  the  cat  to  hunt 
the  house  from  attic  to  basement,  whenever  the 
humour  seized  her. 

The  fireplace  in  the  stone  hall  is  also  worthy 
of  note,  as  it  has  a granite  lintel  1 1 ft.  long  by 
nearly  2 ft.  deep.” 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  Art  Journal  devotes  illustrated  articles  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler  and  the  memory 
of  Caldecott  ; the  former  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens, 
the  latter  by  Lady  Dilke.  Miss  Hepworth  Dixon 
contributes  also  a well-written  and  thoughtful 
article  on  the  deceased  French  painter  Munticelli, 
whom  perhaps  she  rather  overrates.  “ The 
Home  of  William  the  Conqueror  ” is  the  title  of 
a supplement  article  on  Caen  and  its  architectural 
monuments. 

The  Studio  publishes  reproductions  of  some  of 
M.  Helleu’s  dry-points,  and  a good  article  by 
Mr.  Wedmore  on  “ The  Art  of  the  Pastellist”  ; 
also  an  “ interview  ” with  Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke,  with 
illustrations  from  several  of  his  works. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  two  articles  of 
special  interest  to  our  readers  ; one  is  “ An 
Architect’s  Vacation,”  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Peabody, 
No.  I.  of  a series,  and  which  deals  with  “ Rural 
England.”  The  writer  shows  a correct  apprecia- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  English  county  archi- 
tecture, both  of  the  mansion  and  the  cottage  type, 
and  it  is  of  some  interest  to  notice  how  its  charac- 
teristics appear  to  the  eye  of  an  American  archi- 
tectural visitor.  The  following  passage  is  worth 
quoting : — 

“When  we  forget  the  poor  man  and  his  sur- 
roundings, there  is  little  left  in  England  that  is  not 
beautiful.  ' Long  and  low ' are  words  that  best 
describe  the  elements  of  English  building  design. 
The  long,  low  walls  of  the  cathedrals  offer  striking 
contrasts  to  the  masses  of  masonry  that  tower  above 
such  towns  as  Beauvais  and  Amiens,  while  the 
minute  entrances  at  Wells  have  little  relationship 
with  the  gorgeous  portals  of  the  great  French 
churches.  Castles  like  Pensburst,  Stokesay,  and 
even  Warwick,  have  the  same  English  qualities,  and 
you  look  in  vain  among  them  for  the  snap  and  dash 
and  fire  of  the  French  chrtteaux,  such  as  l’ierrefonds 
or  Falaise  or  Azay-le-Rideau,  with  their  conical 
towers  and  many-vaned  spirelets.  In  the  same  way, 
also,  the  cottages  that  throughout  England  blend  so 
softly  and  so  picturesquely  with  the  peaceful  land- 
scape have  widespread,  home-like  roofs,  and  lie 
close  to  the  ground,  so  close  that  you  step  down  into 
most  of  them." 

The  other  article  we  referred  to  is  one  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Ludlow  (also  to  be  continued)  on  “ The 
Childhood  and  Youth  of  a French  ‘ Macon,’  ” an 
article  founded  on  a French  publication  which 
appears  to  be  in  the  main  autobiographical.  The 
same  number  contains  the  continuation  of  an 
exceedingly  interesting  set  of  articles  on  the 
physical  conditions  and  conformation  of  the 
planet  Mars,  and  the  probable  facts  as  to  the 
“ canals”  on  the  planet,  by  Mr.  Percival  Lowell. 

Harper  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Royal 
Cortissoz  on  “Some  Imaginative  Types  of 
American  Art,”  dealing  chiefly  with  the  work  of 
Mr.  Dewing  and  Mr.  Tryon,  two  painters  whose 
works  are  not  much  known  in  England.  Among 
the  illustrations  given,  that  from  Mr.  Dewing’s 
“ A Summer  Evening,”  with  the  three  women 
standing  in  thoughtful  attitudes  amid  a twilight 
landscape,  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  essentially  French 
in  sentiment  and  composition.  American  art  is 
an  echo  of  some  of  the  finest  phases  of  modern 
French  art,  but  only  an  echo.  Mr.  Julian  Ralph 
contributes  an  article  on  “The  Garden  of 
China,”  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Weldon. 
Mr.  Thorpe’s  article  on  “ The  University  of 
Pennsylvania,”  is  both  interesting  historically, 
and  for  its  illustrations  of  some  of  the  university 
buildings,  old  and  new. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  Schooling  on  “colour-music,”  written  two 
years  ago,  long  before  the  recent  demonstrations. 
Mr.  Schooling  does  not  make  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  we  can  go  about  and  invent  and 
perfect  a new  art  off-hand  ; he  quite  recognises 
that  it  is  a matter  of  slow  development,  but  the 
suggestions  which  he  makes  are  much  more  on 
the  right  track  than  those  of  Mr.  Wallace 
Rimington.  His  idea  of  a colour-instrument  is 


* The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
comment  upon. 


of  a succession  of  vacuum  tubes  or  chambers 
which  could  be  illuminated  by  means  of  a key- 
board, the  action  of  which  would  pass  electric 
currents  through  them.  There  is  something  to 
think  about  in  that.  The  author  avoids  the 
mistake  of  pretending  to  divide  colour  into  a 
scale  in  any  way  corresponding  to  the  musical 
scale.  Some  kind  of  scale  or  ratio  there  would 
probably  have  to  be,  to  produce  formal  works  of 
art,  but  there  is  no  need  to  imagine  it  as  having 
any  proportional  resemblance  to  the  musical 
scale.  The  article  is  worth  reading.  Prince 
Kropotkin  gives  in  the  same  number  one  of  his 
useful  summaries  of  “ Recent  Science,”  of  which 
the  most  interesting  portion  to  our  readers  is  that 
which  is  concerned  with  the  important  result  I 
which  antarctic  exploration  might  have  in  giving  I 
opportunity  for  additional  pendulum  measure-  I 
ments  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth,  the  j 
form  of  which  is  now  believed  to  be  less  I 
symmetrical  than  orthodox  geodesy  has  assumed.  I 
To  the  Century  Mr.  James  E.  Keeler  con-  I 
tributes  a “ popular  ” scientific  article  on  “ Tic-  I 
turirg  the  Planets,”  accompanied  by  reproduc-  j 
tions  Irom  drawings  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 
He  gives  one  or  two  examples,  showing  empha-  I 
tically  how  important  an  element  the  advance  in  I 
the  size  and  magnifying  power  of  telescopes  has  j 
been  ; the  large  telescope  in  the  Lick  Observatory 
in  one  instance  entirely  contradicting  the  evidence 
of  a smaller  instrument  as  to  the  outline  of  Saturn  s j 
shadow  on  his  rings.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  | 
difficulties,  not  only  in  constructing  but  in  using 
instruments  of  very  high  powers,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  limit  in  telescopic  power  has  been  reached 
yet.  The  series  on  “ Old  Dutch  Masters  ” illus-  I 
trates  Terburg,  with  some  rather  meagre  remarks,  j 
and  an  engraving.  A Japanese  “ Life  of  General  I 
Grant,”  with  eleven  reproductions  of  the  original 
Japanese  illustrations,  is  a contribution  of  raiher 
curious  interest.  i | 

In  the  Gentleman' s Magazine  Mr.  E.  Johnson’s 
record  of  “A  Drive  from  Paris  to  Nice”  is  an 
interesting  topographical  sketch  of  the  country 
passed  through,  and  may  suggest  a new  experi-  I 
ment  in  holiday  excursions.  _ I 

Scribners'  includes  what  we  might  almost  call  | 
“the  usual  article”  in  American  magazines  on  1 
designs  for  posters,  a subject  we  are  getting  rather 
tired  of,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  I 
seems  to  be  an  almost  endless  variety  of  illus-  I 
trations  to  choose  from.  The  direction  in  which 
the  progress  of  “ improvement  ” in  this  class  of  j 
design  has  moved  is  illustrated,  with  what  seems 
to  be  an  unconscious  and  unintentional  satire,  by  j 
the  placing  on  opposite  pages  Fred  Walker’s  fine 
design  for  the  “ Woman  in  White  ” and  an  unpub-  j 
fished  poster  design  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley,  I 
one  of  the  most  hideous  things  we  have  ever  seen 
on  paper.  The  “American  engravers”  chapter 
deals  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Eldridge  Kingsley, 
one  of  whose  engravings — of  a landscape  a work 
of  much  feeling  and  delicacy,  forms  the  frontis-  I 
piece  to  the  number.  I 

The  Fortnightly  Review  includes  an  article  by  1 
Mrs.  Pennell  on  the  French  exhibitions  of  the  j 
year,  of  the  usual  pessimistic  character.  Art  I 
criticism  seems  to  consist  now  in  sneering  at  all 
painters  except  two  or  three  who  hit  the  critic’s  j 
own  pet  ideal.  There  must  be  a reaction  from  I 
this  kind  of  thing  before  long. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  Mr.  A.  Wollaston  | 
Hutton  writes  an  article  in  recommendation  of  the 
establishment  of -a  National  Opera  House,  urging 
that  the  Government  should  set  apart  a site  and 
erect  a new  building  out  of  public  funds,  to  be 
leased  at  a nominal  rent  to  the  London  County 
Council,  who  should  maintain  the  building  out 
of  municipal  funds,  and  sublet  it  under  stringent 
conditions,  but  at  a nominal  rent,  to  operatic 
managers.  While  thoroughly  sympathising  with 
the  idea  of  a National  Opera  House,  we  can  only 
remark  here  that  the  suggested  site— the  vacant 
land  opposite  the  Horse  .Guards— would  be  a 
mistake,  just  as  Mr.  Mapleson’s  opera  house  onl 
the  Embankment  proved  to  be  ; it  is  too  far  froml 
the  best  residentialdistricts.  A situation  like  that  of 
the  Queen’s  Hall  would  be  more  to  the  purpose,  j 
Longman's  Magazine  reprints  Sir  B.  Richard- 
son’s address  on  “ Past  and  Ideal  Sanitation,’ 
delivered  before  the  Sanitary  Congress  at  Man- 
chester in  April  last.  There  is  a good  deal  (as 
the  title  half  implies)  that  is  somewhat  Utopian 
in  this  article.  The  suggestion  about  continuous 
terraces  on  the  house-tops,  and  their  arrangement 
and  connection,  for  instance  (page  287),  however 
attractive,  is  perfectly  impracticable,  unless  alb 
the  houses  were  first  built  over  again  with  special! 
constructive  preparation  for  it.  Unfortunately, 
“ideal”  sanitarians  do  not  hamper  themselves 
with  considerations  as  to  constiuctional  conditions. 
“Vernon  Lee”  contributes  to  the  same  maga- 
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e a charming  little  article  on  “Old  Italian 
rdens.” 

[n  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine , Mr.  Grant  Allen’s 
rd  paper  on  “ Evolution  in  early  Italian  Art,” 
iling  with  the  subject  of  “ The  Annunciation  ” 

I its  treatment  by  successive  painters,  is  interes- 
g and  well  illustrated. 

fhe  most  interesting  articles  to  us  in  the 
tgineering  Magazine  (New  York)  are  those  on 
i/ower,  Light,  and  Heat  in  City  Blocks,”  by 
. J.  E.  Talbot,  suggesting  the  combination  of 
ctricity  and  steam,  on  “A  Wooden  Stove-pipe 
Conveying  Water  ” — a very  large  one,  the 
rastruction  of  which  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
gravings  ; and  on  “ Heating  and  Ventilating 

II  Buildings,”  by  Mr.  L.  Allen.  This  last  is 
present  a peculiarly  American  problem,  but  to 
|ne  extent  become  an  English  one  also. 

The  Antiquary  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  F. 
[iverfield,  “ Quarterly  Notes  on  Roman 
iitain,”  and  an  illustrated  article  on  “ Some 
ediceval  Closing-rings  and  Knockers,”  but  the 
nstrations  strike  us  as  being  rather  well-known 
amples. 

The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist 
ptains  an  article  by  Mr.  Leader  Scott,  on  “The 
)man  Thermre  of  Fiesole,”  with  a plan  and  two 
jotographs. 

|The  fifth  number  of  Royal  Academy  Pictures 
hcludes  the  set,  a very  good  pictorial  risume  of 
e contents  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Monde  Moderne  gives  some  personal  im- 
:ssions  of  “ China,”  and  an  article  of  some 
erest  on  old  Parisian  streets  and  their  associa- 
ns  and  the  history  of  their  names,  under  the 
le  “ A Travers  les  Rues  de  Paris.” 

We  have  received  No.  22  of  the  monthly  issue 
Punch  Pictures , which  includes  some  admirable 
scimens  of  the  art  of  Charles  Keene,  and  some 
ll  favourites  by  Leech,  which  will  be  remembered 
d welcomed  again  by  many.  It  is  the  work  of 
pse  two  deceased  artists,  and  an  occasional  (too 
te)  bit  of  Richard  Doyle,  that  gives  the  real 
due  to  this  re-issue  : that  of  Keene  more 
pecially,  who  was  the  finest  genius  Punch  ever 
id  on  his  artistic  staff. 

1 > 

KEW  BRIDGE. 

(The  Surrey  County  Council  have,  unfor- 
hately,  at  last  been  obliged  to  recognise  that 
p present  condition  of  the  road  bridge  over  the 
lames  at  Kew  is  such  as  to  necessitate  the 
ilding  of  a new  structure,  and  they  have  con- 
juently  just  made  an  important  communication 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Middlesex 
mnty  Council  in  reference  to  this  matter.  It  is 
oposed  that  committees  of  the  Surrey  and  the 
iddlesex  Councils  should  meet  for  the  purpose 
coming  to  some  arrangement  regarding  the 
oportion  of  the  cost  each  of  these  bodies  should 
bscribe  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge. 

It  appears  that  in  1757  one,  Robert  Tunstall, 
jplied  to  Parliament,  and  ultimately  obtained 
rmission  to  build  a toll-bridge  over  the  river  at 
ds  site,  to  supersede  a ferry  owned  by  himself, 
id  which,  up  to  this  date,  was  the  only  means  of 
;mmunication  between  the  villages  of  Kew  and 
tentford.  The  influence  of  barge-owners  and 
Ihers  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  at 
is  point  caused  certain  privileges  to  be  inserted 
: the  Act,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  year 
I at  the  sanction  to  construct  a bridge  was  ob- 
:ined.  The  structure  which  was  then  erected, 

! nsisted  of  eleven  arches,  the  seven  central  ones 
| ing  composed  of  wood,  and  the  remainder  of 
pne  ; but  this  bridge  only  appears  to  have  lasted 
bout  twenty  years,  as,  in  17S2,  we  hear  of  a son 
!>  the  builder  petitioning  Parliament  for  authority 
|i  reconstruct  it,  and,  having  obtained  the  neces- 
ry  permission,  he  commenced  the  building  of 
e now  existing  bridge. 

(This  bridge,  which  is  only  24  ft.  wide  between 
e parapets,  took  some  six  years  to  construct.  It 
insists  of  seven  stone  arches,  the  central  one 
lying  a span  of  66  ft.  The  span  of  each  of  the 
jjoining  ones  is  55  ft.,  and  that  of  the  two  others 
[ either  side  is  slightly  less.  There  are  also 
/eral  small  arches  on  the  low  ground  of  the 
jrrey  shore.  As  far  as  architectural  appearance 
es,  the  bridge  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on 
- river  ; but  the  rise  is  too  great,  and  conse- 
lently  the  approaches  too  steep,  for  the  class  of 
hicular  traffic  it  is  now  necessary  to  accommo- 
te.  It  may  be  added  that  the  arches  are  too 
rrow,  especially  considering  the  strong  tides  at 
;w,  to  be  convenient  or  quite  safe  for  the  water 
[ffic. 

For  many  years  this  bridge  remained  the  pro- 
jty.of  the  builder,  but  was  at  length  sold  by 
n for  22,000/.,  and  continued  in  the  hands  of 
•vate  individuals  until  1872,  when  it  was  bought 


by  a joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  original 
claim  as  compensation  in  respect  of  tolls  was  at 
this  date  some  74,000/.,  but  the  owners  ultimately 
agreed  to  accept  57,300/.,  and  the  purchase  being 
completed  the  bridge  was  thrown  open  free  to  the 
public. 

That  the  demolition  of  this  bridge  must  come 
about  soon  we  had  long  foreseen  ; but  it  is  melan- 
choly to  think  that  there  is  probably  not  the  least 
chance  of  its  being  replaced  by  anything  half  as 
picturesque. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Jobbing  Works  Schedules.  — The  General 
Purposes  Committee  brought  up  the  following 
report,  the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

“On  June  19,  1894,  the  Council  resolved  that  a 
schedule  of  prices  should  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  Works  Department  and  the  Architect  and 
Engineer,  upon  which,  in  respect  of  jobbing  works, 
the  estimates,  measurements,  and  certificates  of  the 
Architect  and  Engineer  should  be  based,  and  that 
the  schedule  should  be  revised  periodically.  On 
February  26  we  reported  that  a schedule  of  prices  for 
jobbing  works  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Architect  had  been  prepared,  and  the  Council 
resolved  that  12.J  per  cent,  should  be  allowed  above 
the  schedule  of  prices  for  such  works.  On  March  26 
we  reported  that  a schedule  of  net  prices  for  hoarding 
and  shoring  works  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  valuer, 
the  Architect,  and  the  Manager  of  Works,  the  prices 
being  the  same  as  those  charged  under  the  last  con- 
tract for  similar  work.  We  have  now  to  report  that 
an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  schedule 
of  prices  for  works  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Engineer.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  rate 
above  the  schedule  of  prices  at  which  these  works 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  Works  Department 
should  be  provisionally  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  Before 
these  jobbing  works  were  handed  over  to  the  Works 
Department,  they  were  done  by  contractors,  one 
of  whom  received  7 per  cent,  and  the  other  3 per 
cent,  above  the  schedule  prices.  The  reasons 
assigned  by  the  Works  Committee  for  the  increase 
of  an  average  of  ah  percent,  oh  the  charges  of  the  last 
contractors  are  (1)  that  since  the  last  contract  was 
entered  into  on  January  r,  1893,  the  Council  has 
laid  down  a schedule  of  hours  of  labour  and  rates 
of  wages  which  contractors  have  had  to  adopt,  and 
which  are,  of  course,  observed  by  the  Works  De- 
partment ; and  (2)  that  these  works,  which  extend 
all  over  London,  are  carried  out  by  the  Works 
Department  from  one  centre,  whereas,  when  done 
by  contractors,  London  was,  for  the  purpose  of 
these  works,  divided  into  two  districts.  The  Works 
Committee  suggest  that  the  arrangement  should  be 
in  force  during  the  current  year,  viz.,  from  April  1, 
1895,  to  March  31,  1896,  in  order  that  all  accounts 
for  the  year  may  be  rendered  on  the  same  basis. 
We  concur  in  the  suggestions  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  recommend — 

‘ That  the  rate  above  the  schedule  for  prices  of  jobbing 
works  to  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
engineer  be  provisionally  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  above  the 
schedule  of  prices  in  the  last  contract  for  similar  works, 
the  arrangement  to  be  in  force  during  the  current  year, 
namely,  from  April  1,  1895,  to  March  31,  1896.’  ” 

Proposed  New  Street , Holborn  to  the  Sit  and. — 
Mr.  Beachcroft  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Improvements  Committee  whether  the  scheme 
for  the  new  street  between  Holborn  and  the 
Strand  would  be  matured  in  time  for  the  issuing 
of  the  necessary  Parliamentary  notice  this  year. 

Mr.  Goodman  said  he  could  not  say.  The 
project  was  a very  important  one,  and  the  com- 
mittee desired  to  have  full  time  to  consider  it. 
They  had  already  instructed  the  officers  to  bring 
up  plans  of  all  the  schemes  that  had  been 
proposed  in  the  past,  and  to  indicate  which  in 
their  opinion  was  the  best  one. 

Mr.  Emden,  later  in  the  sitting,  asked  when  it 
was  proposed  to  deal  with  the  unsanitary  area 
near  the  Strand  known  as  Clare  Market. 

Mr.  Bruce  said  the  matter  would  be  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  proposed  new  street. 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  shortly  before  six  o’clock. 


Methodist  Buildings,  Camelford,  Corn- 
wall.— A new  chapel  is  being  built  at  Camelford  in 
connexion  with  the  Linked  Methodist  Free  Church. 
Messrs.  Wise  & Wise,  of  Launceston,  are  the 
architects.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Hooper  & 
Dennis. 

Screen,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Kensington. 
— Mr.  Jas.  Brooks  writes  to  say  that  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  screen,  which  was  illustrated  in  our 
number  for  June  29,  it  should  have  been  mentioned 
that  the  sculpture  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Taylerson. 


ffioolts. 


Architecture  for  General  Readers  : a Short 
Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Motives  of 
Architectural  Design.  With  a Historical 
Sketch.  By  H.  FIeathcote  Stati-iam, 
F.R.I.B.A. ; Editor  of  the  Builder.  With 
Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author.  London  : 
Chapman  & Hall.  1895. 

HIS  book  cannot  or  course  be  “re- 
viewed,” in  the  ordinary  sense,  in 
these  columns,  but  we  may  draw  atten- 
tion to  its  existence,  and  explain  that  the 
object  of  it  is  to  supply — what  we  believe  is 
much  wanted — a book  of  moderate  size  giving 
such  an  outline  of  the  conditions  and  objects  of 
the  art  of  architecture,  and  of  its  general  history, 
as  may  be  of  interest  to  educated  persons  who 
have  no  professional  connexion  with  architecture. 

The  first  portion  of  the  book  is  critical,  and 
the  relation  of  construction  to  design  is  illustrated 
by  an  analysis  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  styles  of 
architecture,  as  being  the  most  complete  examples 
of  trabeated  and  arcuated  construction  re- 
spectively ; the  statical  conditions  of  the  beam 
and  arch  being  explained  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  understanding  their  influence  on  design.  The 
first  chapter  deals  with  what  may  be  called  the 
philosophy  of  architectural  design,  including 
some  special  exposition  as  to  the  importance  of 
plan  in  its  relation  to  design,  and  of  the  objects  to 
be  aimed  at  in  planning  a large  building.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  “Mouldings”  (a  subject 
generally  almost  passed  over  in  books  for 
amateur  readers),  another  to  architectural 
ornament,  and  another  to  architecture  as 
considered  in  its  relation  with  the  general 
aspect  of  cities  and  of  landscape.  The  second 
portion  of  the  book  consists  of  a brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  architecture,  in  which  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  historical  archi- 
tecture as  one  development,  the  different  forms  of 
which  are  all  more  or  less  connected  with  each 
other,  instead  of  dividing  the  subject  up  into 
chapters  on  various  styles  and  countries.  The 
book  contains  about  300  illustrations,  all  drawn 
by  the  author,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the 
frontispieces  to  the  first  and  second  parts)  drawn 
specially  for  this  publication. 

Though  the  book,  as  its  title  implies,  is  not 
addressed  to  architects,  some  points  in  it  may, 
perhaps,  not  be  without  interest  for  them,  and 
possibly  also  it  may  be. useful  to  young  students 
for  the  profession,  as  a first  book  to  give  them  an 
all-round  view  of  the  subject : but  this  is  for 
others  to  decide. 


Examinations  for  Local  Surveyors.  Questions 
set  at  the  Examinations  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute ; the  Surveyors’  Institution  ; the  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers’  Association  ; the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Carpenters.  With  Answers. 
London  : The  Sanitary  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
We  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  compliment  the 
author  of  the  answers  given  in  this  book,  and  we 
venture  an  opinion  that  a candidate  for  examina- 
tion relying  upon  them  would  have  a doubtful 
chance  of  success.  We  have  only  space  to  allude 
to  a few  inaccuracies,  but  these  will  show  the 
absence  of  care  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
book.  Under  the  head  of  “ Rivers  Pollution 
Act,”  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1S93  is  said  to  make 
a Sanitary  Authority  responsible  for  an  offence 
against  the  original  Act,  “ whether  the  sewer 
was  constructed  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  or  since  that  date.”  This  is  surely 
an  extraordinary  deduction  from  the  text  of  the 
Amending  Act,  and  the  Public  Health  Act  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter. 

In  defining  hard  and  soft  water  it  is  stated  that 
“water  at  or  below  six  degrees  of  hardness  is 
considered  soft,  above  twelve  degrees  hard.”  We 
were  under  the  impression  that  water  is  usually 
specified  as  “ hard  ” when  it  possesses  more  than 
six  degrees  of  hardness. 

Referring  to  ventilation  and  cubic  space,  it  is 
stated  that  “it  has  been  accepted  as  a standard 
of  purity  of  air  that  the  carbonic  acid  must  be 
kept  below  0 6 volumes  per  1,000.”  “Must  not 
exceed”  was  the  accepted  standard,  but  this 
standard  has  been  proved  unreliable  from  experi- 
ments made  by  Carnelly. 

In  describing  the  A.B.C.  sewage  precipitation 
“as  used  at  Aylesbury,”  it  is  stated  that  alum, 
blood,  clay,  and  charcoal  are  used.  Blood  is 
now  omitted  as  an  ingredient. 

This  book  is  one  of  a class  inimical  to  the 
system  of  examination  as  a test  of  efficiency,  as 
it  gives  facilities  for  obtaining  certificates  by 
means  of  a fair  memory,  with  an  entire  absence 
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of  knowledge  of  principles  involved.  When  we 
remember  the  large  powers  which  are  placed  by 
Government  in  the  hands  of  sanitary  officials, 
enabling  them  to  put  property-holders  to  con- 
siderable expense,  and  also  remembering  that 
Government  has  recognised  the  possession  of 
certificates  as  a qualification  for  such  officers,  it 
is  clear  that  a determined  stand  should  be  made 
against  any  system  which  may  tend  to  rob  such 
certificates  of  their  value. 


Les  Artistes  Calibres:  Hubert  Robert  et  Son 

Temps.  Par  C.  Gahillot.  Paris  : Libraire 

de  l’Art,  Rue  de  la  Victoire.  1S95. 

Hubert  Robert,  whose  name  and  works  are 
not  much  known  in  England,  may  be  called  the 
French  Pannini,  and  perhaps  owed  some  of  the 
suggestion  of  his  style  of  subjects  to  Pannini,  who 
was  a little  before  him  in  date.  Robert  spent  a 
long  time  in  Italy  making  studies  of  the  remains 
of  Classic  architecture,  which  he  reproduced  in  a 
pictorial  form,  but  in  a more  picturesque  and  less 
conventional  manner  than  Pannini.  Many  of  his 
compositions  which  are  illustrated  in  this  work 
are  very  good,  and  of  considerable  interest  for 
architects.  lie  was  also,  as  the  reproductions 
from  some  of  his  red  chalk  studies  indicate,  a 
good  and  free  sketcher  of  landscape  and  foliage, 
apart  from  the  architectural  subjects  which  seem 
to  have  formed  his  principal  interest. 

Hubert  Robert  returned  to  Paris  in  1765,  after 
an  eleven  years’  sojourn  in  Italy,  bringing  with 
him  an  immense  number  of  drawings  and  studies, 
and,  his  name  being  already  known  to  con- 
noisseurs, he  soon  achieved  a wide  reputation, 
especially  as  the  style  of  his  compositions  fell  in 
with  the  then  predominant  taste  for  everything 
Roman. 

The  book  in  which  his  life  and  works  are 
considered  by  M.  Gabillot,  is  one  of  the  most 
copious  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs— more 
so,  in  proportion  to  the  rest,  than  the  fame  or 
artistic  importance  of  Robert  would  justify  ; but 
it  deals  also  with  a very  interesting  period,  and 
gives  a great  deal  of  information  about  other 
artists  and  personages  of  the  time,  as  well  as 
about  the  one  to  whom  it  is  ostensibly  dedi- 
cated. 


Sussex.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  London  : 

George  Allen.  1894. 

A useful  popular  guide  to  the  county  of  Sussex> 
with  a good  map,  and  containing  a considerable 
amount  of  historical  and  legendary  information 
connected  with  the  towns  and  localities 
mentioned.  The  book  would  be  more  agreeable 
reading  if  the  author  were  not  so  continually  in 
“ a temper  ” with  somebody  or  something, 
chiefly  in  relation  either  to  ancient  remains  or 
modern  architecture,  about  which  latter  he 
almost  always  speaks  with  a contempt  which  has 
something  of  impertinence  about  it.  Even  if  he 
were  always  right,  which  we  question  very  much, 
a guide-book  is  not  the  place  for  these  demonstra- 
tions. 

As  the  author  expresses  a wish  to  be  informed 
of  any  omissions,  we  may  observe  that  the 
interesting  little  brick  church  of  Twineham,  in 
a very  out-of-the-way  situation,  appears  to  have 
escaped  his  notice. 


A rchucologia  Oxoniensis.  Part  V.  London : 

Henry  I-'rowde.  1895. 

The  Archmologia  Oxoniensis  increases  in  size, 
the  Fifth  Part  containing  more  papers  and  a 
greater  variety  of  interest  than  we  remember  in 
any  previous  number.  Mr.  Park  Harrison  writes 
a very  interesting  article  on  the  architecture  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  the  old  Schools,  in  which 
he  seems  to  show  pretty  clearly  that  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  like  other  “building-owners”  of  his  age, 
was  to  a great  extent  his  own  architect — at  least 
that  he  directed  the  main  design,  though  he  may 
not  have  supervised  all  the  details.  The 
Archreologia  is  not  now  confined  to  Oxford,  but 
contains  a kind  of  appendix  of  “ Recent  Dis- 
coveries,” antique  and  Mediaeval. 


Bletcliingley : a Disfranchised  Surrey  Village. 

By  J.  Tavenor  Perry.  London : B.  T. 

Batsford.  1895. 

This  illustrated  pamphlet  appears  to  be  “No. 
1 ” of  a series  under  the  general  title  “ Bye- 
way History,  or  short  studies  of  out-of-the- 
way  places.”  It  contains  historical  notes  accom- 
panied by  a good  many  sketches  of  curiosities  of 
the  place  ; old  houses  and  details,  the  hour-glass 
bracket  in  the  church,  &c.  Records  and  sketches 
of  old  villages  on  this  plan  ought  to  be  of  con- 
siderable interest*  and  we  hope  the  series  will  be 
continued. 


£be  Student's  Column. 

METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— II. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  ORES  (continued). 

HE  majority  of  the  ores  of  iron  mentioned 
in  the  last  article  are  exceedingly  common 
in  Nature.  They  chiefly  occur  in  three 
different  manners  : — (1)  Permeating  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  (2)  Crystalline  grains  in  other 
rocks,  or  fibrous,  and  (3)  In  veins  or  lodes. 

In  reference  to  the  first-mentioned  mode  of 
occurrence  we  may  instance  the  Northamptonshire 
iron  ore  as  a case  in  point.  This  is  found  on  the 
geological  horizon  known  as  the  Northampton 
Sand,  which  is  a thick  bed  of  sand,  siliceous,  cal- 
careous, or  micaceous,  usually  exhibiting  much 
oblique  lamination,  often  more  or  less  hard,  and 
sometimes  interstratilied  with  beds  of  clay.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  formation  is  usually  com- 
posed of  sands  and  clays,  whilst  the  lower  is 
impregnated  with  iron.  Professor  J.W.  Judd.C.B., 
remarks*  that  when  quarried  at  the  surface  the 
iron-ore  is  seen  to  be  composed,  to  some  con- 
siderable depth,  of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
only,  which  is  the  sole  form  in  which  it  is  worked. 
With  greater  depth,  or  where  the  bed  is  covered 
over  by  thick  deposits,  as  in  some  outliers,  or  on 
running  into  a hill,  the  character  of  the  iron 
entirely  changes,  being,  in  fact,  an  impure 
carbonate  of  a bluish  or  greenish-grey  colour. 
This  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  where  it 
comes  out  near  the  surface  the  iron,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  has  been  more  readily 
oxidised,  and  the  process  has  been  assisted  by 
percolating  water  ; the  solid  carbonated  beds 
below,  on  account  of  the  closeness  of  their  joints, 
are  much  less  pervious.  In  many  cases  the  iron 
is  found  a few  feet  from  the  surface,  and  is  dug 
from  a long  wall  or  face  of  the  deposit.  On  the 
ground  it  has  the  aspect  of  clinkers  and 
scoriaceous  matter,  interspersed  with  sandy 
and  ferruginous  earth.  Such  clinkers  are 
generally  of  a deep  brown  colour,  but  when 
broken  are  seen  to  have  a brownish-purple  or 
blue  heart.  No  ore  could  be  more  easily 
obtained  than  this  one ; it  is  generally  loose 
enough  to  be  broken  down  by  bars,  and  is  then 
thrown  up  into  railway  trucks,  temporary  lines 
having  been  laid  along  the  face  of  working  for  the 
time  being.  The  mould,  or  overburden,  taken 
away  as  the  face  is  dug  into  is  carefully  pre- 
served, so  that  when  the  ore  has  been  removed 
(it  is  only  a few  feet  in  thickness)  the  surface  of 
the  field  may  resume  its  wonted  aspect  by  the 
earth  being  replaced. 

Iron  also  occurs  (limonite)  in  sedimentary 
deposits  as  irregular  pans.  The  Plythe  beds  of 
the  Lower  Greensand  in  many  parts  of  Surrey 
contain  enormous  quantities  disposed  in  this 
manner.  Some  time  ago  we  gave  an  illustrationf 
of  a section  at  Tilburstow  Hill,  near  Godstone, 
to  show  the  effect  of  these  hard  iron  bands  in 
assisting  the  formation  to  resist  the  action  of  de- 
nudation, by  which  bold  surface  features  were 
produced.  In  that  case  the  iron  is  not  disposed 
as  clinkers,  but  as  irregular,  wriggling  bands  an 
inch  or  so  in  thickness,  permeating  the  soft,  ferru- 
ginous sand  in  all  directions.  Occasionally  it  is 
considerably  twisted,  and  forms  distinct  pipes  of 
iron.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  ore  and  others 
similar  to  it  in  the  Wealden  area  were  used  in 
iron  manufacture. 

Yet  a third  method  of  occurrence  in  sedi- 
mentary rocks — as  minute  grains.  These  iron 
grains  may  occur  alongside  such  ores  as  that 
described  from  Northamptonshire,  or  the  Lower 
Greensand  of  Surrey,  or  they  may  be  the  most 
abundant  constituent  of  a sand  suitable  for  the 
production  of  cast  iron.  Sometimes  they  are 
found  to  the  exclusion  of  practically  all  other 
matter,  as  near  Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  one  may  see  them  at  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  little  shots,  in  reality  oolitic  granules 
changed  into  iron.  A certain  amount  of  con- 
solidation would  render  these  similar  to  the 
celebrated  iron-ore  of  Cleveland,  in  Yorkshire. 
At  the  last-mentioned  locality,  the  original 
character  of  the  rock  is  entirely  replaced  by  iron, 
and  made  into  ironstone.  The  main  “ seam  ” of 
Cleveland  iron-ore  has  an  extent  of  between  300 
and  400  square  miles,  but  only  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  area  contains  really  good  mineral. 
The  ore  is  usually  rather  thickly  bedded,  and 
towards  the  base  has  a somewhat  greenish- grey 
tinge.  Except  at  the  outcrop,  it  is  mainly  in  the 
condition  of  ferrous  carbonate,  with  a small 
admixture  of  the  peroxide.  Silicate  of  iron  is 
present,  especially  in  the  oolitic  granules.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  replacement  of  original 

* “The  Geology  of  Rutland,  &c.,"  1875,  p,  115. 
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constituents  by  iron,  whereby  we  have  an  exact 
duplication  of  the  original,  is  a very  common 
feature  with  iron-ores  found  in  sedimentary  rocks 
in  many  parts  of  England. 

Iron  ore  frequently  occurs  as  the  matrix  of  sand- 
stones— binding  together  the  divers  particles 
composing  the  rock.  Then  we  have  the  clay- 
ironstone  of  the  Coal  Measures ; solid  sheets  of 
which  are  found  over  large  areas,  elsewhere 
represented  by  nodules  occurring  along  definite 
lines,  as  in  South  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire. 
This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a clay,  bound 
together  into  solid  stone  by  iron,  though  a large 
amount  of  replacement  may  have  taken  place. 
The  term  clay-ironstone  is  sometimes  applied  to 
an  ore  of  an  exceedingly  pure  character,  however, 
from  which  aluminous  earths  may  be,  practically, 
absent. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  intend  to  go  into 
the  abstruse  subject  of  the  origin  of  ores  ; but  a 
great  deal  will,  inferentially,  be  learnt  con- 
cerning the  matter  from  their  mode  of  occur- 
rence, and  the  student  finds  it  difficult,  in 
looking  over  divers  samples  of  ores,  to  disso- 
ciate their  appearance  from  their  origin,  what- 
ever that  might  have  been.  Everyone  knows 
that  iron  occurs  in  solution  in  many  different 
kinds  of  river  and  spring  water,  but  few 
persons  have  any  idea  as  to  how  rapidly  that  iron 
may  be  parted  with  to  form  a solid  mass.  The 
process  is  sometimes  effected  in  a few  days.  Go, 
for  instance,  to  Blackgang  Chine,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  walk  thence  on  the  shore  towards 
Atherfield  Point.  The  cliffs  are  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  several  kinds  of  sedimentary  deposits, 
more  than  one  of  which  cropping  out  just  above 
the  beach  contains  enormous  quantities  of  iron- 
ore  weathered  into  most  grotesque  shapes,  forming 
ledges  and  honeycombed  rocks.  From  these  beds 
issue  little  springs  of  water  impregnated  with  iron, 
which  ceaselessly  trickle  over  the  beach.  Here 
and  there  in  sheltered  nooks,  or  convenient  places, 
the  iron  is  rapidly  separated  from  the  spring 
water  (by  agencies  the  nature  of  which  we  need 
not  stop  to  inquire  into)  and  constitutes  a cement, 
binding  patches  of  beach-gravel,  sand,  and  shells 
together  into  solid  slabs  and  blocks.  In  parts  of 1 
Cornwall  gravel  made  into  stone  by  this  process 
only  yesterday,  as  it  were,  is  sufficiently  compact 
to  be  used  as  rough  building  material. 

Bog  iron  ore,  or  lake  ore,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  a commercial  product  forming  at  the 
present  day  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  elsewhere. 
In  colour  it  is  dark  brown  to  black,  and  may  be 
earthy  or  compact.  It  is  a mixture  of  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron,  phosphate  of  iron,  and  hydrated 
oxide  of  manganese,  frequently  with  clay,  sand, 
and  organic  matter.  Lake  ore  is  obtained  from 
the  bottom  of  lakes,  in  which  it  forms  everywhere 
on  the  shallower  slopes,  near  banks  of  reeds, 
where  there  is  no  strong  current  of  water.  It 
occurs  in  granular  concretions  of  the  size  of  small 
shot  up  to  nodules  6 in.  in  diameter,  the  deposit 
being  from  8 in.  to  30  in.  in  thickness.  This  ' 
ore  is  obtained  during  the  winter  by  inserting 
perforated  iron  shovels  through  holes  cut  in  the 
ice  ; and  so  rapidly  do  these  deposits  accumulate 
that  the  proprietor  can  reap  a crop,  perhaps  6 in. 
in  thickness,  every  twenty-five  years. 

Turning  now  to  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  iron 
ores  placed  in  our  second  category,  it  may  be 
noted  that  crystalline  grains  of  magnetite  are 
scattered  throughout  a very  large  number  of 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  but  not  often  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  their  being  exploited 
as  an  ore.  The  best-known  form  of  iron  occur- 
ring in  Europe  under  the  conditions  indicated  is 
that  from  Gellivara,  in  Sweden,  where,  some 
people  would  have  us  believe,  there  is  a mountain 
made  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  ore  in  question  occurs  in  a foliated  crystalline 
rock  composed  of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar, j 
apatite,  and  other  minerals,  whilst  an  official 
report  states  that  the  bands  containing  the 
principal  part  of  the  ore  occupy  only  about  160 
acres  of  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  though  from 
the  high  angle  at  which  the  beds  are  inclined 
the  ore  in  most  places  reaches  to  an  unfathomable 
depth.  As  a rule  it  is  magnetite,  often  with  a 
central  core  of  haematite,  much  of  which  is  by  no 
means  crystalline.  In  some  cases  the  ore  and 
the  rock  containing  it  pass  into  each  other.  On 
the  whole,  the  magnetites  in  the  Archean  rocks 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  occur  in  the  same 
manner.  In  the  Penokee  Iron-bearing  Series  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  the  ores  sometimes  lie 
in  isolated  and  irregular  patches  from  10  ft.  to* 
30  ft.  in  thickness,  disposed  in  a lens-shaped 
manner.  These  lenses  are  separated  by  barren 
rock  in  places  100  ft.  in  thickness.  The  iron  is 
environed  by  quartzite,  and  often  there  is  a layer 
of  what  the  miners  call  “paint-rock  ” (argillaceous 
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aterial)  between  the  quartzite  and  the  ore.  In 
any  places,  however,  the  exploitable  mineral  is 
erely  a few  inches  in  thickness.  The  Huronian 
cks  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  yield  an 
lormous  quantity  of  iron — limonite  and  hcema- 
:e. 

Specular  iron  occurs  as  separate  crystals, 
id  one  variety  is  made  of  small  flat  scales 
isembling  mica  in  appearance.  Or,  it  may  be 
und  in  a crystalline  massive  state,  showing 
•ystals  in  tints  of  steel-grey  and  of  brilliant 
istre.  It  is  the  prettiest  of  the  numerous  iron 
res.  Spathic,  or  “sparry”  iron,  may  consist 
f nearly  transparent  glittering  crystals,  almost 
ilourless.  It  is  found  extensively  in  Styria  and 
arinthia ; also  at  Wearsdale  in  Durham,  and  in 
arts  of  Somersetshire.  It  almost  invariably  con- 
.ins  manganese. 

The  ores  constituting  our  third  category — 
:curring  in  lodes  or  veins — are  common  enough, 
ut  iron  is  such  an  abundant  mineral  that  it  pays  to 
line  it  in  lodes  only  in  few  localities.  According 
) the  observations  of  Mr.  Brenton  Symonds*  iron 
; widely  distributed  in  the  veins  of  all  the 
letalliferous  tracts,  either  in  the  form  of  sulphide 
1 the  depths  of  the  mines,  or  as  oxides  in 
ther  situations.  The  most  noteworthy  deposits 
lere  are  subordinate  to  the  granite  of  the  ITens- 
hrrow  district.  They  occur  on  the  backs  of 
ertain  lodes  running  east  and  west,  that  traverse 
|ie  clay  slate  near  its  junction  with  the  granite, 
pd  in  some  crosscourses.  Large  quantities  have 
pen  raised  at  Restormel,  Coldvreath,  Pawton, 
pd  Tolbenny.  Probably  the  lode  at  the  first- 
lentioned  place  has  yielded  more  iron  than  any 
ther  in  the  county.  It  enclosed  besides  hydrous 
pcide,  some  hmmatite,  specular  ore  and  a little 
langanese.  The  well-known  Perran  iron-lode 
pntains  both  limonite  and  chalybite,  which  have 
ieen  raised  at  intervals  for  a number  of  years, 
[he  back  of  this  lode  has  been  oxidised  to  brown 
rematite  to  a depth  of  from  50  to  100  ft.,  but 
jelow  the  line  down  to  which  it  is  .influenced  by 
he  atmosphere,  a solid  and  practically  exhaustless 
lyke  of  ferric  carbonate  seems  to  extend  the 
/hole  length  of  the  lode. 

1 From  the  practical  point  of  view  much  of  the 
pematite  of  Cumberland  and  Lancashire  comes 
nder  this  heading.  The  iron,  however,  occurs 
pth  in  beds  and  in  a vein-like  manner.  Mr. 
Lendall  remarks  that  all  the  most  important 
cposits  in  the  Whitehaven  district  are  by  the 
;de  of  faults,  as  at  the  Salter  Hall  and  Eskett 
nines.  Plere  there  is  a combination  of  the  vein- 
ke  and  the  bed-like  deposits  and  the  ferrugina- 
on  is  entirely  dependent  in  its  occurrence  on 
lulling. 

* Other  interesting  points  could  be  adduced  from 
arious  parts  of  the  country,  but  bearing  in  mind 
lat  we  are  not  to  say  much  in  the  present  series 
t articles  on  iron,  except  in  its  connexion  with 
lloys,  the  preceding  observations  are  sufficient 
>r  our  immediate  purpose  as  showing  how  the 
re  is  found  in  Nature. 

\ » 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

1 Aston  Union,  Birmingham,  New  Cottage 
POMES. — The  Guardians  for  this  Union  have 
licently  instituted  an  open  competition  for  cottage 
>mes.  Numerous  sets  of  designs  were  submitted 
r architects.  Mr.  William  Martin  was  appointed 
sessor,  and  selected  the  designs  prepared  by 
essrs.  Franklin  Cross  and  J.  R.  Nichols,  of 
rmingham,  and  awarded  them  the  first  premium 
70/.  The  guardians  have  since  resolved  to 
opoint  the  first  premiated  architects  to  carry  out 
le  work.  The  architects'  estimate  for  the  homes 
is  25,200/.  The  scheme  embraces  homes  for  boys 
|id  girls,  probationary  home,  school,  place  of  wor- 
ip,  infirmary,  workshops,  swimming-bath,  bakery, 
pres,  superintendent’s  house,  fire-engine  station, 
and  will  be  erected  upon  a site  near  to  the 
•avelly  Hill  workhouse,  but  will  have  no  con- 
ixion  with  that  establishment. 

Wesleyan  Buildings,  Bebington,  Cheshire. 
jThe  New  Wesleyan  School  Chapel  at  Bebington 
5 opened  on  Thursday  last  week.  The  works 
ve  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Bleakley 
! Co.,  of  Birkenhead,  from  plans  prepared 
I Mr.  T.  Taliesin  Rees,  also  of  Birkenhead, 
ne  contract  was  930/.,  furniture  and  fittings,  100/. 
ie  building  is  faced  with  red  pressed  bricks, 
■ieved  with  white  Storeton  stone  dressings ; 
B woodwork  is  pitch-pine.  The  building  is  a 
rtion  of  a large  scheme,  the  plans  of  which  have 
1 include  a chapel,  vestries,  &c.,  to  cost  about 
boo/. 

Restoration  of  Empingham  Church.— The 
rish  church  at  Empingham,  one  of  the  largest  in 
1:  diocese  of  Peterborough,  has  just  been  re-opened 
er  restoration.  The  work  of  restoration  has  been 
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carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Traylen,  of  Stamford,  the  Diocesan  Surveyor,  and  the 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Edmund  Roberts  & Son, 
of  Weedon,  Northamptonshire.  The  cost  of  restora- 
tion has  been  about  2,000/.  The  church  consists  of 
a western  tower  and  spire,  nave  with  aisles,  north 
and  south  transepts,  and  a chancel  with  a vestry  on 
the  north  side.  The  church  was  built  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  restored,  if  not  almost  rebuilt,  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  earliest 
part  is  of  the  Early  English  period,  the  south  arcade 
being  most  likely  the  oldest  portion  of  the  church. 
The  present  restoration  was  necessitated  by  the  rotten 
condition  of  the  roofs  throughout.  The  crushed  and 
insecure  state  of  one  of  the  pillars  rendered  impera- 
tive its  renewal  on  a new  foundation.  Other  pillars 
and  the  remainder  of  the  fabric  have  been  made 
thoroughly  secure  in  this  respect.  No  more  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  restoration  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  the  great  aim  having  been  to  retain  the 
ancient  features  of  the  edifice.  This  especially  has 
been  done  in  the  windows,  all  the  old  glass 
having  been  used  up,  including  interesting  bits 
of  stained  glass,  coats  of  arms,  Re.  The  plaster  also 
retains  its  ancient  face,  with  scraps  of  wall  painting 
thereon.  Entirely  new  oak  roofs,  with  thick  lead 
covering,  have  been  put  up,  the  pattern  of  the  old 
ones  having  been  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 
The  floor  has  been  laid  with  stone.  New  wood- 
block flooring  covers  the  seating  area,  and  for  the 
present  the  worshippers  will  be  accommodated  with 
300  chairs.  Hot  water  piping  circulates  through  the 
old  church  and  chancel,  the  heating  arrangements 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bacon  R Co.,  of 
London.  But  little  renovation  was  required  to  the 
fabric  externally.  The  tower  and  spire  have  been 
pointed  ; the  pinnacles  have  been  restored  ; a light- 
ning conductor  has  been  supplied  ; and  the  parapets 
have  been  attended  to.  The  chancel  has  not  been 
touched.  Outside,  the  ground  has  been  lowered 
round  the  north  side,  thus  enabling  the  north  door 
and  its  approach  to  be  restored  to  its  original  pro- 
portion. 

Church,  Pontyclun,  Glamorganshire.— The 
new  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Pontyclun,  has  just  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church 
is  built  in  a late  period  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
consists  of  a nave,  with  a chancel,  vestry,  and 
organ  - chamber.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
350  people.  The  walls  are  built  of  local  stone,  with 
Bath-stone  dressing,  and  the  windows  are  all  built 
with  traceried  heads.  The  main  walls  are  grey,  and 
the  roof  is  of  green  slate  with  red  tile  ridges,  sur- 
mounted by  a bell-cote  furnished  with  two  bells. 
The  walls  inside  the  church  are  coloured  buff. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  John  Morgan,  Llantrisant, 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce- Vaughan,  the 
architect.  The  cost  is  1500/. 

Alterations  to  Roseneath  Church,  Dum- 
barton.— Roseneath  Parish  Church,  Dumbarton, 
has  just  been  reopened  after  alterations.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Burnett,  Son  R Campbell, 
of  Glasgow.  The  joiners  were  Messrs.  Maclean  R 
Son,  Roseneath  ; builders,  Messrs.  Macpherson  R 
Currie,  Cove;  plasterers,  Messrs.  Rome  R Co., 
Glasgow  ; slaters,  Messrs.  Thom  & Son,  Helens- 
burgh ; plumber,  Mr.  Shedden,  Row ; carved  oak 
work,  Mr.  John  Craig,  Glasgow  ; marble  work, 
Messrs.  Galbraith  R Winton,  Glasgow ; organ- 
builders,  Messrs.  Hill  & Son,  London. 

Church  Buildings,  Aberdare,  Glamorgan- 
shire.— The  memorial-hall  and  church  erected  at 
Aberdare  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  R.  Bowen 
Jenkins  has  just  been  opened.  The  hall  will  seat  a 
congregation  of  nearly  500  persons.  The  institute 
contains  a boys’  reading-room,  a coffee-bar,  and  a 
room  devoted  to  amusements.  The  mens'  depart- 
ment consists  of  a committee-room,  a reading-room, 
card-rooms,  and  billiard-rooms  42  ft.  by  24  ft.  The 
architecture  was  completed  by  the  late  Mr,  Wakeling, 
of  Merthyr. — Western  Mail. 

Technical  School,  Preston.— On  the  6th 
inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Victoria  Jubilee 
Technical  School,  Preston,  situated  in  Corporation- 
street,  was  laid.  The  plans  for  the  school  have 
been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Cheers,  Aspinall,  & 
Smith,  of  Blackburn.  The  building  will  cost  about 
16,000/.,  independently  of  fitting  and  furnishing. 

New  Pavilion,  Ryde.— On  the  4th  inst  Sir 
Richard  Webster  opened  the  new  pavilion  which, 
during  the  last  few  months,  has  been  constructed 
between  the  promenade  and  railway  piers  at  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  building  consists  of  an  octa- 
gonal concert-hall,  65  ft.  in  each  direction,  and  an 
annexe,  and  is  carried  by  iron  columns  sunk  into  the 
ground  and  thoroughly  braced  together.  The  hall 
is  capable  of  seating  700  people,  and  additional 
accommodation  is  given  by  means  of  a promenade 
gallery,  10  ft.  in  width,  supported  by  ornamental 
columns.  The  annexe  contains  several  large  public 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  on  the  first  floor 
other  rooms  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club.  The  superstruc- 
ture is  composed  entirely  of  wood,  carried  on  a 
framework  of  steel  joists.  The  work,  which  has  cost 
5,338/.,  has  been  constructed  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  R.  St.  G.  Moore,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Roe  R Grace. 

Mission  House,  Shoreditch,  E.C.  — The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  6th  inst.  of  a new 
Mission  House,  Shoreditch.  The  architect  is  Mr. 


Richard  J.  Lovell,  of  London.  The  house  will  con- 
tain a mission  hall,  and  several  rooms  available  for 
large  or  small  classes,  while  a series  of  bath-rooms 
for  the  use  of  poor  women  and  children  is  provided. 
Besides  bedroom  accommodation  for  the  ladies  in 
residence,  there  will  be  a refectory  and  a private 
chapel.  There  is  also  to  be  a soup  kitchen. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Landrake,  Cornwall. 
— On  the  9th  inst.  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  was 
opened  at  Landrake.  The  chapel  is  built  of  local 
limestone  with  red  brick  dressings,  and  adjoins  the 
northern  side  of  the  old  chapel.  It  has  a nave  and 
two  transepts,  and  the  pitch-pine  open  benches 
will  seat  150  people.  The  old  chapel  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  Sunday-school  class-rooms,  and  has 
folding  doors  opening  into  the  new  building,  the 
pulpit  being  so  placed  as  to  command  a congrega- 
tion in  both  buildings.  The  chapel,  about  50  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  was  designed  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Hosking,  built  by 
Mr.  T.  Hawke,  and  fitted  by  Mr.  J.  Churchward. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Harbour  Tunnel,  Glasgow.— The  Glasgow 
Harbour  Tunnel,  which  passes  beneath  the  Clyde 
at  Finnieston,  was  opened  on  the  5th  inst.  In  1889 
Parliament  sanctioned  the  Harbour  Tunnel  scheme, 
which  was  promoted  by  a company  formed  for  the 
purpose.  The  underground  passage  connects 
Mavisbank  Quay  on  the  south  side  with  the  Finnie- 
ston and  Stobcross  Quays  on  the  north  side,  and 
consists  of  three  tunnels.  16  ft.  in  diameter,  the 
side  ones  for  vehicular  traffic  and  that  in  the  centre 
for  the  passage  on  foot.  The  approach  on  either 
side  is  by  a circular  shaft,  80  ft.  in  diameter,  in 
which  are  operated  the  hydraulic  hoists,  raising 
and  lowering  the  vehicles  as  they  leave  or 
enter  the  tunnels.  The  shafts  are  formed 
of  cast-iron  segments  and  lined  with  brick- 
work, the  material  met  with  in  sinking  on 
the  south  side  being  sand  overlying  boulder  clay, 
and  on  the  north  side  being  clay  exclusively.  The 
material  was  excavated  by  hand,  and  carried  to  bank 
by  cranes  commanding  each  shaft.  The  tunnels 
themselves  are  also  lined  with  cast-iron  segments, 
filled  in  with  concrete  and  lined  with  glazed  brick. 
All  the  tunnels  were  driven  by  means  of  shields  and 
compressed  air,  the  average  pressure  ranging  from 
some  12  to  15  lb.  per  square  inch  above  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  the  maximum  attained  (for  one  day 
only)  being  21  lb.  Each  shaft  contains  six  divisions 
for  as  many  lifts,  half  being  devoted  to  ascending 
and  the  other  half  to  descending  traffic.  The 
maximum  weight  allowed  for  is  about  5 tons,  and 
the  speed  about  4 ft.  per  second.  The  hoisting 
appliances  were  supplied  by  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  Limited,  of  London.  Messrs.  Simpson 
R Wilson,  C.E.,  of  Glasgow,  were  the  engineers  of 
the  undertaking. 

Waterworks,  Salcombe.  — New  waterworks 
have  just|been  opened  at  Salcombe.  The  water,  says 
the  Western  Morning  News,  has  been  obtained  from 
springs  in  Rood  Vale,  and  the  whole  of  the  water 
has  been  collected  in  9-in.  pipes,  and  conveyed  down 
to  the  pumping-station  at  Hanger  in  close-jointed 
Stanford  pipes.  The  pumping-station  at  Hanger 
occupies  a site  nearly  40  ft.  square.  The  pump- 
house is  fitted  with  a Priestman  horizontal  oil-engine 
of  6-horse  power,  and  the  water  has  to  be  lifted 
350  ft.  in  height,  and  the  rising  main  is  of  4-in. 
diameter,  of  best  grey  metal,  tested  with  a head  of 
400  ft.,  and  coated  with  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  com- 
pound. The  new  high-level  reservoir  is  on  the 
highest  land  in  the  district,  called  the  Berry,  and  is 
50  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  deep,  and’  is 
closed  in  with  4^-in.  brick  arches  in  cement  on  rolled 
iron  girders,  and  holds  over  .80,000  gallons.  The 
works  have  cost  over  3,600/.  ‘ The  contractor  has 
been  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  has  carried  out  the  woik 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  Becsley.  Mr. 
James  Patey  was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— A party  01 
the  members  of  this  Society  paid  a visit,  on  Satur- 
day last,  to  the  Dinorwic  Slate  Quarries,  Llanberis, 
and  the  Snowdon  Mountain  Rack  Railway.  The 
quarries,  which  cover  an  immense  area  of  ground, 
have  been  in  existence  tor  over  2co  years,  although 
but  little  work  was  done  in  them  for  the  first  half 
of  that  period,  the  greatest  part  of  the  progress 
having  been  made  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years.  The  party,  led  by  Mr.  W.  Brinckman, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  were  first  shown  the  system  of 
splitting  and  dressing  slates.  They  were  then  con- 
veyed in  the  rope  tramways  up  the  very  steep 
inclines,  some  of  which  are  at  a gradient  of 
from  1 in  3^  toi  in  4.  After  an  inspection  of  the 
interesting  operations  in  the  galleries,  the  arrange- 
ments for  a very  large  blast,  which  is  to  take  place 
in  a few  weeks'  time,  were  shown.  The  party  then 
visited  the  workshops.  One  interesting  feature  was 
the  first  engine  used  on  the  works  from  1848  to 
1882,  but  which  is  now  laid  aside.  This  engine  was 
built  by  the  North  Fleet  Iron  Works,  Kent.  The 
large  water-wheel,  from  which  all  the  power  is 
obtained  for  driving  machinery,  and  is  50  ft.  in 
diameter,  was  also  a source  of  interest.  In  the  works 
there  are  fifty  galleries,  which  rise  to  a height  of 
2,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  About  3,000  men  and 
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boys  are  employed  in  the  works.  After  the  inspec- 
tion of  these  quarries — the  party  next  proceeded  to 
the  Victoria  Hotel  at  Llanberis,  where  a luncheon  had 
been  provided  for  their  benefit  by  Messrs.  Holme  & 
King,  the  contractors  for  the  construction  of  the 
Snowdon  Mountain  Rack  Railway.  The  members 
next  proceeded  to  visit  the  line  of  railway  now  under 
construction  from  Llanberis  to  the  summit  of  Snow- 
don. This  line,  when  completed,  will  be  similar  to 
the  latest  of  the  Swiss  Mountain  Railways,  the  gauge 
will  be  2 ft.  7^  in. , the  gradients  never  steeper  than 
1 in  si,  and  tne  curves  never  sharper  than  a radius 
of  4 chains.  The  system  to  be  adopted  will  be 
the  “rack,"  composed  of  solid  double  cast- 
steel  “cogs,"  and  the  locomotives  driving  with 
two  double  pinions,  four  teeth,  therefore  being 
in  gear  at  the  same  time.  The  length  of  the 
line  is  4^-  miles,  and  the  road  will  be  provided 
with  terminal  stations  at  Llanberis  and  the  summit, 
with  intermediate  stations  at  two  points  on  the 
route.  It  is  intended  to  provide  four  locomotives  of 
the  latest  and  most  improved  pattern,  with  three 
trains  of  two  carriages  each,  each  train  to  accommo- 
date 1 12  passengers.  The  locomotives  are  being 
manufactured  in  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  and  the 
carriages  and  waggons  are  being  built  at  Lancaster. 
It  is  intended  that  the  transit  from  Llanberis  to  the 
summit  should  occupy  under  the  hour,  and  the  same 
in  returning.  On  Monday  some  of  the  members 
visited  the  Yr  Eifi  Quarries  of  the  Welsh  Granite 
Company,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  George 
barren,  J.P.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. C.E.  Here  the  inclines 
range  from  x in  5 to  1 in  1$,  and  the  highest  gallery 
is  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Architectural  Museum. — In  reference 
to  a letter  printed  in  our  columns  last  week,  we  are 
officially  informed  that  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  was  mistaken  in  asserting  that  in  order  to 
sketch  at  the  Museum  it  was  necessary  to  pay  “a 
gold  coin  " and  become  a member  of  the  West- 
minster School  of  Art.  The  fees  for  sketches, 
irrespective  of  the  School  of  Art,  are  is.  a day, 
2s.  6d.  a month,  or  103.  a year ; moderate  enough 
certainly. 

Messrs.  W.  & R.  Leggott,  of  Bradford,  have 
just  turned  their  business  into  a limited  company. 
It  is  not  offered  to  the  general  public,  all  the  shares 
having  been  taken  up  by  the  proprietors,  employes, 
and  friends. 

Hill’s  Noiseless  Flap  Ventilators.— The 
ventilator  thus  described  is  the  one  shown  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  wall  in  the  appended  section,  and 
is  intended  to  be  used  as  an  exit  or  extract-venti- 
lator, either  into  an  extract-flue  or  in  connexion,  as 
shown  here,  with  external-wall  extract- ventilator. 
The  flap  on  the  inner  ventilator  is  really  “noiseless." 
It  is  made  of  oiled  silk,  and  has  also  the  advantage 
(which  the  patentees,  by  the  way,  do  not  mention) 
that  even  if  the  hinge  is  stiffened  from  rust  or  dirt 
and  sticks  (as  often  happens  with  the  mica  flaps)  - 
the  flap,  not  being  rigid,  will  still  act.  Whether  it 
will  always  keep  quite  wind-tight  under  back- 
pressure might  be  a question,  but  we  think  it  will  be 
practically  so.  In  case  of  the  flap  not  being  moved 
outward  by  a slight  current  of  air,  there  is  still  room 


for  air  to  pass  under  it,  as  when  not  blown  back  it 
hangs  vertically  and  leaves  a space  underneath.  The 
outside  ventilator  is  no  doubt,  as  the  patentees  say, 
proof  against  wind  and  rain.  As  to  the  rest,  we  have 
little  belief  in  the  extracting  action  of  any  arrange- 
ment of  “ baffle-plates,"  however  ingenious  ; but  we 
give  the  section  of  it  for  our  readers  to  judge.  As 


an  outlet-ventilator,  however,  the  flap  seems  likely 
to  fulfil  its  purpose  of  letting  out  air  and  at  the 
same  time  preventing  back-draught  better  than  the 
mica  ones. 

Nottingham  Castle.— The  Castle,  now  used 
(as  our  readers  will  remember)  as  a museum,  is 
being  fitted  up  with  heating  apparatus,  the  “ Beeston 
Radiators  ” being  the  apparatus  adopted.  Messrs. 
.Danks  & Co.,  of  Nottingham,  are  the  contractors 
for  the  work. 

Telegraphic  Addresses.— A new  supplement 
to  Sell's  Directory  of  Registered  Telegraphic 
Addresses  has  been  issued,  in  sending  which  Mr.  Sell 
asks  us  to  state  that  he  has  the  permission  of  the 
Postmaster-General  to  state  the  trade  or  profession 
of  firms  in  the  alphabetical  lists,  and  will  add  this 
information  in  the  next  edition  if  firms  will  give  him 
the  requisite  information. 

The  Paris  1900  Exhibition. — M.  Bouvard,  the 
directing  architect  to  the  Exhibition,  has  had  pre- 
pared a bird's-eye  view  showing  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides  as  it  is  to  be  after  the  Exh:bition,  when  it 
is  to  be,  so  to  speak,  returned  to  the  Parisians  with 
new  embellishments  of  trees,  sculpture,  parterres  of 
flowers,  and  a monumental  fountain,  the  whole 
forming  a kind  of  continuation  of  the  Champs 
Elys  ties  beyond  the  new  bridge  which  will  be  formed 
across  the  Seine. 

Surveyorship,  Burnley,  Lancashire.  — At 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Burnley  Town  Council 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  a lengthy  discussion  took  place  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Improvement  and  Highways  and  Sewage  Com- 
mittees to  appoint  Mr.  G.  H.  Pickles  Borough  Sur- 
veyor, at  a salary  of  250/.  a-year,  and  to  appoint 
Mr.  Button,  the  retiring  Surveyor,  Consulting 
Engineer,  at  a salary  of  100  guineas  per  annum. 
After  several  amendments  had  been  defeated,  the 
recommendation  was  agreed  to.  Alderman  Baron 
then  submitted  a further  resolution,  lo  the  effect 
“That  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  F.  S. 
Button,  a member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers, 
of  his  office  of  Borough  Surveyor  of  Burnley,  the 
Council  desire  to  place  on  record  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  valuable  services  Mr.  Button  has  ren- 
dered to  the  Corporation,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
courtesy  shown  by  him  to  the  members  of  the 
Council  and  others  during  the  7^  years  he  has  held 
such  office.”  Alderman  Burrows  seconded,  and  the 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Memorial  Window,  East  Budleigh 
Church. — A stained  glass  window  has  been  placed 
in  the  church  of  East  Budleigh,  commemorating  the 
laying  of  the  first  telegraph  cable  between  this 
country  and  America.  The  subject  chosen  for 
illustration  is  “Christ  stilling  the  tempest.”  The 
window  is  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  Drake,  of  Exeter. 

City  Commission  ok  Sewers.— On  Tuesday  a 
meeting  of  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers  was  held 
at  the  Guildhall,  Mr.  H.  T.  Gordon  presiding.  A 
deputation  of  merchants  and  traders  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  attended  with  a memorial 
drawing  the  serious  notice  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  grave  necessity  for  abating  certain  noxious 
emanations  from  the  General  Post  Office,  which  had 
prevailed  for  some  years  past  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  health  and  comfort.  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  said  there  was  nothing 
in  the  sewers  or  gullies  to  account  for  the  effluvia, 
which  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  damping  down 
of  hot  coal  and  coke  in  the  machinery  department  of 
the  Post  Office.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Deputy 
Pepler,  the  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Sanitary 
Committee  to  take  such  immediate  action  as  they 
might  be  advised  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the 
nuisance. — The  Streets  Committee  reported  that  the 
additional  cost  of  carrying  on  the  repaving  of  Fen- 
church  - street,  Mansion  House  - street,  Poultry, 
Liverpool-street,  and  Upper  Thames-street,  by 
working  during  daylight  with  two  shifts  of  men  of 
eight  hours  each,  between  4 a.m.  and  3 p.m.,  was 
estimated  at  1,257/.  The  accepted  tender  for 
working  during  the  ordinary  hours,  from  6 a.m.  to 
6 p.m.,  with  intervals  for  meals,  was  2,476/.  The 
saving  of  time,  if  the  additional  expense  was 
incurred,  by  working  in  two  shifts,  would  be  from 
five  to  six  days.  Mr.  Deputy  White  moved  that  the 
work  should  be  done  in  the  ordinary  hours,  and  for 
the  amount  of  the  original  tender,  and  this,  after  a 
debate,  was  carried  by  a majority  of  two  votes.  It 
was  decided  to  refund  3,000/.,  with  interest,  being 
the  sum  deposited  by  the  City  of  London  Electric 
Lighting  Company  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  their 
contracts  for  lighting  the  City  by  electricity. 

New  Railways  in  the  North  of  France.— 
A large  new  railway  system  ("reseau,"  as  the 
French  call  it)  is  to  be  carried  to  serve  the  district 
of  the  Cdtes  du  Nord.  The  cost  will  probably  be 
about  23  million  francs.  Several  of  the  projected 
lines,  especially  that  from  Brieue  to  Portrieux,  and 
from  Plancoct  to  St.  Cast,  will  go  through  very 
beautiful  country,  and  are  likely  to  become  popular 
travelling  routes. 

Public  Latrines  in  Paris.  — Subterranean 
retiring-rooms  are  shortly  to  be  constructed  at 
various  poin's  in  Paris,  on  the  model  of  those  in 
London.  The  first  will  be  constructed  at  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille  and  the  Boulevard  Magenta. 

The  “Self-  Lighting  Gas-Bur  n er.  ' ’—A  few  days 
ago  we  inspected  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inven- 
tions of  modern  times.  It  is  now  possible  by 
turning  on  the  tap  of  a gas-jet  to  cause  the  gas  to 


light  itself — without  the  aid  of  a “by-pass,"  and 
without  applying  a lighted  match,  or  taper,  or  by 
electricity.  The  invention  is  known  as  “ Duke’s 
Self-lighting  Gas-burner,”  and  certainly  deserves  its 
name.  Briefly,  the  gas  is  lighted  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  well-known  property  of  platinum  to 
cause  the  combination  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen,! 
whereby  heat  is  developed  sufficient,  in  the  adapta- 
tion employed,  to  light  a stream  of  gas  issuing  from 
the  burner.  The  work  is  accomplished  by  a purely 
chemical  process.  Attached  to  an  ordinary  governor- 
burner  is  a small  metal  tube,  at  the  summit  of 
which  is  a plug  of  porous  refractory  material.  In 
fhe  “pores"  of  this  platinum  black  has  been  de-! 
posited  ; and  the  top  of  the  plug  is  almost  in  a line 
with  the  top  of  the  burner.  From  the  centre  of  the 
plug  springs  a piece  of  twisted  platinum  wire,  bent 
over  in  the  direction  of  the  orifice  of  the  burner,  and 
almost  touching  the  latter.  When  the  gas  is  turned 
on,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  “ platinum  black"  which 
rapidly  becomes  incandescent  and  communicates  its 
heat  to  the  platinum  wire  ; in  its  turn  the  latter  gets 
white-hot  and  the  stream  of  gas  is  ignited — the| 
whole  operation  occupying  from  three  to  six  seconds. 
The  practical  applications  of  this  invention  are 
innumerable  ; it  is  destined  to  do  away  with  the 
“ by-pass  ” and  it  will  have  its  effect  on  the  match 
industry.  In  regard  to  its  connexion  with  the; 
incandescent  light  the  invention  cannot,  in  its 
present  form  altogether  do  away  with  the  “by-pass  ”1 
as  the  few  seconds  that  elapse  between  turning  oni 
the  gas  and  its  lighting  are  enough  to  allow  the 
escape  of  gas  sufficient  to  mutilate  the  film  by 
explosion.  But  it  can  and  does  first  of  all  light  a 
" pseudo  by-pass  " which  ignites  the  gas  when  the 
latter  is  turned  full  on.  Like  a number  of  other! 
useful  inventions,  however,  it  has  been  introduced! 
to  the  market  before  the  proper  time — before  the  in-J 
vention  was  completed.  Useful  as  it  is,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  doomed  to  immediate 
failure  unless  some  radical  changes  in  its  construc-j 
tion  take  place.  The  public  is  interested  enough  to 
purchase  (for  the  modest  sum  of  half-a-crown)  one- 
of  these  burners  as  a trial,  but  the  sale  would  soon] 
fall  off  if,  after  lighting  a few  times,  the  thing  was 
found  to  fail.  We  will  point  out  a few  defects  that 
occurred  to  us  to  require  remedying  as  we  looked  at 
the  burner.  In  the  first  place,  “platinum  black, 'I 
as  is  perfectly  well-known  to  chemists,  has  a very, 
short  “ life  ; the  inventor's  representatives  told  us 
that  it  would  last  as  long  as  the  burner,  which; 
is  not  saying  much  for  the  burner.  If  the 
inventor  has  discovered  a means  of  prolonging; 
that  life  other  than  by  the  method  of  causing  the 
deposition  of  the  platinum  in  the  refractory  porous] 
substance  alluded  to — the  nature  of  which  is  a pro-] 
found  “secret  " — we  failed  to  elicit  the  fact  ; and  we; 
decline  to  believe  that  the  life  of  the  black  is: 
materially  increased  by  its  method  of  introduction.! 
That  is  an  important  point,  but  is  insignificant 
compared  with  our  next  objection.  The  gas  is 
ignited  eventually  by  the  platinum  wire  becoming 
white  hot,  as  we  have  said  ; but  we  noticed  that,! 
unless  that  wire  was  most  carefully  adjusted  in  a; 
certain  position  with  reference  to  the  orifice  of  the] 
burner,  the  gas  would  not  ignite.  Now  nothing1 
could  be  much  more  pliable  than  platinum  wire,  and 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  a servant  in  dusting,  i 
say,  a chandelier  to  cause  a slight  displacement  of! 
the  wire.  In  taking  a burner  home  it  might  also! 
become  deranged.  True,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
re-adjust  the  wire,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  Matches 
are  cheap  enough,  and  rather  than  “tamper  with 
the  gas,”  nine  people  out  of  ten  would  prefer  to 
light  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  Another  matterj 
respecting  which  the  inventor  will  have  to  satisfy  us 1 
in  the  practical  working  of  his  device,  is  as  to  the! 
effect  of  dust  in  impairing  the  access  of  the  gas  to 
the  platinum  black.  In  certain  situations,  no  doubt J 
dirt  would  be  burnt  up  with  each  lighting,  but  all ! 
dust  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  that  way.  Any 
retardation  in  lighting  after  the  gas  had  been  turned] 
on  might  lead  to  serious  consequences,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  offensive  odour  emitted  under  even 
favourable  conditions.  In  short,  we  believe  this 
invention  has  a future ; but  it  will  have  to  be  con 
siderably  modified  before  it  altogether  passes  out  0 
the  range  of  “scientific  toys." 


LEGAL. 

PARTY  WALLS  AND  THE  LONDON  J 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

DISAGREEMENT  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

The  case  of  Crow  v.  Redhouse  came  befort 
Justices  Wills  and  Wright  in  the  Queen's  Bencl 
Division,  on  the  4th  inst.,  for  judgment,  it 
being  a special  case  stated  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  M 
Metropolitan  magistrate,  on  an  appeal  by  Samuel 
Redhouse,  under  Section  150  of  the  London  Building* 
Act,  1894,  against  a decision  by  Mr.  Arthur  Crow,  a| 
District  Surveyor  of  the  Whitechapel  Spitalfields| 
district.  Section  150  of  the  Act  in  question  provide^ 
that,  when  it  appears  from  the  building  notice  served  ; 
on  the  District  Surveyor  that  it  is  proposed  to  erect  ■ 
any  building  which  may  be  in  contravention  of  the 
Act,  the  District  Surveyor  shall  serve  upon  the 
builder,  or  building  owner,  a notice  of  objection^!] 
and  it  gives  an  appeal  to  a magistrate  from  this  i 
notice.  ■ 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  shortly  as  follows  :— Mr. k 
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house  proposed  to  rebuild  a six-story  warehouse, 
3,  Church-street,  which  in  consequence  of  a fire 
subsequent  proceedings  was  taken  down  as 
gerous  in  November,  1894,  for  more  than  one- 
of  its  cubical  extent,  so  that  the  proposed  re- 
ding would  be  a “ new  building,"  within  Section 
6)  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  which 
nes  ".new  building”  as  "any  building  which 
been  taken  down  for  more  than  one-half  of  its 
ical  extent  and  re  - erected,  or  commenced 
be  re  - erected,  wholly  or  partially,  on  the 
e site  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act.” 

: District  Surveyor  served  a notice  of  objection  on 
[house,  but  the  matters  in  the  notice  were 
edied  with  the  exception  of  the  objections  made 
he  use  without  thickening  of  a wall,  forming  the 
t boundary  of  the  site,  as  the  party-wall,  between 
reinstated  building,  No.  3,  Church-street,  and 
adjoining  warehouse,  No.  1,  Church-street,  the 
wall  not  being  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
he  Act  as  to  r.ew  party-walls.  Before  the  fire 
c place  the  party-wall  had  been  the  party-wall 
veen  No.  1 and  No.  3.  So  far  as  the  party-wall 
cerned  No.  1,  which  had  not  been  seriously 
red  by  the  fire,  it  had  been  reinstated  in  the 
rse  of  the  reinstatement  of  No.  1.  These  re- 
atements  had  not  amounted  to  the  erection  of  a 
2w  building  ” at  No.  1.  Redhouse  appealed  to 
magistrate  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
compelled,  by  law,  to  make  the  party- 
I conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
894.  The  extent  to  which  the  party-wall  had 
a burnt  and  taken  down  in  consequence  of  the 
amounted  to  only  one-third  of  its  superficial 
1,  and  the  remainder  was  safe.  The  party-wall 
been  erected  in  conformity  with  the  previous 
ding  Acts,  but  was  not  of  the  thickness  required 
he  Act  of  1894.  Redhouse’s  contention  to  the 
jistrate  was  that,  as  the  party-wall  bad  not  been 
:n  down,  burnt,  or  destroyed,  to  the  extent  of 
-half  thereof,  by  virtue  of  Section  208  of  the 
idon  Building  Act,  1894,  the  proposed  use,  by 
, of  the  party-wall  was  not  in  contravention  of 
Act.  The  Section  in  question  enacts  that 
nless  in  any  case  the  Council  otherwise  allow, 
n a party-wall  or  external  wall  not  in  conformity 
1 this  Act  has  been  taken  down,  burnt,  or 
:royed,  to  the  extent  of  one-half  thereof  (measured 
.uperficial  feet  I,  every  remaining  portion  of  the 
wall  not  in  conformity  with  this  Act  shall  either 
made  to  conform  therewith  or  be  taken  down 
ire  the  rebuilding  thereof.”  The  surveyor.  Crow, 
tended  that  the  proposed  re-erection  being  a 
fw  building”  within  Section  5 (6)  of  the  Act,  the 
[y-wall  should  bi  so  erected  as  to  comply  with 
provisions  of  the  said  Act,  and  that  there  was 
exemption  enacted  or  implied  in  Section  208. 

learned  magistrate  decided  in  favour  of 
house,  and  held  that  he  could  not  be  compelled 
ake  down,  rebuild,  or  thicken  the  said  party-wall, 
against  this  decision  the  Surveyor  appealed, 
r.  Justice  Wright,  being  the  junior  Judge, 
vered  judgment  first,  there  being  a difference  of 
lion  between  himself  and  the  other  member  of 
Cnurt.  In  the  course  of  his  judgment  the  learned 
ge  said  that  the  question  was  whether  the  party- 
. was  to  be  considered  as  a new  structure  within 
London  Building  Act,  1894  If  the  party-wall 
considered  by  itself,  it  had  not  been  pulled 
rn  or  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  and 
refore  if  taken  by  itself,  it  was  not  within  the 
;ion  requiring  it  to  be  constructed  as  a new  wall, 
ion  10  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855, 
:ted,  "Whenever  any  old  building  has  been 
:n  down  to  an  extent  exceeding  one-half  of  such 
ding,  such  half  to  be  measured  in  cubic  feet,  the 
lilding  thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  erec- 
of  a new  building ; and  every  portion  of  such 
building  that  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
llations  of  this  Act  shall  be  forthwith  taken 
n."  If  that  section  was  re-enacted  in  the  Act  of 
either  in  substance  or  expressly,  the  whole  of 
building  came  within  it,  and  must  be  rebuilt. 
Act  of  1894  did  not  in  terms  contain  any  such 
usion.  It  was  said  on  behalf  of  the  County 
ncil  that  Section  5 of  the  Act  of  1894  had  that 
:t.  If  Sub-section  6 of  Section  5 was  to  be  taken 
>rding  to  the  usual  rules  of  construction  of  inter- 
ation  clauses,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Act  which 
Id  apply  to  the  present  case.  The  expression 
w building  " was  not  used  in  those  parts  of  the 
which  were  material.  He  thought  with  great 
tation  that  that  interpretation  clause  was  an 
ting  clause,  and  not  a mere  interpretation 
sc.  The  Legislature  could  never  have  intended 
estroy  Section  10  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
1885.  But  the  question  was  not  what  the 
islature  intended,  but  what  it  had  done.  He 
light  that  Parliament  in  enacting  the  definition 
;jse  did  consider  Sub-section  6 of  the  definition 
se  as  an  enactment.  Then  Section  210  appeared 
im  as  a mere  repetition  of  Sections  7 and  9 of 
;Act  of  1855,  and  strengthened  the  ground  for 
duding  that  the  whole  of  that  group  of  sections 
lid  be  considered  as  included  in  the  present 
1 He  thought  that  the  learned  magistrate  was 

r.  Justice  Wills,  in  dissenting,  said  the  expres- 
I " new  building  " was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Sons  of  the  London  Building  Act  which  applied 
lie  wall  in  question.  But  he  thought  that  Section 
governed  the  case.  Supposing  that  the  party- 


wall  in  question  had  bean  destroyed  to  the  extent  of 
one-half,  the  proper  course  under  that  section  would 
have  been  to  order  the  whole  to  be  taken  down,  or 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  if  the  wall  was  not  destroyed  to 
the  extent  of  one-half,  it  was  enacted  that  such 
liability  should  not  attach.  He  thought  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  saying  that  there  was  a sub- 
stantial enactment  in  the  interpretation  clause.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  interpretation  clause  was 
satisfied  by  giving  the  extended  meaning  to  the 
words  "new  building,”  which  was  contained  in  the 
definition  clause.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  the 
learned  magistrate  was  right,  and  that  their  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Justice  Wright  withdrew  his  judgment,  and 

Judgment  was  entered  for  the  respondent  with 
costs. 

Mr.  II.  F.  Dickens,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Daldy  ap- 
peared for  Mr.  Crow,  the  Surveyor ; while  Mr.  R.  C. 
Glen  represented  Mr.  Redhouse. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS. 

The  case  of  Edgeley  v.  the  Metropolitan  Electric 
Supply  Company,  Limited,  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
Stirling  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  on  the  4th  inst.,  on  a motion  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  company 
from  erecting  a wall  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
plaintiff's  ancient  lights. 

Mr.  Warrington,  Q.C.,  stated  that  the  parties  had 
come  to  terms,  the  terms  being  comprised  in  a letter. 
He  (Mr.  Warrington)  thought  that  the  best  course 
to  pursue  would  be  for  the  junior  counsel  on  both 
sides  to  initial  those  terms,  and  then  there  could  be 
an  injunction  to  stay  all  the  proceedings. 

His  Lordship  assented  to  this. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  13. 

St.  Pauls  Ecclesiolo^ical  Society. — Visit  to  Peter- 
borough. Train  leaves  King's  Cross  at  10.15  a.m. 

Institution  0/  Junior  Engineers. — Visit  to  Messrs. 
Willans  & Robinson’s  works,  Thames  Ditton.  Train 
leaves  Waterloo  at  1.52  p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  16. 

Royal  A rchieological  Institute. — Annual  meeting,  to  be 
held  at  Scarborough. 

Wednesday,  July  17. 

Royal  A rchecological  Institute. — Annual  meeting  (con- 
tinued). 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Half-yearly  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  July  18. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — Annual  meeting  (con- 
tinued). 

Friday,  July  19. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — Annual  meeting  (con- 
tinued). 

Saturday,  July  20. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Stanstead  Mont- 
lichet.  (See  advt.) 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — Annual  meeting  (con- 
tinued). 

Northern  Architectural  Association.—  Annual  excur- 
sion, The  Chesters. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

' abstracts  of  specifications. 

10,62c. — Ventilator  : E.  Nickolls. — This  invention 
relates  to  a ventilator -cowl  made  in  five  segments,  shaped 
and  combined  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  lobster-back  cowl, 
except  that  instead  of  being  closed  at  the  back  the  cross- 
joints between  the  overlapping  segments  are  left  open,  so 
that  a body  of  wind  may  enter  and  promote  the  suction  in 
the  chimney  or  shaft. 

10,637.— Flooring,  &c.  : E.  Pease. — An  arrangement 
for  combining  strength  with  rigidity  in  a manner  applicable 
to  flooring,  walling,  and  other  structural  purposes.  This  is 
effected  by  employing  a number  of  tubes  of  iron  or  steel, 
rolled  from  the  flat  into  cylindrical  form,  but  with  the 
edges  apart,  so  that  a number  of  tubes  may  be  arranged  to 
intersect  longitudinally  and  form  a rigid  structure  when 
the  interstices  are  filled  with  cement. 

J3.732-— Water-Closets  : J.  Shanks. — Relates  to  a 
novel  valve  arrangement  for  water-closets,  and  joints  for 
connecting  pipe  branches  of  earthenware  to  metal  or  other 
pipes.  A basin  of  the  “wash-out”  type  has  a discharge 
outlet  at  the  back,  which  communicates  with  a vertical 
passage,  or  trunk,  having  in  it  two  disc  valves.  The  upper 
valve  is  seated  near,  and  is  deep  enough  to  cover  the  dis- 
charge outlet.  The  lower  valve  is  arranged  to  work  like  a 
piston.  A rod,  which  extends  to  the  usual  closet-handle, 
raises  the  valves,  and  lets  on  the  flushing  water.  The 
contents  of  the  basin  become  discharged  into  the  trunk, 
and  eventually  pass  into  the  drain  when  the  closet-handle 
is  allowed  to  descend.  The  improved  joint  for  water-closet 
apparatus  is  a spigot-and-faucet  arrangement,  combined 
with  a bayonet  catch  device,  and  locked  with  cement. 

14,752. — Windows  : L.  Robson. — A device  for  con- 
necting sash  cords  to  windows.  Consists  of  a bracket, 
having  a socket  whose  orifice  and  exterior  are  of  trun- 
cated conoidal  shape,  with  a longitudinal  opening  which 
extends  throughout  the  length  of  the  socket,  and  is  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  sash-cord.  The  device  is  screwed  to 
the  window-sash  and  the  knotted  sash-cord  inserted. 

15,854.  — Painting  : A.  Slater.  — A machine  fur 
painting,  consists  of  a revolving  brush  which  applies  paint 
to  surfaces  passed  under  it,  a paint  container  supplies  the 
feed  by  means  of  rollers  which  are  covered  with  india- 
rubber  and  press  against  the  brush. 

19,132.— Brick  Kilns:  W.  IVilford. — In  the  building  of 
brick  kilns,  a series  of  independent  adjacent;  chambers  are 


made,  with  intervening  walls  between  them,  having 
horizontal  passages  leading  from  one  chamber  to  the  next 
adjoining.  Two  main  flues  are  arranged  into  which  the 
chambers  discharge,  and  means  are  provided  for  conveying 
the  gases  from  the  main  flue  to  the  atmosphere.  Other 
modifications  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  draught 
and  fuel  openings. 

7,542. — Stone:  G.  Jenkins. — Deals  with  artificial  stone 
for  building  purposes,  composed  of  crushed  Kentish  rag- 
stone, 'Portland  stone,  and  Portland  cement.  It  is  coloured 
with  red  metallic  oxide,  and  may  be  moulded  to  any  shape. 


new  applications  for  letters  patent. 

June  24.-12,216,  Dick  Radclyffe  and  T.  Burrows, 
Water-pipes  to  Prevent  Same  Bursting  through  Frost. — 
12,242,  E.  Arndt  & G.  Bruyn,  Artificial  Slone. — 12,243,  L. 
Klippert  and  others,  Drying  Kilns. 

June  25. — 12,261,  A.  McGarry,  Chimney-pot. — 12,264, 

B.  Bolt,  Screw-driver. 

June  26. — 12,367,  W.  Thomas,  Wood-screws. — 12,368, 

C.  Jamieson,  Window  - sashes. — 12,382,  J.  Bloomfield, 
Manufacture  of  Plaster. — 12,391,  W.  Joy,  Drying  Slurry 
by  the  Waste  Heat  from  Cement  Kilns. — 12,400,  W. 
Williams,  Fixing  Rain-water,  Soil,  and  other  Eared  Pipes. 

June  27. — 12,418,  W.  Johns,  Glazing  the  Roofs  of  Green- 
houses, &c. 

June  28. — 12,473,  A.  Long,  Water-apparatus  for  Lava- 
tory-basins, &c. — 12,475,  S.  & M.  Adams,  Gully  and  other 
Traps,  and  Grates  Connected  Therewith.— 1->, 535,  L. 
Hatschek,  Material  for  Coating  or  Covering  Walls,  Roofs, 
&c. 

June  29.— 12,562,  R.  Hooker,  Sash-fastener.  — 17,572, 
J.  Morris,  Silent  Spring  Hinge. 

provisional  specifications  accepted. 

10,089.— J.  Patchett.  Time  precipitation  process  of 
Mortar  Analysis. — 10,353,8.  Green,  Antifrictional  arrange- 
ment for  Band-saws. — 18,390,  W.  Putman,  Construction  of 
Cisterns. — 10,479,  J.  Holt,  Window  Sash  Fasteners. — 
11,105,  A.  Callister,  Raising  and  Lowering  Window  Sashes, 
and  for  retaining  same  in  any  desired  position. — 11,35 3, 
A.  Cowie,  Cutter  Heads  for  Wood-working  Machinery. — 
11,462,  F.  Golby,  Slow  Combustion  Stoves. 


complete  specifications  accepted. 

((fen  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

12,559,  L.  Milnes,  Disinfecting  Air  Inlet  Ventilator  for 
Drains. — 9,991,  M.  Tabor,  Flooring  or  Sliding  Board. 


1 I 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


June  27.— By  Worsford  <5r>  Haytoard (at  Dover)  : Two 
plots  of  building  land,  Barton-rd.,  Dover,  f.,  152/.  ; 4 
plots  of  building  land,  Cherry  Tree-nv.,  f.,  332/.  ; 49,  Vork- 
st.,  f.,  350/.;  Beech  Grove  Dairy,  Ewell,  Kent,  f.,  350/.  ; 
Maison  Dieu  Cottage,  f.,  200/. 

June  28  —By  II'.  A.  B lake  more : 59,  Cambridge-st., 
Hyde  Pk.,  & 11,  Berkeley-mews,  u.t.  22yrs.,  g.r.8/.,  r.  141/. 
995/. ; i.g.r.  of  nl.  16s.,  Edgware-rd.,  &’c.,  ult.  22  yrs.,  g.r. 
nil,  150/.;  141  and  143,  East  India  Dock-rd.,  Poplar,  u.t.  57 j 
yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  96/.,  750/. ; 84,  86,  88,  and  90,  Kerby-st.,  u.t. 
58  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  5S0/.  ; 39,  41,  43,  and  45,  Soutliill-st.,  u!t! 
58  yrs.,  g.r.  4 1.,  600/.  ; 17,  18,  19,  and  20,  Cordelia-st.,  u.t. 
58  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  480/.— By  Dolman  Pearce  : 52,  53  id 
63  odd,  Roderick-rd.,  Haverstock  Hill,  u.t.  yrs.,  g.r. 
49/.,  r.  311/.,  3,245/.— By  Prickett  Ellis  : 15,  Higbbury- 
ter.,  Highbury,  f.,  r.  80/.,  1,070/.  ; 33  and  37,  Highbury- 
pl.,  f.,  r.  150/.,  2,280/.:  3,  Florence-st.,  Islington,  f.,  r.  42/., 
660/.;  31,  Lisson-grove,  Marylebone,  f.,  r.  60/.,  1,130/.;  10 
Alwyne-rd.,  Canonbury,  u.t.soyis.,  g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  50/.,  350/.  ; 
12  and  16,  High-st.,  St.  John’s  Wood,  u.t.  sJyrs.,  g.r.  nil'.' 
r.  92/.,  195/.  ; 36  and  38,  High-st.,  and  a ground  rent  of  8/., 
u t.  5 yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  is.,  145/.— By //'.  W.  Read  Co.': 
29,  Bennett-st.,  Blackfriars,  f.,  r.  50/,,  750/.  ; 29  and  30, 
Crozier-st.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  13 / 19s.,  r.  80/., 
875/.  ; 14  and  16,  Camberwell  New-rd.,  Camberwell  u.t. 
SJ  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  14s.,  r.  84/.,  182/. 


July  1.— By  Green  & Son  (of  Hammersmith):  66,  68, 
70,  and  86,  St.  Dunstan’s-rd. , Hammersmith,  u.t.  94  yrs., 
g.r.  22 /.,  675/. — By  Physick  £»  Low e : F.g.r.  of  202; 
Tollington  Pk.,  &c.,  Holloway,  reversion  in  70  yrs.,  5,500/.,' 

f. g.r.  of  160/.,  Canterbury-rd.,  &c.,  Kilburn,  reversion  in 
67  yrs.,  4,000/.  ; f.g  r.  of  244/.  4s.,  Wyndhnm-rd.,  Sic., 
Camberwell,  reversion  in  68  yrs.,  5,900/.;  f.g.r.  of  196/., 
Brompton-rd.,  Brompton,  reversion  in  64  yrs.,  8,625/.— ]jy 
G.  IV.  Potter:  66,  Heath-st.,  Hampstead,  f.,  r.  60/.,  8oo/. ; 
8,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars,  f.,  r.  220/.,  4,500/.  : 7 to  12' 
South  Parade,  ‘Chelsea,  f.,  r.  330/.,  5,100/:;  i.g.r.  of 
2/.  10s.,  St.  Peter’s-sq.,  Hammersmith,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r. 
ios.,  12/.— By  V.  Gaughan:  46,  Burton-cres.,  Etiston-rd., 
u.t.  niyrs.,g.r.  31/.  ios.,  e.r.85/.,  66/. ; 69 and 70,  Morning- 
ton-rd.,  Regent's-pk.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  1:7/.,  950/.  ; 

14,  16,  and  18,  St.  Petersburg-pl.,  Bayswater,  u.t.  13$  yrs., 

g. r.  15/.,  r.  208/..  910/.— By  E.  Millard:  The  Hedon  Race- 
course, Hedon,  Yorks.,  and  Twyer's  Farm,  240  a.  2 r.  5 p., 

f. ,  r.  550/.,  11,500/.;  enclosure  of  land,  Greenford,  Middle- 
sex, 27  a.  1 r.  19  p.,  f.,  r.  60/.,  1,470/.;  enclosure  of  meadow 
land,  23a.  or.  23  p.,  f.,  r.  50/..  1,050/.;  eleven  freehold 
cottages,  r.  99/.  15s.,  760/.— By  II  ’ amer  Co.;  15,  Douro- 
pl.,  Kensington,  f.,  2,710/. 

July  2. — By  Dcbenham.  Tewson,  Co. ; "Fairfax 
House,”  Westcombe  Pk.,  Blackheath,  and  two  acres,  f., 
3.500/. — By  A.  Chancellor  Sons:  Mitchett  Farm, 
Frimley,  Surrey.  57  a.  1 r.  12  p.,  f.,  1,500/.;  an  enclosure  of 
meadow-land,  4 a.  1 r.  25  p.,  f.,  330/.— By  F.  C.  Squire 
Co. : 52,  Sydenham  Pk.,  Sydenham,  f.,  e.r.  50/.,  3601. — By 
Weatherall  Green:  Nos.  145  and  147,  Hampstead, 
rd.,  f.,  r.  200/. . 4,420/.  ; 24,  Roberts-mews,  f.,  r.  50/., 
1,010/.  ; 113,  Highbury  Hill,  Highbury,  u.t.  82  yrs., 

g. r.  8/.,  r.  48/.,  420/.  — By  Segrave,  Brotvett,  IF 
Taylor;  28  and  30,  Amott-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  73 
yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  52/.,  410/.;  12,  12a,  13,  13a,  14,  and 

15,  Beaconsfield-ter. , u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  27/.  ios.,  132/.— 
By  Protheroe  &-=  Morris:  A block  of  building  land,  High 
Stone,  Leytonstone,  f.,  550/.  ; 3,  Warrior-sq.,  Southend,  f., 
r.  60/.,  760/.;  “Pound  Cottage,"  Milton-rd.,  f.,  r.  13/., 
350/.;  4,  Beverley-rd.,  Barnes,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ns.',  r. 
48/.,  450/.— -By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Rochester)  : Two  plots  of 

:8  p.,  f.  105/.  ; Mill  Field, 

: Field,  19  a.  ; 


. \ 38  p.,  f. 
. . 1,200/. — By 

An  enclosure  of  land, 


610/.  ; enclosures  of  land,  28  a 
Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Rochester) : 

“ Macknade  Shot,”  Faversham 
1,100/. ; Clap  Gate  Field,  4 a.  1 
Enright:  52,  Shakespeare-rd.,  South  Hornsey,  f.,e  r.  30/., 
330/. — By  D.  L.  Gooch:  F.g.r.  of  31/.  ios.,  Kangoon-ter., 
Fulham,  reversion  in  S4  yrs.,  740/. ; f.g.r.  of  7/,  ios.,Crown- 
t.,  Bexley  Heath,  reversion  in  90  yrs.,  160/. 


1 Lent, 

. 8 p.,  f.  270/. — By  A.  A. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premlums. 

Designs 

delivered. 

•School  Buildings  and  Master's  House  .... 
•Warming.  VeutilatiDg,  and  Hot  Water 

Ludlow  Grammar  Schs. 
Royal  London  Oplithal- 

251.  and  101 

Aug.  2 

No  date 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Street  Works,  near  Bristol  

Farm  Buildings,  Brecks  Nook,  Wlggin- 

ton-road,  York 

School,  Cauldon-road  


Yates, 


Additions  to  Warehouse,  Ormeau-road, 

Belfast 

Two  Houses,  Ballater  and  Aboyne,  N.B. 
•Tar  Paving  Works  .... 

Additions  to  Church 

Durham ; 

Eight  Houses,  Baud  Area  Mills,  Kendal 

Granite  Road  Metal 

Stables  at  Workhouse 

Cottage  Hospital,  Oban,  N.B 

Schools,  Hudswell,  near  Richmond,  Yorks 

Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer.  Window-lane 

Ice  Factory,  Union  Quay,  North  Shield* 
Sewerage  Works,  Broughton,  Bum  ... 

•Broken  Granite 

•Alterations  at  Vestry  Offices 


•Underground  Convenience  

Workshops  Extension,  Hind-street  .... 

Schools,  Hurley,  near  Atherstone 

Schools,  Bethesda,  North  Wales 

Warehouse  and  Offices,  George-stre 

Cardiff 

Dispensary.  Sc.  Coolgreany,  Ireland  .. 
Broken  Granite  (800  tons).  Stanningley 

•Relayiug  Carriageways  

Water  Tower  (Contract  No.  :i) 

Alterations,  Sc.  to  Schools,  Belton,  Great 

Yarmouth 

Vestry,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Idle,  Yorks 

•Concrete  Culverts,  Sc 

•Road  Works  ..  

Public  Baths,  Cllfden-road  

Warehouse,  Goods  Offices,  Sc.  Elland  .... 

Station  Buildings,  Poulton,  Lancs  

Walls,  Sc.  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Llve- 

sey  Fields 

Street  Works,  Oxton  and  Tranmere 


By  whom  Required. 


St.  George  U.D.C... 


Feoffees  of  8t..  Martin's 
Hanley  (Staffs.)  Sch. 
Board  


J.  Thompson  & Sons  . 
Aberdeen  Town  Coun. 
Acton  U.D.C. 


Garston  U.D.C. 

Tynemouth  Corp 

Edinburgh  Town  Coun. 
Long  Creudon  R D.C. 
St.  James's  (Westmin- 
ster) Vestry  — 

Hampstead  Vestry  .. 

Birkenhead  Corp 

Kingsbury  Sch.  Bd.  .. 
Governing  Body..  — .. 


Joseph  Milner 

Gorey  Union  

Parsley  U.D.C 

Limehouse  Bd.  of  W. 
Knottlngley  U.D.C.  .. 


Tottenham  U.D.C. 


delivered. 


T.  L.  Lewis  ... 
W.  G.  Penty... 
E.  E.  Scrivener 

E.  Braddell  .... 

W.  Dyack 

D.  J.  Ebbetts  . . 

C.  H.  Fowler  . 

Jno.  8talker 

Official  

do. 

G.  W.  Brenan  . 
Clark  & Moscroi 

F.  W.  Bowden . 
J.  F.  SmUlie  .. 
Official 


do. 


July  17 
do. 
do. 

July  18 


July  20 

do. 

July  22 


J.  Richardson 


Bottle  * Olley. . 
Kendal  & Bakes 
P.  E Murphy  .. 


CONTRACTS—  Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials.  ' 


•Erection  of  Schools 

•New  Synagogue.  Cardiff 

Pipe  Sewers  |]0.3CH>  yards),  nr  Manchester 

•Extension  of  Colonnarle.  Ac 

•Erection  of  Residence 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Oddfellows'  Hall. 

Halifax  

•Timber  for  Show  Buildings 


Brick  Outfall  Sewer. . . . — 

•Broken  Granite 

Halls  and  Library,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. _ .. 
•Erection  of  Schools 


•New  Cattle  Market  .. . 
Schools.  Fydell-crescen 
•Drainage  Works  


Alterations  to  Workhouse,  Fusebill.. . .. 

Pair  of  Cottages,  Hadleigli,  Suffolk  

Bakery  and  Joiner's  Shop.  Nelson.  Lancs 
Sewer  Work,  Goat,  near  Cockermouth  .. 

•Erecting  Two  8chocls 

•Public  Hall,  Woking 

Semi-detached  Villas,  Ben  Rhydding, 

Wales 

House,  Bradlord,  Yorks 

Nine  Htuses,  East  Parade,  Bradford, 

Yorks 

Fourteen  Houses  and  Two  Shops,  Gild- 

tliorpe-lane  Ends,  Doncaster 

Mission  Church  and  Schools,  Holinlield, 

Halifax  

Cottage  and  Furm  Buildings,  Little 

Bampton,  Carlisle  

Three  Houses,  Holmside,  Chester-le-street 


By  whom  Required. 


Swan  age  School  Btard 
The  Congregation  .... 

Wilmslow  U.D.C 

Brighton  Town  Coun. 


Bath  and  West  and 
Southern  Counties 
80c.  for  Encourage- 
ment of  Agriculture, 
Arts,  Ac.  .......... 

Thame  U.D.C 

Corns,  for  Public  Baths, 

Ac.  Hackuey 

Tuubridge  Wells  Corp. 
Epping  R.  D.C 

Weston  - super  • Mare 

School  Board 

Guildford  Corp 

Boston  School  Board.. 
Gillingham  U.D.C.  .. 

Carlisle  Union.... — 

Messrs.  Wilson  

Local  Co-op.  Society  . . 
Cockermouth  R.D.C. 
Willesdeu  Schotl  Bd. 
The  Committee  ...... 


W.  Hodgson..  ., 
Mr.  Barber  , 


Official  .............. 

D.  Joseph 

J.  Bowden 

F.  J.  C.  May 


. L.  Horsfall  A 


Official  

do. 

E.  Hamor  A F 

Pinches  

T.  E.  W.  Mellor 

Official  

Duiin  A Findlay 

Price  A Wooler  ...... 

F.  T.  Maltby  

J.  ltowell  

Taylor  Sons  A Santo 

O.  Armstrong 

J.  S.  Corder  

8.  Whitehead  

J.  B.  Wilson 

Official 

Horner  A Rldler 

8.  Robinson  

H.  A E.  Marten  

Jas.  Young  A Co 

C.  W.  Dickinson  .... 
H.  W.  Booth  


July  25 
July  28 


July  ::0 
July  :il 
Aug.  1 


Aug.  5 
Aug.  8 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


J By  Whom  Advertised. 


•Clerk  of  Works  | Enfield  School  Board 

•Land  Surveyor  _ Eccles  Corp 

•Surveyor  Clerk LondonCountyCounoil 


Applies? 


31,  3s July  17 

2'....... July  22 

No  date 


Those  marked  urith  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  1y.  Contracts,  pp.  It.,  ▼!.,  Till.,  anil  xx.  Public  Appointments . pp.  xvili.  and  xx. 


- 


July  3.— By  IV.  Holcombe  &•  Betts  : a anti  3,  Neal's- 
yd.,  Seven  Dials,  U.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r,  40/.,  200/. — By  H. 
Donaldson  Son  : 9,  Ormond-yd.,  Bloomsbury,  f.,  660/.  J 
B07,  Junction-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  5 1 e.r.  70/., 
485/. — By  Jones,  Lang,  &1  Co.:  347,  Harrow-rd.,  Pad- 
dington, u.t,  50  yrs.,  g.r.  10 A,  550/.— By  Maple  & Co.: 

1 to  6,  Old  Barrack-yd.,  Knightsbridge,  u.t.  33}  yrs.,  g.r. 
20/. , 3,300/ ; freehold  nursery  ground,  Gordon  House-rd., 
Kentish  Town,  and  3 r.  13  p.,  r.  120/.,  2,900/. — By  Messrs. 
McUersh : 2 freehold  cottages,  Worplesdon,  Surrey,  and 
13  a.  o r.  37  p.,  800/.  ; 2 plots  of  land.  Ash  and  Normandy, 
12  a.  1 r.  20  p.,  f.,  745/. — By  R.  Tidey  & Son:  3,  St. 
James'-rd.,  Victoria  Pk.,  u.t.  34}  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s.,  305/. ; 
3 and  4,  Sherhome-r.t.,  Islington,  u.t.  27^  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 
r.  64/.,  365/.  ; 6,  Oxford-ter.,  u.t.  461  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  46/., 
455/.;  115  and  117,  Tottenham-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  29J 
yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ,6s.  8d.,  r.  70/.,  460 1.  ; 25,  Green-st.,  Chelsea, 
u.t.  66J  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  36/.,  300/.  ; 43,  Ives-st.,  u.:.  66J 
yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  39/.,  205/. ; 23  and  21,  Green-st.,  and  22  to 
30  (even),  Ives-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  r.  96/..  700/.  : 33, 
35,  and  39,  Wedmore  Gardens,  Holloway,  u.t.  84!  yrs.,  g.r. 
18/.,  r.  86/.,  690/. — By  Baxter,  Payne,  <&■>  Lepper:  2 en- 
closures of  meadow  land,  Westerham  Hill,  Kent,  to  a.  3 r. 
5 p.,  f.,  760/.  ; 6 freehold  cottages,  South-st.,  &c.,  r.  50/.  14s., 
980 /.;  South-st.  Farm,  25  a.  3 r.  27  p.,  f.,  i,ioo/.  ; Crooked 
Chimney  Cottage,  and  1 and  2,  Pimlico  Cottages,  f.,  520/.; 
enclosure  of  land,  High-rd.,  2 a.  1 r.  19  p.,  f.,  200/.; 
“ Aperfielcl  Court,”  122  a.  or.  3 p.,  f.,  2,800/.  ; 1 and  2, 
Aperfield  Cottages;  “Mill  House”  and  “Mill  House 
Cottage,"  f.,  r.  43/.,  795/. ; enclosures  of  land,  155  a. 
ir.  ip.,  f.,  2,625/.  ; Bottom  Barn  Farm,  225a.  or.  31  p., 

I, 540/. 

July  4.— By  Fraser  &•  Heigh:  183,  Brecknock -rd., 
Holloway,  u.t.  71^  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  45/.,  430/. — By 

J.  H . Hibbard:  Plot  of  land,  Green-lanes,  Palmer's  Green, 

2 a.,  o r.,  20  p..  f.,  800/. ; “ Oscar  Villa,”  Albert-rd.  South, 
Buckhuret  Hill,  and  “Albert  Villa,”  f.,  r.  42/.,  620/. — By 
J . Thompson,  II ' atson , e*3  Co.  .'1,2,  3,  and  6,  Borough-rd., 
Southwark,  and  8,  St.  George's-circus,  u.t.  15^  yrs., 
g.r.  138/.,  510/.— By  Weston  Sons:  91.  Vassall-rd., 
Brixton,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  50/.,  52/. ; 52,  Thornton-st., 
u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  r.  28/.,  220/. — By  Farebrothcr,  Ellis, 
Clark,  *5-'  Co.  : 24,  Wardour-st.,  Soho,  r.  no/.,  2,460/.  ; 
the  Manor  House,  Durrington,  near  Worthing,  and  six 
cottages,  145  a.  2 r.  sp,,  f.,  7,000/.;  enclosure  of  land, 
Worthing-rd.,  12  a.  1 r.  32  p.,  f.,  1,200/.  ; two  freehold 
cottages,  Durrington,  200/. — By  C.C.&3  T. Moore:  93,Mor- 
tiiner-st.,  Regent-st.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  70/.,  r.  250/.,  1,400/.; 
43,  Ridley-st.,  Dalston,  u.t.  11J  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  256Z., 
1,900/.;  f.g.r.  of  199/.,  Amie's-rd.,  Battersea,  reversion  in 
64}  yrs.,  5,010/. ; f.g.r.  of  51/.,  Latchmere-rd.,  reversion  in 
64fyrs.,  1,300/.;  f.g.r.  of  175/..  Mile  End-rd.,  Mile  End., 
reversion  in  77^  yrs.,  4,640/.;  f.g.r.  of  20/.,  South  Grove, 
reversion  in  77^  yrs.,  600/.;  37  and  30,  Eastfield-st.,  Limo- 
house,  and  99,  Elsa-st.,  f.,  440/.;  fg.r.  of  105/.,  Prince 
Regent’s-lane,  Plaistow,  reversion  in  73  yrs.,  1,680/. — By 
Newbon  <5r*  Co.:  56  and  70,  Richmond-rd.,  Barnsbury,  u.t. 
41  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  102/.  10s.,  855/.;  26,  27,  and  28,  Gihson- 
sq.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  27/.,  r.  150/.  10s.,  835/.;  3 and  4, 
Stonefield-st.,  u.t.  :o  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.  10s.,  r.  92/.  10s.,  240/.; 
30,  All  Saints’-st.,  King’s  Cross,  u.t.  49?  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r. 
36/.,  265/.  ; 1,  Railway-st.,  u.t.  49$  yrs.,  g r.  5 r.  39/., 


220/.;  6,  Carlton-rd.,  Stroud  Green,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  7/,  10s., 
e.r.  45/,  430/.  ; 34,  Highbury-pl.,  Highbury,  f.,  e.r.  100/., 
1,160/.;  10,  Haringay-grovc,  Hornsey,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 
r.  25/.,  170/.  ; f.g.r.  of  15/.,  Campbell -rd.,  Southend, 
reversion  in  95^  vrs.,  350/.— By  R.  Reid:  26,  Devon- 
shire-ter.,  Hyde  Pk. , u.t.  43J  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  no/.,  1.200/.: 
33.  35i  and  37,  Craven-rd.,  and  18  and  19,  Brook  Mews, 
North,  u.t.  42*  yrs.,  g.r.  67/.,  r.  620/.,  6,500/.  ; 20,  Brook 
Mews,  North,  u.t.  42J  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  60/.,  510/. ; 39,  43, 
and  45,  Craven-rd.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.  19s.,  r.  515/., 
6,610/.  ; 1,  3,  4,  and  6,  Spring-st.,  Paddington,  u.t.  42  yrs., 
g.r.  8/.,  r.  525/.,  6,750/.— By  Walton  Lee : “ Newland’s 
Farm,”  near  Redditch,  224  acres,  f.,  sold  privately. — 
By  Stint  son  Sons : 3,  Market  Parade,  Bowes’-pk., 

u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  8/..  r.  44/.,  445/.  ; i.g.r.  of  50/.,  Caledonian- 
rd.,  Barnsbury,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  500/. ; i.g.r.  of  17/., 
Offord-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  1 2/.,  80/.  ; i.g.r.  of  18/.. 
Wivenhoe-rd.,  Peckliam.  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  210/.  ; 33  and 
35,  Wivenhoe-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  350/.  ; 47  to 
53  odd,  St.  George's-rd.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  800/.  ; 6, 
Wellington  - st.,  Woolwich,  u.t.  3 yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  15s., 
35/.;  10,  Musgrave-rd.,  u.t.  3 yrs.,  g.r.  1 /.  15s.,  r.  28/.,  20/.; 
42  and  43,  Frederick-pl.,  Plumstead,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r. 
4/.  2s.  6d.,  r.  66/.  6s.,  305/.  ; 7,  Eton-st.,  Woolwich,  u.t. 
22  yrs.,  g.r.  2 /.,  r.  16/.  18s.,  70/. 


July  5. — By  Messrs.  Cobb:  Two  enclosures  of  land, 
Broadmead,  Folkestone,  12  a.  o r.  25  p.,  f.,  4,400/. — By 
Broad  dr3  Wiltshire  : 71,  Great  Ormond-st.,  Bloomsbury, 
f.,  r.  66/.,  1,350/.  ; 30  and  31,  Devonshire-st.,  f.,  r.  150/., 
2,500/.  ; 107  and  109,  Cornwall-rd.,  Westbourne  Pk.,  u.t. 
6g%  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  140/.,  1,570/.  ; 37,  Alexander-st.,  u.t. 
53i  yrs-,  E.r.  10 /.,  r.  100/.,  1,320/.  ; 9 and  10,  Alexander 
Mews,  w.t.  53J  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  37/.,  350/.— By  G.  A. 
Wilkinson  &*  Son  ; F.g.r.  of  21/.  5s.,  Alderville-rd., 
Fulham,  reversion  in  87  yrs.,  500/.  ; f.g.r.  of  51/.  9s., 


Stowe-rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  reversion  in  82  yrs.,  1,225/. 
f.g.r.  of  14/.  14s.,  Thomfield-rd.,  reversion  in  82  yrs.,  335/.; 
f.g.r.  of  30/.,  Coningham-rd.,  reversion  in  84  yrs.,  765/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  19/..  Park-rd.,  East  Acton,  reversion  in  85  yrs., 
400/.:  12,  Burlington Gdns.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.9/.,r.  32/.,  220/.; 
23,  Wheatstone-rd.,  Kensington,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s., 
r.  28/.,  180/.  ; No.  78,  Regent-st.,  u.t.  22J  yrs.,  g.r. 
59/.  17s.,  r.  403/.  10s. , 4,400/.;  No.  500,  Oxford-st.,  u.t.  35 
yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  250/.,  4,180/.;  3,  Croom's  Hill,  Greenwich, 
f.,  r.  30/.,  360/. — By  Protheroe  ex’  Morris:  2 to  16  (even), 
Geere-rd.,  West  Ham,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  r.  208/.,  905/.; 
23,  27,  and  29,  Khedive-rd.,  f.,  r.  82/.  10s.,  940/.;  20, 
Khedive-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  12s.  6d.,  175/.;  63,  69,  71, 
and  73,  Cedars-rd.,  Stratford,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  16 £.,  600/.; 
75  and  77,  Cedars-rd.,  u.t.  S2&  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  300/.;  50,  52, 
54,  and  56,  Vicarage-rd.,  u.t.  83}  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  650/.; 
404  to  412  (even),  Cable-st.,  Shadwell,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r. 
20/.  5s.,  r.  152/.,  300/.  ; 18  to  26  (even),  Johnson-st.,  u.t. 
9*  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  15s.,  r.  116/.  10s.,  300/.— By  Robert  Reid: 
18,  Cambridge-sq. , Hyde  Pk.,  u.t.  40^  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r.  230/., 
1,500/.  ; 17,  Sale-st.,  Paddington,  u.t.  33J  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  4s., 
r.  58/.,  500 1. ; 7,  8,  and  9,  Cambridge-pl.,  u.t.  37J  yrs.,  g.r. 
18/.,  r.  180/.,  1,900/.  ; “The  Aberdeen  Arms”  beerhouse, 
Lyons-pl.,  Maida  Hill,  and  149  and  151,  Carlisle-st.,  u.t. 
27?  yrs-.  g-r.  16s.  ios.,  r.  59/.  ios.,  29c/.— By  Baker  & 
Sons : F.g.r.  of  27/.  8s.  8d.,  Bushey  Pk.-ter.,  Teddington, 
reversion  in  70  yrs.,  660/.  ; an  enclosure  of  land,  Walde- 


grave-rd.,  f.,  500/.:  “Miller's  Dale,"  Parkhurst-rd. 
Bexley,  f.,  r.  65/.,  750/. ; four  plots  of  building  land 
Hampstead  Heath,  5 a.  3 r.  32  p.,  f.,  11,899/.  i two  plots  fl 
building  land,  t a.  a r.  10  p.,  f.,  3,125/. 

[ Contractions  used  in  these  Lists.— f.g.r.  .or  freehol 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  fo 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; t.  for  rent 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  fd 
estimated  rental  ; U.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.n.  for  pe 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  fo 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  cresceni 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.  ] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  ( continued ). 


TIMBER. 

Grcenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0  16/0/0 
Sequola,U.S.  ft.  cu  i/io  3/2 
Ash.  Canada  load  2/15/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do.  3/5/0  3/10/0 

Elm,  do 3/10/0  4/15/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  St c.  1/15/0  3/10/0 

Oak,  do a/15/0  4/15/0 

Canada  6/0/0  7/10/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Yellow  ....  2/15/0  5/0/0 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fatb  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg. . 5/0/0  6/10/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

St c..  log 

Odessa,  crown. . 

Deals,  Finland 
and  St  iststd  ice 
Do.  4th  St  3rd  ..  , 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

rst  yellow  . . . 9/10/0  

Do.  2nd  yellow  7/10/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8/b/o  9/10/0 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

White  Sea 7/10/0  15/0/0 

Canada,  Pme  ist  22/0/0  24/0/0 

Do.  do.  2nd 16/10/0  17/10/0 

~ * 8/5/0  ao/.o/o 


. . . 3/0/0 


Do.  do.  3rd,  Ac. 
Do.  Spruce, ist.. 
do.  3rd  and 


9/0/0  ao/io/o 


i/10/0  y/10/0 
6/0/0  7/0/0 
5/0/0  tn/o/o 


0/4/S 

% 


0/7/6 


M 


New  Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

tst 0/9/6  0/14/6 

Do.  2nd 0/6/6  o/n/6 

Other  qualities—  ' " 

Cedar,  Cuba.. ft. 

Honduras;  &c. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 

Mexican  do.  do. 

T obasco  do.  rfo. 

Honduras  do. . . 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   


/3» 


hi 

hi 

4/0/0 


6/0/0 


0/0/i 


METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  2 '4/6  0/0, 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/12/6  5/15, 

Do.  do.  at  works  j 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

!“  London 6/0/0  6/10. 


Copper  — B 


Best  selected  . . . 

Sheets,  strong..  

Chili  bars 43/1/3  , 

'FtmWM'TUlh  nfnl.t 


YELLONVM’TALlb 
L E A D — Pig, 

Span  ish  ....  ton  10/10/0 


English  com.  1 

brands  10/10/0  10/ia 

Sheet,  English,  J 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards  ..  n/io/o 

Pipe  12/0/0 

INC  — English 
sheet  ton  18/10/0 


Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 19/10/0  e 

TIN— Straits....-  63/17/6  64 

Australian 64/12/6  65 

English  Ingots.  66/10/0  6j 

Banca 64/0/0  64/ 

Billiton  63/10/0  64 


OILS. 


Linseed  ton  21/5/0  . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  24/0/0  u 
Do.  Ceylon  .....  23/10/0 
Palm,  Lagos  ....  22/10/0 
Rapeseed,  English 

pale 22/5/0  v. 

Do.  brown  ......  20/15/0  i 

Cottonseed  ret  . 17/10/0  : 

Oleine 20/10/0  s 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/9/0 

Do.  black 4/6/0 

TAR — Stockholm 

barrel  1/0/0  «/ 

>c/i/o  | Archangel 0/15/6  0 / 


July  13,  1895.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 

.'ommunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
ild  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
laitr  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays .] 


Masonry. — lohn  Armstrong.  Lesbury... 
joinery. — W,  Hofstcr  St  Son.  Alnw.ck  . 

'/atnu’  —Jos  Purdie.  Alnwick  

‘tumbing. — J.  N.  Rcavell.  Alnwick 

’ lastenug . Gen.  Pickard.  Alnwick 

ng.—A.  Robertson,  Alnwick  


Masonry.— Scott  & Thompson  

fotnery  —Charles  Nettleship 

>Y<j h ny.  — J oseoh  Purdie  

Numbing.—  Wilkin  St  Dickman 

’’lastering.— Robert  Davison  

’am  tin George  W.  Jackson 

I All  of  Alnwick.) 


.RNSLEY. — For  additions.  See.,  to  Wesleyan  Methodist 
oel,  Market-street,  Hoyland.  Mr.  John  Wilson,  architect, 
King-street,  Hoyland,  near  Barnsley 
**■“ ' * 1 * Haeue.  Hovlanu  cunuuuu.  ut». 

£n° 

1. — J.  H.  Whitehead  195 

— Hadyn  Brearley,  Hoyland 

Common,  near  Barnsley*  153 

.,  ,,  Duncan  & Jones  200 

Mating. — C.  Kemp,  Swinton,  near  Rotherham*  (per 
schedule  of  ptices) 
'lastcring. — J.  M.  Partlain,  Platts  Common,  near 

Barnsley* (per  schedule  of  prices) 

Y limbing , Glazing,  and  Painting.— W.  H.  Rawlin, 
Hoyland.  near 
Barnsley*  ....  114 
,,  .,  „ — C.  Firth  & Son  136 

H.  Whitehead)  385 

* Accepted. 

1 Masonry,  carpentry,  joinery,  and  slating. 


RMINGHAM. — For  removing  present  sanitary  arrangements 
Moseley  Hall  Convalescent  Home,  and  building  new  bath- 
id  water-closets,  constructing  new  sanitary  arrangements  as 
ilans  and  specification  prepared  by  and  under  the  supeiintend- 
of  Professor  Corfield,  M.A. : — 

idrews £1,705  o I Matthew  Brodie.  2, 

msley  & Sons  . . . . 1.588  o Wiilow-st.,  London 

apeote  St  Sons....  1,52510!  (accepted)  £1,474  c 


SHOP'S  STORTFORD. — For  the  construction  of  waterworks 
contracts),  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  S.  Scott, 
.North-street,  Bishop's  Stortford.  Quantities  by  Mr.  JohnH. 
rd,  A.M.lnst.C.E.,  9,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  5.W.:- 

Contracl  No.  1.— Reservoir,  Cooling-fond,  &c. 


cock  & Son  ..£2.598  1 

pwell 2,500  1 

Vickers  2.498  1: 

Catley 2,488  1 

irmenter  2,439  1 


I R.  Cook  & Co., 

I Phcenix  Wharf, 

I Church-road,  Bat- 
tersea, S.W.*  ....£2,3! 


Contract  No.  2. — Well 
£x.c 


R.  D.  Batchelor £697  11 

G.  Ingold 658  13 

W.  Brown  & Sons, 
Tottenham*  625  16 


Freeman 

pwell , 

>ok  & Co 850 

Vickers  798 

r & Son 717 

ontractNo.  3.— Alterations  and  Additions  to  Engine-house. 

iHer  £191  5 o I H.  Champness  £175  o 

pwell  185  o o J.H.  Vickers,  Notting- 

~.ock  & Son  ....  184  o o|  ham* 17216 

Contract  No.  4. — Alterations  to  one  Engine. 

Freeman  £155  : 

■binson  105  1 

rthrop 65 


URNE  (Lines.).— For  additions,  iS;c.,  to  house,  Hacconby,  for 
Brown.  Mr.  F.  G.  Silcock,  architect,  West-street,  Bourne  :— 

Blood  £673  o I Gelsthorpe  & Sons  £450  0 

'happell  * 4E0  o J Wiight  & Wall 406  19 

[All  of  Boume.J 
* Accepted  subject  to  revision. 


(Sc  Turner 

ison  & Turner  . 

•rkeck  

• Accepted. 


| Moyle  St  Mitchell, 

3 j C.  Hodgef  . . . .' 905 

t Carpentry  only. 


RDIFF.— For  the  supply  of  wood  blocks  (1.035,000),  for  the 
nation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town 


1 Bland  & Co 

es  Allan,  Cardiff*  i 


£11  7 6 for  Jarrah-wood. 

7 o o „ English  Elm. 

” S ° n Jarrahdale  Jarrah, 

'=  3 ..  Tallow-wood. 

per  load  in  London. 

£5  S o for  Tasmanian  Springy 

Bark  (in  planks). 

per  r.ooo. 

Kennedy  & Co £n  17  6 for  Blackbutt,  Tallow-wood, 

Red  Mahogany,  Brush- 

, _ „ Box,  Blue  Gum. 

randers  & Co 600.,  Red  Deal. 

•>  11  6 3 .,  Red  Australian  Hard- 

Ardagh 12  5 o „ English  Oak  (prismatic). 

reman,  l-oster.  & Co.  ..  11  10  o „ Jarrahdale  Jarrah. 

vey,  Mott,  & Co 11  7 6 ,,  Blocks  for  paving  pur- 

poses, in  accordance  with 
, Schedule  attached. 

it?™  r 0l?ejy  10  12  6 ,,  Kauri  (soft  wood). 

12  o o ,,  Jarrah  Timber. 

11  10  o „ If  cut  from  planks  as 

11  8 o ,,  Australian  Hardwood 
Blocks. 

Accepted. 


iperley  & Co. . . 
Boulton  & Co.  . 


CLACTON  (Essex).— For  paving,  &c.,  Wellesley-road, 
others,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  R.  1 
surveyor,  Town  Hall-buildings,  Clacton-on-Sea  : — 

Wellesley.  Jackson.  Edith. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

H.  J.  Linzell  2,881  o o 930  o o 560  o o 

B.  W.  Glenny 2,67711  o 936  10  o 540  5 o 

Geo.  Wimpey  & 

Co 2.672  6 2 927  19  o gr  8 1 

Thos.  Adams ....  2,643  16  2 938  0 6 531  7 o 

Allen  ......  — r,23o  00  680  o o 

Clacton  * 2.339  13  6 S24  13  3 475  10  o 

G.  Rackham  1 2,115  o o 647  10  o 394  12  8 

• Accepted.  t Withdrawn. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.— For  the  supply  of  road  materials,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  Surveyor,  Town 
Hall,  Clacton  : — 

Per  cul 

Flints.  yarc 

Eastwood  Sc  Co 5 • 

'1  hames  Sand  Dredging  Co 5 

Hector  Stone  4 n 

Tuff  & Miskin 4 

Smeed,  Dean,  & Co.,  Limited,  Sittingbourne  * 4 

Granite  or  Quartzite. 


Per  tc 
s.  d. 

Wm.  Griffiths  15  2 

Hector  Stone  13  9 

Kaltenbach  St  Schmitz 13  7 

C.  J.  Sowton  St  Co 13  6 

L.  Sommerfield  13  6 

• Accepted. 


A.  & F.  Manuelle 13  5 

Buxton  Lime  Firms  Co., 

Limited 13 

Chas.  M.  Manuelle  * 12 


CORWEN  (Wales). — For  additions  to  the  Union  Workhouse,  for 
the  Union  Guardians.  Messrs.  J.  Williams  & Son,  architects,  Dee- 
View,  Corwen : — 

D.  R.  Jones £959  8 I Wm.  Davies ...£780  o 

John  Owen,  Cerrig-y-  John  Williams 750  o 

Druidion  (accepted)  . . 793  o | 


CROYDON.— For  alterations  to  Nos.  53  and  55,  Brighton-road. 
Mr.  A.  Broad,  architect,  3,  High-street,'"Croydon.  Quantities  by 
the  architect  :— 

E.  J.  Saunders  £645  I A.'Bullock  £549 

D.  W.  Barker 630  W.  Smith  & Son  

Hanscomb  Sc  Smith 559  | E.  P.  Bulled  & Co.*........ 

* Accepted. 


DEWSBURY.— Accepted  for  alterations,  <5rc.,  to  the  Clif)  and 
Institute.  Messrs.  Holtom  & Fox,  architects,  Weslgate,  Dewsbury 
Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

Masonry  and  Bricklaying. — Ellis  Brooke,  South 

Parade.  Dewsbury £83  14  o 

Carpentry  and  "Joinery.  — Lyles  & Smith, 

Dewsbury  41  10  o 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. — F.  Newsome.  North- 

gate,  Dewsbury  88  15  o 

F lastcring.  — A.  E.  Broadbent,  Vulcan-road, 

Dewsbury  14  910 

Total  £228  8 10 


DYMCHURCH  (Kent). — For  the  construction  of  three  groynes, 
at  the  sea-wall  level  of  Romney.  Mr.  Edward  Case,  engineer  :— 

H.  Stiff  £1.132  I Winser  & Cheal £1,056 

Thos.  Pedrette  1,175  I A.  E.  Nunn,  Tenterden  * 

• Accepted. 


HALIFAX.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  at  Clapton 
Lodge,  Halifax.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Dalzell,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Albany  Chambers,  Halifax  :— 

Masonry.— Adam  Foster,  Halifax £153  5 o 

Joinery. — Joseph  Hanson,  Halifax 126  13  11 

Plumbing  and  Heating.  — John  Holdsworth, 

Halifax 128  o o 

Slating  and  Plastering. — J.  Bancroft  & Son, 

Halifax 56  9 1 

Ironfounding.—  John  Berry,  Halifax  33  o o 

Pari/uet  Flooring  — Mainzer  & Co.,  Ltd., 

London 76  10  0 


HASTINGS. — For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works,  St.  Helen's- 
road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  P.  H.  Palmer,  C.E.,  Town  Hall, 
Hastings  :— 

C.  Gutsell,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea £160 


A.  Meredith  2,550  o j J.  Davies’ 1,963 

Thos.  Watkais  & Co...  2,511  0 L.  Morgan 1.950 

D.  Thomas 2,399  18  D.  H.  Jones  1,945 

D.  Rees  2.383  o I David  Evans,  Llandilc* 

* Accepted  conditionally. 


vestry,  for  Caersalem  Baptist  Chapel,  Llanelly.  Mr.  T.  Arnold, 
C.E.,  architect,  Llanelly:— 

Davies  Bros £515  ° o I Wm.  Hopkins  & Son  :£38s  o o 

Wm.  Clement  * 495  13  0 David  Roblin  t 227  10  6 

Brown,  Thomas,  & 

John  493  o o| 

[All  of  Llanelly.] 

• Accepted.  f Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

I Masonry  and  Plastering  only. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  painting  the  exterior  of  the  Work- 
house,  Arthur-street,  Chelsea,  for  tne  Guardians  of  St.  Luke, 
Chelsea.  Messrs.  Lansdell  & Harrison,  architects,  12,  Compton- 
terrace,  Highbury  :— 

Wm.  Norton,  Chelsea  £448 

[Eight  tenders  received.) 


LONDON.— For  painting  and  varnishing  Wandsworth  Bridge, 
for  the  London  County  Council  :— 

J.  J.  Lewen  ..£886  13  o|  M.  McCarthy  £591  4 10- 

Vigor  & Co.  868  4 4 | E.  Proctor  427  o o. 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of  23,000  tons, 
of  lime  at  the  Barking  and  Crossness  outfall  works,  for  the  London. 
County  Council 

H.  Wallace  & Co.,  9, coo  tons  for  Crossness  at  12s.  per  ton. 
William  Fletcher,  12,000  tons  for  Barking  at  12s.  5d.  per  ton. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a fire-station  at 
for  the  London  County  Council  :— 

Holloway  Bros £11.570 


LONDON.— For  painting  and  cleaning  works  to  the  infirmary, 
Cale-street,  Chelsea,  for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea. 
Messrs.  Lansdell  & Harrison,  architects,  " 

Highbury  : — 

W.  Norton £638  o I Geo.  Wade £374 

W.  H.  Lorden  & Son  ..  444  o | Wm.  Eades,  Chelsea*..  322 
• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  building  new  business  premises  at  173  and  175, 
High-street.  Camden  Town,  for  Mr.  Flatau.  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gritten  & Son  — 


Scott  . 
Patman  . . 

Roberts. . 


building 
Mr.  H.  H. 


Tasker,  architect.  Quantities  by  tl 


I’entonville-road. 
architect  :- 

Dove  Bros £495  o I Hunt  £455  1 

Stevens  486  o Dearing  & Sons  431 

Hayes 457  17  I Reason  (accepted) 423 


1,070  s 


LONDON.  — For  alterations.  &c..  to  the  "Limes.  High  street. 
Mortlakc.  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  Bruce  Tomes, 
Surveyor,  Beverley-road.  Barnes:  — 

J.  W.  Brooking  f 1 nR6  o 

J.  G.  M.  Wilcox 

J.  E.  Broderick  

Barber  & Bellamy 834  o 

W.  H.  Lorden  St  Sons 825  o 

Alfred  Hunt 785  o 

John  Bloomer.  High-street.  Brentford  (provisionally 

accepted) 676  o 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £700-] 


LONDON.— For  pointing  and  repairs  to  the  City-road  Work- 
house,  for  the  Holbom  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  Evan  Vaughan, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Sadgrove  : — 

H.  Wall  & Co £2.992  o I Reason  (accepted) £2,921  9. 

Dearing  St  Sons  2,975  0 I 


LONDON. — For  the  supply  of  3.000  tons  Guernsey  granite  spalls,, 
for  the  Kensington  Parish  Guardians : — 


LONDON. — For  redrainage  and  sanitary  fittings  at  the  Roao 
Boys'  School.  Mr.  Thomas  Dinwiddy,  architect : — 

J.  H.  Haire £245 

Jones  i.v  Groves 235 

G.  F.  Fry 2C5 

E.  Mills 197 

W.  Mills  195 


Hill  & Smith £i.'33  1 

L.  Faulkner  & Sons  1,031  1: 
Johnson,  Bros.,  & 

Co.,  Limited  ....  998  t 

If  fencing  between  poin 


I T.  W.  Palmer 

Co 

M.  McVey  


r H and  I on  plan  be  01 
Palmer  & 


Hill  & Smith £r.ro9  18  ro 

L.  Faulkner  St  Sons  1,009  9 o I Co £969 

Johnson,  Bros.,  & M.  McVey  913  19  ; 


LONDON.  — For  pewterers'  work  at  the  “Wlihe  Conduit,-’ 
Barnsbury-road,  Islington,  N.,  for  Mr.  Lacely.  Mr.  R.  Dickinson, 
architect,  5.  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  :— 

Buckley  & Beach  £131  9 

Kendel  125  o 

Sanders  & Son  113  15 

For  Gasfitters’  work  at  the  above. 

Evans,  Bamsbury-road,  N £102  10 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure 
the  buildings  on  plot  A of  the  Boundary-street  area,  for  the  Londo 
County  Council: — 

Holloway  Bros £9,160 
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specifications  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  Gunstone,  surveyor 

Davis  & Sons £1,125  ° I Bigwood  & Co*  ......£1.063  1 

Linzey i,c8o  o | * Accepted. 


ST.  ALBANS  (Herts.).— For  the  execution  of  road-works.  Lems- 
ford-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  George  Ford,  City  Surveyor, 
Victoria-street.  St.  Albans:— _ 

James  Dickson.... 


NEW  SHOREHAM  (Sussex).— For  additions  to  school  buildings, 
for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Loader  & Long,  architects,  54,  Old 
Steine,  Brighton.  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

Saunders  Sc  Son  £i."54  ° I Field  Sc  Co £'.5I5  0 

Xooke  1.75°  o I Watson  1,500  o 

Taylor 1.690  0 I Peters  & Son x.475  ° 

Jackson  & Co 1.638  o Gillham  1.469  10 

Cooke  & Son 1.575  o | Curd,  Shoreham  • ....  1,372  o 

* Accepted. 


PAIGNTON  (Devon).-  - — , 

Palace-avenue.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Couldrey  and  J.  S.  Bridgman,  joint 
architects.  Paignton.  Quantities  by  Mr.  V.  C.  Brown,  Paignton  :— 

Webber  & Maunder£2.270  15  o I M.  Bridgman £2,011  14  6 

■H.  Webber  & Sons  2.2x910  o E.  P.  Bovey i,995  ° ° 

C.  & R.  P.  Drew  ..  2,180  o o j L.  Blatchford. 

H.  P.  Rabbich 2,126  o o Upton,  Torquay  • 1.991  12  o 

..  2,014  o o I J.  H.  Lamacroft  ..  1,89310  o 

• Accepted. 


R.  F.  Yet 


FAIGNTON.— For  erecting  boundary  wall  and  gate  piers  at  the 
Public  Park,  for  the  Paignton  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J. 
Stansfield-Bruce,  C.E  . Town  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Vincent 
Cattermole  Brown,  of  Paignton  : — 

G.  Webber  £195  ° ° I M.  Bridgman*  £178  19  4 

....  184  ro  o | * Accepted. 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £184.] 


X.  Harris 


PICKERING  (Yorks.).— For  the  execution  of  water-supply  works, 
Levisham,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  Geo.  Harrison, 
Engineer,  39.  North-road,  Darlington.  Quantities  by  Engineer  :— 
Brown  Sc  Sons,  Whitby £359  10 


RICHMOND  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  court-house,  See.,  for 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  J.  Ancell,  architect.  3,  Staple-inn,  W.C. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Carless,  39,  Old  Queen-street,  West- 
minster:— 

Kirk  & Randall  £2.765  I Thos.  White £2.424 

Kellett  2,647  W.  Brooking  


C.  Godson  & Sons. . 


Geo.  Wade  2,552  | 


I.  E.  Nightingale 2,377 


SHOEBCRYNESS  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  three  pairs  of 
..•mi-detached  cottages,  for  Miss  Knapping.  Messrs.  Burls  & 
Harris,  architects.  Clarence-street,  Southend-on-Sea  :— 

W.  Howard  £>.063  7 o I Alp  Sc  Ventnx, 

A.  Woodewise  1,04710  o Shoeburyness*  ..£1,026  4 6 

J.  Bullock 1,029  3 0 | • Accepted. 


SLAITH WAITE  (Yorks.).—  For  the  constniction  of  main  sewers 
(1,550  yards),  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  Abbey  it 
Hanson.  C.E.,  2--,  Ramsden-street,  Huddersfield  :— 

Etheridge  & Clark,.  Moss  Bank.  Cheetham  HiU, 

Manchester £>.67I  x®  4 

TIPTON  (Staffs.).— Accepted  for  additions  to  Burnt  Tree  school 
buildings,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Alfred  Long,  architect,  319, 
High-street.  West  Bromwich :— 

C.  A.  Horton,  Brierley  Hill  £988 

TWICKENHAM.— Accepted  for  repairs  and  alterations  to  No.  8. 
Manor-road.  Mr.  E.  Pennington,  surveyor,  Richmond:— 

Seal  & Co.,  Richmond  £*°8 

WRITTLE  (Essex).— Accepted  for  additions  to  school  buildings, 
for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Frank  Whitmore,  architect,  17,  Dune- 
street,  Chelmsford  : — 

Henry  Kennel,  Writtle £3°7 

[Two  other  tenders  received.  | 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  rt 

In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  pei  

Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  Ne 

Zealand.  India,_ChmavCeylom  

(payable'  ***  T'-,>  ,v' T 17 1,1  _v 


. , ...  Remlttaim 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed 
the  publisher  of  " THE  BUILDER,'  No.  46.  Catherine-street  W.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 


BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE: 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  speciall 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOU 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quic 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivere 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  frei 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoki 
under- Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .1 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G F — M & F.— W.  H.  H.— B.  B.— J.  A.  (amounts  should  have 
been  stated).— H.  W.  W.  (below  our  limit).— R.  D.  (too  late : next 
week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses.  ....  . . . 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

Jl'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  Items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NO  T DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ; those ‘relating  to  adveitisemenU 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  I mi 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


RICHMOND.— For  repairs  and  alterations  to  No.  7,  Coverdale. 
Mr.  E.  Pennington,  surveyor.  Richmond:  — 

Ullywhite  £102  | Seal  Sc  Co.  (accepted)  £98 


SALISBURY.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  business 
premises  known  as  New  Sarum  House,  Market-place,  Salisbury,  for 
Messrs.  Main  & Co.  Mr.  Fred  Bath,  architect,  Crown  Chambers, 
Salisbury.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

Amended 

Whole  of  work.  Deductions.  Tender. 

. Bslham  & Co £6.978  3 7 £<.464  15  3 £S.St3  8 4 

Webb  & Co 6,156  >3  o 902  19  3 5.253  13  9 

Kellow  & Smith 5,950  o o 43t  10  o 5,468  10  o 

G.  H.  Wilkins 5,840  00  662  o o 5,178  0 o 

Vincent  Sc  Folland 5.550  o o 483  12  o 5,066  8 o 

Jenkins  & Sons,  Bourne- 
mouth*   5.526  00  1,128  o o 4,398  o o 

* Accepted  subject  to  a slight  modification. 


SH  ANKLIN  (I.  of  W.).— For  the  supply  of  1,418  yards  c. 


Cochrane  & Co 

Clay  Cross  Co 

Stanton  Iron  Works 

J.  Oakes  St  Co 

wlnstone  &:  Co 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co 

J.  Gibb  A-  Co 

F.  Cantelo 

H.  W.  Daws  A Co 

Monier-Williams  & Co 

C.  Jordan  (Executors) 

J.  Ritchie 

A.  Appleby  

Watson.  Gow,  Sc  Co 

R.  I-ndUw  A Co 

Birtley  Iron  Works  

Shaw  A M 'Jones  

H.  J.  Skelton  A Co 

Macfarlane.  Strang.  A Co 

-Maclaren  A Co 

I.  Abbot  A Co..  Gateshead  * 

• Accepted. 
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4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder,' 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 
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Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4: 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  f< 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floor 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk -room 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphal1 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Adv 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S.Y 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES,’  ' 
For  1895,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  i/i  [Amr 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


SLATING  AND  TILING 


To  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  Immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


THE 


COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House , Cannon-street , EX 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AN 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOOR 
&c.,  &c. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  l 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  nei 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION 


Particulars  on  application. 


LONDON : 

352  to  364,  EUSTON-ROAD  N.W.,  and 
218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 


LIVERPOOL: 

6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


GLASGOW: 

47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SaUARl 
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Copyright  in  Designs. 

may  say  at  once 
that  the  book, 
the  title  of  which 
stands  at  the  foot 
of  this  article*  is 
excellently  done. 
It  is  clear,  con- 
cise, and  yet  suf- 
ficiently full  to  be 
of  practical  ser- 
e to  all  interested  in  this  subject.  We 
not  propose  to  say  more  in  the  way  of 
:icism,  but  we  cannot  let  the  issue  of 
3 work  pass  without  some  remarks  of 
general  character  on  the  law  which 
ates  to  copyright  in  designs.  Like  the 
dred  subject  of  patents  for  inventions, 
jecomes — with  the  increase  of  ingenuity  in 
nkind,  with  the  greater  demand  on  all 
ids  for  comforts  and  conveniences — of 
:ater  importance  year  by  year.  The  subject 
low  altogether  governed  by  that  portion  of 
: Patents,  Designs,  and  Trades  Marks 
t,  1883,  which  relates  to  designs  and  by 
: ruies  made  under  that  Act.  This  statute 
isolidated  and  completed  the  statute  law, 
ich  had  its  beginning  in  the  year  1787. 
fore  that  date  “ the  inventor  of  a design 
1 no  means  of  acquiring  any  property 
xein,  or  of  preventing  others  from  imitating 
design,  except  that  he  might  then,  as  he 
y now  in  some  cases,  obtain  protection  by 
grant  of  a patent  for  an  invention.” 
n the  year  which  we  have  just  named  the 
rease  of  mechanical  industries  in  Great 
tain  led  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
•e  a copyright  to  inventors  of  designs  for 
:s,  cottons,  calicoes,  and  muslins.  Two 
nts  are  remarkable  about  this  early 
.slation — namely,  the  special  character  of 
industries  with  which  the  statute  dealt 
l the  very  short  time  for  which  protection 
5 given.  The  term  was  only  two  months, 
ugh,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1794,  the  term 
two  was  extended  to  three  months. 

; next  noticeable  landmark  in  the 
ory  of  this  special  legislation  occurs  in 
year  1842.  An  Act  was  passed  in 
i year  which  put  an  end  to  all  previous 
slation,  and  contained  within  its 
r corners  the  law  upon  this  subject, 
s statute  gave  copyright  to  any  new 
! 

‘ The  Law  of  Copyright  in  Designs,”  by  Lewis 
unds,  iB.Sc.,  Ramster-at-Law.  London  : Sweet  & 
well.  1P95. 


and  original  design  ; whether  such  design 
was  applicable  to  the  ornamenting  of  any 
article  of  manufacture,  or  by  whatever  means 
such  design  was  so  applicable.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  was  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
protection,  though  it  had,  in  one  sense,  a 
serious  defect.  This  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  term  of  copyright  depended  upon 
the  class  of  goods  to  which  the  design  was 
applicable.  These  terms  were  three,  nine,  or 
twelve  months.  The  object  of  these  singu- 
larly minute  differences  is  now  a matter  of 
no  practical  interest,  but  they  are  noticeable 
as  showing  the  somewhat  grudging  manner  in 
which  the  Legislature  gave  protection  to  the 
designer.  We  pass  over  intermediate  and 
amending  Acts,  by  which,  in  some  instances, 
the  term  of  protection  was  extended  to  three 
years,  until  we  reach  the  important  statute 
of  1883.  The  Act,  in  addition  to  being  a 
consolidating  statute,  was  also  one  of  an 
amending  character,  but  perhaps  its  most 
important  practical  feature  was  that  the 
term  of  protection  was  extended  to 
five  years.  It  is  doubtful  if  this 
period  is  likely  to  be  extended ; it  has 
remained  in  operation  for  twelve  years ; it 
gives  a designer  a reasonable  time  in  which 
to  obtain  profits  from  his  ingenuity  or  his 
skill,  and  yet  it  does  not  extend  over  such  a 
length  of  years  as  to  keep  the  price  of  good 
designs  at  a high  level  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  for  a long  period.  It  appears  to 
be  a reasonable  mean,  protective  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  mental  property  of  a designer, 
and  on  the  other  hand  not  prohibitive  of  a 
free  circulation  of  the  effects  of  an  invention- 
Such  then  being  the  period  for  which  a 
design  can  be  protected,  the  next  point 
which  naturally  suggests  itself  is  what 
is  a “design”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
existing  ruling  statute.  It  is  scarcely 
profitable  to  seek  for  working  definitions 
in  a dictionary.  If  we  take  the  two 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Johnson’s  Dic- 
tionary (Latham  edition,  1866),  which  are 
cited  among  others  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  we  find  them  to  be:  “ 1.  Intention, 
purpose,  scheme,  plan  of  action  ; 2.  Idea 
which  an  artist  endeavours  to  execute.” 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  is  of  the 
least  assistance  in  the  present  instance. 
When  we  look  to  the  Act  for  a definition,  we 
find  one  nominally,  but  which  is  not  one  in 
fact.  “ In  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,” 
it  says,  “ design  means  any  design  applicable 
to  any  article  of  manufacture,  or  to  any 


substance,  artificial  or  natural,  or  partly 
artificial  and  partly  natural,  whether  the 
design  is  applicable  for  the  pattern  or  for 
the  shape  or  configuration,  or  for  the  orna- 
ment thereof,  or  for  any  two  or  more  of  such 
purposes,  and  to  whatever  means  it  is 
applicable.”  It  then  goes  on  to  state 
various  means  by  which  it  may  be  so 
applicable,  as  by  printing,  painting,  and 
so  forth.  These  it  is  unnecessary  to 
specify.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  above 
leaves  open  the  true  definition  of  a 
design.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  well-worn  joke  that  an  archdeacon  is 
a person  who  exercises  archidiaconal  func- 
tions. It  is  no  more  than  a limitation  of  the 
word  “design  ” after  the  person  who  is  con- 
sidering the  statute  has  decided  in  his  own 
mind  what  that  meaning  is.  The  fact  is  that 
every  case  must  be  judged  according  to  its 
circumstances.  It  must  be  examined  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  if  it  comes  to  a judicial 
decision,  that  decision  must  be  based  on  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances,  so  as  to 
ascertain  whether  what  is  alleged  to  be  a 
design  is  one  in  fact.  The  consequence  is  that 
decisions  are  not  always  in  harmony,  and 
that  the  result  must  as  a rule  be  arrived  at 
by  a process  of  negative  reasoning.  A design 
works  out  generally,  to  be  a representation 
which  can  be  reproduced  in  some  form  or 
other  as  a mere  representation  : it  must  not 
be  a mechanical  contrivance  or  principle,  nor 
a process  of  manufacture.  In  fact,  the 
chief  difficulty  in  these  cases  is  to  differ- 
entiate between  a patent  for  an  inven- 
tion and  a copyright  for  a design.  This 
may  be  exemplified  by  a comparatively 
recent  decision.  The  design  then  registered 
was  for  a picture  of  a basket ; underneath  it 
was  the  statement,  “ claim  for  pattern  of  a 
basket,  consisting  in  the  osiers  being  worked 
in  singly  and  all  the  butt  ends  being  out- 
side.” It  was  held  by  the  Court  that  “ the 
plaintiff  had  registered  a process  or  mode  of 
manufacture  and  not  a design.”  In  giving 
judgment  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan  Williams 
remarked:  “ The  design  within  the  terms  ot 
that  definition  must  be  capable  of  an  exist- 
ence outside  the  article  itself  altogether.  It 
must  be  something  that  one  can  apprehend, 
and  something  which,  if  one  has  it  presented 
to  one’s  eyes,  one  can  see  externally  to  the 
article  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.”  In  other 
words,  “ it  must  be  something  which  is 
capable  of  existence  as  a pattern,  or  as  a 
shape  or  configuration,  or  as  a piece  of  orna- 
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mentation  to  be  applied  to  an  article  or  class 
of  articles.’’ 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  dividing  line 
between  a copyright  for  a design  and  a 
patent  for  an  invention  must  often  be 
obscure,  since  the  invention  has  to  be 
described,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  public 
cannot  always  distinguish  between  the  two 
above  mentioned  things.  The  present  state 
of  this  matter  is  very  English  and  rather 
tends  to  litigation  : we  are  not  a nation  which 
is  given  to  clear  definitions  and  to  scientific 
legal  codes,  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
our  habits  to  leave  the  public  and  thejudges, 
if  a dispute  arises,  to  formulate  for  themselves 
in  each  case  whether  a certain  thing  is  or  is 
not  a design.  If  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion is  a design,  then  it  can  be  protected  for 
the  short  term  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned and  at  a small  cost,  provided  it  be 
novel  and  has  not  been  published,  that  is  to 
say  “exhibited  or  publicly  used.”  On  these 
points  great  light  is  thrown  by  the  decisions 
which  have  been  given  from  time  to  time, 
not  only  on  copyrights  for  designs  but  on 
patents  for  inventions.  The  principles  are 
the  same  in  each  decision.  Here  especially 
we  have  to  regard  each  separate  fact  in 
relation  to  the  point  under  discussion.  Thus, 
to  take  one  example  from  many,  a man 
worked  out  a design  for  a gas  chandelier, 
and  placed  it,  before  registration,  in  the 
hands  of  his  travellers,  who  took  it  about  to 
show  the  customers  of  the  designer,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  orders  for  it  when  it  had 
been  registered.  It  was  held  that  there  had 
been  a publication  prior  to  registration, 
which  prevented  the  design  from  being  a 
new  one.  This  was  a plain  and  a straight- 
forward case,  but  it  indicates  clearly  the 
very  varying  sets  of  circumstances  which 
necessarily  have  to  be  considered  in  regard 
to  a design  as  much  as  in  regard  to  an 
invention  when  novelty  is  claimed  for  it.  It 
exemplifies  also  the  caution  which  must  be 
exercised  by  designers,  who  wish  to  obtain 
legislative  protection  for  their  discovery  or 
invention,  call  it  what  you  will,  not  to  allow 
it  to  get  in  any  way  into  circulation  before 
it  is  registered.  No  doubt,  in  the  case  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  there  was  an 
idea  of  discovering  the  practical  value  set 
upon  the  design  before  the  expense  of  re- 
gistering it  was  incurred;  but  this  sort  of 
thing  will  not  do,  there  must  be  absolute 
novelty  in  a design  in  order  to  obtain  the 
protection  which  the  act  of  registering  grants 
to  it  for  a limited  period  of  time. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

|THER  claims  on  our  space  have 
obliged  us  to  defer  till  now  our 
usual  notice  of  the  sculpture  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  which,  it  must 


be  confessed,  does  not,  on  the  whole,  make 
a very  striking  show  this  year,  and  even  as  it 
is  the  Academy  seems  to  have  had  difficulty 
in  filling  the  room  to  their  satisfaction,  as  we 
observed  that  one  or  two  corner  spaces  on 
the  walls,  which  are  generally  occupied  by 
small  works,  are  empty  this  year.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  any  one  of  the  principal 
sculpture  exhibits  can  be  described  as  a 
great  work,  but  there  are  several  which  are 
of  more  than  common  interest,  both  in  regard 
to  subject  and  execution. 

There  seems  to  be  a certain  tendency 
among  some  of  our  ablest  sculptors  of  late 
to  regard  beauty  of  form,  especially  in  treating 
the  nude  figure,  as  secondary  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  a special  sentiment : a somewhat 
hazardous  line  to  take  in  sculpture.  We 
seem  to  recognise  this  tendency,  in  different 
ways,  in  at  least  four  of  the  principal  works 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  Lecture  Room. 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  bronze  figure,  “Echo,” 
for  example,  has  little  of  the  beauty  of  the 
nude  figure.  “ Echo  ” is  represented  as  a 
thin,  bony  female  stretching  up  her  arms, 
and  with  a general  expression  of  lassitude  and 
hopelessness.  This  we  may  suppose  repre- 
sents “ Echo  ” as  the  nymph,  not  a symbolisa- 


‘ Mother  and  Child  ” : Group  by  Mr.  Paul  P.  Montford. 


tion  of  echo  as  an  acoustic  phenomenon. 
The  figure  is  very  carefully  studied,  and  ex- 
presses the  sentiment  of  hopelessness  and 
weariness  which  is  probably  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  but  one  cannot  avoid 
the  reflection  that  there  could  be  no 
wonder  that  this  Echo  should  have  pined 
in  vain  for  Narcissus.  Mr.  Lucchesi's 
“ Destiny,”  in  the  opposite  angle  of 
the  room,  shows  more  ot  physical  grace 
than  Mr.  Ford’s  figure ; still  one  feels 
here  that  physical  beauty  has  not  been  a 
primary- object  in  the  work  ; the  object  is  the 
expression  of  a sentiment ; though  in  this 
case  there  is  sufficient  of  beauty  in  the  figure 
to  give  an  added  charm  to  a work  which  is 
very  poetic  in  feeling.  We  give  an  illustra- 
tion ol  this  ^see  lithograph) ; unfortunately 
the  front-view  photograph,  the  only  one 
attainable,  does  not  convey  properly  the 
expression  of  the  face  ; a side  view  would 
have  done  more  justice  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Thornycroft’s  figure,  entitled  “ The 
Joy  of  Life,”  which  occupies  a prominent 
position  at  one  end  of  the  room,  represents 
a young  woman  realistically  clothed  in  short 
skirts,  shoes,  and  stockings,  executing  a 
vigorous  dance  with  one  knee  raised  ; the 
work  is  no  doubt  a great  success  in  its 
display,  of  energetic  action,  but  it  is  to  our 
thinking  totally  unsculpturesque  in  character, 
and  one  must  regret  to  see  a sculptor  whose  j 
works  have  hitherto  shown  such  purelyartistic  I 


f convictions  in  regard  to  his  art,  attaching  his- 
I name  to  this  bit  of  sensationalism.  Mr. 
Bertram  Mackennal’s  figure,  with  the  title,' 
“ For  She  Sitteth  on  a Seat  in  the  High 
Places  of  the  City,’’  is  a quasi-moral  subject,, 
and  one  of  considerable  power ; a nude 
female,  with  an  insolent  expression  on  her 
upturned  face,  is  seated  in  a chair  which  is 
decorated  with  various  symbolic  devices 
a figure  of  a winged  boy  lies  beneath 
her  feet  as  if  overthrown  by  her.  The ; 
triumph  of  Vice  is  obviously  the  mean- 
ing of  the  composition,  and  the  meaning  ; 
is  plainly  and  powerfully  expressed,  but 
we  cannot  admire  the  work  in  a decorative^ 
sense.  The  straightforward  seated  position,  1 
with  the  knees  parallel  and  the  feet  rather  1 
drawn  back,  is  one  of  the  least  effective  t 
positions  in  which  the  nude  figure  can  be  t 
treated  in  sculpture  ; the  effect  of  the  taper- 
ing lines  of  the  limbs  is  lost,  the  figure  E 
assumes  a comparatively  square  and  massed  ; 
form,  and  in  that  respect  the  lower  part  of  : 
the  figure  inevitably  wants  breadth  and  : 
mass  to  balance  the  upper  portion  ; a seated  : 
figure  in  this  position  almost  requires  drapery  5 
over  the  knees  to  give  breadth  of  surface, 
and  to  mask  the  rather  ungainly  angular  1! 
lines  formed  by  the  legs  in  this  position.  il 
We  believe  the  feeling  of  most  spectators  ;; 
will  be  that  this  is  an  expressive  but  an  i 
ungainly  group. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Lecture  Room  we  have  <1 
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“ Guardian  Angel ” : Relief  By  Miss  E.  M.  Rope. 


j s very  clever  and  spirited 

e study  of  a “ Boy  at  Play,”  who  is  sup- 
ing  himself  on  one  foot  planted  behind 
jody,  while  he  stretches  out  the  other  to 
i with  his  toes  some  object  on  the  ground 
re  him.  As  a study  of  action  and  pose 
j boy’s  figure  this  is  a very  clever  work, 
it  is  an  ugly  one,  and  the  face  is  of  a 
and  common  type  ; and  it  may  surely  be 
y asked,  if  the  study  of  a boy's  figure  in 
>n,  simply  for  its  own  sake  and  without 
ideal  meaning  attached  to  the  work,  is 
th  representation  in  sculpture  (and  we 
Y admit  that  it  is),  why  not  at  least  give 
a noble  type  of  boy  instead  of  a mean 
1 unpleasing  one  ? We  had  included  this 
Ic  as  one  for  illustration,  on  account  of  the 
ty  displayed  in  it,  but  its  appearance  in 
tograph  (partly  perhaps  from  a bad  posi- 
being  chosen  *)  was  so  unpleasing  that 
□referred  to  abandon  it. 

>.  Pegram’s  figure  of  “ The  Bather”  is 
ally  a simple  study  of  action  and  pose  in 
.nude  figure,  an  excuse  being  given  for  a 
:ial  action  of  the  figure  by  the  intro- 
cion  of  a mermaid  on  the  base  who  has 
;ht  the  intending  bather  by  the  foot, 
re  is  something  a little  absurd  in  this, 
e the  work  is  totally  devoid  of  any  of 
sentiment  which  should  attach  to  a 
ndary  incident  of  this  kind,  but  as  a 
:e  study  it  is  a good  one,  and  while 
vingless  individuality  than  Mr.  Goscombe 
l’s  work  just  noticed,  is  certainly  more 
sing.  Mr.  Paul  Montford’s  group  of 
her  and  child,  facing  Mr.  Thornycroft's 
•e  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  puts 
sculptor  on  a higher  level  than  he  has 
Iriously  attained.  The  general  character, 
ne  work  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
iraving;  this  is  a subject  of  real  life,  but  i 
i treated  in  a truly  sculpturesque  manner ; 
je  the  action  both  of  mother  and  child! 
natural  and  life-like,  the  group  has 
Icient  repose  for  sculpture,  and  the 
tern  type  of  dress  is  treated  in  a broad 
effective  manner. 

1 the  central  hall  we  find  what  may  be 
fed  the  most  important  work  of  the  year, 
Fehr’s  “ Hypnos  bestowing  Sleep  on  the 
ih.”  Here  we  have  fine  composition, 
ipturesque  character,  and  the  expression 
poetic  ideal.  The  god  of  Sleep,  a nude 

I 

* For  this  we  were  not  responsible. 


figure  with  great  wings  extended  behind  and 
upwards,  stands  on  a pedestal  around  which 
are  sculptured  child  figures,  in  bas-relief, 
expressive  of  sleep.  This  pedestal  is  one  of 
the  best  portions  of  the  work,  and  is  a fine 
piece  of  subordinate  design.  The  large 
wings  of  the  main  figure  are  very  effective, 
and  are  no  doubt  much  better  suited  for 
execution  in  bronze  than  such  a feature 
would  be  in  marble,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  overweight  the  figure  seriously,  and 
| this  would  appear  still  more  if  the  group 
were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor ; it  is 
! perhaps  owing  to  a perception  of  this  that  it 
has  been  given  a side  position  against  the 
wall.  The  other  principal  work  in  the 
Central  Hall  is  Mr.  Drury's  relief  com- 
position entitled  “Faith,”  of  which  we  give 
a lithograph  illustration  ; it  represents,  as 
will  be  seen,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  with 
an  angelic  figure  personifying  the  Divine 
j command.  The  figure  of  Abraham  detaches 
itself  effectively  from  the  background  ; the 
details  are  all  very  carefully  treated,  and  the 
whole  composition  is  decorative  in  effect, 
but  we  fear  the  angelic  head  must  be 
considered  rather  weak  in  expression. 

Of  the  smaller  works  of  the  year  unques- 
tionably the  most  remarkable  is  Mr.  Swan’s 
group  in  silver,  “Orpheus,”  a kind  of  trans- 
lation from  his  picture,  only  that  here 
Orpheus  is  on  a rocky  pedestal  up  which  one 
of  the  animals  climbs  ; another  lies  rolling 
under  his  feet.  While  we  utterly  refuse  to 
accept  a naked  prancing  youth  as  an  ideal  of 
Orpheus,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
much  better  suited  to  a silver  statuette  than 
to  a picture  on  a large  scale.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Frampton’s  “ Mother  and  Child  ” is  a bronze 
group  representing  the  half- figure  of  the 
mother  holding  an  infant  whose  form  and 
substance  are  lost  beneath  a stiff  brocaded 
frock  with  a great  deal  of  surface  detail  on 
it ; the  mother’s  thin  face  is  expressive  but  is 
rather  over-weighted  by  the  thick  masses  of 
luxuriant  hair — more  suited  for  pictorial  than 
sculptural  treatment.  A white  ground 
behind,  in  a dished  circular  form,  makes  a 
kind  of  nimbus  behind  the  mother.  This  is 
an  effective  work  in  a decorative  sense,  but 
too  artificial  for  our  liking. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  exhibits  his  small-scale  study 
for  the  frieze  for  Sheffield  Town  Hall,  one 
portion  of  which,  in  its  completed  state,  we 
illustrated  last  week.  The  model  effectively 


illustrates  the  advantage  of  the  method 
which  Mr.  Pomeroy  has  recommended  for 
plaster  modelling  of  a bas-relief,  of  working 
down  from  the  top  surface  instead  of  build- 
ing  up  to  it.  Among  other  works  in  relief 
may  be  named  Mr.  Wood's  “Circe,”  which, 
besides  being  a well-executed  work,  ex- 
hibits some  originality  of  conception  ; Miss 
Rope’s  “ Guardian  Angel,”  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration  ; Mr.  G.  Frampton's  “ Music 
and  Dancing,  ’ low-relief  panels  in  silver  for 
the  doors  of  a cabinet,  and  the  same  artist's 
gold  medal  for  Glasgow  University,  which  is 
not  a commonplace  medal,  and  compares 
advantageously  with  some  other  exhibited 
medals,  which  are  very  commonplace. 

Among  the  busts,  which,  as  usual,  are 
numerous,  are  some  which  exhibit  special 
excellence.  Among  these  are  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford’s  bronze  portrait  busts  of  Mr.  Orchard- 
son  and  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  which  are  not 
only  fine  examples  of  portraits,  but  are  of 
some  interest  for  their  simple  architectural 
treatment  of  the  design  of  the  pedestals.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  support  of  a bust,  and 
in  the  transition  from  the  bust  to  the  deco- 
rative base,  there  is  room  for  a great  deal  of 
variety  and  inventiveness  of  design,  and  Mr. 
Ford  has  before  shown,  in  his  treatment  of 
busts,  that  he  does  not  neglect  this  decora- 
tive element,  in  which  he  has  made  some 
new  suggestions.  Among  other  busts  to  be 
looked  at  are  Mr.  Fehr's  “ Meditation,”  Mr. 
Armstead's  portrait  of  Mr.  Augustus  Morgan, 
Mr.  Dressler’s  “Sir  John  d'Urberville,  an 
ancestor  of  Tess,”  and  Miss  Dabis's  “Sweet 
Seventeen.” 

Some  purely  decorative  works  are  found 
among  the  sculpture,  such  as  ought  to  find 
place  in  the  room  dedicated  to  “Architecture 
and  the  Allied  Arts  ” which  we  wish  to  see. 
Among  these  Miss  Esther  Moore’s  “ Sketch 
Design  for  a Clasp  ” is  effective  and  original, 
and  the  “ Casket  in  Steel  and  Enamel,”  by 
Nelson  and  Edith  B.  Dawson,  is  an  object 
with  a distinct  and  picturesque  character  of 
its  own. 


NOTES. 


N Friday  afternoon  last  week  Mr. 
D.  G.  Hogarth  gave  a very 
interesting  lecture  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  ex- 
cavations at  Deir  el  Bahari  (or  Der  el  Bahri), 
to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  issue] 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a number  of 
photographs  displayed  on  a screen  by  a 
lantern,  showing  all  stages  of  the  excava- 
tions, and  amply  justifying  the  claim  that  a 
really  important  and  arduous  piece  of  work 
had  been  accomplished  at  this  site  by  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  In  the  course  of 
the  lecture  Mr.  Hogarth  touched  on  the 
subject  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Greek 
architecture,  and  questioned  the  acceptance 
of  the  “proto-Doric”  columns  of  this  site 


and  of  Beni-Hasan  as  the  early  form  of  the 
Greek  Doric  column.  He  suggested  that, 
after  all,  any  people  wishing  to  cut  down  a 
square  pier  into  a somewhat  lighter  and  more 
expressive  architectural  form  would  be  likely 
to  proceed  in  much  the  same  way,  by  cutting 
off  the  angles  and  reducing  it  to  an  octagon] 
and  then  farther  cutting  it  down  to  a sixteen- 
sided shaft,  and  that  without  any  other  detail 
this  was  scarcely  a sufficiently  distinctive 
form  to  regard  as  the  origin  of  a style.  This 
is  certainly  a point  to  be  considered,  and  we 
may  add  that  some  further  weight  is  given  to 
it  by  the  fact,  on  which  we  have  already 
commented,  that  the  Beni-Hasan  columns, 
which  are  much  earlier  than  those  of  Deir  el 
Bahari,  have  rather  more  resemblance  to  a 
Doric  column  than  the  latter,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  abacus.  It 
must  also  be  admitted  that  the  interval 
between  these  plain  sixteen  - sided  props 
with  a simple  abacus,  and  even  the 
earliest  form  of  Doric  column,  is  a very  large 
one,  and  that  we  are  without  any  inter- 
mediate link  whatever  in  regard  to  the 
characteristic  details  of  the  Doric  column. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  significant  that  the 
earliest  Doric  columns  have  sixteen  flutes, 
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which  seems  to  connect  them  to  a certain 
extent  with  the  sixteen-sided  column  of 
Egypt.  We  have  often  thought,  however, 
that  the  degree  of  historic  relation  between 
Egyptian  and  Greek  art  has  been  exagge- 
rated, and  Mr.  Hogarth  was  quite  justified 
in  raising  the  question.  The  remark  that 
“these  columns  ” (of  Deir  el  Bahari)  “have 
not  the  base  which  characterises  the  Doric 
column,”  was  we  presume  due  to  a slip  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  lecturer  must  have  meant 
something  different  from  what  he  actually 
said.  Otherwise,  the  lecture  was  delivered 
with  admirable  clearness  and  fluency,  and 
listened  to  with  great  attention  by  a crowded 
audience.  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  occupied  the 
chair. 


SINCE  our  last  report  on  Delphi  the  ex- 
cavations have  yielded  further  substan- 
tial results.  M.  Homolle  is  at  work  on  the 
theatre,  about  a third  of  which  has  been 
laid  bare.  The  principal  find  at  present  has 
been  in  the  orchestra,  where  a large  number 
of  fragments  of  a frieze  have  come  to  light. 
The  material  is  white  marble,  the  height 
O'S  metres,  and  the  subject  the  labours  of 
Herakles.  The  subjects  already  found  are  the 
horses  of  Diomede,  the  giant  Antaeus, 
the  Centaurs,  the  Stymphalian  birds,  and 
the  freeing  of  Hesione  from  the  sea-monster. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  this  frieze  decorated 
the  proscenium.  The  whole  structure  of  the 
theatre  is  much  better  preserved  than  had 
been  anticipated,  and  the  walls  are  in  part 
covered  with  inscriptions.  The  excavators 
are  now  in  search  of  the  Lesche  of  Polyg- 
notus,  which  so  far  eludes  them,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  search  important  remains  of 
the  “ Mycenae  ” period  have  come  to  light, 
and  to  the  north-east  of  the  temple  frag- 
ments of  large  sculptured  groups  of  archaic 
style,  one  representing  a lion  slaying  a bull  ; 
also  other  fragments  of  a group  of  poros  stone 
painted,  and  which  evidently  formed  part  of 
a pediment  composition. 

THE  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Medical 
Officer  (Dr.  Hope)  on  the  health  of 
Liverpool  during  the  year  1894,  contains 
some  information  on  the  procedure  of  the 
authorities  in  regard  to  some  insanitary  pro- 
perty of  an  exceptional  kind,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  houses  situated  in  two  areas,  at 
the  north  and  the  south  of  the  city.  The 
total  number  of  houses  included  in  these 
areas  was  5 77,  and  they  mostly  consist  of 
three  rooms  placed  one  above  the  other, 
connected  by  staircases  leading  directly  from 
one  room  to  the  other  without  any  inter- 
mediate landing,  so  that  the  same  atmo- 
sphere pervades  all  three  rooms  ; the  houses 
are  back  to  back  and  side  to  side  with  others 
of  similar  structure  ; there  is  no  yard  space, 
nor  water-closet  private  to  each  house,  and 
no  water  supply  direct  to  each  house,  the 
supply  being  by  standpipes  in  the  court.  The 
houses  are  arranged  in  courts,  the  entrances 
to  which  are  narrowed,  or  even  converted 
into  tunnels,  by  the  contiguous  street  houses. 
During  the  years  1892  and  1893,  no  less  than 
851  notices  were  issued  from  the  Sanitary 
Department  to  the  owners  of  the  property  in 
question  to  cause  the  abatement  of  nuisances, 
more  or  less  flagrant,  such  as  choked  and 
defective  drains,  defective  closet  seats  and 
doors,  dangerous  cellar  areas,  dangerous 
roofs,  defective  and  dangerous  flags,  &c.  In 
connexion  with  these  facts  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  three  contiguous  streets  the  average 
death-rate  is  63-1,  6yo,  and  71-4.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that,  on  the  Medical  Officer’s 
report,  “the  Grand  Jury  concurred  in  his 
view  that  the  houses  in  question  were  unfit 
for  human  habitation  and  ought  to  be 
demolished,”  though  we  do  not  learn  that 
this  has  yet  been  actually  carried  out.  The 
facts  as  to  the  health  of  the  streets  in 
question  ought  to  be  noted  by  those  Rip  Van 
Winkles  of  sanitation  who  still  defend  the 
building  of  back-to-back  houses. 


THE  twentieth  annual  Dairy  Show  to  be 
held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  on  Oct.  S 
and  the  three  following  days,  under  the 


management  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Association,  promises  to  have  a certain 
special  interest  for  architects  in  regard  to 
the  practical  planning  and  construction  of 
dairies.  Sir  James  Blyth  has  offered  prizes 
to  the  value  of  400/.  for  the  best  plans  and 
models  of  dairies.  The  names  of  the  judges 
are  not  yet  published,  but  it  is  announced 
that  an  architect,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  will  be 
one  of  them.  Designs  for  five  classes  of 
buildings  are  invited,  for  three  of  which 
premiums  of  60/.,  30/.,  and  10/.  will  be 
awarded,  and  for  the  other  two  premiums 
of  25/.,  15/.,  and  10/.  Particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Young,  the  Secre- 
tary, 12,  Hanover-square,  up  to  September  9. 


IN  this  country  a little  progress  has  been 
made  in  electric  traction  by  underground 
and  overhead  railways,  but  we  are  a long 
way  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  its  adoption 
for  ordinary  street  tramways.  The  reason 
for  this  is  the  opposition  offered  by  many 
municipalities  to  overhead  wires.  The  un- 
sightly system  so  common  in  America  of 
having  transverse  span-wires  hung  from  poles 
on  both  sides  of  the  street  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  our  prejudice,  but  a row  of 
ornamental  steel  posts,  which  could  also  be 
used  as  standards  for  arc  lamps,  down  the 
centre  of  a street  and  carrying  a fairly  thick 
wireoneach  side  would  not  necessarily  be  ugly. 
As  examples  of  successful  trolley  systems  we 
may  mention  the  line  that  crosses  the  piazza 
on  which  Milan  Cathedral  stands,  the  tram- 
ways at  Vienna,  Brussels,  Hamburg,  &c.,  and 
in  this  country  the  South  Staffordshire  Tram- 
ways running  from  Walsall  to  Darlaston.  In 
Europe  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  electric 
tramways  are  worked  on  the  overhead  trolley 
system,  the  reason  being,  unfortunately,  that 
the  conduit  or  slot  system  costs  three  or  four 
times  as  much  to  erect,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  groove  free  from  wet  and  dirt.  The 
accumulator  system  is  still  more  expensive, 
owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of  maintenance  of 
storage  cells  and  their  great  weight.  At 
Budapest  there  is  a successful  system  of 
conduit  tramways,  and  in  this  country  there 
is  the  well-known  one  at  Blackpool. 


THE  annual  report  by  Dr.  Orme  Dudfield 
on  the  health  and  sanitary  condition 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbott’s, 
Kensington,  which  makes  a volume  of  nearly 
250  pages,  contains  a good  deal  of  useful 
experience  in  regard  to  many  points  in  local 
sanitary  legislation.  Among  other  things  we 
may  recommend  to  the  attention  of  sanitary 
officers  and  members  of  vestries  the  notes  in 
regard  to  collection  of  house  refuse  and 
treatment  of  stable  refuse  (pages  180  and 
184).  In  regard  to  the  latter  subject  we  may 
quote  Dr.  Dudfield’s  experience  as  to  the 
relative  results  of  various  ways  of  storing 
stable  refuse  : — 

“The  nuisance  caused  byjthe  accumulation  varies 
in  degree  according  to  the  character  of  the  receptacle 
in  which  the  refuse  is  stored.  When  this  is  a well- 
paved  and  drained  enclosure  on  the  surface  of  the 
mews,  consisting  of  a low  curb  carrying  a moveable 
iron  cage  attached  to  the  stable  wall  by  hooks,  so 
that  air-currents  may  circulate  through  the  refuse, 
removal,  moreover,  being  at  once  easy  and  complete, 
there  is  little  or  no  nuisance,  either  in  storage,  or  in 
transference  to  the  waggon,  or  in  conveyance  through 
the  streets.  Brick  receptacles,  above  ground,  are 
more  or  less  objectionable,  for  they  are  seldom 
thoroughly  cleared  out,  short  straw  and  dung  being 
left  at  the  bottom.  Nuisance  is  least  when  the 
bottom  of  such  receptacles  is  on,  or  slightly  above 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  mews,  and  provision  is 
made  for  allowing  moisture  to  drain  away.  But 
when  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  is  below  the 
surface  of  the  mews,  and  even  though  nominal 
provision  has  been  made  for  drainage,  nuisance  is 
considerable  : rain  enters  and  cannot  escape,  as  the 
drain  (if  any)  gets  choked,  the  result  being  that  the 
refuse  rots,  the  receptacle  becomes  filthy,  and  the 
collector  will  not  incur  the  defilement  attending  a 
perfect  clearance. 

All  of  the  evils  above  described  are  intensified  in  a 
high  degree  when  the  receptacle  is  entirely  under- 
ground, undrained,  and  covered  with  wooden  flaps. 
The  rain  enters  the  pit,  and  confinement  of  the 

I organic  matters  causes  heat  with  rapid  putrefaction, 
the  result  being  that,  after  a short  detention,  serious 
nuisance  arises,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  persons 


living  in  the  vicinity.  Were  these  pits  clea: 
regularly,  as  required  by  the  regulations,  tl 
would  still  be  a cause  of  nuisance.” 


TWO  historical  properties  are  offered: 

sale.  One  is  Gwydyr  Castle,  witl 
half-a-mile  distant  from  Llanrwst,  forme 
a seat  of  the  Wynnes,  which  passed  to  t 
Duke  of  Ancaster,  husband  of  Mary,  daughi 
of  Sir  Richard  Wynne,  Bart.  It  then  cai 
to  Peter,  first  Baron  Gwydyr,  who  marri 
Priscilla,  Baroness  of  Willoughby  de  Eresl 
sister  and  co-heir  of  the  fourth  Duke 
Ancaster.*  The  castle  had  been  origina 
built,  at  the  foot  of  the  Falcon  Rock,  in  t 
sixteenth  century,  by  John  Wynne 

Meredith,  whose  ancient  house  was  for  lo 
paramount  in  the  district,  having  acquii 
the  estates  after  the  death  of  How 
Coytmore  ab  Gryffith.  Howell’s  monume 
with  effigy,  is  in  the  Gwydyr  Chap 

Llanrwst,  built  in  1633  by  Sir  Richs 

Wynne  of  Gwydyr,  Treasurer  to  Que 
Henrietta  Maria.  That  chapel  and  t 

Gwydyr  bridge  were  designed,  reputedly, 
Inigo  Jones.  The  chapel  is  famed  for 
five  Wynne  brasses  (seventeenth  centur 
four  of  them  by  Sylvanus  Crewe,  t 
fifth  by  William  Vaughan,  and  the  sto 
coffin  of  Prince  Llywelyn  ab  Iorweth, 
Llywelyn  the  Great,  who  married  Joam 
a daughter  of  King  John,  by  Agatl 
daughter  of  Robert  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Deri 
and  was  buried  (1240)  in  the  Cisterci 
Abbey  he  founded  at  Aberconway.  T 
bridge  crosses  the  Conway  in  three  arch 
the  central  arch  being  60  ft.  span.  A.  Pi 
quin  tells  a singular  story  of  its  buildi 
for  Sir  John  Wynne,  of  Upper  Gwyd 
the  antiquarian  and  collector,  by  Jon 
relating  that  Jones  was  an  illiterate  labou: 
who  had  been  employed  there  in  cc 
structing  a wooden  bridge,  and  was  heard 
foretell  the  downfall,  which  speedily  ensu< 
of  the  wooden  fabric.  Pasquin  adds  tl 
Sir  John  sent  Jones  to  school  and  th 
to  study  in  Italy,  t Sir  John  bi 

Upper  Gwydyr,  on  the  high  ground  abc 
Gwydyr  Castle,  in  1604 — it  has  since  be 
pulled  down,  excepting  the  chapel ; in  i£ 
most  of  the  Castle  was  dismantled,  a 
rebuilt,  upon  a smaller  scale,  in  t 
same  style.  The  other  property  is  C< 
dover  Hall  estate,  five  miles  south  fri 
Shrewsbury,  a manor  of  Royal  demesne 
the  eleventh  century,  and  held  by  Roger 
Montgomery,  the  first  Norman  Earl 
Shrewsbury,  who  died  in  1094.  In  IS 
Henry  III.  gave  it  during  his  pleasure  to ! 
sister  Joanna,  wife  of  the  above-nam 
Llywelyn,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
until  Eastertide,  1231,  though  meanwhile! 
husband  was  in  open  rebellion,  and  h 
devastated  the  Marches  from  Brecknoi 
shire  to  Montgomery.  On  the  death  of  Jol 
Earl  of  Chester,  without  male  issue, 
1238,  the  King  granted  Condover  to  Hei 
de  Hastings  and  his  wife  Ada,  I 
Earl’s  sister:  in  12  Edward  I.  John 
Hastings  granted  it,  together  with  the  mai 
of  Wolverhampton,  to  Robert  Burm 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  rebi 
Acton  Burnel  Castle  ; during  the  reigns 
Henry  VI. -Richard  III.  it  belonged  to  1 
Lords  Lovel.  At  Condover,  in  1284,  v 
held  the  Parliament  which  passed  an  Act 
the  relief  of  creditors  known  as  the  Stati 
de  Mercatoribus , also  as  the  Statute 
Acton  Burnel.  It  was  the  birthplace 
Thomas  Owen,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  1 
Common  Pleas,  whose  monument  (151 
with  robed  effigy  is  in  the  south  aisle  of  I 
choir,  Westminster  Abbey.  Owen  built  1 
present  mansion,  which  stands  on  three  sic 
of  a quadrangle,  and  is,  we  read,  the  01 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  county.  The  cent 
portion  of  the  main  block  was  added 
Inigo  Jones — teste  Neale’s  “ Seats.”  It  fon 
a richly-ornamented  entrance,  the  arch  havi 
an  embellished  entablature  supported  by  t' 


* Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby  was  advanced  Ear! 
Ancaster  in  August,  1892. 

t See  (s.  v.  Cooley,  archt.)  “An  authentic  History  of 
Professors  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  \ 
have  practised  in  Ireland,”  by  Anthony  Pasquin.  179& 
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ii  and  detached  Ionic  columns  ; above  is 
pen-work  parapet  for  clock  and  dial.  In 
Andrew's  Church,  restored  in  1878  at  a 
of  6,000/.,  are  several  monuments  of  the 
In  family,  one  being  by  Roubiliac. 


\f  E have  received,  since  our  last  issue, 
several  other  letters  in  regard  to  the 
pet  of  the  representation  of  architecture 
ie  Royal  Academy,  but  as  they  all  refer 
lur  original  circular,  and  are  not  com- 
es on  what  has  appeared  in  our  columns, 
feed  not  continue  the  publication.  There 
iwo  among  them  to  which  we  may,  how- 
( refer.  Mr.  G.  C.  Horsley  expresses 
[pinion  that  a bad  drawing  will  not  do 
ice  to  a good  piece  of  architecture,  any 
p than  a poor  model  or  bad  photograph  ; 
(obvious  conclusion  being  (though  the 
pr  does  not  say  so  in  so  many  words) 
[the  nature  or  execution  of  the  drawing 
pt  a matter  of  no  importance,  as  some 
ur  correspondents  appeared  to  suggest. 
: Horsley  objects,  as  we  do,  to 
lographs,  as  they  fail  to  express  the 
: or  colour  of  buildings,  and  in  regard 
jodels  he  suggests  that  they  ought  to  be 
d upon  their  stands,  so  that  the  usual 
esentation  of  a building  should  be  ob- 
!:d,  and  not  a bird’s-eye  view.  The  other 
ir  to  which  we  referred  is  a highly-charac- 
jtic  one  from  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  the  main 
it  in  which  is,  that  the  question  of  giving 
E interest  to  the  Architectural  Room  at 
(Academy  is  a very  simple  one  indeed, 
(that  all  that  is  wanted  is — a few  archi- 
(.  This  is,  at  all  events,  a view  of  the 
pet  which  no  other  correspondent  has 
Ijested,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  worth  con- 
.ation. 


j EMILE  PEYRE  COLLECTION  OF 
NlEDI/EVAL  FRENCH  WOOD  AND 
IRONWORK. 

ildom  has  there  been  a more  interesting 
lition  of  genuine  old  French  Medieval  Wood 
(Ironwork  than  that  opened  this  week  at 
Ii  Kensington  Museum.  The  collection  was 
pgether  by  M.  Emile  Peyre,  of  Paris,  and 
recently  been  acquired  as  a whole  by  the 
n.  Architects,  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
Iraftsmanship  of  the  past  ages,  when  it  was 
associated  from  art,  will  be  well  repaid  by  an 
ivisit  to  the  museum,  where  they  will  find  many 
(2  exhibits  of  high  artistic  value,  and  entirely 

1 in  very  many  instances,  from  the  marks  of 
iands  of  the  destroyer,  or  restorer.  The 
ption  consists  of  domestic  and  ecclesiastical 
3 of  furniture  and  fittings  of  oak  and 
j wood,  with  their  decorations  in  gesso 
ing  and  gilding  and  in  tempera.  Most 
p collection  was  gathered  at  a time  when  the 
pition  of  these  objects  was  an  easier  matter 
at  present.  Many  of  the  objects  bear  the 
is  of  disfigurement,  dealt  out  by  angry 
litionists  anxious  to  remove  traces  of  royalty, 
he  removal  of  fleur-de-lys  is  a common  form 
this  disfigurement  took.  The  date  of  the 
ts  covers  mostly  the  Late  Gothic  and  Early 
lissance  periods. 

2 first  bay  of  the  exhibition  contains, 
ie  most  part,  wood  exhibits  of  the  Gothic 
1.  On  the  right  hand  side  is  a portion 
1 oak  retable  with  Gothic  tracery,  floral 
lient,  and  shields  of  arms ; the  fleur-de-lys 
(here  escaped  destruction.  Beneath  this  is 
(k  coffer  front,  of  fifteenth-century  northern 
h work,  much  decayed,  but  showing 
liful  design.  On  the  right  is  a much- 
ied  small  oak  fragment  of  an  old  stall  with  a 
j preaching  from  a pulpit  with  a Gothic  canopy, 
fljoining  oak  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
h fourteenth  century  is  painted  in  tempera 

; it  shows  the  peculiar  conventional  curve 
I figure,  which  by  some  is  attributed  to  the 
nee  of  the  work  of  ivory  carvers  upon  their 
r workers  in  wood,  the  natural  curve  of  the 
necessitating  the  curve  in  ivory  figure-carving 
» size-  Two  small  figures  on  either  side  of 
ast  example  are  of  kneeling  pilgrims  in 
:d  and  gilt  oak.  The  inscription  on  the  gilt 
, the  scrip,  the  shell  badge,  and  the  intent 
ssion  on  the  faces,  are  all  points  of  interest, 
arly  sixteenth-century  canopy  over  an  altar 
ainst  the  pillar  of  a French  church  has  a 
! ^reserved  fret  inscription,  and  a tempera 
ng  on  the  panel,  which  seems  to  be  un- 
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touched  by  the  restorer,  a fate  which  has 
not  been  shared  by  a corresponding  exhibit 
adjacent.  A late  fifteenth-century  oak  statuette 
of  a friar  is  marked  by  much  character  in 
pose  and  in  arrangement  of  drapery.  It 
stands  on  a portion  of  an  oak  pulpit,  the  curved 
points  of  which  show  the  woeful  disfigure- 
ment of  the  fleur-de-lys  referred  to.  An  adjoining 
oak  coffer  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  an  early 
specimen  distinguished  by  scroll  ironwork  of 
much  interesting  character.  The  oak  panelling 
above  the  last  example  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  restored,  and  hardly  merits  a place  in 
such  good  company.  The  statue  of  St.  Michael, 
in  elm,  is  interesting  in  its  unrestored  state,  and 
shows  very  clearly  the  linen  envelope  to  take  the 
gesso  and  painted  decoration.  The  bend  in  this 
figure  is  very  marked.  Another  northern  timber 
fifteenth-century  coffer  deserves  attention,  with 
its  richly-carved  front  panels  and  shields,  which 
have  been  purposely  damaged.  The  iron  shield- 
shaped lock  is  in  a damaged  condition,  but 
is  interesting,  with  its  canopied  hasp  and 
pierced  work,  with  remnants  of  the  original 
red  cloth  behind  it.  Some  very  good 
examples  of  oak  coffers  and  cabinets  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  room.  On  the  left-hand  a coffer 
with  well-proportioned  panels  carved  with  con- 
ventional vine,  hop,  oak,  and  thistle  ornament, 
appears  to  have  been  either  varnished  or  pickled, 
and  has  not  gained  in  appearance  ; the  iron  lock, 
with  its  hasp  in  the  form  of  a Gothic  buttress, 
and  its  pierced  border  is  well  worth  study.  The 
centre  coffer  is  a fine  example  of  fifteenth  century 
work,  the  pierced  panel  hinges,  with  their  red 
cloth,  and  the  bolt-plate,  occupying  the  best  part 
of  the  door-panel ; the  red  cloth  is  mostly  modern, 
but  traces  of  the  original  cloth,  now  without 
colour,  are  still  to  be  seen  behind  the  bolt-plates. 
The  right-hand  northern  French  fifteenth- 
century  oak  cabinet  is  also  a fine  example, 
distinguished  by  the  remains  of  a figure  of  St. 
Michael  beneath  a canopy  in  a centre  panel. 
The  carving  of  the  panels,  and  the  pierced 
iron  hinges,  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  the 
untouched  conception  of  the  example  renders 
it  particularly  interesting.  The  carved  oak  panels 
on  the  end  wall  all  deserve  attention,  but  the 
centre  carved  oak  crucifix,  from  a rood-screen, 
with  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists  in  the 
corners,  especially  so.  The  very  fine  oak 
tracing  in  the  panels  of  the  crucifix  is  not  only 
beautiful,  but  a most  delicately  fragile  piece  of 
work. 

The  centre  bay  of  the  exhibition  contains 
examples  of  the  Early  French  Renaissance,  and 
many  exhibit  traces  of  Gothic  Renaissance  feeling 
in  juxtaposition.  A statuette  in  oak  of  St. 
Ursula  of  Cologne  is  interesting,  with  minute 
figures  of  her  virgins  in  the  folds  of  her  dress  ; 
the  painted  decoration  of  this  figure,  if  it  ever 
existed,  has  been  most  completely  removed. 
An  interesting  specimen  of  Lyon’s  work  is 
shown  in  a walnut  - wood  cabinet,  carved 
with  scroll  ornament,  fretwork  and  masks 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Another  oak  cabinet,  adjoining  the  last, 
is  distinguished  by  incised  arabesque  ornament 
filled  with  black  composition.  A valuable  speci- 
men is  part  of  a rood  loft  in  a French  church, 
date  about  1500,  with  its  two  staircases.  Some 


arcading  between  these,  carved  with  arabesques, 
shows  an  interesting  construction  of  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  detail.  A statuette,  late  French 
thirteenth-century  work  in  oak,  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria  trampling  on  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
min,  well  repays  attention  ; the  expressive  pose  of 
the  emperor,  and  the  cool  contempt  shown  on  the 
face  of  the  lady,  are  amusing  ; the  bag  containing 
her  book  of  devotions,  with  its  knob  for  retaining 
it  in  place  in  the  girdle,  is  all  evidence  of  the 
dress  of  the  period.  The  oak  door  at  the  end,  with 
its  tympanum  graphically  depicting  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  has  a most  delicate  frieze,  with  small 
figures  and  floriated  scroll.  For  graphic  sculp- 
ture in  wood  the  oak  door  adjacent  is  a good 
example.  The  subject  suggests  a buttery  door, 
as  a hfesize  figure  of  a man  is  represented  in  the 
act  of  cudgelling  a youth  who  is  surrounded  with 
scattered  platters.  There  are  four  oak  panels, 
which  have  been  parts  of  corbels.  The  excellence 
of  the  carving  of  the  subjects  is  most  marked  ; 
they  are  attributed  to  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  deserve  attention.  They 
comprise  two  battle-subjects,  Venus  in  her  car 
drawn  by  dolphins,  and  the  same  goddess  drawn 
by  sea-horses.  Much  of  the  old  colour  remains 
in  the  undercut  portions.  The  grace  and  vigour  of 
the  figures  in  all  of  the  panels  is  excellent,  and  is 
as  well  worth  study  as  any  of  the  exhibits. 

In  the  third  bay  of  the  exhibition  are  to  be 
found  two  portions  of  a delicate  oak  screen  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ; the  baluster-shaped  columns 
are  carved  with  masks  and  floral  ornament  of 
good  character.  The  statuette,  late  fifteenth- 
century,  in  walnut,  of  a man,  is  another  interest- 
ing example,  showing  the  linen  envelope  for  the 
gesso  painting  and  gilding.  There  are  also  four 
cupboard-doors  in  the  corner  of  room,  the  centre 
panel  occupied  by  a small  figure  carved  in  oak 
and  finished  in  coloured  gesso,  and  much  grace 
and  refinement  is  displayed. 

The  cases  in  the  centre  of  the  room  contain 
many  smaller  objects  of  great  beauty.  There  are 
some  fine  caskets  covered  with  leather,  cut, 
embossed,  and  painted,  and  with  beautiful  clasps. 
The  carved  oak  group  of  St.  Ursula  and  her 
maidens  in  a boat  is  an  interesting  example  of  a 
standard  head. 

The  examples  of  ironwork  are  no  less  in- 
teresting than  the  woodwork.  They  comprise 
boxes  with  wrought-iron  open  work,  keys,  bolts, 
latches,  knockers,  hinges  with  open-work  and 
red  cloth,  candelabra,  a tripod  stand  with 
reponsste  border.  There  is  not  a commonplace 
example  amongst  them,  and  they  are  all  rich  in 
design  and  beauty.  An  exhibition  such  as  this 
is  an  admirable  incentive  to  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
the  day  in  its  exposition  of  Medieeval  craftsman- 
ship. All  architects  should  visit  this  exhibition 
without  delay.  They  will  be  well  repaid. 


SKETCHES  AT  AND  NEAR  CHARTRES. 

Ok  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  anything  here,  so  well  known  is 
it  to  architects,  unless  we  were  entering  on  a fresh 
and  exhaustive  consideration  of  its  history  or 
architectural  character.  But  a sketch,  to  a larger 
scale  than  has  usually  been  published,  of  the  famous 
“ wheel-spoke  ” flying  buttresses,  as  they  may  be 
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called  (one  of  the  most  charactedst’c  features  of  nexion  with  it,  is  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Powell,  of  West-  full  of  interest ; in  the  Place-des-Epars,  there 

the  building),  and  their  effect  as  seen  to  a spec-  minster,  who  adds  lhe  following  notes  in  regard  in  the  centre  a statue  of  General  Marceau, 

tator  looking  along  the  aisle  roof,  may  be  of  some  to  Chartres  itself  and  the  other  objects  of  which  native  of  this  town,  of  whom  it  is  written  tha 

interest  to  our  readers.  he  sends  us  sketches  : — * Soldat  a 16  ans.,  general  a 23,  il  mourut  a 27 

The  sketch,  as  well  as  the  others  given  in  con-  “ The  grey  town  remains  quite  unspoilt,  and  is  A short  distance  from  the  Place  are  the  varioi 
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Interior  of  Moyse  Hall , Bury  St.  Edmund.' s. 


Jllustrattons. 

ST.  GEORGE’S,  WORCESTER. 

HE  view  shows  the  west  end  of  this 
church,  of  which  we  published  an 
interior  perspective,  with  a small  plan, 
and  a description,  in  our  issue  for  September  8, 
1894.  The  drawing  shows  the  bold  effect  of  the 
deeply-recessed  arch,  the  space  within  which  is 
occupied  on  the  ground  floor  by  part  of  the  nar- 
thex,  but  is  left  as  an  open  arch  above  the  roof  of 
the  narthex. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  is  the  architect. 


NEW  BANK,  HALIFAX. 

The  new  banking  premises  about  to  be  com- 
menced for  the  Halifax  and  Huddersfield  Union 
Banking  Company  is  the  outcome  of  an  open 
competition  in  which  prizes  of  100/.  and  50/. 
respectively  were  offered.  Forty-three  sets  of 
designs  were  sent  in,  and  Messrs.  Horsfall  & 
Williams,  of  Halifax,  were  awarded  the  first  prize 
of  100/.,  and  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
carrying-out  of  the  work,  Mr.  Mitchell  Withers, 
of  Sheffield,  winning  the  second  premium  of  50/. 

The  architects’  detailed  estimate  for  the 
building  was  12,000/.,  and  the  contracts  have 
been  let  for  20/.  within  this  figure. 

The  whole  of  the  three  principal  elevations 
will  be  of  cleansed  ashlar  from  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  four  circular  columns  sup- 
porting the  front  entrance  pediment  being  of 
polished  red  granite. 

The  entrance-vestibules  will  be  finished  in 
Doulton  ware,  and  the  pavements  of  all 
vestibules,  corridors,  and  the  public  portion  of 
the  large  banking  hall  will  be  of  mosaic,  the 
remaining  floors  being  of  oak  blocking. 

It  is  intended  that  the  building  be  used  solely 
for  a bank,  and  therefore  it  will  be  of  two  stories 
only,  the  ground-floor  being  set  apart  for  the 
large  central  banking-hall,  which  is  surrounded 
by  manager’s  room  (having  three  waiting-rooms 


adjoining)  and  sub-manager’s  room  overlooking 
the  administrative  portion,  directors’  room  and 
offices,  accountant’s  office  and  book-safe,  bullion 
and  plate-safe,  calling-over  room,  clerks’  and 
keeper’s  entrance  and  offices,  and  an  additional 
lavatory  provided  for  the  public. 

The  first  floor  plan  surrounding  or  flanking  the 
banking-hall  on  three  sides  is  set  apart  for  book- 
stores, manager’s  private  rooms,  and  the  bank- 
keeper’s  residence. 

The  large  hall  will  be  lighted  by  a large  dome- 
light  of  coloured  glass,  and  the  walls  will  be 
pilastered,  panelled,  and  decorated  with  fibrous 
plaster,  and  the  fitting  will  be  wainscoat  oak. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  furnished  to  us 
by  the  architects.  A drawing  of  the  design  is 
hung  in  the  Royal  Academy  Architectural  Room. 

By  the  help  of  the  illustration,  our  readers  will 
now  be  able  to  form  their  own  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  result  of  this  important  competition,  which 
has  given  rise  to  a good  deal  of  comment,  and 
about  which  it  was  for  some  time  difficult  to 
obtain  any  information. 


HOME  FOR  THE  DYING. 

This  is  the  perspective  view  and  plan,  designed 
by  Messrs.  Young  & Hall,  which  is  now  in  the 
Architectural  Room  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
which  represents,  we  understand,  a building 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect,  but  for  which  no 
site  has  been  as  yet  selected.  It  is  intended, 
however,  that  it  shall  be  erected,  if  possible, 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clapham, 
and  the  buildings  will  be  so  placed  that  the 
chapel  will  stand  east  and  west.  This  will  give  a 
westerly  aspect  for  the  patients’  rooms. 

The  accommodation  is  to  comprise  wards  for 
twenty-four  patients,  with  a residence  for  sisters 
and  nurses.  The  class  of  patients  to  be  admitted 
will  be  entirely  limited  to  hopeless  cases.  The 
building  is  to  be  in  no  sense  a hospital  for  the 
cure  of  disease. 


SCULPTURE  SUBJECTS:  “ DESTINY’ 
AND  “FAITH.” 

These  two  illustrations  represent  two  of  tl 
works  in  sculpture  in  this  year’s  Royal  Acadeni 
Exhibition,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  ] 
article  on  another  page. 

The  figure  entitled  “ Destiny,”  which  is  1 
Mr.  A.  C.  Lucchesi,  is  apparently  intended  j 
symbolise  the  sadness  of  a soul  driven  into  1 
uncongenial  path  in  life  ; the  figure  sadly  bin( 
herself  round  with  a chain  of  thorns.  The  ba 
relief  under  the  title  “ Faith,”  by  Mr.  Drury,  i 
as  will  be  seen,  a representation  of  the  story  j 
Abraham  and  Isaac. 


Kent  Arch.-eological  Society.— The  anmi 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  this  year! 
Cranbrook.  The  dates  fixed  for  the  meeting  a 
July  30  and  31.  Earl  Stanhope,  the  Lord-Lieutena 
of  the  County,  will  preside  over  the  prelimina 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Vestry  Ha! 
The  Parish  Church  will  afterwards  be  visited.  Tl 
first  carriage  excursion  will  be  to  Glassenbury  HouS 
From  thence  the  party  will  proceed,  under  tl 
guidance  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith,  M.A  , 
Goudhurst,  and  visit  its  church.  Returning  j 
Cranbrook,  the  company  will  dine  at  the  Georj 
Hotel.  The  Lord  - Lieutenant  will  preside  I 
the  subsequent  meeting  in  the  Vestry  Hal 
Here  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  Lew 
Andrd,  on  “ Fire-backs  made  in  the  Weald 
illustrated  by  diagrams.  Mr.  S.  Wayland  Ke 
shaw,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  the  Librarian  of  Lambei 
Palace,  will  follow  with  a paper  on  “ The  Wea 
and  its  Refugee  Annals.”  Limelight  views  will  1 
shown  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Darenth,  and  tl 
descriptive  matter  will  be  given  by  the  Hon.  Seer 
tary,  Mr.  George  Payne.  On  the  second  da 
Wednesday,  the  31st,  visits  will  be  made  to  tl 
churches  of  Benenden  and  Hawkhurst,  and  in  bo 
cases  descriptions  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Oldr: 
Scott,  F.S.A.  Bodiam  Castle  will  be  visited  in  tl 
afternoon.  Lord  Ashcombe  has  arranged  for  tl 
Castle  to  be  opened  to  the  So:iety,  and  Mr.  W.  I 
St.  John  Hope,  M.A  , has  undertaken  to  describe 


markets  for  which  Chartres  is  so  noted  : flowers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  which  with  their  vendors, 
camped  under  enormous  blue  umbrellas,  lend  a 
charming  colouring  to  the  old  streets,  the 
houses  of  which  run  to  high  - pitched  gables 
and  all  manner  of  quaintnesses.  The  Porte 
Guillaume  is  the  only  one  left  of  seven  ancient 
gates  of  the  town : not  far  from  it  is  an 
external  staircase,  enclosed  in  a sort  of  turret, 
called  “ L’Escalier  de  la  Reine  Berthe,”  a frag- 
ment of  Renaissance  building  of  old  grey  wood, 
very  interesting,  and  crowned  with  a red-tiled, 
conical-shaped  roof.  In  the  lower  town  stands 
the  church  of  St.  Pierre,  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century ; the  interior,  owing  to  the  beauty  of  its 
triforium  and  clearstory  windows  filled  with 
gorgeous  fourteenth-century  glass,  is  most  attrac- 
tive. Behind  the  high  altar  are  twelve  Limoges 
enamels,  representing  the  Apostles.  These  were 
executed  during  the  fifteenth  century  by  Leonard 
Limousin,  and  originally  belonged  to  Diane  de 
Portiers.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  round  the  town 
runs  the  River  Eure,  which,  with  its  washing- 
sheds,  gives  an  interesting  colour  to  the  scene, 
which  is  beautiful  naturally.  The  villages  round 
about  Chartres  are  interesting.  At  Luisant, 
situated  some  four  miles  away,  is  a quaint 
churchyard,  filled  with  yews,  cut  and  shaped, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  old  English  garden 
(see  page  45).  The  yews  I found  to  be  hollowed 
out,  forming  a shelter  for  the  grave.  Eleven 
miles  from  Chartres  lies  the  chateau  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  who,  twenty-four  years  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  became  the  wife  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  chateau  is  chiefly  of  brick,  of 
which  the  four  towers,  including  the  “Pavilion,” 
are  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  chapel  and 
“Grande  Galerie  ” were  built  by  Louis  XIV. 
From  the  house,  looking  down  the  grand  avenue, 
a view  is  obtained  of  the  famous  aqueduct  con- 
structed by  Louis  XIV.  at  enormous  expense  to 
convey  the  water  of  the  Eure  to  Versailles.” 


MOYSE  HALL,  BURY  ST.  EDMUND’S. 

The  illustration  gives  a view  of  part  of  the 
interior  of  this  Early  Mediaeval  building,  which, 
as  mentioned  in  our  last,  it  is  proposed  to  use 
as  a fire-engine  station  ; a proposal  which  is 
being  opposed  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  remains  of  ancient  architecture  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Cost  of  Works  carried  out  by  the  Council. — The 
General  Purposes  Committee  recommended,  and 
It  was  agreed,  that  the  following  words  be  added 
10  clause  3 of  the  standing  order  made  by  the 
Council  on  February  26,  1895  : — “Fourteen  days 
!>efore  such  statements  are  laid  before  the  Council 
!he  account  for  each  work  shall  be  sent  by  the 
(Yorks  Committee  to  the  committee  on  whose 
;>ehalf  the  work  shall  have  been  carried  out,  and 
ny  report  which  such  committee  may  desire  to 
nake  shall  be  brought  up  to  the  Council  at  the 
iame  time  as  the  statement  submitted  by  the 
Works  Committee.” 

i Further  Works  at  Clay  bury  Asylum. — On  the 
ecommendation  of  the  Asylums  Committee  it 
v'as  agreed — “That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being 
ubmitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  required  by  the  statute,  an  expenditure 
if  9,500/.  be  authorised  for  the  following  works— 
’apering  and  painting  wards  and  dormitories ; 
jurchase  of  pictures,  ornaments,  and  additional 
(ttings  for  needle-room  and  laundry  ; purchase 
nd  planting  of  shrubs  and  trees  for  airing  courts  ; 
jatients’  shelter  and  additional  seats  for  airing 
purts ; fencing,  making  roads  and  walks, 
rainage  of  portion  of  land,  and  erection  of  a 
bwshed.” 

Proposed  Pumping  - station  at  Heath-wall. — 
he  report  of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee 
bntained  the  following  paragraph,  the  recom- 
«endation  being  agreed  to  : — 

“The  Council,  on  January  30,  1894,  approved  of 
jie  proposal  to  erect  a new  pumping-station  at 
Eeathwall,  and  subsequently  decided  to  acquire  a 
iortion  of  the  premises,  No.  60,  Nine  Elms-lane, 
3r  the  purpose.  We  have  now  had  before  us  the 
rawings,  specification,  and  quantities  of  the  work 
fcquired.  Exclusive  of  the  gas-engines,  for  the 
apply  of  which  the  Council  has  accepted  the  tender 
i Messrs.  Crossley  Bros.,  amounting  to  2,724/., 
id  the  pumps,  the  Engineer  estimates  the  cost  of 
fecting  the  new  pumping-station  at  10,140/.,  and 
lie  work  is  such  as  can  be  carried  out  by  the  Works 
fepartment.  We  recommend  : — 

i‘(a)  That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
puncil  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
litute,  the  work  of  erecting  the  proposed  new  pumping- 
ation  at  Heathwall  be  carried  out  without  the  interven- 
Dn  of  a contractor,  and  that  the  plans,  specification,  and 
itimate  be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for  that 
impose. 

1(0)  That  the  Engineer  be  instructed  to  prepare  the  speci- 
ration  for  the  centrifugal  pumps  required,  and  that  an 
lvertisement  be  issued  inviting  tenders  for  their  supply 
»d  erection.’ " 

1 Drainage  of  Houses  in  Grosvenor-road , Pimlico. 
;-The  recommendation  by  the  same  Committee 
ontained  in  the  following  paragraph  was  also 
*reed  to  : — 

“On  December  4 last  the  Council  instructed  the 
jlicitor  to  serve  an  order  upon  the  Vestry  of  St. 
jeorge,  Hanover-square,  to  construct  a sewer  for 
;e  diversion  from  the  River  Thames  of  the  drainage 
: Nos.  102,  103,  and  104,  Grosvenor-road,  Pimlico, 
kd  the  church  adjoining.  The  Vestry,  however, 
fused  to  obey  the  order,  and  we  instructed  the 
blicitor  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  its 
llidity  tried  by  the  competent  tribunal.  A rule  nisi 
' a mandamus  was  obtained,  and  the  arguments 
:re  heard  on  June  17  and  18.  Judgment  has  now 
en  delivered,  and  is  against  the  Council  on  the 
ound  that  the  Council  has  no  power  to  order  the 
instruction  of  a particular  sewer,  but  only  has 
wers  of  guidance  and  control,  leaving  unimpaired 
S discretion  of  the  Vestry  as  to  what  sewers  should 
I constructed.  Owing  to  the  present  case  being 
mplicated  by  the  question  whether  it  is  the  duty  of 
ji  Council  or  the  Vestry  to  construct  the  necessary 
wers  for  keeping  sewage  out  of  the  Thames,  we, 
ier  conferring  with  the  Solicitor,  recommend — 

That  no  further  action  be  taken  at  present.'  ” 

i Legal  Proceedings. — On  the  recommendation 
jthe  Building  Act  Committee  it  was  agreed  : — 
‘That  the  Solicitor  do  take  the  necessary 
.asures  for  upholding  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  the 
bisions  of  the  High  Court  and  of  the  magistrate 
h reference  to  the  building  erected  in  advance  of 
f general  line  of  buildings  in  Birchington-road, 
lburn. " 


reference  to  the  party-wall  between  Nos.  1 and  3, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  build  such 
wall  of  the  thickness  required  by  the  new  Act  ; and 
that  at  the  hearing  of  the  case  the  magistrate 
had  upheld  a contention  made  on  behalf  of  the 
builder  that  under  section  208,  party-walls  need 
never  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  new  Act 
unless  they  had  been  taken  down,  burnt,  or  destroyed 
to  an  extent  exceeding  one-half  thereof,  measured 
in  superficial  feet,  and  of  the  wall  referred  to  only 
a third  had  admittedly  been  taken  down.  On  our 
recommendation  the  solicitor  was  instructed  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  for  obtaining  the  decision 
of  the  High  Court  upon  the  point,  which  is  of  some 
importance  and  likely  frequently  to  arise  under 
the  Act.  The  case  was  argued  before  the  High 
Court  on  June  25  and  26,  and  judgment  was 
given  on  July  4,*  when,  however,  as  the  two  judges 
did  not  agree  (the  one  being  of  opinion  that 
section  208  applied  to  the  building,  and  the  other 
that  the  Council’s  contention  was  correct),  the 
junior  judge  withdrew  his  judgment,  and  judgment 
was  given  for  the  respondent  without  costs  as  is  the 
practice  when  the  judges  differ.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  very  desirable  that,  having  regard  to  the 
serious  issues  involved,  the  point  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the 
more  especially  having  regard  to  the  difference  of 
opinion  of  the  judges  in  the  High  Court  ; and  we 
recommend — 

1 That  the  solicitor  do  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
obtaining  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  upon  the 
question  above  referred  to.’  " 

Tribunal  of  Appeal. — The  same  Committee 
reported  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold  had,  under 
Section  175  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
been  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution  as  a member  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal,  in  place  of  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
deceased. 

A Reported  Strike. — Mr.  Bicker-Caarter  asked 
the  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  of  another 
strike  among  the  workmen  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Ward  replied  that  there  was  a partial 
strike  going  on,  but  the  details  had  not  yet  been 
fully  considered.  He  understood,  however,  that 
the  trouble  was  mainly  owing  to  a statement  that 
two  of  the  men  who  formed  part  of  a recent 
deputation  had  been  discharged. 

Proposed  Subway  under  the  Thames. — The 
Bridges  Committee  reported  that  they  had  been 
considering  the  question  of  forming  a subway 
under  the  Thames  to  connect  Rotherhithe  with 
Shadwell,  and  that  they  found  the  cost  of  the 
work  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature 
of  the  strata  to  be  passed  through.  There  was 
reason  to  believe  that  nothing  more  formidable 
than  a bed  of  clay  would  have  to  be  penetrated, 
but  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  had  agreed, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  400/.,  to  obtain  (by  means 
of  its  dredger,  steam-tug,  and  other  appliances) 
exact  information  on  the  subject. 

It  was  decided,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Conser- 
vancy Beard. 


gestion  of  these  so  far  as  the  limits  of  his  work 
allow.  It  is  curious  that  while  he  is  evidently 
acquainted  with  the  French  drawings  and 
restoration,  and  refers  to  them,  he,  like 
every  other  writer  on  the  subject  (as  far 
as  we  have  observed)  entirely  passes  over  the 
ingenious  suggestion  of  the  French  engineers  as 
to  the  inclined  planes  from  the  dens  to  the  arena, 
which  receives  at  all  events  important  support 
from  the  presence,  in  various  parts  of  the  sub- 
structure, of  obliquely-placed  ranges  of  putlog- 
holes.  On  our  first  study  of  the  French  drawings, 
many  years  ago,  we  were  struck  with  the  appa- 
rently logical  character  of  this  suggestion,  so 
different  from  the  late  Mr.  Parker’s  ridiculous 
windlasses  and  trap-doors,  for  “ winding  up”  the 
animals  to  the  arena  level,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
has  ever  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Burn’s  book  is  illustrated  by  plans,  which 
are  useful  and  valuable,  and  by  some  very  poor 
engravings  which  are  of  no  value.  The  process 
of  reproduction  from  photographs  is  now  so  easy 
and  cheap,  and  they  are  so  infinitely  more  trust- 
worthy than  engravings  from  sketches,  when  the 
object  is  to  give  the  precise  facts  as  to  a piece  of 
antique  work,  that  we  are  surprised  it  was  not 
adopted  in  this  case. 


Party  wall  between  Nos.  1 and  3 Church-street , 
•nories. — The  report  of  the  same  Committee 
itained  the  following  paragraph,  and  the  re- 
mmendation  was  agreed  to  :■ — 

‘ We  reported  on  April  9,  that  the  District  Sur- 
or  had  served  notice  of  objection  upon  the 
lder  who  was  about  to  re-erect  No.  3,  Church- 
•et>  Minories  (a  building  which  had  been  taken 
vn  to  more  than  half  its  cubical  extent),  with 


Electric  Light  Transformer  Chambers. — The 
Highways  Committee  were  authorised  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  for  making  known  at  the  pro- 
posed Board  of  Trade  inquiry  the  Council’s  objec- 
tions to  electric  lighting  transformer  chambers 
being  placed  under  the  public  streets. 

The  meeting,  which  was  thinly  attended  owing 
to  the  General  Election,  lasted  only  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 


Encyclopedic  de  l' Architecture  et  de  la  Construction. 

Tables  du  Texte  et  des  Dessins.  Paris  : 

Aulanier  et  Cie. 

This  is  the  index  to  the  “ Encyclopedic  de 
1’ Architecture,”  the  successive  volumes  of  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  reviewed  in  our 
columns,  but  it  is  something  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary index,  the  subjects  being  classified  under 
various  heads,  forming  in  fact  several  indexes. 
There  is  a table  of  words  treated  classified 
alphabetically  under  various  heads,  such  as 
“ Art,”  “ Assainissement,”  “ Biographies,” 
“ Chauffage,”  See.  Biographical  notices  are  next 
indexed  separately  under  the  names  of  the  persons 
treated  of ; another  index  states  the  articles  under 
which  the  explanation  of  various  technical  terms 
and  subjects  will  be  found,  another  groups  and 
indexes  the  countries  and  localities  referred  to  in 
the  Encyclopedic.  The  index,  which  is  of  course 
uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  is  exceedingly 
well  done,  and  will  greatly  increase  the  value  of 
the  book  for  reference. 


Books. 


Ancient  Rome  and  its  Neighbourhood ; an  illus- 
trated Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in  the  City  and 
Campagna.  By  Robert  Burn,  M.  A.  London: 
George  Bell  & Sons.  1895. 

HHE  real  handbook  now,  for  those  who 
take  their  Rome  seriously,  is  Professor 
Middleton’s  ; but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  more  a Ibook  for  study  at  home  before 
going  the  rounds  than  for  carrying  about  with 
one.  Mr.  Burn’s  book  is  small  enough  to  be 
carried  about,  and  at  the  same  time  has  a 
scholarly  character  which  places  it  above  the  level 
of  the  ordinary  guide-book.  The  remarks  on  the 
Colosseum  (he  adopts  the  spelling'  “ Coliseum,” 
which  we  think  less  correct,  both  historically  and 
grammatically)  show  that  the  author  has  paid 
attention  to  the  various  views  which  have  been 
advanced  in  regard  to  its  construction,  flooring, 
&c.,  and  he  gives  his  readers  an  outline  or  sug- 


’ Reported  in  the  Builder  last  week,  p.  36. 


Acoustics  in  relation  to  Architecture  and  Building. 

By  T.  Roger  Smith,  Architect.  New  edition, 

revised.  With  twenty  illustrations  on  wood. 

London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Son. 

This  is  a re-issue  of  Professor  Roger  Smith’s 
small  but  comprehensive  work  on  this  subject,, 
one  of  the  set  known  as  “ Weales’  Series.” 
Although  this  is  professedly  and  by  its  very  title 
a “ rudimentary  series,”  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  better  guide  in  regard  to  the  acoustics  of 
public  buildings  has  appeared  since  this  book  was 
issued.  The  subject  of  the  behaviour  of  sound  in 
large  buildings  is  in  fact  still  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  we  are  so  much  in  want  of  further 
statistics  and  a greater  body  of  accurate  experi- 
mental observations,  that  perhaps  the  time  has  hardly 
yet  arrived  for  treating  this  subject  more  fully 
in  a complete  treatise  and  on  a scientific  basis. 
In  the  meantime  Professor  Roger  Smith’s  small 
treatise  probably  contains  nearly  all  that  can  at 
present  be  certainly  affirmed  and  acted  upon  in 
regard  to  the  acoustic  treatment  of  buildings  of 
various  classes. 

The  present  edition  has  not  been  much 
modified,  owing,  we  are  told,  to  want  of  time  to 
devote  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  author.  A couple 
of  pages  have  been  added  as  to  new  modes  of 
detecting  and  analysing  sound-vibrations,  and  a 
few  words  are  devoted  to  the  microphone, 
phonograph,  and  telephone.  Two  or  three 
pages  have  also  been  added  in  regard  to 
the  methods  of  remedying  acoustic  defects  in 
existing  buildings.  The  recommendations  made 
in  regard  to  investigating  the  cause  of  the  defect, 
and  curing  it  when  discovered,  are  practical,  and 
such  as  are  easily  understood  and  carried  out. 
Whether  they  would  always  result  in  the  desired 
improvement  is  another  question  ; but  the  pro- 
bability is  that  they  would  cause  more  or  less 
improvement,  and  that  there  is  not  more  certainty 
in  the  matter  is  a fault  which  can  hardly  be 
charged  against  the  author  in  particular,  since 
certainty  at  present  is  not  to  be  had. 

A list  of  books  of  reference  in  regard  to  the 
science  of  acoustics,  and  another  of  books  on 
acoustics  as  applied  to  buildings,  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 
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Notes  on  Shippo  : A Sequel  to  “Japanese 

Enamels.”  By  James  L.  Bowes.  London: 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  & Co.  1895. 
“Shippo”  is  the  Japanese  name  for  cloisonne 
enamel,  so  named  as  containing  the  “seven” 
precious  things — gold,  silver,  emerald,  coral, 
agate,  crystal,  and  pearl.  The  present  work  is  a 
kind  of  appendix  to  the  author’s  former  and 
larger  treatise,  and  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
latter  by  the  later  information  on  the  subject 
gained  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  answer 
some  criticisms  in  regard  to  views  expressed  by 
the  author  in  his  former  treatise. 

Illustrations  of  several  celebrated  pieces  of 
work  are  given,  with  critical  remarks  on  them. 
A chapter  is  given  on  Japanese  glassmaking, 
one  on  signatures  and  other  marks,  and  one 
on  the  Hirata  family  and  their  works,  of  which  a 
good  many  photographic  illustrations  are  given. 
Into  the  merits  of  the  points  of  controversy 
between  Mr.  Bowes  and  his  critics  we  cannot 
enter ; they  are  hardly  of  interest  except  to 
Japanese  collectors  ; but  the  book  is  a useful  and. 
interesting  addition  to  his  former  publication,  and 
should  be  obtained  by  those  who  possess  the 
previous  work,  as  rendering  the  author’s  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  more  complete. 


The  London  Building  Act ; with  copious  index 
notes,  cross  references,  & c.  Edited  by  Bernard 
Dicksee.  London:  Edward  Stanford.  1894. 
This  is  a shorter  and  more  concise  edition  of  the 
London  Building  Act  than  that  of  Professor 
Banister  Fletcher.  It  gives  after  each  section 
notes  as  to  the  difference  between  the  new  and 
the  old  legislation,  where  there  is  any  parallel 
between  them,  or  states  when  the  enactment  is 
entirely  new,  and  where  necessary  summarises  or 
explains  its  real  force  and  meaning.  Former 
enactments  of  the  same  class  which  are  repealed 
are  given  in  full  in  the  annotations,  so  that  they 
can  be  compared  with  the  new  provisions.  There 
is  a full  and  well-arranged  index,  and  the  by-laws 
and  regulations  of  the  London  County  Council 
are  reprinted  in  the  book,  which  makes  a very 
handy  and  convenient  comment  on  the  new  Act. 
Some  diagrams  are  added,  showing  in  graphic 
form  the  effect  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 


Association  of  Surveyors  of  the  Royal  Engineer 

Establishment:  Occasional  Papers.  A.  II. 

Swiss.  Devonport.  1894. 

All  the  papers  collected  in  this  small  volume  are 
of  practical  value,  being  based  on  experience  and 
observation.  The  most  important  is  that  on 
“ Barrack  Construction,”  by  Mr.  T.  Marrable. 
AVe  learn  from  it  with  some  surprise  that  the 
“ scullery  ” has  been  long  omitted  from  barrack 
plans,  as  unnecessary.  The  author  of  the  paper 
is  strongly  in  opposition  to  this  view,  and  we 
need  hardly  say  that  we  entirely  agree  with  him. 
As  he  truly  points  out,  by  the  system  of 
washing  out  in  the  living-room  and  placing  the 
utensils  on  a centre  shelf  (even  this  is  regarded 
as  a kind  of  luxury),  all  the  germs  of  disease, 
along  with  dust  and  dirt,  floating  about  in 
the  barrack-room,  have  the  opportunity  to  settle 
on  the  plates  and  other  vessels  used  in  cooking  and 
serving  meals.  Other  useful  papers  are  on  “ The 
Computation  of  Earthwork,”  by  Mr.  Bertram  A. 
Raves  ; on  “ Iron  Buildings,”  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Emery; 
on  “ Maltese  Methods  of  Building,”  by  Mr. 
Gavin  J.  Burns  ; and  on  “ Ventilation,”  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Morris,  a short  paper  into  which  a great 
•deal  is  compressed.  The  author  does  not  seem 
very  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  position  of 
inlets  and  outlets,  as  in  one  paragraph  he  recom- 
mends inlets  near  the  ceiling  and  outlets  near  the 
floor  on  the  opposite  side,  as  the  theoretically 
perfect  system  (in  which  we  do  not  agree  with 
him),  and  on  the  next  page  recommends  in 
practice  inlets  and  outlets  at  about  a height  of 
6 ft.  from  the  floor,  in  regard  to  which  we  can 
only  agree  with  him  as  to  the  inlets. 


The  Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 

( Quarterly ).  Volume  XVI.,  Part  II.  London: 

E.  Stanford.  1895. 

The  July  number  of  the  Journal  contains  several 
valuable  papers,  among  which  that  by  Dr.  Poore 
on  “ Dry  Methods  of  Sanitation”  is  the  fullest 
and  most  important ; indeed,  if  we  could  accept 
its  teaching,  its  importance  is  enormous  ; but  we 
can  hardly  do  so.  It  is,  however,  a paper  which 
we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  all  sanitarians  : 
Dr.  Poore  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  has 
marshalled  the  facts  in  favour  of  his  views  with 
the  greatest  ability  ; nor  are  we  inclined  to 
dispute  his  facts  in  themselves.  What  we  maintain 


is,  that  he  ignores  or  passes  over  other  facts  which 
would  be  somewhat  at  variance  with  his  position. 
Among  other  important  and  useful  papers  in  the 
volume  are  one  on  (or  rather  against)  “ Combined 
Drainage,”  by  Dr.  Sykes  ; and  one  on  “ Back-to- 
back  houses,”  by  Dr.  Niven,  with  illustrations 
prepared  by  Mr.  de  Courcy  Meade.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  paper  is  to 
show  the  evil  results  of  this  arrangement  of 
dwelling-houses. 


Bungalows  and  Country  Residences.  By  R.  A. 
Briggs,  F.R.I.B.A.  Third  edition,  with 
additional  plates.  London  : B.  T.  Batsford. 
iS95- 

We  need  only  mention  the  appearance  of  a third 
edition  of  this  work,  which  has  had  a remarkable 
success,  appealing  as  it  does  to  the  interest  of  the 
majority  of  house-builders,  those,  namely,  who 
want  small  houses.  Four  new  plates  have  been 
added. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  John  Bolding  & Sons  send  us  a 
large  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  sanitary  fittings, 
&c.  Among  special  items  may  be  mentioned 
their  syphonic  action  latrine,  the  portable  water- 
closet  with  a reservoir  of  water  within  the 
framing  and  a removable  pail  under  the  basin  ; 
various  forms  of  waste-preventing  service-cisterns, 
including  the  “Tranquil”  syphon,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  quite  noiseless.  Some  of  these  are 
made  with  a lead  lining  to  a porcelain  or 
mahogany  case,  so  as  to  present  a neat  appear- 
ance without  necessitating  any  casing.  The 
catalogue  includes  also  many  descriptions  of 
lavatories,  urinals,  and  sinks,  baths  and  fittings, 

plumbers’  brasswork,  pumps,  &c. Messrs.  T. 

Crapper  & Co.  send  us  a large  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  sanitary  appliances,  including  baths, 
sinks,  valve  and  washdown  closets,  lavatories, 
urinals,  water-waste  preventers,  traps,  rain-water 
and  soil-pipes,  &c.,  showing  a great  variety  of 
work,  and  including  several  special  features. 

The  Standard  Iron  Company  send  us  an 

illustrated  catalogue  partly  consisting  also  of 
sanitary  apparatus,  but  containing  also  grates, 
ornamental  crestings,  boilers  (including  their 
improved  portable  boiler),  garden-chairs,  gates, 
and  railings,  stable-fittings,  and  in  fact  nearly  all 
things  which  are  or  may  be  made  of  iron. 


ICbe  Student’s  Column. 

METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— III. 

THE  principal  ores  (continued). 

T will  be  convenient,  for  many  reasons,  to 
consider  copper  and  tin  together  so  far 
as  regards  their  mode  of  occurrence  in 
this  country,  though  they  have  but  little  in 
common  in  other  respects.  But  in  the  first  place 
we  will  state  the  nature  of  the  ores  of  each  metal. 

Copper. — This  is  found  in  a native  condition  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  ; but  only  occurs  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  exploited  as  an  ore 
direct  in  few  localities,  notably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lake  Superior.  The  native  metal  is 
usually  associated  with  other  copper  ores,  and 
often  with  silver.  The  whole  of  them  are  very 
commonly  found  in  connexion  with  minerals  con- 
taining magnesia.  The  most  abundant  ore  of  copper 
raised  in  England  is  the  pyrites  (copper,  iron,  and 
sulphur)  containing  about  35  per  cent,  of  copper 
when  the  pyrites  is  pure.  Its  colour  is  yellow 
with  a brassy  lustre,  and  the  mineral  is  often  con- 
founded with  iron  pyrites  ; when  in  the  crystalline 
form,  however,  it  affects  the  tetragonal  system, 
whilst  the  iron  pyrites  is  cubic,  and  there  are 
other  points  of  difference,  principally  in  regard  to 
lusire  and  hardness.  Peacock  copper  (copper,  iron, 
and  sulphur)  is  so-called  from  the  bright  blue, 
red,  and  yellow  variegated  tints  assumed  by  the 
mineral ; the  ore  differs  also  from  pyrites  in 
having  a higher  percentage  (56)  of  copper. 
Closely  allied  to  these  is  the  equally  common  grey 
copper  ore,  exceedingly  variable  in  composition, 
but  always  containing  copper,  sulphur,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  iron,  and  frequently  also  silver  and 
zinc.  In  some  instances  the  proportion  of  silver 
present  is  sufficient  to  lead  to  its  extraction.  All 
three  of  these  ores  having  large  quantities  of 
sulphur  and  iron,  are  found  abundantly  in  Corn- 
wall, whilst  the  copper  pyrites  is  plentiful  in 
Devon,  Sweden,  Saxony,  Australia,  and  Siberia. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Freiberg  furnishes  large 
supplies  of  the  grey  ore. 

Turning  now  to  ores  of  sulphur  and  copper, 
the  best  known  as  occurring  in  Cornwall  is  copper- 


glance , with  about  So  per  cent,  of  the  pure  copper. 
In  addition  to  its  crystalline  form,  it  occurs 
massive  with  a compact  granular  structure ; its 
colour  is  steel-grey.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  copper  ores  in  the  county,  and  is 
especially  valuable  as  being  generally  free  from 
foreign  matter.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  certain 
parts  of  Siberia.  Indigo  copper  is  similar  in 
composition  to  the  last-mentioned  ore,  but  has 
only  about  67  per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal.  It  is 
dark  blue  in  colour,  and  comes  from  Chili. 

Two  principal  oxides  of  copper  are  raised,  the 
red  and  the  black.  Red  oxide  of  copper , or 
cuprite,  has  89  per  cent,  of  pure  metal  when 
the  ore  is  very  good.  It  occurs  in  different 
shades  of  red,  especially  “cochineal”  red,  and 
has  a sub-metallic  to  earthy  lustre.  It  is  found  in' 
nearly  all  the  copper-producing  districts,  and  is 
fairly  abundant  in  Cornwall.  The  black  oxide , or1 
tenorite,  has  about  80  per  cent,  of  copper,  ancB 
occurs  chiefly  as  a black  powder,  also  in  massivei 
earthy  lumps,  and  in  shining  and  flexible  scales. 
It  is  abundant  in  certain  mines  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  in  parts  of  Tennessee,  and  in  Chili. 

Carbonates  of  copper  form  two  chief  ores,  viz. a 
malachite , or  green  carbonate,  and  azurite , or 
blue  carbonate  ; the  former  contains  about  58 
per  cent,  of  copper  and  the  latter  55.  Both  of 
them  are  very  valuable,  not  only  for  their  purity 
and  the  general  excellence  of  the  metal  yielded,! 
but  for  ornamental  purposes.  They  are  found 
plentifully  in  certain  parts  of  Australia  ; whilsd 
malachite  comes  from  Siberia,  the  Urals,  andothen 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  figures,  as  to  quantity  of  copper  found  in; 
the  different  ores,  assumes,  naturally,  that  the 
latter  are  quite  pure — which  is  seldom  the  cast 
in  large  quantities.  The  amount  obtained  by1 
smelting  British  ores  is  about  4 per  cent,  more 
than  that  calculated  from  the  dry  assay.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  an  ore  containing  5 per  cent.  0 
copper  by  dry  assay,  the  actual  yield  is  taken  as 
5A  per  cent.  Another  source  of  copper  not  men4 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  account,  as  it  is  not 
strictly  speaking  an  ore,  is  known  as  copper  pre\ 
cipitate.  This  is  obtained  in  small  quantities  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  but  principally  from 
cupreous  water  pumped  up  from  an  old  mine  on 
Parys  Mountain  in  the  Island  of  Anglesey.  The 
relative  quantity  thus  derived,  as  well  as  particul 
lars  concerning  the  value  and  output  of  the  oresa 
will  hereafter  appear  in  our  observations  on  the 
statistics  of  minerals  raised  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Tin. — This  metal  does  not  occur  in  a native 
condition  except,  perhaps,  in  association  with 
gold  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  ore  from 
which  practically  all  the  tin  of  commerce  is 
obtained,  is  familiarly  known  as  tin-stone , or,  as 
mineralogists  call  it,  cassiterite.  This  is  a 
binoxide  crystallising  in  the  tetragonal  systerdj 
but  is  found  principally  in  a granular  or 
massive  form,  the  particles  being  in  some  cases 
so  minute  as  to  be  difficult  to  detect.  It  is 
usually  black  or  brown,  rarely  yellow  in  colour!. 
The  only  other  tin  ore  is  stannine , or  tin-pyrites, 
a mineral  of  steel-grey  colour  when  pure,  but 
sometimes  brownish  yellow,  blue,  or  black.  It 
is  not  of  much  importance,  occurring  so  sparingly 
in  Nature.  Prior  to  the  exploitation  of  the  rich 
ores  of  Malacca,  Banca,  and  of  parts  of  Australia! 
the  greater  proportion  of  tin  came  from  Cornwall 
and  Germany.  At  the  present  time  the  metaj 
is  also  mined  in  Sweden,  Siberia,  and  North; 
and  South  America.  Confining  our  attention  for 
a moment  to  Cornwall,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
are  two  varieties  of  tin-stone,  one  known  as  t voom 
tin,  in  which  the  structure  is  compact  and  fibrous 
internally,  and  somewhat  resembles  wood  in 
appearance  ; another,  called  toad’s  eye  tin,  is  like 
the  last-mentioned  only  that  the  structure  is  on(s 
diminutive  scale. 

Tin  is  obtained  from  two  different  sources 
namely,  from  lodes  or  veins,  of  which  more 
presently,  and  from  alluvial  deposits.  These 
latter,  from  which  enormous  quantities  were 
formerly  obtained  in  Cornwall,  were  to  ■ 
large  extent  derived  from  the  destruction  of 
solid  rocks  in  which  the  metal  was  contained. 
In  other  words,  the  usual  agents  of  denuda- 
tion destroyed  these  rocks,  and  with  them  the 
lodes  in  which  the  tin  occurred ; but  whereas 
a large  proportion  of  the  rocks  were  removed  in 
solution  and  the  lighter  particles  taken  out,  it 
may  be,  to  sea  by  the  action  of  rivers  and  streams, 
the  particles  of  tin  being  much  heavier  were  not 
so  easily  dealt  with,  and  tended  to  accumulate  at 
convenient  points.  The  ore  obtained  from  these 
alluvial  deposits  is  known  as  stream-tin,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  obtained  in  lodes,  which  is 
called  mine-tin. 

Copper  and  Tin  Lodes. — First  of  all,  what  do 
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e mean  by  a lode?  We  cannot  enter  into  the 

fchnicalities  of  the  subject  from  the  miner’s 
Dint  of  view,  or  pretend  to  describe  its  nature  in 
pta.il.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  mineral  veins 
f lodes  are  of  two  kinds.  The  mineral  matter  in 
le  kind  is  entirely  deposited  in  fissures  per- 
leating more  or  less  solid  rock  (see  fig.  1) ; in 


G-  *• — Showing  Mineral  Lode  confined  to  a 
Fissure. 

a — Mineral  vein,  or  lode. 

2 other  kind  it  may  be  found  not  only  in  the 
aure  (which,  may  be  very  insignificant  in  pro- 
xtions),  but  in  the  rock  next  the  fissure  through 
fich  the  latter  runs  (see  fig.  2).  In  fact,  the 


••  ~ — Where  the  Lode  penetrates  also  into  the 
surrounding  (or  “ country  ”)  Rock. 

Fissure ; b = Adjacent  rock  impregnated  with  ore 
(dotted).  Both  a and  b form  the  lode. 

e may  be  regarded  as  a band  of  rock  guided 
ts  general  direction  by  the  fissure,  from  which 
ful  minerals  are  obtained.  That  is  not  exactly 
geological  definition  of  the  term ; amongst 
er  things  it  is  immaterial  to  the  scientist 
ether  the  vein,  or  lode,  contains  matter  of 
amercial  value  or  not.  The  function  of  the 
are  in  certain  cases  seems  to  be  that  of  a 
nnel  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  agents 
ch  have  altered  the  rock,  at  places,  through 
ch  it  runs,  the  nature  of  the  alteration  being 
pie  decomposition,  or  that  accompanied  by 
introduction  of  new  mineral  matter,  which 
2r  may  or  may  not  be  of  commercial  value, 
is,  in  Cornwall,  a tin  lode  may  consist  of 
ires  containing  mineral  matter,  but  most  of 
tin  may  be  found  impregnating  the  sur- 
lding  rock— granite.  At  the  same  time,  it 
t be  remembered  that,  in  many  instances, 
valuable  metals  occur  only  in  cracks  and 
ires. 

efore  proceeding  with  our  description  we 
re  the  student  to  weigh  well  in  his  mind  what 
just  been  said.  We  learn  that  in  these  cases 
able  metals  occur  in  the  most  capricious 
ner.  The  mining  engineer  points  out  the 
; along  which  the  lodes  crop  out  at  the 
ice  ; he  is  an  adept  at  working  these  lodes 
ccasion  requires  ; but  there  are  certain  things 
ital  importance  which  neither  he  nor  anyone 
can  state — viz.,  (1)  The  length,  breadth,  and 


regularity  of  a fracture  of  the  kind  accompanying 
the  lodes ; (2)  Whether,  having  found  paying 
quantities  of  ore  near  the  surface,  the  same 
phenomena  will  obtain  at  greater  depths ; 
and  (3)  As  to  how  far  rich  “ country  ” 
rock  will  continue  in  the  same  condition. 
Certain  valuable  metals,  as  tin,  are  found 
in  pockets,  or  rich  lumps  of  impregnated  rock. 
Who  can  foretell  the  size  of  such  pockets,  or 
guarantee  that  each  will  maintain  an  uniform 
richness  throughout  ? If  anyone  could  do  so, 
with  the  slightest  approximation  to  accuracy, 
depend  upon  it  he  would  not  scatter  the  precious 
information  broadcast  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the 
speculator.  We  commend  this  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  student,  and  would  remind 
him  of  the  Cornish  miners’  maxim  in  reference  to 
good  ore,  viz.,  that  “ Where  it  is,  there  it  is.” 

Copper  and  tin  occur  in  a very  peculiar  manner 
in  Cornwall.  The  general  geology  of  that  county 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  The 
fundamental  rock  is  granite,  which  pertains  from 
Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  through  the  neigh- 
bouring county  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  much 
farther  in  the  same  direction  under  the  sea,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary.  The  surface 
of  this  granite  is  very  undulatory,  and  in  the 
troughs,  or  basin-shaped  depressions  of  the 
undulations,  a rock  known  as  clay-slate  is 
found  resting  directly  on  the  granite.  There 
are  other  minor  details  concerning  which  we 
need  not  trouble' ourselves  at  present.  But  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  rocks  are  much  fissured, 
and  these  cracks  contain  the  ores  and  other 
mineral  matter.  The  fissures  are,  occasionally,  of 
such  length  that  they  may  be  traced  for  many 
miles,  the  same  crack  being  found  to  run  con- 
tinuously through  granite  and  clay-slate  (killas). 
Roughly  speaking,  there  are  two  prevalent 
directions  in  which  these  veins  run  ; one  set  runs 
east  and  west,  or  north-east  and  south-west  ; 
the  other  north  and  south.  Those  having  a 
general  easterly  and  westerly  direction  produce 
what  tin  and  copper  are  raised,  whilst  those 
running  across  them  have  either  no  mineral  of  any 
commercial  value,  or  contain  iron,  lead,  See. , 
though  the  last-mentioned  metal  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  east  and  west  veins.  Another  peculiar 
circumstance  is  that,  in  general,  where  one 
lode  runs  through  both  killas  and  granite, 
and  contains  copper  and  tin,  the  copper  will 
be  found  in  that  portion  which  runs  through  the 
killas,  whilst  the  tin  is  confined  to  the  granite 
section,  the  two  metals  being  associated  together 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  rocks  mentioned. 
The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  3),  makes  this 
point  clearer.  In  this  there  are  two  rocks,  the 
killas  (a)  resting  on  the  granite  ( b ) ; the  mineral 
lodes  run  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  through 
these  rocks  and  produce  copper  ore  in  the  a sec- 
tion, tin  ore  in  the  b section,  and  tin  and  copper 
together  at  the  junction.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  formations  in  which  the  mineral 
lodes  occur  influence  the  character  of  the  ores 
found  in  them.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  copper  ores  are  occasionally  found  outside  the 
killas  area,  and  the  tin,  as  a rarity,  may  not  be 
associated  with  granite.  All  the  same,  as 
a matter  of  experience  it  has  been  ascertained  that, 
when  a vein  begins  in  the  clay-slate,  copper  is  the 
ore  mined,  and  on  penetrating  to  depths  and 
passing  into  granite,  it  is  changed  into  a tin  mine. 
The  mixture  at  the  point  of  junction  alluded  to 
has  proved  disastrous  in  many  cases,  as  the  ores 
there  cannot  be  very  easily  dressed  and  separated. 
Many  mines  not  having  been  able  to  tide  over 
this  difficulty  have  come  to  an  end.  The  bulk 
of  the  copper  and  tin  ores  raised  in  Cornwall 
has  been  obtained  from  deposits  that  affect  a 
magnetic  bearing  ranging  between  5 deg.  north 
and  25  deg.  south  of  east. 


GENERAL  BUILDLNG  NEWS. 
Board  Schools,  Sowerby  Bridge. — The  pro- 
posed new  Board  School  at  Bolton  Brow  (for  which 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  C.  F.  L. 
Horsfall  & Son,  and  accepted  by  the  Sowerby  Bridge 
School  Board),  will  contain  three  departments, 
which  will  provide  accommodation  for  200  boys, 
200  girls,  and  200  infants. 

Schools,  Darlington.— The  Bishop  of  Durham 
laid  the  foundation-stone  a short  time  since  of  the 
new  day-  and  Sunday-schools  which  are  situated  in 
Greenbank-road,  Darlington.  The  buildings  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  Darlington. 
The  architecture  is  a simple  type  of  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  and  scholastic  in  character.  The  materials  to 
be  used  are  grey  clamp  bricks,  relieved  with  red 
pressed  bricks  and  terra-cotta-  On  the  ground  floor 
accommodation  is  provided  for  150  infants,  and  con- 
sists of  a schoolroom,  38  ft.  by  22  ft.  ; a class-room, 
21  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.  9 in.  ; a marching  hall,  27  ft.  3 in. 
by  24  ft.  6 in.  ; teachers'  room,  a room  for  school 
cleaner  and  utensils,  lavatories,  hat  lobbies,  &c. 
On  the  first  floor  provision  is  made  for  200  girls, 
consisting  of  a schoolroom,  38  ft.  8 in.  by  22  ft., 
and  two  class-rooms,  each  measuring  24  ft.  9 in.  by 
24ft.  din.  By  an  arrangement  with  movable  par- 
titions, one  on  the  west  side  of  the  schoolroom  and 
the  other  dividing  the  class-rooms,  two  halls  of 
different  sizes  can  be  formed,  one  about  50  ft.  by 
24  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  other  about  47  ft.  by  an  average 
width  of  44  ft.  The  remaining  area  of  this  floor  is 
devoted  to  two  teachers'  rooms,  hat  and  cloak 
lobbies,  lavatories,  See.  At  the  rear  of  the  buildings 
is  a playground,  a portion  of  which  is  covered,  the 
open  side  having  a south  aspect. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Stafford. — The  memorial- 
stones  of  the  new  Baptist  Chapel  in  Lichfield-street, 
Stafford,  were  laid  on  the  10th  inst.  The  building 
is  to  embrace  a church  to  accommodate  430  persons, 
a Sunday-school,  a church  parlour,  vestries  for  the 
deacons  and  minister.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Harper, 
Birmingham,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Marshall,  of 
Smethwick. 

Baths,  Dalry,  Edinburgh. — The  new  baths  at 
Dairy,  Edinburgh,  built  by  the  Corporation  in  Cale- 
donian-crescent, were  opened  on  the  13th  inst.,  by 
Lord  Provost  M‘ Donald.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Morbam. 

Church,  Liscard,  Cheshire. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  Christ  Church,  which  is  being  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  original  iron  building  in  Martin’s-lane, 
Liscard,  was  laid  on  the  13th  inst.  The  building, 
when  completed,  will  cost  about  3,000/.  The  new 
church  will  accommodate  500  persons,  the  contrac- 
tors for  the  works  being  Messrs.  W.  H.  Bleakley  & 
Co.,  Birkenhead;  while  Mr.  T.  Barry,  of  Liverpool, 
is  the  architect. 

Chapel  of  Ease,  Yelverton,  Devonshire. — 

A chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish  church  of  Buckland 
Monachorum  has  just  been  erected  at  Yelverton. 

It  consists  of  a rectangular  building  and  vestry, 
lighted  with  lancet  windows,  a group  of  five 
windows  being  placed  at  the  east  end,  and  all  being 
filled  with  cathedral  glass.  Mr.  C.  King,  of 
Plymouth,  was  the  architect,  the  contractor  being 
Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Horrabridge. 

Schools,  Medical  Benevolent  College, 
Egham.— On  the  8th  inst.  the  Prince  of  Wales  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  buildings  for  the  new 
Lower  School  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Medical 
Benevolent  College  at  Epsom.  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield 
is  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  R.  Harding  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  Mr.  Dorey  the  builder.  The  new 
building  is  to  be  erected  in  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  will  be  complete  in  itself,  with 
masters'-rooms,  class-rooms,  dormitories  for  100 
boys,  and  a small  central  tower. 

Royal  Links  Hotel,  Cromer.— The  Royal 
Links  Hotel,  at  Cromer,  was  opened  on  the  13th 
inst.  by  Lady  Hastings.  The  hotel  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  about  250  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  adjoin- 
ing the  Royal  Golf  Links  and  Club-house.  A con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  to  make  an  approach 
from  the  sands  by  means  of  steps  up  the  cliff  in  front 
of  the  hotel.  The  Royal  Links  Hotel  was  built 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Homer,  London,  and 
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contains  in  all  about  seventy  bedrooms,  private 
sitting-rooms  for  visitors,  and  a suite  of  public 
reception-rooms,  the  latter  of  which  are  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  comprise  coffee,  drawing,  read- 
ing, smoking,  and  billiard-rooms. 

Additions  to  Reigate  Priory,  Surrey.  — 
During  the  past  two  years  additions  have  been  in 
progress  at  Reigate  Priory  and  a new  wing  has  been 
added  to  the  old  building,  and  some  improvements 
have  been  made.  The  old  entrance-gates  in  Bell- 
street  have  been  removed,  and  a new  door  has  been 
formed  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  which  will,  in 
future,  be  the  principal  entrance,  and  will  be  reached 
by  a drive  opening  out  on  Park-lane.  The  old 
entrance-gates  and  pillars  have  been  placed  between 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  house  and  the  block  of 
offices  running  parallel  with  it.  A new  entrance- 
hall  has  been  made  by  throwing  into  one  several 
small  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  The  drawing- 
room, which  is  entered  from  the  Holbein  Hall,  has 
been  considerably  enlarged.  The  conservatory, 
which  formerly  adjoined  the  room,  has  been  taken 
away,  and  the  space  it  occupied  built  over,  thus 
making  an  addition  of  about  45  ft.  There  have 
also  been  several  alterations  to  the  library. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  new  wing  of  the  building  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  domestics. 
Here  are  the  offices — kitchens,  store-rooms,  strong- 
room, dairy,  &c.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor,  which 
gives  access  to  these  rooms,  is  a lift  that  communi- 
cates with  each  landing.  A door  leads  from  the 
corridor  into  the  stable-yard  and  out-offices,  which 
form  part  of  the  recent  additions.  The  offices  are 
built  round  the  yard  so  as  to  form  a square.  On 
the  west  side  are  the  coachhouses,  with  the  men's 
living-rooms  on  the  first  floor  ; on  the  north  is  the 
entrance-gate,  and  store-rooms  devoted  to  various 
purposes,  and  on  the  south  the  stables,  while  the 
new  wing  of  the  house  forms  the  east  side  of  the 
yard.  There  is  a gymnasium  in  one'of  the  rooms 
above  the  stables  fitted  with  all  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus. Through  the  Priory — the  old  portion  of 
the  building  as  well  as  the  new  wing  and  out- 
offices — the  electric  light  has  been  introduced. 
In  the  old  portion  of  the  building  no  very  drastic 
changes  have  been  made.  To  preserve  as  far  as 
possible  its  original  character  was  the  object  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pollen,  whom  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  engaged.  The  builders  have  been  Messrs. 
Bagaley  & Sons,  of  Redhill  and  Meadvale,  who  have 
inserted  the  oaken  panelling  to  the  Holbein  Hall. 
The  new  wing  is  207  ft.  long,  and  besides  the  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor,  about  twenty  bedrooms 
have  been  built,  and  comprise  the  first  and  second 
stories.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  restoration, 
and  improvements  is  nearly  20,000/. 

London  Homoeopathic  Hospital. — The  new 
buildings  of  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
which  were  opened  last  week  by  the  Duchess  of 
Teck,  are  an  important  addition  to  the  modem 
London  hospitals.  Originally  established  in  1849  in 
Golden-square,  the  hospital  was  moved  in  1859  to 
Great  Ormond-street,  and  the  work  in  connexion 
therewith  increasing  so  rapidly  the  present  buildings 
were  put  in  hand.  On  a site  which  is  somewhat 
confined,  the  planning  of  the  building  is  most  in- 
genious, and  reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  W.  A. 
Pite,  F.  R.  I.B.A. , who  has  acted  as  architect  of  the 
new  buildings,  which  are  in  every  way  abreast  of  the 
latest  ideas  in  hospital  construction.  The  general 
distribution  consists  of  three  main  blocks  to  Great 
Ormond-street,  behind  which  are  placed  tower- 
like structures  cut  off  from  the  main  buildings 
by  air-spaces  bridged  by  covered  and  cross- 
ventilated  corridors.  The  central  of  these 
three  main  blocks  contains  on  the  ground 
floor  the  main  entrance,  casualty,  and  porter’s  room, 
to  the  front  and  behind  the  main  staircase,  of 
Victoria  stone,  and  left,  on  the  upper  floors  are 
placed  the  matron's  apartments,  the  resident 
medical  officers’  and  servants’  bedrooms.  The 
central  rear  tower,  thoroughly  disconnected  by  air- 
spaces,  as  mentioned  above,  contains  the  boiler- 
room  in  the  basement,  and  above,  the  medical  staff 
room,  dining-room,  operating-room,  isolation-room, 
and  servants'  bedrooms.  The  main  west  wing, 
which,  like  the  east  wing,  is  connected  to  the  central 
block  by  covered  bridges,  having  an  air-space  above 
and  below,  contains  the  board-room  and  offices  on 
the  ground  floor  ; an  eight-bed  ward — 29^  ft.  long, 
28  ft.  wide,  and  13  ft.  high— on  each  of“the  first, 
second,  and  third  floors  ; and  special  wards  on  the 
fourth  floor.  In  the  rear  the  west  tower  contains 
lavatories  on  each  floor  from  the  basement  to  the 
roof,  totally  disconnected  from  the  wards  by  means 
of  the  covered  bridges.  The  east  block,  which 
is  considerably  longer  than  the  west,  contains 
fourteen-bed  wards — 50J  ft.  long,  28  ft.  wide,  and 
13  ft.  high— on  the  ground,  first,  second,  and  third 
floors,  and  special  wards  on  the  fourth  floor  ; while 
the  east  tower  contains  the  lavatories.  The  whole  of 
the  basement  is  given  up  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment, with  a separate  entrance  and  exit  to  the  street, 
and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  completely  isolate 
this  department,  the  only  connexion  being  a stair- 
case leading  from  a disconnecting  lobby.  Each 
patient  will  have  100  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
1,400  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  wards  are  floored 
with  polished  oak  by  Messrs.  Turpin.  The 
walls  have  rounded  angles,  and  are  finished  in- 
ternally with  Portland  cement  faced  with  Keene’s 
cement,  twice  painted,  and  finally  distempered, 


which  gives  an  unglazed  surface  agreeable  to  the 
eye ; the  dado  is  varnished  for  sanitary  reasons. 
The  heating  to  the  wards  is  effected  by  means  of 
Boyd's  hygiastic  ventilating  stoves  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  ward  ; the  flues  to  these  stoves  are 
carried  under  the  floor,  the  medical  officer  thus  having 
a full  view  of  the  ward  without  any  obstruction. 
The  ventilation  is  effected  by  means  of  air-ducts 
leading  to  the  stoves  and  regulated  by  valves.  All 
the  window  openings  have  Miller's  patent  reversible 
sashes,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a sash- 
window  and  a casement  hung  on  pivots,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  wards  can  be  flushed.  Each 
ward  has  attached  to  it  a ward-kitchen  or  duty- 
room,  fitted  with  gas  range,  and  a bath-room.  The 
building  will  be  lighted  by  electricity,  carried  out  by 
the  Electrical  Installation  Co.  The  flooring  of  the 
main  corridors  will  be  of  marble  terrazzo,  by  De 
Grelle,  Hondret,  & Co.,  giving  a polished  and 
impervious  surface.  Fireproof  construction  upon 
Dawnay’s  system  has  been  employed  throughout, 
both  for  floors  and  roofs,  consisting  of  steel  joists 
and  cement  concrete  of  Portland  cement,  Thames 
ballast,  and  coke-breeze.  The  sanitary  work,  which 
has  been  very  carefully  planned,  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Dent  & Hellyer.  The  water-pipes  are 
fixed  in  view,  and  painted  distinctive  colours. 
Hellyer's  “bracket " water-closet  basins  are  adopted, 
and  are  fixed  with  a space  between  the  trap  and 
floor  to  facilitate  cleansing,  and  all  the  lavatories  have 
cement  floors,  with  hose-pipe  attachments  for  cleans- 
ing. The  water  system  and  the  gas-cooking  ranges 
are  by  Messrs.  James  Slater  & Co.,  as  also  the  general 
warming  of  the  hospital,  which  is  by  hot  water  on 
the  low-pressure  system.  The  communication  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  hospital  is  by  the  tele- 
phones of  the  Private  Wire  and  Telephone  Co. , and 
is  very  complete,  being  arranged  in  such  a way  that 
by  the  insertion  of  a pin  direct  communication  is 
effected  to  any  part,  and  does  not  of  necessity  go 
through  the  porter's  box,  as  is  usual.  The  architec- 
tural treatment  of  the  exterior  is  a simple  phase  of 
Portland  stone  and  red  and  stock  brick  applied  to  a 
sash-frame  treatment  of  openings,  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  uses  of  the  building.  Mr.  Thos.  Boyce  has 
been  the  general  contractor.  Messrs.  Colledge  & 
Bridgen,  of  Wolverhampton,  supplied  the  locks,  and 
also  the  silver-gilt  presentation  key  for  the  opening 
ceremony. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Houses  in  Green-street,  Charing  Cross. — 
The  last  two  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Green- 
street,  Charing  Cross,  which  have  stood  in  advance 
of  the  general  line  of  frontage,  are  now  in  course 
of  demolition,  and  the  much-needed  improvement 
of  the  widening  of  Green-street,  the  properties  for 
which  have  been  acquired  on  behalf  of  St.  Martin's 
Vestry  by  Mr.  Philip  E.  Pilditch,  surveyor,  of 
Whitehall,  will  in  a very  short  time  be  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

Metal  Letters  for  Shop  Names,  &c. — Mr. 
John  Marston  (Wolverhampton)  sends  us  a descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  a new  make  of  letter  for 
shop  names  and  large  advertisements.  They  are 
called  the  “ Koh-i-Noor”  letters,  and  are  made  of 
repoussd  sheet  copper  with  a convex  exterior  surface, 
which  is  gilt.  They  should  show  very  well,  and  last 
well,  and  have  the  advantage  that  any  single  letter 
can  be  easily  detached  for  repair  or  replacement. 
They  can  be  fixed  into  the  centre  of  a wrought-iron 
design  with  good  effect. 

Sanitary  Exhibition,  Paris.— We  hear  that 
the  exhibition  is  still  by  no  means  complete,  the 
English  section  especially  being  in  a very  backward 
state.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  fully  a fortnight 
before  the  exhibition  is  really  completed. 

Appointment.— Mr.  T.  H.  Shipton,  C.E.,  who 
for  several  years  has  been  Divisional  County  Sur- 
veyor foi  part  of  Worcestershire,  has  been  appointed 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Oldbury  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council. 

Public  Improvement  at  Monmouth.— Pur- 
suant to  the  request  of  the  Corporation  to  borrow 
19,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a combined 
scheme  for  sewage  and  its  disposal,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  light  for  public  and  private  use  in  the 
borough,  Colonel  W.  M.  Ducat,  R.E.,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  recently  held  a public 
inquiry  at  the  Shire  Hall.  The  machinery  for 
generating  electric  energy  and  pumping  sewage  will 
be  fixed  on  the  River  Monnow,  water  being  the 
motive  power,  and  a stand-by  engine  to  be  kept  for 
use  in  case  of  floods.  The  sewage  will  pass  through 
a system  of  pipes  by  gravitation  to  a tank  in  Little 
Chippenham,  where  it  will  be  treated  with  chemicals, 
and  then  pumped  to  a purifying  station  on  the  banks 
of  the  Monnow  one  and  a-half  mile  above  the  town. 
The  only  opposition  was  a petition  signed  by  about 
100  ratepayers,  praying  that  the  loan  be  not  granted 
for  electric  lighting. 

New  Rooms  at  the  Louvre.— Three  new 
galleries  have  been  opened  at  the  Louvre.  One  is 
for  African  antiquities  ; a second  contains  a fine 
collection  of  Louis  Seize  furniture  ; and  the  third  is 
devoted  to  Mahommedan  art. 

British  School  at  Athens.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers,  on  Wednesday,  “grate- 
ful reference " was  made  to  the  meeting  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 


prospect  of  adequate  permanent  endowment  is  yet 
within  sight.  Subscriptions  for  limited  periods,  up 
to  the  amount  of  300/.  were  announced  ; but  that 
will  not  meet  the  case.  The  committee  expressed 
their  sense  of  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Gardner,  for  the  past  eight  years,  as  director  of  the 
School,  an  office  from  which  he  is  now  retiring,  but 
he  will  be  invited  to  become  a member  of  the 
committee. 

Memorial  Effigy,  Bristol. — A memorial  to 
the  late  Dean  Elliot,  in  the  shape  of  a recumbent 
effigy,  has  been  placed  in  Bristol  Cathedral.  The 
cost  of  the  effigy  has  been  500/.  It  is  of  Parian 
marble,  of  life-size,  and  will  rest  on  a base  of  tinted 
marbles.  The  position  it  is  to  occupy  is  within  the 
most  eastern  of  the  canopied  recesses  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave,  close  to  the  tablet  already  erected 
to  the  dean's  memory.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  the 
sculptor. 

Engineering  Trades'  Report.  — Messrs. 
Matheson  & Grant's  half-yearly  report  says  that  the 
expected  boom  has  not  yet  arrived  and  prices,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  still  falling,  seemed 
to  have  touched  their  lowest  in  January,  and  then 
settled  into  a permanent  stagnation.  There  has, 
however,  of  late  been  a distinct  revival  in  the  ' 
engineering  trades,  which  though  it  has  as  yet  only 
slightly  affected  the  values  of  coal,  iron,  and  steel, 
still  continues  and  is  likely  to  go  further.  Every- 
where there  is  a feeling  that  the  worst  of  a bad 
time  is  over,  and  when  the  Parliamentary  elections 
now  in  progress  are  completed  a steady  and 
improving  trade  may  be  anticipated.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  already  a marked  revival. 
The  prices  of  pig-iron  have,  during  the  last  six 
months,  fluctuated  only  within  a narrow  range,  but 
during  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  a distinct 
advance,  which  gives  promise  of  further  improve- 
ment. The  manufacture  of  finished  iron  has  declined 
during  the  last  few  years  from  causes  beyond  those 
which  have  affected  other  industries.  The  loss  of 
the  Continental  trade,  through  the  growth  of  iron- 
works in  Germany  and  Belgium,  was  followed,  for 
similar  reasons,  by  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  the 
demand  from  the  United  States.  Besides  these 
changes,  the  growing  supersession  by  steel  and 
“ingot  iron,''  of  iron  produced  by  the  puddling 
process  has  reduced  the  demand  for  almost  all  forms 
of  rolled  plates  and  bars.  The  centre  of  gravity  has, 
in  this  respect,  permanently  altered,  and  though  the 
aggregate  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  is  in- 
creasing, and  will  increase  further  as  trade  improves,  ■ 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any  reaction  towards  a larger 
proportion  for  iron.  The  output  capacity  of  the 
large  steel  works,  as  compared  with  the  present 
demand,  still  keeps  down  prices,  but  the  demand  is 
increasing  and  prices  are  tending  upwards.  Non- 
phosphoric  steel-making  ore  and  pig-iron  have  been 
nearer  the  value  of  ordinary  ore  and  pig  than  ever 
before,  and  this,  together  with  the  reduced  cost  of  1 
coal,  has  enabled  steel  makers  to  endure  the  low 
values  that  continued  into  the  present  year.  But  there 
is  already  a slight  change  for  the  better ; the  demand 
for  shipbuilding  is  increasing,  and  a revival  of  railway  | 
enterprise  would  give  the  additional  stimulus  which 
is  necessary  to  allow  some  profit,  at  present  entirely 
wanting,  to  the  steel  trade,  but  the  enormous  power 
of  production  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  as  well 
as  in  the  U nited  States,  will  probably  hinder  any 
great  or  sudden  advance.  In  the  United  States,  j 
where,  in  1893-4,  the  depression  was  even  greater 
than  in  Great  Britain,  there  has  been  a marked 
revival,  and  though  prices,  freights,  and  tariffs  greatly 
limit,  even  if  they  do  not  forbid  any  interchange  be- 
tween the  two  Continents,  the  rise  in  American  prices 
has,  at  any  rate,  postponed  the  competition  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe  and  in  distant  neutral 
markets,  of  which  already  there  have  been  ominous 
signs.  A general  improvement  pervades  almost  all  the 
numerous  branches  included  under  the  heading 
“ Mechanical  Engineers,"  and  if  prices  are  not  yet 
as  satisfactory  as  manufacturers  desire,  the  fuller 
employment  in  the  factories,  and  the  work  in  view,  I 
point  towards  an  increase  in  the  immediate  future.  | 
In  the  electrical  trades,  the  number  of  firms  engaged,  j 
and  their  aggregate  available  capacity,  still  causes 
an  undue  competition,  rendering  contracts,  for  even 
important  work,  barely  remunerative.  Machine 
tool-makers,  while  they  have  suffered  by  the  dulness 
of  the  trades  which  employ  them,  have  been 
stimulated  to  produce  new  labour-saving  machines, 
and  there  is  increased  activity  among  those  who 
furnish  tools  and  plant  for  the  large  staple  trades. 
The  price  of  Portland  cement  in  the  London  district 
has  risen  slightly  during  the  last  two  months.  Atl 
present  the  export  cask  of  cement,  400  lbs.  gross,  is 
selling  at  about  5s.  6d..  and  the  improvement  in  the  < 
demand  continues.  The  controversy  is  still  un- 
settled concerning  the  admixture  by  some  makers  of 
other  material  in  a raw  state  with  the  calcined  chalk 
and  clay,  of  which  English  cement  is  made.  I 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examination! 
for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at  Huddersfield  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  July  12  and  13,  the  following  ; 
twenty-eight  candidates  were  certified,  as  regards 
their  sanitary  knowledge,  competent  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  R.  Annakin, 
Harrogate ; J.  Barr,  Kilmarnock ; J.  A.  Cherry, 
Hull;  W.  H.  Dawes,  Huddersfield;  J.  H- 
Drury,  Scarborough;  J.  Eaton,  Lancaster;  E. 
Graham,  Thornton,  Bradford ; E.  W.  Grant, 
Neath;  J.  Greenwood,  Todmorden;  W.  C.  Haller, 
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Ceighley  ; J.  G.  Hindmarsh,  Stockport ; E.  Holden, 
)arwen  ; J.  B.  Howard,  Sheffield  ; H.  IT.  Imms, 
Mrminghain  ; H.  L.  Jaques,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; 
v.  Jepson.  Darwen  ; W.  G Kee  pence,  Manchester  ; 

B.  Macadam,  Bangor  ; R.  W.  Marshall,  Armley, 
>eeds  ; G.  T.  Norman,  Eccles,  Manchester ; A. 
■Juttall,  Blackpool ; E.  Pike,  Torquay  ; A.  J.  Price, 
Vorcester;  E A.  Sampson,  Sheffield;  IT.  R. 
'homas,  Macclesfield  ; E.  W.  Turner,  Grimsby  ; 
T.  Ward,  Stafford  ; J.  W.  Whipp,  York. 

1 The  East-End  Dwellings  Company.— It  is 
innounced  that  the  directors  have  declared  interim 
lividends  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30  last  at 
ae  rate  of  4/.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  prefer- 
ence shares,  and  at  the  rate  of  5/.  per  cent,  per 
innum  on  the  ordinary  shares,  and  that  satisfactory 
Togress  has  been  made  with  the  new  buildings  near 
.ling's  Cross,  which  have  been  named  “ Pollard 
(louses"  and  " Winton  Houses."  Many  of  the 
mements  in  Pollard  Houses  are  already  occupied. 

1 New  Monumental  Sculpture  in  France.— 
'he  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has,  in  conjunction 
•ith  the  State  Government,  passed  a vote  for  the 
rection,  somewhere  on  the  road  encircling  P6re 
l^achaise  Cemetery,  of  M.  Bartholomews  great  work 
ae  “ Monument  aux  Morts,"  recently  at  the 
•hamps  de  Mars  Salon.  The  State  has  subscribed 
Do.ooo  francs  towards  this  object.  The  monument 
1 honour  of  the  “Defense  Nationale,”  proposed  by 
le  French  Government,  it  is  expected  will  be 
f-ected  either  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  or  in 
ie  Tuileries  Garden,  or  possibly  on  the  Plateau  de 
travelle,  the  highest  point  of  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 
It  the  Cimeti&re  de  l’Est  a monument  is  to  be 
Used  to  the  memory  of  artisans  who  have  teen 
llled  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of 
leir  duties  in  the  service  of  the  Paris  Muni- 
Ipality.  Going  back  to  a very  different  order  of 
jtings,  we  notice  that  a monument  is  to  be  erected 
i G6n£ral  Dumas,  an  officer  conspicuous  in  the 
jars  of  Napoleon,  and  who  was  the  father  of 
llexandre  Dumas.  Yet  another  monument  is  to  be 
lised  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Alphonse  Guiirin,  the 
pinent  surgeon  ; and,  lastly,  one  to  Marshal 
anrobert,  to  be  executed  by  M.  Alfred  Lenoir,  the 
lulptor  of  the  admirable  statue  of  Berlioz,  in  the 
quare  Ventimille  at  Paris.  The  pedestal  of  the 
anrobert  statue  will  be  decorated  with  bas-reliefs 
(presenting  three  critical  moments  in  his  life,  at 
aatcha,  at  Inkermann,  and  at  Saint-Privat. 

; Woking  Sewerage.  — The  Urban  District 
puncil  having  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the 
(heme  prepared  by  Mr.  Radford,  of  Nottingham, 
live  now  commissioned  Messrs.  Taylor,  Sons,  and 
into  Crimp,  of  Westminster,  to  design  a scheme 
hich  is  to  include  the  drainage  of  all  except  the 
bst  rural  parts  of  the  district. 
iThe  General  Electric  Company.— The  com- 
.ny  asks  us  to  state  that  the  fire  which  occurred 
1 their  Manchester  works  on  Friday  last  week  will 
; no  way  interfere  with  their  business,  the  firm 
iving  a sufficient  stock  and  plant  in  their  London, 
Manchester,  and  Glasgow  warehouses  to  carry  out 
; orders  entrusted  to  them. 

'English  Window-fittings  in  Turkey.— We 
p informed  that  the  new  buildings  for  the  “ Conseil 
Administration  de  la  Dette  Publique  Ottomane  ” 
iConstantinople  are  to  be  fitted  with  the  National 
jcident  Prevention  Company’s  window  - sashes, 
iis  is  said  to  be  the  first  introduction  of  the  sash- 
ndow  in  Turkey. 

(The  Smells  of  Paris. — A committee  has  been 
‘pointed  by  the  Conseil-G£n6rale  of  the  Seine  to 
■estigate  the  real  causes  of  the  bad  smells  so  much 
mplained  of  in  Paris,  and  to  discover  some  efficient 
nedy  for  them.  The  committee  is  also  to  con- 
>er  what  regulations  or  prohibitory  measures  can 
taken  in  regard  to  the  unwholesome  manufactories 
the  outskirts  of  the  city. 


spectors.  He  had,  therefore,  taken  these  proceedings 
to  warn  builders  that  notice  must  be  given  in  these 
cases.  He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  press  for  a 
large  penalty,  but  thought  a nominal  one  would  be 
all  that  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  it  was  a matter  of  very 
great  importance  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
District  Surveyor  in  all  cases.  He  adopted  the 
District  Surveyor's  view,  and  imposed  a nominal 
fine  of  5s.  and  5s.  costs  on  each  defendant. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Cable,  of  176,  Maiden-road,  N.W. , 
was  also  summoned  for  doing  work  to  170,  Great 
Dover-street  without  having  given  notice. 

Mr.  Dicksee  explained  that  this  was  a similar  case, 
but  that  the  work  ordered  by  the  Sanitary  Inspector 
was  contrary  to  the  Building  Act,  and  the  irregu- 
larites  were  now  being  amended. 

The  defendant’s  solicitor  thought  that  as  only  two 
wooden  walls  of  a water-closet  had  been  removed 
and  replaced  with  brick,  the  work  was  only  a neces- 
sary repair,  and  exempt  under  Sec.  209. 

Mr.  Dicksee  pointed  out  that  even  if  the  work 
were  a necessary  repair  it  was  not  exempt,  as  only 
those  necessary  repairs  that  do  not  affect  an  exlernal 
or  party-wall  were  exempt,  and  these  walls  were 
external. 

Mr.  Kennedy  ruled  that  the  work  was  not  exempt, 
and  that  notice  was  necessary,  and  he  fined  the  de- 
fendant 3s.  and  5s.  costs,  as  in  the  previous  case. 

Messrs.  Hart  Bros.,  of  16,  Great  Dover-street, 
were  also  summoned  for  doing  work  to  17,  Great- 
Dover-street  without  having  given  notice. 

Mr.  Dicksee  stated  that  the  work  consisted  of 
taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  parapet  of  back 
wall. 

Defendants  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  notice. 

Mr.  Dicksee  explained  that  a misconception  might 
have  arisen  in  consequence  cf  the  decision  of  Briant 
v.  Fletcher  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
1833,  but  that  this  decision  had  been  nullified  by 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 

Mr.  Kennedy  held  that  notice  should  have  been 
given,  but  as  there  might  have  been  some  miscon- 
ception he  would  only  impose  the  same  fine  as  in  the 
other  cases— 5s. , and  5s.  costs. 


LEGAL. 

SES  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT,  1894. 

Section  145. 

|T  the  Southwark  Police-court,  on  the  nth  inst., 
H.  A.  Hardy,  of  6,  Nebraska-street,  Great  Dover- 
et,  S.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  Malham,  of  140,  Rocking- 
p-street,  S.E.,  were  summoned  by  Mr.  Bernard 
iksee,  District  Surveyor  for  East  Newington,  for 
pting  a water-closet  in  the  rear  of  56,  Great 
yer-street,  without  giving  notice,  as  required  by 
i 145-  Mr.  Dicksee,  in  his  evidence,  stated  that 
June  24  he  discovered  the  building  in  question 
1 been  erected.  No  notice  having  been  given  to 
I,  he  made  inquiries,  and  ascertained  that  Mr. 
rdy  had  executed  the  work  for  Mr.  Malham,  who 
lid  his  own  materials,  he  (Mr.  Dicksee)  therefore 
tended  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  “the  builder"  and 
Malham  “ the  other  person  causing  or  directing 
work  to  be  executed,"  and  that  they  were  both 
ie  to  the  penalty. 

oth  defendants  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  fact 
\\  any  notice  was  required.  The  work  had  been 
-red  by  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  and  they  had 
ely  carried  out  his  order. 

Tr.  Dicksee  said  that  was  his  reason  for  taking 
the  summonses.  There  appeared  to  be  mis- 
:eption  among  builders  on  this  point.  He  had 
t difficulty  in  getting  notice  from  the  builders 
n work  had  been  ordered  by  the  sanitary  in- 


UXBRIDGE RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 
zl  WILKINSON  & SON. 

At  the  Uxbridge  Petty  Sessions  on  Monday, 
Messrs.  Wilkinson  & Son,  builders,  &c.,  of  Notting 
Hill,  who  did  not  appear,  were  summoned  by  the 
Uxbridge  Rural  District  Council  for  unlawfully 
placing  timber  in  party-walls  in  two  buildings 
erected  by  them  at  Northwood,  thereby  infringing 
By-laws  Nos.  31  and  32  of  the  said  Council. 

Mr.  B.  Freeman,  Surveyor  to  the  Council,  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  plans  were  submitted  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  by  Messrs.  Pinchbeck, 
architects,  for  several  pairs  of  houses  in  Hallowell- 
road,  Northwood,  and  were  duly  approved  by  the 
Council.  There  was  no  timber  in  the  party-walls 
marked  on  the  plan.  According  to  No.  31  of  the 
By-laws,  it  was  stated  that  no  bond  timber  or  plates 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  party-wall,  and  By-law  32 
stated  that  there  should  be  4^  in.  from  the  centre  of 
the  wall  to  the  joists.  The  party-wall  between  these 
two  houses  in  question  is  only  14  in.  up  to  the  top 
story.  On  the  first  and  second  floors  the  joists  were 
put  into  both  walls.  That  was  an  infringement  of 
the  by  - laws.  Witness  had  interviewed  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  and  since  the  proceedings  had  been  in- 
stituted the  defendants  were  cutting  out  the  joists. 
He  was  instmcted  to  press  the  charge  against  the 
builders,  as  it  was  a very  bad  case. 

The  Bench  also  took  this  view,  and  fined  the 
defendants  the  full  penalty  of  40s. 


Saturday,  July  20. 

fich ^:hitectural  Association. — Visit  to  Stanstead  Mount- 

Royal  Archccoiogical  Institute.— Annual  meeting  (con- 
tmued).  0 ' 

. NorJ/le™  A rch‘‘‘ctural  A ssociation.-  Annual  excur- 
sion,  lhe  Chesters. 

Monday,  July  22. 

bofoi&fc 

Tuesday,  July  23. 

bSfflf"-*-1™-1  Scar. 

Thursday,  July  25. 

/"''''"''•-Annual  meeting,  4.30  p.m. 

M?=”£Tf  G'“'a' 

Saturday,  July  27. 

GolSSfTs XSZ'ZS-™*  Charterhouse  and 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

State  of  Employment  in  June.— According 
to  the  Labour  Gazette,  on  the  whole  there  has  been 
an  improvement  during  the  month  in  the  state  of 
the  labour  market,  and  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed in  unions  making  returns  has  declined.  The 
building  trades  continue  busy.  The  percentage  of 
unemployed  in  unions  making  returns  remains  the 
same  as  in  May— viz.,  2-5,  compared  with  3-5  in 
June,  1894.  Fourteen  disputes  have  taken  place  in 
the  building  trade  during  the  month. 

London  County  Council’s  Workmen.— There 
is  some  trouble  at  the  County  Council's  Works 
Department  in  Belvedere-road,  where  a small  section 
of  the  building  trade  men  have  struck  work,  it  is 
stated,  some  others  joining  with  them  in  sympathy. 
It  appears  that  the  two  union  delegates  of  the  Joiners’ 
Society  who  work  on  the  job  were  among  those  dis- 
charged, and  their  mates  say  they  were  selected 
because  of  their  holding  office  in  the  union.  This  is 
denied  by  the  Council's  officials. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  of  specifications. 

Sidn t * >&««■  TfffLiTs 

im^ovememsUfn  ‘ revdv^  * 

becoming  filled  with  wateP‘ ‘S'cenmT of’giSS^’is'Sbed 

f.«ivfV„h.'oa°iy:“pport' so  ,hat  -fS 

i5.09s.-Paving  Blocks:  C.Jost.- Relates  to  a com 
position  which  consists  of  asphalt,  slate,  and  granhite  To 
which  petroleum  residue,  or  other  hydrocarbo^  isaddedT 
pipe's'  !SPl0VCd  ,h'  ”“»<■«-=  ofpaving  btocksf 

projecting  drLfJsfa^d^Sentlalfy'a  s'el 

I SS£?5SC®^aa5i= 

22,100.— -Paint  : A.  Boult.-!,  matiriaFto  be  used  as  a 

covering  for  protecting  surfaces  against  damn  r 

. compound  of  Damar- Ba.avia^m  “hina 

clay,  and  pulverised  graphite.  p ne,  cmna 

454-  Fire-grates:  A-.  Rostron. — Consists  in  imnrnvp 
C°PiPer  °r  Wash  boiIer  S^tes.  A frame  isfixedfn 
the  brickwork  to  receive  a loose  grid  for  holding  the  fire  so 

The  bottom  of  the  trap  is  formed  with  a switchback  cu^V 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  stoppage.  tcnl>acK  curv  e 

8,812.— Water-closets  : R.  Bright.— Deals  whh  0 

powerful  scouring  action  on  the  inclined  portion  of  the 
out-go  nearest  the  water  inlet.  ^ °*  the 


new  applications  for  letters  patent. 


, J- 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  July  19. 

Royal  ArchaoJogical  Institute.— Annual  meeting  (con- 
tinued). 


July  i.  12,628,  H.  Grimbleby,  Pantiles.— 12,639, 
Brown,  Laying  Floors  and  other  Flat  Surfaces.— 12  6< 
IimT1?0"’  P,prj°rno  f°r  Wa‘er-closets,  Slop-sinks,’  &c. 

i r ,778,  A:,?enss®>  Heating  Buildings,  &c.— 
3,788,  J.  I impson,  Whitewash  or  Colouring  Compositions 
July  3.  12,808,  W.  McIntosh,  Windows  and  their 
mePTTf  n2’8]1!-’  J-  RusllnS>  Construction  and  Arrange- 
hereto  -t,he  Land  aPPmainfng 

-is  Re's  M R„?r'h?r  dhd  m;Ve^tllat0rS  or  Air'«tractors 
12,855,  M.  Butcher  and  A.  Cameron,  Window  - sash 
Apparatus.  - 12  866,  E.  Phillips,  Monumental  stores 
Grave-stones,  Monuments,  &c.— 12,873,  J.  Stidder  Lava’ 
tory  Bas.ns.-12, 874,  W.  Youlton  Casement s.-t^’gol  A 
Sfurgcs,  Interceptir.g-trap  for  Discharge  into  ManhoTes. 

\xr  j 4'Trf’914’  'v  F^t,  Door  Bolts  and  Fasteners  for 
ndnAOWR^fcS  aF-d  C.nsernents--ra,9i9,  W.  Barraclough 
and  A.  Rhodes,  Fireplaces.— 12,920,  D.  Keith,  Window- 
H Wn^meM~I2r’922’  Wj-  Nico!,  Ventilators.  - 1™, 
H.  Wood  Manufacture  of  Bricks  and  Tiles.-i2,q67  l 
McLauchlan.  Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Blocks.  Tiles  &c 
July  5.-13,004,  L.  Heinzerling,  Window-sash  Holder 
Efnton'  Automatic  feed  for  small  Circular-saJ 
Benches  for  steam  power.— 13,033,  J.  Bernheimer  and  ’r' 

”0 m a'diSuc’e  “Plating  sam='. 

w V 68i A'  wi"do“-  Sashes  and  Frames. 

—13,108,  W.  Tonks  and  J.  Bum,  Door  Chain. 

provisional  specifications  accepted. 

F patCuhetl’  Measure  Process  of  Mortar  Analysis. 
—10,268,  F.  Richmond,  Joining  Lead  Pipe  to  Iron  Pipe.— 
IO£«'  J-w'ney' ?f  Sto“  or  Earthenware  Pipes. 

lo.Sir.W.  BoydeH,  Affixing  Doois  and  Gates  to  Brick 
Stone,  and  like  Walls. S8S,  E.  Bane,  and  F.  Fried 
Water  Waste-Preventers  for  Flushing  Purposes.-,,, ,6, 
Laths™"’  Mach,n"J’  for  Gutting  Wood  for  Builders1 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition/or  Two  Months.) 

14.027,  H.  Dawson,  Sliding  and  Hinged  Window-sash 
and  Door-fasteners.— 14,534,  A.  Muirhead  and  G.  Hack- 
ford,  Artificial  Slone,  Sc.-,,,, 23,  W.  Peyton,  Cbimney- 
pot  and  Ventilators.-4  438,  j.  Kohler,  T'les.-o.oyl, 

J.  Moeller,  Incandescent  Gas-burners.  y 
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BUILDER. 


[July  20,  1895. 


COMPETITION  AND  CONTRACTS. 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  ot  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised.  1 


’School  Buildings  and  Master's  House  Ludlow  Grammar  Schs.,  251.  and  101 Aug.  26 


CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  Required.  ■ 


Additions  to  Farmhouses. Nether  Coutlaw. ! 

Peterculter,  Aberdeen | 

Alterations,  Ac. 


Grea 


louth  . 


Warping  8hed,  Holly  Park  Mills.  Calver- 

ley,  Leeds •• 

Additions  to  House,  Youderton  of  Auch- 

line,  Clatt,  Aberdeen 

Nine  Houses,  Grace-street.  Barnsley  

Alterations,  Ac.  to  Three  Shops,  Market- 
place. Kcoles.  Lancs  

Granite  Kerblng  (13,500  yds.).  Hounslow 

Reconstructing  Outfall  8ewer.  near  Llver  j 

pool 

•Concrete  Culverts.  Ac 

Two  Houses.  Vinery  terrace.  Burley-road. 

Leeds  

Engine  Shed.  Ac.  Wakefield 

Warehouse.  Offices.  Ac.  Ellaud 

Road  to  Sewerage  Works  

R.  ad  Works.  Red  La- 
Additions.  " "■ 

lngtou 

Ct ttages.  Monk's  Kirby.  Ac.  Mewubam. 

N 01 1 bant,  . . 

Additions  to  School  iWyke  and  Nor 

man  lyl.  Ash.  Aldershot  

Synagogue.  Cardiff 

Schools  aud  Residence . . 

•Erection  of  Schools 

Schools.  The  Mount.  Peukliull.  neai 

Stoke  on -Trent 

Terrace  Extension.  Madeira  road.  Brighton 

House,  King's  Cross,  Halifax 

Pipe  Sewers  (10,300  yds.) I 

Shop.  Ac.  Moulsham-street.  Chelmsford. . i 
Sewage  Purification  Works,  Laud's  End, 

Rhodes,  Laucs  

Public  Ofhces,  Heywood-street  j 


a Railway  Station.  Ash 


Additions,  Ac.  to  Oddfellows-  Hall,  Halifax 
Inn,  Institute,  and  Four  Cottages,  Gulval 

Churehtowu,  near  Penzance j 

House,  Ac.  Waterfleli  Farm.  Kuowle, 
Warwick - 1 


Heston  and  Isleworth 
C.D.C 

West  Derby  U D C.  .. 
Tottenham  U.U.C.  .. 
do. 

R.  Boston 

L.  A Y.  Ry.  Co 

do. 

Stone  (Staffs)  U D C. 
Cardiff  Corpora t-.ou  .. 

N.  E.  R.  Co 

H.  H.  Cave  

Rev  11.  D.  Wyatt  . 
Cardiff  Hebrew  Con- 
gregation   

Didcot  School  Board 
.Swan age  School  Beard 

Wilmslow  U.D.C 

T.  J.  D.  Cram  phorn  . . 

Middleton  Corp 

Astley  Bridge  (Lancs) 
U.U.C 

J.  Margetts  A Sons. . . . 


rchltect,  Surveyor, 


Jenkins  A Marr July  2c 

Bottle  A Olley do. 

E.  Wright  do. 

Jenkius  A Marr do. 

N.  H.  Hacking do. 

W.  A.  Davies  do. 

F.  C.  Everett , do. 

P.  E Murphy do. 

do.  do. 

Tlios.  Winn do. 

Official  1 do. 

do.  do. 

do.  July  2- 

W.  Harpur  do. 

W.  Bell  I do. 

do. 

I July  2! 

D.  Joseph do. 

I 8.  C.  Johns  | do. 

Official  ..............  do. 

R.  Scrivener  A Sons  . . do. 

F.  J.  C.  May July  2i 

Medley  Hall..„ do. 

J.  Bowden  do. 

F.  Whitmore  July  1 

I H.  Hinuell  | do. 

W.  ,T.  Loiuax  do. 

I Horsfall  A Sons ^ do. 

j O.  Caldwell do. 

.......  do. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  -I.-  •’•Dfijssr* 


Main  Sewer,  8outh  Bank,  Middlesborough 
•Supply  of  Materials,  Hanwell  Asylun 
•Timber  for  Show  Buildings  


Waifs'  Home,  Cullercoats,  near  Newcastle- 


•Underground  Conveniences 
•Sundry  Works,  Dartford  ... 
•Chimney  Shaft 


Brick  Outfall  Sewer  (1,500  yards) 
•Making-up,  Kerbing.  Ac.  Roads  . 

•Road  Works  

Paving,  Ac.  Whalley-road 


•Making-up  Roads 

Six  Houses  and  Shop.  French  Gate  . 
Additions  to  Schools,  near  Chepstow 

Sewerage  Works  

Chancel  and  Vestry  Work,  Holy  Trinity 
Church.  Aberystwith  .... 

Hall  and  Library,  Kirkcaldy,  N'.B.  . 
•New  Laundry,  Ac.  at  Workhouse  . . . 
•Erection  of  Schools 


•New  Cattle  Market 

Granite  and  Slag  Road  Metal 
Workhouse  Enlargement  ... 

•Offices.  Sliops,  Ac.  Mancheste 
Pipe  Sewers,  Todinordeu-roa' 

•Laboratory,  Clement's  Inn 
•Alterations.  Ac.  at  Workboii 


Vddit'ons  to  Lodges,  Arttiington  Pumping 

Jclu.nl  and  House,  Oatlauds,  near] 

Harr,  gate 

3oad  Diveraion,  near  Lougshaw  Farm, 

Cllvieer  I 

Schools j 


South  Bank-in-Nor- 

inandy  U.D.C 

Asylums  Committee 

(L.C.C.)  

Bath  and  West  aud 
Southern  Counties 
Soc.  for  Encourage- 
ment of  Agriculture, 
Arts,  Ac 

Executive  Committee 
Vestry  of  St.  Pancras 
Met.  Asylums  Board. . 
Shoreditch  Vestry 

Tunbridge  Wells  Corp. 

Leyton  U.D.C 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks 
Clayton  • la  - Moors 

U.D.C 

Fulham  Vestry  

Doncaster  Corp 

Mathern  Seh.  Bd 

Macclesfield  Corp.  . , . 

The  Vicar 

Bromley  Union 

Weston  - super  - Mare 

Guildford  Corp 

Gainsborough  U.D.C. 
Pocklingtou  (Yorks), 

Union  

Rational  Sick  aud 

Burial  Assoc 

Littleborough  (Laucs.) 

U.D.C 

Com.  cf  H.M  Works  . 
St.  Pancras  Guardians 
Gillingham  U.D  C.  . . 

Leeds  Corp 

Pannal  Seh.  Bd 

Lancs.  C.  C. 


Lining  ai 


1 Wol 


lepa 


ment  . 


New  Street  aud  Sewers,  near  Leys  Recrea-| 

tion  Ground,  Derby I 

Church  ISt.  John),  Wortley,  Leeds 

Pair  Villa  Residences.  Trefusis.  Falmouthi 
Rebuilding 29  A. 11,  Donegal  1-street,  Belfastl 
8emi-detached  Villas,  Ben  Rhyddiug, 

Yorks 

•Forty-uine  Cottages,  Brampton ! 


. , Taylor's  Drug  Co.  Ltd. 


Official  July  27 


do. 

W.  L.  Newcombe  .... 

W.  N.  Blair  

A.  A C.  Hnrston 
Kincaid,  Waller,  A Mau- 

ville  

T.  E.  W.  Meilor 

W,  Dsne.u  

Official  

A.  Dodgeou  

C.  Botterill  

official  

do 

W.  H.  Radf.  rd 

Dunn  A Findlay 

J.  Ladds  

Price  A Wooler  

F.  T.  Maltby  

Official  

H.  L.  Tacon 

S.  D.  Davidson 

G.  H.  Wild  

Official  

A.  A C.  Harstuu 

Taylor  Sous  A Santo 

Crimp 

Official  

T.  A.  Buttery 

nfllcin’ 

G.  E.  T.  Lawrence  .... 
official  

G.  W.  Dyson 

E R.  Ridgway .. 

Kay  A Twist 

Jas.  Hicks 

W.  Batt 

| S.  Robinson  . . 

■ Cole  A.  Adams  


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competition,  p.  Iv.  Contracts,  pp.  It.,  vt.,  Till.,  and  xx. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


July  6. — By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich)  : The 
Swanton  House  Estate,  465  a.  or.  18  p.,  Swanton  Novers, 
Norfolk,  f.  and  c.,  7,500 /.  ; five  cottages,  dwelling-house, 
smithy,  &c.,  5a.  1 r.  14  p.,  f.,  615/.  ; six  freehold  building 
sites,  Brundall,  Norfolk,  3.-1.  2 r.  34  p.,  381/. 

July  8. — By  E.  Outers:  F.g.r.  of  sol.,  Gill-pi., 
Limehouse,  reversion  in  93  yrs.,  180/. ; 43  and  45,  Oaklands- 
rd.,  Cricklewood,  u.t.  94*  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  sold  privately.— 
By  II.  Scruton:  15,  17,  and  19,  Albion-grove,  Stoke 
Newington,  u.t.  55  yrs,,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  106/.,  750/.— By 
David  J.  Chattell:  F.g.r.  of  45/.,  London-rd., 
Croydon,  reversion  in  90  yrs.,  1,660/.;  f.g.r. < of  24/., 
Park-rd.,  Crouch  End.  reversion  in  36}  yrs.,  840/. ; 
f.g.r.  of  20/..  Aeolian  Villas,  Muswell  Hill,  reversion  in  81$ 
yrs.,  560/.  ; f g.r.  of  22/.  5s.,  Woodside  Villas,  reversion  in 
81J  yrs.,  640/.  : f.g.r.  of  35/.  17s.,  Cornwall-rd. , Brixton, 
reversion  in  65  yrs.,  995/.;  f.g.r.  of  5/.,  Cornwall-rd., 
reversion  in  64  yrs.,  135/.  ; 30,  Priory -rd.,  Wandsworth, 
e.r.  45Z.,  565/.— By  L.  E.  Croucher  dr*  Co.  : n,  12,  and  13, 
Chandos-pl.,  Broadstairs,  Kent,  f.,  r.  201/.,  3,050/.  ; 15, 
Chandos-pl.,  f.,  sold  privately;  2 to  8,  Chandos-sq.,  f., 
r.  315/.,  3,760/.  ; 7 to  10,  and  12  to  14,  Chandos-rd.,  f., 
r.  1S1  /.,  2,030/.  ; a corner  shop,  Ramsgate-rd.,  f.,  r.  15/., 
180Z.  ; part  of  the  Ornamental  Gardens,  Chandos-pl.,  f. , 
r.  5/.  5s.,  280/.  ; 3 blocks  of  bldg,  land,  Oscar-rd.,  f.,  750/.  ; 
freehold  water  works  and  premises,  Ramsgate-rd.,  with 
plant,  &c.,  800/. 

July  9. — By  J.  Bolt : A freehold  shop  and  building 
High-st.,  West  Wickham,  Kent,  500/.— By  Glover 
Harrison  : 161,  Loughborough  - rd.,  Brixton,  and  123, 

Holland-rd.,  u.t.  27^  yrs.,  g.r.  12 Z.  12s.,  r.  85/.,  490/. ; 260, 
Ladbroke-grove,  Notting  Hill,  u.t.  27J  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 
r.  40/.,  sold  privately.— By  G.  Robins:  ia,  Gilbert-rd., 
Kennington,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  44/.,  430/.;  26, 
Ulverscroft-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s.,  120/.— 
By  Thurgood  b3  Martin  : 67,  Bolingbroke-grove,  Wands- 
worth, u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  sold  privately  : 16,  Bedford- 
bury,  Charing  Cross,  and  4,  Chemister-alley,  f.,  r.  80/., 
1,400/.  ; 92,  94,  96,  and  98,  Clapham-rd.,  Clapham,  f., 
2^55/. — By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  dr*  Co. : Woodlands 
Farm,  Hartley  Wespall,  Hants.,'  102  a.  o r.  13  p.,  f., 
1,000/. — By  Debenham , Ttwson,  b3  Co.  : 18,  Mattock- 
lane,  Ealing,  f.,  r.  60/.,  600/. ; “ Littlehalt,"  Sutherland- 
rd.,  f.,  1,125/. 

July  10. — By  R.  T.  Hamilton:  58,  Odessa-rd.,  Forest 
Gate,  f.,  r.  19/.,  230/..  ; 91,  Odessa-rd.,  u.t.  67  vrs., 
g.r.  2/.  5s.,  r.  18/.,  145/- — By  G.  H . Masttrman  b3  Co.  : 
56,  Gloucester-ter.,  Hyde-pk.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  sol., 
1,010/.  — By  T.  N.  Turner  : so,  Woodville  - rd., 
Ealing,  u.t.  86J  yrs.,  g.r.  ill.,  r.  7°Z-,  755^- — 
By  Dowsett , Knight , /r3  Co. : ' Percy  Lodge,  ’ Eversley- 
cres.,  Isleworth,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  10s.,  210/.;  “Acton 
Hall,”  Church-rd.,  Acton,  f.,  315/.;  two  enclosures  of  land, 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Bucks,  6 a.  o r.  5 p.,  f.,  190I—  By  Rogers, 
Chapman , dr3  Thomas:  6,  Rutland-ter.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  29J 
yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  42/.,  380/.;  31,  Sutherlacd-st.,  u.t.  38J  yrs.. 


g.r.  8/.,  r.  50/.,  430Z.:  45,  Seaton-st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  431  yrs., 
g.r.  8/.,  r.  30/.,  250/.  — By  Rushworth  b3  Stevens:  12, 
Gillingham-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  55/., 
480/.;  14,  Gillingham-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  r.  45/., 
450/. — By  Douglas  Young:  40,  42,  and  47,  Bolney-st., 
Lambeth,  and  the  Bolnty  Public  Hall.  580/. ; 32,  Carroun- 
rd.,  u.t.  30J  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  e.r.  32/.,  250/.;  i3,  Woodstock- 
rd..  Chiswick,  u.t.  So  yrs.,  g.r.  23/..  e.r.  90/.,  750/.;  16 
and  17,  Gloster-st.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r. 
73/.,  500Z.;  1 and  2,  Little  Rutland-st.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 
g.r.  12/.,  220/.;  4,  South  Island-pl.,  Brixton,  u.t.  93 
yrs.,  390/.  — By  Hards  b3  Bradly  : 65  and  67, 
Pelton-rd.,  Greenwich,  u.t.  6 yrs.  g.r.  2/.,  r.  27 /.,  also 
an  i.g.r.  of  80/.,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  380/. ; 35  and 
37,  Upper  East-st.,  f.,  r.  24/.,  180/. ; 38  and  40,  Trafalgar- 
rd.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  54/.,  440/.  ; i.g.r.  of  26/.  7s.  6d., 
Trafalgar-grove,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.,  330/.  ; 45,  46,  49. 
and  50,  Lower  Park-st.,  64  to  72  (even),  Hoskin’s-st., 
1 to  5,  Prospect  Cottages,  and  the  “Star  and  Garter” 
public-house,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  9s.,  r.  268/.,  950/.; 
48,  Lower  Park-st.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  16s.,  r.  16 /.,  60/.  ; 
56,  Trafalgar-rd  , u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  10s.,  r.  29/.,  180Z.  ; 
60  and  62,  Trafalgar-rd.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  62/.,  395/. 


July  ri. — By  P.  H.  Clarke:  The  “Britannia"  public- 
house,  and  30,  Freda-st.,  Marine-st.,  Bermondsey,  u.t. 
30  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  85/.,  890/.  ; 127,  135,  and  139,  Stamford- 
st.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  187/.,  860/.  : i.g.r.  of 
45/.,  Mercers-ter.,  Highgate,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  340/.— 
By  J.  H.  Bnlmer:  16,  17,  and  18,  Hothlield-pl.,  Rother- 
hitlie,  u.t.  66J  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  12s.,  630/.  ; 79,  Delaford-rd.,  1 
Camberwell,  u.t.  St£  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  205/.  ; 20  and  22,  Corn- 
bury-rd.,  Deptford,  u.t.  79J  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  250/. — By  , 
Ventorn,  Bull,  dr3  Cooper:  21  and  22,  Hutchison’s-av., 
Aldgate,  f.,  720/. — By  H.  J.  Bliss  b3  Sons : 45,  Willis-st., 
Poplar,  and  50  and  52,  Ida-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  15s., 
200/.  ; i,  Wollett-st.,  f.,  170/.  ; 114  and  116,  Usher-rd.,  Old 
Ford,  f.,  635/.  ; a freehold  plot  of  building  land,  Birkbeck- 
st.,  Bethnal  Green,  45/.— By  C.  C.  b3  T.  Moore:  22, 
Queen's-rd.,  Walthamstow,  u.t.  85?  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  ill., 
140/.;  6,  Brunswick-rd.,  Poplar,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s., 
r.  50/.,  445/.  ; f.g.r.  of  4/.  ios.,  Brunswick  - rd., 
reversion  in  52  yrs.,  120/.;  ir,  Smith-st.,  Stepney, 
u.t.  iS  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  ios.,  r.  30/.,  195/ ; 30,  31, 

32,  and  33,  Greenfield  - st.,  Whitechapel,  f.,  1,850/.; 
432,  Hackney-rd.,  Hackney,  and  8,  10.  and  12,  Treadway- 
st.,  u.t.  10J  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  5s.,  200/. — By  G.  Head  b3  Co.: 
No.  166,  Regent-st.,  u.t.  233  yrs  , g.r.  70/.  ios.,  r.  600/., 
sold  privately;  136,  Regent-st.,  u.t.  24  yrs..  g.r.  60/.,  and 
3/.  ios.  in  lieu  of  land-tax,  r.  500/.,  6,300/.;  2,  Park-sq., 
Regent’s  Pk.,  u.t.  27.3  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  250/.,  2,525/.;  6, 
Montague-st.,  Bloomsbury,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  120/., 
100/.;  11.  Montague-pl.,  u.t.  11J  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  160/., 
890/.;  32,  Albany-st.,  Regent’s  Pk.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.10S., 
r.  6o/.,  320/.  ; 139,  Albany-st.,  u.t.  20J  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  60/., 
190/.  ; 97,  Albany-st.,  u.t.  193  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  70/.,  410/. 
— By  Nevibon  dr3  Co.  : 361  and  365,  Leyton-rd.,  Leyton, 
u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  10I.  ios.,  r.  56/.,  520L  : 15,  17,  19,  and  21, 
Claremont-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  91/.,  525/.  ; 
4,  Goldsmith-ter. , f.,  e.r.  20 /.,  200/.  : 21,  Rhodes-st., 
Bamsbury,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  r.  20/.,  190/. ; 27,  Paget- 


rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  86J  yrs.,  g.r.  7 Z.,  e.r.,  42/.. 
475/.  ; 8 to  12,  Wakefield  - mews,  Bloomsbury,  u.t, 
23J  yrs.,  g.r.  27/.,  320/.  ; 9,  Cobbold  - rd.,  Neasden 

f. ,  r.  23/.,  205/.  - — By  D.  IVatney  dr3  Sons  : I.g.i 
of  126/..  High  - st.,  Homerton,  u.t.  76J  yrs.,  g.i 
10/.,  2,165/.  1 i.g.r.  of  95/.,  Roding-rd.,  u.t.  76I  yrs, 

g. r.  5/,  1,615/.;  i-K-r-  of  45/-,  Glyn-rd.,  u.t.  76^  yrs. 

g.r.  2 /.  ios.,  790/.;  f.g.r.  of  50/..  Mandeville-st.,  Clapton 
reversion  in  85  yrs.,  1,260/.  ; “ Goring’s  Mead,” 
Parade,  Horsham,  Sussex,  7 a.  3 r.  20  p.,  f.,  9 00/.  : 
field  Farm,  76  a.  3 r.  23  p.,  f.,  1,650/. ; West  Mill 
Henfield,  Sussex,  35  a.  o r.  18  p.,  f.,  1,300/.  ; King's  Bari 
Farm,  Ashurst,  Sussex,  154  a.  2 r.  26  p.,  f.,  960/.  ~ 

Stimson  dr3  Sous:  107,  Paulet-rd.,  Camberwell,  u. 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  52/.,  305/.  ; 15  and  16,  Arthur-st.,  u.t.  3 
yrs.,  g.r.  61.  5s.,  440/.  ; 10,  Great  Charlotte-st.,  Black 
friars,  u.t.  16J  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  8s.,  r.  83/.,  150/. ; a corner  pl( 
of  land,  Merton-rd.,  Tooting,  f.,  520/.  ; 61,  63,  65,  and  6; 
Sussex-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  27 1 yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  91/.,  430/. 
134  and  136,  Kender-st.,  Peckhain,  f.,  r.  41/.,  360/.  ; ; 
High-st.,  Poplar,  f.,  r.  40/.,  420/.;  36  and  38,  Brunsw 
st.,  f.,  r.  36/.,  370/.:  5 to  11,  Ashton-st.,  f.,  r.  156/.,  1,030/ 
49,  Gaselee-st.,  a freehold  site,  40/.  ; 4,  Lichfield-rd.,  Ke' 
Gardens,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  670/. 

!. — By  Green  dr3  Son ; 15,  Highbury  Grangi 
63  yrs.,  g.r.  sal.,  e.r.  65/.,  475/.  ; 18,  L0W5 


JSi 


Highbury,  , , . , 

; Whitworth-rd.,  Woolwich,  f.,  395. — By  Clarke  b3  Co. 
11,  13,  and  15,  Beaumont-rd.,  Kensington,  u.t.  83  yrs 
g.r.  30/.,  r.  141/.  16s.,  800/. — By  F.  Miller:  26,  Hemstal 
rd.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  45/.,  350Z.— B 
Ball,  Norris,  dr3  Hadley : 36,  Brandon-rd.,  Victoria  Pk 
u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  13s.,  r.  2 61.,  150/.;  74,  Clyde-rtj 
Addiscombe,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  5s.,  r.  3 1/.,  100/.— 
Reynolds  dr3  Eason  : 1,  2,  12,  and  13,  Celbridge  Me 
Paddington, _ u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  r.  135/.,  935/.  ; 
Hawthorns,”  Hoe-st.,  Walthamstow,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  w 
20/.  ios.,  r.  55/.,  280/. — By  Robert  Reid : 329,  Clapham-rfl 
Clapham,  f.,  area 2 1,000 ft.,  2,100/.  ; 5l  William-st.,  Mary* 
bone,  f.,  r.  50/.,  850/.  ; reversion  at  Christmas,  1937,  to  i, 
and  5,  Lansdowne-rd,  Notting  Hill,  f.,  e.r.  830/.,  1,000/. — By 
Baker  b3  Sons  : Norsey  Manor,  Billericay,  Essex,  and  9 
acres,  f.,  2,800/.  : 95,  Stockwell-rd.,  Stockwell,  f.,  r.  32/.* 
400/.  ; “ Lilac  Villa,”  Hariow-rd.,  Kensal  Green,  f.,r.  40/., 
600/.  ; f.g.r.  of  23/.,  Lancefield-rd.,  570/. — By  Messrs'.' 
Spe/man:  14,  16,  18,  and  20,  Fisher-st.,  Barking,  f.,9 
63/.  14s.,  500/.,  a block  of  waterside  premises,  area 
45,500  ft.,  f.  3,950/.  : a block  of  riverside  premises,  ( '■«» 
sten,  Suffolk,  area  6o,cqo  ft.,  f.  2,900/.  ; coal  store,  ware- 
house, &c.,  f.,  area  42,630  ft.,  r.  100/.,  800/.  ; 41,  High-shl 
f.,  r.  60/.,  750/.  ; 33  to  40,  Hewett’s-blds.,  f.,  r.  72/.  16s., 
700/.  ; a block  of  land  in  rear  of  above,  area  6,583  ft.,  f- 
90/.  ; The  Quay,  house  and  yd.,  f.,  area  12,354  ft.,  f.  300Z. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  .or  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-i  r" 


improved  ground-i 
f.  for  freehold  ; c. 
estimated  rental  ; 
annum  ; yrs.  for  ye 
square  ; pi.  for  plai 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


, „ for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent  5 
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IICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
heart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0 

E.  I.  . . load  10/0/0  1 
la.U.S.  ft. cu  1/10 
Canada  load  2/15/0 

do a/5/o  3/»o/o 

■o 3/10/0  4/15/0 

pantsic,  &c.  1/15/0  ; ' 


ida  . 


i/0/0 

1/0/0 

2/15/0 


pantsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
.‘■etersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
:ot,  Riga, 

log 4 10/0  6/ro 

K crown 4/10/0  6/10 

I Finland 
!&  rst  std  100  »'o/n 

j4th  & 3rd  . . 


1 2nd  yellow  7/10/0 

Iwhite 8/0/0  9/10/0 

lish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

te  Sea 7/10/0  15/0/0 

ida.  Pine  1st  22/0/0  24/0/0 

po.  2nd 16/10/0  17/10/0 

po.  3rd,  &c.  8/5/0  zo/xo/o 


! Brunswick 
Is,  all  kinds 
ig  ^boards, 


6/xo/o  7/10/0 
6/0/0  7/0/0 
5'o/o  21/0/0 


r qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/6 
Cuba . . ft  /3  /4 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

0/0/3!  o/c/7 


Walnut,  Italian.™ 


2 5 34  0/0/0 


0/0/5  ohlo 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 

land  ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/12/6  5/15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  46/5/0  46/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  47/5/047/15/0 
Sheets,  strong..  53/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili  bars 44/0/0  44/5/0 

YELLOWM'TALlb  0/0/4J  0/0/48 
L E A_D  — Pig, 

Spanish  ton  10/126  0/0/0 

English  com. 

brands  10/12,6  10/15/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  11/10/0 

Pipe  12/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet  ton  18/10/0 

Vieille  Mon. 

tagne 19/10/0 

TIN — Straits....-  63/13/9  64/3/9 

Australian 64  17/6  67/0/0 

English  Ingots.  67/0/0  67/10/0 

Banca... 64/0/064/10/0 

Billiton  63/10/0  64/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  21/0/0  21/10/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  24/0/0 
Do.  Ceylon  ....  - 22/10/0 

Palm,  Lagos  22/5 '0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 220/0 

Do.  brown  20/15/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/10/0 

Oleine 20/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/9/0 

Do.  black 4/6/0  6,6/0 

Tar — Stockholm 

barrel  1/0/0  1/0/6 

Archangel 0/15/6  0/0/0 


GARTH  (S.  Wales).— For  the  erection  of  six  villa  residences, 
Gwaelodygarth.  for  the  Building  Club.  Messrs.  Griffiths  & Jones, 
architects.  Market-square,  Pontypridd  and  Tonypandy.  ( 'uantities 
by  architects :— 

D.  C. Jones  & Co .£2.494  I A.  Richards £2,287 

J,1?°;.Jer,k,ns  2,375  A.  J.  Colbom,  Caerphilly*  2,179 

Williams  & James 2.334  I M.  Julian  1,744 

• Amended  and  accepted. 


H ARROW.  - 
Workman.  M: 
Westminster 


LONDON. — For  providing  a complete  system  of  low-pressure 
!i°';"aIfer  aPpacra£us  ,f°r  the,  schwa  in  Great  College-street,  Camden 

Town,  for  the  School  Board  for  London: 

A'  iLe1a'1S  -£477  I J.  Wontner-  Smith.  Gray.  & 

eSS?ch£&K. jg | Co" m 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  enlarging  the  boys-  and  infants- urinals  of  the 
Single-stieet  School,  Bow  Common-lane,  and  also  for  relaying  the 
er  drains,  for  the  School 


Batchelor  

Nye  

Dupont,  Watford  (accepted)  . 


HAVANT  (Hants).— For  the  erection  of  dairy  buildings,  &c., 
Waterloo-road.  for  the  Belgravia  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd.  M.  A " 

’ — • “—ant.  Quantities  by  the  a 


Stallard,  architect,  West-sti 


0/0/0 


22/5/c 


l-  §.tap  e* £2.450  Peters  & Son  £2.392 

' Edwards  2.425  T.  P.  Hall.  Southsea*  ....  : 

W.  Perkins 2,4co  | • Accepted. 


HIGHWORTH.-For  new  infant  school  and  master’s  house, 
Highworth,  Wilts,  for  the  School  Board.  IVlessrs.  Bishop  & Pritchett, 


TENDERS. 

hmunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
. be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
i'er  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 

RGAYENNY— For  the  erection  of  drill-hall,  Abergavenny, 
id  I companies  4th  Battalion  S.  Wales  Borderers.  Mr  U A 
Larchuect,  Abergavenny.  Quantities  by  Architect 

|.  lhomas,  Abergavenny* £z  2oo 

• Accepted  conditionally. 

RGAYENNY.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi- 
id  villa  residences.  Abergavenny,  for  Mr.  G.  W.  Shackleton. 
A.  Johnson,  architect : — 

kry  Smith,  Wolverley,  Kidderminster  .£1,180 


iSBURY.— For  additions  to  Baptist  chapel,  Walton-street. 
Taylor,  architect,  Avlesbury 

J®"™  £'.170  I W.  H.  Siasey £945 

ibson.  • 1.090  Wallis  & Sons,  Chasham •..  827 

lale ......  1,035!  • Accepted. 


ea-defence  works, 


Lee,  & 

s £106,525  1, 

&Sons..  105,403  : 


• Bros.  . . 
& Co. . . 
Hawley  . . 


f.  Sharpies  £82, 4c 


S.  & J.  Bentley  .. 

J.  D.  Nowell 

A.  Kellett 

George  Lawson  . . 

James  Nuttall  .... 

L.  P.  Nott 

George  Bell 

Robert  Finnigan, 
Northampton*..  64,870 


79.892  14  2 
79,556  11  n 
78,231  2 10 
76,608  3 6 
75.278  9 6 
67.539  7 10 
65,978  16  10 


W.  A.  Wheeler  

J.  Webb 

G.  Wiltshire 

T.  Barrett 


..£4.760  I C.  Williams  .. 
..  4.520  J.  Williams  .. 
• 4.496  J.  Thomas, 

. 4.493 1 Wilts*  

• Accepted. 


HIPPERHOLME  (Yorkshire).  - For  two  shops  and  houses, 
Hipperholme.  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Whitehead.  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  lloisfail 
architect,  9,  Harrison-road,  Halifax  : — 

. Masons' and  Excavators' If  or k. 

Siddall  Bros £496  1 

Samuel  Womersley..  460  1 
T.  C.  Dawson  450  , 

Carpenters’  and  Joiners'  Work. 

H.  Bancroft  £,70  o o I Joshua  Booth  £is6  , 

George  Halford  =60  810  | Ba.tle  & Thackrah  i|i  , 

Samuel  Greenword ..  22315  o Skinner  Bios 17,,  , 

Joseph  Hanson 211  o o Michael  Woodhead  170  1 


Slaters'  a fid  Plasterers'  Work. 

Joseph  Bancroft  & Son£8o  6 8 I Blackburn  & Devon- 
Kushworth  & Firth....  77  o o | port  £67 


Oates  Kitchen  .. 
John  Holdsworth. 
William  Ward  . . 
C.  G.  Calvert 


Plumbers'  and  Glaziers'  Work. 

dio  8 | Frederick  Smith  . . 

110  o I John  Naylor  

109  17  William  Travis  ... 
109  9 | 


soil-drains  and  a portion  of  the  surface  w. 

Board  for  London  :— 

y ^.  Jackson.. £1.694  | A.  Reed  & Son  . 

J.  Willmott  & Sons 1,206  | M.  Calnan  & Co 9o4 

T.  H.  Craig. ._. 1.199  I D.  Gibb  & Co.,  West  India 

197  Dock-road* 945 


..£i,C50 


w.  Gregar  & Son  .. 

Atherton  & Latta ( 

* Recommended  lor  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


sia°'i,DOr'T-— Fo^  ,he  offi9es  of  all  departments  of  the 

— .Y™-ia™/i5tr.e?t  School,  St.  Pancras,  with  stoneware  troughs  and 
m of  drainage. 


automatic  flushing  tanks,  and  for  providing  a 


for  the  School  Board  for  London 

Harrison  & Spooner  ..£2,066  0 | R.  A.  Marshall 1,371  0 

: -'J.^Sj  h.  Bangs,  Cam- 

j._  -T-  - ,139  15 


K.  A.  Yerbury  & Sons  __ 

^e7,nsB?s£ '-534  oU  den  Town* 

W.  Akers  & Co 1.447  "I 

’ Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. -For  providing  a new  Kindergarten  gallery  and  for 
other  work  at  the  Webb-street  School,  Bermondsey,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  :— 

Leeks  & Hooker  £250  I Johnson  & Co..  Walling- 

W.  Downs  244  I street*  -£194 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  carrying  out  various  works  at  the  Edward- 
reet  Transferred  School,  Deptford,  with  a view  to  adapting  the 
building  for  the  purposes  of  a special  school,  and  also  for  the 
accommodation  of  girls  and  infants,  for  tile  School  Board  for 
Londop  : — 

Mid-Kent  Building  & Con-  __  | T.  & C.  Bowyer £345 


trading  Works,  Ltd £420  , ^ 

A.  Black  & Son 410  H.  Leney,  Penge*  

S.  Frampton  384  | 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  extending  the  low-pressure  hot-waterapparatus- 
ihenewporuon  of  the  Ecclesboiime-road  School,  Islington,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London 


Fraser  & Fraser.  Ltd.  ..£552  10 
Z.  D.  Berry  & Sons  ....  540  o 

A.  Jenkins c38  o 

* Recommended  for  accepta 


Duffield  & Co £400 

Corny n Ching  & Co., 
Castle-st  , Long  Acre  * 355  1 
ce  by  the  Works  Committee. 


HOUNSLOW.  — For  alterations  and  redecorations  t 
Cross  Lances  ’ public-house,  for  Messrs.  Fuller  & Co  T'v 
Brewery,  Chiswick.  Mr.  J.  Hume,  architect  and  survej 

S?rey, •••£738  o I Brown 

Hunt I" r o Billin“'s  (accepted) 


KENNINGHALL  (Norfolk). — For  the  erection  of  sch 
lags,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearce,  arc hite. 
King-street,  Norwich.  Quantities  bv  architect 

J.  Luokin £620  10  I E.  Smith,  Bunwell  * ... 

A.  Mallot 612  15  I * Accepted. 


irchitect,  Hereford :- 


•-£*-3*7  9 4 I G.  Hill,  Ledbury  *.  .£1,298  1 


IKSOME  (Donset).-For  making-up  roads.  &c.,  Princess- 
Eagle-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Branksoine  :—  J 

l®r? £926  10  3 | W.  H.  Saunders  & Co., 


TFORD.— For  additions  and  redecorations  to  the  “ White 
'r  Messrs.  Fuller  & Co  , Griffin  Brewery,  Chiswick  Mr 
architect  and  surveyor,  Chiswick 


■£158  I Dorey  Son 

I CM  Fonrrt  ... 


(s 158  | Foord  & Son 


- - UAY.— For  the  erection  of  three  houses, 
bndOufay-— r‘  J'  VeverS-  Mr-  J-  Earnshaw,  architect* 

, £*.799  I J.  Rennard's  amended 

,50n  '-789  tender  (accepted)  £1.623 

rd  ....  1,645  | [All  of  Bridlington  Quay.] 


For  additional  works  to  the  sc 


LONDON.-For  constructing  new  offices  for  the  boys'  and  girls- 
departmonts  of  the  Eltringham-street  Schocl,  Wandsworth,  and  for 
relaying  the  soil-drains  and  a portion  of  the  surface-water  drains 
providing  ventilation,  &c.,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  ‘ - 
T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 

F G Minter  £1,890  o I S.  Polden 

}v ■ Hammond  1.738  o | W.  Akers  & Co. 

LatheyBros 1,698  0 Albans  * 

J.  Maryland  .........  ,.585  o | B.  E.  Nightingale 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  complete  systems  of  low- 
pressure  hor-water  apparatus  for  warming  the  undermentioned  school. 
buildings  now  being  erected,  for  the  School  Board  lor  London  :— 
Fessdcne-road  School,  Charlton,  Greenwich. 

T.  Green  & Son,  Ltd.  ..£590  0 J.  C.  & 


Ellis, 


J.  F.  Clarke  & Sons  . . 
W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons 
G.  Davis,  Kensington  1 


•£524  i' 


Russell  & Co. 

Vaughan  & Brown,  Ltd.  578 

Maguire  & Son 5C3  1 

Wontner-Smith,  Gray, 

& Co 550 

“ The  Friern,"  Fast  Dulwich.  East  Lambeth. 

W.  J.  Fox  £769  15  I Russell  & Co £529 

71=  o I J.  & F.  May  505 

685  o i \ aughan  Si  Brown,  Ltd.  485  1 

560  0 | G.  Davis 481  1 

536  15  I Purcell  & Nobbs.  Cleve- 
land-street  * 446  1 

&C0  533  o|  44 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


A- Jei  . 

Z.  D.  Hetty  & Sons 
Jones  & Att wood  . 

Maguire  & Son 

Wontner-Smith,  Gray, 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  inlants- department  of 
■he  Kandall.place  School.  Greenwich,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  : — 


Mid -Kent  Building 
and  Contracting 
Works,  Limited  ..£4.151 
J.  Smith  & Sons  ....  4,125  1 
Kirk  & Randall  ....  3,978  , 
B.  E.  Nightingale  ..  3.966  1 


* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Comm 


J.  & M.  Patrick  ....£3,859  o o 
G.  E.  Wallis  & Sons  3,598  o o 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 3,490  0 o 

G.^  W.  Munday  & 

Gardens,  E.C.  • 326817  6. 


.....£1,524 


• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Commits 


DN-ON-TRENT.— Accepted  for  the  execution  of  sewage 
ontmet  No.  17),  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  E.  Swindle. 
„•  Borough  Surveyor,  Burton-on-Trent 
& Fitzmaurice,  Birmingham £r  644  1- 


?0N-T^°l  re,fitlj.nS  ,'he  offices  of  all  departments  of  the 
Scarsdale-road  School.  Camberwell,  with  stoneware  troughs  and 
automatic  llushing-tanks.  and  for  providing  a new  system  of 

drainage,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  : 

J.  Marsland  £1.665  o | W.  C 

Holliday  Si  Greenwood  1.544  0 G.  Ni 

W.V.  Goad  1.495  o L.  Whitehead  & Co*. 

M.  Calnan  & Co 1,485  0 | E.  Triggs.  Clapham*  .. 

Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


'•  D°wns  £1.480 

468 

■390 


)GN-— .F°r.  ,be  erection  and  completion  of  a block  of 
Jdings  m the  Boston-road,  for  the  Croydon  School  Board 
g boys,  girls . and  infants-  departments,  with  teachers' 
ndry,  and  cookery  centre,  caretaker  s house,  playsheds, 
•waffs,  and  asphalted  playgrounds.  Mr.  Robert  Ridge 
^rw^cn!!e'StteeTt-  Cr?y<|oj;-  Quantities  by  Mr.  Richard 
, Wool  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

& Sons £16,188  I J.  Smith  & Sons  £,4  650 

>yy*r 15.400  I Saunders 14  aso 

Co J5.049  Umlandt  & NicoU  13  ,5o 

,on >4.955  Bulled  & Co ,2  9S8 

14.840  I Bullock  * I3'WZ 

[All  of  Croydon.] 

2d  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


tiiVrr^CCe!?tetLf0I.  “/dfing-up  Junction-road,  for  the 
trict  Council.  Mr.  G.  S.  Mathews,  C.E.,  35,  High-street, 

Jodland,  Dorking £291  11  6 


T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 
W.  T.  Shaw.... 

D.  Charteris 

J;  Dixon  & Co.  . 

F.  Morton  hr  Co., 


J.  Lysaght,  Ltd. 

T.  Cruwys 

• Recommended  for’ acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


W.  Harbrow,  South 

Bermondsey  • 

Hill  & Smith  : 


^L0?D0KN-_^tOripro'L'dint?la  temporary  iron  building  in  Vestry- 
road,  Camberwell,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr  T J 
Bailey.  Architect J' 
T.  J.  Hawkins 
"ill  ' ~ - - 


vr  - £1.123 

. — Smith 006 

M.  T.  Shaw  & Co. 


W.  Harbrow £700 

J.  Lysaght.  Lim 700 

T.  Cruwys,  Camden- 


* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


ti'ffirionaf'riM?0?5  additions  to  the  Egham  and  Dis- 

“.  EgSm;-  1 MeSSrS'  Gardener  Bros-  Mr-  J'  W- 

£2.384  | G.  Gray* £2054 

* Accepted. 


rorm'n.e;  corridors,  doorways,  windows,  parti- 
tions.  Ac.,  in  connexion  with  the  Astiey  road  School.  Old  Ford  for 
School  Board  for  London  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 

.rle  A-  Farrow  ._£j30  , j j Robey  . - 

593  Staines  & Son,  Great  Eastern 


& Rowland . . 


Hearle  & Fanow  . 

M.  Calnan  & Co.  . 

J.  Willmott  & Sons 

W.  Gregar  & Son 565  | 

« Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptanct 


£555 


544 


LONDON. — For  the  provision  of  a manual  training  centre,  with 
chemical  laboratory  over  it,  in  connexion  with  the  Hugh  Myddelton 
school.  Clerkenwell,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  T I 
Bailey.  Architect  :— 


N.  Lidstone 
Johnson  & Co.  .. 
Killby  & Gayford 
A.  Reed  & Son  . . 
J.  & M.  Patrick  .. 
Staines  81  Son  .... 
R.  A.  Yerbury 
Sons.. 


1 I Kirk  & Randall 

W.  Shurmur 

J.  Allen  & Sons 

I L.  H.  & R.  Roberts 
I Treasure  Sc  Son  .... 


* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  of  manual  training  and  laundry 
■nirec  in  connexion  with  the  Goodrich-road  School.  East  Dulwich 
nni  tr..  t Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 

!•  Otway  £2.047- 

T X,  C - — _ 


for  the  School  Board  for  London. 

W.  Holt  & Sons £2.677 

Mid-Kent  Building  and 
ContractingWorks.Lim.  2,255 

Peacock  Bros 2,239 

J.  Smith  & Sons 2’ioq 

W.  Downs 2.140 

• Recommended  by  the  W01 


I.  Garrett  & 

E.  Triggs 1,911 

B.  E.  Nightingale 1,80c 

W.  Akers  & Co.,  South 

Norwood* 1,883 

s Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  a junior  mixed  department  in  connexion 
-tth  the  Gipsy-road  School,  West  Norwood,  to  provide  accommoda- 
on  for  410  children,  and  for  other  work,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect:— 

?-r-Va,^,ranc.e  £■’  Sons  •■•■£I2,i47  I Holliday  Si  Greenwood  ..£io,66£. 

J.Sh.U.toe  & Son 12, coo  | J.  Smith  & Sons  10.305 

iVVDr"nS 11.392  B.  E.  Nightingale  10,294! 

J-jY  C-  Bowyer 10.995  C.  Cox,  Hackney  * 10,255 


LONDON.— For  enlarging  the  Mawbey-road  Schools,  Old  Kent- 
.ad,  by  3S3  places,  ancl  lor  other  works,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 

T- Boyce  £9.849  I w.  King  & Son £9.097. 

. SlnUitoe  & Son  9,805  Clarke  & Bracey  865c 

. Longley  & Co 9,655  | Holliday  & Greenwood  . . 8,575 

■athey  Bros 9,480  B.  E.  Nightingale 8.548 

M— I— ^ I ...  nn„„.  . g ^g^ 


LONDON.-For  r 


1 schools  in  Sandringham-road,  East  Ham, 


Chessum  & Son 
White  & Son  . , 

Cox 

W.  Gregar  & Sons 


.£25,396  I Kirk,  Knight.  & Co. 

. 23,960  Kirk  & Randall 

23,780  W.  J.  Maddison  

22,930  | W.  Watson,  Ilford*.. 
• Accepted. 

[Architect's  estimate,  £21,5:0.]/ 


■•••£22,720 
■ - • 23.350. 
...  22,655 
. - - 2&,88a 


56 


THE  BUILDER. 


[July  20,  1895. 


LONDON. — For  the  reconstruction  of  Lea  Bridge,  for  t 
London  County  Council  :— 

Thames  Ironworks,  I A.  Thome £0.711  »4 

I've..  Co £12,286  s 3 G.  Palmer 8 339  15 

C.  Uouble 11.077  o o f>.  Kavanagh  8,399  17 

W.  Lunn 11,856  5 6 | 


s.s.  Ban 


LONDON.  — For  docking  and  repair 
t-ondon  County  Council  :— 

J.  Stewart  Sc  Son,  Ltd.  ..£432  10  I Brown's  Dry  Dock  and 
Thames  Ironworks,  &c.,  | Engineering  Co..  Ltd  ..£283  1 

Co.  377  o H.  Fletcher,  Son,  & 

flobinson  & Dodd 39a  13  Feamall  210 

| Not  named 187 


A.  E.  Lymes .£1.875  ° I J-  Downham  £1.187  16 

M.  McCarthy 1.500  o h.  Proctor  1,185  c 

'Vigor  & Co 1,300  0 I 


LONDON. — For  the  supply  of  an  elevator  and  conveyors  at  the 
(Barking  pumping-station,  for  the  London  County  Council:— 
Conveyor  and  Elevator  Co. ,£1,157  I New  Conveyor  Company, 

•H.  J.  Coles  — 893  | Ltd £61: 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at  No.  32.  Hatton  Garden,  for  Mr. 
w.  H.  Baker.  Mr.  Geo.  Waymouth,  architect,  23,  Moorgate-street, 


LONDON.  — Accepted  for  additions  and  alterations  to  198. 
G rove-lane.  Camberwell,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  J.  B3ch.  Messrs.  BurchcU  & 
Lees,  architects : — 

John  Ham,  Camberwell  £340 


LONDON.— For  erecting  four  shops  in  Plashet-road.  West  Ham, 
for  Mr.  W.  Neil.  Mr.  George  Stooke,  architect,  29,  Plaistow  Park- 
road.  Plaistow 

Jones  & Pearce £«,595  I Taylor* £i.iao 

Maddison 1,335  I * Accepted. 


-LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  to  premises.  No.  tr,  King- 
street,  and  Nos.  5 and  6,  Bridge-road,  Hammersmith.  W , foi 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Palmer  & Co.  Mr.  Alfred  Howard,  surveyor,  The 
Outer  Temple,  W.C.: — 

S.  Knight,  Fulham £634  ic 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  sanitary  alterations,  new  drainage 
s\stem,  and  decorative  repairs  at  No.  4,  Gloucester  - terrace. 
Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  for  Mr.  John  Rose  Auldjo.  Mr.  R.  Owen 
Allsop.  architect.  37.  Norfolk-street.  Strand  : — 

C.  C.  Cop  & Son,  127,  Albany- street,  N.W £761 


LONDON. — For  the  execution  of  paving  works.  Seward-street 
and  Mount  Mills,  for  the  St.  Luke  Vestry.  City-road.  Mr.  M.  C. 
Meaby,  Surveyor,  Vestry  Hall,  City-road,  E.C. : — 

J.  Jackson £717  17  6 I w.  Wadey  Sc  Co £407  6 6 

J.  Mowlem  & Co 482  o o | W.  Gibbs,  Duke 

A.  & H.  Rutty 473  o o Shore  Wharl, 

VV.  Griffiths 439  o o l.imehouse,  E. 

W.  H.  Wheeler 428  3 o|  (accepted) 407  o o 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  Rotherhithe  Town  Hall.  Messrs. 
Murray  & Foster,  architects,  7,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  :— 

A • Total.  B.f 

F.  St  H.  F.  Higgs£i7,382£3oo  o e£i7  582  o 0 £60  o o 

A.  White  & Co.  17.182  283  o o 17  465  00  70  o 0 

Balaam  Bros 17.188  201  o o 17  389  o 0 140  o o 

G.  Godson  & Sons  16.665  275  12  5 16.941  12  5 178  15  4 

C.  Dealing &Sons  16.650  228  o 0 16878  o o 159  o o 

Perry  St  Co 15-995  202  o 0 16.197  0 o 213  o o 

Walter  Wallis  ..  15367  195  18  3 15562  18  3 75  6 4 

H.  L.  Holloway  15,200  2-0  o o 154C0  o o 150  o o 

H.  J.  Williams  J 14  768  230  o o 14.998  o o 10  j o 0 

* Additional  if  panelling  to  Vestry  Hall  be  in  oak. 

-f  Saving  il  stonework  to^:outh  elevation  be  in  artificial  stone. 


Wall,  Londonderry. 

Matthew  McClelland  £497  I John  Shannon.  Fount:—. 

J.  A.  Fulton 465  | street,  Derry  (accepted)  ..£375 


'MACCLESFIELD.— For  the  erection  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel 
at  Keriidge,  for  the  T rustees.  M r.  Elijah  Jones,  architect,  Hanley  :— 
John  Clayton,  Macclesfield  £1,123 


■MAESTEG  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  schoolrooms.  See., 
Nantyfyllon,  for  the  Cwmdu  and  Llangynwydd  Higher  School 
Hoard.  Mr.  E.  W.  Burnett,  architect,  Tondu,  near  Bridgend  :— 

W.  McGaul  ,£4,262  I Rattary  & Jenkins.  Ponty- 

W.  Francis  4,077  cymmer,  near  Bridgend 

P.  Gaylard  3 900  | (accepted) £3.750 


NEWPORT  (Mon.).— For  new  shop  and  leather-dressing  premises 
Shaftesbury-street.  Newport,  for  Messrs.  W.  W.  Ware  Sc  Co. 
CirdifT.  Messrs.  Conyers.  Kirby,  St  Sons,  architects.  Newport  :— 

T.-G.  Diamond £i,735  0 | W.  Jones  & Son  £1,657  c 

D.  Richards  ..  1.725  o John  Linton  1.585  t 

T.  C.  Westacott  1 690  o W.  A.  Linton  1.523  i< 

H.  Bowden 1.675  o I A.  S.  Morgan  Sc  Co.*..  1,520  c 

[All  of  Newport.] 

• Accepted. 


SOUTH  SHIELDS. — For 
School:— 

H.  Brown  & Co £5,468  1 

W.  J.  Robertson 5.312 

Thornton  & Co 5.257  1 

R Goodwin  & Sons  5.151 

lames  Voung  5 145  . 

Stephen  Sheriff 5.1C2  n 


:ting  t 


: Mortimer-road  Infants' 


••£4.791 


I Thomas  Hunter  . . 

1.  L Miller  

I Joseph  Elliott  .... 

I W.  Christie  

W.  H.  & R.  Brown  4.61S  8 3 
| Joseph  Howe  & Co.  4.570  13  6 


4760  o o 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.— Accepted  for  new  bath-room  and  addition! 
o house,  5,  Weliirgton-terrace,  for  Mrs.  Ward.  Mr.  J.  Wardle 
Jonald.  architect,  South  Shields:— 

W.  Fawcus  £I42  .0 

[Lowest  of  four  tenders.] 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.— For  the  erec-ion  of  " west-e  Tower.'' 
Westoe  Village,  for  Mr.  T.  E.  Prgham.  Mr  I.  Wardle  Donald, 
architect.  South  Shields.  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 

Thornton  & Co £3.35814  9]  I W.  J.  Robertson, 

" ' Sheriff 2.988  o o I South  Shields*  ..£2560  o o 


\?hNi 


chol  . 


3.550  1 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.— Accepted  for  new  stable  and  coach-house, 
for  Mr.  John  Keadhead.  Mr.  [.  Wardle  Donald,  architect,  South 
Shields  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

R.  Goodwin  & Son £280 

[Lowest  of  three  tenders.] 


STOCKPORT  — For  the  supply  of  201  tons  of  setts  and  610  tons 
of  broken  stone  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  H.  Turner, 
Surveyor,  Union  Offices,  Stockport  :— 

Setts.  Broken  Stone. 


s.  d. 


T.  H.  Webb.  Fume's  Vale  (accepted)  , _ 
Thos.  Feather.  Mirfield  (accepted)  ..  — 

Clee  Hill  Granite  Co ....  — 

Stockport  Guardians  of  the  Poor — 

L_  Maiden  — 

Whitwick  Granite  Co — 

Buxton  Lime  Firms  . . — 

Fnderby  and  Stoney  Stanton  Co 25  t 

Glyn  Granite  Co — 

Darbishires.  Ltd — 

Kneeshaw.  Luoton.  & Co — 

Little  Orme  s Head  Co. — 

Chandley  & Co. — 

I.  H.  Potts  — 

Brundrit  & Co — 

Dee  Clwyd  Granite  Co to  6 

"’ardle  Bros.  12  c 

D.  Drinkwater 9 t 

Ireland  ft  Kn‘ght 2;  6.  2: 

Walton  Bros rc  3.  u 

I.  H Jepson 9 o 

Narhorough.  and  Enderby  Granite  Co.  22  tt 

H.  Heys  Sc  Co 11  3 

Hargreaves  & Bolton  11  3 
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James  Davies £367  o | A.  T.  Jones.  Llangollen 


0 | (accepted)  £254  1 


WATFORD.  — Accepted  for  sewering,  level'ing,  making-up. 


'atford  Urban  Council.  Mr.  D.  Waterhouse,  Engim 
Board  :— 
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J.  H.  Firbank  ' ’ 1 

Jones  & Son 


^ ^ ns  ft  Son 
C.  HeReade-:: 


• • • 3 587 

...  3.970 

• • • 3-957 

• • • 3.9S° 

' ( Al?'of5  Ni 


J.  Linton  £3.8:6 

Banbury  3-760 

A.  Hazell 3.697 

A.  S Morgan  & Co 3-665 

W.  A.  Lincon 3-548 

J.T.  Morris 3 5°° 

zwport.J 
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Mr.  Tames  E.  Knight,  architect:  — 

G.  K Co* £621  18  o I Richard  Snell £389  10  o 

Robert  Snell  399  o o Thos.  Green  367  o o 

Thornton  & Son 395  o o | Chas.  Green  & Co.*..  328  2 6 

• Accepted. 
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schools,  for  the  School  Managers.  Mr.  G.  H.  Gudstll,  architect, 
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T.  J.  Davis £320  I B.  A.  Hamer  £263 

J.  Davies  300  | J.  Lloyd,  Hereford  * 25j 

• Accepted. 
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Mr.  John  Hardcastle,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Woodhouse: — J 
G.  H.  Mountcastle,  Woodhouse  Mill £<47  16  I 


WREXHAM.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Poplar-road, 
forjho  National  School^ Managers^  Messrs.  J.  Morison  & Son, 


architects.  King-street.  Wrexham.  Quantities  by  the 

Win.  E.  Samuel.  Wrexham* £3, 

* Accepted  after  reductions. 


Son.  architects.  Wrexham  :— 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.W.B.  (amount  should  have  been  stated). 
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1 'Perrot  and  Chipiez'  “ Primitive  Greece'.' 

HE  authors  of  this 
large  and  rather 
rambling  book,* 
which  now  ap- 
pears, like  its  pre- 
decessors of  the 
series,  in  an 
English  transla- 
tion, have  in  their 
previous  treatises 
k various  chapters  of  ancient  art  always 
fpt  before  their  minds  Greek  art  as  the  goal 
liwards  which  they  were  tending.  As  yet, 
ey  say  by  a rather  happy  metaphor,  we 
[vejj  seen  Greece  “ only  in  profile  and  from 
e outside,'1  though  some  of  their  former 
ibrks  have  led  them  to  deal  with  art  as  late 
i that  of  the  complete  Greek  epoch.  They 
[ve  now  to  retrace  their  steps  chrono- 
igically,  and  follow  the  direct  line  of  Greek 
t up  to  its  commencement,  in  order  to  deal 
istematically  with  the  subject,  and  trace 
ft  the  history  of  the  development  of  Greek 
i in  a continuous  manner.  Accordingly 
pse  two  rather  formidable  volumes,  com- 
ping together  more  than  a thousand  pages, 
je  the  prelude  to  the  work  on  the  complete 
t of  Greece,  and  deal  with  the  art  of  the 
bhaic  period,  or  what  the  writers  distin- 
ish  in  their  sub-title  as  “ Mycenian  Art,” 

I the  translator  gives  it ; we  should 
ve  thought  " Mycenaean  ” more  correct, 
whether  the  view  of  the  authors  is  that  the 
imitive  art  of  Greece  belongs  to  a time  when 
veence  was  the  central  city  of  the  penin- 
!a,  or  whether,  on  their  scheme,  there  are 

II  other  phases  of  primitive  Greek  art 
be  dealt  with  before  we  emerge  into  Greek 

i proper,  we  do  not  quite  gather  ; but  if 
imitive  or  early  Athenian  art  is  also  to  be 
t object  of  as  large  a treatise,  the  subject 
il  swell  to  rather  a formidable  size.  That 
I interest  of  Greek  art,  and  the  multiplicity 
'the  subject,  are  almost  endless,  we  quite 
ree,  but  that  is  exactly  a reason  why,  in 
1 treatment  of  it,  prolixity  and  excursive- 
is  should  have  been  avoided.  There  is 
ch  that  is  very  interesting  in  MM. 
rrot  and  Chipiez’ newvolumes,  but  they  are 
ircilessly  lengthy  and  verbose,  and  contain 
reat  deal  which  has  little  to  do  with  the 
tory  of  Greek  art,  even  were  it  history  at 


“ History  of  Art  in  Primitive  Greece  : Mycenian  Art.” 
m the  French  of  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiez. 
don  : Chapman  & Hall.  1894. 


all,  and  not,  as  in  some  instances,  pure  con- 
jecture, or  with  only  just  the  slightest  basis 
of  historical  fact  or  suggestion. 

In  their  long  dissertation  on  the  country 
and  the  people,  which  we  must,  for  the  most 
part,  pass  over,  the  authors  make  some  good 
points  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  nature 
and  configuration  of  the  country  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Greek  society  and  character. 
The  relief  of  the  ground,  and  its  being  split 
up  into  fragments  (in  other  words,  we  pre- 
sume, the  highly-indented  nature  of  the  coast 
of  Greece'!  brought  the  civitas  into  being ; in 
days  when  methods  of  locomotion  were  not 
very  highly  developed,  the  growth  of  separate 
small  states,  each  dependent  on  its  own 
capital  city,  was  a natural  result ; had  Greece 
been  a flat  plain,  her  social  and  political 
constitution  might  have  been  very  different. 
The  extent  of  coast-line,  too,  which  brought 
so  large  a proportion  of  the  inhabitants  into 
direct  contact  with  the  sea,  must  have  had  a 
great  influence,  both  on  the  physical  charac- 
teristics and  mental  development  of  the 
Pelopennesians,  who  obtained,  as  Swinburne 
finely  says  of  the  Athenians — 

“ Friendship  and  Fame  of  the  Sea  " ; 
and  the  plenteousness  of  marble  in  the 
peninsula  was  undoubtedly,  in  another  sense, 
an  element  in  making  Greek  sculpture  and 
architecture  what  they  eventually  became 
the  material  must  have  actually  influenced 
the  art  to  a considerable  extent.  These  are 
points  in  the  authors’  long  and  not  very 
connected  or  symmetrical  chapters  on  the 
country  and  the  people,  in  which  they  appear 
to  aim  at  making  a complete  philosophy  of 
the  genesis  of  Greek  art  from  surrounding 
circumstances.  Reflections  of  this  kind  are 
not  without  interest,  for  those  who  have 
time  for  them,  but  they  do  not  prove  much. 
As  this  treatise,  however,  is  we  presume, 
we  will  not  say  for  “ popular,”  but  for  general 
reading,  rather  than  for  scholars,  the  authors 
have  done  well  in  emphasising  the  fact, 
recognised  now  by  all  students  of  Greek  art 
and  history,  that  Greeks  and  Greek  art  had 
their  barbarous  period ; that  the  reader 
must  make  an  effort  to  realise  that  there 
was  a time  when  the  Hellenes  were 
mere  savages ; " the  tribes  whose  manners 
and  daily  life  we  may  guess  from  the  lower 
strata  of  dwellings  at  Hissarlik  and  Tiryns, 
must  have  greatly  resembled  those  which 
modern  travellers  found  settled  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  ; the  implements  of  both  are 


nearly  identical,  and  answer  to  a similar 
social  grade.”  This,  of  course,  is  what  mere 
common-sense  would  * lead  one  to  expect, 
only  people  are  a good  deal  in  the  habit  of 
forgetting  it,  and  thinking  of  Hellenic  art 
only  as  it  was  in  its  later  ’ development. 
Possibly,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  may 
be  made  of  the  interest  which  is  supposed  to 
attach  to  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  idols 
of  early  Hellenic  make ; and  when  the  authors 
ask  the  readers  whether  their  love  of  Greece 
“ is  great  enough  and  deep  enough  to  stand 
the  test  of  accepting  with  reverence  all  that 
comes  from  her  hand,  finding  nothing  amiss 
as  they  listen,  bent  over  her  cradle,  to  the  first 
babble  of  her  genius,”  we  are  reminded 
how  we  once  heard  a learned  archaeologist 
solemnly  inform  his  audience,  at  a meeting 
of  the  Hellenic  Society,  that  So-and-so  (we 
forget  the  name)  “was  believed  to  be  the 
first  artist  who  made  a distinction  in  his 
works  between  the  figures  of  men  and 
women.”  This  is  surely  going  a little  too 
far  back  in  history  for  anything  that  can 
rightly  be  called  “ art.” 

In  considering  the  localities  of  early 
Greek  history,  the  authors  commence  with 
the  island  of  Thera  (now  known  as  Santorin), 
and  then  proceed  to  devote  a considerable 
space  to  Troy,  or  Hissarlik,  for  they  use  the 
names  interchangeably,  adopting  the  view 
that  Hissarlik  was  really  the  site  of  the  Troy 
of  Homer,  though  admitting,  of  course,  that 
there  is  little  in  common  between  this  small 
citadel  and  the  Homeric  Troy,  which  they 
regard  as  a poetic  embellishment  of  the  real 
site.  Many  pages  are  occupied,  to  little 
purpose  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  theorising  upon 
this  subject  of  the  reconciliation  of  Hissarlik 
with  the  Homeric  narrative ; a question 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main 
purport  of  the  volume.  The  Homeric  Troy 
was  a purely  ideal  place ; the  Hissarlik 
ruins  afford  no  adequate  basis  for  it,  and 
the  speculation  in  this  sense  is  an  idle 
one.  What  is  to  the  purpose  is  that  in 
Hissarlik  we  have  remains  of  a citadel  or 
fortified  hamlet  going  back  to  the  earliest  age 
of  Hellenic  history ; and  in  this  respect  the 
authors  give  a very  complete  account  of  it, 
and  a plan  showing  the  relation  of  the 
remains  of  the  three  periods  to  which  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  has  reduced  Schliemann’s  seven 
strata.  They  give  full  consideration  to 
Boetticher’s  necropolis  theory  of  Hissarlik,  and 
dismiss  it  rightly  as  untenable.  The  place  was 
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a place  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead.  Apart 
from  the  mere  hypothetical  considerations 
as  to  Homer's  Troy,  the  chapters  devoted  to 
Hissarlik  form  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
information  gained,  comprised  within  a 
comparatively  short  space.  The  authors 
next  take  us  to  Tiryns,  which  is  very  fully 
described  and  illustrated,  and  thence  to 
Mycenre.  In  regard  to  the  double  circle  of 
slabs  surrounding  the  burial-ground  dis- 
covered by  Schliemann,  the  authors  appa-  i 
rently  evade  the  question  as  to  the  reason 
for  this  singular  fence  of  two  walls  of  slabs  1 
in  concentric  line,  accompanied  by  remains  of ! 
horizontal  slabs  secured  by  mortising.  They 
say  “ the  intervening  space  between  them  was 
filled  with  earth  and  rubble  ; and  the  slabs, 
which  are  now  the  only  remaining  part  of 
the  erection,  formed  the  lining  to  both  sides 
of  the  wall,  whilst  the  covering  units  pre- 
vented outward  thrust  ” ; but  it  is  difficult  to 
judge,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  obser- 
vation is  introduced,  whether  or  not  this  is 
intended  as  an  assertion  in  regard  to  the 
original  construction  of  the  wall,  or  a descrip- 
tion of  the  state  in  which  it  was  found. 
In  any  case,  some  attempt  should  surely  have 
been  made  to  explain  this  construction  of 
double  rows  of  slabs,  so  different  from  any-  i 
thing  found  elsewhere  in  the  pre-historic 
remains  ctf  Grecian  construction.  Was  any 
filling  found  between  the  rows  of  slabs 
which  appeared  to  have  been  an  original 
filling,  or  were  they  only  filled  with  rubbish  I 
and  eUbris  which  had  fallen  in  or  accumu- 
lated ? We  should  certainly  have  looked,  in 
a tread:  e of  this  kind,  for  some  theory  or 
sugge^don  as  to  the  intent  of  such  a con- 
struction ; and  we  look  in  vain.  If  this  fence 
was  intended  merely  as  a fence,  why  con- 
struct it  in  that  manner,  when  walls  built  in 
one  thickness  of  rough-hewn  blocks  are 
found  in  immediate  conjunction  with  it? 
There  was  a reason  other  than  the  forma- 
tion of  a mere  fence  for  these  concentric 
slab-walls  ; no  one  who  looks  at  the  drawing 
of  them  as  they  now  exist  can  think  other- 
wise ; and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious  that 
authors  who  are  so  much  given  to  theorising 
on  other  matters,  with  far  less  basis  for  it, 
should  pass  over  this  peculiar  feature  as  a 


matter  of  course,  and  without  any  really 
definite  or  intelligible  description  of  the 
state  in  which  it  was  actually  found,  or  of 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  to  its  original  I 
construction  and  object. 

In  the  description  and  illustration  of 
the  so-called  Treasury  of  Atreus  the 
authors  are  much  fuller  and  more  ex- 
plicit, and  this  famous  construction  is  very 
fully  treated  and  illustrated,  and  in  the 
second  volume  a fine  restoration  of  the 
interior  and  of  one  of  the  portals,  by  M.  j 
Chipiez,  is  given  ; the  interior  is  not  an  im- 
probable restoration  in  appearance ; in  the 
portal  we  think  M.  Chipiez’  fancy  has  run 
away  with  him  considerably  in  regard  to  the 
amount  and  elaboration  of  the  decorative 
detail.  In  the  interior  of  the  dome,  the 
small  holes  found  all  over  the  surface  have 
been  taken  as  suggestions  for  a metal 
ornament  inserted,  which  has  been  taken  as 
a rosette,  on  the  authority  of  an  ivory  comb, 
where  such  a form  appears  as  an  ornament 
between  two  sphinxes.  This  is  going  rather 
far  afield  for  detail  for  the  building,  but  it , 
must  be  remembered  that  in  archaic  art  we  ! 
generally  find  a very  few  types  of  ornament 
which  are  constantly  repeated,  so  that  I 
the  suggestion  is  not  without  its  probability. 

In  the  restorations  of  Mycentean  architec- 
ture, however,  the  authors  give  full  play  to 
their  fancy  in  the  usual  manner  of  French 
restorers.  They  have  evolved  a whole  archi-  i 
tecture,  divided  into  first,  second,  and  third 
epochs,  out  of  the  inverted  column  and  its 
primitive  entablature  carved  on  the  lion  gate, 
and  various  bits  of  carved  decoration  from 
different  sources.  In  regard  to  the  entrance- 
portal  of  the  Treasury  of  Athens  there  is  a 
curious  example  of  the  off-hand  manner  in 
which  fact  and  fancy  are  mixed  up  by  French  | 
and  German  architectural  restorers.  In  the 
drawing  given  of  this  doorway  (vol.  ii.,  j 
plate  iv.),  labelled  “Present  state  of  fagade, 
after  Fr.  Thiersch,’’  there  is  a capital,  and  a 
small  portion  of  an  inverted  column  with  a 
zigzag  ornament,  shown  on  the  left  of  the  door- 1 
way.  But  a page  or  two  further  on  we  read, 

“ The  capitals  are  gone,  but  the  position 
which  they  occupied  is  so  well  determined 
that  M.  Thiersch  did  not  hesitate  to  intro- 


duce one  of  the  capitals  in  question  in  his 
sketch  entitled  Present  State.  We  have- 
followed  his  example  ” (!).  That  is  certainly 
one  way  of  getting  materials  for  a restora- 
tion. The  bases  of  the  columns  exist, 
and  are  shown  as  tapering  the  wrong  way, 
as  in  the  column  on  the  lion’s  gate  ; but 
after  what  we  have  just  quoted  one  is  led 
to  ask,  is  this  a fact,  or  is  this  only  the  way 
M.  Thiersch  or  M.  Chipiez  think  they  prob- 
ably were  ? The  authors  should  have  given 
an  illustration  of  the  remains  from  a photo- 
graph ; that  is  the  only  form  of  book  illustra- 
tion which  is  worth  much  in  an  argument  of 
this  kind.  As  to  the  elaborate  drawings  of 
the  several  epochs  of  Mycenman  architec- 
ture, the  production  of  them  has  no  doubt 
been  a very  interesting  kind  of  study  to  their 
author,  but  except  as  to  the  form  of  various 
small  details  of  ornament  which  have  been 
discovered,  they  are  mere  fanciful  conjecture 
they  are  shown  in  fine  plates,  which  are  an 
ornament  to  the  book,  but  we  cannot  see- 
that  this  kind  01  production  has  much  to  do 
with  the  history  of  Greek  art.  The  dis- 
advantage of  these  fanciful  restoration  plates 
is  that,  though  the  reader  who  knows  what  is 
the  extent  of  actual  material  on  which  they 
are  based  is  not  carried  captive  by  them,  and 
merely  regards  them  as  an  interesting  form, 
of  architectural  recreation,  it  is  not  so  with 
the  less-informed  class  of  readers,  who  are- 
apt  to  suppose  that  elaborate  desigus,. 
labelled  “ first  epoch,'’  " second  epoch,”  &c., 
and  made  out  in  all  their  details,  must  be- 
based  upon  actual  knowledge  ; and  so- 
fiction  gets  mistaken  for  and  accepted  as 
fact. 

We  feel  more  interest  in  M.  Chipiez’ 
restorations  of  the  general  aspect  of 
Mycenee,  of  which  two  views  are  given. 
Here  we  are  not  asked  to  accept  on  faith 
such  a quantity  of  detail  as  appears  in  the- 
restored  drawings  of  separate  buildings  ; it 
is  the  general  aspect  of  the  ancient  walled 
town,  so  great  in  its  historic  name  and  asso- 
ciations, so  small  in  its  area  compared  with 
a modern  city,  which  it  is  endeavoured  to 
revive;  and  there  is  something  in  this  sketch 
I of  the  place,  with  the  mountain  overshadow- 
' ing  it,  which  appeals  strongly  to-  the  imagi- 
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nation,  and  seems  for  a moment  to  bring  us 
back  into  the  Homeric  world. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book 
to  architects  is,  or  ought  to  be,  that  in  which 
the  authors'  attempt  to  settle  no  less  a 
question  than  “ the  origin  of  Doric  architec- 
ture,” on  the  basis  of  various  points  in 
Mycenaean  remains.  But,  unfortunately,  we 
find  the  old  logical  fallacy,  so  familiar  to  all 
students  of  French  architectural  books,  by 
which  constructions  which  have  been  evolved 
mainly  out  of  a process  of  theorising  on  a 
clever  manipulation  of  a few  facts,  are,  in 
turn,  treated  as  facts,  and  used  as  the  basis 
to  build  a fresh  theory  on.  Having  evolved 
three  epochs  of  Mycenaean  orders,  with 
entablature  and  details  complete,  to  their 
satisfaction,  the  authors  proceed  to  give 
enlarged  details  of  their  own  restored 
construction,  showing  the  whole  process  of 
mortising  and  the  application  of  wooden 
pegs  to  hold  the  pieces  together.  They 
produce  a piece  of  an  alabaster  frieze  with 
some  decorative  design  on  it  : this  is  an 
actual  find  of  Schliemann's,  and  may  be  pro- 
bably assumed  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  a 
frieze,  that  is  to  say,  a continuous  wide  band 
of  ornament  running  along  the  top  of  some 
construction.  The  authors  then  show,  in  the 
plate  referred  to,  how  all  the  treatment  of 
the  various  wooden  portions  of  the  entabla- 
ture (their  own  invention)  is  exactly  suited  to 
hold  up  and  keep  in  its  place  an  alabaster 
frieze  of  this  description.  Then  we  have  a 
drawing  of  the  complete  entablature  with 
the  alabaster  frieze  fixed  in  it,  |and  then 
comes  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  argu- 
ment : when  we  take  an  early  Doric  entabla- 
ture, such  as  that  of  one  of  the  temples  at 
Selinonte,  we  find  ( mirabile  dictu  /)  that  all 
the  parts,  except  the  triglyphs  and  metope 
sculpture,  exactly  represent  the  authors’ 
wooden  Mycenaean  entablature,  evolved 
out  of  their  inner  consciousness  by  a process 
of  shrewd  and  acute  reasoning.  It  is  really 
wonderful ; such  a remarkable  tribute  to 
their  insight  and  perception  ! Only,  is  not 
this  triumphant  result  just  a little  discounted 
by  the  fact  that  the  authors  knew  all  about 
the  details  of  the  Selinonte  entablature 
! beforehand,  and  had  only  to  work  up  to 
them  ? The  idea  of  going  through  all  this 
inductive  argument,  as  if  it  were  on  perfectly 
! abstract  grounds,  and  then  producing  at  the 
end  of  it  the  illustration  of  the  stone  entab- 
I lature  to  which  they  have  been  leading  up  as 
a foregone  conclusion,  has,  at  all  events,  the 
merit  of  unconscious  humour. 

That  there  is  a great  deal  of  cleverness  in 


the  working  out  of  the  imaginary  wooden 
details  and  construction  of  the  Mycenaean 
architecture  we  willingly  concede,  and  it  may 
be  taken  as  affording  some  new  suggestions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Doric  stone 
entablature  evolved  itself  from  a wooden 
construction,  if  it  did  so  evolve  itself. 
Although,  in  common  with  most  writers  on 
the  subject,  we  consider  its  wooden  origin 
highly  probable,  or  perhaps  something  more 
than  probable,  it  is  just  as  well  to  remind 
people  that  it  is  not  proved,  and  that  there 
is  still  room  for  a difference  of  opinion  on 
the  subject.  It  is  unlikely  that  anything  will 
be  discovered  now  which  will  render  it 
absolutely  certain,  or  will  explain  exactly  the 
stages  of  the  transition  from  wood  to  stone, 
because  for  that  we  want  remains  of  the 
intermediate  wooden  constructions,  which 
have  all  perished.  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez 
have  endeavoured  to  supply  an  intermediary 
stage,  and  in  a manner  which  is  very 
ingenious,  but  while  giving  them  full  credit 
for  that,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
absolutely  nothing  but  theorising. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  in  the 
theory,  moreover,  which  seem  to  call  for 
special  comment.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  rather  small  basis  on  which  the 
authors  have  imagined  a whole  architecture 
of  what  we  should  call  inverted  columns — 
/.<?.,  columns  with  the  thicker  end  uppermost. 
Now,  confining  the  matter  to  the  Mycenaean 
architecture,  is  it  even  so  certain  that  the 
carved  column  on  the  lion  gate,  which  is  the 
chief  fact  we  have  to  go  upon,  is  after  all  a 
representation  of  a column  and  an  entabla- 
ture? Is  it  not  possible  that  it  represents 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  altar,  for  which 
the  support  might  be  in  a special  shape  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  improbable  that  a columned 
architecture  would  be  represented  in  sculp- 
ture by  a single  column  ? And  is  it  not  in 
accordance  with  constant  practice  in  antique 
sculpture,  medals,  or  paintings,  that  two  sym- 
bolic animals  are  represented  on  each  side,  not 
of  a building,  but  of  an  altar  or  sacred  symbol 
of  some  kind  ? There  seems  to  us  to  be 
quite  as  much  probability  in  this  view  of  the 
lion  gate  sculpture  as  in  that  which  regards 
it  as  a representation  of  the  architectural 
columnar  "order”  of  the  period.  But  sup- 
posing this  is  not  so  ; supposing  that  we 
accept  the  Mycenaean  inverted  column  as  the 
common  torm  of  support  in  the  Greek  archi- 
tecture of  that  date  and  neighbourhood,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  becomes  of  it  in 
the  Doric  period.  If  we  are  to  accept  the 
authors’  theory,  that  the  Doric  entablature  is 


derived  from  a Mycenaeau  wooden  entabla- 
ture, why  was  the  inverted  column  not 
accepted  also?  Why  are  we  to  suppose 
that  there  was  continuity  of  development 
in  the  entablature,  and  not  in  the  column  ? 
This  is  a point  which  seems  quite  to 
have  escaped  the  authors  in  considering 
the  “ origin  of  Doric  architecture,”  in  which 
the  column,  aesthetically,  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  entablature;  and  if  they 
wish  us  to  believe  that  the  Doric  entablature 
was  derived  from  their  Mycenaean  entabla- 
ture, they  must  either  explain  away  their 
inverted  Mycenaean  column,  or  they  must 
explain  what  became  of  it  in  later  times. 
Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  in  regard  to 
the  pegs  which  are  given  in  the  imaginary 
Mycenaean  entablature  as  the  origin  of  the- 
gutter.  While  the  authors  are  looking  for 
the  gutter  in  a purely  imaginary  piece  of 
construction  of  their  own,  they  have  over- 
looked a fact  bearing  on  the  point  in  one 
of  their  own  illustrations.  On  the  chromo- 
lithograph plate  facing  page  225  in  the 
second  volume  is  an  illustration  of  a dagger 
with  the  hilt  ornamented  with  circular  studs 
of  exactly  the  shape  and  proportions  of  the 
Doric  guttcc,  showing  even  the  characteristic 
thickening  out  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
projection.  As  the  authors  have  built  so 
much,  in  other  parts  of  their  book,  on  stray 
bits  of  ornament  found  in  isolated  objects,  it 
is  odd  that  they  should  have  overlooked  the. 
suggestion  in  this  dagger  hilt. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  information  on 
other  points  summed  up  in  the  book,  on 
stone  implements,  early  statues  and  idols, 
metal-work  (a  very  good  chapter),  repre- 
sentations of  the  figure,  &c.,  and  though  it 
is  all  mingled  with  a good  deal  of  fancy  and 
theorising,  there  is  something  of  interest  tc* 
be  found  in  most  chapters  ot  the  book,  and 
the  number  of  illustrations  adds  very  much 
to  its  value.  We  regret  that  the  translation 
presents  the  same  defects  to  which  we  have 
alreadycalled  attention  in  the  English  editions 
of  previous  works  of  the  series  by  the  same 
authors.  Bad  grammar  is  frequently  met  with 
(ex.  gr. : page  8,  “ these  types  owe  to  their 
noble  character  and  infinite  breadth  to 
have  outlived  the  old  world  and  of  im- 
posing themselves  on  modern  plastic  art  ”)  ; 
and  the  translator  still  indulges  the  bad  and 
clumsy  practice  of  translating  (?)  French 
technical  words  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand by  simply  writing  the  same  word  in  an 
English  form.  Thus  we  have  " plat-band  ” 

( plate-bande ),  an  expression  which  has  no 
existence  and  no  meaning  in  English,  and  we 
are  told  that  one  detail  has  a " gauffred-like 
appearance,”  and  we  read  of  "necropoles” 
and  “ acropoles.”  Achilles  is  always  spelt 
“ Achylles  ; ” Pnyx,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an 
opposite  mistake,  is  written  “ Pnix  ; ” and  we 
have  “Selinous”  for  "Selinus.”  All  this  is  very- 
careless  and  clumsy;  such  blunders,  though 
they  do  not  affect  the  main  value  of  a book, 
are  great  blemishes  in  a handsome  and  costly 
publication,  and  the  publishers  would  do 
well  on  the  next  occasion  to  get  some  one 
with  a better  knowledge  of  English  and  ot 
architectural  terms,  to  correct  the  vagaries 
of  their  translator. 


AN  AMERICAN  LIFTING  BRIDGE. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  the 
design  for  the  new  bridge  over 
the  Thames  near  the  Tower  of 
I London  was  only  selected  after 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  various 
schemes  for  affording  additional  facilities  for 
crossing  the  river  at  this  point.  Great  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  most 
desirable  manner  of  providing  further  means 
of  communication  between  the  two  banks  of 
the  river,  the  solution  of  the  problem  being 
made  especially  difficult  owing  to  the  impor- 
tant shipping  interests  involved,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  merits  and  defects  of  many  pro- 
posals were  fully  examined,  that  it  was 
decided  to  construct  the  bascule  bridge, 
which  has  so  recently  been  completed. 
The  bridge  has  now  been  in  use  for  one 
year,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  ful- 
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filled  the  expectations  of  those  responsible 
for  its  construction,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.*  In  fact,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  with  regard  to  accommodating  both  the 
river  and  road  traffic,  the  bridge  has  worked 
even  better  than  its  most  sanguine  advocates 
had  anticipated.  The  process  of  opening  and 
shutting  the  central  span  to  permit  vessels  to 
pass  through  the  bridge  is  performed  so 
rapidly,  that  it  has  been  found  unnecessary  to 
usethehydrauliclifts  forconveying  passengers 
to  the  high-level  footways,  it  Toeing  generally 
quicker  to  wait  at  the  lower  level  until  the 
operation  of  allowing  a ship  to  go  through  is 
completed.  The  maintenance  of  such  a 
structure  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a very 
heavy  expense,  it  being  necessary  to  employ 
a large  number  of  men  to  attend  to  the 
machinery,  and  for  other  purposes  connected 
with  the  efficient  working  of  the  bridge,  but 
this  outlay,  as  well  as  that  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  a somewhat  elaborate  and  difficult 
piece  of  work,  is  not  a very  important  matter 
when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
absolute  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  enor- 
mous traffic  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Much  attention  having  been  given  to  this 
subject,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  efforts 
of  others  to  overcome  the  difficulties  we 
have  ourselves  experienced,  and  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  doing  this  is  given  us  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  L.  Waddell,  who  recently  read  an 
interesting  paper  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  a bridge  he 
has  lately  constructed  over  the  river  at 
Chicago. 

This  bridge  has  been  specially  designed 
to  offer  the  minimum  obstruction  to  vessels, 
while  at  the  same  time  affording  a means  of 
crossing  the  river  for  both  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  traffic.  As  will  be  seen  from  our 


We  are  here  speaking  of  the  bridge,  of  course,  purely 
a'  an  engineering  work,  and  without  any  reference  to  its 
''design  " in  the  architectural  sense. 


illustration,  the  bridge  consists  of  one  span, 
130  ft.  in  length,  designed  to  carry  a 
double-line  tramway,  as  well  as  vehicles 
and  foot  passengers.  The  roadway  has 
a clear  width  of  34  ft.,  and  the  footways, 
which  are  each  7 ft.  wide,  are  carried 
along  the  outside  of  the  main  girders. 
This  span  is  so  constructed  and  supported 
as  to  permit  of  being  lifted  vertically  to  a 
height  of  155  ft.  above  mean  low  water,  thus 
allowing  all  kinds  of  vessels  to  pass  beneath 
it.  When  the  bridge  is  in  its  lowest  posi- 
tion, that  is,  when  ready  for  the  road  traffic, 
the  clearance  afforded  above  the  water  level 
is  15  ft.,  and  this  is  generally  found  sufficient 
for  ordinary  purposes. 

The  complete  weight  of  this  span  is  290 
tons,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  raised 
and  lowered  is  briefly  as  follows.  On  either 
side  of  the  river  a strong  steel  tower  has 
been  constructed,  217  ft.  in  height,  and  on 
the  top  of  these  are  placed  four  built-up 
steel  and  cast-iron  sheaves,  12  ft.  in  diameter, 
supported  on  12-in.  axles.  Eight  steel-wire 
iopes,  1^  in.  diameter,  are  connected  to  each 
end  of  the  main  girders  of  the  moving  span, 
and  passing  over  the  sheaves  above  men- 
tioned, are  attached  to  cast-iron  weights, 
capable  of  moving  vertically  between  guiding 
frames  fixed  to  the  towers.  This  loading  is 
just  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  weight 
ol  the  span,  and  is  therefore  about  290  tons, 
so  that  the  total  weight  of  the  moving  mass, 
including  ropes,  may  assumed  to  be  prac- 
tically 600  tons. 

.Each  tower  consists  of  two  vertical  and 
two  inclined  legs,  thoroughly  braced  to- 
gether, the  former  acting  as  guides  for 
rollers  attached  to  the  moving  span,  which  is 
thus  steadied  both  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely. Light  steel  lattice  girders  connect 
the  tops  of  the  towers  together  and  form  a 
gangway  for  the  men  in  attendance. 

The  lifting  machinery  consists  of  two 
70  h.p.  steam-engines,  communicating  power 


to  an  8-in.  horizontal  shaft,  carrying  two 
spiral  grooved  cast-iron  drums  6 ft.  in 
diameter. 

In  addition  to  the  i^-in.  diameter  ropes 
mentioned  above,  there  are  eight  others 
t in.  diameter  which  are  attached  to  the  ends 
of  the  main  girders  and  used  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  bridge,  which  operation  can  be 
effected  in  about  half-a-minute.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  sudden  jar  owing  to  the  motion 
of  the  span  being  checked  too  quickly, 
hydraulic  buffers  have  been  fixed  both  at  the 
foot  and  the  top  of  the  towers.  Besides  the 
steam-lifting  machinery,  there  is  a man- 
power operating  apparatus  of  simple  design, 
which,  when  used  alone,  is  capable  of  slowly 
opening  and  shutting  the  bridge.  In  order 
to  secure  a correct  balance,  water  tanks  are 
attached  to  the  span.  These  also  provide  a 
quick  and  efficient  means  of  raising  and 
lowering  the  span  in  case  of  a breakdown  of 
the  machinery,  since  by  regulating  the 
quantity  of  water  in  these  tanks  the  span 
could  be  made  to  ascend  or  descend  as 
required. 

The  bridge  appears  to  have  worked  well 
since  it  was  opened,  and  is  said  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  both  navigation  interests  and 
to  the  general  public  than  any  other  bridge 
over  the  Chicago  river,  although  the  cost  ot 
maintenance  is  rather  a formidable  expense. 
Its  total  cost,  including  approaches  and 
machinery-house,  was  about  40,000/.,  but 
owing  to  the  previous  want  of  experience 
with  structures  of  this  kind,  this  price  is 
probably  a little  more  than  that  which  a 
similar  bridge  could  now  be  made  for. 

On  one  occasion,  owing  to  the  main 
driving  pinions  on  the  crank-shaft  ot  the 
engine  breaking,  the  span  remained  at  the 
! top  of  the  towers  for  a period  of  thirty-six 
' hours,  until  the  repairs  were  completed,  and 
the  bridge  again  put  into  operation  ; but  this 
appears  to  be  the  only  instance  ot  the  traffic 
being  seriously  interrupted. 
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The  only  other  bridge  of  this  kind  was 
)uilt  some  ten  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
:arrying  a double  line  of  railway  over  the 
Hrie  Canal  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  but  the  time 
vhich  has  elapsed  since  its  construction 
ind  the  building  of  the  present  bridge  would 
»eem  to  indicate  that  engineers  are  not  very 
jnuch  in  favour  of  this  type  of  construction. 
\s  is  well  known,  the  life  of  steel-wire 
•opes,  which  are  continually  subjected  to 
he  reversal  of  stress,  caused  by  passing 
)ver  pulleys,  is  not  of  very  long  duration, 
ind  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  bridge, 
vhere  there  is  some  14,000  lineal  feet  of 
such  ropes,  the  expense  attending  their 
enewal  will  be  very  considerable. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr. 
Waddell’s  paper  on  this  bridge,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  several  engineers  that  the 
jjreat  difficulty  experienced  with  bascule 
bridges  is  that  of  securely  fixing  the  road- 
way to  the  moving  leaves,  so  that  when  these 
are  swung  from  a horizontal  to  a vertical 
position  the  roadway  is  not  affected. 

No  trouble  has,  however,  been  experi- 
enced in  this  respect  at  the  Tower  Bridge, 
iwhere  wooden  blocks  are  used  for  forming 
the  roadway  over  the  bascule  portion,  as 
well  as  along  the  side  spans  and  approaches. 
These  blocks  are  tenoned  together  and 
(securely  screwed  down  to  greenheart 
planking,  which  is  rigidly  fixed  to  the 
steelwork,  and  after  being  in  continual  use 
for  twelve  months  they  appear  to  be  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  first  laid  down. 

It  appears  that  several  other  bridges  on 
the  same  principle  as  Mr.  Waddell’s  are  now 
being  designed  for  various  places  in  America, 
but  we  do  not  think  this  system  is  likely  to 
Sfind  much  favour  with  us,  especially  as  it 
|has  now  been  demonstrated  that  a bascule 
|bridge  so  successfully  meets  the  require- 
ments of  both  road  and  river  traffic. 


NOTES. 

|HE  recent  appeal  for  funds  towards 
the  repair  and  making  safe  of  the 
west  front  of  Peterborough  has 

] J unhappily  been  quickly  followed 

!by  a similar  appeal  in  respect  of  another 
Igreat  Medieval  monument  of  equal  im- 
jportance,  and  one  in  which  there  is  perhaps 
*a  stronger  popular  interest.  Salisbury  spire 
is  evidently  in  serious  danger.  We  reprint 
jon  another  page  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield’s 
(report,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
I Times  of  Saturday  last,  accompanied  by  a 
(letter  from  the  Dean  of  Salisbury  to  the 
(effect  that  the  funds  officially  available 
1 are  as  inadequate  as  the  substructure  of 
the  spire  appears  to  be.  Sir  Arthur  Blom- 
I field  estimates  the  cost  of  the  repairs  which 
1 are  absolutely  necessary  to  render  the  tower 
and  spire  safe  as  probably  about  5,000/. 
;Towards  this  the  Cathedral  authorities  have 
1 only  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  supply 
1,300/.  in  two  years.  It  is  evident  that  delay 
| will  be  dangerous,  that  the  work  of  repair 
l ought  to  be  begun  at  once,  and  that  it  is  im- 
jperative  that  the  funds  should  be  found. 

I Many  persons,  we  are  quite  certain,  will 
agree  with  us  that  in  the  case  of  a monument 
of  such  national  importance  as  this,  public 
1 money  ought  to  be  forthcoming  if  the 
! funds  cannot  be  obtained  through  private 
liberality.  In  France  this  would  be  the 
[case  almost  as  a matter  of  course,  for  the 
French,  though  they  “restore”  their  ancient 
i architectural  monuments  too  much,  at  all 
events  appreciate  their  national  importance, 
land  do  not  grudge  the  employment  of  public 
1 money  in  repairing  and  preserving  them.  It 
is  high  time  that  this  example  were  followed 
in  England,  and  that  our  Government  should 
recognise  that  great  architectural  monuments 
of  the  past  are  a part  of  the  most  precious 
possessions  of  the  nation,  and  that  a duty  to 
posterity  lies  upon  us  to  preserve  them 
from  ruin.  The  loss  of  Salisbury  spire, 
through  want  of  money  to  pay  for  the  work 
necessary  to  ensure  its  safety,  would  be  not 
only  a national  misfortune,  but  a national 
disgrace. 
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WITH  the  General  Election,  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  But  it  is  important  to  note 
the  attitude  and  fate  of  the  so-called  In- 
dependent Labour  Party.  This  party  must 
be  regarded  really  as  a Socialist  labour  party, 
and  it  is  clear  that  it  has  no  real  hold  of  the 
bulk  of  the  working-classes.  Its  candidates 
have  polled  a very  small  number  of  votes 
compared  to  those  given  for  the  two  main 
political  parties.  Those  who  are  most  active 
in  connexion  with  this  party  are  also  pro- 
minent in  expressing  the  views  of  the  labour 
party  in  the  press.  The  absolute  defeat  of 
this  party  at  the  polls  seems  to  show  that 
the  anti  - capitalist  attitude  of  the  most 
extreme  of  the  advocates  of  the  working- 
man does  not  meet  with  the  sympathy  of  the 
bulk  of  the  working-classes.  We  hope  that 
this  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  more  cordial 
relations  exist  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed than  labour  orators  are  apt  to 
suppose. 


THE  “Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects ” (No.  17)  contains  an  account  of 
a deputation  to  the  Bridges  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council  on  the  subject 
of  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge.  The  deputa- 
tion consisted  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Sir  A. 
Blomfield,  Mr.  Brydon,  Mr.  Caroe,  Mr. 
Romaine-Walker,  and  Mr.  Mountford.  They 
laid  before  the  Bridges  Committee  drawings 
showing  the  design  prepared  by  the  Art 
Committee  of  the  Institute  for  the  new 
bridge,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  the 
Institute.  Mr.  Waterhouse  explained  that 
they  desired  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  design  for  the  ironwork  prepared 
by  the  engineer  to  the  County  Council,  but 
they  had  increased  the  width  of  the  stone 
piers  from  12-6  ft.  to  17  ft.,  as  they  considered 
this  width  necessary  to  give  the  bridge  a 
sufficiently  monumental  appearance  ; and  they 
corbelled  out  the  footpath,  partly  to  reduce 
cost,  partly  to  give  a sufficient  degree  of 
shadow  on  the  ironwork  beneath.  This  is  a 
doubtful  arrangement.  The  Art  Committee 
propose  to  reproduce  “ in  a somewhat  more 
solid  shape”  the  characteristic  design  of  the 
balustrade  over  the  existing  bridge,  and 
certainly  it  is  well  worth  reproducing,  but  it 
will  have  a very  different  effect  when  placed 
on  a corbelled-out  footpath  from  what  it  has 
on  the  present  bridge,  where  it  is  the  finish, 
perpendicularly,  of  the  bridge  design.  The 
Committee  also  suggested  that  Portland 
stone  might  be  used  above  the  water-line  in- 
stead of  granite,  as  more  pleasing  in  appear- 
ance as  well  as  more  economical.  As  the 
homogeneous  character  of  the  bridge  as  a 
whole  is  already  destroyed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  iron,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much 
consequence  if  the  homogeneous  character 
of  the  piers  also  is  destroyed.  Such  a struc- 
ture as  is  intended  can  never  be  monumental, 
and  the  corbelling  out  of  the  footpath  will 
make  it  even  less  so  than  it  might  have 
been.  The  Chairman  of  the  Bridges  Com- 
mittee feared  that  the  Conservators  ol  the 
Thames  would  never  allow  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  width  in  the  piers.  Are  the  Con- 
servators masters  of  the  situation  ? It  seems 
rather  odd  that  they  should  be  supposed  to 
have  absolute  power  in  regard  to  such  a 
matter  as  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
piers  of  a bridge. 


THE  work  in  the  1S95  National  Competi- 
tion of  Schools  of  Art  is  at  present 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  in  the  iron 
building  adjoining  the  Machinery  Section, 
Southern  Galleries,  Exhibition  Road.  It  is 
an  interesting  collection,  which  shows  the 
sort  of  work  that  the  examiners  consider 
worthy  of  reward,  but  the  excellence  varies 
considerably,  from  a few  good  things  to  a 
considerable  number  which  are  of  very 
commonplace  character.  The  exhibits  com- 
prise specimens  of  modelling  in  all  its 
branches,  drawing  lrom  the  antique  figure 
and  from  the  living  model,  figure-painting 
from  the  nude  and  from  the  antique  cast, 
painting  from  still  life,  and  ornament  in 
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monochrome.  There  are  also  many  designs 
for  textiles,  laces,  carpets,  hangings,  drapery, 
wall-papers,  internal  decoration,  stained 
glass,  historic  ornament,  pottery,  tiles,  iron- 
work, and  book  illustrations.  As  usual, 
architectural  design  is  not  well  repre- 
sented in  the  “ National  ” competition,  the 
results  of  which  are  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington,  and  the  strictures  on  the  work 
which  appear  in  the  report  ot  the  judges, 
Messrs.  Aitchison,  T.  G.  Jackson,  and  J.  J. 
Stevenson,  appear  to  be  fully  deserved. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Quennell,  of 
Lambeth,  is  awarded  a gold  medal ; this 
design  for  an  art  gallery  appeared  in  last 
year’s  competition  lor  the  Soane  Medallion. 
The  planning  appears  to  be  crude  in  its 
arrangement,  and  the  interior  decoration  is 
remarkable  in  character  and  out  of  scale. 
There  are  some  good  points  about  the  ele- 
vations. Mr.  A.  H.  Hodge,  of  Glasgow,  has 
received  a silver  medal  for  his  design  for  an 
Art  Garden  ; the  drawings  show  consider- 
able imagination  of  and  a feeling  for 
colour,  but  the  design  as  a whole  repre- 
sents a most  impossible  piece  of  archi- 
tecture. Mr.  E.  F.  Reynolds  takes  a silver 
m '•dal  for  a design  for  a river  - side 
warehouse,  to  which  one  turns  with 
much  pleasure.  The  work  of  Mr.  T.  A. 
W illiams,  of  Chester,  also  well  deserves  a 
silver  medal  for  a design  for  a memorial 
church.  Architectural  sketches  are  well 
represented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lenferty’s  work, 
holiday  sketches  in  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
which  receive  a gold  medal.  Mr.  R.  I.  Beale 
takes  a bronze  medal  with  some  interesting 
sketches  of  a Jacobean  pulpit.  Mr.  Beale 
shows  considerable  perception  of  light  and 
shade,  and  in  this  respect  his  work  is  good. 
Architectural  drawings  from  measurement  of 
actual  work  comprise  some  rather  ordinary 
work,  from  which  Mr.  J.  T.  Walker’s 
drawings  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Banbury, 
have  been  selected  for  a silver  medal. 
The  architectural  work  as  a whole  does 
not  arouse  our  admiration  to  any  extent, 
and  if  the  work  exhibited  here  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  South  Kensington  methods 
of  teaching  architecture,  the  sooner  those 
methods  are  improved  the  better.  Space 
permits  only  brief  reference  to  objects 
in  other  departments  of  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
G.  J.  Carder  exhibits  a picture-frame  of  oak, 
with  white  gesso  decoration,  which  deservedly 
receives  a silver  medal;  another  is  flanked 
by  book-cover  with  gesso  decoration,  which  re- 
ceive bronze  medals ; these  are  capital  designs 
and  worth  study.  Mr.  Charles  Lawford,  of 
Leicester,  exhibits  an  excellent  design  for  a 
Brussels  stair  carpet,  which  has  received  a 
silver  medal ; we  should  like  to  see  Brussels 
carpets  of  moderate  price  and  equally  good 
design  more  easily  obtainable.  The  rest  of 
the  exhibition  contains  work  of  varying 
excellence.  The  architectural  section  of  this 
exhibition  seems  to  contain  the  least  satisfac- 
tory work. 


THERE  are  so  many  buildings  in  London. 

and  other  large  cities  which  depend 
for  their  stability  upon  a metal  framework, 
that  experiments  carried  out  with  a view  to- 
ascertain  the  effects  of  a fire  upon  the  iron 
or  steelwork  of  which  they  are  composed 
cannot  fail  to  be  ot  very  great  interest  to  all 
who  are  responsible  for  structures  of  this 
character.  Experiments  were  made  a short 
time  ago  at  Vienna,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  City  Surveyor,  with  the  object  of  testing 
the  efficiency  of  various  building  materials 
against  fire,  and  also  to  ascertain  what 
protection  they  were  capable  of  affording 
to  ironwork.  To  make  these  tests  a brick 
chamber  some  12  ft.  by  8 ft.  in  plan  and 
H2  ft.  high  was  built,  and  in  the  centre  an 
iron  column  was  constructed  consisting  of 
two  channel-bars,  5^  in.  by  2f  in.  These 
channels  were  placed  2%  in.  apart,  back  to 
back,  and  were  braced  together  with  light 
lattice-bars.  Within  the  space  between  the 
channels  test-bars,  composed  of  various 
alloys  melting  at  temperatures  between 
T5°  deg.  Fahr.  and  1,650  deg.  Fahr.,  were 
placed,  the  column  afterwards  being 
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surrounded  with  brickwork  in  mortar, 
thus  forming  a pier  some  18  in.  square. 
In  order  that  the  test  should  as  nearly  cs 
possible  resemble  the  conditions  met  with  in 
actual  practice,  the  column  was  loaded  with 
a sufficient  weight  to  cause  a stress  of  3^ 
tons  per  square  inch  on  the  ironwork.  Fuel 
was  then  strewed  over  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  to  a depth  of  some  3 ft.,  and  the 
firing  was  fully  maintained  for  a space  of 
ih  hours,  and  was  subsequently  extinguished 
by  the  fire  brigade.  The  heat  had,  however, 
been  so  great  that  it  was  not  until  the  next 
day  that  a thorough  examination  of  its  effect 
could  be  made,  but  it  was  then  discovered 
that  although  the  edges  of  the  brickwork 
pier  were  crumbled  to  an  extent  ot  U in., 
the  iron  column  was  quite  uninjured,  and 
only  the  test-bar,  capable  of  fusing  at  1 50  deg. 
Fahr.,  showed  any  indication  of  melting.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  brickwork  was  of 
ample  thickness  to  protect  the  ironwork,  and 
that  when  such  construction  is  adopted  in 
actual  practice  a building  is  probably  as  fire- 
proof as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 


THE  demolitions  that  have  been  made  in 
course  of  the  past  few  years  in  Austin 
Friars  will  shortly  be  followed  by  the 
removal  of  Nos.  10,  11,  and  6L  These 
stand  on  nearly  5,000  ft.  super.,  with  a 
frontage  to  Austin  Friars-square,  of  which 
they  form  the  west  side.  Nos.  10  and  n, 
built  of  red  brick,  afford  good  plain  examples 
of  the  genuine  Queen  Anne  style.  The 
former  has  a date  “1704’'  on  the  rain- 
pipe  ; it  is  entered  by  a flight  of  steps,  the 
wide  and  handsome  staircase  is  panelled,  and 
has  a painted  ceiling;  No.  11,  also  gained 
by  steps,  is  distinguished  by  a carved 
doorway.  Close  by  is  the  site  of  the  old 
mansion,  with  its  terraced  garden,  which 
belonged  to  the  Dutch  trader  Herman 
Olmius,  or  Van  Olm  (1705-18),  and  his 
younger  daughter's  descendants  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Adrian  Lernoult,*  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  which  we  adverted  in  a “ Note  ” on 
March  3,  1888.  The  removal  of  No.  36, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within,  will  give  oppor- 
tunity for  improving  the  approach  into  Great 
St.  Helen’s  ; it  is,  perhaps,  a contemporary 
of  the  house,  Crosby  Hall  Chambers,  which 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  nearly  com- 
pleted premises  which  have  been  built  by 
Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  after  Mr.  W.  Gwyther's 
designs,  lor  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  The 
inner  front  of  the  Chambers  had  an  eleva- 
tion of  a rustic  ground  floor,  with  pilasters 
on  the  first  floor ; a design  that  has  been 
attributed  to  Inigo  Jones  and  is  illustrated 
in  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo’s  “ Itinerary  of 
the  Ward  of  Bishopsgate,”  1862.  We  are 
informed  that  in  the  new  building  will  be 
preserved  the  fine  Jacobean  chimneypiece  of 
stone  and  carved  wood,  bearing  in  its  central 
panel,  the  initials  and  date  “ G.  B.,  1633.” 


THE  painting  by  Holbein,  which  it  has 
been  stated  the  Barbers’  Company  are 
willing  to  sell  for  15,000/.,  will  shortly  be 
deposited  for  public  inspection  in  the  Guild- 
ball  Art  Gallery.  It  now  hangs,  together 
with  other  notable  pictures, 'in  the  Company’s 
Court  Room,  or  Parlour,  an  apartment  that 
was  built  circa  1636,  after  Inigo  Jones's 
designs,  but  suffered  some  damage  in  the 
Great  Fire.  The  Livery  Hall  was  pulled 
down  some  years  since  ; its  stone  doorway, 
by  Jones,  was,  however,  refixed  in  the  new 
gateway.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Parlour  was 
redecorated  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee,  who  constructed  the 
lantern-light  in  place  of  the  cupola  that  had 
been  erected  in  or  about  1752,  and  was 
again  decorated  in  1878  by  Mr.  C.  Herbert 
Shoppee.  The  famous  picture,  executed  on 
a gilt  ground,  on  oak  panel,  represents  King 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  act  of  committing  to 
Thomas  Vicary,  Master,  a new  charter  for 
uniting  the  Chirurgeons  and  Barbers  in 


* See  Mr.  Philip  Norman's  “ London  Signs  and  In- 
scriptions.” 1893. 


one  corporation,  1541.  It  contains  portraits 
of  several  celebrities,  amongst  them  being 
Dr.  Butts,  Dr.  Chamber,  Warden  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  Dean  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
Westminster,  and  principal  physician  to  the 
King;  James  Mumford,  *'  King's  Surgeon”; 
Nicholas  Symson  and  Edward  Harman, 
“King's  Barbers”;  and  Sir  John  Ayliffe, 
whom  Edward  VI.  knighted — he  also  was  a 
" King’s  Surgeon.”  The  silver-gilt  Grace 
cup  and  cover,  with  four  pendant  bells, 
given  by  the  King  in  celebration  of  the 
event,  is  considered  by  many  to  display  the 
influence  of  Holbein.  The  Company  possess 
the  copper-plate,  by  Bernard  Baron,  of  the 
picture.  They  paid  him  150  guineas  (1735)  < 
impressions  of  the  plate  were  sold  by  T. 
Bowles  at  half-a-guinea  each.  For  some  of 
the  foregoing  particulars  we  are  indebted 
to  an  account  written  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee, 
some  time  the  Company's  architect  and 
surveyor,  and  Master  in  1S78. 


WE  [heard  of  an  amusing  instance  the 
other  day  of  the  way  in  which  some 
of  the  public  regard  the  work  of  an  architect. 
A lady  who  thought  of  building  called  at  a 
publishers  to  procure  a book  on  dwelling- 
houses,  and  having  found  a book  of  designs 
and  plans  by  an  architect,  which  was  much 
to  her  satisfaction,  stated  her  intention  of 
calling  on  the  author  of  the  book  to  talk  to 
him  further  about  the  proposed  house.  A 
doubt  as  to  the  modus  operandi,  however, 
flitted  across  her  mind,  for  she  turned  back 
as  she  was  leaving  the  shop  with  the  ques- 
tion— “ Does  Mr.  make  them  himself, 

and  send  them  into  the  country?  ” 

1 ♦ \ 

DANGEROUS  STATE  OF  SALISBURY 
TOWER. 

The  following  is  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield’s  report 
on  the  serious  condition  of  Salisbury  spire,  or  (to 
speak  more  correctly)  of  Salisbury  tower,  for,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  report,  the  real  failure  is  in 
the  masonry  of  the  tower  : the  spire,  in  itself,  we 
believe,  is  in  good  condition,  but  the  collapse  of 
the  tower  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the  spire,  the 
thrust  of  which  is  also  partly  the  source  of  the 
danger.  The  report  was  communicated  by  the 
Dean  of  Salisbury  to  the  Times  of  Saturday  last, 
and  has  no  doubt  been  seen  by  many  of  our  readers, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  put  it  on  record  in  our 
columns  for  future  reference  : — 

“ Salisbury  Cathedal. 

June  29. 

During  the  progress  of  certainTminor  repairs  in 
the  central  tower  it  became  evident  that  something 
was  seriously  amiss  with  the  upper  part  of  the  two 
western  stair  turrets  which  required  investigation. 

A scaffold  was  accordingly  erected  round  the 
north-west  turret,  from  which  a close  and  careful 
examination  has  been  made,  with  the  result  that  its 
state  proves  to  be  even  worse  than  was  feared. 

A good  deal  of  the  external  stonework  is  split  and 
fractured  and  is  in  so  loose  and  unsafe  a condition 
that  no  assurance  can  be  given  of  security  from 
some  serious  disaster  which  might  at  any  time  occur. 
Certain  cracks  which  are  observable  internally, 
especially  one  in  the  base  of  the  spire  at  this  angle, 
though  they  are  certainly  not  altogether  new,  show 
indications  of  a slight  recent  movement  which 
would  inevitably  become  dangerously  aggravated 
by  any  considerable  fall  of  portions  of  the  external 
stonework. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  the  pre- 
cise cause  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  these 
turrets,  but  various  adverse  agencies  have  no  doubt 
been  gradually  at  work  for  many  years  past. 

Of  these  the  principal  are,  first,  the  numerous  iron 
bands,  rods,  and  ties  which  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  many  of  them  in  the  most  in- 
judicious manner. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  protect  some  of 
them  with  lead  from  wet  and  consequent  corrosion, 
but  this  has  in  many  places  altogether  failed  and 
made  matters  worse  rather  than  better.  The  next 
agents  are  wet  and  frost,  which  have  gradually 
done  much  damage  ; and  the  third  is  to  be  found  in 
the  great  thrust  of  the  spire,  which  is  continually 
active. 

Nothing  can  be  done  to  lessen  or  modify  this  last 
element  of  danger,  but  it  is  imperative  to  render  the 
angle-turrets,  which  receive  so  much  of  it,  as  sound 
and  strong  as  they  can  be  made. 

For  this  purpose  any  attempt  at  small  repairs  or 
patching  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  positively 
dangerous.  The  work  that  is  called  for  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case  is  emphatically  not  one  of 
restoration,  but  of  repair,  which  is  absolutely  essen- 


tial for  safety,  and  which  to  be  effectual  must  be 
complete  and  thorough. 

The  greatest  care,  caution,  and  skill  will  be  neces- 
sary in  dealing  with  the  damaged  portions  of  both 
these  turrets. 

I should  recommend  the  completion  of  the  north- 
west turret  first,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  the 
repair  of  the  corresponding  one  on  the  south  side. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  work  necessary  to  put  these  turrets  in 
a sound  and  satisfactory  state,  but  it  will  probably 
amount  to  about  5,000/. 

Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  A.R.A." 

The  subject  is  likely  to  be  of  so  much  interest 
to  our  readers,  and  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  weak  angles  of  a tower  with  such  a great 
superincumbent  weight  on  it  is  such  an  awkward 
one,  that  we  have  asked  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  if 
he  can  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  means 
it  is  proposed  to  adopt  to  put  the  tower  in  a staie 
of  security.  He  has  replied  in  the  following 
letter 

“ Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  your  inquiries  as 
to  my  report  on  the  state  of  the  western  angle- 
turrets  of  the  central  tower  and  spire  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  a point  has  not  yet  been  reached  when 
a detailed  description  of  the  modus  operandi  is 
possible. 

The  present  scaffold  was  only  erected  to  provide 
a means  of  closer  examination  than  was  possible 
in  any  other  way  at  certain  points,  and  it  is  quite 
sufficient  for  that  purpose  ; but  before  anything 
more  can  be  done,  or  the  precise  means  of 
dealing  with  a difficult  and  complicated  under- 
taking can  be  decided,  this  scaffold  must  be 
supplemented  and  made  strong  enough  to  receive 
such  shoring,  strutting,  and  needling  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  This  preliminary  will  be  the 
first  thing  which  will  occupy  my  attention. 

With  regard  to  subsequent  proceedings,  all  I 
can  say  with  certainty  at  present  is,  that  my 
endeavour  will  be  to  avoid  the  use  of  iron 
altogether. 

Wherever  I find  it  possible  I hope  to  remove 
the  bars  and  plates  which  have  done  so  much 
mischief  in  the  past,  and  in  future  to  rely  on 
bonders  and  bonding  courses  of  stone,  which,  if 
properly  used  and  well  joggled  and  dowelled, 
are  in  every  way  much  more  satisfactory  and 
reliable. 

You  will,  of  course,  understand  that  I do  not 
refer  to  the  great  iron  ties  and  bands  of  the  tower 
below,  but  to  numerous  small  rods,  bands,  and 
plates  which  I believe  to  have  been  introduced  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  angle-turrets  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Sherlock,  that  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago. — Faithfully  yours, 

Arthur  W.  Blomfield.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 

III.— stansted  mountfichet. 

On  Saturday  last  a party  of  fifteen  members 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  including  the 
President,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  journeyed,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Earle,  to  Stansted 
Mountfichet,  to  inspect  some  of  the  works  there 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Caroe.  The  heavy  rain 
experienced  had  doubtless  some  effect  on  the 
numbers  of  the  party,  but  owing  to  the  kindness 
of  the  host,  Sir  James  Blyth,  Bart.,  covered 
carriages  were  provided,  and  met  the  visitors  at 
Bishop’s  Stortford  station.  The  first  objective 
point  was  “ Woodhouse,”  the  residence  of  Sir 
James  Blyth,  and,  after  being  refreshed  by 
luncheon,  the  members  inspected  the  additions 
made  under  Mr.  Caroe,  a part  only  of  the  clever 
design  he  has  prepared,  as  well  as  the  old  house 
and  subsequent  additions.  By  taking  advantage 
of  the  varied  natural  levels  of  the  site,  the  archi- 
tect has  given  the  benefit  of  two  virtual  ground 
floors,  the  lower  having  the  hall  and  dining-room 
for  its  principal  features,  and  the  upper  providing 
the  drawing-room,  library,  and  billiard-room. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Mr.  Caroe’s 
arrangement  is  the  hanging  partition  which  divides 
the  dining-room  when  required,  so  as  to  form  a 
cosy  little  room  for  a small  family  party.  This 
partition  is  hung  with  counter  balance  weights,  to 
which  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  water 
gives  a sufficient  lifting  power  to  raise  the  parti- 
tion. When  this  water  is  run  off  the  partition 
slowly  descends. 

The  weather  fortunately  clearing  somewhat 
in  the  afternoon,  the  party  were  able  to  proceed 
to  the  church,  which  has  been  entirely  built  from 
Mr.  Caroe’s  designs,  and  the  tower  of  which  is 
now  being  completed.  The  church  consists  of 
chancel  and  chancel  aisle,  or  chapel,  nave  and 
transept,  a south  aisle  and  western  gallery.  There 
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re  many  interesting  features  in  the  design, 
lOssibly  too  many,  as  one  feels  somewhat 
worried  by  a little  too  much  fidget.  This 
5 particularly  noticeable  in  the  tower,  by 
eason  largely  of  the  sharp  contrast  between 
he  red  brick  and  Weldon  stone,  a con- 
rast  which  the  softening  hand  of  time  and 
leather  will  reduce.  The  detail  is  based  on  a 
ate  phase  of  Perpendicular,  and  hardly  escapes 
he  thinness  which  is  often  characteristic  of  modern 
vork  so  based.  The  men  of  the  fifteenth  century 
elt  their  work  incomplete  without  colour,  and  a 
imilar  feeling  seems  to  have  inspired  the  archi- 
ed of  this  building  with  the  idea  of  using  metal 
or  the  purpose.  Bronze  lions  are  thus  dotted  on 
he  oak  pulpit,  and  are  some  day,  when  a generous 
lonor  comes  along,  to  be  accompanied  by  bronze 
igures.  So,  too,  the  roof  is  intended  to  have 
>ak  angels  under  its  trusses,  and  these  angels 
lave  bronze,  or  rather  green  copper,  wings.  As  a 
•pecimen  and  an  incentive  to  the  benevolent,  the 
irchitect  has  presented  the  first  and,  up  to  the 
iresent,  the  only  one  of  these  angels.  The  colour- 
one  of  the  gun-metal  lectern,  made  by  Messrs, 
jinger,  of  Frome,  fromMr.  Caroe's  design,  is  very 
ileasant.  A happy  effect  is  obtained  in  the  internal 
.tonework  by  the  random  use  of  Ketton,  Caster- 
on,  and  Bath,  the  varied  textures  and  tints  of 
vhich  go  a long  way  to  minimise  the  deficiencies 
>f  Perpendicular  ; indeed,  the  interior  is  far  more 
atisfactory  than  the  exterior,  a result  to  which 
he  treatment  of  the  stonework  just  mentioned, 
,nd  the  quiet  tone  of  the  open  oak  roof,  largely 
:ontribute.  We  have  spoken  of  the  detail  as 
iased  on  Perpendicular,  but  Mr.  Caroe  is 
vidently  a long  way  from  being  a purist,  either 
n detail  or  in  ecclesiology,  as  the  credence  is  on 
he  north  side  of  the  chancel  and  the  piscina  on 
be  south,  in  a hagioscope.  We  have  illustrated 
|his  building  in  our  issues  for  August  10  and 

ovember  23,  1SS9,  June  28,  1890,  and  August 
\g,  1891. 

From  the  church  a return  was  made  to 
‘Woodhouse,”  where  the  carriages  were  in 
vaiting  to  convey  the  party  to  “ Blythwood 
rarm,”  the  famous  dairy-farm  which  contains 
ome  of  the  finest  and  best  bred  Jersey  cows  and 
nulls  in  England.  These  were  duly  inspected 
Ind  admired,  as  well  as  the  Shire  horses  and 
Bouthdowns,  but  the  buildings  being  adapted 
jrom  old  barns  and  other  adjuncts  of  an  arable 
iarm  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  models.  In  the 
middle  of  the  show-yard,  however,  a pavilion  has 
peen  erected  from  Mr.  Caroe’s  designs,  which 
furnished  the  architectural  object  of  the  visit  to 
he  farm.  This  is  a simple  but  pleasing  shelter  for 
visitors  on  show-days,  of  white  woodwork,  large 
sheets  of  plate-glass,  which  it  need  hardly  be  said 
vere  not  earnestly  desired  by  the  designer,  and 
)ak  shingles  with  a red  brick  chimney  through 
he  apex  of  roof.  A close  earthenware  stove  with 
:himney  mantel  all  round,  forms  the  centre  of  the 
nterior,  and  affords  the  architect  a means  of  intro- 
ducing some  nice  detail. 

j Returning  to  “ Woodhouse,”  the  stables  were 
visited,  which  do  not  present  features  for  remark, 
Jther  than  the  use  of  white  glazed  bricks  for  lining, 
rnd  the  abandonment  of  the  ordinary  method  of 
;table-door  hanging  in  two  heights,  both  of  which 
ifforded  topics  of  discussion.  The  glass-houses 
vere  then  visited  as  well  as  the  engine  and 
Dynamo  room  which  furnish  the  lighting  of  the 
house  and  other  premises,  as  well  as  the  motive 
power  in  the  dairy.  The  dairy  was  the  last  thing 
(visited,  a charmingly-designed,  luxuriously-fitted, 
example  of  dairy  work.  The  dairy  proper  is 
below  with  two  rooms,  lined  with  Carrara  marble, 
(walls,  ceiling  and  floors,  and  divided  from  each 
pther  by  a plate-glass  partition.  An  electric 
motor  drives  the  separator  and  churn,  and  these 
(were  seen  in  operation.  Above  the  dairy  is  a tea- 
iroom,  luxuriously-fitted  with  oak  joinery,  India 
matting,  lincrusta,  and  with  a balcony  all  round. 
[Here  tea  was  provided  for  the  visitors,  after 
which  the  carriages  conveyed  them  to  the  station, 
(concluding  a very  pleasant  day’s  outing,  in  spite  of 
(the  adverse  weather. 


Monument  to  Henri  Murder,  in  the  Luxembourg  Garden , Paris. — M.  Bouillon , Sculptor. 


] MONUMENT  TO  HENRI  MURGER. 

| We  give  an  illustration,  from  a photograph,  of 
the  monument  recently  erected  in  the  garden  of 
the  Luxembourg  to  the  memory  of  Henri  Miirger, 
mentioned  in  our  last  “ Letter  from  Paris”  (p.  5, 
ante).  Merger’s  principal  work,  the  “Vie  de 
Boheme,”  with  its  extraordinary  and  no  doubt 
somewhat  exaggerated  sketch  of  the  artist  life  of 
the  Quartier  Latin  in  old  days,  is  well  known  to 
many  English  readers.  The  monument  is  the 
work  of  M.  Bouillon,  the  sculptor  also  of  the 
monument  to  Theophile  Gautier  at  Tarbes. 


ROYAL  ARC  l LEO  LOG  I CAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  Institute  held  its  meeting  this  year  at 
Scarborough  as  its  headquarters,  commencing 
proceedings  on  Tuesday,  the  16th,  when  the 
Mayor  received  the  visitors  at  the  Court  House 
in  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
dc-livered  his  Presidential  address,  which  did  not 
deal  with  any  special  points  in  archaeological 
study,  but  was  merely,  as  he  himself  characterised 
it,  a lew  reflections  as  to  the  general  importance  and 
interest  of  the  study  of  the  relics  of  past  ages. 
Not  only  the  historian,  he  observed,  but  the 
architect,  the  artist,  and  the  mechanic,  as  well  as 
the  naturalist,  the  philologist,  and  the  numis- 
matist might  be  laid  under  great  obligation  by  the 
investigations  and  researches  of  such  a society  as 
this.  Yet  there  was  something  quite  apart  from 
the  emotional  experience  which  they  were  trying  to 
analyse,  the  impression  received,  and  the  interest 
felt  in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  quite  apart  from 
the  collateral  bearing  upon  special  pursuits.  When 
they  tried  to  examine  the  sensations  produced  by 
the  contemplation  of  what  was  old,  they  would 
find  that  they  arose  not  so  much  from  the  thing 
itself  as  from  ideas  associated  with  it.  If,  instead 
of  an  abbey,  a castle,  or  a lake  dwelling,  they  were 
to  come  upon  a crag  or  a boulder  which  closely 


resembled  these  forms,  they  would  certainly  not 
j be  impressed  in  the  same  way.  They  might  be 
| interested  in  them  from  a mineralogical  or  geo- 
logical point  of  view,  but  that  interest  would  be 
j of  a very  different  kind  from  that  experienced 
I in  the  contemplation  of  an  ancient  ruin.  The 
difference  lay  in  this,  that  there  were  associations 
j of  ideas  connected  with  one  class  of  objects  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  other,  and  these  associations 
belonged  especially  to  the  human  element.  As 
they  looked  at  an  ancient  castle  they  thought  of 
the  great  kings  or  nobles  who  dwelt  in  it  centuries 
ago,  with  their  households  and  retainers.  They 
wondered  what  kind  of  lives  they  lived,  what 
share  they  had  in  human  joys  and  earthly  sorrows. 

. They  imagined  for  themselves  the  deadly  struggles 
which  had  taken  place  beneath  the  castle  walls, 
or  the  great  festivities  which  had  been  held  within. 
They  often  said,  “ If  these  walls  could  speak  what 
tales  they  could  tell.”  It  was  not  the  mere  ruin 
itself  which  stirred  their  feelings,  however  grand, 
or  massive,  or  picturesque  it  might  be.  It  was 
its  human  history  which  spoke  to  their  hearts  as 
they  looked  upon  its  silent  walls. 

In  the  afternoon  a visit  was  paid  to  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary,  which  was  described  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hull,  who  went  into  the  subject  of  the 
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connexion  of  the  church  with  the  Cistercians. 
The  party  afterwards  visited  the  castle,  which  was 
described  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  F.S.A.,  who 
pointed  out  the  special  character  of  the  windows 
and  fireplaces,  in  which  herring-bone  work  is 
extensively  used. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Sir  George  Sitwell,  who  was  unable 
to  read  his  promised  paper  on  “ History  and 
State,”  owing  to  election  engagements,  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  F.  Haverfield,  F.S.A., 
on  “ Roman  Yorkshire.”  In  the  course  of  the 
paper  he  said  that  it  might  be  assumed 
that  Yorkshire  was  occupied  at  some  period 
before  the  time  of  Agricola.  There  was  definite 
evidence  of  a technical  kind  that  it  had  been 
actually  occupied  on  or  before  ioo  B.c.  There 
was  evidence  that  a certain  regiment  was  in 
garrison  in  York,  which  was  destroyed  very  soon 
after  ioo  is.c.,  and  disappeared  from  history.  The 
advance  in  Yorkshire  was  made  from  Lincoln, 
which  was  for  a long  time  the  foremost  post  of 
the  Roman  advance  before  they  got  to  York. 
The  Roman  road  proceeded  first  of  all  from 
London  to  Lincoln,  and  from  Lincoln  it  took 
a sweep  westward  round  the  marshes  of  the 
Humber  to  York.  The  character  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Yorkshire  was  rightly  described  as 
being  a military  occupation.  In  Silchester, 
Leicester,  Canterbury,  London  civil  life  predomi- 
nated, for  there  the  Romans  had  set  up  their 
recognised  form  of  municipal  constitution.  South 
of  the  Humber  there  were  practically  no  troops, 
except  at  Chester  and  Caerlaen,  which  were 
intended  to  dominate  Wales ; but  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Northern  part  of  Britain  was  made  into 
one  huge  frontier  to  keep  quiet  the  tribes  in 
Scotland,  and  the  tribes  pouring  into  Scotland 
from  Ireland.  At  York,  however,  there  was 
a definite  colony,  with  a full  municipal  consti- 
tution, but  York  with  the  neighbouring 
occupation  at  Aldborough  must  be  regarded  as 
merely  towns  in  which  the  civil  elements  neces- 
sarily went  with  the  military  life  found  there. 
With  the  exceptions  of  York  and  Aldborough 
there  were  very  few  remains  of  Roman  villas  in 
the  county.  The  other  places  of  which  traces 
were  found  were  military  forts,  which  were 
arranged  along  the  roads.  In  dealing  with  the 
transformation  of  Roman  Yorkshire  under  sub- 
sequent occupations,  Mr.  Haverfield  said  that 
after  the  Romans  left  the  island  the  Roman 
element  seemed  to  have  lasted  longer,  mainly 
because  of  the  hills,  than  it  did  elsewhere.  The 
little  kingdom  of  Elmet,  near  Leeds,  seemed  to 
have  held  its  own  against  the  Saxons  down  to  the 
year  625,  and  when  it  was  conquered  it  was  con- 
quered at  a time  when  the  ferocity  of  the  Saxons 
had  somewhat  abated.  In  fact,  speaking 
generally,  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons 
was  a much  longer  business  than  was  generally 
supposed,  and  in  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  north 
and  west  of  Yorkshire  the  Britons  had  held  out 
for  a very  long  time.  After  Mr.  Haverfield’s 
paper,  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope  read  a paper  on  some  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  Scarborough. 

On  the  17th  the  members  visited  Bridlington, 
where  they  met  at  the  Priory  Church,  which  was 
described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  church  was  only  a frag- 
ment of  a much  larger  building,  for  the  origin 
of  which  they  must  go  back  to  Saxon  times, 
when,  as  they  learned  from  Doomsday  Book, 
there  was  a church  at  Bridlington.  About  1120 
William  de  Gant  founded  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  of  Bridlington,  a Priory  of  Austin  or  black 
canons.  The  church  was  enlarged  for  their 
accommodation,  and  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and 
became  a divided  church,  the  eastern  part  being 
practically  a private  chapel  of  the  canons,  and  the 
nave,  or  western  portion,  continuing  as  the  parish 
church.  It  so  remained  until  the  suppression  in 
1 53S,  when  all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  church 
—the  presbytery,  central  tower  and  transepts, 
with  all  the  monastic  buildings — was  pulled  down, 
and  only  the  parish  part  of  the  erection  remained. 
Mr.  Hope  showed,  by  the  aid  of  a plan  based 
upon  a survey  of  the  buildings  taken  at  the  sup- 
pression, the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the 
destroyed  portion,  and  of  the  sites  of  the  monastic 
buildings. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  visited  Burton 
Agnes  Church  and  Hall,  which  were  described  by 
Mr.  J.  Bilson,  of  Hull.  After  the  return  to 
Scarborough,  in  the  evening  the  Antiquarian  Sec- 
tion was  opened  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  by  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins,  who  dealt  with  the  history  of 
palaeolithic  and  neolithic  man,  as  shown  by  the 
remains  found  in  recent  aees,  pointing  out  how, 
from  these  remains,  could  be  compiled  the  history 
of  times  before  written  records  began. 

On  the  1 8th  the  members  visited  Whitby, 


where  the  Rev.  Canon  Atkinson  gave  a discourse 
on  the  history  of  the  site  and  building,  observing 
that  they  might  go  back  for  at  least  S20  years  to 
a period  when  architecturally  superintended  works 
were  going  on  there  and  immediately  adjacent. 
They  were  not  to  infer  that  there  had  been  no 
sort  Of  architectural  work  of  that  class  in 
this  close  vicinity  before  the  period  he  had 
mentioned ; there  had  been  more  than  one 
abbey  church  on  that  site  at  earlier  periods. 
The  old  Saxon  monastery  had  extended  all 
around,  though  no  doubt  it  was  of  very 
limited  area  to  begin  with.  He  considered  that 
there  were  a few  small  cells  in  the  old  Saxon 
monastery,  and  probably  a small  abbey  church. 
Afterwards  they  extended  their  borders.  The 
cliffs  must  have  receded  at  least  100  yards  since 
the  original  monastic  settlement  was  founded. 
The  building  of  the  abbey  church  commenced 
from  about  121S  to  1220,  and,  after  going  on  for 
some  time,  he  thought  there  was  a pause  in  the 
progress  of  the  work.  Then  a recommencement 
took  place  for  the  completion  of  two  transepts. 
There  might  be  other  reasons,  but  he  conceived 
that  want  of  funds  was  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  stoppage  of  the  work  in  certain 
sections. 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Plope  spoke  at  some 
length  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  building. 
The  company  then  repaired  to  the  ancient  parish 
church,  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  in  the  evening  left  by  special  train 
for  Scarborough. 

On  the  19th  the  members  visited  St.  Mary's, 
Beverley,  where  Mr.  J.  Bilson,  F.S.A.,  read 
a paper  giving  a detailed  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  church,  and  after  lunch  the  party 
met  again  at  Beverley  Minster,  which  was 
also  described  in  a paper  by  Mr.  Bilson. 
A tour  of  the  building  was  afterwards  made, 
and  explanations  given  of  the  recently- 
discovered  remains  of  the  Chapter  House  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  of  the  well 
near  the  altar,  which  it  was  supposed  received  the 
water  from  the  piscina,  and  which  was  brought  to 
light  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr. 
Stephenson.  The  tomb  of  an  unknown  eccle- 
siastic in  the  east  aisle  of  the  north  transept  was 
described  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  and  the  musical 
instruments  shown  above  the  pillars  of  the 
arcading  of  the  nave,  in  the  hands  of  stone  figures, 
were  explained  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  at  Scarborough,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Mortimer  read  a paper  on  “The  Pits  on 
Allerston  Moor,”  reviewing  the  various  explana- 
tions which  had  been  given  of  them,  and  drawing 
the  conclusion  that  the  correct  explanation  of  them 
was,  that  they  were  unfinished  entrenchments. 
Whilst  he  rejected  in  the  main  the  village  theory 
of  these  groups  of  pits,  he  did  not  entirely  ignore 
the  existence  of  the  remains  of  pit-dwellings  in 
\orkshire,  as,  in  several  instances,  he  had  dis- 
covered their  undoubted  remains  in  connexion 
with  some  British  barrows  which  he  had  opened. 

Dr.  W.  Stephenson  then  read  a paper  on 
Beverley  in  the  olden  times,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  described  how,  between  1344  and  1366, 
work  was  carried  out  which,  he  believed,  very 
materially  altered  the  condition  and  appearance  of 
the  town,  and  immense  amounts  of  “ white  stone” 
chalk  were  used  in  raising  the  streets  to  a higher 
level ; probably  to  the  level  of  the  banks  of  the 
streams  which  ran  through  them  : possibly  higher, 
for  some  of  the  houses  at  any  rate  were  built  on 
made  ground  All  these  streets  except  one  still 
remained.  This  work  no  doubt  put  most  of  the 
Beverley  water  - courses  except  Walker  Beck, 
which  was  open  until  some  seventy  years 
ago,  entirely  out  of  sight.  In  describing  the 
mode  of  raising  the  streets,  as  revealed 
by  the  recent  excavations,  the  lecturer  said 
that  some  branches  of  hazel  had  been  laid  on 
the  surface,  having  their  length  across  the  street. 
Upon  these,  and  lying  in  the  same  direction, 
young  trees  were  laid  side  by  side,  in  some 
instances  touching,  in  others  18  in.  apart.  Next 
came  a layer  of  chalk,  and  occasionally  pieces  of 
building -stone  in  large  closely -fitting  blocks. 
These  materials  formed  strata  about  2 ft.  thick, 
and  the  rest  of  the  depth  was  filled  in  with  earth 
and  loose  stone.  In  concluding  his  paper  Dr. 
Stephenson  observed  that  nearly  all  the  old 
streets  in  Beverley  were  called  “gates,”  an 
Anglo-Saxon  term  which  implied  the  early  exist- 
ence of  the  town. 

In  the  Architectural  Section  Mr.  J.  Willis 
Clark  read  a paper  on  “ Libraries.” 

On  the  20th  the  annual  business  meeting  was 
held,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Micklethwaite  read  a 
paper  on  “A  Cistercian  Day,”  picturing  the 
ordinary  life  of  a Cistercian  abbey,  and  Mr.  Rye 
contributed  another  on  “ The  Building  Stones 
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and  Canals  of  R^evaulx  Abbey.”  The  party  in 
the  afternoon  visited  the  Priory  Church  of  Old 
Malton,  where  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  described  the 
buildings  and  their  history. 

On  the  22nd  the  party  visited  Rievaulx,  which 
was  described  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite  and  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope  ; and  in  the  evening,  at  Scar- 
borough, Mr.  Bilson  read  a paper  on  “ Recent 
Discoveries  at  the  East  End  of  Durham  Cathe- 
dral.” 

On  the  23rd,  the  concluding  dav  of  the  meeting, 
the  members  visited  Pickering,  where  they  inspected 
Lastingham  Church  and  Pickering  Castle.  At 
the  church  Mr.  Bilson  gave  a description,  and 
explained  its  history  by  means  of  plans.  The 
castle,  an  example  of  the  round  tower  fortress, 
was  described  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Lightfoot  acted  as  guide  at  Pickering 
Church.  The  concluding  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Royal  Hotel  at  Scarborough  in  the  evening. 

[We  think  it  right  to  say  that  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  above  particulars  to  the  tolerably 
full  and  evidently  careful  reports  in  the  Yorkshire 
Herald;  a well-known  archaeologist  who  had 
undertaken  the  special  report  for  this  journal 
having  unfortunately  failed  to  send  it  in  time 
for  press.  We  have  for  so  many  years  been 
specially  represented  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  that  we  should  not 
wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  had  made  any 
change  in  our  intentions  in  that  respect.] 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  s Annual  Review. — The  Chair- 
man, in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  his  pre- 
decessors, read  an  interesting  address  on  the  work 
of  the  Council  during  the  past  year.  In  speaking 
of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
Thames,  the  Chairman  said  : “ When  the 

Council  came  into  existence  the  river  was  more 
foul  than  at  any  time  since  the  construction  of  the 
main  drainage  system  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The 
pumping  machinery  at  Abbey  Mills  and  elsewhere 
was  obsolete  and  dilapidated,  and  the  low-level 
sewer  was  overcharged  as  far  eastward  as  Somer- 
set House.  By  compounding  the  engines  at 
Abbey  Mills  and  by  repair  of  the  pumps,  we  have 
accelerated  the  self-cleansing  flow  of  the  main 
drains,  the  low-level  sewer  is  not  over  full,  and  has 
now  always  a steady  flow  in  dry  weather.  We  have 
cleansed  the  river  by  carrying  away  to  sea  2,000  000 
tons  of  sludge  per  annum,  in  six  vessels,  which  have 
cost  about  147,000/.,  and  the  effluent  passing  into 
the  river  after  the  removal  of  the  sludge  is  clearer 
than  the  river  water,  and  can  be  made  perfectly 
innoxious  by  passing  it  through  filters  of  coke 
breeze.  Our  sludge  vessels  made  over  2,000 
passages  last  year  at  a total  cost  of  about  40,000/., 
or,  to  be  precise,  of  19/.  3s.  2d.  per  trip.  There 
is  no  deposit  on  the  sand  in  the  Barrow  Deep 
where  the  sludge  is  emptied.  We  spend  150,000/. 
a year  in  connexion  with  Barking  and  Crossness 
in  this  dealing  with  the  sewage.  There  is  a 
man  now  at  Barking,  Thomas  Ellison,  who  at 
the  time  when  the  Council  was  established,  and 
for  twenty-eight  years  previously,  earned  an 
average  of  about  303.  a week  by  skimming 
with  a net  the  sewer  fat  from  the  river  surface 
and  melting  it  down  for  commercial  purposes. 
This  fat,  with  other  filth,  amounting  to  5,000 
tons  a year,  is  now  intercepted  by  our  screens  and 
filth  hoists,  and  is  burnt  or  disposed  of  for  agricul- 
tural manure.  Our  most  interesting  experiments 
have  been  in  the  filtration  of  sewage  and  in 
examining  the  atmosphere  of  sewers.  A filter  of 
one  acre  has  been  constructed,  the  material  con- 
sisting of  3 ft.  of  coke  breeze  covered  for  retaining 
purposes  with  3 in.  of  gravel.  The  quantity  of 
effluent  running  through  this  filter  is  about 
1,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  the  clarified  result 
passing  into  the  river  has  so  improved  that  fish 
live  for  many  weeks  in  it,  and  minnows  and 
sticklebacks  come  up  the  ditch  by  which  the 
filter  is  emptied  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  outlet. 
If  it  were  desired  we  could  treat  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  sewage  in  this  way  upon  about  180 
acres  of  land  with  perfect  freedom  from  noxious 
smells  in  the  operation,  and  then  the  effluent 
would  be  much  less  foul  than  the  ordinary  waters 
of  the  river.” 

Electric  Light  for  the  Victoria  Embankment  — 
The  Highways  Committee  recommended  that 
they  be  authorised  to  take  all  the  necessary 
measures  for  establishing,  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
16,590/.,  electric  lighting  for  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment and  the  Waterloo  and  Westminster 
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Bridges  (but  exclusive  of  the  EmbaDkment- 
gardens),  and  that  for  that  purpose  they  be 
authorised  to  obtain  tenders  and  to  enter  into 
contracts. 

This  recommendation  was  referred  back,  the 
Committee  being  instructed  to  report  the  cost  of 
the  present  lighting,  and  to  ascertain  what  would 
be  the  cost  (1)  of  incandescent  gas-lighting,  (2) 
of  electricity  supplied  by  a company,  and  (3)  of 
lighting  the  Embankment  Gardens. 

Proposed  Cycle  Track  on  Hackney  Marsh. — 
The  Parks  Committee  recommended  the  Council 
to  approve  in  principle  of  the  formation  of  a cycle 
track,  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings 
in  connexion  therewith  at  Hackney  Marsh,  at  a 
probable  cost  of  4,000/. 

Mr.  Jones  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
Council  does  not  deem  it  expedient  that  any  part 
of  an  open  space  acquired  for  the  inhabitants  of 
London  should  be  set  apart  for  the  formation  of  a 
cycle  track. 

The  amendment,  having  been  seconded,  was 
carried. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Improvement  Works. — 
The  same  Committee  also  recommended  an  ex- 
penditure of  1,000/.  for  works  of  improvement  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

Several  Councillors  commented  on  the  untidy 
and  neglected  condition  of  the  Fields,  and  Mr. 
John  Burns,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  sug- 
gested that  tar-paving  should  take  the  place  of 
the  present  gravel  paths. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
said  that  the  Committee  had  done  very  little  to 
this  open  space,  because  they  wanted  to  see  its 
requirements. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  Supply  of  Water  in  the  East -end. — The 
Water  Committee,  in  their  report,  stated  that  the 
Engineer  had  reported  that  it  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  that  in  several  parts  of  the  Metro- 
polis, both  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  river, 
districts  which  had  been  placed  under  constant 
water-supply  had  been  brought  under  the  system 
of  intermittent  supply,  and  that  without  any  notice 
having  been  given.  The  East  London  Company 
was  again  a defaulter  this  year,  and  they  (the 
committee)  had  received  from  the  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  a copy  of  a letter  addressed  by 
the  engineer  of  the  company  to  the  District 
Superintendent  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  intimating 
that  the  company  proposed,  on  account  of  the 
drought  and  waste  of  water,  to  shut  off  the 
supply  during  part  of  the  night  from  some  of  its 
service  pipes.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  company  before  the 
Royal  Commission  and  that  now  assumed  by  it 
with  regard  to  constant  supply  was  worthy  of 
attention,  and  they  directed  special  attention  to 
the  fact  that  although  the  company  was  authorised 
to  draw  10,000,000  gallons  daily  from  the  Thames, 
it  only  took  during  the  month  of  April  (the  last 
available  return)  3,213,547  gallons,  while  at 
same  time  it  was  drawing  16,700,000  gallons 
a day  more  from  the  River  Lea  than  by  the 
company’s  statement  it  acknowledged  it  could. 
It  should  also  be  noticed  that  in  April  last 
the  New  River  and  the  East  London  Companies 
drew  collectively  from  the  River  Lea  67^  million 
gallons  per  day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  commission  in  1869 
stated  that  from  that  source  not  more  than  50 
million  gallons  could  be  expected,  and  that  the 
recent  report  of  the  commission  of  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  present 
drawing  on  the  River  Lea  was  too  great,  but  that 
by  the  construction  of  proper  storage  reservoirs, 
52^  millions  a day  could  be  abstracted.  They 
had  instanced  the  case  of  the  East  London  Com- 
pany because  it  had  been  previously  before  the 
Council,  and  because  they  were  in  possession  of 
positive  information  with  regard  to  it,  showing 
that  there  was  a breakdown  of  the  supply  last 
autumn,  and  again  during  the  frost  of  last  winter, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  large  areas  of  its 
districts  were  restricted  to  a supply  of  only  two  or 
three  hours  a day  ; but  the  remarks  applied  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  other  companies.  They 
recommended  : — 

“ That  a letter  be  addressed  to  the  East  London 
Waterworks  Company,  pointing  out  the  above- 
mentioned  facts  and  the  figures  stated  before  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  asking  whether  the  Com- 
pany will  give  the  Council  the  following  information, 
viz. (a)  How  much  water  the  Company  has  drawn 
from  the  Lea  during  the  past  week  ; (i)  How  much 
it  has  drawn  from  wells  during  the  past  week  ; ( c ) 
How  much  it  has  drawn  from  the  Thames  during 
the  past  week  ; (d)  How  much  it  has  drawn  from 
the  gravel  springs  at  Hanworth  during  the  past 
week  ; (e)  If  the  company  is  not  drawing  the  ten 
million  gallons  a day  which  it  is  authorised  to  take 


from  the  Thames,  what  are  the  reasons  why  this  has 
not  been  done." 

Mr.  Beachcroft  moved  to  add  to  the  recom- 
mendation the  following  questions  : — 

“ What  is  the  extent  of  the  storage  works  being 
undertaken  by  the  Company  under  their  Act  of  1894  ? 
What  is  the  progress  being  made  with  those  works, 
and  what  would  the  progress  now  have  been  if  the 
Company's  Bill  ot  1892  had  been  passed  in  1893 
instead  of  being  thrown  over  another  Session  ? " 

Mr.  H.  P.  Harris  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Marks  gave  notice  to  move  “That  mean- 
while the  Council's  Engineer  do  confer  with  the 
East  London  Waterworks  Company  as  to  the  best 
means  of  improving  immediately  the  now  in- 
sufficient and  irregular  supply. 

Mr.  Goodman  said  he  understood  that  while 
this  company  were  starving  their  poorer  customers 
of  water,  they  were  selling  millions  of  gallons  to 
rich  manufacturers  and  to  local  authorities  for 
watering  the  roads. 

After  further  discussion  the  addition  proposed 
by  Mr.  Beachcroft  was  rejected,  and  Mr.  Marks’ 
amendment,  having  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Idris, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  M.P.,  moved  a further 
addition  : “ That  such  application  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  Council’s  rights  to  enforce  its 
claims  against  the  company.” 

Dr.  Collins  seconded  this  amendment,  which 
was  also  agreed  to,  and  the  Committee’s  recom- 
mendation as  amended  was  adopted. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven  o’clock. 


COMPETITIONS. 

West  of  England  Eye  Infirmary. — Out 
of  thirty  sketch  designs  sent  in  in  the  preliminary 
competitions  five  were  selected  bv  the  assessor  to 
be  worked  out  in  the  final  compel i' ion.  Of  these 
five  designs  the  assessor  advised  the  committee 
that  he  considered  that  sent  in  under  the  motto 
“ Exe  ” to  be  the  best,  and  the  committee  having 
carefully  examined  the  plans,  have  unanimously 
confirmed  his  choice.  The  authors  of  the  design 
maiked  “Exe”  are  Messrs.  Edward  Thomas  & 
Sons,  of  7,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate.  Westminster. 
The  other  four  designs  were  placed  by  the  assessor 
in  the  following  order  of  merit,  and  this  was  also 
confirmed  by  the  committee:  — “Health”  — 
Mr.  Ernest  Herbert,  of  32,  Southampton  row, 
London;  “Aloa” — Messrs.  Shoebridge  & Lewis, 
of  103,  Strand,  London  ; “ Outpatient  ” — Mr. 
W.  F.  Edwards,  of  1S4,  Lazell-street,  Birming- 
ham ; “In  Oculis” — Mr.  H.  F.  Talbot,  of  7, 
Cherry-street,  Birmingham.  It  is  understood 
that  a portion  only  of  the  complete  building  will, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  undertaken,  and  the 
choice  is  made  subject  to  a reliable  tender  being 
obtained  for  the  work  within  10  per  cent,  of  the 
architects’  estimates,  this  having  been  made  a 
condition  in  the  instructions  issued  to  the  com- 
petitors. The  assessor  was  Mr.  Charles  Barry. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. 
— The  annual  excursion  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  the  20th  inst.  at  Chesters,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  N.  G.  Clayton.  Twenty-one  gentlemen 
from  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  South  Shields,  & c., 
were  present.  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  F.S.A.,  con- 
ducted the  members  over  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  station  of  Cilurnum,  and  explained  the 
camp,  &c.,  to  the  members.  Mr.  Rich,  Vice- 
President,  conducted  the  party  over  the  new 
buildings,  and  explained  that  Chesters  has  been 
in  possession  of  the  Clayton  family  for  about 
ninety  years.  It  was  originally  built  by  the 
Erringtons.  Some  additions  were  made  to  it, 
chiefly  in  a portico  on  the  north  side  in  Mr. 
Dobson’s  time.  The  present  owner,  Mr.  N.  G. 
Clayton,  has  had  extensive  alterations  made. 
The  old  mansion  house  has  been  really  gutted 
and  nearly  rebuilt,  and  forms  a very  small  portion 
of  the  mansion  of  to-day.  It  is  built  of  stone 
throughout  from  the  neighbouring  quarries,  is 
lighted  by  eiectiic  light,  generated  by  Mr. 
Clayton’s  own  installation,  and  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a spring  about  three  miles  away. 
Chesters  is  a great  store-house  for  Roman  anti- 
quities, standing  as  it  does  on  one  of  the  Roman 
stations,  and  a great  number  of  objects  of  anti- 
quity are  cared  for.  Before  the  present  additions, 
these  were  partially  stored  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  house,  partly  in  the  portico,  and  other  places. 
Mr.  Clayton,  however,  has  now  built  a museum 
near  the  entrance  lodge,  in  which  to  store  all  the 
objects  of  antiquity.  New  stables  have  been 
built  a short  distance  from  the  house.  A new 
carriage  drive  is  also  being  made,  with  entrance 


lodge  and  gates.  The  contractors  for  the  work  have 
been  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of  Newcastle  ; Messrs. 
Middlemiss  Bros,  for  builders’  and  joiners’  work  ; 
Mr.  Civil,  of  Hexham,  for  part  joiners’  work  ; 
Messrs.  Watson  & Sons,  Newcastle,  for  plumbers’ 
work  and  heating  ; Mr.  Smith,  of  Hexham,  for 
part  plumbers’  work  ; Mr.  Baty,  of  North  Tyne, 
and  Mr.  Charlton,  of  Stamfordham,  for  tiling  and 
sla'ing  ; Messrs.  Wilkinson  Sc  Co.,  for  plasterers' 
work  ; Mr.  Ellis,  of  Hexham,  for  painting  ant? 
glazing  ; and  Messrs.  Musgrave  & Co.,  for  stable 
fittings.  The  mansion  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  anc? 
the  rest  of  the  works  in  museum,  entrance 
lodge,  gates,  stables,  houses  for  coachman,  gar- 
dener, See.,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Rich, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  After  dining  together  at 
the  “ George  Inn,”  at  Chollerford,  the  party 
returned  to  Newcastle. 


3llu0trattons. 

FRIEZE-PANEL  : “ HERMES 
PSYCIIAGOGOS.” 

1 IE  illustration  of  this  design  is  from  a 
M Km  large  distemper  drawing  7 ft.  4 in.  by 
IfcSJaB  4 ft.  4 in.,  by  Mr.  J.  Staines  Babb.  The 
title  indicates  the  function  of  Hermes  as  the 
leader  of  souls  (if/vx^ytoyoc)  to  the  next  world, 
and  illustrates  the  peaceful  arrival  of  a group  of 
youthful  dead  in  the  underworld. 

The  legend,  “ Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,” 
written  in  Greek  on  the  background  of  tbe 
design,  is  attributed  to  Menander  the  poet,  who 
was  a contemporary  of  the  first  rtolemy.  A 
Graeco-Egyptian  treatment  of  the  accessory 
ornament  has  been  intentionally  pursued  in  this 
design. 


WEST  HAMPSTEAD  CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH. 

This  church,  which  has  been  built  at  the 
corner  of  Finchley  and  Burrard-roads,  adjoins 
Hackney  College. 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  that  of  the  “ central 
area  ” type  of  church  building,  and  is  one  that 
best  suits  this  site.  The  architects  consider  that 
this  system  of  plan  not  only  keeps  the  congrega- 
tion well  within  range  of  the  preacher’s  voice, 
but  also  permits  of  the  side  and  end  galleries 
being  constructed  without  having  recourse  to  the 
usually  objectionable  columns  ot  iron  or  stone, 
which,  besides  being  detrimental  to  seeing  and 
hearing,  tend  to  lessen  the  impressiveness  of  the 
internal  effect  of  the  building  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  850  worshippers. 
Ample  means  of  ingress  and  egress  have  been 
provided  by  five  doorways  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  spacious  lobbies  are  placed  at  the  entrances. 
The  floor  of  the  church  is  formed  of  solid  wood 
blocks  laid  on  cement  concrete.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  Gothic,  and  the  whole  of 
the  external  walls  are  faced  with  red  bricks,  and 
the  ornamental  dressings  are  of  terra-cotta  and  of 
moulded  bricks.  The  roof  is  supported  with 
hammer-beam  principals,  which  are  exposed  to 
view,  the  spaces  between  being  plastered. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation 
of  the  church,  and  there  are  seven  “ exhausts”  to 
take  the  vitiated  air  out  of  the  building  ; and 
ample  fresh-air  inlets  have  also  been  provided. 

The  internal  faces  of  all  walls  are  plastered. 
The  windows  are  filled  in  with  stained  glass. 
The  roof  is  boarded,  felted,  and  covered  with 
green  slates.  The  pews,  gallery  front,  roof 
principals,  and  all  internal  woodwork  are  made 
of  pitch-pine.  A perspective  view  of  these 
buildings  appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  last  year.  The  school  department 
contains  a spacious  hall,  with  a nave  and  two 
aisles,  and  the  aisles  are  so  arranged  that  six 
class-rooms  can  be  formed  on  each  side  of  the 
hall.  This  can  be  done  by  sliding  divisions,  and 
when  these  are  thrown  back  the  scholars  in  the 
class-rooms  can  all  see  the  speaker  on  the 
platform.  The  school  hall  affords  accommodation 
for  about  500  persons,  whilst  the  infants’  class- 
rooms seat  about  100  children. 

A library,  a large  class-room  and  kitchen  com- 
plete the  school  department,  but  the  two  vestries 
provided  for  the  church,  and  also  the  spacious 
church  parlour,  are  equally  available  for  use  in 
connexion  with  the  schools.  Accommodation  is 
also  provided  for  a caretaker,  and  a living-room, 
scullery,  and  two  bedrooms,  are  included  in  this 
scheme. 

At  the  present  time  the  church  alone  is  built, 
and  the  contract  for  this  and  the  two  vestries,  the 
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boundary  walls,  &c.,  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Ivingerlee,  of  Oxford,  at  the  cost  of 
about  8,000/. 

Messrs.  Spalding  & Cross  are  the  architects  for 
the  building,  under  whose  supervision  the  work 
has  been  carried  out,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Gathercole 
has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  church  was 
opened  last  week. 


STAFFORDSHIRE  GENERAL 
INFIRMARY. 

This  hospital  is  built  in  the  town  of  Stafford, 
on  one  of  the  main  roads,  and,  though  substan- 
tially built,  was  ill-arranged.  The  accommodation 
was  for  seventy- five  patients,  but  the  wards  were 
arranged  side  by  side,  so  that  cross  ventilation 
was  impossible,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to 
pull  down  and  entirely  rebuild  the  whole  of  the 
accommodation  for  patients,  and  remodel  the 
centre  block  for  administration  purposes  and 
accommodation  lor  the  nurses  and  sisters. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  site  is  along  the 
main  road,  and  it,  therefore,  became  necessary 
to  extend  the  wards  along  this  frontage  and 
settle  the  general  disposition  of  the  ward  blocks. 
All  the  wards,  with  the  exception  of  the  children’s 
ward  (which  is  north  and  south),  have  an  east  and 
west  aspect,  and  are  all  aerially  disconnected 
from  the  central  block.  Each  of  the  large  wards 
has  the  usual  ward  kitchen  at  one  end,  and  bath, 
lavatory,  water-closets,  and  sink-room  at  the 
other,  with  a separate  escape  staircase  at  the  end. 
The  wards  are  24  ft.  wide,  and  the  beds  are 
spaced  8 ft.  centre  to  centre,  the  clear  height  of 
the  wards  being  13  ft. 

The  floors  are  laid  with  narrow-tongued  oak 
boards  with  fireproof  floors,  the  walls  are  finished 
in  parian  and  painted,  and  all  angles  are  rounded 
off.  Each  large  ward  is  heated  with  two  stoves 
with  descending  flues,  and  hot-water  radiators 
combined,  through  which  the  fresh  air  is  warmed 
and  admitted  to  the  wards  ; the  extract  is  by  means 
of  vertical  flues  in  the  walls,  assisted,  when  neces- 
sary, by  a steam-jet  in  the  turrets,  or  in  other 
caies  by  Kite’s  ventdators.  The  wards  are  built 
on  arches,  so  that  they  have  fresh  air  circulating 
round  them,  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 

In  the  basement,  which  is  entirely  above  the 
ground  at  the  rear,  and  opens  on  to  a garden,  are 
the  out-patients’  department,  with  consultation 
and  examination  rooms  and  dispensary,  kitchen 
and  offices,  doctors’,  nurses’,  and  servants’  dining- 
rooms, &c.,  also  the  existing  laundry  in  detached 
building. 

On  tne  ground  floor  are  two  large  wards  and 
children’s  ward  for  ten  beds,  three  isolation 
wards,  one  for  children,  a day-room,  operation 
and  preparing  rooms. 

In  the  centre  block  are  casualty  and  examina- 
tion rooms,  house  and  assistant  surgeons’  bed  and 
silting  rooms,  matron’s  sitting-room,  and  Board- 
room. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  large  wards,  two  bed- 
wards,  isolation-ward,  and  day-room. 

In  the  centre  block  are  sisters’  and  nurses’  bed 
and  sitting  rooms,  and  matron’s  bed-room,  and 
the  usual  conveniences. 

On  the  second  floor  are  servants’  bed-rooms, 
splint  and  linen  rooms,  and  the  usual  con- 
veniences. 


The  walls  are  18  in.  brickwork  throughout,  ; 
finished  externally  with  rough  - cast  and  brick- 
dressings,  which  treatment  has  enabled  the  centre 
block  to  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  new 
work  ; the  roofs  are  covered  with  Westmoreland 
slate. 

The  Children’s  Ward  is  the  especial  gift  of  a 
lady. 

The  north  block  of  wards  was  first  erected, 
Mr.  T.  Espley,  of  Stafford,  being  the  builder, 
Mr.  Pebworth  acting  as  clerk  of  works.  The 
temainder  of  the  work  is  nowin  hand,  the  builder 
being  Mr.  J.  Gethin,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Mr. 
G.  Poole  the  clerk  of  works. 

The  heating  and  hot-water  arrangements 
throughout  are  by  Messrs.  Clements,  Jeakes,  & 
Co.,  and  the  sanitary  plumbing  by  Messrs.  Dent  1 
& Plellyer. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  and  the 
drawing  is  exhibited  in  the  Architectural  Room 
at  the  Royal  Academy. 


RESIDENCE,  IIASLEMERE. 

The  residence  at  Ilaslemere,  which  we  illus- 
trate, is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  George  A.  Hall, 
of  Westminster.  The  design  is  based  on  the  style 
of  the  Christopher  Wren  school,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  wing  forming  the  domestic  part, 
the  house  is  rectangular.  The  lower  part  is  red 
brick,  and  the  upper  story  of  rough-cast.  A bold 
oak  string-moulding  divides  the  stories  and  all 
the  cills  and  beads  to  the  windows  are  of  oak. 
The  high-pitched  roof,  starting  from  an  egg-and- 
tongue  moulded  cornice,  with  brackets  to  carry 
the  eaves,  terminates  with  a parapet,  below  which 
is  sunk  a flat  roof  with  a large  lantern  lighting 
the  billiard-room,  and  a domical  skylight  throw- 
ing light  down  an  octagonal  well  to  the  main 
hal1. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  centre,  protected  with  a 
moulded  oak  canopy,  suspended  with  wrought- 
iron  ornamental  rods.  A vestibule  screen  shuts 
the  hall  off,  and  on  entering  a winding  double 
staircase  to  the  first  landing  presents  a prominent 
feature.  The  high  oak  newels  and  balusters  are 
in  keeping  with  the  general  character.  The  hall 
is  decorated  with  weapons  collected  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  a recumbent  marble  statue 
in  the  centre  is  effectively  lighted  by  the  top  light 
before  mentioned.  Descending  from  the  hall  is 
the  studio,  an  apartment  about  25  ft.  long  by 
iS  ft.  wide  and  16  fc.  high,  lighted  by  a large 
north  light.  Adjoining  this  is  the  drawing-room, 
with  a bay  window  which  overlooks  the  country 
round  and  the  valley  of  Blackdown. 

A panelled  dining-room  with  a contiguous 
morning-room  completes  the  reception  portion  of 
the  house.  A corridor  leads  to  the  back  stairs 
and  domestic  quarters,  which  are  placed  on  the 
east  side.  Ascending  to  the  first  floor,  with 
corridors  running  east  and  west,  are  the  bedrooms, 
and  again  mounting  to  the  roof,  is  the  billiard- 
room  and  servants’  bedrooms.  The  house  con- 
tains briefly  nineteen  rooms,  besides  bath-room, 
cellars,  and  other  offices.  The  whole  is  lighted 
throughout  by  electricity,  installed  by  Messrs. 
Pyke,  Harris,  & Co.,  of  Westminster,  and  worked 
from  accumulators  charged  from  a dynamo  driven 
by  an  oil-engine,  which  does  double  duty  by 


pumping  water  from  a deep  well.  The  house  and 
stables  stand  in  about  six  acres  of  land,  well 
wooded  with  larch,  hazel,  and  oak  ; and  the  house 
commands  views  through  the  opening  vistas  of 
the  surrounding  country  for  many  miles. 

Special  care  has  been  given  to  the  internal 
decoration.  All  the  fireplaces  are  fitted  with  Teale’s 
grates.  The  mantelpieces  are  specially  made. 
Externally  the  colouring  has  been  kept  low  in 
tone,  the  orange  red  of  the  brick  harmonising 
with  the  quiet  grey  of  the  rough-cast,  and  the 
subdued  green,  of  the  darkest  neutral  colour,  with 
which  windows  and  frames  are  painted. 


HOUSE  IN  HARLEY-STREET. 

This  house  has  recently  been  built  on  the  site 
of  the  old  “ Turk’s  Head  ” public-house.  Utility 
and  convenience  have  been  the  first  considerations 
in  the  planning  and  construction.  The  rooms  are 
arranged  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  sun- 
light, and  to  be  away  from  the  party-wall,  so  as 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  objections  in- 
separable from  attached  houses.  A hydraulic  lift 
is  fitted  to  run  from  top  to  bottom.  All  the 
joinery  on  the  three  principal  floors  is  of 
mahogany  and  oak,  except  some  of  the  linings 
and  skirtings,  which  are  American  whitewood. 
The  floors  are  teak,  and  the  main  staircase  is  oak, 
made  up  from  the  staircase  which  was  formerly  in 
old  Ranelagh  House.  The  exterior  is  faced  with 
red  Fareham  bricks,  with  red  Mansfield  stone 
dressings.  All  the  windows  have  wrought-iron 
casements.  The  building  was  erected  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  Bruce  Clarke,  assisted  by  a clerk  of 
the  works,  without  the  intervention  of  a con- 
tractor. The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  M.  Elgood, 
of  London. 
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American  Electric  Street  Railways,  their  Con- 
struction and  Equipment.  By  K ILLINGWORTH 
Hedges,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c.  London:  E.  & 
F.  N.  Spon.  1894. 

HPIE  marvellous  growth  of  the  electric- 
tramway industry  in  America  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  in  this  country. 
While  we  have  done,  comparatively  speaking, 
next  to  nothing  during  the  last  five  years  : 
in  electric  traction,  in  that  time  six  hundred 
electric  tramways  have  come  into  existence  in  1 
America,  operating  nearly  10,000  miles  of  track  : 
and  over  20,000  cars.  The  capital  invested  I 
in  American  electric  tramways  is  45,000,000/.,  , 
held  not  only  by  interested  railway  companies,  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company,  but  also  by 
companies  seeking  permanent  investments  for 
their  capital,  as  the  New  York  and  Boston  insur- 
ance societies.  The  West  End  Street  Railway  1 
Company,  Boston,  which  is  the  largest  tramway 
company  in  the  world,  pays  9 per  cent,  on  its  ; 
ordinary  shares,  and  yet  you  can  travel  qb  miles  ■ 
for  2?;d.  in  a comfortable  car.  America  is  the  : 
country  which  has  the  most  to  teach  us  about 
electric  traction,  and  any  book  on  this  subject  can  1 
hardly  fail  to  be  interesting. 

This  handsome  volume  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
tended tour  by  Mr.  Killing  worth  Hedges  in  1 
America.  It  can  be  readily  understood  that,  , 
with  such  a wealth  of  material  to  compile  from,  . 
the  author  must  have  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  selecting  typical  systems  to  describe.  We  were  : 
disappointed,  for  example,  in  finding  nothing  ; 
about  the  Philadelphia  Traction  Company,  with 
their  underground  system  of  feeders,  and  their  1 
electric  street-sprinkler  that  runs  at  fifteen  miles  • 
an  hour,  sprinkling  the  streets  to  allay  the  dust. 

In  the  preface  there  is  a good  deal  that  calls  i 
for  comment,  and  not  least  the  following  state- 
ment: — “In  the  following  pages  American  1 
practice  is  exclusively  treated.”  After  reading  ; 
this  one  is  somewhat  taken  aback  by  reading  a 
full  description  of  the  Buda  Pesth  tramways,  as  ; 
well  as  English  electric  tramways.  The  intro- 
ductory chapters  on  the  electrical  circuit,  on 
historical  notes,  and  on  the  construction  of  the  : 
road,  are  accurate  and  clearly  illustrated.  The  : 
descriptions,  too,  of  the  trolley  and  conduit  i 
systems  are  good.  The  author  is  not  sanguine  : 
enough  about  “multiphase”  currents,  unless  he 
means  by  the  “ distant  future,”  a year  or  two. 

The  chapter  on  electric  motors  opens  with  a : 
feeble  description  of  the  three-wire  system  as  : 
used  at  Portland,  Oregon.  The  first  diagram  is  • 
misleading,  and  would  hopelessly  fog  the  general 
reader.  Alternating  currents  for  traction  are  : 
dismissed  in  a short  paragraph,  a foot-note  : 
referring  to  the  Siemens’  three-phase  motor  at 
the  Chicago  Exhibition.  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
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gives  well-illustrated  descriptions  of  motors  made 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  the  Westinghouse 
Co.,  &c. 

A fuller  description  of  the  use  of  the  “ Booster” 
dynamo  would  have  been  welcome  ; we  expected 
to  read  something  about  how  it  got  rid  of  the 
necessity  of  having  such  heavy  copper  mains. 
The  description  of  lightning-protectors  is  a little 
too  short  to  be  quite  intelligible.  The  necessity 
for  these  on  tramway  lines  is  not  quite  appreciated 
by  engineers  in  this  country,  but  the  following 
extract,  describing  Mr.  Sprague’s  experience  on 
the  pioneer  Richmond  line  in  1SS7,  illustrates  the 
need  of  them  : — 

“ Passengers  often  did  not  know  when  the 
lightning  discharged  through  the  car  circuits,  or 
if  they  did,  they  quickly  got  used  to  it.  We 
found  that  the  lamp  circuits  offered  a very  free 
path,  so  when  a thunderstorm  appeared  the  lamps 
were  turned  on,  ostensibly  to  light  the  car,  as  was 
carefully  explained  to  timid  lady  passengers,  but 
really  to  give  the  lightning  a free  path.” 

Chapter  XI.,  on  examples  of  electric  railways, 
gives  brief,  but  clear,  descriptions  of  the  West 
End  Street  Railway,  Boston,  and  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  River  Railroad  amongst  others. 
Chapter  XIII.  is  a compilation  from  various 
sources  comparing  the  cost  of  traction  by  cable, 
electricity,  and  animal  power. 

In  an  appendix  a glossary  of  technical  terms  is 
given,  which  explains  many  Americanisms  found 
in  the  work.  Mr.  Hedges  might  with  advantage 
have  given  us  the  English  equivalents  in  the  text, 
as  circuit-breaker  and  current-diverter  are  not 
nearly  such  good  names  as  switch  and  resistance. 
The  explanation  given  of  “Booster”  is  obscure, 
“ a current  of  varying  potential,”  being  apt  to 
upset  one’s  ideas  ; also  to  explain  a “burn-out” 
as  “destruction,  usually  caused  by  a short  circuit,” 
is  like  defining  a “broken  oar”  as  “waste, 
generally  caused  by  catching  a crab.” 

The  book  is  very  handsomely  got  up,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  good  pictures  and  diagrams,  which 
make  it  very  inviting.  Every  tramway  engineer 
will  find  it  useful.  As  a book  of  reference  it  is 
valuable,  and,  treating  as  it  does  of  an  industry 
which  is  just  beginning  to  be  developed  in  this 
country,  it  can  be  recommended  to  youthful 
electrical  engineers. 


Electrical  Engineering  for  Elect  nc  Light  A rtisaus 
and  Students.  By  W.  Slingo  and  A. 
Brook  er.  New  and  revised  edition.  Lon- 
don : Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1S95. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  the  authors 
state  that  their  endeavour  is  to  provide  a single 
work  covering  the  whole  field  of  electric  lighting, 
which  would  not  only  be  useful  for  junior  electrical 
students,  but  also  for  those  who,  having  little  or 
no  electrical  knowledge,  yet  have  under  their 
supervision  various  kinds  of  electrical  machinery. 
Hence  the  work  would  be  of  service  to  marine, 
railway,  and  tramway  engineers,  municipal 
officials,  and  managers  of  mines  and  factories. 

The  authors  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
succeeded  to  a very  considerable  extent  in  their 
endeavour.  Many  difficult  matters  are  explained 
in  clear  and  simple  language,  and  mathematical 
symbols  are  used  most  sparingly.  Perhaps  the 
book  would  have  been  made  more  useful  by 
important  formula;  being  given  in  foot-notes  or  in 
an  appendix,  but  after  all,  if  the  student  knows 
enough  to  be  able  to  use  the  formula;  intelligently 
he  could  easily  supplement  the  lucid  descriptions 
in  this  book  by  reference  to  mathematical  text- 
books. Already  the  book  is  getting  of  unwieldy 
size,  and  there  is  not  much  room  for  pruning 
down,  whilst  many  new  developments  are  barely 
touched  upon. 

The  first  three  chapters  treat  of  units,  Ohm’s 
law,  and  primary  batteries.  The  description  of 
the  Clark  Cell  is  the  only  one  we  take  exception 
to,  being  a little  antiquated.  The  platinum  wire 
' fused  through  the  test-tube  is  found  not  to  answer 
in  practice.  Why  drag  in  any  reference  to  the 
| B.  A.  unit  of  pressure  ? This  might  well  puzzle 
an  electrician,  let  alone  the  municipal  official. 
Although  it  is  mentioned  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
Clark  Cell  decreases  with  increase  of  temperature, 
yet  its  E.M.F.  is  given  as  D435  volts  without 
specifying  the  temperature.  We  have  tried  to 
verify  the  statement  that  “all  liquids  do  not 
diffuse  at  a uniform  rate,  the  rate  of  diffusion 
varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  specific 
gravities,”  but  have  not  found  any  authority  who 
would  commit  himself  to  such  a sweeping  asser- 
tion. Indeed,  alcohol  and  water  behave  in  quite 
a different  manner,  as  the  heavier  liquid  diffuses 
more  quickly  than  the  lighter  one. 

Chapter  IV.  is  on  the  measurement  of  current 
strength,  and  explains  clearly  various  types  of 
ammeters.  In  describing  the  Siemens’  dynamo- 


meter, it  is  not  stated  that  the  movable  coil  should 
be  placed  so  that  its  plane  lies  east  and  west,  with 
the  side  in  which  the  current  is  descending  point- 
ing towards  the  east.  If  this  is  not  done,  two 
different  readings  are  got,  depending  on  the 
direction  of  the  current  through  the  instrument. 
In  rough  work  we  may  often  neglect  this  pre- 
caution, but  whenever  making  a test  pretending 
to  accuracy  we  must  place  the  dynamometer  in 
the  position  described.  It  should  also  have  been 
stated  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a dynamo  or  a choking  coil,  i.e.,  in  an  irregular 
or  varying  magnetic  field. 

The  next  chapter  is  on  the  measurement  of 
resistance,  and  gives  all  the  ordinary  methods. 
Sufficient  stress  is  not  laid  on  the  importance  of 
recording  the  temperature  of  the  coil  when  giving 
its  resistance.  Nothing  annoys  an  electrician 
more  than  when  an  apprentice  gives  an  elaborate 
list  of  resistance  measurements  without  any 
mention  of  temperature.  The  method  which  is 
given  for  measuring  the  resistance  of  a galvano- 
meter is  a very  bad  one.  An  error  of  5 per  cent, 
in  reading  the  current — quite  a possible  one 
when  using  a tangent  galvanometer — would  pro- 
duce an  error  of  nearly  300  per  cent,  in  the  result 
deduced  (p.  140).  This  surely  should  have  been 
pointed  out.  Perhaps  the  authors  thought  that 
if  they  did  this,  the  shock  to  the  reader  would 
make  him  chary  of  their  methods  in  the  future. 
The  telephone  method  of  measuring  resistance 
might  have  been  given  with  advantage.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  keys  were  always  shown  in 
the  diagrams,  as  beginners  are  only  too  apt  to 
omit  them.  In  describing  the  method  of  using 
the  Silvertown  Testing  Set  in  order  to  measure 
insulation  resistance,  it  is  assumed,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  that  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter is  proportional  to  the  current.  This 
assumption  is  only  approximately  true  for  small 
deflections,  and  we  have  seen  strange  results 
arrived  at  by  assuming  that  it  holds  true  for  large 
deflections. 

Chapter  VII.  on  electro-magnets  and  electro- 
magnetic induction  is  an  excellent  one,  and  gives 
a clear  idea  of  a difficult  subject.  The  chapters 
on  dynamo-electric  machines  proceed  on  the 
usual  lines  ; we  could  dispense  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  De  Meritens  machine,  and  would  like 
to  have  had  an  inductor  alternator  described,  as 
these  are  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated.  The 
descriptions  of  motors  and  their  applications, 
transformers,  secondary  batteries,  &c.,  are  as 
good  as  the  limited  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
authors  allows.  The  chapter  on  photometry  is 
fair  ; the  relative  advantages  of  Rumford’s  and 
Bunsen’s  methods  are  not  discussed,  and  the 
reader  might  think  that  a Bunsen  photometer 
could  be  used  in  a light  room.  The  last  few 
pages  in  the  book,  describing  meters,  are  un- 
satisfactory, only  a few  old-fashioned  forms  being 
shown.  We  were  surprised  at  finding  no  descrip- 
tion of  a watt-meter,  or  a condenser,  in  the  book. 

Notwithstanding  the  one  or  two  faults  we  have 
pointed  out,  we  can  congratulate  the  authors  on 
having  produced  a thoroughly  serviceable  text- 
book. Their  style  is  clear  and  lucid  throughout  ; 
there  is  an  excellent  index,  and  for  a book  of  this 
size  there  are  remarkably  few  misprints. 


Portative  Electricity.  By  J.  T.  Niblett.  Lon- 
don : Biggs  & Co. 

Mr.  Niblett  has  written  this  treatise  mainly  for 
the  use  of  those  who  use  small  secondary  batteries 
for  economic,  artistic,  or  scientific  purposes.  A 
great  many  people  possess  small  secondary 
batteries,  and,  owing  to  ignorance,  they  are  often 
ruined  by  neglect  or  improper  methods  of  charg- 
ing. Part  III.  of  this  little  book  on  the  manage- 
ment of  portable  apparatus  for  storing  electrical 
energy  will  prove  very  useful  to  them.  Part  I. 
describes  nearly  all  the  possible  uses  that  small 
electric  batteries  can  be  put  to.  The  description 
of  their  use  for  decorative  and  stage  effects  may 
prove  useful  to  those  getting  up  Christmas 
theatricals. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  ACADEMY. 

Sir, — I have  hesitated  to  express  an  opinion  on 
this  matter  from  a feeling  that  I have  been  somewhat 
“out  of  it.”  But  your  admirable  summing-up  of 
the  discussion  which  you  so  effectually  raised  induces 
me  now  to  say  a few  words  from  my  own  isolated 
position  and  independent  point  of  view  respecting  it. 

T never  had  any  efficient  instruction  in  finished 
drawing,  or  any  effectual  style  of  drawing  at  all  to 
follow.  Getting  into  active  work  at  the  earliest 
possible  age,  I never  acquired  it.  With  all  my  deep 


appreciation  and  patient  study  of  old  work,  I could 
only  endeavour  to  impress  it  on  my  mind  by 
sketching  and  drawing,  but  without  the 
power  of  reproducing  it  in  an  appreciative 
or  attractive  form  to  others.  I remember  a 
leading  man  in  the  west  country  of  that  day 
saying  I was  the  only  architect  he  knew  whose 
executed  work  was  so  greatly  superior  to  what 
appeared  to  be  expressed  by  his  plans ; which, 
though  cutting  sharply  both  ways,  I naturally  took 
as  a great  compliment.  And  I remember  my  friend 
Mr.  Street  saying  of  me — almost  at  me — that,  neces- 
sary as  drawing  was  to  an  architect,  he  knew  there 
were  real  architects  who  could  not  draw. 

Still,  having  made  my  way,  and  with  an  office- 
staff  of  eight  or  ten,  and  with  most  of  the  drawings 
sent  out  necessarily  made  by  assistants,  I have 
never  sent  out  anything  that  was  not  essentially  and 
absolutely  my  own,  whether  good  or  bad,  even  to 
the  smallest  detail.  I used  to  design  a great  deal 
to  ^-in.  scale,  to  be  reduced  subsequently  to  g-in. 
My  modes  involved  also  the  necessity  for  a con- 
siderable amount  of  personal  instruction  and  direction 
to  smiths,  carvers,  and  other  handicraftsmen. 

Yet  I have  never  acquired  the  art  of  sending  in 
more  than  one  or  two  designs  acceptable  to  the 
Academy,  whether  drawn  by  myself  or  by  others  ; 
although  I have  seen  there  very  many  showy  sketches 
of  buildings  void — as  it  seemed  to  me — of  all  archi- 
tectural merit  or  character. 

Though  “I  say  it  as  shouldn't  say  it" — like  the 
farmer  who  had  ' ' the  best  pair  of  leathern  breeches 
in  our  parish," — I am  convinced,  for  instance,  that 
my  important  work  of  “ Humewood  " ought  to  have 
been  exhibited,  as  illustrating  architectural  progress 
(or  retrogression),  even  though  neither  the  large  nor 
the  small  perspective  might  be  said  to  come  within  the 
category  of  high  academic  finish.  Or,  again,  I would 
submit,  in  like  manner,  the  perspective  of  the  design 
for  the  Inlection  Hospital  for  Winchester  College 
(either  the  smaller  one,  or  the  larger  one  with  plan 
in  the  corner),  to  which  was  awarded,  by  the 
National  Health  Exhibition,  the  silver  medal  (the 
highest  award)  for  school  sanatoria. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  I 
should  endeavour  to  go  a little  beyond  all  the 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  as  to  “ more 
space,"  “better  classification,''  exclusion  of  “ sketches 
of  old  work  " (which  are  better  fitted  for  a water- 
colour department),  separation  of  stained  glass  and 
decoration,  more  efficient  discrimination  in  selec- 
tion, &c. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  one  architect  is 
deputed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  architec- 
tural branch  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Academy  ! But  is  this  all  that  is  due  either  to  the 
Academy  itself  or  from  a Royal  Academy  of  the 
Arts  of  Painting,  Architecture,  and  Sculpture?  No, 
assuredly ; for  architecture  is  entitled  to  due  recog- 
nition equally  with  the  other  arts,  and  only  the 
architectural  members  of  the  Academy  should  be 
on  the  Hanging  Committees  for  architectural  works, 
to  the  exclusion  of  painters.  Their  number  should 
be  recruited  up  to  some  given  number  by  architects 
chosen  from  the  Institute,  whether  selected  by  the 
President  or  invited  by  the  Academy,  as  might  be 
arranged. 

The  selection  of  the  paintings  is  thrown,  and 
properly  thrown,  upon  a committee  of  expert 
painters,  exceptionally  fitted  for  the  task,  which  task, 
if  performed  with  any  amount  of  discrimination  and 
sense  of  responsibility,  must  be  well-nigh  over- 
whelming. And  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to 
expect  them,  at  the  end  of  their  own  special  work, 
to  expend  their  exhausted  energies  in  pronouncing  a 
discriminate  judgment  upon  any  number  of  the 
works  of  another  art,  a task  for  which  they  are 
eminently  unfitted,  yet  which  they  would  hesitate  to 
delegate  to  any  “ inferior  " department  or  authority. 

Reform  must  come  if  ever  architecture  is  to  be 
expected  to  hold  her  own  ; and  it  must  proceed  upon 
some  such  line  as  that  which  I have  ventured  to 
indicate.  William  White. 


Ube  Student's  Column. 

METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— IV. 
the  principal  ores  (continued). 

IEAD. — Whether  this  metal.occurs  in  the 
native  state,  or  not,  is  a doubtful  point. 
Pure  lead , according  to  certain  authors, 
has  been  found  in  thin  plates  or  scales,  and  in  small 
globules.  It  is  said  to  have  been  met  with  at 
Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland,  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone  of  Bristol,  at  Kenmare  in  Ireland, 
and  other  places  ; its  method  of  association  with 
the  ores  of  lead  has  suggested  the  probability  of 
its  having  been  accidentally  reduced.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  pure  lead,  if  it  exists,  is  a mineral  of  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence. 

The  principal  ores  of  lead  are  : — 

1.  Galena , or  sulphide  of  lead  (lead  and  sul- 
phur), which  contains  about  S6'6  per  cent,  of  the 
metal. 

2.  Cerussile,  white  lead  ore,  or  carbonate  (lead, 
oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid),  with  about  77  per 
cent. 

3.  Anglesite,  lead  vitriol,  or  sulphate  (lead, 
oxygen,  and  sulphuric  acid). 
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4.  Minium , or  red  oxide  of  lead  (lead  and 
oxygen). 

5.  Pyromorphite,  or  green  lead  ore,  a phos- 
phate of  lead,  with  a number  of  varieties. 

The  above  enumerated  ores  are  by  no  means 
the  only  ones  raised,  but  no  others  are  important 
for  our  purpose.  Indeed,  we  felt  almost  inclined 
to  omit  the  three  last-mentioned  also,  as  the  lead 
of  commerce  is  almost  entirely  obtained  from  the 
sulphide  and  the  carbonate,  principally  the 
former.  No  mineral  is  more  readily  recognised 
than  galena,  and  when  most  people  speak  ot  lead 
they  mean  that  variety  of  it.  It  crystallises  in 
the  cubic  system,  and  the  cleavage  is  perfect,  a 
lump  breaking  up  into  minute  cubes  of  bright 
steel-grey  lustre  when  struck  by  the  hammer,  or 
when  any  force  is  exerted  on  it.  Some  galena  is 
bluish-metallic  in  appearance.  The  difference  in 
lustre  and  colour  is  due  in  many  instances  to  the 
admixture  of  other  substances  with  the  true  galena. 
One  of  the  commonest  foreigners  is  silver,  and  when 
present  in  any  quantity  the  ore  is  known  as 
argentiferous  galena.  As  it  is  not  difficult  to 
separate  silver  from  lead,  the  ores  of  the  last- 
mentioned  metal  are  as  much  exploited  for  the 
silver  as  for  their  own  sake,  and  other  valu- 
able substances  are  found  therewith.  Galena 
occurs  massive,  and  coarsely  or  finely  granular. 
According  to  recent  Parliamentary  returns  lead 
ore  comes  from  no  less  than  twenty-one  counties 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ; also  from  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Durham  produces  most,  and  Derbyshire 
and  Flintshire  yield  large  quantities  ; but  the  most 
productive  mine  is  Foxdale,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  amount  of  lead  obtainable  in  smelting  is 
reckoned  as  95  per  c;nt.  of  the  amount  indicated 
by  dry  assay.  In  calculating  the  quantity  of 
silver  obtainable  from  the  ore,  the  amount  in  ores 
containing  less  than  3 ozs.  silver  per  ton  is 
generally  omitted,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
is  not  extracted.  Lead  is  a mineral  of  almost 
universal  occurrence  ; large  quantities  come  from 
Spain,  Australia,  and  the  United  States. 

Of  the  minor  varieties  of  ore  the  carbonate  is 
often  found  with  galena,  and  when  pure  it  is  a 
white  crystalline  mineral,  possessing,  sometimes, 
an  earthy  appearance,  though  it  occasionally 
assumes  a dark  bluish  tint  when  a slight  propor- 
tion of  the  sulphide  is  mixed  with  it.  When 
regularly  crystallised  it  is  rhombic  in  form,  but  it  also 
occurs  granular,  massive,  compact,  and  stalactitic. 
Mr.  F.  Rutley  remarks  that  it  may  result  directly 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  (anglesite) 
by  water  charged  with  bicarbonates.  As  anglesite 
results  from  the  oxidation  of  galena,  by  the  sul- 
phide being  turned  into  sulphate,  the  carbonate 
(cerussite)  -may  therefore  be  regarded  as  being 
indirectly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
galena. 

In  order  to  avoid  misconception,  although  we 
shall  revert  more  in  detail  to  the  subject  later  on, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  “white  lead  ” of  com- 
merce, when  it  has  any  right  to  the  name,  and  is 
carbonate  of  lead,  is  not  always  derived  from 
cerussite  as  the  latter  occurs  in  nature.  In  fact, 
“ white  lead,’’  as  used  for  white  paint,  &c. , is  for 
the  most  part,  artificially  prepared  ; one  method 
of  obtaining  it  is  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas 
through  a solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  ; another 
is  by  acting  upon  sheet-lead  by  acid  fumes. 
Such  white  lead,  though  free  from  adulteration, 
is  not  as  good  for  paint  as  when  mixed  with 
barytes  (sulphate  of  baryta),  as  it  is  apt  to  become 
blackened  in  time,  owing  to  the  carbonate  being 
transformed  into  sulphide  of  lead. 

Minium,  the  red  oxide,  is  usually  found 
associated  with  galena,  and  sometimes  with 
cerussite.  It  occurs  in  parts  of  Shropshire  and 
Yorkshire,  at  Alston  in  Cumberland,  Weardale 
in  Durham,  at  two  or  three  localities  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  sparingly  in  Germany,  Siberia, 
and  the  United  States.  The  red  lead  of 
commerce,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass 
and  for  various  purposes  by  the  plumber  and 
painter,  has  the  same  chemical  composition  as 
minium,  but  is  prepared  artificially.  The  sulphate 
(anglesite)  is  represented  in  many  localities,  and 
occurs  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  worked  as  an 
ore  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  notably  in 
Australia.  Pyromorphite  is  found  associated  with 
other  ores  of  lead  at  various  localities,  and  when 
plentiful  is  smelted.  It  is  composed  of  phosphate 
and  chloride  of  lead,  occasionally  of  phosphate  of 
lime  and  arsenic  acid. 

I In  regard  to  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  lead 
ores  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  found 
under  a variety  of  circumstances.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  exploited  in  regular  veins  or 
mineral  lodes.  The  following  diagram  (fig.  4), 
based  on  the  researches  of  Dr.  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,* 


* "Trans.  Roy.  Geological  Soc.,  Cornwall.”  Vol.  IX., 
P-  153- 


shows  that  in  certain  instances  the  fissure  forming 
the  lode  was  filled  with  bands  of  mineral  matter 


Fig.  4. — Section  across  a lead  vein , Wheal  Mary 
Ann , near  Menheniot , Cornwall. 

a = Band  of  Chalcedonic  Quartz,  b = Vitreous  Quartz. 
c = Galena,  d = Chalybite.  x = Slate  through  which 
the  vein  runs. 

deposited  in  regular  order.  Thus  the  two  sides 
next  to  the  “country  rock  ” (slate), are  lined  with 
chalcedonic  quarlz  (a)  ; then,  inwards,  follows  a 
layer,  on  each  side,  of  vitreous  quartz  (/>)  ; suc- 
ceeded by  bands  of  galena  (c)  disposed  likewise  ; 
the  centre  of  the  fissure  being  partially  filled  by 
chalybite  (carbonate  of  iron).  The  student  will 
remember  that  these  veins  are  not  pipes,  but 
filled-up  fissures  stretching,  perhaps,  for  many 
miles  over  the  country,  and  penetrating  to  an 
unknown  depth.  It  would  seem  that  the  history 
of  such  a lode  as  that  depicted  was  somewhat 
as  follows  : — After  the-  fissure  was  formed,  by 
earth  movements  in  the  slate,  the  two  walls 
became  encrusted  by  chalcedonic  quartz ; there 
was  then  a cessation  of  deposition,  accompanied 
it  maybe  by  movements  which  widened  the  fissure. 
Conditions  were  then  present  by  which  another 
kind  of  silica,  vitreous  quartz,  was  formed  as  a thick 
crust  on  the  chalcedonic  material.  Another  pause, 
and  solutions,  or  vapours,  laden  with  lead,  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  left  a deposit  of  galena  on  the 
walls  on  both  sides.  Finally,  iron  was  intro- 
duced, and  practically  filled  up  what  remained  of 
the  fissure.  These  are  the  broad  features  of  the 
lode.  The  student  sees  that  the  actual  thickness 
of  any  one  of  the  bands  of  mineral  is  controlled 
entirely  by  local  circumstances.  The  galena  may 
accumulate  in  places  as  a band  some  two  or  three 
inches  in  thickness,  and  may,  a little  farther 
down,  thin  out  to  a mere  streak  not  worth 
working.  In  other  mines,  this  valuable  metal  may 
alternate  with  vein-stuff  a number  of  times,  so 
that,  instead  of  two  bands  in  the  vein,  there  may 
be  twenty  or  thirty. 

In  Derbyshire,  at  the  Mill  Close  mine,  near 
Darley  Dale,  lead  is  found  in  veins  associated 
with  ures  of  zinc  (presently  to  be  described),  iron 
pyrites,  calcite,  and  fluor-spar.  As  usual,  a 
small  proportion  of  silver  accompanies  the  lead, 
but  we  were  informed  that  it  is  not  extracted. 
In  reference  to  the  geological  age  of  the 
deposits  in  which  lead  ores  occur,  in  this 
country  [they  are  chiefly  of  the  Carboniferous 
period,  and  are  seen  penetrating  the  thick 
limestone  near  the  base  of  the  series.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Foxdale  mine  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  is  an  extremely  productive  lode  in  granite  ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  in  Cornwall  veins  are 
found  in  slate.  In  the  last-mentioned  county  it 
was  formerly  supposed  that  lead  was  confined  to 
veins  having  a meridional  direction,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  the  lodes  at  Chiverton,  which  have  an 
east  and  west  bearing,  put  an  end  to  the  idea. 
Mr.  Brenton  Symons  in  his  work  on  the 
“ Geology  of  Cornwall,”  p.  96,  remarks  that  the 
association  of  plumbiferous  veins  with  slates,  still 
further  removed  than  those  of  copper  from 
granite,  is  unquestionable  ; but  that  a con- 

siderable amount  of  metamorphism  was  necessary 
to  ensure  productiveness,  is  shown  by  the 

meagre  and  barren  lead  veins  in  slates 
that  are  comparatively  unaltered.  Small 

quantities  of  lead  ores  have  been  obtained  from 
St.  Erth,  Phillack,  and  Gwinear,  but  the 

lodes  are  of  no  value  in  that  part  of  England 
west  of  the  Carn  Menellis  range.  The  Cornish 
lead  ores  were  much  esteemed  for  the  large  pro- 
portion of  silver  they  enclose. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  lead  ore 
is  obtained  from  fissures  ; it  is  found  also  in 
stratified  rocks,  when  it  commonly  replaces  some 


other  mineral.  Thus,  near  Bridgend,  in  Gla- 
morganshire, the  Rhretic  beds  contain  a quantity 
of  the  metal  disseminated  in  little  lumps  through- 
out certain  horizons.  Again,  in  beds  of  similar 
age  (Triassic),  at  Mechernich,  in  Prussia, 
lead  is  extensively  exploited  in  sandstone.  Dr. 
Le  Neve  Foster  remarks  * that  the  ore  exists  in 
the  form  of  little  concretions  of  galena  and  grains 
of  quartz,  but  these  are  not  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  sandstone.  The  concretions  are 
from  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  to  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  are  harder  than  the  sur- 
rounding sandstone,  which  is  generally  very  friable. 
The  amount  of  metallic  lead  in  the  sandstone  is 
between  2 and  3 per  cent.  ; but  the  concretions 
themselves  contain  from  20  to  24  per  cent. 

No  lead  deposits  are  better  known  than  those 
of  Leadville,  in  Colorado,  thanks  to  the  careful 
researches  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons.t  The  most 
valuable  ores  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
junction  of  white  porphyry  with  blue  limestone  of 
Carboniferous  age.  Along  the  plane  of  contact 
the  limestone  has  been  metamorphosed,  as  it  were, 
by  a process  of  gradual  replacement,  by  galena, 
ot  the  original  constituents.  The  lead  is  silver- 
bearing, and  in  addition  to  galena,  the  varieties 
cerussite  and  kerargyrite  occur  in  association  with 
the  hydrous  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  also 
with  chert,  quartz,  clay,  heavy  spar,  &c.  The  vein 
appears  to  have  been  formed  through  the  agency 
of  aqueous  solutions  which  took  up  their  mineral 
contents  from  the  porphyry,  and  brought  about 
the  alteration  of  the  limestone  as  they  penetrated 
into  it. 

From  the  above  observations,  therefore,  it  will 
be  seen  that  lead  ores,  though  principally  occur- 
ring in  veins,  or  fissures  properly  so-called,  are 
found  also  in  stratified  rocks,  such  as  limestones 
and  sandstones  disseminated  throughout  the  clastic 
constituents  of  those  rocks.  Further,  they  do  not 
seem  to  affect  any  particular  class  of  beds  when 
existing  in  veins,  but  run  alike  through  aqueous, 
igneous,  and  metamorphic  rocks.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  process  of  the  original 
formation  of  the  ores  was  accompanied  by  heat, 
though  the  latter  might  not  have  been  very 
intense. 

Zinc.—  This  metal  is  very  important  to  us  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  used  in  so  many  alloys. 
Native  zinc\s,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Australia, 
though  its  occurrence  is  not  altogether  a well- 
established  fact.  The  ores  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  zinc  of  commerce  is  derived 
are  : — 

1.  Calamine , carbonate  of  zinc  (zinc,  oxygen, 
and  carbonic  acid),  containing  about  52  per  cent, 
of  pure  metal ; the  latter,  however,  is  olten  partly 
replaced  by  iron,  or  manganese,  and  a little  lime. 

2.  Blende , sulphide  of  zinc  (zinc  and  sulphur), 
with  about  66  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 

3.  Zincite , red  oxide  of  zinc  (zinc  and  oxygen), 
having  about  80  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 

4.  Hemimorphite , silicate  of  zinc. 

The  first-mentioned  is  the  principal  ore  treated 
in  this  country  ; it  is  usually  of  a brownish  tint, 
and  is  found  both  in  beds  and  veins  associated 
with  galena  and  iron  and  copper  ores.  Blende, 
known  to  miners  as  “Black  Jack,”  is  next  in 
importance.  It  is  lustrous,  occurring  as  black 
shining  crystals,  the  dirk  colour  being  due  to 
sulphuret  of  iron ; but  sometimes  it  is  of  a 
brown  or  yellowish  tint.  Certain  varieties 
resemble  tin-stone,  but  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  that  valuable  material  by  their 
perfect  cleavage  and  relative  softness.  Red  zinc 
ore  would  be  white  if  it  contained  no  iron  or 
manganese.  It  is  found  massive,  foliated,  granular, 
or  in  sparsely-distributed  grains.  The  manganese 
impurities  may  occur  up  to  12  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  mineral.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather,  the  surfaces  of  this  metal  become 
encrusted  with  carbonate  of  zinc  of  light  yellow, 
almost  white,  colour.  It  is  a very  valuable  ore, 
but  only  occurs  at  two  or  three  places,  in  the 
United  States.  Hemimorphite,  the  silicate  (or 
electric  calamine,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  on 
account  of  its  development  of  electric  properties 
when  heated),  is  found  almost  everywhere  asso- 
ciated with  the  other  zinc  ores  alluded  to,  but  is 
not  so  important  a source  of  the  metal. 

Cadmium. — This  metal  is  briefly  described  here 
as  being  closely  allied  to  zinc  in  its  mode  of  occur- 
rence. It  is  a white,  ductile  material,  found  in 
nature  as  a sulphide,  and  also  in  small  quantities 
in  zinc  ores.  The  sulphide  contains  about  77  per 
cent,  of  cadmium  ; in  practice,  however,  the  metal 
is  obtained  from  calamine  and  zinc  blende.  The 
yellow  sulphide  is  used  as  a paint. 


• " Ore  and  Stone  Mining.”  1894,  p.  55. 
t ‘‘Geology  and  Mining  Industry  of  Leadville.”  188& 
(Monograph  of  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.). 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  James  Renwick. — In  a recent  number  the 
American  Architect  gives  some  particulars  as  to  the 
life  and  work  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Renwick,  by 
whose  death,  it  observes,  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture in  America  loses  one  of  its  most  honoured 
members.  Mr.  Renwick  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1818.  His  father  was  Prof.  James  Renwick,  of 
Columbia  College,  and  the  son  graduated  from  this 
college  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  immediately 
devoted  himself  to  the  active  study  of  engineering 
and  architecture.  In  those  days,  there  was  not 
much  distinction  between  the  engineer  and  the 
architect,  and  young  Renwick  found  field-work  on 
the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  suit- 
able to  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen.  Within 
a very  short  time  after  his  graduation,  however,  a 
competition  was  invited  for  designs  for  a new  church, 
which  was  to  be  built  in  what  was  then  the  residence 
quarter,  at  Broadway  and  South-street.  Young 
Renwick  sent  in  a design,  which  was  adopted,  and 
carried  out.  The  tradition  among  New  York  archi- 
tectural students  used  to  be  that  Renwick  was  only 
eighteen  years  old  when  he  won  this  competition. 
After  an  interval,  during  which  Mr.  Renwick  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  Distributing  Reser- 
voir on  Fifth  Avenue,  he  entered  into  competition 
for  another  important  church,  the  Catholic  Cathedral, 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  won  this  also.  These  works, 
with  Mr.  Renwick's  family  and  social  relations, 
brought  him  many  commissions.  In  New  York 
alone,  he  built  the  Stock  Exchange,  Booth's  Theatre, 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building, 
the  Foundling  Hospital  and  the  Ward's  Island 
Lunatic  Asylum,  besides  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 

| and  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  and  a multitude  of 
| smaller  buildings,  and  he  was  also  much  employed 
; in  other  parts  of  the  country.  For  the  past  ten  years 
I or  so  his  work  had  been  carried  on  under  the  part- 
nership of  Renwick  & Aspinall  (now  Renwick, 
Aspinall,  & Renwick). 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Exminster  Church  Restoration.  — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  restoration  committee  of  this 
church,  it  was  unanimously  decided,  on  the  motion 
of  the  vicar,  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Devon,  to 
remove  the  west  gallery  and  to  open  the  lower,  in 
addition  to  the  general  restoration  of  oak  roofs  and 
reseating  in  oak  already  decided  upon.  Messrs. 
Andrews,  of  Teignmouth,  having  withdrawn  their 
tender,  the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Read,  of  Exeter.  The  architects  for  the  restoration 
are  Messrs.  J.  W.  Rowell  & Son,  of  Newton  Abbot. 

New  Schools,  Golear. — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Golear  School  Board  held  on 
Thursday  last  week  it  was  decided  to  build  new 
schools  in  Royd-street  to  accommodate  400  children. 
Mr.  J.  Berry,  of  Huddersfield,  was  appointed  archi- 
tect. 

I Restoration  of  Farnvvorth  Church,  Lanca- 
shire.— On  the  22nd  inst.  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Luke,  Farnworth,  was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
! Liverpool,  after  restoration  and  redecoration.  The 
old  pews  have  been  removed,  and  new  ones  of  oak 
substituted.  A carved  oak  screen  now  divides  the 
chancel,  and  a new  oak  ceiling  encloses  the  organ- 
chamber.  The  renovation  scheme  has  also  included 
the  addition  of  vestries  on  the  north  side.  The 
church  will  be  heated  by  a system  of  low-pressure 
hot  water.  A new  organ,  encased  in  oak,  has  been 
fitted  into  the  organ-chamber,  this  being  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Peter  Connacher  & Co.,  of  Huddersfield. 
The  carving  of  the  pulpit,  lectern,  &c.,  have  been 
done  by  Messrs.  Hatch  Sc  Sons,  of  Lancaster,  while 
Messrs.  Tharpley  & Hunt,  of  the  same  city,  have 
supplied  additional  stained  glass  where  it  was 
needed.  The  architects  of  the  restoration  were 
Messrs.  Austin  & Paley,  of  Lancaster,  and  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Woods  & Sons,  of  Bootle.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  restoration,  exclusive  of  special 
gifts,  was  4,000/. 

Church  Extension  at  Chorlton  - cum  - 
Hardy,  Lancashire. — On  the  20th  inst.  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  south  transept  of  St. 
Clement's  Church,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  was  laid. 
The  church  itself,  which  replaced  a very  ancient 
structure,  was  built  some  thirty-five  years  ago.  A 
north  transept  was  afterwards  added,  and  the  addi- 
tion is  a replica  of  it.  It  will  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  something  over  100  worshippers,  and  will 
cost  to  complete  about  1,500/.  Mr.  W.  Higgin- 
bottom  (Messrs.  W.  &G.  Higginbottom,  Manchester) 
was  the  architect. 

Schools,  Camborne. — The  foundation-stone  of 
Camborne  New  National  Schools  was  laid  on  the 
17th  inst.  The  architect  for  the  new  building  is  Mr. 
Sampson  Hill,  of  Redruth,  and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Moyle  & Michell. 

An  Old  Lawnmarket  Building,  Edinburgh. 
— The  Dean  of  Guild  Court  have  just  passed  plans 
for  altering  one  of  the  few  remaining  ancient  build- 
ings of  the  High-street.  The  tenement  adjoins  the 
Assembly  Hall,  and  was  purchased  last  year  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  situated  in  a court  known 
as  Boswell's  Court,  so  called  from  one  Dr.  Boswell, 
who  lived  there  about  1760  The  house,  however,  s 
very  much  older  than  that,  and  even  without 
any  record  of  its  history,  it  must  have  been  in 
existence  at  least  100  years  before.  The  front,  to 
Castle  Hill,  is  in  polished  ashlar,  with  numerous 
lofty  and  narrow  windows,  and  still  retains 


fragments  of  the  moulded  stringcourses  and  a 
goodly  row  of  dormer  gables,  with  finials  of  varied 
designs,  now  much  weatherworn  The  original 
doorway,  which  is  also  the  door  to  an  old-fashioned 
turiet  stair,  remains  with  its  mouldings  fairly  entire. 
Over  it  is  the  lintel,  with  a panel  and  inscription 
which  speaks  plainly  as  to  its  age,  “ O Lord  in  the  is 
mi  traist,"  and  some  initials.  The  plans,  now 
passed,  will  complete  the  improvement  scheme  of 
the  Assembly  Hall,  originated  and  carried  through 
so  far  successfully  by  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mair,  of  Earlston.  In  these  alterations  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Hardy  & Wight,  have  provided  on  the 
two  lower  floors  ample  accommodation,  much  needed 
by  the  Assembly.  Committee-rooms,  conversation- 
rooms,  See.,  and  the  two  upper  floors  are  arranged 
as  dwelling-houses.  The  external  aspect  of  the  old 
building  will  be  carefully  preserved  in  all  charac- 
teristic features,  and  the  rough  walls  roughcasted 
and  repaired. — Scotsman. 

Tower,  Emmanuel  Church,  Compton  Gif- 
ford, Devon. — On  the  17th  inst.  the  Mayor  of 
Plymouth,  Mr.  W.  Law,  laid  the  memorial-stone  of 
the  tower  to  be  erected  at  Emmanuel  Church, 
Compton  Gifford.  The  ceremony  marks  the  final 
stage  in  the  erection  of  this  church.  The  main 
walls,  which  are  4 ft.  thick,  are  built  of  local  lime- 
stone, with  Doulting  stone  plinth  and  dressings. 
The  first  stage  of  the  tower  will  form  a new  entrance 
porch  13 -3  square,  which  is  to  be  paved  with  slabs 
of  Portland  stone  and  rubbed  Delabole  slate. 
A circular  staircase  in  one  corner  leads  to  the 
bellringers’  floor,  and  is  continued  upwards  to  give 
access  to  the  belfry.  There  will  be  access  by  means 
of  ladders  from  this  stage  to  the  parapet,  which  runs 
around  the  top  of  the  tower.  Some  carved  work  is  in- 
troduced at  the  entrance,  and  the  belfry  stage  is  marked 
by  long  traceried  openings  on  all  four  faces.  The 
height  of  the  tower  will  be  71  ft.,  and  the  spire  79  ft. 
high,  making  a total  height  of  150  ft.  without  the 
wrought-iron  finial.  Though  the  present  contract 
only  includes  the  tower,  arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby  the  spire  will  be  proceeded  with 
immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  tower.  The 
spire  will  spring  from  the  tower  with  an  octagonal 
drum,  with  hexagonal  turrets  at  the  four  comers. 
There  are  four  open-work  dormers— one  central  with 
each  face  of  the  tower.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Rogers,  Bone,  & Coles,  of  Westminster;  Mr. 
Jonathan  Marshall,  of  Plymouth,  is  the  builder  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Perkins,  also  of  Plymouth,  is  the 
clerk  of  the  woiks. 

Additions  to  the  Albert  Memorial  Museum, 
Exeter. — On  the  19th  inst.  the  newly-added  por- 
tion of  Exeter's  memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
the  south-east  wing  of  the  Albert  Museum,  was 
opened.  The  building  occupies  a piece  of  ground 
which  abuts  on  Upper  Paul-street  and  Bradninch- 
place.  What  may  be  termed  the  front,  faces  Upper 
Paul-street,  and  the  style  of  architecture  deviates 
slightly  from  that  of  the  old  building.  The  walls 
are  of  Pocombe  stone  with  Hamhill  dressings  ; the 
huge  columns  in  front  are  of  Devonshire  granite 
polished.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  is  of  Hamhill 
stone.  From  the  main  entrance  of  the  Museum  in 
Queen-street  there  is  a passage-way,  on  each  side  of 
which  there  is  a class-room,  30  ft.  by  22  ft., 
with  wooden  dados,  and  floors  of  wooden 
blocks.  On  the  Paul-street  side  there  is  a 
Museum  Room,  57  ft.  9 in.  by  41  ft.  6 in.  Upstairs 
and  immediately  above  this  Museum  Room, 
there  is  a large  apartment,  presumably  set  apart  for 
the  Art  Gallery.  It  contains  a large  recess  with 
columns  at  one  side,  and  by  way  of  an  arched  door- 
way leads  in  to  the  Ethnological  Room,  a very  narrow 
apartment.  Upstairs  there  are  also  two  lecture- 
rooms,  one  about  48  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  the  other 
48  ft.  by  27  ft.  In  the  downstair  portion  of  the  new 
building,  at  the  rear  of  the  class-rooms  and  ap- 
proached by  steps,  is  a small  laboratory  adapted  for 
the  preparation  of  specimens,  but  which  will  be  used 
at  present  in  connexion  with  technical  education. 
There  is  a lecture-room  for  teachers  of  chemistry  the 
same  size  as  the  chemical  laboratory.  The  labora- 
tories are  fitted  with  an  air-pump,  balances,  and 
numerous  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
The  premises  throughout  are  fitted  with  the  electric- 
light  apparatus,  and  they  are  to  be  heated  with  hot 
water.  Plenty  of  light  has  been  secured  by  open 
ceilings  and  a liberal  use  of  glass  in  the  roots,  light 
being  conveyed  to  the  lower  rooms  not  only  by 
means  of  windows  but  by  the  flooring  of  the  large 
upper  room  being  largely  composed  of  glass.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Fulford,  Tait,  & Harvey ; the 
builder  is  Mr.  Woodman.  Messrs.  Easton  & Sons 
supplied  the  stonework.  The  carving  in  connexion 
with  the  new  additions  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  Exeter. 

Schools,  Watford,  Herts.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Watlord  School  Board,  held  on  the  22nd  inst., 
the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres,  of  Watford, 
architect,  was  selected  for  the  new  schools  to  be 
erected  in  Fearnley-street,  on  land  recently  pur- 
chased from  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  schools  will 
accommodate  1,020  children,  and  the  approximate 
cost  is  10/.  per  head  including  central  halls. 


SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Sewerage  Works,  York. — The  new  sewerage 
works  at  York  have  just  been  completed.  In  the 
construction  and  development  of  the  scheme  three 


objects  had  to  be  attained— viz.  (a)  to  remove  as 
speedily  as  possible  from  the  houses  in  the  city  all 
sewage*  slops,  and  foul  liquid  ; (l>)  to  give  the  existing 
sewers,  which  now  discharge  under  water  into  the 
river,  a free  outfall  at  a lower  level,  and  so  prevent 
backing-up  ; (c)  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  river 
Ouse  by  the  crude  sewage  of  the  city.  To  obtain 
these  results  a system  of  intercepting  sewers  have 
been  constructed.  Speaking  broadly,  they  follow 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  natural  valleys  in  the 
city.  The  existing  branches  have  been  connected 
with  the  new  system,  so  that  instead  of  the  sewage 
flowing  into  the  rivers  or  streams,  it  is  now 
conveyed  by  gravitation  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  pump- 
ing station  at  Fulford.  At  this  point  the  main  sewer 
is  a little  more  than  sixteen  feet  below  summer  lev£l 
of  the  river.  The  total  length  of  new  sewers  is 
17  miles  527  yards,  as  under  : — Brick  sewers,  varying 
from  6 ft.  9 in.  by  4 ft.  6 in  to  2 ft.  9 in.  by  1 ft.  10 in., 

2 miles  513  yards ; iron  sewers,  varying  from 

3 ft.  4 in.  to  9 ft.  internal  diameter,  1,044  yards; 
stoneway  sewers,  varying  from  2 ft.  to  9 in.  internal 
diameter,  14  miles  730  yards  ; total  length,  17  miles 
527  yards.  There  are  three  inverted  syphons  under 
the  river,  connecting  the  intercepting  sewers  on  one 
bank  with  those  on  the  other.  In  addition  to  the 
construction  of  new  sewers,  works  have  been  carried 
out  in  various  parts  of  the  city  for  the  removal  and 
interception  of  old  drains,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  scheme  of  the  sewers  has  been  de- 
signed not  only  to  secure  the  collection  of  the 
sewage  in  the  most  adequate  manner,  but  in  a special 
degree  to  suit  the  low-lying  character  of  the  land 
upon  which  the  city  is  situated,  and  secure  the 
greatest  possible  fall  towards  the  point  at  which  the 
sewage  reaches  the  pumping-station.  The  works 
have  been  executed  by  the  following  firms  : — Main 
intercepting  sewers,  Mr.  A.  Kellett ; Fulford  pump- 
ing plant,  Messrs.  J.  Watt  & Co.;  Fulford  pumping- 
station,  foundation,  and  walls,  Messrs.  Parker  & 
Sharp  ; Fulford  pumping-station  buildings,  Mr.  A. 
Kellett  ; Naburn  treatment  works,  Messrs.  Parker 
& Sharp;  sludge- pressing  plant,  Messrs.  Goddard, 
Massey,  & Warner.  Mr.  James  Mansergh  (Vice- 
President  Inst.  C.E. ) has  acted  as  consulting- 
engineer  to  the  scheme,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
James  McKie,  A.M.  Inst.C.E..  as  resident  engineer. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  works,  for  which 
the  Council  has  obtained  borrowing  powers,  is 
191,100/.  The  cost  of  the  works  already  completed 
is  186,120/. 

Ossett  Sewage  Disposal.— An  inquiry  was  held 
on  the  23rd  inst.  at  Ossett  by  Colonel  W.  M.  Ducat, 
R.E.,  into  the  application  of  the  Ossett  Town 
Council  for  borrowing  powers  for  3,300/.  required 
for  the  extension  of  their  eastern  outfall  works  of 
sewage  treatment.  These  works  were  constructed 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  M.  Paterson,  C. E., 
of  Bradford,  who  now  explained  the  proposed  exten- 
sion, consisting  chiefly  of  four  new  settling  tanks, 
holding  180,000  gallons,  and  the  preparation  of 
seven  acres  of  land  for  filtering  purposes,  besides  a 
screening-tank,  sewage-wheel,  &c.  The  Council 
deal  with  the  whole  liquid  refuse  of  their  outfall 
district,  both  trade  and  domestic. 

Water  Supply  of  Portland,  Oregon.— 
According  to  a recent  report  of  the  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  Portland,  the  new  waterworks,  supply- 
ing that  city  with  25,000,000  gallons  a day,  and 
costing  640,870/  , are  completed.  The  water  is 
taken  from  Bull  Run  River,  a clear  mountain 
stream  flowing  from  a lake  near  the  base  of 
Mount  Hood,  and  brought  in  a pipe  twenty-four 
miles  long  to  a reservoir  404  ft.  above  low  water  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  near  Portland.  From 
thence  it  is  carried  across  the  river  through  a 
submerged  pipe  to  a reservoir  in  the  City  Park,  six 
miles  distant,  at  an  elevation  of  290  ft.  above  the 
levels  of  the  city  streets.  These  high-service  reser- 
voirs on  tbe  east  and  west  sides  of  the  river  are 
connected  with  low-service  reservoirs,  but  the  water 
can  be  supplied  direct  to  the  city  mains  without 
passing  through  the  latter.  The  four  reservoirs  have 
a capacity  of  67,500,000  gallons,  and  the  supply  is 
inexhaustible. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Improved  Letter-Cards.— Messrs.  Langley  & 
Son  (London)  send  us  specimens  of  their  patented 
folding  letter-card  within  which  an  extra  leaf  is 
inserted,  of  smaller  size  than  the  outer  leaf  (so  as  to 
clear  the  line  of  perforation  for  opening),  giving 
space  for  a larger  letter.  If  the  consent  of  ,he  Post 
Office  has  been  obtained,  no  doubt  this  ar.^ngement 
will  be  a convenience  to  correspondents. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— A party  of 
the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering  Society 
paid  a visit  to  the  Lytbam  Sewerage  Works,  at  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  L.  Fisher,  J.P. , Chairman  of  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Paterson,  of  the 
Hermite  Company,  explained  that  the  system  experi- 
mentally adopted  at  Lytham  is  that  known  as  the 
“Hermite"  process,  which  briefly  consists  of  elec- 
trolysing sea  water,  in  order  to  produce  chlorine, 
and  then  passing  this  antiseptic  through  the  sewers, 
which  has  the  effect  of  sterilising  the  sewage  and  of 
preventing  the  evolution  of  sewer  gases. 

Electric  Lighting  at  Cardiff.— At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Lighting  and  Electrical  Com- 
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mittee,  the  Mayor  presiding,  the  Borough  Engineer 
Mr.  W.  Harpur)  submitted  the  estimate  for  the 
electric  works  and  plant,  which  showed  that  the 
estimated  sum  of  32,500/.  had  been  exceeded  by 
5,000/.,  and  he  recommended  that  they  apply  for 
powers  to  borrow  an  additional  7,500/.  for  the  pro- 
posed extension  and  other  purposes.  He  also  sub- 
mitted an  estimate  of  the  working  expenses  for  the 
ensuing  six  months  for  the  whole  of  the  lighting 
department  (including  gas  and  electricity),  which  he 
Put  a*  5-58o/.  105.,  a sum  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  last  budget,  which  was  5,556/. 

East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society.— On  the 
15th  inst.  the  members  of  this  society  visited  Scar- 
borough Hall  (once  the  home  of  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  now  an  uninhabited  house',  to 
uncover  some  mounds  in  the  park.  The  excavations 
had  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer.  The 
field  under  observation  had  no  less  than  170  barrows 
in  it,  of  which  three  were  uncovered,  varying  in  size 
from  two  to  ten  yards  in  diameter.  The  party, 
numbering  upwards  of  fifty,  then  moved  to  the 
church,  where  Mr.  J.  R.  Boyle,  F.S.A.,  explained 
the  chantries  and  stained-glass  windows. 

National  Registration  of  Plumpers.— The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Council 
of  the  National  Registration  of  Plumbers  was  held 
at  Plymouth  on  the  20th  inst.  Mr.  S.  J.  Page 
presided.  Mr.  W.  j.  Addiscott  and  Mr.  G.  Hawken 
(Cornish  Bank)  were  re-elected  secretary  and  bon. 
treasurer  respectively,  and  Messrs.  W.  N.  Elliott, 
Harvey,  and  Wright  were  appointed  auditors.  The 
report  was  adopted.  Mr.  Wright  moved  the 
rescinding  of  the  following  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Council  early  in  the  year  :— “ That  in  future  all 
prizes  and  certificates  won  under  the  graded  syllabus 
ot  the  Worshipful  Company,  within  a radius  of 
ten  miles,  be  given  out  at  a Council  meeting  ; 
beyond  that  distance  they  may  be  given  out  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  ; but  all  certificates  of 
registration  must  be  given  out  at  Plymouth,  where 
the  candidates  must  take  them  up  and  sign  the 
declaration."  Mr.  Ackland  seconded,  and  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Wright  then 
moved,  “That  the  prizes  be  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Council,  and  in  the  towns  and 
districts  where  they  are  obtained.”  Mr.  Perrin 
seconded,  and  it  was  carried.  It  was  decided  to 
entertain  the  suggestion  of  the  Bristol  district  to 
send  delegates  to  a conference  to  be  held  in  that 
city  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a new  rule  in 
the  examinations  of  the  company.  The  secretary 
and  Messrs.  Pearse  and  Wright  were  appointed 
delegates. 

Notes  from  France.  — The  Department  of 
“ Postes  et  T£l£graphes " has  commissioned  M. 
Eugene  Grasset,  the  decorative  painter,  to  make  a 
new  postage-stamp  design.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  competition  last  year  for  a design  of  a new 

type  produced  nothing  available. A monument 

to  Edmond  Guillaume,  the  architect  to  the  Louvre 
and  Tuileries,  has  just  been  inaugurated  at  the 
Mont-Parnasse  Cemetery.  It  is  the  work  of  M. 
Henri  Guillaume,  and  consists  of  a stele  with  a 

bronze  medallion  portrait  by  Chapu M.  J. 

Bernard,  architect,  of  Asni&res,  has  obtained  the 
first  premium  in  a competition  fora  group  of  schools 

in  that  township. The  new  line  of  railway  from 

Lozanne  to  Lamure  (Rhone)  will  shortly  be  opened  ; 
it  is  eventually  to  be  prolonged  to  Paray-le-Monial. 
This  last  portion  of  the  line  requires  the  construction 
of  a tunnel  5 kilometres  long  and  a viaduct  500 
metres  long.  The  two  works  together  will  cost 

12  million  francs. At  Hautefage,  near  Agen,  an 

altar  in  white  marble  has  been  found,  dating  from 
the  second  century,  of  unusual  form  and  bearing  a 

number  of  inscriptions. A bust  of  President 

Carnot  was  uncovered  last  week,  at  Cette.  It  is  the 

work  of  M.  Injalbert,  the  well-known  sculptor. 

The  town  of  Rouen  is  making  preparations  for  an 

artisans'  exhibition  to  be  held  there  in  1896. The 

military  engineering  department  has  under  con- 
sideration the  prolongation  of  the  strategic  railway 
of  St.  Laurent  from  Jura  to  Geneva,  by  piercing 

a tunnel  through  Mt.  Francille. There  is 

to  be  an  industrial  exhibition  at  Tunis  in  1897. 

M.  Henri  Picou,  a historical  painter  who 

enjoyed  some  celebrity  at  one  time,  has  died  at 
Nantes,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Paul  Delaroche  and  Gleyre,  and  bad  received 

medals  in  the  Salons  of  1848  aud  1857. The 

works  of  the  painters  who  have  competed  for  the 
Prix  de  Rome  are  at  present  being  exhibited  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  Those  of  the  competitors  in 
the  architectural  class  will  be  exhibited  on  and 
after  the  31st. 

Completion  of  Burns'  Monument  at  Ayr. 
— The  Burns'  monument  at  Ayr,  unveiled  in  1891, 
will,  says  the  Scotsman,  be  completed  by  a bronze 
panel  about  the  latter  part  of  next  month,  repre- 
senting "The  Parting  of  Burns  and  Highland 
Mary,  ' the  sculptor  being  Mr.  George  E.  Bissell, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Three  sides  of  the 
monument  have  already  been  filled.  The  fourth 
panel,  fronting  the  west,  which  was  left  for  friends 
in  the  United  States  to  complete,  will  therefore  soon 
be  placed. 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers.— A report  by 
the  City  Engineer  showing  the  effect  on  city  traffic 
of  the  opening  of  the  Tower  Bridge  was  brought 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  at  their  last 
meeting  on  the  23rd  inst.,  from  which  it  appears 
that  by  this  construction,  London  Bridge  has  been 


relieved  to  the  extent  of  about  5,200  vehicles  per 
day,  and  Eastcheap  and  Fenchurch-street  by  2,200 
and  2 000  vehic'es  respectively.  At  the  same  time 
the  daily  traffic  through  the  Mtnories,  Houndsditch, 
Liver  pool-street,  and  Bishopsgate-street  has  in- 
creased, in  the  first-named  thoroughfare  by  2,200 
vehicles  daily,  the  second  by  700,  the  third  by  900, 
and  the  last  by  600.  In  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  City,  the  amount  of  the  traffic  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  affected  by  the  improve- 
ment. The  meeting  was  made  special  to  consider 
a motion  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman  to  rescind 
a portion  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  two  previous 
meetings,  so  far  as  related  to  the  relaying  of  the 
asphalte  in  the  Poultry  during  ordinary  working 
hours.  This  was  the  question  of  continuous  working 
over  again  in  a modified  form.  A letter  was  read 
by  the  Clerk,  in  which  the  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte 
Company  declared  that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the 
definite  time  that  would  be  saved  in  working  by  two 
shifts,  and  that  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  working 
by  15  Per  cent.  The  company  was  of  opinion  that 
the  better  course  would  be  to  have  the  work  done 
by  one  set  of  men  working  overtime.  Mr.  Bridgman 
eventually  consented  to  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examination 
for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at  Norwich  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  July  19  and  20,  the  following 
fourteen  candidates  were  certified,  as  regards  their 
sanitary  knowledge,  competent  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  F.  W.  Benstead, 
Plumstead  ; F.  R.  Blandford,  Reading  ; J.  Cossev, 
Loddon  ; H.  Dunsmore,  Forest  Hill,  S E.  ; A.  j. 
Field,  Bromley  ; G.  A.  Hawes,  Norwich  ; T.  W. 
Howes,  Norfolk  County  Asylum,  Thorpe  ; C.  B.  W. 
Lloyd,  Manor  Park,  E.  ; J.  Marshall,  Watton  ; 
T.  R.  Mayes,  Brighton;  A.  J.  Offer,  Handcross ; 
C.  J.  Parfitt,  Maindee,  Newport  ; F.  Read, 
Norwich  ; J.  W.  Richford,  Wells,  Norfolk. 


LEGAL. 

GENERAL  BUILDING  LINE  CASE. 

IN  THE  COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

The  case  of  Lavy  & Upjohn  v.  the  London 
County  Council  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
composed  of  Lords-Justices  Lindley,  Lopes,  and 
Rigby,  on  the  16th  inst.,  it  being  the  appeal  of 
Messrs.  Lavy  & Upjohn,  the  owners  of  a house 
known  as  391,  City-road,  in  the  parish  of  Islington, 
from  the  decision  of  a Divisional  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  given  on  a case  stated  by  a Metropolitan 
Magistrate.  Upon  July  24,  1894,  the  appellants 
were  charged  with  having,  at  391,  City- road, 
unlawfully  erected  a certain  structure  beyond  the 
general  line  of  buildings  in  the  City-road  without 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  London  County 
Council,  contrary  to  Section  75  of  25  & 26  Victoria, 
cap.  102  ; Section  10  of  45  and  46  Victoria,  cap.  14  ; 
and  51  and  52  Victoria,  cap.  41. 

The  lacts  were  shortly  as  follows  :— The  bouse, 
391,  City-road,  was  38  it.  from  the  footway,  and  it 
had  a forecourt  which  for  many  jears  was  bounded 
by  a brick  wall  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  high,  9 in.  thick,  with  an 
iron  railing  5 ft.  6 in.  in  height.'  The  appellants 
from  time  to  time  applied  for  leave  to  build  upon 
the  forecourt,  but  the  applications  were  refused. 
Prior  to  1894  the  appellants  erected  on  the  dwarf 
wall  a hoarding  for  advertising  purposes,  which  was 
placed  against  the  railings  so  as  to  get  their  support, 
and  it  had  struts  for  additional  support.  The  re- 
spondents (the  County  Council)  gave  notice  to 
remove  it,  and  on  May  5,  1894,  the  hoarding  was 
removed  and  replaced  by  what  was  now  complained 
of — viz.,  a wall  nft.  high,  14  in.  thick,  with  its 
face  put  back  4^  in.  from  the  line  of  the  old  dwarf 
wall,  so  that  there  might  be  a ledge  to  support  it. 
On  July  11  the  summons  was  taken  out,  and  on 
July  13  the  architect  gave  his  decision  under 
Section  75  of  25  and  26  Victoria,  cap.  102,  as  to 
what  the  building  line  was.  That  decision  was 
appealed  from,  and  on  July  24  the  appellants 
appeared  to  the  summons,  and  the  respondents 
asked  for  an  adjournment,  which  was  granted  upon 
the  terms  that  the  rights  of  all  parties  as  they  were 
on  July  24  should  be  preserved— namely,  that  the 
matter  was  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  if  the 
magistrate  had  begun  to  hear  the  appeal  on  July  24. 
Several  adjournments  took  place  from  time  to  time, 
and  on  October  19  the  architect’s  decision  was 
confirmed  by  the  appellate  tribunal.  By  that  con- 
firmation the  building-line  was  finally  de&ided  to  be 
the  line  of  the  house  391,  City-road.  The  magistrate 
found  that  the  wall  was  erected  as  an  advertising 
station,  but  that  it  was  intended  also  to  serve 
as  a boundary  - wall  for  the  forecourt,  and  on 
December  7 he  made  an  order  upon  the  appellants  to 
demolish  the  erection,  and  found,  so  far  as  it  was  a 
question  of  fact,  that  it  was  a structure  in  front  of 
the  general  line  of  buildings.  No  consent  to  the 
erection  being  made  was  ever  given  by  the  respon- 
dents. The  Divisional  Court  overruled  an  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  appellants  that  the  architect's 
decision  had  not  been  given  on  the  day  of  the  issue 
of  the  summons,  and  also  held  that  the  wall  in  ques- 
tion was  a structure  or  erection  within  the  meaning 
of  the  prohibition,  and  gave  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  County  Council,  from  which  the  owners,  Messrs. 
Lavy  & Upjohn,  now  appealed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  the  Lords 
Justices  dismissed  the  appeal,  with  costs. 


Mr.  McCall,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Glen  appeared 
for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  Channell,  Q.C.,  Mr. 
Forman,  Mr.  Daldy,  and  Mr.  F.  K.  North  for  the 
County  Council. 


ALLEN  AND  ANOTHER  :.  THE  LONDON 
COUNTY  COUNCIL  : 

IMPORTANT  CASE. 

The  case  of  Allen  and  another  -j.  the  London 
County  Council  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
consisting  of  Lords  Justices  Lindley,  Lopes,  and 
Rigby,  on  Monday  last,  for  judgment,  it  being  the 
appeal  of  the  plaintiffs  from  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Wills  and  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  sitting  as  a 
Divisional  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on  a special 
case  stated  by  a metropolitan  police  magistrate,  who 
made  an  order  for  the  demolition  of  a building  in 
the  metropolis  as  being  beyond  the  building  line. 
The  case  was  reported  in  the  Builder  for  July  6. 
The  facts  are  shortly  these  : — A complaint  was  made 
to  the  magistrate  by  the  London  County  Council 
that  the  appellants  began  to  erect  a building  beyond 
the  general  line  of  buildings  on  the  north-western 
side  of  Birchington-road,  Kilbum,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  County  Council,  contrary  to  Section  75 
of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1862.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  appellants,  on  November  13  last, 
commenced  to  build  four  shops  and  houses  upon 
the  land  at  the  corner  of  Birchington-road.  The 
front  in  Birchington-road  extended  16  ft.  beyond 
the  general  line  of  buildings,  as  determined  by 
the  certificate  of  the  Superintending  Architect 
of  the  London  County  Council,  who  stated  in 
it  that  the  main  fronts  of  the  buildings  in  a 
certain  row  of  houses  formed  the  general  line  of 
buildings  on  the  north-western  side  of  Birchington- 
road,  in  which  road  the  building  in  question  is 
situate,  and  that  the  building  in  question  would 
project  beyond  the  prolongation  of  the  said  general 
line.  The  appellants'  contention  was,  that  the 
architect  had  not,  by  his  certificate,  found  that  the 
building  was  situate  in  the  " street,  place,  or  row 
of  houses,”  described  as  the  north-western  side  of 
Birchington-road,  and  that  if  he  had  so  found  he 
had  placed  the  building  in  a “street,  place,  or  row 
of  houses  ''  in  which  the  same  was  not  situate.  The 
respondents’  contention  was,  that  the  certificate  had 
determined  that  the  building  was  situate  in  the 
Birchington-road,  and  that  such  determination  was 
binding  on  the  magistrate.  The  learned  magistrate 
felt  bound  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
“ London  County  Council  v.  Cross,"  and  directed 
the  demolition  of  so  much  of  the  building  as  was 
beyond  the  line,  and  the  Divisional  Court  upheld  his 
decision,  hence  the  present  appeal. 

The  questions  for  the  Court  to  determine  were 
(1)  Whether  the  certificate  showed  that  the  house 
in  question  was  situate  in  the  street,  place,  or  row  of 
houses  on  and  for  which  the  general  line  of  buildings 
was  determined  ; (2)  Whether  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
architect  to  decide  and  find  the  situation  of  the 
appellants'  building,  and,  if  so,  whether  his  decision 
was  binding  on  the  magistrate. 

Lord  Justice  Lindley,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
that  he  was  of  opinion  upon  the  construction  of  the 
certificate  that  it  did  decide  that  the  plaintiff's  house 
was  situate  in  the  Birchington-road.  The  question 
was  whether,  under  Section  75,  this  point  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  Superintending  Architect.  Con- 
tinuing, he  (his  Lordship)  said  that  the  following 
circumstances  must  co-exist  in  order  to  justify  an 
order  of  demolition  under  Section  75 — viz.  : (1) 
There  must  be  a building,  structure,  or  erection 
of  some  sort ; (2)  That  building,  structure,  or  erec- 
tion must  be  erected  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (or  now  of  the 
County  Council).  (3)  That  building,  structure,  or 
erection  must  be  in  some  street,  place,  or  row  of 
houses.  (4)  That  street,  place,  or  row  of  houses 
must  have  a general  line  of  building.  (5)  This  line 
of  building,  viz  , the  line  of  building  of  the  street, 
place,  or  row  of  houses  in  which  the  building 
complained  of  is  situate,  must  be  decided  by  the 
Superintending  Architect  appointed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  (or  now  by  the  County 
Council).  (6)  The  building,  structure,  or  erection 
must  be  erected  beyond  the  line  so  decided.  What 
was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  architect  was  the 
existence  and  exact  position  of  the  general  line  of 
building  of  the  street,  place,  or  row  of  houses 
(if  any)  in  which  the  building,  structure,  or  erection 
complained  of  has  been  erected.  In  case  of  dispute 
the  Magistrate  must  decide  all  the  other  matters 
referred  to,  viz.,  whether  the  building,  &c., 
complained  of  is  one  to  which  Section  75 
applies,  especially  having  regard  to  Section  74 ; 
whether  the  necessary  consent  has  been  given  ; 
whether  the  building,  &c.,  is  in  a street,  place,  or 
row  of  houses,  “ street  " being  interpreted  as  directed 
in  Section  112  ; whether  the  building,  &c. , lias  been 
erected  beyond  the  general  line  of  building  for  that 
street,  &c. , as  decided  by  the  Superintending  Archi- 
tect. Such  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  true  construction 
of  the  section  and  of  the  decision  in  “ Spackman  v. 
Plumstead  Board  of  Works,”  which  set  at  rest  the 
doubt  whether  the  magistrate  could  review  the 
architect's  decision  as  to  the  general  line  of  building. 
So  far  the  interpretation  of  the  statute  was  reason- 
ably plain.  But  then  it  was  said  that  the  question 
still  remained,  who  was  to  determine  whether  the 
building  complained  of  is  in  the  particular  street, 
place,  or  row  of  houses  to  which  the  architect's 
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•ertificate  is  applicable.  This  was  the  point 
on  which  Lord  Warson  and  Lord  Bramwell 
differed  in  the  case  of  “ Barlow  v.  The 
Vestry  of  St.  Mary  Abbott’s."  A careful 
perusal  of  Lord  Herschell's  judgment  had  led 
dim  to  the  conclusion  that  he  agreed  with 
Lord  Watson,  and  that  Lord  Fitzgerald  took  the 
same  view.  There  was  much  to  be  said  for  that 
interpretation  of  the  Act,  for  the  object  of  the  Act 
being  to  regulate  lines  of  building,  the  architect, 
rather  than  the  magistrate,  seemed  naturally  to  be  the 
person  to  say  to  what  line  of  building  a particular 
house  should  conform.  The  general  line  of  building 
which  the  architect  was  to  decide  was  “ such  general 
line,''  and  by  “such''  was  meant  the  general  line 
for  the  street,  &c.,  in  which  the  house  in  question 
was.  The  architect  might  no  doubt  assume,  without 
deciding,  that  the  building  complained  of  was  in  a 
particular  street,  place,  or  row  of  houses,  and  simply 
certify  the  general  line  of  buildings  of  that  street, 
&c. , leaving  the  magistrate  to  determine  whether, 
after  all,  the  building  was  in  the  street,  &c. , 
to  which  the  certificate  applied.  But  that  would 
be  to  deprive  the  architect's  certificate  of  half  its 
value,  and  the  interpretation  which  left  him  to  decide 
what  building  line  was  to  be  conformed  to,  seemed 
to  be  preferable  to  an  interpretation  which  left  that 
question  to  the  magistrate.  For  those  reasons,  and 
thinking  as  he  did,  that  that  view  was  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
" Barlow's  Case  " than  the  interpretation  contended 
for  by  the  appellants,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  appeal  ought  to  be  dismissed. 

Lords  Justices  Lopes  and  Rigby  concurring,  the 
appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed  with  costs. 

Mr.  Channell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Macmorran  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  appellants  ; while  Mr.  Horace 
Avory  and  Mr.  Daldy  represented  the  respondents. 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  t-. 

J.  SANDERS. 

At  the  Marylebone  Police  Court  a few  days  since 
John  Sanders,  a builder,  of  49,  Lisburne-road, 
Hampstead,  was  summoned  bv  William  Smallpeice, 
District  Surveyor  for  East  Hampstead,  for  using 
mortar  the  ingredients  of  which  did  not  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws  of  the  London 
County  Council.  The  evidence  was  that  the  defen- 
dant was  the  builder  of  a house  known  as  5,  Con- 
stantine-road,  Hampstead,  in  the  erection  of  which 
he  had  used  mortar  which  was  deficient  in  lime  to 
the  extent  of  fifteen  degrees.  Mr.  Nimmo,  for  the 
defence,  admitted  that  his  client  had  committed  a 
technical  breach  of  the  by-law,  but  contended  that 
similar  mortar  had  been  commonly  used  in  the 
Metropolis  for  years  past.  He  added  that  if  the 
prescribed  amount  of  lime  was  used  the  mortar 
would  set  too  quickly.  A specialist  called  for  the 
defence  stated  that  the  mortar  used  was  good  enough 
for  "speculative  building,"  but  it  was  not  “high- 
class."  The  magistrate,  having  remarked  upon  the 
absence  of  any  professional  gentleman  to  conduct 
the  case  for  the  London  County  Council,  observed 
that  the  defendant's  own  witness  had  damned  the 
case  by  his  faint  praise  of  the  article  used.  It  was 
clear  that  it  was  not  up  to  the  standard  which  the 
public  had  a right  to  expect.  The  public  were 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  builders,  and  if  they 
used  inferior  mortar  it  was  nothing  less  than  a fraud 
upon  the  persons  who  took  the  house.  He  imposed 
a fine  of  40s.  and  235.  costs. 

CASE  OF  EXTRAORDINARY  TRAFFIC: 
RULL1NGDON  HIGHWAY  BOARD  V.  J.  PLUMRIDGE. 

At  the  Bullingdon  Division  Petty  Sessions,  held 
at  the  County  Hall,  Oxford,  on  the  13th  inst., 
Jonathan  Plumridge,  timber  merchant,  High 
Wycombe,  Bucks  , was  summoned  at  the  instance 
of  the  Bullingdon  Highway  Board,  to  show  why  an 
order  for  payment  of  64/.  2s  6d.  should  not  be  made 
on  him  owing  to  ceriain  extraordinary  traffic  upon 
the  highway  at  Great  Milton. 

Henry  Matthews,  roadman,  Great  Milton,  said  he 
saw  Mr.  Pluinridge's  engine  with  two  wagons  going 
down  to  Haseley  Copse  at  the  beginning  of  March. 
They  came  back  loaded,  and  he  should  say  that  the 
engine,  trucks,  and  load  weighed  about  30  tons. 
The  load  comprised  about  twelve  trees.  This  was  a 
district  road,  and  most  of  the  traffic  would  be  of  an 
agricultural  character.  The  heaviest  wagon  would 
weigh  about  two  tons  and  a half.  When  the  engine 
and  wagons  had  passed  over  he  saw  a number  of 
ruts  in  the  road.  He  first  noticed  the  ruts  on 
March  1,  and  as  the  heavy  loads  continued  to  pass 
the  ruts  became  worse.  The  wheels  broke  through 
the  metal  of  the  road.  The  repairs  necessary  were 
considerable,  the  road  having  to  be  re-made  with 
I hard  stones  ; a steam-roller  was  also  required.  The 
ruts  in  some  places  on  the  road  were  a foot  deep 
and  a yard  widr*. 

Cross  examined  : On  March  1 the  ruts  were  from 
6 to  8 in.  deep.  He  knew  that  a traction  engine  not 
belonging  to  Mr.  Plumridge  had  stuck  in  the  road 
from  ten  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon 
about  April  4.  It  was  only  partly  on  the  road, 
having  been  drawn  on  one  side  to  allow  a carriage 
to  pass.  The  wheel  on  the  road  did  not  stick  at  all. 

Other  evidence  of  a similar  description  having 
been  given, 

Mr.  Charles  Ward  Brabant,  District  Surveyor  for 
the  Bullingdon  Highway  Board,  said  the  road  in 


question  was  682  yards  long,  and  was  in  fair  con- 
dition before  the  damage  was  done.  From  January  1 
to  February  28  there  was  a severe  frost,  and  after  it 
broke  up  he  received  a complaint  about  the  road. 
He  saw  it  on  March  15,  and  found  deep  and  dan- 
gerous ruts  in  it.  In  some  places  they  were  14  in. 
deep,  the  crust  of  the  road  being  broken  through 
and  the  clay  displaced.  Witness  ordered  temporary 
repairs,  and  subsequently  received  instructions  to 
make  the  road  good.  The  cost  of  the  work  was 
64/.  2s.  6d.  In  1393  67/.  17s.  6d.  was  expended  on 
the  district  roads  in  the  parish  of  Great  Milton, 
which  worked  out  to  12/.  63.  iod.  a mile.  In  1894 
it  was  97 1.  is.,  or  17/.  13s.  a mile  ; and  in  1895 
104/.  7s.  2d.,  or  18/.  95.  6d.  a mile,  an  average  of 
89/.  83.  7d.,  or  16/.  5s.  3d. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Goodson,  District  Surveyor  for 
Watlington,  said  he  went  along  the  road  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  found  it  completely  broken 
up.  He  thought  the  amount  claimed  was  a moderate 
sum  for  making  the  road  good. 

Mr.  Henry  James  Tollit,  County  Surveyor  for 
Oxfordshire,  said  he  saw  the  road,  and  found  the 
surface  broken  through  and  the  bed  displaced.  He 
thought  the  load  was  excessive. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Charles  Plumridge,  son  of  defendant,  said  the  first 
time  the  engine  went  to  Haseley  was  on  February  27. 
It  went  again  on  March  1,  March  4,  March  5,  and 
March  7.  Each  time  they  returned  the  following 
day.  They  never  took  more  than  one  truck  at  a 
time  up  the  hill,  and  had  only  one  tree  on  each.  On 
the  last  day  two  trucks  were  taken,  but  they  went 
up  the  hill  one  at  a time.  There  were  no  ruts  made 
in  the  road,  nor  was  it  damaged  in  any  way.  On 
March  3 there  was  a thaw,  and  the  road  began  to 
bend  a little.  After  that  day  the  engine  went  a 
different  way,  and  never  went  up  the  hill  again. 

Cross-examined — He  had  heard  what  Mr  Brabant 
said  about  there  being  ruts  14  in.  deep  on  March  15. 
He  went  over  the  previous  day,  and  there  were  then 
no  ruts  whatever. 

James  Murrant,  defendant's  engine-driver,  gave 
similar  testimony,  and  entirely  denied  the  damage 
to  the  road. 

Cross-exemined — Up  to  March  15  there  were  no 
ruts  in  the  road. 

Other  evidence  having  been  given,  the  Chairman 
said  the  Bench  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
having  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  road,  the 
ordinary  traffic  of  the  district,  and  the  condition  of 
the  weather,  that  injury  was  caused  by  extreme 
traffic  and  excessive  weight  of  the  defendant's 
traction-engine.  They  accordingly  found  in  favour 
of  the  Highway  Board,  with  costs. 


ACTION  TO  RECOVER  COMPENSATION 

IN  AN  ARBITRATION  UNDER  THE  METROPOLIS 
MANAGEMENT  ACT,  1862. 

The  case  of  the  Mayfair  Property  Company, 
Limited  The  London  County  Council  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Kay  and  A.  L. 
Smith,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last,  it  being 
theapperlof  the  plaintiffs  from  a decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Wills  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to  recover  from  the 
defendants  compensation  under  the  74th  Section  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1862,  for  having 
been  required  to  set  back  a new  building  situate  at 
St.  John’s  Wood.  The  case  was  reported  in  the 
Builder  of  May  11  last.  The  facts  were  shortly  as 
follows  : — The  plaintiffs  in  December,  1892  acquired 
certain  premises  at  the  corner  of  Hall-road  and 
Grove  End-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  under  a building 
lease  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  rebuilding  on 
the  site.  The  old  buildings  were  accordingly  pulled 
down,  and  the  plaintiffs  immediately  commenced 
to  erect  a large  building  to  be  let  out  in  flats. 
The  defendants  thereupon  required  the  plaintiffs 
to  set  their  building  back,  in  accordance  with 
the  certificate  of  the  Superintending  Architect,  to  a 
line  which  the  plaintiffs  alleged  was  at  a greater 
distance  than  50  ft.  from  the  highway.  The 
plaintiffs  pulled  down  the  building,  carried  it  back 
to  the  line  fixed  by  the  Superintending  Architect, 
and  claimed  compensation  under  Section  74  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1862.  After  the 
building  had  been  completed  the  plaintiffs  appointed 
an  arbitrator  to  assess  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  but  the  defendants 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  arbitration, 
on  the  ground  that  their  notice  was  given  under 
Section  75  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  and 
not  under  Section  74.  The  plaintiffs'  submission 
wras  that  the  terms  of  the  notice  of  the  defendants 
came  within  Section  74,  and  that  they  were  entitled 
to  the  sum  of  7,490/;,  which  had  been  awarded  them 
by  the  arbitrator,  but  the  learned  judge  in  the  Court 
below  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants  with  costs, 
hence  the  present  appeal. 

Mr.  Channell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Glen  appeared 
for  the  plaintiffs  (the  appellants),  and  Mr.  Cripps, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  English  Harrison  for  the  defendants 
(the  respondents). 

Their  Lordships,  without  calling  upon  counsel  for 
the  respondents,  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  London  Building  Trade.— On  the  21st 
inst.  the  London  Building  Trades'  Federation  cele- 


brated, in  Hyde  Park,  the  third  anniversary  of  its 
formation.  After  the  signing  of  the  agreement  with 
the  master  builders  in  1892,  which  until  last  month 
governed  the  conditions  of  work  in  the  building 
trade  within  a twelve-mile  radius  of  Charing  Cross, 
steps  were  taken  to  bring  about  a federation  of  all 
the  trade  unions  in  the  building  trade.  The  twenty- 
four  unions  now  belonging  to  it  have  some  38,000 
members  in  the  London  area.  There  were  two 
platforms  in  the  Park,  at  one  of  which  Mr.  Joseph 
Verdon,  the  secretary  of  the  London  Building  Trades' 
Federation,  presided,  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  United  Builders'  Labourers  Union,  at 
the  other.  The  following  were  the  two  resolutions 
which  were  put  and  carried  from  each  of  the 
platforms: — " (1)  That  this  meeting  of  building 
trades  workers  considers  that  the  action  of  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  in  ter- 
minating the  agreement  entered  into  in  1892  is  both 
unnecessary  and  uncalled  for,  and  if  persisted  in 
can  have  but  one  effect,  and  that  the  total  disruption 
and  dislocation  of  the  building  industry  ; and  this 
meeting  pledges  itself  to  resist  to  the’ utmost  any 
violation  of  the  said  agreement.  (2)  That  this  mass 
meeting  of  the  workers  employed  in  the  building 
trades  considers  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
active  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  direct 
representation  of  the  building  trades  upon  all  local 
and  municipal  bodies,  and  pledges  itself  to  use  all 
legitimate  means  at  its  disposal  to  carry  the  same 
into  effect ; and  it  further  resolves  not  to  support 
any  candidate  for  such  bodies,  who  is  not  pledged 
to  vote  for  trade  union  rates  of  wages  and  that  con- 
ditions of  work  shall  be  observed  on  all  contracts.  " 
Bristol  Building  Trade  Disputes.— As  an 
outcome  of  a conference  between  representatives  of 
the  Bristol  Master  Builders'  Association  and  of 
various  trade  organisations,  Rule  11  has  been 
amended  to  read  as  follows: — "Should  a dispute 
at  any  time  take  place  between  any  department  of 
the  building  trade  and  their  employers,  or  any 
question  of  disputed  interpretation  or  infringement 
of  these  rules  arise  that  cannot  be  mutually  arranged 
between  the  parties  affected,  a Board  of  Conciliation 
shall  be  formed,  composed  of  four  employers  and 
four  members  of  the  trade  affected,  to  whom  all 
questions  shall  be  referred.  The  decision  of  the 
majority  of  such  board  shall  be  binding  on  all 
parties  concerned.  Such  Conciliation  Board  shall 
meet  within  thirty-six  hours  of  the  information  being 
laid.  That,  in  case  of  an  equal  division  each  body 
shall  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  the  two  arbitrators 
shall  themselves,  in  case  of  disagreement,  appoint  an 
umpire,  the  decision  of  such  arbitrators,  if  unani- 
mous, or  of  the  umpire  to  be  final,  binding,  and 
conclusive."  The  amended  rule  has  been  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  bricklayers,  labourers, 
carpenters  and  joiners,  plasterers,  and  painters. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  27. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  Charterhouse  and 
Godaiming.  1.50  p.m.  train  from  Waterloo. 

Wednesday,  July  31. 

Institution  0/  Jutiior  Engineers.— Visit  to  the  Ice 
Works  and  Cold  Stores  of  the  Linde  British  Refrigeration 
Company,  Shadwell.  6.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  August  3. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — Visit  to  the  site 
of  the  Elan  Water  Supply  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation 
at  Rhayader,  Radnorshire. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

13,328. — Kilns  : J.  Onions. — This  invention  relates  to 
kilns  for  burning  and  drying  bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  in  which  the 
burning  is  effected  on  the  down-draught  system.  A kiln  is 
constructed  having  narrow  flues  or  openings  in  the  floor 
through  which  the  hot  gases  pass,  with  floor  spaces 
between,  on  which  the  goods  can  be  stacked  in  parallel 
lines  across  the  kiln.  For  regulating  the  flow  of  hot  gases, 
and  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  a number  of  dampers  are  suitably 
arranged,  by  means  of  rods,  for  closing,  wholly  or  partially, 
the  aforementioned  flues  or  openings. 

t3»867. — Chimneys:  H.  Fletcher. — For  preventing 
down-draught  in  chimneys,  a number  of  outlet  holes  are 
left  in  the  shaft  near  the  chimney  top,  each  outlet  opening 
into  a short  tube  which  points  radially  downward  at  an 
angle  of  45  deg.  In  conjunction  with  these  is  employed  an 
internal  ring  in  the  form  of  a truncated  hollow  cone,  which 
is  fixed  in  the  chimney  with  its  bottom  edge  below  the 
outlet  openings. 

15,156. — Fireproof  Floors  : J . Roy. — This  patent  has 
to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  fireproof  floors,  and  relates 
to  the  employment  and  arranging  of  joists  and  webbed 
slabs  of  fireclay,  the  latter  suspended  from  the  joists  by 
means  of  hooks,  and  forming,  in  conjunction  with  the 
joists,  a continuous  centering  which  is  filled  with  concrete. 

1,228.— Ventilators  : J.  Jonas.— Deals  with  a room 
ventilator  consisting  of  two  wheels  which  rotate  in  opposite 
directions,  the  fans  being  differently  coloured,  and  provided 
with  cut  - out  openings  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
chromatrope-like  effects. 

2,876.— Trap  : R.  Bennett. — Consists  of  an  intercepting 
trap  similar  in  shape  to  those  generally  used,  with  the 
exception  that,  from  the  water-seal  and  to  the  overflow,  the 
trap  is  made  of  a bell-shape,  and  terminates  in  a vertical 
chorded  outlet  bend,  with  an  inspection  or  ventilating 
opening  in  the  top. 

8,469. — Wedge  : — !•'.  Robinson. — A wedge  for  prevent- 
ing vibration  in  windows  and  doors.  Consists  of  a narrow 
piece  of  metal  having  at  one  end  a counter-sunk  hole,  and 
at  the  other  a wedge-shaped  piece,  the  thin  edge  of  which 
projects  at  right-angles.  The  wedge  is  allowed  to  turn  on  a 
screw  which  fits  through  the  counter-sunk  hole. 

8,453. — Laths  ; IV.  Eckstein  and  another.—  Relates  to 
metallic  lathing  for  ceilings,  &c.,  having  flat  or  trough- 
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COM  PETITION  AND  CONTRACTS. 


COMPETITION. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


School  Buildings  ~ ~ 


» 8chool  Board  151.  15s.,  101. 10s No  date 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


' ArCortEn.rineerey0r'  ! B*  whora  Squired. 


Tenders 

delivered. 


Stamford  T C J.  Richardson July  30 

■meat  Ramsbottoui  (Lancs.)  I 

I U.D.C I T.  Nut  tall a- 

Extension  of  8ewer,  Acrefair.  Ruabon  ..  Wrexham  R.D.C  J.  P.  Evans  ..  . 

Brick  Outfall  Sewer  11,500  yds  ) , Tunbridge  Well  Corp.  | T.  E.  W.  Mellor  . 

Church  (St.  John).  Wortley,  Leeds  Kay  A Twist 

Enlargement  of  Club  Premires,  Rushden, 

Northaiits  .... - • _ _ _ _ | H.  H. _ Packer 


Sc.  Co- 


r.  Allen 


Additions.  Ac.  In  Cattle  Market 

•Road  Works 

Leicestershire  Granite,  Ac.  (100  tons),  i 

Widening  Middlebnrrow-lane,  Ac.  n 
Paving.  Wh  alley-road,  and  Sewer: 

Mill-street  

School,  Vestry,  Ac.  Kingsclere ... 

Sewerage  Works,  Qeorge-street,  Ac.  .. , 


South  Minims  R D C. 

' Lower  Furness  District 
Highway  Board  


Alterations.  Ac.  to  School,  Cwraaman  — 

Sewers  and  other  Works,  Manchester- 

road,  Ac Rochdale  Cm 

Rebuilding  Church,  Carlton,  Minictt, 


Clayton-le-MoorsU.D.C  A.  Dodgeou  

Trustees  ..  I W.  H.  Bell  .... 

Handsworth  (Staffs.) 

U.D.C.  ..  E.  Ken  worthy  . 

Aberdare  School  Board  j T.  Roderick 


Additions 


Durh 


WorkhouBe,  Lanchester, 


3.  8.  Platt  ... 
C.  H.  Fowler  .. 


as  and  Hydrants,  Brooks  Hospita'  Met.  Asylums  Board. . 

•Boundary  Walls,  Brook's  HoBoital  ...  do. 

•Water,  Steam,  and  Gas  Mains,  Brook's  do. 

Hospital do. 

•Remodelling  of  Hot-water  Supplies,  S.E. 

Hospital  . - - - do. 

Additions  to  Schools  near  Chepstow  Mathern  8chool  Board 

Cast-iron  Pipes  13  miles) ..  1 Macclesfield  Corp ] 

Additions.  Ac.  to  National  Schools  (St  i 

Edmunds),  Salisbury  ! 

•Repairs  to  Baths,  Hornsey-road Islington  Baths 


T.  W.  Aldv 
di 
di 

Official  ... 


Washhouses  Comm 


W.  H.  Ralford  I 

J.  Harding  A Son  ....  j 
A.  H.  Tlltman ' 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


I Tenders 
delivered 


Pipe  Sewers, 

Cooling  Hou 

Four  Houses,  Filey,  Yorks  

Stable  and  Coachhouse,  Aikenshil), 

Foven-.n,  Aberdeen 

Additions  to  Arbrocliie  School,  near  Aber- 


deen 


n - Sea 


•Sewerage  Extension  '. . I St.  Am 

! U D.c 

es,  Ac.  Hop  Market  and 

Hereford  Corp 

g and  Drainage  Works Whitefield  (Lancs,) 


Offices,  Warehous 


Granite  Kerbing  (1,350  yards),  i 
•Road  Materials 


DC.  . 


•Road  Materials"  7"' .'.7'.  TT".  7” I Maids®  i^'lJD  0°^' ' 

•Supply  of  Terra  Cc  tta Manchester  Corp  ! ! ! : 

Refuse  Destructor  Buildings,  Lumley-st  Sheffi-ld  Corn  . 

High  Wy  com  be(  Bucks)! 


Flint  Road  Meta 

Pipe  Sewers,  Todmorden-road ' LitVYe'borough  (Lancs’. . 


U.D.C.  . 


•Laboratoi-y.  Clemeut's  Inn  [W .as  norss 

Broken  Granite,  Cliipplngs,  and  Kerb  ...  Greenwich  Bd  of  Wk 

•Makiug-up  Boads d0 

Rebuilding  “Rose  and  Crown"  Inn,; 

Gleaston,  Lancs  

•Erection  of  Sekools Harwich  Sch  Bd 

School,  Oatlands,  near  Harrogate 1 Panual  Sch  Bd. 

Paving  and  Kerbing  Oldham-road,  (13, 0S4,  Failsworth  i Lancs 

square  yards)  | u D C 

Subway  and  Office,  Lockwood  Station, 

Yorks L.  A Y.  Railway  Co 

•Repaving,  Ac.  Cambri  Jge-strcet | Aylesbury  U.D  C.  '. 


;a  Wall,  Groyne,  Ac 

O.  I.  Pipes  for  the  Town  Water  Supply  .. . 

Schools.  Trooper-terrace.  Caddy  Field  .. . . Halifax  Sch.  I 


•Rebuilliug  Portion  of 

•Post  Office,  Tipton 
Real  Diversion,  n 
Oliviger 


. Romford  Sch  Bd 

| LnndonCountyCouncil 
Wellington  (Salop) 


shaw  Far 
for  Coast  Guards,  Drove  El 


Com.  it  H.  M.  Works 
Lancs  C.  C 


G.  Gregson  

S.  Dyer  

W.  Ruxton  

do. 

H.  Bancroft 

J.  Parker  

Official  

do. 

F.  Bunting  

Spalding  A Cross 

C.  F.  Wike  

E.  Birks 

G.  H.  Wild  

Official  

do. 

do. 

J.  W.  Grundy  A Son. 

J.  W.  Start  

T.  A.  Buttery 

C.  J.  Lomax 

Official  

do. 

F.  J.  C.  May 

J.  F.  Walsh 

C.  Bell  

Official  


•Additions  to  Asylum  

•Sewerage  Works 

Forty-nine  Cottages,  Roads,  Ac.  Brampton. 


Chesterfield 

Hall  and  Premises,  Harrogate  

milding  No.  !‘  Usher's  Quay.  Dublin..  M.  Quaid 


The  A 'miralty  ..  ... 
Wilts  County  Asylur 
Erith  U.  D.C  . . 
Lines.  Derby,  and  £ 
C.  Railway  Co  


G.  Chatterton.. 


my  . 


urley-road,  Menstou,  Yi  r_. 

Pair  Villas.  Mausfiel  1-road,  Nottingham.. 
Alterations  to  "Cooper's  Arms,"  Lit- 1 

church-street,  Derby  . . 

New  Street,  Recreation  Ground,  Derby  .. 
Brick  Sewers  and  Street  Wirks,  Bradford 
Moor,  Yorks 


W.  B.  Woodhead  A Son 


Thote  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  thia  Number.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contract*,  pp.  It.,  vl..  Till., 


shaped  corrugations,  combined  with  trapezoidal  loops 
arranged  in  the  troughs  of  the  corrugations  for  engaging 
and  holding  the  plaster. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  9.-13,198,  H.  Akeroyd,  Water-closets. — 13,231. 
H.  Lake,  Repairing  Asphalte  Pavements.— 13,258,  W. 
Bailey,  Mitre  Cutting  and  Shooting  Block. 

July  io. — 13,276,  H.  Vaughan,  Hanging  and  Fastening 
Window  Sashes. — 13,280,  J.  Johnson,  Combined  Flanged 
Stench  Trap  and  Cessnool  — 13,293,  D.  Keith,  Window 
Sash  Panes.— 13,324,  T.  Southgate  and  H.  Downton, 
Bricks. 

July  ii. — 13-357,  L.  Barwise,  Preventing  the  bursting 
of  lead  or  other  pipes  or  tubes  through  the  action  of 
frost. 

July  12.-13,421,  J.  Thomas  and  others,  Slate  Quarry- 
ing Machinery. — 13.452,  J.  Wagstaff,  Bricks  or  Building 
Blocks. — 13,454,  G.  Jennings  and  others.  Supplying  Water 
to  Water-closets,  & c. 

July  13. — 13,522,  W.  Illingworth,  Ovens  or  Kilns.— 
13,535,  J.  Fisher,  Wall  Coverings. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

11,586,  H.  Dnulton  and  A.  Smith,  Tiles. — 11,782,  C. 
Dargie  and  S.  Cooke,  Supporter  or  fastener  for  window- 
sashes,  sliding  doors,  or  sliding  screens. — 11,809,  J-  Hunt, 
holding  doors  partially  open  when  on  chain. — 11,862,  W. 
Hall,  Springs  or  Spring  devices,  applicable  for  counter- 
balancing window-sashes,  &c. — 11,896,  C.  Monday,  Verti- 
cally sliding  and  retaining  at  any  level  window  or  other  ' 
sashes  or  doors  without  lines  or  weights.  — 12,118,  T. 
Westley.  Draught,  dust,  and  weather  excluder  for  doors. — - 
12,368,  C.  Jamieson,  Window-sashes. — 12.382,  J.  Bloom- 
field, Plaster. — 12,391,  W.  Joy,  Drying  slurry  by  the  waste 
heat  from  cement  kilns. — 12,473,  A.  Long,  Water-apparatus 
for  lavatory  basins,  &c. — 12,475,  S.  and  M.  Adams,  Gully 
and  other  Traps  and  Grates  connected  therewith. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{.Open  to  Opposition  /or  Two  Months.) 

16,462,  W.  Hodgson,  Water-closets. — 6,100.  S.  and  M. 
Adams.  Flushing  Syphons.  — 7,914,  C.  d’Engbien  and 
others,  Kilns  or  Ovens  for  firing  terra-cotta,  &c. — 11,344, 
H.  Thomson,  Flushing  Water-closets. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  13. — By  Messrs.  Spclman  (at  Norwich):  “The 
Grange,"  Bramerton,  Norfolk,  and  152  a.  t3  r.  30  p.,  f., 
5,700?.;  a freehold  house,  stabling,  &c.,  adjoining  1 a.  3 r. 
7 P-.  f-.  33°'’-;  the  Church  Farm,  179  a.  1 r.  31  p.,  f.  and  c., 
3,500/.;  three  freehold  cottages,  adjoining,  c.,  115/. ; a 
house  and  two  enclosures  of  land,  14  a.,  f.,  755/.;  an  annual 
rent-charge  of  1 /.,  22/.  ; the  Willows  Farm,  Metfield, 
Suffolk,  50  a.  2 r.  1 p.,  f. , 700/. 

July  15. — By  G.  B.  o tnal/piece : “Church  House 
Farm,"  Aldham,  E-sex,  272  a.  3 r.  37  p.,  f.,  2,700/.  ; 
“ Thurgoes  Farm,’’  Copfoid,  Essex,  40  a.  2 r.  21  p.,  f., 
440/. — By  L.  Farmer : 57,  Kingsdown-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t. 
68  yrs.,  g r.  fi/.  6«.,  r.  35/,  255/.— By  P.  Hodson:  25, 
Windsor-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  e.r.  34/., 


320/. ; 77  and  79,  Shaftesbury-rd.,  Crouch  Hill,  u t.  81 
yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  660/. — By  Waterer  Sons:  “Anthony1! 
Ivess,  and  1 a.  2 r.  35  p.,  Horsell  Common,  Surrey,  f., 
43°/-  By  G.  B.  Hilliard  6°  Son:  Great  Slamsey's 
Farm,  White  Notley,  Essex,  305  a.  or.  11  p.,  f.,  2 400/.  ; 
a tithe  rent-charge  of  48/.  per  annum.  Horndon,  Essex, 
600/.  ; “The  Beeches,"  Wickford,  Essex,  a messuage 
adjoining,  and  2 enclosures  of  land,  31  a.  2 r.  27  p.,  f., 
1,700/.;  ‘'The  Lodge"  and  “ Lynton  House,"  f.,  r.  48/., 
650/.  ; two  houses  and  premises,  Wickford-st  . f..  960/.  ; 
house,  shop,  and  shed,  f.,  r.  28/.,  700/.  ; butcher’s  shop, 
slaughter-house,  and  cottage,  f , 250/. ; "The  Swan  Inn.  ' 
beer-house,  f„  r.  30/.,  1,350/.— By  King  Sr  Chase  more  : 
Hill  s Place,  Horsham,  Sussex,  42  a.  2 r.  14  p.,  f.,  3,000/.  ; 
an  enclosure  of  land  adjoining,  9 a.  o r.  3 p.,  f.,  850/.; 
Blackbridge  Cottages,  f.,  r.  24/.,  500/.  ; Durrant's  Farm, 
Shipley.  Sussex,  49  a.  i r.  n p.,  f.,  725/.  ; “ Dragons" 
and  Broomfield,"  69  a.  1 r.  16  p.,  f.,  795/.;  “Little 
Hoes  and  “Hill  Field,"  31a.  3 r.  9 p.,  f.,  320'.; 
Spencer's  Farm,  Horsham,  Sussex,  57a.  or.  35  p.,  f.,  3,750/.— 

July  16. — By  Elgood  Fuller:  an  improved  rental  of 
133'.  9s.,  per  annum,  for  6J  yrs.,  Wellington-sq.,  &c., 
Grays  Inn-rd.,  350 /.  ; 46,  72,  76,  78,  80,  82,  86  and  94, 
Fortess-rd,,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  92/.  4s.,  r. 
341/.,  885/.  ; 43,  North  Crescent  Mews,  St.  Pancras, 
u.t.  ir  yrs  g.r.  SZ.  8s.,  r.  16/.,  i5Z.— By  Weatherall  <5- 
Green  : 36,  Belsize-pk.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  56J  yrs.,  g.r.  30/., 
r.  200/.,  2,300/.  ; 37,  Buckland-cres.,  u.t.  56.)  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 
r.  90/..  1,120/. — By  Debenham,  Tew  son,  Co  Co. : 2,  Orange- 
st.,  Holborn,  f.,  r.  104/.,  900/.;  155,  Peckham  Rye, 

1 eckham,  f..  r.  70/.,  1,000/.  : 2 freehold  houses  and  shops, 
High-rd.,  Farningham,  Kent,  r.  45/.,  690/.  ; four 

cottages,  smithy,  &c.,  High-rd.,  f.,  r.  70/.  6s.,  705/.; 
four  shops  and  houses,  High-rd.,  f.,  r.  76/.,  1,220/.:  1 to  6, 
EIizabeih.pl.,  f.,  r.  62/.  8s.,  560/.— By  Driver  Co.  : f8, 
H'gh  Holborn,  Holborn,  f..  r.  160/.,  3,000/. — By  Rutley, 
Son,  <5 r*  / me:  68,  Crowndale-rd  , Camden  Town,  u.t. 
34  yrs,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  112/.,  470/.;  12,  Bayham-st.,  u.t.  35 
yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  48/.,  145/.,  23  and  25,  Bayham-st.,  u.t. 
34  yrs  , g.r.  30/,  r.  70/.,  330/.;  19,  Burton-cres.,  St. 
Pancras,  u t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  10s , e.r.  8a/.,  80/.; 
14,  Seymour-st.,  u.t,  12}  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  e r.  60/.,  .05/.- 
«y  Chinnock,  Galtworthy,  <Sr*  Chinnock  : Enclosures  of 
land,  Stoken  Green,  Wincbfield,  Hants,  30a.  or.  17  p , f., 
750/. ; two  bldg,  sites,  Hazeley  Heath,  15  a.  2 r.  30  p.’  f ’ 
1,280/.  ; James'  Farm,  near  West  Green,  101  a.or.  top, 
f-t  3i°°0^-  i West  Green  House,  West  Green,  62  a.  or.  5 p., 
f.,  3,900/.;  West  Green  Farm.  43  a.  3 r.  22  p.,  f.,  970/.'; 
two  enclosures  of  land,  adjoining,  5 a.  1 r.  1 1 p , f . 150/  • 
three  freehold  cottages,  West  Green,  o a.  3 r.  31  p..  ’190/  — 
By  Osborn  Mercer:  Parts  of  the  Wethersfield  Manor 
House  Estate,  near  Braintree,  344  acres,  fi,  including 
timber  4,786/.— By  Walton  Lee:  St.  John’s  Lodge, 
North  End-rd.,  Fulham,  area  24,000  ft.,  f.,  5,700/. 

Ju,-Y  *7-  By  R.  Price  Son:  12,  Oflerton-rd., 
Clapham,  u.t  72  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s..  e.r.  42/.,  350/.;  no, 
Bedford-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  38/.,  400/.  ; 18,  Lambourne-rd.,  11  t 
49  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  32/.,  220/.— By  T.  G.  Wharton: 

Tower  House,"  Orpington,  Kent,  f.,  550/.  ; 28,  Cavour- 
st.,  Newington,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  31/.,  285/.— By 
Dyer,  Son,  &•  Hilton  : “ Gatefield  House,"  Clarendon-rd 
Lemsham  „.t.  6*J  yrs.,  g r .7 /.  10s.,  300/.;  3,  Eliot 
Cottages,  Blackheatb,  u.t.  58J  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  35/.,  310/.— 
By  D.  Smith,  Son,  <5r>  Oakley : A copyhold  ground-rent  of 
40/.,  The  Mall,  Chiswick,  reversion  in  ti  yrs.,  1 700/  • 
Pines  Farm,  Maidstone,  25  a.  o r.  16  p.,  f.,  1,500/.;  enclo-’ 


sure  of  building  land,  4 a.  1 r.  25  p.,  f.,  r,3oo/.;  enclosure 
of  land.  Chan  Sutton,  13  a.  1 r.  12  p.,  f.,  230/.;  enclosure- 
of  woodland,  Bearsted,  2 a.  o r.  21  p.,  f.,  100/. 

July  18.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  dr*  Co.:  F.g.r.  of 
700/.,  Cree  Church-lane,  City  of  London,  reversion  in  75J 
yrs.,  19,785/.  ; 30,  Bow-st.,  Covent  Garden,  f.,  r.  200 /.„ 
6,500/.;  3,  Duke-st.,  Portland-pl.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  20/., 
r.  115/.,  620/.  : " South  Cottage,"  Stanwell  Moor," .Middle- 
sex, and  three  other  cottages,  1 a.  o r.  32  p.,  f.,  750/.  ; two- 
freehold  cottages  and  i a.  or.  36  p.,  Spout-lane,  250/. 

[' Contractions  used  in  these  Lists.— F.g.r.  .or  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.J 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


Teak,  E. I.  ..load 
Sequoia,  U.S.  ft.  cu 
Ash.  Canada  load  : 
Birch,  do.  . 


Elm,  do.... 


Fir.  Dantsic,  &c. 

Oak,  do 

Canada  

Pine.  Canada  red 
Do.  Yellow  . . . 
Lath.  Dantsic.  fath 
St.  Petersburg.. 

Wainscot.  Riga, 

&c.,  log 

Odessa,  crown 

Deals.  Finland 


QI5/0 

*6*0/0 

o/o/2 

a/15/0 

4'to/o 

5/0/0 


2nd  & iststd  ic 


Do.  4th  & 3rd 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  2nd  yellow 


7/0/0  I 

7/0/a 

7/0/0 


Do.  v 


Swedish 

White  Sea 

Canada,  Pine  1st 
Do.  do.  and. . . 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &c. 
Do.  Spruce,  1st. . 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 


^ ?/o/o 

15/0/0 
- 24/0/0 
'7/io/r 


Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq..  1 in  prep. 


6O/0 

50/0 


Do.  2nd 

Other  qualities— 
Cedar.  Cuba.. ft. 

Honduras,  &-c. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 
Mexican  do.  do. 
T obasco  do.  > o. 
Honduras  do.  . . 
Box,  Turkey  ton 


0/14/6 

0/11/6 

0/7/6 


Ros 


Rio  .. 


Bahia  . 

Satin.  St  Do- 
mingo   


TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  c 
Walnut,  Italian....  0/0/3J  c 


Do.  do.  ; 

in  Wales 5/2/6  c/v/o 

Do.  Staffordshire,  5 

London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

DUD  ' 


Best  selected  ..  47/15/0  48/5/0 
Sheets,  strong..  54/0/c 


0/0/0 


n/0/0 


44/8/0  44/13'© 

YELLOWM'TALlb  0/0/4*  o/o' 4 j 

"cS  '=,‘”6 

brands  10/17,6 

Sheet.  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  11/10/0 

_ p‘Pe  ■ • • 12/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet  ton  18/10/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

•ague 19/10/0 

TIN— Straits 65/12 ‘6  66'2/e. 

Australian 06/7/6  66/17/6 

English  Ingots.  67/15  0 68 'o/o 

Pa"ca 65/0/0  65 '5/0 

Blll‘ton  64  10/0  64/15*0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  u/o'o 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  24/0/0  2 
Do.  Ceylon  .....  22/10/0 
Palm.  Lagos  ....  22/0/0 
Rapeseed,  English 
Pale 22502 


Do.  1 


Cottonseed  ret  . 17/10/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  2 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/q/o 

Do.  black 4/6/0 

Tar — Stockholm 

barrel  1/0/0 
Archangel 0/15/6 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,''  and  must  reach  us 
not  lattr  than  io  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 


iBurglt  Surveyor,  Town  House,  Aberdeen : — 

y as  in  iiie-tcrraec. 

Gall  & Walker,  Richmond-street  
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BARNSLEY. — Accepted  for  additions.  See.,  to  school  buildings 


Old  Town,  for  the  School  Board. 

s 15.  Regent  street.  Barnsley  y.nn 
Me conry.—  John  Tayl.  r.  Barnsley 
y.'i’i?r\.  — James  Smith,  (.awber.  nea 
Plumb !ng.—S.  Rushforth.  Barnsley  . 
Plastering.—  C.  Dr>den.  Barnsley  ... 

Sta — E Fleming.  Barnsley  

Painting  — W.  Beaumont.  Barnsley  . 


s.  Senior  & Clegg,  a: 
ities  by  archice.  ts 

■•■••••. /jst?  > 

■ Barnsley — 33 » 


Compressed 

Asphalte. 

of  Concrete. 

Compressed 
Asphalte, 
J-in.  thick. 

Asphalte, 

of  Concrete. 

Mastic 

Asphalte, 

J -in.  thick, 

of  Concrete. 

Mastic  Asphalte, 
J-in.  thick,  over- 
laid with  Com- 
pressed Asphalte, 
J-in.  .thick, 

Compressed 
Asphalte, 
lj-in.  thick, 
on  6 in. 
of  Concrete. 

Compressed 
Asphalte. 
2-in.  thick, 
on  6 in. 
of  Concrete. 

Limmer  Asphalte  Paving  Co  . 

Ltd.  (acceptedl  

French  Asphalte  Co 

Val  de  Travers  Asphalte 
Paving  Co.,  Ltd 

ss.T 

6 6 

6 6 

At  per  yard 

5 6 

5 9 

5 9 

At  per  yard 
super, 
s.  d. 

6 6 

6 6 

At  per  yard 

5 9 

5 9 

6 0 

At  per  yard 

6 *6 

7 0 

s.  d. 
u 3 

10  6 

10  6 

At  per  yard 

12  3 

13  0 

12  6 

It  and  Enderby  Grai 


te  supply  of  a.co: 
Co.,  Narborcugh, 


BEXLEY  —Accepted  for  supply  of  pipes,  & c..  for  the  Bexley 
Orbau  District  Council.  Mr.  Reeves  Bouties,  Surveyor  :— 

Thomas  Magg  & Sons,  Swadlincote- 

Delivered  free  in 
Delivered  Truck  Loads  at 
liee  in  Van  either  of  the 
Loads  within  Railway. stations 
the  District,  wi.hin  the  District. 


Church- 

Section  No.  1. 

Section  No.  2. 

Park-road. 

road. 

Rogers  & Co 

£*93  u 

£256  0 0 

£‘43 

£96 

80 

Nowell  & Robson,  Kensington  (accepted)  

55 

298  16 

H.  J.  Green). am  

80 

John  Ball 

287  0 

— 

— 

IK: 


BEXLEY  HEATH.— Accepted  for  rehstating  t 
dences  after  tire,  for  the  Law,  Union,  and  Crown 
Assurance  Co.  Mr.  W.  Clinch,  surveyor  : — 

Multon  & Wallis  


BOURNEMOUTH.— For  making-up  Cecil-  and  Horace-mads, 
Boscombe.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey.  Borough  Engi- 
neer. Town  Hall.  Bournemouth  :- 
\V.  H.  Saunders  & I George  Troke, 

Co £373  U o Winton.  Bourne- 

S.  J.  Alsford 370  o o | mouth  (accepted).. £3-6  19  2} 


BOURNEMOUTH  -For  the  making-up  of  Firs-terrace  ant 
other  paths  with  asphalte  and  tar  paving,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr 
C:.  W.  Lacey.  Borough  Surveyor,  Bournemruth : — 

Asphaltic  Limestone  Concrete  Co.,  Ltd  , Queen 

Victoria-street,  E.C.  (accepted) ,£171  t3  0 

The  Mendip  Granite  and  Asphalte  Co.  (for  part 
of  work  only) 82  16  4 


HUCKNALI.  TORKARD  (Notts  ). — Forthe  execution  of  road- 
works for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Wm.  Swann.  Surveyor, 
Council  Offices.  Hucknall  Torkard.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  : — 
Hawley  & Son,  Ilkeston  £662 


ILFORD. — For  erecting  a house  in  Clement's-road,  Ilford,  Essex, 
for  Mr.  W.  E.  Collins.  Mr.  F.  G.  Faunclt,  architect,  St.  Neots, 

Hearle  & Farrow £425  o I North  £395  c 

G.  J.  Hoskutg  41 3 0 | Walter 385  ic 


LEDBURY  (Herefordshire  )— For  alterations  and  additions  t 
the  " Bidou'ph  Arms  ''  Hotel,  for  Mr.  Michael  Biddulph,  M.l 
Mr.  G H.  Godsell.  architect.  Hereford  : — 

Geo.  Hill ,£488  5 | D.  Smith,  Ledbury  * .£340 

• Accepted. 


LEDBURY  (Herefordshire).— For  the  erection  of  a public  hall  at 
the  Royal  Oak  Hotel,  for  Mr.  E H.  Hopkins.  Mr.  G.  H.  Godsell, 
surveyor.  Palace  Chambers,  Hereford: — 

Lewis .£1.317  9 4 I Geo.  Hill,  Ledbury  *£1,298  0 c 

D.  Smith  1.315  0 0 I 

For  additional  -works  to  same. 

Geo.  Hill,  Ledbury* 4 — ..£27 

• Accepted. 


LEEDS.— For  1 lie  erection  ol  school  buildings.  All  Saints'  Church, 
Pantefract-laue,  for  the  Managers.  Mr.  J.  M.  Bottoinley,  architect, 
46,  Albion-street,  Leeds.  Quantities  by  the  architect . — 

For  the  whole  0/  the'work  : 

Joseph  Bentley .£3.763  ‘‘  6 

Paul  Rhodes  2 728  1 3 

Wood  A:  Airey  3,618  13  o 

Accepted  Tenders  for  the  several  departments  of  the  I Fork  : 
Excavating.  Bricklaying,  and  Masonry.— 

Wood  & Airey 1.247  17  tl 

Carpentry  and  Ironwork.  -Paul  Rhodes 67H  o o 

Slating  — Wm.  Atkmson  ic6  16  o 

Cementing  -Wm  Pennington  136  0 O 

Plumbing  and  li.’acing.— Ceo.  Thompson  ....  297  o o 

Painting  — K.  J.  Hotsman  . 39  4 o 

Total 2.5:6  17  n 

(All  of  LeeJs  ) 


LEIGHTON. — Forthe  erection  of  new  farm  buildings  at  Rislip 
BRIDLINGTON  (Yorks.).— For  the  erection  of  a residence,  for  Faun,  Soulbury,  for  Mr.  Percy  Lovett.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lawrence, 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel  Trustees.  Mr.  J.  Eamshaw,  architect,  Carlton  1 architect.  Leighton,  Beds.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

" ■'*  " £*69 


House.  Bridlington  Quay  : — 

J.  Rennard £327  10  I R.  Bailey  ,£30 

J.  II.  Hudson  318  o | J.  Sawdon* 

All  of  Bridlington  Quay.] 

• Accepted. 


CARLISLE.— Accepted  foradditions  to  the  Viaduct  Temperance 
Hotel.  Messrs.  Moffat  & Bentley,  architects,  Whitehaven  :— 
Masonry  and  Bricklaying.— John  Lairg.  ] 

Carlisle I 

Stating. — Charles  J.  Nanson,  Carlisle. I 

Plastering. — R.  Ormerod  & Son,  Carlisle I 

Carpentry  and  yoinery. — R.  Beaty,  Carlisle  >£3300  5 11 
Plumbing,  Electric  Belts,  and  Gasfitting. — j 

Hy.  Fisher  & Co  . Cockermouth  I 

Painting  and  Glazing. — N elson  & Son.  I 
Carlisle I 


CROMER.— Accepted  for  road-making,  sewers.  &c.,  at  Cri 
"Norfolk.  Mr.  A.  F.  Scott,  surveyor,  Norfolk  : — 

B.  Cook  & Co.,  Battersea £2,cc 


DARENTH.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings  for  the 
Darenth  School  Board.  Mr.  F.  M.  Kirby,  architect:  — 

Miskin £11.070  I Somford  & Son  £1,949 

Young 2,040  Trueman  & Son 1,847 

Carter 2,026  Multon  & Wallis* 1.788 

•Graty  2,ci8  I J.  Wilford  t 1,666 

• Accepted.  t Withdrawn. 


GRAVESEND.  — Accepted  for  re-building  house  and  stud'n 
■Manor-road,  for  Mr.  J.  N.  Willis.  Mr.  J.  Gould,  architect  :- 
Multon  & Wallis  £475 


HANLEY  (Staffordshire'. - 
the  Hanlev  School  Board. 

•tects.  Hanley  : — 

Whitfield £3-959  °|  Comes £3-775 

■Codwiu  3035  it  Cooke  3690 

Bennett  3.858  o Ellis.  Hanlej*  3689 

Bagna'l  3.791  10 1 * Accepted. 


HARROW.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  new  offices,  meter- 
'Itouse,  &c.,  at  the  Harrow  Gasworks,  Harrow.  Mr.  J.  L.  Chapman, 
engineer.  Messrs.  Cowell  & Gray,  surveyors  : — 

A.  A.  Webber  £1,050 


HINCKLEY. — For  the  supply  of  970  tons  of  broken  granite,  for 
the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  D.  Bennett,  Surveyor,  Barwell, 
Hinckley  : — 

Earl  Shilton  Parish  Council  . . 79  per  ton.  about  400  tons. 
Enderby  & Stoney  Stanton 

Granite  Co 5 9 average  per  ton,  602  ton  ; 


T.  H.  Coleman  £547  I Tutt 

Webster  Cannon 403  Edwards  Bros.  467 

G.  Garside  & Son 484  | D.  Cock  & Sons 464 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  12.  Great  Castle-street,  Oxford 
street,  W.  Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  architect  : — 

Bash  & Sons  £3.300  I Kearley £2,869 

Patman  & Fotheringham  2,999  Anley 2,763 

Nightingale 2 955  A.  A.  Webber 2,733 

Saunders  2,876  | H.  L.  Holloway 2,720 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  26,  Castle-street  east,  W.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hopkins,  architect  and  surveyor  : — 

Thos.  Boyce £2,340  I Beer  & Gash £0.074 

Patman  & Fotheringham..  2.26;  A.  A.  Webber  (accepted)  . 2,033 
Kearley . 2,164  I Hatfield  & Son  1,469 


LONDON  — For  rebuilding  No.  3,  Market-place.  Oxford-street. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Hollingsworth,  architect,  67,  Claremont-road.  Forest 

Gregar  & Son  £2,493  I Courtnay  & Fairbaim £2,059 

Hall,  Bedatl.  & Co 2.456  Anley 2.016 

Lawrence  & Sons 2.211  Everard  *.987 

A.  A.  Webber 2,193  I 


LONDON.— For  additional  s 
road.  W.  Mr.  W.  Batting,  archil 

Andrews  £359  o ■ 

Galpin 335  2 it 


try,  Sec.,  to  No.  14,  Campden  HtU- 
I A.  A.  Webber  £333  10  o 


LONDON  —For  exterior  painting  to  the  Holden  street  Board 
School,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  : — 

Holloway  Brcs £399  J Brown £>45 

Lathey  Bros 37c  I Peacock  217 

Flood  284  I R.  F..  Williams  & Sons  ....  tlo 

Garrett  & Sons  266  ! Trigg  195 

Girling  2S3  , Tucker  (accepted) 194 


LONDON. — For  exterior  painting  to  the  Tennyson-road  Board 
School,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  : — 

Lathey  Bros £329  I B.  E.  Nightingale £aro 

Holloway 323  R.  E.  Williams  & Sons  192 

Girling  298  Trigg*  167 

Peacock 248  | • Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  exteriorpaintingat  the  Latchmere-street  Schools, 
for  the  School  Board  for  London  :— 

Rice  & Sons  £489  o j R.  E.  Williams  & Sons  ..£139  o 

Stimpson  & Co 274  o W.  Hammond  130  10 

Holliday 163  o Trigg* 125  0 

Tucker 158  0 | • Accepted. 


ion-ground,  at  the  North-Eastern  Hospital.  Tottenham.  : 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  <Sc  C.  Harston,  arc 
— — Leadenhall-street,  E C. : — 


W.  Holmes.... 
Neal  & Co.... 
S.  Hipwell  ... 
G.  Osenton. . . 
J.  Bowles  ... 


I J.  E.  Bloomfield £799  15 

W.  Nicholls  785  o 

T.  Adams 745  o 

I H.  Crane 724  ° 

■ G.  Bell 663  o 

A.  T.  Catley.  23.  Lloyd- 
| square,  W.C.  (accepted)  600  o 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  repairs,  and  decorations  to  No.  207, 
Romford-road,  Stratford.  E . for  the  Rev.  A.  Armitage.  Messrs,  h. 
(Jugh  & Son.  architects,  84,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  E.C. : — 

G.  j.  Hosklng £668  | Spiers  & Son  £645 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  an  ambulance  nurses'  block  and 
coachhouses,  at  the  Eastern  Ambulance  Station,  Homerton,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects. 
15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hug- 

C.  Cox £3.r<o  I W.  Johnson  & Co..  Ltd.  ..£2,475 

G.  E.  Todd  2,700  Leslie  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Ken- 

Jarvis  & Son  2,652  | sington-square,  W.*  ....  2.431 

• Accepted. 


LONDON'.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  27.  Rodney- 
street,  Pentonville,  N.,  for  Mr.  Eady.  Mr.  G.  Baxter,  architect:  — 

Barlow  & Roberts  . .£1,434  o o I Hancock £1,18917  5 

A.  White  & Co 1,429  o o | Hunt  1,152  o o 


LONDON.— For  repairs,  Sec.,  at  the  Marylebone  Almshouses, 
St.  John's  Wood  :— 

H.  Miller  £325  o I W.  Melbourne £197  to 

Densham  & Sons 215  o Tavener  & Son  195  o 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  first  part  of  St.  Mark's  Church. 
Plumsiead  Common,  for  the  Rev.  Albert  Baillie.  Mr.  R.  J.  Lovell, 
architect.  46,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Kennedy,  31,  Great  James-street.  B .dford-row.  W.C.  :— 

Simpson  & Sons £3.993  I L.  H.  & R.  Roberts £3.472 

Jerrard  & Sons  3,589  | E.  Proctor 3,455 


£"9  14  6 

E.  Procter  97  o o 

Couchman  & Co 86  n o 

Mid-Kent  Building 
and  Contracting 
Works  79  o 0 


W.  Akers  & Co £78  0 1 

H.  Leney  77  3 1 

Jones  & Gores 70  5 1 

A.  Brett  (accepted)....  73  0 


LONDON.— For  building  stables  and  coach-house  at  Cole-street, 
Southwark,  for  the  Honourable  the  Trinity  Corporation.  Messrs. 
Jarvis  & Son,  architects  : — 

W.  Downs £966  o I Courtnay  & Fairband  ..£900  6 

Faulkner 950  o I Henry  Leney.  Penge*  . . 899  o 

Parker 922  o | * Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  "Thicket  Hotel,"  Anerley- 
road.  Anerley,  for  Mr.  G.  Hutchison  : — 

Josolytte  & Young  £176  I Henry  Leney,  Penge £143 


LONDON.— For  the  completion  of  house,  Stanger-road.  South 
Norwood,  for  Mrs.  Price  : — 

Hockenden £472  1 Henry  Leney,  Penge £465 


LONDONDERRY.— Accepted  i 
Cathedral  school  buildings.  Mr. 

Londonderry : — 

Danl.  Gillespie,  Society-street,  Londonderry  £2.10 


LONGRIDGE  (Lancs.). — Accepted  for  the  construction  of  2,500 
yards  earthenware  pipe  sewers,  for  the  District  Council.  Mr.  Theo. 
S.  McCallum,  C.E.,  4,  Chapel  Walks,  Manchester: — 

John  Sharpies,  Accrington £2,312  10  3 


MORPETH.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a villa-residence  at 
Morpeth,  for  Mr.  John  Paton.  Mr.  Geo.  Reavell,  junr.,  architect, 
Alnwick  :— 

For  Boundary 

House.  Wall. 

R.  Carse  & Son,  builders.  Amble £1,209  ‘o  £<09 


MOTTINGHAM  (Kent).— For  building  five  houses  at  Molting 
ham.  near  Eltham,  Kent.  Messrs.  Logsdail  & Beale,  architects  and 
surveyors.  New  Eltham,  S.E. : — 

Toms £3.275  I Rider  & Son £ 2,465 

Larke  & Sons 2,870  A.  A.  Webber 2,300 

Jerrard  & Son -2,700  | 


NANTYGLO  (Mon.).— For  additions  to  school  buildings,  Gam- 
vach,  for  the  Aberystruth  School  Board.  Mr.  Geo.  Rosser,  arch- 
tect,  Victoria-buildings.  Quautities  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Roberts,  New- 
bridge, Abercarn,  Mon.  : — 

A.  Richards £1,285  o I Davies  Bros £1.000  o 

G.  H.  Wilkins 1,178  o | J.  T.  Morgan.... 953  o 

Mr.  E.  C.  Newby 1.149  0 Jno.  Jenkins,  Bryn. 

Hatherley  & Carr 1,095  °l  ntawr  • (accepted)  . . 8621s 
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NOTTINGHAM. — For  the  construction  of  a new  road  at  Bulwell, 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer, 
Guildhall,  Nottinghr— 


I.  H.  Vickers  £9.200  0 o I Logan  & Heming- 

Baker  & Sons 8,955  >7  5 I way,  Mansfield-rd., 

J.  Hawley  & Son  ..  8,171  :i  51  Nottingham* .£7, ;c 

I.  Tomlinson  7-95°  o o Hodson  & Sons).. 

Thos.  Smart  - ■ 


* Accepted,  t Withdrawn. 


OSWESTRY. — For  the  erection  of  four  houses,  Ferrers-road,  for 
Mr.  Tom  Leeke.  Mr.  F.  H.  Shayler,  architect,  73,  Willow-street, 
Oswestry  :— 

••.£1.846  6 o I W.  H.  Thomas ^1.39310  6 

0 0 Evans  & Felton, 

o o|  Oswestry* 1,38910  0 

• Accepted. 


SPALDING  (Lines.).— For  the  erection  of  offices  and  shop  in  th 
Sheep-market,  for  Mr.  Banks.  Mr.  Wm.  Jepson,  architect,  11,  Si 
Thomas'-road,  Spalding : — 

William  Levesley £565  10  I C.  A.  Watson  * .£490 

J.  W.  Perkins 557  10  I 

[All  of  Spalding]. 


’ Accepted. 


PENZANCE.— For  the  construction  of  a sea-wall  at  the  western 
promenade,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  George  H.  Small,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Public  Buildings.  Penzance  : — 

J.  Shaddock  ^13.500  I Geo.  Shellabear £10.300 

“)-.H;SLePhe?s 11.(75  | A.  Carkeek,  Redruth*  ..  9,S6f> 


J.  C.l 


l.  Lang 


• Accepted. 


j Wesleyan  school. 


PENZANCE.— For  additions  t. 

Trounson,  architect,  37,  Claience-sn 
Burnet  & Trounson  ...£674  17  6 I Trounson  & Trythais, 

Burnet  .V  Son f48  io  0 | Belgravia  - street. 

S— &54  13  6 | Penzance  (accepted)^634  1 


Ford  & Son 613 


PORTISHEAD  (Somersetshire). — For  the  construction  of  about 
. ..  . — •—  -•  sewers,  sea-outfall,  engine-house,  cottages,  and  the 
..  air-compressing  machinery,  &c. 


supply  and  erection  of  gas-ergin« 
McJ.  J.  Moss  Flower,  c.E. 


Carlton  Chambers, 


ct  .Vo.  1 


Thomas  & Webb  .. . ..£19,400  o I Lynton  & Co .£15.961  3 

A.  J.  Beaven  18,503  o J.  & T.  Binns  14  401  8 

G.  Double 17.790  o G.  H.  Wilkins,  Bristol*  13,800  o 

R.  Neal 16.683  o | 

• Accepted  subject  to  modifications. 


Contract  No.  2.— 15-in.  Cast-iron  Pipes. 

Per  Ton. 

J-  Spittle  £S  2 6 

I.  Spittle  (special  pipe!  506 


Clay  Cross  Co ,£12 

Cochrane  5;  Co 7 

Exrs.  of  Chas.  Jordan  6 

Stanton  Iron  Co 5 

Stewart  & Co 5 

Stewart  & Co.  (special 
pipe) 5 


t No.  3.— Ventilating  C 


Exrs.  of  Chas.  Jordan  . 


Ardi 


n Co... 


Blackwall  Iron  Co 

Macfarlane  & Co 

Blakeborough  & Sons 

Hctherton  ironworks  Co.  . 

Cochrane  St  Co 

Geirson  A Co 

Bristol  Wagon- works  Co. 

J.  St  S.  Roberts 

Parsons  Ar  Sons.  Pewsnett* 

,i  ,,  (special!  . 


STAINLAND  (Yorks.).— Accepted  for  alterations,  A 
dence  IndeDendent  ChapeL  Mr.  B.  Stocks,  architect, 
street.  Huddersfield.  (Juantitiesbyarchirecti— 

Jixurnating  and  M,i.\onry.—  John  llelliwell.  Stain- 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.— W ood  Bros.,  Hudders- 
field   
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Derbyshire  Marbles. 

HE  limestones  of  the 
Carboniferous 
series  of  Derbyshire 
have  been  noted  for 
many  years  as  pro- 
ducing most  excel- 
lent marbles,  but  it 
is  a long  time  since 
the  varieties  of  stone 
found  have  been 
lescribed,  and  very  little  appears  to  be 
mown  concerning  those  actually  polished 
nd  sent  to  the  market.  The  following 
emarks  are  the  result  of  investigation  on 
he  spot. 

We  found  that  a large  number  of  the 
juarries  alluded  to  by  writers  on  English 
narbles,  together  with  the  kinds  of  marbles 
aised  in  them,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and 
a their  places  new  quarries  and  stones 
ave  sprung  up,  which,  so  far  as  we  are 
ware,  have  not  previously  been  noticed, 
t is  now  150  years  since  machinery  for 
utting  marble  was  erected  in  Derbyshire, 
.nd  that  was  at  the  picturesque  village  of 
Ashford,  about  two  miles  north-west  of 
iakewell.  The  works  are  still  in  a flourishing 
:ondition,  and  contain  some  of  the  most 
urious  and  interesting  devices  for  polishing 
tone  that  we  have  ever  seen.  One  of  these, 
ti  particular,  attracted  our  attention  ; it  was 
n antiquated  two-armed  rubber,  the  shafts 
i which  were  attached  to  an  oscillating 
»aulk  of  timber  — cumbrous,  slow,  and 
reaking,  but  doing  its  work  very  well  for  I 
11  that.  Alongside  this  relic  of  the  past,  as  ' 
f to  challenge  competition  with  it,  stood 
nodern  machinery,  well  up  to  date,  the 
/hole  being  driven  by  water-power. 

The  marble  polished  in  these  works  is 
aised  in  quarries  far  and  near.  Close  by, 
n the  other  side  of  the  little  stream,  is  a 
uarry  yielding  “black  ” marble,  wherein  the 
eds  of  stone  run  up  to  the  thickness  of  a 
Dot  or  so.  This  material  well  deserves  its 
:ame,  for  it  is  as  black  as  jet,  though  here 
nd  there  minute  white  spots  may  be 
ietected  in  it.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
tiin-bedded,  earthy,  bituminous  limestone, 
aving  a conchoidal  fracture.  Small  lenticu- 
ir  patches  of  black  chert  occur  on  certain 
orizons,  which,  of  course,  have  to  be  avoided 
1 sawing.  The  majority  of  the  beds  are 
eparated  by  a thin  parting  of  black  shale. 
Chemically,  the  stone  contains  about  18  per 


cent,  of  alumina,  4 of  silica,  and  1-5  of  iron, 
the  remainder  being  carbonate  of  lime. 

Not  far  off,  near  the  little  village  of 
Sheldon,  is  the  working  whence  the  famous 
“ rosewood  ” marble  comes.  This  stone  is 
oi  a dark  sienna  colour  with  numerous  thin 
lighter-tinted  lineations  running  through  it. 
These  latter  are  undulating  and  even  con- 
torted in  places,  so  that  in  producing  a plane 
polished  surface  a remarkable  pattern  is 
revealed,  not  unlike  that  exhibited  by  polished 
rosewood.  The  maximum  thickness  of  a 
bed  is  about  1 ft.  8 in. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheldon,  Sheldon 
Moor,  and  Monyash  there  are  several 
quarries  in  what  is  known  locally  as  “ grey 
fossil”  marble.  In  London  and  elsewhere 
it  is  variously  styled  “ entrochal,”  and 
“ encrinital,”  and  we  blush  to  read  in  the 
guide  to  a well-known  London  museum — a 
museum  under  Government  control — issued 
for  the  information  of  the  public,  that  this 
marble  derives  its  names  “ from  the  presence 
of  abundant  fossil  remains  of  encrinitcs*  or 
‘stone  lilies.’”  Then  an  “ encrinite ” is  de- 
scribed — such  a description  as  the  older 
naturalists  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century  delighted  in  ; and  the  architectural 
visitor,  to  whom  that  part  of  the  guide  refer- 
ring to  marbles  would  be  specially  attrac- 
tive, is  calmly  asked  to  believe  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  skeleton  (whatever  that  may 
mean  in  thi&  sense)  of  one  species  of  en- 
crinite  consisted  of  nearly  27,000  small  bones. 
It  is  as  well  to  remind  the  officials  of 
the  museum  that  science  must  not  be 
caricatured  in  that  fashion  in  an  en- 
deavour to  popularise  it,  if  indeed  such 
is  the  aim — and  the  charitably  disposed 
would  probably  regard  the  observations  in 
that  light.  For  ourselves,  we  know  not  what 
to  think  of  the  palaeontological  acquirements 
of  the  writers  of  that  work  when  we  read  a 
little  lower  down  the  page  that  the  “ shell  ” 
marbles  of  Derbyshire  contain  the  remains 
of  brachiopodous  molluscs , and  that  “ The 
Spirifer  and  Producta,  two  genera  of  the 
above  class,  are  the  most  abundant  in  these 
limestones.”  If  it  became  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  brachiopoda  by  name  at  all,  why  not 
have  designated  them  correctly  as  Spirifera 
and  Productus  ? And  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  these  are  molluscs.  The  snatchings 
from  the  Greek,  in  the  same  paragraph,  are 


* The  italics  are  ours,  as  in  other  words  of  the  para- 
graph.— Ed. 


strangely  incongruous  with  such  pseudo- 
scientific utterances,  and  serve  to  show 
that  the  intention  was  not  altogether  to 
popularise. 

After  this  little  digression  concerning  the 
shortcomings  of  those  who  should  be  our 
teachers  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  marbles  under  review,  it  will  not 
be  unprofitable  to  say  something  respecting 
the  various  names  by  which  these  Derbyshire 
marbles  are  known  to  architects.  We  find 
that  the  terms  “encrinital,”  “ encrinoidal,” 
“ entrochal,”  “ crinoidal,”  and  “ grey  fossil  ” 
are  commonly  believed  in  the  profession  to 
be  employed  by  scientists  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  in  alluding  to  these  stones. 
Therefore,  it  is  argued,  we  may  call  them  by 
all  or  any  of  these  names.  But  that  is  not 
the  case,  except  in  a very  limited  sense. 
The  fact  is  that  geologists,  as  a body,  take 
no  interest  in  the  spread  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  applications  of  their  science,  and 
do  not  care  one  iota  for  Derbyshire  marbles, 
as  such,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  other  marbles, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  A polished  fossili- 
ferous  limestone  is  regarded  by  them 
as  useful  in  giving  glimpses  into  the 
structure  ot  the  fossils  or  of  the  stone 
as  a whole.  If  the  palaeontologist  could 
find  a new  crinoid  genus,  or  a new 

brachiopod,  by  the  aid  of  sections  made 
in  polishing  the  stone,  he  would  feel 
thankful  ; and  if  the  petrologist  could 
by  the  same  means  throw  some  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  crystalline  matrix, 

or  on  the  metamorphosis  of  the  original 
organic  remains  into  such  fine  calcite 

crystals  with  perfect  cleavage  as  we  see 
in  the  crinoid  stems  and  calices,  he 

would  be  delighted ; but  architects  make  a 
mistake  in  imagining  that  geologists  are 
much  acquainted  with  marbles,  building 
stones,  and  the  like,  in  the  application  of  the 
materials.  Things  were  different  sixty  years 
ago,  but  the  spirit  that  was  abroad  when  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  was  founded, 
is  almost  defunct  at  the  present  time — at 
least,  so  far  as  the  scientists  are  concerned. 
Whatever  names  might  have  been  given  by 
the  pseudo  palaeontologist  to  the  Derbyshire 
marbles  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  subsequently  hashed  up  by  the 
ubiquitous  “ natural  historian  ” until  they 
have  assumed  their  present  shape,  it  is  not 
too  late  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the 
appellations  are  founded  on  fact,  and  if  so, 
which  of  them  is  the  most  appropriate.  It  is 
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absurd  to  use  five  or  six  different  names  for 
one  material. 

With  reference  to  the  term  “ encrinital,” 
we  may  state  that  the  genus  Encrinites,  or 
more  correctly  Encrinus , does  not  exist  in 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  nor,  indeed,  in 
any  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in 
this  or  in  any  other  country  ; thus  the  marble 
ought  not  to  be  called  “ encrinital,’’  even  if 
on  philological  grounds  such  a word  could 
be  sustained.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
“ encrinoidal,”  which,  however,  is  still  more 
a barbarism.  As  to  the  term  “ entrochal,” 
that,  obviously,  has  reference  to  the  wheel- 
like aspect  of  the  crinoid  stems  when  seen 
in  transverse  section,  and  is  not  altogether  out 
of  place.  But  when  we  observe  that  one  defi- 
nition of  the  word  is  “containing  entrochite’’ 
(sic)  we  are  tempted  to  pass  on,  the  more  so 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  markings  do  not 
in  any  way  resemble  a wheel  in  form. 
“ Grey  fossil  ” is  not  so  bad  until  we  reflect 
that  ever  so  many  different  kinds  of  marble 
are  “grey”  and  contain  fossils ; the  term  is 
not  specific  enough.  Then,  finally,  we  have 
to  deal  with  “ crinoidal  ” ; this  word  is 
derived  from  the  presence  of  the  remains  of 
crinoids  in  great  abundance  in  the  stone.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  most  appropriate,  only 
that  a purist  would  possibly  prefer  “ crinoid- 
marble,”  as  being  better  compounded. 
And  for  the  varieties  we  may  adopt  some 
such  nomenclature  as  the  following  : “ grey 
crinoid,”  “ red  crinoid,”  “ coarse  crinoid,”  and 
so  on. 

In  reality  the  stone  is  made  up  of  the 
debris  of  organic  remains  held  together  by  a 
crystalline  cement.  Conspicuous  amongst 
these  are  segments  of  the  “ stem  ” and  other 
hard  parts  of  the  crinoid  genus  Aclinocrinus, 
and  its  allies.  The  varying  lengths  and 
diameters  of  these  segments,  and  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  disposition  (lying  as  they  do 
in  divers  positions),  constitute  the  chief 
features  of  the  pattern  of  the  marble.  In 
producing  the  surface,  the  saws  or  moulding 
machines  cut  them  in  various  directions,  re- 
vealing elongated  pieces  in  one  part,  and 
round  spots  and  oval  patches  in  others. 
These,  together  with  countless  numbers  of 
smaller  fragments  of  crinoids,  derived  for  the 
most  part  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
“ arms,”  are  lighter  in  tint  than  the  bulk  of 
the  crystalline  cement  alluded  to,  which  may 
therefore  be  termed  the  background  of  the 
marble.  The  varieties  of  the  stone  as  known 
in  the  market  are  largely  determined  by  the 
colour  of  this  background.  In  one  it  is  a 
fairly  uniform  dark  grey,  in  another  a light 
brownish  grey,  whilst  a third  (not  a very 
common  variety)  is  similar  to  the  last- 
mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  a little  pink, 
possibly  iron,  sparingly  distributed  through- 
out. The  darker  the  background  the  more 
conspicuous  the  larger  organic  remains 
become.  The  “grey  crinoid  ' marble  is  the 
most  characteristic  kind  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ashford  and  Bakewell,  at 
which  last-mentioned  place  there  are  also 
polishing  works. 

A variety  known  as  “Russet”  marble  is 
quarried  on  Sheldon  Moor.  It  differs 
primarily  from  the  “grey  crinoid”  in  that 
the  organic  remains  are  developed  on  a much 
smaller  scale.  Nevertheless  they  are  chiefly 
those  of  crinoids.  The  background  is  about 
the  same  shade  as  that  of  the  "grey  fossil,” 
except  for  the  presence  of  a slight  suspicion 
of  brown  in  it. 

Another  kind,  the  “ birdseye  ” marble,  is 
a very  fine-grained  material  of  a deep  but 
variegated  brown  tint  with  numerous  white 
specks,  the  latter  being  chiefly  the  remains 
ol  crinoids.  From  the  circumstance  that  the 
stems  of  these  aTe  frequently  cut  trans- 
versely, they  appear  as  small  round  specks 
with  a dark  centre,  in  section — hence  the 
fanciful  representation  of  a bird's  eye,  from 
which  the  marble  derives  its  name.  It  is 
raised  in  quarries  near  Sheldon. 

The  variety  of  the  marbles  polished  in  the 
Ashford  area,  to  which  we  may  lastly  draw 
attention,  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
interesting  of  them  all.  It  is  the  “ coral  ” 
marble  from  Tideswell.  Unfortunately,  at 


the  time  of  our  visit  the  quarry  was  closed, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  so 
for  a long  time.  When  the  stock  of  the  stone 
at  the  polishing  works  is  exhausted,  we  pre- 
sume the  quarry  will  be  reopened,  if  it  is  not 
already,'  for  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
best  marbles  in  the  county.  Nothing  could  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  crag  forming  the 
outcrop  of  this  band  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  by  the  roadside.  The  rock  is  full 
of  beautiful  corals,  and  (though  it  does  not 
augur  well  to  say  so  from  the  point  of  view 
of  durability),  these  being  clearly  weathered 
out  stand  in  relief,  like  delicate  carvings  on 
the  sombre  background  of  the  material. 
This,  however,  is  a short  distance  from  the 
quarry  itself.  The  great  variety  of  pattern 
in  the  marble  is  produced  by  the  divers 
directions  in  which  the  ccenenchyma  of  each 
coral  is  cut ; transverse  sections  show  every 
stage  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the 
growth  of  the  animal  to  the  rim  of  the  matured 
calyx,  consequently  the  radiating  septa, 
primary  and  secondary,  are  ever  changing  in 
size.  By  the  development  of  synapticulae  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  many  of  the  individuals 
present  a net-like  appearance,  whilst  the 
wall  and  epitheca  of  certain  of  them  lead  to 
the  lormation  of  a dark  inner  ring  surrounded 
by  a lighter  one.  Longitudinal  sections  of 
the  corals  also  occur  in  infinite  variety.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  satisfactorily  describe  the 
colour  of  the  marble.  Regarded  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a few  leet,  it  is  seen  to  be  a dark 
brown  with  streaks  and  patches  of  a lighter 
tint.  Regarded  more  closely,  a somewhat 
opalescent  appearance  is  de6ned  in  a few  of 
the  coral  sections,  whilst  much  of  the  back- 
ground is  a dull  yellow. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  uses  and  misuses  to 
which  these  marbles  are  put.  The  greatest 
part  of  them  are  manufactured  into  chimney- 
pieces,  slabs,  small  pilasters,  and  the  like. 
Broken  fragments,  &c.,  are  made  into  mosaic 
work,  which  is  an  important  industry  in  the 
district.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  all  the  marble  used  in  the  mosaics,  any 
more  than  that  worked  up  into  chimney- 
pieces,  is  raised  in  Derbyshire.  Some  of  it 
is  unquestionably  Carrara  and  Sicilian.  It 
may  seem  curious,  but  in  that  out-of-the-way 
village  Ashford  we  saw  marbles  from  China 
polished,  which  clearly  shows  the  necessity 
for  knowing  what  marbles  are  really  raised 
in  the  county  when  we  desire  to  have  the 
genuine  Derbyshire  article.  It  is  only  right 
to  mention,  though,  that  the  courteous  pro- 
prietor did  not  in  any  way  attempt  to 
disguise  the  source  of  origin  of  the  foreign 
marbles  referred  to. 

Knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  clear 
information  as  to  the  size  of  blocks  pro- 
curable, especially  with  relerence  to  mono- 
lith columns  of  marble,  we  were  at  some 
pains  to  go  into  the  matter.  The  following 
table  gives  particulars  on  these  points  : — 
Ashford  Marbles — Size  of  Blocks,  Src. 


Name  of  Marble. 

Size  of  Blocks. 

Size  of  Columns. 

Length.  Dja‘ 

& meter. 

ft.  in.  ft.  in.  ft.  in 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

Black 

6 0 

Rosewood  

26x26x16 

2 6 

1 6 

Russet  

1 6 

Birdseye  

8 0 y.  2 0 > 50 

8 0 

2 0 

Grey  f-ossil 

10  0x50x09 

10  0 

0 9 

At  certain  times  thicker  beds  are  met  with 
than  appear  in  the  above  table  ; the  " grey 
fossil  ” (or  “grey  crinoid,”  as  we  prefer  to  call 
it)  is  especially  liable  to  vary,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a few  inches.  From  this 
we  see  that  the  commonest  and  best-known 
marble  in  the  district  occurs  in  very  thin 
beds,  suitable  for  slabs  and  the  like,  but  not 
thick  enough  for  large  monolith  columns. 
The  “ Birdseye  ” marble  is  better  in  that 
reepect,  though  it  only  occurs  up  to  8 ft. 
in  length.  The  “Rosewood”  is  found 
in  small  blocks  ; whilst  the  thinness  of  the 
Black  marble  precludes  its  use  for  many 
purposes  which  its  general  excellence  other- 
wise fits  it  very  well  for. 


Turning  now  to  another  district  in.  Derby- 
shire, that  of  Hopton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wirks- 
worth,  we  note  that  the  marble  industry  i& 
yet  on  a larger  scale.  We  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the 
“ marble  ” and  the  “ stone  ” trade  there,  andi 
a fine  point  is  raised  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
marble.  If  architects  were  asked  whether 
the  light  grey  stone  from  Hopton  Wood,  of 
which  a great  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  is  built,  was  marble,  the 
majority  would  answer  in  the  negative.  Yet 
it  is  polished,  and  so  is  the  greater  part  of 
the  Hopton  stone  sent  far  from  the  locality.. 
Of  course,  in  a strictly  scientific  sense,  none 
of  the  stone  we  are  speaking  of  is 
marble,  that  term  being  reserved  for  a crystal- 
line limestone  of  metamorphic  origin,  such 
as  that  from  Carrara.  We  are  using  the 
term  marble  as  it  is  used  by  architects  - 
and  if  polished  limestone,  like  the  bulk 
of  that  from  Hopton,  and  which  is  generally’ 
known  as  “ building-stone  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes,”  is  not  marble,  then  none 
of  the  other  polished  stones  from  the  same- 
locality,  nor  from  Derbyshire  generally, 
nor  from  Devonshire,  have  any  right  to  be 
called  marbles.  The  Hopton  Wood  build- 
ing - stone  in  the  market  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  “ Birdseye  ” marble 
previously  described,  nor,  indeed,  from  the 
“ Grey  Birdseye  ” marble  from  Hopton  itself, 
except  in  regard  to  colour,  and  in  one  or  two* 
minor  points  presently  to  be  noted.  Broadly 
speaking  there  are  six  varieties  of  stone 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  five 
are  termed  marbles  and  one  building-stone  ;. 
we  shall  call  them  all  marbles.  They  are  as 
follows: — (1)  “Grey  Fossil;”  (2)  “Red. 
Fossil;”  (3)  "Grey  Birdseye;”  (4)  “ Black. 
Birdseye;”  (5)  "Light  Hopton”  [building- 
stone)  ; (6)  " Dark  Hopton.” 

We  did  not  visit  the  whole  of  the  quarries- 
in  the  district.  The  following  are  examples- 
of  what  we  saw  : — 

Section  at  Coal  Hills  Marble  Quarry,  near 


Wirksworth.  (Fig.  1.) 

1.  Rubble  and  made  earth.  ft.  in  . 

2.  “ Bluish  grey  fossil  ” marble 1 6 

3.  “ Red  fossil  " marble,  with  “ grey  fossil  ” 

in  places  2 o 

4.  “Dark  fossil”  marble  (best  bed),  mixed 

occasionally  with  “ grey  birdseye  " 8 o 

5.  “ Light  grey  birdseye  ” marble 2 o- 

6.  1 ‘ Dark  , , , , 1 6 

7.  “Black  birdseye”  marble,  in  two  beds, 

x ft.  6 in.  and  1 ft.  respectively  2 6- 


Blocks  of  practically  any  length  may  be- 
obtained,  but  the  above  thicknesses  appear 
to  be  the  ordinary  run  of  the  material.  The- 
stone  is  drilled  by  hand  only,  and  the  average 
rate  of  penetration,  with  two  men  striking 
the  drill,  is  5 ft.  in  two  ’ hours,  for  a hole 
1^  in.  diameter.  The  refuse  from  the  quarry 
is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  tar 
paving.  The  material  is  put  through  a. 
crushing -machine  driven  by  a io-horse- 
power  engine,  capacity  200  tons  per  week.. 
Some  of  the  stone  is  hand-broken,  however. 

A mile  or  two  from  this  is  an  enormous- 
working,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  relating  to  a higher  horizon  in 
the  Carboniferous  beds  than  the  other,  whilst 
the  particulars  were  obtained  at  two  different 
spots. 

Sections  at  Middleton  Wood  Quarry,  Hopton  Wood - 


A.  — Upper  working  : — ft.  in. 

[x.  Clay  and  rubble 3 o. 

Overburdens  2.  Rubble...... 17 

1 3.  Thin  parting  of  clay o 1 

4.  “Dark  Hopton  ” marble...  9 0 

5.  This  occurs  in  six  beds 

when  sound  it  is  used  and 
called  “Light  Hopton” 
stone  30  o. 

6.  “Old  white”  bed,  largely 

exploited  14  o- 

B.  — Lower  working: — 

7.  White  stone,  mostly  used 

for  kerbs  and  setts,  in 
several  beds  20  o 

8.  Clay  in  two  beds  with  part- 

ings of  stone.  It  varies 
from  1 ft.  to  several  feet 
in  thickness,,  say 5 o- 

9.  White  stone,  in  several 

beds.  The  “ best  white" 
for  polishing  comes  from 
this  horizon  60  o 
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Fig  /. — View  of  portion  of  Coal  H/l's  Marble  Quarry. 


Fig.  2.— Marble  saws  and  frames  : also  polisher  ( in  the  right  foreground 
of  the  view). 


— Circular  rotating  marble  rubbing 
ground. 


Fig.  4. — Hopton  Wood  marble , finished  and  temporarily 
fitted  at  the  works. 


As  will  be  gathered  from  the  above,  these 
very  large  quarries,  and  employ  over  100 
It  is  rather  a contradiction  in  terms 
say  Middleton  Wood  quarry,  Hop- 
Wood,  because  the  quarries  are  not 
in  the  latter  wood,  but  the  former; 
stone  used  to  be  quarried  at  the  latter 
But  the  material  is  so  well  known  as 
Hopton  Wood,”  which  is  only  a very  short 
away,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
that  we  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  older 

Only  the  rough  stone  is  blasted ; good 
are  levered  from  the  face  of  the  work- 
by  11  plugs  and  feathers.”  Drilling  work 
by  hand  only,  and  the  rate  of  pene- 
two  men  striking,  is  about  5 ft.  per 
hour  for  a hole  of  ih  in.  diameter.  The 
:amping  used  is  clay  and  small  pieces  of 
stone.  The  material  does  not  split  very 
easily,  though  the  grain  is  tolerably  uniform, 
rhe  system  ol  haulage  from  point  to  point 
along  the  face  of  the  workings,  to  the  polish- 
ing sheds,  and  finally  to  the  railway,  is 
rather  elaborate,  and  is  practically  unique  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned ; but  we 
need  not  go  into  that  matter  now. 

The  machinery  at  the  masons’  depot 
attached  to  these  quarries  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows : — In  addition  to  the 
usual  complement  of  gantrys,  and  lifting 
gear  generally,  there  are  several  frames  for 
sawing  the  marble  blocks  into  slabs  (fig.  2) ; 
rubbing  tables  revolving  on  spindles,  and 
made  of  iron,  one  of  which  is  13  ft.  in 


diameter,  and  another  6 ft.  ; the  stone  is 
rubbed  preparatory  to  being  polished  by 
being  weighted  and  then  placed  on  the 
revolving  table  (thirty-two  revolutions  per 
minute),  from  the  centre  of  which  to  the  cir- 
cumference beams  of  wood  are  fixed  at 
intervals,  against  which  the  stone  rests 
whilst  the  table  moves  round  underneath  it 
(fig-  3):  a polishing  bed  (fig.  2);  and  three 
stone  lathes,  one  of  which  takes  columns  up 
to  16  ft.  in  length,  and  as  much  as  3^  tons 
in  weight,  the  whole  being  driven  by  a 
powerful  steam-engine. 

All  moulding  work  is  polished  by  hand,  on 
which  account  there  seems  to  be  room  for 
improvement.  When  several  stones  are 
employed  for  one  moulding,  or  for  pilasters, 
they  are  fixed  in  plaster  of  Paris  side  by 
side  and  all  polished  together  so  that  the 
surfaces  shall  run  evenly.  The  white  stone 
is  used  for  practically  all  architectural  pur- 
poses, polished  and  unpolished,  and  for  the 
construction  of  monuments,  whilst  certain 
varieties  are  worked  up  for  kerbs,  setts,  and 
pavements ; for  inside  work  it  is  often  fixed 
as  " diamond  paving.”  We  noted  that  where 
a column,  or  moulding,  consisted  of  several 
pieces  of  stone,  the  polish  revealed  the  fact 
that  they  were  frequently  variable  in  tint,  a 
light-coloured  stone  sometimes  being  sand- 
wiched between  two  rather  darker  ones, 
and  vice  versd  (fig.  4).  This  may  or  may 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  material  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  appearance,  depending 
on  taste ; in  any  case  we  imagine  that 


the  manufacturers  could  easily  so  arrange 
matters  that  this  did  not  occur,  by  judicious 
selection  of  the  blocks.  It  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, however,  to  tell  the  precise  tint  (to 
within  a slight  degree  of  shade)  that  will  be 
assumed  by  a rough  block  of  stone  on  its 
being  polished,  and  great  experience  is  de- 
manded to  estimate  the  tint  even  approxi- 
mately. The  polish  also  indicates  that  the 
tint  is  variable  in  one  and  the  same  block,  and 
some  blocks  present  quite  a piebald  appear- 
ance ; this,  of  course,  was  not  so  noticeable 
in  the  stone  when  not  used  as  marble. 
Other  than  this  we  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  material,  as  a marble,  especially  for 
interior  decoration.  The  stone  must  be 
durable  and  is  very  suitable,  in  the  unpolished 
condition,  for  outdoor  work — that  is,  the  light 
Hopton  stone.  The  material  is  not  in  any 
sense  a freestone,  it  is  too  hard  and  crystal- 
line for  that.  Its  general  behaviour  when 
used  on  a large  scale  can  nowhere  be  better 
judged  than  in  the  Imperial  Institute,  though 
it  will  be  found  in  numerous  other  public 
and  in  private  buildings. 

The  sawing  done  in  this  stone-yard  was 
accomplished  with  "grit-sand”  from  Matlock 
and  the  River  Trent.  Judging  from  what  we 
saw,  the  work  could  be  performed  much 
more  rapidly,  and  quite  as  efficiently,  by  the 
employment  of  chilled  shot,  which,  however, 
would  have  to  be  of  very  fine  grain  ; but  we 
merely  throw  this  out  as  a suggestion.  The 
manager  is  an  extremely  competent  engineer, 
and  doubtless  understands  the  material 
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much  better  than  we  do.  Chilled  shot  has 

been  strongly  objected  to  in  the  few  small 
marble-polishing  establishments  in  England 
that  have  come  under  our  observation, 
where  it  has  been  tried,  but  we  are  not 
convinced  that  the  objections  raised  were 
valid.  As  a rule  we  find  that  the  shot  has 
not  been  properly  used,  the  chief  complaint 
being  that  stray  shots  will  find  their  way 
under  the  rubber  or  polisher,  and  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  all-but-finished  work. 
This  points  to  carelessness,  for  quartzose 
fragments  ot  sand  used  in  the  sawing  might, 
to  use  the  same  reasoning,  be  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances,  and  do  the  same  amount 
of  damage.  Anyhow,  they  manage  these 
things  a little  better  in  two  or  three  marble- 
converting establishments  we  recently  visited 
on  the  continent.  Want  of  space  might  be 
urged  with  small  works,  but  with  those  of 
such  magnitude  as  at  Hopton  we  feel  sure 
that  the  chilled  shot  could  be  economically 
employed.  That  must  be  largely  a matter 
of  experience,  however.  After  being  sanded, 
the  Hopton  marbles  are  treated  with  No.  1 
emery  flour,  and  the  polish  is  finally  brought 
out  by  the  application  of  putty-powder. 

The  varieties  of  marble  raised  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wirksworth  have  already  been  alluded  to 
by  name.  Commencing  with  the  “ grey 
fossil  ” raised  at  Coal  Hills  quarry  (fig  1), 
we  may  say  that  it  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  stone  of  the  same  name  coming  from 
Ashford,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  slightly 
warmer  in  tint,  containing  some  yellowish- 
brown  colouring  matter  ; as  before,  we 
should  call  it  “ grey  crinoid  ” marble.  The 
“ red  fossil,”  also,  is  of  a brighter  colour, 
and  deserves  the  name  "red,”  this  colour 
pervading  not  only  the  crystalline  back- 
ground, but  the  darker  portions  of  the 
crinoid  fragments — it  is  a handsome  marble, 
also  lrom  the  Coal  Hills  quarry.  The  same 
working  yields  the  "grey  birdseye,”  a stone 
of  brownish  tint  made  up  of  myriads  of 
small  fragments  of  crinoids.  It  differs  from  the 
"black  birdseye,”  apart  from  its  tint,  in  that  the 
latter  has  more  comminuted  shelly  material. 
The  last-mentioned  marble  is  blacker  than 
the  "birdseye”  from  Ashford,  whilst  the 
light  - coloured  specks  are  smaller.  The 
" dark  Hopton  ” marble  is  composed  of  pieces 
of  the  tests  of  brachiopods  and  small  crinoid 
fragments  in  about  equal  proportions,  bound 
together  by  a crystalline  cement  of  calcite. 

It  differs  from  all  other  Derbyshire  marbles 
mentioned,  in  that  the  larger  fossil  remains 
are  of  a darker  tint  than  the  matrix  in  which 
they  are  set ; the  whole  is  a light  brown 
colour.  The  "light  Hopton”  marble  and 
" building  stone  ” is  similar  to  the  stone 
lastly  described,  only  that  in  general  the 
fossil  remains  are  very  much  smaller  (though 
larger  fragments  occur  here  and  there)  and 
the  material  is  lighter  in  tint.  In  ornamental 
inlaid  work  from  the  Hopton  Wood  quarries 
one  sometimes  sees  onyx-looking  pieces  of 
stone  employed ; these  are  polished  stalac- 
tites, stalagmites,  or  pieces  of  vein  stuff 
lound,  as  aragonite,  in  the  workings  ; the 
supply  is  very  limited. 

The  following  are  particulars  concerning 
some  physical  properties,  &c.,  of  the  materials 
under  review : — 


bed  stone  imbibes  rather  more  than  is  good 

for  it.  The  amount  of  quarry-water  present 
is  less  than  usual  in  such  stones. 


Chemical  Composition  of  Hopton  Stone. 

Lime 

Carbonic  acid 

Silica 


Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur  

Moisture  

Organic  matter  


• 55 ‘3° 

55 ’40 

• 43 '60 

43 '04 

• o'75 

0-14 

• 0-45 

0-27 

° 25 

0-25 

. trace 

trace 

. trace 

trace 

0 10 

0*02 

• ~ 

O 06 

• 100-45 

99  78 

made  just  within 

Strength  of  Hopton  Stone. 

Middlepeak  stone  crushed  at  Buttons  per sq.  ft. 
Hopton  building  stone  ,,  ,,  444-4 

" Birdseye"  marble  ,,  „ 8127  ” „ 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  gathered  that 
all  the  stones  are  much  stronger  than  ordi- 
nary limestone  freestones. 

Weight  and  Absorptive  Properties  of  Hopton  Stone. 


Description  of 
building-stone. 


Weight  per  cubic  foot. 


Dry. 


Hard  Bed  168  5 

Dark  Bed  1 155 -5 

New  Hopton 159-5 


1 68  -5 
i56\5 


Water  ab- 
sorbed per 
cubic  foot, 
_ 30  hours' 
immersion. 


Pints. 


Neither  of  the  materials  can,  therefore,  be 
said  to  be  very  absorptive,  though  the  dark 
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white  Hopton  stone.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  results  are  closely  concordant,  a circum- 
stance which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
material  is  very  uniform  in  character,  inas- 
much as  the  face  of  the  stone  having  been 
worked  into  for  three  years  no  appreciable 
difference  in  chemical  composition  was 
observed.  The  analyses  indicate  also  that 
the  limestone  is  excellent  from  a metal- 
lurgical point  of  view  ; it  makes  a good  flux 
to  iron  and  steel  smelter  owing  to  its  almost 
entire  freedom  from  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

The  only  other  marbles  raised  in  Derby- 
shire of  any  note,  are  the  alabasters  and  the 
fluor  spar,  the  latter  being  best  known, 
perhaps,  as  " blue  John  if  either  of  these 
can  be  called  marbles.  The  alabaster  of 
Chellaston  Hill  is  known  in  the  district  as 
"Derbyshire  spar,”  and  is  principally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  small  ornaments, 
vases,  and  the  like.  It  is  white,  with  light 
yellow  and  red  veins,  and  is  very  soft. 

On  the  whole,  we  were  rather  surprised  to 
find  the  marble  industry  of  Derbyshire  so 
large  as  it  is ; in  common  with  others,  we 
were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  prac- 
tically a dead  letter,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  Hopton  stone  district.  The  marbles 
have  much  to  commend  themselves.  We 
do  not  care  for  the  “ grey  crinoid,”  though, 
as  before  mentioned,  this  is  very  extensively 
made  up  into  mantelpieces,  small  pilasters, 
&c. ; the  pattern  is  not  good,  the  large  white 
crinoid  stems  are  too  obtrusive.  But  the 
finer-grained  marbles,  all  of  them  of  subdued 
tints,  and  especially  the  "dark  birdseye,”  are 
handsome  decorative  materials,  whilst  the 
"black”  marble  is  one  of  very  few  similar 
stones  exploited  in  this  country  ; it  is  un- 
fortunate that  it  does  not  exist  in  thicker 
beds. 

THE  PROPOSED  NEW  VAUXHALL 
BRIDGE. 

INCE  last  week  we  have  received 
some  further  information  in  regard 
i to  the  Institute  of  Architects’ 

— design  for  the  new  Vauxhall 

Bridge  than  was  indicated  in  the  Journal 
of  Proceedings , though  the  actual  design 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bridges  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council, 
and  is  kept,  technically  at  least,  a private 
matter.  But  we  now  feel  no  doubt  that 
the  bridge  as  proposed  by  the  Institute 
Committee  would  be  a far  better  thing  than 
there  is  the  least  chance  of  it  becoming  if 
carried  out  as  proposed  by  the  Engineer  of 
the  County  Council.  The  proposed  widen- 
ing of  the  piers  to  17  ft.,  as  against  the 
12  ft.  proposed  by  the  engineers,  is  in  itself 
a very  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
giving  a monumental  character  to  the  con- 
struction, and  there  is  no  practical  reason 
whatever  against  it ; that  is  to  say,  the  differ- 
ence it  will  make  in  the  waterway  will  be  of 
no  practical  importance.  The  idea  of  the 
Institute  designers  is  that  no  ironwork  should 
be  carried  past  the  piers,  but  all  stopped 
against  them ; and  the  corbelling  out  of  the 
foot-walk  was,  it  appears,  devised  partly  with 
the  object  of  giving  a greater  effect  to  the 
mass  of  the  piers,  against  which  the  footway 
would  be  stopped,  leaving  the  main  portion 
of  the  girders  set  back  and  in  shadow.  This, 
we  admit,  would  be  veiy  effective,  though 
we  still  think  that  the  design  of  the  present 
balustrade,  which  it  is  proposed  to  reproduce 
with  some  trifling  modifications,  and  which 


may  be  said  to  consist  of  cast-iron  treatei 
architecturally,  will  not  look  the  same  thin, 
when  placed  on  a corbelled  out  footway  a 
it  does  when  forming,  as  now,  the  finish  t 
the  main  construction  With  this  exception 
however,  the  proposed  treatment  of  th 
bridge  would  be  as  good  as  can  well  b 
obtained  under  the  compulsion  to  adop> 
steel  and  not  masonry  for  the  arches 
The  spandril  ties  it  is  proposed  ti 
show  nearly  as  they  are  constructed,  a 
upright  ties,  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  present  bridge.  A goo« 
deal  of  trouble  has  been  taken  over  thd 
design  of  the  stone  piers,  which  woulo 
be  satisfactory  in  effect  and  somewhat  origi; 
nal,  [without  losing  breadth  and  simplicity 
By  the  adoption  of  this  design  there  is  £ 
chance  for  London  to  have  a new  bridge  o 
good  architectural  character,  as  far  as  this 
can  be  achieved  under  the  imposed  conditions 
of  using  steel  arches. 

As  to  the  design  proposed  by  thd; 
engineers,  if  one  may  judge  from  an  illus 
tration  of  it  which  seems  to  have  been  sui 
reptitiously  communicated  to  a daily  pape 
some  time  since  (for  the  Committee,  o 
the  engineers,  are  guarding  it  most  jealous! 
from  inspection),  it  would  be,  if  erected 
one  of  the  very  worst,  in  an  artistic  sense 
of  all  the  London  bridges,  marked  b' 
all  the  tawdry  would  - be  - architecture 
gimcrack  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Tin 
County  Council  engineers,  it  is  understood 
are  violently  opposed  to  any  interferenct 
with  their  design,  and  determined  to  earn 
it  out  if  possible  in  the  teeth  of  all  opposi’ 
tion.  This  is  the  usual  attitude  of  engineer; 
in  such  matters,  arising  naturally  from  the 
fact  that  they  never  study  design  in  ar 
architectural  sense,  have  not  the  slightesi 
idea  what  it  means,  consequently  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  disgust 
excited  in  the  minds  of  artists  by  their 
work,  and  probably  imagine  that  it  is  a 
mere  piece  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
architects  who  want  to  put  themselves 
forward.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the 
present  case  the  Institute  of  Architects 
were  directly  invited  by  the  Bridges  Com- 
mittee to  submit  a design  of  their  own,  and 
therefore  any  accusation  of  interference  on 
their  part,  from  the  engineers,  is  absurd. 
We  believe  there  are  members  of  the 
Bridges  Committee  who  are  fully  alive  to 
the  desirability  of  securing  a fine  bridge  for 
London  on  this  opportunity,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  stand  firm,  and  be  deaf 
to  the  objections  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment, which  are  merely  the  result  of  a 
dislike  to  be  interfered  with  by  architects. 
The  design  of  the  bridges  over  the  Thames 
is  a very  important  element  in  the  architec- 
tural aspect  of  London,  and  it  is  really 
monstrous  that  we  are  to  be  compelled  to 
have  a vulgar  and  tawdry  erection  thrust 
upon  us,  merely  because  engineers  know  of 
nothing  better,  and  cannot  understand  why 
anyone  wants  anything  better.  Let  engineers 
learn  a little  about  design  in  the  architec- 
tural sense  ; or  if  they  cannot  or  will  not  do 
that,  let  them  at  least  be  a little  more 
modest  and  a little  more  ready  to  give  way 
on  a matter  on  which  they  are  not  competent 
to  form  an  opinion. 


NOTES. 

HE  article  in  the  current  numbei 
of  the  Quarterly  Review , on 
" Londoners  at  Home,”  contains 

a good  many  truths  trenchantly 

expressed,  more  especially  in  regard  to 
social  conditions.  But  the  whole  article 
is  much  vitiated  by  an  overacted  pes- 
simism, which  seems  to  include  an  entire 
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forgetfulness  of  the  immense  improvement 
in  sanitation  and  construction  which  hav 
been  made  during  the  last  half-century.  1 
is  stated  that  London  houses  and  th 
dwellers  in  them  were  much  more  clean  am 
cleanly  sixty  years  ago  than  now.  How  cai 
such  an  assertion  be  maintained  when  w< 
know  that  at  the  time  mentioned  such  ; 
thing  as  a bath-room  was  unknown  in  ai 
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ordinary  London  house  ? The  article  urges 
that  people  should  do  their  clothes  washing 
at  home.  Why  ? And  where  are  most  of 
them  to  do  it  ? The  establishment  of 
large  wash-houses  and  laundries  has  been 
of  the  greatest  advantage,  both  to  the 
comfort  of  London  houses  and  to  thorough- 
ness of  cleansing.  The  suggestion  that  the 
children  in  Board  Schools  should  be  made 
to  clean  their  own  schools,  as  sailors  clean 
their  own  ships,  has  something  in  it,  perhaps, 
as  providing  a useful  training  in  the  art  of 
keeping  houses  clean.  A suggestion  that 
much  illness  in  London  arises  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  in  summer  and 
winter,  in  attic  sleeping-rooms,  is  probably 
true,  but  to  say  that  more  ill-health  arises 
from  this  cause  than  from  defective  drainage 
is  absurd.  Where  drainage  is  defective, 
people  are  certain  to  suffer  in  health  from  it, 
the  strong  and  the  weak  alike  ; but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  all  sleepers  in  attics 
suffer  in  health.  The  article  is  one  which  is 
worth  attention,  but  as  a comparative  picture 
of  London  now  and  half-a-century  ago  it  is 
most  unfair,  and  entirely  ignores  a progress 
in  sanitary  measures  which  has  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  century  in  England,  and  in 
London  more  especially. 


TT  7"E  have  received  a copy  of  ‘‘A  Form 
V v of  Agreement  and  Schedule  of  Con- 
ditions for  Building  Contracts,”  dated  July, 
1895,  which  is  published  by,  and  with  the 
sanction  of,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  which  supersedes  44  The 
Heads  of  Conditions  of  Builders’  Con- 
tracts,” dated  1882.  The  conditions  are 
intended  for  use  where  the  quantities  do  not 
form  part  of  the  contract,  and  they  practi- 
cally comprise  the  whole  of  the  old  con- 
ditions in  a revised  and  amplified  form.  The 
i wording  is  more  explicit,  and  the  terms  of 
some  of  the  conditions  are  less  arbitrary  in 
their  provisions  than  hitherto.  The  additions 
that  have  been  made  include  the  definition  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Works,  as  inspector  under 
the  architect,  the  definition  of  the  term  " prime 
cost,’’  and  a suggested  mode  of  treating  the 
provisional  sums  in  a contract.  Reference  is 
also  made  in  various  clauses,  to  access  to 
workshops  or  other  places  where  work  com- 
prised in  the  contract  is  being  executed,  to 
the  question  of  extras  comprised  in  architects’ 
details  or  instructions,  the  ownership  of 
materials  not  fixed,  the  defects  in  sub-con- 
tractors’ work,  the  uncovering  of  work  for 
inspection,  and  the  allocation  of  its  cost. 
The  following  clause  will  be  interesting  to 
quantity  surveyors,  and  supplies  a need : — 
"The  fees  for  the  bill  of  quantities  and  the 
surveyor’s  expenses  (if  any)  stated  therein 
shall  be  paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  sur- 
veyor named  therein  out  of  and  immediately 
after  receiving  the  amount  of  the  certificate 
or  certificates  in  which  they  shall  be  included. 
....  If  the  contractor  fails  or  neglects  to 
pay  as  herein  provided,  then  the  employer 
shall  be  at  liberty,  and  is  hereby  authorised, 
to  do  so  on  the  certificate  of  the  architect, 
and  the  amount  so  paid  by  the  employer 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  otherwise 
due  to  the  contractor.”  The  conditions  have 
undoubtedly  been  much  improved,  and  may 
now  be  considered  up-to-date.  The  majority 
of  the  alterations  have,  however,  become 
quite  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers  in  the 
well-written  specifications  of  present-day 
practice. 


WE  have  received  also  from  the  Institute 
the  new  papers  for  the  four  series  of 
Examinations,  for  passing  respectively  as 
Probationers,  Students,  Associates,  and  the 
special  examination  for  those  who  wish  to 
pass  as  Associates,  and  who  are  in  a position 
to  be  exempted  from  the  Probationers’  and 
Students’  Examinations,  and  from  sending  in 
" Testimonies  of  Study.”  Such  applicants 
can  be  admitted  (by  resolution  of  the  Council 
in  each  case)  to  a qualifying  examination, 
on  the  lines  of  the  Final  or  No.  3 Examina- 
tion, but  conducted  with  especial  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  such  applicants,  their 


professional  work  and  position  being  duly 
taken  into  account  by  the  Board  of  Exami- 
ners. The  distinction,  however,  between  the 
" Final”  and  " Special”  examinations  appears 
to  be  only  in  the  form  of  application  and 
the  nature  of  the  44  Testimonies  of  Study,” 
which  in  the  case  of  the  special  applicant 
must  consist  of  the  working  drawings  of  any 
building  erected  from  his  design  and  under 
his  superintendence,  together  with  a drawing 
of  a building  in  perspective,  and  a sheet  of 
ornament  drawn  from  the  round.  These  two 
latter  might  be  questioned,  seeing  that  a 
man  may  be  able  to  carry  out  a very  good 
building  without  being  able  to  make  a good 
perspective  drawing  of  it,  and  may  be  able 
to  model  ornament  well  without  being  able 
to  draw  it  so  well.  It  might  have  been 
well  to  give  the  option  of  sending  a 
model  or  a drawing  of  ornament.  That 
every  architect  should  understand  per- 
spective is  no  doubt  most  important, 
but  his  drawing  in  such  a case  should 
be  judged  by  the  knowledge  of  perspective 
evinced,  and  not  by  its  mere  effectiveness  as 
a drawing.  Generally  speaking,  the  points 
for  examination  in  the  three  stages  are  very 
well  grouped  and  selected,  and  form  a 
valuable  outline  for  the  course  of  study  of  a 
young  architect.  They  will  not,  as  everyone 
knows,  make  a man  an  artist  in  architecture, 
but  the  passing  of  them  will  ensure  that  he 
understands  a field  of  work  in  which  there  is 
a great  deal  to  be  taken  account  of  besides 
artistic  design. 


THE  first  penalty  under  the  Rivers  Pol- 
lution Act  has  at  length  been  inflicted, 
and  not  a day  too  soon.  Nineteen  months 
ago  an  order  of  the  Court  was  obtained  by 
the  Ribble  Joint  Committee  requiring  the 
Accrington  and  Church  Outfall  Sewerage 
Board  to  carry  out  an  efficient  scheme  of 
sewage -purification  within  eighteen  months. 
The  members  of  the  Board  have  thought 
about  the  matter,  and  have  even  made 
experiments,  but  they  have  taken  care 
not  to  spend  any  money  on  a prac- 
tical scheme.  As  one  of  the  members 
naively  said,  "While  we  are  experimenting 
we  are  delaying,  and  that  is  what  we  want.” 
Exactly  ; but  the  judge  did  not  take  quite 
such  a light-hearted  view  of  the  matter.  He 
inflicted  a penalty  of  10/.  a day  for  the 
twenty-eight  days  beyond  the  stipulated 
time— that  is  to  say,  280/.  in  all — with  costs 
on  the  higher  scale.  Surely  the  Mersey  and 
Irwell  Joint  Committee  can  obtain  similar 
convictions  against  the  authorities  which 
have  converted  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Docks  into  stinking  cesspools. 


WHEN  the  case  of  Wright  v.  Henessey 
came  before  a Divisional  Court  of 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  on  an  applica- 
tion for  an  injunction,  we  pointed  out  that 
the  most  important  decision  would  be  that 
given  in  the  final  trial.  That  trial  has  now 
taken  place,  and  a report  of  it  is  given  in 
another  part  of  this  journal.  It  seems  to 
set  at  rest  any  question  as  to  the  right 
of  anyone  acting  on  behalf  of  a trades  union 
to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  such 
union  by  injuring  an  employer  of  labour.  The 
jury  found  that  the  letters  written  by  Mr. 
Henessey,  the  organising  secretary  to  the 
National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers, 
in  respect  to  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a master 
plasterer,  were  written  with  the  intention  of 
injuring  him.  The  jury  also  found  in  the 
plaintiff’s  favour  on  the  allegation  that  the 
defendant  had  endeavoured  to  induce 
persons  to  break  their  contracts  with  the 
plaintiff,  and  they  gave  in  all  800/.  damages. 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  aggressive  power  of 
trades  unions  lies  in  the  ability  to  injure 
individual  employers.  This  case  will  pro- 
bably aid  materially  in  putting  an  end  to 
such  tyranny.  Aggressive  action,  such  as 
gave  rise  to  this  litigation,  is  quite  foreign  to 
the  true  aims  of  a trades  union,  which  should 
be  protective  and  not  aggressive.  There  was 
no  more  withdrawal  of  plasterers  from  the 
plaintiffs  employment,  but  it  was  the 
defendant’s  intention,  to  use  his  words,  that 


44  Wright  should  go,”  that  is,  not  be  allowed 
' to  take  any  contracts.  We  may  observe,  also, 
that  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  defendant,  even 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  had  correctly 
ascertained  the  facts  on  which  he  founded 
his  view  of  the  plaintiff’s  so  called  misconduct 
or  unfairness. 


THE  letter  in  Saturday’s  Times  by  Mr. 

George  Forbes,  the  Engineer  to  the 
Niagara  Cataract  Construction  Corporation, 
shows  at  any  rate  that  some  electrical  en- 
gineers are  not  troubled  with  any  mock 
modesty.  Mr.  Forbes  may  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  44  that  the  low  cost  and  perfect 
success,  practically  and  commercially,  of  the 
Niagara  Works  opens  a new  era  in  the 
world’s  44  industrial  evolution  ; ” but,  even 
granting  his  assumption,  we  think  that 
the  new  era  began  some  ten  years  ago, 
when  the  alternating  dynamo  began  to  take 
its  modern  form  and  work  with  its  pre- 
sent high  efficiency.  We  all  know  that 
Mr.  Forbes  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
electric  lighting,  but  he  is  taking  too  much 
credit  to  himself  for  the  Niagara  Works. 
The  engineers  of  the  Cataract  Construction 
Company  went  round  to  different  constructors 
in  Europe  seeking  for  information.  The 
company  had  also  the  advice  of  the  best 
electricians  in  Europe  and  America,  Lord 
Kelvin  and  Professor  Rowland  amongst 
others.  It  is  true  that  they  did  not 
take  the  advice  of  Lord  Kelvin,  and 
we  have  Mr.  Forbes’  word  for  it  that 
they  did  not  take  Professor  Rowlands’, 
but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  if  they  had, 
the  enterprise  would  have  been  a failure. 
The  tender  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Siemens’ 
Brotiiers  for  constructing  the  works  at 
Niagara  proposed  to  supply  continuous 
current.  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens,  who  is  a 
very  great  authority  on  power  transmission, 
says  that  he  has  always  found  continuous 
current  the  best.  Mr.  Forbes  in  his  letter 
accuses  Lord  Kelvin  of  predicting  failure  to 
his  system.  This  brought  a disclaimer  from 
Lord  Kelvin  in  Tuesday’s  Times , and  a 
reiteration  of  the  charge  by  Mr.  Forbes  in 
Wednesday’s  Times.  Anyone  who  knows 
Lord  Kelvin’s  views  is  aware  that  he  regards 
continuous  current  as  the  best  solution,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  would 
predict  the  failure  of  an  alternating  current 
system  of  supply,  seeing  that  he  has  been, 
and  is,  consulting  engineer  to  so  many  suc  - 
cessful alternating  current  supply  stations. 
Professor  Silvanus  Thompson’s  letter  in 
Thursday’s  ’limes  is  beside  the  point,  for  it 
is  too  soon  to  refer  to  Niagara  as  being  a 
crushing  argument  in  favour  of  alternating 
versus  continuous  current  supply. 


AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  in  Yorkshire  an 
interesting  point  turned  up,  in  the  discovery 
at  Lastingham  Church  of  some  portions  of 
the  boarded  centering  used  by  the  Norman 
builders  in  the  construction  of  the  crypt 
(107S-1088).  Mr.  John  Bilson,  in  the  course 
of  his  description  of  the  church,  drew 
attention  to  these  pieces  of  boarding,  and 
the  fragments  were  examined  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting,  who  all  agreed  that 
these  bits  of  boarding  were  really  parts  of 
the  original  centering.  This  part  of  the 
crypt  is  vaulted  in  nearly  square  compart- 
ments, with  an  unribbed  groined  vault  upon 
unmoulded  cross  arches.  The  ends  ot  the 
centering-boards  rested  upon  the  extrados  of 
the  arches,  and  the  mortar  used  in  con- 
structing the  groining  had  run  between  the 
joints  of  the  boarding,  and  so  fixed  it  to  the 
soffit  of  the  vault,  where  several  fragments 
still  remain.  The  point  is  the  more  in- 
teresting as  another  proof  of  the  unfinished 
condition  of  this  fragment  of  a monastic 
church,  when  Stephen  ot  Whitby  and  his 
monks  left  Lastingham  to  found  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Mary,  York  (c.  1088). 


ON  Friday,  last  week,  there  was  a meeting 
at  the  monument  to  Captain  Cook  on 
Easby  Hill,  Great  Ayton  (on  the  Cleveland 
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but  simple  gatehouse,  later  in  date,  probably, 
than  the  house  itself.  Forming  the  third  side  of  the 
quadrangle  (the  moat  forming  the  fourth)  is  the 
small  church,  with  an  interesting  bell- turret  at  the 
west  end,  and  a good  stone  rood-screen  orna- 
mented with  shields  charged  with  the  arms  of  the 
T rapnells,  builders  of  the  house.  The  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  house  has  been  much  sub- 
divided in  recent  years  by  partitions,  and  the  hall 
has  been  divided  into  two  stories  by  a floor.  We 
gave  a view  of  the  house  and  church  in  the 
Builder , August  20,  1887,  and  full  plans  and 
elevations  and  details  will  be  found  in  the  third 
volume  of  Pugin’s  “ Examples,”  and  also  of  the 
neighbouring  house  at  South  Wraxall. 

Bradford  bears  all  the  marks  of  having  been  for 
some  time  a flourishing  town.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  of  architectural  importance,  there 
being  more  than  one  of  the  Georgian  period  well 
worth  noting.  There  are  two  earlier  examples 
with  carved  bargeboards  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Two  churches,  the  parish  church  and  the  Saxon 
church  north  of  it,  were  seen,  and  also  the  bridge, 
with  its  little  chapel  (a  simple  example  of  the  type 
of  bridge  chapel  still  remaining  at  Rotherham  and 
Wakefield  and  St.  Ives),"  a picturesque  row  of 
almshouses  south  of  the  bridge,  and  a fine 
fourteenth-century  barn,  with  a double  entrance, 
as  at  Doulting,  and  a very  good  roof. 

Two  miles  distant  is  Westwood,  a small  village 
on  the  top  of  a hill,  with  an  interesting  manor- 
house  and  church.  Of  the  manor-house  we  give 
an  exterior  view  as  seen  from  the  churchyard.  It 
is  an  l_-shaped  house,  facing  south  and  east. 
The  south  wing  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the  house, 
and  has  a most  picturesque  series  of  windows,  the 
oriel  at  the  one  end  and  the  bay  windows  at  the 
other  making  a charming  variety.  The  east  wing 
is  a little  later,  with  a gabled  porch.  Inside*  are 
one  or  two  good  plaster  ceilings.  The  church, 
although  small,  is  a good  example  of  Perpen 
dicular  work,  the  chief  point  on  the  exterior  being 
the  fine  western  tower,  with  its  panelled  belfry 
stage  and  angle  stair  turret.  In  the  interior  is 
some  interesting  glass,  and  a Jacobean  pulpit. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  on  either  side 
of  the  east  window,  are  niches  with  their  colouring 
still  visible. 

From  Westwood  a fine  drive  through  wooded 
scenery  brought  the  party  back  into  Somerset, 
the  next  and  last  place  to  be  visited  being 
Hinton  Charterhouse,  one  of  the  few  Carthusian 
houses  in  England,  in  this  case  founded  by  Ella, 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  married  William 
Longspee,  son  of  Plenry  II.  Of  the  other  houses 
of  the  order  Mount  Grace,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
Witham  in  Somerset,  are  the  most  important. 
At  the  former,  the  complete  arrangement  peculiar 
to  the  Carthusian  order,  of  the  separate  cells  or 
chambers  for  each  monk,  still  remains,  but  at 
Witham  only  the  church  remains,  + much  restored, 
and  the  site  of  the  conventual  buildings.  At 
Ilinton  some  very  interesting  buildings,  still 
roofed,  are  standing,  and  although  it  is  difficult 


* See  Builder,  November  22,  1890. 

T For  plan  see  Builder , August  25,  1894. 


without  excavation  to  determine  the  exact 
arrangement  of  the  buildings,  there  seems  little 
doubt  but  that  the  eastern  of  the  two  principal 
blocks  formed  the  slype  sacristy,  and  Chapter- 
house  of  the  monastery.  Against  the  north  wall 
are  the  remains  of  the  vaulting-shaft  attached  to  j 
the  church,  and  foundations  of  the  church  itself,  ] 
with  apparently  a semi-circular  eastern  termina-  j 
tion,  had  been  found.  A pentice  ran  along  the 
west  face  of  the  Chapter-house  and  slype.  About 
105  ft.  west  of  the  Chapter-house  is  another  I 
building  vaulted,  in  two  chambers  one,  the 
smaller,  with  a large  fireplace,  and  communicating  I 
with  the  large  room  by  a doorway  at  one  end,  [ 
and  a “ hatch”  at  the  other.  At  the  east  end  of 
this  building  are  three  arches,  two  now  blocked, 
showing  that  it  was  connected  on  that  side 
with  a building  now  destroyed.  Along  the  south 
of  this  building  is  also  a pentice,  and  westward 
are  traces  of  a thick  wall.  Although  the  life  of 
the  Carthusian  monk  was  spent  chiefly  in  his  cell, 
they  met  on  special  occasions  in  a refectory,  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  building  is  the  refectory, 
with  kitchen  attached  on  the  east  side,  and  form- 
ing the  north  side  with  buildings  now  destroyed 
of  the  inner  court,  which  was  kept  for  the 
monastic  use,  entry  being  denied  to  strangers. 
North  of  the  church  would  probably  have  been 
the  outer  court,  with  the  guest-house  and  gate- 
house, and  the  “Abbey  House,”  now  a dwelling, 
although  of  Elizabethan  date,  may  very  well 
occupy  the  site  of  some  of  these  buildings,  and 
have  more  ancient  work  incorporated.  On  the 
return  drive  the  interesting  terraces — all  that 
remains  of  the  old  manor-house  of  Claverton — 
were  passed,  being  the  last  item  in  a most  inte- 
resting excursion. 

On  the  third  day,  Thursday,  the  excursion  was 
to  Lansdown,  St.  Lawrence’s  Chapel  (a  fifteenth- 
century  chapel  with  house  attached,  now  a farm), 
the  site  of  the  battlefield,  and  to  the  village  and 
town  of  Cold  Ashton  and  Marshfield.  At  Cold  ! 
Ashton  is  an  interesting  house  of  Elizabethan  I 
date,  very  complete,  with  much  woodwork, 
plaster  ceilings,  and  a curious  pantry  or  lobby  of 
wood  between  the  “ hall  ” and  the  kitchen,  and 
occupying  the  space  on  the  kitchen  side  of  the 
“screens.”  The  church,  a Late  Perpendicular 
building,  erected  by  a rector,  Thomas  Keys,  is 
interesting,  possessing  a pulpit  of  stone,  pro- 
jecting from  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  and 
approached  by  a stair  which  also  led  to  the  rood- 
loft.  A similar  instance  is  at  Nailseain  Somerset. 
On  the  labels  of  the  windows  and  the  porch  door, 
the  terminations  have  the  “rebus”  of  Thomas 
Keys,  a with  a key  interlaced.  At  the 
parsonage  Sir  Bevill  Grenville  died,  after  the 
battle  of  Lansdown,  in  1643. 

Marshfield  has  many  interesting  stone  houses 
in  its  street,  a good  row  of  almshouses,  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  chapel  in  the  centre,  a church  of  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  date,  and  the  remains  of  an 
Elizabethan  manor  house,  with  late  additions. 
To  the  north  of  it  is  a good  barn. 

The  party  here  divided,  some  returning  to  Bath 
direct,  others  going  to  Claverton  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  President. 


YARROW  HOME  FOR  CONVALESCENT 
CHILDREN. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  Yarrow  Home,  at 
Broadstairs,  was  opened  by  the  founder,  Mr.  A. 
F.  Yarrow,  in  the  presence  of  a large  gathering 
of  interested  persons,  most  of  whom  were  con- 
veyed from  London  by  a special  train.  The 
objects  of  the  Home  may  be  briefly  stated  by 
saying  that  it  is  not  intended  for  the  children  of 
the  very  poor,  for  whom  provision  is  already  made 
by  means  of  existing  charitable  agencies,  but  is 
for  the  reception  of  children  of  deserving  persons 
who  are  not  in  a position  to  supply  to  their  con- 
valescent children,  entirely  at  their  own  cost,  the 
I advantage  of  a temporary  residence  at  the  seaside. 

I Children,  it  is  expected  mostly  from  the  profes- 
sional class,  are  admitted  between  the  age  of  four 
and  twelve,  irrespective  of  nationality  and  creed, 
and  the  parents  are  expected  to  pay  5s.  a week 
towards  maintenance. 

The  building  is  placed  in  grounds  covering 
io|  acres  at  the  south  side  of  Broadstairs,  the 
site  sloping  considerably  downward  towards  the 
sea.  The  general  scheme  of  the  design  of  the 
Home  is  a central  administrative  block,  with 
wings  for  the  girls  and  boys  respectively,  and 
accommodating  fifty  of  each. 

The  lower  ground-floor,  facing  the  sea,  and 
formed  by  the  slope  of  the  ground,  contains  the 
large  dining-hall,  64  ft.  by  27  ft.,  placed  centrally, 
separate  access  for  the  boys  and  girls  being  given 
by  means  of  the  two  staircases.  On  this  floor  are 
also  the  kitchens,  servants’  hall,  store-rooms,  See. 
The  boiler  and  heating  apparatus,  on  the  low- 
pressure  system,  are  also  on  this  floor.  The 
ground -floor  has  the  main  entrance  from  the 
Ramsgate-road  in  the  centre,  the  central  block 
containing  also  the  matron’s  room,  nurses’  sitting- 
room,  committee  - room  and  dispensary  and 
secretary’s  room.  The  wings  on  either  side 
contain  on  this  floor  large  and  small  day-rooms, 
opening  on  to  a verandah  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building ; dormitory,  with  nurses’ 
room  adjoining;  play  corridor,  66  ft.  by  10  ft., 
also  serving  as  a communicating  passage. 

A staircase  from  the  verandah  leads  to  the 
covered  playground. 

The  floors  to  dormitories  are  laid  with  pitch- 
pine  in  narrow  widths. 

The  first-floor,  reached  by  a boys’  and  girls’ 
staircase  of  teak,  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  contains 
the  matron’s  and  nurses’  bedrooms  in  the 
central  block,  and  dormitories  of  different  capacity 
on  either  side  of  the  central  wing.  Each  dormi- 
tory has  a nurses’  room  adjoining,  with  inspection- 
window  for  supervision.  The  baths  and  lavatories 
are  placed  in  the  wings  at  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing, as  also  the  water-closets,  the  latter  being  dis- 
connected from  the  former  by  means  of  windows 
for  cross  ventilation.  The  floor  to  the  lavatories 
is  of  terrazzo  mosaic  paving.  On  account  of  the 
hardness  of  the  water  in  this  chalk  district,  a 
“ Maignen’s  ” water-softening  apparatus  is  fixed 
over  each  of  the  lavatory  blocks.  In  addition  to 
the  hot-water  apparatus,  the  day-rooms  and  dor- 
mitories are  fitted  with  hygiastic  ventilating 
grates  and  two  exhaust  shafts,  to  which  the  various 
horizontal  air  trunks  in  ceilings  are  connected,  are 
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house  has  been  erected,  which  commands  a 

splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
objects  for  which  the  building  is  intended  are 
unique,  and  the  erection  and  endowment  of  such 
a scheme  deserve  hearty  recognition.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Davis  & Emanuel,  and 
the  contractors  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  of  London. 


Jllustratlono. 

STAIRCASE,  ASHBURNHAM  HOUSE. 
gpl||TANDING  along  the  north  side  of  Little 
Dean’s-yard,  and  formerly  styled  “the 

Dean’s  House,”  Ashburnham  House 

occupies  the  site  of  a residence  that  had  been 
constructed  with  the  remains  of  the  old  Miseri- 
corde  for  Abbot  Benson  (called  Boston  from  his 
birthplace),  who  lived  there,  as  first  dean, 
1539-49,  during  which  interval  Bishop  Thirlby 
occupied  the  abbot  s house,  now  the  deanery. 
To  Benson  in  the  “Dean’s  House”  succeeded 
Deans  Cox,  Weston,  Bill,  and,  for  a while, 
Goodman.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  the 
present  house  was  built  for  the  devoted  Royalist, 
popularly  known  as  “Jack”  Ashburnham,  head 
of  a family  who  have  been  seated  in  Sussex  from 
before  the  Conquest.  John,  his  grandson  and 
successor,  first  Baron  Ashburnham,  was  living 
here  at  the  beginning  of  last  century.  His 
grandson,  John,  advanced  Earl  of  Ashburnham 
io  I73°>  sold  his  interest  in  the  house  to 
the  Crown  in  that  same  year.  The  purchase  was 
made  to  provide  for  the  greater  safety  of  the 
Cottonian  MSS.,  which  had  been  in  Essex  House 
since  1712,  and  for  the  King’s  Library,  founded  by 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  Dr.  Bentley,  Master 
of  Trinity,  had  succeeded  Justel  as  King’s 
Librarian  in  1694.  A fire  in  the  early  morning 
of  October  23,  1731,  greatly  damaged  the  house 
and  contents.  Dr.  Bentley,  who  happened  to  be 
there,  Speaker  Onslow,  Dr.  Robert  Freind,  head- 
master of  Westminster,  and  Bentley,  resident 
custodian,  exerted  themselves  to  save  the  books. 
Freind  wrote  to  Lord  Sandon  a lively  picture  of 
Dr.  Bentley,  in  wig  and  dressing-gown,  rushing 
forth  with  the  Alexandrian  MS.  (Codex  A),  of 
the  New  Testament  in  his  hands.  Eight  years 
later  the  Chapter  bought,  out  of  a Parliamentary 
grant,  the  remainder  of  the  Crown  lease,  and 
divided  the  house  into  two  prebendal  residences 
in  lieu  of  four  houses  Dean  Wilcocks  had  cleared 
away  from  against  the  Abbey  walls.  It  has  been 
the  home  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  Milman,  Ireland, 
and  kynes-Clinton,  compiler  of  “ Fasti  Hellenici.” 
After  the  death,  1881,  of  Lord  John  Thynne, 
sub-dean,  it  was  claimed,  together  with  the  adjoin- 
ing house,  by  the  school  governors,  under  terms  o 
the  Public  Schools  Act,  186S.  Despite  consider- 
able opposition  they  entered  into  possession,  and 
employed  Mr.  Bodley  to  make  alterations.  These 
included  the  removal  of  the  garden  seat,  or 
summer-house,  attributed  to  Jones,  against  the 
Refectory  inner  wall  ; the  substitution  of  a dwarf 
wall  with  iron  gate  and  railing,  and  ball-capped 
piers,  for  the  high  screen-wall  and  its  gate-house  ; 
and  the  fitting-up,  in  the  first  floor,  of  the 
“Scott”  memorial  library.  They  also  erected 
class-rooms  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Turle’s 
house— the  demolition  of  which  in  1883  disclosed 
remains  of  the  Necessarium.  We  published  Mr. 
Aston  s drawing,  showing  the  original  roof,  of 
temp.  Henry  VIII.,  with  its  quaint  dormers 
irregularly  set,  on  October  20,  1883. 

J.  T.  Smith  s drawing  of  the  exterior,  done  in 
1 80S,  and  reproduced  in  aqua-tint  for  his  “ West- 
minster, shows  the  original  hipped  attic-roof, 
with  dormers,  whereof  the  southern  part  was 
altered  in  pitch  by  raising  the  south  wall  (1848) 
for  the  present  top-story.  It  was  then,  we  believe, 
that  the  dome  of  the  great  drawing-room  was,  so 
to  say,  flattened  down  for  relaying  the  floor  above. 
That  floor  has  slight  joists  of  recent  deal,  laid, 
east  and  west,  over  the  central  oval  of  the  ceiling 
below,  on  each  side  are  massive  oak  beams,  north 
and  south  ; the  central  oval  lacks  the  inner  mould- 
ing around  the  two  lateral  panels.*  These 
changes  are  clearly  brought  out  in  Mr.  Plarry 
Sirr  s measured  and  annotated  drawings,  with 
plans,  sections,  and  details  of  the  entire  interior 
published  by  us,  to  a reduced  scale,  on  March  14, 
1885.  H 

It  has  been  questioned  of  late  years  whether 
Inigo  Jones  was  the  architect  of  Ashburnham 
House.  In  his  print,  cited  above,  Smith  describes 
it  as  “ said  to  be  built  by  Inigo  Jones,”  and  there 
the  doubt  may  have  begun.  The  point  has  been 
discussed  in  our  correspondence  columns  (June  25, 

* See  Mr.  Charles  B.  Scott’s  letter,  the  Times  of  Dec.  s, 
1S81 ; and  the  Builder  of  Jan.  14,  1882. 


July  2,  9,  1SS1  ; Jan.  7,  21,  1S82).  The  late 
Wyatt  Papworth’s  “ Renaissance  and  Italian 
Styles  of  Architecture,”  &c.,  1883,  has  this 
entry — 

1640.  London.  Ashburnham  House 

I.  Jones  ; now  considered  to  be  by  J.  Webb. 

In  the  “ Dictionary  of  Architecture  ” we  read, 
s.v.  John  Webb  (1611-72) — 

Ashdown  Park,  Berkshire,  is  attributed  to  Webb  : 
who  is  now  considered  to  have  carried  out  cir.  1640 

(query  too  early)  Ashburnham  House 

from  the  design  of  Jones. 

Yet  under  the  heading  “Inigo  Jones,”  it  is 
named  undoubtingly  under  date  1640,  in  the  List 
of  Works  designed  by  and  probably  executed 
under  Jones.  Of  Isaac  Ware’s  “ Designs  of  Inigo 
Jones  and  Others,”  Nos.  6 and  7 are  the  plan  and 
section  of  “ a staircase  by  Inigo  Jones  ” — clearly 
that  under  review  ; No.  24  is  the  “ plan  and 
elevation  of  a seat  by  Inigo  Jones” — the  garden- 
seat  cited  above.  No  23,  “'An  Alcove,”  is  the 
only  plate  of  the  fifty-three  which  has  no  archi-  j 
tect’s  name  ; it  is  the  dining-room  alcove,  deli- 
neated in  Mr.  Sirr’s  drawings.  That  alcove, 
then,  may  be  Ware’s.  It  is  similar  to  one,  attri- 
buted by  some  to  him,  and  bearing  the  Shiffner 
coat-arms,  in  Lindsey  House,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields,  designed  by  Jones,  as  Mr.  Alfred  Marks 
pointed  out  in  a letter  we  printed  on  Jan.  7, 
1S82.  Butin  regard  to  the  staircase  here  illus- 
trated, we  think  its  attribution  to  Jones  may  be 
considered  to  be  established. 

Mr.  Wonnacott’s  carefully-executed  perspective 
drawing  of  the  staircase  was  made  in  competition 
for  the  Silver  Medal  for  Perspective  Drawing 
offered  by  the  Royal  Academy  in  1893.  As  per- 
mission to  measure  the  work  was  refused  by  the 
authorities  of  Westminster  School,  Mr.  Wonnacott 
found  himself  much  indebted  to  the  set  of 
measured  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Sirr, 
already  referred  to,  and  for  information  given  by 
their  author. 

The  staircase  now  forms  a part  of  the  buildings 
of  Westminster  School,  and  is  easily  accessible  to 
visitors,  on  applying  to  the  official  at  the  School 
gate,  although,  as  already  hinted,  a serious 
student  is  prevented  from  either  sketching  or 
measuring  there.  It  is  the  principal  remaining 
feature  of  old  Ashburnham  House  ; it  is  crowned 
by  an  oval  dome  supported  on  twelve  small 
columns  forming  an  arcade  round  the  gallery  of 
the  floor  over  the  staircase.  The  ceiling  is  richly 
ornamented  in  modelled  plaster,  similar  in  design 
to  that  of  the  great  drawing-room  (also  by  Inigo 
Jones),  and  the  large  wall  panels  between  the 
pilasters  are  filled  with  tapestry  of  a conventional 
pattern. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Inigo  Jones  was 
early  in  life  apprenticed  to  a joiner  before  William, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  took  the  youth  under  his 
patronage,  and  sent  him  to  Italy,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  later  by  the  favour  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel.  One  can  imagine, 
therefore,  the  loving  care  with  which  he  pro- 
duced the  design  and  its  details  here  illustrated. 

Several  views  of  this  fine  piece  of  work  are  to 
be  found  in  various  books,  notably  in  Mr.  Loftie’s 
“ Inigo  Jones  and  Christopher  Wren.”  where  a 
distorted  photograph  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
the  book.  Two  photographs  are  to  be  found 
in  the  series  published  by  the  now  defunct 
*’  Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of  Old 
London  ” ; a small  pen  sketch  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Railton  in  an  article  on  “West- 
minster ” in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  : 
while  Sir  John  Soane’s  large  drawings  of  the 
work,  prepared  specially  to  illustrate  his  Royal 
Academy  lectures,  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Soane  Museum. 


“NORMAN’S  WOOD,”  SURREY. 

This  house,  situated  on  high  ground  about 
four  miles  from  Farnham,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted for  Mr.  George  Field. 

From  its  position  on  one  of  the  highest  ridges 
of  the  Surrey  hills  it  commands  an  unusually 
extensive  view  of  the  country  round. 

The  materials  used  are  red  brick,  in  alternate 
courses  of  light  and  dark,  with  Stoke  ground  and 
St.  Aldhelm  stone-dressings,  small  green  slates 
being  used  for  the  roof.  The  floors  are  fire-proof, 
on  Messrs.  Fawcett’s  system,  and  wire  lathing  is 
used  throughout. 

The  ground-floor  contains  hall,  lavatory,  hats 
and  cloaks  saloon,  and  staircase,  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  billiard-room,  library,  and  the 
usual  servants’  offices;  above  are  twenty  bed- 
rooms, bath  and  dressing  - rooms,  &c.  The 
larders  and  cellars  are  on  the  basement. 

Mr.  Percy  G.  Stone  is  the  architect. 
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“ST.  MARGARET’S,”  MOUNT  PARK 
HARROW. 

This  house  has  just  been  completed  at  Mou 
Park,  Harrow,  for  Mr.  Andrew  Devitt.  The  hou 
stands  on  a high  site  of  an  acre  in  extent,  wi 
beautiful  views  on  three  sides,  whilst  the  risii 
ground  on  the  fourth  side  is  well  wooded.  T. 
principal  front  faces  south-east.  This  front 
occupied  by  the  dining-  and  morning-rooms  ar 
the  entrance-hall.  The  drawing-room  has  sou 
and  north-west  aspects.  The  house  contai 
twelve  bed  and  dressing  rooms,  and  special  ca 
has  been  taken  to  make  the  structure  economic 
and  simple  in  working.  The  roofing  is  simpl 
with  no  internal  gutters ; and  the  chimney  stacks, 
which  there  are  only  four,  are  all  on  internal  wall 
The  house  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  T.  Turm 
& Co.,  Limited,  of  Watford,  who  have  carri< 
through  their  contract  without  extras.  The  woi 
was  placed  in  Messrs.  Turner’s  hands  withoi 
competition.  The  cost,  including  fencing,  w; 
well  under  three  thousand  pounds.  The  roofinj 
tiles  are  hand-made,  the  wall-tiles  pressed.  Tt 
red  facing  bricks  are  from  Leverstock  Green,  tl 
windows  to  hall  and  the  porch  are  of  Ham  Hi 
stone.  Messrs.  Elsley  supplied  the  stove 
Messrs.  Hope  supplied  the  iron  casemenls.  Tl 
baths  and  range  were  specially  made  by  Messr 
Wontner  Smith,  Gray,  & Co.  Many  of  tl 
finger  plates  and  other  ornamental  metal  worl 
have  been  specially  designed  and  made.  Tl 
architect  is  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell. 


THE  FOX  ALMSHOUSES,  NORTON 
CO.  DURHAM. 

These  almshouses  arc  to  be  erected  under; 
Charitable  Trust,  cieated  under  the  will  of  tl 
late  John  Henry  Fox,  of  Norton. 

Separate  houses  are  provided  for  twelve  ol 
men,  a porter’s  lodge,  a common  room,  an 
clerk’s  office.  The  site  is  on  the  west  side  of  tl 
quaint  old  village  of  Norton.  It  will  be  seen  th; 
all  living  and  bedrooms  have  a sunny  aspect,  an 
a large  grass  forecourt.  The  walls  will  be  bui 
of  thin  red  bricks,  and  the  roofs  covered  wit 
Staffordshire  tiles. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Clark  and  Moscroj 
whose  design  was  selected  in  the  recent  competi 
tion. 


TPIE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL., 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Lond« 
County  Council,  the  last  prior  to  the  summi 
recess,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the  County  Hal 
Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  Chairma: 
presiding. 

Loans  for  Public  Works. — On  the  recommend) 
tion  of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  J 
lend  the  Battersea  Vestry  10,000/.  for  a loo 
improvement  ; the  Vestry  of  St.  Luke,  2,90a 
for  sewer  and  other  works ; the  Shoreditd 
Vestry,  10,000/.  towards  the  cost  of  a local  ir: 
provement ; the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  30,00c 
for  electric  lighting  works,  and  26,100/.  for  dul 
destructor  works  in  connexion  ; the  Wandswon 
Guaidians,  40,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  premisi 
to  be  used  as  a workhouse  ; the  St.  Pancrc 
Guardians,  9.000/.  towards  defraying  the  cost  t 
erecting  ca-ual  wards ; the  Poplar  Guardiant 
3.50c/.  for  additions  to  the  workhouse  ; tl 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  104,131/.  for  pn 
viding  additional  hospital  accommodation  ; ait 
the  Islington  Vestry,  51,000/.  for  electric  lightittl 
purposes. 

The  Council  Employes  and  Extra  Work.i 
The  General  Purposes  Committee  brought  up  tl 
following  report  : — 

“On  November  20,  1894,  the  Council  passed  t 
following  resolution,  viz. : — • That,  in  the  opinion  ; 
the  Council,  every  officer  and  workman  in  the  et 
ployment  of  the  Council  should  devote  his  whd 
time  to  the  Council’s  service,  and  should  not  . 
allowed  to  take  any  private  business  or  paid  emplo 
ment,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  General  Pti 
poses  Committee  to  prepare  and  submit  a standiii 
order  to  that  effect.’  We  have  carefully  ca 
sideied  the  reference  to  us,  and  have  had  t 
advantage  of  two  interviews  with  representativ. 
of  the  slaff.  On  the  last  occasion  these  gents 
men  put  their  views  into  the  shape  of 
printed  memorandum,  copies  of  which  ^ 
have  now  circulated  to  the  Council.  In  tl 
memorandum  the  staff  asks  us  to  recommend  t 
Council  either  to  rescind  the  resolution,  so  far  r 
relates  to  the  words  1 and  should  not  be  allowed  < 
take  any  private  business  or  paid  employment,’  on 
deal  with  it  in  such  other  manner  as  shall  not  preve) 
the  exercise  by  the  members  of  the  staff  of  thi 
reasonable  liberty  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyo 
in  the  employment  of  their  out-of-office  hours.  V 
feel  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  first  request,  t 
in  our  opinion  any  definite  withdrawal  of  the  wore 
mentioned  would  operate  as  an  admission  that  t. 
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Council  countenanced  the  practice  of  officials 
doing  outside  work.  We  not  only  believe  that 
the  Council  would  not  wish  to  place  itself  in 
such  a position,  but  we  also  think  it  essential  for 
l lie  staff  to  know  that  the  spirit  of  the  Council’s 
resolution  is  intended  to  be  strictly  observed.  At  the 
same  time  we  deem  it  inexpedient  to  frame  any 
standing  order  which  shall  operate  as  a literal  pro- 
hibition of  all  work  done  outside  of  office  hours,  as 
we  agree  that  reasonable  liberty  may  properly  be 
allowed  to  the  members  of  the  staff  in  the  employ- 
ment of  their  leisure  time.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  such  liberty  has  been  or  will  be  abused, 
but  were  it  taken  advantage  of  in  any  particular 
case,  the  resolution  of  November  20  could  at  once 
be  brought  into  operation.  We  therefore  think  that 
the  wiser  plan  is  for  the  Council  to  take  no  further 
action  at  the  present  moment,  and  we  recommend  — 

‘ That  the  reference  be  discharged.'  " 

Mr.  Boulnois,  M.P.,  moved  the  following 
amendment: — “That  the  report  be  referred 
back,  with  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to 
bring  up  a standing  order  in  lieu  of  that  pre- 
viously directed,  which  will  provide  that  members 
of  the  staff  shall  not,  either  in  or  out  of  office 
hours,  employ  their  time  in  any  occupation  of  a 
character  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  the 
Council,  or  in  such  a manner  as  to  detract  from 
their  capacity  for  the  due  performance  of  that 
duty.”  The  resolution  to  which  he  objected  was 
carried  at  the  instigation  of  the  trade-union 
representatives.  If  the  Council  were  to  be  con- 
tinually dictated  to  by  the  trade-unionists  a great 
deal  of  mischief  and  trouble  must  result. 

Mr.  Marks,  M.P.,  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  would  only  put  the  Council’s  employ  is  in 
the  same  position  as  the  employis  of  private  firms. 

Mr.  Crooks  opposed  the  amendment,  and 
protested  against  what  he  called  the  selfishness 
of  working  men,  who,  having  regular  work,  were 
mean  enough  to  do  the  unemployed  out  of  any 
odd  job. 

Sir  John  Hutton  then  moved  to  proceed  with 
i the  next  business,  and  the  motion  having  been 
seconded,  was  carried  on  a division  by  49  to  46. 

1 Rehousing  Scheme,  Somers  Town. — The  Public 
Plealth  and  Housing  Committee  reported  progress 
I on  the  Somers  Town  scheme,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  out  at  a cost  of  36,550/.  The 
heads  of  the  scheme  were  as  follow: — “That 
: Lady  Henry  Somerset  should  agree  to  sell  to  the 
Council  her  land  at  Churchway,  Somers  Town, 
subject  to  all  existing  leases  and  tenancies,  at  a 
price.  That  the  Council  should  then  make  use  of 
I its  statutory  powers  and  clear  the  area  of  all 


existing  occupants  and  interests.  That  the 
Council  should,  on  this  being  done,  resell  to 
Lady  Henry  Somerset’s  trustees  the  cleared  area 
at  the  same  price  at  which  the  Council  had 
purchased  it,  plus  such  sums  as  it  should  have 
expended  in  clearing  it.  That  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  should  agree  to  erect,  or  cause  to  be 
erected,  proper  and  substantial  dwellings  on  the 
area  within  a fixed  period.  That  the  Council 
should  undertake  to  provide  a 40-ft.  road  within 
a fixed  period.”  After  an  animated  discussion 
the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Boundary-street  Improvement  Scheme. — The 
Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee  recom- 
mended as  follows  : — 

“ (a)  That,  subject  to  estimates  being  submitted 
to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required 
by  the  statute,  the  work  of  erecting  the  superstruc- 
tures ol  blocks  B,  G,  and  I (sec.  B),  of  erecting  the 
block  on  part  of  section  E,  comprised  in  the 
Boundary  - street  improvement  scheme,  and  of 
erecting  the  superstructure  of  Idenden-cottages,  be 
executed  by  the  Council  without  the  intervention  of 
a contractor,  and  that  the  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for 
that  purpose ; but  that,  in  the  event  of  that  Com- 
mittee not  being  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
estimates,  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee be  authorised  to  invite  tenders  for  the  works. 
(i>)  That  to  avoid  delay  in  proceeding  with  the  works, 
standing  orders  No.  289  and  No.  1 77  be  in  this 
instance  suspended,  and  that,  if  tenders  are  invited, 
the  Committee  be  authorised  to  open  them  and  accept 
such  as  may  be  the  most  satisfactory,  (c)  That  the 
solicitor  be  instructed,  in  the  event  of  tenders  being 
accepted,  to  prepare  the  necessary  contracts,  and 
that  the  Council  do  authorise  the  sealing  of  such 
contracts  when  prepared.''  The  same  Committee 
also  recommended  : — “ That,  subject  to  a supple- 
mentary estimate  of  1,109/.  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  accordance 
with  the  statute,  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  to 
be  erected  on  a portion  of  se  tion  E of  the  Boundary- 
street  area  be  carried  down  to  the  solid  ground,  that 
an  amended  estimate  of  28,168/.  be  referred  to  the 
Works  Committee,  and  that  Mr.  Plumbe  be  em- 
ployed as  the  architect  of  the  buildings.”  The 
recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

The  Water  - Supply  Question. — Mr.  Idris, 
Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee,  stated  that 
no  reply  from  the  East  London  Water  Company 
had  yet  been  received  in  regard  to  the  inquiries 
which  the  Council  directed  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Company.  In  anticipation  of  the  Company’s 
communication  he  had  obtained  reports  from  the 
Council’s  Parliamentary  Agent  rind  Engineer. 


The  Agent  (Mr.  Cripps)  denied  most  emphatically 
that  the  rejection  of  the  East  London  Water  Bill 
in  1893  was  due  [he  opposition  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  the  Company’s  proposed  exten- 
sion of  their  works.  It  was  due  to  the  arbitrary 
and  onerous  conditions  which  the  Company  sought 
to  impose  upon  their  customers,  and  which  called 
forth  opposition  from  all  parts  of  the  district. 
There  was  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
to  the  Company  making  additional  works. 

The  Clerk  (Mr.  De  la  Plooke),  read  the 
following  report  of  the  Council’s  Engineer,  Mr. 
Binnie : — 

“ I have  been  endeavouring  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, the  cause  of  the  shortness  of  water  in  the  East- 
end,  and  I think  that  I have  detected  the  cause.  I 
have  had  tables  piepared  founded  on  the  official 
water  examiners'  reports,  showing  the  total  quan- 
tities supplied  by  the  East  London  Company  during 
the  years  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  the  first  five  month., 
of  1895.  During  1892  the  average  daily  supply  was 
at  the  rate  of  43^  million  gallons,  varying  from  about 
41  million  gallons  in  November  to  46J  million 
gallons  in  January.  In  1893  the  average  supply 
was  at  the  rate  of  41,900,000  gallons,  vary- 
ing from  37^  million  gallons  in  October  to 

51.600.000  gallons  in  January.  In  1894  the 
daily  average  was  41,400,000  gallons,  varying  from 

37.600.000  gallons  in  October,  when  there  was 
shortness  of  supply,  up  to,  say,  44  million  gallons 
in  January.  During  the  first  five  months  of  1895  I 
find  that  the  average  supply  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  over  53  million  gallons  a day,  varying  from 
45  millions  in  January  up  to  59  millions  daily  in 
February,  since  when  they  have  drawn  during 
March  54,400,000,  April  55,300,000,  and  May 
51,162,000.  From  this  we  see  that  the  month  of 
January  in  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894  was 
the  month  during  which  the  heaviest  demands 
were  made  on  the  company.  During  January, 
1895,  45  million  gallons  were  consumed,  a 
not  unprecedented  amount  during  that  month, 
but  during  the  months  of  February,  March, 
April,  and  May  the  quantities  supplied  to 
the  district  have  exceeded  any  previous  record. 
From  our  inspection  of  this  increase  my  belief 
is  that  what  the  company  are  now  suffering 
from  is  not  an  insufficiency  of  supply,  but  that 
their  pipes  became  so  shattered  during  the  frost 
in  February  last,  as  to  become  so  leaky  that  the 
water  is  wasted  and  does  not  reach  the  consumers. 
From  the  table  attached  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  no 
month  during  the  years  1892,  1893,  1894,  or  1895, 
have  the  company  ever  availed  themselves  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  power  to  draw  the  water  which  they 
have  boasted  before  the  Royal  Commissions  either 
froq}  tfie  Thames  or  wells  in  the  Lea  valley.  On  a 
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previous  occasion  I drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  last  year  the  New  River  and  East  London 
Companies  abstracted  from  the  River  Lea  about 
52.^  million  gallons  a day.  During  the  present  year 
the  draft  from  that  river  by  these  two  companies  has 
been  as  follows : — 

January 59.800.000 

February  71,900,000 

March 67,200,000 

April  69.200  ,ooo 

May  61,000,000 

which  is  decidedly  antagonistic  to  the  reports  of  both 
the  Royal  Commissions  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
1869,  and  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  1S93.  As 
I have  pointed  out,  a large  increase  of  water, 
amounting  to  28  per  cent,  of  that  in  1894,  or  26  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  supply  during  the  remarkably 
dry  year  of  1893,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  some 
sudden  alteration  in  the  rate  of  the  consumption 
in  the  district  supplied  or  by  an  enormous  amount  of 
leakage." 

The  following  urgency  report  of  the  Water 
Committee  was  then  considered:  — “Having 
regard  to  the  numerous  complaints  of  defective 
water  supply,  especially  with  respect  to  the  East 
London  Company’s  area,  we  think  that  the 
necessity  may  arise  for  taking  some  action  during 
the  recess,  and  we  recommend,  ‘ That  any  action 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  in  consequence 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  water  supply  be 
referred  to  the  Water  Committee  and  the  Public 
Control  Committee,  sitting  jointly,  with  power  to 
act  during  the  recess,  notwithstanding  any  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council.5” 

Mr.  Beachcroft  questioned  what  powers  could 
be  exercised  by  the  committees  during  the  recess. 
The  proper  course  would  be  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  deal  with  the  Company. 
He  again  protested  against  the  attempt  to  shuffle 
out  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  for  having 
expended  1,400/.  in  opposing  a Bill  which  would 
have  given  the  company  ample  storage  accommo- 
dation. 

Mr.  M‘Dougall  said  the  Limehouse  local 
authorities,  being  unable  to  get  sufficient  water 
from  the  Company  for  watering  the  streets,  on 
Monday  applied  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  for 
leave  to  pump  water  out  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  suggested  that  the  Company 
should  have  stopped  their  water-supply  to  manu- 
facturers, which  was  voluntary,  in  order  to  fulfil 
their  statutory  obligations  to  householders  ; but 
the  Company  had  chosen  to  adopt  the  opposite 
course. 

A motion  to  close  the  discussion  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was 
adopted. 


are  gradually  being  appropriated  by  other  towns. 
Consequently,  on  February  19  last,  the  Council,  on 
the  report  of  the  Water  Committee,  passed  the 
following  resolutions— ( 1.)  That  the  Council  is  of 
opinion  that  the  scheme  for  a system  of  storage 
reservoirs,  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Water  .Supply  by  the  water  companies,  coupled 
with  the  proposal  to  abstract  large  additional 
quantities  of  water  from  the  rivers,  is  not  the  proper 
method  of  meeting  the  future  wants  of  London. 
(2.)  That  any  further  capital  expenditure  on  works 
in  the  Thames  and  Lea  valleys  for  the  supply  of 
London  should  be  regarded  as  of  a temporary 
character,  and  should  be  restricted  to  such  im- 
provements as  may  be  for  the  time  indispensable. 
(3.)  That  the  true  solution  of  the  problem 
is  the  obtaining  of  the  necessary  additional 
supplies  from  a purer  source ; and  that  accordingly 
the  Water  Committee  be  instructed  to  proceed  with 
the  preparation  of  a scheme  to  be  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Council  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  a view  to  an  application  to  Parliament  for  the 
necessary  powers.  The  Council  is  aware,  from  the 


report  above  referred  to,  as  wrell  as  from  previous 
reports,  that  the  Engineer  has  for  some  time  been 


The  Council  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
following  report  of  the  Water  Committee,  the 
recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

" It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  that  the  recent  Royal  Commission  re- 
ported that  the  supply  of  water  required  for  the 
Metropolis  was  likely  to  increase  from  171  million 
gallons  to  415,1  million  gallons  in  1931,  thus  more 
than  doubling  the  present  supply.  The  principal 
source  from  which  it  was  suggested  that  this  quan- 
tity should  be  obtained  was,  among  others,  300 
million  gallons  from  the  River  Thames;  but,  as 
out  ky  water  companies,  who  submitted 
the  Thames  scheme  to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  it 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Thames  could 
be  treated  similarly  to  the  Lea,  that  is,  that  nearly  all 
the  water  could  without  harm  be  abstracted  from  it. 
Further  investigations  which  have  been  carried  on 
since  the  date  of  the  Royal  Commission  have  proved 
that  this  quantity  cannot,  having  regard  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Metropolis,  be  abstracted 
with  safety  from  the  river,  and  that  the  purity  antici- 
pated by  the  Royal  Commissioners  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  continue  in  the  future  with  the  present 
increasing  population  of  our  r, 000, 000  persons  in 
the  Thames  valley,  as  the  recent  investigations  of 
the  water  examiner  have  shown  that  the  present 
filter  beds  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  discoloured 
fiood-water  which  comes  down  the  Thames,  which 
water  is  always  charged  with  large  amounts 
of  bacterial  life.  From  recent  calculations  which 
have  been  made  on  the  actual  flow  of  the  river,  it  is 
found  that  were  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  water 
companies  carried  out  the  Thames  would  for 
several  months  each  summer  be  reduced  to  a flow 
of  only  200  million  gallons  a day  at  Teddington 
weir,  and  the  chemist  has  recently  pointed  out  in  his 
report,  which  has  been  circulated,  that  whenever  the 
flow  over  Teddington  weir  falls  below  500  million 
gallons  daily  so  little  strength  of  current  remains 
in  the  lower  river  that  sea-water  flows  up  as  high 
as  Hammersmith  and  Kew,  and  consequently 
the  river  flowing  through  London  would  soon  get 
into  a state  ot  impurity  similar  to  the  Lea  were 
it  treated  as  proposed  by  the  water  companies 
It  is  therefore  important  that  investigations  should 
be  carried  on  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
purer  and  more  certain  source  of  water-supply 
than  that  afforded  by  the  Thames,  and  this 
is  the  more  pressing  as  the  gathering  grounds,  from 
which  alone  a sufficient  quantity  can  be  obtained 


investigating  sources  of  supply  outside  the  county 
of  London,  and  under  resolutions  passed  on 
October  30  and  December  18  last  we  have 
been  authorised  to  obtain  assistance  for  the  sur- 
vey of  reservoirs  contemplated  in  the  Engineer's 
scheme.  These,  however,  although  important  por- 
tions of  the  work,  are  but  a small  fragment,  as  the 
total  survey  would  cover  for  reservoirs  and  their 
allied  works  at  least  9,000  acres,  and  would  extend 
over  35°  miles  of  conduit,  and  were  it  prepared  for 
Parliament  in  such  a way  as  to  comply  with  the 
standing  orders  it  would  be  one  of  the  largest  par- 
liamentary schemes  ever  deposited.  The  urgency  of 
the  matter  is  emphasised  by  the  default  in  supply 
reported  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Hitherto  the 
engineer’s  report  has  been  regarded  as  a confidential 
document,  but  we  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Council, 
and  we  have  accordingly  given  directions  for  its 
circulation,  with  a map  of  the  locality  affected. 
During  the  protracted  proceedings  in  Parliament 
with  respect  to  the  Council's  Transfer  Bills  we 
have  refrained  from  moving  in  the  matter  beyond 
the  extent  already  authorised  by  the  Council,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  had  we  done  so  our  action 
might  have  been  construed  by  our  opponents  into 
the  assumption  of  a threatening  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Council.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
engineer  has  asked  for  further  instructions  in  the 
matter,  his  own  opinion  being  that  sooner  or  later 
a supplemental  scheme  will  have  to  be  considered. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  concur  in 
this  view,  inasmuch  as  we  have  already  gone 
fully  into  the  matter  in  our  report  presented  on 
February  12  last,  and  we  have  therefore  no  hesita- 
tion in  advising  the  Council  to  proceed.  We 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  Council  will  be  in  a 
position  to  go  to  Parliament  before  the  session  of 
1897,  but  even  then  there  will  not  be  too  much  time 
at  our  disposal  to  mature  the  project.  Of  course, 
until  the  works  are  properly  surveyed,  the  scheme 
cannot  be  submitted  to  the  Council  or  to  Parliament 
with  that  authority  which  such  a scheme  should  carry 
with  it,  and  we  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
measures  should  be  at  once  taken  on  a more  ex- 
tended scale,  to  enable  us  to  give  effect  to  the 
Council's  resolution  quoted  in  this  report.  In  anti- 
cipation of  the  work  which  would  have  to  be  done, 
we  estimated  our  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
March  31  next  at  5,000/.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  expenditure  authorised  will  probably  not  exceed 
2, coo/.,  or  perhaps  2,500/.  This  leaves  a sum  of 
2,500/.  available  within  the  limit  of  our  estimate, 
and  we  recommend — 


the  chair.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  S.  Henshaw, 
read  the  following  report : — 

" 1.  In  presenting  their  fourteenth  annual  report, 
the  directors  have  to  record  a reduction  in  the 
premium  income  of  nr/.  9s.  rod,,  and  an  increase 
of  252/.  8s.  1 id.  in  the  amount  paid  in  claims,  as 
compared  with  last  year. 

2.  In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  figures  the 
directors  would  remind  the  insurers  that  last  year 
they  informed  them  that  they  were  carrying  out  a 
very  careful  scrutiny  of  the  risks,  aided  by  Mr. 
George  King,  F. I. A.,  the  actuary.  The  result  of 
this  investigation  is  that  the  directors  have  been 
obliged  to  refuse  to  renew  some  risks  and  have  also 
increased  the  premium  in  others.  Consequently  the 
premium  income  shows  a slight  falling  off. 

3.  During  the  past  year  the  company  has  dealt 
with  588  accidents,  including  fifty-nine  under  Class  3, 
as  compared  with  602  and  fifty-six  respectively  for 
the  year  1893-4. 

4.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  claims  paid  is 
due  principally  to  two  or  three  exceedingly  heavy 
payments  under  Class  3.  The  claims  under  the 
ordinary  risk  for  accidents  to  workpeople  are  con- 
siderably below  those  of  the  previous  year. 

5.  'The  remuneration  of  the  directors  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year  will,  as  usual,  be  left 
to  the  members  in  general  meeting. 

6.  As  Employers'  Liability  is  one  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  by  the  present  Government  as  part  of 
their  programme,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  a Bill  treating  with  it  will  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament very  shortly.  Any  Bill  will  probably  be  : 
more  onerous  for  me  employer,  though  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  scheme  may  be  devised  for  the  | 
workman  making  some  contribution,  and  all  cases 
of  injury  being  compensated. 

7.  In  accordance  with  the  articles  of  association 
the  following  directors  retire : — Messrs.  William 
Southern,  Joseph  C.  White,  and  J.  Howard  Colls,  I 
all  of  whom  are  eligible  and  offer  themselves  for  re-  I 
election. " 


The  Secretary  also  read  the  statement  of 
accounts. 

The  retiring  directors  and  the  auditor  having 
been  re-elected,  the  meeting  terminated  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  services 
during  the  past  year. 
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THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  : 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


That,  subject  to  an  estimate  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
statute,  we  be  authorised  to  expend  a sum  not  exceeding 
1,500/.  between  this  and  March  31  next,  in  making  furthei 
surveys  and  obtaining  other  necessary  information  wit! 
respect  to  the  scheme  which  we  have  under  consideration, 
and  that  under  our  instructions  the  engineer  be  authorised 
:pend  any  sums  within  the  limit  named  which  ' 


issary  to  expend  during  the  ensuing  recess,  it  being 
understood  that,  in  authrrising  this  expenditure,  the 
Council  --  1 ■ ' ' - • 


way  pledged  to  proceed  further  i.. 
matter,  without  further  considering  the  whole  matter.' 


Lambeth  Bridge. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Bridges  Committee  it  was  agreed  that  Pailia- 
mentary  powers  should  be  asked  for  widening  the 
eastern  approach  to  Lambeth  Bridge. 

Savoy  Hotel  Sky-sign. — The  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee, having  unsuccessfully  prosecuted  the  Savoy 
Hall  for  an  alleged  “ sky-sign,”  and  the  magis- 
trate having  refused  to  state  a case,  the  Com- 
mittee desired  permission  from  the  Council  to 
apply  to  the  High  Court  for  a mandamus. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven  o’clock. 


BUILDERS’  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE, 
LIMITED. 

The  fourteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  on  the  26th  ult. , at  the 
registered  offices,  31  and  32,  Bedford-street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.,  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird  in 


The  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  charity 
was  held  on  Thursday,  July  25,  at  the  offices,  35, 
Southampton-row,  Bloomsbury.  Mr.  Basil  F. 
Ellis  (the  President)  occupied  the  chair,  supported 
by  Messrs.  George  Plucknett,  J.P.  (Hon.  Trea- 
surer), Thomas  Stirling,  W.  Scrivener,  E.  M.  W. 
Goslett,  and  other  friends  of  the  Institution. 

The  Secretary  (Major  Brutton)  read  the  annual 
report,  which  stated  that  the  Institution  continues 
to  carry  into  effect  its  purposes  as  usual,  the  only 
drawback  being  the  need  of  increased  income  to 
provide  for  all  the  necessitous  applicants  who  seek 
the  benefits  of  the  charily.  This  is  especially  to 
be  regretted,  because  some  are  very  aged  before 
making  their  wants  known.  The  committee’s 
efforts  have  been  much  hampered  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  subscriptions,  consequent  upon  the  death 
of  many  regular  subscribers,  and  this  makes  it 
an  earnest  and  urgent  matter  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  new  subscribers  and  donors,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  Institution.  This  state  of  affairs 
cannot  be  too  widely  known  to  the  patrons.  A 
movement  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  Secretary 
to  call  and  solicit  subscriptions  or  donations  from 
all  members  of  the  building  and  allied  trades 
within  the  metropolitan  district,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  attended  with  good  practical  results.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  forty-six  pensioners  on 
the  funds,  while  others  are  waiting  for  election 
until  the  income  is  sufficient.  Four  female  pen- 
sioners have  died  within  the  past  year  ; one  man 
and  one  woman  have  been  elected.  The  Com- 
mittee strongly  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
President,  Mr.  Basil  P.  Ellis,  for  the  lively  in- 
terest he  takes  in  the  transactions  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  for  his  determination  to  get  very  liberal 
contributions  to  the  charity.  They  also  offer 
their  thanks  to  the  Stewards  of  the  annual  dinner, 
and  to  the  Honorary  Auditors  for  their  services.  ‘ 
The  Committee  have  further  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  Mr.  John  Mowlem  Burt,  J.P., 
D.L.,  has  accepted  the  Presidentship  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  will  preside  at  the  annual 
dinner  on  November  7 next,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters,  London 
Wall. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Goslett,  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Plucknett  proposed  a cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  outgoing  President  for  his  exertions 
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d of  the  Institution  during  the  past  twelve 
iths. 

r.  Stirling  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
ied  by  acclamation. 

he  President  returned  thanks,  and  said  that 
/as  pleased  he  had  been  able  to  do  something 
the  charity.  The  success  which  had  already 
ided  the  movement  for  increasing  the  number 
ubscribers  was  largely  due  to  Major  Brutton, 
had  been  most  assiduous  in  calling  upon 
c who  were  likely  to  help, 
otes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  the  Vice- 
iidents,  and  Trustees,  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer 
. Plucknett),  who  was  re-elected,  and  to  the 

1.  Auditors.  The  retiring  members  of  Com- 
ee  were  also  reappointed,  with  the  addition 
lr.  Ellis. 

>n  the  motion  of  the  President,  Mr.  John 
ivlem  Burt,  J.P.,  D.L.,  was  elected  President 
the  ensuing  year,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
irman  for  presiding  closed  the  proceedings. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MASTER  BUILDERS. 

'he  National  Association  of  Master  Builders 
Great  Britain  held  its  thirty-fifth  half-yearly 
:ting,  in  the  Arbitration  Room,  Royal  Ex- 
nge,  Leeds,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  when  repre- 
:ativcs  were  present  from  London,  Liverpool, 
pchester,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Hudders- 
1,  Bolton,  Derby,  Preston,  Leicester,  Walsall, 
iley,  Newcastle  - on  - Tyne,  Bristol,  Hull, 
ds,  Southport,  Nottingham,  and  Blackburn. 
!ounty  Alderman  John  Bowen,  J.P.,  Birming- 
1,  the  President,  presided. 

'he  report  for  the  past  half-year  was  approved 
adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
ulalcd  amongst  the  members, 
lr.  C.  W.  Green,  Liverpool,  the  honorary 
surer,  submitted  his  audited  accounts  for  the 
; half-year,  showing  the  Association  to  be  in  a 
/ satisfactory  financial  position, 
i'he  President  explained  to  the  meeting  the 
|rse  which  had  been  adooted  in  reference  to 
Plumbers’  Registration  Bill,  introduced  into 
liament  last  Session,  and  impressed  upon  the 
ubers  the  desirability  of  strongly  opposing  the 
should  it  be  again  introduced. 
l letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird, 
ldon,  giving  an  account  of  the  result  of 
otiations,  which  had  extended  over  a long 
,od,  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
s with  reference  to  the  proposed  new  form  of 
tract,  and  expressed  much  regret  that,  owing 
he  course  adopted  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
:ish  Architects  with  regard  to  the  arbitration 
ise  in  the  form  of  contract,  the  whole  matter 
practically  fallen  through, 
lr.  John  Dawson,  of  Huddersfield,  in  ex- 
ising  his  view  as  regards  the  Employers’ 
bilily  Bill,  strongly  urged  the  members  to 
ire  themselves  against  the  risk  of  accidents  to 
r workmen. 

Ir.  T.  F.  Rider,  London,  gave  a short  account 
he  cause  of  the  action  which  had  been  insti- 
d by  the  Master  Plasterers’  Association  of 
idon  against  the  National  Association  of  Opera- 
Plasterers,  which  had,  for  some  considerable 
e past,  systematically  persecuted  and  endea- 
red to  get  boycotted  certain  master  plasterers 
London  with  whom  they  may  have  had  some 
it  grievance.  Mr.  Rider  explained  that  this 
: was  one  in  which  master  builders  generally 
e concerned,  and  they  should  make  a point  of 
ng  all  the  support  they  could  in  order  to 
nglhen  the  action  taken  by  the  above  body, 
/as  decided  that  the  Association  should  render 
he  support  it  could,  both  financially  and  other- 
:,  to  the  Master  Plasterers’  Association  of 
idon. 

arious  other  matters  interesting  to  the  build- 
trade  were  discussed,  amongst  which  reference 
made  to  apprentices’  indenture-forms,  some 
ig  drawn  up  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  the 
ployer  liable  to  maintain  the  apprentices  when 
ible  to  work  through  illness, 
lr.  Wm.  Irwin,  of  Leeds,  was  unanimously 
[led  a member  of  the  Council  to  fill  the 
ancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
iks  Mawson. 

L was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  half-yearly 
pting  in  London. 

1 hearty  vole  of  thanks  accorded  to  the 
sident  lor  his  able  services  in  presiding  at  the 
pting  concluded  the  proceedings, 
n the  evening  the  members  were  entertained 
the  Leeds  Master  Builders’  Association  at 
aer  in  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  when  Mr.  William 
in,  the  Vice-President  of  that  Association, 
ressed  in  fitting  remarks  the  pleasure  it 
rded  the  Leeds  master  builders  to  have  the 


opportunity  of  receiving  the  representatives  of 
such  an  important  industry,  and  commented  upon 
various  matters  relating  to  the  building  trade. 

County  Alderman  John  Bowen,  in  thanking 
the  Leeds  master  builders  for  the  enthusiastic 
reception  accorded  to  the  National  Association, 
commented  generally  upon  the  objects  for  which 
the  Association  was  formed,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  to  the  fact  that  defence,  and 
not  aggression,  was  one  of  the  principal,  objects 
in  view,  and  strongly  urged  all  master  builders  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  be  united  in 
action,  as  it  is  only  by  this  means  the  combina- 
tions of  the  operatives  can  be  easily  and  effec- 
tually dealt  with. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Leeds 
Master  Builders’  Association  for  the  hospitality 
shown  by  its  members,  and  the  enthusiastic 
reception  given  to  the  representatives  upon  the 
occasion  of  their  visit. 

Those  delegates  remaining  in  Leeds  until 
Wednesday  were  conducted  through  the  British 
Screw  Works,  Roundhay  Tark,  and  Eccup 
Reservoir,  after  which  the  contractor  for  the 
latter,  Mr.  J.  Gould,  provided  tea  for  them  at 
Eccup. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Durham  County  Buildings. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Durham  County  Council  the 
Finance  Committee  reported  that  Messrs.  Cooksey 
& Cox,  and  Messrs.  Barnes  & Coates  having 
delivered  to  the  clerk  satisfactory  contractors’ 
tenders  to  construct  new  county  buildings,  in 
accordance  with  their  plans  (marked  “ Onward  ” 
and  “Demos”),  for  the  sums  named  in  their 
estimates,  they  recommended  that  those  tenders 
be  approved  and  the  premiums  paid.  They  also 
asked  the  authority  of  the  Council  to  proceed 
with  the  new  county  buildings  on  the  plans  sent 
in  under  the  signature  of  “Demos,’’  with  such 
alterations  and  modifications  as  they  might  think 
desirable,  so  that  the  cost  should  not  exceed 
22,000 /.  Alderman  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Shafto 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation. 
Councillor  Bartlett  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendation  on  the  ground  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  not  have  the  power  of  dealing  with 
this  matter  before  the  amended  plans  and 
estimates  had  been  before  the  Council.  If 
expenditure  was  put  down  at  22,000/.,  he  should 
say  that  before  they  had  finished,  what  with  the 
price  of  land,  interior  fittings,  &c.,  which  were 
not  included  in  that  amount,  the  cost  would  have 
reached  40,000/.  He  contended  that  a much 
less  expenditure  would  be  sufficient,  and  that  the 
Committee  intended  to  provide  something  far  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  Council.  He 
moved  as  an  amendment  that  this  part  of  the 
Finance  Committee’s  report  be  expunged.  The 
Chairman  was  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  thought  that  if  the  Committee  altered  their 
report  so  that  it  read  that  the  Committee  be 
authorised  to  proceed  with  the  work  with  such 
alterations  as  “ the  Council  ” might  think 
desirable,  instead  of  “ the  Committee  might 
think  desirable,”  it  would  meet  with  the  Council’s 
approval.  Alderman  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Shafto,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  had  no  objection  to 
the  alteration,  and  the  report  was  adopted  subject 
to  the  proposed  amendment. 

Ipswich  Workhouse. — Six  designs  of  com- 
petitors for  this  building  were  remitted  by  the 
Guardians  to  the  assessor,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
who  has  awarded  the  first  premium  to  Messrs. 
Stephen  Salter,  Lister  Newcombe,  and  H.  Percy 
Adams,  of  28,  Woburn  - place,  Russell-square, 
London,  and  the  second  to  Messrs.  Philip  Tree 
and  Ivor  Price,  of  70,  Warwick-road,  Earl’s 
Court,  London.  The  following  architects  also 
competed  : — Mr.  G.  W.  Leighton,  Ipswich  ; 
Messrs.  II.  S.  Legg  & Son,  London ; Messrs. 
W.  II.  Seth-Smith  & A.  R.  G.  Fenning,  London; 
and  Messrs.  C.  O.  Ellison  & Son,  Liverpool. 
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METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— V. 
the  principal  ores  (continued). 
ICKEL. — This  metal  does  not  occur  in 
the  native  condition  ; it  is  principally 
found  in  connexion  with  cobalt  ores. 
Indeed,  nickel  and  cobalt  are  so  closely  allied  in 
this  respect,  that  their  separation  from  one  another 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  The 
nickel  ore  at  Sudbury,  in  Canada,  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  mineral  chalcopyrite  (copper 
pyrites  ; sulphide  of  copper  and  iron)  ; the  two 
metals  being  of  very  similar  specific  gravity 


cannot  be  separated  by  the  washing  process,  and 
have,  therefore,  to  be  worked  and  treated  toge- 
ther. Copper,  iron,  antimony,  and  bismuth  also 
enter  into  the  composition  of  certain  nickel 
minerals.  Pure  nickel  is  a white,  malleable, 
highly  magnetic  metal,  though  the  last-men- 
tioned property  is  not  so  strongly  marked  as  in 
iron. 

The  following  may  be  given  as  the  principal 
ores  of  nickel : — 

1.  Silicate  of  Nickel,  hydrated  silicate  of  nickel 
and  magnesium,  free  from  sulphur  and  arsenic, 
and  containing  from  7 to  iS  per  cent,  of  nickel. 

2.  Nickel  - bearing  pyrrhotine  with  copper 
pyrites,  with  about  4 to  5 per  cent,  of  nickel. 

3.  Kupfernickel,  the  arsenide  (nickel  and 
arsenic),  in  which  antimony  and  small  pro- 
portions of  iron  and  sulphur  are  often  present. 
Theoretically,  it  contains  about  44  per  cent,  of 
nickel. 

4.  Chloanthite,  the  diarsenide  (nickel  and 
arsenic),  with  about  29  per  cent,  of  nickel. 

Until  a few  years  ago,  the  ores  mentioned 
under  our  third  and  fourth  categories  were  the 
only  ones  exploited.  The  chief  source  of  the 
metal  at  the  present  day  is  the  hydrated  silicate 
of  nickel  and  magnesium,  an  ore  found  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  New  Caledonia.  Its 
method  of  occurrence  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  ore  is  always  obtained  at  or  about  the 
junction  of  the  rock  serpentine,  with  a peculiar 
red  clay,  which  latter  sometimes  has  lumps  of 
oolitic  iron  ore  remaining  in  it  near  the  surface. 
The  clay  is  disposed  in  deep  pockets  of  irregular 
character,  and  generally  contains  the  hydrated 
oxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese,  though  the  ore 
(nickel,  &c.),  is  never  found  in  this  ferruginous 
clay.  Another  manner  in  which  it  occurs,  in  the 
same  island,  is  as  a net-work  of  veins  in  the 
serpentine,  though  these  occupy  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  aggregate,  with  reference  to  the 
ferruginous  clay  alluded  to. 

The  second  ore  mentioned,  the  nickel-bearing 
pyrrhotine  (magnetic  sulphide  of  iron)  associated 
with  copper  pyrites,  is  closely  related  to  kupfer- 
nickel, and  would  not  be  mentioned  separately 
except  for  its  different  behaviour  in  certain  metal- 
lurgical operations  of  interest  to  us,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

The  best-known  ore  is  kupfernickel,  which  the 
student  might  imagine,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a com- 
pound of  copper  and  nickel,  but  its  name  is 
derived  from  the  coppery  appearance  of  the  ore 
when  tolerably  pure  ; though  quite  unconnected 
with  this,  it  is  sometimes  found  with  copper  ores. 
It  is  usually  massive,  is  opaque  and  brittle,  and 
turns  to  a metallic  black  on  exposure  for  any 
length  of  time  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  found  in 
some  abundance  in  Germany,  and  to  a smaller 
extent  in  Austria,  Spain,  Norway,  France,  Siberia, 
Chili,  and  the  United  States.  In  this  country  it 
is  known  to  occur  in  several  Cornish  mines,  where 
it  is  generally  mixed  with  cobalt  and,  rarely, 
with  bismuth,  especially  at  St.  Austell  Consols 
mine  ; also  at  Bathgate,  in  Linlithgowshire,  and 
in  Flintshire.  No  nickel  and  cobalt  ore  was 
raised  in  Great  Britain  last  year  ; the  only  mine 
recently  worked  for  it  is  in  the  last-mentioned 
county,  where  an  instance  was  afforded  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  mineral  asbolan  (earthy  cobalt) 
with  red  clay  in  irregular  cavities  in  Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

In  reference  to  chloanthite  (the  diarsenide  of 
nickel),  or  white  nickel,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed 
from  its  tin-white  appearance,  this  mineral  passes 
insensibly  into  smaltine  by  the  nickel  being  re- 
placed by  cobalt ; nevertheless,  it  is  a valuable 
nickel  ore,  found  sparingly  in  Cornwall,  near 
Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  in  certain  parts  of 
Scotland  ; but  principally  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  in 
silver  mines  in  Chili,  and  the  United  States. 

Cobalt. — This  metal  usually  occurs  combined 
with  arsenic  or  sulphur,  and  is  not  found  in  the 
native  state.  The  ores  of  cobalt,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  what  has  already  been  said 
respecting  nickel,  are  intimately  associated  with 
that  metal,  and  occur  also  with  silver  and  copper. 
Cobalt  is  white,  with  a slight  reddish  tint,  and  is 
strongly  magnetic.  The  blue  oxide,  artificially 
prepared,  is  used  as  a pigment  in  painting.  The 
iollowing  are  the  principal  ores  of  the  metal : — 

1.  — Smaltine,  or  tin- white  cobalt,  arsenide  of 
cobalt,  nickel  and  iron,  which  may  contain  as 
much  as  23  per  cent,  of  cobalt. 

2.  — Cobaltine , sulphide  and  arsenide  of  cobalt. 

3.  — Erythrine,  cobalt  bloom,  hydrous  arseniate 
of  cobalt  (oxide  of  cobalt,  arsenic  acid  and  water), 
oxide  of  cobalt  = 37 ’5  per  cent. 

4.  — Asbolan,  earthy  cobalt,  essentially  “wad,” 
or  hydrous  oxide  of  manganese  with  a variable 
proportion  of  cobalt  mechanically  mixed  with  it — 
sometimes  as  much  as  40  per  cent. 
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All  these  ores  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
smalt,  the  two  first-mentioned  being  the  most 
important.  Smaltine  occurs,  in  addition  to  its 
crystalline  forms,  massive,  or  reticulated ; it 
tarnishes  on  exposure  to  air,  and  is  usually  found 
in  veins  associated  with  ores  of  silver,  copper,  &c. 
It  is  exploited  both  for  cobalt  and  arsenic. 
Cobaltine  crystallises  in  the  cubic  system, 
and  is  also  found  massive,  granular,  and 
compact.  Earthy  cobalt  has  been  imported 
in  large  quantities  into  England,  from  the 
United  States.  The  ores  of  cobalt  occur 
in  many  Cornish  localities  and  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  but  are  chiefly  obtained  from 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  the 
United  States,  and  New  Caledonia.  Dr.  C. 
Le  Neve  Foster  describes*  the  ore  worked  at 
Skutterud,  in  Norway,  as  being  found  in  certain 
bands  of  quartz  - schist  ard  mica-schist  which 
contain  small  quantities  of  cobalt  glance,  cobalti- 
ferous  mispickel,  iron  pyrites  and  other  metallic 
sulphides.  Bands  of  mica-schist,  with  but  very 
little  of  the  ore,  alternate  with  quartz-schist 
containing  the  bulk  of  the  mineral,  whilst  here  and 
there  the  quartzose  zone  becomes  more  foliated, 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  mica  and 
much  cobalt.  He  remarks  that  quartz-schist  is 
the  rock  most  likely  to  be  cobaltiferous,  the  mica- 
schist  may  also  be  worth  working,  but  hornblende- 
schist  is  poor.  The  cobaltic  “beds”  are  com- 
monly from  two  to  three  fathoms  wide. 

In  New  Caledonia  cobalt  occurs  as  a hydrated 
oxide  in  connexion  with  the  ferruginous  clay 
pockets  in  serpentine  previously  adverted  to,  and 
without  a trace  of  sulphur  or  arsenic.  The  pro- 
portion of  cobalt  obtained  from  this  source  is 
from  2 to  3 per  cent.  The  mineral  is  also 
found  in  red  clay  in  cavities  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  as  observed  when  treating  of  nickel. 

Arsenic. — This  and  arsenical  pyrites  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — In  Great  Britain  the 
official  returns  relating  to  arsenic  refer  to  arse- 
nious  acid  or  white  oxide  of  arsenic  (crude  and 
refined),  much  of  which  is  a by-product  obtained 
in  preparing  the  tin  and  copper  ores  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon  for  the  market.  The  arsenical  pyrites 
is  sold  to  works,  principally  in  the  same  counties, 
for  the  manufacture  of  white  arsenic.  In  the 
form  of  arsenical  pyrites  this  metal  is  the  close 
companion  of  tin  ore,  from  which  it  is  eventually 
separated  by  calcination. 

The  principal  kinds  of  arsenic  are  as  follows  : — 

*•  Native  Arsenic , which  occurs  in  a variety  of 
forms,  granular,  massive,  columnar,  or  stalactitic. 

2-  — White  Arsenic,  arsenious  acid. 

3-  Orpiment,  the  tersulphide  (arsenic  and 
sulphur),  with  about  61  per  cent,  of  arsenic. 

4-  Realgar , the  bisulphide  (arsenic  and 
sulphur),  with  about  70  per  cent,  of  arsenic. 

Native  arsenic  is  tin-white  in  colour,  but 
rapidly  tarnishes  on  exposure  to  air.  It  often 
contains  antimony  and  very  small  proportions  of 
other  metals,  occurring  principally  associated  with 
lead  and  silver  ores.  It  is  found  at  Dolcoath  and 
other  mines  in  Cornwall.  White  arsenic  is  an 
example  in  nature  of  what  is  obtained  in  much 
greater  quantities  artificially.  It  is  met  with 
as  fine  crystals  (very  minute)  or  encrusting 
some  other  material,  and  results  primarily  from 
the  decomposition  of  arsenical  ores.  The  white 
arsenic  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
mispickel  (arsenical  iron  pyrites),  which  sometimes 
occurs  alone,  but  is  more  frequently  found  in 
association  with  copper,  tin,  and  gold.  Orpi- 
ment, or  “golden  paint,”  crystallises  in  the 
rhombic  system,  has  a very  perfect  cleavage,  and 
usually  occurs  foliated  or  massive.  I s colour  is 
citron  ; the  mineral  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with 
a knife,  but  is  not  malleable.  Tnis  tersulphide  is 
made  artificially,  by  subliming  white  arsenic  with 
sulphur,  in  which  form  it  is  used  as  a paint,  being 
known  as  “ Kings  yellow.”  Realgar  crystallises 
in  the  monoclinic  system,  but  occurs  also  in  a 
massive  condition.  It  is  much  deeper  in  tint  than 
orpiment,  and  passes  through  orange  to  bright 
red  ; as  the  two  minerals  generally  occur  together 
in  Nature,  this  distinction  of  colour  is  useful  to 
discriminate  one  from  the  other.  It  may  be 
noted  that,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  realgar 
changes  to  orpiment.  Like  the  last-mentioned 
mineral,  it  is  prepared  artificially,  to  be  used  as  a 
pigment.  The  principal  localities  yielding  realgar 
are  Kapnik,  in  Transylvania ; Felsobanya,  in 
Hungary;  Hall,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  it  also  comes 
from  Bohemia,  Kurdistan,  and  China. 

Bismuth. — -This  metal  occurs  as  a sulphide, 
an  earthy  oxide,  &c.,  but  the  ore  from  which 
the  bismuth  of  commerce  is  obtained  (or  at 
least  the  bulk  of  it)  is  Native  Bismuth,  which 
crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system,  though  it  is 
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usually  found  massive  or  granular.  Its  colour  is 
metallic  white  with  a slight  suspicion  of  pink  ; 
it  tarnishes  in  the  open  air,  and  when  cold  is 
brittle.  It  is  generally  described  as  being  sectile, 
but  when  heated  is  somewhat  malleable. 
Commonly,  even  the  pure  metal  contains  traces 
of  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  tellurium.  Native  bis- 
muth is  found  in  association  with  the  ores  of  lead, 
silver,  zinc,  and  cobalt.  In  England  the  ores  of 
this  metal  have  been  met  with  in  Cornwall,  at 
St.  Just  and  St.  Ives  ; also  in  Gwinear,  Illogan, 
Redruth,  and  St.  Austell.  Mr.  Symons,  in  his 
work  on  the  “ Geology  of  Cornwall,”  p.  191, 
states  that  bismuth  occurs  sporadically  in  small 
pieces  in  the  lodes  of  Restormel  and  Fowey 
Consols,  in  some  mines  near  Calstock, 
and  at  Ivey  Tor.  It  is  not  often  met  with 
in  any  great  quantity  in  the  county,  though  a 
few  years  since  the  two  mines  Wheal  0<vles 
and  East  Pool,  were  very  productive.  Another 
British  locality  is  Caldbeck  Fells,  in  Cumberland. 
It  is  found  in  two  or  three  districts  in  the  United 
States,  also  in  Chili,  Sweden,  Norway,  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  and  (Queensland.  Bismuth  is  employed 
in  several  alloys,  as,  for  example,  solder. 

Antimony, — This  occurs  in  the  native  con- 
dition, but  the  principal  ore  from  which  the 
antimony  of  commerce  is  derived  is  Slibnite  (or 
Antimonite),  sometimes  called  antimony  glance 
and  grey  antimony.  It  is  a tersulphide  (antimony 
and  sulphur),  containing  about  71  per  cent,  of 
antimony  ; crystallises  in  the  rhombic  system, 
but  is  commonly  found  as  masses  having  a 
columnar  structure.  It  is  lead-grey  in  tint, 
is  prone  to  become  tarnished,  and  the  latter 
is  sometimes  iridescent.  In  mass  it  is  brittle, 
but  thin  leaf-like  pieces  are  slightly  flexible, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  readily  fusible 
minerals  in  Nature.  There  are  two  im- 
portant oxides  of  antimony — viz.,  antimonious 
oxide  and  antimonic  oxide.  Antimony  usually 
occurs  in  veins,  which  may  be  merely  a lew 
inches  in  thickness,  or  may  attain  to  as  much 
as  6 ft.,  as  in  York  County,  New  Brunswick.  At 
that  locality  the  veinstone  is  white  quartz,  calcite 
and  iron  pyrites,  and  the  ore  raised  contains  from 
10  to  12  per  cent,  of  stibnite.  No  antimony  ore 
was  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 
1893  (the  last  available  returns),  though  in 
previous  years  small  quantities  were  raised  from 
veins  in  Scotland  and  North  Cornwall.  It  is 
found  at  several  places  in  Hungary,  also  in  Spain, 
Borneo,  and  the  United  States.  Ordinary  com- 
mercial antimony  is  very  impure,  containing  iron, 
arsenic,  lead,  and  sulphur,  and  is  termed  “ regulus 
of  antimony”.  Amongst  other  things,  it  is  ex- 
tensively employed  in  alloys  to  harden  them,  in 
which  form  it  is  often  used  in  building. 


OBITUARY. 

Mk.  G.  Knowles. — Mr.  George  Knowles,  of 
Hollin  Hall,  Moorhead,  Shipley,  died  there  on  the 
26th  ult. , after  a short  illness.  Mr.  Knowles  was 
formerly  in  business  in  Bradford  as  an  architect  and 
land  agent,  but  retired  many  years  ago.  From  1852 
to  1854  and  from  1867  to  1869  he  was  a member  of 
the  Ship'ey  Local  Board. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Technical  Institute,  Norwood.— The  Tech- 
nical Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil have  taken  over  the  Norwood  Institute,  Knight’s 
Hill,  S.  E.,  and  it  will  shortly  be  opened  as  a Tech- 
nical Institute,  on  lines  somewhat  similar  to  the  new 
Polytechnics  in  the  Borough,  Battersea,  and  else- 
where. The  work  of  adapting  the  premises  to  the 
requirements  of  the  governors  has  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Leslie  Waterhouse,  M.A.,  Holborn. 

Meat  Market,  Birmingham.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  meat  market  and  slaughterhouses 
for  Birmingham  were  laid  on  the  24th  ult.  The 
architects,  says  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  Messrs. 
Essex,  Nicol,  & Goodman,  have  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  methods  of  our  German  neighbours, 
and  the  market  will  be  built  on  the  combined  Con- 
tinental and  English  systems.  The  tender  of  the 
builder,  Mr.  John  Bowen,  was  for  50.000 /.  for 
building  alone,  and  with  the  cost  of  the  site, 
fittings,  and  incidental  expenses,  the  outlay  is 
estimated  to  be  92.000/.,  exclusive  of  the 
electric  installation,  machinery  for  pumping  water, 
and  refrigerating  plant.  The  market  has  a frontage 
to  Brad  ford-street  of  about  300  ft.  It  extends 
to  Cheapside,  where  the  width  is  exactly  the  same 
as  at  the  front  ; whilst  the  depth  between  the 
two  thoroughfares  is  about  320  ft.  The  wholesale 
market  is  on  the  Sherlock-street  East  side,  and  the 
wing  to  the  left  looking  from  Bradford-street  is  for 
retail  dealers.  On  the  meat  market  level  are  three 
retail  slaughterhouses,  wholesale  slaughterhouses, 
pig  lairs,  triperies  or  offal-houses,  cattle  and 
sheep  yards  and  gangways,  and  ample  open 
space  is  left  between  each.  The  cattle  and 
sheep-lairs  are  placed  over  the  slaughterhouses ; 


the  entrances,  one  on  each  side  from  the  stret 
adjoining,  communicate  direct  by  inclined  wa 
from  the  entrance  yards,  and  from  the  lairs  to  t 
pens  in  rear  of  the  slaughterhouses  by  separa 
inclines.  The  slaughterhouse  for  calves  and  shei 
is  situated  in  the  rear  of  that  for  beasts,  and  i 
arrangement  is  made  whereby  each  allotment  h 
standing  room  for  a butcher’s  cart  in  the  roadwa 
The  yard  on  the  retail  side  is  upon  the  present  sol 
surface,  and  the  subway  under  the  meat  mark 
only  a few  feet  below.  The  slaughterhouses  for  tl 
wholesale  butchers  are  so  constructed  as  to  gi' 
twenty  separate  houses  divided  by  iron  grill 
Lairage  for  sheep  and  beasts  for  wholesale  butche 
are  over  the  slaughterhouses  and  partly  over  tl 
block  of  buildings  adjoining  Sherlock-street  on  tl 
same  level,  and  the  approach  is  from  Sherloc. 
street.  The  slaughter  halls  for  retail  butche 
are  placed  so  as  to  give  as  much  air-space  ar 
open  working  as  possible.  At  the  end  of  tl 
meat  market,  adjoining  Bradford-street,  a sma 
portion  of  the  ground-floor  area  is  occupied  I 
the  inspectors’  and  collectors'  offices  and  stai 
cases  to  the  superintendent's  office  and  official  room 
Outside  the  market  adjoining  those  offices  will  t 
the  caretaker’s  residence.  There  will  be  a comple' 
over-bead  track  from  the  slaughtering  stalls  to  tl 
market,  about  2,000  yards  in  extent,  with  the  nece 
sary  girders,  brackets,  and  hangers,  and  fifty  trave 
ling  jennies  and  hanging  bars.  Thirty-two  cells  ha\ 
been  built  for  washing  entrails,  eighty-four  for  tf 
storage  of  meat,  and  there  are  a large  number  of  di 
partments  set  apart  for  the  various  articles  require 
for  slaughtering  purposes,  and  in  the  transaction  ( 
the  business  of  the  market. 

Technical  Schools,  Richmond. — On  the  241 
ult.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  New  Secondar 
School  in  Kew-road,  Richmond,  was  laid.  Th 
building  has  as  its  object  the  provision  of  efficier 
modern  education  in  science,  art,  and  manual  wor 
during  the  day  for  350  or  400  scholars,  and  to  serv 
the  purposes  of  a polytechnic,  including  women' 
classes,  in  the  evenings.  It  will  cost,  when  corr 
pleted,  6,467/.  The  portion  now  being  erecterl  wi 
cost  4,626/.  Messrs.  Fryer  & Bath,  of  Westminster 
are  the  architects.  A description  of  the  buildin, 
appeared  in  our  issue  for  June  15  last. 

New  Offices,  Austin  Friars.— The  freeholi 
property  comprising  Nos.  10,  n,  and  6£,  Austii 
Friars,  E.C. , and  covering  an  area  of  5,000  ft 
super.,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Johannesbur] 
Consolidated  Investment  Company.  Mr.  T.  II 
Smith,  of  Basinghall-street,  has  been  instructed  b; 
the  directors  to  prepare  plans  for  the  new  building 
to  be  erected  on  the  site  for  their  occupation. 

Public  Library,  Thornliebank,  Renfrew 
shire. — The  memorial-stone  of  the  public  librar 
which  is  being  erected  at  Thornliebank  to  com 
memorate  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Crum  was  laid  01 
the  27th  ult.  The  reading-room  of  the  library  i: 
24  ft.  by  48  ft. , and  is  lighted  on  all  sides  b; 
large  windows,  high  enough  to  admit  of  a range  o" 
book-cases  to  accommodate  5,000  volumes  beinj 
placed  against  the  walls.  Situated  at  the  back  is  s 
book-store,  which  is  capable  of  holding  3,50c 
volumes.  Adjoining  the  book-store  is  a committee' 
room.  The  building,  which  was  designed  by  Dr. 
Rowand  Anderson,  Edinburgh,  is  in  the  Classic 
style. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Horfield,  Gloucester? 
shire. — On  the  24th  ult.  a new  Baptist  chapel, 
situated  in  Brynland-avenue,  Horfield,  was  opened. 
The  buildings  include  a school  chapel,  to  seat  50a 
persons,  class-rooms,  vestry,  and  offices.  The  erec- 
tion  is  of  blue  pennant-stone,  with  freestone  dress] 
ing.  The  cost  of  all  the  buildings  will  be  about 
6000/.  The  architect  was  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  bj 
Bristol,  and  the  contractors  for  the  work  at  present 
in  hand  are  Messrs.  R.  Wilkins  & Sons 
Church,  Nottingham.— The  Duke  of  New] 
castle  on  the  23rd  ult.  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
St.  Catherine's  Church,  St.  Ann's  Well  - roadi 
Nottingham.  The  new  church,  which  is  being 
built  to  supersede  the  present  iron  structure,  is  to 
consist  of  a nave,  of  four  bays  in  length,  with  nortq 
and  south  side  aisles,  a lofty  chancel  with  morning 
chapel  on  the  south  side,  an  organ  chamber,  nncU 
clergy  and  choir  vestries.  The  nave  is  to  have  d 
clerestory  of  more  than  usual  height,  with  two  twoj 
light  traceried  windows  to  each  bay.  The  west  enq 
has  a wide  doorway,  with  three  two-light  tracerietj 
windows  over,  and  a St.  Catharine  wheel  window  irn 
the  gable.  The  church  will  be  built  of  Bulwell  stonel 
with  Bath-stone  dressings ; the  roofs  are  opened] 
timbered,  with  arched  principals,  supported  on, 
shafts  with  moulded  caps  and  bases,  and  provision 
is  made  for  two  bells  to  be  hung  at  the  west  endjj 
When  completed  the  building  will  seat  about  6ocn 
persons.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  of 
Newark,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  under! 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Clarke.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  6,ooo/» 
Hall,  Cwmbwrla,  Glamorganshire.— This 
building  was  opened  on  the  27th  ult.  In  the  base- 1 
ment  is  a club-room,  35  ft.  by  35  ft.,  with  com-) 
mittee-room  and  library  adjoining.  There  are  also  • 
a kitchen  and  the  usual  offices.  On  the  ground  i 
floor,  which  is  level  with  the  road,  is  the  public 
hall,  capable  of  seating  between  400  and  500  persons,] 
with  a platform,  and  the  staircase  leading  down  to 
retiring-rooms  in  basement  at  one  end.  The  hall  is 
entered  from  the  road  by  a large  vestibule.  The  I 
floor  {o  the  hall  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  I 
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■ation  to  the  road  is  built  in  red  brick,  with  Bath 
le  dressings.  The  gables  are  filled  in  with 
her  work,  with  white  plaster  between.  The 
>le  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs, 
aver  Brothers,  Manselton,  Swansea,  from  the 
igns  prepared  by  Messrs.  Wilson  & Moxham, 
litects,  Swansea. 

Edinburgh  Branch  Public  Libraries.— The 
is  for  the  first  of  the  Thomas  Nelson  Hall  and 
nch  Public  Libraries  are  now  before  the  Dean  of 
Id  Court.  The  site  chosen  is  at  the  corner  of 
idee-street  and  Murdoch-terrace,  immediately 
iosite  the  new  subway  to  Dairy.  The  plans  show 
uilding  with  frontage  to  Dundee-street  of  two 
ies,  and  one  story  to  Murdoch-terrace.  There 
large  vestibule  and  entrance-hall,  on  the  right  of 
ch  is  the  Nelson  Hall,  75  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  6 in. 
e.  In  the  centre  is  the  lending  library,  with 
n counter  to  the  inner  entrance-hall  for  general 
rowers,  and  on  the  left  the  reading-room,  75  ft. 
g by  18  ft.  wide,  with  boys’  room  behind.  The 
Ison  Hall  will  be  fitted  up  as  a news  and 
reation  room,  and  will  be  provided  with  news- 
lers  and  games.  It  will  be  separated  from  the 
ary  by  a glass  partition  in  five  arches.  The 
ary  will  contain  accommodation  for  from  11,000 
12,000  volumes,  with  ample  light  from  the  roof, 

1 divided  from  the  reading-room  by  a counter 
h a row  of  double  columns  and  arches.  The 
ler  floor  contains  staff  and  committee  rooms, 
res,  and  caretaker’s  house.  All  the  halls  have 
n-timbered  roofs,  and  the  lighting  is  principally 
n large  roof-lights.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Harry 
nsay  Taylor. 

,'hai'el  Vestry,  Horsforth,  Yorkshire.— 
5 foundation-stone  of  a new  vestry  for  the  New 
inexion  Chapel  in  Bachelor-lane,  Horsforth,  was 
I recently.  In  addition  to  this  new  vestry,  there 
to  be  structural  alterations  in  other  parts  of  the 
ipel.  plans  for  which  have  been  drawn  by  Mr. 
n.  Walker. 

Business  Premises,  Birmingham.— It  is  pro- 
ed  to  erect  on  a piece  of  land  situated  in  Corpora- 
l-street, Birmingham,  having  an  area  of  800 
are  yards,  a frontage  of  45  ft. , and  a depth  of 
i ft.,  a large  furniture  factory  and  a show-room, 
e plans  for  the  building  are  being  prepared  by 
ssrs.  Crouch  & Butler,  Birmingham.  The  cost 
building  will  be  about  10,000/.  A contract  has 
n given  to  Messrs.  Smith  & Sons,  Birmingham, 
the  alteration  of  part  of  Mr.  Dean's  present 
mises  in  Corporation-street. 

,'hoir-Stalls.  &c.,  Weston  Favel  Church, 
rthamptonshire. — The  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
ently  dedicated  the  new  choir-stalls  and  altar-desk 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Weston  Favel.  The  new 
nr-stalls  and  the  prayer-desks  are  of  oak,  foreign 
nscot  being  used  for  the  more  delicate  portion, 
1 English  oak  for  the  bases,  floors,  &c.  The  men's 
>k-fronts  and  the  front  of  the  prayer-desks  are  all 
open  tracery  work,  and  the  end  uprights  have 
ved  poppy-heads,  different  in  treatment.  They 
re  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Westley,  builder,  a 
ident  of  Weston  Favel,  the  carving  been  executed 
Mr.  Samuel  Reynolds,  of  Northampton,  and  the 
ole  being  from  designs  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Holding,  of 
rthampton,  the  architect  of  the  church  restoration. 
Ihurch,  Treharris,  Glamorganshire. — On 
29th  ult.  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  church 

0 be  called  St.  Matthias — in  Cardiff  - road, 
iharris,  was  laid.  The  new  church,  which  will 
wide  accommodation  for  365  worshippers,  will 
t about  3,000/.  It  is  to  be  built  of  native  stone 
h Bath  stone-dressings.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
A,  is  the  architect,  and  the  contractors  are 
ssrs.  William  Cowlin  & Son,  of  Bristol.  The 
rk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  H.  Cane.  There  will 
a nave,  a north  aisle,  a chancel,  an  organ- 
imber,  and  two  vestries,  with  an  ornamental 
1-turret  at  the  western  end. 

Proposed  Extension  of  Harborne  Parish 
URCH. — It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  this  church, 

1 the  plans  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ralph  Heaton 
■vide  for  an  extension  of  the  chancel  14  ft.  or 
ft.  eastward,  and  the  extension  of  the  outer  walls 
ft.  or  n ft.  The  choir  will  thus  be  accommo- 
ed  in  the  chancel,  and  the  space  in  the  nave  will 
increased  so  as  to  permit  of  seating  acccmmo- 
ion  for  852  persons  in  that  portion  of  the  church, 
e galleries  are,  according  to  the  plans,  to  be  dis- 
used with.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme 
3 stated  to  be  4,000/.,  or,  if  only  the  extension  of 
chancel  be  entertained,  1,250/. 

Ioffee  Tavern,  Burnham,  Somerset. — The 
itract  has  been  let  for  the  erection  of  a 
fee  tavern  at  Burnham,  Somerset,  for  Mr. 

1 T3.  Rraithwaite,  jun. , on  the  site  of  the 
llason's  Arms  Hotel."  The  premises  will 
nprise  a large  coffee  bar,  bar  parlour,  manager's 
iidence,  accommodation  for  daily  visitors,  cyclists, 
itball  teams,  &c.,  also  a suite  of  rooms  lor  the 
cal  Liberal  Association.  Messrs.  Clark  & Mos- 
■ p , of  Darlington,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr. 
nes  Keats,  of  Burnham,  the  contractor,  who  will 
iry  out  the  work  under  the  local  superintendance 
Mr.  C.  S.  Leech,  architect,  of  Burnham  and 
ghbridge.  The  walling  will  be  built  of  bricks 
de  by  the  Apex  Tile  Company,  with  Corsham- 
he  dressings,  and  the  roof  of  Staffordshire  Broseley 
s. 

•Ieyv  Buildings,  St.  Edmund's  College, 
rtford. — On  the  23rd  ult.  the  foundation-stone 


was  laid  of  the  new  buildings  that  the  authorities 
wish  to  add  to  the  St.  Edmund's  College.  When  com- 
plete the  new  buildings  will  include  an  exhibition- 
hall,  which  will  be  used  during  the  year  for  one  of 
the  studies,  ten  class-rooms,  lavatories,  swimming- 
bath,  covered  playground,  two  dormitories,  a library 
for  the  boys,  and  a billiard-room  for  the  professors. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  E.  Purdie.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  carry  out  at  once  the  whole  scheme.  The 
part  to  be  immediately  proceeded  with,  of  which  the 
estimated  cost  is  4, 500/.,  will  comprise  the  swimming- 
bath,  lavatories,  a dormitory  to  hold  forty  boys, 
and,  if  funds  permit,  additional  class-rooms  and  a 
boy's  library. 

Schools,  Tenbury,  Worcester. — The  Bishop 
of  Hereford  visited  Lindridge,  near  Tenbury,  a 
short  time  since,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  new 
church  schools.  Messrs.  Hewitt  & Sons,  Tenbury, 
were  the  builders,  Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith,  of  Kidder- 
minster, being  the  architect.  It  is  built  of  red 
brick  and  white  brick  facings,  and  stone  coping 
surmounted  by  a tiled  roof.  It  comprises  a mixed 
schoolroom  and  class-room,  which  can  be  divided 
into  two  or  thrown  into  one  by  means  of  folding 
partitions,  and  an  infant  school.  The  whole  school 
is  capable  of  holding  about  150.  It  is  heated 
throughout  with  hot-water  pipes.  A clock  spire 
forms  part  of  the  scheme. After  leaving  Lind- 

ridge, the  Bishop  of  Hereford  visited  Tenbury, 
where  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  infant 
school.  Its  construction  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
H.  Hewitt  & Sons,  builders,  Tenbury,  the  architect 
being  Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith,  Kidderminster.  The 
school  will  accommodate  about  150,  the  size  of  the 
principal  schoolroom  being  33  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  17  ft. 
high,  while  that  of  the  babies'  room  will  be  21  ft.  by 
18  ft. 

Convalescent  Home,  Llanfairfechan, 
North  Wales. — A convalescent  home  is  shortly 
to  be  erected  at  Llanfairfechan,  North  Wales.  The 
building  will  contain  fifty  beds.  Messrs.  Bower  & 
Hall,  of  Nantwich,  are  the  architects,  and  the  con- 
tract has  been  let  to  Mr.  J.  Gallimore,  of  Newcastle. 
The  building  will  be  erected  of  blue  Penmaenmawr 
stone,  with  freestone  dressings.  On  one  side  the 
sloping  ground  gives  the  building  a basement  floor. 
The  building  will  be  130  ft.  long,  with  a depth  of 
45ft.  The  basement  will  contain  dining-hall,  coming 
out  level  with  the  garden,  kitchen,  bagatelle-room, 
scullery,  and  domestic  offices.  The  ground  floor 
comprises  sitting-rooms,  library,  surgery,  and 
matron's  room.  The  upper  floors  will  be  occupied 
as  dormitories  and  servants'  quarters.  Laundry  and 
stables  will  be  attached. 

Alterations  to  Music  Hall,  Bristol. — 
After  underg  ing  extensive  alterations  and  redecora- 
tion, the  old  Star  Music-hall  in  Broadmead,  Bristol, 
was  reopened  on  the  29th  ult.,  as  the  New  Tivoli. 
Mr.  Hancock  was  the  architect  engaged, 

Board  Schools,  Farnham. — The  new  Bourne 
Schools  have  recently  been  opened,  Mr.  Paxton 
Watson  was  the  architect  of  the  school ; Messrs. 
Bottrill  & Son,  of  Reading,  being  the  builders. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Penzance  Sea-wall. — A special  meeting  of  the 
Penzance  Town  Council  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber  on  the  15th  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  tenders  for  the  new  sea-wall  on  the 
Western  Promenade.  The  Mayor  read  the  tenders 
as  follows  : — John  Shaddock,  Mutley,  Plymouth, 
13,500/.  ; Shillabear,  Plymouth,  10,200/.  ; Messrs. 
J.  C.  & T.  A.  Lang,  Liskeard,  10,600/.  ; Arthur 
Carkeek,  Redruth,  9,866/.  ; W.  H.  Stevens,  Pen- 
zance, 11,075/.  (subject  to  a clause  that  the  con- 
ditions in  the  contract  deed  shall  meet  with  the 
contractor's  approval).  The  Surveyor's  estimate  was 
10,830/.,  including  cost  of  the  inquiry  and  the 
railings.  Mr.  A.  Carkeek’s  tender  was  accepted. 

Water-supply,  North  Walsiiam,  Norfolk. 
— Mr.  J.  C.  Mellis,  C.E.,  has  been  instructed  by  the 
North  Walsham  Di  strict  Council  to  examine  and 
report  in  reference  to  a water-supply  for  their  district. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A New  Builders' Level.— Messrs.  Ryan  Bros., 
builders,  of  Clapham  Junction,  send  us  the  speci- 
fication of  a simple  improvement  in  a builder's 
square,  whereby  it  can  be  used  to  give  perpen- 
diculars or  raking  bevels.  A spirit  level  is  attached 
to  the  short  arm  of  the  square,  and  on  the  long  arm 
is  fixed  an  extra  or  double  arm,  hinged  on  a pivot 
at  the  top,  and  with  a metal  quadrant  at  the  foot, 
formed  to  the  arc  of  the  circle  through  which  the 
movable  arm  passes,  and  capable  of  being  clamped 
at  any  desired  point  by  a screw.  Thus,  if  the  object 
is  to  keep  the  true  line  of  batter  in  a wall  or  a 
mansard  roof,  or  any  other  surface,  the  movable 
arm  can  be  clamped  to  that  angle  and  the  level  on 
the  horizontal  arm  will  give  the  right  angle  of  the 
movable  clamped  arm  on  the  upright  portion. 

Art  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions.— In  'the 
official  circular  for  July  of  the  London  Technical 
Education  Gazette,  it  is  stated  that  last  year  the 
Technical  Education  Board  offered  twenty  Schools 
of  Art  Scholarships,  twenty  Artisan  Art  Scholar- 
ships, and  100  Evening  Art  Exhibitions,  but  as 
there  was  not  a sufficiently  strong  competition,  the 
Board  did  not  award  the  full  number.  This  year 
there  has  been  a much  keener  competition,  and  a 


new  feature  has  been  introduced  by  the  decision  to 
award  a certain  proportion  of  the  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  not  exceeding  one-half,  on  the  merits  of 
works  submitted  by  the  candidates,  apart  from  the 
results  of  examination.  The  result  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  competitions.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  candidates  of  submitting  works 
of  their  own  for  competition  has  produced  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  work  done  in 
the  schools.  The  following  report  by  Messrs. 
Frampton  and  Lethaby,  the  Board's  Art  Inspectors, 
is  also  given  in  the  official  circular: — "We  have 
seen  much  of  the  work  done  in  examination  last 
year,  and  this  year’s  work  shows  a marked  all- 
round improvement ; 526  competed  as  against  244 
last  year.  The  work  done  at  the  examinations  is 
much  fresher,  showing  more  self-reliance  on  the  part 
of  the  students  in  getting  away  from  stereotyped 
methods  of  drawing  and  design,  and  thinking  for 
themselves.  It  is  this  personal  touch,  this  observa- 
tion at  first  hand,  that  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
guides  to  us  in  marking  the  papers  we  have  ex- 
amined. Under  the  class  of  works  submitted, 
the  results  have  been  even  more  satisfactory  than 
in  the  set  examinations,  and  most  excellent 
work  has  been  submitted  where  design  and 
workmanship  have  been  brought  together  by  one 
worker — in  many  cases  an  apprentice  or  journeyman. 
The  list  of  occupations  of  the  students  recommended 
for  scholarships  on  the  merits  of  works  submitted 
shows  that  this  is  by  far  the  best  way  not  only  of 
obtaining  the  most  real  and  interesting  work,  but  of 
reaching  those  actually  engaged  in  the  crafts.  For 
instance,  there  were  original  book-bindings  bv  a 
bookbinder,  metal -work  by  metal-workers  and 
jewellers,  the  work  of  stone  and  wood  carvers,  of  a 
die-sinker,  engraver,  and  lithographer,  and  em- 
broidery by  a dressmaker,  &c.,  &c.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  contributions  has  been  the  em- 
broidery sent  from  Battersea  Polytechnic,  where  an 
attempt  has  been  successfully  made  to  bring  design 
and  work  together  in  the  embroidery  class.  At  this 
school  design  is  not  so  much  taught  by  the  masters 
as  a set  of  rules,  but  is  drawn  out  by  suggestions. 
We  shall  hope  to  see  work  from  Battersea  equally 
successful  in  other  departments,  such  as  wood- 
carving. In  the  class  of  preparatory  studies  much 
good  work  was  also  submitted,  showing  that  the 
students  had  been  induced  to  make  careful  studies 
outside  the  bounds  of  mere  school  work.  " 
Shoreditch  Municipal  Technical  School. 
— The  following  list  has  been  sent  to  us  of  candi- 
dates who  have  passed  examinations  and  compe- 
titions, all  being  pupils  of  the  above-named  school : 
—London  County  Council  Artisans  Scholarship 
(value  20/.  a year)— S.  H.  Stilwell,  marquetry  cutter ; 
A.  Gardner,  chair  carver : London  County  Council 
Evening  Art  Scholarship  (value  5/.  a year)— F.  Tod, 
woodcarver : The  Worshipful  Company  of  Car- 
penters' Examination  in  Carpentry  and  Joinery 

Student  S.  Switzer  entered  and  gained  First  Class 
Certificate  and  Bronze  Medal  : City  and  Guilds  of 

London  Institute  Examinations  in  Cabinet-making 

ten  entered,  eight  passed  ; 1st  Class,  F.  Bransgrove, 
C.  PI.  Dickin,  S.  Barron,  F.  W.  Ockelford,  G.  h! 
Godden  ; 2nd  Class,  A.  J.  Jackman,  W.  S.  Wood- 
house,  F.  P.  Hamilton : Theoretical  Plumbing- 
ten  entered,  five  passed  ; 1st  Class,  F.  C.  Painter, 
J.  E.  Higgs,  A.  Shephard  ; 2nd  Class,  [.  E.  Abbott! 
J.  A.  Clark : Practical  Plumbing— F.  C.  Painter, 
J.  E.  Higgs,  F.  W.  Mudd  : Electrical  Fitting— four 
entered,  two  passed ; S.  Pauls,  F.  J.  Benkert  : 
Elementary  Teachers'  Manual  Training  (Woodwork) 
—first  year  ; twelve  entered,  twelve  passed  ; is' 
Class,  A.  G.  Letch,  S.  A.  Switzer,  W.  S.  Pincott 
J.  Benson.  F.  R.  Frost,  S.  T.  Bryant,  W.  Murray’ 
H.  H.  Harrap,  A.  J.  White,  E.  W.  Switzer,  F.  s’. 
Wheeler,  T.  K.  Warry  : Final  Examination  (Wood- 
work)—six  entered,  six  passed  ; 1st  Class,  J.  J. 
Boyle,  T.  Graves,  N.  C.  Hambrook,  H.  Price,  W. 
T.  Stokes  ; 2nd  Class,  B.  H.  Emerson. 


City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

The  diploma  of  ‘ ' Associate  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute"  has  been  conferred  by  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  upon  the  following  matricu- 
lated students  who  have  this  year  successfully  com- 
pleted the  full  course  of  instruction  at  the  Central 
Technical  College.  In  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering:—H.  S.  Andrewes;  F.  G.  Arnould  ; J.  E. 
Chapman ; PI.  E.  Fenwick  ; C.  S.  Hainworth  ; E. 
W.  Hainworth  ; B.  H.  M.  Hevvett;  E.  W.  Hummel; 
F.  T.  W.  Lewis  ; F.  E.  Morgan  ; R.  E.  Reeves  • 
H.  Robinson.  In  Applied  Physics  and  Electrical 
Engineering :— J.  M.  Barr  ; S.  Beeton  ; C.  Brandeis  • 
W.  M.  Carver  ; A.  D.  Constable  ; S.  Gilford  ; F.’ 
S.  Crogan  ; A.  C.  Hanson  ; G.  S.  Hewett ; C'!  d! 
Le  Maistre  ; P.  G.  Phelps  ; W.  Reilly;  W.  Roberts’ 
H.  G.  Solomon ; R.  J.  J.  Swann  ; C.  P.  Taylor  • 
E.  L.  Thorp  ; E.  L.  Webb  ; N.  J.  Wilson. 

Offensive  Smells. — In  his  monthly  report  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  Kensington,  Dr.  Orme 
Dudfield,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  says  that  : 
“ long-continued  dry  weather,  combined  with 
the  heat,  accounts  for  the  numerous  complaints 
recently  received  of  offensive  smells  from  street 
gulleys  and  wood-paved  roads.  This  matter  has 
been  considered  by  the  Sanitary  Committee,  whose 
recommendation  that  the  Wharves  and  Plant  Com- 
mittee be  requested  to  instruct  the  Surveyor  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  for  a more  frequent  cleansing  of 
the  gulleys  and  the  wood-paved  roads,  was  adopted 
by  your  Vestry.  Pungent  as  may  be  the  odour 
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arising  from  the  roads  paved  with  creasoted  wood 
blocks,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  less  objec- 
tionable than  the  smells  arising  from  roads  paved 
with  non-creasoted  wood  blocks,  which  are  harm- 
less. The  nuisance  from  practically  untrapped 
gulleys  (and  these,  I fear,  are  a majority  in  this 
parish),  is  more  dangerous  and  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated.  Nor  would  it  exist  if  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties complied  with  the  requirements  of  Section  71  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  18S5,  which  reads 
as  follows  : — 1 Every  District  Board  and  Vestry  shall, 
by  providing  proper  traps  or  other  coverings,  or  by 
ventilation,  or  by  such  other  ways  and  means  as 
shall  be  practicable  for  that  purpose,  prevent  the 
effluvia  of  sewers  from  exhaling  through  gulley- 
holes,  gratings,  and  other  openings  of  sewers  in  any 
of  the  streets  or  other  places  within  their  district  or 
parish.'  " 

New  R. A.  Elections.— Mr.  E.  Onslow  Ford. 
A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  A. R. A.,  were 
elected  Royal  Academicians  on  the  26th  ult. 

Churchyard  Bottom  Wood,  Highgate. — 
The  agitation  in  favour  of  the  acquisition  of  Church- 
yard Bottom  Wood,  Highgate,  has  resulted  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  own  it,  making  a 
considerable  concession.  They  will  sell  the  wood 
(sixty-five  acres)  to  the  District  Council  for  23,000/., 
and  waive  their  right  to  cut  two  roads  through  it. 
By  this  the  rural  character  of  the  wood  is  preserved, 
and  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who  are  going  to 
complete  their  scheme  by  selling  the  front  for 
building  purposes,  will  gain  another  50  ft.  frontage, 
and  enable  two  more  houses  to  be  erected  upon  the 
land,  and  thus  another  20/.  a year  will  be  added  to 
the  prospective  income  of  the  charities. — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lithographic  Exhibition  in  Paris. — A cen- 
tenary exhibition  of  lithography  is  to  be  held  in 
September  and  October  next  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts,  on  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

Middlesbrough  Builders  and  the  Cor- 
poration.— At  a meeting  of  the  Middlesbrough 
Streets  Committee,  held  on  the  26th  ult.,  Alderman 
Bulmer  presiding — four  builders,  Messrs.  H.  Dean, 
Wilkinson,  Lister,  and  Ward,  were  asked  to  explain 
why  they  had  deviated  from  the  plans  previously 
passed  by  the  committee  by  adding  attics.  They 
admitted  that  they  had  made  the  alteration  without 
the  sanction  of  the  committee,  but  said  they  thought 
they  were  improving  the  property.  The  Chairman 
informed  them  that  the  Corporation  must  not  be  set 
at  defiance,  and  no  building  must  be  erected  except 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  as  passed  by  the 
committee.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided 
to  pass  the  amended  plans  where  the  attics  were 
marked  as  boxrooms,  and  reject  those  marked  as 
bedrooms. 

A Chateau  Burned. — A serious  fire  has  nearly 
destroyed  the  Chateau  of  Roverdi,  near  Roubaix,  in 
France,  which  contained  a splendid  collection  of 
pictures,  valued  at  500,000  francs,  including  some 
works  by  Vandyck  and  Rubens. 

Repairs  to  Hampton  Court  Palace.— During 
the  past  few  days  several  men  have  been  engaged 
in  repairing  the  stonework  of  the  Great  Hall, 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  which  had  become  some- 
what dilapidated  in  parts. 

New  Rope  Railway  in  Paris.— The  prelimi- 
nary work  is  to  be  commenced  shortly  for  a rope 
traction  railway  with  a double  line  of  rails,  from  the 
Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Calvaire,  near  the  Cirque 
d'Hiver,  to  the  highest  part  of  Menilmontant,  near 
the  Rue  des  Pyrenees. 

The  State  of  the  New  York  Custom- 
House. — Attention  has  been  called  by  the  health 
authorities  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  Custom- 
House  in  New  York.  The  report  of  Sanitary  In- 
spector Sullivan  shows  it  to  be  in  a most  deplorable 
condition,  endangering  greatly  the  life  and  health  of 
the  employes  in  this  department.  The  report  was 
submitted  to  Collector  Kilbreth,  who  forwarded  it 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  but  states  that  he  has 
received  no  communication  regarding  it  as  yet. 
According  to  the  report  of  Inspector  Sullivan,  the 
drain-pipes  in  the  Custom-House  are  connected  in 
such  a way  with  the  pipes  which  supply  drinking- 
water  that  there  is  danger  of  the  latter  being  con- 
taminated. Contamination  superadded  to  the  suffi- 
ciency already  in  Croton  water  would  seem  to 
promise  the  Health  Department  good  reason  for 
summary  interference  in  the  near  future.  The 
details  of  Inspector  Sullivan’s  report  make  a 
chronicle  too  loathsome  to  publish. — Architecture 
and  Building. 

New  Railways  in  France.— Two  new  lines  of 
railway  are  to  be  commenced  shortly,  one  from  St. 
Quentin  to  Catelet,  the  other  from  Bordeaux  to  the 
Spanish  frontier.  A branch  line  from  the  last- 
named  will  be  made  from  Bayonne  to  St.  Jean  Pied- 
de-Port,  with  a coast-station  at  Bayonne. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Calcutta.  — The 
Indian  Engineer  (a  paper  which,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
has  considerably  extended  its  size  and  scope  as 
compared  with  its  earlier  numbers)  states  that, 

“ With  all  the  regard  that  is  had  to  the  filtering  and 
otherwise  purifying  of  the  Calcutta  water-supply,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  delectable  city  are  frequently 
rendered  nervous,  or  nerveless,  by  such  things  as 
hairy  (!)  snakes  emanating  with  the  so-called  aqua- 
*ura  from  the  taps  or  the  street  hydrants  ; but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  Messrs.  Smith,  Stanistreet,  & Co., 
a well-known  firm  of  chemists  in  Calcutta,  to  prove 


that  the  water  is  anything  but  pure  ; they  have  lately 
fitted  up  a large  installation  of  the  ' Berkefeld ' filters 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  their  aerated  waters, 
and  the  amount  of  impurity  extracted  by  it  daily 
from  their  water-supply  is  said  to  be  astonishing. 
So  that  Calcutta  is  losing  its  reputation  more  rapidly 
than  ever."  It  is,  perhaps,  not  insignificant  that  we 
read  in  another  column  of  the  same  journal  that, 
while  Calcutta  has  been  passing  through  an  un- 
usually unhealthy  season,  rural  Bengal  has  shown 
better  health  statistics  than  usual.  Something  is 
evidently  wrong  in  Calcutta. 

British  Medical  Association  Annual 
Meeting. — In  connexion  with  the  British  Medical 
Association's  annual  meeting,  which  is  being  held 
this  week,  a series  of  receptions  have  been  given 
at  the  Parkes  Museum  by  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  on  Wednesday  Dr. 
Wynter  Blyth  delivered  a lecture  on  "The  Teaching 
of  Hygiene  as  illustrated  by  the  Parkes  Museum." 
A short  repprt  of  the  lecture  will  appear  in  our  next 
issue,  as  well  as  a brief  report  of  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings. 

Electric  Light  for  Hackney.— The  Hackney 
Vestry  have  decided  to  introduce  into  their  district 
the  electric  light  in  conjunction  with  a dust- 
destructor.  The  scheme  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Francis  Hastings  Medhurst,  the  consulting  elec- 
trical engineer  to  the  Vestry. 


LEGAL. 

PARTY  WALLS  AND  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  r894. 
important  case  in  the  court  of  appeal. 

The  case  of  Crow  v.  Redhouse  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal  composed  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Kay  and  A.  L.  Smith,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  last,  it  being  the  appeal  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Crow,  District  Surveyor  of  the  White- 
cbapel-Spitalfields  District,  against  the  decision  of 
a Divisional  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  on  a 
special  case  stated  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  a metropolitan 
magistrate  on  an  appeal  by  Mr.  Samuel  Redhouse, 
under  Section  150  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  against  a decision  by  Mr.  Crow.  The  case 
was  fully  reported  in  the  Builder  for  July  13,  last. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  shortly  these  : — Mr. 
Redhouse  proposed  to  rebuild  a six-story  warehouse, 
No.  3,  Church-street,  which  in  consequence  of  a fire 
and  subsequent  proceedings  was  taken  down  as  dan- 
gerous in  November,  1894,  for  more  than  one-half  of 
its  cubical  extent,  so  that  the  proposed  rebuilding 
would  be  a " new  building  " within  Section  3 (6)  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  which  defines  new 
building  as  ‘‘any  building  which  has  been  taken 
down  for  more  than  one-half  of  its  cubical  extent, 
and  re-erected,  or  commenced  to  be  re-erected, 
wholly  or  partially,  on  the  same  site  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act."  The  District  Surveyor 
served  a notice  of  objection  on  Redhouse,  but  the 
matters  in  the  notice  were  remedied,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  objections  made  to  the  use,  without 
thickening,  of  a wall,  forming  the  west  boundary 
of  the  site,  as  the  party -wall  between  the 
reinstated  building,  No.  3,  Church-street,  and  the 
adjoining  warehouse,  No.  x,  Church-street,  the  said 
wall  not  being  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  as  to  new  party-walls.  Before  the  fire  took 
place  the  party-wall  had  been  the  party-wall  between 
No.  1 and  No.  3.  So  far  as  the  party- wall  con- 
cerned No.  1,  which  had  not  been  seriously  injured 
by  the  fire,  it  had  been  reinstated  in  the  course  oi 
the  reinstatement  of  No.  1.  These  reinstatements 
had  not  amounted  to  the  erection  of  a " new  build- 
ing "at  No.  1.  Redhouse  appealed  to  the  magis- 
trate on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  compelled  by  law, 
to  make  the  party-wall  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1894.  The  extent  to  which  the  party- wall 
had  been  burnt  and  taken  down  in  consequence  of  the 
fire  amounted  to  only  one-third  of  its  superficial  area, 
and  the  remainder  was  safe.  The  party-wall  had 
been  erected  in  conformity  with  the  previous 
Building  Acts,  but  was  not  of  the  thickness  required 
by  the  Act  of  1894.  Redhouse ’s  contention  to  the 
Magistrate  was  that,  as  the  party-wall  had  not  been 
taken  down,  burnt,  or  destroyed,  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  thereof,  by  virtue  of  Section  208  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  the  proposed  use  by 
him  of  the  party-wall  was  not  in  contravention  of  the 
Act.  The  Section  in  question  enacts  that,  " Unless 
in  any  case  the  Council  otherwise  allow,  when  a 
party-wall  or  external  wall  not  in  conformity  with 
this  Act  has  been  taken  down,  burnt  or  destroyed, 
to  the  extent  of  one -half  thereof  (measured 
in  superficial  feet),  every  remaining  portion  of  the 
old  wall  not  in  conformity  with  this  Act  shall 
either  be  made  to  conform  therewith  or  be  taken 
down  before  the  rebuilding  thereof.”  The  surveyor, 
Mr.  Crow,  contended  that  the  proposed  re-erection, 
being  a " new  building  " within  Section  5 (6)  of  the 
Act,  the  party-wall  should  be  so  erected  as  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  and  that  there 
was  no  exemption  enacted  or  implied  in  Section  208. 
The  magistrate  decided  in  favour  of  Redhouse,  and 
held  that  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  take  down, 
rebuild,  or  thicken  the  said  party-wall,  and  the  Divi- 
sional Court  upheld  his  decision,  Mr.  Justice  Wright, 
the  junior  Judge,  dissenting,  and  withdrawing  his 
judgment. 

Mr.  Crow  now  appealed. 


After  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel,  th 
Lordships  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 


A SANITARY  PROSECUTION. 
GAMMELL  V.  J.  TAYLOR. 

At  the  Handsworth  Police-court,  on  the  26th  ul 
John  Taylor,  Heathfield-road,  was  summoned  at  tl 
instance  of  Mr.  Gammell,  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
the  Urban  District  of  Perry  Barr,  for  neglecting 
comply  with  an  order  made  on  J une  14,  requiring  hir 
within  seven  days,  to  cleanse  and  properly  remo1 
the  contents  of  a dumb  well  on  the  premises 
Chester-road,  Oscott. 

Mr.  Henry  Ward,  Clerk  to  the  Perry  Barr  Distri 
Council,  informed  the  Bench  that  the  defendant  Iie 
made  an  attempt  to  cleanse  the  well,  which  ws 
80  ft.  deep,  but  as  the  work  was  being  carried  01 
in  such  a way  as  to  prove  dangerous  to  health,  1 
stopped  the  contractor  from  proceeding  with  it. 

Mr.  Hassall,  for  the  defendant,  said  his  client  hr 
done  his  best  to  comply  with  the  order.  No  intim; 
tion  was  given  to  the  defendant  from  the  day  tl 
work  was  stopped  until  the  second  summons  wt 
issued  that  the  former  order  had  not  been  compile 
with. — The  case  was  adjourned  for  a fortnight  I 
enable  the  defendant  to  cleanse  the  well  and  remoj 
the  refuse  properly. 


WRIGHT  & CO.  v HENNESSEY. 

In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  on  the  26th  ult, 
before  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  and  a special  jury,  tli 
case  of  Wright  & Co.  v.  Hennessey  was  tried.  1 
was  an  action  (we  quote  from  the  Times  reporl 
brought  by  Messrs.  Samuel  Wright  & Co.,  of  th 
Crown  Works,  Amhurst-road,  Hackney,  fibrou 
plaster  manufacturers,  against  Mr.  Daniel  Her 
nessey,  of  Club  Union-buildings,  Clerkenwell-roac 
the  organising  secretary  of  the  National  Associatio 
of  Operative  Plasterers,  for  (1)  damages  formal; 
ciously  inducing  and  endeavouring  to  induce  person 
to  break  contracts  with  the  plaintiffs,  and  for  libel! 
(2)  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant  fron 
inducing  or  endeavouring  to  induce  Messrs.  Colls  i 
Sons  to  break  a contract  made  by  them  with  th 
plaintiffs  in  respect  of  work  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre 
Whitechapel  ; (3)  an  injunction  restraining  th 
defendant  from  continuing  to  write  or  publish  th 
libels  complained  of. 

Mr.  Lawson  Walton,  Q.C.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Chitty 
and  Mr.  Frank  Newbolt  appeared  for  the  plaintif's 
Mr.  Robson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Ruegg,  Q.C, 
for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Lawson  Walton,  Q.C.,  in  opening  the  case 
said  that  the  defendant  had  attempted  to  ruin  thi 
plaintiffs  by  malignant  libels  and  interference  witj 
the  plaintiffs'  contracts.  The  action  was  brougfl 
by  the  plaintiffs,  not  as  an  attack  on  tradi 
unionism,  but  in  self-defence.  Mr.  Samuel  Wright 
a member  of  the  plaintiff  firm,  formed  a combinatioi 
of  master  plasterers.  Mr.  Peek,  a master  plasterer 
had  a difference  with  the  defendant,  and  the  mei 
who  were  working  for  him  were  withdrawn.  Wrigli 
lent  Peek  some  men,  and  thereupon  persecution  iol 
lowed.  The  plaintiffs’  names  were  inserted  in  s 
‘‘black  list"  by  the  defendant's  society.  [Severs 
letters  which  had  been  sent  by  defendant  to  various 
contractors  who  had  employed  Wright  were  read 
in  which  the  writer  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
contractors  to  dismiss  the  plaintiff.]  In  June,  1893 
the  plaintiffs  entered  into  a contract  with  Mess  raj 
Watkins  & Company  to  supply  and  fix  certair 
fibrous  plaster  work  at  South  Kensington.  There; 
upon,  a deputation  headed  by  the  defendant  wailed 
upon  them,  and  the  result  was  that  Messrs.  Watkins 
were  compelled  to  discharge  the  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Charles  Watkins,  surveyor  and  estate 
manager,  was  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Chitty, 
and  said, — In  June,  1893,  I instructed  the  plaintiffs 
to  do  work  at  1,  Cottesmore-gardens,  South  Ken] 
sington.  The  work  was  started,  when  I received  an 
intimation  from  Doyley  & Co.  I wrote  that  the 
plasterers  must  leave.  In  September  defendant  and 
others  called  at  my  office.  He  said  unless  I fell 
into  line  with  other  builders  they  would  be  obliged 
to  call  out  the  union  men.  The  defendant  called 
again  on  the  following  Saturday.  I went  to  the 
works  and  found  the  men  on  strike.  I saw  the 
defendant  and  others.  I wrote  to  Wright's  menj 
saying  I could  not  allow  Wright  to  finish  the  work.  I 

James  Marcham,  examined  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Chitty,; 
said, — I was  fixing  work  for  Wright  & Co.  in 
January,  1893.  The  defendant  told  me  they  were 
determined  to  smash  Mr.  Wright,  if  it  cost  them 
j£6,ooo  and  that  they  had  got  that  amount  in  handJ 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ruegg. — Wright  paid  the 
same  as  other  men.  Mine  was  piece-work. 

Mr.  Peter,  foreman  to  Patman  & Fotheringham, 
said  that  the  defendant  told  him  the  plaintiffs' 
men  were  scamping  their  work  by  not  fixing  the 
slabs  with  screws.  His  objection  was  unfounded.; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Colls,  builder,  of  Coleman-street,  who 
was  employed  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  Whitechapel, 
and  whose  firm,  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  entered  into: 
a contract  with  the  plaintiff  firm  for  the  plastering 
there,  said  that  Mr.  Wright’s  men  did  their  work: 
well,  and  he  did  not  find  that  good  men  would  not: 
go  near  Wright's  men. 

On  cross-examination  the  witness  said  that  the: 
contract  with  Wright  had  to  be  broken  because  all 
the  union  men  were  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Runtz,  the; 
architect,  was  anxious  that  the  work  should  go  on.: 
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: (the  witness)  refused  to  enter  into  a conspiracy 
ruin  Wright. 

Dther  evidence  for  the  prosecution  of  a similar 
ture  having  been  called, 

Mr.  Robson,  Q.C.,  in  opening  the  case  for  the 
Pendant,  said  he  quite  admitted  the  right  of  the 
ister  to  make  any  contract  he  liked.  These  men 
d,  “ We  disapprove  of  certain  employers.”  Any 
in  had  a right  to  say,  " I won't  work  for  that 
ister,  and  T won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  any 
rer  man  who  aids  that  master.''  If  any  section 
men  took  up  an  unreasonable  position  society 
>uld  inevitably  protect  itself  against  such  conduct, 
man  had  a right  over  his  own  labour,  and  a right 
er  the  labour  of  others  where  he  was  not  guilty  of 
dice.  Throughout  this  case  there  was  absolutely 
evidence  of  malice.  Mr.  Hennessey  was  never 
d “ I have  a contract  which  you  are  seeking  to 
ike  me  break.” 

Mr.  Hennessey,  the  defendant,  was  then  ex- 
lined  by  Mr.  Robson,  Q.C.,  and  said: — " I am 
ganising  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
aerative  Plasterers.  If  a dispute  arises  between 
isters  and  men  l go  and  see  what  it  really  is.  I 
.t  it  before  the  committee,  and  they  advise  me 
lether  it  is  necessary  to  take  action  or  whether 
ey  will  let  it  go  on  as  it  is.  1 never  had  anycom- 
unication  with  Messrs.  Maxwell.  On  Sep- 
nber  3 I went  to  Mr.  Watkins  with  Mr.  Verdon, 
d told  him  that  his  notice  that  he  would  only  pay 
1 to  Thursday  night  was  causing  friction, 
right’s  name  was  never  mentioned.  Watkins 
id  he  should  do  as  he  liked.  After  that  there 
is  a strike.  Watkins  then  changed  his  mind, 
did  not  know  then  that  Wright  was  employed 
are.  The  objection  we  had  to  Mr.  Wright  was 
it  he  was  continually  employing  men  and  not 
ying  them  what  we  considered  the  trade  union 
te  of  wages. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lawson,  Q.C. — I re- 
rded  Wright  as  an  unfair  employer.  My  business 
is  to  control  the  dispute.  To  get  rid  of  Wright 
>uld  be  the  speediest  way  of  settling  the  dispute, 
om  my  point  of  view  it  would  be  the  happiest 
ing  that  Wright  should  go  and  our  men  should 
ip.  I object  to  Wright  employing  labourers  to  do 
isterers’  work.  Mr.  Watkins  voluntarily  offered 
employ  our  men  instead  of  Wright's  men. 

Mr.  Botright,  examined  by  Mr.  Robson.  Q.C. , 
id, — I am  a plasterer.  I have  worked  for  Wright, 
le  usual  rate  is  9^d.  ; he  paid  9d.  I worked  over- 
ne  and  got  nothing  for  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walton,  Q.C. —I  am  a 
;ia  fide  plasterer.  Wright  said  I was  not  a pias- 
ter. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  defence. 

Counsel  on  both  sides  having  addressed  the  jury, 
Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  in  summing  up,  said  that  the 
•m  ot  action  was  of  modern  origin  and  had  not 
herto  come  very  much  into  the  courts.  No  man 
d a right  to  do  that  which  injured  another  man 
less  by  acts  he  had  a legal  right  to  do.  In  this 
untry  everyone  had  a right  to  express  his  opinion 
arly  with  reference  to  the  questions  of  the  day. 
it  if  an  individual,  in  order  to  enforce  his  par- 
ular  views,  did  an  act  knowingly  and  in- 
iding  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  another,  the 
v did  not  allow  that  to  be  done.  Nor  could  a 
in  say,  ‘‘If  you  don't  employ  a certain  class  of 
ople  we  shall  do  certain  things  which  will 
ure  you  in  your  business."  The  question  was, 
il  the  defendant  say  to  himself,  “ I will  go  to 
?se  people  and  will  write  such  letters  as  will 
svent  them  from  employing  Mr.  Wright,  and  then 
will  be  obliged  to  come  to  our  terms  and  not  to 
Btcise  any  free  will  of  his  own.”  His  Lordship 
t the  following  questions  to  the  jury  : — t,  Do  you 
nk  that  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the 
fendant  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  the 
lintiff  Wright  was  improper  in  the  sense  of  being 
ilicious — i.e.,  with  the  intention  of  injuring  him? 
Do  you  think  that  the  letters  which  were  written 
re  written  with  an  improper  motive  to  injure  the 
lintiff,  or  were  written  bona  fide  and  with  the 
nest  intention  of  discharging  a duty? 

I'he  jury  found  that  there  was  malice  on  the  part 
the  defendant  in  the  sense  in  which  his  Lordship 
d used  the  word  “malicious,"  and  they  returned  a 
•diet  of  5,00/.  damages  for  the  libels  and  300/. 
inducing  the  breaches  of  contract. 

His  Lordship  gave  judgment  accordingly,  and 
inted  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant  from 
lucing,  or  endeavouring  to  induce,  Messrs.  Colls 
sons  from  breaking  their  contract  with  the  plain- 
s in  respect  of  work  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre, 
iiitechapel,  and  from  inducing  or  endeavouring  to 
.uce  any  person  or  persons  to  break  contracts 
,de  or  hereafter  to  be  made  with  the  plaintiffs. 

His  Lordship  also  granted  an  injunction  restrain- 
; the  defendant  from  continuing  to  write  or 
blish  the  libels  complained  of.  A stay  of 
:cution  was  granted  upon  the  terms  of  the  defen- 
lt  paying  500/.  into  Court  within  a week. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  August  3. 

iverpool  Engineering  Society.  — Visit  to  the  site 
he  Elan  Water  Supply  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation 
lhayader,  Radnorshire. 

Monday,  August  5. 

.A.  Camera  Club. — Visit  to  Ightham  Moat,  near 
;noaks. 


Wednesday,  August  7. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. - 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  of  specifications. 

15,302.  Wfi  ER-CLi  i 1 : O.  Elphic.— This  patent 
pertains  to  water-closets  in  which  the  pan  is  emptied  by 
syphoning,  and  deals  with  means  for  preventing  the 
syphonic  action  being  set  up  by  empty  ing  liquids  into  the 
basin.  To  efTect  this  a pipe  is  used  which  connects  the 
lop  of  the  syphon  witli  the  open  air.  The  pipe  is  normally 
open,  but  is  closed  by  a water-seal  when  the  flush  is  started. 

15,330. — Windows:  W.  Nicol. — For  enabling  sash- 
windows  to  be  detached  and  swivelled  within  apartments 
of  buildings.  Plates  a(e,  according  to  this  invention, 
secured  near  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  one  side  of  the 
lower  sliding-sash  frame.  These  plates  have  projecting 
pieces,  which  enter  recessed  or  slotted  plates  screwed  to  the 
batten-rod  opposite.  The  sash-cord  on  the  side  opposite  to 
which  these  fittings  are  applied  is  made  detachable,  so  that 
the  sash  may  be  swivelled  out  at  right-angles,  and  held  in 
position  by  the  projecting  pieces  fitting  into  the  slotted 
plates. 

15.792. —Glass  : W.  Pilkington. — Relates  to  the  pro- 
duction of  corrugated  sheet-glass.  The  heated  glass-sheet 
is  laid  on  a corrugated  table,  and  is  worked  into  shape  by 
a roller  passing  over  it. 

22,369. — Paint-pots:  C.  Gorringc. — Relates  to  a paint- 
pot  provided  with  a detachable  bar,  or  strip,  for  removing 
surplus  paint  from  the  brush.  The  pot  has  three  or  more 
spiked  feet  for  holding  it  steady  when  in  use. 

23,211. — ' Windows  : W.  Cruickshanks. — Refers  to 
method  of  making  windows  so  as  to  allow  the  sashes  to  be 
drawn  into  the  room  for  cleaning  purposes.  The  sash- 
frame  is  made  wider  on  the  inner  side  than  on  the  outer 
side,  and  the  window  case,  lintel,  and  sole  are  made  high< 
and  lower  on  the  inside  and  outside  respectively.  Th 
inner  beads  are  removable,  and  by  reason  of  the  inner  part 
of  the  window-case  being  larger,  as  described,  the  sashei 
may  be  drawn  into  the  room. 

9, 4t6.— -Windows  : T.  Godfrey. — Deals  with  sliding 
windows,  which  have  also  a hinged  or  casement  action. 
Eash  sash  is  furnished  near  the  top  and  bottom  with 
pintles  which  connect,  with  eyes  suitably  fitted,  to  the 
sash-frame.  To  permit  of  the  sash  swinging  inwards,  one 
of  the  vertical  stiles  is  made  in  two  parts,  a portion  being 
detachable  from  the  sash  and  connected  to  the  pulley-cord. 
The  sashes  connect  by  means  of  catches  to  the  divided 
portion,  and  slide  with  the  same,  when  raised  or  lowered. 

9,960. — Roofing  - tile  : K.  Schelzel.  — Deals  with 
roofing-tiles  so  constructed  that  rain-water  is  conducted 
away  without  washing  over  their  joints.  Each  tile  has  ; 
brim  or  flange  at  its  edges,  and  the  connexion  of  one  til 
with  another  is  made  by  means  of  a fillet  and  groov 
arrangement. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  15. — 13,571,  A.  Anderson,  Bakers'  Ovens. 

Julv  16 — 13,607,  W.  Webb,  Combination  Latch  for 
Doors  and  Gates. — 13,628,  J.  Barrett,  Water-closet  Fittings. 
— 13,631,  E.  Besunt,  Door  Checks. 

July  17. — 13,667,  P.  Bruns,  Roofing  Tiles. — 13,676,  G. 
Barrett,  Sash  Fastener. — 13,679,  R.  Smith  and  J.  Pavitt, 
Double-cut  Mortice  Chisel  for  Cutting  Pulley  Stiles. — 
13,687,  W.  Adcock,  Drain  and  Sewer  Pipes. — 13,691,  F. 
Rohrer,  Cutting  the  Teeih  of  Saws. 

Julv  18. — 13,717,  J.  Macdonald,  Oil  Lamps  for  Re- 
moving Paint,  &c. — 13,719,  J.  Campbell,  Addition  to  Flush- 
ing Apparatus  for  Water-closets. — 13,720,  E.  Astle  and  C. 
Terry,  Chimney  or  Ventilator  Hoods  or  Cowls. — 13,740, 
E.  Henriques,  Flushing  Drains,  Water-closets,  &c. — 
T3>759,  J-  Orton,  Screws  and  Screw-drivers. — 13,779,  F. 
Foott,  Disinfecting  Apparatus  for  Flushing  Cisterns. 

July  19. — 13,788,  E.  Edwards,  Block  or  Cube  for  Wood 
Pavements. — 13,790,  H.  Dunn,  Ridge  Tile  for  Roofs. 

July  20. — 13,888,  H.  Vick,  Construction  of  Water- 
closets. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

12,051,  A.  Franklin,  Securing  door-handles. — 12,216, 
D.  Radclyffe  and  T.  Burrows,  Water-pipes  of  lead  or  the 
like,  to  prevent  same  bursting  through  freezing. — 12,367, 
W.  Thomas,  Wood  screws. — 12,778,  J.  Ptrisse,  Heating  of 
buildings  or  other  structures. — 12,808,  W.  MTntosh, 
Windows  and  their  frames. — 12,811,  J.  Rusling,  Con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  dwelling-houses  and  in  the 
land  appertaining  thereto. — 12.814,  G.  lleedham,  Venti- 
lators, or  air  extractors. — 12,855,  M.  Butcher  and  A. 
Cameron,  Window-sash  apparatus. — 12,922,  W.  Nicol, 
Ventilators. — 12,967,  J.  McLauchlan,  Bricks,  blocks,  tiles, 
&c.,  for  building,  paving,  &c. — 13,004,  L.  Heinzerling, 
Window-sash  holder. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(.Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

11,382,  W.  Bailey,  Machinery  for  bevelling  glass. — 
17,522,  W.  Crombie  and  the  Paragon  Bolt  Syndicate, 
Limited,  Mortice-locks.— T7. 613,  E.  Spinney.  A duplex 
pivot  hinge. — 17,865,  W.  Whitaker,  junior,  Tippers  and 
tipper  boxes  of  waste  water-closets. — 18,093,  1’.  Robinson, 
Circular  saw  benches. — 10,711,  C.  Schnakenburg,  Paving 
blocks. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  18.  — By  Beadel,  Wood,  6a  Co. : “Abbott's 
Hall,”  Stanford-le-IIope,  Essex,  and  127  a.  3 r.  10  p., 

f. ,  2,500 1.  — By  Chesterton  6a  Sons:  F.g.r.  of  60/., 
Maryland-rd.,  Stratford,  reversion  in  77  yrs.,  1,545?.  ; 

, Chester-pl.,  Regent's  Pk.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  2 61., 
95?.,  450?. — By  Elgood  6a  Fuller:  47  to  57  (odd), 
Marylebone-rd.,  Marylebone,  f.,  2,500?. — By  F. 

Matthews  6a  Matthews:  45,  46,  and  47,  Tenison- 
st.,  Lambeth,  and  a ground  rent  ot  15?.,  u.t.  28  yrs., 

g. r.  36?.,  r.  T37 ?.  1 os.,  970?.;  Gale’s  Brickfields,  Chigwell- 
rd.,  Woodford,  10  acres,  f.,  with  the  goodwill,  2,550?.  ; a 
plot  of  bldg,  land,  Chigwell-rd.,  f.,  105?.  ; a plot  of  bldg, 
land,  Maybank-rd.,  f.,  200?.  ; a plot  of  bldg,  land, 
Crescent-rd.,  f.,  150?. ; Gale’s  Brickfields,  Hainault-rd., 
Romford,  10  acres,  f.,  with  the  goodwill,  2,150?.  ; 
a plot  of  bldg,  land,  Hainault-rd.,  f.,  200?. ; a plot  of  bldg, 
land,  Rosedale-rd.,  f.,  120 ?. ; 2 freehold  cottages,  Chigwell- 
rd.,  Woodford,  310?. — By  Newbon  Sr1  Co. : 15,  Holford-sq., 
Pentonville,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  5?.,  e.r.  52?.,  580/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
122?.,  Somers-rd.,  &c.,  Brixton,  reversion  in  82  yrs.,  3,175?.; 
47i  54i  56,  62,  68,  70  and  87,  Grove-pk.-rd.,  Tottenham, 
u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  34?.  10s.,  1,030?.;  “Hjortland  Villa,” 


Friern-pk.,  Finchley,  f.,  e.r.  40?.,  430?.  ; 76,  Aberdeen-rd., 
Highbury,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  10?.  10s.,  e.r.  80?.,  600?.— By 
Nightingale , Phillips , 6a  Page : 29,  Hampden-rd., 
Holloway,  f.,  and  a f.g.r.  of  3 ?.  10s.,  reversion  in  69  yrs., 
345?.  ; 41,  43,  49,  53,  59  and  61,  Fleet-rd.,  Hamp- 
stead, u.t.  553  yrs.,  g.r.  44?.,  r.  326?.  6s.,  1,375?- 1 iz, 
Egbert-st.,  Kegent’s-pk.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  7?.,  r.  40?.,  310?. ; 
27  and  28,  Addington-sq.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r. 
20?.,  r.  76?.,  85?.;  216  to  226  even,  York-rd.,  Battersea,  u.t. 
56  yrs.,  g.r.  24  yrs.,  r.  216?.,  1,770?.— By  Stimson  6a  Sons : 
91  and  92,  London  Wall,  Gity  of  London,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  g.r. 
225?.,  r.  590?.,  485?.  ; 42,  New  North-rd.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  40 
yrs.,  g.r.  7?.  10s..  r.  91?.,  360?.;  10,  Quadrant-rd.,  Islington, 
u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  8?.,  r.  55?.,  450?.;  10,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Walk, 
Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  44J  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  36?.,  400?.  ; 
4,  East  Dulwieh-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  12?.  10s.,  r. 
42?.  ios.,  260?.  ; 53  and  54,  Frith-st.,  Snaftesbury-av.,  f.,  r. 
185?.,  3,735?.  ; 4,  Charlwood-rd.,  Putney,  u.t.  91J  yrs.,  g.r. 
8?..  r.  35?.,  320?. ; 363,  Goldhawk-rd.,  Hammersmith,  u.t. 
30$  yrs.,  g.r.  4?.  ios.,r.  35?.,  200?.  : 37,  Brecon-rd.,  Fulham, 
u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  4?.,  205?.  ; 3,  Catlin-st.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t. 
5ii  yrs..  g.r.  5?.,  210?. — By  Fatebrother,  Ellis,  Clark,  6a 
Co.  : “ Craigby,”  Manor-rd.,  Teddington,  f.,  r.  40?.,  485?. ; 
“ Dawick,"  Manor-rd.,  f.,  r.  40?,  490?.  ; 6 and  8,  Win- 
chester-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.,  42  yrs.,  g.r.  17?.,  r.  105?.,  655?. — 
By  Wheeler  6a  Son  (at  Chelsea):  1,  Alfred-pl.  West, 
South  Kensington,  u.t.  33$  yrs.,  g.r.  10?.,  r.  95?.,  1,300?. 

July  19. — By  A.  Barton:  5,  Westmoreland-st.,  Pimlico, 
u-t.  34$  yrs.,  g.r.  10?.,  r.  65?.,  595?.  ; 20,  Sutherland-st., 
u.t.  38^  yrs.,  g.r.  8?.,  r.  84?.  ios.,  375?.  ; 18  and  19,  Glou- 
cester-st.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  65?.,  505?. — By 
F.  J . Bisley  6a  Sons  : 107,  109,  in,  and  113,  Lancaster- 
rd.,  Notting  Hill,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  20?.,  r.  170?.,  1,520?.  ; 
20,  22,  24,  26,  32,  34,  and  36,  Folkestone-rd.,  Edmonton, 
u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  25?.  14s.  6d.  ; 55  to  67  odd,  Lawrance-rd. , 
u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  22?.  is.  ; 93  and  95,  Brettenham-rd.,  u.t. 
90  yrs.,  g.r.  6?.  6s.  ; 125A,  127,  129,  131,  and  133,  Bretten- 
ham-rd.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  19?.  19s.,  1,065?.;  42  and  48, 
Whitfield-rd.,  Plashet,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  7?.,  215?. — By 
Walter  Hall : 42,  44,  and  46,  Allen-rd.,  Stoke  Newington, 
u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  81?.,  510?.  ; 26,  28,  and  34,  Hem- 
stall-road,  Hampstead,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  36?.,  r.  135?., 
1,050?. — By  Norton , Trist,  6a  Gilbert  : “ Seymour 
Lodge,"  Sydenham  Hill-rd.,  Sydenham,  f.,  and  1 a.  2 r. 
10  p.,  e.r.  140?.,  2,000?.  ; “ Nevil  Lodge,”  Charles-st.,  and 

2 a.  3 r.  23  p.,  f.,  r.  90?.,  1,850?.  ; 8,  9,  10,  and  1 1 , Charles- 
st.,  f.,  r.  53?.  4s.,  590?.  ; “Gothic  Lodge,”  Charles-st.,  and 
“ Percy  Lodge,”  f.,  r.  61?.,  980?.  ; 46  and  48,  Russell-st., 

f. ,  r.  26?.,  135?.;  i.g.r.  of  11 61.  16s.,  Bolney-st.,  & c.,  Clap- 
ham,  u.t.  26  and  40  yrs.,  g.r.  100?.,  190?;  n and  12,  Addle- 
st.,  City  of  London,  u.t.  5.3  yrs.,  g.r.  100?.,  r.  725?.,  2,100?.  ; 

12,  Cottesmore-gardens,  Kensington,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 
9?.  1 2s. , r.  120?.,  1,300?. — By  Moss  Jameson:  “The 
Albion"  beer-house,  Mill-lane,  Bray,  Berks.,  f.,  r.  30?., 
700 1.\  three  plots  of  bldg,  land,  Mill-lane,  4 a.  1 r.  20  p.,  f., 
1,605?.;  “Home  View,"  Mill-lane,  and  2 a.  or.  24  p.,  f., 
600?.;  Bray  Wharf,  1 a.  o r.  18  p.,  and  a cottage,  Mill-lane, 
f->  3.325?-;  '32  and  134,  Turnpike-lane,  Hornsey,  f.,  r.  66?., 
1,750?.:  a freehold  shop  and  premises,  Clarendon-rd.,  r. 
20?-,  355?-;  a freehold  plot  of  bldg,  land,  Clarendon-rd., 
350?.;  22,  VVoodberry  Down,  Finsbury  Pk.,  u.t.  23  yrs., 

g. r.  15?.,  1,200?.;  1 to  4,  Hermitage  Green,  Streatham, 
copyhold,  1 10?. 

Julv  20. — By  Messrs.  Spehnan  (at  Norwich):  A free- 
hold and  copyhold  farm,  Tibenham,  Norfolk,  84  a.  1 r.  15  p., 
1,220?.  ; an  enclosure  of  land,  f.,  1 a.  2 r.  19  p.,  24?.  ; three 
freehold  cottages  and  gardens,  Welborne,  Norfolk,  o a. 

3 r.  19  p.,  140?.  : two  enclosures  of  pasture  land,  f.,  19  a. 
o r.  11  p.,  305?. 

July  22. — By  Furber,  Price,  6a  Furber : 38,  40,  and  42, 
Pentonville-rd.,  Pentonville,  f.,  and  36  and  44,  Pentonville- 
rd.,  u.t.  21  and  14  yrs.,  together  with  the  assets,  goodwill, 
and  stock  of  George  Betjemann  & Sons,  13,000?. — By  East- 
man Bros.  : 517  and  519,  Lordship-lane,  Dulwich,  f.,  r. 
105?.,  1,800?.  ; 72,  London-rd.,  Forest-hill,  f.,  r.  50?.,  680?.  ; 
105,  107,  and  109,  Devonshire-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  15?.,  r. 
90?.,  625?.  ; 38  and  44,  Manor-rd.,  Brockley,  u.t.  65  yrs., 
g.r.  7?.  7s.  4d.,  r.  80?.,  720?.— By  Elliott , Son , 6a  Boylon: 

13,  Loveridge-rd.,  Kilburn,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  7?.  ios.,  r. 
50?.  14s.,  245?.  ; 196,  Loveridge-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios., 
r.  50?.,  220?.— By  Montagu,  Robinson,  6a  Watson  : Enclo- 
sures of  land,  Shabbington,  Bucks,  63  a.  1 r.  16  p.,  f.  2,750?. 
— By  Osborn  6a Mercer : “ Formosa,"  Lymington,  Hants., 
and  2^  acres,  f.,  2,125?.— By  Belton  6-*  Sons:  15S,  160,  162, 
164,  and  176,  Railton-rd.,  Herne  Hill,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 
31?.  ios.,  r.  160?.,  1,390?.— By  liuckland  6a  Sons  : 6 and  7, 
Queen’s-gardens,  Windsor,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  45?.,  1,350?. — 
By  A.  H.  Turner  6a  Co.:  A freehold  residence,  Ford- 
bridge-rd.,  Ashford,  Middlesex,  and  two  plots  of  land  ad- 
joining, about  ij  acres,  f.,  900?. 

July  23. — By  Seymour  6a  Waring:  A perpetual  water 
revenue  of  200?.  per  annum  (minimum),  Maidstone  Water- 
works Co.,  5,750?.— By  Bradshaw  Brown:  "The  Britannia 
Dry  Dock,”  West  Ferry-rd.,  Millwall,  f.,  4,500?.  — By 
Chinnoci , Galsworthy,  6r=  Co.:  44,  Crozier-st.,  Lambeth, 
u.t.  36*  yrs.,  g.r.  5?.  12s.,  r.  40?.,  345?.— By  S.  B.  Clark  6a 
Son  : 38,  Upper  Charlton-st.,  Fitzroy-sq.,  u.t.  16$  yrs.,  g.r. 
24?.,  e.r.  Sol,  320?. — By  E.  H.  Henry:  25,  Wyvil-rd., 
Wandsworth,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  4?.  17s.  6d.,  265?.;  i.g.r.  of 
10?.,  Chestnut-grove,  Balham,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.,  175?.; 
61,  63,  and  65,  Chestnut-grove,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.,  355?.; 
a plot  of  bldg,  land,  Church-rd.  (near  to),  Mitcham,  f. ,17?. 
—By  E.  6a  H.  Lnmlcy:  L 3,  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  f., 
850?.— By  Rumball  6a  Edwards:  A freehold  residence 
and  1 acre,  New  Town,  Hatfield,  Herts.,  1,175?.— By 
Dcbcnham,  Tewson,  6a  Co.  : “ Flint  Cottage,”  Mundford, 
Norfolk,  and  1 a.  o r.  25  p.,  f.,  250?.— By  Bean,  Burnett, 
Sr>  Eldridge:  “Armadale"  and  “Grasmere  House,” 
High-st.,  Chingford,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r.  1 61.  8s.,  r.  82?.,  750?.; 

4 and  5,  Grove  Hill-rd.,  Woodford,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  7?. 
190?.;  7 and  8,  Steele's-rd.,  Haverstock  Hill,  u.t.  69  yrs.’ 
g.r.  25?.,  1,710?.;  59,  Gayton-rd.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  73J  yrs., 
g.r.  61.,  r.  40?.,  340/.  — By  Wheeler  6a  Son  (at  Camden 
Town):  3,  Hawley-st.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  35J  yrs.,  g.r. 
5?..  r.  35?.,  285? 

July  24. — By  Barker,  Cathie,  6a  Palmer:  “The 
Manchester  Arms  ” beerhouse,  Tabard  - st.,  South- 
r-  Tr1'  36l  yrs.,  g.r.  35?.,  440?.;  "The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  " beerhouse,  Hope-street,  Battersea,  f.t  400?.; 
“The  Hop  Pole”  beerhouse,  Green  Man-st.,  Islington, 

.t  34  yrs.,  g.r.  31?.  ios.,  85?.  ; 398  and  400,  Fulham-rd.) 
ul ham,  f.,  r.  100?.,  1,500?.  ; 392,  394,  and  396,  Fulham-rd., 

f. ,  r.  130?.,  1,740?. ; 80,  Chalk  Farm-rd.,  Kentish  Town, 
and  1a,  Belmont-st.,  a profit  rental  of  70?.  for  36  yrs.,  610?.  ; 
i.g.r.  of  40?.,  Bclmont-st.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  425?.— By 
A.  Blackford:  246,  Dalston-lane,  Hackney,  u.t.  564  yrs., 

g. r.  1?.,  r.  45?.,  350?. — By  Hooker  Sa  Webb;  5,  Park-rd., 
Beckenham,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  40?.,  1,900?.— By  IT.  R. 
Smith  6a  Son:  15,  Frederick-rd.,  Walworth,  u.t.  45  yrs., 
g.r.  61.  ios.,  170?.  ; 9 and  10,  Pratt-st.,  Lambeth,  f.,  500?. — 
By  Fuller,  Moon,  6a  Fuller:  An  enclosure  of  land, 
Whyteleafe  Valley-rd.,  Kenley,  Surrey,  3 a.  1 r.  9 p.,  f 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  o(  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised.  ; Premiums. 


Designs 

delivered. 


ehools,  Ludlow Grammar  Sell.  Govra.  1 257.  107.  , 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Tar  Asphalt  ami  Artificial  Stone  : 


Nouns 


11  and  Isleworth 


Schoo 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Manager's  House,  Keighley,  Yorks 
Alterations,  Ac.  to  Cardiff  Arms  Hotel. 

Itirwalu,  Wales  

Three  Houses.  Holmfleld,  Halifax 

Kuridence,  nearGelli,  Llanelly  

Macadam  (600  tons),  near  Liverpool 

Road  Materials 

Street  Improvement  Works.  Bristol 

Refuse  Destructor  Buildings,  Lumley- 


Fllnt  Road  Metal 

R.  mrldiDg  Rose  and  Crown  Inn.  Olea 

Additions  to  Asylum 

Street  Work*  Bridge-street  

Pipe  laying.  Tanks.  Ac.  Holme 

•Drivers'  lodgings,  Kentish  Town  ; Paint- 
ing Works,  Derby 

Additions.  Ac.  to  Lodges  at  Pumping 

Station,  Arthiugton  

Subway  and  Office,  Lockwood,  Yorks 

Club  Premises,  near  Wigan 

School  Buildings.  Troon,  Cornwall  

•Erection  of  Schools 

Paving  and  Kerbing,  Oldham  road  

•Alterations  at  Workhouse 

•Alteration  to  Servants'  Quarters  . . 
Timber  Wharf,  Prince  Rock  Quays,  Ply- 
mouth   

Schools  (St.  Paul's),  Tregolls-road,  Truro 
House,  Ac.  Cbickeuley  Heath.  Dewsbury 
Warehouse,  Ac.  Hlppcrholme.  uear  Halifax 
Waterworks,  Derry  Mullen,  Ireland 

Sewerage  Works.  Ravenglass  

Church  Room,  St.  Paul's,  Colwyn  Bay  .. 
Waterworks  

Farmhouse,  Bank  Top,  Greetland. 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Schools,  Meltham,  near 

Huddersfield I 

Washhouse  and  Laundry  at  the  Work- 


1 Tenders 
j delivered. 


. rooper-terrace,  Caddy  Field 

Enlarging  Schools,  Ashbourne-road 

Schools 

Convalescent  Home,  Grauge-over-Sands 
Church,  Maes  teg,  near  Bridgend.  Glam.. 
•Workmen's  Dwellings.  Bethnal  Green  .. 

•Post  Office,  Tipton 

•Two  Houses,  for  Coast  Guards,  Drove  End, 


U.D.C W.  A.  Davies 

Halifax-  School  Board  J.  K. 

Derby  School  Board 
Romford  School  Boo 


Line 


Jtidson  A Moore  .. 

T.  Roderick 

.Petty  A Ives 

W.  J , Rees W.  Griffiths... 

Little  Wool  ton  U.D.C.  J.  Bourne  ... 

Maidstone  U.D  C F.  Bunting  ... 

St.  George  U.D.C I T.  L.  Lewis 


Drainage  Works  

Cottage,  uear  Magor.  Mon. 
Police  Station,  St.  Boswells 
•Erection  of  Buildings,  Ac... 


The  Admiralty  

Uttoxeter  (Salop)  Un. 

O.  W.  Ry.  Co 

1 Kelso  C.  C 

! Cardiff  Exhib.  (1890) 


Sheffield  Corporation 
Kersley  (Lancs.)  U.D.C. 
Lancs.  A Yorks.  Bank- 
ing Co 

North  Kelsey  (Lines.) 

School  Board 

High  Wycombe  R.D.C. 


Vike  . 


J L.  Fox  .... 
H.  C Scaping 


Ipswich  Corp 

Berwick  S.A 

South  Westmoreland 

R.DC 

M.  R.  Co 

Leeds  Corporation.... 
L.  A Y.  Railway  Co.  . . 
Hiudley  Green  Social 

Club  

Camborne  School  Bd. 
Harwicli  Bob.  Bd.  .. 
Failsworth  (Lancs) 

U.D.C 

Kensington  Guardians  I 
Forest  Gate  Sch.  Dlst.  ! 

Martin  Bros.  Lim ' 

E.  Yell&nd  j 

Ballinasloe  Town  Com- 
missioners   

Bootle  R.D.C 

Mr.  Lord  , 

Castlebar  (Ireland)  ; 
Union  j 

Colchester  Union  ....  | 


,T.  Hicks  

J.  W.  Start  

C.  J.  Lomax 

T.  W.  Aldwinckle  .. 
G.  E.  Holman 

Official  .... 

Holt  am  A Fox 

Medley  Hall 

Official  

do. 

C.  Mulvany 

Horsfall  A Williams 

J.  Kirk  A Sons  

G.  H.  Page  


School  and  Residence,  Llnngoed,  Anglesey 
•Iron  aud  Steel  Work  at  Technical  Schools 
Additious  to  Lunatic  Asylum.  Devizes... 

Pipe  Sewer.  Ai.  ;flOO  yards)  

Macadam  (409  tons),  near  Wigan  


Council  . 


•Additions  to  Asylum  

•Sewerage  Works  ..  

Flagging.  Edging,  and  Setts  . 
Sewers.  Kgrrmont.  Cheshire . . 

Imick-up.  Ashliourne  

tllug-street.. , 
and  Laundry  .. 


Manchester  Corp 

Wilts  C.  C.  

Ciltheroe  R.D.C 

Stand  I «h  • with  - Lang, 
tree  U.D.C. 

Wilts  County  Asylum 


•Public  Baths  i 


- Eritli  . . 

Methley  (Yorks)  U.D.C 
Wallasey  U.D.C. 

. Derbyshire  C.  C... 
Wellington  (Salop)  T.C 


s.  for 


Cattle  Market.  George  Close.  St.  Martin's 

•Stables.  Vaiyihall  Bridge-rood  

•Trial  Roriugs  

•Wagon  and  Cart*  

•Semi-detached  Villas.  Harrow  

•Painting  Works.  Norwich  and  Wariey  . 

"*  " Duukirk-lane,  I.ey  land. 


Additions  t-. School  Buildings.  High  street  .1 

School  Buildings.  Church  Drive 

Additions  to  Workhouse s 

•Erection  of  School*  ] v 

F"-»  it  . c n ‘ .ngi.  y.  i k . . . 

New  Street*.  Bradford  Moor.  York* 
Workmen's  Institute.  Beestwood.  near 

Nottingham  

” .'016-1111100.  Newcastle,. 


Staffs  . 


Naylor  A Sale  . . . 

C.Bell  

W.  T.  Aggutter  . 
•T.  W.  Rodger  ... 
Official 


R.  Glynue  Davie 


1).  m’.  ^Gaskiu  . 

L.  Angell 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 


Nature  of  Appointment.  By  whom  Advertised. 


• Leominster  T.  C.  ... 

. I Hertford  Corp.  

Borough  of  Ilkeston  .. 
Bromley  U.D.C 


Thoie  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Contracts,  pp.  tv.,  vt.,  vltt.,  and  xt.  Pub  ic  Apptintments,  pp.  xviii.  and  x 


250/.  ; enclosures  of  land,  Coulsdon-rd.,  41  a.  3 r.  4 p.,  f., 
1,700/. — By  H.  Griffin  : 57,  59,  and  61,  High-st.,  Battersea, 
u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r.  901.,  560/.;  26,  28,  30,  and  32, 
(Iranfield-st.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  10s.,  r.  104/.,  465/.; 
i!9and  121,  York-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  46/.  16s.,  335/. ; 
31  and  33,  Mendip-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s  , r.  29/.  18s., 


1 80/. 


[1 Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  .or  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; .g.r.  for 

improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays .1 


ACCRINGTON  (Lancs.).— For  the  execution  of  street  works,  for 
lie  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  J.  Newton.  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Accring- 


William  Hindle  Bury,  as  per  schedule,  2 streets. 
George  Cunliffe  & Son.  as  per  schedule,  7 sr 


4/0/0 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S.  ft.  cu  1/10 
Ash.  Canada  load  2/15/0 

Birch,  do a/5/0  3/1  . 

Elm,  do 3/10/0  4/15/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Arc.  1/15/0  3/10/0 

Oak,  do 2/15/0  4/15/0 

Canada  6/0/0  7/10/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Yellow  . . . 2/15/0  5/0/0 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

Arc..  log 4/10/0  6/10/0 

Odessa,  crown. .. . 4/10/0  6/10/0 
Deals,  Finland 
2nd  At  iststd  100  7/0/0  8/10/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 7/0/0  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1 st  yellow...  9/jo/o  12/0/0 
Do.  and  yellow  7/10/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  9/10/0 

Swedish 

White  Sea 

Canada,  Pine  isl 

Do.  do.  2nd 

Do.  do.  3rd,  Arc. 

Do.  Spruce,  1st. . 

Do.  do.  3rd  and 


7/0/0  15/10/0 
7/10/0  15/0/0 
: 22/0/0  24/0/0 
i5/io/o  17/10/0 
8/5/0  xo/io/o 
9/0/0  10/10/0 


0/7/6 


New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/0/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  5 '0/0  21/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep, 

1st 0/9/6  0/14/6 

Do.  and 0/6/6  0/11/6 

Other  qualities—  ' " 

Cedar,  Cuba.. ft. 

Honduras,  Arc. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  cfo.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  Mo. 

Honduras  do. . . 

Box,  Turkey 


0/4/6 

% 


4/0/0 


.M 


Rose,  Rio 7/0/0 


Bahia  . 
Satin,  St. 
mingo  ,.  M 


6/0/0  15/0/0 


OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian....  0/0/3 J 0/0/7 


METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  2/5/2  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/12/6  5/15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  48/0/0  48/10/0 
Best  selected  . . 49/0/0  49/10/0 
Sheets,  strong. . 54/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili  bars 45/7/6  45/12/7 

YELLOWM’TALlb  0/0/4 J 0/0/48 
L E A D — Pig, 

Spanish  ton  11/0/0  0/0/0 

English  com. 

brands  it/o/o  1 1/2/6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards  ..  xi/10/0  0/0/0 

Pipe  12/0/0  0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet  ton  18/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 19/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits — _ 65/0/0  65/10/0 

Australian 65/15/0  66/5/0 

English  Ingots.  70/0/0  70/10/0 

Banca 66/10/067/0/0 

Billiton  66/0/0  66/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  21/0/0  21/10/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  24/0/0  24/10/0 

Do.  Ceylon 22/10/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  22/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 22/5/0  22/10/0 

Do.  brown  20/15/0  21/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 18/0/0  18/5/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  ai/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/9/0  8/3/0 

Do.  black  . . 4/6/0  6/6/0 

TAR — Stockholm 

barrel  1/0/0  1/0/6 

Archangel 0/15/6  0/0/0 


H.  N.  Tryc  

Charles  Aliell  

Mendip  Granite  Works  

S Tricked  & Sons 

Nar boro' and  Enderby  Co.,  Lim 

J-  1.  Large  

Whitwick  Granite  Co 

Mancetter  Granite  Co 

Croft  Granite  Co 

John  Beak 

Fergijsson  A-  Starkey  

W.  Grimley  & Son 

Groby  Granite  Co 

Enderby  and  Stony  Stanton  Granite  Co. 

E.  J.  Van  Praagh  & Son 

I-illis*  Everard  

Buxton  Lime  Firms  Co 

Mountsorrel  Granite  Co..  Leicester*  .. 

Clec  HUl  Co..  Ludlow • 

Clee  HiU  Dhu  Co 

Field  & Mackay 

•Accepted. 


I , 

7 3 
12  6 

8 3 


BRISTOL.— For  the  excavation  and  construction  of  lake.  &c„  St. 
1 merge,  far  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  L.  Lewis,  Engii 
and  surveyor,  Parochial  Offices,  St.  George,  Bristol.  Quamitie- 
the  Engineer:— 

1-  ?,t,9,').e £4.222  >9  10!  I Thomas  & Webb. . ,£1.739  15  ej 

John  Williams  2,466  13  2 | George  Jones  1.73:  '- 

F;  HjVy,lJjins  „••••  2>3®9  » 4 I Frecik.  Martin,  St.  ■ 

Lloyd  & Powell  ..  2,211  9 11  | George* 1,450  9 6 II 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £2,061.] 

• Accepted. 

BRENTFORD.— For  the  erection  of  public  baths.  Clifden-road.1 
for  the  Disrrict  Council: — 

Godson  & Sons  .£6,077  o 0 I John  Bloomer £[4,999  0 o! 

Higgs 6,075  0 0 I John  Ball  4,904  2 4 

Ha"?e"  5.65>  0 o I James  Bames,  Brent- 

R- N- Hughes 5,437  o o ford* 4,850  o o 

Ford*  Sons 5,346  o o|  'Accepted. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.-For  the  erection  of  a sixty-quartel 
malting  in  Wood-street,  for  Messrs.  R.  Peach  * Co.  Mr.  R. 
Stevenson,  architect.  Imperial  Chambers,  Burton  - on  - Trent! 
Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

Wood  and  Iron  and  I 

Floors.  Floors.  * I 

Chamberlain  Bros £5.428  o £5.349  o ■ 

i.en,  Kennard  5.338  o 5.449  o I 

J & J.  Hunter 5.300  o 5.365  ..  I 

Walker  * Slater.  Derby  5.250  n 5.325  a I 

Geo.  Hodges 5228  a 5.284  o 9 

K.  Kershaw  5.200  o * \t<  o m 

W.  a.  Stevenson 5.198  o 5,261  o fl 

T.  Lowe*  Sons 5.170  o 5.241 

Henry  Edwards  laccepted)  j.  106  10  5.245 

(Rest  of  Burion-on-Trent). 


— j-  - - - jetion  of  five  houses.  &c., 

Old  Mill-lane,  for  Mr.  William  Foulstone  Messrs.  Senior  & Clegg, 
architects,  15,  Regent-street,  Barnsley.  Quantities  by  architects  :— 

Masonry. — E.  R.  Taylor,  Barnsley £860  o 

Joinery. — Duncan  & Jones.  Ardsley,  near  Barnsley  310  o 

Plumbing.— H.  Ashworth,  Barnsley 43  o 

Plastering. — T.  Marshall,  Barnsley  8r  o 

Stating.— M.  Fleming,  Barnsley 64  o 

Painting. — Beaumont  Bros  , Bamsley 17  17 


BUSHEY  (Herts).— For  new  photo-etching  works,  for  Messrs! 
I Andre  & Sleigh,  Ltd.  Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  &J.  P.  Cutts,  arc'  ' 

' 34.  Maiden- lane,  Covent  Garden  : — 

| C.  Miskin  £4.488  | T.  Turner,  Ltd 

VV.  Judge 1.280  C.  Brightman  3.70$ 

J.  DarvlU  4,123  | Clifford  & Gough  3.765 


BARNSLEY.— For  the  erection  of  three  houses.  *r..  FitzwiUiam- 
treet.  Hoyland-common,  for  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  W.  J.  Sykes,  archi- 
ed, Hoyland,  near  Barnsley  :— 

Hogue,  Holland-common,  near  Barnsley  • £547  10 


BEVERLEY  (Yorks.).— Accepted  for  sewering,  paving.  *c.. 
Pasture-terrace,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  G.  S.  Hird,  Borough  Sur- 
veyor. Town  Hall,  Beverley  :— 

Jas.  Constable,  Newbegin,  Beverley  £447  8 9 


BRISTOL.— For  the  execution  of  street  works  under  the  Private 
Street  Works  Act,  1892,  for  the  St.  George  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Lewis,  Surveyor,  Parochial  Offices,  St.  George,  near 
Bristol : — 

Thomas  * Webb  • £3.102 

Frederick  Martin  t 138 

* For  Gratitude-road,  Co-operation-road,  St.  Mark’s-grove,  Graham- 
road.  Callybrook-street.  Victoria-road.  Heber-street,  Belicvue-road. 
Brighton  Park.  Hanover-street,  Nicholas-road,  Beaconsfield-road, 
Salisbury-street. 
t Victoria  Park.  T wo  mile  hill. 


CARDIFF — For  the  erection  of  fireproof  warehouses.  " 

for  Mr.  J.  J.  Lewis.  Mr.  David  C.  Salmond,  C.E  , architect 
' -place,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  architect  : — 

Henry  Gibbon £3.o< 


7.  Win 

r.  R.  Waterman.... £3, 3x3 

R.  Cox  & Bardo 3.197 

S.  Shepton  & Son  - 

Keene*  Weils  .. 

D.  J.  Davies 

James  Allan 

David  Davies  .... 


J.  H.  Venning.. 

Scott  & William 

John  Gibson  

E.R.  Evans*  Bros.  ■ 
E.  T urner  & Sons  . . 


K.“S. 


COMPTON  GIFFORD  (Devon).— For  the  execution  orse 
and  road  - works,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 

Worth,  sutveyor,  42,  George-street,  Plymouth  :— 

Construction  0/  12-in.  Pipe-sesuer. 
id  & Co.  - £29  18  6 I C.  L.  Duke  £20  14  7 

•8  n r,  I F Dlilro  Ciirnfm,.. 


J.  Goa 
.1.  Fort 


•d,  jun.  . . 
lynter  & Dav 

Shaddock 21  1 10 1 

Road  Widening. 

Ford,  jun £112  o o I Paynier  At  Davy £92  5 < 

.Duke xc6  o ii  | J.  Goad  & Co.  • 88  o < 

Cabstand. 

Ford,  jun £160  0 o I Paynter  & Davy  ....£10912  < 

Shaddock 118  18  o E.  Duke  105  7 < 

Goad  & Co no  9 o I C.  L.  Duke  • to4  xx  j 

• Accepted. 
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3LCHESTER.— For  building  Catholic  Schools 
W.  Scargill,  architect : — 

Alfred  Diss  (accepted  conditionally) 

Boundary  wall  to  above. 

Wiles  (accepted  conditionally) £44 


Priory-street 
■ ••£'.300 


H1GHW0RTH  (Wilts.).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  for 
the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Bishop  & Pritchett,  architects,  Regent- 
circus,  Swindon.  Quantities  by  the  architects 

W.  A.  Wheeler £4.7“  0 1 C.  Williams £4,469  17 

1 Webb  4,520  o j.  Williams., 4.39s  o 

’"iltshire  ' 4 496  0 J. Thomas,  Highworth*  4.236  0 

arrett  4.493  0 I * Accepted. 


RICKHOWELL  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  a villa-residence, 
r Llangattock  Whan,  for  Mr.  Win.  Thomas  and  Mr.  John 
hards.  Mr.  John  Vaughan  Richards,  architect,  Llangattock, 
ikhowell  Quantities  by  archicect 

(ones  & Sons £486  10  1 George  Grifli 

jmas  Morgan 47  “ 


■ARLINGTON.— Accepted  for  additions  to  the  Training  College, 
the  Committee  of  the  Training  College.  Mr.  J.  1 . Pritchett, 
litect,  24.  High-row.  Darlington.  Quantities  by  the  architect  — 
clc.  Stone,  and  Plaster  II  'or/;.—  1 1 . Slougill.  Darlington£6so  3 7 

tinc.—L  Atkinson  & Son,  West  Hartlepool  7S  >5  0 

'pe'ntry  a nd  Jofue ry.— J.  Rerfshaw,  Darlington 3°5  0 0 

ntbing  and  Glazing. — T.  Lishman,  Darlington 105  o o 

inline- — T.  Metcalfe,  Darlington  J7  10  0 

nice  Fittings. — School  Furnishing  Co.  Darlington  ....  120  15  0 


•UNDEE.— Accepted  for  additions  to  • 

S.  Robertson,  architect,  St.  Andrei 
ndee : — 

1 Masonry.— John  Bruce.  I-ochee  

Joiner • - lohn  Morrison.  Lochee 

Plumbing.- David  Brown.  Dundee 

| Slat  me — Andrew  Buttar.  Dundee 

| Plastering.— James  l.abnne,  Dundee 

; Olaz me.  — Lindsay  St  Scott.  Dundee 

Tilt  Laying. — G.  H.  Nicoll  Si  Co..  Dundee  . 
S/eel  Brains.— Beath  & Keay.  Dundee 


EPSOM.— For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works.  Chearn  and 
iddington.  for  the  Urban  District  Council  Mr.  John  Anstie. 
gmcer.  * ' 


r.  S.W. 


Iw.  Ktliingback  & Co. 

Ballard.  Ltd 

1 F.  James  

Cooke  & Co 

in  Jackson 


3,267 


James  Dickson £n 

George  Bell  

Edmund  lies 9-SlS 

John  Sbunn  9 377 

William  Cunlitic.  Kings- 
ton-on .Thames*  9.14* 

• Accepted. 


GLOUCESTER.— For  the  erection  of  a sanitary  depot,  &c., 
ymour-road,  lor  the  Corporation.  Mr.  R.  Read,  C.F...  City 
Irveyor.  Guildhall.  Gloucester.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Godw 
►athville-road,  Gloucester : — 

A.  Forse £6.335  ° o I D.  C.  Jones  & Co.. .£5.585  15 

H.  Wilkins  & Co.  6.300  o o | Gurney  Bros., 

'd.  King  & Sons  . 6,298  o o Gloucester* 5.677  0 

In.  Bowers  & Co.  5,791  18  4 | * Accepted. 


H1TCHIN.— For  building  a house  in  Highbury-gatdens,  Hitchin, 
)r  Mr.  Walter  Whiling.  Mr.  Ellis  Raves,  architect.  Welwyn, 

k^oster £845  I J-  Willmott  (accepted) £745 


HULL.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  five  houses  and  dairy  farm 
Sutton.  Messrs.  Freeman.  Son,  & Gaskell,  architects,  Albe 
Chambers.  1 r,  Carr-lane,  Hull 

Edward  Good,  Hull £=.t8o 


HULL  —Accepted  for  the  erection  of  reiidence.  o: 
Bank.  Messrs.  Freeman,  Son.  & Gaskell,  architects,  1 
Hull : — 

D.  R.  Robinson,  Hull 


e London  County  Council : — 

’ l.  Faulkner  & Sons  (repairs  to  and  painting  of 

the  Myatt’s  Fields  boundary-wall) £” 

McVey  (lor  the  supplyol  fencing  10'  M 


LONDON.— For  converting  the  building  in  Thames-street,  Lime- 
house,  at  present  used  by  the  boys  (whicn  provides  accommodation 
lor  482  children),  and  lor  erecting  a new  department^  lor  boys,  10 
accommodate  384  children,  and  tor  other  work,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  A 


..£•7,980  1 


Gregar  & Soi 
A.  Keeu  A-  Son  . . 

J.  Longley  & Co. 

J.  Shillitoe  & Son 

W.  M.  Dabbs iv,WJ  u , 

W.  Shurmur 15.62a  o| 

• Recommended  for  acceptai 


E.  Lawrance  & Sons  .£15,465  1 

._  ...  - Treasure  «Sc  Son >5.2-5  11 

16412  0 | J.  A- M.  Patrick  is.‘5‘ 

16,250  o I B..  H.  & K.  Roberts  ..  iS-‘-5  ■ 


e by  the  Works  Commi 


K1NTORI  (Aberdeenshire!  —For  additions  ' 

Messrs.  Ellis  & Wilson,  architects.  181  \.  Union -s 

Building.— John  Smith.  Kuitore 

Carpentry .— A.  M.  Craig.  Kintore  

Slatme  -Geo.  Mitchell.  Inverurie 

Plastering.— Robert  Moir.  Inverurie  

Painting.— G.  Grant  & Son 

Plumbing. — Jas*  I-aing  & Son 


3 school  buildings. 


LLANDILO  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  a school  - house, 
Gwaun-cae-Gurwen,  for  the  Building  Committee.  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones, 
architect.  Gwily  House,  Llandilo  :— 

Thomas  & Steaphans  ..£374  >3  I Jno'  Williams.  Gwmgors, 

David  Thomas 370  o Gwaun-cae-Gurweu  *...£286  16 

Walters  Bros 3<°  18  I * Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  shops  and  granary,  a 
for  Mr.  ThOS.  King.  Messrs.  W.  Bradbear  & Co.,  architei 
bury  Station.  N.  : — 

Courtney  & Fail  bairn  ....£3.307  I Barker  

Welsh  & Son  =.961  Simpson  & Cove 

Thomerson  & Son 2,692  Hood 

Steel  2.6i2  I 


LONDON.— For  new  drainage  works  and  repairs  at 
terrace.  Hackney-road,  for  Messrs.  Masters  Bros. 
Bradbear  .V  Co.,  architects,  Canonbury  Station.  N.  — 

Thomerson  & Son £168  10  I W.  Poole 

W.  Steel 1 17  9 I 


GODALMING. — For  proposed  new  house,  Holloway-hill,  Godal- 
ng.  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Stephen  Day.tfMessrs.  Welman  & Street, 
hitects,  Godalming  and  Guildford.  Surrey.  Quantities  supplied 
Mr.  Henry  Theobald,  48.  Finsbury-pavement,  London.  E.C.  :— 

gglett  & Hammond) £1,997  I Harris  & Son £>.695 

impsett  A-  Kingham  . . . . 1.940  1 Mitchell  Bros 1.665 

mphreys  1.810  I Milton* 1,660 

m 1,744  I • Accepted. 


.RANTHAM.- For  the  erection  of  citadel  buildings.  London- 
id,  for  the  Salvation  Army.  Mr,  Alex.  Gordcn,  architect,  101, 
leen  Victoiia-street,  E.C.  :— 

Guttridge £2.189  ° ° I Solden  Hipwell  £1,526  0 0 

Dckley  & Son  1,725  5 0 | Walker  Bros.,  & 

Burrows  & Sons  . 1,697  10  o Parks  1.5CO  o o 

J.  Smith  & Co.  ..  1.55°  ° o Rhodes  Bros i,475  ° ° 

Morgan  1,531  14  8 | 


GUILDFORD. — I 

irrace,  Chertsey-s , . 

r.  A.  J.  Sturges,  architect  and  surveyor.  High-street  Chambers, 
■ildford  : — 

C.  May £623  I Robt.  Smith  £5c8 

glett  & Hammond  575  w-  CunlilTe.  Kingston-upon- 

lis  Stanley  y 558  * 


HANLEY  (Stalls).  - For  the  erection  of  school  buildups, 
luldon-road.  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  b E.  Scrivener,  arum- 
:t.  Howard -place.  Hanley.  Quantities  by  arclutec:  — 

m.  Whitfield £l.5S9  o I C.  Comes  £3  775  ° 

Godwin 3.935  11  H.  P.  I mbrey  3.700  o 

Bennci: 3.858  <>  I Win.  Cooke  1-690  -> 

B agnail  3.791  so  | C.  F.Uis.  Hanley* j.680  o 

• Accepted. 


IHECKMONDWIKE.— Accepted  for  laying  out  25  acres  of  land 
r sewage  farm.  Kavensthorpe.  for  the  Urban  District  Council, 
ir.  James  Saville.  Surveyor,  Market  Offices.  Heckmondwike  :— 

A.  Graham  & Sons,  Huddersfield £3,74° 


[Thomas 

oskin  & Oliver. . . . 

]hn  Odgers  


j o I W.  H.  Jenkin £1 

J.  Berryman  1 

13  o J.  M.  Richards  

19  8 Wm.  Roberts.  Hel- 
o 0 | stone  (accepted).. 


£195  I T.  P.  Smith £185 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  8.  England's-lane, 
N.W..  lor  Messrs.  French  & Co.  Mr.  John  Moir  Kem.ard,  architect, 
13,  Railway  Approach,  London  Bridge 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  " Lord  Raglan  " 
tavern,  Wandswoith-road,  for  Mr.  H.  T.  Fowler.  Mr.  Thomas 
Milboum.  architect,  12.  Beaulieu  Villas.  Finsbury  Park  .— 

Lovejoy £2.50°  I Turtle  & Appleton  £1.990 

Lathey  Bros 2.370  Anley 1.976 

Spencer  & Co 2,150  Walker  1,850 

Beer  & Gash  2,097  I 


LONDON.— For  providing  additional  urinal  accommodation  for 
the  Finance  Department  in  the  rear  of  tne  head  office  01  the  School 
Board  lor  London,  and  for  other  work.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Archi- 

Davis  Bros £1,132  ! I Marchant  & Hirst  £520 

W.  Homett 947  B.  E.  Nightingale,  Albert 

W.  Downs 637  Embankment* 493 '■ 

Lilly  & Lilly.  Ltd 529  I 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  taking  down  five  partitions  and  providing  and 
fixing  eight  new  partitions  in  the  boys  and  girls'  departments  of  the 
Tennyson-strect  School.  Battersea,  and  for  other  works,  for  the 
School  Board  for  1-ondon.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect 

J Marsland £&oo  W.  V.  Goad £642 

W.  Hammond 705  , W.  Downs  610 

Holloway  Bros  703  I Peacock  Bros *82 

Lathey  Bros 699  F.  & H.  1 Higgs.  Lough- 

Garreit  & Son  664  I borough  June  nor.*  

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Warks  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  a complete  system  of  low 
pressure  hot  - water  apparatus  for  warming  the  whole  of  the 
Amberley-road  School,  Harrow-road,  lor  the  School  Board  for 
London : — 

J.  Gray  £457  I J-  & F-  May £b 

J.  Fiaser  & Son 442  Vaughan  & Brown,  Ltd 3! 

J.  F.  Clarke  & Sons 428  | T.  Potter  & Sons,  Ltd., 

Purcell  & Nobbs  4=3  I Oxford-street  * 3< 

W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons 423  I 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  providing  and  fixing  hot-water  coils  and  a boiler 
at  the  Eglinton-road  School,  Plumstead,  for  the  School  Board 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect : — 

Russell  & Co £398  0 I W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  ..£341 

Maguire  & Son  384  7 | Comyn  Ching  & Co 33; 

Vaughan  & Brown,  Ltd.  350  o J.  F.  Clarke  & Sons, 

J.  Fraser  & Son  n-. 

* Recommended  for  ai 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  repairs,  and  fittings  at  the  War- 
burton  Anns  ” public-house.  Mare-street,  Hackney,  N.E.,  for 
Messrs.  Holt  & Co.  Mr.  Fred  A.  Ashton,  architect,  3,  Crooked- 
lane.  E.C. : — 

Alterations.  &c.  Fittings.  Total. 

W.  J.  Maddison £1.470  £485  £t,955 

W.  Shurmur 1.377  495  1.872 

W.  Watson  1.185  577  1.76= 

J.  & H.  Cocks 1,167  565  1.732 

Hearle  & Farrow 1,149  £48  1,697 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  an  orphanage  (St.  I’ancras 
Female  Orphanage),  for  the  Governors.  Mr.  H.  II.  Bridgman, 
architect.  42,  Poultry,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Goss,  16,  John- 
street.  Bedford-row 

Higgs  & Hill £6.234  ' Howell  J.  Williams  £ 5.tf7 

Palmar.  & Fotheringham  . ' .026  Gregar  

B.  E.  Nightingale 5-993  loins  5.449 

Perry  & Co - 5.899  I Wall 5-39' 

E.  Lawrence  Sc  Sons  ....  ? Sr o 1 Scrivener  5-33H 

T.  Boyce  5,800  Richardson  5.315 

Vemall,  Danes,  & Co 5.797  I Lamble  

Simpson  St  Son  5-704  I 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  additional  class-room  to  the 
infants'  department  of  the  West  Ham  Parish  Schools,  for  the  Rev. 
R.  Arnold  Pelly.  M.A.,  and  managers.  Messrs.  Newman  & Jacques, 
architects,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C.  :— 

Cheffins £315  I Scott £273 

Reed  & Son 3C9  Hosking  238 

Bishop  & Webb 275  | North  Bros 227 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a school  on  the  site  111  Fatal 
reet,  Portland-street,  Walworth,  to  provide  accuiim.uuaiiuii  iu. 
children,  lor  the  School  Board  lor  London,  Mr.  1.  J.  Ba! 
Architect:—  , , 

■£i5.925  0 o I J.  Smith  & Sons  ..£15.260  - 
15900  o o G.  E.  Wains  & Sons  15,13 i 
■5.455  o 0 D.  uharteiis.  Page 

1 — estmlns.er  * ■ ■ ■”" 


__  M.  Patrick.. 

Miskin 

J.  Marsland  .... 
W.  Do’ 


■5-35- 


Kecommended  lor  occeptai.ce  by  the  Vi 


;s  Gomnmiee. 


in  connexion  with  the  n 


LONDON.— For  forming  a boiler-ro 
system  ot  heating  apparatus  about  1 
Lollege-street  Scnooi,  eamaen  Town. 

School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Arc 

VernaU,  Danes,  & Co.  ..£395  o I A.  M.  Sparks £334  « 

R.  A.  Yerbury  & Sons  . . 35a  o | Marchant  St  Hirst  J'J  < 

■ - — 335  o | Kirby  -Sc  Chase.  Homsey- 

ucepiai.ee  by  the  Works  committee. 


:y  A:  Drake 

W.  T.  Ballard  

• Recommended 


; first  and 


LONDON.— For  taking  down  two  partitions  on 
second  lloors  01  ihe  Ho.uen-street  School,  Battersea,  and  lor  pro- 
viding lour  new  partitions  in  lieu  theieol,  for  me  School  Board  lor 
Lonuon.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect 

W.  Hammond  £414  I W.  Downs  £3'£ 

Holloway  Bros 397  J - Garreit  & Son,  Old  I own, 

Lathey  Bros 375  Claphain  * 235- 

K.  E.  Williams  & Sons  . ...  32.  I ..  , _ 

• Recommended  lor  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Marsh-lane  School.  East 
Greenwich,  by  384  places,  lor  me  Scnooi  Boaid  lor  London,  mi. 

W Violt  ibi^Sons £3  774  I Kirk  &•  Randall £3->9i‘ 

A.  Reed  & son  3,040  Mid- Kent  Building  and 

P.  & H.  P.  Higgs J.5S6  I Contracting  Worss.  Ltd.  3,i6u 

B.  E.  Nightingale 3,360  1 J.  Shillitoe  Ac  Son  g95» 

J.  Smith  & Sons 3,275  | E.  Proctor,  Woolwich*  . . a.;3c 

• Recommended  for  acuepwu.ee  by  the  Works  coiiimittee. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  offices  for  all  departi 

Latimer-ioad  School,  Notiing  HiU,  and  also  f—  ■— 
system  01  drainage  l. 
cookery  centie,  lor  tl 

K.  A.  Yerbury  & Sons£i,525  o I G.  Lyford  

G.  Parker 1,499  ° 6.  Poiden 

McCormick  >!c  Sons. . . . 1.478  0 | Cowley  & Drake  . . 

E.  Triggs 1,410  0 j \ email,  Danes,  & 

B.  E.  isightingale 1.376  o|  12.  Albany-sireet 

* Recommended  for  auueptai.ee  by  the  Works  cc 


LONDON.— For  the 
Charlton,  by  336  places. 
J.  Bailey.  Aiu.uiect  .— 


nlargement  of  the  Lombard- wall  School. 


£11.7; 5 j J.  & M.  Patrick 
n-5,9  J.  Shillitoe  A:  Son  , 
11.51,  1 Kirk  ,v  Randall  .. 


commended  for  accepts 


gay  * 10 

:e  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  overhauling  the  heating,  cooking,  and  laundry 
apparatus  at  the  Highbuiy-gioVe  TlUant  School,  lor  the  Senoel 
Boaid  lor  London : — _ . ' 

J.  Fraser  & Son  £296  0 I J.  F.  Clarke  & Sons  ....£159  o. 

1\  Potter  & Sons,  Ltd.  255  0 Benham  Ok  Sons,  _ Ltd., 

J.  & F.  May  1B5  c | Wigmore-sti 


• Recommended  fc 


.eptoi 


e by  t 


e Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  walls,  gateways, 
&c.,  at  the  Waller-road  School,  Hatcham,  lor  the  School  Board  lor 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Aruhitect  :— 

Mid-Kent  Building  and  Con-  | J.  & C.  Bowyer £254 

trading  Works,  Ltd £368  J.  Brampton. 249- 

J.  Ok  A.  uldman 305  B.  E.  Nightingale 225. 

W.  Akers  & Co 292  1 H.  Leney,  Penge  * =ou 

• Recommended  lor  accepia..ce  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  glazed  sliding  partitions  ir 
the  girls'  ai.d  miants  departments  01  me  Laxon-street  School 
Bermondsey,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  : — 

Johnson  & go £230  I J.  Marsland  ............. ...£14 

Leeks  & Hooker  210  | W.  Downs,  Walworth-road*  13. 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  dividing  two  large  class-rooms  in  the  boys' and 
girls'  departments  of  tne  "Victoria”  School,  Starch  Green,  into 
lour  rooms,  lor  the  School  Board  for  London  : — 

H.  C.  Clifton £160  o I G.  Lyford  £127  o 

F.  T.  Chinchen  157  o G.  Neal, Chilworth -street, 

S.  Poiden  14°  ° w-*  IC5  °- 

Cowley  & Drake 137  •-  I _ 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


e infants'  depart- 


LONDON.— For  providing  n 
inent  of  the  Boundaiy-lane  Schc 

lor  London :—  J . | ' 

Davis  Bros £194  10  I w-  v-  Goad  £149  ■ 

G.  Parker  185  o R.  A.  Marshall iH7  ■ 

Mitchell  & Co 150  o | J.  Marsland,  Walworth.*  1.0  . 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  dividing  two  rooms  in  the  mixed  department  ofi 
the  Amberley-road  School,  Harrow-road,  accommodating  sixty  each, 
into  three  100ms  for  foity  each,  for  the  School  Board  lor  London  : — 

G.  H.  Scaly  £277  o I Stevens  Bros £>38  c 

p.  T.  Chinchen 220  o | G.  Neal  --  129  o 

H.  C.  Glincn 213  o I J.  Christie,  Shepherds 

Cowley  uV  Drake 175  r°  Bush* 118  O 

R.  A.  Yerbury  Sc  Sons  ..  150  0 | 

' Recommended  for  acceptance  by  tl 


c Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  interior  and  exterior  painting  at  the  Richard- 
street  Schools,  Liverpool-road,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  : — 

Dearing  & Sons  £s42  o I J-  Riley,  40,  N orth-street, 

Vemall,  Danes.  & Co.  . . 517  o N.  (accepted)  38°  c 

McCormick  & Sons  445  o Morrison  & Goodwin  .,  2701c- 

| G.  H.  Rowe  263  o 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  " Harry  " Tavern.  Bromley.  E. 
Messrs.  C.  Foulsham  & Herbert  Riches,  architects,  3,  Crooked-lane. 
E.C..  and  Bromley- by-Bow,  E. 

Oldrey  & Sons  £>.3I5 

J.  T.  Robey  .... 

Brown  & Kiuze.. 


, ..IT.  Osborn  & Sons  ... 

i,2c8  S.  Salt  

1,152]  Ellis  & Son  (accepted) 


..••£990 
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LONIX)N.-ForcarryinK  out  repairs  to  the  head  offices  of  the 
London  School  Board  on  the  Board  s printed  schedule  of  prices, 
e • e percentage  which  the  contractors  require  tc 

'- — -he  schedule  :— 


W.  Hornett plus  37)'  | Harrison  & Spooner  ....plusaai 

p'!7  & Ltlley,  Ltd 15  I B.  E.  Nightingale  • 17} 

e.|Mitaaj*o5  .......to*  3 


tender  is  not  complete,  the  Committee  are  of 
the  tender  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  with  an  addition 
mt.  fn  rh»  >--lul<i  be  accepted. 


NOTTINGHAM.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a house,  Somer. 
cotes,  for  Mr.  Merriman.  Mr.  Hy.  Harper,  an  hi  ect,  Market 


LON  DON—  For  repairs  to  the  " Duke  of  Edinburgh,"  Wanstead, 
a,  **$&*!*  & Herbert  Riches,  architects,  a, 

V^roolced-lane,  E.C.,  and  Bromlcy-by-Bcw.  E.  3 

'Vrndy  £.40  I I.  T.  Robey  £.27 

J.  Evans  136  | T.  Osborn  & Sons  * 115 

• Accepted. 


;rF?r  new  ?,-aircase  a*  31.  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  City. 
Mr  Herbert  Riches,  architect.  3.  Crooked-lane,  E C. 

].  Greenwood £159  | s.  J.  Scott  (accepted) £141 


_7or  providing  1 _ _ 

•top  floor  of  the  Everington -street  School,  Hammeninith!  .... 
222®?*?  cyJ‘?de,r  “d  smaI1  steara-purup  in  basement,  for  the 
ScIkkjI  Board  for  London,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect 
J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray  I W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  ..£159  0 

r V ' c -£*53  0 J- & F-  May-  Whetstone 

V >73  to  Park.  Lincolns  Inn- 

J.  F .aarke  ft  Sons  ,67  o|  fields* ,5,  0 

Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  taking  down 
Bonner-street  School,  Bethnal  Grec 
e London  School  Board  :— 


>S  I Gibb  & Co  

j.T.Robif  .~?.yyyyyy  ail | {vMte^smr Bow*] ! ;; ; ; ; ; 

Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


^?.FIEVDTAc?.?t,ted  at  a schedule  of  prices  for  alterations 
w*d,toL  jhS  r,0ag^  lnn-"  Nottingham-road.  Mansfield,  for 
the  Worksop  anti  Retford  Brewery.  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  R.  Frank 
VaUance.  architect,  Mansfield :— 


u?FiIELrF>— ?pt?d  at  a schedule  of  prices  for  additions 
.0  the  Wesleyan  Day  Schools,  Mansfield.  Mr.  R.  Frank  Vallance 
architect,  Mansfield  :— 

J.  Greenwood,  Mansfield. 


MANSFIELD.— Accepted  at  a schedule  of  prices  for  alterations 
vr,  e “£SS  Wes*9ate-  Mansfield,  for  Mr.  John  Witham. 

Mr.  R.  Frank  \ allance.  architect.  Mansfield  :— 

W.  S.  Cuddy.  Mansfield. 


MARGATE— For  the  erection  of  school  bui'dings  and  caretaker's 
■cottage,  together  with  boundary  walls  and  fences,  levelling  and 
forming  playgrounds.  Ac.,  at  Salmstone,  for  the  Margate  (United 
District)  School  Board.  Mr.  R.  Dalby  Reeve,  architect  10  the  Board, 
J°-  Lecil-sauare.  Margate.  Quantities  by  Mr.  John  S.  Quilter,  1 
tlphi,  W.C. : — 


“ o-cuii-square.  margate. 

Adam-street,  Adclphi,  W.C. 

Boundary 

For  the  For  Walls  and 

School  Caretaker's  Laying  out 
. . Buildings.  Cottage.  Playground.  Total. 

*■?-  - -- 

t So, *&■::  f.g“  % 

A.  S.  Ingleton  ....  4.848  0 4I9 

«aywart&P^,amor  5,015  0 449  o 39$  o 6,& 

W aimer* ’ 4,458  0 41a 

• Accepted. 


SOUTH ALI For  erecting  new  girls'  school,  with  seating 

accommodation  for  400  children,  for  the  Southall-Norwood  School 
&Brw  Mr'  Thos'  J,8weU-  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Young 

Dorey  & Co £6,196  I Foord  & Son  £6/ 

Thos.  Htscock 6.151  Wm.  Brown 6.c 

Nye  (Executors  of)  6.133  A.  & B.  Hanson 5,997 

Adamson  & Son 6.129 


SOUTHAMPTON.  — For  additions  to  school  buildings  (St. 
Marks),  Woolston.  for  the  St  Mary  Extra  School  Board.  Messrs, 
Mitchell,  Son,  & Gutteridge.  architects,  9,  Portland-street  South- 
ampton :— 

W.  Franklin £994  o I H.  Stevens  Sc  Co £874 

A W heeler  9>9  1Q  C.  & A.  Witt 850 

Playfair  it  Toole 008  0 | A.  Warden,  Southampton*  810 

• Accepted  subject  to  approval  of  Education  Department 


STOKH-UPON  TRENT  — For  erection  of  deaf.  dumb,  and  b'ind 
schools.  Stoke-on  1 rent,  for  the  united  Boards  of  the  district. 


Messrs  R.  Sent 
Whitfield 


ir  Sc  Sons,  architects.  Hanley 

..£12463  o Bennett j 

11.230  o K agnail  

11,300  o Godwin 

*0.999  18  Yoxall.  Stoke  • 

*0.989  0 I • Accepted. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT— For  additions  to  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Schools,  for  the  Stoke-on-Trent  Church  of  England  School  Board. 
Messsrs.  R.  Scrivener  d:  Sons,  architects,  Hanley:  — 

“ Pr'ce £000  I Ball  & Robinson  £815 

J-  Breeze 860  | T.  R.  Yoxall,  Stoke*  830 

• Accepted. 


SWAN  AGE— For  the  erection  of  stables  and  coach-hcuses 
ie  " Red  Lion  " Hotel,  Swanage,  for  Mr,  S.  W.  Bennett.  Mr.  W. 
Watts  Fookes.  architect  and  surveyor,  Wareham  .— 

SttoSHS* | »■  »•  *»»»♦  

[All  of  Swanage.] 


F.  Welstead. . 


• Accepted. 


SWANAGE  (Dorset).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings. 
Townsend-lane,  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Houston  & 
Houst-n,  t3.  Fuinival's-inn.  London:— 

F Wellstead £4.094  0 I Geo.  Pond  & Chas. 

W.  E.  Jones  Sc  Son 4,878  o Holt £3.957  o 

Geo.  Fenmgton  & Daniel  Hitchings 3.547  10 

H.  W.  White 4.330  o|  H.&J.  Hardy,  Swanage*  3,2.0  o 

* Accepted. 


£7-361 
7 33*  0 
7 230  o 
7-079  *9 


5.884 


TIBSHELF.— For  the  Tibshelf  Waterworks  Contract  No.  2 
(covered  seivice-reservoir.  cast-iron  mams,  valves,  apparatus.  &c  ). 
for  the  Blackwell  Rural  District  Council.  Messrs.  George  ar  d 
F.  W HnHcnn  msIiwm. 


Hodson,  engineers  :— 

J;  F-Price £6.365  9 o I Tames  Holmes.. 

U 5.37a  3 ro  I John  Lane 

1.  Tomlinson 


The  Clay  Cross  Co. 

F.  Eyre 

H.  Roberts  5,co- 
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MORECAMBE.— Accepted  for  additions  to  school  buddings. 
Anderton-stieet,  for  the  Poulton  School  Board.  Mr.  James 
architect’ - ,ChlteCt'  Durban  Lea'  Morecambe.  Quantities  by 
‘W  V<ntilaiinS-— J»  McNair.  More- 
**™g*'«  Bricklaying.— H'."MiileV,‘ ‘More-  I2'  ’S  9 
a,‘“'  Moore,  ' More-  94  0 0 

Slating  and  Pl'cLsteriiig.—vi'  J.'  Cross,' ' More-  73  ° ° 

cambe o 

Painting. — Morrell  Sc  Son.  Morecambe 3 4 7 

Total  £3t5  8 4 


WAREHAM.— For  the  erection  of  new  posting  stables  at  the 
"Red  Lion''  Hotel.  Wareham,  for  Mr.  W.  M.  Calcraft.  Mr.  W. 
Watts  Fookes,  architect  and  surveyor,  Wareham 
John  Laws  £293  [ George  Hobbs  (accepted)  . .£282 


[All  of  Wareham.] 


WAREHAM— For  alterations,  repairs  to  drains,  and  painting  at 
the  workhouse.  Mr.  W.  Watts  Fookes,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Wareham  : — 

George  Hobbs  (accepted) £102  2 6 

External  Painting. 

John  Laws  (accepted)  _£83  IO 


WAREHAM  (Dorset).— For  proposed  new  class  rooms,  porches. 
See.,  at  the  Congregational  Church.  Messrs.  Lawson  & Donkin, 
architects  and  surveyors.  Yelverton  Chambers.  Bournemouth. 
Quantities  supplied  — 

(*raV  £S*S  *6  3 1 Hobbs  485  o o 

Eaton  495  0 ol  W Laws  (informal)  . £441  0 o 

S3,.y  493  15  0 ! Ptarcy  433  >5  c 

Baker  485  19  6 Burt  & Vick.  Poole*..  433  o .> 

• Accepted. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 


I2i,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


\V ELLINGBOROUGH  — For  the  erection  of  two  cottage! 
Grange  I arm,  Irthlingborough.  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  M 
Edward  Sharman,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Wellingborough : — 

V'  £=56  0 | G Chapman  £200  . 


WEST  HAM.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings  (Frederick's 
road  School).  \ ictoria  Docks,  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  New 
man  iV  Jacques,  architects,  2.  Ben-court,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs 
K.  L.  Guitis  & Suns  : — 

Geo.  Sharpe  £23  gSS  | Reed  & Son  £22.421 

...  23  976  Kirkknight  & Co 21.90 

...  23,440  W.  J.  Maddison  21.751 

...  03.369 1 


.pson  & Co. 
Gregar  & Son  . 
Chessum  Sc  Son 


“WOKING— For  additions  to  school  buildings.  Maybury.  for  the 
School  Board.  Messrs.  Welman  Sc  Street,  architects.  Church-street 
Godaiming.  Quantities  by  architects 

Higglett  & Hammond  .£1  270  0 I A.  A.  Gale £t.*45  >c 

B*own 1.200  o | Ingram  & Son  1,127  c 

Whetbum  1,176  ol  WTnsladeBros  • 744  ( 

Hams  & Soa 1,150  o|  • Informal. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


, J- A.  S.—H.  C.—S.  &G. —(amount  should  have  been  stated)— 
W.  J.  E.  (too  late ; next  week).— A.  B. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
ubhc  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

It  e cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 


prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder, 


by  Friday  Morning  s Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  China.  Ceylon,  &c„  26s.  per  annum.  Remittance* 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDR1NIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
the  publisher  of  "THE  Builder,'  No.  46,  Catherine-street  W.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


DOULTING  STONE. 


CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 

(THE  DOULTING  STONE  COMPANY), 

DOULllAi  aHKPTON  - MALLET. 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C. 


HAM  HILL  STONEi 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUR 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke  • 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 


SPRAGUE  8s  CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-Lane,  E.C.  [Advt. . 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S.W.  i 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES,' 

For  1895,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  i/i  [Advt. I 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


Poloncean  isplalte. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAYING. 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 
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The  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament , 
Berlin. 

the  Builder  of 
January  6 of  last 
year  we  gave  the 
plans  of  the  two 
main  floors  of  the 
Berlin  Parliament 
Houses,  with  a 
detail  elevation  of 
the  central  portion 
of  the  facade,  and 
otographs  from  the  model  of  the  building 
epared  for  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  These 
it  did  not  of  course  form  a very  satisfactory 
inner  of  indicating  the  external  architecture 
a great  building,  but  they  gave  an 
;a  of  its  composition,  and  they  were 
that  was  available  at  the  time.  By  the 
urtesy  of  Professor  Wallot,  the  architect, 

: are  now  enabled  to  give  fuller  illustra- 
ns  of  this  building,  the  largest  and  most 
portant  edifice  in  progress  in  Europe  at 
e present  moment.  The  exterior  per- 
ective  view,  reproduced  from  a very  large 
d careful  line  drawing  by  Herr  Gustav 
ilmhuber  (the  architect  who  is  at  present 
gaged  in  designing  the  architectural 
itures  of  Professor  Begas’s  National 
Dnument  in  course  of  erection),  will  enable 
r readers  to  form  a better  opinion  of  the 
terior  aspect  and  architectural  treatment 
the  building  than  could  be  gained  from 
i reproduction  from  the  model. 

The  interior  view  of  the  south  hall  and 
urease,  from  a very  large  water-colour 
iwing  in  monochrome  (our  German  archi- 
itural  friends  are  heroic  in  the  scale  of  their 
iwings),  represents  the  view  on  entering 

1 building  by  the  central  entrance  on  the 
ath  flank,  the  right-hand  side  of  the  plan 
blished,  as  already  mentioned,  under  date 
January  6,  1S94.  There  is  a correspond- 
; entrance  of  similar  design  on  the  north 
nk  of  the  building,  but  without  the  stair- 
5e.  The  design  of  one  side  of  the  Council 
lamber  is  illustrated  from  the  architect’s 
irking-drawing ; the  effect  of  this  portion 

the  design  is,  however,  somewhat  dis- 
anted  in  the  drawing  by  the  huge  blank 
aces  on  the  walls,  which  are  ultimately  to 
occupied  by  large  paintings.  The  design, 
e that  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  is 
solutely  symmetrical,  the  drawing  showing 
ttle  more  than  half  of  the  wall,  the  centre 

2 being  in  the  middle  of  the  large  picture 


space.  An  illustration  of  the  sculptured 
panels  on  each  side  of  the  principal  entrance 
under  the  central  portico  gives  an  idea  of 
the  style  of  the  minor  sculptured  decorations 
ot  the  building.*  At  a future  date  we  may 
be  able  to  give  some  illustration  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  building,  to  which  consider- 
able importance  is  attached,  and  which  has 
been  the  result  of  competition  among  the 
leading  German  sculptors  of  the  day. 

The  Berlin  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
now  been  in  progress  for  eleven  years,  and 
about  1,100,000 /.  has  already  been  spent  on 
the  building.  A further  expenditure  of  about 
a quarter  of  a million  will  be  required  for  the 
entire  completion  of  the  building,  which  is 
not  expected  to  be  achieved  for  about  five 
years  more. 

The  building  was  the  outcome  of  two  suc- 
cessive'competitions,  in  1872  and  1882.  In 
the  second  competition  Herr  Wallot,  of 
Frankfort,  obtained  the  first  premium,  and 
Professor  Tiersch,  of  Munich,  the  second, 
and  Herr  Wallot  after  some  time  received 
the  commission,  but  with  instructions  to 
revise  his  competition  design.  During  1883 
three  sets  of  plans  had  to  be  prepared  in 
succession ; and  what  with  the  continual  altera- 
tions in  the  programme  of  the  special  com- 
mittee entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the 
building,  and  the  architect’s  own  modifica- 
tions, the  design  eventually  approved  by  the 
authorities  prior  to  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  varied  very  materially  from  the  pre- 
miated  design.  The  foundation-stone  was 
laid  in  June,  1884,  and  the  works  were 
commenced,  but  finality  as  to  the  design 
had  even  then  by  no  means  been  attained. 
The  architect  was  continually  harassed  by 
new  requirements,  and  the  want  of  a strong 
and  decided  policy  in  the  Committee  was 
much  felt.  Herr  Wallot  was  further  ham- 
pered by  a contradictory  desire,  on  the  part 
of  this  Committee,  to  retain  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  elevations  shown  in  the 
premiated  design,  in  spite  of  the  radical 
alterations  demanded  in  the  plan  and 
arrangement.  Among  these  were  the  lower- 
ing of  the  Council  Chamber  floor  by  about 
10  ft.,  and  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
cupola  from  the  centre,  over  the  Council 
Chamber,  to  a front  position.  Various  dis- 
crepancies between  plan  and  exterior  design 

*.  The  precise  position  of  these  panels  will  be  seen  in  the 
detail  elevation  of  the  central  portico  already  referred  to, 
published  among  our  illustrations  of  1894. 


were  thus  produced,  for  which  the  architect 
is  not  responsible.  The  plan,  for  instance, 
shows  the  piers  provided  and  partly  carried 
out  for  the  cupola  over  the  Council  Chamber, 
which  was  subsequently  condemned.  The 
minutes  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
erection  form  amusing  reading,  or  would  do 
so  if  the  spectacle  of  dilettante  incompetence 
and  want  of  purpose  which  they  display 
were  not  rather  a sorry  one.  The  moral 
of  the  whole  is — do  not  interfere  with  your 
architect. 

All  these  circumstances  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  archi- 
tectural success  or  failure  of  the  building. 
We  fear  there  is  little  probability  that  it  will 
be  much  admired  in  this  country ; and  in 
regard  to  one  feature,  the  central  cupola, 
with  its  ugly  lines  of  roof  and  its  lantern 
resting  on  iron  and  glass,  we  have  already 
expressed  our  opinion  that  it  is  probably  the 
worst  central  feature  erected  over  any 
national  Government  palace  in  the  world. 
The  fact  that  the  position  of  the  cupola  on 
plan  was  altered  after  the  building  was  com- 
menced cannot  be  held  as  accounting  for  or 
excusing  this  unhappy  superstructure.  The 
plan  shows  piers  of  sufficient  mass  to  have 
carried  something  better  than  this.  But 
in  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  design, 
English  architects  who  find  themselves  little 
in  sympathy  with  it  must  remember  the 
character  of  the  nation  for  which  it  is 
erected.  Except  as  regards  music  and  the 
mounting  of  plays  and  operas,  the  Germans 
of  the  modern  era  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
an  artistic  people.  But  they  are  a strong, 
resolute,  and  practical  nation,  and  still 
influenced  by  the  recent  memory  of  a great 
conquest.  And  there  is  something  in  the 
style  of  their  Palace  of  Parliament  which  not 
inaptly  reflects  and  expresses  these  charac- 
teristics. The  absolute  and  almost  defiant 
symmetry  of  the  plan  of  the  building,  with 
its  spacious  columned  halls  opening  right 
and  left  from  the  great  octagon  entrance- 
hall,  carries  an  assertion  of  power  and  display 
with  it.  The  solid  treatment  of  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  front,  between  the  portico  and 
the  angle  wings,  with  the  applied  columns 
so  completely  a portion  of  the  wall,  and  the 
heavy  stringcourse  under  the  windows  cut 
off  against  them,  has  a fine  effect ; and  the 
design  of  the  open  story  over  the  angle 
pavilions,  useless  as  it  is,  has  a certain 
originality  and  interest.  The  character  of 
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bravura  and  " swagger  ” about  the  sculp- 
tural decorations  strikes  English  eyes  as 
coarse,  but  it  is  at  all  events  not  deficient 
in  vigour,  and  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  traditions  of  German  decorative  art. 
The  building  would  not  suit  us,  still  less 
would  it  suit  the  French,  but  it  expresses  the 
German  character,  as  a national  building 
should ; indeed,  the  contrast  between  the 
Berlin  building  and  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville 
would  be  not  a bad  emblem  of  the  difference 
in  character  of  the  two  nations.  And  there 
are  fine  and  effective  portions  of  the  interior 
which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  illustrate, 
but  which  would  probably  command  general 
admiration.  If  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cupola  were  rebuilt  on  better  lines,  the 
building  would  be  an  adequate  representative 
one  for  the  German  nation.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  late  to  hope  that  this  improvement 
might  still  be  effected. 


ALPHABETS:  FROM  AN  ARTISTIC 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

HE  perception  that  the  design  and 
placing  of  letters  is  not  a mere 
matter  of  convenience  of  reading, 
but  includes  also  an  element  of 
artistic  effect,  has  been  quite  recently 
revived  among  us,  after  lying  dormant 
for  more  than  a century.  The  produc- 
tion of  a book  on  alphabets,*  giving  an 
outline  of  their  history  and  development,  but 
treating  them  also  with  special  reference  to 
the  question  of  design,  comes,  therefore,  at 
an  opportune  moment. 

In  the  present  day  we  have  mainly  to 
consider  the  question  of  printed  letters, 
except  in  regard  to  lettering  which  forms  a 
portion  of  a drawing,  and  is  executed  by  the 
artist.  Of  late  years,  as  everyone  must  have 
observed,  it  has  become  a common  practice 
with  those  who  make  sketches  of  architecture 
(more  especially)  for  publication  as  illustra- 
tions, to  incorporate  the  title  with  the  drawing, 
as  a portion  of  it,  to  be  reproduced  along  with 
it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  with  archi- 
tectural draughtsmen  and  sketchers  more 
particularly  that  this  practice  has  obtained, 
as  th'y  have  a keener  eye  for  decorative 
effect  than  many  other  classes  of  artists,  and 
prefer  to  render  their  title  a decorative 
addilion  to  the  drawing,  rattier  than  leave  it 
to  receive  the  printer  s “ line  ” as  an  excres- 
cence beneath  it.  No  one  has  done  better 
in  this  way  than  Mr.  Herbert  Railton,  whose 
titles  to  his  sketches  are  admirably  pic- 
turesque, and  have  received  the  compliment 
of  a considerable  amount  of  imitation.  The 
subject  of  artistic  style  in  ordinary  hand- 
writing is  not  without  its  interest,  though 
owing  to  the  hurry  in  which  correspondence 
in  the  present  day  has  to  be  carried  on  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  attending  to  style  in 
handwriting ; legibility  is  all  that  can  be 
attained,  and  more  than  many  correspondents 
even  aim  at ; while  the  increasing  use  of  the 
typewriter,  with  its  ugly  mechanically-formed 
letters,  is  more  and  more  tending  to  deprive 
correspondence  of  its  individuality  of 
character. 

But  in  the  days  before  printing,  when 
writing  was  carried  on  slowly  and  delibe- 
rately, and  for  several  centuries,  during  the 
Mediaeval  period,  was  used  mainly  for  the 
transcribing  of  books  and  the  drawing  out  of 
official  documents,  such  as  charters  and 
deeds  of  gift,  the  style  and  formation  of  the 
letters  was  evidently  as  important  a con- 
sideration as  it  ever  was  in  the  best  days  of 
printing,  and  some  forms  of  printed  letters 
have  been  directly  derived  from  forms  pre- 
viously used  in  manuscript. 

Mr.  Strange’s  treatment  of  the  subject, 
therefore,  commences,  naturally,  with  manu- 
script alphabets,  though  the  very  first  ex- 
ample he  gives,  not  from  manuscript  but 
from  Roman  capitals  carved  in  stone  (fig.  i),t 

* “ Alphabets  : a Handbook  of  Lettering,  with  Historical, 
Critical,  and  Practical  Descriptions."  By  Edward  F. 
Strange.  London  and  New  York  : George  Bell  & Sons.  1895. 

+ The  examples  given  in  this  article  are  reproduced  from 
Mr.  Strange’s  pages,  but  nearly  all  of  them  in  considerably 
reduced  size,  being  given  here  mainly  in  explanation  of  our 
remarks.  In' the  book  itself  they  will  be  found  on  a larger 
scale. 


is  remarkable  as  showing  how  completely 
the  Romans  settled  for  all  the  succeeding 
centuries  the  main  form  of  capital  letters. 
This  alphabet,  as  the  author  observes, 
is  the  ideal  one  for  inscriptions  on 

ABC  D 
E F C H 

I L M N 
O P Q R 

STYX 

Fig.  1. — Reman  Capitals  carved  in  stone. 

stone  on  a grand  scale,  and  is  a charac- 
teristic monument  of  the  Roman  nation. 
Cut  inscriptions,  however,  are  one  thing, 
and  written  inscriptions  another,  and  com- 
paratively early  in  the  Christian  era  we 
see  how  the  freedom  of  line  available  with, 
and  even  suggested  by,  the  use  of  the  pen  in 
one  form  or  another,  began  to  show  itself  in 
the  increased  licence  taken  in  the  forming  of 
letters,  the  temptation  to  indulge  a kind  of 
draughtsman-like  flourish  and  abandon  in 
the  treatment  of  the  extremities  of  letters, 
and  to  seek  picturesque  effect  in  carrying 
certain  letters  above  or  below  the  general 
line  of  writing.  This  latter  habit  reached  an 
inconvenient,  and  even  ludicrous,  excess  in 
the  official  writing  of  the  early  Mediaeval 
period  ; many  of  our  readers  have  probably 
noted  the  exaggerated  form  of  this  style  of 
writing  in  some  of  the  Mediaeval  documents 
which  are  to  be  seen  by  every  visitor  in  the 
cases  in  the  King’s  Library  at  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Strange  gives  one  specimen 
of  this  type  of  writing,  “ Venture  diplo- 
matique,” from  a MS.  of  the  date  a.d.  i i 19, 
though  the  extension  of  the  letters  upward 
and  downward  is  by  no  means  so  abnormally 
developed  as  in  other  examples  of  later  date. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a great 
amount  of  writing  produced,  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  especially, 
which  is  almost  as  neat,  regular,  and  finished 
as  print ; Mr.  Strange  gives  a beautiful 
example  from  a Sallust  of  the  seventh 
century. 

In  these  and  other  ancient  examples  it  is 
remarkable  how  evidently  the  scribe  was 
possessed  by  the  idea  of  giving  his  page  a 
decorative  effect,  a consideration  which 
seems  in  fact  to  have  often  quite  taken 
precedence  of  any  desire  to  render  it  easily 
legible.  A typical  example  in  this  sense  is 
that  of  the  Lombardic  writing  from  a MS.  of 
the  thirteenth  century  (fig.  2),  at  the  monastery 


V.Y  >v!vW 

tnincrccft'-  qnof  tthtj 

gfrrrti.  vnghuf 

Fig.  2. — Lombardic  Writing:  thirteentl 
century. 

of  La  Cava.  This  is  unquestionably  decorative 
in  effect,  and  has  a fine  bold  character,  but 


it  is  certainly  not  very  legible  writing.  Am 
perhaps  in  the  maintenance  of  this  kind  o 
decorative  conventional  hand  we  may  fim 
one  explanation  of  the  illiterate  charaete 
attributed  to  many  great  men  in  the  earh 
and  middle  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
Writing  was  then  a special  profession,  and  1 
was  obviously  not  to  the  interest  of  the  pro 
fessional  scribe  to  make  the  matter  easy  t< 
outsiders,  any  more  than  it  is  to  the  interes 
of  lawyers  to  draw  up  legal  documents  ii 
ordinary  vernacular  English,  or  of  doctors  t< 
write  prescriptions  in  intelligible  language 
In  each  of  the  cases  there  has  been  a pro 
fessional  “ mystery  ” to  keep  up ; thi 
Mediaeval  scribe  had  every  inducement  no1 
to  write  so  that  everyone  could  eithe 
imitate  or  understand  his  writing  ; and  tha 
Charlemagne  could  not  write  his  name  wa: 
perhaps,  for  the  age,  no  more  evidence  o 
want  of  learning  than  for  a modern  sovereigi 
to  be  unable  to  draw  up  a conveyance  it 
proper  legal  phraseology. 

Coming  to  the  age  of  printing,  we  find  ii 
the  early  block  type  a striking  similarity  witl 
some  of  the  penmanship  which  preceded  it 
and  when  we  come  to  the  great  era  of  the  six 
teenth  century  the  author  tells  us  that  th< 
“ italic  ” form  of  type,  which  has  played  sucl 
a large  part  in  printing  ever  since  it  wa: 
introduced,  is  credibly  reported  to  have  beer 
evolved  by  its  author,  Francesco  de  Bologna 
from  an  imitation  of  the  handwriting  o 
Petrarch.  No  one  who  has  studied  am 
examples  of  the  noble  and  beautiful  hand 
writing  used  by  some  of  the  great  Italiar 
artists  and  men  of  letters  of  the  Renaissance 
period,  will  have  any  difficulty  in  believinj 
in  this  origin  of  the  “ italic  ” type,  which  hat 
the  advantage  of  combining  the  regularity  o 
print  with  the  appearance  of  the  free  curve, 
of  handwriting.  We  are  so  accustomed  ir 
modern  days  to  regard  italics  as  a specia 
form  of  type  to  emphasise  or  set  apart  a 
special  sentence,  that  many  who  are  no 
familiar  with  “ olde  bookis  ” probably  hardlj 
realise  that  this  was  at  one  time  an  accepter 
form  of  type  for  some  of  the  most  carefull] 
produced  editions  of  the  Latin  classics 
There  have  been  some  attempts  to  revive  i' 
recently,  as  in  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  preface  tr 
the  charming  illustrated  edition  of  “ Pride 
and  Prejudice,”  published  by  Mr.  George 
Allen,  but  we  doubt  if  modern  readers  wil 
take  to  it.  However  pleasing  it  may  look  or 
the  page,  as  to  general  effect,  it  is  certainlj 
far  less  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  eyes,  foi 
continuous  reading,  than  Roman  type. 

In  fact,  we  may  take  it  that  Roman  type 
in  one  modification  or  another,  is  fixed  as  the 
type  of  modern  books.  The  blackletter  type 
has  long  been  such  a curse  to  Germar 
literature,  that  it  is  a wonder  that  it  has  nol 
been  exterminated  long  since.  We  musl 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Strange’s  pages  for  a 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  lettering  which 
have  been  used  and  abandoned  since  the 
Renaissance.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say 
that  the  most  usual  form  of  type  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  of  late  been  almost 
universally  condemned  by  those  who  have 
made  a special  study  of  the  subject.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Strange,  we  owe  our  modern  form 
of  type  more  especially  to  the  influence  of 
Bodoni,  who,  however,  was  not  a born  nine- 
teenth century  man,  but  lived  into  the 
present  century,  and  his  manual  of  specimens 
was  published  by  his  widow  in  1818.  The 
author  gives  some  specimens  of  his  type, 
and  contrasts  it  with  specimens  of  the 
eighteenth-century  types  of  Caslon  and 
Wilson.  There  is,  perhaps,  a little 
exaggeration  both  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  Bodoni  type  and  the  praise  of  the 
eighteenth  century  specimens,  and  allowance 
must  be  made  for  a certain  interest  of 
archaeological  sentiment  attaching  to  the 
eighteenth  century  forms.  Bodoni’s  type 
has  the  merit  of  high  finish  and  very  legible 
quality,  whereas  some  of  the  Caslon  speci- 
mens rather  want  finish,  though  for  legible 
quality  they  are  excellent.  The  distinction 
is  that  the  finish  of  the  Bodoni  type  is 
mechanical  finish  and  wants  character ; 
moreover,  the  thin  lines  of  the  letters  are  so. 
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thin  as  to  take  away  from  the  solidity  of 
appearance  of  the  letter,  and,  in  fact,  actually 
to  weaken  it ; while  this  attenuation  of  the 
thinner  lines  also  prevents  the  page  from 
presenting  so  even  a distribution  of  black 
and  white  as  is  shown  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  forms  of  type.  Mr.  Strange  points 
out  another  source  of  the  poor  and  mechani- 
cal effect  of  Bodoni's  style  of  letter,  in  the 
fact  that  he  reduced  to  the  smallest  pro- 
portion the  gradated  portion  of  the  curves. 
Two  lines  in  Caslon  and  Bodoni  type  may 
be  compared  here  (figs.  3,  4);  as  every  one 

Quoufque  tandem 
abutere  Catilina,  p 

Quoajque  tandem  a- 
butere , Catilina, pa- 

Fig.  g. — Caslon  Type:  1766. 

Quousque  tandem  a- 
butere,  Catiiina,  pa- 
nentia  nostra?quam- 
diu  nos  etiam  furor 
istetuus  eluded  quern 
ad finem  sese  effrena- 

Fig.  4. — Bodoni  Type  : present  century. 

who  has  attended  to  the  subject  knows,  the 
effect  of  a differing  design  on  the  type  is 
often  not  fully  appreciable  until  a whole 
page  of  the  two  is  compared.*  Part  of  the 
character  of  the  Caslon  specimen,  it  will  be 
seen  on  close  examination,  arises  from  the 
oblique  terminations  of  the  extremities  of 
the  shanks  of  letters  (see  the  first  strokes  of 
the  n and  m,  and  the  top  of  the  b and  d 
shanks,  for  instance).  This  is  also  a charac- 
teristic of  the  beautiful  fount  ol  Roman  type 
which  Mr.  Morris  has  designed  for  his  work 
at  the  Ivelmscott  Press,  and  which  for  legible 
character  combined  with  well-balanced  effect 
on  the  page  seems  quite  perfect,  and  is 
superior  to  the  Caslon  specimens.  Mr. 
Morris  designs  the  loop  of  the  small  e 
with  an  oblique  closing  line  also,  which  con- 
tributes very  much  to  the  consistency  of 
character  of  the  type. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  want  of  bold- 
ness and  character  in  design  which  Mr. 
Strange  justly  complains  of  in  the  Bodoni 
capitals,  is  to  some  extent  a defect  of 
the  Roman  carved  alphabet  above  quoted 
(fig.  1),  as  will  be  readily  perceived  on 
comparing  it  with  the  letters  given  by 
Mr.  Strange  (fig.  5)  from  the  tomb  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  (Italian  fourteenth 
century).  For  plain  letters  there  could 
hardly  be  more  finely  designed  capitals 
than  these,  which  can  be  studied  on  a much 
larger  scale  on  Mr.  Strange’s  page.  One 
important  point  to  be  noted  in  this  lettering 
is  the f freehand  character  of  the  design, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  reducible  to,  or 
derived  from,  geometrical  curves.  Mr.  Strange 
speaks  quite  rightly,  in  one  passage  in  his 
book,  in  favour  of  this  freehand  designing  of 
letters,  and  observes  that  letters  geometrically 
formed  from  portions  of  circles  are  seldom 
interesting  or  satisfactory  in  character, 
though  he  does  give  one  specimen  of  a fine 
black-letter  alphabet  of  Albert  Durer’s  in 
which  the  letters,  as  shown  in  a construction 
diagram,  are  all  reducible  to  collocations  of 
small  squares.  It  may  be  questioned 


* To  many  persons,  we  believe,  it  is  not  appreciable  even 
then.  The  type  of  this  journal  was  changed  one  day  four 
or  live  years  ago,  from  the  type  of  the  usual  modern  class 
—the  Bodoni  class— to  the  one  more  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  style  which  we  have  since  used.  But  we  never  had 
any  evidence,  at  all  events,  that  a single  reader  had  noticed 
the  difference. 


however  whether  the  result  might  not  have 
been  just  as  good  if  the  construction  had 
been  less  formal,  though  the  formality 
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form  of  the  letter  P in  this  alphabet  is 
curious.  To  the  horrible  class  of 
things  called  "fancy  lettering”  Mr.  Strange 
naturally  devotes  little  attention,  bejond 


VXT 

Fig.  g. — Capitals : Italian,  fourteenth  century. 

perhaps  gives  a specially  architectural 
character  to  the  lettering,  when  used  on  a 
large  scale. 

At  the  present  time,  among  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  artistic  aspect  of 
lettering,  the  preference  is  for  the  Renais- 
sance form  of  Roman  letters  such  as  aie 
illustrated  in  fig.  5 ; nor  could  a finer  model 
be  found.  It  is  a form  of  letter  at  once 
artistic  and  legible,  and  is  far  superior  in 
refinement  of  taste  to  any  of  the  forms  of 
“ black  letter  ” which  were  not  long  ago  so 
much  in  fashion  for  ornamental  titles  and 
inscriptions.  There  is  plenty 
of  room,  however,  for  variety 
of  taste  and  fancy  in  designing 
letters  in  this  general  style,  but 
without  a slavish  adherence  to 
precedent.  It  appears  that 
the  Americans  have  already 
made  some  very  good  and 
successful  experiments  in 
variations  of  alphabets  mainly 
founded  on  Renaissance  forms, 
of  which  several  are  given  in 
Mr.  Strange’s  book,  and  are 
worth  attention.  A form  of 
Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  of  the 
seventh  century  (fig.  6), 
though  some  of  the  letters 
would  be  too  archaic  and 
enigmatical  for  modern  use, 
affords  a fine  suggestion  for 
cases  in  which,  for  a special 
architectural  and  decorative 
effect,  a very  square,  simple, 
and  monumental  form  of  letter 
is  wanted.  The  forms  of  the 
N and  O are  noteworthy,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  Greek 


Fig.  6.—  Anglo  Saxon  : seventh  century. 

giving  a few  of  the  worst  forms  to  show 
what  descents  can  be  made  in  this  direction  ; 
but  we  are  surprised  to  observe  that,  while 
evincing  a righteous  horror  of  these,  he  can 
speak  in  such  admiring  terms  of  what  he 
calls  the  "very  beautiful  alphabets  of  ribbon- 
letters  ” of  the  sixteenth  century ; German, 
of  course  ; no  other  country,  let  us  hope, 
would  have  been  guilty  of  them.  We  should 
call  them  detestable.  Is  it  merely  because 
they  are  old  that  Mr.  Strange  feels  a tender- 
ness for  them,  and  wastes  two  pages  of  illus- 
trations on  them  ? 

The  arrangement  of  lettering  as  well  as 
the  form  of  type  is  now  receiving  a good 
deal  of  revived  attention  from  artists  and 
artistic  writers.  It  is  a common  thing  now 
to  find  the  arrangement  of  lettering  on  a 
title-page,  for  instance,  instead  of  being  left 
to  the  routine  of  the  printer  and  his  long  and 
short  lines,  made  a special  study  in  regard 
to  its  arrangement  on  the  page,  especially  in 
books  on  subjects  connected  with  decorative 
art  of  any  kind.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
taste  is  somewhat  too  obviously  archaeo- 
logical— an  imitation  of  an  old  style  of  title- 
page  ; but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  design 
in  such  work  without  dropping  into  mere 
archaism.  One  of  the  sources  of  effect  and 
character,  especially  in  the  use  of  the 
Renaissance  form  of  Roman  lettering,  lies  in 
the  treatment  of  single  letters  in  a special 
manner,  following  some  suggestion  arising 
out  of  their  general  form,  or  in  the  linking 
of  letters  or  placing  one  within  another. 
As  Mr.  Strange  observes,  this  kind  of  fancy 
should  be  sparingly  indulged,  but  within 
proper  limits  it  is  a source  of  a good  deal  of 
characteristic  effect.  An  example  given  by 


Fig . 7. — Romano- British  Lead-Stamp. 

Mr.  Strange  (fig.  7)  from  a stamped  in- 
scription on  a Romano-British  pig  ot 


ion  cnla  comunton:-  ijue  ffa^uwa 
ion  inui  muc|o  enla  Santi&mesu- 
■vioa  v cuuicion  oeuoaon  a/mnhsst 

ma . 0 aios  rmo.ampLpt 

■ 

SSiCT^/'ncanov/ : ; : 


Fig.  8. — Handwriting  Stcnish,  1570. 
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lead,  is  interesting  as  showing  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  this  kind  of  device  in  a 
case  in  which  it  was  evidently  not  used  for 
any  aesthetic  reason,  but  merely  for  the  sake 
of  compression.  The  maker  of  this  inscrip- 
tion found,  as  modern  designers  of  inscrip- 
tions often  find,  that  L and  T are  very 
suggestive  letters  to  play  with  a little.  Any 
device  of  this  kind  should  always  appear, 
however,  to  emphasise  some  natural  charac- 
teristic of  a letter ; the  vertical  character  of 
T,  the  long  horizontal  limb  of  L,  the  tail  of 
R or  Q,  &c.  In  the  case  of  written  titles 
•on  drawings,  the  artist  still  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  character  in  pure  pen- 
manship, for  which  he  will  find  many 
suggestive  hints  in  Mr.  Strange’s  pages, 
always  remembering  that  the  character  of 
the  writing  instrument  used  must  determine, 
to  some  extent,  the  character  of  the  writing. 
Both  Italian  and  Spanish  manuscripts  are 
rich  in  suggestions  for  the  study  of  artistic 
handwriting.  The  Spanish  forms  are  less 
known  than  the  Italian,  and  we  reproduce 
(fig.  S)  a portion  of  an  example  of  beautiful 
Spanish  writing  by  Lucas  of  Madrid  (late 
sixteenth  century),  an  example  of  what  is 
•called  the  “ redondilla  " hand,  and  is  a model 
of  clear  and  clean  design  in  hand-writing. 

There  is  far  more  both  in  the  way  of  in- 
formation and  examples  in  Mr.  Strange’s 
book  than  we  have  been  able  to  indicate  ; in 
fact,  there  is  not  a superfluous  page  in  it 
(except  the  ribbon-letters),  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a book  of  under  300  pages 
with  more  information  compressed  into  it. 
There  is  a great  deal  in  it  to  suggest  thought 
and  new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  and  the  turning  over  the  numerous 
examples  engraved  on  its  pages  is  in  itself 
a training  to  the  eye  in  the  appreciation  of 
varieties  of  letter-form.  A list  of  books  of 
reference  on  manuscripts,  painting,  collec- 
tions of  alphabets,  &c.,  is  added  at  the  end 
of  the  book. 


NOTES. 

iiwAj^^l'll  E important  paper  read  by  General 
wKSm  Annenkoff  at  the  International 
tfsf  EEl  Geographical  Congress,  though  a 
iwraffiril  little  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
subject  for  such  a Congress,  merits  every 
attention.  The  main  point  of  it  was,  the 
importance  of  taking  a world-wide  survey  of 
the  conditions  of  food-produce  and  labour. 
He  showed  by  statistics  how  unequal  was 
the  supply  and  the  consumption  of  food  in 
various  countries.  What  was  required  was 
to  produce,  with  the  least  possible  loss  of 
human  strength,  the  greatest  possible  sum 
of  the  produce  most  necessary  to  the  com- 
forts of  all.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  said,  it 
was  necessary  to  explore  and  study  new 
countries  with  a view  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  amount  of  produce  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices,  by  selecting  what  would  be 
the  most  advantageous  productions  to  send  to 
countries  where  the  inhabitants  had  the  means 
of  producing  things  of  greater  value.  Both 
countries,  the  one  providing  and  the  one 
importing,  must  be  provided  for  on  equal 
conditions  of  cheap  rates  ; and  that,  he  sug- 
gested, was  the  end  to  which  the  efforts  of 
geographical  societies  should  be  directed  in 
our  day.  It  would  have  been  more  correct 
to  say,  “ one  of  the  ends  ; ” but  at  all  events, 
this  is  a new  and  practical  application  of  the 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge.  Every- 
thing seems  to  be  tending  in  the  present  day 
towards  a generalisation  of  work  and  statistics 
for  the  world  at  large.  We  are  probably 
within  measureable  distance  of  the  adoption 
ot  a " world-time,”  when  an  immense  amount 
of  inconvenience  will  be  saved  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  local  time  and  the  unification  of  clock- 
time for  all  latitudes.  Nothing  but  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  civilised  Governments  is 
required  to  effect  this — or  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  great  States,  for  the  lesser  ones  will 
be  under  the  necessity  of  following  them. 
Another  evidence  of  this  generalising  ten- 
dency is  to  be  seen  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Geographical  Congress  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a world  map  to  the  scale  ol 


1 — 1,000,000,  to  be  available  equally  by  all 
countries.  The  Congress  has  made  two 
important  steps  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object,  by  agreeing  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  Greenwich  meridian, 
and  on  the  metre  as  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment. The  question  of  language  to  be 
adopted  is  a more  difficult  one,  and  is 
to  be  reported  on  to  the  next  Congress  at 
Berlin.  We  should  expect  that  for  all  merely 
descriptive  matter  the  French  language 
would  be  agreed  upon,  as  the  most  general 
language  of  intercommunication  among 
educated  people  of  different  nations  ; but  in 
regard  to  the  naming  of  places  we  should 
suggest  that  the  most  rational  and  logical 
system  would  be  to  write  the  names  as  they 
are  written  in  the  country  to  which  they 
belong.  We  should  then  fix  the  names  of 
towns  finally,  and  get  rid  of  the  anomaly  of 
a city  being  called  “London”  in  one  lan- 
guage and  “ Londres  ” in  another,  “ Koln  ” 
in  one  country  and  “Cologne”  in  another, 
and  so  on.  This  assimilation  of  names 
would  be  a great  convenience,  and  it  seems 
fair  to  assume  that  each  country  has  a right 
to  dictate  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  its 
own  cities.  Besides  which,  each  country 
would  be  much  more  ready  to  adopt  the  map 
if  it  found  its  own  cities  and  places  spelt  in 
its  own  traditional  manner. 


WE  are  glad,  of  course,  to  see  that 
various  gentlemen  who  feel  an 
enlightened  interest  in  Greek  archaeology 
are  promising  subscriptions  to  the  British 
School  at  Athens  for  five  years  to  come,  or 
have  given  liberal  donations ; all  honour  to 
them  ; but  this  is  only  a half  measure.  What 
we  want  is  to  see  the  British  School  at 
Athens  endowed  by  the  British  Government ; 
and  that  moreover  is  what  it  is  the  moral 
duty  of  the  Government  to  do.  No  one  who 
cares  for  seeing  the  place  of  England  in 
archceological  investigation  honourably  main- 
tained can  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  that. 


THE  next  Trades’  Union  Congress  will 
meet  under  peculiar  and  novel  circum- 
stances, for  some  very  familiar  and  by  no 
means  unimportant  delegates  will  be  missing. 
Following  the  example  of  their  Durham 
neighbours,  the  miners  of  Northumberland 
have  decided  not  to  send  representatives  to 
the  forthcoming  Congress.  The  northern 
miners  are  outspoken  men,  and  have  given 
their  reasons  for  taking  this  step  with 
characteristic  frankness.  They  are  not 
unwilling  to  fall  in  line  with  their  fellow- 
workers  for  useful,  practical  purposes  ; but 
they  regard  the  Congress  as  being,  at 
the  present  time,  a mere  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  extreme,  unpractical  Socialists. 
This  is  a serious  blow  to  the  latter, 
coming,  as  it  does,  just  as  they  have 
experienced  such  a rebuff  at  the  polls.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  further  secessions  from 
the  Trades  Union  Congress,  but  it  would  not 
be  surprising  were  other  bodies  to  take  up  a 
similar  attitude  to  that  of  the  miners  of  the 
north.  Looking  back  at  past  gatherings,  it 
is  patent  enough  to  outsiders  that  the  bulk 
of  the  proceedings  is  simply  so  much  time 
wasted  in  vain,  wild  talk,  and  in  passing 
barren  and  impracticable  resolutions.  This 
is  beginning  to  be  recognised  from  within. 


THE  question  raised  in  the  action  of  the 
Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  v.  the 
County  of  London  and  Brush  Electric 
Lighting  Company  is  one  of  considerable 
importance  to  public  authorities  and  electric 
lighting  companies.  It  was  whether,  under 
the  terms  ot  the  provisional  order  which 
authorised  the  placing  of  “ boxes  ” under  the 
streets  for  certain  purposes,  the  defendants 
were  at  liberty  to  construct  chambers  of 
considerable  size  under  the  streets  of  the 
plaintiffs'  district.  WThen  electric  lighting 
first  came  in  it  was  the  universal  custom 
to  have  separate  transformers,  and  there- 
fore separate  transformer -chambers,  for 


each  house.  It  is  now  found  far  more 
economical  to  have  what  are  called  trans- 
former sub-stations — i.e.,  to  have  several 
transformers  together  at  particular  points, 
and  to  supply  the  energy  by  means 
of  these,  at  a lower  pressure,  to  all 
houses  within  a radius  of  about  200  yards. 
The  size  of  the  transformer-chambers  which 
the  defendants  claim  the  right  to  put  under 
the  public  streets  was  10  ft.  3 in.  deep, 
7 ft.  6 in.  long,  by  5 ft.  6 in.  wide,  the  use 
of  chambers  of  this  size  having  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  objection 
of  the  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  was  that 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  sanctioning  these 
chambers,  had  authorised  something  which, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Parliamentary 
order,  the  defendants  were  not  entitled  to  use. 
On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  gave 
judgment,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
transformer  chambers  were  11  boxes  ” under 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  not  gone  beyond  their  power 
in  sanctioning  them.  The  action  was  accord- 
ingly dismissed,  with  costs.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  taking  up  of  these  large  spaces 
underneath  the  street  is  a very  serious 
matter.  The  Board  of  Trade  will  have 
plenty  to  do  in  reconciling  conflicting 
interests,  as  these  transformer  chambers 
will  often  be  extremely  inconvenient 
for  many  public  purposes.  The  public  will 
not  be  very  easily  satisfied  as  to  their  safety, 
the  many  accidents  last  winter  due  to  explo- 
sions of  coal-gas  in  street-boxes  having 
naturally  made  them  careful.  It  will  also 
impose  on  the  London  County  Council  a 
greatly-increased  obligation  in  the  way  of 
supervision,  with  a corresponding  increase  of 
cost  to  the  ratepayers.  To  set  off  against 
these  drawbacks,  the  permission  to  make 
these  chambers  will  be  a great  boon  to 
electric-lighting  companies,  and  will  en- 
courage them  to  extend  their  sphere  of 
operations  to  poorer  districts  with  a reason- 
able expectation  of  profit. 


THE  case  of  Wood  v.  the  London  County 
Council,  heard  before  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence, 
appears  to  settle  a point  of  some  importance 
in  regard  to  carriage-ways  for  access  to  a 
block  of  houses  in  flats,  built  as  a quadrangle 
with  a courtyard  opening  from  the  street. 
The  appellant  had  been  convicted  before  a 
magistrate  for  an  infringement  of  Section  7 
of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  in  “ laying 
out  a street  forcarriage  traffic”  without  having 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  judges  reversed  themagistrate's 
decision.  The  appellant  had  built  mansions 
round  a quadrangle  on  a site  formerly  occu- 
pied by  buildings,  and  proposed  to  leave  a 
lawn  with  a carriage-way  round  it,  wide 
enough  for  carriages  and  cabs  brought  there 
by  the  tenants  of  the  mansions.  The  entrance 
was  closed  by  gates,  and  the  whole  thing, 
the  learned  judges  said,  “was  as  private  as 
could  be.”  The  court  had  not  been  asked  to 
define  the  word  “ street,”  and  did  not  attempt 
it.  But  it  decided  that  this  was  not  a “ street.” 
We  entirely  concur  in  the  decision,  though 
we  think  the  County  Council  was  justified  in 
bringing  the  original  action  in  order  to  test 
the  point. 


THE  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ot 
Lowestoft,  in  his  last  annual  report, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  sewer  ventila- 
tion by  open  manholes  bore  a casual 
relationship  to  the  increase  in  diphtheria 
throughout  the  country ; we  presume  this 
latter  phrase  means  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lowestoft.  At  all  events,  the  Local  Sanitary 
Authority  has  ordered  that  every  surface 
ventilator  within  fifty  yards  of  a ventilating- 
shaft,  and  also  any  within  fifty  yards  of  any 
public  or  large  private  school,  shall  be  closed  ; 
and  that  the  remaining  surface  ventilators 
should  be  closed  in  succession  as  soon  as  a 
ventilating-shaft  should  have  been  erected 
within  fifty  yards  of  them.  If  the  erection  of 
ventilating-shafts  at  Lowestoft  is  progressing, 
the  Medical  Officer  will  in  his  next  Report 
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be  in  a position  to  give  us  some  information 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  change  on  the 
prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  the  town.  The 
flushing  of  the  sewers  with  sea-water,  which 
at  a seaside  place  can  be  had  for  the 
pumping,  is  strongly  recommended,  the 
Medical  Officer  urging  that  there  is  “ no 
better  fluid  for  the  purpose.” 


THE  Annual  Report  of  the  Carpenters’ 
Company,  for  1895,  states  that  the 
examinations  at  the  Stratford  Institute  have 
been  very  satisfactory  in  their  results,  the 
grant  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
being  considerably  larger  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Referring  to  the  series  of  popular 
lectures  given  during  the  past  year,  regret  is 
expressed  that  more  members  “ of  the 
Livery”  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  attending  these  lectures.  The 
report  concludes  as  follows  : — 

‘ ‘ The  Court  feel  sure  that  the  large  amount  of 
educational  work  they  are  carrying  out  will  be  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  Company  in  the  event 
of  any  further  inquiry  as  to  the  funds  of  the  City 
Guilds,  and  connected  as  we  now  are  with  other 
Companies  at  Titchfield-street,  they  believe  that  a 
permanent  bond  of  union  has  been  established,  and 
will  be  able  to  show  that  an  amount  of  useful  work 
is  being  accomplished  far  beyond  the  ideas  of  those 
who  are  disposed  to  question  the  desirability  of  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Companies.  '' 


HAVING  lately  established  their  school 
in  the  new  premises,  Barnard’s  Inn, 
the  Mercers’  Company  seek  tenders,  on  lease 
for  eighty  years,  for  the  building  site  of  their 
old  school  premises,  in  College  Hill.  Those 
premises,  having  an  area  of  4,900  ft.  super., 
stand  on  the  site  of  Whittington’s  Alms- 
houses— next  to  St.  Michael's  Paternoster 
(Tower)  Royal  Church — which  were  pulled 
down  for  the  then  new  school  buildings, 
erected  in  1808  after  George  Smith’s  designs; 
the  almshouses  being  rebuilt  at  Highgate. 
The  Mercers’  School  has  seen  many  removals 
during  the  past  500  years.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth-century  it  was  held  at  St. 
Thomas  of  Aeon’s  Hospital,  in  Cheapside, 
founded  by  Thomas  Becket’s  sister,  which, 
at  the  Dissolution,  was  acquired  by  the 
Company  for  their  hall  and  chapel.  The 
school  was  next  taken  to  St.  Mary  Cole- 
church,  and  thence,  after  the  Great  Fire, 
to  the  west  side  of  Old  Jewry, 
where  is  now  Frederick’s-place.  In  1787 
the  boys  migrated  to  Budge-row,  and 
thence,  after  seventeen  years,  to  Red  Lion- 
court,  Watling-street.  There  they  remained 
until  the  opening  of  the  new  buildings  on 
College  Hill.  Bishop  Wren,  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  and  Dr.  Colet  had  their  education 
at  this  school.  College  Hill  and  College- 
street  (1 antique  Elbow-lane)  are  so-named 
from  the  fact  that  Whittington’s  executors,  as 
he  had  directed,  completed  his  project  of  re- 
building St.  Michael's  church  as  a college, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin, 
for  a master,  four  fellows,  conducts,  and 
choristers ; and  of  founding  a hospital  (“God's 
house  ”)  as  an  almshouse  for  thirteen  poor 
men.  He  was  buried  in  that  church  three 
times  ; his  remains  being  disturbed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  through  the  cupidity  of 
the  incumbent,  who  fancied  that  riches  had 
been  placed  in  the  tomb,  and  again  in  Queen 
Mary’s  reign.  On  the  monument  his  name 
had  been  inscribed  as  “ Richardus  Albificans 
Viliam.”  The  school  is  believed  to  have 
been  established  circa  1456  by  John  Niel, 
Master  of  the  Cheapside  Hospital  : some 
claim  for  it  a foundation  coeval  with  that  of 
the  hospital  itself. 


AT  EXT  autumn  will  be  offered  for  sale  the 
1 > territorial  domain  of  Kilmuir,  in  the 
north  of  Skye,  a property  wherein  are 
situated  Monkstadt,  Kingsburgh,  St.  Co- 
lumba’s  Loch,  Kilbride,  Floddigarry,  and 
other  places  that  form  the  scene  of  Flora 
MacDonald’s  heroic  story,  and  of  nearly  all 
her  married  life,  as  well  as  of  her  grave. 
Kilmuir  covers  46,000  acres  of  the  northern 
portion  ol  Trotternish.  Known  as  the 


“ granary  of  Skye,”  it  contains  the  largest 
continuous  tract  of  arable  land  in  that  island. 
With  a seaboard  of  about  thirty-five  miles, 
its  rugged  coast  presents  many  fine  specimens 
of  basaltic  formation,  especially  south  of  the 
dismanrled  Duntulm  Castle — a stronghold 
of  the  clan  Donald,  built  in  the  twelfth 
century  over  a ruined  Viking  fort— and 
around  Loch  Staffin,  near  Quiraing,  whose 
verdant  plateau  of  singular  beauty  lies 
within  a ring  of  columnar  masses  of  basalt 
rock,  rising  in  lofty  and  for  the  most  part 
inaccessible  peaks.  Scattered  about  are 
numerous  Culdee  cells,  and  ancient  earth- 
works ; on  Fladdachuain  island  is  the  site 
of  a Druidical  temple.  At  the  estate's  south- 
western corner  is  Kingsburgh,  on  the  shore 
of  Loch  Snizort ; the  road  goes  northwards 
to  Uig,  thence  to  Monkstadt,  and  so  on 
to  Kilmuir  Kirk,  between  which  and  Aird 
Point  is  the  wave-beaten  head  of  Duntulm. 
At  Kilbride,  close  by  Monkstadt  and  Kilmuir 
Kirk,  Charles  Edward  (disguised  as  “Betty 
Burke”),  Flora  MacDonald,  more  correctly 
Fhionnaghail  MacDhomhnuill,  and  Neil 
MacEachainn  landed,  Saturday  afternoon, 
June  28,  1746,  after  their  perilous  voyage  of 
fifteen  hours  in  an  open  boat  across  Little 
Minch,  from  Rossinish,  in  Benbecula  of  the 
Western  Isles,  where,  whilst  visiting  Nunton, 
the  Clanranalds’  seat,  she,  on  the  previous 
day,  had  first  met  the  Prince.  Flora’s 
grave  had  been  for  long  unmarked  when 
in  1871  was  set  up  a new  memorial  in  shape 
of  a monolithic  Iona  cross,  carved  from 
Kemnay  granite  by  Mr.  D.  Forsyth,  after  Mr. 
Alexander  Ross's  designs — both  being  of 
Inverness.  The  cross,  28  ft.  high,  and  stand- 
ing 300  It.  above  the  sea,  was  afterwards 
overthrown  and  broken  by  a storm,  but  was, 
in  a measure,  restored. 


UNDER  the  title  of  “A  New  System  of 
Public  Baths  ” Mr.  Kane,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Baths  to  the  County 
Council  ot  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  sends 
us  what  can  hardly  be  called  a book,  but  a 
small  pamphlet  of  suggestions,*  in  regard  to 
an  improved  method  of  providing  cheap 
baths  for  those  who  require  them  mainly  for 
cleansing  purposes.  The  author  regards  the 
usual  form  of  slipper-bath  as  wasteful  of 
water  and  (as  generally  used  by  the  poorer 
classes)  inefficient  for  cleansing  purposes. 
Moreover,  with  its  closed  door,  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  persons  liable  to  fits  or  who 
may  go  to  sleep  in  the  bath.  Mr.  Kane 
proposes  a plan  by  which  bathers  who  come 
mainly  for  cleansing  purposes  should  have  a 
range  of  undressing-rooms,  with  doors  at 
each  end,  whence  on  one  side  the  bather 
would  go  to  a warmed  waiting-room,  thence 
to  a room  where  he  would  be  scrubbed  by 
an  attendant,  as  in  a Turkish  bath,  thence 
to  a towelling-room,  and  back  to  his  dressing- 
room  by  the  opposite  door  from  which  he  left 
it.  The  author  calculates  that  one  attendant 
could  wash  eight  people  with  forty  gallons 
of  water  during  the  half-hour  in  which  one 
slipper-bath  customer  was  employing  forty 
gallons  to  himself — inefficiently,  according  to 
the  author,  who  asserts  that  no  man  can 
thoroughly  wash  his  own  back  and  shoulders ; 
rather  a serious  statement,  considering  the 
large  number  of  men  who  cannot  afford 
to  keep  male  attendants ; but  we  deny 
the  assertion.  Providence,  or  Nature, 
took  care  to  provide  that  the  hands  could 
reach  every  part  of  the  body.  As  to  the 
main  question,  however,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Kane  is  right,  and  that  people  whose 
avocations  lead  them  into  dirty  work  could 
get  at  least  as  thoroughly  cleansed  in  the 
way  he  suggests,  at  a great  economy  of  time 
and  water.  But  we  fear  there  would  be  a 
great  amount  of  prejudice  to  be  got  over 
before  it  would  be  much  used.  If  any  trial 
is  made  of  it  on  a large  scale,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  the  result. 


THE  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Glasgow  Architectural  Association 
shows  a good  record  of  work.  The  list  of 
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papers  read  and  lectures  delivered  covers  a 
considerable  variety  of  important  subjects, 
including  “ Byzantine  Architecture  ” ^Mr. 
Allan  Graham),  " Planning  of  Public  Baths  ” 
(Mr.  John  Fairweather),  “Planning  of  Country 
Houses”  (Mr.  Wm.  Fraser),  “Art  Metal 
Work  ” (Mr.  George  Adam),  " Egyptian  Art  ” 
(Mr.  James  Chalmers),  and  a good  many 
others  on  equally  interesting  and  important 
subjects.  The  visits  have  been  more  numerous 
than  before,  and  have  been  well  attended. 
In  September  of  last  year  a memorial  was 
addressed  to  the  Town  Council  relative  to 
the  proposed  removal  or  setting  back  of  the 
Tron  Steeple,  and  praying  that  this  notable 
piece  of  city  architecture  be  left  as  at  present. 
The  memorial  was  laid  before  the  Council, 
with  the  result  that  for  the  present  at  least 
the  Improvement  Tiust  has  abandoned  the 
idea.  In  the  same  month  the  attention  ot 
the  Association  was  drawn  by  a member  to 
the  state  of  repairs  in  progress  at  the 
Cathedral.  A committee,  consisting  of  the 
Hon.  President,  President,  Vice-President, 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Whitelaw,  was  appointed  to 
investigate,  and  to  take  such  action  as  might 
be  thought  desirable.  In  consequence  of  the 
report  of  the  committee,  it  was  decided  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  but  in  the 
first  instance  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  as  the  senior 
Architectural  Society  in  the  city,  to  the 
matter.  Memorials  were  forwarded  by  both 
societies  urging  the  desirability  of  not  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  stone  work  farther 
than  might  be  absolutely  necessary.  Replies 
were  received  sufficient  to  remove  any  appre- 
hension regarding  the  character  of  the  repairs, 
but  the  committee  has  been  continued  in 
office  to  act  as  a vigilance  committee.  The 
most  noteworthy  event  of  the  work  of  the 
Session  has  been  the  successful  arrangement 
of  a scheme  of  co-operation  with  the  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects  for  the  acquirement  of 
premises  to  be  jointly  occupied  by  the  two 
societies.  Early  in  the  session  the  terms 
were  made  known  of  a competition  for  a 
Travelling  Studentship  of  the  value  of  ten 
guineas,  open  to  all  architectural  students  in 
and  around  Glasgow  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  The  prize  is  the  joint  gilt  of  the  Hon. 
President,  President,  and  the  Association. 
The  subject  set  was  a Village  Institute,  to  be 
placed  in  an  open  site.  Six  sets  were 
received  in  competition,  and  Mr.  George 
Gunn,  A.R.I.B.A.,  was  declared  the  success- 
ful competitor.  According  to  the  conditions 
imposed,  a tour  of  not  less  than  a fortnight’s 
duration  must  be  taken  out  of  Scotland. 
Volume  iv.  of  the  Sketch  Book  has  unfortu- 
nately not  been  a financial  success,  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  ol  those  in  charge 
to  increase  the  demand  for  it,  about  100 
copies  still  remain  on  hand.  The  committee, 
therefore,  do  not  feel  justified  in  commencing 
to  collect  material  for  vol.  v.  until  they  are 
confident  of  more  hearty  support.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  obtain  this,  for  as 
far  as  it  has  gone,  the  Glasgow  Architectural 
Association  Sketch  Book  forms  a very  good 
collection  of  work. 


WE  stated,  under  the  head  of  “ Compe- 
titions,” last  week  that  the  second- 
placed  design  in  the  competition  for  the 
Durham  County  Council  buildings  had  been 
chosen  to  be  carried  out  instead  of  the  first 
premiated  one,  on  the  ostensible  ground  of 
economy.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
more  to  come  out  about  this  business,  which 
has  a very  suspicious  appearance.  We  hear, 
on  good  authority,  that  the  assessor  did  7iot 
place  the  design  of  Messrs.  Barnes  and 
Coates  second  ; his  report  has  been  kept 
private  by  the  Council ; the  architects 
are  local  men,  and  a connexion  of  one 
of  them  is  an  Alderman.  All  this  looks 
very  like  a repetition  of  the  old  and 
often-acted  discreditable  story  of  competi- 
tions for  small  municipalities.  Messrs. 
Cooksey  and  Cox,  to  whose  design  the 
assessor  unquestionably  did  award  the  first 
premium,  have  not  even  had  official  com- 
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munication  from  the  Council  on  the  subject, 
but  have  simply  been  thrown  over  without 
explanation.  A memorial  is  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Durham  County  Council  on  the 
subject,  from  some  of  the  other  competitors. 

» «»■  t 

THE  NEW  GRAVING-DOCK  AT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  maritime  trade  of  Southampton  has  so 
greatly  increased  of  late  years  that  additional 
Jacilities  for  the  accommodation  of  the  larger 
vessels  which  now  frequent  this  important  port  were 
almost  essential  if  its  prosperity  was  to  be  main- 
tained. No  other  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
shown  more  energy  in  securing  a fair  share  of  the 
trade  of  this  country,  and  this  fact,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  natural  advantages  which  it 
possesses,  and  the  enterprising  policy  of  the 
directors  of  the  London  and  South  Western  Rail- 
way, who  are,  in  a large  measure,  responsible  for 
the  progress  that  has  b:en  made  in  this  direction, 
now  causes  Southampton  to  be  recognised  as  the 
first  port  on  the  South  Coast. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  of  the  docks  by  the 
above  railway,  which  propeity,  it  would  appear 
up  to  that  time  had  never  been  remunerative,  it 
was  announced  that  the  Inrr.an  line  of  ships 
would  henceforth  come  to  Southampton  instead 
of  Liverpool,  which  they  had  previously  made 
their  head-quarters,  and  this  to  a large  extent 
compensated  for  the  serious  loss  the  port  had 
sustained  when  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
•Company  decided  to  transftr  the  whole  of  their 
extensive  trade  to  the  Thames. 

Directly  the  purchase  was  effected,  the  new 
owners  of  the  docks  commenced  to  make  such 
alterations  and  improvements  as  would  secure 
additional  trade,  by  dredging  the  channel  so  that 
the  largest  ships  could  enter  the  Empress  Dock 
even  at  the  lowest  spring  tides,  and  by  procuring 
from  the  town  authorities  a large  expanse  of  land 
for  the  construction  of  the  graving-dock  which 
has  just  been  completed,  and  which  was 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  last  Saturday. 
By  affording  such  efficient  accommodation, 
various  large  shipping  owners  have  been  induced 
to  send  their  vessels  to  this  port  in  preference  to 
others,  and  so  great  have  been  the  facilities  offered 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  trade 
during  the  last  few  years  has  materially  increased. 
Formerly,  when  ships  were  built  to  suit  the 
existing  dock  accommodation  that  could  be 
obtained,  it  was  not  so  important  to  study  the 
owners’  requirements,  but  now  that  the  size  of 
vessels  has  been  so  much  increased  it  has 
become  necessary  to  construct  suitable  docks  for 
them,  and  those  ports  which  do  not  recognise 
this  fact  must  necessarily  be  contented  with  the 
trade  brought  by  ships  of  compara'ively  small 
tonnage. 

The  new  graving-dock  has  been  made  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Empress  Dock.  It  has  been 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Galbraith  & Church,  the  engineers  to  the 
London  and  South-Western  Railway  Co.,  and 
has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird,  con- 
tractors, in  two  and  a-half  years — a very  short 
time,  considering  the  difficult  nature  of  the 
work  which  had  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
750  ft.  long,  87  ft.  6 in.  wide  at  sill  level, 
1 12  ft.  6 in.  wide  at  quay  level,  and  42  ft.  deep, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  the  largest  dock  of  this 
4cind  in  the  world. 

Up  to  the  present  time  all  the  ship  repairing 
that  was  needed  at  Southampton  had  to  be 
performed  in  four  dry  docks,  which  varied  in 
length  between  250  ft.  and  450  ft.,  and  in  width 
between  51  ft.  and  80  ft.,  with  a depth  of  water 
of  only  15  ft.  to  25  ft.,  but  the  one  now  provided, 
being  of  much  greater  capacity  than  any  of  these, 
will  be  able  to  accommodate  even  the  largest 
vessels  using  the  port.  It  has  been  constructed 
on  land  which  has  been  reclaimed  between  the 
rivers  Itchin  and  Test,  and  open  direct  into  the 
Empress  Dock.  Considerable  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced in  forming  this  entrance,  as  it  was 
firstly  necessary  to  construct  two  coffer-dams  to 
enable  some  4,000  tons  of  concrete  to  be 
removed,  for  which  purpose  gelignite  had  to  be 
resorted  to  for  blasting. 

Portland  cement  concrete  is  used  throughout 
for  the  walls,  which  are  built  in  steps,  as  is  usual 
in  work  of  this  character.  These  walls  are, 
however,  faced  with  brickwork,  which  is  itself 
faced  with  blue  bricks.  The  coping  along  all 
the  walls,  the  sluice-faces,  and  other  important 
portions  of  the  work,  are  all  composed  of  Cornish 
granite.  A caisson  is  placed  between  the  graving- 
dock  and  the  Empress  Dock,  and  this  is  used  also 


as  a bridge,  since  its  deck  is  fitted  with  permanent- 
way in  connexion  with  the  existing  railways,  and 
a gangway  for  foot-passengers  on  either  side. 
This  caisson  was  built  by  Messrs.  G.  Rennie  & 
Co.,  of  Greenwich  ; it  was  erected  near  the  site, 
and,  after  completion,  was  launched  forward  and 
finally  lowered  into  position.  It  is  95  ft.  long 
and  25  ft.  wide,  and  is  ballasted  with  460  tons  of 
cast-iron  kentiledge,  and  can  be  floated  into  a 
recess  provided  for  it. 

The  water  is  admitted  to  the  dock  through  two 
7 ft.  45  in.  culverts,  the  operation  of  filling 
occupying  two  hours,  and  after  a ship  has  entered 
a further  period  of  two  and  a quarter  hours  is 
required  to  pump  the  dock  dry  again.  Very 
powerful  machinery  has  been  supplied  and  erected 
by  Messrs.  J.  & H.  G Wynne  for  this  purpose,  the 
plant  consisting  of  two  of  their  Invincible 
Centrifugal  Pumps,  each  driven  direct  by  a pair  of 
vertical  high-pressure  steam-engines  of  200  horse- 
power. A third  pumping-engine  of  similar  design, 
although  of  smaller  dimensions,  will  be  employed 
to  empty  the  culverts,  and  generally  to  overcome 
any  leakage  that  may  probably  occur.  The  suction 
and  delivery  branches  of  the  pumps  are  each 
4 ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  valves  in  connexion 
with  them  are  actuated  by  hydraulic  power. 
The  pumping-station  is  placed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  dock,  and  contains  six  Galloway  boilers, 
each  30  ft.  long  by  7.3  ft.  diameter.  Hydraulic 
power  for  working  cranes  and  capstans  is  also 
provided,  in  addition  to  a travelling  Titan  capable 
of  lifting  30  tons. 

From  me  dimensions  of  the  dock  it  will  be 
observed  that  it  would  contain  some  73,000  tons 
of  water,  necessitating  pumps  discharging  no  less 
than  540  tons  per  minute  in  order  to  empty  it  in 
the  specified  time. 

Surrounding  the  land  upon  which  the  dock  has 
been  built  a new  quay  has  been  constructed, 
along  which  railway  accommodation  and  extensive 
warehouses  are  to  be  provided.  The  easterly 
portion  of  this  quay  will  be  used  for  disembarking 
passengers  before  the  vessels  commence  to 
discharge  their  cargo. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  of 
this  important  work,  that  while  it  is  a direct 
benefit  to  Southampton,  it  may  be  also  of  great 
importance  to  the  nation  at  large,  since  it  is 
situated  in  a place  capable  of  being  easily 
defended,  and  may  iherefore  be  found  in  time 
of  war  of  greater  value  than  many  of  our  more 
exposed  arsenals. 


SURREY  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  excursion  of  this  Society  took 
place  on  the  23rd  ult.,  and  the  places  visited 
were  Godaiming,  Ilascombe,  Dunsfold,  and 
Chiddingfold.  Godaiming  was  the  starting  place  ; 
the  church  was  visited  by  the  Society  in  1861, 
when  a paper  was  read  by  Major  Alfred  Heales, 
which  was  published  with  illustrations,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Society’s  “ Transactions  ” ; 
this  was  not  visited  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
party  consisted  of  about  seventy  persons,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  were  driven  thence  to  Has- 
combe.  The  church  here  has  a wooden  porch, 
which  is  referred  to  in  Parker's  “ Glossary.” 

The  company  then  mounted  Hascombe  Hill, 
where  a paper,  written  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill, 
F.S.  A. , was  read  by  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  Hon. 
Secretary  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Nevill  from  ill 
health).  ‘‘On  the  Topography  of  the  Roman 
Camp,”  in  which  the  writer  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  camp  on  Hascombe  Hill  was  Roman, 
Irom  its  rectilinear  formation,  and  from  the  dis- 
covery, in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  Roman  villa 
at  Chiddingfold  ; another  reason  for  concluding 
the  camp  to  be  Roman,  was  the  existence  in  that 
locality  of  the  interesting  name,  Nore,  which 
represented  the  Roman  Noverca,  a name  given  to 
any  place  adjoining  a camp,  such  as  Nork,  near 
Epsom,  and  many  other  places.  The  old  church 
at  Hascombe,  which  had  disappeared,  possessed 
that  rare  feature  of  an  apsidal  east  end,  and  it 
might  be  that  the  foundations  represented  a very 
early  church  not  unconnected  with  the  settlement 
of  the  camp. 

Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  said  the  camp  stood  at 
an  elevation  of  644  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  differ  from  Mr.  Nevill  in  thinking 
it  was  Roman,  but  thought  it  was  of  later  date. 
There  was,  however,  but  one  way  of  testing  these 
camps,  by  exploring  them  with  pick  and  shovel, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  all  was  conjecture. 

After  perambulating  the  camp  the  excursionists 
proceeded  to  Dunsfold,  where  they  were  received 
in  the  church  by  the  Rev.  H.  Winn,  the  rector. 
Here  Mr.  J.  L.  Andre,  F.S. A.,  read  a paper 
descriptive  of  the  structure.  He  said  little  was 
known  of  its  early  history  ; it  was  not  mentioned 


in  “ Domesday.”  In  the  “ Returns  of  Benefices 
of  Pope  Nicholas  XIV.,”  the  living  was  valued  at 
twenty  marks. 

The  superiority  of  the  building  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  living  was  given  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  to  the  Augustinian  Canons  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  bpital,  who  were  fond  of 
noble  buildings,  but  the  living  reverted  to  the 
Crown  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
The  original  building  was,  as  now,  cruciform, 
but  there  appeared  to  have  been  no  pro- 
vision made  for  a tower,  either  central  or 
western.  A belfry  was  added  in  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  and  with  parts  of  the  porch,  was 
the  only  addition  made  until  the  restoration 
a few  years  ago,  when  the  organ  chamber  was 
added,  and  still  more  recently,  a vestry.  The 
beautiful  tracery  of  the  windows  was  remarkable 
in  so  small  a country  church  in  that  part  of 
England,  and  also  other  features,  the  doorways 
being  unusually  good,  the  poich  door  having 
some  excellent  ironwork.  The  chancel  arch  was 
a new  one,  and  a niche  intended  originally  to 
contain  the  sta'ueof  the  Virgin  Mary  had  been 
placed  on  one  side,  immediately  above  a squint, 
a most  unusual  position.  There  were  still  some 
curious  old  seats  in  the  church,  and  paintings 
formerly  existed  on  the  walls,  only  one  of  which 
now  remained. 

The  Rev.  H.  Winn  asked  for  an  explanation 
why  a portion  of  an  arch  in  the  nave  had  been 
left  unfinished  with  a portion  of  whitewash  upon 
it.  He  said  that  in  looking  over  a list  of  persons 
repairing  the  rails  of  the  churchyard  he  had  found 
several  places  called  “Dene  Holes.”  He  was 
unable  to  find  any  such  place  now  existing,  and 
it  had  occurred  to  him  whether  they  were  similar 
to  the  ‘ ‘ Dene  Holes  ” which  existed  in  Kent  and  | 
Essex.  He  exhibited  the  register  for  inspection  ; 
in  it  was  a curious  certificate  of  a woman  having 
been  buried  in  wool,  as  was  ordered  in  former 
times  ; also  the  communion-plate,  the  latter  in- 
cluding a cup  dated  1566,  and  a cover  dated  1 57S. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S. A.,  said  the  arch  in 
the  nave  was  left  unfinished,  because  it  was 
originally  intended  to  have  an  aisle,  but  for  some 
reason,  probably  want  of  funds,  this  had  not  been 
carried  out.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
wall-paintings  said  to  have  existed  had  been  lost. 

The  company  were  next  driven  to  Chiddingfold, 
where,  in  the  church,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper, 
F.S. A.,  read  a paper.  He  said  that  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  Society  visited  this 
church,  when  Major  Heales  read  a paper.  This 
paper  will  be  found  published  and  profusely 
illustrated  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Society’s 
“Transactions.”  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper  was 
able  to  add  some  additional  historical  facts  not 
then  known  to  Major  Heales,  although  they 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  paper.  This 
church,  with  that  at  Godaiming,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  capitular  body  ot  Sarum  in  early 
times,  and  the  advowson  was  granted  by  Henry  I., 
about  1 1 1 5,  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Sarum. 
The  Manor  of  Godaiming  was  granted  by 
Henry  II.  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  about  1155, 
the  grantee  being  the  then  Bishop,  Jocelin  de 
Bohun.  The  original  church  at  Chiddingfold 
was  probably  built  of  timber,  but  a stone  church 
was  erected  in  1180.  Some  glass  in  a small 
window  in  the  north  aisle,  coeval  with  the  oldest 
part  of  the  church,  favoured  this  early  date.  It 
contained  the  cognizance  of  the  Bohun  family,  a 
cross  azure,  probably  put  there  to  commemorate 
Bishop  Jocelin,  in  whose  time  the  new  church 
was  built.  In  1290  extensive  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  church  were  made. 

The  visitors  then  proceeded  to  the  “ Crown 
Inn,”  which  was  to  have  been  described  by  Mr. 

S.  Welman,  Borough  Surveyor  of  Godaiming, 
but  in  his  absence  his  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev. 

T.  S.  Cooper  ; the  paper  was  accompanied  by 
some  well-drawn  plans,  elevations,  and  sections 
of  the  inn.  Mr.  Welman  spoke  of  the  building 
as  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  English  hall  of 
early  date,  but  the  exact  date  and  builder  were 
not  known.  The  earliest  existing  record  was  a 
deed  dated  March  20,  1383  (the  sixth  year  of 
Richard  II.),  showing  it  to  have  been  leased  by 
Peter  Pokeford  for  fifty  years  at  4s.  per  annum. 
The  original  plan  was  a parallelogram,  and  was 
divided  internally  by  partitions  into  three  com- 
partments, a hall  28  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  of  one  story 
from  floor  to  roof.  At  the  west  end  was  an  inner 
portion  of  the  hall  15  fc.  long,  and  at  the  east  end 
was  a kitchen.  The  general  plan  and  features  of 
the  building  were  common  to  all  Mediceval  build- 
ings of  the  same  kind  and  period.  After  explor- 
ing the  inn,  the  visitors  next  inspected  the  local 
Institute  to  view  the  collection  of  pottery  and 
glass,  &c.,  found  at  the  Roman  villa  at  Chidding- 
fold, and  thence  returned  to  Godaiming. 
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MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

Ti-ie  Art  Journal  contains  an  article  signed 
1 R.  W.  J.,”  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  John  Full- 
rood,  on  “ Hastings,  Old  and  New,'’  bringing 
•ut  effectively  the  peculiar  charm  of  Hastings 
in  plied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  title — its  mixture 
f the  style  of  the  modern  watering-place  with 
ae  old-fashioned  seaside  town.  “Few  places,” 
lys  the  author,  “ combine  town  and  country, 
ea-side  and  hill-side,  the  historical  and  the 
rchceological,  as  does  Hastings.”  The  author, 
owever,  does  not  mention  the  most  charming 
nd  characteristic  effect  of  the  place,  the  view 
om  the  high  down  on  the  east  of  the  old  town,  ' 
om  which  the  whole  old  town  has  the  appear- 
ace  of  having  flowed  down  by  natural  gravita- 
on  into  the  narrow  valley  between  this  and  the 
pposite  hill  westward.  An  article  on  “The 
taking  of  Tapestry  and  Brussels  Carpets,”  by 
G.  W.,  ' recounting  a visit  to  the  Dean  Clough 
tills,  Halifax,  gives  an  interesting  description, 
ith  illustrations,  of  the  process  of  carpet- 
eaving.  It  is  stated  that  the  particular  manu- 
ctory  in  question  turns  out  six  miles  of  carpet 
lily.  The  articles  on  the  “ Royal  Academy  in 
e Present  Century,"  by  Mr.  Eaton  and  the  late 
E.  Hodgson,  are  continued,  the  present  num- 
:r  dealing  with  the  works  of  William  Owen, 
ossi,  Henry  Thompson,  Thomas  Phillips,  Henry 
oward,  Samuel  Woodforde,  and  Nathaniel 
archant  ; all  Academicians  in  their  day,  whose 
.mes  and  productions  are  nearly  forgotten  now. 
lomas  Phillips’s  “ Venus  and  Adonis,"  from 
e R.  A.  Diploma  Gallery,  of  which  an  illustra- 
>n  is  given,  is  a fine  work  worthy  of  being 
pt  in  remembrance. 

The  Studio  devotes  an  article  to  “ The  Portraits 
the  \ ear,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore,”  with 
me  very  good  illustrations,  and  one  to  Mr. 
iton  Riviere,  in  connexion  with  which  a sheet 
outline  studies  of  the  Polar  bear  at  Regent’s 
irk,  caught  in  a number  of  different  attirudes, 
ustrates  very  effectively  this  painter’s  practice 
5 we  are  told  it  is)  of  sketching  and  studying  an 
imal  in  various  positions— learning  all  about  it 
before  proceeding  to  work  it  up  into  a picture. 

1 article  on  the  Second  Manchester  Arts  and 
afts  Exhibition,  with  a number  of  illustrations 
objects  exhibited,  conveys  the  idea  that  much 
od  work  was  to  be  seen  there ; some  of  the 
signs  of  furniture  of  a comparatively  simple 
id  are  especially  good.  We  do  not  like  to  see 
reral  illustrations  of  work  described  as  by 
Morris  & Co.”  Mr.  Morris  has  constantly 
en  preaching  the  doctrine  of  bringing  forward 
: work  of  the  craftsman  ; why  does  he,  of  all 
lers,  countenance  this  practice  of  letting  works 
exhibited  as  the  design  ofa  “company,"  instead 
giving  the  actual  designer’s  name  ? 

rhe  Architectural  Record  for  the  September 
irter  contains  a very  good  article  by  Mr.  Barr 
rree  on  Architecture  in  London , in  the  course 
which  we  are  glad  to  see  that  full  justice  is 
ie  our  great  building  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
nt,  which  the  writer  characterises  as  “an 
fice  so  grandly  thought  out,  so  superbly 
nned,  so  satisfactory  in  its  masses,  its  forms, 
detail,  that  one  can  scarcely  realise  that  it  is 
: work  of  a single  man  in  the  present  century.’ 

2 concur  with  every  word  of  this  and  the  sue- 
ding  comments  on  this  great  building,  and  we 
r we  must  also  concur  with  the  writer  in  the 
lark  that  “its  immense  superiority  is  even  now 
rcely  recognised  by  English  architects.”  In 
ard  to  the  Law  Courts,  the  criticism  of  which 

agree  with  in  general,  there  is  a misappre- 
ision  in  the  statement  that  the  public  are  not 
nitted  to  the  great  hall  and  that  it  is  therefore 
ctically  useless ; we  do  not  know  how  the 
ter  could  have  got  this  impression,  unless  he 
ted  the  building  during  the  legal  recess.  If 
had  gone  while  the  courts  were  sitting  he 
aid.  have  found  that  every  one  could  walk 
:ly  in  and  out  of  it.  Of  course  it  is  practically 
less  for  its  supposed  purpose  as  a sal/e  des  pas 
dus,  from  not  being  on  the  same  floor  level  as 
courts. 

n the  Engineering  Magazine  an  article  on 
"he  Architecture  of  Railroad  Stations,”  by 
. Bradford  L.  Gilbert,  gives,  with  the  help  of 
nerous  illustrations,  a good  outline  of  what  has 
n done  in  this  branch  of  what  ought  to  be, 
often  is  not,  architectural  design.  Among 
designs  for  small  road-side  stations  those 
duced  in  America  are  often  exceedingly  good, 


The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
rest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
:h  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 
ber  contains  nothmg  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
ment upon. 


being  picturesque  without  the  pretentious  style 
which  an  English  country  station  building,  when  it 
endeavours  to  be  picturesque  at  all,  generally  falls 
into.  In  regard  to  great  terminal  stations  we  do 
not  consider  that  an  ideal  design  has  ever  yet 
been  produced.  The  hotel  type  of  front  only 
distinguishes  a railway  station  by  custom,  not  by 
any  innately  suitable  architectural  character.  In 
regard  to  the  Gare  St.  Lazare,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  given,  it  should  have  been  noted 
that  the  hotel  so  oddly’  placed  as  a separate  block 
in  front  of  the  main  facade  was  no  part  of  the 
architect’s  original  design,  and  was  thrust  upon 
him  against  his  will,  by  official  order,  after  the 
station  front  had  been  separately  designed  and 
commenced. 

The  Artist  contains  an  article  of  some  interest, 
by  Dr.  George  C.  Williamson,  on  “ Roman 
Sestertii,”  considered,  of  course,  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  in  which  respect  their  value  seems 
to  us  to  be  much  exaggerated  ; the  heads  are  fine, 
but  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  figure  in  No.  12 
is  absurd.  There  is  a considerable  amount  of 
interesting  reading  and  illustration  scattered  over 
the  number,  but  in  a very  scrappy  form  ; a collec- 
tion of  odds  and  ends  without  system. 

In  that  eccentric  little  journal  The  Quest, 
Mr.  George  Bayliss  gives  a historical  sketch  of 
Evesham  and  some  of  its  architectural  monuments, 
and  old  streets  and  corners,  disfigured  rather  than 
illustrated  by  the  imitation  of  an  antiquated  and 
crude  style  of  engraving  which  seems  to  be  the 
special  fancy  of  the  projectors  of  this  journal. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Peabody  con- 
tinues his  notes  of  “ An  Architect’s  Holiday,”  and 
we  recommend  his  article  on  French  and  English 
churches  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers. 
They  may  not  agree  with  it  all,  but  they  will  be 
interested  to  come  across  an  American  architect 
who  is  not  wholly  French-mad  ; who  can  appre- 
ciate the  peculiar  merits  of  English  cathedrals, 
and  the  peculiar  fitness  of  style  of  English 
country  churches,  and  who  can  recognise  that 
there  is  something  in  English  mouldings  and 
English  vaulting  superior  to  any  work  of  the  same 
kind  in  France. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  the  thoughtful 
article  by  Vernon  Lee  on  “ Beauty  and  Sanity  ” 
is  a fine  contribution  to  the  literature  of  “ higher 
criticism,”  in  which  the  want  of  reset ve  and 
purity  of  form  in  modern  art,  its  tendency  to 
“ intensity”  rather  than  beauty,  is  dealt  with; 
and  though  the  special  instance  is  mainly  drawn 
from  the  art  of  music,  the  thought  of  the  writer 
has  a wider  application  than  to  any  one  art.  Mr. 

R.  A.  Gregory  contributes  an  article  on  “ The 
Spectroscope  in  Recent  Chemistry.”  Colonel 
Boxall’s  article  on  “Railway  Batteries,”  though 
a military  article,  has  an  interest  for  every  one  as 
touching  on  improved  means  of  coast  defence  for 
this  country,  and  the  constructive  and  mechanical 
difficulties  dealt  with  have  an  interest,  in  another 
sense,  for  engineers. 

Scribner,  in  its  series  on  “ Wood  Engravers,” 
treats  of  the  work  of  Leveille,  illustrated  by  a 
frontispiece  which  shows  a remarkable  piece  of 
face-modelling  by  elaborate  line-shading. 

In  the  Century  Mr.  Timothy  Cole  devotes  a little 
more  space  than  usual  to  his  “ Masters  of  Dutch 
Art,”  seeing  that  this  month  he  deals  with  no  less 
a personage  than  Rubens,  three  of  whose  works 
he  engraves.  That  of  the  lovely  “ Chapeau  de 
Paille”  is  a good  honest  piece  of  engraving,  but 
a little  heavy  in  effect. 

Harper  contains  an  article  on  “ Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  with  Mr.  Abbey’s  illustrations  ; 
but  much  as  we  admire  Mr.  Abbey’s  genius,  we 
have  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
forte  does  not  lie  in  illustrating  Shakespeare. 
The  only  one  we  like  is  “ Enter  Duke  Theseus,” 
which  has  a fine  melodramatic  sweep  about  it. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Ledger’s  article  on  “Stars  and  Molecules”  is  a 
very  good  popular  setting  forth  of  that  last  vast 
generalisation  in  cosmic  physics,  which  traces  out 
the  same  action,  the  same  causes  and  effects,  in 
the  infinitely  great  and  the  infinitesimally  little  in 
the  physical  world.  Several  men  of  science  have 
treated  the  subject  in  magazines  of  late  years  ; we 
may  recommend  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
readers  to  whom  the  subject  is  new.  Two  con- 
joint articles  on  “ New  British  Markets,”  by  Mr. 
Holt  S.  Hallett  on  that  of  China,  and  by  Mr:  C. 

E.  D.  Black  on  that  of  Tibet,  may  interest  those 
who  are  looking  for  new  outlets  for  British  labour 
and  production.  Miss  Sellers  describes  in  another 
article  the  “ Old-Age  Homes  of  Austria” — a vast 
improvement  certainly  on  our  workhouse,  where 
the  merely  unfortunate  respectable  person  is 
grouped  with  the  idle  and  vicious. 

In  London  Society  we  have  the  continuation  of 
“ Reminiscences  of  a First  Visit  to  India,”  by 


L.  A.  L.,  which  gives  a picturesque  and  vivid 
record  of  impressions. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  gives  an  account  of 
“A  Visit  to  Bonifacio”  (Corsica),  containing 
some  description  of  the  aspect  of  a place  whicti 
has  not  been  much  described. 

In  the  Pall  Flail  Magazine  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
continues  his  series  of  articles  on  “Evolution  in 
Early  Italian  Art,”  dealing  with  successive  types 
of  the  Madonna,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Jaccaci  con- 
tributes an  article  on  “The  Palace  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,” with  illustrations  of  the  forest  without 
and  some  of  the  rooms  within. 

There  is  no  architectural,  but  some  topo- 
graphical, interest  in  the  Windsor  Magazine's 
illustrations  of  “Houses  of  Celebrated  People.” 
The  same  number  contains  an  illustrated  article 
on  the  contents  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  at 
Liverpool. 

We  have  received  the  first  two  numbers  of  the 
new  series  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Journal, 
the  organ  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association. 

It  is  well  got  up,  and  likely  to  be  useful  to  those 
in  whose  interest  it  is  published.  It  is  issued 
monthly. 


LECTURES  AT  THE  SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. 

In  connexion  with  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  held  its  Sixty  - third  Annual 
Meeting  in  London  last  week,  a series  of  recep- 
tions have  been  given  at  the  Parkes  Museum  by 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute, which  have  been  fairly  well  attended.  Each 
evening  a subject  has  been  introduced  in  a pre- 
liminary lecture,  the  first  by  Sir  Thomas 
Crawford,  the  second  by  Professor  A.  Wynter 
Blyth,  the  third  by  Dr.  G.  Reid  (Staffordshire 
County  Council),  and  the  last  by  Professor  Percy 
Frankland,  each  lecture  being  followed  by  a 
discussion.  At  Dr.  Wynter  Blyth’s  lecture, 
given  on  Wednesday  last  week,  there  were  present 
Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  Sir 
G.  Humphry,  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Rogers  Field, 
C.E.,  and  other  eminent  sanitarians,  the  subject 
of  the  lecture  being  “ The  Teaching  of  Hygiene 
as  illustrated  by  the  Parkes  Museum.”  The 
lecturer  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  Parkes, 
from  its  foundation  in  1880,  as  a permanent 
memorial  of  the  late  Edmund  A.  Parkes,  its 
removal  from  its  first  home  at  University  College 
to  its  present  site,  and  its  subsequent  amalgama- 
tion in  1888  with  the  Sanitary  Institute.  Its 
usefulness  might  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
it  afforded  object  lessons  of  the  most  effective 
kind  to  20,000  persons  annually,  that  during 
the  last  nine  years  systematic  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  hygiene  had  been  given 
within  its  walls,  and  that  besides  the 
students  attending  the  regular  courses  of  lectures, 
over  1,000  students,  a lair  proportion  of  whom 
were  ladies,  from  fifty-eight  colleges  and  societies, 
had  received  instruction.  They  could  not  claim 
for  their  institution,  that  it  was  a model  museum 
of  hygiene.  Such  a museum  would  require  far 
more  space  and  an  ample  endowment  in  order 
that  it  might  have  complete  departments  illus- 
trating the  appliances  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  life  in  the  best  conditions,  in  its 
different  cycles,  one  gallery  being  devoted  to 
infancy  and  the  crl-ches,  another  to  the  school 
period  of  life,  then  to  the  occupations  of  the 
people  and  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  domestic  comfort,  and 
finally  to  the  inevitable  period  of  decay  involving 
the  question  of  cremation  and  other  methods  of 
disposing  of  the  dead.  Being  in  no  way  subsi- 
dised by, the  State  they  had  to  be  'contented  with 
a gradual  growth,  and  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
present  building  were  far  below  what  was  felt  to 
be  desirable.  But  thanks  to  the  donations  and 
subscriptions  of  private  members  the  museum  had 
considerably  developed,  and  within  their  small 
building  they  had,  arranged  in  four  groups,  a 
most  useful  collection  of  exhibits  illustrating  the 
science  of  hygiene  (Division  A),  others  relating  to 
schools,  trades  and  professions  (Division  B),  con- 
struction and  sanitary  apparatus  (Division  C), 
which  included  building  materials,  construction, 
machinery,  the  means  of  water-supply,  sewerage, 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation.  Finally  they 
had  Division  D devoted  to  personal  and  domestic 
hygiene. 

In  Division  C,  the  most  important  division  of 
the  four,  they  had  drawings  of  the  sewers  of 
London,  plans  and  specifications  of  model 
cottages  and  blocks  of  dwellings  (not  always 
models  of  what  should  be  imitated),  some  ex- 
cellent designs  from  the  Builder,  many  plans 
and  specifications  of  blocks  of  improved  dwel- 
lings in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  many 
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models  of  good  and  bad  sanitary  construction. 
The  lecturer  pointed  out  four  models  of  sections 
of  brick  walling  with  and  without  damp-proof 
courses,  in  one  of  which,  where  no  damp-proof 
course  was  laid,  the  effects  of  the  damp  were  seen 
rising  high  up  in  the  walls.  In  the  others,  where 
damp-proof  courses  consisting  of  two  rows  of 
slate  bedded  in  cement,  or  a glazed  stoneware 
course,  or  an  asphalte  course  laid  above  the 
ground-line  on  the  outside  and  below  the  ground- 
line on  the  inside,  no  such  effects  were  visible. 
These  illustrations  were  rendered  still  more  em- 
phatic by  an  adjoining  exhibit,  which  showed  in  a 
striking  way  in  a glass  vessel  the  large  quantity 
of  water  that  a single  brick  could  absorb,  and 
demonstrated  that  in  a damp  house,  where  no 
damp-proof  course  had  been  put  in,  the  walls 
might  contain  an  enormous  quantity  of  water. 
Other  models  demonstrated,  by  the  rising  bubbles 
on  the  surface  of  water  in  a cistern,  how  foul 
air  was  introduced  into  the  house  supply  of 
water  where  the  cistern  was  directly  connected 
with  water-closets.  One  large  drawing  showed 
almost  all  the  possible  faults  of  drain  construc- 
tion, and  an  admirable  full-sized  model  of 
house-drainage  was  pointed  out,  which  illustrated 
how  a soil-pipe  should  be  constructed  and  venti- 
lated with  anti-siphonage  pipes  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  foul  air  by  siptionage  in  systems  where 
water-closets  were  placed  at  different  levels. 
Models  were  shown  to  illustrate  the  methods  of 
testing  the  taughtness  drains  by  the  water  and 
smoke  tests,  and  the  principles  of  action  of  the 
Pasteur  Filter  and  the  Berkefeld  Filter,  the  only 
filters  at  present  known  to  be  safe  where  water 
contained  bacteria.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
collection  of  models  in  the  museum  is  one 
demonstrating  the  danger  of  sewage  contamination 
to  a source  of  water  supply  even  from  great 
distances,  where  the  subsoil  is  waterlogged.  A 
pump  in  the  middle  of  the  model  being  set  in 
motion,  tubes  on  the  outside  of  the  tank  showed, 
by  the  various  depths  to  which  the  water 
descended,  according  to  the  distance  of  each  tube 
from  the  central  pump,  that  a hollow  cone  was 
formed  by  the  contour  of  the  water,  and  that  any 
impurity  contained  within  the  periphery  of  the 
cone  must  eventually  find  its  way  into- the  water 
that  passes  through  the  pump. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Soper  (Devonshire),  pointed  out  the  danger  to 
public  health  arising  from  the  fact  that  sanitary 
authorities  were  not  compelled  to  ventilate  their 
sewers  as  private  owners  were  compelled  to  venti- 
late their  drains,  by  pipes  having  their  outlets 
above  the  tops  of  the  houses.  The  sewers  were 
usually  only  ventilated  by  openings  at  the  street 
level,  a practice  which  he  thought  was  respon- 
sible for  much  disease.  Dr.  Wynter  Blyth 
admitted  the  existence  of  the  evil  in  the  case  of 
old  or  ill-constructed  sewers,  but  the  danger  was 
but  slight  where  sewers  were  properly  constructed 
and  maintained.  The  great  difficulty  sanitary 
authorities  had  was  to  find  owners  or  occupiers  of 
houses  who  were  willing  to  allow  ventilators  to 
be  put  up  against  the  walls  of  their  houses.  They 
were  always  unsightly,  and  by  many  were  con- 
sidered sources  of  danger  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nearest  houses.  A vo:e  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  professor  on  the  motion  of  Sir  George  M. 
Humphry. 

The  Pollution  of  Streams. 

At  the  third  of  the  receptions  given  last  week 
by  the  Sanitary  Institute  at  the  Parkes  Museum, 
Sir  D.  Galton,  V.P.,  presided,  the  subject  of 
“ Water  Pollution  ” being  introduced  in  a pre- 
liminary lecture  by  Dr.  G.  Reid,  M.O.H.,  &c., 
Staffordshire  County  Council.  The  lecturer 
pointed  out  that  the  increased  pollution  of  rivers 
which  had  resulted  from  the  very  improvements 
realised  in  the  sanitation  of  towns,  demanded  an 
early  solution.  The  benefits  to  the  towns  which 
had  resulted  from  improved  land-  and  house- 
drainage  had  not  been  attained  without  injury  in 
another  direction,  for  the  risk  of  typhoid-fever 
now  removed  from  wells  had  been  transferred  to 
rivers.  Sewage  which  formerly  dissipated  itself 
in  the  soil  surrounding  our  houses,  or  which  only 
found  its  way  into  water-courses  by  devious  and 
numerous  channels,  now  went  in  a more  or  less 
concentrated  form  directly  to  the  rivers  and 
canals,  sometimes  without  any  treatment  at  all, 
and  generally  after  very  indifferent  treatment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  getting  protec- 
tion from  water  epidemics  by  the  effective  filtra- 
tion of  river  water  on  the  large  scale  had  been 
proved  in  the  cholera  epidemic  at  Hamburg,  and 
it  had  been  fairly  well  established  by  bacterio- 
logists that  organisms  which  formerly  existed  for 
long  periods  in  the  soil  perished  more  or 
less  rapidly  in  sewage  and  in  rivers.  Still, 
as  the  law  requires  sewage  to  be  purified 


before  being  discharged  into  streams,  it  was 
necessary  to  discover  the  most  available  means  of 
doing  this,  and  he  (the  lecturer)  had,  during  the  last 
three  years,  made  a series  of  observations  with 
that  object.  He  had  collected  about  700  samples 
of  sewage  effluent  and  river  water  at  thirteen 
points  of  observation,  in  streams  in  Staffordshire, 
where  they  had  twenty-seven  disposal- works. 
The  rainfall  on  the  day  before,  the  week  before, 
and  the  month  before,  each  sample  was  taken, 
and  the  estimated  flow  of  the  stream  at  the  time 
were  systematically  recorded  and  tabulated.  He 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  extract  from  these  records 
all  the  facts  they  were  capable  of  yielding,  but  it 
was  evident  to  him  that  the  taking  of  such  records 
in  various  counties  and  in  foreign  countries  was 
likely  to  be  of  great  future  value.  From  these 
analytical  results,  combined  with  information 
acquired  in  his  periodic  inspections  of  the  sewage 
disposal  works  themselves,  he  had  arrived  at  the 
following  fairly  positive  conclusions,  which  he 
presented  not  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  but 
merely  as  a humble  student : — 

(1. ) Precipitation  followed  by  land  filtration  gives 
the  best  results,  provided  that  the  land  be  suitable, 
and  that  it  is  properly  prepared  and  efficiently 
managed. 

(2.)  That  whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation, 
the  best  effluents  are  derived  from  land  which  is 
deep  drained. 

(3.)  That  land  properly  used  will  do  its  work 
efficiently  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  if  sewage  in 
excess  be  applied,  or  if  insufficient  intervals  for 
aeration  are  not  provided  for,  the  results  will  rapidly 
deteriorate. 

(4. ) That  the  needless  volume  of  sewage  received 
during  periods  of  rain  is  a common  cause  of  failure. 
A separate  system  of  sewers  should 'be  established, 
and  the  dilution  should  be  effected  by  properly- 
arranged  flushing  tanks,  and  not  by  uncertain  rain- 
fall. 

(5.)  Profit  must  be  subservient  to  efficient  disposal, 
and  the  land  should  not  be  sub-let  to  farmers,  where 
the  sewage  works  are  at  all  extensive. 

(6.)  That  in  artificial  filtration,  polarite  and  mag- 
netone  do  not  possess  any  specific  power  of  dis- 
integrating sewage  by  mystic  processes,  but  that 
they  act  merely  as  air-carriers,  and  so  contribute  to 
the  growth  and  activity  of  the  nitrifying  organisms, 
which,  with  proper  use,  develop  in  their  interstices. 

The  exhaustive  experiments  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  showed  how  effective  was 
sand-filtration,  and  possibly  the  efficiency  of  sand- 
filtration  might  be  increased  by  artificial  aeration 
of  the  filters.  Any  system  must  prove  a failure 
which  aims  merely  at  the  precipitation  of  the 
solids  and  the  disinfection  of  the  effluent.  To  be 
satisfactory  a filter  must  aim  at  producing  as 
thorough  a nitrification  as  possible.  The  lecturer 
suggested,  in  conclusion,  that  investigations  such 
as  those  he  had  recently  begun  should  be 
multiplied,  to  ascertain  the  nitrifying  power  of 
various  soils  at  different  depths,  and  that  the 
nitrifying  organisms  should  be  carefully  studied  in 
order  to  arrive  at  as  accurate  a knowledge  as 
possible  of  their  life’s  history. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Dr.  Whitelegg 
said  he  thought  a great  deal  of  the  efficiency  of 
sewage  disposal  works  depended  on  maintenance 
as  well  as  on  first  construction.  Some  worked 
only  eight  hours  a day,  and  not  at  all  on  Sundays.' 
Sewage  works  should  be  kept  going  night  and 
day,  and  certainly  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week- 
days, and  there  should  be  a power  of  entry  upon 
the  premises  and  compulsory  inspection.  On 
another  point  he  said,  many  instances  were  to  be 
found  in  Yorkshire  of  self-purifying  streams.  He 
found  the  sum  total  of  filth  at  the  lower  part  of 
such  streams  by  no  means  so  much  as  that  which 
went  in.  It  became  deposited  in  banks  and  fore- 
shores, and  was  not  purified  at  all.  It  should  be 
diverted  into  drains  and  sewers,  but  in  that  case 
they  would  impoverish  the  streams. 

Major  Lamorock  Flower  agreed  in  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Whitelegg  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
good  maintenance  as  well  as  good  construction. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Peggs  said  that  another  Act  was 
absolutely  necessary,  the  existing  Rivers  Pollution 
Act  being  almost  unworkable. 

Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff,  referred  to  the  varied  and 
opposite  opinions  held  by  experts,  in  Germany, 
on  the  subject  of  the  self-purification  of  streams. 
Pettenkofer  advocated  stricter  sanitary  regulations 
and  more  perfect  systems  of  drainage,  while  Dr. 
Buchner  declared  that  the  River  Issa,  a tributary 
of  the  Danube,  was  capable  of  purifying  the 
sewage  of  Munich  so  completely  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  sewage  works  at  all. 

Dr.  Reid  replied  to  the  various  points  raised  in 
the  discussion,  and  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Douglas 
Galton  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

Microbes  in  Water. 

The  fourth  lecture  at  the  Parkes  Museum  was 


given  by  Professor  Percy  Frankland,  of  Mason’s 
College,  Birmingham,  the  chair  being  taken  by. 
Professor  Sir  G.  Humphry,  of  Cambridge.  Pro- 
fessor Frankland  read  a short  paper  in  which 
were  described  some  of  the  leading  results- 
obtained  in  experiments  made  by  him.  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  numbers  of  microbes- to  be  found 
in  deep  well  or  spring  water,  in  water  compara- 
tively pure  like  that  of  Loch  Katrine,  water  much 
less  pure  like  that  of  the  Thames,  and  in  self- 
purifying  streams,  of  which  the  Dee  in  Scotland 
was  a typical  example.  In  Thames  water  from 
1,000  to  120,000  microbes  might  be  found  in  every 
cubic  centimetre,  while  in  deep-well  water  the 
number  might  be  reduced  to  ten,  or  under.  By 
the  analysis  of  samples  of  water  taken  from  the 
Dee,  above  Braemar,  it  was  found  to  contain  only 
eighty-eight  microbes  per  cubic  centimetre.  But 
taken  again  after  receiving  the  sewage  of  Braemar, 
they  had  increased  to  2,829  Per  cubic  centimetre; 
In  a sample  taken  some  miles  lower  down,  they  weri 
reduced  to  129  per  cubic  centimetre,  and  further 
down  still,  after  more  sewage  had  been  turned 
into  the  river,  they  had  again  risen  to  3,780,  and 
once  more  some  miles  away  they  only  numbered 
938  per  cubic  centimetre.  This  demonstrate^ 
that  a stream  might  be  repeatedly  polluted  and 
then  be  found  repeatedly  purifying  itself.  The 
purifying  effects  of  sedimentation  and  storagd 
were  illustrated  by  experiments  made  ten  year! 
ago  on  London  water,  and  the  lethal  power  ot 
sunlight,  which  was  known  twenty  years  ago,  was 
discussed.  The  efficacy  of  the  film  or  layer  of 
slimy  silk  in  filtration  was  pointed  out,  from 
which  the  rule  was  deduced  that  the  materials  ill 
a filter  should  not  be  changed  oftener  than  was 
necessary.  Softening  water  by  Clarke’s  process 
eliminated  98  or  99  per  cent,  of  its  bacteria.  The 
most  modern  filters  with  one  or  two  exception! 
did  not  remove  bacteria  from  water,  which  it  wJ 
still  as  necessary  as  ever  to  boil. 

A question  as  to  how  far  down  below  th 
surface  of  water  the  lethal  rays  of  the  sun  migl 
be  found  operative,  elicited  from  Professor  Fran! 
land  an  interesting  statement.  Dr.  Buchner,  ( 
Munich,  he  said,  had  found  that  sunshine  re 
tained  its  destroying  power  over  bacteria  in  th 
deep  pellucid  water  of  the  Sternberger  See  to 
depth  of  to  ft.,  but  the  observations  of  Di 
Boccacce  in  experiments  with  turbid  water  wer 
still  more  important.  The  latter  experimente 
had  found  cholera  bacteria  destroyed  in  the  uppe 
strata  of  a cylinder  iS  in.  deep,  but  that  they  wer 
not  affected  in  the  lower  strata.  The  general  ten 
dency  of  the  lecture  was  to  restore  public  cor 
fidence.  There  was  much  less  danger  to  publi 
health  in  the  water  we  drink  than  bacteriologist 
had  led  the  public  to  think. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded,  Da 
Percy  Frankland’s  father.  Dr.  Frankland,  the 
veteran  analyst,  being  included  in  the  proposal  J 
thanks,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Douglas  GaltonJ 


3Itustrattons. 

UR  illustrations  this  week  are  entirely 
concerned  with  the  Berlin  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  are  from  drawings  lent 
to  us  by  the  architect,  Herr  Wallot,  for  the 
purpose.  They  include  a perspective  view  of 
the  exterior,  from  a drawing  by  Herr  Gusts# 
Halmhuder ; a perspective  view  of  the  south 
entrance  vestibule  and  staircase ; the  half- 
elevation of  one  side  of  the  Council  Chamber  (the 
centre  line  is  marked  on  the  drawing),,  from-the 
architect’s  working  drawing ; and  reproductions 
from  photographs  of  the  carved  panels  on  each 
side  of  the  main  entrance. 

The  subject  is  further  referred  to  in  the  first 
article  in  this  week’s  issue. 


Gray’s  Inn\ — The  block  having  been  condemned 
by  the  London  County  Council,  the  entire  west  side 
of  Field-court  has  recently  been  demolished  for  re- 
building. The  court  is  included  in  a survey  made' 
for  the  Benchers  in  1688,  and  is  mentioned,  thoughi 
not  by  its  name,  in  Strype's  “Stow,”  1720.  It  ist 
probably  so  named  from  its  vicinity  to  Red  Lion-i 
fields,  where  Red  Lion-square  was  built  in  1698  ; yet 
we  may  mention  that  the  row  leading  from  the  west, 
gate  ot  the  Inn,  in  Warwick-place,  to  Theobald’s-t 
road,  parallel  with  Raymond  - buildings,  is  calledl 
“ Jockey’s-fields. " An  old  thoroughfare  from  Field-: 
court  through  Fulwood's-rents  to  High  Ilolborn,) 
has  been  closed  for  several  years  past.  A view  of, 
the  buildings  which  have  thus  been  cleared  away 
will  be  found  in  “ Gray's  Inn  : its  History  andr 
Associations,”  1886,  by  Mr.  W.  Ralph  Douthwaite^ 
Librarian  to  the  Society. 
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Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament , Berlin  : Professor  Paul  Wallot,  Architect. — Detail  Elevation  of  Angle  Pavilion. 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


KENSINGTON  AWARDS. 

Sir,  In  your  issue  of  July  27  you  give  a notice 
of  the  works  for  “National  Competition,  1895, ” 
now  on  exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  and  you 
say  “ the  architectural  work,  as  a whole,  does  not 
arouse  our  admiration,  and  if  the  work  exhibited 
is  representative  of  the  South  Kensington  method 
of  teaching  architecture,  the  sooner  those 
methods  are  improved  the  better.”  For  these 
pregnant  words  the  best  thanks  of  all  the  students 
iire  due. 

If,  however,  the  Builder , speaking  with  an 
authority  that  cannot  be  questioned  upon  its  own 
special  subject,  finds  it  necessary  to  suggest 
reform  in  the  technical  teaching  or  in  the  judg- 
ment of  awards  with  regard  to  architecture,  may 
it  not  also  be  the  case  wiih  regard  to  the  other 
departments  of  this  colossal  institute,  which  does 
not  teach,  but  leaves  both  masters  and  students 
to  flounder  on  year  after  year  without  any  inti- 
mation or  fixed  standard  of  its  requirements? 

May  it  not  be  more  safely  said  that  South 
Kensington  teaches  nothing , it  only  administers 
large  sums  of  public  money  in  the  most  erratic 
fashion,  and  if  this  be  so,  surely  it  is  time  to 
demand  a sweeping  reform,  and  that  it  should 
really  become  the  National  Technical  School. 

If  you  would  kindly  find  space  for  this  letter, 
many  hundreds  of  students,  together  with  puzzled 
masters,  would,  I am  sure,  feel  grateful 

Aug.  4,  1895.  “M,i  1LANDS.” 


IS  AN  ARCHITECT’S  WORK  TO 
BE  TRACED  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC? 
Snt,— When  one  sees  in  a professional  journal  a 
rePresen,ati°n  of  architects'  work 
^at  tne  Royal  Academy,  one  is  instinctively  led  to  ask 
the  question  what  form  of  exhibition  could  really 
the  men  and  their  work  in  this  particular 
business  and  enterprise  called  architectural  practice. 

Some  members  of  the  profession,  in  the  recent 
expression  of  their  opinions  on  this  topic,  seem  to 
^--de"-d  a condition  of  mind  which  must 
strike  the  ordinary  and  less  exalted  practitioner  as  a 
strange  revulsion  of  feeling,  on  the  validity  and 

SnrfJI  Htlve  KP0WerS  °f  50  - caIled  architectural 
pictorial  draughtsmanship. 

„ _!?  indeed , aPPear  Him  it  may  now  be 

oonah  d “tted  d°Sm a.  from  iliose  most 

capable  of  that  while  architectural  per- 

spective representation  is  a right  and  proper  vehicle 
°f  architectural1  expression,  covering  a large  area 
and  degree  of  architectural  power  and  language  it 
is  very  far  from  telling  the  whole  truth,  ‘and 
portraying  the  full  scope  of  an  architect's  worth 
ana  power. 


the  fact  remains,  and  in  the  face  of  the  multitude  of 
duties  an  architect  is  called  upon  to  perform,  it  does 
not  seem  either  easy  or  just  to  specialise  any  one  of 
them  as  expressive  of  the  particular  fitness  of  an 
architectural  practitioner. 

We  must  be  free  from  cant  at  all  times,  and  I am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  view  that  a large  majority  of 
practising  architects  — men  who  have  spent  their 
youth  in  earnest  study  and  who  have  a fair  record  to 
show  that  they  may  be  considered  well  educated  and 
expert  as  draughtsmanship  goes— will  have  to  confess 
that  they  use  this  form  of  their  professional  language 
less  and  less  every  day  they  live.  It  is  after  all  and 
at  the  best  only  a language — only  a means  to  an 
end. 

It  is  always  unsafe  to  descend  to  small  details  in 
discussing  generalities,  but  I hope  I am  not  singular 
in  finding  myself  forced  to  the  conviction  that  there 
is  often  more  skill  required,  more  knowledge 
demanded,  more  judgment  and  care  necessary,  in 
some  unpretentious  alteration  and  reconstruction,  if 
it  be  done  scientifically  and  well,  than  in  many  a 
more  ambitious  and  showy  work. 

After  all,  the  most  urgent  question  for  the  public 
in  this  matter  is  the  selection  of  an  architect  who  is 
best  able  to  spend  their  money  in  the  best  way,  not 
in  the  cheapest,  not  in  the  plainest  and  ugliest  way, 
not  in  the  most  costly  and  extravagant  way,  but  in 
the  way  that  has  regard  and  affinity  at  all  times  to 
the  special  fitness  and  circumstances  of  things.  A 
man  of  honour,  of  integritv,  sound  judgment,  good 
common  sense,  technical  skill,  and  fair  scholarship. 

I fancy  some  of  your  readers,  like  myself,  would  be 
glad  to  know  how  such  qualities  as  these,  which 
many  possess  in  high  degree,  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily  great  at  architectural  pictorial  representation, 
can  be  placed  before  the  public  for  their  early 
selection  and  ultimate  retention. 

“A  Commonplace  Practitioner." 


£be  Student's  Column. 


uraninite,  uranic  ochre  and  uranitc.  The  first 
mentioned  is  the  proto-peroxide  of  uranium,  and 
usually  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  lead  and 
silica;  the  second,  which  occurs  in  an  earthy, 
pulverulent  condition,  of  a lemon  yellow  or  orange 
colour,  is  the  hydrous  sulphate  of  peroxide  of 
uranium,  generally  with  small  quantities  of  lime 
copper,  and  iron  ; the  third  embraces  two  specie! 
copper  uraiiite  (or  uran-mica  as  it  is  sometime 
called  from  its  superficial  resemblance  to  micas 
hydrous  phosphate  of  uranium  and  oxide  of 
copper  ; and  lime  uranite  in  which  hydrate  oj 
lime  takes  the  place  of  copper.  Speaking  i7 
general  terms,  uranium  is  a white  metal  whicl 
does  not  oxidise  in  dry  air,  but  if  the  temperaturl 
be  elevated  it  oxidises  rapidly,  burning  with  i 
blight  flame.  The  oxides  of  uranium  are  used! 
amongst  other  things,  for  staining  glass,  the! 
uranous  acid  (u  o)  giving  a deep  black,  and  the! 
uranic  acid  (u.:  o3)  a bright  yellow.  Uranium  is 
found  in  small  quantities  in  many  parts  of  thd 
world.  The  ore  has  occasionally  been  met  witl 
in  mines  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Just,  Gwinearl 
Camborne,  Illogan,  Redruth,  St.  Agnes,  St! 
Stephens,  and  St.  Austell  in  Cornwall.  Small 
proportions  of  pitchblende  were,  a few  year! 
since,  collected  at  Wheal  Owles  and  East  Pool 
mines,  and  more  recently  some  lime  uranit! 
has  been  found  at  South  Terras.  The  only  mini 
at  present  worked  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  at. 
Gram  pound  Road,  in  Cornwall,  and  this  is  exl 
ploited  solely  for  its  uranium  ores, 


Tungsten. — The  principal  ores  of  this 


pb-h-vfT'011’  v.n0tn  °n,y  “ <°  MChilecff  3k 

exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  but  on  ihe 

Si.ednM:all?a°  arChi,eC‘S'  "'°rk  be  publid>’ 

One  :s  ever  apt  to  suffer  a large  disability  in  any 
discussion  of  this  kind,  from  the  circumstance  that 


£ “y  disinclination,  however 


j ,,  V - u,ai“'-“u<uion,  nowever 
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of  .architectural  pictorial'  repreienSion,  fucPh 
opinion  breeds  the  tacit  conviction,  with  those  hold- 
nn»a  .co£‘rary  that  the  architect,  not  being 
„ ‘mSe  ?,°SSeS3eS  this  much-coveted  power, 

force  in  olhe[r  S '°  a"°"'  Us  possessi°“  aad 

It  is  therefore  most  refreshing  to  discover,  from 
the  opinions  of  your  correspondents,  that  there  is  a 
gS*  ”g  am°nSst  even  those  who  ostensibly 

possess  this  power  of  facfl“  r..i  . 


; and  successful  presenta- 


, _ . luio  icitiure  as  very 

AUainmpn^11?  th\  !oucbsto ne  of  all  architectural 
attainment  and  ambition. 

.ti'SV'J0  **  ?Pite  possible  for  an  architect  to  be 
able  to  study  all  his  work  in  perspective  as  occasion 
f!;qUir j and  yet.  for  that  architect  not  to  be 
nf  hR  produc®  a fished  perspective  presentation 
,°'k  lSat.; should  satisfy  himself  let  alone 
those  critics  who  have  themselves  become  specialists 
and  successful  performers  in  this  particular  art. 

However  much  some  may  clamour  and  insist  that 
c„lLP°SSlble.  t0,  Practise  as  an  architect  without 
some  amount  of  artistic  education  and  aptitude— 

Jndn™pf*  0f  Ui  SUreIy  are  aware  that  many  men  do 
so  practise  who  possess  neither  the  one'  nor  the 
oikfc,  umUSt’  1 think-  be  conceded  that  individu- 
whlrh  h men  fre-  ever  Placed  at  a disadvantage 
which  no  one  admits  mote  freely  than  themselves. 

time,  and  giving  allowance  and  pre- 
cedence to  this  admitted  form  of  professional  apti- 
tude, there  are  surely  so  many  other  issues,  so 
many  other  features,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
everj-day  life  of  architectural  practice,  that  1 very 
unuch  question  if,  as  the  years  go  by,  one  is  not,  per- 
force, bound  to  consider  this  special  path  of  one's 
work  as  absolutely  swamped  and  crowded  out  by 
o her  more  numerous  and  pressing  considerations. 
.Naturally  one  wishes  it  was  not  so  much  so  ; but 


Wolfram , tungstate  of  iron  and  manganesl 
(tungstic  acid  = 75  per  cent.). 

2.  Tungstic  Ochre , or  wolframine,  an  oxidJ 
containing  79  per  cent,  of  tungsten. 

3.  Scheelite,  tungstate  of  lime  with  fiom  76  tJ 
, 80  per  cent,  of  tungstic  acid. 

| The  first-mentioned  is  by  far  the  most  important 

ore  ; it  is  commonly  found  in  a massive  condition 
! associated  with  tin-stone,  is  of  a greyish-blacll 
colour,  and  has  very  variable  proportions  of  iron  anil 
LATINUM. — There  is  only  one  ore  of  ■ manganese,  the  iron  sometimes  being  as  high  asp 
this  metal,  viz.,  native  platinum,  but  it  20  Per  cent,  and  the  manganese  14  per  cent! 


METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— VI. 

the  principal  ores  (continued). 


is  frequently  alloyed  with  very  rare  ; Wolfram  is  found  in  all  the  mining  districts  oL 
minerals  from  which  it  has  to  be  separated,  j Cornwall,  and  is  especially  abundant  along  the] 
These  latter  are  worth  mentioning  from  the  cir-  northern  side  of  the  Cam  Menellis  granite.  There 
cumstance  that  some  of  them,  owing  to  the  fact  j >s  only  one  mine,  however,  East  Pool,  which 
that  they  can  now  be  readily  reduced,  will  un-  ' produces  any  large  quantity  of  the  mineral.  In 
doubtedly  play  a more  conspicuous  part  than  reference  to  tungstic  ochre,  it  occurs  in  a 
hitherto  in  the  preparation  of  various  manufac-  pulverulent  and  earthy  condition,  and  result) 
tured  articles  and  alloys.  The  principal  metals  j from  the  alteration  of  ores  of  tungsten.  It  is  ol 
of  the  platinum  group  may  be  cited  as  platinum,  a bright  yellow,  or  yellowish  green  colour,  and  is 
palladium,  rhodium,  osmium,  ruthenium,  and  ; composed  of  pure  tungstic  acid.  Scheelite  form! 
iiidium.  Platinum  also  occurs  with  gold,  copper,  j an  ore  in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  found  near 


lead,  and  nearly  always  with  a fair  proportion  of  Keswick  in  Cumberland,  Cornwall,  Devon,  thi 


iron.  The  ore  is  usually  found  in  sand  in  the  j Hartz,  &c.  Tungsten  is  used  in  small  quantities 


form  of  thin  scales,  large  grains,  and,  very  for  hardening  steel  ; also  for  solidifying  plaster- 
rarely,  large  lumps.  Typically  it  is  white,  and  i of-Paris. 

does  not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  air.  It  has  a Titanium. — This  metal  is  not  important  to  us 
very  high  specific  gravity  (up  to  19),  and  ] except  when  regarded  in  connexion  with  ores  of 


fuses  with  great  difficulty,  points  which  serve 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  metals.  It  is 
an  extremely  valuable  metal  ; its  principal 
uses  depend  upon  its  resistance  to  the  action  of 
heat,  of  oxygen,  and  of  acids  ; it  is  ill-adapted 
to  resist  ordinary  wear  on  account  of  its  softness. 
A remarkable  property  of  the  metal,  especially 
when  in  the  forms  of  “spongy  platinum”  and 
“platinum  black,”  consists  in  the  power  of 
condensing  gases  into  its  pores,  promoting 
their  chemical  action  upon  one  another,  and 
this  has  received  a striking  illustration  within 
the  past  few  months  in  connexion  with  gas  light- 
ing (see  ante , p.  36).  Platinum  is  found  in  small 
quantities  in  two  or  three  localities  in  South 
America,  and  more  extensively  in  the  Ural 
Mountains.  At  Evan’s  Head,  in  New  South 
Wales,  it  has  been  discovered  in  payable  quan- 
tities in  sand  on  the  sea-shore.  Near  Broken 
Hill  mines,  in  the  same  colony,  it  is  found 
a lode  associated  with  silver,  copper  and 
other  minerals,  and,  according  to  assays  of  concen- 
trates, the  ore  yielded  from  10  to  16  dwt.  of  the 
metal  per  ton.  The  concentrated  beach  sand  gave 
4-3  per  cent,  platinum  and  13-58  per  cent,  of  tin 
ore.  Grains  of  native  platinum  have  been  found  in 
small  quantities  amongst  the  native  gold  of  Riviere 
du  Loup  and  neighbouring  districts  in  Quebec  ; 
whilst  on  .Tranquille  river  in  British  Columbia 
scale-gold  is  mixed  with  particles  of  platinum  of 
similar  shape  and  size.  A certain  amount  of  the 
metal  is  obtained  from  placer  gold  washings  on 
the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States  ; at  Port 
Orford  and  Randolph  it  occurs  in  the  “ black 
sand  ’’-mines  on  the  sea-beach.  Platinum  has 
been  observed  in  river-sand  in  co.  Wicklow, 
Ireland. 

Uranium. — The  principal  ores  of  this  metal, 
which  is  rare  in  nature,  axe— pitchblende,  or 


iron  [ante,  p.  15).  By  itself  it  is  chiefly  employe® 
to  impart  a yellow  colour  to  ceramic  ware.  It  is 
a greyish  metal,  somewhat  resembling  tin  in 
appearance. 

Chromium. — This  is  one  of  the  most  infusible! 
substances  known,  surpassing  even  platinum  in 
that  respect.  Its  applications  are  very  numerous® 
Chromium  is  used  to  a limited  extent  foil 
hardening  steel  ; its  sesqui-oxide  for  imparting  al 
green  colour  to  glass ; chromate  of  potash  is 


employed  in  the  production  of  chrome  yellow 
°1 


paint,  &c.  There  is  practically  only  one  ore  ol 
the  metal,  viz.,  Chromite , or  chrome  iron-orey 
which  is  commonly  found  in  a massive  conditioi 
Chemically  it  is  chromate  of  iron,  alumina,  am 
magnesia,  with  from  45  to  65  per  cent,  of  thi 
sesqui-oxide  of  chromium.  It  does  not  occur  in 
any  great  quantity  in  the  British  Islands,  being; 
found  mostly  in  Turkey  and  Greece ; also  in 
Spain,  and  at  Dubostica  mines  in  Austria-] 
Hungary,  the  provinces  of  Perm  and  Orenburg  in 
Russia,  the  United  States,  and  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  chiefly  associated  with  serpentine  J 
the  ore  crops  out  along  the  foot  of  the  Sierras! 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  bul 
contains  less  than  47  per  cent,  of  the  sesqui- 


oxide.  There  it  is  always  found  in  pockets,  the! 


most  important  mine  being  situated  near  San  J 
Luis  Obispo,  in  California.  The  deposits  of 
chromite  at  Gordonbrook,  near  Copmanhurst,  in 
New  South  Wales,  occur  in  serpentine,  a short-4 
distance  from  the  Coal  Measures.  An  igneous® 
rock  (epidiorite)  is  penetrated  by  this  serpentine, 'J 
and  the  chromite  is  found  at  and  near  the  points  | 
of  contact.  The  ore  yields  from  40  to  55  per 
cent,  of  sesqui-oxide  of  chromium.  We  may 
remark  that  the  so-called  “ verdi  antico  ” serpen-  % 
tine,  largely  used  for  decorative  purposes,  derives  ■ 
its  green  colour  from  chromite. 
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mnese. — The  principal  ores  of  this  metal 

yrolusile , the  binoxide  (manganese  and 
, with  about  64  per  cent,  of  manganese. 

1 ilovielane , a variety  of  the  foregoing,  but 
imall  proportion  of  baryta. 

Tad,  with  a large  percentage  of  cobalt  in 
realities  ; otherwise  like  the  preceding  ores. 
\anganite,  hydrous  sesqui-oxide  of  man- 
Jwith  about  62  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 
nodonite , the  silicate,  with  protoxide  of 
ese  54  per  cent,  and  silicate  46. 

;anese  is  one  of  the  most  useful  minerals 
re  and  has  received  the  sobriquet,  “physi- 
on  account  of  its  “curative”  properties, 
iors  Bloxam  and  Huntington  remark*  that 
tiese  “ is  the  trusted  physician  of  the  iron 
el  manufacturer.  It  is  to  this  element  that 
:s  for  the  cure  of  all  the  ills  than  iron  is  heir 
ji  the  exception  of  the  hereditary  disease 
phorus,”  which  experience  has  taught  him 
e dealt  with  by  more  modern  treatment  of 
' 1 nature.  Amongst  the  most  important  of 
are  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  iron,  the 
Ration  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  sulphur, 
if  production  of  a fluid  slag  promoting  its 
ree  removal  from  the  metal.” 
manganese  has  many  other  applications  in 
jlding  industry'.  The  first-mentioned  ore, 
jite,  is  so-called  from  its  capability  of 
jng  the  green  and  brown  tints  from  common 
;n  process  of  manufacture  ; whilst  certain 
ftnds  of  the  metal  are  employed  in  pro- 
I an  amethystine  colour  in  glass  ; it  is  also 
^r  bleaching  purposes.  Wad  is  occasionally 
|up  into  umber  paint ; and  Mr.  Rutley 
I that  rhodonite  when  cut  and  polished  is 
flies  used  for  ornamental  inlaid  work  ; it 
jtso  be  employed  for  imparting  a violet 
|to  glass  ; whilst  on  stoneware,  when  mixed 
bmmon  salt  glazing  it  forms  black,  or,  if 
ily  used,  a deep  violet-blue  glaze.  Manga- 
adopted  very  extensively  in  alloys,  of 
inore  hereafter. 

(have  no  space  to  describe  these  five  ores  in 
mailed  manner  their  importance  demands, 
may  be  remarked  that  pyrolusite  and 
felane  are  of  the  same  colour,  deep  iron- 
i passing  into  steel-grey,  they  are  both 
Jbrittle  ; but  whereas  the  former  mineral 
liises  in  the  rhombic  system,  the  latter,  so 
u is  known,  is  not  found  in  the  crystalline 
! Further,  pyrolusite  has  a higher  specific 
4 (4'S  to  5)  than  psilomelane  (37  to  47), 

! the  latter  is  harder  (5  to  6)  than  the 
>'(2*0  to  5 ‘5)  ; and  there  are  other  points  of 
lice  when  the  minerals  are  examined  with 
iwpipe,  or  chemically.  With  reference  to 
pat  i-  an  earthy  ore,  sometimes,  however, 
£ dendritic  markings  (like  the  branchings 
ie),  and  is  dull  black  or  brownish  black  in 
4 Manganite  crystallises  in  the  rhombic, 
iodonite  in  the  triclinic  system,  and  are 
irk-coloured  minerals  ; the  natural  tint  of 
ter,  however,  is  flesh-red,  or  brick  colour, 
(may  turn  black  on  exposure. 

ores  of  manganese  occur  principally 
Ratified  deposits.  In  this  country  large 
ties  were  raised  in  Devonshire  some 
I years  since,  but  its  production  in  that 
1 at  the  present  time  is  very  limited.  The 
jnese  ore  of  North  Wales  occurs  in  the  form 
id  of  earthy  carbonate,  intercalated  amongst 
jid  conglomerates  of  Cambrian  age.  It  is 
a the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
jnese,  and  contains  from  25  to  32  per  cent, 
jal.  Dr.  Foster  describes  the  Welsh  beds 
jig  about  1 ft.  in  thickness,  increasing  to 
places,  and  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  ore  is 
late,  there  is  a little  silicate,  and  near  the 
both  these  have  been  converted  into 
s oxides.  It  often  contains  chlorite,  iron 
and  magnetite.  Manganese  ores  are  also 
(in  parts  of  Derbyshire. 

! principal  sources  of  the  metal  are  Russia 
Jhili,  the  ore  in  both  countries  being  found 
is.  In  reference  to  Canada,  it  occurs  in 
bvince  of  Quebec  as  wad,  or  bog  man- 
1,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  or  clay, 
ften  containing  a large  proportion  of  per- 
(of  iron.  In  New  Brunswick  manganese 
the  most  part  confined  to  Carboniferous 
near  their  contact  with  the  Silurian.  The 
hay  be  said  in  regard  to  Nova  Scotia,  where 
Iderable  amount  of  the  metal  is  also  raised 
Carboniferous  beds.  The  manganese  ores  of 
hited  States  are  divided  into  three  groups, 
i-(i)  manganese  ores  (pure);  (2)  man- 
'ous  iron  ores  ; and  (3)  argentiferous  man- 


uals, their  Properties  and  Treatment,"  1894,  p.  221. 
ineralogy,"  1876,  p.  145. 


ganese  orc-s.  The  dividing  line  between  the  fust 
two  grades  is  taken  at  70  per  cent,  binoxide  of 
manganese,  equal  to  44*252  per  cent,  metallic 
manganese.  All  containing  at  least  this  amount 
are  classed  as  manganese  ores ; those  having 
a less  percentage  and  possessing  also  more  or  less 
iron  are  put  in  the  second  category.  In  the  third 
class  are  included  the  argentiferous  manganese 
ores  of  Colorado,  utilised  chiefly  for  their  silver. 
Ores  of  the  metal  of  good  quality  are  being 
raised  near  Rockley,  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
other  lodes  have  been  opened  at  Glanmire  and 
Rylstone  in  the  same  colony. 

\ \ 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Dean.— We  regret  to  have  to  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Dean,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  advertisement  department  of  this 
journal  for  very  many  years — indeed,  since  its 
foundation  in  1842.  Mr.  Dean,  who  was  seventy- 
three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had 
retired  from  active  work  for  some  years. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Parish  Church,  Swansea. — It  is  stated  that 
the  Consistory  Court  for  St.  David's  Diocese  have 
granted  a faculty  for  pulling  down  the  parish  church, 
where  the  accommodation  is  insufficient,  and  that 
Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  will  be  the  architect  of  the  new 
church,  which  will  have  1,200  sittings,  and  is  to  be 
erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  20,000/.,  towards 
which  amount  15,000/.  is  already  subscribed. 

Methodist  School  Buildings,  Gloucester- 
shire.—On  the  31st  ult.  the  memorial-stones  were 
laid  of  a new  schoolroom  in  connexion  with  the 
Totterdown  Free  Methodist  Church.  The  school 
and  class-rooms  consist  of  one  large  room  50  ft.  long 
by  24  ft.  wide,  with  an  additional  length  of  12  ft., 
forming  a gallery,  the  under  part  (intended  ior  an 
infants'-room)  being  separated  from  the  main  room 
by  movable  screens.  T he  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
school  is  similarly  fitted  with  glazed  movable  screens 
between  the  piers,  which  give  access  to  four  class- 
rooms adjoining  ; these  rooms  being  also  separated 
by  similar  screens  can  be  thrown  open  into  the  large 
room,  thus  giving  over  1,800  ft.  super,  of  open  floor 
space.  The  fayade  of  the  school  is  in  hammer- 
dressed  blue  Pennantstone  with  dressings  of  Monk's 
Park  freestone.  The’ main  entrance  is  placed  in  the 
centre  and  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  windows. 
Another  entrance  is  formed  at  the  side  by  a small 
porch,  having  a battlemented  coping  and  a trun- 
cated roof,  "covered  with  green  slates  and  sur- 
mounted by  iron  cresting.  This  entrance,  while 
giving  access  to  the  school  and  class-rooms,  will 
form  a secondary  entrance  to  the  chapel.  Internally 
the  whole  of  the  joinery  will  be  of  pitch-pine.  The 
roof  will  be  of  hammer-beam  construction  with  a 
boarded  ceiling,  polygonal  in  shape.  The  gallery 
will  have  an  ornamental  iron  front.  The  floor  will 
be  of  wood  block  on  concrete.  The  proposed 
additions  to  the  chapel  are  of  an  extensive 
character,  and  embrace  the  substitution  of  a 
very  large  traceried  window  for  the  present 
window  and  door  in  Oxfcrd-street ; a tower  with 
a spire  70  ft.  high,  a porch  with  pinnacled  octagonal 
piers  and  truncated  roof,  See.,  in  Bush-street,  and 
new  boundary  walls,  gates,  railings,  and  lamps.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  chapel  is  to  be  extended  about 
12  ft.,  with  minister’s  room,  &c.  The  whole  of  the 
stonework  will  be  renewed  or  cleaned,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  windows  fitted  with  leaded  lights. 
The  gallery  now  used  by  the  choir  will  be  recon- 
verted for  general  use,  and  fitted  with  a new  iron 
front,  the  partitions  below  the  same  being  removed. 
A new  choir  and  organ-gallery  and  rostrum  will  be 
fitted  at  the  new  end.  The  whole  of  the  chapel  will 
be  re-seated  with  pitch-pine  seats,  and  the  gas- 
fittings  and  ventilation  renewed,  with  the  addition 
also  of  a new  heating  apparatus.  Other  works  and 
decorations  will  also  be  carried  out.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  from  the  designs,  &c. , and  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  Paul,  architect,  of 
Bristol. 

Presbyterian  Church  Hall,  Whitley, 
Northumberland. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
1 new  Presbyterian  Church  Hall  at  Whitley  was  laid 
1 on  the  31st  ult.  by  Sir  George  B.  Bruce.  The 
whole  scheme  comprises  a church,  measuring  85  ft. 
by  36  ft.,  with  accommodation,  including  galleries, 
for  660  persons  ; minister's  vestry  ; ladies'  room  ; 
session  room;  hall,  64  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with  seating 
for  270  persons  ; ten  class-rooms  ; central  corridor  ; 
heating  chamber  and  pantry  in  basement.  For 
the  present  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  the 
erection  of  the  hall  at  a cost  of  about  1,600/. 
The  ground  having  a fall  of  1 in  25,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  church  floor  shall  have  a similar  inclina- 
tion. The  walls  are  built  hollow,  and  are  faced 
with  red  Ruabon  bricks,  with  black  joints,  and 
rubbed  Hebburn  stone  dressings  ; and,  for  the 
roof,  sea-green  Westmoreland  slates  in  diminishing 
colours.  The  contract  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Robson,  of  Tynemouth,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Henry  Gibson, 
architect,  of  North  Shields. 

Church  House,  Cheddar.— On  the  30th  ult.  a 
Church  House  was  dedicated  at  Cheddar  by  the 


Bishop  cf  the  diocese.  The  building  has  been 
erecied  from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  Buckle,  the 
Diocesan  Architect, "and  is  situate  close  by  the  Parish 
Church,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  trom  Wells. 
It  consists  of  a hall,  57  ft.  in  length  and  28  ft.  6 in. 
in  width  ; two  rooms,  each  21  ft.  square  ; also  a 
porch  and  lobby,  with  scullery,  and  external  offices. 
The  material  used  is  local  mountain  limestone  and 
Doulting  freestone,  the  whole  of  the  buildings  being 
covered  with  slate  from  the  Delabole  quarries.  The 
woodwork  is  of  pitch-pine,  varnished.  A large  rose- 
window  occupies  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  and  a 
large  window  of  seven  lights,  filled  with  Powell's 
ornamental  white  glass,  occupies  the  east.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Scorse  & Son,  of  Cheddar ; 
Messrs.  Ford  & Sons,  of  the  same  place,  being 
responsible  for  the  masonry. 

The  Nelson  Hall  and  Branch  Public 
Library,  Edinburgh.— On  the  1st  inst.,  at  the 
sitting  of  Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  a warrant 
was  granted  to  the  Nelson  trustees  to  erect  at  the 
corner  of  Murdoch-terrace  and  Dundee-street  a 
building  to  be  known  as  the  Nelson  Hall,  and  to  be 
used  as  a recreation-hall,  reading-room,  and  branch 
public  library.  The  plans  show  a stone  building 
measuring  about  75  ft.  by  75  ft. , with  a two-storied 
front  to  Dundee-street,  and  one  story  to  Murdoch- 
terrace.  On  the  ground-floor  will  be  situated  the 
recreation-hall,  reading-room,  and  library,  while  on 
the  flat  above  will  be  provided  rooms  for  the  staff, 
committee-rooms,  housekeeper's  accommodation, 
&c.  On  the  right  of  the  vestibule  and  entrance- 
hall  is  the  Nelson  Hall,  which  will  be  fitted  up  as 
news  and  recreation  rooms.  Thelibrarvwillbesituated 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  with  an  open  counter 
to  the  inner  entrance-hall  for  the  lending  and  return 
of  books.  On  the  left  of  the  library  is  a reading- 
room,  75  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide,  with  boys’  room 
behind.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  in  the 
library  for  from  11,000  to  12,000  volumes.  The 
lighting  of  the  building  is,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  roof.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Messrs. 
Lessels  & Taylor,  Edinburgh. 

Board  Schools,  York..— Sir  George  William 
Kekewich,  K.C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Education 
Department,  opened  on  the  3rd  inst.  two  new  Board 
schools  at  York,  which  have  been  erected  at  a cost 
of  over  30,000/.  The  new  schools  have  been  erected 
in  Fishergate  and  in  Lowther-street,  and  both  are 
built  on  the  central-hall  system.  The  Fishergate 
School  is  built  on  the  site  known  as  Mollett's  Field, 
and  will  provide  accommodation  for  1,250  children. 
It  is  built  in  the  style  of  the  Georgian  period,  of  red 
common  bricks,  the  total  cost,  including  the  site, 
being  about  14,000/.  The  Park-grove  School  has 
been  built  on  a site  between  Lowther-street  and 
Park-grove,  and  will  accommodate  1,486  children. 
The  buildings  are  of  the  Georgian  style  of  architec- 
ture. Both  schools  have  been  built  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Brierley, 
of  Messrs.  Demaine  & Brierley,  architects,  York. 
The  brickwork,  masonry,  and  joiner  work  of  the 
Fishergate  School  was  executed  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Barry, 
York,  and  of  the  Park-grove  School  by  Messrs.  Thos. 
Arnold  & Sons,  Doncaster. 

Restoration  ok  Doorway,  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral School. —The  restoration  of  the  Early 
English  doorway  leading  to  the  Bristol  Cathedral 
School  has  just  been  completed.  The  restoration 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Cowlin  & 
Sons.  Mr.  Pearson  was  the  architect  for  the  restora- 
tion. 

Newcastle  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  Cox 
Lodge. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  extension  of 
the  Newcastle  City  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Gosforth  was 
laid  by  the  Mayor  (Aid.  W.  H.  Stephenson)  on  the 
31st  ult.  Mr.  J.  W.  Dyson,  of  Newcastle,  is  the 
architect,  whose  designs  were  selected  in  competition. 
The  new  Asylum  is  being  erected  lor  male  patients, 
and  will  accommodate  361,  and  when  completed 
the  whole  of  the  present  Asylum  will  be  adapted 
for  women  patients,  the  total  accommodation 
being  then  about  800.  The  new  buildings  are 
arranged  in  two-storied  blocks,  the  various  floors 
forming  wards  for  the  different  classes  of  patients. 
The  walls  externally  will  be  of  stone,  and  the 
roofs  covered  with  best  Bangor  slates.  The  patients' 
blocks  will  have  the  floor  between  ground  and  first 
floor  of  Mark  Fawcett  & Co.'s  system  of  fire- 
proof flooring,  and  the  ceiling  to  the  upper  floors 
will  be  formed  of  concrete.  The  floors  and  wood- 
work generally  will  be  pitch-pine.  The  lavatories, 
bath-rooms,  &c.,  will  be  lined  with  glazed  bricks. 
All  the  staircases  will  be  of  Yorkshire  stone.  The 
heating  and  ventilation  will  be  on  the  “Plenum" 
system,  and  all  apparatus  is  to  be  in  the  subways 
below  the  buildings,  so  that  no  part  can  be 
interfered  with  by  patients.  There  will  be  fire 
main  services  both  inside  and  outside  the  buildings. 
In  addition  to  the  patients'  blocks,  there  is 
a complete  administrative  department,  comprising 
committee-rooms,  offices,  kitchens,  stores,  dining- 
hall,  workshops,  bakery,  visitors’  room,  club- 
rooms  for  attendants,  and  apartments  for  the 
medical  and  other  officers.  There  is  also  a new 
laundry,  isolation-hospital,  recreation-hall,  chapel, 
superintendent's  residence,  head  attendant's  house, 
ten  cottages  for  attendants,  and  entrance-lodge. 
The  buildings  will  be  lighted  by  electric  light,  and 
the  motive  power  required  for  driving  machinery, 
ventilating  fans,  &c.,  will  be  electric.  A complete 
electric  plant  is  to  be  provided.  The  foundations, 
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and  the  erection  of  the  main  buildings  to  the  ground 

floor  line  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Fer- 
guson, of  Newcastle,  and  the  contract  for  the  super- 
structure and  auxiliary  buildings  has  been  let  to 
Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of  Newcastle,  who  is  now  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work.  The  heating  and  ventilation 
will  he  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ashwell  & Nesbit,  of 
Newcastle  and  London  ; the  electric  light  fittings, 
wires,  and  cables  by  the  Corlett  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing Company  ; and  the  sanitary  fittings  throughout 
are  to  be  of  Doulton's  manufacture. 

Proposed  New  Conservatory  for  Wolver- 
hampton Park. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new 
conservatory  in  the  park  at  Wolverhampton,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Thomas  H.  Mawson  & Gibson, 
park  architects,  of  Windermere.  The  building  is 
designed  to  figure  as  a park  pavilion  externally, 
therefore  the  brick  and  terra-cotta  pilasters  and  the 
brick  porches  are  intended  to  give  the  building  a 
more  substantial  appearance  than  horticultural 
buildings  in  general;  and  in  order  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  roof  repairing  and  painting. 

Church  Schools,  Wednesbury. — -The  corner- 
stone of  a new  girls'  department  in  connexion  with 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church  Schools,  Church-hill, 
Wednesbury,  was  laid  recently.  The  new  buildings 
are  being  erected  adjacent  to  the  old  schools,  and, 
with  alterations  which  are  contemplated  to  the  latter, 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  upwards  of  300 
children.  The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Morriss  & Atkinson,  Birmingham,  whilst  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gibbons,  of  Birmingham,  is  the  architect. 

Sunday  Schools,  Wolverhampton.  — The 
memorial  stones  have  just  been  laid  of  the  new 
Primitive  Methodist  Sunday  Schools,  situated  at  the 
rear  of  the  Dudley-road  Chapel,  Wolverhampton. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  M.  Johnson,  of  Wolver- 
hampton. and  the  contract  for  building  has  been  let 
to  Mr.  J.  Jones.  The  new  building  will  consist  of  a 
main  room  58  ft.  in  length,  30  ft.  in  width,  with  four 
class-rooms,  opening  by  folding  wooden  partitions 
into  the  main  room. 

Post  Office,  Galashiels.— The  new  Post  Office 
in  Galashiels  was  opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  new 
building  has  cost  upwards  of  5,000/.,  and  occupies 
a central  position  at  the  head  of  Channel-street. 
The  building  is  of  white  sandstone.  The  public 
room  on  the  ground  floor  is  39  ft.  by  22  ft.,  with  the 
postmaster's  room,  telephone,  silent’room,  and  letter 
reception  rooms  at  the  side.  In  the  back  division, 
lighted  from  the  roof,  are  the  sorting-room,  40  ft. 
by  34  ft-,  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  male  clerks' 
and  message  boys'  rooms,  telegraph  stores,  battery 
and  linesmen’s  rooms.  The  first  floor  to  the  front 
is  to  be  reserved  for  future  extension.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Her  Majesty's  Board  of 
Works. 

St.  John’s  Cathedral,  Newfoundland. — 
The  Evening  Herald  (Newfoundland)  gives  a de- 
scription of  the  reopening  of  the  choir  and  transepts 
of  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
on  June  29.  It  will  be  remembered  the  building 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1892. 
Triumphal  arches  were  erected  on  the  occasion  of 
the  reconsecration  in  the  thoroughfares  leading  to 
the  cathedral.  The  work  generally  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Wills  (who 
acted  as  clerk  of  works  of  the  original  building),  and 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  George  Gilbert  Scott 
and  John  Oldrid  Scott,  of  London.  Most  of  the 
internal  fittings  are  special  gifts.  The  oak  eagle 
lectern  is  a reproduction  of  the  burnt  one.  The 
carved  oak  bishop's  throne,  sedilia,  and  stalls,  as 
well  as  the  lectern,  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter,  but  have  not  yet 
arrived.  There  is  also  a new  pulpit  and  altar. 


SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  JVS. 

A Sanitary  Exhibit  at  King's  College.— 

During  the  British  Medical  Congress,  held  at  King’s 
College  last  week,  a comprehensive  exhibit  of 
sanitary  appliances  was  shown  by  Mr.  John  [ones, 
of  Chelsea.  Among  the  exhibits  we  noticed  the 
patent  drain  and  pipe  stopper,  which  consists  of  a 
bag  which  is  inflated  by  a small  hand-pump,  and 
quickly  filled  with  air  under  sufficient  pressure  to  dam 
the  drain,  and  prevent  any  escape  of  water.  It  can 
be  folded  and  carried  in  a small  space,  and  can  be 
placed  in  syphons,  gulleys,  &c.,  where  other  stoppers 
are  difficult  to  insert.  The  expanding  screw  stopper 
fitted  with  indicator,  enables  the  fall  of  a drain  to  be 
accurately  gauged.  The  hand  smoke-generating 
machine,  for  testing  soil-pipes,  is  also  useful  and 
seems  simple  in  action.  The  air-tight  manhole 
covers  shown  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  to  which  the  medal 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  has  been  awarded,  is  an 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  patterns.  It  consists 
of  an  inner  and  outer  cover.  The  inner  cover  is 
arched,  which  allows  the  moisture  from  the  drain  to 
rise  to  the  apex  of  the  arch,  where  it  condenses 
and  runs  down  to  the  groove  prepared  for 
its  reception,  into  which  the  cover  fits,  thus 
forming  an  air-tight  seal.  The  tup  or  outer 
cover  is  flat  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  also  fits  into  another  groove  filled  with  any 
suitable  material,  and  held  in  place  by  screws  in  the 
usual  way.  Other  forms  of  double-seal  manhole- 
covers  are  shown.  An  invention  in  mica  valve-inlets 
is  also  shown,  which  appears  to  work  satisfactorily. 

I he  valves  are  hung  as  a pair  of  folding-doors,  and 
by  this  means  the  direct  weight  of  the  valves  has 


not  to  be  overcome  when  they  open,  as  each  part  of 
the  valve  has  merely  to  turn  on  its  pivot,  while  the 
inclination  of  the  axis  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
closing  of  the  valves  on  a return  current  of  foul  air  ; 
and  it  also  gives  a full  area  of  air-space.  The 
patent  channel-bends  for  use  in  inspection-chambers 
to  prevent  splashing  are  a novelty,  and  are  bridged 
across  the  outlet,  thus  preventing  the  deposit  of 
sewage  on  the  benchings  and  walls  of  the  chamber. 
The  “Sydney  Syphonic  Cistern  " is  on  new  lines  ; a 
double  coil  of  syphons  is  used,  one  larger  than  the 
other,  but  oval-shape  in  section,  with  ([-in.  pipe  from 
the  larger  of  the  two  coils  ; on  this  pipe  a push- 
valve  opens  into  the  down-pipe,  and,  by  pressing  in 
this  valve,  the  action  is  at  once  started,  the  difference 
in  size  of  the  pipes  causing  a powerful  flush. 

Shrewsbury  Water  Supply  and  Main 
Drainage. — At  special  meetings  of  the  Town 
Council  held  last  week  it  was  decided  to  carry  out 
the  schemes  for  the  new  water  supply  of  the 
borough,  and  the  interception  and  disposal  of  the 
sewage,  prepared  by  Messrs.  John  Taylor,  Sons,  & 
Santo  Crimp,  of  Westminster.  The  water  scheme 
involves  the  construction  of  a large  impounding 
reservoir,  together  with  the  necessary  filter-beds, 
pumping-station,  service  reservoir,  and  necessary 
mains  for  obtaining  a Severn  supply.  As  regards 
the  main  drainage,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  a 
complete  system  of  intercepting  sewers  which  will 
discharge  at  a central  pumping-station,  from  which 
the  sewage  will  be  pumped  to  land  for  purification. 
The  schemes  are  estimated  to  cost  about  85,000/., 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  land. 


MIS  CELL  A NE  0 US. 

Swiss  Building-material  Testing  Station 
—According  to  a recent  report  of  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Zurich,  the  object  of  this  institution,  a 
branch  attached  to  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School 
at  Zurich,  is  to  ascertain  the  general  utility  of  build- 
ing-materials, especially  as  to  their  cohesive  power, 
in  compliance  with  requests  made  by  authorities  or 
private  persons.  In  addition  thereto,  it  makes  of 
its  own  accord  examinations  and  tests  of  the  same 
nature  which,  in  a general  economic  and  scientific 
way,  are  of  public  interest.  Every  kind  of  building 
and  constructive  material  is  tested,  but  particularly 
natural  and  artificial  building-stones,  cements,  chains, 
driving-belts,  hemp  and  wire  cables,  metals,  as  well 
as  completed  constructions,  parts  of  machinery,  or 
bridges,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  materials,  their 
elasticity,  and  absolute  strength.  The  station 
furnishes  also  chemical  analyses  of  these  materials. 
The  institution  is  placed  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Federal  School  Board.  The  tests  of  building 
timbers  are  : Indication  of  run  of  fibres,  number  and 
condition  ot  knots  in  longitudinal  cuts,  determination 
of  the  average  width  of  annual  layers,  and  modifica- 
tion in  width  thereof  in  a latitudinal  direction  of 
the  structure,  composition  of  the  lineal  layers,  as 
well  as  the  average  proportion  between  spring  and 
fall  woods  ; determination  of  the  degree  of  moisture, 
the  density  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  after  being 
subjected  to  a temperature  of  221  deg.  Fahr.,  the 
unit  volume  weight ; determination  of  elasticity 
and  resistance  to  torsion,  compression,  trimming, 
and  flexion.  The  quantity  of  material  and  the  kind 
of  preparation  necessary  for  the  trial  pieces  are 
prescribed  in  special  regulations.  Each  shipment 
of  wood  is  to  be  as  far  as  possible  accompanied  by  a 
description  of  the  exact  denomination  of  the  kind 
of  wood,  age  and  time  of  felling  ; origin  and 
condition  of  land  on  which  grown,  if  on  north  or 
south  slopes,  elevation  above  the  sea,  if  from  the 
interior  of  the  forest  or  outside  borders,  &c.  ; geo- 
logical condition  of  the  growing  land,  &c.  The 
results  of  the  tests  made  are  recorded,  and  a copy 
of  the  record  in  the  form  of  a certificate  given, 
stating  the  results  of  the  test,  without  mentioning 
the  purpose  the  material  in  question  is  to  be  used 
for.  Results  of  tests  will  be  published  in  the  general 
Reports  of  the  station,  if  the  interested  party  does 
not  object  thereto.  The  superintendent  of  the  station 
is  also  from  time  to  time  to  publish  special  reports 
on  the  results  of  special  interest. 

Notice  of  Removal.— The  Plastic  Marble  Co. 
has^removed  from  8,  Berners-street  to  13,  Walbrook, 

Yarrow  Convalescent  Home.— Messrs.  W. 
G.  Cannon  & Sons  ask  us  to  state  that  thev  carried 
out  the  gas-fittings,  electric  bells,  and  speaking- 
tubes  in  the  above-named  buildings,  illustrated  in 
our  pages  last  week. 

The  Bath  Stone  Firms.— Mr.  James  Saunders 
Randell,  of  Bath,  has  been  elected  a director  of  the 
Bath  Stone  Firms,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Stone.  Mr.  Randell  was  the  senior  partner  of 
Randell  & Saunders,  the  well-known  stone  firm,  of 
Corsham,  and  has  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
trade,  and  a wide  experience,  which  will  probably 
be  of  much  service  to  the  company. 

Newcastle  Antiquaries’  Society.— At  the  last 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, held  in  the  Castle,  Newcastle,  Dr.  Hodgkin 
gave  the  interim  report  of  the  Northumberland  Exca- 
vation Committee,  which  showed  that  the  operations 
of  this  season  at  .Esica  had  been  very  successful, 
though  the  resources  of  the  fund  had  been  slender. 
The  Committee,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Mackay, 
decided  to  entrust  the  superintendence  of  the  excava- 
tions to  Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  of  Sunniside,  who  lived 


within  a mile  of  Great  Chesters,  and  who  waj 
over  the  ground  with  Dr.  Bruce.  In  the 
weeks  during  which  the  excavation  had  been  i 
gress,  the  guard  chamber  to  the  east  of  the  s 
gateway,  the  whole  line  of  the  western  wall,  s 
junction  with  the  wall  at  the  north-west  cornet 
camp,  had  been  laid  bare.  The  most  intei 
feature  in  the  camp  as  yet  disclosed  was  the  m 
cent  western  gateway,  which  had  been  in  Romar 
so  effectually  walled  up  that  both  Dr.  Bruc 
Captain  Maclauchlan  even  doubted  its  existeni 
was  now  clear,  however,  that  there  was  a gatewa; 
with  that  massive  masonry  which  thev  had  le 
to  associate  with  the  works  of  the  Antonine 
perors.  This  gateway  had  been  destroyed,  dor 
at  the  time  of  some  incursion  of  the  barba 
Later  on,  possibly  about  the  time  of  Severus,  ai 
had  been  erected  some  eight  or  ten  feet  abo' 
original  one.  The  primary  and  secondary  stt 
the  camp  were  here  marked  with  unusual  di: 
ness  by  the  pivot  holes  of  the  gates  which 
found  at  the  two  different  lines  mentioned  ^ 
There  had  been  apparently  another  destiucti 
the  camp  and  another  rebuilding  with  small  s 
and  very  inferior  workmanship,  and  at  this 
occupation  of  the  camp  the  Roman  troops,  b' 
time  probably  dwindled  to  a mere  handful] 
despaired  of  being  able  to  defend  this  gatew 
all,  and  had,  therefore,  entirely  walled  it  u] 
great  many  small  objects  were  found,  such  as  j 
crockery,  iron,  and  coins  dating  to  the  tin 
Constantine. 

Art-Notes  from  France.— M.  Paul  R<1 
pupil  of  MM.  < avelier,  Barras,  and  Coutal 
obtained  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  sculpture,  am 
Patouillard,  a pupil  of  M.  Ginain,  has  obtain 

in  architecture. The  Chamber  called  j 

lllustres  ” at  the  Palace  of  the  Capitol  at  Tou 
has  been  decorated  with  panel  paintings  b] 
Paul  Pujol,  one  of  the  panels  representing 
life  of  the  painter  Lafage,  who  lived  at  TouJ 
another  a symbolical  subject  representing  J 
Muse  Populaire  enseignant  la  Musique  auxj 

lousains." Anew  Lycde  for  girls  is  to  bel 

in  the  Rue  Sevigne,  next  door  to  the  Hotel  Ci 
valet,  to  be  called  the  “Lycde  Victor  Hugo. 
At  MonOtay  ( Allier ) the  remains  of  a Roman  tern 
probably  about  thedate  of  Nero  have  been  discot 
Some  courses  of  large  stones  have  been  found 
the  shaft  of  a fluted  column  of  the  Corir 

order,  a carved  capital,  and  a statue. 

reported  that  the  Due  d’Aumale  intends  to  pur< 

the  Chateau  d'Amboise. An  art  exhibitic 

Rouen  is  announced  to  be  in  preparation  fori 
1896. — M.  Casimir  Echernier,  Honorary  Pres 
of  the  Architectural  Union  of  Lyons,  has  just 
at  that  place,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  He 
born  at  Albi,  and  studied  at  the  Ecole  des  lie 
Arts  at  Lyons,  where  he  afterwards  practised  d 
the  whole  of  his  life.  He  was  created  a long 
since  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
received,  in  1886,  the  gold  medal  for  “ Archite 
Privde,  ” given  by  the  Socidte  Centrale.  He 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  “Caisse  do  De 
Mutuclle.”  Besides  his  numerous  buildings 
was  known  by  a number  of  essays  and  pa 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  So 
Academique  of  Lyons.  He  was  author  of  a 
able  and  learned  work,  under  the  title  of  j 
marques  Historiques  sur  l’Architecture  Lyon 

aux  4 derniers  Siecles.” The  death  is  alsi 

nouncedofM.  Ren6  Menard,  architect,  of  Nat 
a member  of  the  Socidtd  Centrale. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Exd 
SION. — The  twenty-ninth  annual  excursion  of] 
society  took  place  on  the  1st  inst.  The  menu 
journeyed  by  train  to  Pickering  and  drove1 
waggonettes  and  char-a-bancs,  to  Lasting! 
where  a tour  of  the  church  and  its  sr.rrounl 
was  made,  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  acting  as  guS 
Mr.  Hope  began  his  description  by  stating* 
every  syllable  written  in  the  programme  resp« 
the  history  of  the  church  was  entirely  wa 
From  plans  which  had  been  drawn  by! 
Bilson,  of  Hull,  and  which,  he  said,  I 
the  first  plans  drawn  which  professed  tefl 
accurate,  he  pointed  out  some  interesting  ■ 
culars.  Lastingham  was  one  of  the  earliest  cl 
in  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Nor$. 
England.  Looking  at  the  structure  itself.M 
would  ascertain  the  real  story.  Bede  gave  a full*: 
elaborate  account  which  suggested  that  it  had™ 
built  in  the  seventh  century.  The  structure  ra 
tioned  in  that  account  had  nothing  to  do  with  h 
present  structure,  as  it  occupied  a site  eastward; 
the  present  churchyard,  and  the  only  evidei 
connect  them  were  two  stones  which  had  sir 
been  discovered.  The  foundation  of  ti  e chut 
was  traced  to  the  advent,  in  1078,  of  monks  frt 
Whitby,  who  came  with  the  intention  of  esta 
lishing  here  a monastery,  and  there  could  be 
question  that  they  began  this  present  buildinffli 
the  system  they  usually  adopted  in  building  :nona& 
churches.  There  was  testimony  to  show  that  t. 
monksonlystayedten  years,  afterwards  going  to  Yot 
and  the  parishioners  took  possession  of  the  buildi. 
in  its  unfinished  form,  and  converted  it  into  a par] 
church.  There  was  evidence  that  the  tower  ^ 
carried  to  a certain  height  and  then  stopped,  c 
the  fifteenth  century  further  building  was  done,  a. 
the  rest  of  the  work  was  of  our  own  time.  1 
documental  history,  he  said,  was  absolute  and 
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the  close  resemblance  which  the  building 
1 Corinthian  chapel,  he  stated  that  the 
chitecture  was  imported  from  abroad.  At 
he  church  was  built  the  builders  must  have 
i accustomed  to  Saxon  work — men  who 
heir  education  long  before  the  Conquest, 
ys  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  So  it  was 
tad  so  many  survivals  of  the  Corinthian 
The  company  then  inspected  the  crypt, 
ontains  several  interesting  fragments, 
Saxon  and  Mediaeval  stones.  The 
.rney  was  via  Appleton-le-Moors  and  Sin- 
Pickering  being  reached  by  three  o'clock. 
:r  one  hour  remained  for  the  visit  to  the 
1 church.  Mr.  Hope  conducted  the  party 
e ruins,  pointing  out  the  architectural 
issociated  with  the  towers,  the  curtain-wall, 
nee,  &c.  A move  was  then  made  to  the 
here  Mr.  Hope  briefly  sketched  its  history, 
omprises  western  tower,  nave,  south  porch, 
es,  transepts,  and  well-developed  chancels, 
ate  of  the  original  Norman  church  is  fixed 
Dealing  with  the  effigies,  supposed  to  be 
e Bruces,  Mr.  Hope  gave  his  opinion  that 
■e  unquestionably  of  the  Roecliffe  family  ; 

: were  unique  in  one  feature — viz. , that  the 
il  in  which  they  were  clad  was  11  double- 
nail, and  was,  so  far  as  he  knew,  unique,  in 
mail  was  generally  of  single-link  pattern, 
r afterwards  gave  a brief  account  of  the 
which  concluded  the  programme. 


LEGAL. 

)NDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 

SECTIONS  59  AND  73. 
mbeth  Police-court,  on  the  16th  ult. , before 
■nan,  Mr.  T.  Sloman,  of  Albany-road,  Cam- 
was  summoned  by  Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee, 
Surveyor  for  East  Newington,  for  non- 
ce with  a notice  for  irregularity  requiring 
carry  up  the  party-walls  15  in.  above  the 
required  by  Sec.  59  (1),  and  to  corbel  out 
-walls  4 in.  beyond  the  eaves  or  cornices  as 
by  Sec.  73  (1). 

Seager  Berry,  instructed  by  the  County 
appeared  for  the  District  Surveyor,  and 
t.  Kingsbury  for  the  defendant, 
icksee  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that,  on 
10  last,  notice  was  given  him  by  the  defen- 
the  erection  of  five  new  dwelling-houses, 

0 34  (even),  Bagshot-street,  Newington,  and 
he  building  of  them  certain  irregularities 
imitted,  and  on  May  10  he  served  upon  the 
t a statutory  notice  (copy  of  which  was  pro- 

1 remedy  the  same.  Some  of  these  irregu- 
id  not  been  amended,  and  consequently  the 
3 was  issued.  Since  the  commencement  of 
:edings  the  defendant  had  amended  certain 
ties  in  the  back  eaves  mentioned  in  the 
y corbelling  out  the  party-walls  as  required 
:ss,  but  otherwise  nothing  had  been 
V diagram  showing  how  the  work  had 
ecuted,  and  how  the  Act  required  it 
executed,  was  put  in  and  explained 
agistrate  by  witness.  The  party-walls  had 
ried  up  13  to  13A  inches  above  the  upper 
f the  slates,  instead  of  15  in.  as  required  by 
x).  The  irregularity  complained  of  in  the 
s that  a wooden  fascia  or  gutter-board  which 
. nailed  to  the  rafter  feet,  projected  beyond 
>f  the  brickwork  ; the  iron  gutter  was  screwed 
scia,  and  a fillet  of  wood  was  nailed  to  the 
the  fascia  to  support  the  underside  of  the 
this  fascia  was  prohibited  by  Sec.  73  (1), 
e party-wall  was  corbelled  out  4 in.  beyond 
1 : defendant  had  roofed  in  and  practically 
he  buildings  since  the  irregularity  had  been 
>ut  to  him. 

;xamined,  witness  said  that  he  had  measured 
y-parapets  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
the  point  where  the  parapet  became  less 
in.  in  thickness,  the  minimum  thickness 
by  Sec.  59,  (1),  the  height  above  the 
isiq^in.  to  15  in.,  the  slate  battens  measured 
id  the  three  thicknesses  of  slates  % in., 
together  1^  in.  Asked  whether  he  was 
1 treat  the  fascia  as  part  of  the  roof  if  it  were 
ly  covered  with  metal  he  acquiesced,  pro- 
t the  rules  applicable  to  roofs  were  complied 
5 to  remove  the  fascia  from  the  operation  of 
as  a projection.  Defendant  then  agreed 
, the  eaves  in  this  manner, 
ingsbury  argued  that  the  District  Surveyor 
sured  the  parapet  in  the  wrong  manner, 
d have  measured  from  the  rafters,  not  from 
3.  He  quoted  Sec.  61  in  support  of  this 
:.  In  this  section  the  roof  was  required  to 
2d  with  slate,  tile,  metal,  or  other  incom- 
material,  therefore  the  roof  existed  before 
/ered,  and  the  roof  must  be  taken  to  mean 
rs,  not  the  covering  of  the  roof.  This 
lad  always  been  followed  in  the  past, 
mman  said  one  object  of  a new  Act  was  to 
Id  practices. 

rry  pointed  out  that  by  Schedule  1,  Pre- 
Rule  r.  every  building  was  required  to  be 
by  walls,  and  said  nobody  could  contend 
walls  were  not  part  of  the  building  ; 
the  roof  was  to  be  covered  with  slates  or 
rial,  but  the  roof  was  not  complete  without 


the  covering : he  contended  the  District  Surveyor's 
method  of  measuring  was  correct. 

Mr.  Denman  said  the  expression  “above  this 
roof  ” in  the  section  must  be  taken  to  mean  above 
the  roof  as  a whole,  and  not  above  any  particular 
part  of  the  roof.  The  defendant  was  not  entitled  to 
dig  down  into  the  roof  to  find  a point  from  which  to 
measure.  The  measurement  must,  therefore,  be 
taken  above  the  surface  of  the  slates,  but  the 
deficiency  was  small,  and  he,  therefore,  thought 
some  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  District 
Surveyor. 

Mr.  Berry  pointed  out  that  the  District  Surveyor 
had  no  discretion  in  the  matter ; the  section  laid 
down  a minimum,  and  that  minimum  had  not  been 
complied  with. 

Mr.  Denman  finally  decided  to  adjourn  the  case 
for  fourteen  days  in  order  that  the  defendant  might 
alter  the  eaves  as  arranged,  during  which  time  he 
would  further  consider  the  question  of  the  party- 
walls. 

At  the  adjourned  hearing  on  the  30th  ult. , Mr.  Berry 
said  that  the  defendant  had  covered  the  wooden 
fascias  with  zinc,  but  that  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  District  Surveyor,  as  they  should  also  have  been 
set  back  flush  with  the  face  of  the  brickwork, 
whereas  they  still  projected,  and  consequently  were 
contrary  to  the  section. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  objected  that  the  defendant  had 
done  all  that  he  undertook  to  do.  He  only  agreed 
to  cover  the  fascias  with  incombustible  material. 

Mr.  Denman  said  that  he  understood  that  the 
defendant  had  made  an  offer  to  do  certain  work 
which  the  District  Surveyor  had  accepted,  and  he 
(Mr.  Denman)  had  not  taken  particular  notice  of 
what  had  been  agreed  upon  ; but  if  the  District 
Surveyor  was  not  satisfied,  and  the  matter  had  to  be 
argued  out  afresh,  a new  summons  had  better  be 
taken  out,  as  the  work  was  now  different  from  what 
it  was  at  the  first  hearing. 

Mr.  Berry  argued  that  the  case  really  stood  where 
it  was,  as  the  notice  of  irregularity  had  not  been 
complied  with.  With  regard  to  the  party-walls 
there  was  another  point,  which  was  not  gone  into  at 
the  first  hearing  ; there  were  in  the  rear  of  the  houses 
four  water-closets  in  pairs  ; in  these  the  party-walls 
were  not  carried  up  above  the  roofs  at  all ; there  were 
absolutely  no  party  parapets  ; the  statutory  notice 
and  summons  would  cover  this  irregularity. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  objected  that  this  matter  was  not 
mentioned  at  the  previous  hearing,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  gone  into  : besides  which  the  roofs 
of  the  water-closets  contained  no  woodwork  what- 
ever, and  therefore  no  party-wall  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Berry  dissented. 

Mr.  Denman  thought  that  as  these  particular 
party-walls  were  not  mentioned  at  the  first  hearing 
they  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a fresh  summons 
or  the  case  further  adjourned. 

Ultimately  Mr.  Berry  said  that,  having  regard  to 
a remark  that  the  magistrate  had  made  at  the  first 
hearing  as  to  the  small  amount  of  deficiency  in  the 
height  of  the  party-walls  of  the  main  buildings,  he 
would  be  willing,  if  the  magistrate  would  give  for 
further  guidance  a definite  ruling  of  the  subject,  to 
withdraw  the  present  summons  without  prejudice  to 
the  question  of  the  fascias  and  the  party-walls  to  the 
water-closet  buildings. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  said  that  he  had  several  witnesses 
to  prove  that  the  custom  for  the  last  thirty  years  had 
been  to  measure  from  the  rafters. 

Mr.  Denman  said  that  he  had  considered  the 
matter,  and  he  was  prepared  to  hold  that  the 
measurement  must  be  taken  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  roof  as  contended  by  the  District  Surveyor. 

The  summons  was  then  allowed  to  be  withdrawn, 
defendant  to  pay  1 /.  is.  costs  to  the  District  Sur- 
veyor, it  being  understood  that,  if  necessary,  a fresh 
summons  would  be  taken  out  for  the  irregularities 
in  the  fascias  and  the  party-walls  to  the  water-closets. 


BUILDING  DISPUTE  AT  SOUTHEND: 

ACTION  IN  THE  CHANCERY  DIVISION, 

The  case  of  the  Mayor  of  Southend  v.  Ramuz 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Romer  in  the  Chancery 
Division  last  week,  it  being  an  action  brought  by  the 
Corporation  of  Southend-on-Sea,  which  is  the  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  for  the  borough,  against  Mr. 
F.  F.  Ramuz,  to  obtain  an  injunction  restraining  the 
defendant  from  permitting  premises  erected  by  him 
at  Southend  to  be  occupied  until  they  had  been  com- 
pleted according  to  deposited  plans,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  by-laws  of  the  borough.  It 
appeared  that  the  defendant  from  time  to  time 
deposited  plans  of  an  arcade  of  shops  to  the  east  of 
High-street,  all  of  which  were  disapproved,  and  he 
then  made  alterations  in  the  plans  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  air  space  at  the  rear  required  by  the  by-laws. 
The  contention  of  the  Corporation  was  that  some  of 
the  shops  had  been  let  and  occupied  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  comply  with  the  by-laws,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  completely  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  buildings  in  the  rear,  and  separately 
occupied  as  lock-up  shops  without  any  air  space  at 
the  rear,  though,  if  occupied  with  the  rear  premises 
(in  one  occupation),  the  requirements  as  to  rear 
space  would  have  been  complied  with.  The  plain- 
tiffs also  complained  that  if  the  other  shops  were  let 
with  the  rooms  at  the  rear  and  this  accompanying 
air-space  cut  off,  the  defendant  would  be  able  to 
evade  the  by-laws. 


After  hearing  evidence  and  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  his  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that 
the  injunction  was  only  asked  lor  so  far  as  related  to 
the  parts  of  the  building  which  were  at  present  un- 
occupied, for  the  lessees  of  the  occupied  parts  were 
not  before  the  Court,  and  he  could  make  no  order 
affecting  them  in  their  absence.  At  the  time  the 
action  was  brought  the  building  had  not  been  com- 
pleted in  accordance  with  the  deposited  plans  ; but 
it  was  admitted,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  that  immediately  before  the  trial 
the  building  had  been  so  completed,  and,  therefore, 
no  injunction  could  now  be  granted  with  respect  to 
the  unoccupied  parts,  merely  on  the  ground  that  the 
building  was  not  completed.  It  remained  for  him 
(his  Lordship)  to  consider  on  what  other  grounds 
the  injunction  could  be  asked  for.  Two,  and  two 
only,  had  in  substance  been  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs — the  one  was,  that  the  defendant  was 
threatening  and  intending,  with  regard  to  the  un- 
occupied parts,  to  allow  them  to  be  occupied  so  as  to 
infringe  No.  18  of  the  additional  by-laws.  It  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  how  the  plaintiffs  put  their 
case  under  that  head,  beyond  that  they  said  that 
defendant  was  going  to  let  each  room  at  present  un- 
occupied as  a separate  shop,  and  that,  though  the 
building,  treated  as  a whole,  had,  in  the  rear,  asuf- 
cientareaor  open  space  as  provided  by  By-law  No.  54, 
for  each  room,  if  treated  as  a separate  shop  (which  is  a 
“domestic  building"  within  the  meaning  of  that 
by-law  according  to  the  definition)  would  not  have  a 
sufficient  area  or  open  space.  There  was  no  general 
by-law  which  prevented  a building  with  several  rooms 
erected  in  accordance  with  deposited  plans  from 
being  let  or  occupied  in  parts — each  room  by  itself. 
The  only  by-law  the  plaintiffs  relied  on  on  that  part 
of  the  case  was  the  additional  By-law  No.  18  ; but 
that  spoke  of  a building  being  altered  in  such  a way 
that  the  same  as  altered  would  if  at  first  so  con- 
structed, have  contravened  some  other  by-law.  So 
far  as  concerned  the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  building 
then  before  the  Court,  the  defendant  had  not  altered 
them  at  all  from  the  deposited  plans  ; nor  could  he 
hold  on  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  was  going 
to  alter  them  so  as  to  infringe  Rule  18,  or  in  any 
way.  He  could  not  see  his  way  to  grant  an  injunc- 
tion, because  the  defendant  had  let  on  lease  the 
occupied  parts  as  separate  shops,  restraining  the 
defendant  from  allowing  the  unoccupied  parts,  as 
they  stood,  to  be  occupied  at  all.  The  remaining 
ground  relied  on  by  the  plaintiffs  was  based  on  By- 
law 97,  it  being  said  that  that  by-law,  by  implica- 
tion, provided  that  no  part  of  a building  should  be 
occupied  before  the  expiration  of  the  seven  days 
therein  mentioned,  and  (as  the  facts  were)  that  the 
parts  of  that  building  already  let  were  so  occupied. 
He  could  not  see  how  on  that  ground  he  could  grant 
an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant  from  per- 
mitting the  parts  of  the  building  then  remaining 
unoccupied  from  being  occupied  at  all.  Having 
regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  he  should 
dismiss  the  action,  but  without  costs. 

Mr.  Wm.  Willis,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith 
were  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
Q.C. , and  Mr.  Dunham  for  the  defendant. 


NEGLECT  TO  GIVE  NOTICE. 

Messrs.  T.  White  & Son,  of  52,  Fairfield- 
road,  Bow,  E.,  were  summoned  at  the  North  London 
Police  Court  on  the  rst  inst.  by  Mr.  A.  Payne,  District 
Surveyor  of  East  Hackney,  South,  and  North  Bow, 
for  commencing  works  in  the  rear  of  114,  Cadogan- 
terrace,  without  the  notice  required  by  Section  145 
of  the  London  Building  Act.  The  defendant 
admitted  the  offence,  but  said  it  took  place  owing  to 
a misunderstanding  with  his  employer,  the  occupier 
of  the  house. 

The  magistrate  said  that  the  notice  ought  to  be 
given,  and  imposed  a fine  of  2s.  6d.  a day  from  the 
time  when  the  notice  should  have  been  given,  and 
allowed  12s.  6d.  costs. 


INFRINGEMENT  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
BUILDING  BY-LAWS. 

At  the  Birmingham  Police-court,  on  the  2nd  inst., 
John  Pitt,  of  Chetwynd-road,  was  charged  that  he 
did  unlawfully,  in  erecting  a new  building  in  a pro- 
posed new  street  leading  out  of  Dudley-road,  not 
cause  the  walls  enclosing  such  building  to  be  pro- 
perly bonded  and  solidly  put  together  with  good 
mortar,  compounded  of  good  lime  and  clean  sharp 
sand,  contrary  to  the  by-laws.  The  Town  Clerk 
(Mr.  Horatio  Brevitt)  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  E. 
Plumptre  defended.  The  defendant  had  erected  a 
row  of  ten  houses,  and  entered  into  a contract  with 
Eli  Bird,  a bricklayer,  for  the  latter  to  do  the  labour 
for  198/. , whilst  the  defendant  was  to  provide  the 
materials,  including  the  mortar.  John  Weale,  the 
building  inspector  for  the  Corporation,  visited  the 
building,  and  took  away  a sample  of  the  mortar  in 
use.  This  was  submitted  to  the  Borough  Analyst 
(Mr.  E.  W.  T.  Jones),  who  gave  a certificate  that 
the  material  was  unworthy  of  the  name  of  mortar, 
and  was  simply  mud.  This  would  only  hold  the 
bricks  together  temporarily,  and  in  time  would  give 
off  an  unwholesome  odour. — Defendant  was  fined  5/. 
and  4/.  9s.  costs. 

« t 

MEETINGS. 

Monday,  August  12,  to  Saturday,  August  17. 

Architectural  Asscciation.  — Annual  Excursion  to 
Cheltenham  and  neighbourhood. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised,  j 


Schools  and  Ball,  St.  Thomas'  Church, I 

Derby Committee  

Board  Room  and  Offices,  Ac.  8tow-hi!l Newport  (Mon.)  Un. 


CONTRACTS. 


if  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Jxeter  Un: 


Walling.  Mill  Hill.  Dalton  ..  . . Huddersfield  Corn 

Cleo  Hill  Granite  (100  tons),  Maidenhead  Cookham  Union 

Cottage.  Undy.  Magor,  Mon.  ...  . . ! G.  W.  R.  Co 

•Two  Houses,  for  Coast  Guards,  Drove  End 

Line*  j The  Aliniralty  

Pipe  8swer.  No  .kUnds.  L«net  ..  . K ilwo.d  U D C 

Private  Improvement  Works.  Moxoo- 

terrace  Halifax  Corporation  . 

Staton  Buildings,  Godshiliaud  Whitwe'.l. 

Isle  of  Wight  Newpr  it.  Ac.  Railway 

Extension  of  Home  f..r  Nurses  Bristol  General  Hoop. 

Press  House.  Ac.  Koch  Mills  Rochdale  C.  rporatiou 

•-kiables,  Vauxhnl!  Biidge-road  ......! 

F.ur  Houses.  Crtrohie  Bank.  Slalth waite.' 

Yorks  

School  and  House.  Llangoed.  Anglesey  

Sewering  and  Draining.  Waiuwright 

grove,  Ac ; Oarston  (Lancs)U.D.C. 

Additions,  Ac.  to  8chools,  Tong  Park  and  Baildon  ( Yorks]  Seh. 

Wood  Bottom  Board i 

Cast  iron  Pipes  (552  yards) rmuthp'  rt  Corp 

Setts.  Flags.  Ac Dew.bui y Corp  

Alterations,  Ac.  to  Business  Premises.  Hatley  Co-op.  Society. 

Iron  and  Steel  Work.  Whit  worth -sti  eel.  Manchester  Techniral  j 

Standpipes.  Ac ,U.ertllleryiMuli)U  D.C 

Cast-iron  Pipes  (113  ionsl.  A c do 

Granite  Macadam  (10U  tons;  S'-utidtsh  I Laocsil'  D.C. 

Gasholder Cleetborpes  tLlncs) 

Pch  ol.  Cowbridge,  GUm 

Earthenware  Pipe  Sewer.  Ac.  Barr..w  Clitheroe  R D C 

Pipe  Sewers.  Ac Turton  (Lane*)  U.D  C 

•IOO  feet  of  Dry  Areas Central  London  Sick 

n District  .... 


Myrts  A Co 

E.  R.  S.  Escott  . 


Westwood  A Winby 
Crisp  A Oatley 

S.  tL  Platt  


!.  Davies....- .... 


W.  A J.  B.  Bailey  .... 

Official  

H.  C.  Marks | 


E.  .T.  Brookway  . 
Robt.  Williams  . 
A.  E.  Preston  . . . 
J.  Parkinson  ... 


House.  Walling.  Ac.  at  C-inetery.  near 

Wakefield  Horbury  U D.C 

Footpaths.  Kerbiog.  Ac Methlev  (Yorks)U. D C 

•Sewersge  Works Erttb  U.D.C  

Sewerage  Works  11.044  yards'.  Ur-nihart- 

roael  and  Queen's  Lioks  Aberdeen  T.C 

Church.  Cwm  Park.  Tieorky.  Glam ; .... 

Sewerage  Works  and  Cast-iron  Pipes  . Gorton  1 Lancs)  l'. D.C. 
Sewers  (three  contracts),  Kgremont 

Cheshire Wallaeey  U.D.C 

Schools — Harrington  iCumbd.) 

School  Board 

Schools,  New  Mill,  Tring  Trustees 


C.  R.  Spencer  . 
T.  Thompson  . 
G.  Chatterton. 


W Dyack 

J . W.  Rodgers .. . 
Lomax  and  Lurai 


Water  Mains,  Watling-street  and  Wrekii 

Drainage  Works  at  the  Workliouss  ..... 

Seweiage  Works,  Bioughton  Burn 

Factory,  Birtlcy  

Eleven  Cottages,  Blaengarw,  Wales  

•Painting  Works,  Workhouse  

•Construction  of  Reservoir  

Storage  Reservoir  b.tOO.OOO  gale  ).  Marski 

Laundry  Buildings 1 

Reservoir,  Fcrge  Side.  Mon 

Ileuses.  D retain  Station 

Schools.  Marsh  

•Public  Batbsand  Laundry  


•Trial  Boring- 

Additions  to  8 boo],  Bettws.  Wales 

•W' agon  and  Carts  

Sewering.  Channelling,  Ac.  several  streets 

•Excavating  and  Levelling  Site  for  Asylum 

C.  I.  Pipes  (2,750  yards) 

Intercepting  Sewer  in  the  River  Worth, 

near  Grove  Mills 

•Underground  Convenience  

•Mortuary,  Coroner's  Court,  Ac j 

Drainage  Works.  Llanbradach,  Wales 1 

Waterworks  Fittings  1 

Chapel  and  School,  Gregory-BoulevardJ 

Nottingham  

Two  Houses,  St.  Columb's  Wells,  Derry, 

Ireland  

EDgiue-shed  Buildings,  Coachford,  Cork.  , 

•Broken  G-anite. 

•Factory.  Crcwkerne 

Cott  tge.  Murtle,  Aberdeen  

•Baptist  Church  aud  Schools.  Woolwich 
Two  Houses.  Brookfield  road,  Rushd. 

Northauts  

Parochial  School.  Klnmare.  Irelau-l 

National  School.  Klnsale,  Ireland 

Sewer  Pipe*.  Pudsey,  Mil  field.  Yorks  . 
Storage  Hose*  voir 


Welliugton(Sali  p)D.C. 

Chichester  Union 

Edinburgh  T.C 

Northern  Iron  A Tin- 
plate Soc.  Lim 

Directors  Co-op.  Soc. 
Stepney  Union  

Wokingham  R.D.C.  .. 

Redcar  U D.C 

Caistor  (Lines)  Un.  . 
Blaenavou  (Mon.) 

U D C 

G.  N.  lty  Co  tfrelaii-1) 
Lancaster  Sch.  Bd  . . . 
Connors,  for  Batbsand 
Washhouses.  Deptford 

Nottingham  Corp.  . 

LI  tudilofawr  ,U.D.) 

Bor ou 'b  of  West  H»ni 
Swindon  New  Town 

U.D.C . .. 

Hertfordshire  Lunatic  1 

Asylum  . . | 

Keighley  Corp | 

Keighley  Corp 

Limehouse  Bd  of  Wks.  I 

Wingfield  Bldg.  Club 
Castlebar  (Ireland  1 Un 
Trustees  of  Methodist  i 
Free  Church 

C.  Bradley 

-oik  and  Muskerry 

Ry.Co | 

Eton  R.D.C 1 

Rev.  G.  M Cutobau  ..  ! 
Rev.  E.  Gibbings  ....  . 

Garforth  Bros 

Spittal  (Northd.)  ! 
Waterworks  Prop.  ..  ! 


u 

* 


Official  ... Anr 

do.  . m 

do.  Aug 

it 

.T.  Rees  A 

G.  K.  Uolrai 


Aug 

F.  W.  l.yall ■ 

official  a 

T D Steele  . tug 

W II  Mills ■ 

K.  Walker Co 

T.  Dinwiddy do 

Everard  A Pick  Aug, 

D.  M.  S.  Gaskin Aid 

H.  Herbert  Aug 

L.  Angell  Aug 

H.  J.  Htunp Sept 

G.  T.  Hine do 

Official  S-pt 

W.  H.  Hopkiusuu  ....  do. 
Official  Sept 

I.  R Phillips bji 

C Mnlvany ■ 

F.  W.  Dixon Il 

J.  G.  Ferguson  A Sons  do, 

Official  do 

do.  do. 

H.  Hall do, 

Matthews  A Mackenzie  do. 
Q.  Baines da 

H.  Adnitt I 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment.  By  whom  Advertised.  Salary. 


engineering  Assistant Carlisle  U.S 


= 


Thote  marked  with  an  asteriak  (•)  are  advertiaed  in  thit  Number.  Contract 1,  pp.  It.,  yI.,  and.  Till.  Public  Appointment,  pp.  xvi.  and  xviii. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

12,319.  — Ventilator  : J . Evans  and  others.  — An 
apparatus  for  producing  forced  draught  in  the  wind-sails  of 
steamers,  or  in  ventilating-shafts  in  hospitals  and  the  like, 
by  means  of  a jet  of  compressed  air  or  steam.  It  consists 
of  a cylindrical  air-chamber  enclosing  a coil  of  pipe  ending 
in  a suitable  nozzle,  through  which  the  jet  of  steam  or  com- 
pressed air  is  driven.  A coil  of  pipe  surrounds  the  outside 
of  the  chamber,  and  is  terminated  by  an  inlet  into  the 
interior,  through  which  hot  air  is  passed  to  preserve  the 
heat  of  the  steam.  The  nozzle-end  of  the  inner  coil  is  so 
arranged  that  the  air  maybe  drawn  in  by  the  draught  which 
the  jet  causes,  the  whole  terminating  in  a shaft  for  con- 
veying the  cool  draught  wherever  desired. 

12. 559-— Ventilator  : L.  Milnes.— Relates  to  an  air- 
inlet  ventilator  for  disinfecting  drains.  A valve,  combined 
with  a trough  or  receptacle  for  holding  a perforated  cake  of 
solid  disinfecting  material,  is  placed  at  the  fresh  air-inlet,  so 
that  the  air  entering  the  drain  passes  through  the  perfora- 
tions and  becomes  impregnated  with  the  deodorant. 

16,262. — Windows:  G.  Austin. — Deals  with  a window- 
fastener,  consisting  of  a screwed  socket  fixed  to  the 
meeting-rail  of  the  upper  sash,  and  a tube  in  the  other 
meeting-rail  carrying  a screwed  bolt,  the  rear  end  of  which 
is  formed  to  engage  with  a key  which  serves  to  screw  the 
bolt  into  the  socket  on  the  upper  sash,  thereby  drawing  the 
two  sashes  lightly  together. 

7,968. — Paving  Blocks:  T.  Will  mot  and  another. — 
Relates  to  an  apparatus  for  applying  a coating  of  tar  or 
other  liquid  to  paving  blocks,  &c.  Consists  of  a perforated 
or  skeleton  grating,  curved  into  and  through  a tank  or 
vessel  so  that  the  curve  or  shoot  will  in  greater  part  he 
below  the  liquid  contents  of  such  tank,  and  thus  cause  any 
solid  passing  through  the  shoot  to  be  immersed  in  the 
liquid.  The  discharging  end  of  the  trough  is  provided  with 
resilent  scrapers  or  smoothers  to  remove  excess  liquid  from 
the  solid  discharge. 

14,561.  — Ventilator:  E.  How  and  another.  — A 
ventilator  formed  in  two  parts.  The  outer  part  consisting 
of  a frame  or  box  is  built  in  an  opening  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall  of  a room  with  a grid  and  sloping  plate  on  its 
exterior.  A baffle-plate  is  fixed  behind  these,  arranged  to 
check  any  inward  rush  of  air  and  turn  it  downwards.  The 
inner  part  of  the  ventilator  comprises  a frame,  having  a 
grid  and  two  flaps  made  of  silk,  which  are  secured  along 
their  upper  edges,  and  prevent  any  sudden  draught  from 
entering  the  room. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  22. — 13,906,  W.  Metherell,  Mitre  Cramp. — 13,924, 


Corrosive  Paint. — 13,954, 
lus. — 13,962,  H.  Lake,  Machi 
Setting  Saws. 

July  23.— 13,973,  S.  Schryver,  Paints  and  Pigments.— 


i,  Door-closing  Appara- 
s for  Sharpening  and 


July  24. — 14,119,  C.  Raleigh,  Boring  Bits  for  Rock 
Drills.— 14,126,  D.  Hilton,  Metal  Laths. 

July  25. — ’4, 148,  J.  Cochran.  Saws  for  Sawing  Stone, 
^c-~I4.-,7Ii  D.  Bostel,  Preventing  the  Freezing  of  Water 
‘it  „.erv*ce‘P*Pes,  Cisterns,  &c.— 14,181,  E.  Wanke  and  J. 
Helhge,  Casement-fastenings.— 14,187,  A.  Hirsch,  Manu- 
facture of  Vitreous  Artificial  Stone — 14,205.  H.  Koerner, 
Cowls  or  Caps  for  Ventilating  Shafts,  Flues,  &c. 

July  26.-14,235,  H.  Jones,  Chimney  Cowl,  Sic. — 14,259, 
K.  Freeman  and  T.  Rackliff,  Moulding  Presses  for  Bricks, 
Tiles,  ftc. — 14,280,  G.  Leman  and  W.  Williams,  Brick- 
burning Kilns. 

July  27.-14,294,  S.  Learoyd,  Firegrates.— 14,319,  C. 
Zapp.  Window-catches  or  Fasteners —14,341,  E.  Wanke 
aud  J.  Hellige,  Holder  for  Casement  Windows 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

”^57^1  W.  Snelgrove  and  R.  Goyne,  Water-pipes. — 


“•5/,i  " • aneigrove  ana  k.  L.oyne,  Water-pipes.— 
it, 638,  A.  Lundberg  and  others,  Kilns  for  Burning  Port- 
land Cement,  &c.— 11,907,  E.  Fletcher  and  S.  Carran, 
Fasteners  for  Windows — 12,919,  W.  P>arraclough  and  A. 
Rhodes,  Fireplaces.— 12,920,  D.  Keith,  Window  Sash 
Frames —13,293,  D.  Keith,  Window  Sash  Frames.- 
I3i357>  S.  Barwi-e,  Preventing  Bursting  of  Lead  or  other 
Pipes  through  the  Action  of  Frost.— 13  522,  W.  Illing- 
worth, Ovens  or  Kilns  for  Firing  Pottery ,~&c. 


wering, 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

0.840.  W.  Garland  and  W.  Shears,  Raising,  Lo... 

and  Securing  Window-sashes.  — 17,499,  F.  Woodford, 
Chimney-cowls. — 18,500,  G.  Thornborough  and  J.  Wilks 
Movable  Partitions.— 7,334,  W.  Bailey,  Bevelling  Glass.— 
10,061,  J.  Shrawder,  Pneumatic  Door  Checks  and  Closers. 
—10.237.  J-  Murphy  and  others,  Brackets  for  Ladders.— 
11,930.  H.  Sadin,  Employment  of  Schist  in  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Bricks  for  Building  Purposes. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July 24. — By  RusAworth&* Stevens : F.,g.r.  60/.,  Lawn- 
ter.,  Han  well,  reversion  in  84  yrs.,  1,350/.;  f.,g.r.  I2/.,  Lawn- 
ter.,  reversion  in  9$  yrs.,  275/.  ; 4,  5,  and  6,  Lawn-ter.,  f., 
r.  591'.,  645/. ; a ireehold  house  and  shop,  Norwood-green. 
Middlesex,  r.  22/.,  480/.;  “Squires  Cottages,"  f.  r 
128/.  12s.,  1,155/  ; a plot  of  bldg,  land,  Station-rd.,  Han- 
well  f.,  160/.— By  Reynolds  d-  Eason:  49,  Seaside-rd., 
Eastbourne,  Sussex,  f.,  r.  80/.,  1,720/.;  1 to  15  (odd) 
Bourne-st.,  f.,  r 315/.,  6,205/.  5 a plot  of  bldg.  land,  Ceylon- 
pl.,  f.,  1,060/.  ; “The  Lawn,"  Willingdon,  Sussex,  and  ii 
acres,  f , 3,000/. ; enclosures  of  land,  47  a.  3 r.  16  p f 
4,080/.  j two  freehold  cottages,  r.  16/.  16s.,  200/.  ; enclosure’s 


ofland,  100  a.  or.  27  p.,  f.,  7,375/.;  " Meachant’s  " fan 
house  and  enclosures  of  laud,  7 a.  o r.  31  p.,  f,,  i,\jL 
two  cottages  and  enclosure  of  land,  o a.  2 r.^B 

f. ,  r.  32/.  6s.,  810/.:  “Danns"  farmhouse  and?t 
closures  of  land,  10  a.  2 r.  25  p.,  f , r.  104/.,  2.950/.  TH 

July  25. — By  M.  Licit  Son  : 125,  St.  Dunstat^g 
Mile  End,  f.,  r.  36/.  8s.,  465/. — By  Robins,  Snell,  ir  Cn 
15,  Davenant-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  A 
36/.,  310/. — By  IV.  Weston:  12,  Windsor-gardensM 
dington,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  26/.,  170/.;  39  and  a 
Bravington-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r 72/.,  sold  private}- 
— By  H.  J.  Bliss  &•  Sons:  F.g.r.  of  5/.,  Churdtji 
Homerton,  reversion  in  66  yrs.,  135/.;  f.g.r.'  of  61..  Chute 
rd.,  reversion  in  584  yrs.,  155/.;  f.g  r.  of  19/.  10s.,  Bunt 
st.,  Mile  End,  reversion  in  52  yrs  , 540/.;  f.g.r.  of  ql, ijt 
Buxton -st.,  Sic. , reversion  in  52  yrs.,  320/. ; f.g.r.  of  13/.  io. 
Forest-st. , Forest  Gate,  reversion  in  64  yrs.,  330/.;  f.g.r, 
3/.  10s. , Forest-st.,  reversion  in  43  yrs.,  85/.;  f.g.r.  of  1 j: 
Blurton-rd.,  Clapton,  reversion  in  74  yrs.,  400/.;  88,  Wft 
mouth-ter.,  Hackney,  f.,  r.  32/.  10s.,  315/.;  20  to  34  (e< 
Beaconsfield-rd.,  Walthamstow,  f..  r.  it 7/.  2s.,  iff 
two  plots  of  building  land,  Harold-rd.,  Woodford,  f.,«. 
— By  Farcbrother,  Ellis,  Clark,  cV  Co. : Rowley  H 
House,  High  Barnet,  1 a.  or.  30  p.,  c.,  650/.—  By  DM 
ham,  Tewson,dfi  Co.  : “Gunnersbury  Lodge,’’  GuwBi 
bury,  5 a.  1 r.  12  p.,  f.,  10,000 /.  ; 338,  Old-st.,  St.  Luke . 
and  1 and  2,  Charlotte-st.,  f.,  r.  100 /.,  t,6oo/.— By  C.W. 
T.  Moore:  31,  32,  and  33,  Baythorne-st.,  Mile  En®< 
70  yrs.;  g.r.  4/.  10s.,  r.  117/.,  800/.:  98,  Earlham  GrM 
Forest  Gate,  f.,  475/.;  50,  Gold-st.,  Stepney,  u.t. 

g. r.  100/.  ; 196,  19S,  200,  206,  208  to  220  (even),5k 

rd.,  Uapham,  u.t.  82  yrs  , g.r.  55/.,  1,630/.;  6 to  11  and 
t047,  Blackstone-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  60 /.,a,y<e 
145  to  150,  Angel-rd.,  Edmonton,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  nUSp, 
60,  Holly  Pk.-rd..  New  Southgate,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,®. 
By  Newbon  &-•  Co.  : 17,  19  and  21,  Protheroe-rd.,  Fulhi; 
u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  490'. ; 9,  11,  13  and  15,  AshbrodfBc 
Holloway,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  1,070/.  ; 29,  Sumatra*: 
Hampstead,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  33/.,  280/. ; 30,  Mi., 
lane,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  9 r.  45/.,  400/.  ; 6.  Latcbfac 
gardens,  Willesden,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  15s.,  115 /; 
Mornington-cres.,  Hampstead-rd.,  f.,  r.  75 J.,  i.oxlirh 
Stinison  Sr1  Sons:  34,36,  and  38,  Palace-sq.,  Norwoc. 
u.t.  88J  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  3s.,  e.r.  150/.,  490/. ; 353  aud  23 
Crystal  Palace-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  82  yrs."  g.r.  14/.,  340/.  ; t 
Claude-villas,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  31/.,  215/. ; 34,  Sutb- 
land-sq.,  Walworth,  u.t. 47$ yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  e.r.  50/., 4?. 
18  and  19,  William -st.,  Marylebone,  u.t.  20  YL 
g.r.  4/.  5s.,  r.  80/.,  250/.  ; 9 and  10,  St.  Peter's-rd.j  M. 
End,  u.L  35  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  5s.  iod.,  r.  64/.,  590/. ; 205  to  a 
(odd),  Uxhridge-rd.,  Ealing  Dean,  f.,  r.  116 /.,  a,i»| 
“ Grosvenor  House,”  Uxbridge-rd.,  u.t.  73J  yrs.,  g.r.  gj 
r-  25--J  320 /•  : 1 to  6,  Grosvenor. ter.,  f.,  r.  117 /.,  86;/. It 
86,  88,  90,  Balham-grove,  Balham,  f.,  r.  114/.  8: 

5,  7,  13  to  27  (odd),  Picket's-st.,  f.,  r.  293/.  16s.,  2, 5^ 
2,  3,  and  4,  Mount  Villas,  Sydenham,  f.,  r.  90/. 

49,  Alexandra-rd  , Croydon,  f.,  r.  30/.,  375/.  • : ~ 
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ey-ter.,  Beckenham.,  u t.  50I  yrs.,  g.r.  10s.,  370/.— 

. A.  Enright:  612,  614,  616,  618,  Woolwich-rd  , 
ton,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g r.  14/.  8s.,  895/. ; 270,  272,  280, 
Woolwich-rd.,  u.t.  34  yrs,  g.r.  12/.,  375/.;  6, 
;hton-rd.,  u t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  155/.;  26,  28,  and  30, 
iaven-rd.,  Plumstead,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  352/.  ; 
iandy  Hill-rd.,  u t.  iS  vrs.,  g.r.  2/.  2s.,  r.  35^.,  290 1. 

•Y  26. — By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  dr*  Son ; 30,  Abbey- 
ns,  St.  John’s  Wood,  u.t.  43$  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  250/. — By 
1 Hicks:  5 and  7,  Hetlierington-rcl  , Clapham,  u.t. 
..,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  661.,  520/.;  6,  Chelsham-rd,  u.t.  67  yrs., 
r.  42/.,  320/.  ; 14  and  16,  Bellefield-rd.,  Stockwell, 
94  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  565/. — By  C.  &•  H.  White:  100 , 
erwe'l  New-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

, 55/.  ; 1,  Kellett-rd  , Brixton,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  7/  7s  , 
,370/. — By  Field&pSons : 30  to  36(even),  Dawlish- 
South  Lambeth,  f.,  r.  114/.  8s  , 1,310/.  ; 2,  Broad- 
i-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s.,  r.  28/., 
62  to  76  jeven),  Flockton-st.,  Bermondsey,  f. 

5s.,  920/.  ; 10,  Jacob-st.  and  1 to  5,  Caroline-crt., 

25.,  325/.:  12,  St.  Aubyn’s-rd.,  Norwood,  u.t.  64 
j.r.  8/.,  r.  40/.,  245/.  ; 125,  127,  129,  and  131,  Weston- 
ermondsey,  u.t.  i8f  yrs  , g.r.  15/.,  r.  140/.  8s.,  370/. — 
eynolds  &*  Eason:  “ The  Railway  Tavern  ” public- 
, Northfleet,  Kent,  f.,  r.  60/.,  1,540/.  ; f.g.r.  ol 
Star-st..  West  Ham,  reversion  in  69  yrs.,  530/. 

of  28/.,  Star-st.,  reversion  in  70  yrs.,  700'. ; 
of  14/..  Shirley-st.,  reversion  in  69  yrs  , 350/.  : 
of  14/.,  Wilberforce-st.,  reversion  in  70  yrs.,  250/.  ; 

, and  43,  Warmington-st.,  f.,  r.  34/.,  465/.  ; 28,  Webb- 
, r.  8/.,  no/.;  an  enclosure  of  bldg.  land,  Warming- 
, f.,  r.  8/.,  750/. ; 52,  Swan-lane,  Rotherhithe,  f.. 

4s.,  145/.;  83,  85,  87,  93,  and  95,  Brunswick-st., 
ney,  f.,  r.  149/.  10s.,  1,475/.;  200,  High-st.,  Shore- 
f. , r.  no/.,  subject  to  a rent-charge  of  7/.,  2,020/. 
aker  Sons:  3,  4,  and  5,  James-st.,  SL  Luke's,  u. 
rs.,  g.r.  17/.,  r.  160/.,  1,850/.;  72,  Westmoreland-pl., 
rd.,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  6/  6s.,  75/. ; two  enclosures  of  land, 
-rd.,  Swanley,  Kent,  40a.  3 r.  op.,  f.,  2,8co/.;  two 
Suresof  land,  Hextable-rd.,  i3  a.  2 r.  21  p.,  f.,  1,340/.: 
r.  8 p.,  Birchwood  Farm,  f.,  530/.;  two  enclosures  of 
4 a.  a r.  8 p.,  f.,  470/.;  proposed  rd.,  an  enclosure 
6 a.  o r.  24  p.,  f..  360/.:  enclosure  of  land,  Londc 
8 a.  3 r.  33  p.,  f.,  2,165/.;  Middle  or  Home  Fan 
tenhill,  Kent,  57  acres,  f.,  2,500/.  — By  Woods  dr* 
eng:  44  to  58  (even),  High-st.,  Eltham,  Kent,  f.,  r. 
2,350/.;  i2t  and  123,  Wells-rd.,  Sydenham,  f.,  r. 
S,  650/.;  123  and  125,  Upper  Fore-st.,  Edmonton, 
50/.  14s  , 520/.;  6 to  11,  Eaton-pl.,  f.,  r.  70/.  4s.,  410/.; 
Slue  Anchor-lane,  Peckham,  f,  r.  n/.  14s.,  70/; 

I and  60.  Savona-st.,  Battersea,  f.,  r.  63/.  14s.,  410/.  ; 
fid  45.  Queen-st.,  Gravesend,  f.,  r.  50/,  895/.; 
garth,”  Hadlow-rd  , Sidcup,  f,  r.  4s/..  760/.  ; 

: Wintons,”  “ Marchmont,”  “ Sidcup  Villa,”  and 
;hden,"  Hatherlev  - rd.,  f.,  r.  245/.,  3,950/.  ; “ Arran- 
[’  “ Barcaldine,"  “ Linstead,”  and  “ Bertram  House,’ 
Lrille-rd. , f.,  r.  210/.,  3.300/.— By  Robert  Reid : 219, 
igh  High-street,  Southwark,  f..  r.  90/.,  1,150/.;  12, 
i Trinity-lane,  City  of  London,  f..  r.  150/.,  3,050/.  ; 34, 
narle  st.,  Piccadilly,  f.,  r.  325/..  8,075/.  ; No.  68,  New 
City  leasehold, 'u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.  r.  t6/.  15s.  iod.,r.  340/., 
g.r.  of  36/.,  Gloucester-ter.,  Hyde-pk.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 
iil,  660/.  ; i.g.r,  of  30/..  10s.,  Leinster-gardens, 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  510/.  ; i.g.r.  of  36/..  Dudley-pl. 
ington.  u.t.  44J  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  590/.  ; i.g.r.  of  68/. 
r Westbourne-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  1,305/.  ; i.g.r 
. Blomfield-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  555/.  ; i.g.r.  o 
"Ngin-av.,  Maida  Vale,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  1,195/. ; 
if  88/.,  Cambridge-av.,  Kilburn,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.. 
f.  ; i.g.r.  of  90/.,  Belsize-pk.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  56  yrs., 
15/.,  1,535^-  1 4>  5i  an.d  6,  Upper  Montagu-st., 
llebone,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  123/.  (one-seventh  of  a 
(y  only)  50/.  ; a similar  one-seventh  of  a moiety,  60/. 
fortland-st.,  Regent's-pk.,  u.t.  5 yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 
;,  80/. 

(Y  29. — By  G.  Pearce  &*  Sons  : 74,  St.  Pnul-st. 
[ton,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  r.  34/.,  242/.  ; 2 and  4 
•-rd.,  De  Beauvoir  Town,  u.t.  19J  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r 
Is.,  265/.  ; 28,  Hyde-rd.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  41!  yrs.,  g.r 
r.  38/.,  260/.;  2.  Wimborne-st.,  u.t.  6£  yrs.,  g.r.  4/. 
12s.,  45/.  ; 29,  Wimborue-st.,  u.t.  9I  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r 
•s.,  61/.  ; 57,  Loanda-st.,  Haggerston,  u.t.  235  yrs., 
r.  26/.,  125/. — By  Sales  &*  Wiltshire  : 11,'Comer- 
Brockley,  f. , e r.  38/.,  480/. — By  G.  B.  Hilliard 
"Down  Hall,”  Rayleigh,  Essex,  and  53  a.  1 
1,350/.  ; eight  enclosures  of  land  adjoining,  56  _. 

1.,  f.,  880/.  ; “Gallows  Mead"  and  " White  Post 
High-rd.,  15  a.  1 r.  24  p.,  f.,  565/.;  Harbutt's 
j a.  o r.  20  p.,  f.,  1,100/.  : eight  enclosures  of  land 
g,  185a.  or.  top.,  f.,  1,710/.;  eight  freehold 

;es,  Down  Hall-rd.,  r.  44/.  10s.,  970/. — By  Norman 
Wharf,  Irongate  Wharf-rd.,  Paddington, 
loodwill,  lease  17  yrs.,  r.  250/.,  280/.  ; plot  of  land, 
[ford  Green,  Middlesex,  with  house  and  other  erec- 
hereon,  lease  9 yrs.,  r.  40/.,  S5 /. — By  Beard  dr*  Son  : 
jBethnal  Green-rd..  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 
00/.  ; “ Leggatt’s  Farm,”  Green-st.,  Shenley,  Herts, 
^es,  f.  3,7Co /.  ; 25,  Denbigh-ter.,  Bayswater.  and  18, 
gh-mews,  u.t.  49yrs.,g.r.  8/.,  r.  70/.,  485/.  — P.yC.  W. 
s : 5i,  53,  and  55,  Wicklow-st.,  King's-cross,  u.t.  14 
\ 7/.,  r.  9t /.,  305/.  ; 57  to  67  (odd),  Wicklow  st.,  u.t. 

, g.r.  15/.,  r.  ;8o/.  14s.,  1,055/.— By  Horn,'.  Son , dr* 
Held:  "The  Three  Compasses,”  public-house, 
■st.,  Tottenham,  f.,  r.  45/.,  1,260/.  ; Nos.  iS  and  28, 
stead-rd.,  f.,  r.  145/.,  3,200/.  ; No.  280,  Euston-rd., 
75/.,  4,000/. — By  Stimson  dr*  Sons : F.g.r.  of 
Berwick-st. , &c.,  Oxford-st.,  reversion  in  70  yrs., 
85  and  86,  Berwick-st.,  f.,  r.  187/.  10s.,  3,400/.;  f.g.r. 
Portland  Mews,  Marylebone,  reversion  in  70  yrs., 
i.g.r.  of  245/.,  Liverpool-rd.,  &c.,  Islington,  u.t.  ni 

1. r.  100/.,  1,060/.  ; 5'and  6,  Thornbury-ter.,  Clapham”, 

I yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  74/.  ios.t  845/.— By  Green  dr*  Son  : 

1 92,  Oglander-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  80J  yrs  , g.r.  13/., 

I 540/.  ; 10,  14  and  20,  Muschamp-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs., 
/.,  r.  78/.,  740/.  ; 73,  75  and  85,  Bellenden-rd.,  u.t. 
i>  g-r-  18/.  18s.,  r.  77/.,  640/.  ; 10,  11,  12,  and  ^/Oak- 
grove,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  37/.  7s.,  r.  144/.,  1,025/.  ; 30 

2,  Oakhurst-grove,  u.t.  82I  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  72/., 
65  and  67,  Oakhurst-grove,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  20/., 

| 475/.  ; 69,  Oakhurst-grove,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  to/  , 

, 270/.  ; 1,  8,  19,  21,  and  23,  Ferris-rd.,  u.t.  8t  yrs., 
143/.  4s.,  825/.  ; 18,  20,  22,  50  and  52, 
81  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.  17s. , r.  _no/.  4s.,  930/.  ; 


jl-rd., 

to  49,  and  51,  Warwick” rd.,  West  Ham,  iht/85  yrs., 
/.,  r.  217/.  14s.,  1,145/.  J 27,  Stork-rd.,  Stratford,  u.t. 
, g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r.  22 /.  2s. , no/.  ; 9 to  23  (odd),  and 
udley-rd.,  Forest  Gate,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  58/.  10s.,  r. 
5s.,  1,310/. 

t 30.— By  E.  Robins  dr*  Mine : 42,  44,  46,  and  4S, 
d Hill,  Balham,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  r.  103/.,  805/.  ; 
tnd  3,  Alexandra- ter.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g r.  3s.,  555/.  ; 


i.g.r.  of  21/.,  Alexandra  ter.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  is.,  360/.  ; 
i g.r.  of  26/.,  Albert-ter.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.,  450/.; 
22,  Cintra  Pk.,  Norwood,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  10s.,  r.  45/., 
405/.  : 71,  73,  79,  83,  85,  87,  and  89,  Granville  Pk  , 
Blackheath,  u.t.  47!  yrs.,  g.r.  70/.,  r.  316/.,  2,000/.  ; 3,  5, 
and  6,  St.  Stephen’s  ter.,  Lewisham,  u.t.  66 J y rs  , g.r. 
24/.  15s.,  r.  u.g/.,  920/. — By  Vcntom , Bull,  dr*  Cooper. 
36,  Peel-st.,  Kensington,  f.,  r.  36/.  8s.,  360/.  ; 6,  Chadwick- 
st..  Westminster,  f.,  r.  20/.,  300A  ; “The  Finsbury 
Polytechnic,"  Appold-st.,  Finsbury,  f.,  8,003/.— By  /. 
Hibbard  &P  Son  : 8,  Wolsey-rd.,  Mildmay  Pk.,  u.t.  54  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.  5s.,  e.r.  32/.,  285/. — By  Alfred  Richa  ds : 53, 
Oseney-cres.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  533  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  9s.,  r. 
52/.  10s  , 420/. ; the  Girl’s  Orphan  Home,  Union  row, 
Tottenham,  area  9,500  ft.,  f.,  1,255/.  ; two  plots  of  bldg, 
land,  Selbourne-rd.,  Wood  Green,  f.,  50'. — By  Debenham, 
Tewson , dr*  Co.  : Dale-street  Farm,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon, 
69  a.  o r.  3 p.,  f.,  2,100/. ; 11  The  Bald-Faced,Stag  ” public- 
house,  Edgware-rd.,  and  24  a.  3 r.  7 p..  f.,  r.  215/.  10s., 
5,000/. — By  Chinnnch , Galsworthy,  dr*  Co.  : F g.r.  of  86/., 
North  End-rd.,  Fulham,  reversion  in  77  yrs.,  2,625/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  4/.  10s.,  Walham-yd.,  reversion  in  77  yrs.,  120/.  ; 
f g r.  of  76/.  10s  , Eustace-rd.,  reversion  in  77  yrs.,  1,050/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  43/.  9s.,  Armadale-rd.,  reversion  in  77  yrs.,  1,150/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  78/.,  Halford-rd.,  reversion  in  77  yrs.,  2,055/.  ! 
f.g.r.  of  126/.  16s.,  Anselm-rd.,  reversion  in  77  yrs.,  3,390/. 
f.g.r.  of  34/.  15s.,  Knivett-rd.,  reversion  in  77  yrs.,  t,oio/.  : 
104,  106,  and  108,  High-st  , f.,  r.  40/..  950/.— By  Humbert, 
Son,  &*  Flint:  F.g.r.  of  39/.,  East-lull,  Wandsworth,  re- 
version in  95  yrs.,  1,195/.  ; f.g  r.  of  308/.,  Huntsmoor-rd., 
reversion  in  95  yrs.,  8,505/.  ; f.g.r.  of  193/.  18s.,  Geddes-rd.. 
reversion  in  95  yrs.,  5,145/.  ; 44,  Westbourne  Pk.  Villas, 
Paddington,  f.,  r.  75/.,  1,005/.  I So,  82,  and  84,  Westbourne 
Pk.  Villas,  u.t.  41  yrs  , g.r.  22/.,  r.  140/.,  1,015/.  ; f.g  r.  of 
8/.  8s.,  Ram's-s.,  Wandsworth,  reversion  in  27  yrs..  245/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  5/.  4s.,  Douglas-st.,  Deptford,  reversion  in  56  yrs., 
130/  ; f.g.r.  of  2/.  8s.,  Douglas-st.,  reversion  in  58  yrs.,  75/. 

July  31. — By  John  Boct : 102,  Croxted-rd.,  Dulwich, 
u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  5s  , r.  50/.,  555/.— By  C.  H.  Brcrzvn  : 
19,  Moreton-ter.,  Belgravia,  u.t.  34I  yrs  , g.r.  8/.,r.  53/., 
445/. — By  C.  Caney ; 56  and  90,  Smyrks  - rd.,  Old 
Kent  - rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  15s.,  r.  61/.  2s.,  270/. 
By  Flood  d?*  Sons  : 171,  Seymour-pl.,  Marylebone,  u.t.  59 
yrs  , g.r.  18/.,  r.  ml.  16s.,  620/.  ; 122  and  124,  Seymour- 
pl.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  r.  200/.,  1,750/. — By  /.  G. 
Hammond,  junr.:  106,  Gosterwood-st.,  Deptford,  u.t.  71 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  31/  4s.,  230/.  ; 2,  Oxford-ter. , Leytonstone. 
u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  25/.,  170/.— By  F.  Poole:  115, 
Hoe-st.,  Walthamstow,  f.,  r.  40/.,  530/.  ; 119,  Hoe-st.,  f., 
sold  privately. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  .or  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  fo 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0  16/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S.  ft.  cu  1/10  2/2 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/15/0  4/0/0 


Birch,  do. 

Elm,  do. 

Fir,  Dantslc,  Ac. 

Oak,  do. . . 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red 
Do.  Yellow  ....  , 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 


2/5/0  3/10/0 
3/10/0  4/15/0 
1/15/0  3/'o/o 
2/15/0  4/15/0 
6/0/0  7/10/0 
0/0/0  0/0/0 

2/15/0  5 A 

' 5(1* 


St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

& c.,  log 4/10/0  6/10/c 

Odessa,  crown....  4/10/0  6/10/c 
Deals,  Finland 
2nd  Si  iststd  100 
Do.  4th  A 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  2nd  yellow  7/10/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  9/10/0 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

7/10/0  15/0/0 
22/0/0  24/0/0 
16/10/0  17/10/0 
8/5/0  10/10/0 


7/0/0  8/10/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 

9/10/0  12/0/0 


White  Sea 

Canada,  Pine  1st 

Do.  do.  2nd 

Do.  do.  3rd,  Sic. 
Do.  Spruce,  1st.. 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 


9/0/0  10/10 

6/10/0  7/10/0 
6/0/0  7/0/0 
5 '0/0  21/0/0 


Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

1st 0/9/6  0/14/6 

Do.  2nd 0/6/6  0/11/6 

Other  qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/6 

Cedar,  Cuba.. ft. 

Honduras,  Sic. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  »’.o. 

Honduras  do. . . 

Box,  T urkey  ton 

Rose.  Rio 

Bahia  

Satin,  St  Do- 
mingo ~ 


M 

16 

1/0 

% 

ut 

i6/0/o 
15/0/0 

0/0/5  ohlo 


M 

/3? 

4/0/0 

7/0/0 


OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0, 

Walnut,  Italian. . „ 0/0/3$  o/e/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  2/5/2$  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/12/6  5/15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  49/0/0  49,'10/c 
Best  selected  . . 50/0/0  50/10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  55/0/0  " 0/0/0 

Chili  bars 45/18/9  46/3  6 

YELLOWM'TALlb  0/0/4*  o/o/4{ 
L E A D — Pig, 

Spanish  ....ton  11/0/0  11/2, 

English  com. 

brands  ........  11/1/3  11/3/9 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 

and  upwards  ..  12 '0/0  00/0 

Pipe  12/10/0  0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet  ton  18/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 19/0/0  0/0/0 

TlN-Straits 64/2/6  64/12/6 

Australian 65/2/6  65/12/a 

English  Ingots.  68,10/0  69/0/0 

Banca 66/0/0  66/10/0 

Billiton  65/10/0  66/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  21/0/0  21/7/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  24/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  ...._  22/5/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  22/5'o  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 22  5/0  22/10/0 

Do.  brown  20/15/0  21/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 18/0/0  18/10/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  21/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/9/0  8/3/0 

Do.  black 4/6/0  6/6/0 

TAR — Stockholm 

barrel  r/o/o  1/0/6 
Archangel 0/15/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays .] 

ALFRETON. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
Kirkstead.  for  the  Pinxton  School  Board.  Mr.  Arthur  King,  archi- 
• — t,  Pinxton,  Alfreton  : — 

Building. — II.  Goodall,  Pinxton £1,390  o 

Carpentry. — Brassington  & Bingham,  Pinxton....  298  14 
Plumbing,  &c. — C.  Shaw,  Riddings 18a  o 


ARTHINGWORTH. — For  reconstruction  of  drainage  scheme  to 
Arthingworth  Hall,  Northamptonshire,  for  Colonel  Porcelli  Cust. 
” . J.  T.  Lawrence,  architect,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds  :— 

Jewel  £050  I Smith  Bros  , Northampton*  ^185 

J.  Smith 240  | • Accepted. 


BOSTON  (Lines.).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Fydell, 
crescent,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  James  Rowell,  architect, 
Boston,  Lines.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

J.  Leale .£4.273  I W.  Greenfield ,£4.080 

Pinder  & Son  4.270  | S.  Sherwin 3.975 

J.  Lucas 4,150  I H.  W.  Parker  * 3,899 

Bradley 4.C93  I * Accepted. 

I Architect's  estimate,  £4,025  ] 

[All  of  Boston.] 


fcgsrssar  - - i ex:  swrat 

l-WWs ::::::  PU  [ '• 


BL  RTON-ON-TRENT.— For  alterations  to  school-buildinrr« 
sl  va  ,Vc°I  ,he  UpD'  Scho°>  Board.  Mr.  R.  Church, March, 
tecr,  St.  Pauls-square,  Burton-on-Trent  Ouantities  hv  irrhiipn 

05S.- « 0 1 ^ 

• a55  - 0 Kershaw  (accepted) . . 308  5 - 
’[Aifof  Burton-cn-Trent. 


Stephens  . 


CARDIFF. — For  the erec 
ing-street,  Cardiff,  for  Messi 
pared  by  Messrs,  j.  P.  Jone 
st.  Mary-street.  Cardiff:— 

E Turner  & Sons  ..£4,765 

Latty  & Co 4, 738 

D.  J.  Davis 4 600 

Wm.  Thomas  & Co.  4,575 

Joseph  Thomas 4 511 

Knox  & Wells... 


ion  of  warehouses  and  stables  off  Work 
’•  N<?ah  Kees  & Son.  from  plans  pro 
, Richards,  & Budgen,  architects,  18 

G Gnffiths  4.^4  ,0  , 

E.  F.  Richards  & Co  4 333  8 . 
c Shepton  & S01  * 


’ Accepted. 


. . 4,495  0 0 * Ac 

[Architects  estimate,  £4,386.] 


rSH?'»D.ON-~ror , "P  additional  stabling,  for  Messrs;. 

Carter,  Paterson  at  their  dep.'.t,  Handc.ofr-.oad,  Croydon.  Mess  s 
Eve  & Son,  architects,  io.  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street 


Williai 

E.C.  :- 
Josolyne  & Yeung 
Harris  & Wardrop 


••£169!  F.  & H.  F.  Higgs.  Lcugh- 

..  167  borough  Junction* £136 

• • I * Accepted. 


DINEDOR  (Herefordshire)  —Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a new 
HereErd  flcommodate  ^ chUtUen.  Mr.  G.  H.Godsell,  architect.. 
Stone  Bros.,  Fownhope £sco 


ELGIN  (N.B.)— For 
for  tlie  Town  Council. 

Elgin  : — 

Geo,  Shanks £1.042  1 

Tnos.  Maclean  ....  869  n 


H.  Knight  & Son 


Court  House.  Enfield.  N. : 

■£2.498  | Hampden 


GCILDFORD.-For  erecting  a cattle-market,  for  the  Corp, 
tion.  Mr.  F.  T.  Maltby,  Borough  Surveyor  :— 

Contract  No.  Building,  Crc. 

H glett  & Hammond  ..£8.2)5  0 I P.  Peters  & Son 

Bemam  Si  Co 7,695  1 - - -- 

Janies  Longley 7,180 


< . 1 cl ers  ,v  oon  - 0 7 

P.  C.  May.  Guildford  ,..~6  550 
W.  Cunhffe 5,875 


E.  A:  J.  Raybould  . . £2,850  1 
Braiihwaite  & Kirk  2,5i6  - 
W.  Weeks  & Sons..  2522  1 

Pierson  & Co 2.322  , 

The  London  and 
Lancashire  Engi- 

Weyman  & Hitch- 


1 Ellis 


The  Blackwall  Gal- 


2.150 


h iil  & Smi 

Dyne,  Steel.  & Son 
E.  C.  & J.  Keay.... 
William  Lucy  <5; Co., 

Oxford  * 

John  B.  Hollon  .V- 
Cn , 


Hounslow : — 

J.  Billins  

W.  Hogbin 

J.  Hiscock  .. . . 


Pattinson  Bio 

F.  Hall  

T.  Coates  . . . 
M.  Harper. . . 


I G.  Danells 

W.  H.  Brown.  Heston  ■ 
* Accepted. 


| D.  Robinson  . 

I G.  Jackson  & Son, 

Hull* 

• Accepted. 


Glentworth,  Lincoln  :- 
J.  Jeffery  & Son  . . . .£696  o o I Wm.  Colley.  Owstt 

Thos.  Waugh 624  o o | Ferry,  Bawtry* 

• Accepted. 


LEICESTER.— For  the 
Park,  for  the  Corporation. 
Hotel-street,  Leicester  : — 

Chambers £1,02: 

Riddet  & Son 1,894 

Elliott 1,87c 

Hewitt  & Son 1 86' 

Marston  & Son  i,8s:. 

Kellett  & Son 1,85c 

Richardson  & Son  ..  1,84c 


10  o Clarke  A Garrett  .. 

10  0 Hanson  

o o Gurney  A Textall  .. 

10  o Bradshaw  Bros 

o 0 Chapman  

o o H.  Carrington,  New 

o 0 foundpool  * 

* Accepted. 


Building. — Edwards -Bros..  Eggington. 
engineering. — W . Summerscales  A Sons,  Keighley, 
rk  to  be  measured  and  valued  by  the  architect  on  completi  in 


LONDON.— For  drainage  to  six  house 
r Mr.  J.  J.  Robbins  :— 

Hoskis  £392  I Scowi 

Williamson  370  | 


i Praed-street,  Paddington^ 
n * £36*: 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  reconstructio: 
■ni'arv  fitting'  throughout,  at  3,  Freegror 
;.  A.  Caine,  architect : — 

Scowen 


• £>75 


LONDON.— For  fitting  up  the  upper  floors  of  ••  C”  building 
itre-square.  for  Messrs.  Kearley  A Tonge.  Messrs.  Wm.  Eve  A 
Son.  architects,  10,  Union-court,  E.C. 

Dayis  .,£939  I Godfrey  A Son  £487  • 

Killby  A Gayford S77  Harris  A Wardrop,  Lime- 

Buckndge  Bros 499  I house*  425 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  setting  to  hoiler  at  Messrs.  Kearley  A- 
. ouge's  new  factory,  Durward-street,  Whivechapel.  Messrs.  Win. 
Evz  A Son,  architects,  xo.  Union-court,  E.C. 

S.  Salt,  40,  Turners-road.  Limehouse  £210. 
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” LONDON.— For  fitting  up  the  upper  floor  of  " n " building, 
Mitre-square.  E.C..  as  offices  for  Messrs.  Kearley  & Tonge.  Messrs. 
William  Eve  Sc  Son,  architects,  10,  Union-court,  E.C. 

Kiltby  & Gayford £389  I Buckeridge  Br"S.  £257 

Godfrey  & Son  3<=  F * H F.  Higgs.  Lough- 

Harris  & Wardrop  283  borough  Junction*  249 

Lascelles 264  | * Accepted. 

LONDON.— Accepted  for  strengthening  the  floor;  of  Messrs. 
Kearley  & Tonge's  - C " building.  Mitre-‘quare.  E.C.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Eve  & Son,  architects.  10,  Union-court.  E.C.  >- 

Killby  & Gayford,  87.  Worship-street,  E.C .£308 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  additional  stabling,  for  Messrs. 
Carter,  Paterson.  & Co.  Ltd.,  at  their  depot.  Mandrell-road. 
Brixton,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  William  Eve  & Son, 
to.  Union-court.  Old  Broad-street.  E.C. 

Harris  & Wardrop £1.239  I Godfrey  & Son .£913 

josolyne  & Young 1.056  F.  Sc  H.  F.  Htggs,  Lough- 

Taylor  & Son  1.045  I borough  Junction*  930 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  offices.  107.  108.  and 
T09.  Leadenhall-street.  E.C..  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Morton.  Messrs. 
William  Eve  & Son,  architects.  10.  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street, 

Mowiein  & Co £2.780  I God  trey  & Son  - - £2.187 

Cubitt  & Co 2,475  ! F.  & H.  F.  Higgs.  Lough- 

Hall,  Beddall.  & Co 2.430  I borough  Junction  * - - - i,947 

Harris  & Wardrop 2.200  | • Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  building  new  recreation-room  at  Cloak-lane 
'Police  Station,  for  the  City  Corporation  :— 

Lidstone  & Son  £259  10  I Larke  & Son  £i?3  o 

Larter  & Son  249  o London  Sc  Co.*  183  o 

Mason  & Co.... 220  o|  * Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  sundry  works  at  the  Scuth-Eastem  Hospital. 
New  Cross,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District. 
Mr.  Thos.  W.  Aldwinckle,  Architect  : — 

■'  ' 

Fraser  & Fraser.  Ltd £833  I J.  Sc  F.  May £670 

f.  Sc  C.  Christie 785  Denham  & sons 598 

Kite  & Co 763  | W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons* 58a 

Re-modelling  the  Hot-water  Supplies. 

Kite  & Co £850  o I Clarke  & Sons £664  10 

W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  . . 740  o Benham  & Sons.  Lrd.  . . 650  o 

J.  & F.  May 697  o | Clements.  Jeakes. 


• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  sundry  works  at  t 
Cdill.  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metropol 
W.  Aldwinckle,  Architect:  — 


F.  Sc  H.  F.  Higgs  . 


H.  Wall  & Co... 


r Main 


Clement  Jeakes  & Co.  . . 
W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  . . 
Kosher  & Russell.  Ltd.  . 

Z.  D Berry  & Sons  

Benham  & Sons,  Ltd.  .. 
r.  Clarke  & Son 


2,796 


2,762 


C.  Kinnell  St  Co. . 

I ■ 1 

Strode  & CO 

J.  & C.  Christie  . . 
J.  & F.  May  . . 


i A-  Co..  Ltd.* 


External  Fire  Mains  and  Hydrants. 

Benham  & Sons.  Ltd £983  I Merryweather  & Sons £715 

J.  Sc  C.  Christie 825  Clarke  Sc  Sons  7:3 

Strode  & Co 775  J.  A K May  699 

-Z.  D.  Berry  & Sons 761  I Shand,  Mason,  & Co.*  622 

* Accepted. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. — For  the  supply  of  sanitary  pipes 
ios,  lor  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Frank  Baker,  C.E  . B01 
igmeer,  Middlesbrough  : — 


CominondaleCo -£o  8 6 I Winn*  

Gribdale  Co o 8 o I Ord  & Maddison 

Bradley  Bros.*  o 7 6| 

Pipes. 

Price  per  Yard  Del 


Crossley 

Hutchinson  Bros.. 
Commondale  Co.* 
Eltrmgham  Co.... 


Contn 

Ashmore  Pease  & Co £1 

Pump  House  Brick  Works 

Eltringham  Co 


Price  pe 
n Bricks. 


NEW  HUNSTANTON.— For  the  erection  of  an  isolation 
■hospital,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  I.  C.  Walker, 
Purveyor,  New  Hunstanton  :— 

Fredrick  Southgate  . ..£324  18  I James  Beeton,  Hun- 

Keed  & Wildbur 282  15  Stanton  (accepted) £275  to 

John  Nelson 275  o | 

[Surveyor's  approximate  estimate,  £270.] 


NELSON  (Lancs  ).— For  the 
ford,  for  the  Corporation 
Hall.  Nelson  :— 

Denis  Hory,  14.  Perth-jtreet,  Nelson 


construction  of  culvert.  See.,  Reedy- 
Ball,  C.E..  Borough  Engineer.  Town 


■ • £>.>38  13 


rection  of  school  buildings,  Le 


PLYMPTON  (Devon).— For  t 

Mill.  Mr.  Edmund  Sedding  ar. 

Horton  & Co £650  I Sincork  & Blight.  I 

James  Philips 590  badge  (accepted) 

G.  Andrews 520  | * Accepted. 


PONTYCYM  MER.— For  erecting  a new  public  hall.  Ponty- 
cymmer,  near  Bridgend,  for  Mr.  J.  Williams.  Mr.  C.  T.  Evans, 
architect : — 

David  Llewellyn  ..£2.275  ° o I Williams  & Thomas£r,935  o o 

J Roberts  1.986  0 o B.  Evans,  Cardiff*  1.767  *7  6 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co. ..  1,956  o o|  ‘Accepted. 


supply  of  broken  granite,  for  the  Urban 
Crosby-square,  s.  d. 


STEVENAGE.— For 
District  Council  : — 

E.  J.  Van  Praagh  & Co. 

London.  E.C  (accepted) 

John  Mowiein  A Co 

H.  N.  Tyre 

Whitwick  Granite  Co  . Ltd 

Fergusson  A"  Starkey 

Narborough  A Knderhy  Cranite  Quarries  C : 

Mcuntsotrell  Granite  Co  Ltd 

Ireland  & Ki 


. Ltd... 


F.nderby  A Stoney  Stanton  Granite  Co..  Ltd  . 

Ellis  St  F verard.  Ltd  

Croft  Granite  Co..  Ltd 

William  Grimley  & Sons  


. STRATFORD.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Messrs. 
Waiter,  Paterson  A Co.'s  Depot,  Angel-lane.  Stratford,  under  the 
uperintendence  of  Messrs.  William,  Eve  & Son,  architects  & sur- 
veyors, ro.  Union-court,  E.C. : — 

Taylor  & Son £137  I Godfrey  Sc  Son £131 

F.  A H.  F.  Higgs 136  Josolyne  A-  Young.  123a. 

Harris  & Wardrop 135  | Borough  • (accepted) 1C5 

SURBITON.— Frr  repairs  and  sanitary  works  to  Beaumaris 
louse,  Surbiton,  for  Miss  E.  Forster.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts, 
architect.  Savoy  House,  <15,  Strand.  W.C.  : — 

Adkins  Bros £338  10  | Foord  & Sons  (accepted)  £297  o 


WINCHMORE  HILL  (Middlesex).- Accepted  for  the  erection 
of  a house  at  Winchmore  Hill,  for  Mr.  Frank  Cresswell.  Mr.  Henry 
V.  Ashley,  architect:— 

Fairhead  & Son,  Enfield £927 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.  H.  W.  (Amount  should  have  been  stated).— C.  M.  H.— A.  H. 

00  late : next  week). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  cctirse.  with  the  authors 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

slate  merchant, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  1 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builde 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  reside: 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annt 
PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  Ni 
Zealand,  India,  China.  Ceylon.  See.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittanc 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed 
the  publisher  of  “THH  BUILDER.'  No.  46.  Catherine-street  W.C 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt< 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  ol  Architects  is  special] 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOU 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quic 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivert 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fre1 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stok< 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .1 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adv: 


Aaphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La\ 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4: 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  ft 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floor: 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-roomi 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalt 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Adv: 


SFBAGUE  8s  CO., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Adv: 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S.V 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS*  TABLES,' 

For  1895, price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1  [Advi 


THE 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 


To  be  Executed  by  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  Immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


Fraud  Asphalt! 


COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House , Cannon-street , E.C 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  ANI 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS: 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORI 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  t 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  ne< 
General  Post  Office,  and  other  t 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application,  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT- WATER  CIRCULATION 


LONDON:  LIVERPOOL: 

352  to  364,  EUSTON-ROAD  N.W.,  and  6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 

218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 


GLASGOW: 

47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SGUARE 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  lecture  Hall,  Imperial  Institute.  -Mr  Thomas  E.  Collcutt,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect  

First  Premiatcd  Design  for  Durham  County  Council  Tuildings.— Messrs.  Cooksey  & Cox,  Architects  
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The  late  Richard  Morris  Hunt. 

LL  our  readers  will 
hear  with  regret 
of  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  R.  M. 
Hunt,  the  eminent 
American  archi- 
tect, which  took 
place,  on  July  31, 
at  his  summer 
residence  at  New- 
port, in  Massachusetts.  By  this  sad  event 
a unique  figure  is  removed  from  the  ranks  of 
American  architects,  and  a career  has  been 
•closed  which  is  not  likely  to  be  paralleled  in 
American  architecture. 

In  his  later  years  no  architect  in  America 
nvas  so  universally  looked  up  to  as  the  head 
of  his  profession  ; his  very  many  executed 
'buildings,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  brought 
him  wide  fame  outside  the  profession,  but  it 
•was  within  it  that  he  was  especially  revered, 
and  no  architect  of  his  day  enjoyed  a broader 
•popularity  and  respect  among  his  fellow 
•workers. 

The  extraordinary  position  Mr.  Hunt  held 
in  American  architecture  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  realising  the  conditions  under  which 
he  practised  his  art.  His  name  heads  the 
long  list  of  American  students  who  have 
studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Artsin  Paris, 
and  he  was  thus  the  first  to  set  that  fashion 
•of  study  which  he  lived  to  see  dominate 
American  architecture  in  a way  no  other 
style  or  system  has  dominated  it.  Mr.  Hunt 
not  only  studied  at  the  Ecole,  but  he  enjoyed 
the  exceptional  privilege  of  working  on  the 
•drawings  for  the  Pavilion  de  la  Biblioth^que 
of  the  Louvre.  The  significance  of  these 
•achievements  was  scarcely  understood  in  the 
'United  States,  when  he  returned  there  in 
1855  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  all  but 
ready  to  assume  the  practice  of  architecture. 
.Neither  the  advantages  of  French  study,  nor 
•wherein  consisted  the  honour  of  such  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  greatest  building 
■of  the  French  capital,  were  understood  or 
appreciated  in  America  at  that  time.  But 
Mr.  Hunt  lived  to  see  both  his  professional 
■brethren,  and  the  general  public,  so  far  as 
the  latter  affected  an  interest  in  architecture 
at  all,  awake  to  the  meaning  of  these  advan- 
tages, and  his  Parisian  record  now  stands 
as  the  model  that  many  an  American 
draughtsman  would  imitate  if  he  could. 

The  extraordinary  interest  in  the  French 
■system  of  architectural  training  that  followed 
■hard  after  Mr.  -Hunt’s  return  from  Paris 


gave  his  achievements  there  a peculiar  value  American  architects  of  his  day.  Those  who, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  younger  men  growing  up  j like  him,  had  studied  in  Paris,  were  quick  to 
around  him.  They  formed  the  foundation  of  j recognise  the  inherent  merit  of  his  work, 
the  remarkable  career  of  regard  and  admira-  j which  so  freely  confessed  its  origin,  and  yet 
tion  this  architect  enjoyed  among  his  fellows. ; which,  in  his  hands,  was  admirably  moulded 
Fortunately  Mr.  Hunt  lived  up  to  his  training  ; to  satisfy  American  conditions.  There  was 
in  the  truest  sense.  His  social  connexions  a feeling  abroad  that  with  Hunt  the 
were  large  and  powerful,  and  many  important  traditions  and  the  work  of  the  School  ot 
commissions  were  confided  to  him.  He  had  Fine  Arts  were  in  perfectly  safe  hands, 
thus  the  amplest  opportunities  of  giving  Thus  he  appealed  to  those  trained  as  he  had 
actual  expression  to  his  training,  and  illustra-  been  by  his  conservatism,  while  the  refined 
ting  in  his  buildings  the  principles  and  ; quality  of  his  art  brought  him  many  friends 
methods  of  the  great  school  where  he  had  ! and  admirers  otherwise  not  in  sympathy 


begun  his  architectural  studies. 

Before  his  practice  had  assumed  large  pro- 
portions, however,  Mr.  Hunt  laid  the  second 
great  stone  in  the  foundation  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  by  opening  an  atelier  for 
architectural  study  in  New  York,  modelled 
on  the  system  in  vogue  in  Paris.  In  this  lay 
the  real  strength  of  the  regard  of  his  fellow- 
workers.  Many  of  the  men  who  later  on 
carried  out  much  of  the  more  important  work 


with  the  style  he  cultivated. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  professional 
career— he  was  sixty-seven  when  he  died,  a 
career  which  is  called  long  in  America — Mr. 
Hunt  designed  many  important  buildings. 
As  is  the  case  with  every  American  architect, 
his  work  included  a host  of  miscellaneous 
structures.  In  commercial  architecture  his 
best-known  work  is  the  Tribune  Building  in 
New  York,  the  pioneer  of  large  office  build- 


in  the  United  States  were  students  in  the  ings  in  America,  now  become  dwarfed  and 
Hunt  atelier.  Mr.  Hunt  thus  acquired  an  j insignificant  beside  the  gigantic  structures 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  young  men  j that  have  grown  up  around  it.  His  Lenox 
who,  in  a few  years,  became  his  competitors.  ! Library  in  New  York,  and  the  Fogg  Art 
Thus  it  happened  that  his  professional  rela-  j Museum  of  Harvard  University  at  Cam- 
tion  with  many  of  his  contemporary  archi-  bridge  in  Massachusetts,  may  be  grouped 
tects  was  quite  unlike  that  enjoyed  by  others.  : together  as  his  most  notable  monumental 
It  was  devoid  of  that  professional  rivalry  and  j structures.  His  Administration  Building  at 
jealousy  that  so  quickly  destroys  friendships  theWorld’s  Columbian  Exhibition  at  Chicago* 
and  friendly  associations,  but  was  always  that  > was  niore  pretentious  than  either  of  these, 
of  an  elder  brother,  kindly  disposed  towards  though  but  a temporary  structure.  His 
the  younger  men,  always  ready  with  a word  ' greatest  successes,  however,  were  unques- 
of  encouragement.  No  other  American  archi-  tionably  his  dwelling-houses,  of  which  he 
tect  obtained  such  a position,  nor  is  it  likely  built  a large  number  for  very  rich  men,  and 
that  the  conditions  will  again  arise  that  will  i thus  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  in  having 
permit  a similar  career.  large  means  and  ample  spaces  at  his  dis- 

Yet  Mr.  Hunt  founded  no  school,  he  in-  > posal  for  the  securing  of  architectural  effect, 
vented  no  style,  he  had  no  followers  in  a j Many  of  his  houses  in  New  York  and  at 
personal  sense.  His  work  was  careful,  | Newport  are  among  the  finest  examples  of 
accurate,  scholarly,  refined;  often  it  was  1 domestic  work  yet  done  in  the  United  States, 
beautiful,  and  frequently  it  satisfied  every  aiJd  they  will  long  remain  as  enduring  monu- 
requirement  of  pure  architecture.  In  later ' ments  of  his  artistic  abilities  and  keen 
years  it  approached,  at  times,  perhaps  too  j aesthetic  perception. 

closely  to  the  unfeeling  and  hard  work  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  almost  the  only  American 


the  ultra-French  school.  Yet  at  the  very 
time  these  designs  were  issuing  from  his 
office  he  put  forth  other  designs,  which  were 
replete  with  the  keenest  artistic  feeling,  and 
which,  in  many  cases,  will  rank  with  the 
finest  of  his  undertakings,  and,  indeed, 
among  the  finest  products  of  American 
architecture. 

The  closeness  with  which  Mr.  Hunt 
adhered  to  the  traditions  of  his  training 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the  extra- 
ordinary reputation  he  enjoyed  among  the 


architect  who  was  well  known  abroad.  His 
early  French  associations  were  actively  main- 
tained down  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His 
foreign  honours  were  numerous,  and  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  his  fellow-architects  felt, 
and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  that  in  the  awards 
made  to  him  the  whole  American  profession 
was  being  honoured.  The  award  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  1893  crowned  a career 


* See  our  issue  for  August  8,  1891,  for  an  illustration  of 
this  building. 
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of  great  usefulness,  and  was  a fitting 
distinction  conferred  upon  a man  who  stood 
without  a peer  in  the  affections  of  his 
brothers,  and  unrivalled  in  the  estimation  of 
the  American  public. 

The  period  during  which  Mr.  Hunt  was 
the  leading  figure  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
second  chapter  in  modern  American  archi- 
tecture, the  first  chapter  being  that  in  which 
Richardson  was  the  principal  figure.  Before 
the  Richardson  period  American  architecture 
had  hardly  developed  as  a living  art ; not 
that  we  mean,  of  course,  to  attribute  its 
awakening  to  its  new  career  wholly  to 
Richardson,  but  he  was  the  most  prominent 
figure  of  the  period,  and  certainly  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  style  of  his  contem- 
poraries which  was  very  remarkable;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  instance  in  modern 
architecture  of  a single  man  doing  so  much 
towards  making  a style  of  his  own,  and 
inducing  others  to  accept  it.  But  things 
move  very  fast  in  the  United  States, 
and  already  the  Richardson  style  may 
be  said  to  be  dying  or  dead.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  picturesque  style,  though  some- 
what wanting  in  refinement,  and  it  had  an 
air  of  greater  originality  than  perhaps  was 
really  to  be  credited  to  it,  owing  to  its  being 
founded  (so  far  as  it  was  founded  on  any- 
thing old)  on  a far-off  ancient  style,  for  it 
was  certainly  dependent  upon  Byzantine 
suggestions.  The  nearest  parallel  in  this 
country  to  Richardson  and  his  influence  on 
his  contemporaries  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  evolution  of 
his  own  phase  of  modern  Gothic,  and  the 
large  following  it  met  with.  But  this  was  a 
modification  of  a revival  already  commenced, 
and  therefore  had  not  the  same  appearance 
of  originality  as  the  Richardson  style.  That 
the  latter  could  be  pretty  easily  copied  was 
evidently  found  out  before  very  long,  and 
this  very  fact  has  probably  led  to  its  running 
out  of  favour,  to  a great  extent  at  least, 
almost  as  fast  as  it  came  in. 

Richardson’s  work,  however,  was  a distinct 
attempt  to  evolve  a modern  American  style  ; 
Mr.  Hunt’s  influence  has  lain  in  the  other 
direction.  He  has  aimed  at  introducing 
French  modes  of  thought  and  design  into 
American  architecture,  and  with  so  much 
success  that  one  sometimes  feels  that  the 
object  of  American  architects  at  the  present 
moment  is  to  be  more  French  even  than  the 
French  themselves.  As  far  as  regards  the 
systematising  of  architectural  study  this 
influence  has  no  doubt  been  for  good.  And 
in  regard  to  its  influence  on  American 
architectural  design  generally  it  may  be 
said  perhaps  to  be  a safer  path  than 
that  of  Richardson.  Nevertheless,  those 
who  look  with  interest  to  America  as  the 
possible  field  for  the  development  of  some- 
thing new  in  architecture  would  naturally 
regard  these  ultra-French  leanings,  which 
took  their  rise  mainly  from  Mr.  Hunt's 
influence,  as  a somewhat  doubtful  blessing. 
With  all  admiration  for  the  excellent  work 
which  Mr.  Hunt  did,  both  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  refined  buildings  and  the  pro- 
motion of  systematic  study,  they  would 
rather  see  America  with  her  own  archi- 
tectural ateliers  and  schools  of  architecture 
on  her  own  lines,  than  see  her  occupied  in 
transplanting  the  methods  and  tastes  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  to  her  own  shores. 


ON  COMMON  COLOURS. 

By  A.  P.  Laurie,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S., 
F.R.S.E. 

R^fflHILE  so  much  attention  has  been 
raVfnra  devoted  to  the  durability  of  the 
^ner  anc*  more  expensive  pigments 
which  are  used  by  artists,  very 
little  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of 
inquiring  into  the  common  pigments  which 
are  used  for  decorative  work  and  for  ordinary 
house-painting,  and  yet  it  may  often  happen 
that  work  of  real  value  has  been  done  of  a 
decorative  character,  or  some  important 
scheme  of  colour  worked  out  under  the 
direction  of  an  architect,  which  is  of  per- 


manent value,  though,  unfortunately,  is  not 
of  permanent  material ; nor,  to  take  the 
humbler  department  of  house-painting,  is 
it  altogether  to  the  credit  or  advantage 
of  an  architect  that  colours  which  have 
been  put  on  walls  under  his  direction, 
should  fade  in  the  course  of  a few  months. 
Then  there  is  the  whole  question  of  wall- 
papers and  the  selection  of  wall-paper  which 
is  not  only  beautiful  in  design,  but  is  also 
sufficiently  durable  in  colour.  No  doubt  the 
highest  degree  of  permanency  is  not  required 
in  this  case,  as  a wall-paper  gets  dirty  and 
has  to  be  renewed ; but  there  are  limits  even 
here  to  the  fugitive  character  of  the  pigments 
that  should  be  employed.  For  instance,  I 
once  heard  a paper-hanger  complain  that  the 
room  that  he  was  papering  had  no  shutters, 
and  that  the  blinds  had  not  yet  been  put  up. 
I asked  him  the  reason  why,  and  he  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  house  was  being  pre- 
pared for  a young  couple  who  had  just  gone 
off  for  their  honeymoon,  and  would  not  be 
back  for  a fortnight,  and  by  that  time  the 
colours  would  be  all  gone. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  has  been  enormously 
increased  of  late  years  by  the  introduction 
of  pigments,  which  consist  of  some  solid, 
heavy  powder,  such  as  chalk  or  barytes, 
dyed  with  aniline  dyes.  The  aniline  pig- 
ments are  remarkable  for  beauty  and 
brilliancy,  but  cannot  be  trusted  in  most 
cases,  though  some  are  sufficiently  permanent 
for  wall-papers.  Unfortunately  for  those 
ignorant  of  chemistry,  much  ingenuity  has 
been  devoted  by  the  makers  of  these 
pigments  to  the  imitation  of  well-known 
colours,  and  with  so  much  success  that  the 
colours  themselves  have  been  surpassed. 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  an 
artist  were  shown  a sample  of  real  cobalt 
blue  and  a sample  of  imitation  cobalt  blue, 
made  from  an  aniline  dye,  he  would  select 
the  imitation  as  being  the  finest  colour, 
though  he  would  very  soon  bitterly  regret 
his  choice  when  he  found  that  a dirty  stain 
was  left  wherever  the  blue  had  been  used. 

These  colours  made  from  aniline  are  being 
largely  used  at  the  present  time  for  paper- 
staining,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
they  should  be  carefully  classified  according 
to  durability,  so  that  paperstainers  and  others 
should  know  what  to  expect  when  using 
them.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  dis- 
covery of  coal-tar  products  has  led  to  nothing 
but  more  fugitive  pigments.  The  preparation 
of  alizaine  artificially  has  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit,  giving  to  artists  and  decorators 
strong,  rich  lakes  which  are  absolutely  per- 
manent and  of  great  beauty.  But  to  return 
to  the  architect  who  is  anxious  to  perform 
successfully  some  piece  of  decorative  work, 
he  is  at  present  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
painter,  who  is  himself  probably  ignorant  of 
the  composition  and  properties  of  many  of 
the  colours  that  he  uses,  and,  the  light  of 
science  not  having  been  directed  upon  his 
work,  is  the  victim  of  many  prejudices. 

When  a meeting  was  held,  about  two  years 
ago,  with  a view  to  establishing  technical 
teaching  for  house-painters  and  decorators, 
I wrote,  at  some  length,  to  the  President  of 
the  Conference,  urging  the  importance  of 
having  instruction  for  painters  on  the  nature 
and  properties  of  pigments,  and  of  the  simple 
chemistry  of  their  manufacture,  but  of  so 
little  importance  is  this  considered  by  the 
trade,  that  my  letter  was  not  even  acknow- 
ledged by  the  President  of  the  Conference, 
and  as  far  as  I am  aware,  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  in  this  direction. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  this 
subject,  and  the  opening  there  is  for  careful 
inquiry  into  the  properties  of  the  pigments 
sold  for  ordinary  decorative  work,  I will  take 
as  an  example  the  price-list  of  a well-known 
firm  of  colour-makers.  On  adding  up  the 
various  names  of  pigments  in  their  list  I 
found  it  amounted  to  147  different  pigments, 
and  on  referring  to  the  latest  work  on  colours 
which  has  been  published,  and  which  is 
recognised  as  a satisfactory  book  on  the 
subject,  I could  only  trace  75  of  these  pig- 
ments, the  other  72  being  either  pigments  of 
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different  composition  to  those  commonly 
known,  or  being  old  friends  under  a new 
name.  Take  the  75  known  pigments,  25  of 
these  were  pigments  well  - known  to  be 
fugitive,  so  that  we  had  left  out  of  147  pig- 
ments only  50  which  were  of  known  com- 
position and  durable.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  that  many  of  the  unknown  72: 
pigments  were  also  permanent,  but  this  does 
not  affect  my  argument,  that  anybody  work- 
ing from  this  catalogue  would  be  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  properties  of  the  substances 
he  was  using. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  very  little 
difficulty  in  an  analytical  chemist  identifying 
these  unknown  pigments  and  advising  as  to- 
their  durability,  but  the  analytical  chemist 
does  not  seem  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  at 
present.  Then,  besides  this,  there  is  the 
importance  of  selecting  pure  oils  and  var- 
nishes, and  considering,  as  well,  the  con- 
ditions to  which  the  painting  is  to  be 
exposed.  For  instance,  nobody  would  dream, 
who  knew  his  work,  of  using  for  decorative 
work  inside  London  the  same  pigments,  oils, 
or  varnishes  that  might  be  safely  used  in  a 
building  out  in  the  country.  There  is  a 
further  matter  to  which  sufficient  attention 
is  not  paid.  Pigments  may  be  required  to 
be  laid  on  in  a medium  of  oil,  or  to  be  laid 
on  as  distemper  colours ; or  in  other  cases 
they  are  used  merely  mixed  with  lime  for 
fresco,  in  which  case  a special  palette  must 
be  selected,  the  pigments  which  will  stand 
under  one  condition  being  fugitive  under 
another,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
great  deal  of  wall  decoration  which  has 
perished  in  modern  times  has  done  so 
simply  because  unsuitable  pigments  have- 
been  used.  It  is  a common  remark  when, 
looking  at  the  work  of  past  ages  in  colour 
to  say  that  the  old  masters  must  have 
had  permanent  pigments,  while  nowadays 
decorators  and  artists  are  the  victims 
of  fugitive  paints,  and  that  if  they  only 
had  the  paints  of  the  old  masters  they  would 
be  all  right.  Now  this  view  is  completely 
false.  The  painter  of  to-day  has  a larger 
number  of  permanent  pigments  at  his 
disposal  than  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  reason  why  his  work  does 
not  stand  as  well  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of 
the  chemist  or  the  colourmaker  as  it  is  his 
own  fault ; he  does  not  know  his  own- 
business,  and  consequently  he  makes  mis- 
takes. For  instance,  Cennino  Cennini,  who- 
writes  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  mentions 
only  five  pigments,  including  black  and 
white,  which  he  considers  can  be  safely  usedi 
for  fresco-painting ; but  this  limited  list 
could  now  be  considerably  added  to,  so  that 
the  fresco-painter  of  to-day  has  a larger 
palette  of  permanent  pigments  to  work  with, 
and  he  spoils  his  work  simply  because  he 
will  not  keep  within  the  proper  limits. 

I have  already  said  that  the  conditions  to 
which  the  pigments  are  to  be  exposed  should 
be  carefully  considered  in  each  case.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  our 
large  towns  atmospheric  conditions  exist 
which  were  unknown  in  the  past.  The 
presence  of  sulphur  compounds  in  the  air  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  of  these,  and  neces- 
sitates a careful  avoidance  of  lead,  except  in 
the  one  form  of  lead  sulphate,  in  internal 
decorative  work,  and  yet  although  the  house- 
painter  and  decorator  can  perfectly  well 
avoid  the  use  of  these  lead  compounds,  he 
will  not  do  so.  The  boiled  oil  he  uses  con- 
tains lead,  but  he  can  obtain  boiled  oil  free 
from  lead  ; the  varnish  he  uses  contains 
lead,  but  he  can,  if  he  likes,  obtain 
varnish  free  from  lead  ; the  dryers  he 
uses  are  in  many  cases  lead  compounds, 
but  he  can  obtain  dryers  which  are  just  1 
as  good  and  contain  no  lead  ; and  last  1 
of  all,  he  will  use  an  ordinary  white  lead  i 
which  is  bound  to  turn  a dirty  yellowish  : 
brown  very  quickly,  although  he  can  obtain  r 
patent  white  leads  at  the  same  price  and  of 
equal  covering  power,  which  resist  the  action  t 
of  sulphur  compounds  in  the  air.  All  this  is  f 
simply  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  and  is  due  < 
to  the  fact  that  while  chemists  have  been  1 
steadily  improving  pigments,  oils,  and  var-r 
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nishes,  and  have  been  solving  these  problems, 
the  resultof  their  labours  is  ignored  by  the 
trade.  One  would  have  imagined,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  fact  that  these  patent  white 
leads  arepracticallynon-poisonous  would  have 
caused  them  to  have  been  at  once  adopted  by 
a trade  in  which  so  many  fall  victims  to  lead 
poisoning ; but  it  is  not  so,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  interest  them  in  the  question. 
Surely  architects  should  look  into  this  matter 
for  themselves,  and  should  insist  upon  the 
application  of  modern  scientific  knowledge 
to  painting  and  decorative  work.  Every 
industry  which  has  had  the  light  of  science 
turned  upon  it  has  enormously  developed 
and  improved,  and,  for  example,  the  art  of 
dyeing  has  been  revolutionised  by  the  work 
of  the  scientific  chemist ; but  the  other  deco- 
rative arts  remain  obdurate,  and  the  work 
perishes,  not  for  want  of  knowledge,  for  the 
knowledge  is  waiting  to  be  applied,  but 
because  those  engaged  in  decorative  work 
will  not  call  upon  the  man  of  science  to 
advise  them  or  assist  them  in  their  labours. 

A.  P.  L. 

1 I 

NOTES. 

HE  interpretation  of  the  nine  cen- 
tral metopes  of  the  south  side 
of  the  Parthenon  has  been 
usually  given  up  as  a hopeless 
These  metopes  interrupt  suddenly 
tjje  battie  of  the 


leader  is  a woman  heavily  draped,  wearing  a 
diadem,  and  also  holding  two  torches.  The 
women  figures  in  both  processions  wear 
curious  objects,  as  yet  unexplained,  on  their 
heads.  A rough  reproduction  of  these  curious 
designs  appears  in  the  current  number  of 
the  ' Aprv . It  is  hoped  that  some  light  may 
be  thrown  by  them  on  the  Eleusinian  cere- 
monies. The  style  is  of  the  fourth  century 
B.c.,  and  the  pitiax  bears  the  inscription 
yfavtov  toiv  Otoiv  uv'tQr]K(v.  The  second 
Eleusinian  monument  is  a beautiful  red- 
, figured  vase,  22  cm.  high,  with  a representa- 
tion of  Demeter,  Kore,  and  Triptolemos. 
The  inscription,  h)pi)Tpia,  At'iprirpi  aviOriKtv , 
bears  traces  of  having  been  gilt. 


task. 

the  series  depicting 
Lapitffie  and  Centaurs,  and  it  is  just  here, 
where  interpretation  is  most  difficult,  that 
the  originals  have  perished  (i.e.,  in  the  ex- 
plosion of  1687).  We  have  the  drawings 
of  Laborde,  notoriously  untrustworthy  in 
details,  and  that  is  all.  A careful  study  of 
these  drawings  has,  however,  led  Dr.  Pernice 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  main  subject,  or 
rather  subjects,  can  be  clearly  made  out  and 
this  interpretation,  given  in  full  in  the  new 
number  of  the  " jahrbuch  ” of  the  German 
Archreological  Institute  (x.,  2)  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  all  archaeologists.  His 
theory  is  briefly  this  : the  nine  metopes  relate 
the  religious  history  of  primitive  Athens  in 
three  scenes — i.e.,  the  nurture  of  Erich- 
thonios  in  the  chest,  his  battle  with 
Amphictyon,  and  his  institution  of  the 
worship  of  Athene.  A glance  at  Laborde’s 
drawings  (reproduced  in  the  “Jahrbuch”) 
vvill  show  that  his  theory  affords  at  least  a 
simple  and  straightforward  explanation  of 
the  scenes  represented.  The  new  interpre- 
tation would  probably  have  suggested  itself 
long  ago  but  for  an  inveterate  habit  of 
regarding  metopes  as  isolated  independent 
compositions.  That  this  was  in  archaic 
art  by  no  means  always  the  case  is 
seen  clearly  in  the  newly  - discovered 
metopes  of  the  Athenian  Treasury  at  Delphi, 
where  no  less  than  five  metopes  are  devoted 
to  the  single  scene  of  the  combat  of  Herakles 
with  Geryoneus.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  why  should  these  nine  metopes  be 
introduced,  breaking  the  series  of  Centaur 
compositions  ? Dr.  Pernice  conjectures  that 
they  may  have  been  prepared  for  the  earlier 
Parthenon,  and  he  further  thinks  that  pos- 
sibly they  may  have  been  intended  to  indi- 
cate the  arrangement  of  the  inner  cella,  the 
scene  of  the  dedication  of  the  early  xoanoh , 
symbolising,  as  it  were,  the  presence  of  the 
later  Parthenos  within.  This  is,  of  course, 
merely  a conjecture,  but  an  interesting  one. 


THE  artistic  treatment  of  placards  is  a 
subject  to  which  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion has  recently  been  directed,  especially  in 
France,  and  to  some  extent  in  England,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Germany  seems 
to  be  following  suit  in  this  respect,  for  we 
hear  that  in  Berlin  competitions  have  been 
opened  for  the  designs  of  posters  for  the 
International  Art  Exhibition  and  the  Berlin 
Industrial  Exhibition,  both  of  which  will  be 
opened  next  May.  We  have  not  seen  the 
conditions  under  which  these  competitions 
are  held  or  who  the  assessors  are.  We, 
however,  understand  that  in  both  cases  the 
premiums  are  comparatively  substantia],  i.e., 
50/.,  25/.,  and  a number  of  minor  ones.  The 
competition  for  the  Industrial  Exhibition  has 
already  been  decided.  There  were  no  less 
than  ninety-eight  designs.  At  the  same  time 
we  may  notice  the  effort  in  Berlin  to  improve 
upon  the  stock  pattern  of  lamp-posts,  &c., 
for  the  streets.  A competition  has  now  been 
opened  for  a design  for  the  standards  neces- 
sary for  the  wires  to  the  new  electric  tram- 
lines. Three  premiums  of  50/.  each  were 
given,  together  with  a number  of  smaller 
sums,  and  132  designs  were  sent  in.  The 
results  in  both  instances  are  satisfactory. 


with  a specified  plan,  to  carry  the  drainage 
of  these  houses  into  a low-level  sewer  belong- 
ing to  the  County  Council.  The  question 
was  then  raised  whether  the  Council  had  any 
jurisdiction  to  make  this  order,  and  the  Court 
decided  that  it  had  not.  Under  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Act,  1855,  Section  135,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  now  the 
County  Council,  can  make  such  sewers  as  may 
be  necessary.  “ The  intention  of  the  Act, 
said  the  Court,  was  that  if  the  Board  thought 
a sewer  was  necessary,  they  should  make  it 
themselves,  not  that  they  should  order  the 
Vestry  to  make  it  for  them.”  The  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eighth  section,  under  which 
the  Council  purported  to  act,  was  again  in- 
tended merely  to  give  that  body  a control 
over  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
new  local  sewers,  and  was  not  intended  to 
empower  the  central  body  to  order  new 
sewerage  to  be  constructed  by  the  local 
authority.  It  is  clearly  undesirable  that 
drainage  should  be  allowed  to  contaminate 
the  Thames,  but  the  object  would  seem  to 
be  within  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  1876.  At 
any  rate,  the  means  taken  by  the  Council 
was  the  wrong  one. 


DR.  R.  DEANE  SWEETING,  in  his 
report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  at 
New  Delaval,  in  the  Tynemouth  Rural 
District  of  Northumberland,  after  comment- 
ing on  the  usual  danger  and  nuisance  of  the 
privy  midden  in  rural  districts,  draws  atten- 
tion to  a new  source  of  insanitary  influences 
special  to  the  district,  and  which  we  have  not 
before  seen  mentioned.  It  seems  that  at 
New  Delaval  it  is  a habit  of  the  colliers  to 
throw  on  the  ground  around  their  dwellings 
the  "duff”  or  screenings  of  the  small  coal 
that  they  are  allowed  by  the  colliery  com 
pany.  This  “ duff,”  mixed  with  midden  anc 
other  refuse,  including,  sometimes,  house 
slops,  gives  rise  to  a distinct  nuisance,  both 
directly  by  emanation  from  the  foul  matters 
apt  to  be  contained  in  it,  and  indirectly  by 
forming  elevated  ground  from  which 
moisture  may  gravitate  into  the  foundations 
of  the  houses.  This  constitutes  an  especial 
danger  to  the  houses  of  the  rows  built  of 
absorbent  stone,  such  as  most  of  South-row 
and  all  Middle-row.  The  matter,  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  colliery  authorities,  who  have  been 
excavating  this  "made  ground”  between 
South-row  and  Middle-row,  and  levelling 
the  ground  generally  between  the  rows. 
The  incident  is  worth  noting  as  showing 

TWO  monuments  of  considerable  in-  what  .a,n  all'rour}d  watchfulness  is  needed 
terest  in  relation  to  the  worship  of  f°  av°id  the  creation  of  insanitary  conditions 
Demeter  have  recently  come  to  light  during  !n  c°ntl£l:lty  vvith  dwelling-houses  of  the 
the  excavations  carried  on  by  Mr.  A.  Skias  humbIer  class- 
at  Eleusis.  One  is  a quadrangular  terra- 
.otta  pmax  or  drawing-tablet,  surmounted 
by  a pediment,  the  whole  measuring 
50  era.  by  1 5 cm.  On  it  is  painted  a com- 
position in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other, 
ro  the  right  of  each  row  is  a seated 
goddess,  approached  in  the  upper  row  by 
our,  in  the  lower  by  three,  figures  all  repre- 
sented in  lively  action.  The  procession 
n the  lower  row  is  headed  by  a youth 
vith  long  hair,  high  boots,  and  hold- 


ANOTHER  decision,  to  which  the  London 
County  Council  was  also  a party,  was 
given  shortly  before  the  Courts  rose  for  the 
Long  Vacation.  The  question  simply  was 
whether  a court-yard  to  a new  set  of  flats, 
which  yard  was  used  for  the  exit  and 
entrance  of  carriages,  was  a new  street 
within  the  meaning  of  the  London  Building 
Act.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Magistrate  who 
first  heard  the  case,  the  yard  was  a street ; 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Divisional  Court,  it  was 
not.  The  point  is  of  some  importance 
to  those  concerned  with  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  London,  and  this  decision  seems 
to  set  at  rest  any  doubt  which  there  may  be 
on  the  subject. 


THE  case  of  the  Queen  v.  the  Vestry 
of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  which 
is  reported  in  the  current  number  of  the 
“ Law  Reports,”  decides  a curious  point  in 
regard  to  the  drainage  of  London.  It  appears 
that  three  houses  in  Grosvenor-road  drained 
by  means  of  a single  pipe  directly  into  the 
Thames.  The  County  Council,  with  a view 
to  stop  the  pollution  of  the  river,  made  an 
na  ♦„,«  -w  — —*r  0fder  on  the  Vestry  to  construct  a new  sewer 

g o torches  , in  the  lower  row  the  I of  specified  dimensions,  and  in  accordance 


THE  destruction  of  electric  fittings  by  a 
lightning  discharge  is  a rare  occurrence 
in  this  country.  During  the  thunderstorm 
of  last  Saturday  this  happened  at  the  Wood- 
burne  Hotel,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  In  this 
hotel  an  arc-lamp  was  supported  on  a flag- 
staff fixed  on  a turret.  The  flagstaff  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  the  discharge  went 
through  the  electric  fittings,  being  the  path 
of  least  resistance  to  earth.  The  fittings 
were  destroyed,  the  ceiling  of  the  billiard- 
room  was  set  on  fire,  and  several  persons 
experienced  severe  shocks,  although  the 
building,  as  a whole,  received  very  little 
damage.  This  accident  shows  that  it  is 
advisable  to  have  lightning  arresters  pro- 
perly fixed  whenever  a building  is  distinctly 
higher  than  its  surroundings,  and  has 
external  lighting  arrangements  in  the  roof, 
whether  they  be  gas  or  electricity.  These 
protectors  cost  very  little,  and  very  rarely 
fail,  the  failures  arising,  as  a rule,  from  faulty 
earth  connexions,  the  ground  wires  being 
sometimes  simply  pushed  into  the  earth. 
The  points  usually  selected  for  a lightning 
discharge  are  trees,  church  steeples,  tall 
chimneys,  and  the  like— in  fact,  anything 
which  is  a conspicuous  mark  in  the  land- 
scape. This  is  emphasised  by  the  death,  by 
lightning,  of  a labourer  crossing  the  brow  of 
a hill  near  Eastbourne  during  Saturday’s 
storm,  following,  as  it  does,  the  recent 
death  of  a doctor  in  the  north  under 
similar  circumstances.  It  is  well  known 
that  lightning-conductors  with  faulty  earth 
connexions  are  dangerous,  but  they  are 
also  sources  of  danger  when  they  are  placed 
near  gas  or  water-piping  or  electric  wires,  as 
there  is  a tendency  for  the  discharge  to  " side- 
flash  ” under  these  circumstances.  In  acci- 
dents from  this  cause  which  have  occurred 
in  America,  porcelain  switch-boxes  have  been 
broken  in  pieces  and  the  screws  burned ; 
occasionally,  too,  the  metal  conductor  is 
found  broken  into  small  pieces.  As  a general 
rule,  however,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a 
lightning  discharge  to  enter  a house  by  the 
electric  mains  unless  it  is  invited  to  do  so  by 
an  arc  lamp-standard  fixed  on  the  roof. 
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THE  Berlin  annual  Salon  of  1895,  though  : 

quite  representative  of  German  picture 
painting,  scarcely  claims  attention  outside 
Germany,  owing  to  its  unfortunate  inferiority 
in  comparison  to  the  other  art  exhibitions  of 
the  Continent.  With  few  exceptions  the 
Berlin  catalogue  this  year  describes  non- 
descript canvases  of  unsatisfactory  com- 
position and  technique.  There  are  more 
than  two  thousand  paintings  on  the  walls, 
and  yet  the  only  pictures  that  would  call  for 
the  attention  of  an  English  connoisseur  are 
by  the  few  recognised  artists  such  as  Anton 
von  Werner.  Compared  with  former  ex- 
hibitions, the  Salon  perhaps  shows  a greater 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  German  artist  to 
be  over-patriotic  in  his  subjects,  and  we 
are  afraid  this  doubtful  movement  is  mainly 
due  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Emperor, 
who  has  always  been  a ready  purchaser  of 
patriotic  subjects,  no  matter  what  the 
merits  of  the  painting  as  a work  of  art  ; 
and  his  patronage  generally  means  popu- 
larity for  the  author.  Sculptors  are  better 
represented  at  Berlin  than  last  year,  and  the 
halls  devoted  to  their  250  pieces  of  statuary 
are  certainly  more  interesting  than  the  end- 
less galleries  of  mediocre  canvases.  The 
same  extravagant  patriotism  is,  however, 
unfortunately  again  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  monuments  to  the  late  Emperor  and 
other  memorials.  As  to  the  architectural 
exhibits  at  Berlin,  they  are  simply  a farce. 
Some  excellent  drawings  of  the  new  station 
at  Cologne,  designed  by  Professor  E.  Jacobs- 
thal,  are  the  only  things  of  any  importance 
in  the  Architectural  Room. 


THE  London  County  Council  have  just 
opened  to  the  public  a new  garden  in 
Clerkenwell  parish.  The  ground,  being  in 
two  parcels,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an 
-acre  in  extent,  is  part  of  some  land  they  took 
for  making  Rosebery-avenue,  which  here 
traverses  what  was  Spa,  or  Pipe,  Fields, 
south  side.  It  lies  along  the  eastern  side  of 
that  thoroughfare,  adjoining  the  old  Spa 
Green,  which  is  now  included  in  the  new 
recreation  area.  The  Council  voted  1,500/. 
for  laying  out  the  ground,  which  has  been 
done  under  direction  of  Colonel  Sexby,  chief 
officer  of  their  Parks  Sub-Department ; two 
years  ago  they  voted  io.ooo/.  for  purchase  of 
the  plots,  the  money  being  provided  from  the 
amount  assigned  for  buying  an  open  space 
under  the  Post  Office  Sites  Act,  1889  (Cold- 
bath-fields  Prison).  The  environment  of 
Spa  Green  has  been  greatly  changed  by  the 
extension  of  Rosebery  - avenue  across 
Rosoman-street  and  Garnault  - place,  and 
so  south  of  New  River  Head  through  what 
was  Myddelton  - place  to  join  St.  John 
Street-road,  formerly  Islington-road.  Thus 
have  disappeared  the  “ Sir  Hugh  Myddel- 
ton ” tavern  (1831)  with  Deacon’s  Music-hall, 
Eliza-place  (along  the  south  side  of  the 
footway  from  the  New  River  Company’s 
offices  to  Myddelton-place),  and  the  upper 
ends  of  Rydon-crescent,  Thomas-street,  and 
Xloyd’s-row.*  A large  tree  opposite  the 
south  end  of  Green-terrace,  built  in  1827 
and  named  after  John  Green,  clerk  to  the 
New  River  Company,  who  married  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton’s  granddaughter,  Elizabeth,  and 
died  1675,  marks  the  original  limit  of  the 
green,  but  that  end  of  it  was  taken 
for  roadway  and  for  extending  Gloucester- 
street  to  meet  the  new  avenue.  In 
Lloyd’s-row,  north  side,  at  the  corner 
of  Spa-cottages,  stands  an  old  house,  older 
than  its  neighbours,  bearing  in  large  letters 
“ Islington  Spa  or  New  Tunbridge  Wells.” 
This  spa,  like  its  contemporary,  Sadler's 
Wells,  formed  a highly  popular  resort  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  reaching  the  summit  of  its  fame 
circa  1733,  when  George  II.’s  daughters  often 
went  thither  to  drink  the  waters,  their  pro- 
gress through  Spa-fields,  an  open  space 
until  eighty  years  ago,  being  greeted  with 


* On  the  Baker  estate,  conf.  Baker-street,  Lloyd-square> 
Hardwicke-street,  &c.  Thomas  J.  Lloyd  Baker,  of 
Hardivicke-court,  Gloucestershire,  born  1777,  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Llovd  Baker,  bv  Mary,  only  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Lloyd,  rector  of  Ryton,  co.  Durham.  1 


the  discharge  of  cannon.  The  spa  is  in 
Clerkenwell;  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
it  is  said,  first  directed  attention  to  the 
properties  of  its  spring,  a light  chalybeate, 
which  still  flowed  within  our  memory. 
The  extensive  gardens  were  originally 
entered  from  No.  6,  Eliza-place;  in  1810 
that  entrance  was  replaced  by  one  in 
Lloyd’s-row,  next  to  the  old  house  mentioned 
above,  and  close  to  the  spring.*  Owing  to 
their  once  open  situation  the  precise  limits 
of  the  gardens  is  not  readily  to  be  traced. 
Having  compared  some  old  maps  with  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  1871,  5 ft.  to  a mile,  we 
believe  we  correctly  say  that  they  were 
bounded  by  Eliza-place,  Lloyd’s-row,  St. 
John  Street  - road,  and  the  western  arm 
of  Thomas  - street ; at  the  north-western 
corner  stood  the  11  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,” 
successor  to  the  “ Myddelton’s  Head,”  built 
in  1614,  and  depicted  in  Hogarth’s  ‘‘Even- 
ing ” ; the  middle  one  of  the  three  plots 
lately  planted  by  the  Council  is,  in  fact, 
on  the  site  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
old  gardens,  which  were  considerably 
reduced  in  area  l y the  building  of  the 
present  Spa-cottages,  a cul-de-sac  behind 
Lloyd's-row,  in  their  midst  in  1840.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  whi  e to  point  out  that  as 
many  writers  treat  Sadler’s  Wells  and 
Islington  Spa  as  one  and  the  same,  the 
identity  of  the  latter,  clearly  a separate 
place,  has  been  commonly  overlooked.  A 
view  by  Geo.  Bickham,  jun.,  is  in  the 
‘‘Musical  Entertainer,”  1737. 


THE  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
delegates  of  the  various  German 
architectural  and  civil  engineering  societies 
will  be  held  at  Schwerin  on  the  31st  inst. 
The  agenda-paper  includes  a number  of 
interesting  subjects  for  discussion,  besides 
the  usual  business  transactions  ; and  among 
the  latter  is  a proposal  for  the  revision  of 
architects’  scale  of  charges,  as  well  as  a 
curious  suggestion  that  architects  should 
agree  on  some  policy  to  prevent  their  works 
from  being  appropriated  by  literary  publica- 
tions. There  will  also  be  a discussion  on 
the  position  of  municipal  building  officials 
on  the  use  of  the  word  “ architect  ” as  a title, 
and  the  training  of  architectural  students. 
Of  the  technical  subjects  on  the  agenda- 
paper,  the  most  important  refers  to  fire- 
resisting  construction,  whilst  in  the  business 
part  we  find  a proposal  to  found  an  official 
journal  for  the  amalgamated  societies.  As  to 
the  proposed  union  between  architects  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  their  designs  (for 
we  presume  that  is  what  is  meant),  German 
architects  would  do  well,  before  they 
commit  themselves  to  any  rash  action  on  this 
head,  to  compare  their  native  architectural 
journals  with  those  of  England  and  America, 
where  the  principle  has  been  long  adopted 
that  publication  of  an  architect’s  designs  is 
not  a disadvantage  to  him,  and  where  draw- 
ings are  freely  lent  for  publication.  As  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  the  only  thing  the 
average  German  architect  usually  considers 
when  any  proposal  is  made  to  publish  his 
designs,  is  what  he  can  get  for  them,  rare 
exceptions  to  this  rule  only  being  found 
among  the  really  prominent  members  of  the 
profession.  This,  no  doubt,  partly  accounts 
for  the  absence  of  any  decently-illustrated 
architectural  paper  in  Germany. 


WE  have  been  asked  to  give  publicity  to 
the  terms  of  the  following  memorial 
in  relation  to  the  decision  in  the  Durham 
County  Buildings  competition,  which  is  to 
be  formally  presented  to  the  County  Council 
of  Durham  as  soon  as  the  signatures  of  all 
the  competitors  who  are  willing  to  sign  it 
have  been  obtained  : — 

“4,  Ludgate-circus,  E.C. , August,  1895. 
TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
DURHAM  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
GENTLEMEN,— We,  the  undersigned,  with  very 
great  pleasure  and  considerable  hard  work, 
responded  to  your  invitation  to  submit  designs  in 


* W.  J.  Pinks's  “ Clerkenwell,"  edited  by  E."J.  Wood, 
1881. 


open  competition  for  the  new  council  house  and 
offices  in  Old  Elvet,  Durham,  under  conditions, 
which  we  humbly  submit  have  certainly  not  been 
fulfilled  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  commended 
themselves  to  us  all.  The  result  is  that  a gross 
injustice  has  been  done  to  honourable  and  brilliant 
professional  gentlemen,  by  their  being  set  aside, 
without  any  valid  reason,  as  if  incompetent  and 
unworthy,  and  local  men,  more  or  less  unknown, 
substituted,  who  by  your  assessor's  award  had  not 
earned  the  honour  of  being  entrusted  with  so 
important  a public  work.  We  therefore  humbly 
and  respectfully  pray  you  to  remove  this  most 
unmerited  slur  and  bitter  disappointment,  by 
entrusting  Messrs.  Cooksey  & Cox  with  the  work 
they  fought  for  and  so  gallantly  won,  and  thus  not 
only  earn  the  esteem  of  the  competitors  and  pro- 
fession generally,  but  we  earnestly  believe,  act  in 
the  best  interest  of  those  you  represent. 

Philip  Tree  & Ivor  Price. 

Hon.  Secs,  for  the  Competitors. 
The  Hon.  Secretaries  will  be  glad  to 
hear  at  once  from  competitors  who  wish 
to  add  their  names.  This  is  a movement 
which  is  very  honourable  to  all  concerned  in 
it,  since  it  is  entirely  an  unselfish  effort,  on 
the  part  of  competitors  who  have  not  been 
successful,  to  obtain  justice  for  those  who  c 
honestly  gained  the  competition. 


BRASS  OF  WILLIAM  GREVEL  AND 
WIFE,  CHIPPING  CAMDEN, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The  figure  of  William  Grevel,  “Flos  merca-i 
torum,  Anglie,”  as  described  in  the  inscription,! 
is  in  a long  cloak  buttoned  on  the  shoulder. : 
At  the  opening  may  be  seen  the  tight-buttoned  i 
sleeves  of  an  undergarment  terminating  at  the! 
wrists. 

Round  the  waist  is  worn  a belt,  from  which  am 
anelace  is  suspended.  The  hair  is  close  cropped,: 
and  a short  peaked  beard  and  moustache  are  seen.i 

The  wife’s  figure  is  enveloped  in  a long  dress; 
buttoned  the  whole  length,  and  at  the  wrists  mayi 
be  seen  the  short  sleeves  of  an  under-garment, 
similar  to  that  on  the  other  figure. 

The  nebule  headdress  is  worn,  the  ends  falling: 
on  the  shoulders. 

The  canopies  over  the  figures  are  of  an  ogee: 
form,  and  in  the  centre  compartment  of  each  is 
seen  the  merchants’  mark.  The  central  shaft  is 
mutilated.  At  the  foot  runs  an  elaborate 
basement  upon  which  the  principal  figures  are: 
placed.  Shields  of  arms  are  placed  (one  lost) 
on  either  side  of  the  finials  of  the  canopies. 

A marginal  inscription  completes  the  com-t 
position.  Andrew  Oliver. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

In  giving  our  usual  record  of  the  proceeding: 
of  this  annual  and  always  interesting  expedition 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  with  an  accouni 
of  the  places  visited,  we  may  observe  in  the  firsi 
place  that  the  greater  number  of  the  illustration) 
en  route , which  have  been  prepared  to  accompany 
the  account,  will  be  found  in  next  week’s  issue  o 
the  Builder,  where  also  the  greater  portion  of  tin 
account,  that  of  the  last  four  days  of  the  week 
must  appear.  It  had  been  intended  to  divide  th. 
lithographic  illustrations  between  this  issue  am 
the  following,  but  we  thought  it  desirable  t 
devote  a portion  of  our  lithograph  illustration] 
this  week  to  the  publication  of  the  first  premiatet 
design  for  the  Durham  County  Council  Buildings: 
the  circumstances  connected  with  which  ar: 
attracting  a good  deal  of  attention,  both  i 
justice  to  the  authors  of  that  design  and  to  enabli 
those  who  are  invited  to  support  them  to  form  a 
opinion  on  its  merits.  The  main  part  of  tht 
illustrations  connected  with  the  Architectura 
Association  excursion  will  therefore  be  publishe: 
en  bloc  in  our  next  week’s  issue,  along  with  th: 
latter  portion  of  the  account. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  excursion  of  til 
Architectural  Association  is  now  in  progress,  vvit 
Cheltenham  for  head-quarters,  and  the  adjoinin 
parts  of  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  anj 
Oxfordshire,  forming  the  area  which  is  bein 
visited.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom! 
the  majority  of  the  excursionists  gatherel 
at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Cheltenham,  on  th 
Saturday,  and  spent  Sunday  together  in  Cheltel| 
ham  and  in  .short  informal  excursions,  but  tli- 
official  programme  of  the  week  commenced  on  1 
Monday. 

The  weather,  of  course,  is  the  first  thought  i| 
an  excursionist,  and  hence  our  party  were  hapj. 
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Architectural  Association  Excursion  : General  Map  of  the  District  visited. 
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n starting  under  a clear  sky,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  a fine  day.  Fortune  favoured  them 
throughout  the  day,  as  the  only  showers  that  fell 
occurred  during  the  halts,  so  that  no  incon- 
venience was  experienced. 

The  first  halt  was  made  at  the  village  of 
Southam,  where  the  programme  indicated  the 
objects  of  interest  as  a Norman  chapel  and  the  farm 
houses  of  Pigeon  House  Farm  and  Manor  House 
Farm.  These  were  inspected  in  that  order.  The 
Norman  chapel  is,  as  regards  its  oldest  parts,  of 
very  early  date,  but  having  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  disrepair,  much  of  what  now  exists  is  modern, 
it  having  been  restored  by  Edward,  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough,  in  1861.  The  chapel,  as  restored,  is  a 
veritable  museum,  including  Indian  marble 
carving  in  the  font  and  sedile,  German  or 


Flemish  pictures,  Italian  candlesticks,  and 
various  other  importations,  even  to  an  Indian 
shield  and  tulwah.  The  chapel  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Pigeon  House  Farm, 
in  the  grounds  of  which  it  stands. 

The  farmhouse  and  farm  buildings  are  pic- 
turesque, but  without  much  architectural  interest 
beyond  a couple  of  stone  windows  of  Early 
Decorated  type,  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
considerable  antiquity  attaches  to  some,  at  least, 
of  the  buildings.  Some  seventeenth  - century 
gates  and  piers  are  pleasing  in  their  proportions 
and  general  treatment,  though  the  mouldings  are 
marked  by  the  coarseness  of  detail,  which  is  so 
frequently  to  be  noticed  in  English  work  of  the 
Early  Renaissance.  Amongst  the  curiosities  of 
Pigeon-House  Farm  is  a very  antique  cider-press, 


somewhat  suggesting  a modern  pug-mill,  and 
consisting  of  a heavy  stone  rolling  wheel  rotating 
in  an  immense  rudely-formed  pan  of  very  hard 
stone.  Its  precise  date  it  is  difficult  to  assign; 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  is  still  used 
every  autumn. 

The  Manor  House  Farm  is  of  far  more  archi- 
tectural interest.  L-shaped  on  plan  with  thei 
entrance  and  stair  at  the  re-entering  angle,  it 
presents  a stone  front  to  the  road  with  half-timben 
treatment  at  the  rear.  On  close  examination  it 
is  difficult  to  find  any  of  these  timbers  more  thara. 
i§  in.  thick,  planted  on  to  a brick  backing  andi 
plastered  between.  There  appears  no  reason  toil 
doubt  that  this  work  is  original  and  coeval  with:? 
the  stone  front,  which  bears  a date-stone  inscribed:! 
with  the  initials  F.  B.  and  A.  B.,  with  a hearti 


between,  the  former  on  the  dexter,  the  latter  on 
the  sinister  side,  and  below  the  figures  1631. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  sham  half- 
timbering of  our  nineteenth  century  has  at  least 
one  prototype  of  more  than  250  years  standing. 
There  is  no  lack  of  good  design  in  the  house,  the 
grouping  and  the  detail  of  the  stonework  are  alike 
excellent,  whilst  internally  there  is  a very  good 
staircase,  a stone  fireplace,  and  several  doors  of 
the  ledged  type,  with  panel  mouldings  planted 
on  the  face,  which  gave  much  employment  to  the 
pencils  and  2-ft.  rules  of  the  party. 

After  two-and-a-half  hours  had  been  profitably 
and  pleasantly  spent  at  Southam,  the  excursionists 
proceeded  to  Bishop’s  Cleeve,  situated  on  the  rise 
of  the  Cotswolds,  which  has  suggested  that  its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  term  cliv,  “ a 
steep  ascent,”  and  its  prefix  given  to  distinguish 
it  from  Prior’s  Cleeve,  it  having  been  the  property 
of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester,  whose  ancient 
residence  afterwards  became  the  rectory-house. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  Bishop’s  Cleeve 
is  the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  This 
afforded  the  visitors  much  food  for  speculation 
and  discussion,  the  original  Transitional  church 
having  been  considerably  altered  at  various 
times.  The  primal  plan  appears  to  have  followed 
with  tolerable  exactness  that  of  the  dominating 
example  of  the  district,  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  and 
to  have  consisted  of  a cruciform  church,  with 
ambulatory  aisles  to  the  nave  and  around  the 
eastern  apse.  A central  tower  and  two 
western  turrets,  with  western  entrance  and 
south  porch,  were  also  part  of  the  original 
structure.  The  principal  modifications  were 
made  in  the  Decorated  period,  a new  chancel 
was  built,  and  a wide  north  aisle  took  the  place 
of  the  narrow  ambulatory  on  that  side.  At  this 
time,  probably,  each  alternate  pier  of  the  Transi- 
tional nave  arcade  was  removed,  as  it  is  difficult 
otherwise  to  account  for  the  exceptionally  wide 
span  and  three-centred  form  of  the  arches  of  the 
nave  arcade.  A south  aisle  was  added  at  a some- 
what later  date,  but  in  this  case  the  line  of  the 
old  ambulatory  was  preserved  in  order  to  avoid 
interference  with  the  rich  Norman,  or  rather 
Transitional  south  doorway.  The  central  tower, 
which  seems  to  have  had  a spire  of  some  kind, 


fell  down  in  1696,  and  the  present  tower  was 
erected  in  its  place  in  1700,  at  which  time  the 
church  “underwent  a thorough  repair,”  when 
possibly  the  magnificent  and  exceedingly  beautiful 
western  gallery  was  erected.  This  feature  of  the 
church  is  not  only  remarkably  excellent  in  design, 
but  is  most  cleverly  planned  to  avoid  any  inter- 
ference to  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  mad  idea  now  entertained  of 
shifting  its  position  to  a meaningless  and  utterly 
inappropriate  location  in  the  north  aisle  will  never 
be  realised. 

At  least  two  additional  altars  besides  the  high 
altar  existed.  In  the  north  transept  there  exist 
an  altar-piece  and  the  remains  of  a fresco  painting 
of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  figures  of  SS.  Mary 
and  John,  a crowned  figure  with  an  arrow, 
probably  St.  Edmund,  and  a fourth,  whose  icono- 
graphy it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Another  altar 
is  indicated  in  the  north  aisle  by  an  altar-piece 
and  the  capping  of  a Perpendicular  reredos. 

Amongst  other  points  of  interest  in  the  church 
are  the  sloping  floor  of  the  chancel,  a very  fine 
Renaissance  tomb  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 


aisle,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Baghott  de  la 
Bere,  a wall-tomb,  with  canopy  of  fourteenth- 
century  date,  ornamented  with  curious  ball-flowers, 
and  with  an  earlier  figure  in  chain-armour,  the 
mail  having  been  executed  in  gesso. 

From  Bishop’s  Cleeve  after  luncheon,  a climb 
up  the  Cotswolds  brought  the  party  to  Postlip 
Hall,  a most  charming  example  of  an  early 
seventeenth  - century  manor-house,  erected  by 
Giles  Broadway  about  the  year  1614,  which  date 
is  inscribed  on  the  interior  woodwork.  Postlip 
has  the  distinction  of  never  having  been  the 
property  of  a titled  owner  ; its  pre-Norman  holder 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was  Godric  ; 
his  successors,  Ansfred  de  Corneille  and  William 
de  Jolley,  were  “ franklins,”  and  so  it  continued. 
This  William  de  Jolley  was  the  builder  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  James  in  a.d.  iioo,  which,  adjacent 
to  the  house,  had  nevertheless  fallen  into  neglect 
and  ruin  until  it  was  quite  recently  restored  for 
divine  worship,  and  blessed  on  June  16,  1891, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Clifton. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  home  of  Giles  Broadway 
is  the  drawing-room,  richly  panelled  and  with 
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very  remarkable  carving  in  frieze  and  stone 
chimneypiece.  Nor  is  this  room  merely  a richly- 
ornamented  apartment,  it  is  pre-eminently  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  and  eminently  “ liveable  ” room, 
and  many  of  the  party  spent  most  of  their  time 
therein.  Although  the  chief,  this  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  charm  of  the  house  ; the  dining- 
room, the  hall,  and  the  morning-room  on  the 
ground  floor  all  contain  examples  of  carving  and 
of  woodwork,  as  well  as  of  planning  and  arrange- 
ment which  go  far  to  make  the  house  an  ideal 
country  home.  The  staircase  is  singularly  lacking 
in  detail,  and  winds  around  a great  solid  wall  in  a 
manner  more  suggestive  of  the  London  County 
Council  than  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
exterior  is  no  less  delightful  than  the  interior. 
Both  the  principal  fronts,  with  their  many  gables, 
and  the  internal  courtyard,  are  models  of  quiet 
and  picturesque  design,  without  fuss  or  fidget, 
yet  full  of  grace  and  charm.  Thus  Postlip 
formed  a capital  and  satisfactory  ending  to  the 
first  day’s  work. 

Tuesday. 

The  second  day  of  the  excursion  was  heralded 
by  drenching  rain,  which  continued  till  midday, 
with  scarcely  a moment’s  intermission.  Thus  the 
visit  to  Tewkesbury  resolved  itself  almost  entirely 
into  an  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  abbey 
(illustrated  and  described  in  the  Builder  series  of 
“ Abbeys  of  Great  Britain,”  December  1,  1894). 
The  inspection  was  very  thoroughly  made,  and 
considerable  discussion  took  place  on  the  many 
interesting  problems  which  the  abbey  presents  to 
the  architect  and  the  archaeologist.  Especial 
attention  was  given  to  the  old  stained-glass,  with 
its  representations  of  the  great  patrons  of  the 
church,  from  Odo  and  Dodo,  Dukes  of  Mercia, 
who,  in  715,  founded  the  first  monastery,  to 
Robert  Filz-Hamon  and  the  Despensers. 

The  rain  and  the  large  demands  on  their  time 
made  by  the  abbey  gave  little  opportunity  to  the 
excursionists  to  study  and  sketch  the  many 
examples  of  ancient  Domestic  work  in  which  the 
town  abounds,  and  which  strikingly  illustrate  the 
commercial  success  of  Tewkesbury  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  only  gave  way  to 
the  supremacy  of  Bristol  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

After  noon  the  weather  cleared,  and  a new 
introduction  to  these  excursions  in  the  form  of  a 
boating  trip  was  therefore  duly  appreciated.  The 
party  were  conveyed  by  steam-launch  up  the 
Avon  to  Strensham,  renowned  in  history  for  the 
siege  it  sustained  against  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
and  for  the  signal  bravery  displayed  by  the  then 
lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  William  Russell,  both  here 
as  well  as  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Worcester. 
Strensham  also  possesses  interest  as  the  birth- 
place, in  1612,  of  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of 
“ Hudibras.” 

The  visitors’  time,  however,  was  devoted  to  the 
church,  with  its  numerous  monuments  to  the 
Russell  family,  not  omitting  the  brasses,  of  which 
there  are  several,  the  earliest  dated  1405  to 
Robert  Russell.  The  church  is  not  large,  but 
the  square  western  tower  is  good,  and  commands 
an  extensive  and  remarkable  series  of  views. 
The  rood-screen  has  been  transformed  into  a 
vvestern  gallery,  whilst  an  old  oak  lectern,  Mediaeval 
tiles,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  pews  all  con- 
tribute points  of  interest. 

Leaving  Strensham,  the  party  returned  by  the 
launch  to  Tewkesbury,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
Cheltenham. 

We  shall  continue  our  account  of  the  excursion 
next  week. 


THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH : 

CONGRESS  AT  HULL. 

The  fourth  Annual  Congress  of  the  British 
Institute  of  Public  Health  has  just  been  held  at 
Hull.  The  actual  business  of  the  Congress  com- 
menced on  Friday  in  last  week  at  Hymers 
College,  and  the  Presidential  addresses  were 
delivered  in  the  four  sections  into  which  the 
Congress  is  divided.  The  sections  were  (A) 
Preventive  Medicine  ; (B)  Chemistry  and  Climat- 
ol°gy  ; (C)  Municipal  and  Parliamentary ; and 
(D)  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Building  Con- 
struction. 

The  President  of  Section  A was  Dr.  Spottis- 
woode  Cameron,  who  delivered  an  address  on 
“ Sanitary  Reform.”  In  the  course  of  his 
concluding  remarks  he  said  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a Notification  Act  enabled  the 
medical  officers  in  many  large  towns  to  press 
for  the  examination  of  every  house  in  which  an 
infectious  disease  was  known  to  have  occurred. 
Where  this  was  done  it  was  soon  found  that 
serious  sanitary  defects  had  often  existed  in 


dwellings  entirely  unknown  to  their  occupants, 
and  of  which,  consequently,  had  an  infectious 
disease  not  broken  out,  nothing  would  have 
been  heard.  These  circumstances  strengthened 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  already  pressing 
upon  their  authorities  the  desirability  of 
systematically  examining  their  districts.  In  one 
town  of  which  he  knew  something  every 
house  was  examined  in  that  systematic  manner. 
Certain  information  as  to  the  number  of 
occupants,  the  number  of  rooms,  the  means  of 
ventilating  them,  the  nature  of  the  water  supply, 
the  kind  and  efficiency  of  the  drainage  arrange- 
ments, the  sufficiency  and  situation  of  the  sanitary 
conveniences,  was  collected,  along  with  additional 
information  as  to  any  complaints  made  by  the 
occupiers  about  nuisances  in  the  dwelling  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Without  claiming  that 
the  whole,  or  even  the  chief  part,  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  that  town  was  due  to  such 
examination,  he  would,  however,  remark  that  the 
death-rate,  which  had  averaged  for  the  five  years 
preceding  this  house-to-house  examination  22-3, 
had  averaged  during  the  last  five  years  only  16 '6,  an 
improvement  of  more  than  16  per  cent.  Had  the 
Authority  insisted  on  the  removal  of  all  sanitary 
defects  so  discovered,  the  improvement  would  pro- 
bably have  been  even  greater.  Examinations  thus 
made,  sometimes  in  pursuance  of  a systematic 
plan,  sometimes  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of 
disease  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  had  again  and 
again  revealed  the  existence  of  dangers  to  health 
of  the  most  appalling  kind.  To  find,  for  instance, 
in  a row  of  new  houses,  in  one  of  which  a case  of 
diphtheria  had  appeared  — houses  built  under 
modern  by-laws  and  carefully  inspected  when  built 
— houses  with  every  waste-pipe  cut  off  from  the 
sewer,  and  all  the  sanitary  conveniences  outside  the 
dwelling — that  a strong  smelling  chemical  intro- 
duced into  the  sewer  penetrated  into  the  house  itself 
in  seven  out  of  ten,  was  startling  indeed.  That 
indicated,  of  course,  that  there  was  a distinct  con- 
nexion between  the  air  of  the  sewer  and  that  of  the 
house,  and  showed  the  importance  of  investigating 
these  conditions,  even  in  houses  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  which  no  complaint  had  ever  been 
made.  Such  instances,  he  feared,  were  not  un- 
common. They  went  to  show  that  even  modern 
building  by-laws,  carefully  carried  out  by  able 
inspectors,  would  not  necessarily  guarantee  a few 
years  later  the  healthiness  of  a house.  But  what 
about  houses  constructed  where  the  by-laws  were 
not  modern  ? In  all  these  large  towns  there  were 
many  houses  with  wastes  not  severed  from  the 
sewers.  In  a recent  investigation  on  the  outskirts 
of  a large  town  of  some  hundred  contiguous 
houses,  all  more  or  less  recently  built,  and  of 
which  nearly  two-thirds  had  all  their  wastes 
cut  off  and  the  remaining  third  not,  it  was 
found  that  the  smell  of  a chemical  entered 
the  house  through  the  drains  in  19  per  cent, 
of  the  former  and  in  60  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 
Such  instances  as  these,  which  could  doubtless 
be  multiplied  from  every  large  town,  seemed  to 
point  strongly  to  the  importance  of  a systematic 
examination  of  all  houses,  old  and  new,  house  by 
house,  street  by  street,  ward  by  ward.  It  was 
now  universally  admitted  that  the  inhabitants  of 
large  towns  must  be  provided  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  water  ; that  food  offered  for  sale 
must  be  strictly  and  carefully  inspected  ; that 
ashpits  and  court-yards  must  be  frequently  and 
periodically  cleansed  ; that  the  healthy  must  be 
protected  from  contact  with  the  infected.  And 
yet  in  how  many  cases  did  workmen  follow  their 
employment  in  damp  or  confined  workshops  ? 
How  many  persons  live  in  unwholesome 
dwellings  ? and  they  heard  no  word  of  complaint 
till  some  infectious  disease  broke  out  or  someone 
died.  Was  it  not,  he  repeated,  rather  their  duty 
systematically  to  visit  all  houses,  all  workshops, 
and  ascertain  beforehand  whether  the  conditions 
there  present  were  those  which  favoured  or 
destroyed  the  health  of  those  they  were  intended 
to  shelter  and  protect  ? 

Section  D was  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  Spinks, 
A.  M.  Inst.  C.  E. , Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Engineering 
at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  who  delivered 
an  address  on  Water  Supply.  The  President,  in 
the  course  of  his  address,  said  there  could  surely 
be  no  waste  of  water  used  for  sanitary  purposes, 
and  the  restrictions  as  to  cisterns  for  water-closets, 
urinals,  &c.,  required  complete  overhauling, 
and  every  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for 
a proper  supply  for  the  flushing  of  school- 
closets,  public  baths,  and  watering  streets, 
and  purposes  of  that  kind,  which  are  part 
of  the  sanitary  services  requisite  in  main- 
taining the  general  health  of  the  community. 
The  water  should  be  sold  at  cost  price,  if 
obtained  from  a company,  and  supplied  free  if  the 
local  authorities  are  the  undertakers.  Imme- 


diately the  water  for  domestic  consumption  had1 
fulfilled  its  purposes,  it  became  necessary  to  have 
another  system  of  conduits  for  conveying  it  away 
from  the  houses.  Up  to  quite  recent  times 
that,  in  some  places,  had  been  done  in  a very 
careless  way,  so  much  so  as  to  be  a source  of 
danger  to  the  public  health.  Now,  thanks  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  to  the  County  Councils,  we  are  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  time  when  every 
place,  however  small,  will  be  supplied  with  a 
well-arranged  system  of  sewers.  There  were 
points  in  the  construction  of  sewers  which  were 
worthy  of  a little  attention.  It  was  really  sad- 
dening to  come  across,  in  so  many  places,  a vast 
amount  of  good  public  money  lying  unproductive 
underground,  expended  on  unnecessarily  large 
sewers,  and  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  what  could 
have  been  the  motives  of  their  design.  To  err 
on  the  side  of  safety  was  commendable,  but  any 
excess  of  the  limit  of  safety  was  extravagance. 
The  ventilation  of  sewers  remained  a vexed  ques- 
tion, and  they  still  awaited  a system  that  should 
be  proved  to  be  better  all  round  than  the  open 
surface  gratings.  Like  many  other  sanitary  con- 
trivances, this  has  broken  down  for  want  of  manage- 
ment. Turning  to  the  question  of  river  pollution, 
he  combated  the  notion  which  appeared  to  be 
very  prevalent  in  many  districts,  and  especially  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  there  are  few 
water-closet  towns,  that  the  domestic  sewage  which 
contains  only  a small  portion  of  excrement  could 
not  possibly  cause  pollution.  In  addition  to  the 
pollution  from  sewage,  there  was  a grosser  one  of 
pollution  from  trade  effluents.  There  were  just 
two  points  in  connexion  with  that  problem  that 
he  would  like  to  submit  to  them,  first  as  to  the 
equity  of  compelling  manufacturers  to  pay  rates 
in  aid  of  a sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  system, 
and  then  calling  upon  them  to  deal  with  their 
own  liquid  refuse  at  their  own  expense.  Another 
branch  of  public  sanitary  engineering,  to  which 
he  would  like  to  refer,  was  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  roads.  An  ideal  roadway  surface 
should  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
plane  surlace,  so  as  to  reduce  the  friction  to  a 
minimum,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  tractive  force  exerted.  Noiselessness  and 
cleanliness  were  also  important  considerations 
that  must  be  weighed  up.  Whatever  pavement 
was  considered  best,  it  was  after  all  only  the 
veneer — the  foundation  was  really  the  most 
important  feature  in  road  - construction,  and 
unless  that  was  sufficiently  durable,  and 
finished  true,  and  in  parallel  lines  to  the 
surface,  an  even  face  could  never  be  main- 
tained on  the  pavement.  Of  course,  granite 
pavements  were  not  suitable  in  residential  neigh- 
bourhoods, or  in  streets  where  retail  business  or 
office  work  was  carried  on,  and  something  much 
less  noisy,  if  not  so  economical,  must  be  used. 
The  asphalte  pavement,  formed  from  the  natural 
mineral  asphaltes,  present  a splendid  surface,  and 
could  be  kept  very  clean,  but  the  noise  caused  by 
the  striking  of  the  horses’  hoofs  was  a great  ob- 
jection. Wood  pavements  were  not  nearly  so 
durable  nor  so  cleanly,  but  they  certainly  carried 
off  the  palm  for  noiselessness.  Since  1888,  a 
new  timber  had  been  introduced  from  the  forests 
of  Western  Australia,  which  is  nearly  as  hard  as 
teak,  and  has  an  absorption  capacity  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  per  cent.,  and  from  a sanitary  point 
of  view  it  is  claimed  that  the  well  - known 
antiseptic  properties  of  the  eucalyptus  will  prove 
an  important  feature  in  its  favour.  It  possesses 
a natural  oil  in  some  degree  equivalent  in  its 
action  to  the  creosote  forced  into  the  deal 
blocks,  and  from  experience  gained  in  London 
it  would  appear  the  life  of  this  class  of  pave- 
ment is  likely  to  be  fifteen  years,  and  whilst 
the  first  cost  is  considerably  higher,  yet  the  annual 
charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  is.  per  square  yard,  as 
against  is.  i£d.  for  creosoted  deal,  whilst 
the  cost  for  maintenance  and  repairs  must,  of 
course,  be  considerably  less.  Turning  to 
sanitary  building  construction,  the  President  said 
that  the  preparation  of  a site  before  building 
operations  commenced  seemed  to  be  an  art  but 
little  practised,  if  one  excepted  the  making  of 
them  by  tipping  all  kinds  of  undesirable  refuse. 

It  was  really  deplorable  to  come  across  so  many 
commodious,  well  arranged,  and  excellent  houses, 
save  for  the  fact  that  absolutely  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  dealing  with  the  sub-soil  water.  1 
Before  a brick  was  laid  the  nature  of  the  strata 
underlying  the  basement  level  should  be  ascer- 
tained, and  especially  where  the  house  was  to 
be  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill.  It  frequently 
happened  that  these  very  important  precautions 
were  entirely  neglected  by  the  architect,  and 
subsequently,  probably  on  the  occasion  of 
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an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever,  investigations 
were  made  by  a sanitary  engineer,  which  revealed 
the  absolute  necessity  of  measures  for  dealing 
with  sub-soil  water,  and  it  was  clear  that  what- 
ever steps  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose,  after 
the  erection  of  a house,  could  not  be  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  must  likewise  be  more  costly 
than  if  executed  at  the  beginning.  The  principles 
of  house-drainage  should  be  perfectly  understood. 
The  two  great  stumbling-blocks  and  preventives 
had  hitherto  been  the  practical  surveyor,  who  was 
considered  to  be  an  fait  in  drainage,  and  the  odd 
man,  who  was  deemed  quite  good  enough  to  lay 
a pot-pipe.  It  was  high  time  the  worship  of  these 
idols  ceased,  and  that  the  importance  of  having 
house-drainage  designed  by  an  expert  was  recog- 
nised. With  regard  to  dry  house-refuse,  he  said 
that  no  system  of  refuse-disposal  was  complete, 
and  could  not  be  satisfactory,  until  the  questions 
of  storage  and  removal  were  set  on  a right  footing. 
Objections  to  the  working  of  a refuse-destructor 
could  not  be  made,  for  the  time  had  gone  by 
when  it  could  be  stated  that  the  destructor  was 
a nuisance  to  health,  because  they  all  knew  that 
they  could  be  so  constructed  and  v/orked  that 
neither  gases  or  dirt  would  escape,  provided  the 
material  was  consumed  as  fast  as  it  arrived  at  the 
depot.  On  the  question  of  house  sanitation  at 
watering-places  the  President  spoke  very  strongly. 
Every  hotel,  hydropathic  establishment,  and 
lodging-house,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
visiting  season,  should  undergo  a sanitary  survey, 
and  if  found  to  be  in  a satisfactory  condition,  a 
certificate  of  its  sanitary  fitness  should  be  issued, 
conditional  upon  its  being  hung  in  such  a position 
in  the  establishment  as  to  meet  the  eyes  of  every- 
one proposing  to  put  up  there.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  people  were  entirely  apathetic  about  those 
matters  at  home,  and  it  was  for  the  protection  of 
such  people  when  they  went  from  home  in  search 
of  health  that  he  called  for  these  necessary  safe- 
guards. He  also  appealed  for  proper  sanitary 
provisions  in  private  schools.  Generally  an 
ordinary  dwelling-house  served  the  purpose,  and 
the  arrangements  suitable  for  a family  of  normal 
size  were  quite  inadequate  for  thirty  or  forty 
children. 

Mr.  T.  Blashill  (London)  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  (London)  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Blashill  then  read  a paper  on  “ Artisans’ 
Dwellings  in  Flats,”  and  was  accorded  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  same. 

Mr.  E.  Manville,  M.I.E.E.,  in  reading  a paper 
upon  “ Refuse  Destruction  as  Applied  to  Electric 
Lighting  Purposes,”  said  that  the  attention  given 
to  the  destruction  of  ashbin  refuse  had,  during 
the  past  three  years,  materially  increased,  owing 
probably,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  difficulty  of 
rinding  suitable  tips  at  which  to  deposit  the  refuse ; 
secondly,  to  the  increasing  cost  of  the  disposal  of 
refuse  ; and  thirdly,  to  the  various  opinions  that 
have  been  expressed  as  to  the  amount  of  available 
energy  that  can  be  derived  from  the  refuse  if 
burned  under  proper  conditions.  The  progress 
of  the  design  of  the  dust  destructor  had  certainly 
been  one  of  slow  evolution.  In  the  first 
days  of  the  design  of  these  furnaces  little 
seemed  to  have  been  considered  beyond  the 
means  of  burning,  or  partially  burning,  the  refuse, 
without  any  consideration  as  to  the  treatment 
being  carried  on  in  a scientific  manner,  and, 
doubtless,  this  had  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
the  prejudice  which  still  exists  in  many  places  as 
to  the  presence  of  such  an  installation  within  a 
large  city  or  town.  As  long  ago  as  1892  the 
Vestry  of  Si.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  having 
in  view  the  erection  both  of  a Central 
electric  supply  station  and  of  a dust-destructor, 
he,  in  his  capacity  ol  their  adviser,  strongly 
recommended  them  to  combine  the  two  schemes. 
After  careful  investigation  he  felt  enabled 
to  assure  them  that  all  the  steam  required 
for  the  estimated  electrical  output  likely  in  the 
first  instance  might  be  obtained  from  a properly 
designed  dust-destructor.  In  arriving  at  that 
opinion  he  experimented  on  a large  scale  with 
samples  of  ashbin  refuse,  collected  at  a season  of 
a year  when  household  fires  were  not  much  in 
use,  and  he  found  it  was  extremely  rich  in  carbon. 
Indeed,  when  the  unsorted  refuse  was  burned 
directly  in  a boiler  it  evaporated  as  much  as 
3 lbs.  of  water  from  and  at  212  deg.  Fahr.,  and 
his  opinion  that  the  steam  required  could  be 
obtained  from  the  burning  of  this  refuse  in  a 
properly-designed  arrangement  of  destructor-cells 
and  boilers  was  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
only  about  one-third  of  the  calorific  value  of  the 
refuse  would  be  utilised  in  the  boilers,  after  due 
allowance  had  been  made  for  the  complete  and 
perfect  combustion  of  the  ashbin  refuse  and  its 


gases.  The  Vestry  resolved  that  such  a com- 
bination should  be  erected. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Manville, 
who,  in  acknowledging  it,  said  that  he  agreed 
they  could  not  generate  the  power  as  cheaply  as 
on  coal,  but  they  must  remember  the  refuse  had 
to  be  burnt,  and  whatever  they  gained  by  utilising 
the  gases  was  a pure  and  absolute  gain. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Roundthwaite  (Borough  Engineer, 
Sunderland)  followed  with  “ Notes  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Infectious  Diseases  Hospitals,  with 
special  reference  to  the  buildings  erected  for  the 
Corporation  of  Sunderland.”  He  said  that  in 
the  first  place  the  site  should  be  reasonably 
removed  from  the  vicinity  of  all  residential 
and  other  inhabited  property,  though  not  neces- 
sarily to  the  middle  of  a moor  or  common, 
and  it  should  likewise  be  within  a reasonable  dis- 
tance of  all  parts  of  the  district  proposed  to  be 
served.  In  the  second  place,  he  thought  the  site 
should,  if  possible,  have  a gentle  descent  from  the 
north  and  east  to  the  south  and  west,  and  the 
brighter  and  more  cheerlul  the  aspects  the  better, 
for  few  things  tended  so  much  to  assist  a man  and 
woman  in  fighting  against  disease  as  cheerful  sur- 
roundings. The  subsoil  should,  if  possible,  be 
of  a light  sandy  nature,  rather  than  heavy  and 
clayey,  so  as  to  admit  of  quick  surface  drainage. 
There  should  be  no  thought  of  attempting  to  deal 
with  even  the  small  amount  of  sewage  gathered 
from  the  various  buildings  upon  land  near  the 
site ; it  should  be  carried  right  away  to  pre- 
cipitating tanks  as  far  from  the  hospital  as  pos- 
sible, and  there  treated.  With  regard  to  the 
amount  of  accommodation  required  and  the 
number  of  beds,  the  officials  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  considered  they  should  provide  one 
bed  for  every  1,000  inhabitants.  For  Sunderland 
that  would  mean  140  beds,  but  they  had  deemed  it 
sufficient  to  provide  for  fifty-two,  although,  no 
doubt,  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to 
make  one  or  more  additional  pavilions.  As  to 
whether  the  wards  should  be  one  or  two  stories 
high,  he  thought  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
was  in  favour  of  one  story.  Personally,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  covered  corridors  to  be  of  any  service 
as  a protection  against  the  weather,  must  seriously 
interfere  with  perfect  isolation,  and  if  they  were 
constructed  with  the  roof  only  and  the  sides  from 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  high  from  the  floor,  they  were 
cold  and  draughty,  and  worse  than  nothing  at  all. 
If  they  must  be  provided,  he  thought  a double 
corridor  with  a central  division  was  the  best  form 
to  adopt.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
pavilions  of  the  single  story  type  were  the  best, 
with  the  nurses’  duty-room  placed  centrally,  so  as 
to  command  the  ward-  on  either  side.  Another 
most  useful  and  essential  building  was  an  isolation 
pavilion,  the  necessity  for  such  lying  in  the  fact 
that  very  frequently  the  preliminary  symptoms 
were  not  sufficiently  marked  to  enable  the  medical 
practitioner  to  pronounce  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  particular  disease  which  the  patient 
would  develop. 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Aldwinckle  (London)  also  gave 
a paper  on  “ The  Planning  of  Fever  Hospitals.” 
Speaking  generally,  he  said  it  had  been  assumed 
that  the  provision  of  one  bed  per  thousand  inhabi- 
tants was  sufficient  for  the  permanent  require- 
ments of  a sanitary  district,  but  such  requirements 
would  necessarily  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
population.  There  should  be  two  entrances  to  a 
hospital,  one  the  infected  entrance,  and  the  other 
the  non-infected  entrance,  both  controlled  from 
the  same  porter’s  lodge,  a wide  roadway  running 
round  the  whole  as  a neutral  zone  to  separate  the 
hospital  from  the  surrounding  property.  All  the 
buildings  of  an  infectious  hospital  should  be  com- 
pletely isolated,  and  stand  perfectly  free,  without 
communicating  corridors  or  covered  ways  of  any 
kind.  There  should  be  two  receiving-wards,  one 
for  scarlet-fever  and  one  for  diphtheria  and  enteric 
fever.  Those  two  wards  should  not  adjoin,  but 
should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wards  of  their 
respective  diseases.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  ad- 
vantage for  a convalescing  patient  to  be  removed 
from  the  disturbing  surroundings  of  an  acute  ward 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  warming  and  ventilation 
of  the  wards  must  be  considered  as  one  operation, 
and  must  also  be  dealt  with  in  close  relation  to 
the  climate.  The  key  of  the  whole  position  was 
that  for  at  least  300  if  not  350  days  in  the  year  it 
was  possible  to  open  the  windows  of  a hospital 
ward  without  danger  or  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

Mr.  Baker  (Middlesbrough)  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Roundthwaite  and  Mr.  Aldwinckle, 
which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Sargent  (Treston). 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  recommended  that 
in  designing  infectious  hospitals  for  a growing 
town,  the  administrative  portions  should  be 
erected  in  excess  of  immediate  requirements,  and 
rather  with  the  view  to  the  ultimate  size  con- 


templated as  a maximum.  Experience  had  shown 
that  for  safety  a zone  of  40  ft.  between  infected 
buildings  and  the  boundaries  of  the  site  was 
sufficient,  but,  among  other  reasons,  having 
regard  to  the  natural  sentiment  of  the  neighbours, 
it  was  better  to  make  this  80  to  100  ft.  Two- 
storied  pavilions  should  have  no  means 
of  internal  communication  whatever,  and  all 
pavilions  should  be  so  separated  as  to  allow  of 
light  at  an  angle  of  22^  deg.,  with  the  horizon 
striking  the  base  of  the  external  wall. 

The  votes  of  thanks  were  then  agreed  to. 

A garden-party  was  afterwards  given  at  Tranby 
Croft  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wilson,  and  a 
dinner  was  held  in  the  evening  at  the  Royal 
Station  Hotel.  The  work  of  the  Congress  was 
continued  on  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday. 


COM  PE  TITIONS. 

Infirmary,  Tendring,  Essex. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Tendring  Guardians,  held  on  the 
7th  inst.,  the  Clerk  read  the  report  of  Professor 
T.  Roger  Smith  upon  the  plans  of  the  proposed 
workhouse  infirmary  which  had  been  submitted 
to  him.  The  report  recommended  the  design  of 
Mr.  K Whitmore,  of  Chelmsford,  for  adoption, 
it  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Assessor,  the  most 
compact  and  suitable  design  of  those  sent  in.  It 
was  resolved  that,  before  adopting  any  plan,  Mr. 
Whitmore  be  asked  to  state  for  the  Board’s 
information  what  his  inclusive  charges  would  be 
for  preparing  all  necessary  works,  plans,  and 
superintending  the  execution  of  the  work. 


Correspon&ence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

DURHAM  COUNTY  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — The  recurrence  of  bad  faith  in  the  pro- 
moters of  competitions  seems  to  be  epidemic,  and 
we  have  the  latest  exhibition  of  this  kind  of 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Durham  County 
Council. 

Everything  seemed  fair  and  straightforward  ; 
an  important  and  difficult  subject  was  proposed, 
an  exhaustive  number  of  drawings  asked  for,  an 
assessor  promised,  and  a protective  deposit  of 
5/.  5s.  was  required.  The  conditions  were  issued 
about  July  of  last  year,  and  the  publication  of  the 
result  was  put  off  again  and  again  and  delayed 
until  some  two  months  back. 

In  conjunction  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Gerald  C. 
Horsley,  I submitted  a design,  only  recently 
returned.  We,  as  other  architects,  would  not 
have  competed  had  we  considered  the  conditions 
to  be  anything  but  honourable  and  above  sus- 
picion, and  we  loyally  accepted  the  assessor’s 
award,  though  we  have  not  seen  Messrs.  Cooksey 
and  Cox’s  design.  That  the  profession  should  be 
insulted  by  such  iniquity  is  abominable,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  Durham  County  Council  will  put 
themselves  right  with  the  public  in  repairing  their 
breach  of  rectitude  by  entrusting  the  work  forth- 
with to  the  successful  competitors. 

William  A.  Pite,  F.R.I.B.A. 

11,  Hart  street,  Bloomsbury -square,  IV.  C. 

August  12,  1S95. 


The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — The 
annual  summer  meeting  of  this  Institution,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  London,  takes  place  from 
August  17  to  24,  the  rendezvous  being  Belgium. 
The  towns  to  be  visited  include  Antwerp,  where  the 
municipal  docks,  M.  Kryn's  diamond-cutting  works, 
and  other  places  of  interest  will  be  opened  to 
members-  inspection.  At  Ghent,  MM.  Cards’ 
engine-works,  M.  de  Hemptinne's  cotton-spinning 
works,  and  M.  Van  Houtte’s  nursery  - gardens 
will  be  seen ; at  Brussels,  the  electric  - lighting 
station  ; whilst  at  Ltege  the  works  of  the  Socidti 
Cockerill,  the  Vieille  Montagne  zinc -works,  the 
St.  Leonard  locomotive  - works,  the  Val  St. 
Lambert  glass-works,  the  small-arms  factory,  and 
the  Electric  Tramway  Installation  will  be  visited. 
In  honour  of  the  Institution  a banquet  is  to  be  given 
by  the  Lidge  Section  of  the  Society  of  Engineers 
from  the  University,  and  the  members  will  also  be 
the  guests  of  the  Socidtd  Cockerill.  An  excursion  to 
Verviers,  where  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
entertain  the  visitors,  is  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  works  in  connexion  with  the  woollen-cloth 
industry.  Here  MM.  Peltzer's  works,  and  those  of 
M.  Duesberg-Delrez,  La  Vesdre,  and  M.  Hauzeur 
Gerard  fils  will  be  opened.  The  celebrated  Gileppe 
reservoir,  from  which  Verviers  receives  its  domestic 
and  manufacturing  supply,  is  also  included  in  the 
programme.  A large  number  of  members  have 
notified  their  intention  of  being  present  at  the 
meeting,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  the  Institution  has  held. 
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3llustrattons. 


LECTURE  HALL,  IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE. 

HE  drawing,  which  was  one  of  those  hung 
in  the  Architectural  Room  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year,  shows  the  exterior  of 
the  projecting  wing  containing  the  Lecture  Hall, 
with  its  rather  peculiar  but  very  original  porch. 
The  treatment  of  the  exterior  with  the  large 
amount  of  blank  wall  and  the  range  of  small 
lights  above,  aptly  expresses  the  nature  of  the 
purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  building.  The  deep 
setting  of  the  windows,  with  the  double  colonnettes 
in  front  of  each  pier,  is  a very  effective  incident  in 
the  architectural  treatment. 

The  architect,  as  all  our  readers  know,  is  Mr. 
T.  E.  Collcutt.  The  illustration  is  a good 
example  of  the  care  bestowed  by  him  on  the 
treatment  in  detail  of  the  various  portions  of  this 
great  building. 


DURHAM  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

The  authors  of  this  design  for  the  new  County 
Council  Buildings  in  Old  Elvet,  Durham,  which 
was  placed  first  by  the  assessor  in  the  recent 
competition,  are  Messrs.  Cooksey  & Cox,  of 
Charing  Cross.  The  ground  floor  of  the  building 
is  raised  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  streets, 
and  is  approached  through  a vestibule  into  a 
circular  hall,  from  which  opens  the  committee- 
room  corridor  and  that  giving  access  to  the  offices 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  which  overlooks  Old 
Elvet.  The  Council  Chamber  and  committee- 
rooms  are  all  en  suite , and  form  a department 
by  themselves,  arranged  along  the  west  side  of 
the  site.  Part  of  the  east  side  is  occupied  by 
the  offices  of  the  weights  and  measures  depart- 
ment, while  a large  area  is  still  left  for  the  future 
extension  of  the  building.  On  the  first  floor  over 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  is  the  engineer’s 
department,  while  that  over  the  committee-rooms 
is  given  up  to  the  accountant  and  the  members’ 
tea-room,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case leading  from  the  Council  chamber.  On  this 
floor  are  also  the  offices  of  the  technical  education 
department  and  the  medical  officer,  while  on  the 
floor  above  are  accommodated  the  caretaker,  the 
lavatory,  &c.,  for  the  medical  officer,  and  the  loan 
library  of  the  technical  education  department. 
The  basement  is  given  up  to  the  election  and 
ballot-rooms,  storerooms,  heating  and  lighting, 
&c.  The  authors  have  chosen  a style  best 
described  as  a modern  treatment  of  the  English 
Renaissance,  which  will  be  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  surroundings. 


SKETCHES  ON  THE  ROUTE  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION. 

This  page  of  sketches  was  made  for  us  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Paul  to  furnish  a portion  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  places  visited  during  the  excursion. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  chief  portion  of 
the  illustrative  sketches,  made  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  S.  K.  Greenslade,  will  be  given  in  the  plates 
of  our  next  issue.  An  article  on  the  first  two 
days  of  the  excursion  will  be  found  on  another 
page,  and  will  be  continued  in  our  next. 


Boohs. 

Public  Baths  and  Washhouses.  By  Robert 
Owen  Allsop,  Architect.  London  : E.  & F. 
N.  Spon.  New  York  : Spon  & Chamberlain. 
HIS  is  a useful  small  book  on  the 
subject,  as  defining  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  various 
departments  of  a public  baths  establishment. 
A technical  work  treating  the  whole  subject 
of  baths  and  their  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion, in  a complete  and  comprehensive  manner, 
has  not  yet  been  produced,  though  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  in  the  subject  for  a large  work. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Allsop’s  small  book  will 
be  useful  as  a guide  and  suggestion  to  those 
who  are  new  to  the  subject,  in  furnishing 
a certain  amount  of  information  and  directing 
their  attention  to  the  requirements  to  be  studied, 
though  we  must  take  decided  exception  to  the 
model  plan  of  a baths  establishment  given  as  an 
appendix.  We  do  not  gather  very  clearly  from 
the  text  whether  this  is  a plan  actually  carried 
out,  or  one  proposed  as  an  explanatory  model 
plan.  In  the  former  case  difficulties  of  site  may 


be  an  excuse  for  the  arrangement  of  the  entrances, 
which,  however,  in  any  case  is  most  objection- 
able. The  object  in  the  author’s  mind  seems  to 
have  been  economy  in  working,  by  making  one 
ticket  office  with  various  windows  serve  for  both 
sexes  and  both  classes  of  bathers ; and  this  is  no 
doubt  an  important  economical  point,  but  it 
must  be  managed  in  a different  way  from 
that  shown  here.  The  street  - door  is 
the  same  for  all,  the  entrance  being  up  a 
“ baths  corridor  ” with  the  entrances  for  men 
and  women  at  the  end,  side  by  side,  and  the  two 
“ classes  ” of  bathers  of  each  sex  enter  the  same 
outer  lobby  by  the  same  door.  Many  men  (even) 
would  dislike  this  arrangement ; all  ladies  would,  , 
and  families  of  the  higher  class  would  hardly  like  j 
their  girls  to  attend  a bath  of  which  the  entrances  ' 
were  planned  in  this  way ; and  rightly.  We  agree 
with  the  author  that  division  into  three  classes  is 
unnecessary  ; but  where  there  are  first  and  second 
class  baths  the  street  entrances  should  be  sepa- 
rate, and  where  there  are  baths  for  both  sexes  in 
the  same  building  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the 
street  entrances  for  men  and  women  should  also 
be  entirely  separate.  The  arrangement  shown  in 
the  plan  is  absurd,  and  while  the  author  rightly  ' 
observes  that  long  and  complicated  corridors  are 
to  be  avoided,  he  certainly  does  not  avoid  them  in  ' 
this  plan. 

Practical  information  as  to  construction  is  given,  ! 
and  a section  of  swimming-bath  and  plans  of 
heating  and  engine  department,  washhouse,  &c. 
The  author  makes  some  good  suggestions  in 
regard  to  a scheme  for  providing  cheap  baths  for 


the  very  poor,  at  a penny  a head,  which  will  bd 
found  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  which  appear 
I to  be  quite  practicable  and  worth  attention) 
Another  point  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  thd 
I separate  baths  is  the  suggestion  that  a colo 
shower  should  be  fixed  over  every  slipper-bathJ 
1 without  extra  charge,  in  order  to  permit  ana 
induce  the  habit  of  taking  a cold  shower  as  a 
brace  before  proceeding  from  the  warm  bath  tel 
! the  open  air.  That  there  is  often  danger  ot 
taking  cold  from  this  procedure  is  probably  per-; 

; fectly  true,  and  a caution  against  this,  and  advice 
to  use  a shower  after  the  warm  bath,  might  bd 
affixed  in  each  bath,  as  a suggestion  to  the  many 
persons  who  do  not  understand  taking  care  of 
themselves  in  this  respect.  The  poorer  classes) 
especially  are  very  apt,  when  once  they  indulgq 
themselves  with  the  luxury  of  a warm  bath,  tc' 
overdo  the  indulgence. 

In  regard  to  swimming-baths  the  author  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  a long  and  com-i 
paratively  narrow  proportion  is  better  than  a 
shorter  and  wider  one ; it  is  length  that  a 
swimmer  wants ; and  this  point  has  in  fact  been; 
practically  recognised  of  late  years,  as  it  may  often; 
be  observed  that  the  baths  of  older  date  have  thd 
wider  form,  and  those  of  more  recent  date  thd 
narrower.  The  narrow  and  long  form  has  also: 
the  advantage  that  while  the  greater  length  is  con-11 
venient  to  the  practised  swimmer,  the  lesser  widthi 
is  convenient  and  more  encouraging  to  beginners 
who  can  only  swim  a little,  and  are  not  certain  oi<. 
their  powers.  Wehavebefore  observed  that  the  timerl 
has  now  arrived  when  the  distinction  in  size  almosbi 
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liversally  made  hitherto  between  the  swimming- 
iths  for  men  and  women  should  be  abandoned, 
all  events  for  the  “ first-class  ” baths.  Among 
e upper  classes  swimming  is  as  much  taught  to 
rls  as  to  boys  now,  and  any  observer  at  a sea- 
ie  watering  place  will  probably  find  that  among 
e bathers  some,  at  least,  of  the  ladies,  will  be 
nong  the  best  swimmers  present ; and  there  is 
• reason  why  they  should  be  denied  the  long 
dmming-bath  which  is  considered  essential 
r the  men.  In  regard  to  one  point  of 
tail  referred  to  by  the  author,  we  think  that 
e gangway  in  front  of  the  dressing-boxes  should 
preference  be  given  a fall  towards  the  boxes, 
d the  small  gutter  required  to  drain  it  placed 
>se  up  to  the  boxes,  as  it  is  not  in  the  way  there ; 
lather  going  in  or  out  of  the  box  would  naturally 
p across  it ; whereas  if  the  fall  is  the  other  way 
d the  gutter  next  the  outer  edge  of  the  gang- 
,y  it  is  in  the  way  of  bathers  “ taking  off”  from 
i gangway.*  The  subject  of  roofing  and  light- 
' the  swimming-bath  should  not  have  been 
erred  to  without  a caution  as  to  the  necessity 
giving  attention  to  absolute  security  of  any 
ivy  glass  used  for  roof-glazing  ; such  glass  ought 
be  fixed  so  that  even  if  a sheet  gets  loose  there 
10  possibility  of  it  falling  into  the  bath  ; a most 
tressing  and  fatal  accident  occurred  from  this 
ise  some  years  ago  in  a swimming-bath, 
rhe  author  gives  a lucid  description  of  the 
ious  systems  on  which  the  warming  of  the 
ter  in  a swimming-bath  may  be  and  has  been 
ried  out,  grouping  them  under  four  heads, 
der  ordinary  circumstances  no  doubt  the 
tern  of  steam-injectors  combined  with  circu- 
on  is  the  most  efficient,  but  we  are  strongly 
lined  to  think  that  the  simple  system  which 
author  calls  “ No.  1,”  the  addition  of  fresh 
rm  water,  has  possibilities  of  producing  better 
alts  than  any  other,  if  we  suppose  a liberal  use 
water  and  arrangement  for  its  ingress  at 
nerous  points  all  round  the  bath  ; or,  still 
ter,  at  the  bottom.  Of  course  then  the  question 
vater-rate  becomes  serious  ; but  at  least  fresh 
er  would  be  continually  brought  in,  and  if 
perly  arranged  the  distribution  of  warmth 
ht  to  be  as  complete  as  with  the  injectors. 

;s  the  latter  (the  most  recent)  system  really 
id  “ patchiness  ” in  the  water  ? There  is  room 
a little  more  complete  evidence  on  that  point, 
all  events,  every  system  which  involves  circu- 
an,  and  the  return  of  the  same  water  to  the 
1,  has  in  itself  an  inherent  vice,  and  nothing 
sheer  necessity  for  economising  water  can 
ify  it.  Imagine  how  different  swimming- 
is  would  be  if  they  were  served  with  a con- 
ous  fresh  supply  of  water  warmed  to  the 
:ssary  point,  with  a continuous  escape  of  that 
ch  was  cooling,  instead  of  circulating  and 
ging  back  the  same  water.  But  we  must 
[ently  wait  for  our  new  London  water-supply 
ccomplish  that  improvement, 
ittle  suggestion  is  made  about  the  archi- 
ural  treatment  of  a swimming-bath,  which 
author  seems  to  regard  as  rather  a hopeless 
g.  The  dressing-boxes  and  other  surroundings 
no  doubt  often  treated  in  a very  commonplace 
1 of  joiner’s  work ; this  might  easily  be 
roved  without  much  additional  expenditure, 
eality,  a swimming-bath  affords  a great  deal 
architectural  suggestiveness,  and  might  be 
e a beautiful  interior ; but  as  swimming-baths 
isually  built  out  of  rates,  of  course  money  is 
generally  allowed  for  this.  In  some  of  the 
- costly  baths  which  have  been  erected  the 
: open  timber  roofs  are  a mistake,  archi- 
irally  ; they  make  the  upper  portion  of  the 
dark  and  give  dark  reflections.  A swimming- 
looks  much  more  attractive  when  there  is 
ty  of  bright  surface  above  it  to  give  brightness 
le  water.  A flat  coffered  ceiling  with  lights 
, a semicircular  ceiling,  or  a set  of  domed 
>artments,  are  much  more  suitable  and 
tive  than  a heavy-looking  timber  roof. 


Artistes  Calibres:  Polycletc.  Par  Pierre 
lRIS.  Paris  : Librairie  de  l’Art. 

’aris’s  book  is  an  interesting  resume  of  what 
lown  about  Polykleitos  and  his' work.  The 
>r  endeavours,  of  course,  to  establish  by 
al  comparison  and  consideration  which  of 
existing  copies  or  reproductions  of  the 
umenos  and  Doryphoros  may  be  accepted 
ming  probably  nearest  to  a representation  of 
riginal  work  ; a kind  of  disquisition  which 
irs  to  have  endless  attractions  for  students  of 
c archeology,  but  which  never  seems  to  get 

would  be  quite  possible,  and  much  neater,  to  make 
annel  behind  the  main  supports  of  the  dressing- 
and  underneath  the  grated  wooden  floor  which 
always  to  be  provided  in  them.  We  do  not  know 
ir  this  has  ever  been  thought  of. 


out  of  the  region  of  fancy  into  that  of  fact,  and 
probably  never  can.  M.  Paris  sums  up  with  the 
conclusion  that  Polykleitos  (who,  he  points  out,  was 
recognised  by  contemporary  Greek  opinion  as  the 
only  superior  of  Pheidias)  was  a sculptor  who  had 
not  the  great  ideas  and  the  bold  conception  of 
Pheidias,  but  had  within  his  own  limits  attained 
to  greater  perfection.  He  attributes  to  him  the 
now  well-known  bas-relief  on  the  most  complete 
sculptured  drum  of  the  Ephesus  columns,  re- 
garding the  figure  of  Hermes  there  as  allied  to  the 
school  of  Polykleitos,  and  observing  that  he  was 
contemporary  with  Scopas,  who  is  known  to  have 
carved  one  of  the  Ephesus  columns,  and  that  the 
Ephesians  would  not  have  associated  any  but  an 
eminent  sculptor  with  Scopas.  On  such  bases  are 
conclusions  of  this  kind  built.  It  would  appear 
to  us  that  nothing  could  well  be  further  apart 
than  the  dreamy  languor  of  the  Ephesus  Hermes 
and  the  manly  simplicity  of  the  reproductions  of 
the  Diadumenos.  But  for  the  discussion  of  these 
and  other  points  we  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Paris’s 
pages. 


Figure  - Drawing  and  Composition  : Bcin°  a 
Number  of  Hints  for  the  Student  and  Designer 
upon  the  Treatment  of  the  Human  Figure. 
By  Richard  G.  Hatton.  London : Chap- 
man & Hall.  1895. 

This  is  a very  useful  small  book  for  beginners 
and  (more  especially)  for  those  who  require  to 
have  a general  knowledge  of  the  figure  for  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  accessories.  It  does  not 
go  minutely  into  the  subject  of  anatomy,  but  gives 
sketches  and  memoranda  of  the  main  points  to 
be  considered  in  representing  the  figure.  The 
small  outline-sketches  of  the  figure  in  different 
positions  and  in  different  circumstances  of  com- 
position, are  well  done,  though  in  a slight  manner, 
and  indicate  very  well  the  points,  for  instance, 
which  differentiate  the  male  and  female  figure  in 
general  proportion  and  design,  and  the  lines 
assumed  by  the  figure  in  various  attitudes. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  on  “ Composition,” 
the  subject  is  well  summed  up  and  illustrated  in  a 
short  space.  The  distinction  between  the  decora- 
tive method  of  composition  in  the  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  XV.  styles,  on  page  285,  is  very  well 
put,  as  also  the  remarks  on  the  different  effect  of 
long-distance  and  short-distance  perspective,  in 
scenes  occupied  with  figures.  The  distinction 
expressed  between  pictorial  and  ornamental  art, 
the  former  “ displaying  facts  of  life  and  experi- 
ence,” the  latter  “seeking  first  to  make  life 
beautiful,”  is  perfectly  correct,  though,  as  the 
author  adds,  the  two  naturally  cross  and  overlap. 

The  book  is  throughout  well  written,  and 
suggests  a great  deal  in  a tew  words. 


The  Architectural  Design  of  Harrow  Church , 
Derived  from  a Study  of  the  Building.  By 
Samuel  Gardner.  Harrow  : T.  C.  Wilbee. 
i895- 

This  is  a handsomely  got-up  book,  with  many 
illustrations,  and,  as  far  as  form  is  concerned,  is  a 
worthy  monograph  on  the  building  with  which  it 
deals.  It  is  expanded  from  a paper  prepared  on 
the  occasion  of  a visit  of  the  Clapton  Architectural 
Club  to  Harrow  in  1893,  and  is  published,  we 
gather,  partly  with  the  excellent  view  of  interest- 
ing Harrow  pupils  in  the  church.  The  author 
does  credit  in  his  preface  to  the  learning  and 
ability  displayed  in  the  article  on  Harrow 
Church  in  the  Builder , of  January  26,  1895, 
which  has  induced  him  to  reopen  one 
or  two  of  his  chapters,  after  completion, 
in  order  to  discuss  points  in  which  he  did 
not  agree  with  us.  We  need  not  reopen  the 
discussion  here ; we  think  the  article  in  our 
columns  was  the  result  of  as  long  and  careful 
study  of  the  building  as  that  of  Mr.  Gardner, 
with  possibly  more  definite  architectural  and 
constructive  knowledge.  Mr.  Gardner  honestly 
gives  our  arguments  in  footnotes,  and  those  who 
have  studied  the  church  can  form  their  own 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  our  views  or  those 
of  the  author.  As  a monograph,  the  book  is  a 
complete  and  creditable  one,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  it,  and  hope  it  will  be  bought  by  many 
parents  of  Harrow  boys,  as  an  encouragement  to 
take  interest  in  the  history  and  architecture  of 
their  church. 


Pocket-Book  Calculations  in  Stresses , &^c. , for 
Engineers , Architects , and  General  Use.  By 
E.  Monson  George,  M.Inst.C.E.  London: 
E.  & F.  N.  Spon ; New  York  : Spon  & 
Chamberlain  ; Calcutta : Thacker,  Spink,  & 
Co.  1895. 

This  is  a real  “pocket-book,”  small  enough  to 
be  carried  about,  and  giving  the  principal  formulae 


and  calculations  bearing  on  constructive  problems, 
in  good  type  and  with  many  diagrams.  Young 
architects  should  put  it  in  their  pockets  and  study 
it  in  the  train  and  at  other  convenient  spare 
moments. 


The  Pocket  Technical  Guide , Measurer , and 
Estimator  for  Builders  and  Surveyors.  By 
A.  C.  Beaton.  Seventh  Edition.  London : 
Crosby,  Lockwood,  & Co.  1895. 

This  is  a still  smaller  pocket-book  than  the  last, 
intended  mainly  as  a guide  and  reminder  to  con- 
tractors as  to  what  they  should  look  out  for  in 
reading  specifications,  and  what  they  should  take 
account  of  in  estimating.  Its  chief  use  would  be 
to  beginners  in  a builder’s  business. 

1 I 

Gbe  Student’s  Column. 

METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— VII. 

ALUMINIUM. 

LU MINIUM  has  never  been  found  in  a 
metallic  state  in  Nature  ; nevertheless  it 
is  one  of  the  most  widespread  elements, 
and  in  the  form  of  silicate  of  alumina  is  found 
in  all  clays,  felspars,  and  a variety  of  other 
minerals.  Regarded  in  a broad  sense  it  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  metals  or  metallic  compounds 
employed  in  the  building  industries.  Even  if  we 
exclude  the  various  earths  constituting  the  basis 
of  bricks,  terra-cotta,  stoneware,  &c.,  because 
they  were  described  in  detail  in  the  last  series  of 
articles  in  our  “ Student’s  Column,”  we  still  find1 
that  aluminium  and  its  compounds  enter  into  a 
great  number  of  building  materials,  or  are  used 
by  the  builder  for  divers  purposes. 

The  principal  ores  of  aluminium  are  : — 

1.  Cryolite , fluoride  of  sodium,  and  fluoride  of 
aluminium  (aluminium,  sodium,  and  fluorine) 
with  about  13  per  cent,  of  aluminium. 

2.  Bauxite , alum  clay,  hydrated  alumina,  with 
silica  and  iron,  having  alumina  from  46  to  58 
per  cent. 

3.  Corundum , pure  alumina,  viz.,  aluminium 
= 53 ‘4,  oxygen  = 46*6  per  cent. 

Cryolite  is  a red  or  brownish  mineral,  semi- 
transparent, especially  when  dipped  in  water.  It 
is  rather  brittle,  and  is  usually  found  massive 
but  in  thin  lamina;.  The  ore  comes  almost 
exclusively  from  one  spot  in  Greenland,  viz., 
Evigtok  in  Arksut  Fjord.  Before  i860  only 
small  quantities  of  this  cryolite  were  raised,  but 
soon  after  that  date  the  deposit  was  systematically 
worked,  and  the  mineral  was  exported  to  a con- 
siderable amount.  The  mine,  or  quarry,1  may 
be  described  as  a hole  in  the  ground,  of  elliptical 
shape,  about  500  ft.  in  length  and  170  ft.  in  width. 
The  ore  has  been  exploited  to  the  depth  of  about 
120  ft.,  and  drills  have  penetrated  another  120  ft., 
proving  the  persistence  of  the  ore  to  at  least 
that  depth.  The  mine  is  close  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  ore  occurs  in  a large  vein  running 
through  gneiss,  associated  with  galena,  zinc 
blende,  cassiterite,  fluor  spar,  &c.,  and  these 
are  most  abundant  near  the  margins  of  the  vein. 
The  cryolite  becomes  darker  as  it  is  worked  into, 
being,  in  fact,  almost  black  in  some  parts.  The 
special  uses  of  the  mineral  will  be  given  presently. 

Bauxite  is  so  named  from  the  village  of  Baux, 
near  Arles,  in  France.  As  this  ore  is  likely  to 
assume  tremendous  importance  in  the  near  future, 
if,  indeed,  it  has  not  done  so  already,  we  may 
consider  it  at  some  length.  The  mineral  was 
first  found  and  exploited  at  the  French  locality 
mentioned,  though,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  highly  ferriferous,  it  was  then  worked  as  an 
ore  of  iron.  The  real  character  of  the  material 
and  its  remarkable  properties  were  revealed  by 
Berthier.  Its  mode  of  occurrence  was  subse- 
quently studied  by  M.  H.  Coquand,  who  describes* 
the  mineral  as  of  three  varieties  — pisolitic, 
compact,  and  earthy.  The  pisolitic  variety  does 
not  differ  in  structure  from  the  iron  ores  of 
Franche  Comte  and  Berry,  although  the  colour 
and  composition  are  different.  It  occurs  in 
highly-inclined  beds  alternating  with  limestones, 
sandstones,  and  clays  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age  ; 
also  as  pockets  or  cavities  in  the  limestone.  The 
latter  near  the  bauxite  is  pisolitic,  and  the  ore  is 
occasionally  compacted  by  calcareous  cement. 
Other  localities  in  France  yielding  this  ore  have 
been  admirably  described  f by  M.  Ange. 

In  reference  to  German  bauxite,  Dr.  Lang 


* “ Bull.  Soci£t6  G^ologique  de  France,"  tome  xxviii. 
(1871),  p.  98. 

t “Bull.  Society  G^ologique  de  France,"  tome  xvi. 
(1888),  p.  345. 
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remarks*  that  in  Ober  Hessen  it  is  found  as  round 
masses  in  the  fields,  and  embedded  in  clay  coloured 
with  iron  oxide.  Its  composition  varies  widely. 
Examination  with  the  microscope  shows  that  it  is 
principally  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  basalt. 

By  the  weathering  of  the  plagioclase  felspars  in 
that  rock,  as  well  as  the  augite  and  olivine,  nearly 
all  the  silica  has  been  removed,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  ; the  iron 
has  been  oxidised,  and  hydrate  of  alumina  formed. 
In  a more  recent  dissertation,  Ilerr  A.  Liebreich 
says  + that  the  best  known  localities  of  bauxite  in 
Germany  are  the  southern  slope  of  the  Wester- 
wald,  near  Miihlbach,  Hadamar,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lesser  Steinheim,  near  Hanau,  and 
especially  the  western  slope  of  the  Vogelsberg. 
An  examination  of  micro-sections  of  bauxite  from 
the  last-mentioned  locality  shows  that  the  majority 
of  the  specimens  possess  the  structure  peculiar  to 
basalt,  though,  of  course,  in  a greatly  decomposed 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  in  other  places 
this  structure  seems  to  have  broken  up,  the 
mineral  being  laid  down,  in  a sedimentary  form, 
as  clay. 

Turning  to  the  occurrence  of  bauxite  in  our 
own  country,  we  may  say  that  it  is  only  raised  in 
Antrim,  at  the  village  of  Straid,  near  Ballyclare 
and  neighbourhood.  The  mineral  was  discovered 
in  Antrim  about  the  year  1870  and  prior  to  that 
date  English  manufacturers  obtained  their  bauxite 
entirely  from  French  and  German  sources.  The 
following  diagram  (fig.  5),  shows  its  mode  of 
occurrence  in  that  county : — 


material  with  certain  igneous  rocks  with  which 
their  origin  seems  to  be  closely  connected. 

Turning  now  to  the  third-mentioned  ore  of 
aluminium,  viz.,  corundum,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
found  in  a crystalline  form  (hexagonal),  as  well 
as  massive  and  granular.  Its  colour  is  very 
variable  ; incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that 
when  pure,  transparent,  and  of  good  colour  the 
red  variety  constitutes  ruby,  and  the  blue  sapphire. 
Crystals  of  corundum  found  in  alluvial  deposits 
are  generally  very  much  waterworn.  Emery  is  a 
black  or  greyish-black  variety  of  corundum. 
From  a chemical  point  of  view  corundum  and 
emery  are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
that  the  former  is  oxide  of  aluminium,  whilst  the 
latter  contains  oxide  of  iron  also.  Corundum  is 
by  far  the  more  valuable  mineral,  being  harder  (9) 
and  of  greater  durability.  Boulders  of  emery  em- 
bedded in  a ferruginous  soil,  and  sometimes  in 
statuary  marble,  are  found  in  several  islands  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
Urals,  and  three  or  four  localities  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  viz. : Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  the 
Mourne  Mountains,  Ireland.  In  the  United 
States  both  corundum  and  emery  occur  in  North 
Carolina.  The  former  is  found  in  pockets  and 
veins  usually  4 ft.  to  12  ft.  in  width,  chiefly  in 
gneiss  and  schistose  rocks,  but  also  in  connexion 
with  olivine  and  serpentine.  Crystals  have 
been  found  weighing  as  much  as  375  pounds. 
The  mineral  is  frequently  wrapped  in  layers 
of  various  other  compounds  containing  alumina 
and  magnesia,  outside  of  which  there  may 


Fig.  5. — Section  showing  mode  of  occurrence  of  Bauxite , near  Ballyclare,  co.  Antrim. 
a= Basalt.  £=  Pisolitic  iron  ore.  c=  Pavement  iron  ore.  d=  Lignite.  e= Bauxite.  y=BoIe. 


From  this  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  section  is  occupied  by  an  irregular  sheet  of 
igneous  rock — basalt — (a)  ; whilst  a bed  of  bole 
(yellowish  red  clay),  is  found  at  the  base  (/). 
Between  these,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  section, 
a deposit  of  pisolitic  iron  ore  (l>),  above  another 
iron  ore  disposed  in  a tabular  manner  (c)  occurs. 
On  the  left-hand  side  is  a bed  of  lignite  (</), 
under  which  is  the  bauxite  (e).  Referring  to  this 
section,  Mr.  C.  H.  Williams  remarks  £ that  on  its 
being  traced  up  in  the  field,  the  iron  ore  bed  gives 
way  to  the  bauxite  in  nearly  all  cases.  Like  the 
pisolitic  ore  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated, it  is  found  next  the  upper  basalt  (there 
being  a lower  bed  of  that  rock  some  depth  under 
the  bole),  unless  it  happens  to  be  overlaid  by  the 
lignite,  which  is  not  a very  persistent  bed.  There 
is  a gradual  diminution  in  size  and  number  of  the 
pebbles  in  the  iron  ore  bed,  and  they  finally  dis- 
appear as  the  bauxite  clay  is  approached.  Litho- 
marge  (yellowish  red  clay,  differing  from  bole, 
amongst  other  things,  in  that  it  is  infusible  before 
the  blow-pipe,  whilst  bole  fuses  easily  to  a yellow 
or  green  enamel)  always  maintains  its  regularity 
below  the  bole  and  bauxite. 

The  eagerness  for  the  possession  of  bauxite  has 
led  to  its  discovery  in  recent  years  in  several 
parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  the  only  States  in 
which  it  occurs  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of 
economic  value.  The  Georgia  and  Alabama 
deposits  are  found  irregularly  distributed  within  a 
narrow  belt  of  country  about  sixty  miles  in  length. 
No  igneous  rocks  are  found  in  its  vicinity,  nor  are 
there  any  others  that  could  yield  bauxite  as  a 
residual  deposit  by  weathering.  To  account  for 
its  origin,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
material  came  up  to  the  surface  in  solution  through 
the  medium  of  hot  springs  (the  former  existence 
of  which  in  the  district  may  be  inferred  on  good 
grounds),  and  then  precipitated.  The  Arkansas 
bauxite,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  as  regularly 
stratified  beds,  found  only  near  the  contact  of  the 


* “ Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft," 
Bd.  xvii.  (1884),  p.  2,892. 
t “ Chemisches  Centralblatt,”  1892,  No.  3,  p.  94. 

J “ Trans.  Manchester  Geol.  Soc."  Vol.  xxii.  (1894), 
p.  521. 


4 per  cent,  of  water.*  Now,  as  silica  is  much 
easier  to  reduce  than  alumina  by  all  methods  of 
reduction  thus  far  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
aluminium,  this  large  percentage  of  silica  must 
be  separated  from  the  alumina  before  the 
actual  reduction  is  commenced,  else  a large 
percentage  of  the  energy  and  of  chemicals  used 
in  the  reduction,  will  be  expended  in  reducing 
a troublesome  impurity,  instead  of  reducing  the 
alumina . to  aluminium.  The  value  of  clay, 
therefore,  as  an  ore  of  aluminium  is  not  apparent 
in  comparison  with  richer  and  purer  hydrated 
oxides  of  aluminium,  having  only  accidental  quan- 
tities of  iron  and  silica,  which  have  to  be  removed 
before  being  submitted  to  the  reducing  operation. 
The  variability  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
these  “ purer  ” forms  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  analyses 

Chemical  Composition  of  French , German,  and 
American  Bauxite. 


French. 

Ger-  1 . 

man  American. 

I.  II. 

III.  IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Silica 

Alumina  

Titanic  acid  

Water  

•30  2 20 

69-30  76-90 

3'4°  4’oo 
t-i’io  (5"8o 

1*10  2 ‘80 

50-92  j 52-21 
J5'7°  1 i3‘5° 
3-20  3-52 

28"6o  27-72 

S'11 

5 5 '89 
i9'45 

17 ’39 

3’34 

58-60 

0-:i 

28-63 

Magnesia 

“ i - 

•16  ; — 

I.  — Red  bauxite  from  Thoronet,  Var. 

II.  — White  bauxite  from  Villeveyvae,  Herault. 

III.  — From  Vogelsberg  (probably  the  variety 
Gibbsite). 

IV.  — Dark-coloured  bauxite  from  Floyd  Co., 
Georgia. 

V.  — Black  bauxite  from  Saline  Co.,  Arkansas. 

VI.  — Red  bauxite  „ ,,  „ 


Chemical  Composition  of  Irish  Bauxite,  Antrim. 


First 

Quality. 

Second 

Quality. 

Third 

Quality. 

Alumina  

Peroxide  of  iron  

Lime  

•62 

•79 

•iS 

Magnesia  

"26 

Potash 

Soda  

■24 

Silica  

8-67 

lo'nn 

I itanic  acid  

4-20 

Sulphuric  acid  

Phosphoric  acid  

trace 

Combined  water  

29-27 

2,00 

23 '39 

in  a more  or  less  “ pockety  ” condition.  It 
consists,  at  the  surface,  chiefly  of  hard  emery 
rock,  which  continues  to  a depth  of  S ft.  to  10  ft., 
and  then  thins  out  to  a thin  seam  of  flint.  In  the 
emery  veins  are  found  masses  of  red  clay,  carrying 
manganese-stained  sand-corundum,  into  which 
the  hard  emery  rock  seems  to  merge  at  a slight 
depth.  The  emery,  as  exploited,  is  a mixture  of 
rather  fine-grained  to  medium-coarse  corundum 
and  magnetite,  often  associated  with  chlorite, 
haematite,  quartz,  mica,  garnet,  and  pyrites. 
Sand-corundum  consists  of  white  or  grey 
corundum  crystals,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  embedded  in  a matrix  of  decomposed 
chlorite  and  red  clay. 

Another  ore,  not  yet  mentioned,  is  a/uminite, 
which  contains  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
alumina  in  a condition  to  be  cheaply  purified  ; 
the  reason  we  have  not  given  prominence  to  it  is 
because  it  has  not  hitherto  been  exploited  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  has  been  found  in  such 
abundance  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  in 
the  Western  States  of  America,  however,  that  it 
will  no  doubt  be  extensively  used  in  the  near 
future,  when  convenient  carriage  has  been  in- 
troduced. 

And  now  as  to  the  properties  and  uses  of  these 
aluminium  ores.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  say 
that  cryolite  and  bauxite  are  extensively  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  metal  aluminium. 
Although  this  metal  was  discovered  by  Wohler 
as  long  ago  as  1828,  it  has  only  within  the  last 
few  years  been  able  to  be  obtained  successfully  on 
the  large  scale,  owing  to  improvements  in  the 
metallurgy  of  aluminous  earths.  It  is  a white, 
malleable  metal,  about  as  hard  as  zinc,  and  it  fuses 
at  a slightly  lower  temperature  than  does  silver. 
We  have  stated  that  it  occurs  largely  in  a combined 
form  in  common  clay.  From  this  the  student 
might,  at  first  sight,  imagine  that  such  clay  is 
suitable  for  producing  the  metal,  but  that  is  not 
the  case — at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  metallurgy 
of  the  subject  reaches  at  the  present  time.  Pure 
kaolin,  or  china  clay,  contains,  on  an  average, 
about  39  per  cent,  alumina,  carrying  about  20  per 
cent,  of  aluminium,  with  40  per  cent,  silica,  and 


(Analyses  by  Pattinson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.) 


Comparing  the  Irish  ores  with  the  others,  we. 
note  that  each  of  them  contains  a higher  percent 
tage  of  silica  than  any  French,  German,  o 
American  sample.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
portion of  alumina  in  the  first  and  second  quality 
Irish  compares  favourably  with  the  German  and 
two  American ; whilst  both  the  Antrim  oresi 
lastly  alluded  to,  contain  much  less  iron  than  an;, 
other  sample  quoted,  save  that  from  Herault — •< 
very  important  matter.  The  red  bauxite  fron 
Thoronet  has  more  iron  than  is  usually  met  witli 
in  these  clays,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  a specially 
good  kind  for  the  production  of  aluminium 
though  it  contains  a very  high  percentage  (69-30; 
of  alumina.  The  French  samples,  in  fact,  seen 
to  be  best  characterised  by  the  enormous  quantitie 
of  alumina  contained  in  them,  and  the  variety 
from  Herault  appears  to  be  especially  good.  Thi 
further  uses  to  which  aluminium  ores  are  put  wn 
be  described  in  the  next  article. 


OBITUAR  Y. 


Mr.  R.  M.  Hunt.  -We  regret  to  record  th 
death  of  Mr.  Richard  Morris  Hunt,  the  well-know) 
American  architect,  which  occurred  on  the  31st  ult, 
Mr.  Hunt  was  born  in  Brattleborough,  State  c 
Vermont,  in  1828,  and  was  the  son  of  the  lat: 
Honourable  Jonathan  Hunt,  Member  of  Congress 
In  1843,  at  the  age  of  15,  he  accompanied  his  famili 
to  Europe,  and  entered  a school  at  Geneva,  com 
mencing  the  study  of  architecture  with  Samuo 
Darier.  From  Geneva  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studie! 
under  Hector  Lefuel,  entering  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  1845.  On  leaving  the  Ecole  he  travelled 
through  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  and  on  hi 
return  to  Paris  in  1854  he  received  from  the  Frenc 
Government  the  appointment  of  “ Inspecteur  au. 
Travaux  " on  the  new  buildings  uniting  the  Tuilerie 
to  the  Louvre.  His  master,  Lefuel,  having  durii 
his  absence  succeeded  Visconti  as  architect,  he  wa 
put  in  charge  of  the  Pavilion  de  la  Biblioth&quc 
opposite  the  Palais  Royal,  and  made,  under  Lefuel 


1 Cf.  “ Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  ft 
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ill  the  studies  and  full-size  drawings  of  that  Pavilion. 
n *855  be  returned  to  America  and  spent  about  six 
nonths  in  assisting  the  late  Thomas  U.  Walter  at 
he  Capitol  of  Washington.  He  then,  at  New  Voik, 
:ommenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Shortly 
ifter wards  he  took  an  active  and  a prominent  part 
n founding  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
de  succeeded  R.  M.  Upjohn  and  Thomas  U.  Walter 
is  President,  and  subsequently  was  elected  President 
>f  the  Institute  under  its  re-organised  constitution, 
de  was  also  for  several  years  President  of  the 
dew  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute, 
ioon  after  commencing  his  career  in  New  York, 
dr.  Hunt  opened  an  architectural  atelier  for  stu- 
dents on  the  French  system.  In  1867  Mr.  Hunt 
erved  as  a member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Jury  at  the 
nternational  Exposition  in  Paris  ; in  1876  he  held 
he  same  office  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  ; and  in  1893  he  served  as  a member 
f the  Fine  Arts  Jury  of  Selection,  and  as  President 
•f  the  Board  of  Architects  at  the  World's  Columbian 
exposition  at  Chicago.  In  1882  Mr.  Hunt  received 
rom  the  French  Government  the  decoration  of  the 
-egion  of  Honour,  and  was  elected  a Corre- 
ponding  Member  of  the  Institut  de  France  in  the 
allowing  year.  He  was  also  an  Honorary  Member 
f the  Socidtd  Centrale  des  Architects  Franfais,  and 
f the  Architects  and  Engineers'  Society  of  Vienna  ; 
nd  an  Academician  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome.  Harvard 
University  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Ir.  Hunt  was  an  Honorary  Corresponding  Member 
f the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  in  1893  he  received 
om  that  body  the  Royal  Gold  Medal.  In  our  issue 
June  24, 1893,  in  connexion  with  the  presentation 
f the  medal  will  be  found  further  particulars  of 
Ir.  Hunt  s career,  as  well  as  a portrait  of  the 
;ceased  gentleman. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Choir-stalls,  Porlock  Parish  Church 
DMERSET.  In  the  parish  church  of  Porlock’ 
jmerset,  which  was  restored  in  1892,  under  the 
ipervision  of  the  late  Mr.  Sedding,  new  choir-stalls 
ive  just  been  erected.  They  are  of  oak,  worked 
om  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Sedding.  In  the  front  of 
ie  seats  are  panels  carved  in  various  devices.  The 
ids  of  the  seats  are  similarly  treated,  but  each  with 
rferent  foliage. 

New  Sanatorium,  Cardiff. -On  the  8th  inst.. 
e new  Cardiff  Sanatorium  was  opened.  The  site 
(twelve  acres  in  extent,  on  the  Canton  Moors,  near 
e western  boundary  of  the  borough.  The  build- 
gs  include  the  administrative  block,  two  main  ward 
ocks,  isolation  block,  laundry  block,  stable,  de- 
tecting house,  and  mortuary.  The  administrative 
ock  is  three  stories  in  height,  the  rest  being  one 
5ry,  with  the  exception  of  the  stable  block,  which 
•s  two  floors.  There  are  three  staircases,  the  main 
urease  in  the  entrance-hall,  the  nurses'  staircase, 

a the  servants' staircase,  which  is  at  the  back  of 


closet,  engine-house,  boiler-house,  and  coal-stores. 
I he  chimney  is  70  ft.  high,  and  adjoining  it  is  an 
incineraior  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  bedding, 
bandages,  poultices,  and  other  seriously  - infected 
articles.  In  the  disinlecting  house  are  two  com- 
partments, the  one  for  infected  clothing  and 
the  other  for  disinfected  articles,  and  in  the 
division-wall  is  built  one  of  Washington  Lyons' 
patent  steam  disinfectors.  The  mortuary  is  at  the 
extreme  south-east  end  of  the  site.  The  buildings 
are  faced  with  Ruabon  buff  bricks  above  the  plinth 
level,  relieved  by  red  bands  and  Forest  of  Dean 
stone-dressings,  the  rubble  masonry  under  the  plinth 
being  built  in  blue  Pennant  stone,  whilst  the  roofs 
are  covered  with  Bangor  slates,  capped  with  red- 
ridge  tiles.  Space  is  reserved  for  five  more  main 
ward  blocks  and  one  isolation  block,  which  will 
provide  accommodation  for  116  additional  patients. 
The  contractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Turner 
& Sons,  of  Cardiff,  and  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and 
furnishing  will  amount  to  about  40,000/.,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  the  land.  The  laundry  machinery, 
boilers,  kitchen  appliances,  &c. , have  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.,  Salford,  who  have  also 
carried  out  the  steam-heating  of  the  wards.  The 
buildings  were  designed  bv  the  Borough  Engineer, 
Mr.  W.  Harpur. 

Infirmary,  Isleworth.— The  new  Infirmary  at 
Isleworlh  for  the  Brentford  Union  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. The  building  is  three  stories  high,  and 
consists  of  four  pavilions  of  three  wards  in  each 
pavilion.  It  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward, 
architect,  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  T.  J.  Messom,  of 
Twickenham,  is  the  builder.  The  wards  are  warmed 
and  ventilated  by  means  of  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland's 
patent  ventilating  Manchester  stoves,  with  descend- 
ing smoke  flues. 

Technical  Schools  and  Gymnasium,  Wins- 
ford,  Cheshire. — The  Verdin  Technical  Schools 
and  Gymnasium  was  opened  at  Winsford  by  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster  on  the  8th  inst. 
The  schools  comprise  class  and  preparation  rooms, 
a chemical  laboratory,  an  art  store-room,  plumbing- 
room,  cookery-room,  laundry  drying  and  ironing 
rooms,  and  committee-  and  cloak-rooms.  Messrs. 
Woodhouse  & Willoughby,  of  Manchester,  are  the 
architects.  In  the  centre  of  the  block  is  the  main 
entrance,  surmounted  by  a large  Flemish  scroll 
gable  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  subordinate 
gables,  each  with  a chimney-stack  springing  from 
the  apex,  and  connected  by  the  ridge  of  the  roofing 
with  the  main  gable.  Two  subordinate  doorways, 
similar  in  character  and  treatment  to  the  principal 
entrance,  provide  direct  communication— one  with 
the  boys’  section  of  the  schools  and  the  other  with 
the  girls'  department,  while  the  front  entrance  leads 
directly  through  an  ante-room  to  the  gymnasium. 
Mullioned  and  transomed  windows  light  the  three 
principal  elevations.  The  front  of  the  building  and 
part  of  the  sides  are  faced  with  Ruabon  red  stock 
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- Duilding  adjoining  the  _ kitchen.  On  the  bricks,  and  all  the  dressings  are  in  red  terra-cotta. 


teen  bedrooms,  and  on  the  second  floor 


bedrooms;  bath-rooms,  lavatories, 

E also  provided  on  the  first  and  second  floors 
the  use  of  the  staff.  The  wards  are  erected 
1 the  pavilion  principle  ; there  are  two  large  wards 
leach  main  block,  one  for  males,  the  other  for 
pales,  each  being  60  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  two  small 
Tbs  for  special  cases,  each  12  ft.  by  12  ft.  and 
|lt.  high,  the  total  number  of  beds  thus  provided 
[n£  (or ty-four.  Between  the  wards  in  each  block 
ire  is  a nurses'  kitchen  and  duty  room,  with 
peebon  window  looking  into  each  ward.  At  the 
I of  each  main  ward  are  the  water-closets,  sinks, 
bath-room,  cut  off  from  the  building  by  a 
itilated  lobby  ; and  adjoining  each  of  the  main 
rds  is  a veranda  with  French  casement  windows. 
|the  main  wards  is  a waiting-room,  and  also  a 
[hroom  with  two  dressing-rooms  for  discharging 
(ients.  The  isolation  block  is  divided  into  two 
fal  parts  by  a wall,  and  the  arrangements  on  one 
e 01  the  wall  are  an  exact  counterpart  of  those 
I the  other.  Each  of  the  larger  isolation  wards 
23  ft.  by  15  it.,  and  the  smaller  wards  14  ft. 
44  It.,  all  12  ft.  high,  providing  in  all  accommo- 
on  for  six  beds.  Between  the  wards  will  be  the 
pes  duty-room,  with  inspection  windows  as  in 
main  wards,  and  adjoining  will  be  bathrooms 
J space  for  movable  baths.  In  addition  to  the 
[hlation  provided  by  the  windows,  hit-and-miss 
plating  grids  are  fixed  immediately  above  the 
!r  level,  and  Tobin's  inlet  tubes  about  6 ft.  high. 
Itilating  trunks  are  fixed  in  the  ceilings  connected 
(^norland  s extract  ventilators  on  the  ridge  for 
lying  off  the  vitiated  air.  The  wards,  besides 
ig  heated  by  steam,  are  also  provided  with  Shor- 
l s patent  Manchester  stoves  and  grates.  The 
us,  nurses  room,  bathroom,  &c.,  have  no  sharp 
lersorangles.  Owing  to  the  exceptionally  lowsitua- 
of  the  site  the  whole  of  the  floors  have  been  kept 
I ab°v,e  the  ground  level,  and  the  floors  and  main 
s of  the  wards  are  carried  on  piers  and  arches. 

I floors  of  the  wards  are  constructed  of  cement 
•rete  carried  on  steel  joists  and  finished  with  oak 
ks,  whilst  the  floors  of  the  verandas,  water- 
Jts,  and  bath-rooms  are  similarly  constructed, 
finished  with  marble  mosaic.  The  whole  of  the 
Is  are  connected  with  the  administrative  block 
leans  of  covered  corridors.  The  laundry  block 
ains  a washhouse  and  finishing-room,  drying- 


nine-  pine.  The  gymnasium  measures  49  ft.  6 in.  by 


37  ft.  6 in.,  and  is  30  ft.  high  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  furnishing, 
amounts  to  about  8,000/. 

Condition  of  Winchester  Cathedral. — 
The  condition  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  is  causing,  says  the 
Bristol  Times,  much  anxiety.  It  is  estimated 
that  to  carry  out  ihe  work  as  it  ought  to  be 
done  an  expenditure  of  some  5,000/.  or  6,000/. 
will  have  to  be  faced.  As  long  ago  as  1873  the  late 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian  reported  that  the  roof  of  the 
nave  was  "to  a great  extent  in  a very  bad  state," 
and  that  from  the  tower  up  to  within  60  ft.  of  the 
western  end,  where  it  had  been  renewed,  it  was  in  a 
disorganised  state.  It  was  Mr.  Christian's  opinion 
that  this  was,  without  doubt,  the  original  roof  of 
William  of  Wykeham’s  work,  and,  though  it  was 
well  and  powerfully  framed  in  respect  of  timber, 
it  was  then  in  a very  weak  condition.  It  was,  he 
thought,  impossible  to  say  how  long  such  a roof 
might  stand,  but  it  had  been  seriously  weakened  by 
the  cutting  of  the  timbers,  and,  being  then  without 
any  inherent  strength  of  its  own,  it  had  become  a 
dead  load  on  the  walls.  The  whole  of  the  lead,  Mr. 
Christian  complained,  was  also  in  a bad  condition. 
Little,  however,  has  been  done  since  this  report  was 
presented.  At  the  end  of  1893  Mr.  J.  B.  Colson, 
architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  presented 
a long  report,  in  which  he  said  that  an  abso- 
lute renewal  of  the  lead  was  necessary  on  one-half 
of  the  north,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  south,  side 
of  the  roof.  But  more  important  than  the  state 
of  the  lead  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  tie-beams, 
consisting  of  a series  of  trussed  rafters,  were  in 
a seriously  defective  and  disorganised  state.  The 
matter  was  still  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance, 
until  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when  Mr.’ 
Colson  wrote  that  it  was  again  his  duty  to 
call  attention  to  the  nave  roof.  "The  time  has 
arrived,''  he  wrote,  “ when  something  must  be  done 
to  the  leads,  even  if  the  timbers  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  present  condition.  On  the  south 
side,  where  subsidences  have  taken  place,  three 
places  to  the  extent  of  12  ft.  6 in.,  16  ft.  6 in.,  and 
1 7 h.  6 in.  wide  respectively,  and  on  the  north  one 
place  9 ft.  wide,  the  whole  length,  from  gutter  to 
gutter,  require  relaying;  and  I unhesitatingly  say 
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danger  of  the  whole  slipping,  perhaps  forcing  the 
parapet,  and  falling  on  to  the  lower  roofs,  with  an 
effect  to  the  timber  and  vaulting  that  must,  at 
least,  be  disastrous  and  expensive  to  remedy." 
Stripping,  recasting,  and  relaying  the  lead  would 
cost,  he  estimated,  at  least  200/.,  and  if  the 
repairs  of  a permanent  nature  which  he  advised 
were  carried  out  on  the  roof  in  the  near  future, 
the  amount  spent  on  the  leads  would  be  almost 
entirely  thrown  away. 

Schools,  Short  Heath,  Stafford.— On  the 
1 2th  inst.  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  opened  the  new 
infant  room  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Schools 
at  Short  Heath.  The  new  infant  room  will  accom- 
modate eighty  infants,  and  may  also  be  used  as  a 
parish  room.  Mr.  M.  Johnson,  of  Wolverhampton, 
has  acted  as  architect,  and  Messrs.  Gordon  & Swann 
were  the  builders. 

Board  Schools,  Blyth,  Northumberland.— 
On  Tuesday  the  new  " Forster  " Board  Schools,  built 
by  the  Cowpen  (U.D.)  School  Board,  were  opened. 
The  schools  are  built  on  a site  half  an  acre  in  extent, 
in  Hambledon-street,  on  a portion  of  the  Thoroton 
Croft  estate.  They  are  two  stories  in  height,  and 
consist  on  the  ground  floor  of  an  infants'  depart- 
ment, and  on  the  first  floor  of  a mixed  elementary 
school,  with  a total  accommodation  for  650  children. 
The  playgrounds  are  throughout  covered  with 
asphalte,  finished  with  Derbyshire  spar.  The 
exterior  walls  of  the  building  are  of  red  brick-work, 
with  red  terra  cotta  strings  and  dressings  to  gables, 
doorways,  &c.  The  contract,  amounting  to  about 
4,000/.,  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  H.  Brown 
& Co.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  of  South  Shields. 

Restoration  of  Smailholm  Church,  Rox- 
burgh.— The  Presbytery  of  Earlston  and  the 
heritors  of  Smailholm  have  approved  of  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Parish  Church.  The  plans, 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Wight,  architects, 
Edinburgh,  embrace,  in  their  entirety,  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  building,  but  at  present  these 
cannot  be  fully  carried  out.  With  the  exception  of 
the  restoration  of  the  chancel  arch  and  gable  for  the 
nave,  the  expenditure  will  be  limited  to  providing 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  worshippers. 
The  work  to  be  now  done  includes  a new  roof  and 
floor,  new  seating,  the  addition  of  a north  transept 
and  vestry,  and  new  ventilating  and  heating 
apparatus. 

School,  Airdrie,  Lanarkshire.— On  the  13th 
inst.  the  new  secondary  school,  which  has  been 
erected  by  the  Airdrie  School  Board  as  a higher 
department  of  Airdrie  Academy,  was  opened.  The 
new  building  is  situated  on  the  lands  of  Mavisbank. 
The  main  building  is  a block  measuring  85  ft.  long 
and  59  ft.  wide,  and  is  of  two  stories  in  height.  There 
are  separate  entrances  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
elementary  education  accommodation  is  confined  to 
the  ground-floor,  while  the  science  and  art  depart- 
ment is  to  be  accommodated  on  the  upper  floor,  and 
will  consist  of  a chemical  laboratory,  balance-room, 
instrument-room,  mechanical  drawing  room,  and 
cast-room,  while  provision  is  made  in  detached 
buildings  for  the  teaching  of  cookery,  laundry-work, 
and  for  modelling.  Provost  Aitken  was  the  architect 
of  the  building.  - 

Schools,  Bill  Quay,  Durham. — The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  Wesleyan  schools  and  vestries 
at  Bill  Quay  have  just  been  laid.  I'he  cost  of  the 
new  buildings  will  be  about  1.700/.  The  architect 
of  the  new  premises  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of  New- 
castle. 


S ANITA R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Drainage  Schemes  near  Goole. — We  are 
informed  that  Mr.  E.  C.  B.  Tudor,  C.E.,  of  West 
House,  Goole,  has  prepared  a scheme  of  drainage 
for  Rawcliffe,  for  the  Goole  Rural  District  Council, 
which  is  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  the  Council  are  making  application  for  the 
money.  Mr.  Tudor  has  also  another  scheme  in  hand 
for  the  Goole  District  Council,  for  the  village  of 
Swinefleet,  together  with  other  drainage  and  sanitary 
improvements  to  private  residences  upon  which  he 
has  been  consulted. 

Electric  Light  Works,  Salford.— The  elec- 
tric light  works  of  the  Salford  Corporation,  situated 
in  Walness-road,  Lower  Broughton,  were  opened  on 
the  7th  inst.  Messrs.  Kincaid,  Waller,  & Manville, 
of  Westminster,  were  the  electrical  engineers  who 
devised  the  scheme.  The  high-pressure  alternating 
system  has  been  adopted,  by  which  the  current  is 
supplied  at  a pressure  of  3,000  volts,  through  con- 
centric copper  cables,  insulated  with  special  impreg- 
nated fibrous  compound,  laid  in  cast-iron  pipes. 
This  pressure  is  reduced  by  transformers  at  con- 
sumers' premises  to  about  100  volts.  There  are  three 
sets  of  engines  and  dynamos  at  the  generating- 
station,  each  set  capable  of  supplying  2,500  8-candle 
power  lamps  alight  at  one  time,  or  to  2,800  lamps 
connected  to  the  mains,  it  being  found  that  only 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  lamps  connected  are  alight 
at  the  same  time.  As  it  is  necessary  to  keep  one  ot 
the  sets  of  plant  in  reserve,  the  producing  power  of 
the  station  is  equal  to  supplying  8,300  8-candle  power 
lamps,  connected  to  the  mains.  The  cables  have  been 
constructed  to  supply  17,000  8-candle  power  lamps. 
The  buildings  were  erected  by  Mr.  Samuel  War- 
burton  for  the  sum  of  6,600/. 


. There  are  three  sets 

, , - ? - . — t »v  — v slow-speed  horizontal  compound  condensing- 

a un  ess  this  receives  immediate  attention  there  is  ' engines  of  200  nominal  horse-power  each,  working 
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at  160  lbs.  pressure,  and  running  at  eighty-five 
revolutions  per  minute.  These  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Browett,  Lindley,  & Co.,  of  Patricroft,  at  a 
cost  of  4,309/.  The  engines  drive  the  alternator 
dynamos  by  means  of  cotton  ropes.  The  dynamos 
and  exciters  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Mather  & 
Platt,  Ltd.,  of  Salford,  and  are  driven  at  the  rate  of 
500  revolutions  per  minute.  Messrs.  Mather  & 
Platt  also  supplied  the  switch-board  and  electrical 
instruments,  the  total  amount  of  their  contract  being 
3,150/. 

Waterworks,  Portsoy,  Banff. — The  formal 
opening  of  the  new  waterworks  for  a second  supply 
of  water  to  the  burgh  of  Portsoy  took  place  recently. 
The  new  reservoir  is  built  of  concrete,  and  is  100  ft. 
long  by  20  ft.  wide  and  7 ft.  deep,  inside  measure- 
ment, and  will  contain  80,000  gallons.  The  new 
supply  is  collected  in  gathering-pipes,  and  yields 
twenty  gallons  per  minute.  A 5-in.  iron  pipe  con- 
veys the  water  to  the  town  from  the  reservoir.  This 
new  supply  just  doubles  the  available  supply  to  the 
town.  The  architect  is  Mr.  M'William,  Portsoy; 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Beveridge,  Cullen  ; and  the  in- 
spector of  works,  Mr.  Cameron,  Elgin. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — At  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  there  is 
an  exhibition  of  competition  designs  for  a Mairie 
at  Asnieres  ; more  than  fifty  architects  have  taken 
part  in  the  competition. The  jury  of  the  compe- 

tition opened  at  Dijon  have  awarded  the  first 
premium  to  MM.  Auban  and  Godefroy,  of  Dijon  ; 
the  second  premium  to  MM.  Brey  and  Rochefitte, 
also  of  Dijon  ; and  the  third  premium  to  M.  Con- 
stant Bernard,  of  Paris.  The  selected  design  con- 
sists of  a large  basement  surrounded  by  balustrades 
reached  by  a staircase  of  six  steps  on  each  face.  On 
this  is  a pedestal  adorned  with  figures,  symbolising 
Honour,  Duty,  Justice,  and  Science.  Above  this  is 
the  pedestal,  decorated  with  the  Gallic  cock,  with 
wings  outspread,  amid  various  symbols  and  in- 
scriptions. The  whole  is  surmounted  by  the 
bronze  statue  of  Carnot,  with  a figure  of 

Fame  at  his  feet.  Another  monument  to 

Carnot  is  to  be  shortly  erected  at  Nolay,  his 
native  town.  On  a pedestal  of  white  veined  marble, 
ornamented  with  symbols  of  Justice  and  War,  is  the 
figure  of  a child  holding  a cartouche  of  red  marble 
with  an  inscription  ; above  this  is  a pedestal  deco- 
rated with  laurels,  carrying  a group  which  represents 
Carnot  dying,  supported  by  a figure  representing 
France.  M.  Falguidre  has  been  commissioned  to 
complete  this  monument,  which  was  commenced  by 
the  late  sculptor,  Roulleau.  Another  monument  to 
Carnot,  to  be  erected  on  one  of  the  public  places  at 
Bordeaux,  is  to  be  carried  out  by  M.  Ernest  Barrias. 

On  Sunday  last,  at  Remiremont,  a monument 

was  inaugurated  in  honour  of  French  soldiers  killed 
during  the  war  of  1870.  M.  Gaudez  is  the  sculptor. 

A statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  executed  by  the 

Duchesse  d'Uzes,  has  been  inaugurated  at  Pont 

a Mousson. A competition  has  been  opened  for 

the  construction  of  a Hotel  de  Ville  at  Montdidier. 

A bridge  is  to  be  constructed  over  the  Rhone, 

between  Barbantane  and  Aramon,  carried  partly  on 
stone  piers,  but  with  a central  suspension  bay  of 

280  metres  in.  length. Two  lines  of  electric 

railway  are  shortly  to  be  constructed  in  the  higher 
Pyrenees,  both  starting  from  Pierrefitte — the  one  to 
Railliere,  near  Cauterets,  the  other  to  Luz  St. 

Sauveur. The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of 

sixty-six,  of  M.  Ancelet,  a pupil  of  Baltard,  who 
obtained  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1851.  He  had  been 
elected  Member  of  the  Institut  in  1892,  in  place  of 
the  late  M.  Bailly.  Amorig  his  works  may  be 
mentioned  the  Chateau  of  Pau,  one  wing  of  the 
Chateau  of  Biarritz,  the  Salle  de  Spectacle  at  the 
Chateau  of  Compiegne,  and  the  Vaucanson  gallery 
at  the  “ Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  " at  Paris. 

Germany. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  national 
monument  at  Berlin  will  be  laid  by  the  Emperor  on 

the  1 8th  inst. The  German  national  memorial  of 

the  Battle  of  Leipsic  (1813)  will  be  erected  near  the 
battlefield,  to  the  south-east  of  the  city.  An  exten- 
sive site  has  been  purchased,  and  a competition  has 
now  been  opened  for  the  design.  40,000/.  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee,  who  have,  however, 
only  reserved  250/.  for  premiums  to  the  competitors. 

Of  the  many  Bismarck  monuments  in  course 

of  erection  throughout  Germany,  the  Bismarck 
Tower  at  Gottingen  is  now  nearing  its  completion. 
The  tower,  which  has  been  built  on  a pro- 
minent hill,  is  65  ft.  high.  The  material  used 

is  stone,  and  the  architect  is  Herr  Gerber. 

The  first  sculptor  engaged  on  the  Marlin  Luther 
monument  for  Berlin,  Professor  Otto,  died  some 
time  back.  His  place  was  taken  by  Herr  Toberentz, 
who  has  also  now  died.  The  monument  is,  how- 
ever, practically  ready,  and  was  unveiled  last  month, 
so  that  a third  sculptor  will  not  have  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  monument  is  in  the  form  of  a statue 
of  Luther  on  a high  granite  pedestal,  surrounded  by 
Melanchton  and  other  prominent  figures  of  his  time. 
Professor  Otto's  commission  was  the  result  of  a com- 
petition in  1885. The  popularity  of  exhibitions 

seems  to  continue  in  Germany,  if  we  look  through 
the  list  of  those  open  this  summer  and  the  number 
planned  for  1896  and  1897.  Of  larger  exhibitions 
open  at  present  we  would  mention  one  at  Koenigs- 
berg,  known  as  the  North-East  Prussian  Indus’rial 
Exhibition  ; another  at  Strasburg  for  Alsace  iodus- 
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tries  ; a third  at  Lubeck,  known  as  the  “North  Ger- 
man Commercial  Exhibition  " ; and  a fourth  provincial 

one  at  Posen. Though  the  site  reserved  for  next 

year's  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Berlin  was  unusually 
large  compared  with  the  ground  taken  up  by  inter- 
national exhibitions  in  other  countries,  the  area  has 
not  been  found  sufficient,  and  another  60,000  square 
m6tres  has  been  leased.  Messrs.  Siemens  & Halske's 
electric  railway  to  the  exhibition  grounds  has  now 
been  taken  in  hand.  Most  of  the  tramways  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  exhibition  will  be  rearranged 
as  electric  tram-cars.  Various  systems  will  be  em- 
ployed, and  a Government  committee  will  examine 
the  merits  of  the  different  systems. The  comple- 

tion of  the  new  house  for  the  Prussian  Diet  is  pro- 
mised by  the  end  of  next  year.  This  building  will 
be  the  first  of  the  proposed  group  consisting  of  the 
homes  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  the  Prussian  Upper 
House,  and  the  Prussian  Ministerial  Offices.  The 
buildings  will  have  a mutual  electric  light  station,  and 

a central  system  of  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  new  addition  to  the  General  Post  Office  at 
Berlin  is  now  well  in  hand.  Room  will  be  found  for 
the  interesting  Post  Office  Museum  in  the  new  wing, 
and  there  will  be  a large  covered  court  for  the  prin- 
cipal exhibits  of  this  collection.  We  would  mention 
that  the  museum  includes  plaster  models  and  plans 
of  every  post  office  in  the  empire.  Most  of  the  new 
structures  are  carried  out  in  brick  in  what  is  called 
the  “Hanoverian"  style.  They  are  generally  very 
perfectly  planned,  as  the  Postmaster- General  has 
made  a specialty  of  his  buildings,  and  allows  his 

Board  of  Works  a very  liberal  budget. The  old 

Opera  House  at  Berlin  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
builders.  The  front  of  the  house  is  to  be  altered, 
and  there  will  be  a new  stage.  The  Royal  Opera 
Company  is  temporarily  housed  in  Kroll’s  Theatre, 
which  has  been  materially  altered  for  this  purpose. 
Unfortunately  this  building  is  most  unsuitable  for 
the  performances,  and  both  the  staff  and  the  audi- 
ence are  subject  to  much  discomfort. Berlin  is  to 

have  a new  Botanical  Garden,  which  will  serve  the 
same  purposes  as  our  Kew  Gardens.  Dr.  Gueike, 
the  head  of  the  German  Botanical  Institute,  has  been 
sent  to  Kew  Gardens  in  order  to  prepare  plans  for 

his  new  conservatories  on  similar  lines  to  ours.- 

The  chief  of  the  Prussian  Government  Board  of 
Works,  Herr  “ Ober  Baudirector " Spieker,  will 
shortly  retire.  This  office  is  the  most  important 
position  open  to  the  permanent  Government  building 
officials. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Journalistic  Enterprise.  — To  create  an 
imaginary  circulation  for  an  architectural  journal 
by  sending  out  thousands  of  copies  of  it  gratis  on  a 
special  day,  and  simultaneously  blowing  trumpets 
about  the  enormous  circulation  attained,  is  an  in- 
genious though  not  perhaps  a very  moral  device, 
and  may  impose  on  the  simple-minded.  But  it 
acquires  a ludicrous  side  when  the  bundles  of 
addressed  wrappers,  prepared  in  advance  for  the 
execution  of  the  project,  are  inadverlently  delivered, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  the  office  of  the  wrong 
journal. 

The  President  of  the  Prussian  Royal 
Academy. — The  new  session  of  the  Prussian  Royal 
Academy  will  open  under  the  presidency  of  an  archi- 
tect. Professor  Ende,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ende 
& Boeckmann,  of  Berlin,  has  been  elected  to  take 
the  President's  chair,  in  place  ot  the  painter,  Pro- 
fessor Becker,  who  held  office  since  1882,  and  lately 
resigned.  Professor  Ende,  who  held  the  Vice- 
President's  chair  for  years,  is  the  second  architect 
who  has  taken  office.  Professor  Fiiederich  Hitzig 
(1376)  was  the  architect  who  preceded  him.  Pro- 
fessor Ende,  who  is  the  recognised  leader  of  the 
German  profession,  not  only  practically  holds  every 
position  of  importance  open  to  architects  who  are  not 
permanent  building  officials,  but  at  the  same  time  is 
a most  popular  figure  with  the  general  public  and  the 
art  circles  of  the  Continent.  Besides  carrying  on  a very 
large  practice  as  a private  architect,  and  being  respon- 
sible for  numerous  public  buildings,  he  holds  office 
in  the  “ Akademie  fiir  Bauwesen,"  and  is  Consulting 
Architect  to  the  various  Ministries  and  public 
authorities.  He  holds  professorships  at  the  Royal 
Technical  College  and  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
masterships  in  various  other  institutions.  It  would 
perhaps  to;  well  to  note  that  Professor  Ende  is  one 
of  those  rare  figures  who  never  appears  to  be  short 
of  time,  especially  for  his  juniors  and  foreigners. 
Among  his  most  important  works  we  would  notice 
the  Japanese  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Government 
Offices,  which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  Builder. 
It  is  curious  for  English  eyes  to  find  the  new 
President,  Herr  Ende,  acting  jointly  with  his 
partner,  Herr  Boeckmann,  as  builders  and  con- 
tractors, but  this  is  by  no  means  unusual  for 
architects  of  standing  abroad  in  whom  clients  have 
full  confidence. 

Sanitary  Inspectors  at  Huddersfield. — 
The  Yorkshire  Branch  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors' 
Association  held  a general  meeting  at  Huddersfield 
on  the  3rd  inst.  The  inspectors  first  visited  the 
Hillhouse  refuse  destructor,  and  returning  to 
Huddersfield  were  entertained  to  lunch  in  the 
Mayor’s  reception-room  at  the  Town  Hall,  by  the 
Health  and  Sanitary  Committees  of  the  Corporation. 
The  members  were  afterwards  conveyed  by  a special 
iram-car  to  the  borough  sewage  outfall  and  purifica- 
tion works  at  Deighton.  These  works,  with  the 
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land,  have  cost  about  100,000/.  Mr.  R.  S.  Dugdal 
C.E. , the  Borough  Engineer,  acted  as  guide,  ar 
described  the  works  in  detail.  Having  returned  1 
the  Town  Hall,  the  members  heard  an  address  fro: 
Mr.  R.  W.  Cass,  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Pudse; 
on  “Some  Important  Details  in  Drainage  ar 
Sewerage."  Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  of  Leed 
President  of  the  branch,  presided.  Mr.  Cass  dea 
chiefly  with  the  defects  noticeable  in  house-drain, 
pointed  out  where  many  of  the  arrangements  we: 
at  fault,  and  laid  a heavy  hand  on  the  too-ofte 
scamped  work  of  the  jerry  builder.  By  a series  1 
diagrams,  photographs,  and  models,  he  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  dwellings  often  becan 
insanitary,  and  how  such  serious  evils  might  t 
overcome.  The  Chairman  moved  a vote  of  thanl 
to  the  Mayor  of  Huddersfield  for  the  cord! 
character  of  his  welcome.  Referring  to  the  subjec 
which  had  been  laid  before  them,  he  said  that 
great  deal  had  been  done  in  late  years,  and  a gre: 
deal  had  been  done  tentatively.  They  were  bit  l 
bit  feeling  their  ground,  and  though  they  were  rigl 
on  the  whole,  there  were  many  details  which  th« 
could  improve  upon.  The  motion  was  seconded  ar 
adopted,  and  the  Mayor  replied. 

Building  Operations  in  the  United  State 
— Everything,  says  the  American  Architect,  poin 
to  a great  increase  in  building  operations  in  the  nei 
future  all  over  the  country.  In  New  York,  whid 
as  the  centre  of  business,  feels  very  promptly  in 
proved  general  conditions,  the  amount  of  building 
already  enormous.  The  number  of  permits  for  tl 
erection  of  new  buildings  during  the  past  six  montl 
is  almost  exactly  twice  as  great  as  the  number  issue 
during  the  corresponding  part  of  1894,  and  the  pr 
portion  between  the  intended  cost  of  the  building 
for  the  two  periods  follows  nearly  the  same  rati' 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  permits  for  alteratioi 
has  not  very  much  increased,  showing  that  tl 
hesitating  season  of  alterations,  which  usual 
precedes  a time  of  confident  and  extensive  buildin 
is  nearly  over,  and  that  New  York,  at  least, 
entering  on  a new  era  of  development.  How  soc 
its  example  will  be  followed  by  other  cities  remaii 
to  be  seen  ; but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  th 
the  prosperity  of  one  part  of  the  country  means  tl 
prosperity  of  all,  and  local  conditions  can  only  in 
slight  degree  delay  or  modify  the  change  whit 
building  interests  have  for  the  last  few  years  lookt 
and  hoped  for. 

Rutty's  Road -Scarifiers.— Messrs.  A.  & 1 
Rutty,  contractors,  of  Bromley -by-Bow,  have  aga 
secured  the  order  from  Her  Majesty's  Commissione 
of  Works  to  break  up  the  whole  of  the  main  roa< 
in  Hyde  Park  and  the  other  Royal  Parks  with  the 
improved  scarifiers,  which  will  be  working  on  the 
jobs  daily  till  the  end  of  September. 

Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  / 
Darwen.— On  the  10th  inst.  the  members 
the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  (Liverpo 
centre)  visited  Darwen,  where  they  were  receive 
by  the  Mayor.  They  were  then  conveyed  to  tl 
Turton  Moor  Fireclay  Works,  where  the  applianc 
and  manufactures  were  explained,  and  the  par 
afterwards  revisited  the  Bull  Hill  Infectious  Diseas 
Hospital,  and  inspected  several  patterns  of  wate 
closets,  &c.,  which  had  been  specially  fixed.  Tl 
party  afterwards  inspected  several  fireclay  works 
the  neighbourhood,  next  journeying  to  Oakenhun 
and  inspecting  the  new  main  sewage  works  of  tl 
Darwen  Corporation,  which  have  been  put  dov 
by  the  Corporation  at  a cost  of  30  000/.  in  cons 
quence  of  the  action  of  the  Ribble  Joint  Committe 
The  works  were  explained  by  Mr.  W.  Stubb 
A.M.Inst.C.  E. 

Chicago  Exhibition,  1893.— The  President 
the  United  States  has  issued,  under  the  authority, 
a special  Act  of  Congress,  a complimentary  diplon 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  countries  which  tot 
part  in  the  Chicago  Exhibition  of  1893.  The  rept 
sentatives  of  Great  Britain  who  have  received  the 
diplomas,  which  acknowledge  “ the  grateful  app» 
ciation  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  Unit) 
States  of  America  for  their  valued  participation  " 
the  Exhibition,  are  Sir  Richard  Webster  and  f 
Henry  Trueman  Wood,  the  Chairman  and  Secreta 
of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  diploma  bears  t 
Seal  of  the  United  States,  and  is  signed  by  N 
Grover  Cleveland,  the  President,  and  by  the  l£ 
Mr.  Gresham,  Secretary  of  State. 

Perth  Builders' Annual  Excursion.— On  t- 
7th  inst.  the  Perth  builders  had  their  twenty-fi- 
annual  summer  outing.  The  trip  this  year  consisti 
of  a drive  to  Crieff  via  Methven  and  back  by  Mt 
hill  and  Auchterarder.  Crieff  was  reached  abc 
half-past  twelve  o'clock,  and  a little  later  dinner  w 
served  in  the  Commercial  Hotel.  Mr.  A.  Beveriqfl 
builder,  the  President  of  the  Association,  occupii 
the  chair.  Various  toasts  having  been  honours 
Councillor  Wood  gave  “The  Town  and  Trader 
Perth."  Mr.  J.  Macfarlane,  with  whose  name  ti 
toast  was  coupled,  said  that  never  in  his  experien 
had  he  seen  anything  like  the  present  activity  in  1» 
building  trade.  He  had  known  it  for  thirty-sev. 
years,  and  in  that  period  wages  had  exactly  double 
That  showed  that  all  classes  of  tiadesmen  and  wo. 
ing  men  must  be  prospering.  Offier  toasts  follow' 

New  Window,  Gkeenhead.— A new  windc 
by  Messrs.  Stephen  Adam  & Co.,  of  Glasgow,  l’ 
just  been  inserted  in  Greenhead  Parish  Chun 
which  is  at  present  in  course  of  renovation.  1 
window,  which  is  a memorial  one  to  Mr.  and  M 
Tullis,  consists  of  three  lights,  divided  into 
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;ctions  ; the  Nativity  of  Christ  being  recorded  in 
le  lower  panels,  while  Christ  in  glory,  with  wor- 
aipping  angels,  is  represented  in  the  upper  panels, 
lues  and  greens  predominate  in  the  upper  portion, 
hile  deeper  blues,  purp’e,  umber,  and  gold  are 
mployed  in  the  lower  panels. 

London  and  Provincial  Builders’  Fore- 
[En's  Association.  — This  Association  intend 
olding  their  second  Annual  Dinner  to-day 
Saturday),  at  “Ye  Olde  Four  Swans  Hostelrie," 
Waltham  Holy  Cross.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by 
Ir.  W.  Ebden,  the  President. 

Scientific  and  Technological  Literature. 
-Messrs.  Chapman  & Hall  have  been  constituted 
ale  agents  in  this  country,  the  Continent,  and  the 
!olonies,  for  the  sale  of  the  important  scientific  and 
ichnological  publications  of  Messrs.  Wiley  & Sons, 
f New  York,  one  of  the  first  scientific  publishing 
ouses  of  the  world. 

Partnership.— Mr.  Jasper  J.  Keif,  of  Waltham- 
:ow,  has  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  Arthur 
lullings,  who  has  recently  been  assistant  to  Mr. 
red.  Chancellor,  F.R.I.B.A.  The  business  will ' 
iture  be  carried  on  under  the  style  of  Keif  & 
lullings. 

Clay’s  “Safety"  Hot-Water  System. — The 
acompanying  diagram  illustrates  this  ingenious 
rstem,  which  is  worth  attention.  It  is  intended  to 
ipersede  all  necessity  for  special  safety-valves  by 
jparating  the  circulating  pipes  carried  through  the 
ouse  from  any  direct  connexion  with  the  boiler,  and 
roviding  for  the  direct  escape  of  steam  as  soon  as 
ie  water  reaches  boiling-point.  The  boiler  is  sup- 
lied  by  the  small  regulating  cistern,  and  the  heated 
ater  circulates  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder, 
nd  as  the  inner  cylinder  is  provided  with  a safety- 
ipe  G,  having  an  open  end,  the  water  can  only 
;tain  2x2  deg.  ; this  iking  so,  the  water  in  the  inner 
flinder  can  only  give  off  212  deg.  of  heat  to  the 
ater  contained  in  the  outer  cylinder,  and  supplied 
om  the  store  cistern.  The  water  from  the  store 
stern  to  the  outer  cylinder  does  not  enter  the 


Section  of  Clay's  "Safety" 
System . 


Hot-water  Supply 


filer ; there  are  two  separate  and  distinct  bodies  of 
ater.  The  water  in  the  boiler  can  only  be  heated 
> to  a definite  and  known  number  of  degrees,  which 
:pends  solely  on  the  height  of  the  small  supply 
item  above  the  boiler.  The  safety-pipe  H,  in  the 
liler  flue,  being  open  to  the  atmosphere,  gives  off 
l heat  received  from  boiler,  when  the  water  within 
reaches  the  boiling-point,  in  exactly  the  same 
anner  as  the  spout  of  an  ordinary  kettle.  The 
fety  pipe  H being  very  short,  and  in  the  boiler 
ie,  can  never  fail  to  give  relief  to  the  boiler  at  all 
nes.  The  regulating  cistern  and  inner  cylinder 
ntain  from  six  to  twelve  days’  supply  for  the 
iler,  in  case  of  prolonged  frost  ; and  if  the  supply 
water  fails  from  any  cause,  the  boiler  cannot, 
der  any  circumstances,  explode,  even  when  sud- 
nly  charged  with  water.  The  only  result 
mid  be  a temporary  stoppage  of  the  hot  water 
pply.  The  patentee  is  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  hot 
.ter  engineer  and  plumber,  of  Liverpool. 
Grosvenor  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
en. — The  tender  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Messom,  of  T wick- 
ham,  has  been  accepted  at  3,000/.  by  the  Com- 
ttee,  for  the  out-patients'  department.  The  in- 
dents' part,  or  main  portion,  will  follow  next  year, 

: drawings  now  being  in  course  of  preparation. 
:ssrs.  Roumieu  & Aitchison  are  the  honorary 
ihitects  to  the  hospital  buildings. 

University  College,  London. — The  following 
:dals  and  prizes  in  connexion  with  architectural 
dy  have  been  conferred  during  the  Session  1894- 
— Fine  Art ; Donaldson  Medal  : — V.  A.  Flower 
ondon).  Prize  ; A.  M.  Watson  (London). 

ird  Class;  A.  S.  R.  Ley  (Brackley). Con- 

uction  ; Donaldson  Medal  : — A.  T.  Coode 
ondon).  Prize;  J.  S.  Heath  (Blackheath). 
rtificates,  3.  J.  N.  Snell  (Bromley).  4.  A.  E. 
cks  (London).  Second  Class  ; F.  Moore 
ckley).  Third  Class;  J.  M.  R.  Alves  (Brazil) 

J.  Freeman  (Blackheath).  H.  T.  Nation  (Bed- 

d). Classes  maintained  bv  the  Carpenters' 

mpany.  Architectural  Drawing  : First  Prize. 


H.  L.  Bunn  (London) ; Second  Prize,  L.  Cabuche 

(London);  Third  Prize,  G Jacob  (London). 

Construction  Drawing.  Prize,  O.  J.  Potter 

(London). Measuring  and  Quantities.  First 

Prize,  F.  Stacey  (London).  Second  Prizes,  eq. 
S.  Green  (London).  S.  Porter  (London).  Third 
Class.  F.  B.  Chester  (London).  Sidney  Ebbs 
(London!.  E A.  V.  Garnham  (London).  A.  S. 
Seaman  (London). 

Cardiff  Free  Library. — This  library  is  to  be 
fitted  with  wrought-iron  electric  light  fittings  by 
Messrs.  Braun  & Co.,  of  Birmingham. 

Building  Regulations,  Rochdale.— At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Rochdale  building  committee  held  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  the  proposed  new  building  regulations  for 
the  borough  were  again  submitted  for  consideration. 
An  informal  discussion  followed,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  most  important 
points  awaiting  settlement  are  contained  in  the 
regulations  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  external  walls 
of  dwelling-houses,  the  making-up  of  footpaths 
running  between  the  backs  of  cottages  built  in  rows, 
and  the  height  to  which  front  walls  should  be  carried 
in  the  case  of  dwellings  provided  with  attic  bed- 
rooms. Originally  the  committee  proposed  to 
stipulate  that  the  external  walls  of  houses  should  be 
at  least  16  in.  thick — instead  of  9 in.  thick,  as 
required  by  the  by-laws  now  in  operation — but  at 
the  last  meeting  it  was  evidently  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Town  Council  would  not  approve  of  this 
change.  Consequently,  though  no  motion  was  sub- 
mitted in  relation  to  the  matter,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  committee  should  not  insist  upon 
the  proposed  stipulation  being  adopted,  but  should 
leave  the  old  by-laws  as  to  thickness  of  walls  un- 
altered. As  to  the  footpaths  between  rows  of 
cottages,  it  was  understood  that  the  owners  of  the 
cottages  should  be  required  to  make  up  the  paths. 
Respecting  the  height  to  which  front  walls  should  be 
carried  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
and  no  definite  understanding  could  be  arrived  at. 
Eventually,  without  any  resolution  being  formally 
adopted,  the  whole  matter  was  adjourned  for  further 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee. — 
Rochdale  Observer. 


AN 


LEGAL. 

IMPROPERLY-COxNSTRUCTED 
STAIRCASE. 

At  the  North  London  Police-court,  on  the  9th 
inst.,  the  case  of  Meeson  v.  Shurmur  was  heard 
before  Mr.  Paul  Taylor.  1 h:s  was  a case  in  which 
the  defendant,  in  the  erection  of  the  Millfields-road 
Board  School,  had  constructed  a staircase  of  wood, 
and  had  formed  the  eotrance-doors  so  that  only 
two-thirds  of  their  width  opened  out,  the  clear  width 
of  each  doorway,  which  could  be  considered  avail- 
able for  exit  in  case  of  panic,  being  only  2 it.  2 in. 

The  District  Survtyor,  Mr.  F.  Meeson,  had  dis- 
approved of  this  construction,  and  had,  under  Sec- 
tion 45  of  the  1855  Act,  served  a notice  of  irregu- 
larity. This  notice  not  having  been  complied  with, 
he  issued  a summons  under  Section  46 

Counsel  for  the  defendant,  Mr.  C.  Glen,  took  a 
preliminary  objection  that  the  magistrate  had  no 
jurisdiction,  quoting  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Car- 
iuthers. 

The  magistrate,  after  perusing  the  case,  decided 
that  he  had  no  jurisdiction.  Summons  dismissed. 


the  building  trades,  of  suitable  rules  for  measuring 
work,  and  the  adjustment  of  contractors’  accounts  ; 
and  (5)  to  establish  branches  of  the  Federation  in 
towns  and  districts  throughout  Scotland,  and  render 
them  suitable  advice  and  assistance  as  required.  Mr. 
David  Heron,  Edinburgh,  was  elected  President  for 
the  current  year,  and  Mr.  John  Adam,  Glasgow, 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Hay,  Dundee,  vice-presidents.  An 
executive  of  twenty-one  members  was  also  appointed. 
The  meeting  was  representative  of  the  leading  towns 
in  Scotland. 

\ » 

MEETINGS. 

Saturdav,  August  17  to  August  24. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Belgian  Summer 
Meeting,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Brussels,  Li6ge,  and  Verviers. 
London  Members  leave  Liverpool  - street  Station  at 
7 15  p.m.,  Friday,  the  16th  inst. ; from  North  of  England 
~’id  March  to  Harwich. 

Wednesday,  August  21. 

Build- rs'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8 p.m. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  August  23  and  24. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers. — 
Meeting  in  Londonderry. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Consolidating  Building  Federations. — At 
the  invitation  of  the  London  Building  Trades  Federa- 
tion, a preliminary  conference  has  been  held  at  the 
Operative  Bricklayers'  Hall,  Southwark  Bridge-road, 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  various  Building 
Federations  throughout  the  country.  The  business 
resolved  itself  into  the  consideration  of  suggested 
rules  for  the  National  Federation,  which  were  ulti- 
mately agreed  to  by  the  delegates,  and  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  various  federations  throughout  the 
country  for  their  ratification.  By  means  of  this 
National  Fedeiation,  over  70,000  organised  build- 
ing workers  will  join  hands  in  defence  of  trade 
interests. 

Federation  of  Building  Trades  in  Scot- 
land.— At  a meeting  of  twenty-three  members  of 
the  Scottish  Building  Trades  Federation,  on  the  13th 
inst.,  at  5,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh,  a constitu- 
tion and  rules  were  formally  adopted,  and  office-bearers 
were  elected.  The  objects  of  the  Federation,  which 
is  composed  of  employers  only,  are  (1)  to  encourage, 
by  friendly  conference  and  otherwise,  the  maintenance 
of  cordial  relations  between  employers  and  operatives 
in  the  building  trades,  and  the  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  all  differences  arising  from  time  to  time  ; 

(2)  to  secure  united  action  in  dealing  with  demands 
made  by  workmen  in  reference  to  wages,  hours 
of  labour,  piece-work,  overtime,  employment  of 
non-union  men,  apprentices,  use  of  machinery, 
and  generally  all  restrictNe  conditions  sought  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  building  trades  ; (3)  to  assist,  as 
far  as  practicable,  local  associations  in  time  of  strikes 
and  on  other  fitting  occasions  by  such  means  as  may 
be  considered  desirable  ; (4)  to  secure  the  recogni- 
tion by  architects,  measurers,  and  others,  of  a fair 
and  reasonable  form  of  contract  between  contractors 
end  their  cu  tomers,  and  to  fur. her  the  adoption,  in  ments,  Sic. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

12,947.— Door  Knobs  and  Spindles  : /.  J.  Sumner  — 
The  screw  in  the  neck  of  the  knob  is  dispensed  with.  In 
this  case  the  neck  is  formed  with  a projecting  rim  or  flange 
on  its  extreme  end,  a semicircular  collar  or  washer  is  cut  to 
fit  on  the  neck,  and  screws  passing  through  the  rose  of  the 
handle  also  fix  the  handle  by  entering  the  collar  or  washer. 

14,168.— Levelling  Instrument:  J.  W.  Shepherd.— 
Several  modifications  of  the  instrument  are  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  angles,  gradients,  and  distances. 
Sights,  a vernier  needle,  and  a carefully-marked  circle  are 
placed  above  a base-board,  whereon  a compass,  level,  and 
graduated  circle  is  also  marked. 

14,027.— Sliding  and  Hinged  Sashes  : H.  A.  Dawson. 
— A pointed  and  hooked  bolt,  with  a spiral  engaging 
spring,  is  the  principal  fastening,  arranged  so  as  to  draw 
the  doors  or  window-sashes  together  and  prevent  rattling. 

15,123-— Chimney  Pot  and  Ventilator  : W.  Peyton. 
— This  improvement  has  reference  to  a former  patent, 
6,545—9',  and  combines  with  trumpet-mouthed  openings 
another  series  of  openings  near  the  top  of  the  central  flue, 
to  increase  the  draught. 

18,210.— Composition  for  Roads,  Pavements,  and 
Floors:  G.  S.Cory. — With  asphalte  or  cement  in  a 
plastic  state,  indiarubber  waste  cut  into  very  small  pieces 
is  mixed,  and  the  whole  pressed  into  blocks. 

18,806.—  Flushing  Cisterns  : C.  H.  Hitching.— To 
obtain  a better  flush  the  valve-way  and  siphon  connexion 
is  made  in  the  form  of  a breeches  piece,  and  a full  way  is 
obtained,  so  that  when  the  handle  is  pulled  an  in- 
stantaneous flush  is  effected,  and  the  siphon  acts  at  once, 
no  abrupt  turns  impeding  its  progress. 

4,438.— Tiles  : /.  T.  Kohler. — The  shape  of  the  tiles, 
the  ridges,  and  edges,  are  made  with  a view  to  fitting,  so 
that,  although  close  expansion  and  contraction  is  allowed 
for,  a special  projection  forms  a weather-proof  joint, 
preventing  access  of  water  between  the  meeting-ridges  of 
the  tiles. 

11,131.— Water-closets  and  Valves:  IV.  and N.  T. 
Thomson. — The  arrangement  of  self-sealing  valves,  supply, 
and  outlet  are  all  modified  and  proportioned  so  as  to  secure 
a sluice,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  sewer-gas 
entering  through  the  cistern.  Several  mechanical  diagrams 
are  given,  and  actions  described. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  29.— 14,351,  R.  Taylor,  jun..  and  L.  Dunker’ey, 
jun  , Machines  for  Sharpening  Saws.— 14,365.  F.  Henber, 
Artificial  Stone  —14.398,  T.  Morton,  Combined  Mechanism 
for  Adjustable  Openings  for  Ventilators,  Gratings,  Sic. 

July  30. — 14,428,  D.  Butterfield,  Door  Check. — 14,430, 
W.  Franklin,  Water-closets.— 14,442,  E.  Von  Lei«tner  and 
H Goetter,  Building  Setts.— 14,463,  D.  Simpson,  Revolving 
Window  Frame.— 14,464,  C.  Kingzett,  Testing  and  Dis- 
infecting Drains. — 14,479,  L.  Clement,  Non-slipping 
Kentish  Ragstone  and  Bitumen  Road-paving  and  Floor- 
ing. 

July  31.— 14,538,  F.  Borland  and  R.  Gould,  Chimney- 
pot or  Cowl  and  Down-draught  Preventer  and  Ventilator. 
— 14.567.  J-  Whelan,  Controlling  the  Admission  of  Water 
to  Cisterns  or  Tanks. 

August  i. — 14,612,  W.  Craft  and  F.  Mash,  Stained 
Glass.— 14,621,  O.  Lauch,  Facing  or  Covering  of  Walls.— 
14,634,  E.  Eliot,  Indicating  Device  for  Doors  and  Gates. 

August  2.  14,062,  J.  Hardy,  Valve  Arrangement  for 

Syphons  used  in  Cisterns.  — 14,663,  W.  Broughton,  Stands 
for  supporting  Theodolites,  Levels,  &c.— 14,664,  E.  Bernard, 
Connexions  for  Earthenware  Water-closets,  Urinals,  &c.— 

14,678,  E.  Fraser,  Gratings  for  Floors,  Footways,  &c. 

14,706,  P.  Varilla,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Apparatus 
for  Excavating  and  Removing  Earth. 

August  3. — 14,716.  J.  Hay,  Wash-out  Water-closet. — 
14.732,  F.  Buckland,  Attaching  Knobs  or  Handles  of  Door- 
fastenings.— 14,744,  S.  Timings,  Swing  Joints  or  Pivots  for 
Windows,  Ventilators,  &c.— 14,752,  T.  Shillito,  Fixing 
Mouldings  to  the  Walls  of  Buildings.— 14,763,  E.  & G. 
Francis,  Safety  Device  for  Windows.— 14,790,  P.  Stuart, 
Blocks  for  Paving,  Flooring,  Landings,  Sic. 

provisional  specifications  accepted. 

12,572. — J.  Morris,  Silent  Spring- Hinge.— 13.108  W. 
Tonks  and  J.  Burn,  Door-Chains  — 13,276,  H.  Vaughan, 
Hanging  and  Fastening  Window  - Sashes.— 13,571,  A. 
Anderson,  Bakers'  Ovens.— 13,720,  E.  Astle  & C.  Terry  , 
Chimney  or  Ventilator-Hoods  or  Cowls. 

complete  specifications  accepted. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

I7i747.  F.  Oliver,  Paint.— 17,797,  J.  Kennedy,  Window' 
fastener. — 11,495,0.  Field,  Ventilators  and  Chimney-tops. 

— 12,064,  E.  de  la  Sauce,  Metal  Window-frames. — 12,866, 
Philips,  Monumental  Stones,  Grave-stcncs,  Monu 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•School  Buildings,  and  Master's  Hou 

Sewage  Scheme 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Sche 


Iunghton  Regis  Sch. 


Hartley  Wintney 
(Hants),  R.D.C, 
Marlborough  (Wilts) 


Sept.  7 
Sept.  2S 
Nov.  9 


CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  Required. 


to  be 

delivered. 


Schools  - — • 

Sewerage  Works  

Engine  House.  Ac.  Stanniugley.  I.eeds  . 
Stabling.  Ac.  Acorn  Tnn,  Bramlev,  Yorks 
Two  Cottages,  Barn  Farm.  Elinstone  .... 
Paving  8everal  Streets  

•Resetting  Boilers 

Alterations.  Ac.  to  Church.  Langwathby 

Assembly  Hall  and  Premises,  Harrogate 
Lavatories.  Ac.  George-street.  Devonport 

Villa.  Alnmouth.  Northumberland 

Factory.  Birtley.  Durham 

Thirteen  Houses.  AnuSield  Plain.  Durham 
Eleven  Cottages.  Road.  Ac  Blaengarw. 

Wales  . . 

Bakery  and  Offices.  Muirkirk.  N B.  ... 
Sewering  and  Kerblng.  Taylor  s road.  Ac. 

Manchester  

Two  Houses.  Terrace-street.  Barusley  .... 

Baptist  Chapel.  Crown-lane.  Maldon. 

Ease*  

Ten  Houses.  Lound.  Kendal 

Pavilion  at  the  Park  

•Stores.  Workshop.  Walls.  Ac  

Kerblng.  Flagging.  Ac 

Granite  Road  Metal  

Schools.  Newark  

Sewerage  Works,  Bedllnog.  Wales  ...... 

•Trial  Borings  

ftewir  Pipes  

•Sewerage  Tank.  Ac •••-■ 

•Covering  River  Med  lock  at  Bradf  srd-road 
Gas  Works 


Harringt-n  (Cumber- 
land) Sch.  Bd 

Gorton  (Lancs)  U.D.C. 
Trustees  of  8.  Varley 

Cheltenham  Corp  .... 
Belfast  Corporation  .. 
Wandsworth  A Clap-  ; 
ham  Un.  

Re\ . W.  Lovejoy  : 

Salvation  Array | 

Northern  Co-op.  80c...  ! 

Comp.  Soc 

do. 



Chelsea  G uardlans .... 

Co  op.  80c"  

Han’ey  (Staffs)  Corp. 
Cokhester  Corp 

Runcorn  V D.C 

Sevenoaks  U.D.C 

I«eio**ter  Corp. 

Gelligaer  and  Rbigns 

R.D.C 

Nottingham  Corp  . . . 

Rugby  U.D.C 

Manchester  Corp 


W.  G.  Scott  Aug.  20 

Lomax  and  Lomax  ..  do. 

•T.  Waugh do. 

8.  -Tackson ■ do. 

Official  do. 

do.  Aug.  21 

do.  do. 

I do. 

H.  E.  A A.  Bown  ....  I do. 

W.  N.  Richards  do. 

M.  T.  Wilson  | do. 

Aug.  22 

G.  T.  Wilson  j do. 

J.  Rees  do. 

do. 

.1.  Bowden do. 

H Crawahaw  do. 

Official  Aug.  2-1 

P.  M.  Beaumont Aug.  26 

•X.  Hutt  n do. 

J.  Lobley  do. 

Official  . . do. 

do.  Aug.  S7 

J.  Mann  00. 

Evemrd  A Pick  do. 

D M.  8.  Gaskin Aug.  •’<! 

D.  G.  Macdonal  1 ...  Aug.  30 

T.  de  Conrcy  Meade  ..  Aug  31 

Official  ..............  do. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


•Broken  Guernsey  Granite 

•Wagon  and  Carts  

•Three  Houses,  Barnet  . . . 

Schools.  Coolkenny,  Mali] 

Granite  Road  Metal  1200  t 
•Excavating  and  Levelling  Site  for  Asylum' 


•Post  Office.  Victoria  Docks  

•Broken  Guernsey  Granite 

♦Blocks  of  Dwellings  for  Working  Classes 

Pier,  Dunbeath  

•Alterations.  Ac.  Workhouse  

•Superstructure  of  Machine  Shop,  Ac 


Romford  U.D.C 

Borough  of  West  Ham 

T.  Smith  

J.  M'Cullagh  ..  .. 

Diss  (Norfolk)  U.D.C. 
Hertfordshire  Lunatic 

Asylum  

Conimrs.  of  H.M.  Wks. 
Brentforl  U D.C.  .. 
LondonCounty  Council 
Caithness  C.C. 


Ste, 


y Union 


Aqueduct  from  Loch  Katrin 
•Underground  Convenience  . 
•Mortuary,  Coroner's  Court,  I 

•School  Buildings  

New  Roads,  Pembroke-avem 


Williams  A Robinson, 

Lim 

Glasgow  Corp 

Limehouse  Bd  of  Wks. 


do. 


Additions  to  Manufactory.  Birmingham.. 
Villa.  Bourne  End,  near  Maidenhead  . .. 
Club  House,  Leeds  


Additions  to  All  Saints'  Church,  Pon- 

tnrdawe,  Swansea  

Additions  to  Academy,  Fraserburgh,  N.B. 

Shop,  Residence,  Ac.  Roden-st.  Belfast 

Additions  to  Hanhnra  Tabernacle,  Bristol 

C ttage,  Murtle,  Aberdeen  

~ rvoir,  Old  Town,  near  Hebden  Bridge, 


Yor 


Laundry,  "Eccles" 


Glengariff, 


West  Ham 
Trustees  of  Valiance 

Estate  

Ingall,  Parsons  A Co. . . 
T.  C.  J.  Williams  .... 
South  Ward  Liberal 
Club  Co. 


T W.  Willard  . 

J.  M.  Gale  

Official  . ... . 


Clayton  A Black . 
Bateman  A Baten 
J.  Sawyer 


A.  Gilbertson K.  H.  L.  Barker 

.las  Souttar 

w J.  Moore  

I J.  H.  La t rc be 

........  I Matthews  A Mackenzi 


i Judscu  A Moore  . . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Clerk  of  Works Swansea  T.C 

•.surveyor  Croydon  U.D.C  . 

Draughtsman i Wolverhampton  Corp. 

•Surveyor | St.  Gecrge-tbe-Martyr 

I Southwark  Vestry  . . 

•Inspector  of  Nuisances  Beckenham  U D.C  .. 

•Borough  Surveyor's  Assistant | Guildford  Corp 


Aug.  is 
Aug  31 


Thou  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  »n  this  Humber.  Competition,  p.  Iv.  Contracts,  pp.  It.,  vl.,  vii  , and  Till.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvi.  and  xvili. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  RErORT. 

July  31. — By  Douglas  Young  : 26,  Somerleyton-rd., 
Brixton,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  52/.,  400/.  ; 11,  St.  Paul's- 
rd.,  Kennington,  u t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  32/.,  215/.— By 
Glasier  Sens  : “ New  House  Farm,"  234  acres,  West 
Chiltington,  Sussex,  f,  3,000/.;  “Hatches  and  Park 
Farms,"  196  acres,  f.,  2,400/.  ; “ Southlands  Farm,"  151  a. 

2 r.  38  p.,  f.,  2,250/. — By  Furber,  Price,  6°  Furber : 21, 
Betterlon-st.,  Long  Acre,  f.,  r.  50/.,  700/.  ; f.g.r.  of  30/., 
Sardinia  - st.,  Strand,  reversion  in  9 yrs.,  1,350/.  ; 
52,  Stanhope-st.,  f.,  area  1,640  ft.,  r.  70/.,  2, pool.— 
By  A'.  Tidey  &“  Son  : 16,  Addison-rd.  North,  Kensington, 
u t.  48  yrs.  g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  55/.,  500'. ; 1 and  2,  Florence 
Villas,  De  Beauvoir  Town,  u.t.  29  yrs„  g.r.  13/.,  r.  84/., 
425/.  ; 29,  Londesborough-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  69 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/,  r.  30/.,  300/.  ; 110,  Evering-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs., 
g.r.  10 /.,  e.r.  70/.,  700/. 

August  1.— By  A.  Barton  : 9 and  ii,  Taunton-rd.,  Lee, 
Kent,  u.t.  64  Yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  72/.  16s.,  475/.— By  C.  C.  &• 
T.  Moore : F.g.r.  of  4/.  4s.,  Heath-st.,  Stepney,  reversion 
in  30  yrs.,  no/.:  322  and  324,  Mile  End-rd.,  Mile  End,  f., 
r.  103/.,  1,530/.— By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &•  Thomas : 
59,  63,  and  85,  St.  Quintin-av.,  Kensingten,  u.t.  84 
yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r.  133/.  10s , 990/.:  7,  The  Avenue, 
Brondesbury,  u.t.  63?  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  ico/.,  1,175/.— 
By  Nciubon  b*  Co  : 326,  Gray’s-inn  road,  King's  Cross,  f., 
r.  90/.,  2,040/.;  “The  Marquis  of  Lome  ' bee* house, 
Goswell-road,  St.  Luke’s,  f.,  r.  75/.  ; 1 and  3,  Gee-st., 
f.,  r.  37/.,  1.720/.;  5 10  21,  Gee-st.,  f.,  r.  247/.,  2,845/.; 
18,  Cloth  Fair,  Smithfield,  f.,  r.  32/.,  385/.  ; 55  and 
56,  Middleton-sq.,  Pentonville,  u.t.  17.  yrs.,  g.r.  20/., 
r.  120/.,  635/.  ; 1 and  3,  Victoria-rd.,  Finsbury  Pk.,  u.t. 
79 J yrs.,  g r.  15/.,  r.  76'.,  790/.;  14  and  no,  Philbeach 
Gardens,  South  Kensington,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  38/., 
r.  i3s/.,  2,170/.  ; 44,  46,  and  50,  Lillie-rd.,  Bromp- 
ton,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.,  r.  150/.,  1,040/.  — By 
A.  J.  Sheffield:  18,  19  and  iga,  Railway-st.,  Bromley, 

f. ,  r.  80/.  12s  , 795/.  ; 1,  Byron-st.,  f.,  r.  28/.  12s.,  250/.  ; 
7 and  9,  Abbott-rd.,  Poplar,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r. 
76/.  14s.,  575/.  ; 4°  and  42,  Arcadia.st.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 
nil.,  r.  46/.  16s  , 300/.  ; 81,  Brunswick-rd.,  u.t.  474  yrs., 

g. r.  4/.,  r.  31/.  4s.,  195/. ; 24,  Chadbourn-st.,  Bromley,  u.t. 
47  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  r.  19/.  10s.,  75/.:  157,  Salmon  s-lane, 
Limehouse,  f.,  r.  26/.,  325/.— By  Seagrave,  Brvwett , <5^ 
Taylor:  41  and  43,  Prebend-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r. 
to/.  1 os. , r.  78/.  : 425/.  ; 47,  Prebend-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs  , g.r. 
61.  6s.,  r.  38/.,  250/.  ; i,  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  Queen  Adelaide- 
rd.,  Penge,  u.t.  54  yrs  , g.r.  30/.,  r.  230/.,  1,700/.  ; 8,  9,  10, 
and  n.  Queen  Adelaide-rd.,  u.t.  43  jrs.,  g r.  13/.,  r.  146/., 
Sool.  ; 12  to  16,  and  18  to  20,  Queen  Adelaide-rd..  u.t. 
54  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  r.  420/.,  3,115/.  ; “ Hamilton  House  " and 
‘‘St.  Leonard's,"  St.  John's-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r. 
140/.,  965/. 

August  2. — By  R.  A.  Not  ley : 3,  Mitre-ct.,  City  of 
London,  f.,  r.  155 /.,  3,650/. — By  Newman  &A  Newman: 
Two  enclosures  of  land,  Copthorne-rd.,  Burstow,  Surrey, 
10  a.  2 r.  iop.,  f.,  162/.;  “The  Recreation  Ground," 

3 a.  2 r.  34  p.,  f. , 50/.  ; a freehold  farm  and  two  enclosures, 
33  a.  1 r.  13  p.,  f.,  850/.  ; two  enclosures  of  land, 
3 a.  3 r.  17  p.,  f.,  151/.;  two  enclosures  and  an  orchard, 
7 a.  3 r.  15  p.,  f.,  181/. 


August  6. — By  Debenham,  Tewsoti,  <5r*  Co. : 35,  Clifton- 
gardens,  Maida  Vale,  u.t.  53^  yrs..  g.r.  7/.,  425/  — By 
Dcwsett,  Knight,  Sa  Co.:  “Lily  Villa,"  Fordwich-next- 
Sturry,  Kent,  f. , 240/. 

August  7. — By  Langridge  Areeman  : “West  Bank," 
Borough  Green,  Kent,  and  68  a.  2 r.  1 p.,  f.,  4.150/.;  The 
Old  School  Cottages,  f.,  r.  16/.  i8s.,  130/. — By  E.  IV. 
Richardson  Son  : 17,  19,  21,  23,  26,  28,  30,  32,  and  34, 
Rowsell-st.,  Bow,  u.t.  79J  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  r.  243/.  2s.,  1,200/.; 
59,  Aldemey-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  65/.,  510/.; 
15,  Modbury-st.,  Kentish  Town,  and  1 to  14,  Modbury-yd., 
u.t.  54$  yrs  , g.r.  20 /.,  r.  125/.,  990/.;  21  and  23,  Mont- 
pelier-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  ill.  10s.,  r.  60/., 
420/. 

August  8. — By//.  C.  Newson:  Sawtry  Lodge  Farm, 
Sawtry  All  Saints,  Hunts.,  124  a.  3 r.  14  p.,  f.,  1,200/. — By 
Farebrother , Ellis,  Clark,  dr>  Co.:  132,  Fenchurch-st., 
City  of  London,  a redeemed  land-tax  of  7/.  17s.  £d.  per 
annum,  205/. — By  IV.  A.  Blake  more  : 15,  Dacre-st.,  West- 
minster, and  3 cottages,  f.,  r.  50/.,  area  1,580  It..  1,090/. — 
By  Newbon  Co. : 78  and  80,  Devonshire-rd.,  Holloway, 
u.t.  S7lyrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r.  66/.,  675/.  ; 6,  Marlborough- 
rd  , u.t.  625  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  r.  38/,  310/.  ; 155,  Isledon-rd., 
u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  15s.,  r.  36/.,  315/. ; f.g.r.  of  7/.  10s., 
Blake's-rd.,  Peckham,  reversion  in  73  yrs.,  155/.;  18  and 
19,  Walmer-rd.,  Plumstead,  f.,  r.  52/.,  470/.;  “ Enever 
House,"  Colworth-rd.,  Leytonstone,  f.,  r.  30/.,  370/.  ; 
; 37.  Wightman-rd.,  Hornsey,  f.,  r.  39/.,  545/.  — By 
IVeatherall  6*  Green:  F.g.r.  of  78/.  15s.,  Lynton-rd., 
Acton,  reversion  in  82  yrs.,  2,210/.  ; f.g.r.  of  124/.  5s., 
Pierrepont -rd.,  reversion  in  82  yrs.j  3,510/.;  f g.r.  of 
170/.  3s.,  Rosemont  - rd.,  reversion  in  82  yrs.,  4,730/.; 
f.g.r.  of  21/.,  Mayfield-rd.,  reversion  in  82  yrs.,  5S0/.  ; 
fg.r.  of  31/.  ios.,  Creswick-rd.,  reversion  in  82  yrs, 
910/. ; f.g.r.  of  21  /.,  Brett’s- pi.,  reversion  in  . 82  yrs., 
530/.;  f.g.r.  of  60/.,  The  Green,  Stratford,  reversion  in 
79  yrs.,  1,580/.  ; f.g.r.  of  52/.,  Romford-rd.,  reversion 
in  79  yrs.,  1,480/.;  i.g.r.  of  84/.  ios.,  Swaton  - rd., 
Bromley-by-Bow,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  1,710/.  ; i.g.r. 
of  107/.  5s.,  Fairfoot-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  2,080/. — 
By  A.  Robertson:  F.g.r.  of  19/.,  The  Broadway,  Bexley 
Heath,  reversion  in  30  yrs.,  530/.  ; f.g  r.  of  3/.,  The  Broad- 
way, reversion  in  27  yrs.,  135/.;  “Elizabeth  Cottage," 
Hampden-rd.,  Friern  Barnet,  L,  155/.;  a freehold  plot  of 

land,  Colney  Hatch-lane,  64/.;  f.g.r.  of  6/.  6s.,  Lordship- 

lane,  Dulwich,  reversion  in  72  yrs.,  170/.  ; f.g.r.  of  61., 
Landcroft-rd.,  reversion  in  84  yrs.,  155/.;  f.g.r.  of  SI.  8s., 
Heber-rd.,  reversion  in  76  yrs.,  220/.  ; i g.r.  of  14/.,  Heber- 
rd.,  reversion  in  72  yrs.,  3654  ; f.g.r.  of  10/.,  Heber-id., 
reversion  in  8i  yrs.,  255/.  ; six  freehold  plots  of  land, 
Vicarage-rd.,  Leyton,  616/.  ; live  freehold  plots  of  land, 
Benhill-td.,  Sutton,  248/.  ; f.g.r.  of  23/.,  Victoria-rd., 
reversion  in  72  yrs.,  610/.  ; f.g.r.  of  10/.,  Victoria-rd., 
reversion  in  71  yrs.,  270/.:  11  and  12,  Selden-ter.,  Nun- 
head,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  275/. 

August  9.— By  C.  & II.  White:  25,  Hackford-id., 
Brixton.  u.t.  3 yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  8s.,  r.  22/.  2S.,  30/.  ; 27,  29,  and 
31,  Hackford-rd.,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  75/.  14s.,  96/.  ; 66, 
68  and  70,  Abbey-st.,  Bermondsey,  f.,  r.  120/.,  2,010c  ; 55, 
Abbey-st.,  f.,  r.  52/.,  495/.  : 1 to  6,  Fendall-st..  f.,  r.  122/. 
4s  , 790/. — By  R.  Reid:  F.g.r.  of  235/.  4s.,  Elgin-cres., 
Notting  Hill,  reversion  in  56  yrs.,  6,290/.  ; 85,  87,  89,  and 
91,  Grove-lane,  Camberwell,  f.,  e.r.  150/.,  1,220/.  ; 96  and 
98,  Camberwell-grove,  f,  r.  34/.,  710C  ; f g r.  of  32'., 


Camberwell-grove,  reversion  in  23  yrs.,  renewable  for  l 
further  term  of  99  yrs.  on  payment  of  a fine  of  32/.,  720/. 
f.g.r.  of  30/.,  Grove-lane,  reversion  in  23  yrs.,  renewable 
for  a further  term  of  99  yrs.  on  payment  of  a fine  of  30/. 
650/.;  “The  Hollies,"  Queen’s-rd.,  Richmond  Hill,  u.t, 
62  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  ios.,  r.  95/.,  700/  ; 1,  Elm  Mews,  u.t.  6s 
yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  ios.,  r.  15/.,  190/. 

[1 Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  .or  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  j i.g.r.  foi 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  foi  leasehold  ; e.r.  foi 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  pe: 
annum ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  fo 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


2/1 S/O 
2,'5-0 

»/®0 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0 
Teak.  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0 
Sequoia. U.S.  ft  cu  1I10 
Asti.  Canada  load 
Birch,  do. 

FJin.  do. . 

Fir.  Dantsic,  Sic. 

Oak.  do 

Canada  

Pine.  Canada  red  0/0/0 
Do.  Yellow  ...  215/0 

Lath.  [Jam sic.  fa t b 41  o/o 
St.  Petersburg. . 5/0/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 4I10/0 

Odessa,  crown. . . . 4/10/0 
Deals,  Finland 
2nd  & iststd  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  . . . 9/10/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow  7/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0 

Swedish 7/0/0 

White  Sea 7/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  22/0/0 

Do.  do.  2nd 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c. 

Do.  Spruce,  1st. . 

Do.  do.  3rd  and 


7/o/o 


7/0/0 


i5/io/o  i; 
8/5/0  ic 
9/0/0  11 


2nd  . 


New  Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep, 


Do.  2nd 

Other  qualities— 
Cedar,  Cuba. -ft. 

Honduras,  &c. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo. 


0/9/6  1 
0/6/6  1 
0/4/6 

% 


Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobascodo  >’o. 
Honduras  do.  . . 
Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose.  Rio 

Bahia 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/ 
Walnut,  Italian.. „ 0/0/3  0, 


Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/12/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  49/10/0 
Best  selected  . . 50/5/0 
Sheets,  strong..  56-0/0 

Chili  bars 46  126 

YE  LLO  WM  ’TALlt  0/0/4  -=  it 
L E A D — Pig, 

Spanish  ....ton  n’0/0 
English  com. 

brands  1 1 , 1 : 

Sheet.  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  122/0 


1 t/3'l 


Pipe  . 


ZINC  — English 

sheet  ton  18/10/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 19/0/0 

Tin— Straits 64/0/0 

Australian 65/0/0 

English  Ingots.  67/0/0 

Banca 65/10/0 

Billiton  65/0 '0 


64/ to/] 
65/ic/' 


OILS. 

Ltnsetd  ton  20/17/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  24/0/0 
Do.  Ceylon  .....  22/10/0 
Palm.  Lagos  ....  22/c/o 
Rapeseed,  English 

pale 22  5/0 

Do  brown  20/15/0 

Cottonseed  reC  . 17/15  '0 

Oleine 20/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5 9 0 

Do.  black 4,6/0 

T AR  — Stockholm 

barrel  196/0 
Archangel 0/14/6 


[Communications  for  insertion  nnder  this  heading 
ould  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
t later  than  io  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.  \ 

\BERDEEN.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a shop,  Methlick, 
Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  W.  Clark,  architect,  Methlick,  Aberdeen:— 
Masonry. — AJexander  Forbes,  Ellon 


Methlick 

ABERDEEN  — Accentei  for  the  erection  of 
lithv.  Badenscoth,  Rothie  Norman,  for  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
r.  Wm.  Clark,  architect.  Methlick  : — 

Masonry. — William  Crutckshank,  Eastcrton  Logie, 

Pitcaple,  Aberdeen  I 

Joinery.— h.  St  W.  Hendry,  Wartle,  WarthiU,  Teniers 

Aberdeen  rex  reeds 

Slating.  — J antes  P.  Pini.  Fyvie,  Aberdeen [ ^,3:0. 

Plastering.—].  St  J.  Hutcheon,  Methlick,  Aber- 
deen   J 

BARNET.— For  the  supply  of  500  tons  of  Leicestershire,  or  othei 
'or  the  South  Minims  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  Greenway, 
irveyor  of  Highways,  Potters  Bar  :— 

Croft  Granite  Company,  Leicester 10s.  8d.  per 

BERWICK-ON-T WEED. — For  relaying  a portion  of 
reet  with  wood-paving,  for  the  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Di 
orough  Surveyor,  Berwick-on-Tweed  : — 

Armstrong,  Addison,  & Co.,  Sunderland ,£454 

BRADFORD  (Yorks.). — For  the  construction  of  brick-sewers 
reet-works.  for  Messrs.  Dobson.  Roper.  & Hargreaves.  Mes 
l.  B.  Woodhead  & Son.  surveyors.  18,  Exchange,  Bradford  : — 

hodes  Bros .£828  15  6 I Hy.  Wilson  .£658  r 

ibez  Williams  756  5 o Matthew  Hall  656  5 n 

jseph  Robinson  692  19  4 Walter  Barraud 62s  17  n 

. Kellett 6co  o o A.  Naylor  & Son. 

ohn  Parker 684  9 2 | Scholes.Clecklieaton*  624  0 1 

• Accepted. 


BRADFORD  (Yorks.). — For  the  erection  of  two  houses.  Moor 
ark  View,  KUlinghall-road,  for  Mr.  William  Firby,  engineer,  New- 
,ne,  Laisterdyke,  Bradford.  Mr.  Fred.  Holland,  architect,  358, 
/akefield  road,  Bradford  : — 

Masonry  —Samuel  Ross 

Joinery.— James  Schofield  

Plumbing,  — J oseph  H Martin 

Plastering.— Andrew  Taylor  

Slating.— am.  & Nelson 

[All  of  Bradford.] 


ENFIELD.— For  pulling  down,  rebuilding,  and  fitting  up  the 
“George  Inn"  public-house.  Market-place.  Enfield  Town,  for 
Messrs.  Savill  Bros , Ltd.  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  architect,  3, 
Crooked-lane,  E.C. : — 

J.  & H.  Cocks 

Hearle  A-  Farrow  

W.  Shunnur 

J.  Bentley  (accepted)  — 

L.  St  W.  H.  Patman  (late) 

FYVIE  (Aberdeenshire).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a house, 
South  Faddon  Hills.  Millbrex,  for  Mrs.  Mitchell  Fanner,  Bruckle- 
seat.  Fyvie.  Mr.  W.  Clark,  architect.  Methlick,  Aberdeen: — 
Masonry. — William  Thom,  Keithfield.  Tarves 
Carpentry. — James  Gordon. Tillycairn  byOld  * 

Slating. — J ames  P.  Pini.  Fyvie  

Plastering  and  Cementing.—}. Sc], Hutcheon, 


BKICKET  WOOD  (Herts.).— For  alterations  and  addit .. 

lansteads  House.  Messrs.  Pridmore  & Anderson,  architects,  High- 
treet,  Watford.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Stamp  : — 

Irightman £'.43°  I Redhouse £1,312 

leal 1,394  Larable  

liskin  1,370  Wiggs 

.'off  Bros 1.329  | Davenport,  London* 

• Accepted. 


BRIDGEND  (Glam.). — For  laying,  Are., 

1.680  yards).  Llanharan.  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
lurley,  engineer.  10,  Bridgend  road.  Tondu  : — 

•2rdner  & Happer-  I Rhys  Jones,  Bridgend*£8o 

field £147  00  * Accepted. 

tames,  Chaplin,  & Co.  136  4 6 | 


BRIGHTON.— For  the  supply  of  granite  spalls,  for  the  Towi 
ouncil.  Mr.  F.  J.  C.  May,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Brighton  : — 

Quantity 


Kneeshaw,  I.upton,  & Co 

J.  Runnalls 

Mountsorrel  Granite  Co 

C.  J.  Van  Praagh  & Co 

Mowlen  & Co  

R.  J.  A:  L.  Fennings  

W.  Griffiths 

J.  Hamley  

J.  Sommerfeld  

T.  K.  Freeman  . ...  

Kent  Road  Maintenance  Co.. 

Gravesend  * 

A.  & F.  Manuebe.  London  • 

• Accepted  for  3.000  tc 


BRISTOL.— Accepted  for  tl: 


of  public  street  improvi 


.j.  Surveyor,  Parochial  Offices,  St.  George.  Bristol : — 

John  Williams,  St.  George,  Bristol  . £37519  7 Section  No.  1 

Thomas  & Webb,  ,,  ,,  ..  53  4 1 

George  Jones,  „ „ „ 5M  3 

,.  ••  ,,  -•  209  8 1 

Tohn  Williams,  ,,  „ ..  32  5 5 

F.  Martin,  ,.  „ ..  184  11  u 


CARDIFF.— For  forrain 
io  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  . 

fall,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  Borough  Engineer  ; — 

r Penhevad-lane,  Paget-tane  East,  Paget-lane,  Red  Lava 

East,  a ‘ 

James  Rich 

Ellis  & Davies.  Cardiff' 

For  Penhaad- 

Ellis  & Davies  •••£946  £ 

James  Rich.  Cardiff* 9>4  S 

For  Church-terrace  ( carriage avay.  footpath  >.  an  i save 

£365  *2  • 

ft  Davies 339  * 7 ! 

Rich.  Cardiff* 282  9 ( 

[ AUan'sJane  not  yet  settled.] 

•Accepted. 


CARDIFF.— For  rebuilding  Wesley  Chapel,  Charles  - st 
Cardiff,  for  the  Tiustees.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  Richard 
iudgen,  architects,  18,  St.  Mory-street,  Cardiff:— 


lenry  Force  . 
).  J.  Davies.. 
J.  Dav 


••£5.850 

5,6'S 


Shepton  & Son  

E.  R.  Evans  Bros 

E.  Turner  & Sons 

Henry  Davies 

E.  F.  Richards  A:  Co.  . 

Lattey  & Co. , Barry*  . 

Accepted. 


CHARLBURY  (Oxon.).— For  additions,  Are..  to  Finstock  and 
awler  ScheoL  Mr.  Geo.  Castle,  ar,  hitect,  Woodstock  : — 

1 Kitchin  £310  I W.  Barnes,  Witney*  £2; 

fastie  Bros 505  | * Accepted. 


CHELMSFORD. — For  the  erection  of  shop,  Are..  Moulsham- 
reet.  lor  Mr.  T.  J.  D Crainphorn.  Mr.  F.  Whimiore,  architect, 
r,  I>uke-street,  Chelmsford:— 

L Kennell  £378  I E.  West £3*5 

loss  & Co 360  | F.  Johnson,  Chelmsford*  ..  31  j 

• Accepted. 


CLAYTON-LE-MOORS. — Accepted  for  the  execution  of  p; 
'd  sewering  works,  Mill-street,  lor  the  Urban  District  Cot 
ir.  A.  Dodgeon,  surveyor,  Clayton-le-Moors  :— 

Abraham  Broadley,  Clayton-le-Moors £139  8 1 


GOOLE.— Accepted  for  the  erecti 
E.  C.  B.  Tudor.  C.E  , Goole  :— 

E.  Turner,  Snaith £472 

HALIFAX. — Accepted  for  additions  to  " Oddfellows' Hall."  for 
the  Society  of  Oddlellows,  Manchester  Uriry.  Messrs.  Horsfall 
& Sons,  architects,  Lord-street  Chambers,  Halifax.  Quantities  K” 
architects : — 

Masonry. — Henry  Jenkinson,  Halifax £810  o o 

Carpentry,  Ere. — Gaines  He  Sons,  Halifax  398  o o 

P limbing,  &-c.— N ay  lor  & Son,  Halilax  160  o o 

Plastering,  Crc.—  F.  Collins,  Halifax  127  10  o 

Lighting  and  Ventilating. — Donald  & Lime, 

Glasgow  47  16  6 

TY/rr/g.— Doulton  ft  Co..  London 81  o o 

Painting — Spencer  & Son,  Halifax  24  5 o 

Ironfounding.— Hargreaves  & Co.,  Halifax 4417  o 

HARWICH.  — For  the  erection  of  schools,  playgrounds,  and 
closets,  &c..  on  the  Bathside,  for  the  Harwich  School  hoard.  Essex. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  architect,  Colchester,  Clacton-on-Sea,  and  Harwich. 
Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

Latrines  and  Boundary 
Schools.  Drainage.  Walls  Tota 

Chambers £2,995  £s62  o £620  o £4.175 

_ irett  & Sons....  3.975  575  ° 620  o 4.170 

E.  West  2.900  545  o 620  o 4.065 

F.  Dupont 3.933  527  0 588  o 4.045 

S.  Paimenter 3,859  575  o 540  o 3.974 

Smith,  Beaumont,  A: 

Dawscn,  Harwich*  2 774  557  10  614  10  3 946 

* Accepted  for  schools  and  latrines. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  three  villa  residences 
the  Dartmouth  Park  Hill  and  Magdala-roads,  at  Highgate  :— 
Kerry  A:  HolMdge  £865 


LONDON.— For  painting  and  repairs  to  be  done  at  the  Metro- 
politan Benefit  Societies’  Asylum,  Bail  s Pond-road,  London,  N.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Potter,  architect  :— 

G.  Flaxman  £283  o I S.  Hayworth  & Sons, 

W.  J.  Galloway 2-110  Kingsland  (accepted)  ..£226  o 

H.  Dearsly 242  o H.  Coulson 225  o 

Taylor  A:  Son  237  o I F.  Dawes  225  o 


3,  4,  and  6-in.  Pipes. 
Per  Ton. 
ir  Iron  Co.  ..£4  12  6 


. Pipes.  Irrrg, 
:rTon.  Per  Ton. 

£4  s r 


HEREFORD.— For  the  erection  of  three  houses  in  Westfaling- 
street,  on  the  Ryeland  Estate.  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Davies,  architect, 
6,  St.  John-street,  Hereford: — 

Jos  Mason £570 


F.  Green £448 

C.  Dealing  A:  Son 303 

H.  H.  Hollingsworth....  387 

Small  & Sons  35° 

S.  Hayworth  A:  Sons  ..  359 


| F.  Dawes  £3*9  ' 

|.  Walker  280  1 

R.  J.  Young,  Barbican* 

| R.  J.  Amos  t 

I • Accepted.  t Withdrawn. 


IDLE  (Yorks). 

Memorial  Vestry"  at  Holy  Trinity  Church.  Messi 
’.  H.  Bakes,  architects,  Calverley  Chambei 
. s.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

Conies  Muigatioyd,  Idle  nr.  Bradford  £550 


dings,  for  the  fi 
th.  Lincoln. — 


• Accepted. 


KNIGHTON  (Radnorshire).— For  taking  down  existing  pi 
and  erecting  two  semi-detached  residences  in  Bridge-street.  L 
Charles  Langford.  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Davies,  architect,  St.  John-s 
Hereford  : — 

J.  Hickman  (at  schedule  of  prices). 


LEOMINSTER.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Burgess- 
street,  and  other  alterations,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel.  Mr.  E.  G.  Davies,  architect.  6,  John-street,  Hereford: 

’ ’ Davies  £348  1 

'atkins.  Leonunstei* 347  1 

* Accepted,  exclusive  of  painting,  fittings.  Are. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  erecting  new  bank  buildings,  shop  and 
ms  over,  and  two  dwelling-houses,  at  junction  of  High-street  and 
;tim's-lane,  Hampstead,  ior  Lloyds  Bank,  Limited.  Mr.  Horace 
id,  architect:— 

H.  G.  DavenaU,  49,  Roderick-road,  Gospel  Oak  ....  £10,015 

LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  pulling  down  old  and  erection  of 
six  new  houses  and  shops.  Willow-walk  and  Highgate-road,  Kentish 
Town.  Mr.  Zephaniah  King,  architect,  171,  Victoria  - street, 
Westminster : — 

Chas.  Morley  Hazell £2.4c° 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a chimney-shaft,  130  ft.  in  height, 
for  the  Shoreditch  Vestry.  Messrs.  Kincaid,  Waller,  St  Manville, 
engineors,  29,  Great  George-street.  Westminster.  S.W.  :— 

W.  Neil £3.420  I Manlove.  AUiott,  A:  Co.. 

Yates  & Co 3.270  London  and  Nottingham 

Myles  & Warner  3,167  | (accepted) £2.683 

LONDON.— For  additions  to  No.  14*.  Rye-lane.  Peckham.  Mr. 

I.  R.  Manning,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

F.  & F.  11.  Higgs £52?  I J.  O.  Richardson  £802 

Holliday  & Greenwood 005  Battley  (accepted) 781 

Aldridge  Bros 815  | 


LEYTON  (Essex).— For  making-up,  A-c. 

Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Dawson,  i—n.,  iown 

Adamant  Stone  Paving. 

G.  Wilson £*.774  I Adamant  Stone  Co 

W.  S.  Wadey  1.752  W.  Griffiths 

J.  Jackson 1.670  R.  Ballard,  Child's-hill, 

G.  J.  Anderson  1,658  I N.W.* 

[Engineers  estimate,  £*,692.) 

Victoria  Indurated  Paving. 

W.  s.  Wadey  £*.457  I R.  Ballard 

Victoria  Stone  Co *.332  J.  Jackson,  Grove  House, 

W.  Griffiths  *.330  Leyton* 

G.  J.  Anderson  1,289  I 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £1,389  ] 
Roadmaking,  Drainage,  £rc, 

W.  S.  Wadey  £2,158  I W.  Griffiths  , 

G.  Wilson 1,041  R.  Ballard,  Child’s  Hill,' 

J.  Jackson 1.0231  N.W.* 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £1,244.] 

Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  pulling  up  old  vaults  at  ir.  Charirg 
Cross-road,  W.C.,  and  erecting  and  completing  new  vaults,  for  Mr. 
E.  J.  Tulk.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Howard 

. O.  Richardson,  Albert  Works.  Peckham £*23 

[No  competition.] 


. . '.  "Charles  Watkins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  1 
Fricker : — 

Colls  & Sons £5.950  I Downs £5,5; 

Lascelles  5.946  J.  O.  Richardson  5.1. 

Munday  A:  Son  5,819  | Chessum  St  Son 5.1. 


£*.284 

£*,21! 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  drainage  works  to  be  carried  out 
at  Portland  Town  Police-station,  (or  the  Receiver  for  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District.  Mr.  John  Butler,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Thurgood 


Sr  Son  £2.225 

Hart  Bros 2.215 

Perry  & Co 2.210 

Holloway  Bros.  2.200 

Scrivener  Ar  Co 2,100 

:r  St  Son 2,187 


J.  O.  Richardson  , 

Higgs*  Hill  

Lathcy  Bros 

Gordon  & Sons  . . . 
J.  H.  Newman 
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_ LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a 
Green,  for  the  Receiver  for  the  Meti 
John  Butler,  architect.  Quantities  by 
• ■£*.50- 


A.  Kellett  

Hart  Bros 

Holloway  Bros 

Lawrence  & Sons 

Perry  & Co 

Grover  & Son  


4.C37 


new  police-station  at  WiUesden 
ropolitan  Police  District.  V- 
y Mr.  W.  H.  Thurgood  : — 

trivener  & Co ,£4.027 

Willmott  & Sons 3-905 

Lnthey  Bros 3,^87 

Higgs*  Hill* 3.944 

J.  H.  Newman  3.900 

• Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of 
the  Hampstead-road.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman.  architect, 
by  Mr.  Goss  :— 

HwfiS  & Hill  . V £6.234  I H.  J.  WiU.ams  . . . 

I’atman  .V  Folberingbam  6.025  Gtegar  

11.  E.  Nightingale 5 99  , Tom's 

Perry  A-  Co 5 *99  I Wall 

Lawrance S.sS°  | Scrivener 

«°yee ; . 5.850  J.  O Richardson 

\ email.  Danes.  & Co 5.797  I. amble  

Simpson  S’  Son  5.704  | 


orphanage  in 


5-391 

S-.138 

5-3>S 


LONDON.— For  alteraticns  and  additions  to 
pubhc-house,  Loughborough  Junction.  Mr.  W. 

No  quantities : — 

Turtle  & Appleton £1.580  0 I Maxwell  Bros 

L O.  Richardson ..no  o Drew  & Cadman , 

Peacock  Bros.  1.065  o I Powditch  & Co 930 


....£1,027 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  " Queen  Victoria  " 
public-house.  Woolwich,  for  Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  J.  O.  Cook,  architect 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks  •— 

Monday  & Son  £,.240  I Procter Aw 

Kirk  .Si  Randall 1,203  j-  O.  Richardson  986 

Holloway  lcg8 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  No.  12.  Pall  Mall.  S.W.  Mr  E 
cyans  Cronk.  architect.  No  quantities  supplied :— 
MW&8S&? C5B  I HuasO.il,.. 


J.  O.  Richardson  6]4 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  new  premises  at 
No.  135,  Rye-lane.  Pcckham.  S.E.,  for  Mr.  H.  T.  Holdron.  Mr 
Allan  Stuart,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Stamp  :— 

r^itiV  c £6.668  I Wm.  Smith  £5.587 

£°“  * S°ns~ • • • 6.638  Killey  & Gayford  5,870 

[?°maay  ft  Greenwood  . . 6.333  J.  O.  Richardson  5 eL 

Eduards  & Medway 6,114  I Parker  (accepted)  


,^0fiDSN'~ForJb"ildinfr  an  additional  story.  &c.,  at  Nos.  154 
and  156.  Drummond-street  for  Mkcr  TTovs.il  v.  r-„  . 3 


r For  kerbing,  &c.,  Engleheart-road.  Catford,  for  the 

Lewisham  Board  of  Works  :— 

'■^“v.e £t.c92  0 o I Fry  Bros £780  o c 

W-Wadey..... 875  o o I H.  Woodham.  m,  1 9 

T hit  fl? , - Ca  '•  829  o o Blackheath  Hill  77i  0 c 

Tuff  & Mis  kin 8.9  7 -o  I • Accepted.  7/ 


-ONDON.— For  erecting  a temporary  floor  over  the  1st  clas^ 
inuning-baths,  at  Tibberton-souarc.  Upper-street.  Islington,  fo 


M*Co';",niSi!0ner5°f  B?th,s,  anil  Wash-houses,  for ''the  Parish”of  St. 
noifo.ii  <oMr‘  A-  Vessel  Tiltman,  architect,  6,  John-stree:. 


“i  I «'•  E.  Mitchell £254  o 

J- CotUt. 495  o I F.  T.  Chinchen  240  o 

K A Yerbury  & Sons  ..  3,0  0 I Thompson  & Beveridge  240  o 

Macfarlane  Bros 27S  o W.  Laurence  225  0 

A.  H.  Lascelles 265  o I 


anVwi^h^TZ 5r1Pau'line  and  repairing  works  at  the  Public  Baths 
rISwS  Homsey-road.  Islington,  for  the  Commissioneis  of 
5 Si??h0USeSJor  ,l,e  Parish  of  St-  Mary.  Islington.  Mr. 
A.  Hessell  Tiltman.  architect.  6.  John-street.  Bedford-row,  W.C.  :- 

A-  Dowse  & Co £279  | Wm.  Wells  A to 

F T.  Chmchen 247  Barrel!  &•  Power  "',63 

“XUf:.::::::::::  « ■» 


airON.?>ON  ~A-?cei',e<1  for  in,ernaI  and  external  renovations  and 
decorations  at  St.  .Michael’s  Church,  Chester-square.  London, 


T.  F.  Williams,  30,  IV 


n-place,  Pimlico £460 


LONDON. — For  decorative  and  • 

47.  Nevern-square,  South  Kensington 
surveyors.  185,  Earls  Court-road,  S.W.  .— 

*’’•  Heath  £3=0  o o I Holdstock £263  1 

7 6 J.  Whitaker.  Earl's 

o o | Court-road  * 254  11 

• Accepted. 


H.  Smitii  & Son.. 


_ DOHDON-— Accepted  for  decorations.  Sec.,  29.  Penymem-road. 
Court  road*  Dgt0n’  Messrs'  Morley  & Letts,  surveyors,  185,  Eari  s 
F.  T.  Williams.  32.  Moreton-place,  Pimlico £i70 


MIDDLESBROUGH. — Accepted  for  the  execution  of  sewerage 
works,  for  the  South  Bank  in  Normanby  Urban  District  Council. 
MMaValry  TV.H°PPer'-9  E'.  Surveyor.  Town-hall.  South  Bank. 
Middlesbrough.  Quantities  taken  olf  by  the  contractor  :_ 

J.  Howe  & Co.,  Park-read.  West  Hartlepool £4,3*7 

[Engineer's  estimate  fer  the  woik,  £4,583.] 


M ITCHAM— For  the  v. > 

Robert  M.  Chart,  architect  and 

J ■ Burges £,,395  | E.  J.  Bumand £1.325 


Ate.,  at  the  "Royal  Six  Bells”  public-house.  High-street.  Colliers 
Wood.  Mitcham,  for  Messrs.  Nalder  & Collyer's  Brewery  Co..  Ltd., 

ssr mSuSssil*1'  chi“'  ■*  ves"y 

E.  J.  Bumand £259  | j.  Burges £330 


MITCHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  cottages  at  West 
Fields.  Mitcham,  for  Messrs.  Mizen  Bros.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Chart, 
architect  and  surveyor.  Vestry  Hall.  Mitcham,  Surrey  :— 

klKE?:: &3°  £<r  ” 


D.  Stewart 480  1 


RUABON  — For  the  erection  of  house  and  shop.  Cefn.  Messr 


Davies  & Moss,  architects,  59.  Hope-street,  Wrexham.  Quantiti 

hir  the  arrhiterfc  - 


w T‘  ^Dnes  £s>5  I S.  Moss,  Coedpoeth. 

Hulse  Bros 500  | Wrexham  (accepte. 


(accepted) £457 


SELLACK  (Herefordshire). — Accepted  for  the  supply  of  a steel- 
rope  suspension-bridge  over  the  River  Wye,  for  the  Reveiend. 
Augustin  Ley  and  Bridge  Committee.  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Davies,  archi- 
tect, St.  [ohn-stieet,  Hereford  -. — 

Exclusive  of  Fixing  Bridge. 

Louis  Harper.  Aberdeen £322 

For  Pier  Abutments.  Anchor  Blocks.  Foundations,  and  Masonry 
I Fork,  to  c.rr.-y  the  Bridge. 

John  Pieece,  Maiden £450 

SIDC I P.— Accepted  for  new  shop-front  and  fittings  at  No.  3, 
High-street,  for  Messrs.  Kearley  & Tonge,  Limited:— 

Buckeridge  Bros.,  Kensington  £243 

[Two  ether  tenders.] 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT.— For  the  erection  of  school  building5 
at  the  Mount  Penkhull  for  Deaf.  Dumb,  and  Blind,  for  the  United 
School  Boards  of  this  District.  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  & Sons,  archi- 
tects, Howard-place,  Hanlev.  Quantities  by  architects  :— 

Wm.  Whitfield £12,4(3  o I N.  Bennett  £10.75^  o 

Wm.  Cooke 11.232  0 I J.  Bagnall 10,596  o 

H.  P.  Embrey 11.2:0  o T.  Godwin  10.200  o 

C.  Comes 10.999  to  T.  R.  Yoxall,  Stoke  • . 10,130  0 

G.  Ellis  10,989  0 I * Accepted. 


STRATFORD.— For  the  erecti 
Messrs.  E.  Herring.  Giles,  A:  Co. 
revt.  Klngston-upon-Tbames  — 

lU.loway  Bros £5 

Brown.  Son.  & Blomfield  4 
Jarvis  & Son 


A.  Wallis  . 

H.  Hol’mgworth. . 
J.  W.  Falkner 


4.693 


Killby  & Gayford £4.484 

lohnson  & Co 4,47s 

S.  Scott 4.40, 

Calnan  & Co 4.396 

W.  Gladding.  Whitechapel*  4,126 

’ Accepted. 


WANSTEAD.— For  the  supply  of  i.coo  tons  Guernsey  granite 
n Quenast  stone,  for  the  UrDan  District  Council:— 

Per  ton. 
s.  d. 

G.  G.  Rutty  12  6 Guernsey. 

A.  F.  Manuelle  12  6 

R.  & F.  Fennings 12  7 ,, 

Mowlem  & Co 12  3 
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* Passage  behind  Guardians'  Office.  ) Barry-street. 

I Street  from  Orford-lane  to  Hardy-street. 
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, . Cowgate,  Peterborough  :- 


(accepted) £470 


vt. of  Shops  and  Oranary  at  Dulevich.— We  are  asked  to 
state  that  the  tender  by  Mr.  A.  Hood  for  this  work,  which  we 
published  in  our  issue  of  the  3rd  inst.,  p.  93,  was  based  upon 
altered  and  revised  plans  and  specification,  and  was  subsequently 
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The  Paris  Sanitary  Exhibition , 

1895. 

HE  law  which  has 
recently  been 
passed  necessitates 
that  the  whole  ot 
the  house  drainage 
of  Paris  shall  be 
rearranged,  within 
the  next  three 
years,  to  bring  it 
into  conformity 
with  the  system  which  exists  in  England, 
.and  it  has  naturally  called  a great  deal  of 
attention  to  sanitary  matters.  It  is  not, 
•therefore,  surprising  that  an  International 
Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Appliances  should 
'have  been  inaugurated  as  a preliminary  step 
in  this  desirable  direction.  The  exhibition 
has  been  opened  since  the  first  day  of  June 
in  the  Palais  des  Arts  Liberaux  in  the  Champ 
■de  Mars,  one  of  the  buildings  erected  for  the 
'last  Paris  Exhibition.  Owing  to  its  being 
incomplete  in  some  of  its  details,  we  have 
refrained  from  reporting  upon  it  until  now. 
The  exhibition  will  remain  open  until 
•September  15.  Engineers,  architects,  and 
manufacturers  have  been  specially  invited 
lo  take  part  in  the  exhibition,  and  an  appeal 
has  been  addressed  to  Englishmen  interested 
•in  sanitation,  though  the  reply,  represented 
by  the  number  of  English  exhibitors,  cannot 
be  called  encouraging.  There  are  ten  | 
■classes  in  the  exhibition,  representing  the  ' 
‘hygiene  of  dwelling  - houses,  municipal  1 
'hygiene,  prevention  of  infections,  demography  j 
.and  sanitary  statistics,  sanitary  science,  I 
hygiene  applied  to  infancy,  industrial  and  ' 
professional  sanitation,  alimentary  hygiene, 
■hygienic  clothing  and  physical  exercises.  j 
Amongst  the  English  Committee  of  Patrons 
■appear  the  names  of  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  Sir  , 
Robert  Rawlinson,  Professor  W.  H.  Corfield, 
Sir  Henry  W.  Acland,  Sir  Philip  Magnus ; 
Messrs.  Shirley  J.  Murphy,  and  A.  R. 
Binnie,  of  the  County  Council ; and  Messrs. 
J.  Wright  Clarke  and  Reynolds. 

It  is  a matter  of  some  regret  that  the 
headings,  or  subdivisions,  which  are  quoted 
above,  should  not  have  governed  the 
arrangement  of  the  exhibits.  These,  how- 
■ever,  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  a 


somewhat  haphazard  manner.  Consecutive 
interest  and  means  of  comparison  are 
absent,  and  some  of  the  interest  is 
wanting  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  present.  The  exhibition  may  be 
considered  an  interesting  one,  though, 
from  an  English  point  of  view,  it  is  a matter 
of  some  surprise  that  so  few  representative 
firms  have  contributed  to  it. 

M.  H.  Mouret,  engineer,  of  Paris,  exhibits 
some  charming  specimens  of  opaline  laminae, 
or  porcelain,  invented  by  him,  in  the  shape 
of  bricks  and  slabs  for  wall-linings ; this 
mateiial,  which  is  of  a very  even  colour  and 
high  glaze,  has  been  apparently  extensively 
used  in  lavatory  tops,  table  and  counter  tops, 
and  other  similar  purposes,  for  which  it  is 
admirably  suited.  The  decorative  qualities 
of  this  material  are  equally  good,  and  some 
of  the  painted  plaques  are  charming.  It 
claims  to  be  especially  useful  in  bath-rooms 
lavatories,  water-closets,  operation-rooms, 
laundries,  kitchens,  milk,  butchers’,  and 
tripe  shops,  and  the  long  list  of  hospitals, 
railway -stations,  and  other  buildings  in 
which  it  has  been  used,  shows  that  it  is  a 
material  which  merits  the  popularity  which 
it  enjoys.  In  an  adjoining  stand,  Messrs. 
Piet  & Co.,  of  Paris,  exhibit  many  examples 
of  lavatory  and  water-closet  apparatus,  in 
which  the  opaline  laminee  above  referred  to 
is  utilised  in  an  effective  way.  Their  exhibits 
of  needle  and  shower-baths  are  also  interest- 
ing. Their  water-closet  pans  in  earthenware, 
some  with  vertical  sides  and  a nozzle  for 
the  water  discharge  at  the  back,  which  has 
no  rim  to  distribute  its  discharge,  ate 
certainly  new  to  us.  The  use  of  a polished 
brass  supply-pipe  from  the  water  waste- 
preventer  to  the  pan  is  an  improvement 
which  might  be  more  usually  adopted. 
Messrs.  Piet  & Co.’s  fittings  for  large  and 
small  laundries  are  also  excellent.  The 
Compagnie  de  Salubrite  de  Levallois-Perret, 
Rue  Victor  Hugo,  exhibits  its  apparatus  for 
treating  draining  adopted  by  the  town  of 
Levallois-Perret,  which  partly  consists  of 
removing  obstructions  before  putting  the 
drainage  into  a pipe  of  small  diameter. 
There  are  some  good  specimens  of  stoves 
for  disinfection  on  an  adjoining  stand, 
exhibited  by  M.  F.  Dehaitre,  of  Paris ; these 


seem  to  have  been  used  in  well-known 
institutions.  The  linen  is  enclosed  in  a 
galvanised  wire  cage,  which  runs  into  a 
cylinder  with  heavy  iron  doors  at  each  end, 
a system  of  valves  then  completes  the  work, 
the  position  of  the  cylinder  being  at  the 
division-wall  between  the  two  rooms,  so  that 
the  disinfected  clothes  are  removed  from 
the  cylinder  in  a different  room  free  from 
infection.  The  exhibition  contains  many 
photographs  of  actual  disinfecting  chambers 
in  use  by  municipalities  around  Paris,  which 
clearly  show  these  machines  in  use.  The 
stall  of  M.  J.  Croppi,  of  Paris,  contains  some 
good  specimens  of  sanitary  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  earthenware  lavatory  and  water- 
closet  basins  of  English  origin,  of  which 
the  fittings  have  been  procured  in  Paris. 
Most  noticeable  amongst  these  is  a very 
neat  appliance  in  the  form  ol  an  attach- 
ment to  the  supply-pipe  to  the  water 
closet-pan  ; a small  bottle  of  creoline  is  so 
placed  that  the  rush  of  water  of  each  pull 
releases  a quantity  of  disinfectant  to  accom- 
pany each  discharge.  M.  Croppi  also  exhibits 
a lifting  mahogany  seat  with  an  ingenious 
double-hinged  lid,  which  provides  a smaller 
seat  suitable  for  a child's  dimensions. 
M.  H.  de  Montricher  is  one  of  several 
engineers  who  has  exhibited  plans  of  pro- 
jected urban  and  other  drainage.  The 
particulars  of  filter  installations  and  water 
supply  to  public  and  private  buildings  ex- 
hibited by  M.  G.  Carre  are  very  complete, 
and  demonstrate  the  various  applications  of 
his  system,  such  as  placing  a filter  at  the 
side  of  a sink,  a filter  in  a kitchen 
or  office,  a large  filter  placed  in  the 
basement  with  the  water  taken  direct ; 
another  alternative  is  a filter  placed  in  the 
basement  with  the  water  in  separate  services 
for  drinking  and  washing  purposes  ; a filter 
installation  in  basement  with  elevating 
reservoir  assuring  a pressure  of  filtered  water 
on  upper  floors.  Another  plan  shows  a filter 
or  reservoir,  where  the  pressure  is  nil  or 
insufficient,  the  filtered  water  being  forced  to 
a higher  level  by  a pump.  Some  illustrations 
are  also  shown  of  an  installation  made  at 
l’Hopital  International,  Peau.  Specimens  of 
lavatory  basins  have  been  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Campbell  of  Larbert.  At 
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an  adjoining  stand  the  Nadien  Compound 
Syphon  Company,  of  Harrow,  is  repre- 
sented. This  syphon  is  a series  of  six  lead 
pipes  of  graduated  sizes  and  lengths,  bent 
to  form  syphons,  the  ends  of  the  six  pipes 
being  brought  into  one  discharge  pipe  ; as  a 
consequence  these  six  pipes  acting  at  the 
same  moment  are  likely  to  give  a very 
powerful  discharge,  useful  in  all  kinds  of 
cisterns,  but  especially  so  for  urinals ; 
though  an  absence  of  a sufficient  water 
supply  prevented  us  applying  a practical 
test  at  the  time  of  our  inspection.  Messrs. 
Claughton  Bros.,  of  Bramley,  near  Leeds, 
exhibit  some  good  specimens  of  lead  pipes, 
traps,  and  other  plumbers’  fittings,  of  sound 
workmanship  and  material.  M.  Victor  Fran- 
cois, of  Paris,  shows  a button  arrangement 
for  emptying  a flushing  cistern  attached  to  a 
water-closet,  instead  of  a cumbersome  pull 
or  plug.  The  action  of  the  syphon  is 
induced  by  pressing  a button,  which  imme- 
diately liberates  the  air  contained  in  the  bell 
covering  the  syphon  in  the  flushing-cistern, 
and  induces  the  action  of  the  syphon.  This 
arrangement  appears  to  be  a good  one,  and 
reduces  the  exertion  to  a minimum.  The 
iron  and  lead  traps  of  M.  Francois  are  also 
good  of  their  kind.  The  Patent  Gully  Com- 
pany, of  Nottingham,  also  show  their  road- 
gully,  with  its  double  trap  and  means  of 
cleaning  same. 

M.  Henry  Coppin,  of  the  Rue  St.  Lazare, 
also  exhibits  his  system  of  fans,  or  bellows, 
applied  to  forges.  This  system  could  be 
admirably  adapted  to  a smoke-testing  appa- 
ratus for  drains.  Cremation  is  represented  in 
the  Exhibition  by  the  Societd  de  Cremation, 
who  send  an  excellent  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  their  crematorium  and  colum- 
barium, and,  with  a view  to  accentuating 
their  usefulness,  particulars  are  given  of  the 
putrefaction  of  bodies  in  different  stages. 
M.  G.  Guyon,  architect,  submits  the  designs 
for  a group  of  workmen’s  dwellings 
constructed  in  1892-93.  MM.  Cauthey, 
Hausmann,  & Co.,  of  Paris,  have  on  view 
some  models  of  an  arrangement  for  venti- 
lating rooms  by  means  of  double  sheets  of 
glass  and  a space  between  to  give  an  up- 
ward tendency  to  the  inlet  current.  Messrs. 
Howatson  & Co.,  of  Neuilly,  have  on  view 
particulars  of  the  system  of  purification  and 
filtration  of  drainage  water  which  has  been 
adopted  in  a large  number  of  English  towns. 

The  goods  on  view  of  the  Society  des 
Produits  Ceramiques  et  Refractaires  de 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  are  of  excellent  quality, 
and  are  mostly  water-closets  and  glazed 
sinks  of  good  material.  An  innovation,  in  the 
shape  of  a lifting  seat  to  a pedestal  water- 
closet,  is  shown  by  omitting  the  front 
portion,  which  is  most  liable  to  be  soiled, 
and  is  practically  useless.  Amongst  the  few 
English  firms  who  are  represented  in  this 
exhibition,  Messrs.  Oates  & Green,  of 
Halifax,  are  to  be  found  with  a show 
of  large-sized  drain-pipes,  glazed  sinks,  and 
other  materials  for  which  they  are  justly 
noted.  The  well-known  firms  which  comprise 
the  Leeds  Fireclay  Company  are  represented 
by  a good  show  of  porcelain  baths,  puro  and 
Titan  closets,  porcelain  sinks  and  lavatories, 
glazed  bricks,  Hall’s  hanging  tiles,  Gregory’s 
locking  tiles,  and  Shepwood’s  bricks.  As 
such  well-known  firms  as  Messrs.  Cliff  & 
Sons,  Brooke  & Sons,  the  Burmantoft  Com- 
pany, Ingham  & Sons,  and  the  Wortley  Fire- 
clay Company  are  incorporated  in  the  above 
company,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  goods 
exhibited  are  of  high  quality.  Portable 
buildings  constructed  with  a wooden  frame 
and  two  layers  of  canvas  are  shown  by  the 
Societe  des  Constructions  Hygieniques. 
These  are  suitable  for  hot  countries,  and  are 
ventilated  in  the  roof.  The  Societe  des 
Creches  of  Paris  supply  interesting  parti- 
culars of  their  work  and  their  buildings, 
with  photographs  and  plans.  Their  work 
appears  to  be  growing  in  Paris. 

Ventilating  tubes,  with  draft  induced  by 
water-jet,  are  exhibited  by  M.  L.  Bessiere ; 
these  are  almost  identical  with  the  /Eolus 
Waterspray  Ventilator,  which  is  fairly  familiar 
to  all.  The  amount  of  water  used  appears 


to  be  the  obstacle  to  general  adoption,  but 
this  may  be  rectified  by  the  more  general 
adoption  of  water-meters.  An  interesting 
specimen  of  English  plumber’s  work  comes 
from  the  Shoreditch  Municipal  Technical 
School ; it  is  a simple  arrangement  of 
soil  and  ventilating  pipes  with  trap  for 
water-closet,  and  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Quelch  and  A.  W.  Walter,  registered 
plumbers  ; we  are  glad  to  notice  it.  Another 
interesting  exhibit  is  provided  by  the  Union 
des  Femmes  de  France,  which  has  shown  a 
tent  fully  equipped  with  all  medical  neces- 
saries for  supplying  aid  to  the  wounded  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

We  are  obliged  to  own  to  a feeling  of 
disappointment  in  the  exhibition  as  an 
international  one,  especially  as  regards 
sanitary  fittings  in  which  we  do  not  consider 
that  the  French  can  be  compared  to  our  best 
manufacturers.  Many  of  the  latter  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  and  all  sections  of 
the  exhibition  are  not  well  represented  by 
exhibitors.  We  have,  however,  been  much 
struck  by  the  particulars  supplied  by  many 
; French  municipalities  as  to  their  means  of 
carrying  out  their  drainage,  water-supply  and 
I other  duties,  and  foremost  amongst  these  is 
I the  exhibit  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  showing  by 
: means  of  models,  plans,  and  illustrations,  the 
' course  and  development  of  their  drainage, 

! the  origin  and  course  of  the  Parisian  water- 
! supply,  the  means  adopted  for  veterinary 
! sanitation,  disinfection  and  preservation  of 
! bodies  in  the  Morgue,  and,  last,  but  not  least, 
t he  cleaning  and  watering  of  their  streets,  in 
which  London  is  very  far  behind  Paris  in 
every  respect. 


A NEW  GRANITE. 
jHE  granites  of  Newry,  in  Ireland, 
are  well-known  in  the  market. 
Their  pleasing  blue-grey  tints  and 

1 fine  grain  have  placed  them  high 

in  the  estimation  of  large  granite  users, 
especially  for  ashlar  and  polished  work.  A 
new  variety  of  the  stone  has  recently  been 
put  on  the  market  which  fully  sustains  the 
excellent  character  generally  borne  by  the 
Newry  stones.  It  is  known  as  “ Altnaveigh 
dark  granite,”  and  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows  : — The  colour  of  the  stone  in  the 
rough  is  dark  grey ; when  fine-axed  it 
becomes  lighter  in  tint,  as  do  all  highly 
crystalline  grey  building  stones.  On  being 
polished  it  assumes  a deep  blue  tint,  and 
bears  a close  resemblance  to  certain  Aber- 
deen granites,  especially  one  from  Cairn- 
gall,  near  Peterhead.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  Dalbeattie  grey ; but  is  much  darker 
than  either  of  the  materials  men- 
tioned. Compared  with  other  Newry 
granites  the  peculiar  spotted  appearance 
(imparted  to  the  stone  by  the  felspar  having 
a tendency  to  become  porphyritic),  so 
characteristic  of  the  Bessbrook  varieties,  is 
just  noticeable  in  the  Altnaveigh  stone,  but 
the  small  white  specks  in  the  latter  are  more 
numerous.  In  thin  transparent  sections 
under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  be 
thoroughly  crystalline  ; there  is  no  matrix, 
therefore,  and  the  strength  of  the  stone  lies 
in  the  interpenetration  of  each  other  by  the 
mineral  constituents,  and  the  cohesion  of 
these  latter  to  one  another.  The  principal 
minerals  present  are  quartz,  plagioclase 
felspar  and  biotite  mica.  The  quartz  exists 
in  a granulated  condition,  filling  in  the 
irregularities  left  by  the  other  minerals  and 
locking  the  whole  together.  The  plagioclase 
felspar  which,  in  the  majority  of  granites 
used  for  building  purposes,  is  twinned,  thus 
presenting  many  points  of  weakness,  is  clear 
and  free  from  striations  in  the  Irish  stone 
under  consideration,  only  the  smaller  crystals 
exhibiting  that  structure.  A very  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  feature  in  the  stone  is  the 
zonal  structure  taken  on  by  the  larger 
felspars,  which  reminds  us  more  of  American 
than  British  granites.  The  mica  is  not  very 
abundant ; it  occurs  as  brown,  irregular 
crystals.  Speaking  generally,  the  micro- 
examination of  the  Altnaveigh  stone  shows 
it  to  be  of  a durable  character,  and  the  only 


unfavourable  point  in  it  is  the  presence  of 
iron  pyrite,  which  is  apt  to  become  weathered, 
producing  brown  stains  and  patches-.  There 
is  not  much  of  this,  however,  in  the  rock. 
The  freshness  of  the  felspar  is  a good  omen  ;. 
in  most  granites  that  mineral  is  much 
decomposed,  and  presents  a hazy  appear- 
ance. The  comparative  absence  of  mica  is- 
also  favourable  from  the  polishing  point  of 
view ; it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  a> 
good  polish  on  that  mineral,  and  where  it 
exists  in  abundance  the  surface  of  the 
polished  stone  is  usually  pitted.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  stone  is  271,  which  is  rather 
high,  the  majority  of  granites  not  surpassing 
2*66.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to-  the  basic, 
character  of  the  felspar  and  the  presence  oF 
iron  pyrites.  This  quality  renders  it  fit 
for  marine  works,  for  which  stones  of  high 
specific  gravity  are  especially  suitable. 
As  a road  - metal  the  Altnaveigh  stone- 
could  not  be  recommended,  primarily 
because  of  the  granulated  condition  of  the 
quartz  and  its  brittleness.  For  paving 
stones  and  kerbs  it  would  doubtless  do- 
very  well.  The  material  is  practically 
non-absorbent  ; samples  we  placed  in  water 
for  fourteen  days  did  not  turn  the  scale  at 
more  than  half  a grain,  which  might  well  be 
due  to  adherent  moisture.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  favourably  impressed  with  this  mate- 
rial, which,  we  understand,  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  locally,  though  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  not  having  been  hitherto- 
introduced  to  the  market  in  any  large 
quantity,  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
new  granite. 


NOTES. 

HE  daily  press  gave  currency- 
this  week  to  a report  that  the 
Duke  of  York’s  Column  in 
Waterloo-place  is  in  a dangerous- 
condition,  that  the  newel  stairs  have  par- 
tially collapsed,  and  that  the  joints  of  the 
stonework  are  opening.  We  have  authority 
for  stating  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in 
these  statements,  but  a few  remarks  about- 
the  column  may  be  of  interest  just  now. 
The  column,  in  memory  of  Frederick,  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  who  died  on  January  5, 
1827,  was  erected  in  1830-3,  on  the  site- 
of  the  southern  portion  ot  Carlton  House 
— originally  built,  of  red  brick,  for  Henry 
Boyle,  Lord  Carlton,  on  a piece  of  ground 
leased  to  him  by  Queen  Anne  in  1709  and1 
bequeathed  by  him  to  his  nephew,  Lordi 
Burlington,  the  amateur  architect,  and  en- 
larged by  Henry  Holland  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1783-4.  This  column,  for  which- 
every  soldier  of  all  ranks  contributed  a day's 
pay,  or  about  25,000/.  in  all,  was  designed,, 
after  the  Tuscan  style,  by  B.  Wyatt,  Nowell 
being  master-mason.  The  shaft,  its  surface 
fine-axed,  is  of  red  Peterhead  granite  ; the- 
lower  pedestal  is  grey  Aberdeenshire  granite. 
Westmacott’s  bronze  statue  of  the  Duke  in. 
his  robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was 
raised  on  April  8,  1S34;  it  weighs  7 tons- 
7 cwt.,  and  is  13  ft.  6 in.  high.  The  total 
height  of  the  column  is  123  ft.  6 in.,  its  lower 
diameter  is  11  ft.  7 in.,  and  the  upper  dia- 
meter is  10  ft.  2 in.  The  column  is  a speci- 
men of  a style  of  monument  which  is  an 
resthetic  folly,  and  of  which  we  hope  no  more- 
will  be  erected ; but  as  a historical  London 
landmark  it  should  be  preserved  and  kept  ii> 
repair. 


THE  annual  Report  of  the  Works  Com-  ■ 
mittee  of  the  London  School  Board  I 
shows  plainly  the  great  strides  which  sanita-  • 
tion  is  making  in  the  metropolis.  There  is  ; 
one  observation  in  the  Report  which  has  a 1 
considerableamount  of  interest — namely,  that  : 
better  sanitation  is  required  in  the  schools  ; 
of  the  Board,  which  are  used  for  only  a few  ■ 
hours  of  the  day,  than  is  called  for  in  private  : 
houses  where  people  live  and  sleep.  The  ; 
reason  is  obvious : the  schools  are  managed  : 
by  a public  body,  incorporated  for  a special 
purpose,  and  this  body  is  directly  under  1 
Government  supervision.  If  it  were  pos-  ■ 
sible  to  place  private  houses  also  under  i 
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supervision,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
health  of  the  community  would  be  greatly 
benefited.  But  we  must  be  thankful  that  it 
is  clear  that  the  School  Board  feels  obliged 
to  be  careful  in  this  matter ; the  tone  of  the 
Report  seems  to  be  that  of  persons  who  con- 
sider first-rate  sanitation  rather  a grievance 
than  otherwise.  Apart  from  this  point  it  is 
noticeable  how  large  is  the  amount  of  con- 
structive work  which  is  given  out  annually  by 
the  School  Board.  During  the  last  year  nine 
additional  schools  were  opened  and  twenty- 
eight  enlargements  made.  The  loans  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Education  Department  for  the 
sites  and  buildings  of  the  former  amounted 
to  170,417/.  : a large  part  of  this  sum  has 
been  distributed  in  wages  among  the 
builders,  plasterers,  and  other  artisans  of 
London. 


THE  proposed  destruction  of  the  Falls  of 
Foyers  has  led  to  further  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  in  the  Times  since 
we  last  alluded  to  it.  One  correspondent 
last  Saturday,  expressing  himself  as  glad  to 
head  the  movement  “against  this  act  of 
barbarism,”  offered  to  subscribe  100/.  in  aid 
of  any  well-constituted  organisation  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  assist- 
ance will  be  forthcoming,  and  that  something 
may  be  done,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  put  a 
stop  to  a proceeding  which  will  not  only  be 
“an  act  of  barbarism”  in  itself  and  in  its 
immediate  results,  but  will  probably,  if 
allowed,  be  the  precursor  of  the  similar 
destruction  of  almost  every  waterfall  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  spirit  in  which 
this  kind  of  enterprise  is  regarded  by  engi- 
neers is  charmingly  represented  in  a letter 
in  a previous  number  of  the  Times  from  a 
“ M.Inst.C.E.”  who  had  been  visiting  the 
site,  apparently  at  the  request  of  the  trading 
company  concerned,  and  who  maintained 
Eat  no  real  harm  was  to  be  done  to  the  Falls, 
is  the  company  could  shut  off  the  water  from 
heir  proposed  factory  and  turn  it  through 
he  falls  again  at  any  moment,  and  might 
iven  consent  to  do  this  at  a fixed  charge. 
The  idea  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
in  undisturbed  natural  waterfall  and  a 
vaterfall  which  can  be  turned  on  as  a 
1 show  ” at  so  much  a head,  indicates  at  all 
jvents  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  appeal 
o the  engineering  mind  on  such  a subject. 


OF  the  many  competitions  for  designs  of 
monuments  we  are  constantly  hearing 
>f  from  Germany,  one  of  the  most  important 
las  been  lately  decided  in  connexion  with 
he  National  Memorial  to  the  ex-Chancellor 
Msmarck.  This  monument,  which  has  been 
oluntarily  subscribed  for  in  a most  enthusi- 
stic  way  throughout  the  country,  is  to  con- 
ist  of  a statue  in  front  of  the  new  Houses  of 
'arliament  at  Berlin.  Unlimited  funds  were 
t the  disposal  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
le  matter,  and  it  has  been  the  chief  ambition 
f this  body  to  obtain  some  design  that  not 
nly  accords  with  the  importance  of  the 
tatesman,  but  also  illustrates  the  popularity 
f the  memorial.  No  less  than  80,000  marks, 
r ^4,000,  were  offered  in  premiums  to  ensure 
le  participation  of  the  leading  German 
rtists  in  the  competition  opened  for  the 
esign,  but  unfortunately,  the  result  has  only 
iown  that  the  sculptors  of  the  “ I'ather- 
ind,”  as  a body,  cannot  do  justice  to  any 
sally  important  subject,  and  that  it  would 
erhaps  even  have  been  better  to  have  asked 
■r  an  architectural  monument  to  Bismarck 
n some  other  site.  Of  the  ninety-four 
mdidates  who  sent  in  designs,  the  following 
ght  have  been  awarded  first  premiums  of 
50/.  each  : — Herr  Robert  Baerwald  (archi- 
:ct,  Herr  Otto  Schmalz),  Messrs.  L.  and  E. 
Euer  (architect,  Herr  Grenander),  Herr 
iilgers  (architect,  Herr  Bruno  Schmitz), 
[err  Lessing  (Herr  H.  Jassoy,  architect), 
id  Messrs.  Ruemann,  Schaper,  Schneider, 
nd  Siemering.  Ten  premiums  of  100/.  and 
:n  premiums  of  50/.  each  were  awarded  for 
le  designs  next  in  order  of  merit,  and  500/. 
iven  in  honoraria  where  much  labour  had 
een  incurred.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided 
there  will  be  a further  limited  competition, 


or  if  one  of  the  sculptors  awarded  a first 
premium  will  receive  the  commission,  with 
instructions  to  modify  his  design.  It  appears 
that  the  premiated  designs  have  mostly  been 
prepared  in  collaboration  with  architects  for 
the  design  of  the  pedestal  and  surroundings. 


IN  no  part  of  the  world  do  matters  relating 
to  water  supply  receive  greater  attention, 
both  on  the  part  of  scientists  and  of  the 
public,  than  in  Queensland.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  owes  its 
colonisation  to  the  successful  treatment  of 
water  supply  schemes.  The  progress  of  this 
branch  of  engineering,  and  its  dependence  in 
the  first  place  on  the  careful  working  out 
of  the  geology  of  the  colony  by  the 
officers  of  the  Queensland  Geological  Survey, 
forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting  report  by 
the  Government  Geologist,  Mr.  R.  L.  Jack, 
which  has  recently  arrived  in  England.  He 
remarks  that  the  bulk  of  the  rain  which  falls 
in  Queensland  is  intercepted  by  the  belt  of 
elevated  land  near  the  east  coast.  The 
country  to  the  west  does  not  receive,  on 
an  average,  more  than  from  a half  to  a third 
of  the  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  the 
eastern  coastal  districts.  In  the  western 
interior,  in  the  intervals  between  rains, 
the  rivers  dry  up  for  the  most  part, 
till  it  becomes  a long  day’s  journey  from 
waterhole  to  waterhole.  Contrasting  the 
state  of  things  that  existed  in  1882  with 
that  obtaining  at  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Jack  remarks  that  thirteen  years  ago  a 
typical  waterhole  consisted  of  a puddle 
about  10  ft.  i:i  diameter,  and  it  was 
usually  in  possession  of  a large  mob  of 
cattle.  “ After  the  water  had  been  boiled 
twice,  and  skimmed  and  decanted,  it  was 
good  enough  to  make  tea  with.”  In  those 
days  it  was  nothing  for  a whole  township  to 
depart  to  a spot  more  favoured  in  regard  to 
the  supply  of  the  precious  fluid,  returning 
after  a rainy  season,  and  the  waterholes  had 
become  replenished.  At  best,  however,  both 
quality  and  quantity  left  very  much  to  be 
desired.  A little  was  done  about  that 
time  by  the  Government,  and  by  private 
individuals,  in  the  way  of  conserving  water 
in  dams  and  tanks  ; but  the  cost  was  great 
and  the  supply  disproportionately  small.  In 
1885  the  crisis  came,  for  not  only  were  cattle 
and  sheep  dying  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
but  even  some  of  the  western  towns  were 
threatened  with  extinction  for  want  of 
water.  A geological  survey  was  decided 
upon,  and  then  the  scientists  were  able  to 
show  that  a plentiful  supply  of  water 
existed  in  the  rocks  at  some  depth.  The 
report  gives  the  geology  in  detail,  and  much 
of  it  is  highly  suggestive.  Without  entering 
into  this,  we  may  say  that  a number  of 
artesian  wells  were  put  down,  and  that  now 
there  are  over  200  bores  in  the  interior, 
most  of  them  successful.  They  are  capable 
of  producing  in  the  aggregate  125,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  To  fully  appreciate  what 
this  quantity  means,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
almost  enough  to  satisfy  the  water  re- 
quirements of  London,  which  is,  roughly 
speaking,  170,000,000  gallons  per  day. 
Many  sterile  districts  in  Queensland,  which 
were  practically  uninhabitable,  have  now 
as  much  water  as  can  possibly  be 
required,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole 
was  very  little.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  deliberately  and  unostentatiously, 
and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  officials 
concerned.  We  must  remember,  though, 
that  they  were  very  materially  aided  by  the 
goodwill  of  the  colonists.  They  had  very 
few  " interests  ” to  consult,  were  not  re- 
minded too  often  that  “ a source  of  supply 
properly  belongs  to  the  area  in  which  it  is 
geographically  situated,”  and  were  not 
bothered  about  questions  respecting  “ pre- 
vious sewage  contamination  ” ; neither  Royal 
Commissions  nor  County  Councils  dogged 
the  heels  of  Mr.  Jack  and  his  assistants. 

According  to  Dr.  s.  Monckton  cope- 

man’s  Report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  at 


Potterne,  in  the  Devizes  Rural  District,  one 
of  the  unhealthy  elements  in  the  district 
consists  of  an  old  and  disused  mill-pool,  into 
which  the  village  drainage  passes  by  a cul- 
vert, and  as  the  mill-pond  receives  also  the 
drainage  from  some  pigsties  and  from  a 
laundry  on  its  banks,  it  has  gradually  become 
almost  entirely  filled  up  with  a black  offen- 
sive mud,  which  is  laid  bare  whenever  the 
miller  runs  off  the  water.  About  fifteen 
years  ago  the  mill-pond  was  cleared  out,  and 
the  drainage  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
village  diverted  from  it,  the  Vestry,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
paying  the  sum  of  50/.  to  the  father  of  the 
present  occupier  of  the  mill  for  carrying 
out  the  necessary  work.  Since  that  time 
numerous  complaints  have  been  made  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  millpond,  and  quite 
recently  there  has  been  some  correspondence 
between  the  miller  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  as  the  result  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority  having  served  him  with  a notice 
to  abate  the  nuisance.  He  contends  that 
inasmuch  as  his  father  was  paid  for  carrying 
out  the  work  formerly,  the  Sanitary  Authority 
cannot  now  compel  him  to  clean  out  the  pool 
at  his  own  expense.  The  mill  is  but  little 
used  at  the  present  time,  but  the  Sanitary 
Authority  do  not  feel  justified  in  going  to  the 
expense  of  buying  up  the  mill,  which  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  fill  up  the  pool.  Atten- 
tion is  also  drawn  in  the  Report,  as  usual, 
to  the  defective  disposal  of  excrement  and 
house  refuse.  Pails  have  been  provided  by 
the  Authority  for  the  reception  of  excrement. 
The  emptying  and  cleansing  of  these  pails  at 
present  devolves  on  the  occupiers  of  the 
premises  to  which  the  closets  are  attached, 
and  the  usual  proceeding  appears  to  be  to 
tip  the  contents  of  the  pails  on  to  the  bare 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  closet, 
where,  unless  there  is,  immediately  adjoining, 
a garden  unoccupied  by  growing  crops,  such 
material  is  permitted  to  remain  for  an  in- 
definite period.  This  is  the  old  story  of 
want  of  authoritative  control  over  the  inhabi- 
tants in  regard  to  the  removal  of  such  matter. 


THE  investigation  into  the  recent  fatal 
collision  at  Herne  Bay  revealed  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  on  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  line  at  that  station.  It 
is  approached  by  a curve,  and  the  signal-box 
is  so  constructed  that  the  official  in  charge  is 
unable  to  see  the  position  of  affairs  at  the 
home  signal.  The  regulations  forbid  him  to 
allow  any  impediment  to  be  put  in  front  of 
an  advancing  train,  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  latter  has  come  to  a standstill  outside 
the  home  signal ; but  he  is  practically  re- 
duced to  feeling  certain  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  signals  have  been  obeyed.  His 
judgment  had  doubtless  proved  correct 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week, 
and  the  interpretation  which  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  put  upon  the  rule  in  ques- 
tion must  have  appeared  justifiable,  until  the 
inevitable  failure  occurred.  The  wisdom  of 
the  strict  letter  of  the  rule  is  always  very 
apparent  in  such  cases,  and  laxity  in  the 
observance  of  it  is,  unfortunately,  nothing 
unusual.  Why  the  brake  failed  to  arrest 
the  goods  train  down  the  rather  steep 
gradient  (1  in  100)  into  Herne  Bay  Station 
will,  of  course,  be  investigated  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  In  a report  of  the  inquest  it  was 
stated  that  the  gradient  was  1 in  10 — an 
error  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  but  so 
obviously  a slip  that  it  would  be  thought 
impossible  for  anyone  to  be  misled  into 
accepting  the  figures  ak  accurate.  The 
gradient  of  the  climb  up  to  the  summit  of 
Snae  Fell,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  opened  this 
week,  is  1 in  12;  yet  the  Daily  Chronicle , in 
commenting  upon  the  Herne  Bay  catastrophe, 
gravely  repeats  that  “ trains  run  into  the 
station  down  a gradient  of  1 in  10.” 


THE  recently-issued  “ Annual  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Mines  and  Agri- 
culture, New  South  Wales,  for  1894/’  presents 
us  with  a curious  appendix  on  the  “ Com- 
parative values  of  Hawksbury  Sandstone 
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.and  Bovvral  trachyte  for  budding  purposes,"  rating  report.  The  capital  expenditure  now 
which  shows  that  whatever  other  qualities  stands  at  very  nearly  fifteen  millions,  while 


the  Government  geologist  possesses  he  does 
not  understand  much  about  building  stones. 
After  explaining  that  the  sandstone  in 
question  is  liable  to  more  or  less  rapid 
disintegration  when  used  as  a building  stone, 
he  arrives  at  the  astounding  conclusion  that 
“ the  nearer  a building  is  to  the  sea-water 
the  more  rapid  the  disintegration  is  likely  to 
be.”  The  officer  does  not  give  us  any  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  structure  or  com- 
position of  the  Hawksbury  sandstone, 
and  for  anything  in  his  report  the 

architects  in  the  colony,  or  the  builders 
for  whom  the  comparison  has  pre- 

sumably been  made,  might  believe  that 
there  actually  exists  in  that  stone  some- 
thing easily  affected  by  chloride  of  sodium. 
It  is  stated  that  the  walls  of  the  Central 
Market  building,  recently  pulled  down, 
“showed  the  disintegrating  effects  of  ♦he 
saline  atmosphere  in  a marked  degree.”  But 
beyond  that  bald  statement  there  is  nothing 
to  carry  conviction.  From  what  we  know  of 
the  building  material  in  question,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that,  whilst  the  Hawks- 
bury sandstone  exists  in  several  varieties  and 
qualities,  the  circumstance  that  some  of  it  does 
not  stand  well  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that 
the  material  is  not  always  carefully  selected 
for  city  work,  than  to  its  being  placed  “ near 
sea-water.”  Of  course,  we  know  well  enough 
that  some  building  stones  are  specially  prone 
to  succumb  to  atmospheric  influences  in  sea- 
side localities,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  where 
the  matter  has  been  carefully  investigated,  the 
rainfall,  or  undue  exposure  to  driving  rain,  as 
compared  with  more  favoured  spots,  has  been 
held  chiefly  responsible  for  the  accelerated 
denudation.  That  the  best  Hawksbury 
sandstone  is  inferior  in  point  of  durability  to 
the  stone  commonly  known  in  the  building 
trade  at  Sydney  as  “ trachyte  ” we  are  quite 
prepared  to  believe.  The  latter  rock,  which 
the  report  says  is  in  reality  a “syenite” 
(though  no  particulars  are  given  to  prove 
that),  is  quarried  at  the  Gib,  near  Bowral, 
some  distance  from  the  capital  ; and  the 
Government  geologist  sums  up  in  favour  of 
it  on  account  of  its  crystalline  appearance, 
and  because  it  is  “ indestructible.”  He  does 
not  tell  us,  however,  whether  the  stone  takes 
kindly  to  the  chisel,  or  otherwise,  nor  are 
there  any  details  concerning  its  behaviour  as 
a building  stone.  For  any  practical  value  it 
possesses  the  pseudo  - scientific  nonsense, 
constituting  the  appendix,  might  as  well 
never  have  been  written. 


the  profits  from  the  working  of  the  Ship 
Canal  for  the  half-year  are  only  7,000/.,  and 
of  the  Bridgewater  undertaking  about 
18,000/.  In  all,  therefore,  a little  over 
25,000/.  are  available  for  interest — a mere 
trifle,  for  the  half-yearly  interest  due  on 
mortgage-debentures  alone  is  upwards  of 
160,000/.  The  only  satisfactory  feature 
about  the  report  is  that  the  traffic  and 
profits  are  steadily  increasing. 


WE  regret  to  hear  that  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Avignon  have  passed  a 


resolution  to  memorialise  the  Government  in 
favour  of  the  demolition  of  the  ancient 
ramparts  of  Avignon  on  the  side  facing  the 
river.  The  artists  and  archaeologists  in- 
terested in  the  place  are,  of  course,  opposing 
the  scheme  as  strongly  as  possible.  The 
fortifications,  which  date  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  are  classified  among  the  “ Monu- 
ments Historiques,”  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Government  will  refuse  its  consent.  There 
are  no  doubt  cases  in  which  it  seems  almost 
necessary,  for  a town  which  is  increasing  in 
its  modern  development,  to  disturb  ancient 
fortifications,  though  sometimes  the  necessity 
is  more  fancied  than  real,  and  the  demolition 
results  in  depriving  a town  of  a great  deal  of 
its  picturesque  and  historic  interest  without 
really  giving  it  any  compensating  practical 
advantages.  But  the  interest  of  Avignon,  in 
a historical  sense,  is  so  exceptional  that  only 
the  most  indubitable  proof  of  sanitary  neces- 
sity could  justify  the  destruction  of 
ancient  appearance. 


N architect  has  forwarded  us  a copy  of 


A r 

r\  the  instructions  to  architects  for 


i\  N interesting  paper  on  “ Recent  Engi- 

A.  ' ' 


neering  Improvements  of  the  Clyde 
Navigation”  has  just  been  read  at  the  In- 
stitution of  Mechanical  Engineers  by  Mr. 
James  Deas,  Engineer  of  the  Navigation,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  it  being  the 
description  of  the  concrete  cylinders  on 
which  the  quay  walls  were  founded.  These 
•cylinders  were  about  20  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
were  built  of  segments  2 ft.  6 in.  deep  and 
I ft.  11  in.  thick,  the  total  height  being 
27  ft.  6 in.,  made  up  of  eleven  complete 
rings.  The  bottom  ring  was  formed  on  a 
cast-iron  cutting  ring  of  inch  metal  and  2 ft. 
deep.  The  cylinders  were  sunk  by  loading 
with  300  or  400  tons  of  iron,  and  at  the 
same  time  digging  out  the  enclosed  sand  and 
gravel  by  specially  - designed  excavators. 
When  they  were  sunk  to  the  full  depth,  they 
were  cleaned  out  and  filled  solid  with  con- 
crete. The  concrete  for  the  walls  of  the 
cylinders  was  composed  of  one  part  strongest 
Portland  cement  and  five  parts  gravel  or 
broken  stone  and  sand  mixed  by  machinery 
and  well  rammed  into  wooden  moulds. 
Foundations  of  this  kind  have  occasionally 
been  used  for  large  buildings  on  wet,  soft 
ground,  and  the  principle  might  with  advan- 
tage be  more  frequently  adopted. 


competition  for  a new  school  for  the  School 
Board  of  Swansea,  from  which  it  appears 
that  after  offering  some  very  meagre  pre- 
miums they  promise  that  the  architect  whose 
design  is  placed  first  by  the  assessor  will 
“ probably  ” be  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
work  at  a commission  of  4 per  cent,  on  the 
outlay,  which  commission  is  to  include 
travelling  expenses.  The  assessor  is  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson,  and  we  should  naturally  like 
to  know  whether  he  was  consulted  on  these 
provisions  and  assented  to  them.  We  should 
hardly  think  so.  Instructions  for  com- 
petitions are  often  drawn  up  before  the 
appointment  of  an  assessor,  and  without  his 
being  consulted  in  regard  to  them  ; a great 
mistake,  which  often  leaves  room  for  mis- 
understandings and  injustice  that  might 
easily  have  been  avoided.  Has  it  been  so 
in  this  case  ? 


THE  third  half-yearly  report  since  the 
opening  of  the  Canal  was  submitted  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  on  Tuesday  last.  It  is  not  an  exhila- 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  EXCURSION.* 
Wednesday. 

On  this  day  the  excursionists  went  somewhat 
far  afield,  some  sixty  miles  of  railway  travelling 
as  well  as  coach  riding,  forming  part  of  the  day’s 
proceedings.  Despite  this  somewhat  large  en- 
croachment on  their  time,  general  satisfaction 
was  expressed  with  the  excellent  bill  of  fare 
provided  for  the  day.  Detraining  at  Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh,  the  party  drove  to  Batsford  Park,  a 
new  house  erected  for  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman- 
Mitford,  C.B.,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  & Peto.  This  was  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  happiest  designs  of  Mr.  Ernest 
George,  and  the  somewhat  novel  experiment  of 
visiting  a modern  building  on  an  A.  A.  excursion 
was  universally  approved.  The  house  is  built 
of  Chipping  Campden  stone,  with  stone  slates 
on  the  roofs  from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and 
the  delightful  colour  of  these  materials  was 
fully  appreciated.  Internally  the  chief  features 
are  ihe  two-storied  great  hall,  with  staircase 
at  one  end,  and  the  ball-room  ; but  these  are 
by  no  means  all,  as  with  Mr.  Ernest  George’s 
customary  thoroughness,  every  detail  is  a source 
of  pleasure.  The  gardens  are  charmingly  laid 
out,  and  suggest,  with  their  terraces  and  garden- 
houses,  reminiscences  of  Montacute.  After  con- 
siderably more  than  the  schedule  time  had  been 


* Concluded  from  last  week,  p.  118. 


most  enjoyably  and  profitably  spent,  even  though; 
sketching,  in  accordance  with  the  general  Asso-i 
ciation  etiquette,  was  tabooed,  the  excursionists 
returned  by  way  of  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  wherei 
a short  halt  was  made  to  inspect  the  market-: 
house,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Freeman- Mitford  to  the- 
town,  and  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  & Peto  to  provide  a permanent! 
home  for  the  ancient  market,  first  instituted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  by  the  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
then  lord  of  the  manor.  Thence  the  party  pro-i 
ceeded  by  way  of  ihe  four-shire  stone  (mark-l 
ing  the  junction  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  War-, 
wick,  and  Oxford)  to  Chastleton,  which  although^ 
the  scene  of  a battle  in  1016  between  Edmund 
Ironside  and  Ivnut,  when  the  latter  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  is  of  more  interest  from  the 
existence  and  history  of  the  Great  House.  After 
being  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Catesby 
family,  Chastleton  was,  in  1602,  sold  for  4,000/.  tc 
Walter  Jones  by  Robert  Catesby,  the  deviser  and 
principal  leader  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  part 
of  the  purchase-money  was  devoted  to  buying 
the  gunpowder.  Walter  Jones,  a lich  woollen 
merchant,  of  Witney,  pulled  down  the  Catesbjl 
house,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  the  existing 
one  in  1603,  completing  it  probably  in  1614 
certainly,  at  his  death  in  1632,  the  house  was 
comfortably  and  fully  furnished,  and  much  of  thd 
furniture  included  in  the  inventory  of  his  effect: 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  house  he  erected,  which 
remains  much  as  he  left  it,  with  the  exception  of  i 
new  roof  and  some  further  necessary  repairs  carried 
out  by  John  Jones,  who  possesed  the  property  from 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1761  till  his  own- 
decease  in  1813.  Full  ot  interesting  panelling! 
chimney-pieces,  ceilings,  and  old  furniture,  the 
house  provided  ample  occupation  for  the  sketch; 
books  of  the  party  during  the  two  and  a-hal; 
hours  of  their  stay,  the  long  gallery,  70  ft.  b;1 
18  ft.  6 in.,  with  its  beautiful  segmental 
plastered  ceiling  being,  although  now  somewhat 
dilapidated,  possibly  the  chief  centre  of  attraction; 
Little  heed  was  given  to  the  small  church  of  Sb 
Mary,  part  of  which  still  comprises  some  of  th 
work  of  Bardolf  de  Cestreton,  who  built  in  a.d 
1100  a church  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Britisli 
burying  place.  The  church  was  further  enlarged  b 
Roger,  son  of  Bardolf,  and  a subsequent  Bardolc 
de  Cestreton,  and  is  quaint  and  picturesque,  witl; 
several  attractive  features,  old  tiles,  a Jacobea: 
pulpit,  southern  tower,  sanctus  bell  turret,  am 
several  brasses.  All  too  soon  the  party  quitte: 
Chastleton  to  catch  the  train  at  Chipping  Nortot 
Junction  for  their  return  to  Cheltenham. 

Thursday. 

Once  more  the  railroad  was  utilised,  and  tht 
party  proceeded  by  train  to  Evesham,  where  thei 
were  met  by  carriages  and  driven  to  Broadway 
the  straggling  village  of  hardly  more  than  on 
street,  on  the  wide  part  of  the  high  road  fron 
London  to  Worcester,  which  justifies  the  name  c 
the  village.  Full  of  picturesque  houses,  most! 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Broadway  derives  i 
interest  rather  from  the  grouping  of  its  houses  am 
their  colour,  mostly  the  accidental  effect  of  tin: 
on  the  universal  stone  building,  than  from  arc 
richness  of  detail.  It  is,  indeed,  a much-neede 
lesson  to  many  of  our  modern  architects  : tl 
small  value  of  detail  and  the  greater  power 
sobriety,  good  proportion,  and  massing.  Th 
richest  buildings  are  the  <;Lygon  Arms,”  da: 
1620,  the  old  Priory  House  of  the  Abbey 
Pershore,  and  the  so-called  Tudor  House.  Til 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Eadburga,  is  about 
mile  south  of  the  village,  and  was  according: 
visited  by  few  of  the  party,  who  found  the  tin 
at  their  disposal  all  too  short  for  sketching  in  tl 
village.  The  church  is  nevertheless  well  wortht 
visit  for  a study  of  simple,  well-designed  groupim 
with  its  central  tower,  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  at: 
low  transepts. 

Broadway  is  but  one,  although  possibly  tl 
largest,  of  many  interesting  stone-built  villages  ¥ 
like  character  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
such  as  Stanton,  Saintsbury,  and  others  nestlii 
in  the  Cotswolds  which  might,  had  time  permitte't 
have  been  advantageously  included  in  tl 
programme,  and  at  one  such  village,  Buckland, 
short  halt  was  made.  The  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
chiefly  of  late  thirteenth  century  Early  Decorate 
work,  with  Perpendicular  clearstory  and  chancel 
and  possesses  a considerable  amount  of  ancie:. 
woodwork,  fifteenth  century  pews  and  rocr 
sixteenth  century  wall-seats  with  canopies,  and : 
good  eighteenth  century  west  gallery  and  pulpi 
There  is  also  some  good  fifteenth  century  glass  ;; 
the  east  window,  the  remains  of  a rood-loft  stai' 
a sanctus  bell-cote,  and  a west  tower  of  admirab 
proportion  and  cleverly  designed  buttressing, 
the  churchyard  the  cross  has  been  restored,  i 
base  only  being  original. 
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Buckland  has  amongst  its  old  houses  the  pecu- 
irly  interesting  rectory,  built  by  the  Abbots  of 
louce^er,  and  largely  of  fourteenth-century  date, 
he  hall  particularly  is  worthy  of  study,  with  its 
immer-beam  roof  and  timbered  gallery.  Some 
the  cusped  windows  in  the  hall  have  their 
iginal  shutters,  and  indications  remain  of  these 
iving  existed  in  the  upper  lights,  where  they 
ere  frequently  omitted  in  work  of  this  date. 
>me  charming  old  glass  is  well  preserved  in  the 
indows,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  lights. 
From  Buckland  the  excursionists  drove  through 
anton  without  stopping,  to  their  final  objective 
>int  of  the  day,  Stanway  Hall.  This  is  the 
sidence  of  Lord  Elcho,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
signed  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Sir  Paul  Tracey, 
ae  house  bears  generally  a thoroughly 
cobean  character,  but  with  some  detail  that  has 
en  supposed  to  be  later  work,  and  it  may  be 
ggested  that  these  apparent  variations  are  the 
suit  of  Inigo  Jones’s  journey  to  Italy  in  1612, 
aich,  although  not  the  first,  was  in  all  likelihood 
e most  important  in  its  influence  on  Jones’s 
lowledge  and  ability.  As  Paul  Tracey  became 
baronet  in  1611,  and  died  in  1626,  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  conjecture  that  in  Stanway  Hall 
have  an  example  of  the  work  of  Inigo  Tones, 
fore  and  after  the  refining  and  moulding  in- 
ence  of  Palladio  and  the  Italian  Renaissance 
d brought  his  powers  of  design  to  their  highest 
int  of  excellence.  The  design,  whelher  by 
igo  Jones  or  not,  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
ister  hand,  and  the  effect,  particularly  of  the 
trance  courtyard,  is  remarkably  satisfactory, 
th  its  gatehouse  at  one  end,  gateways  on  two 
ies,  and  the  house  with  its  immense  bay-window 
the  hall  on  the  remaining  side.  Internally, 
*re  is  little  of  interest  beyond  the  great  hall,  as 
seated  alterations  and  re-arrangements  have 
[iterated  much  of  the  original  disposition.  The 
ninds  are  pleasing,  and  still  retain  sufficient  of 
nr  former  formal  arrangements  to  give  piquancy 
d interest.  In  the  grounds  is  an  old  tithe-barn 
considerable  size,  which  formed  part  of  the 
asessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Tewkesbury,  to  which 
nmunity  Stanway  belonged  until  theDissolution, 
d the  transfer  of  the  property  to  William  Tracey, 
mdfather  of  the  builder  of  the  house.  The  church- 
'd adjoins  the  courtyard  of  the  house,  and  the 


church  is  an  excellent  example  of  a Tudor 
restoration  of  an  earlier  structure,  much  of  the 
old  masonry,  including  even  some  Norman  corbel 
tables,  having  been  re-used  in  the  almost  complete 
rebuilding.  The  general  effect  of  the  church  is 
good,  largely  due  to  the  pleasant  proportions  of 
the  square  tower.  A two  hours’  ride  from 
Stanway  brought  the  excursionists  back  to 
Cheltenham. 

Friday. 

Sevenhampton  was  the  first  village  visited  on 
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’his  day,  attention  being  first  directed  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew,  which  is  mainly  of 
ihirteenth-century  date,  but  derives  its  most 
i piquant  feature  from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  Perpendicular  central  tower,  which  extends 
! partly  into  the  chancel  and  partly  into  the  north 
j and  south  transepts,  necessitating  internal  flying- 
buttresses  from  its  western  piers  to  the  western 
| wall  of  each  transept,  and  reminding  the  excur- 
j sionists  of  Minster  Lovell  Church,  in  Oxford- 
j shire.  The  south  porch  has  a very  charming 
doorway,  with  four  centred  arch  and  pierced 
tracery  head.  There  are  a few  late  brasses  in  the 
church  of  some  interest.  The  manor-house  is  a 
good  example  of  the  usual  seventeenth-century 
type,  picturesque  in  its  grouping  and  simple  in 
detail.  A pigeon-cote  and  a seventeenth-century 
sundial  in  the  garden  attracted  and  occupied  the 
pencils  of  many  of  the  excursionists  during  the 
short  time  of  their  stay. 
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From  Sevenhampton  the  paity  proceeded  to  | 
Charlton  Abbots,  another  manor-house  at  which  1 
place  is  the  chief  attraction.  In  this  house  are  a 
few  doorways  and  panelling  worth  study,  and  a 
staircase  of  similar  type  to  that  at  Postlip,  with 
solid  oak  steps  around  a square  central  pier.  The 
greater  number  of  the  members  turned  their 
attention  to  the  exceedingly  picturesquely-arranged  ; 
group  of  farm  buildings  following  the  slope  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  house  stands.  The  church 
received  small  notice,  being  at  the  bottom  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  the  day  being  very  hot. 

The  midday  halt  was  made  at  Winchcombe, 
where  a lengihy  stay  of  two  and  a-half  hours  I 
enabled  the  excursionists  to  see  pretty  thoroughly  j 
the  many  objects  of  interest.  \\  inchcombe  is  still 
a market  town  of  considerable  size  and  import- 
ance, and  of  great  antiquity.  Anciently  it  was 
called  Wincbelscomb,  of  which  its  modern  name  , 
is  obviously  a contraction.  During  the  Heptarchy,  j 
if  not  the  metropolis  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia, 
it  was  at  least  the  residence  of  some  of  the  j 
Mercian  Kings,  of  whom  Offa  founded  a nunnery  j 
here  in  a.d.  787.  Cenulph,  who  succeeded  to  1 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom  after  the  decease  of  j 
Egferth,  Offa’s  son,  who  survived  his  father  only 
a few  months,  had  a palace  here,  and  in  79S  A.D. 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  stately  abbey  for  300 
monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  which  he  en- 
dowed with  an  ample  revenue,  and  dedicated 
with  unusual  splendour  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Cenulph,  in  the  year  819  ad.,  was  buried  in  ( 
the  abbey  which  he  had  founded,  where  aUo 
the  remains  of  his  son  and  successor,  Cenelm, 
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were  deposited.  The  young  king,  after  a reign  of 
one  year,  hazing  been,  according  to  some,  acci- 
dently slain,  or,  according  to  others,  cruelly 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  unnatural  sister, 
Quendreda,  in  the  hope  thereby  of  securing  to 
herself  the  throne,  was  first  obscurely  buried,  and 
afterwards,  on  the  discovery  of  the  deed,  removed 
with  much  funeral  pomp  and  interred  near  his 
father  in  the  abbey  church.  He  was  at  length 
canonised,  and  the  numerous  pilgrimages  made  to 
his  shrine  much  augmented  the  revenue  of  the 
monastery,  which  was  subsequently  re-dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Cenelm.  The  abbey 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  secular 
priests,  and  had  almost  fallen  into  decay  when 
Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  985  a.d.,  re- 
formed its  discipline,  recovered  the  lands  of  which 
it  had  been  deprived,  and  restored  it  to  the 
Benedictine  monks,  who  held  it  till  the  Dissolu- 
tion. This  was  a mitred  abbey,  and  its  posses- 
sions were  numerous,  for,  at  the  period  of  the 
Norman  survey,  no  fewer  than  nineteen  manors 
were  annexed  to  it,  independently  of  Winch 
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combe  itself,  but  the  monks  having  opposed  the 
Conqueror,  were  by  him  deprived  of  many  of  their 
lands.  The  buildings  are  reported  to  have  been 
exceedingly  magnificent,  and  the  establishment  sos 
prosperous  at  one  period,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
been  “ equal  to  a little  university.  ” Very  few  traces 
of  it,  however,  remain  ; but  a memorial  is  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  a hamlet  still  called  the 
Abbey  demesnes.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
which  is  said  to  have  been  first  planted  in  Winch 
combe  after  its  introduction  into  this  country  in 
1583,  was,  for  a considerable  time,  a source  0 
much  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  but  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  that  trade  being 
restrained,  the  plantations  were  neglected. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter,  partly  erected  b] 
Abbot  William  in  the  reign  of  Hgnry  VI.,  and 
completed  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners/ 
munificently  assisted  by  Ralph  Boteler,  lordi 
of  Sudeley,  is  a fine  and  spacious  example  0! 
Perpendicular  work,  but  the  detail  is  somewhat 
coarse.  It  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  a churcht 
without  a chancel  arch,  the  division  between  navo 
and  chancG  being  marked  by  a screen  and  ar; 
elaborate  upper  screen  or  glorified  roof  truss.  Thtf 
font,  dated  1634,  is  a curious  instance  of  th<l 
Tacobean  attempts  to  follow  Medieval  lines.  Th<! 
church  has  been  thoroughly  restored,  but  contains: 
a few  fragments  of  old  glass,  an  eighteenth-cem 
I tury  chandelier,  and  an  ancient  almsbox. 

I In  the  town  there  are  many  picturesque  houses? 
chiefly  of  seventeenth-century  date,  the  most 
striking  being  the  so-called  Jacobite  house  close 
to  the  church,  which  has  an  old  German  wrought! 
iron  handle  to  its  garden-door  that  afforded  much 
employment  to  the  excursionists.  The  almsr 
houses  founded  by  Lady  Dorothy  Chandos,  0: 
Sudeley  Castle,  about  1573  a.d.  were  nearly  rei 
built  in  1841,  and  contain  only  a few  fragments 
of  the  older  structure. 

From  Winchcombe  a short  drive  brought  the 
party  to  Sudeley  Castle,  said  to  have  been  bulb 
by  Boteler,  Lord  Sudeley,  in  the  reigns  0: 
Henry  V.  and  VI.  He,  however,  sold  it  tc 
Edward  VI.  for  fear  of  confiscation,  and  by  him 
it  was  granted  to  his  uncle,  Lord  Seymour,  whe 
married  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  many  of  whos« 
personal  effects  are  here  to  be  seen.  Mary  bestoweo 
it  upon  Sir  John  Bridges,  whom  she  created  Barorr 
Chandos  of  Sudeley,  whose  grandson,  the  thiro 
Lord  Chandos,  here  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1592  a.d.  George,  the  sixth  lord,  having 
embraced  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  the  castle  wav 
twice  besieged  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  whev 
reduced  it  to  ruin.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
Dents,  and  restored  under  Drayton  Wyatt,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  banquetting-hall,  which  still 
remains  charming  in  its  ruin,  a mere  shadow  of 
its  former  splendour.  The  house  is  now  a mar- 
vellous museum  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  of 
memorials  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  period,  rich  in 
pictures,  tapestries,  furniture,  and  especially  silver, 
and  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Dent  these  were  seen. 
Mrs.  Dent  accompanied  the  party,  and  afterwards 
entertained  them  at  tea  in  the  hall.  The  chapel 
has  much  that  is  of  interest,  and  was  restored  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Drayton  Wyatt.  A formal 
garden  and  an  old  ruined  tithe-barn  are  also 
amongst  the  objects  of  interest. 

Leaving  Sudeley,  a charming  drive  over  the 
Cotswolds,  by  way  of  Postlip  and  Bishop’s  Cleeve, 
brought  the  party  back  once  more  to  Cheltenham, 
where,  in  the  evening,  was  transacted  the  usual 
business  of  electing  an  Excursion  Committee  for 
the  next  year,  and  discussing  future  fields  for 
exploration. 

Saturday. 

Leaving  Cheltenham  by  rail  in  the  morning, 
the  excursionists  proceeded  to  Gloucester,  where 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  F.  R.  I.B.A. 
Visiting  first  the  Deanery,  a considerable  time 
was  occupied  in  listening  to  the  theories  and 
speculations  of  the  Dean  on  the  archaeology  of  the 
Deanery,  so  that  the  time  possible  for  the 
Cathedral  was  somewhat  limited,  and  Mr.  Waller 
had  to  hurry  the  party  more  rapidly  than  either 
his  subject  or  his  inclination  would  have  other- 
wise dictated.  Much  interest  was  displayed  in 
the  charming  wall-tablet  to  the  memory  of  Canon 
Evan  Evans,  Master  of  Pembroke,  designed  by 
Mr.  H.  Wilson,  and  executed  by  Mr.  F.  W. 

| Pomeroy,  in  bronze  and  silver,  Mexican  onyx, 

1 and  lapis  lazuli. 

After  luncheon,  Mr.  Waller  again  escorted  the 
1 excursionists  through  the  City  of  Gloucester, 

1 pointing  out  the  old  houses  and  churches  and 
; some  of  the  most  notable  modern  buildings. 
Then  in  the  evening  the  party  broke  up  after  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  of  recent  excursions,  the 
beautiful  country  and  the  fine  weather,  which  was 
uninterrupted  after  Tuesday,  contributing  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  outing,  and  minimising  the 
inconvenience  of  the  large  amount  of  travelling 
which  the  selection  of  Cheltenham  as  a centre 
necessitated. 

» ♦-  I 

THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  : 

ANNUAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Fifty-second  Annual  Congress  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  commenced  on 
the  12th  inst.,  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  by  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  that 
ancient  town. 

A large  party  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, of  the  Reception  Committee  and  their 
friends,  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Town  Hall  (which  was  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Congress  for  the  evening  meet- 
ings), and  a hearty  welcome  to  the  town  of  Stoke 
was  accorded  the  Association  by  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
J.  Birks.  Mr.  W.  S.  Brough,  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Field  Club 
and  Archieological  Society,  also  offered  a cordial 
welcome  to  the  visitors. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  President  of  the 
Association,  being  unable  to  attend  the  meeting, 

I Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 

I in  the  regrettable  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
j E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  through  serious 
I illness,  acknowledged  the  heartiness  of  the 
welcome  that  had  been  extended  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  said  he  fully  believed  they  would 
i have  an  instructive  and  pleasant  week  in  the 
| district.  They  were  prepared  to  see  much  that 
i would  interest  them,  and  they  knew  there  were 
I many  good  archaeologists  in  the  neighbourhood, 

1 who  were  devoting  their  time  and  energies  to 
I afford  them  the  fullest  information  upon  the 
I different  subjects  that  would  occupy  their  atten- 
| tion  during  the  coming  week.  Under  such 
I circumstances  they  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
l successful  and  pleasant  meeting. 

In  order  to  save  time,  the  inaugural  address, 
instead  of  being  delivered  now,  was  postponed 
until  the  evening,  and  a move  was  made  to  the 
Parish  Church  of  Stoke,  where,  in  the  chancel, 
Mr.  Chas.  Lynam  directed  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  monument  to  Josiah  Wedgwood 
on  the  north  wall.  This  monument  was  originally 
in  the  old  church,  but  was  removed  in  1S30,  when 
the  present  church  was  built.  Wedgwood  him- 
self lies  buried  in  the  old  churchyard.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lynam  the  members  next 
proceeded  to  the  churchyard,  where  he  drew  the 
attention  of  the  party  to  the,  perhaps,  oldest- 
worked  stone  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  viz.,  the 


remains  of  the  old  churchyard  cross.  It  was  dug 
up  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  chancel  of  the 
church  in  digging  a grave  some  years  ago.  It 
was  disinterred  in  fragments,  but  upon  being 
pieced  together  it  became  evident  it  had  been 
used  as  the  lintel  of  a door.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a doubt  that  it  once  formed 
a portion  of  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  cross, 
and  it  was  thought  better  to  re-erect  the  pieces  of 
the  stone  without  adding  anything,  and  leave 
them  to  tell  their  own  story.  Mr.  Lynam  said 
that  Stoke  had  always  been  an  independent  parish; 
it  was  of  Saxon  origin,  and  had  never  been 
subject  to  monastic  or  other  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tions. 

A heavy  storm  of  rain  now  commenced, 
notwithstanding  which  the  party  proceeded  to 
view  the  remains  of  the  ancient  church,  a few 
yards  distant,  which  had  been  recovered  by  Mr. 
Lynam,  and  re-erected  by  him  as  they  are  now 
to  be  seen.  Mr.  Lynam  said  that  about  fifteen 
years  ago  some  ancient  mills  stood  near  the 
churchyard  (the  Glebe  Mills,  Boothen),  the  river 
Trent  being  only  a few  yards  away,  and  those 
mills  caused  the  damming  of  the  water,  resulting 
in  the  periodical  flooding  of  the  district.  The 
mills  were  removed,  and  some  stones  which 
had  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  weir 
and  bye-wash  were  brought  to  light.  These 
proved  to  be  stones  belonging  to  the  original 
arcade  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  with  the 
respond  piers  of  the  north  arcade,  and  at  length 
the  whole  of  the  stones  forming  the  arches  and 
piers  which  they  now  saw  were  recovered  from 
the  river,  and  by  the  desire  of  the  then  rector, 
now  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  they  were  built 
up  again  exactly  in  their  original  position  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained.  These  remains 
consist  of  two  bays  of  the  original  Norman  nave. 
The  foundation  - walls  of  the  chancel  were 
then  unearthed,  and  the  jambs  of  the  priests’ 
doorway  on  the  south  side  were  disclosed,  also 
the  foundation  of  the  south  porch  beneath  which 
lie  the  remains  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  his  wife 
and  their  youngest  son,  Thomas.  On  the  north 
wall  of  the  present  church  there  are  marble  tablets 
to  the  memory  of  each  of  the  Wedgwoods.  The 
thirteenth-century  altar-slab  and  the  font  are  also 
still  within  the  area  of  the  old  church,  and  there 
are  several  carvings  of  Early  Norman  date  built 
up  in  the  walling  of  these  arches.  Thus  these 
original  arches,  being  well  buttressed  and  the 
walling  protected  from  the  weather,  are  likely  to 
stand  for  many  years  a conspicuous  feature  in  the 
old  churchyard,  and  a fitting  memorial  of  Mr. 
Lynam ’s  indefatigable  zeal  as  an  archaeologist. 
The  old  stones  have  not  been  shaped  or  tooled 
in  any  way,  but  are  built  up  just  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  river. 

Carriages  were  now  taken  for  a drive  to  Bury 
Bank,  near  Stone,  and  the  rain  ceasing,  theweather 
cleared,  and  a lovely  afternoon  succeeded.  Bury 
Bank  is  situated  on  the  Trentham  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  by  his  Grace’s  permis- 
sion the  archeologists,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Collins,  traversed  the  great  earthwork,  and 
having  reached  the  summit,  Mr.  C.  Lynam  gave  an 
interesting  description  of  this  ancient  camp.  The 
plan,  he  said,  was  that  of  an  irregular  ellipse 
about  140  yds.  in  length  and  100  yds.  in  width, 
the  area  being  about  3.^  acres.  Whether  or  not 
the  origin  ot  the  camp  was  British,  as  some 
antiquaries  thought,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
its  having  been  occupied  by  the  Saxons.  The 
camp  consists  of  an  encircling  wall  or  vallum, 
30  to  40  ft.  wide  and  about  5 ft.  in  height, 
beyond  this  a broad  flat  space  forms  the 
top  of  the  great  fosse,  which  is  bounded 
by  a second  wall  along  the  slope  of 
the  hill.  The  camp  is  approached  on  the 
north-west  by  a narrow  roadway  between  two 
long-flanking  mounds  of  irregular  shape  protecting 
the  entrance.  The  earthworks  are  well  preserved 
and  clearly-defined,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
mound  a magnificent  view  is  obtained,  Stafford 
Castle  being  distinctly  visible.  Some  extracts 
from  Dr.  Plot’s  “ History  of  Staffordshire”  were 
read  by  Mr.  Lynam,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Bury  Bank  was  the  seat  of  Ulferus,  King  of 
Mercia  (657  to  676),  who,  tradition  asserts, 
murdered  his  two  sons  for  embracing  Christianity. 

Returning  to  the  carriages,  the  party  proceeded 
to  Trentham  Hall,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
Rector  of  the  Parish  and  conducted  to  the  church 
immediately  adjacent,  and  which  serves  as  chapel 
to  the  Hall.  The  church  has  been  rebuilt,  but 
the  Transitional  Norman  nave  arcade  remains. 
There  is  some  very  good  Jacobean  woodwork  in 
the  chancel  and  side  screens.  The  visitors  were 
conducted  through  the  hall,  and  admired  the 
collection  of  antiques  and  other  treasures,  and 
were  provided  with  tea  and  fruit  served  in  the 


sculpture  gallery.  The  gardens  were  greatly 
admired.  Returning  to  Stoke  after  a pleasant 
drive  of  some  ten  miles,  the  members  of  the 
Congress  reassembled  in  the  evening  at  the  Town 
Hall  at  a conversazione  as  the  guests  of  the 
North  Staffordshire  Field  Club  and  Archteo- 
logical  Society. 

Plere  they  were  received  by  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Wells  Bladen,  and  after  ashort  interval 
Mr.  W.  S.  Brough  delivered  the  inaugural  address, 
and  read  a most  interesting  paper  entitled  “Notes 
on  North  Staffordshire,”  in  which  he  sum- 
marised, in  an  admirable  way,  the  general  history 
of  the  county.  “ In  the  days  of  the  Britons,” 
said  Mr.  Brough,  “ Staffordshire  was  called 
the  holy  district,  or  the  country  of  the 
priests.”  Owing  to  its  altitude  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate  in  the  winter, 
and  the  many  natural  fastnesses  almost 
impregnable  in  the  warfare  of  those  early  days,  it 
continued  the  stronghold  of  the  Britons  against 
the  assaults  of  the  Romans,  and  remained  uncon- 
quered and  uncivilised.  To  the  Saxons,  also,  the 
Britons  here  presented  an  undaunted  resistance, 
and  the  hills  of  Staffordshire  had  witnessed  many 
a fierce  encounter.  The  county  in  early  times 
was  in  great  part  covered  by  immense  forests,  in 
which  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  the  wild 
boar,  the  badger,  and  the  wild  bull  ranged  at 
will,  and  traces  of  these  animals  remained  in  the 
place-names  of  the  present  day,  such  as  Wild 
Boar  - dough,  at  the  foot  of  Shutlingslow, 
Badgers’-clough,  and  many  others.  Amongst 
the  dwellers  in  the  wild  district  of  Biddulph  Moor 
there  is  a tradition  that,  during  the  period  of  the 
third  crusade,  Herbert  de  Langtry  brought  thither 
twelve  Saracen  captives.  At  all  events,  the  dwellers 
in  that  region  had  distinctive  characteristics  ; 
their  cottages  were  scattered  over  the  moor,  and  the 
people  did  not  congregate,  the  men  were  black- 
haired and  swarthy  in  appearance,  and  the 
women  were  often  red-haired.  Their  dialect  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  North  Staffordshire, 
and  some  of  their  words  could  be  traced  to  an 
Arabic  source.  Mr.  Brough  also  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  great  natural  beauty  of  the  county, 
and  said  that  from  Cloud  Hill  might  be  beheld 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  England,  embracing 
nine  counties.  After  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Brough  for  his  most  able  paper  had  been 
moved  by  Mr.  Thos.  Blashill  and  enthusiastically 
accorded,  Mr.  A.  Scrivener  exhibited,  by  the  aid 
of  the  lime-light,  a large  number  of  photographs 
of  places  to  be  visited  by  the  members  of  the 
Congress  during  the  week,  and  at  about  eleven 
o’clock  the  company  separated.  A valuable  and 
interesting  collection  of  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest  was  exhibited  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  remained  on  view  until 
the  middle  of  the  week. 

On  Tuesday  the  members  and  visitors  set  forth 
at  an  early  hour  from  the  hotel  for  a long  day’s 
driving.  The  weather  was  uncertain,  and  there 
were  several  heavy  showers.  The  first  halt 
was  at  Abbey  Hulton,  a thirteenth  - century 
Cistercian  house,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
disclosed  some  fifteen  y ears  ago,  previous  to  which 
date  no  vestige  remained  above  ground,  but,  in 
excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  farm-house, 
which  now  stand  exactly  on  the  crux  of  the  old 
church,  remains  of  the  old  buildings  were  met 
with,  and  by  direction  of  the  owner,  the  late  Rev. 
Walter  Sneyd,  further  investigation  was  made, 
and  many  relics  were  found,  including  tiles, 
some  highly  glazed,  exhibiting  a great  variety 
of  patterns,  mostly  of  thirteenth  century  date. 
Some  Roman  pottery  was  also  discovered,  and 
a leather  bottle  dug  up  in  a field  in 
the  abbey  grounds.  A coffin  containing  the 
supposed  remains  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Audley,  the 
hair  being  found  in  good  preservation,  was  also 
discovered.  Most  of  these  relics  were  removed 
at  the  time  to  Keele  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Sneyd,  where  they  are  carefully  preserved.  Mr. 
Lynam  described  the  abbey,  and  said  there  was 
scarcely  a single  feature  of  the  abbey  which  had 
not  been  brought  to  light  with  more  or  less  pre- 
cision, and  he  had  been  enabled  to  lay  down  an 
accurate  plan  of  the  original  establishment.  The 
church  lay  to  the  north,  its  longer  axis  east  and 
west,  the  cloister  garth  was  on  the  south,  the 
chapter-house  on  the  eastern  side,  the  refectory 
on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  west  the  domus 
conversorum,  the  frater  or  day-room  running  north 
and  south  in  continuation  of  the  chapter-house 
range.  A stream  which  camefrom  the  hills  eastward 
of  the  site  supplied  the  house  with  water,  and 
furnished  the  power  for  the  abbey  mill,  which 
stood  to  the  south-east  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings, and  supplied  the  pools  which  surrounded 
I the  buildings  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  the 
| tail  water  of  the  mill  running  into  an  elaborate 
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system  of  fish-ponds  lying  between  the  abbey 

buildings  and  the  river  Trent.  The  abbey  was 
founded  in  1223  by  Henry  de  Audley,  and  it 
was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
Benedict.  It  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Burslem. 
The  party  now  proceeded  to  Milton  station  for 
the  train  to  Leek,  where  Mr.  Brough,  the  reader 
for  the  day,  conducted  them  to  the  Parish  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Edward.  Mr.  Lynam  described 
the  building,  and  said  it  had  always  been  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  town,  which  was 
known  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Moorlands.  In 
1296  a monk  of  Croxden  Abbey  recorded  that 
the  church  at  Leek,  and  the  whole  town 
with  it,  were  burnt  down.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  church  of  that  early  date,  but 
the  remains  of  its  immediate  successor,  together 
with  other  additions  and  alterations,  are  so 
numerous  as  to  render  this  church  an  exceedingly 
puzzling  problem  to  the  ecclesiologist.  Mr. 
Lynam  has  been  for  some  time  past  making  a 
study  of  its  very  interesting  and  most  perplexing 
features,  with  the  view  of  producing  a monograph 
of  its  architectural  history.  The  earliest  portion 
of  the  existing  building  appears  to  be  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  It  is  a fine  tower,  with  an  embattled 
parapet,  having  eight  pinnacles,  the  upper  stages 
being  at  least  of  two  different  dates.  There 
seems  to  be  evidence  of  fire  on  some  of  the 
stonework.  Round  the  base  of  the  church  there 
are  twelve  different  characters  of  moulding,  and 
the  numerous  alterations  the  fabric  has  undergone 
render  an  intelligible  description  of  the  church 
hopeless  without  illustrations.  There  are  two 
very  large  rose  windows  which  might  have  been 
transept  windows  at  one  time,  probably  additions 
to  the  earlier  church.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is,  if  possible,  more  difficult  of  interpretation  than 
the  exterior.  The  timber  roof  is  remarkable. 
The  porch  is  dated  1670.  In  the  belfry  of  the 
tower  is  preserved  the  old  cucking-stool.  The 
registers  date  from  1621.  In  the  churchyard 
there  stand  the  remains  of  two  early  crosses  of 
perhaps  pre-Norman  date,  similar  in  their  foliage 
and  interlaced  work  to  those  in  other  Staffordshire 
churchyards. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  carriages 
were  again  in  requisition  for  the  drive  to  Dieu-la- 
Cresse  Abbey.  The  remains  of  this  old  Cistercian 
foundation  above  ground  are  very  scanty  ; only 
some  fragments  of  walling  and  portions  of  the 
piers  of  the  crossing,  the  south  aisle  and  south 
transept,  now  remain.  The  Rev.  W.  Beresford, 
Vicar  of  St.  Luke’s,  Leek,  described  the  remains. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  1214,  by  Randal 
de  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  consequence  of 
a remarkable  dream  he  had  had  by  which  he  was 
directed  to  partake  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at 
the  Abbey  of  Poulton,  in  Cheshire,  and  afterwards 
to  translate  some  of  the  monks  to  Leek.  Leaving 
the  abbey,  the  drive  was  continued  through  a 
beautiful  country,  and  beside  Rudyard  Lake  to 
Rushton  Church.  This  very  quaint  little  building 
is  known  as  the  “ Chapel  in  the  Wilderness,”  a 
name  characteristic  of  its  lonely  and  secluded 
situation  at  the  head  of  Rudyard  Lake.  It  was 
originally  entirely  a timber  building;  the  roof 
timbers  of  oak  are  of  massive  dimensions,  and  the 
under-sides  of  some  still  show  the  grooves  which 
received  the  upright  boarding  of  the  sides.  The 
walls  are  now  of  stone.  It  has  undergone 
many  changes,  but  is  still  a building  of  great 
picturesqueness.  The  Rev.  S.  Thomas,  the  Vicar, 
received  the  visitors.  He  said  the  church  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Swythamley,  and  members  of 
that  family  were  formerly  buried  in  the  chancel. 
The  sanctuary  was  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
portion,  and  was  of  the  thirteenth  century.  On 
either  side  of  the  little  porch  were  stones,  sup- 
posed to  be  Druidical.  Rain  again  began  to  fall 
very  smartly  as  the  drive  was  resumed,  but  the 
ancient  remains  known  as  the  “ Bride  Stones ” 
on  Biddulph  Moor  were  reached.  These  consist 
of  several  large  stones,  supposed  to  be  a part  of 
a Druidical  circle,  and  are  the  more  interesting  as 
being  the  only  known  prehistoric  monument  in 
the  county  of  Stafford.  Some  charcoal  and  human 
remains  had  been  found  in  excavating  around 
them.  Biddulph  Old  Hall  was  reached  soon  after, 
where  the  members  and  visitors  were  cordially 
received,  and  offered  tea  and  light  refreshments  by 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Tayford.  The  ruins  of 
this  very  interesting  old  Elizabethan  house  (date 
15S0)  occupy  an  extensive  area.  The  Hall  was 
greatly  damaged  by  the  cannon  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, being  held  for  the  King  by  Sir 
Francis  Biddulph.  Fire  afterwards  greatly  in- 
creased the  damage  done,  and  finally  plunder 
and  decay  completed  its  ruin.  Time  pressed  so 
much  that  only  a very  short  stay  could  be  made 
in  order  to  get  back  to  Stoke  by  special  train.  In 


the  evening  at  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town 
Hall,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  A.  M. 
MacAldonie,  a paper  on  “Staffordshire  Folk- 
Lore  ” was  read  by  Miss  Burne,  and  one  by  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma,  D.D.,  on  the  “Con- 
version of  the  West  and  Midlands  of  Britain  ” 
was  read,  in  the  author's  absence,  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Patrick,  Hon.  Sec.  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
Hon.  Sec.,  also  read  a paper  by  Mrs.  Collier, 
entitled,  “Historical  Notes  on  the  Town  and 
Priory  of  Stone,  co.  Stafford.” 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  A.  Scrivener  was  the  leader 
of  the  party,  and  under  his  guidance  the  members 
travelled  to  Lichfield  by  train.  The  cathedral  was 
soon  reached  by  carriages  from  the  station,  and 
while  waiting  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
service,  Mr.  Scrivener  explained  by  the  aid  of  a 
large  ground  plan  the  various  dates  of  the  building. 
Very  soon  the  Dean,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Luckock,  came 
to  meet  the  company,  and  kindly  conducted  the 
members  round  the  edifice.  Commencing  his 
remarks  at  the  north  transept,  he  pointed  out 
the  remains  of  the  Early  Norman  building  in  the 
arch  of  the  north  choir  aisle.  The  window  of  the 
north  transept  was  a restoration  of  the  old 
thirteenth-century  window,  and  replaced  a de- 
based Perpendicular  one  which  had  become 
dangerous.  On  taking  it  out,  the  old  stones 
and  arches  of  the  former  were  discovered, 
only  a few  being  missing,  so  that  the  restora- 
tion was  a genuine  one.  Passing  into  the 
choir  aisle,  the  Dean  pointed  out  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  the  entrance  to  the  chapter- 
house  was  effected,  and,  leading  the  way  through 
the  vestibule,  the  visitors  entered  that  building, 
which,  said  the  Dean,  was  believed  to  be 
unique,  the  central  pier,  from  which  the  ribs 
of  the  groining  radiate,  being  extended  upwards, 
and  carrying  the  vaulting  of  the  apartment  over 
it,  which  is  now  used  as  the  library  of  the 
Cathedral.  Here  the  visitors  were  shown  some 
rare  MSS.,  particularly  St.  Chad’s  Gospels, 
containing  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  date  720  (this  book  originally 
came  from  Llandaff)  ; also  an  illuminated 
MS.  of  Chaucer’s  “Canterbury  Tales.”  De- 
scending to  the  Cathedral,  the  Dean  led  the 
way  into  the  choir,  pointing  out  the  various 
features  of  importance,  and,  in  the  Lady  Chapel, 
he  explained  the  Flemish  sixteenth  century 
glass  brought  from  the  Abbey  of  Ilerckenrode, 
in  Belgium,  by  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  in 
1S03.  Passing  through  the  south  aisle  of  the 
choir  and  down  the  nave  to  the  west  end,  the 
very  pronounced  deflection  of  the  axis  of  the 
eastern  end  was  noticed,  and  then  the  party 
followed  the  Dean  round  the  exterior,  where,  with 
a hearty  vote  of  thanks  from  the  members,  he 
took  his  leave.  The  present  cathedral  is  the 
successor  of  a series  which  have  occupied  the 
same  site  from  the  days  of  St.  Chad,  about  670. 

It  was  commenced  about  1200,  and  was  com- 
pleted about  1376.  It  was  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  Builder  Cathedral  Series,  in 
1891. 

The  company  now  adjourned  to  the  Swan 
Hotel  for  luncheon,  and  afterwards  departed  by 
train  for  Tamworth  and  visited  the  fine  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Editha.  The  vicar,  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Pollock,  received  the  party,  and, 
in  the  chancel,  read  a short  description  of  its 
foundation  and  history.  Originally  founded  in  963, 
it  was  in  1069,  a collegiate  church  with  a dean  and 
six  canons.  There  are  considerable  remains  of 
Norman  work,  and  the  original  structure  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  north  and 
south  transepts  with  central  tower.  The  east  and 
west  arches  of  the  tower  have  been  cut  away,  and 
the  chancel  and  nave  are  now  undivided.  A 
great  fire  destroyed  the  tower  and  the  church  in 
1 335»  aQd  the  marks  of  the  conflagration  can  still 
be  seen  upon  the  Norman  masonry.  The  present 
western  tower  was  erected  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  possesses  the  peculiarity  of  a double 
staircase  for  the  college  and  the  parish  ringers ; 
one  entered  from  the  church,  and  the  other  from 
the  outside,  and  one  staircase  passes  over  the 
other.  There  is  a crypt  beneath  the  south  aisle, 
with  the  remains  of  a fresco  painting,  and  some 
stone  coffin-lids  can  be  seen  built  into  the  roof, 
of  about  the  fourteenth  century.  The  nave  consists 
of  four  bays,  late  fourteenth  century.  In  the 
north  transept  there  is  a chapel  to  St.  Nicholas. 
Some  traces  of  herring-bone  masonry  may  be 
observed  in  the  older  portions  of  the  building. 
The  south  side  wall  of  the  chancel  was  originally 
an  exterior  wall,  and  a Norman  window  and 
doorway  and  flat  buttress  remain  in  the  present 
aisle.  Over  the  north  porch  is  a muniment-room. 
There  are  several  interesting  monuments — one  an 
altar-tomb  with  recumbent  effigies  of  Sir  Baldwin 
Freville  and  his  wife,  date  1400,  and  one  to  Lady 


Tape  Freville,  date  1339  ; also  an  altar-tomb  and 
effigies  of  Sir  John  Ferrers  and  Lady  Dorothy, 
1512.  The  church  was  restored  in  1876  by  Mr. 
Champneys.  Mr.  Thos.  Blashill  made  some 
remarks  upon  the  church,  pointing  out  its 
peculiar  characteristics,  and  considered  that 
it  was  originally  a church  without  aisles. 
Tea  was  offered  the  visitors  by  the  Vicar  at 
the  Vicarage,  and  then  the  party  walked  to 
the  ancient  castle,  and  Mr.  Blashill  gave  a 
general  history  of  the  fortification.  The  high 
and  steep  mound  upon  which  the  castle  stands  is 
said  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  Queen  Ethelfreda 
in  918.  The  castle  is  not  mentioned  in  “ Domes- 
day,’ says  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  in  his  “ Military 
Architecture.”  It  is,  with  half  the  town,  situated 
in  Warwickshire,  the  church  and  the  other  half 
of  the  town  are  in  Staffordshire.  Mr.  Blashill 
traced  the  ownership  of  the  castle  from  the  De 
Spencers  and  Marmions  to  the  present  holders 
the  family  of  Townshend.  He  also  pointed  out 
the  remains  of  herring-bone  masonry  in  the  walls. 
The  keep  was  a shell  keep  after  the  type  of 
Corfe  and  other  examples. 

The  train  was  taken  back  to  Stoke,  and 
in  the  evening  the  members  were  entertained 
by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Birks)  and  the  Mayoress 
at  a conversazione  at  the  Town  Hall,  when 
Mr.  Scrivener  continued  his  exhibition  of  lantern 
views  of  places  of  interest  in  the  county, 
describing  very  clearly  their  principal  charac- 
teristics. The  exhibition  of  curiosities  was  also 
on  view,  including  some  examples  of  the  “New 
Race”  pottery  lately  discovered  by  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie  in  the  Nile  valley,  contributed  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  which  excited  much 
attention. 

On  Thursday  the  excursion  was  a very  long 
one,  for  leaving  the  hotel  about  8.40  a.m.  Stoke 
was  not  reached  again  until  nearly  8 p.m. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Daltry 
the  party  proceeded  first  by  train  to  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  where,  at  the  Town  Hall,  the 
ancient  charters  and  regalia  were  inspected  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

These  were  described  and  commented  on  by  Mr. 
Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec.  The 
oldest  is  of  Edward  I.’s  reign,  and  is  the  grant  of  a 
fair  on  the  vigil  and  day  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  is 
dated  at  Westminster  1279.  There  are  also  some 
private  charters  of  Edward  III.  The  Corporation 
books  date  from  1368.  The  maces  are  of  silver, 
and  dated  16S9  on  the  crowns,  which  are  of  a later 
period  than  the  stems.  These  charters  and 
regalia  were  not  as  well  preserved  as  they  should 
be,  but  the  Mayor  said  the  suggestions  which  had 
been  made  for  their  safer  protection  should  be 
considered  by  the  Corporation.  Carriages  were 
taken  to  the  Roman  station  at  Chesterton,  which 
was  very  clearly  explained  by  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Daltry,  who  was  of  the  opinion  that  here  should 
be  sought  the  missing  Roman  station  of  Medio- 
lanum. The  measured  distances  tally  very  closely 
with  the  distances  recorded  by  Antoninus  in  his 
Tenth  Itinerary,  and  he  remarked  that,  if 
Chesterton  be  not  Mediolanum  it  follows  that  its 
Roman  name  is  entirely  lost,  and  there  is  no 
other  camp  left  to  which  the  name  of  Medio- 
lanum will  apply.  The  rev.  gentleman  fur- 
nished each  member  with  a map  and  plan  of 
the  camp  and  a printed  description,  so  that  his 
remarks  were  the  more  easily  followed.  The 
drive  was  resumed  to  Heleigh  Castle,  where,  after 
a very  stiff  climb  to  reach  the  top,  Mr.  Daltry 
read  a paper  upon  its  history.  There  is  but 
little  left  of  the  castle,  a few  fragments  of 
masonry  here  and  there,  some  walling  of 
what  are  called  cellars,  showing  the  spring- 
ing of  some  stone  groining,  and  a portion 
of  a round  bastion  tower  and  the  well.  The 
castle  was  a Saxon  stronghold  in  the  rising 
in  Mercia  in  1067-8,  afterwards  the  Normans 
probably  strengthened  it,  until  at  length  it  was 
destroyed  in  Henry  II. ’s  time,  under  the  law  for 
demolishing  castles.  Heleigh  subsequestly  passed 
through  various  hands  until  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  famous  Flenry  de  Audley,  who 
erected  a castle  on  this  site,  the  ruins  of  which 
can  now  be  seen.  Its  last  appearance  in  military 
history  was  in  January,  1644-5,  when  the  Parlia- 
mentarian Committee  sitting  at  Stafford,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  directed  its  destruction. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Corbet  Arms  Hotel, 
at  Market  Drayton,  carriages  were  taken  to 
the  British  Camp,  known  as  “ Bury  Walls,” 
which  was  inspected.  Very  little  indeed  is 
known  of  the  history  of  this  camp,  it  was 
probably  British,  occupied  later  by  the  Romans, 
some  coins  and  other  articles  of  Roman  work- 
manship having  been  found  there.  Not  far 
distant  are  the  ruins  of  the  “ Red  Castle," 
another  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Audleys.  Mr. 
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Phillips,  of  Shrewsbury,  had  written  a paper 
dealing  with  its  history,  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
Daltry.  The  keep  was  circular,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock  for  about  40  ft.,  and  continued  upwards  in 
masonry.  The  outline  of  the  castle  was  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  about  500  ft.  by  300  ft. 
The  party  returned  to  Stoke  by  train  from  Market 
Drayton.  At  the  evening  meeting  the  papers 
read  were  on  “ St.  Chad,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,”  by  Miss  Edith  Bradley;  on  “The 
Charters  of  the  Abbey  of  Burton-on-Trent,”  by 
Mr.  de  Gray  Birch,  Hon.  Secretary;  “On  Ancient 
Tillage,”  by  Mr.  Thos  Blashill  ; and  “A  Bit  of 
Lost  History,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  Beresford. 

Friday  was  another  very  long  day,  but  the 
weather  was  more  settled,  though  dull,  and  the 
party,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Wells  Bladen, 
the  leader  for  the  day,  left  Stoke  by  train  at  8.10 
for  Uttoxeter,  whence  carriages  were  taken  for  the 
drive  to  Chartley  Castle,  which  was  very  clearly 
described  by  Mr.  A.  Scrivener.  Before  the 
Conquest  there  is  no  record  of  the  existence  of 
Chartley.  Mr.  Scrivener  had  prepared  a plan 
from  actual  survey  and  measurement,  showing  a 
mound,  60  ft.  in  diameter,  to  the  west  of  the 
earthworks,  which  had  a ditch  from  So  to 
100  ft.  wide.  This  mound  was  undoubtedly 
artificial.  Fifteen  feet  below  this  mound, 
and  to  the  east,  was  a plateau  of  horse- 
shoe form,  also  with  a ditch  ; and  again  to 
the  east  was  another  plateau  of  a somewhat 
circular  form,  likewise  having  a ditch.  These 
earlier  earthworks  were  taken  advantage  of  when 
the  castle  was  built  early  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  the  Earl  of  Chester.  The  remains  of  the 
castle  are  considerable,  and  consist  of  the  lower 
portion  of  a circular  keep,  a curtain  wall  of  con- 
siderable height  running  eastwards,  in  which  are 
the  remains  of  five  towers  with  walls  which  were 
about  12  ft.  in  thickness,  pierced  with  arrow  slits. 
Between  two  of  the  towers,  which  stand  closer 
together  than  the  others,  was  the  entrance  gate- 
way. The  castle  is  rapidly  falling  into  utter  ruin, 
from  want  of  a little  careful  preservation  of  the 
masonry,  some  parts  of  which  are  in  a dangerous 
condition.  The  castle  and  estate  of  Chartley 
passed  from  the  Earls  of  Chester  to  the  Ferrers 
family  and  from  them  to  the  Devereux  in  1450  by 
marriage.  It  was  in  the  manor  house  at  the  foot 
af  the  hill  close  to  the  castle,  that  Mary  of  Scot- 
land was  confined  for  sometime,  when  being 
removed  from  Tutbury  to  Fotheringhay. 

Leaving  the  castle,  the  company  drove  back 
to  Uttoxeter  for  luncheon,  and  afterwards 
took  the  train  for  Alton  and  inspected  the 
grounds  of  Lord  Shrewsbury’s  house  of  Alton 
rowers.  The  party  here  divided  for  a time,  one 
aart  going  with  Mr.  Lynam  to  visit  the  ancient 
British  earthwork.  On  reassembling  at  the 
intrance  gateway,  the  company  took  carriages  for 
:he  drive  to  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Croxden.  This 
lbbey  is  a typical  example  of  a Cistercian 
monastery  of  a late  date,  and  is  grand  even  in  its 
uin  from  the  simplicity  of  its  architecture  and  its 
beauty  of  ornamentation.  The  effect  of  the  lofty 
lancet  windows  in  the  western  gable,  and  elabo- 
rately moulded  doorway  beneath,  could  not  fail  to 
be  appreciated.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
because  showing  a departure  from  the  severe 
plainness  of  the  earlier  buildings  of  this  order 
3f  monks.  Taking  up  a position  beside 
:he  west  doorway,  Mr.  Lynam,  with  the  aid 
5f  a large  plan,  explained  the  arrangements 
)f  the  monastery  previous  to  conducting  the  party 
round  the  ruins.  The  building  dates  from  the 
iarly  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  whole 
jf  the  abbey  lands,  he  said,  were  once  enclosed 
3y  a lofty  wall,  some  portions  of  which  remained, 
rhe  cloisters  were  to  the  south  of  the  church,  the 
diapter-house  being  on  the  east  of  them,  the 
intrance  doorway  and  side  arches  still  standing, 
rhis  part  of  the  cloisters  had  been  vaulted,  the 
springing  stones  still  remaining  ; the  other  alleys 
iad  had  lean-to  roofs  of  wood.  The  plan  of  the 
lbbey  and  conventual  buildings  can  very  easily 
?e  traced.  Remains  also  exist  of  the  abbot’s 
louse  and  infirmary.  The  high  road  now  runs 
hrough  the  ruins  over  the  site  of  the  high  altar 
>f  the  church.  Several  stone  coffins  yet  lie 
sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  what 
s now  an  orchard.  After  partaking  of  after- 
loon  tea  at  the  Abbey  Farm,  by  the  kind 
nvitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  the  party 
e-entered  the  carriages  for  the  drive  to  Checkley. 

short  time  only  could  be  devoted  to  the  in- 
pection  of  the  three  pre-Norman  crosses  in  the 
ihurchyard  ; they  stand  together,  and  are  similar 
n design  to  others  in  the  county,  having  square- 
ided  stems  with  panels  and  interlaced  work, 
rhe  rector,  the  Rev.  E.  Philip,  said  they 
epresented  the  establishment  of  a religious  or 
(reaching  station  on  that  spot  of  a much  older 


date  than  the  time  of  the  church.  It  is  said  that 
St.  Bertram,  passing  on  his  way  to  Stafford, 
stayed  at  Checkley,  and  had  them  erected,  and 
as  time  went  on  a cemetery  was  formed  around 
them,  and  they  became  the  nucleus  from  which 
the  present  church  had  risen.  The  church  is  an 
interesting  structure  of  Norman  foundation,  having 
been  built  by  a Norman  knight  named  Bee. 
The  present  building  is  of  later  date,  and  consists 
of  a nave  of  four  bays.  The  chancel  is  very  long, 
and  has  four  large  windows  on  each  side  and  a 
five-light  east  window,  all  of  the  Early  Decorated 
period,  and  without  foliation.  The  font  is  circular 
and  Norman.  The  stalls  are  old  and  Late  Deco- 
rated. There  is  an  interesting  monument  to  the 
family  of  Foljambe,  date  1560.  The  last  Abbot 
of  Croxden,  Thomas  Chawner,  is  said  to  be  buried 
here.  The  party  had  now  to  hasten  away  to 
catch  the  train  at  Totmanslow  station  for  Stoke. 
At  the  evening  meeting,  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton, 
V.P.,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  Croxden  Abbey, 
and  Mr.  de  Gray  Birch  mentioned  that  in  the 
British  Museum  there  were  two  MSS.  which  con- 
tained the  exact  dates  on  which  all  Cistercian 
abbeys  were  founded.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  dangerous  neglect  of  the  ruins,  both  of  the 
abbey  and  of  Chartley  Castle,  which,  if  not 
speedily  averted,  would  ensure  their  entire 
destruction.  Dr.  Phene  next  read  a lengthy 
and  learned  paper  on  “Some  hitherto  little- 
noticed  Earthworks  in  Central  Britain.”  There 
was  also  a third  paper  on  “Borough  Seals  and 
Maces,”  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Tonks.  The  Chairman, 
Mr.  Lynam,  announced  that,  owing  to  the  great 
distance  to  be  covered  in  the  programme  for 
Saturday,  it  had  been  decided  to  abandon  the 
proposed  excursion,  and  to  have  a quiet  day 
either  at  the  Wedgwood  Institute  or  in  visiting 
some  of  the  pottery  and  tile  works  in  the  town, 
and  that  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  Congress 
would  be  held  at  his  house,  The  Quarry,  Harts- 
hill,  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  at  3 o’clock,  the  members  and 
friends  and  the  local  committee  assembled  in  the 
breezy  and  spacious  garden  at  Mr.  Lynam’s  house 
at  Hartshill,  where,  under  a large  open-timbered 
roof  which  had  once  formed  part  of  a church,  the 
concluding  business  of  the  Congress  was  trans- 
acted, Mr.  Blashill,  V.P.,  presiding.  After  par- 
taking of  afternoon  tea,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Lynam,  and  the  company 
separated. 

\ I 

Proposed  Architectural  Society,  Ply- 
mouth and  Devonport. — An  effort  is  being  made 
in  Plymouth  and  Devonport  to  form  a local  Archi- 
tectural Society  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Leest,  of  Devonport.  A meeting  will  be  held  at  an 
early  date  to  consider  the  scheme. 

Gates,  Weston  Park,  Sheffield.  — The 
entrance  to  the  Weston  Park,  Sheffield,  is  being 
provided  with  wrought-iron  ornamental  gates  from 
the  Art  Metal  Works  of  Thos.  Brawn  & Co., 
Birmingham. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  LAUNCESTON. 

This  year  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation departed  from  their  usual  custom  of 
holding  their  annual  meeting  in  Wales,  partly 
because  they  had  received  a very  cordial  invita- 
tion from  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  to 
visit  Launceston,  and  partly  because  they  were 
anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
antiquities  of  Cornwall,  or  West  Wales,  as  it  was 
once  called,  which  are  so  nearly  allied  to  those  of 
the  Principality,  more  especially  the  pre-historic 
remains  and  the  early  Christian  monuments. 

About  fifty  members  arrived  at  Launceston  on 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  August  12,  and  took  up 
their  quarters  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel  for  the 
week.  Although  this  hostelry  is  not  of  the 
twelfth  century,  it  possesses  a real  Norman 
doorway,  brought  from  the  ancient  Priory. 

The  situation  of  the  town  of  Launceston  is  a 
very  charming  one,  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Kensey,  a tributary  of  the  Tamar.  The 
great  double  concentric  drum  tower  of  the  castle 
stands  up  high  above  everything  on  the  top  of  a 


Font  in  St.  Stephen's  Church , Launceston. 
lofty  rock.  The  market-place  is  on  the  com- 
paratively level  ground  between  the  castle  and 
the  sloping  hill-side  behind,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  town  straggles  down  a marvellously  steep 
incline  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  towards  St. 
Stephen’s,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Kensey.  Some  of  the  old  houses,  faced  with 
large  green  slates,  are  extremely  picturesque,  and 
in  many  respects  not  unlike  those  in  Brittany. 
The  chief  beauty  of  Launceston  is  that  the  rural 
features  have  not  been  entirely  obscured  by  bricks 
and  mortar,  nor,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  has  the 
builder  of  Queen  Anne  villa  residences  yet  dese- 
crated this  quiet  spot  with  his  unwelcome  presence. 

The  first  excursion  on  Tuesday,  August  13, 
was  to  Tintagel,  nineteen  miles  west  of 
e 
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Launceston.  This  part  of  the  coast,  which  was 
formerly  rather  inaccessible,  can  now  be  ap- 
proached with  comparative  ease,  since  the  exten- 
sion of  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway 
to  Wadebridge.  The  party  were  conveyed  by 
train  to  Camelford,  and  thence  by  carriage  to 
Tintagel,  stops  being  made  en  route  to  inspect 
Lanteglos  Church  and  inscribed  stone,  Worthy- 
vale  inscribed  stone,  and  the  inscribed  and  orna- 
mented cross-shaft  on  Waterpit  Down. 

At  Camelford,  which  is  some  distance  from  the 
railway-station,  nothing  was  seen  to  interest  the 
visitors  except  the  weathercock  of  the  town-hall 
surmounted  by  a camel,  in  reference  to  the  name 
of  the  town. 

The  church  at  Lanteglos-by-Camelford  (so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Lanteglos-by-Fowey) 
is  remarkable  more  on  account  of  its  secluded 
situation  in  a well-wooded  valley  than  for  any 
architectural  merit  it  possesses.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Tintagel  Church,  almost  all  the  churches 
seen  during  the  meeting  presented  the  same 
characteristics,  namely,  a nave  and  chancel  of  the 
same  width,  with  an  aisle  on  the  south  side 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and 
separated  from  the  rest  by  an  arcade  of  four- 
centred  arches  springing  from  monolithic  granite 
columns,  and  in  some  cases  a north  transept ; 
lofty  western  towers,  with  pinnacled  and  em- 
battled tops,  porches  generally  on  the  south  side  ; 
cradle  roofs  with  carved  bosses  ; carved  rood- 
screens  and  bench  - ends ; and  fine  Norman 
fonts. 

In  the  Rectory  grounds  at  Lanteglos  were  seen 
three  granite  Cornish  crosses,  devoid  of  ornament, 
and  the  Saxon  pillar*  erected  by  /Elselth  and 
Genereth  to  the  memory  of  .Elwyne.  This,  and 
the  other  monuments  of  a similar  kind  seen  during 
the  day,  were  ably  described  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Iago,  who  made  his  remarks  more  easily  under- 
stood by  placing  rubbings  of  the  inscriptions  side 
by  side  with  the  stones,  thus  enabling  letters 
which  were  almost  invisible  on  the  stone  to  be 
read  with  ease. 

A pleasant  afternoon  was  spent  in  examining 
Tintagel  Church  and  Castle.  The  former  is  a 
cruciform  structure,  preserving  most  of  its  original 
Norman  features.  The  stiles  at  the  entrances  of 
the  churchyard  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  district 
are  rather  peculiar,  and  consist  of  a passage 
paved  with  a sort  of  gridiron  arrangement  of 
granite  bars  at  intervals  of  about  seven  inches 
apart,  with  a space  between  so  as  to  catch  and 
trip  up  any  animals  attempting  to  stray  into  the 
churchyard.  At  Tintagel  the  grid  - stiles  are 
double,  with  a block  of  masonry  in  the  centre  to 
rest  coffins  upon  at  funerals.  On  the  top  of  one 
of  these  blocks  the  Rev.  W.  Iago  discovered 
some  years  ago  a Roman  inscribed  stone  of  the 
Emperor  Licinius,  now  placed  within  the  church. 

Tintagel  Castle  owes  its  celebrity  principally  to 
its  being  the  traditional  birthplace  of  King 
Arthur,  and  to  its  extraordinarily  wild  situation, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a slate  cliff  of  variegated 
colour,  and  contorted  formation  undermined  and 
hollowed  out  into  caves  by  the  sea  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  walls  of  the  fortress,  although 
apparently  not  older  than  the  thirteenth  century, 
have  been  honeycombed  by  the  weather  till  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  crumbling 
rock  of  which  they  appear  to  form  part.  The 
castle  is  entirely  devoid  of  mouldings,  &c.,  by 
which  its  date  might  be  accurately  fixed.  A full 
account  of  both  castle  and  church  will  be  found 
in  Vol.  i of  Sir  John  Maclean’s  “ Deanery  of 
Trigg  Minor.” 

On  Wednesday  the  party  started  by  carriage 
for  Warbstow  Barrow,  eleven  miles  north-west 
of  Launceston,  visiting  the  churches  of  Lancast, 
Warbstow,  Treneglos,  and  Egloskerry  on  the 
way. 

Warbstow  Barrow  is  a large  oval  earthwork, 
defended  by  a triple  rampart  and  ditch.  It  is 
situated  between  Launceston  and  the  Cornish 
coast,  being  about  five  miles  distant  from  the 
latter.  Its  height  above  sea-level  is  Soo  ft.,  and 
the  strategical  position  between  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tamar  and  the  coast  must  have  been 
an  important  one  in  early  times. 

We  have  already  described  the  general  style  of 
the  churches  in  the  Launceston  district,  most  of 
which  are  built  of  granite,  and  have  been  entirely 
remodelled  in  Perpendicular  times.  Although 
there  is  a good  deal  of  sameness  in  their  archi- 
tecture, yet  there  are  hardly  any  of  them  that  do 
not  possess  some  detail  or  object  deserving  of 
notice. 

The  fonts  at  Warbstow  and  at  Laneast  are 
almost  identical,  and  of  the  same  kind  as  those 


* The  Saxon  word  used  in  the  inscription  is  sybstel, 
which  Mr.  Iago  translated  as  family  pillar , the  latter 
syllable  being  allied  to  the  Greek  . 
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Sculptured  Norman  Tympanum  at  Treneglos , Cornwall. 


at  St.  Thomas’,  Launceston,  Alternon,  and 
Jacobstow.  These  fonts  are  Norman,  and  have 
a large  rosette  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
bowl,  with  a pair  of  serpents  twined  round  it  and 
human  heads  at  each  of  the  four  corners. 

At  Treneglos  and  Egloskerry  Churches  are 
some  sculptured  Norman  tympana,  which  were 
described  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Langdon.  An 
Elizabethan  helmet  preserved  in  Egloskerry 
Church  excited  the  admiration  of  a member  of 
the  Kernoozer’s  Club  who  was  amongst  those 
present.  He  said  that  a dealer  would  probably 
not  offer  less  than  60/.  for  it,  and  he  therefore 
recommended  that  it  should  be  better  taken  care 
of.  He  thought  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it 
was  to  hang  it  on  a wrought-iron  bracket,  as  had 
been  done  at  Llanidloes,  Llantrythid,  and  else- 
where, at  his  suggestion. 

The  entire  day  on  Thursday  was  given  up 
to  the  prehistoric  remains  on  Dartmoor,  which 
were  explained  to  the  members  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Baring  Gould  and  Mr.  R.  Bumard,  of 
Plymouth.  The  latter  gentleman  was  also  kind 
enough  to  provide  the  party  with  luncheon  in  a 
region  so  wild  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
otherwise  to  procure  any  refreshment  had  Mr. 
Bumard  not  thoughtfully  had  it  sent  all  the  way 
from  Plymouth.  Dartmoor  was  approached  from 
Tavistock,  and  the  furthest  point  reached  was 
Grimspound,  nearly  30  miles  to  the  eastward. 

The  megalithic  remains  on  Dartmoor  are 
tolerably  well  known  to  antiquaries.  The  only 
new  light  that  has  been  thrown  on  them  is  by 
means  of  the  excavations  made  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Baring  Gould  and  Mr.  R.  Bumard  for  the  Dart- 
moor Exploration  Committee  of  the  Devonshire 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
The  general  results  they  have  arrived  at  are  that 
the  hut  circles  were  undoubtedly  the  dwelling- 
places  of  a neolithic  people,  in  so  low  a stage  of 
civilisation  that  they  seem  to  have  been  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  pottery,  or  spinning  gear, 
or  querns  for  grinding  corn.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  stone  circles,  alignments,  cist-vaens, 
menhirs,  and  other  sepulchral  remains  were  the 
work  of  the  same  race. 

The  only  effort  at  primitive  architecture  seen 
on  Dartmoor,  besides  the  rude  stone  huts  and  the 
walls  of  Grimspound,  was  the  Cyclopean  bridge  at 
Post  Bridge.  This,  however,  is  more  likely  to 
be  Mediaeval  than  prehistoric.  It  has  three 
spans,  the  centre  one  of  10  ft.  and  the  two  others 
of  12  ft.,  the  width  of  the  piers  being  2 ft.  The 
largest  slab  of  granite  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  measures  13  ft.  long  by  7 ft.  wide  by 
1 ft.  thick. 

The  ‘excursion  on  Friday  was  by  carriage  to 
the  Cheesewring,  nine  miles  south-west  of  Laun- 
ceston, stops  being  made  atNorthhill,  Lewannick, 
and  Southhill  Churches. 

The  Cheesewring  is  a granite  tor  of  natural 
formation,  resembling  five  enormous  cheese-shaped 
blocks,  carefully  piled  up  on  the  top  of  three 
smaller  ones  by  some  Cornish  giant  of  old. 
Geologists  maintain  that  the  whole  is  really  one 
mass  of  rock,  and  its  remarkable  appearance  is 
due  solely  to  the  disintegrating  effect  of  the 
weather.  Whether  the  Cheesewring  ever  served 
as  a rock  idol  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  as  Borlase 
asserts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a large  fort 
with  walls  of  rubble  stonework,  like  those  of  Carn 
Goch  in  Carmarthenshire,  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  the  Hurlers  stone  circles  and 
the  Trethevy  Cromlech  are  not  far  off.  In  a cist- 
vaen,  still  visible  within  a cairn,  between  the 
Cheese  wring  and  the  Hurlers  was  found  in  1837 


a gold  cup,  probably  belonging  to  the  Bronze  Age, 
of  the  bullion  value  of  10 /. 

Immediately  outside  the  rampart  of  the  stone 
fort  above  the  Cheesewring  is  a large  natural 
block  of  granite  hollowed  out  by  the  weather  intc 
a rude  seat  called  the  Druid’s  Chair.  It  is  said 
that  whoever  sits  in  it  is  destined  shortly  either  tol 
become  a poet  or  go  mad — in  fact,  the  Laureate-i 
ship  or  Colney  Hatch  ! The  whole  neighbour-: 
hood  of  the  Cheesewring  has  been  completely) 
spoiled  by  quarrying  and  mining  operations. 

Just  below  the  Cheesewring  is  a rude  hut  like  a 
cromlech,  formed  of  large  slabs,  of  granite,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Daniel  G uni  his  House.  It 
was  inhabited  in  the  last  century  by  an  eccentrici 
individual  who  lived  here,  and  brought  up  a 
family  in  a state  of  prima;val  savagery.  One  oft 
the  jambs  of  the  doorway  is  inscribed  D.  Gumh,! 
1735,  and  on  the  top  of  the  roofing  slab  is  am 
incised  figure  of  the  diagram  of  Euclid’s  forty-; 
seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book,  but  with  thd 
sides  of  the  right-angle  produced  so  as  to  form  two 
sides  of  a fourth  square  in  which  the  square  on  the! 
hypothenuse  is  inscribed.  The  length  of  the  sides 
of  the  squares  are  6,  8,  10,  and  14  in.  respec-: 
tively.  The  proportions  of  the  three  sides  right-i 
angled  triangle  are  thus  3,  4,  and  5,  giving  the! 
well-known  method  for  setting  out  a right-angle.  ■ 

At  Lewannick  Church  are  the  only  two  Ogam 
inscribed  stones  yet  found  in  Cornwall.  The 


Cresset  Stone  in  Lewannick  Church. 


discoverers,  Mr.  A.  G.  Langdon  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Nicholls,  were  both  present,  and  the  formen 
delivered  an  interesting  discourse  on  the  inscrip-] 
tions.  Lewannick  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.i 
Martin,  a Gaulish  Saint. 

At  Southill  Church  is  another  very  early, 
inscribed  stone  bearing  the  Chi-Rho  monogram: 
of  Christ  upon  it.  This,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
church  to  St.  Samson  (probably  of  Dol,  in: 
Brittany),  indicates  that  there  was  a Christian 
establishment  at  Southill,  possibly  in  the  fifth  ok 
sixth  centuries. 

The  Norman  font  at  Southill  was  one  of  the! 
most  perfect  seen  during  the  meeting.  It  is  of 
the  same  type  as  the  one  at  Bodmin,  with  four, 
shafts  at  the  corners  terminating  in  human  heads: 
at  the  top.  The  hemispherical  bowl  is  decorated 
with  a conventional  tree,  a dragon,  and  a pair  of 
beasts,  repeated  on  the  two  opposite  sides.  It  is 
made  of  a beautiful  white  stone. 

The  font  at  Lewannick  is  octagonal,  and. 
exhibits  a great  variety  of  geometrical  incised 
patterns  on  each  of  the  panels.  The  cresset 
stone  at  Lewannick  is  also  a very  rare  object. 

The  morning  of  Saturday  was  devoted 
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castle  and  churches  of  Launceston,  Mr. 

0 B.  Peter,  F.R.  I.B.A.,  acting  as  guide, 
a description  of  these  we  must  refer  our 

lers  to  Mr.  Peter’s  “ History  of  Launceston.” 
5t.  Stephen’s  Church  are  two  slabs  of  sculp- 
built  into  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  one 
esenting  Christ  holding  a book  and  giving 
benediction,  and  the  other  the  Virgin  and 
Id.  The  style  is  very  archaic,  and  has  a 
iter  affinity  with  the  art  of  the  Saxon  and 
lovingian  ivories  than  with  Norman  sculpture. 
,t  the  evening  meeting  on  Friday  a very  fine 
;s  of  drawings  of  Cornish  crosses  was  ex- 
ted  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Langdon. 
he  programme  for  the  Launceston  meeting 
arranged  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  and  Mr. 
G.  Langdon,  and  admirably  carried  out  by 
Otho  B.  Peter  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Reed.  The 
r occasion  on  which  the  time-tables  drawn  up 
each  day  were  not  rigidly  adhered  to  was  on 
Cheesewring  excursion,  when  the  Trethevy 
mlech  was  put  in  as  an  extra,  with  the 
iral  result  that  the  party  arrived  home  too  late 
dinner,  and  the  eveniog  meeting  had  to  be 
poned.  The  weather  was  exceptionally  fine 
mghout  the  week,  and  the  members  returned 
te  with  a lively  recollection  of  the  hearty 
oitality  of  the  West  of  England,  the  ever- 
iging  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  extra- 
nary  interest  of  its  antiquities. 

! > 

31lustrattons. 

ETCIIES  ON  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION. 

jjajUR  illustrations  this  week  are  from 
sketches  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  K. 
isl  Greenslade,  and  are  given  in  connexion 

1 the  annual  excursion  of  the  Architectural 
sciation.  Some  of  the  buildings  illustrated 
s referred  to  in  our  descriptive  report  of  the 
trsion  last  week.  The  other  buildings  illus- 
;d  are  commented  on  in  another  page  in  our 
ffuding  account  of  the  excursion. 


(EorresponOence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

PRESENTATION  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

[R, — Illness  has  prevented  me  from  answering 
■ letter  before. 

think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
don  public  should  have  the  chance  of  seeing 
rate  representations  of  all  the  good  archi- 
ire  that  has  been  completed  in  the  country 
; the  preceding  year.  Even  with  so  small  a 
e as  that  at  the  R.A.’s  disposal,  I think  it 
it  be  done  by  only  admitting  photographs  on 
:h  a small  plan  is  shown,  and  that  no  other 
cs  be  admitted  into  the  Architectural  Room 
ss  there  were  space  for  a model  or  two  of 
lings  just  completed.  I recommend  photo- 
hs  taken  from  the  building  itself  at  the  level 
le  footpath,  so  that  the  actual  appearance  of 
building,  from  the  place  it  is  usually  seen, 
be  ensured. 

lere  is  ample  space  on  the  three  walls  of  the  hall 
te  level  of  the  galleries,  which  is  now  left  blank, 
ang  such  competition  drawings  and  designs 
•uildings,  and  such  exteriors  and  interiors  as 
much  of  their  charm  to  colour,  as  are  suffi- 
:,  with  the  Architectural  Room,  to  con- 
te  a proper  architectural  exhibition.  If  there 
ufficient  space  left,  such  drawings  as  those 
:h  usually  half  fill  the  Architectural  Room 
it  be  hung  too.  G.  Aitchison. 


:eve  church,  Gloucestershire. 

r, — In  the  report  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
an  Excursion,  given  in  your  last  issue,  there 
description  of  Cleeve  Church.  In  a note  on 
fine  west  gallery , the  writer  says  : — “ We 
rely  hope  that  the  mad  idea  now  entertained 
ifting  its  position  to  a meaningless  and  utterly 
propriate  location  in  the  north  aisle  will  never 
talised.” 

le  repairs,  &c.,  of  the  church  have  been,  for 
ast  two  or  three  years,  in  my  hands.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Restoration  Committee,  the 
: most  urgently  pressed  was  the  removal  of 
gallery.  I stopped  the  idea  Jor  the  time  by 
g that  if  it  were  touched  I should  retire,  and 
Committee  must  find  another  a'chitect.  In 


all  probability  the  church  will  be  under  my  super- 
intendence for  two  or  three  years  more.  After 
that,  very  likely  the  gallery  will  disappear,  and 
the  “vandal  architect”  will  no  doubt  get  the 
blame,  as  he  often  does  for  what  he  had  no  hand 
in.  Henry  Prothero. 

P.S. — I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  alternate 
piers  of  the  nave  were  removed  in  1700,  but  that 
the  gallery  is  some  eighty  years  earlier  than  that 
date.  There  was  once  one  like  it  in  St.  Mary’s, 
Cheltenham. 


“ON  COMMON  COLOURS.” 

Sir, — I have  just  seen  Mr.  Laurie’s  article  in  the 
Builder  on  the  above  subject,  and  as  it  appears  to 
me  a very  good  example  of  the  tendency  of  such 
articles  on  colour  to  ‘ ‘ make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded " by  blaming  others  for  not  doing  something 
which  is,  after  all,  left  undefined,  I ask  permission 
to  say  a lew  words  by  way  of  comment. 

Mr.  Laurie  is  very  angry  that  London  decorators 
do  not  use  “the  patent  white  leads.”  It  is 
“simply  the  outcome  of  ignorance”  that  they  do 
not  do  so.  But  whose  or  what  “ patent  white  lead  ” 
is  it  that  has  gathered  to  itself  all  the  virtues  and 
none  of  the  vices  of  the  ordinary  best  white  lead  ? 
Mr.  Laurie  stops  short  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
only  refers  us  to  "analytical  chemists”  and  the 
"light  of  science,"  and  goes  on  to  say  that  every 
industry  upon  which  that  light  has  been  turned 
“has  enormously  developed  and  improved";  and 
lie  instances  "the  art  of  dyeing,"  of  all  others,  as 
“ revolutionised  by  the  work  of  the  scientific 
chemist.”  It  has,  indeed  ; so  much  so  as  to  con- 
stitute rather  a warning  than  an  example.  I do  not 
think  Mr.  Laurie's  instance  will  greatly  encourage 
decorators  to  appeal  to  the  scientific  chemist  ; and 
it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  doing  so  is  to  be  found  in  the  early 
part  of  his  article,  where  the  ingenious  person  in 
question  is  shown  not  only  as  inventing  the  aniline 
dyes,  (which  have  so  developed  and  improved  the 
art  of  dyeing),  but  as  applying  these  dyes  to  pigments. 
As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  the  only  absolutely 
certain  thing  about  the  consultation  of  the  analytical 
chemist  is  the  fee. 

Mr.  Laurie  will  be  glad  to  know  that  some 
attempts  have  been  made,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Painters'  Company,  to  impart  a little  practical 
knowledge  in  the  simpler  chemical  properties 
of  pigments,  in  the  technical  classes  for  painters. 
It  would  be  futjle  in  such  classes  to  offer  more  than 
very  elementary  facts  ; but  such  facts  at  least  put 
the  intelligent  mind  on  the  alert.  It  is,  however, 
worse  than  useless  to  deal  in  vague  generalities.  If 
Mr.  Laurie  has  some  definite  preparation  to  recom- 
mend in  place  of  white-lead,  why  not  say  so? 

I must  conclude  by  a word  of  apology  arrl  excuse. 
Mr.  Laurie  mentions  that  his  letter,  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Conference  on  Technical 
Education  for  Painters  (held  about  two  years  ago) 
was  never  acknowledged.  This  was  a serious  over- 
sight, which  he  will  forgive  on  learning  that  the 
President  was  taken  seriously  ill  a day  or  so  before 
the  first  meeting,  so  did  not  preside.  He  was 

J.  D.  Crace. 

COMBE  TITIONS. 

Intermediate  School,  Pembroke. — Fifteen 
architects  have  sent  in  plans  in  the  competition 
for  the  Pembroke  Intermediate  School.  The 
Governors  have  so  far  made  no  selection,  and  it 
is  probable  that  no  definite  decision  will  be 
arrived  at  before  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  Governing  Body,  which  will  be  held  on 
September  11  next. 

Schools,  Guernsey.— The  St.  Piesse-du-Bas 
(Guernsey)  Parochial  Committee  have  selected 
the  designs  sent  in  by  Mr.  Frank  Whitmore, 
architect,  Chelmsford,  for  these  new  schools,  and 
the  same  have  been  approved  by  the  States 
Committee. 


DURHAM  COUNTY  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


The  following  gentlemen,  who  were  competi- 
tors in  the  Durham  County  Buildings  Competi- 
tion, have  signified  their  intention  of  signing  the 
protest  addressed  to  the  Durham  Council,  a copy 
of  which  we  published  last  week.  The  Hon.- 
Secretaries  to  the  competitors,  Messrs.  Philip 
Tree  and  Ivor  Price,  will  be  glad  if  all  our 
readers  who  were  competitors  will  send  them 
their  names  and  mottoes  without  delay,  so 
that  the  list  may  be  completed  and  forwarded 
as  soon  as  possible. 


Henry  T.  Hare. 
Gibson  & Russell. 
Treadwell  & Martin. 
Thomas  Davidson. 
Prentice  & Bolton. 
Niven  & Wicgles- 
wort  h. 

Malcolm  Stark  & 
Rowntree. 


I W.  A.  Pite  & Gerald 
I Horsley. 

[ Groi.l  & Minty. 

I H.  W.  Wills. 

Clark  & Hutchinson. 
Philip  Tri  e & Ivor 
Price. 

Arnolds.  Nicholson. 
H.  R.  Appelbee. 


£be  Stubcnt'0  Column. 

METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— VIII. 

ALUMINIUM — (continued). 

H GREAT  deal  of  misconception  exists  as 
to  the  special  properties  of  the  metal1 
aluminium,  and  much  erroneous  data  has-- 
been  published  concerning  it  from  time  to  time. 
One  account  speaks  of  it  as  having  “no  strength,”' 
and  that  it  is  as  “soft  as  lead”;  on  the  other 
hand,  “castles  in  the  air”  are  too  frequently- 
built  of  the  metal.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
give  the  following  general  summary  of  its  pro- 
perties, so  far  as  concerns  our  present  inquiry, 
compiled  from  various  sources,  but  based  on  the- 
researches*  of  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Hunt.  The  pro- 
perties of  aluminium  are  : — 

1.  Its  relative  lightness.  The  specific  gravity 
of  pure  aluminium  in  the  cast  state  is  2 ‘58  ;. 
wffien  subjected  to  great  pressure,  as  in  being 
made  into  thin  sheets  under  chilled  rolls,  its 
specific  gravity  increases  to  2-7.  But  even  this 
is  very  light  for  a metallic  substance.  For 
instance,  if  we  take  cast  aluminium  as  the  unit, 
wrought-iron  is  2 90  times  heavier,  structural 
steel  2 95  times,  copper  3 60  times,  brass  3 ‘45 
times,  nickel  3 50  times,  lead,  4-80  times,  gold 
7 70  limes,  and  platinum  8-6o  times  heavier.  The 
majority  of  the  woods  used  for  structural  purposes 
are  ahout  one-third  as  heavy  as  platinum. 

2  Its  ability  to  resist  corrosion  as  compared 
with  many  other  metals — aluminium  not  being 
acted  upon  at  all  by  sulphur  fumes,  and  being 
very  much  more  slowly  affected  by  moist  atmo- 
sphere than  most  metals.  The  presence  of  much 
silicon  in  aluminium  materially  detracts  from  its 
power  to  withstand  corrosion  due  to  atmospheric 
influences  ; metal  with  from  4 to  5 Per  cent,  of 
silicon  very  soon  collects  a thick  coating  of  oxide 
upon  it.  Fure  aluminium  is  practically  not  acted' 
upon  by  either  boiling  water  or  steam. 

3.  Its  extreme  malleabili  y : pure  aluminium 
is  only  exceeded  by  gold  and  silver  in  this  respect. 
It  is  very  ductile  ; sheets  of  it  are  rolled  down  to 
•0005  in.  in  thickness,  and  may  be  beaten  almost 
as  thin  as  gold  leaf. 

4.  Its  easy  casting  qualities, 
v Its  high  specific  heat  and  heat  conductivity. 

6.  Its  relatively-high  electrical  conductivity; 
pure  aluminium  has  no  polarity  and  the  metal  in 
the  market  is  absolutely  non-magnetic. 

7.  Its  high  tensile  strength  and  elasticity,  when 
weight  for  weight  of  the  metal  is  compared  with 
other  metals. 

8.  The  valuable  alloys  it  makes  with  other 
metals. 

The  physical  properties  of  aluminium  embraced 
in  the  paragraphs  headed  5,  6 and  7,  will  be 
more  conveniently  dealt  with  when  treating  of  the 
strength  and  conductivity  of  metals  in  general. 
In  regard  to  paragraph  8,  that  will  be  considered 
under  alloys. 

So  much  for  the  leading  properties  of  the  metal ; 
let  us  now  see  how  they  are  applied.  On  the 
score  of  i's  lightness  aluminium  is  finding  new 
uses  almost  daily.  It  is  employed  in  the  re- 
ciprocal parts  of  many  forms  of  machinery  where 
the  momentum  is  to  be  overcome  ; also  for  valves, 
air  brakes,  and  the  like.  In  view  of  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  steam  or  boil- 
ing water  it  is  being  used  to  good  advantage  for 
“packing”  in  steam  connexions.  As  yet,  alu- 
minium sheeting  has  not  been  extensively  em- 
ployed for  roofing  purposes,  which  circumstance 
is  no  doubt  due  to  its  price  being  somewhat 
higher  lhan  copper  or  “ lead-compo  ” ; every  year 
sees  it  getting  cheaper  and  cheaper,  however,  and 
there  is  a general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
date  is  not  far  distant  when  the  metal  will  be 
very  largely  used  for  roofing.  Sea  water  has  but 
little  effect  on  aluminium,  and  in  this  respect 
the  metal  behaves  much  better  than  copper ; 
it  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  barnacles 
are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  the  metal 
would  have  to  be  specially  prepared  to  enable 
it  to  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage 
in  sheathing  for  ships.  For  structural  purposes 
under  water  it  has  been  successfully  used,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  remarks  (Op.  cit.,  p.  243)  that  it  is 
standing  the  effects  of  time  and  corrosion  much 
better  lhan  wrought-iron  or  steel,  or  even  cast- 
iron  under  similar  conditions.  Aluminium  is 
being  employed  in  the  United  States  in  connexion 
with  masonry  foundations,  in  consequence  of  its 
non-corrodirg  properties.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  s'ands  so  high  in  the  series  as  an  electro- 
positive metal,  and  that  when  in  contact  with 
other  metals  it  may  be  subjected  to  corrosive 

* " Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1892," 
p.  241  ; and  many  other  publications. 
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solutions,  and  galvanic  action  be  thereby 
established  at  the  expense  of  the  aluminium,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  such  contacts  in 
designing  work. 

Aluminium  leaf,  beaten  extremely  thin,  has 
been  much  used  for  decorative  purposes  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  from  its  close  resemblance 
to  silver  foil  has  unquestionably  been  surrep- 
titiously substituted  largely  for  the  latter  ; the 
student  is  specially  cautioned  as  to  this.  The 
difference  is  easily  made  out.  Thickness  for 
thickness  and  size  for  size,  the  silver  foil  is  nearly 
four  times  heavier  than  the  aluminium  foil.  The 
respective  specific  gravities  are  thus,  of  course, 
widely  different.  Notable  examples  of  the  use  of 
aluminium-leaf  for  decorative  purposes  may  be 
seen  in  many  leading  buildings  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  New 
York  ; and  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
“ Transportation  ” building  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
Chicago,  was  decorated  with  it.  Practically,  all 
the  minor  artistic  efforts  in  that  building  were 
made  upon  a base  of  thin  beaten  aluminium-foil. 
Oil-colours  can  be  safely  applied  to  its  surface. 
In  Germany,  aluminium  is  rolled  into  tubes,  by 
what  is  known  as  the  “ Mannesmann  process,” 
this  branch  of  the  industry  alone  being  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

The  use  of  the  metal  in  casting  various  objects 
constitutes  one  of  the  largest  demands  for  it  on 
the  market,  but  we  need  not  go  into  that  phase  of 
the  subject.  By  reason  of  its  non-magnetic  pro- 
perties it  will  in  future  be  greatly  employed  for 
the  manufacture  of  certain  electrical  appliances  ; 
already  the  consumption  is  not  small  on  this  head. 
In  reference  to  special  pieces  for  constructional 
work  it  may  be  noted  that  angles,  plates,  and 
channels  and  other  sections  have  recently  been 
placed  on  the  market.  It  is  rather  an  open  metal 
for  its  texture,  so  that  an  increase  in  thickness 
over  the  ordinary  formula;  should  be  given  in 
designing  such  things  as  cylinders,  or  where 
much  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
Aluminium  slate  pencils  are  gradually  super- 
seding ordinary  forms  of  those  useful  articles, 


gives  off  fumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  is  used 
in  etching  glass,  &c.  In  reference  to  corundum 
and  emery,  when  ground  and  sifted  the  powder  is 
extensively  used  for  polishing  hard  substances,  as 
in  emery  paper,  emery  wheels,  and  so  forth. 

MAGNESIUM. 

This  is  barely  worth  mentioning  in  connexion 
with  building,  its  only  use  for  us  being  in  the 
manufacture  of  screws  for  certain  purposes.  The 
threads  made  of  this  metal  are  sharper  and  more 
exact,  as  a rule,  than  those  of  aluminium.  It  is  a 
silver-white  substance  and  burns  with  a dazzling 
white  light.  Magnesium  is  not  found  in  a native 
condition,  but  is  procured  artificially  from  the 
chloride.  It  does  not  oxidise  in  dry  air. 
Magnesite,  the  carbonate,  is  usually  associated 
with  serpentine. 

BARIUM. 

Barytes  and  Witherite  are  the  chief  sources  of 
this  metal.  The  former,  known  also  as  heavy 
spar,  is  sulphate  of  baryta  (baryta  = 65  per  cent.), 
and  occurs  in  rhombic  prismatic  crystals,  or 
massive,  granular,  and  stalactitic.  It  is  mostly 
colourless,  or  of  a brownish  tint.  Barytes  is 
found  in  many  mining  districts,  and  is  usually 
associated  with  galena  and  other  metallic  ores. 
Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  Cumberland,  and  Corn- 
wall have  yielded  large  quantities  of  the  mineral. 
Its  principal  use  is  as  a pigment.  In  the  first- 
mentioned  county  the  variety  of  heavy  spar  in 
requisition  is  the  amorphous,  or  earthy,  form, 
known  as  “ caulk  ” ; the  crystalline  barytes  called 
“ boulder,”  or  tush,”  is  of  less  value,  and  when 
of  a red  tinge,  as  often  happens,  is  rejected 
altogether.  “ Caulk  ” is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  white  paint  ; the  various  kinds  are  ground 
very  fine  by  being  passed  through  successive 
mills,  and  are  then  allowed  to  settle  ; it  is  then 
bleached,  washed,  cut  up  into  cakes,  and  dried. 
At  many  of  the  mines  the  only  work  now  being 
done,  and  that  on  a small  scale,  is  the  picking 
and  washing  out  of  “caulk”  from  the  old 
hillocks.  The  following  diagram*  (fig.  6)  will 


sculleries,  dairy,  general  stores,  and  over  the 
dining-hall  there  is  a large  recreation-hall.  The 
official  block  is  situated  to  the  north  and  is  flanked 
by  two  towers  rising  to  the  height  of  130  ft.  from  the 
ground.  In  this  block  are  situated  the  board-room, 
doctors'  room,  waiting-room,  &c. , and  sleeping 
accommodation  for  attendants.  Each  block  is 
divided  into  two  wards,  with  dormitories  above. 
Workshops  are  placed  on  the  male  side,  while  on 
the  female  side  there  is  a laundry.  In  the  hospital 
block  accommodation  is  given  for  five  classes  of 
patients,  there  being  wards  for  observation,  for  the 
old  and  infirm,  for  acute  and  noisy,  for  sick  and 
invalid,  and  for  infectious  cases.  In  addition  to  the 
asylum,  a chapel  and  a mortuary  have  been  buill 
and  a large  farm  is  in  course  of  erection.  Messrs, 
J.  Thomson  & R.  D.  Sandilands  are  the  architects.] 

Church,  Inversnaid,  Stirling.— A church  lias 
just  been  erected  near  Inversnaid,  in  the  northerfl 
portion  of  the  Parish  of  Buchanan.  The  church 
is  built  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Leadbetter,  architect,  Edinburgh.  The  stone — blue 
whinstone — was  quarried  from  the  rock  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

Restoration  of  Stoke  Prior  Parish  Church, 
Worcestershire.— The  old  parish  church  of  Stoke 
Prior  has  just  been  restored.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
R.A.,  prepared  the  plans,  which  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Cornish  & Gaymer.  of  North 
Walsham.  The  church,  says  the  Birmiiijiaik 
Gazette,  consists  of  a chancel  43  ft.  long  and  13  ft. 
wide,  a nave  57  ft.  long  and  19  it.  wide,  north  anc 
short  south  aisle,  with  chapels  at  the  east  end  0: 
each,  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine  and  St.  Mary,  i 
small  vestry  or  sacristy  east  of  St.  Catharine’s  Chapel 
having  a room  or  cell  over  it  ; a new  vestry,  witt 
a heating  vault  beneath  it  on  the  north  side,  and 
a new  porch  on  the  south  side.  A considerably 
portion  of  the  church  is  of  early  twelfth-centur] 
work.  Most  of  the  walls  are  of  that  period,  bul 
windows  of  later  date  have  been  inserted  from  tim« 
to  time.  In  the  sacristy  there  is  an  old  oak  chest, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  a tree.  The  rooir 
above  has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures.  Th< 
doorway  is  in  the  wall  on  the  west  side  of  it,  bul 
there  is  no  means  of  access  to  it.  It  is  generallj 
supposed  to  be  a cell.  Towards  the  west  of  th< 
chancel  there  are  arches  opening  north  and  soutl 
into  the  two  chapels.  St.  Catharine's,  on  th< 
north,  contains  a dormer  window  of  Earlj 
Decorated  date,  also  a small  Norman  window 
about  22  in.  in  height.  This,  as  well  as  th« 
steps  up  to  the  rood-loft,  have  just  been  openec 
out,  having  been  formerly  built  up  in  the  wall 
The  nave  has  five  bays  on  the  north  side  of  simph 
Norman  character  of  an  early  date.  The  columns 
capitals,  and  bases  are  circular,  and  the  arches  an 
in  two  orders.  The  bases  have  been  renewed 
except  that  of  one  respond.  The  interior  wall  of  thi 
north  aisle  has  been  rebuilt,  the  old  stones  beinj 
used  as  far  as  they  would  go.  The  remains  of  1 
Norman  doorway  were  found  in  this  wall,  the  door 
step  being  14  in.  below  the  modern  level  of  the  floorl 
while  the  Early  English  level,  to  which  the  floo 
has  been  restored,  wcs  9 in.  below.  A large  stone 
with  two  crosses  chiselled  on  the  surface,  exhibit 
what  are  probably  the  original  consecration  crosses 
Mr.  Pearson  has  inserted  in  this  wall  three  squad 
headed  windows  of  three  lights.  The  two  arche 
from  the  nave  into  the  short  south  aisle  " ar 
very  fine  examples  of  thirteenth-century  work 
They  are  of  beautiful  proportion,  and  richl; 
moulded.”  “ They  have  been  often  measured  am 
used  as  a model,  and  a better  one  it  is  hardly  pos 
sible  to  conceive. " To  the  west  of  this  aisl 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  pierced  by  a Normal 
doorway,  with  plain  mouldings,  except  the  hood 
which  is  scalloped  in  semi-circles  placed  back  t 
back.  A new  porch  has  been  constructed  a 
this  doorway.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  style 
and  takes  the  place  of  a much-mutilated  woods 
one  of  fifteenth  - century  character.  In  addi 
tion  to  the  repairs  mentioned,  the  work  p 
restoration  includes  the  following  items  : — T§ 
whole  of  the  old  walls  have  been  underpinned 
made  solid,  and  pointed  ; the  spire  has  beei 
covered  with  oak  shingles,  and  its  defective  timber 
replaced  ; the  parapet  of  the  tower  has  beei 
restored  ; a ringing  chamber  has  been  constructed! 
a ne,v  vestry  has  been  built  on  the  north  side 
with  a heating  vault  beneath  ; and  a new  porcl 
on  the  south  ; the  floors  have  been  lowered 
concreted,  and  relaid  with  blocks  and  tiles  ; tb 
uncomfortable  seats  have  made  way  for  chairs 
a new  pulpit,  heating  apparatus,  and  lightini 
fittings  have  been  provided ; the  provision  of  oak 
framed  doors  with  wrought-iron  hinges,  remodellinj 
of  the  west  end,  new  roofs,  and  ceilings  throughout 
the  latter  chiefly  of  panelled  oak  ; new  vane 
lightning  conductor,  drainage,  and  other  repairs. 

Chancel  Screen,  Doyvnham,  Cambridge.- 
The  ancient  church  of  St.  Leonard's,  at  Downham 
has  just  received  an  offering  in  the  shape  of  a carve< 
oak  chancel  screen.  It  is  of  fifieenth-centur 
character.  There  is  a wide  central  doorway,  tb 
line  of  demarcation  being  marked  by  gates  c 
hammered  metal  work,  designed,  like  the  screei 
itself,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Garrett,  of  Shepherd's  Bush 
\Y.  The  sides  are  panelled  and  traceried,  and  th 
transoms  are  carved.  There  are  two  open  bay 
above  these,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  respec 
tively  of  the  doorway.  Over  again  is  the  mail 
cornice.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a pierce 
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Section  of  mineral  vein  with  barytes  and  Jluor  spar , Derbyshire  ( Blue  Joh  n Mine , Castleton). 
a=Limestone.  £ = Blue  fluor  spar.  c=  Mixture  of  clay,  yellow  fluor  spar,  and  barytes. 


especially  in  America.  As  a matter  of  general 
interest  we  may  also  note  the  employment  of 
the  metal  for  sounding  - boards  and  stringed 
musical  instruments.  The  American  authority 
alluded  to  is  responsible  for  the  following  state- 
ment in  reference  thereto,  which,  however,  we  are 
not  able  to  control.  He  remarks  that  aluminium 
produces  a more  sonorous  and  pleasing  tone  than 
the  wooden  ones  in  common  use.  It  differs  from 
other  metals  in  the  character  of  its  “ metallic  ” 
sound.  “ There  is  an  elasticity  capable  of 
sympathetic  vibrations  uniformly  throughout  a 
wide  range  of  tone  pitch  with  the  metal,  besides 
the  other  qualities  of  incombustibility,  imper- 
meability to  moisture,  and  comparative  freedom 
from  liability  to  injury,  such  as  splitting,  which 
renders  it  far  superior  to  wood  for  sounding- 
boards.” 

We  may  now  consider  the  value  of  aluminium 
ores  other  than  in  the  production  of  the  metal. 
Bauxite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
kinds  of  paper,  is  essential  in  certain  systems 
of  deodorising  sewage,  in  fixing  the  colours  of 
earthenware  baths  and  the  like,  whilst  firebricks 
of  a highly  refractory  nature  are  made  from  it,  and 
it  yields  good  alum,  though  this  latter  is  prepared 
mostly  from  shales  and  alumstone.  Cryolite  is 
employed  for  making  soda  and  alumina  salts, 
as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  a while  porcel- 
lanous  glass  (Rutley).  Wavellite,  hydrous  phos- 
phate of  alumina,  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid 


be  of  interest  as  showing  the  manner  in  which 
barytes  occurs  in  Derbyshire. 

Witherite  crystallises  in  the  rhombic  system,  is 
white  or  yellowish-grey  in  colour,  its  chemical 
composition  being  carbonate  of  baryta  (baryta 
77  per  cent.).  A white  used  in  water-colour 
painting  is  prepared  from  this  mineral. 

In  addition  to  its  use  in  making  up  paints,  the 
compounds  of  baryta  are  employed  for  the 
adulteration  of  white  lead,  though  it  renders  the 
lead  pigment  more  permanent,  as  by  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead  the  tendency  for 
the  paint  to  sulphurise  is  lessened. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Asylum  Buildings,  Gartloch.— On  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Cityof  Glasgow  District  Lunacy  Board,  the 
members  of  the  Glasgow  City  Parish  Council  visited, 
on  the  8th  inst.,  the  new  asylum  buildings  in  course 
of  construction  at  Gartloch.  The  pavilion  system  of 
arrangement  has  been  adopted,  and  the  buildings 
are  divided  into  two  distinct  parts — asylum  and 
hospital.  Four  blocks  are  given  off  for  the 
asylum,  the  accommodation  lor  the  male  and 
female  patients  being  separate,  and  each  block 
is  connected  by  means  of  corridors  with  the 
central  or  administrative  department.  This  de- 
partment consists  of  a large  dining-hall,  kitchen, 

* “The  Carboniferous,  &c.,  Rocks  of  North  Derby- 
shire (Mem.  Geol.  Surv.),  1887,”  p.  162,  fig.  34. 
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:sting.  The  screen  is  of  English  oak,  and  it  has 
i»n  made  in  the  studios  of  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & 
ns,  at  Exeter. 

Alterations  to  the  Royal  Sailors'  Home, 
IVON port. — There  has  just  been  erected  at  the 
yal  Sailors'  Home,  Devonport,  a Portland  cement 
nt  in  substitution  of  the  old  wooden  structure. 
:ssrs.  Healy  & Sons  were  the  contractors  for  the 
"k,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  George 
ff,  of  Devonport. 

Restoration  of  Church,  Norton  - sub- 
.mdon,  Somersetshire.— The  re-opening  of  the 
er  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
k place  recently,  when  the  new  font  and  peal  of 
bells  were  dedicated.  The  restoration  was  made 
essarv  by  the  fire  that  burnt  out  the  whole  of  the 
de  ot  the  tower  a year  ago,  including  all  the 
')d  and  lead  work,  the  peal  of  bells,  the 
:k,  and  a fifteenth-century  screen,  &c.  Besides 
, considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  roof  of 
church,  the  font,  the  seating,  and  organ.  The 
fie  of  the  inside  work  of  the  tower  is  now 
stated.  Six  bells  are  now  provided  in  place  of 
old  peal  of  five,  and  a clock  has  been  obtained 
1 Messrs.  Smith  & Co.,  of  Derby.  The 
fie  of  the  stone-work  has  been  repaired  as 
led,  and  four  new  additional  detached  pinnacles 
• been  added-  as  originally  provided  for,  but  not 
up,  in  the  centre  of  each  face  of  the  tower, 
ding  on  the  old  gargoyles.  These  pinnacles 
|a  Slft  of  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Company.  The 
jar  tower  windows  are  now  filled  with  new 
ary  panelling,  in  place  of  the  old  boarding. 

I west  window  is  glazed  with  Prior's  Medteval 
Is  to  patterns  designed  by  the  architect.  The 
How  was  made  by  Mr.  Drake,  of  Exeter.  Under 
west  window  is  the  doorway,  for  which  new  oak- 
fs  have  been  given  by  Mr.  F.  Nicholls.  The 
(screen  to  replace  the  old  one  in  the  tower  arch, 
i forming  the  vestry,  is  not  yet  finished.  A 
listery  has  been  formed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
P aisle-  The  hoor  of  this  part  is  of  black  and 
r marb.e.and  thefont  is  of  Derbyshire  alabaster. 
Veiling  of  the  church  was  very  much  damaged 
(he  hre,  and  it  has  been  coloured  throughout 
trthe  directions  of  the  architect  by  Mr.  Howe 
rewkerne.  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  of  London,  was  the 
iitect  for  the  restoration.  The  bells  have  been 
Died  by  Messrs.  Warner  & Co.,  of  London, 
(organ  has  been  restored  by  Messrs.  Griffen  & 
id,  ot  Bath.  On  the  east  and  west  corners  of 
jattlements  of  the  south  side  of  the  church  new 
acles  have  been  placed  of  the  same  form  as  the 
Jnediate  existing  old  ones.  These  have  been 
jby  Mr  W.  Micklewright,  of  Norton,  foreman 
jlessrs.  C.  Trask  & Sons.  The  whole  of  the 
work  for  the  tower  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Joseph 
P,  of  Crewkerne.  ’ 1 


of  Crewkerne. 
jjSTORATTON  OF  THRYBERGH  CHURCH,  YORK- 
dedication  of  the  tower  and  spire  of 
teonards  Church,  Thrybergh,  took  place  on  the 

1 mst.  I he  foundation  stone  of  the  work  of 
Nmn  was  laid  in  December,  1S94.  The  archi- 
vas  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham, 
Ihe  contractor,  Mr.  R.  Snell,  of  Rotherham. 
Firmary,  Lancaster.  — The  New  Infirmary, 
aster,  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  and 
r the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Austin  & 
Li,arC^ltect!|  Lancaster.  The  various  wards 
other  rooms  are  being  warmed  and  ventilated 
beans  of  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland's  Patent 
hester  Grates. 

kooL  Buildings,  Oxford.— On  the  12th 
the  memorial-stones  of  the  new  school  in  con- 
P Wltb  the,  William -street,  St.  Clement's, 
pyan  Chapel  were  laid.  The  new  school, 
us  to  accommodate  some  150  children,  will  be 
ilt  as  to  be  divided  from  the  chapel  by  folding 
I,  so  that  the  chapel  and  school  may  be  used  as 
«rge  room,  being  at  other  times  divided  for  the 
)ses  of  classes  or  for  smaller  meetings  than  the 
!iry  Sunday  services.  The  plans  are  by  Mr.  I. 
ngs,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Kingerlee  is  the  builder.  ’ 

jrkmen  s Dwellings  at  Plymouth. The 

lation-stone  of  some  workmen's  homes,  at 

2 Rock,  Plymouth,  was  laid  by  the  Mayor  (Mr 
taw),T°_n  lne  *5,th  inst.  The  architects  are 


course  of  a few  days.  The  accepted  design 
provides  for  a building  in  red  brick,  half  tim- 
bered, with  gables,  in  two  stories,  and  a 
terrace  sloping  from  the  entrance  to  the  ground, 
affording  sitting  accommodation  for  400  members. 
The  ground  floor  will  contain  the  committee-room, 
professionals'  room,  kitchen,  store  - room,  and 
bowlers’  room  (the  latter  for  future  bowling-green 
purposes),  as  well  as  lavatory  accommodation.  On 
the  first  floor  there  will  be  a dining-room,  36  ft.  6 in. 
by  19  ft.,  centrally  placed,  on  either  side  of  which 
will  be  the  dressing-rooms,  one  being  allotted  to 
members  and  the  other  to  visitors.  At  the  rear 
of  both  will  be  lavatories  and  shower  baths. 
There  will  also  be  a verandah  and  balcony  for 
the  use  of  players.  The  pavilion  will  be  erected  in 
a diagonal  position  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
ground. 

Schools,  Dublin. — The  new  schools  in  White- 
friar-street,  Dublin,  have  just  been  completed.  The 
building  is  270  ft.  long  by  52  ft.  wide,  and  it  is  three 
stories  high.  The  purchase  of  the  site  and  the 
erection  of  these  schools  will  cost  8,000/.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  the  galleried  class-rooms  to  be 
devoted  to  the  infants.  A teachers'  dressing  and 
retiring-room  is  also  provided.  An  apartment  is 
also  set  apart  for  this  purpose  in  the  upper 
stories  in  the  boys’  and  the  girls’  schools. 
On  the  second  floor  will  be  the  girls'  schools. 
Glazed  partitions  divide  the  different  class-rooms. 
-\11  the  wood-work  is  of  red  deal,  with  pitch-pine 
panellings.  The  third  story  will  be  devoted  to  the 
boys.  Steam-pipes  will  be  used  to  heat  the  building, 
and  this  part  of  the  contract  was  carried  out  by  the 
firm  of  Maguire.  There  will  be  separate  play- 
grounds for  the  boys  and  girls.  The  contractor  is 
Mr.  James  Mackey.  The  late  Mr.  J.  L Robinson 
was  the  architect,  assisted  by  Father  Hall.  Mr. 
O'Connor  completed  the  plans. 
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Hine  & Odgers,  the  contractor  being 

•v  Church  at  Pontypridd.  — The  new 
Pn  Ohurch  of  St.  John  on  the  Graig,  Ponty- 
i has  just  been  opened.  The  architect  was 
trthur  O.  Evans,  Pontypridd, 
r Buildings,  Newport  Museum.— New 
ngs  for  the  Newport  (Mon.)  Museum  have  just 
.opened.  Messrs.  Swash  & Bain  were  the 
Sets,  and-  the  contract  was  carried  out  by 
u W'  ,Rlchards-  The  hall  has  an  area  of 
by  30  ft.,  with  a wide  balcony  running  all 
I It  is  built  at  right  angles  to  the  reading- 
and  is  entered  directly  therefrom.  There  is 
;al  ation  of  electric  light,  laid  on  by  Messrs. 
Allam  & Co.,  of  Cardiff  and  London.  The 
.ter  apparatus  was  supplied  by  Messrs  R 
x Son. 

:ket  Pavilion,  Newport,  Mon.— The 
irt  Athletic  Club  recently  invited  designs  for  a 
n,  and  out  of  half-a-dozen  submitted  they 
elected  that  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Swash  & Bain, 
cts,  Newport.  Tenders  for  the  construction 
pavilion  (which,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost 
(,1,000  to  ,£1,200)  are  to  be  invited  in  the 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewerage  Works  at  West  Bridgford 
Nottinghamshire.— The  members  of  the  West 
Bridgford  District  Council  recently  visited  the  scene 
of  the  operations  connected  with  the  new  system  of 
drainage  adopted  in  behalf  of  that  portion  of  the 
parish  known  as  the  Neutral  Fieehold  Land  Asso- 
ciation’s Estates,  and  situate  beyond  Lady  Bay 
Bridge.  One  portion  of  the  main  sewer,  laid  at 
Trent-boulevard,  goes  down  the  Melbourne-road 
and  joins  the  Bridgford  sewer  near  the  flood-gates 
of  the  Grantham  Canal.  Another  portion  runs 
down  Gertrude-road,  a connexion  being  made  at 
the  south  end.  The  two  join  and  go  under  the 
Grantham  Canal  and  across  the  fields  in  a 
southerly  direction  and  empty  into  a new 
tank  near  the  pumping  - house.  Here  the 
sewage  matter  is  pumped  into  the  old  rising 
main,  and  forced  on  to  the  sewage-farm  some  600 
yards  away.  The  pipes  are  laid  to  convey  it  along 
the  highest  point  of  the  farm,  from  which  it  gravi- 
tates on  the  surface  of  the  land.  Drain  pipes  allow 
the  water  to  filter  through  the  ground.  The  effluent 
runs  into  a series  of  dykes,  which  have  been  cleaned 
out  and  deepened,  and  through  a syphon  under  the 
canal  into  the  River  Trent,  the  sediment  being  left 
to  fertilise  the  land.  There  are  altogether  18J  acres 
for  irrigation  purposes  on  the  farm.  The  tank,  which 
is  nearing  completion,  is  20  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide, 
and  28  ft.  deep  below  the  engine-house  floor  level.’ 
The  walls  are  of  cement  concrete,  lined  with  blue 
brick  in  cement.  The  sewage  passes  through  a 
wrought-iron  grating  before  entering  the  tank.  The 
pumps  are  of  the  three-throw  ram  type,  and  are 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goddard,  Massey,  and 
Warner,  of  Nottingham.  They  will  be  driven  by 
the  engine  now  in  use.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking 
will  be  about  5,000/.  The  work  is  being  carried  out 
according  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E., 
the  resident  engineer  being  Mr.  W.  Holloway.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  Thomas  Smart,  of  Trent  Bridge. 

Berlin  Ship  Canal. — The  proposals  for  the 
Berlin  ship  canal,  to  which  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  refer,  are  now  finding  favour  since  the 
successful  completion  of  the  North  Sea-Baltic  Canal. 
Several  routes  have  been  suggested,  but  the  scheme 
known  as  the  Finow  and  Oder  route  seems  to  be  the 
most  popular.  The  Tegel  See,  at  Berlin,  would  be 
adapted  as  an  inland  harbour  ; and  Stettin  would  be 
the  terminal  station,  on  the  coast.  Very  few  locks 
would  be  required,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
10,000,000/.  The  proposed  depth  of  the  waterway 
is  25  ft.,  and  the  width  at  the  water-line  190  ft.  The 
River  Oder  would  be  canalised  up  to  Greifenhagen, 
and  the  old  Finow  Canal  partly  used.  The  matter 
will  probably  now  be  finally  decided  in  the  comin°- 
Parliamentary  Session. 

Jungfrau  Railway. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
technical  commission  which  has  the  supervision  over 
the  construction  of  the  Jungfrau  Railway,  a number 
of  important  decisions  have  been  arrived  at.  The 
final  surveys  are  to  be  made  at  once,  and  the  works 
to  be  commenced  in  the  spring.  ,£1,000  will  be 
given  in  premiums  for  the  best  proposals  for  working 
the  line  by  electricity,  designs  for  the  rolling  stock, 
&c.  The  speed  to  be  attained  on  the  line  is  to  be 
9 kilometres  on  gradients  of  and  7 kilometres 
on  steeper  inclines.  The  steepest  gradient  allowed 
will  be  -^j.  The  track  will  be  1 m.  wide,  and  the 
width  of  the  tunnels  3.20  m.,  and  no  curve  on  the 
line  will  have  a smaller  radius  than  100  m. 


Black  Sea-Baltic  Canal. — From  Russia  we 
hear  that  the  proposed  Black  Sea-Baltic  Canal  will 
now  probably  be  taken  in  hand.  The  construction 
of  this  waterway  consists  of  cutting  a new  canal 
between  the  Rivers  Berisina  and  Duena,  and 
making  the  Rivers  Dneiper,  Duena,  and  Berisina 
navigable.  The  depth  of  the  waterway  is  to  be 
29  ft.,  and  its  width  is  to  be  nowhere  less  than 
120  ft.  on  the  water-line.  Riga  and  Cherson  are  to 
be  the  end  stations  of  the  Canal,  and  large  harbour 
works  will  be  necessary  at  these  places.  A number 
of  inland  harbours  are  also  proposed  on  the  route, 
of  which  the  most  important  will  probably  be  at 
Kiev.  The  number  of  locks  will  be  small,  but 
there  will  have  to  be  at  least  seven  expensive  railway 
bridges  and  some  twenty  bridges  for  the  great  high- 
roads. The  ccst  of  the  works  is  estimated  at 
20,000,000/,  including  comparatively  small  amounts 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  land.  Five  years  will 
only  be  required  for  the  work,  as  there  are  no  diffi- 
culties for  the  engineers  except  the  cutting  through 
some  treacherous  bogs.  When  the  Canal  is  com- 
pleted, the  distance  between  Riga  and  Cherson  can 
be  easily  covered  in  seven  days,  at  an  average  speed 
of  six  miles  per  hour. 

Deepening  ti-ie  Mersey  Bar. — According  to 
the  report  on  “ the  general  state  and  progress  of  the 
dock-works  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  " for  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1895,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyster, 
M.I.C.E.,  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  has 
increased  from  20  ft.  with  a channel  of  1,000  ft.  wide 
on  July  1,  1894,  to  23  ft.  throughout  a channel 
1,500  ft.  wide,  with  a leading-line  through  the 
centre  of  the  dredged  cut  in  which  there  is  24  ft.  of 
water  at  extreme  low  water  of  spring  tides.  During 
the  year  4,514,500  tons  of  sand  has  been  removed  by 
the  two  dredgers,  and  since  operations  were  begun  in 
September,  1890,  10,282,800  tons.  Owing  to  the  great 
length  of  time,  2^  hours,  taken  to  load  the  dredger 
Brancker  in  certain  positions  on  the  bar,  the  propor- 
tion of  silt  pumped  up  with  the  sand  being  very 
large  and  passing  over  the  side  with  the  overflow 
water,  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  in 
February  last  decided  to  fit  up  the  steam  tender 
Alarm  with  an  eroding  or  sand-disturbing  apparatus, 
consisting  of  pumps  and  an  arrangement  of  pipes  to 
be  lowered  to  the  surface  of  the  channel  bed,  and 
by  means  of  powerful  jets  of  water  to  stir  up  the  silt 
that  the  ebb  current  might  carry  it  into  deep  water. 
The  work  of  fitting  up  the  vessel  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
France. — The  English  gallery  at  the  Louvre  has 
just  received  a new  contribution  in  the  shape  of  a 
landscape  of  Richard  Wilson's,  a painter  of  whom 

we  fancy  very  little  is  known  in  France. A series 

of  hot-houses  for  the  supply  of  Paris  have  been 
commenced  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine ; they  will  be 
surrounded  by  an  architectural  fa9ade  or  decoration 
designed  by  M.  Formigg,  while  in  the  central  space 
will  be  a fountain  decorated  with  a medallion 

modelled  by  M.  Dalou. M.  Chas.  Normand  has 

just  completed,  in  the  Batignolles  quarter,  a chapel 
in  a Romano-Byzantine  style,  in  connexion  with  a 
Franciscan  convent.  The  chapel  is  richly-deco- 
rated, and  beneath  the  nave  is  a subterranean 

chapel  in  the  form  of  a crypt. The  jury  of 

the  competition  opened  for  a Hotel  de  Ville 
at  Asnid'res  has  awarded  the  first  premium  to 
M.  Emanuel  Gamier,  a Government  architect,  and 
also  Inspector  of  Works  to  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Mediterranean  Railway  Company.  The  second 
premium  has  been  awarded  to'  MM.  Br^asson, 
Desert  and  Beutz,  of  Paris  ; and  the  third  to  MM. 

Tronchet  and  Rey,  also  of  Paris. M.  Gaudez 

has  just  completed  the  model  of  the  monument, 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  Alais,  to  the  memory  of 
the  romancist  Florian.  The  statue  of  the  poet  is  on 
a pedestal  which  forms  a fountain,  and  which  is 
decorated  by  two  bas-reliefs  recalling  the  principal 
works  of  Florian,  combined  with  figures  of  animals 

and  rustic  symbols. The  jury  in  the  competition 

opened  at  Saint-Maixent  for  a monumental  funeral 
chapel  has  awarded  the  first  premium  to  M.  Delorme, 
architect,  of  Amiens,  the  second  to  MM.  Barbaud 
and  Bauhain,  of  Paris  ; the  third  to  M.  Giraud,  of 

Epernay. The  first  premium  in  a competition  for 

a monument  to  Carnot  at  Limoges,  has  been 
awarded  to  M.  Clausade,  sculptor,  and  M.  Jules 
Godefroy,  architect.  The  main  design  is  of  rect- 
angular form  ; at  the  base  is  a seated  figure  repre- 
senting France  holding  a flag  ; at  the  summit  the 
statue  of  Carnot,  “ appuyd  sur  la  constitution  " ; 
so  runs  the  description  in  French,  but  how  that 
incident  is  to  be  represented  in  sculptural  form  we 
do  not  gather. 

Germany. — The  Emperor  has  conferred  a number 
of  distinctions  on  the  officials  and  engineers  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  the  North  Sea-Baltic 
Canal.  The  number  and  importance  of  these  dis- 
tinctions are  quite  unusual.  Several  distinctions  have 
also  been  given  in  connexion  with  great  opening 
ceremonies,  and  among  these  we  notice  one  (Red 
Eagle,  Class  III.)  for  Herr  Haller,  the  architect 
of  the  Hamburg  Town  Hall,  in  which  the  Emperor 
dined.  The  new  Town  Hall  was  illustrated  in 

our  New  Year’s  number. Judging  from  the  local 

papers,  there  seems  to  be  much  dissatisfaction  as  to 
the  management  of  the  new  North  Sea-Baltic  Canal. 
Instead  of  having  some  thoroughly  practical  men 
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in  charge  of  the  traffic,  the  present  managers  are 
apparently  theorists  and  admirers  of  red  tape.  A 
change  in  the  officials  is  asked  for. The  authori- 

ties have  now  decided  to  postpone  the  erection  of 
the  new  Art  Exhibition  Palace  which  has  been  under 
their  consideration,  and  for  which  Professor  Ende 
prepared  some  interesting  plans.  The  old  exhibition 
balls  at  the  “ Lehrie"  Station  will  again  be  used  for 
next  year's  international  show,  but  they  will  be 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  probably  newly  roofed 

in,  as  they  are  not  quite  weatder-proof. A statue 

to  the  late  Werner  von  Siemens  will  be  erected  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Technical  College  at  Berlin.  The 

necessary  funds  will  be  voluntarily  subscribed. 

The  prices  of  building  materials  at  Berlin  have 
declined  rapidly  of  late.  This  is  ascribed  to  the 
completion  of  several  large  public  works  like  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  slackness  of  pi  ivate 
building  enterprise.  There  is  a serious  decrease  in 

the  demand  for  materials Interesting  experiments 

are  being  carried  out  at  Berlin  with  some  new  refuse 
destructors.  The  whole  of  the  Berlin  street  and 
house  refuse  will  probably  soon  be  treated  by  these 
destructors.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
area  under  consideration  is  1,700,000,  and  the 
refuse  amounts  to  nearly  1,000.000  cubic  metres 

per  annum,  or  1,000  cartloads  per  diem.  

A novel  kind  of  permanent  building  exhibition  is 
to  be  opened  at  Cologne  this  month.  Besides 
having  showrooms  for  trade  exhibits  there  will  be  a 
library  for  architects,  or  their  clients,  and  a large 
collection  of  plans  for  every  class  of  building,  with 
specifications  and  quantities  complete.  Architects 
are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  these  gratis.  The  rental 

paid  by  trade  exhibitors  will  cover  all  expenses. 

The  delegates  of  the  German  Engineering  Societies 
have  had  their  annual  meeting  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
from  the  19th  to  21st.  The  agenda-paper  included 
a number  of  technical  subjects  for  discussion,  and 
there  was  the  usual  amount  of  interesting  sight- 
seeing.  The  Amalgamated  German  Archceo- 

logical  Society  and  historical  societies  will  have  their 
annual  gathering  at  Constanz  from  September  15 
to  18,  and  an  elaborate  programme  of  lectures  and 
sight-seeing  has  been  arranged  for  the  delegates. 

Austria. — The  tombstone  on  Von  Hansen's 
grave,  which  is  an  elaborate  monument  designed 
by  Professors  Neimann  and  Kundmann,  has  been 
completed.  The  grave  is  in  the  central  churchyard 
at  Vienna,  and  the  tombstone  is  the  gift  of  the 
magistrates  and  Municipality  of  the  Austrian 

capital. A competition  has  been  opened  for 

schemes  for  the  new  electric  metropolitan  railway 
lines  at  Vienna.  The  competition  is  practically 
intended  for  contractors,  as  estimates  are  re- 
quired, with  a guarantee  to  complete  the  work 
for  the  sums  named. A new  museum  build- 

ing is  to  be  erected  at  Reichenberg  for 
what  is  known  as  the  North  Bohemian  Indus- 
trial Collections.  The  cost  of  the  buildiDg  is  not 
to  exceed  50,000/.  There  will  be  a committee  of 

seven  assessors,  and  substantial  premiums. The 

new  University  buildings  at  Graz  are  now  ready  for 

occupation. At  Budapest  the  preparations  for  the 

Millennium  Exhibition  are  making  the  town  most 
uncomfortable  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  as 
among  other  thoroughfares,  the  important  Andrassy 
Avenue  is  still  blocked  for  the  construction  of  the 
underground  railway.  One  of  the  new  bridges  over 
the  Danube  will  now  certainly  be  ready  in  time  for 
the  opening.  This  is  the  so-called  " Zollamt " 
bridge,  which  will  have  three  spans  ; the  middle  one 
measures  175  m.,  the  two  side  ones  78  m. 

Bavaria. — According  to  the  Centralblatt  der 
Bauverwaltung , the  important  office  of  the  City 
Architect  of  Munich  will  be  given  to  Herr 
Schwiening,  who  is  at  present  City  Architect  at 
Lubeck.  As  Munich  is  to  have  many  improve- 
ments in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  the  post 
will  be  a very  responsible  one.  Among  the  latest 
schemes  in  view  is  the  one  for  the  opening  up  of  the 
suburb  St.  Anna,  and  the  erection  of  a number  or 
public  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  Royal 

Gardens. Besides  the  annual  exhibition  of 

pictures  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Munich,  an  exhi- 
bition arranged  by  the  Society  for  Christian  Art  has 
now  been  opened.  The  exhibition  includes  a large 
number  of  pictures  of  sacred  subjects,  as  well  as 
some  which  are  considered  of  high  moral  tone. 
Sculpture  and  the  arts  and  crafts  are  well 
represented.  A number  of  architects  have 
also  shown  models  or  drawings  of  churches, 
altars,  &c. The  buildings  for  the  Eavarian  In- 

dustrial Exhibition,  which  will  be  opened  on  May  15 
next  year,  are  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  main 
gallery  measures  about  600  ft.  by  150  ft.,  and  has  a 
number  of  wings,  each  150  ft.  long.  The  machinery- 
hall  will  be  450  ft.  long.  We  understand  that  a 
model  theatre  is  to  be  erected,  in  which  the  stage 
machinery  will  be  worked  by  electricity,  according  to 
a scheme  by  Herr  Lautenschlager,  of  the  Munich 

Opera. The  Schack  Gallery  at  Munich,  w hich  is 

now  again  open  to  the  public,  has  been  renovated 

under  the  supervision  of  Herr  Seidl. Bayreuth  is 

to  have  a casino,  and  a competition  has  been  opened 
for  the  design.  Visitors  who  attend  the  Wagner 
Opera  season  next  year  will  appreciate  this  improve- 
ment, as  the  general  accommodation  at  Bayreuth  is 

very  poor. At  Aschaffenburg  a memorial  fountain 

is  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  King  Louis  I.  of 
Bavaria.  The  design  is  a subject  for  competition 
among  Bavarian  architects  and  sculptors.  The 


fountain  is  to  cost  2,000/. A memorial  chapel  is 

to  be  erected  in  memory  of  King  Ludwig  II.  of 
Bavaria  in  the  castle  grounds  on  the  Starnberg  Lake. 
The  site  is  near  the  point  where  the  king's  death 
occurred.  The  cost  of  the  chapel  will  be  20,000/  , 
and  Herr  E.  Hoffmann,  of  Munich,  has  the  com- 
mission. A marble  sarcophagus  will  be  placed  in 
the  crypt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Builders' 
Foremen's  Association.— This  Association  held 
its  second  annual  dinner  on  Saturday  evening  last, 
at  “ Ye  Olde  Four  Swans,"  Waltham  Cross.  After 
the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts.  " The  London 
and  Provincial  Builders'  Foremen's  Association " 
was  given  by  Mr.  Ackerman  ; and  Mr.  Elden,  the 
President,  in  replying,  heartily  congratulated  the 
Association  on  the  strides  it  had  made — their 
membership  having  trebled  since  their  last  dinner — 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
their  Society  would  be  a power  for  good  in  the 
building  trade.  Their  motto  was  “Defence,  not 
Defiance,''  and  he  felt  sure  the  influence  they 
possessed,  placed  as  they  were  between  employers 
and  workmen,  would  be  always  exerted  to  bring 
about  more  amicable  relations  between  the  two. 
“The  Builders'  Merchants  of  London,"  coupled 
with  the  name  of  the  “Acton  Brick  Manufacturing 
Company,"  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Piggott,  who 
assured  the  members  that  the  merchants  were  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  their  Society,  and  were  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  its  aims.  Mr.  Barclay  pro- 
posed the  health  of  their  first  secretary,  Mr.  Soale, 
who  had  come  from  Cardiff  in  order  to  be  present 
that  evening,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  success 
that  bad  followed  hs  exertions  to  found  a “live 
organisation."  Mr.  Soale  replied. 

Sanitation  in  Cornwall.— In  their  monthly 
report  for  July  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
Cornwall  County  Council  state  that  the  health 
returns  are  again  of  a decidedly  encouraging 
character.  The  general  death-rate  now  stands  at 
i2'34,  which  is  3^24  below  what  it  was  for  June,  and 
0 24  below  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Typhoid  shows  a considerable  increase.  It  has 
jumped  up  to  twenty-four  cases  and  one  death  from 
nine  cases  and  one  death  for  June.  The  principal 
centres  are  Truro  Rural  (ten  cases)  and  Penzance 
Urban  (five  cases).  Happily  the  cases  have  been  of 
a mild  type  and  without  fatal  consequences.  In 
Truro  Rural  the  Authority  has  at  last  recognised  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  any  longer  afford  to  ignore  the 
repeated  complaints  of  its  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
as  to  the  contaminated  condition  of  the  water 
supply.  A searching  inquiry  has  been  made  into 
the  matter,  and  the  whole  of  the  cases  have  been 
traced  to  wells  of  “impure  water."  These  wells 
have  been  all  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  cleaned 
out  and  protected,  pending  introduction  of  pure 
water  supply  by  means  of  effectual  public  wells  or 
other  improved  schemes.  At  Penzance  the  Authority 
has  been  endeavouring  to  discover  the  exact  seat  of 
infection,  but  without  success.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  the  Hea  Moor  stream  is  a serious 
source  of  disease.  This  stream  has  been  previously 
complained  of  as  being  polluted  with  sewage.  It 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Chyandour,  where  other 
cases  of  typhoid  have  recently  occurred. 

London  Water  Supply.  — In  their  report  on  the 
composition  and  quality  of  daily  samples  of  the 
water  supplied  to  London,  for  the  month  ending 
July  31,  Mr.  William  Crookes,  F.  R.S. , and  Pro- 
fessor Dewar,  F.R.S.,  state  that  the  high-level  of 
purity  of  the  Thames-derived  waters,  to  which  they 
drew  attention  in  the  report  for  June,  was  sustained 
in  July,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  turbidity  and 
peaty  colouring  matters  are  always  washed  from  the 
land  into  a river  by  heavy  rain  following  a drought. 
A comparison  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
waters  in  July  and  in  June  shows  that  the  constituents 
are  almost  identical  in  quantity.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  examine  the  samples  drawn  from  the  clear 
water  wells  of  the  water  companies  at  their  works, 
and  from  the  unfiltered  river  water.  The  unfiltered 
Thames  water  contained  an  average  of  3,425,  and 
the  filtered  water  at  the  works  contained  30  microbes 
per  cubic  centimetre. 

Chicago  Exhibition,  1893. — We  mentioned 
last  week  that  the  two  British  representatives  at  the 
Chicago  Exhibition,  Sir  R.  Webster  and  Sir  H. 
Trueman  Wood,  have  received  complimentary 
diplomas,  which  were  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  exhibitors,  we  are  informed,  who 
were  (nominally)  awarded  honours,  have  received 
nothing  up  to  this  date,  save  a book-marker-like 
ribbon,  with  their  respective  names  upon  it,  for 
which  they  were  all  charged  3 dollars  (12s.  6d. ) 
apiet'e. 

New  Monument,  York  Minster.— On  the  9th 
inst.  a monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Thomson  was  unveiled  in  York  Minster. 
The  memorial  stands  beneath  a blank  arch  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  south  transept.  The  design  is  in 
the  Eaily  Perpendicular  style.  For  the  most  part 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  in  Tottenhoe  Clunch 
stone,  from  Bedfordshire.  The  plinth  and  step  of 
the  altar-tomb  are  of  Belgian  black  marble,  while  in 
one  or  two  parts  white  Carrara  marble  is  used. 
There  are  nine  panels  in  front  of  the  altar-tomb, 
each  of  which  is  filled  by  the  figure  of  an  angel. 


On  a shield  borne  by  the  central  figure  are  engrave* 
the  letters  “ I.H.C.,"  the  letters  “X.P.C."  appeal 
ing  on  the  shields  of  the  figures  at  the  two  e.\ 
tremities.  On  the  other  six  shields  are  carve 
emblems  of  the  Passion.  These  panels  are  sui 
mounted  by  a slab  of  marble,  on  which  rests  th 
sculptured  tffigy  of  the  late  Archbishop  in  a recura 
bent  position.  Mr.  Thornycroft,  R.A. , was  th 
sculptor  entrusted  with  the  task  of  reproducing  th 
features  of  Dr.  Thomson.  On  each  side  of  the  altai 
tomb  are  buttresses,  with  pinnacles,  rising  from  th 
base  to  the  cresting  of  the  canopy.  In  the  canop 
itself  are  tracery  windows,  perforated  and  enriche 
with  crockets,  finials,  and  other  ornamentation! 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  cresting.  The  canop 
is  groined  beneath  with  fan  groining,  terminated  h 
pendants.  The  memorial  was  designed  by  Mi 
Bodley,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garnei 
who  are  consulting  architects  to  the  Dean  an 
Chapter.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Farmerj 
Brindley,  of  London.  1 

Trade  Outings.— On  the  10th  inst.,  on  the  ii 
vitation  of  Mr.  Howard  Colls,  the  foremen  in  tt 
employ  of  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  with  several  clerl 
of  works,  numbering  about  fifty,  had  an  excursion 
Taking  train  to  Swanley,  brakes  were  in  w aiting  I 
drive  them  to  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Margare 
Darenth,  where  the  vicar  met  the  party,  and  pointe 
out  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  building,  an 
explained  the  various  alterations  which  had  bee 
made  at  different  periods.  The  party  then  pri 
ceeded  to  view  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Villa,  i 
the  immediate  vicinity,  which  have  been  recent 
discovered.  Mr.  Payne,  F.S.A  , who  superintende 
the  excavations,  attended  by  appointment,  an 
explained  the  various  portions  of  the  remains.  T1 
drive  was  then  continued  to  the  “ Lion  Hotel, 

Farningham,  where  dinner  was  provided. 

number  of  the  employes  ol  Messrs.  Latbey  Bros 
builders,  St.  George's  Works,  Battersea,  went  fi 
their  annual  beanfeast  to  Bournemouth  on  Saturds 
last.  Dinner  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Edw 
Lathey,  who  was  supported  by  his  two  elder  sons. 

Shropshire  Akch.kological  Society.— T1 
annual  excursion  of  the  Shropshire  Arcbreologic 
and  Natural  History  Society  took  place  on  the  15 
inst.  in  the  Ludlow  district.  The  members,  arrivii 
at  Ludlow,  proceeded  to  Bitterley  Court,  whe 
some  valuable  MSS.  and  relics  of  Charles  L we 
inspected.  The  old  parish  church  and  its  Norms 


cross  were  also  visited  and  inspected,  and  the  par 
afterwards  drove  to  Whitton  Court,  built  by  Robe 
Charlton,  father  of  Sir  Job  Charlton,  where  tl 
tapestried  rooms  were  visited.  From  Whitton  t 
members  drove  through  Greet  to  Burford  Churc 
where  the  triptych  to  the  memory  of  Edwa 
Cornwall,  Baron  of  Burford  and  Sheriff  of  Salop, 
1580,  was  examined  ; also  in  the  canopy  under  tj 
chancel  were  observed  recumbent  figures  of  Prince 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  anoth 
of  Edmund  Cornwall  ; also  a Perpendicular  font, 
piscina,  a carved  screen,  and  some  encaustic  tile 
On  returning  from  Burford  to  Ludlow  a visit  w 
made  to  Caynbam  Camp.  The  party  returned 
Ludlow  for  tea,  and  lelt  for  Shrewsbury  in  t 


evening.  I 

Smells’  in  the  House  of  Commons.  — In  t 
House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Heriw 
Hodge  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Wor 
whether  he  was  aware  that  during  the  earlier  pt 
tion  of  the  afternoon  there  was  a most  horrible  sm 
of  drains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bar  of  t 
House,  and  whether  he  would  endeavour  to  put 
stop  to  a state  of  things  that  was  not  uncommon 
1 he  House,  and  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  health; 
Members.— Mr.  Akers  Douglas  said  he  had  had 
notice  of  the  question,  but  he  would  make  inquin 
at  once. 


LEGAL. 

BUILDING  DISPUTE  AT  RICHMOND, 
The  case  of  the  Corporation  of  Richmond 


Harper  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  sitting 
Vacation  Judge,  on  Tuesday  last,  it  being  a meti 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  Corporation  to  continue 
interim  order  made  by  his  Lordship,  extending  Cj" 
Tuesday,  restraining  the  defendant  from  crecti 
any  buildings  in  the  Lichfield-road,  Richmor 
beyond  the  front  main  wall  of  the  houses  or  bui 
ings  on  the  other  side  thereof  without  th£  plaintil 
consent. 

Mr.  Oswald,  QC„  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Macmon 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  Corporatu 
while  Mr.  Marten,  Q.C.,  represented  the  defendai 

Mr.  Oswald  said  that  the  application  was  ms 
under  the  Statute  of  1888,  which  provided  that 
one  should,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  U rt 
Authority,  erect  or  bring  forward  any  house 
building  in  any  street  beyond  the  front  main  wall 
the  houses  or  buildings  on  either  side  thereof  in ' 
same  street.  . 

Mr.  Marten  said  that  the  defendant  denied  ti 
the  road  was  called  Lichfield-road.  There  were  t 
points  in  the  case.  One  was  that  it  was  not 
same  street,  and  the  other  that  there  was  no  build 
“ on  either  side  " within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
Parliament.  , 

Mr.  Oswald  said  that  his  Lordship  would 
from  the  plan  that  on  the  south  side  of  Lichhe 
road  there  were  twelve  houses  forming  a clear  1 
of  frontage.  That  line  of  frontage  was  22  ft.  tr 
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:*  pavement  ; that  was  to  say,  that  there  were 
j-ecourts  or  gardens  in  the  front  of  those  houses 
uich  were  22  ft.  in  depth.  What  the  defendant 
d done  was  to  begin  to  build — he  had  only  got 
e foundations  in — without  the  approval  or  consent 
.the  Corporation,  which  was  the  Urban  Authority, 
[e  houses,  and  had  admittedly  put  the  front  of 
Dse  houses  15  ft.  9 in.  in  front  of  the  other  twelve 
uses  which  formed  the  line  of  frontage  on  the 
uth  side  of  the  road,  only  giving  about  6 ft. 
tween  his  proposed  houses  and  the  road.  Lich- 
ld-road  was  an  important  thoroughfare,  and  one 
w liich  the  houses  which  had  been  erected  were  of 
nsiderable  value. 

His  Lordship  : What  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
use  ? 

Mr.  Oswald  : 175  ft.,  we  say  ; the  defendant  says, 
4 ft. 

Continuing,  the  learned  counsel  said  that  the 
fendant's  contention  was  that  the  part  of  the  road 
question  was  in  the  Broadway,  and  not  in  the 
chfield-road,  and  he  had  put  up  on  the  bouses  he 
is  building  the  word  “ Broadway."  He  (the 
fendant)  did  not  pretend  that  the  Local  Authorities 
,d  ever  changed  the  name  of  the  Lichfield-road, 
it  because  he  called  his  houses  "Broadway"  he 
ed  to  say  that  there  were  two  roads— one  the 
oadway  and  the  other  the  Lichfield-road. 

His  Lordship  : It  is  a very  serious  thing  to 
terfere  with  property  in  this  way.  This  man  has 
lught  the  land,  and  is  entitled  to  use  it.  In  a new 
cality  like  this  it  is  a strong  thing  to  say  that  a 
an  shall  not  use  his  land  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Oswald  : It  is  not  a new  locality.  He  bought 
s land  and  put  his  houses  up,  and  knew  the  line  of 
pntage  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1888. 

His  Lordship  said  that  it  was  not  a matter  he 
luld  decide  then. 

Mr.  Marten  said  that  the  defendant  was  willing  to 
ve  an  undertakingto  “ pull  down,"  if  it  was  proved 
at  he  was  wrong  at  the  trial  of  the  action.  What 
e defendant  was  willing  to  do,  was  to  go  on  build- 
g and  to  take  his  chance  at  the  trial.  The  plain- 
fs  knew  that  the  defendant  was  under  a time  con- 
act  as  to  one  of  the  buildings,  which  was  going  to 
1 a post-office. 

After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  arranged  that 
s Lordship  should  make  no  order  on  the  motion, 

1 the  defendant  undertaking  to  “ pull  down  ” if  it 
as  proved  that  he  was  wrong  at  the  trial  ; that  the 
se  should  be  set  down  for  trial  at  once,  no  plead- 
gs  being  required,  as  the  points  in  issue  were 
ifficiently  raised  on  the  affidavits  ; and  with  liberty 
apply  to  advance  the  trial. 


BUILDING  INTO  A WALL. 

The  case  of  Forrest  v.  Dodshon  came  before  Mr. 
Istice  Mathew,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on 
juesday  last,  it  being  a motion  to  restrain  the 
efendant  by  injunction  from  cutting  into  or  building 
!to  the  plaintiff’s  wall. 

I His  Lordship  made  no  order  on  the  motion  on 
le  defendant  undertaking  to  “ pull  down  " if,  at  the 
taring  of  the  action,  the  case  was  decided  against 

m. 


, ALLEGED  TRESPASS  ON  A WALL. 
(The  case  of  Podmore  v.  Mayhoe  came  before  Mr. 
astice  Mathew,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on 
.uesday  last,  it  being  a motion  to  restrain  the 
efendant  from  committing  an  alleged  trespass  on 
le  plaintiff's  premises  in  building  brickwork  into 
te  plaintiff’s  wall. 

i His  Lordship  made  no  order  on  the  motion  on  the 
fcfendant  agreeing  to  "pull  down,”  in  the  event  of 
is  being  held  to  be  in  the  wrong  when  the  action 
las  tried. 


PARTY- WALL  DISPUTE. 

; The  case  of  Alehin  v.  Hosegood,  on  Tuesday  last, 
ime  before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  sitting  as  Vaca- 
on  Judge,  on  the  motion  of  the  plaintiff  to  restrain 
ie  defendant,  by  injunction,  from  interfering  with 
jparty-wall  without  complying  with  the  provisions 
' the  London  Building  Act. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Justice  Cbitty  granted  an 
!terim  injunction  over  Tuesday,  restraining  the 
efendant  in  the  terms  of  the  notice  of  motion. 

In  the  result,  by  consent,  the  defendant  submitted 
1 a perpetual  injunction  in  the  terms  of  the  notice 
I'  motion,  agreed  to  pay  the  plaintiff’s  costs,  and  to 
eat  the  motion  as  the  trial  of  the  action. 


LITIGATION  AS  TO  A WALL  AT 
NORWICH. 

iThe  case  of  Freeman  v.  Robbins  came  before 
lr.  Justice  Mathew,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge  on 
(uesday  last,  on  the  motion  of  the  plaintiff,  the 
leeholder  of  a house  in  Marlborough-villas,  Norwich, 
1 restrain  the  defendant  from  removing  or  pulling 
Dwn  a certain  wall  or  fence,  or  from  otherwise 
ferfering  with  it.  The  plaintiff  also  claimed  a 
iandatorv  injunction  ordering  the  defendant  to 
Instate  the  plaintiff’s  wall  or  fence. 

His  Lordship  made  no  order  on  the  motion  on 
llie  defendant  consenting  to  " pull  down  ” after  the 
: earing  of  the  trial  if  he  should  be  held  to  be  in  the 
: rong. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

State  of  Employment  in  July. — The  August 
issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette  states  that  there  has 
been  a further  improvement,  on  the  whole,  during 
the  month  in  the  state  of  the  labour  market,  and  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  in  unions  making  returns 
has  continued  to  decline.  In  the  eighty-six  trade 
unions,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  391,093, 
making  returns,  20,574  (or  5^3  per  cent.)  are  reported 
as  unemployed  at  the  end  of  July,  compared  with 
5'6  per  cent,  in  June,  and  7^4  per  cent,  in  the  fifty- 
two  unions  making  returns  for  July,  1894.  The 
building  trades,  on  the  whole,  continue  busy,  and 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  in  the  unions  making 
returns  lias  fallen  from  2-5  in  June  to  2-q  in  July, 
compared  with  3 '6  in  July  last  year.  Ten  disputes 
have  taken  place  in  the  building  trades,  three  of 
which  were  chiefly  due  to  wages  questions,  three 
were  on  questions  of  working  arrangements,  three 
were  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  work  with  non- 
unionists,  and  the  remaining  one  was  a demand  for 
the  reinstatement  of  discharged  colleagues. 

Joiners'  Wages  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith. — 
A mass  meeting  of  the  joiners  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  in  the  Oddfellows' 
Hall,  Edinburgh.  The  meeting  was  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  position  of  the  trade 
as  a whole,  in  view  of  the  notice  given  making  a 
demand  for  an  advance  from  8d.  to  8id.  per  hour, 
thus  raising  the  weekly  wage  from  34s.  to  36s.  iid. 
About  a year  ago  the  men  decided  to  ask  for  an 
eight-hours'  day  or  forty-five-hours’  week,  but  the 
masters  declined  to  discuss  the  question  before  the 
Conciliation  Board  or  to  submit  it  to  an  arbitrator. 
Th : men  then  reviewed  their  attitude,  and  the 
present  demand  for  an  increase  of  id.  per  hour  was 
the  result.  In  the  spring  the  masters  made  an  offer 
of  one  farthing  advance,  but  the  men  refused  to 
accept  that  concession.  At  the  meeting  on  the  16th 
inst.  it  appeared  from  reports  submitted  that  only 
twenty-seven  of  the  masters  had  agreed  to  grant  the 
increase  in  view  of  a general  agreement  being 
brought  about  with  the  masters,  others  had  either 
refused  or  had  not  been  individually  approached  on 
the  matter,  and  these  formed  the  large  majority  of 
the  masters  The  vote  was  taken  as  between  a 
motion  to  strike  and  an  amendment  not  to  strike. 
The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a large  majority. 
In  view  of  the  result  of  this  vote  the  notice  for  an 
increase  will  be  withdrawn. 

Sub-Contracting  and  Government  Con- 
tracts.— Mr.  Akers-Douglas,  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  has  received  a deputation  of  the  Building 
Trades’  Federation  on  the  subject  of  sub-contracting, 
and  as  the  result  of  the  interview,  requested  the 
Federation  to  draw  up  a clause  suitable  for  insertion 
in  Government  contracts. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Dundee.— All  depart- 
ments of  the  building  trade  in  Dundee,  says  the 
Dundee  Advertiser,  are  at  present  in  a state  of  more 
than  average  briskness,  and  labour  is  in  consequence 
practically  fully  employed.  The  masons  in  particular 
are  experiencing  the  benefits  of  the  improved  con- 
dition of  affaiis.  For  instance,  a great  demand 
exists  for  hewers,  every  yard  in  the  city  being  hard 
at  it,  and  emp’oyers  are  complaining  that  the  supply 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  requirements. 
Men  in  quest  of  work  are  a rarity,  and  in  explanation 
of  this  fact  it  is  stated  that  in  St.  Andrews,  Kirk- 
caldy, and  other  places  in  Fife  there  is  at  the  present 
time  something  like  a building  "boom,"  big  con- 
tracts and  plenty  of  them  being  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  that  employers  there  cannot  find  enough  men  to 
overtake  the  rush  ot  work.  Although  the  pliers  of 
stone  and  mortar  are  thus  flourishing  meantime,  it 
is  feared  in  several  quarters  that  the  spurt  will  not 
last  for  any  lengthened  period.  The  reason  given — 
that  is  to  say,  the  principal  reason — for  this  pessi- 
mistic opinion  emanates  from  the  masters,  and  may 
be  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  operatives  as 
worthy  of  their  serious  consideration.  It  is  urged 
that  the  recent  advance  in  wages  from  8d.  and  8^d. 
to  8$d.  and  9d.  per  hour  has  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  putting  a stop  to  several  important  contracts 
that  were  pending. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

16,462. — Construction  of  Water-closets:  IF. 
Hodgson. — The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a 
large  area  of  water  surface  with  only  a small  surface  of 
basin  exposed,  and  a deep  seal  trap.  The  flushing  arm 
and  ring  are  opposite  the  outlet,  and  the  side  of  the  basin 
inclined  about  45  deg.  The  basin  is  sloped  and  semi- 
circular in  shape,  ana  the  space  between  the  level  of  the 
water  and  the  top  of  the  basin  is  greatly  shortened. 

16,581. — Roofing  Tiles:  H.  E.  Hayes.— A dovetail 
locking  joint  is,  according  to  this  patent,  formed  by  making 
projections  and  recesses  to  engage  with  each  other.  In 
one  set  the  projections,  &c.,  are  made  in  the  centre,  and  in 
the  other  at  the  corners,  so  as  to  break  joint. 

21,937. — Drains  ani>  Sewers  : /.  Barber. — This  patent 
relates  to  an  improved  method  of  ventilating  drains  and 
sewers.  It  consists  in  causing  a curre.it  of  air  to  flow 
through  a conduit  or  pipe  arranged  above,  and  communi- 
cating at  intervals  with  the  drain  or  sewer,  whereby  the 
foul  gases  are  withdrawn  from  their  escape  into  the 
atmosphere. 

8,513. — Trough  Closets  : J.  Rimmer. — Where  the 
closets  are  flushed  by  waste  water  collected  in  a tipping 
basin,  the  troueh  of  a water-closet  forms  the  bottom  of  a 
pit,  or  well.  The  waste-water  pipe  discharges  itself  into 
one  end  of  the  trough,  the  other  end  of  the  trough  opening 
into  a specially-formed  open-mouthed  trapped  outlet-pipe. 
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At  the  junction  of  the  trough  end  and  outlet-pipe  a hori- 
zontal weir,  or  sill,  is  formed,  insuring  a certain  depth  of 
water  remaining  in  the  trough  after  each  flush  out. 

10,804. — Saws  for  Steel:  /.  Oldham. — These  saws 
have  separate  specially-shaped  and  hardened  teeth,  which 
are  inserted  in  a disc,  and  run  at  a rate  cutting  the  hardest 
steel. 

11,344.— Flushing  Water-closets. — Taps,  or  valves 
and  service-pipes  are  provided  in  order  to  enable  high- 
pressure  water  to  be  delivered  direct  into  the  pans  of  the 
clc  sets,  so  as  to  utilise  its  full  force,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  provision  for  automatically  shutting  off  the  high- 
pressure  water  after  a sufficient  quantity  has  been  supplied, 
and  also  for  supplying  a small  quantity  of  water  to  the  pan 
of  the  closet  by  way  of  an  after-flush,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  always  remaining  in  the  pan. 
new  applications  for  letters  patent. 

August  6.-14,803,  H.  Cartlidee  Potter's  Kilns. — 14,805, 
J.  Kennedy,  Facilitating  the  Painting  of  Windows. — 
14,813,  G.  Johns,  Machine  for  Piercing  Holes  in  Wood. — 

14.815,  G.  Johns,  Cramp  for  Light  Wooden  Frames.- — 

14.816,  C.  Collinson.  Supporting  Tiles,  &c.,  while  being 
Fired.— 14,848,  H.  Joly,  Girders  —14,878,  A.  Boult,  Tem- 
porary Fixing  of  Doors,  Windows,  &c. 

August  7. — 14,903,  R.  McKellar,  Smokeand  Ventilating 
Cowls.— 14,897,  J.  Millar,  Friction  Hinges. — 14,936,  E. 
Schmahl  and  F.  Feller,  Glue  or  Size.— 14,940,  H.  Mack- 
lin,  Catches  for  Doors,  &c. 

August  8.-14,942,  W.  Firth,  Drain  and  Pipe  Stop  or 
Plug  for  Testing  Pipes  or  Drains. — 14,950,  J.  Welton, 
Levels. — 14,951,  A.  Ashworth,  Locks  for  Desks,  Cabinets, 
&c. — 14,958,  J.  and  W.  Allen,  Locking  and  Movable  Air- 
tight Joint  for  Sockets  of  Sanitary  and  other  Cylindrical 
Pipes. — 14,967,  A.  Wilson,  Windows. — 14.969,  W.  Treseder, 
Wood  Screws. — 14,976,  A.  Berkel  and  H.  Tipping,  Arti- 
ficial Wood  and  Stone  for  Building,  and  other  purposes. — 
T4i979,  H.  Coombs,  Water-waste  Preventer,  &c. — 15,001, 
A.  Maclver,  Construction  of  Windows. 

August  9. — 15,016,  J.  Shuttleworth,  Window  or  Sash 
Fastener. — 15,019,  R.  Taylor  and  D.  Moseley,  Side  Guards 
for  Doors. — 15,030,  R.  Doenitz,  Ventilating  Elbow-pipe  for 
Stoves. — 15,042,  S.  Rowley,  Syphon  Water  - closets. — 
15,052,  E.  Wynne,  Ladder  Rungs.  — 15,058,  C.  Forell, 
Portland  Cement  — 15,061,  R.  Allison,  Sash  Fasteners 

August  10. — 15,071,  'J'.  Hall,  Masons  and  Builders’ 
Scaffolding.— 15,102,  W.  Youlten,  Top  Sash  Openers. 
provisional  specifications  accepted. 

11,075,  T.  Daly,  Window  Ventilation. — 11,132,  D. 
Simpson  and  A.  Cross,  Hinge. — 12,261,  A.  McGarry, 
Shell  Wind-Guard  Chimney-pot. — 12,788,  J.  Timpson, 
Whitewash  or  Colouring  Composition.— 13,009,  J.  Benton, 
Automatic  Feed  for  Small  Circular  Saw-benches  for  Steam 
Power.— 13,759,  J-  Orton,  Screws  and  Screw-drivers. — 
i4-235i  H.  Jones,  of  the  firm  of  W.  P.  Thompson  & Co., 
Chimney  Cowl,  &c  — 14,319,  C.  Zapp,  Window-catches  or 
Fasteners. — 14,351,  R.  Taylor,  jun.,  and  L.  Dunkerley, 
Machines  for  Sharpening  Saws. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

18,961,  R.  Pye,  Moistening,  Heating,  Cooling,  and 
Ventilating  Factories,  &c  — 10,233,  J.  Keith,  Radiators 
for  Heating  and  Ventilating.— 12,957,  H.  Wood,  Bricks, 
Tiles,  &c.— 13,033,  J.  Bernheimer  and  T.  Manger,  Door 
Fasteners  and  Apparatus  for  Operating  the  same  from  a 
distance. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  RETORT. 

August  13. — By  IF.  Simmonds : 113,  115, 117,  and  119, 
Neate-st.,  Camberwell,  u t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  225/,  ; 268, 
Albany-rd.,  f.,  r.  38/.,  545/.  ; 351,  Albanyrd  , f.,  r.  42/., 
650L — By  Debenham,  Tcwson,  Farmer  Sr  Bridgewater  ; 
“ Langdon  Abbey  '’  Farm,  West  Langdon,  Kent,  contain- 
ing 639  a.  2 r.  27  p.,  f.,  5,700/.— By  Frothtroe  Sr  Morris  : 
Burnt  Oak  Farm,  Prittlewell,  Southend,  containing  41  a. 
2 r-  33  Pm  4>925''-.:  an  enclosure  of  land,  Leigh,  9 a.  2 r. 
25  p.,  f.,  650/.  ; “ Little  Folly"  Farm,  containing  16a.  1 r. 
39  p.,  f.  and  c.,  700/.  ; two  enclosures  of  land,  Prittlewell, 
containing  14  a.  1 r.  22  p.,  c.,  610/. — By  Reynolds  Sr 
Eason\  28  and  30,  Frampton  Pk.-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t. 
60  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  555/.  — By  E.  Sr  H.  Burnt ey : 24, 
Hemsworth-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  15s.,  155/. — 
By  F.  J . Bisley  Sr  Sons  : 22,  24,  and  26,  Debnam’s-rd., 
Rotherhitbe,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  9'..  150/.  ; 5,  Clarence-st.,  f., 
170/.  ; 5 and  6,  Trundley’s-rd.,  Deptford,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g r. 
9/  10s.,  r.  62/.  8s.,  440/.— By  E.  Sr  H.  Lumley  (at  Teign- 
mouth)  : Freehold  rent  charges  of  28/.  10s.,  West  Teign- 
mouth,  Devon,  670/.  ; a building  site,  Exeter-rd.,  con- 
taining 1 a.  or.  37  p.,  f,  250/.;  enclosures  of  land, 
Buckeridge-rd,  10  a.  1 r.  o p.,  f.,  r.  45/.,  1,100/.  ; 
“ Sandy  Mount,"  Exeter-rd.,  and  half  an  acre,  f.,  425/. 

August  14.—  By  Rutley,  Son,  Sr  Fine:  S6  and  88,  St. 
Mary’s-id.,  Peckham,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  6s.,  r.  60/.. 
540L;  29,  Clarendon-st.,  Harrow-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 
r.  39/..  i5°£;  68,  Avenue-rd.,  Acton,  f.,  340/.;  95,  Granville- 
rd.,  Kilburn,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  140/.;  103,  Gran- 
villt-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s..  i6o/.-By  Allen  Sr 
Hoar  : F.g.r.  of  30/  , Balmoral-rd.,  Willesden,  reversion  in 
98  yrs.,  780/. — By  IF.  R.  Smith  Son  : 37,  Werrington- 
st.,  St.  Pancras,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  2J5/.— By  E.  H. 
Henry:  66,  Lansdowne-rd.,  South  Lambeth,  u.t.  47  yrs., 
g.r.  10/.  4s.,  r.  65/.,  675 /.;  No.  439,  Wandsworth-rd.,  u.t. 
7 yrs-i  S-r-  *5®  , r-  54^  19s-,  100/.;  Nos.  306  and  308, 
u.t.  5 yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  no/.;  7 and  9,  Westmoreland-st., 
Pimlico,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.,  570/.;  60,  High-st.,  Houns- 
low, c.,  195/.— By  IF.  Martin : 5,  7,  and  9,  Mount  Villas, 
Dulwich,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  88/.,  723/.;  29  and  31, 
Wildash-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs  , g.r.  15/.,  r.  60/.,  615/. 

' August  15.— By  J.  Hibbard  S->  Sons:  “The  South 
London  Mus:c  Hall,"  London  - rd.,  Southwark,  with 
buildings  in  rear,  u.t.  45  and  44  yrs.,  g.r.  465/.,  28,100/.— 
By  Stimson  Sons:  31  and  32,  Worsill-st.,  Battersea, 
u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  52/.,  335/.  ; 68,  Westmoreland-rd., 
City-rd.,  f.,  r.  39/.,  350/. ; 84,  Westmoreland-rd..  f.,  r.  42/., 
350/.  ; 60,  Fairholt-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  84  yrs., 
g.r.  8/.,  e.r.  45/.,  475/.  ; 17  and  19,  Hartham-rd.,  Holloway, 
u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  16s.,  700/.  ; 57,  Cator-st.,  Peckham, 
u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  r.  28/.  12s.,  150/.  ; 5,  Archdale-rd., 
Dulwich,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  23/.  8s.,  120/.  ; “ Hedsor 
Lodge,"  Belmont-rd.,  Twickenham,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 
10/.  tos.,  r.  40/.,  400/.  : f.g.r.  of  3/.,  Raby-rd.,  New 
Malden,  f.,  reversion  in  86  yrs.,  75/.  ; 100,  104,  106, 
108,  no,  and  112,  Alexander  - rd.,  Holloway,  u.t. 
68  yrs.,  g.r.  37/.  16s.,  r.  178/.,  1,300/.;  10  and 

14,  Montpelier -st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 
r.  74/.  16s.,  300/.;  58,  Chaucer-rd.,  Herne  Hill,  u.t.  75  yrs., 
g r.  6/.,  r.  32/.,  250/. — By  T.  B.  IFestacott : 40  and  42, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

delivered. 

•Extension  of  Asylum  

Board  Room.  Offices,  Ac 

East  Riding  L.  A.  Com 
Newport  (Mon  ) Uu.  . 

50’.  25/.  aud  1 01 

SOL  15 1 

Aug.  23 

CONTRACT^ 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  Tf“lera 
orEngiueer.  . b«  ! 

8 1 delivered. 

Whinstone  Road  Metal  (200  tons)  .. 

Sewering.  Ac.  Derby-street  East  

Additions  to  School,  near  Montrose 

Schools.  Newark  

Four  Cottages,  Boss  Hall  Farm,  Sprougli- 

Amble  (Northumber- 
land) U.D.C. 
Burton-on-Trent  Corp. 
Johnshaven  (N.B.I 

School  Board  

Leicester  Corp. 

Ipswich  Indus.  Co-op. 
80c.  Llm  

W.  Gibsou 

J.  E Swindlehurst  .. 

J.  Sim  

Everard  A Pick  

Aug.  26 

Aug.  27 

do. 

do. 

do. 

CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  ot  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


■ Clerk's 


1 Truro  R.D.C 


Crttage,  Alnwick  Moor,  Alnwick  . 

Fish  Market  Buildings,  Offices,  Ac.  Sutton ' 

Harbour,  Plymouth 

Warehouse.  Mayday  Green,  Barnsley 

Sewers,  Ac.  Westfleld-street,  Ac 

Sewering.  Bedlinoi 


Shoreditch  Vestry..., 

J.  Gibson  

8utton  Harbour  Im 
prorement  Co 


it  Gate  School.... 


do. 


K.D.C. 


Official  

do. 

M.  T.  Wilson  .. 

H.  Masterton  . . 
Robt.  Dixon 
H.  Taylor 


street  Works  . . 

Two  Shelters  

Additions  to  Institute  Buildings 


Concrete  Reservoir.  Pipes,  Ac... 


Channelling,  Ac.  Springfleld-road 

Three  Houses.  Blenheim  road.  Ravens 

croft- park.  Barnet  

Shops  and  House*.  Quebec,  near  Durham 
aud  Shop.  Quee  11 -street.  Motley. 


Handswoith  (Staffs) 
U.D.C 

The  Managers 

Hertford  Corp 

Lythara  (Lancs)  U.D.C. 
Committee  Albert  In-  i 
stitute.  Windsor 
Stratlord  - on  - Avon 

Corp 

Hastings  R.D.C j 


\ Beva 


E.  Kcuworthy.. 
G.  E.  Holman  .. 
Official  


Yorks 


ernsey  Granite  (1.700  tons: 

Macadam  '2.000  tonsi  

1'osl-irou  Pipe*.  Ac 

•Three  Houses.  Barnet  

House  and  Office.  Armagh  

•Foundation  Work*.  New  Asylum. 

et.  Alban*  

•Underground  Convenience^ 


. C.  Scarth 

. ' Romford  D.D.C.... 
. Runcorn  R DC  .. 
Sandlxo  l.  U.DC.  . 
T.  Smith  


! Sept 
j Sept 


House  and  Four  Cottages.  Bradshaw,  near 

Halifax  

Surveyor's  Materials  ..  ... 

ftreet.  Works.  California  1 

Mewering,  Paving.  Ac.  Bardsley-street  and 


Horsfall  A Williams 

A.  E.  Collins  

j A.  Oddy 


other 


3ehools 

Block  and  Ward  at  Sanat 


T.  S.  McCallum 


. Lancaster  Corp 


•Broken  Granite,  Flints,  limestone,  and 

Gravel 

Widening,  Higher  Compton-road  

Quenast  Granite.  Ac 

Sewer,  Alcxandra-rond  

•Blocks  of  Dwellings  for  Workiug  Classes 

•Paving  Works  

•steam  Disinfector.  Ac 

•Painting.  Ac.  of  Initrniary  

•Rood  making  Works  

♦Alterations.  A,  to  PLLtow  House  

Broken  Granite  (WO  ton«) 

Waterworks  

•Broken  Granite  and  Flints  

•Alterations.  Ac.  Workhouse  

•superstructure  of  Machine  Shop.  Ac.  ... 

Waterworks.  Heaton  

Additioos,  Ac.  to  Police  Station.  Barry 

Docks  1 

•Repairs  and  Materials,  Liverpool  District 

•Supply  of  Ballast  

•Branch  Post-office,  Stratford  

Paviug.  Sewering.  Ac.  Green-lane  and 

Benlleld-street  

Lecture  Hall  and  Schools 

Office.  Ac  at  the  Workhouse,  Beekett-st. 
8ch  ils,  Harpfleld 

Levelling,  PaviDg,  Ac.  David-lane,  Batley- 

•New  Station  Buildings,  Wrangaton 

•Erection  of  School 

•Engineering  Work  to  Inilrmary \ 

• Broken  Granite  and  Flints  

•New  Hospital  and  Reception  Wards 

•Farm  Buildings.  Ac.  Peterstleld  ..  . 
Metalling  and  Forming  Roads.  Morpeth  .. 
Alteration  to  Shop.  Ac.  Long  Causeway, 

Peterborough  

Spirit  Stores.  Ac.  Buruley,  Lancs I 


Esher  U.D.C 

Compton  Gifford 
(Devonl  U.D.C.  ... 
Thames  Ditton  U.DC 
Windsor  T.  C.  .. 
LondonCountyCouncil 

Hove  U.D.C 

West  Ham  Union 
Camberwell  Guardians 

Southend  Corp 

West  Hum  Union 
81iirley  A Freemantle 

(Hants)  U.D.C 

Congleton  R D.C. 
Orsett  R.D.C  .... 
Stepoey  Union 
Willans  A Robin 


Brad  ford  Ccrp. ., 


Heywood  (Lancs)  T.  C. 
West  Hartlepool  Corp. 

Stoke  - on  - Trent  Sch. 


Batley  T.  C 

G.  W.  Ry.  Co 

Barking  Soh.  Bd 

St.  Olave's  Union  .... 
Watford  U.D.C. 


\ Nicholson,  Esq 


A.  J.  Henderson 

R.  H.  Worth  . 

A.  .1.  Henderson 
official 

do. 

do. 

do. 

H.  Harlock ' 

F.  J.  8turdy  ... 

E.  J.  Batten 

W.  Wyatt 

F.  G.  Brn moll  ... 

G.  E.  Holman  ... 

T.  W.  Willard  . . . 
F.  Watson 

Official 


do. 


J.  Diggle  . . 
H.  A Cheers 
T.  Winn 


R.  Scrivener  A Sons  . 


H.  Dearden 

Official  

C.  ,T.  Dawson  

Newman  A Newman.. 
otHcial 

Simpson  A Duckworth 
Crickinay  A Sons  .... 
G.  Reavell,  jun 


Sept.  10  4 

Sept.  11  J 
Sept.  12  I 
Sept.  Hi  1 
Sept  28  j 
No  date 


do. 


J.  G.  Stallebrn 
T.  Bell  


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


I By  whom  Advertised. 


•Surveyor  Croydon  U.DC 

•Surveyor  8t  Geurge-the-Martyr 

Southwark  Vestry  ..  ! 

•Inspector  of  Nuisances  Beckenham  U D C .. 

•Surveyor,  Ac  Chippenham  II  1)  C . 

‘Mechanical  Engineer  West  Hum  Council 1 


Aug.  28  I 
Sept,  i ] 


Those  mark'd  urith  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  It.,  vl.,  rill,  and  xvili.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xvi. 


Portland-st.,  Stepney,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  e.r.  72/.  16s., 
200/.:  10,  Gloucester-st.,  Bloomsbury,  f.,  r.  55/.,  750/.— By 
Nezvbon  &■*  Co.:  129,  Ball’s  Pond-rd..  Balls  Pond,  f., 
550/.  ; 1,  Hide-st.,  Holloway,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  26/., 
210/.— By  Glover  Harrison  (at  Chiswick):  37  and  39, 
Priory-rd.,  Chiswick,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  17s.,  r.  95-., 
800/.;  3,  Marlborough-cres.,  u.t.  79  yrs  , g.r.  2/.,  r.  30/., 440/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  .or  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


TENDERS. 


(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
»ot  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays .] 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER 
Greenhearl.  B.G. 

ton  8/0/c  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0  16/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S.  ft.  cu  r/xc  a/a 
Ash.  Canada  load  2/15/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do 2/5/0  3/ro/o 

Elm,  do 3/ro/o  4/15/° 

Fir,  Dantsic,  St c.  1/15/0  3/10/0 

Oak.  do 2/15/0  4/«5 1° 

Canada  6/0/0  7/ro/o 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Yellow  . . . 2/r5/o  5/0/0 

Lath.  Dantsic.  fatb  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot.  Riga, 

&c.,  log 4/ro/o  6/10/0 

Odessa,  crown 4/10/0  6/10/0 

Deals.  Finland 
and  & rststd  100 
Do.  4th  St  3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  2nd  yellow 


7/0/0  8/ro/o 
7/0/0  8/0/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 


Do.  white 


Swedisi 


e Sea.. 


Canada.  Pine  1st 

Do.  do  and 

Do.  do.  3rd,  See. 
Do.  Spr 

Do.  do. 


7/0/0  1 5/10/0 
7/xo/o  15/0/0 
22/0/0  24/0/0 
1 5/ 10/0  17/10/0 


6/ro, 


6/0/c 


7/ro/o 


> Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

1st 0/9/6  o/r4/6 

Do.  and 0/6/6  o/ri/6 

Other  qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/6 

Cedar.  Cuba.. ft.  /a  /4 

Honduras.  &c.  I3  1 4i 

Mahogany,  Cuba  /3  / 6 

St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  cfo.  do.  13  /4 

Tobascodo.  -’o.  /3J 

Honduras  do.  ..  / 3) 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/a 

Rase.  Rio 7/0/0 

Bahia  6/0,0 

S '*in,  St.  Do- 
mingo .........  0/0/5 


/Si 

15/0/0 

16/0/0 


0/1/0 


OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Satin,  Por:o  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian 0/0/3  0,0/7 


ABERDEEN.  — Accepted  for  the  execution  of  sewerage  works, 
1 rquhan-road  and  Queen's  Links,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Wm. 
Dyacli.  Burgh  Surveyor.  Town-house.  Aberdeen:  — 

Gall  & Walker,  Richniond-street.  Aberdeen  ..  .63.450  r 6 


ARNOLD.— For  new  girls'  school  to  accommodate  240  scholars, 
in  Church  Drive.  Arnold.  Notts.,  for  the  Arnold  School  Board. 
Mr.  W.  H Hit-gin  bottom.  architect.  5 King  John's  Chambers, 
Nottingham.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

J_  Hutrhtason £4.874  0 o I G.  T.  Lovett  £4.374  o o 

r.  Cuthbert  4665  o o T.  Barlow 4.367  o o 

Gilbert  & Gabitass  . 4.583  o o I Jas.  Herring.  Front- 

F.  Evans  4,477  0 0j  st..  Arnold,  Notts*  4 317  3 6 

J.  Cooper 4.435  .0  o ! W.  Maule 4.295  o 0 

• Accepted. 


METALS 
Iron — Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  2 6 cl 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London 5/t2/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0 

COPPER  — British 
cake  and  ingot  50/5/0 
Best  selected  ..  51,0/0 
Sheets,  strong..  57/0/0 

Chili  bars 46/18/9 

YE  L LOW  M 'T  A Lit  0/0/4 .5 ' 1 1 
L E AD  — Pig, 

Spanish  ton  rr/o/o 

English  com. 

brands  11/1/3 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  ro.'c/o 

Pipe  12/10/0 

ZINC-  English 

sheet  ton  18/10/0 

Vieille  Mon- 
tague   <9/o/o 

TIN— 5traits 63  17,6 

Fnglish  Ingots  :-cc 

Banca 65/10/0 

Billiton  65  o'o 

OILS. 

Llnsetd  ton  20/15 'o 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  24/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 22/15/0 

Palm,  Lagos  22/c/o 

Rapeseed,  English 

Do.  brown  20/15/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 17  10  c 

Oleine 20/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/9/0 

Do.  black 4/6/0 

Tar — Stockholm 

barrel  c/19  * 
Archangel 0/14 '6 


new  cookery-room,  new  range  of  latrines. 

j - --  the  High-street  Girls'  School.  Arnold. 

Notrs  . for  r lie  Arnold  School  Board.  Mr  W.  H.  Higginbottoin, 
5-  King  John's  Chambers,  Nottingham.  Quantities  by  the 


architect  :- 

J.  Hutchinson £94-1  1 

T.  Cuthbert ?SS  « 

St  Gabbitass . . 979  1 


I T.  Barlow _ 

F.  Evans 865  o 1 

J.  Cooper 85515  , 


Jas  Herring.  Front- 

street,  Arnold* 5 

• Accepted. 


6 BRIGHTON.— For  the  construction  of  sea-wall,  &c..  for  the 

Town  Council.  Mr.  F.  J.  C.  May,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer, 

9 Rri.rl.frm  _ 1 • • t.  6 1 


o/o/c 
6*7/6 
65/7/6 ; 
67,10/0 
65 15/0  I 


• £31.993  I j.  T-ongley  & Co £ 

3L277  I f-  Parsons  St  Sons  ...  . 

. . 29.807  j B.  Cooke  & Co..  London* 

. . 23,298  T.  Pedrette 

..  2t,8co  I ‘Accepted. 


. fucker  .... 

I E.  Love  

Cowlin  &•  Son  .... 
F..  Clark.  . ., 
Hatherly  A Carr  , 


£2  SS’  r>  Humphrey  £2.277 

2-475  K.  Wukins  St  Sons  2.134 

. . 2 447  I Wilkins*  Goslin  1.59s 

Love  & Walt  . : . 

. . .•  297  II.  J.  Rossiter ■ 900 

2.203  ..  (amended)  • 1.700 

• Accepted. 


BROOK  (Hants).— For  the  reconstruct i-n  of  a bridge  on  thi 
Fordingbridge-  and  Sou-hampton-roadt  for  the  Coun'y  Council 
Mr.  lames  Robinson.  C.E..  13.  Scuthgate-strect,  Winches'er  : — 

£*'9  7 6 11.  sherirg ..£21617  1 

H.  W.  Bull  379  0 0 J.  Moody.  Landlord 

vv.  Barter 776  0 0 I Salisbury* 214  ir 

R.  Bright 239  1 3 | • Accepted. 


BLATH  (Northumberland).  — For  the  erection  of  extensive! 
business  premises  for  Missis.  Hediey  & Co.  Mr.  W.  I£.  L.  I 
Thompson,  architect,  Blyth.  Quan'  : ••■  ~ • ■ ™ 


tities  by  Mr.Wm.  Dixon.  St.  John  J 


1 | Wm  Lilbum  £7.625 

1 J,  & VV.  Simpson. 

I , ?}ylh  \ V- 7.535 

I J.  Howe  & Co 7.490 


6 


CARDIFF.— For  the 
nasium,  and  workshops,  a 
detached  vula-'esidences 
dens,  Cardiff,  for  Hie  Cai 
Richards,  & Budgen,  arch 


II  A.  hr, re 
Henry  Gihboi 
Shepton  & hr 


rection  of  teachers'  class-rooms,  gy 
d altering  and  adapting  existing  s" 
for  administrative  offices,  Howard 
liff  School  Board.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jc 
:eets,  r8.  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff:— 
Schools,  &c. 


Offices. 

£l.C23  10  o 

952  6 8 I 
796  18  9 I 


Lattey  & Co 

Cox  St  Hardo 

H F.  R>  hards  & Co 
Henry  Davies,  Cardiff  • 


COLCHESTER  —For  additions  (washhouse,  Src.)  to  laundry-  at  j 
the  workhouse,  for  the  Colchester  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  G.  H.l 
arrffiiiectCl"teCt'  Trinicy‘chambe*Sl  Colchester.  Quantities  by  the  1 

G.  Blace £857  to  I B.  Beaumont £742  crl 

A.  Diss  825  o W.  Chambers,  Magdalen-  1 

F.  Dupont 705  o | street.  Colchester*....  735  ol 

• Accepted  subject  to  approval  of  Local  Covemment  Board.  ■ 


DEWSBURY.  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  reading-room.  &C.B 
n—-i>  v-—  Holtom  & Fox,  architects.  Westgatejfw 


Chickenley  Hi 

Dewsbury-.  Quantities  Uy  the  architects  :— 

/: xcavati //g.  Masonry.  a//.l  Bricklaying.— Squire 
Booth,  harlsheaton.  Dewsbury fvn 

C.irtirntrv  mut  t r-i.i-t — 


— T.  Spedding,  Chickenley, 
a.;'.- -Frank  Newsome,  North- 


Ptasteri>/g.  — \.  Lockwood,  Staincliffe,  Dewsbury 

Stating.  — 1 om  Freav,  Easiboro,  Dewsbury 

Painting — E,  Oldroyd,  Earlsheaton,  Dewsbury.. 


20  13 
8 rj 

2C53S  .3 


Kura!  ..  ... 

Sadler-street,  Durham  :— 

J.  Manlev  £'59  1 


H.  Nicholson,  Slierbum  • 

J.  Heslop  ...  

• Accepted. 


FILEY  (Yorl 
Mr  Sam'.  Die. 

John  Watson.  Hull:— 
Ma 


lartin  A-  non 
Moses  G*ge 


£9.4:5  I A Dove  £2.921  * 


...  3.18.0  | John  Thompson 2.757 

_ ..  3-2"'  John  Jaram.  Scarborough  ,3 

Thomas  Peicii  | taccepedi  2.752 

Stoves,  mantels,  palisading,  and  seme  :aritary  appliances  pro- 


THE  BUILDER 


i45 


Aug.  24,  1895.] 


: erection  of  a bridge  c 


.11  & Co 550  1 

Steel  Girder  Work. 

inters  Se  Sons  £174  o I William  .Oliver £”6 

k Murray  150  o | 

< Combined  Works. 

n Oliver.  Edinburgh  (accepted) ^636 


GILLINGHAM  (Kent)  —For  the  execution  of  main  drainage 
rus,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mes.rs.  Taylor.  Sons.  & 
1 Crimp,  engineers.  27,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 


i'rbert  Stiff £38  34*  o 

md  Shanks  ....  33,9>3  0 
E.  Skinner  ....  32,17s  o 

Kellett  31.598  5 

hn  Mowlem  & Co.  31.571  o 
iff&Miskin  ....  28.030  5 

Bell 25.5*9  o 

hn  (ackson 16  198  17 

to.  Lawson 20  1 55  '3 


OOD  EASTER  (Etsexl  -For  additit 
the  School  Board  Mr.  Richard  . 
arket-road,  Chelmsford:  — 

. U'esr  £323  c I G.  Holland.  Gt.  Leighs, 

'.Baker  32a  10  I Essex* £295 

• Accepted. 


GOWERTON.— For  additi 
vansea.  Mr.  T.  P.  Marlin, 
chitect 

. C.  Jones £362  rr  3 T.  D.  Witliar 

homas  & Watkins  ..  353  9 a I Bennett  Bits..  Swan- 

. Richards 320  14  6 sea  (accepted) 273  7 1 

d.  Jenkins 298  4 1 | 


GRIMSBY.— For  rebuilding  stores  at  the  fish  docks:  — 

ihnGray  £>43  o o I F.  Grant  £146  19 

A.  Thomas 158  7 1 F.  Walker.  Abbey 

)hn  Pearson 142  ia  o|  Walk.  Griinsbj*....  138  o 

• Accepted. 


I W.  & T.  Denne  . .£24  559  1 


| Jas.  Dickson  *3  £35  ' 

I John  Shunn  22,;63  . 

I W.  Cunliffe 225501 


Herbert  Weldon. 
Temple  - street. 
j o 1 Birmingham*  .... 
Accepted. 


..£292 


HALIFAX.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
aoper-terrace,  Caddy  Held,  for  the  School  Bo  ird.  Mr.  Joseph 
Walsh,  architect.  Bank-chambers,  Halifax.  Quantities  by  the 

Masonry.— George  Tyson.  Dunkirk,  Halifax  ..£1.2136  17  0 

Joinery. — F.  Greenwuod,  Gibralta,  Halilax co8  u o 

"Plumbing. — J.  .Naylor  St  Sons.  Cheapside. 

Halifax 20  o o 

Statin g. — Blackum  & Davenport.  Hyde  Park- 


Concretin;.- Noble  & Blackey,  Dewsbury  .... 
Jroirwork  — J.  Hitchen.  HaU-street.  Halifax  .. 

Woodblock.— Noble  & Blakey.  Dewsbury 

Painting. — W.  Taylor,  Parkinson-lane.  Halifax 


77  18  5 


HAN  WELL. — For  drainage  and  decorative  work  at  Elm-grove 
anwell.  Messrs.  Inman  & Jackson,  architects,  7,  Bedlbrd-row 
ondon,  W.C.:— 

'.  Whiteley  £729  2 6 I Adamson  & Sons £4£4  5 1 

lillips  & Son 5,0  ia  o | G.  W.  Pearce 391  ro  1 


HEREFORD.— For  the  erection  of  offices,  warehouses.  Sec.,  at 
e Corporation  Hop  Market,  Broad-street,  Sec.,  for  the  Corpora- 
>n.  Mr.  J.  Parker.  City  Surveyor,  Hereford: — 

\ P.  Lewis  & Co.  £1.416  10  o ! W.  Bowers  & Co.. 

W.  Smith 1,199  7 5 I Bath-st.,  Herefjrd*£r,i74  8 a 

• Accepted. 


IRLAM  (Lancs.).— For  paving,  &c  . roads  within  the  district.  . 
e Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  R.  Kay.  Surveyor,  Council 
ffices.  Irlain: — 

n.  Burnham,  Altrincham  (the  work  is  let  on  a schedule  of  prices). 


KINGSCLERE. — For  the  erection  of  schoolroom.  &c„  for  the 
es.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bell,  architect.  Market-place,  Newbury:— 

oskings £526  o I Head  £ 519  c 

'heeler 575  0 I James,  Newbury  * 467  0 

livers  545  9 1 * Accepted. 

[Architect's  estimate.  £sso.J 


KNOCKHOLT  (Kent)  —For  erecting  residence  at  Knockholt, 
ent,  for  Dr.  Stericker.  Messrs.  Barnes- Williams,  Ford,  & Griffin, 
chitects  :— 

>nd  £1.300  I Marsland £990 

W.  Falkner 1093  Battley,  Sons.  & Hclness..  933 

ick  1.047  I Milliner,  Tatsfield* oco 

• Accepted. 


(LONDON.— For  alterations  to  “The  Victoria  Tavern,"  Burdet 
ad.  Mr.  F.  A.  Ashton,  architect:— 

1 earle  & Farrow  £*.855  I J & H Cocks £2.5' 

I”.  Watson  2,658  C.  Nor*u 

rail  Rr  Cr,  1 - ” ' 


. Shurmur 2.539  I 


2.655  C.  Holland 2,279 


M LONDON  —For  rebuildirg  tlie  “Earl  of  Derby"  public-house, 
jrest  Gate.  E.  Mr.  F.  A.  Ashton,  architect  :— 

WaU&Co £3398  | W.^Watson  _ £2.1 


M.  Reed  & Son  3.048  J.  & H < 

1 f.  Shurmur 2.967  W.  J.  Maddison  . , 

I earle  & Farrow  2.949  I 


([LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  new  public  baths  and  wash- 
puses.  for  the  Commissioners  of  St.  Marylebone  Parish.  Mr.  A. 
uxon  Snell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son.  & 

c *'  H.  F.  Higgs  £44.7C8 


Simpson  £46890 

, H.  it  A.  Bywater 46.787 

anley  Bird 46.215  . 

illby  & Gay  ford 45.950 

i:er  & Gash  45.935 

rover  & Sons  45.773 

itman  & Fotheringham  45.687 
• Lamranoe 44,944 


Stimpson  & C 
Johnson  & Co.  . 
" Wall  & Co.  . 


U.585 


LONDON  —For  alterations  to  “The  Friti  h Lion"  public-house, 
-est  Ham-lane,  E.  Mr.  F.  A.  Asluon.  architect  :— 

Reed  & Son £".493  I Hearle  & Farrow  £M47 

Wall  & Co 1.475  W.  Watson  1 4»S 

W.  Shurmur  1,462  | J.  & H.  Cocks 1.354 


LONDON.— For  erecting  chimney  shaft  : 
for  Messrs.  Connell  & Co.  Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  n 

Parsons  £>.242!  Hcare 

Beale 1.2:7  W.  Shunn 

J.  Ches.-um  i.m  | Neal 


: Lea  Valley  Works. 


arks  to  new  warehouse,  &c..  Long 
lit  tec  t :— 

£4  820  I Killby  & Gay  fold  


LONDON  -For 
lr.  W.  A.  Finch,  ai 
V.  King  & Son  .... 

W.  Shurmur 4.734  1 a.  duui  oc  son  

Mark  Patrick  & Son 4,629  | R.  E.  Worsley  & Co.  . 


LONDON— For  the  erection  of  water-tower,  &c„  at  Excelsior 
Mills,  Hackney.  Mr.  J.  Homil  on,  architect : — 

Hayworth £2921  Barber  £>8> 

Beale 274  , W.  Shurmur  (accepted)  ....  180 

MtLs  248  | 


LONDON.— For  erecting  warehouse  at  Pentonville.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Tasker,  architect : — 

Dove  Bins £49’  I Hunt  £455 

Shurmur  ,85  Deanng 43‘ 

Pavey 459  | Reason  4 to 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  Mile  End  National  Schools.  Mr. 
A.  Cox,  architect  : — 

J.  & H.  Cocks £4  935  I Harris  & Wardrop  £4.440 

T.  Rider  & Son a S40  | Grover  Sc  Son 4 245 

F.  &.  F.  Wood  4830  w.  Shurmur 4.194 

A.  Porter 4 7o7  I Calnau  & Sou 3,954 


LONDON.— For  building  the  Hackney  Parochial  Schools, 
Lhessuiu £9,97?  I Fortescue £8.976 


...  ).  Tliompson 9.646  Perr. 

Killby  & Gayford  9.251  | H.  J.  Cart. 

McCormick  Co  son  9 102  ■ <_  dulse  II  Br 

Godson  & Son y.r.o  W . ohu.liu 

C.  Cox 9 053  1 


:i  m of  engine-  and  pump-room, 
r the  Local  Board.  Mr.  H H l 
•street,  Woolwich.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W. 


LONDON. -For 
Market-street 
archiitct,  Wil 
cop,  WUiiam-s. 

Proctor  £928!  Brown  

Your.g  & Lonsdale  89;  Hohoway.  Deptford* 

Chapman £89  | ’ Accepted. 


LONDON  — For  the  erection  of  ironirg-room.  Sec..  for 
French  Cleaning  and  Djeug  Company,  Southgate.  Mr.  George 
K.  Deakin.  architect,  Southgate.  N.  : — 

F.  Voller  £-2.  I W.  Pavey 

C.  Newby 087  | J.  l’ocock  * (accepted) 


■ -£629 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  I 
for  Mr.  John  Eaton  : — 

C.  Newby 


e erection  of  stables,  Southgate,  N. 


LONDON.— For  proposed  additions,  Sec.,  to  No.  38,  Spencer 
Park.  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  A.  Whiting.  Me* 
Beeston  & Bumiester.  architects 

C Haughton  £996  | T.  O.  Green  £937 

Kinninmont  Se  Sons 9S8  Ed.  Headier  845 

Stiinpsou  Se  Co 946  j 


LONDON.— For  repairs,  decorations.  &c,  house  and  stables, 
No.  25,  Holland  Park.  W.  Messrs.  Mullett,  Booker,  & Co.,  sr- 

Lang  & Son £793  o I Kinninmont  & Sons £715 

Claik  & Manocch  797  o | Pears  Se  Co 030  18 


LONDON.  — For  erecting  new  wing  to  the  Kindergarten  Training 
College  in  Talgarth-road.  West  Kensington,  for  ihe  Committee  ' 
the  Froebel  Educational  Institute.  Mr.  / S.  Quilter,  architect  : — 
Battley,  Sons,  dc  Holness  accepted  without  competition  at  san 
schedule  of  prices  as  in  contract  tor  main  building  just  completed. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  operations  and  reinstating  carr 
factory,  Nos.  ic.  12.  and  14,  Earl's  Court-road,  Kensington,  . 
fire,  for  Henry  Whitlock,  Ltd.  Mr.  S.  Wilson,  surveyor,  34.  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C.  :— 

John  Barker  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Kensington  £97; 


LONDON.— For  forming  new  dry  areas  at  the  Cleveland-street 
Asylum,  for  the  Manager^  of  the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum 
District.  Mr.  W.  S.  uross,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  G. 


T.  Green  £243  ■ 

Marchant  & Hirst 234  . 

J.  B.  Colwill  158  i 

Wright 195  1 


Dorrell  & Co... 


Love  £184  15 

Nicholson 179  15 

Thompson  & 

Beveridge* 173  o 


LOUTH  (Lines.) — For  the  erection  of  class-room.  &c..  f 
Fulstow  School  Board,  Mr.  W.  G.  Frost,  architect,  nsi,  V 
street.  Grimsby  : — 

K.  Mawer £235  0 o I J.  Harrison  &•  Son  ..£161 

Harrison  Brothers 194  xo  o J.W.Janney,  Fulstow* 

C.  Mackarill  164  14  6 | • Accepted. 


157  1 


MAIDSTONE.— For  the  supply  of  road  materials  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  F.  Bunting,  Borcugh  Surveyor,  Fair 
Meadow.  Maidstone:— 

Jas.  Runnalls.  Penter  Elvan  stone  £0  9 c per  ton. 

A.  Hutson.  Guernsey  Granite 0 7 10 

S.  Wagon.  Pit  flints  o 3 6 per  yd. 

..  Pit  gravel  o 2 6 ..  .. 

Pit  sand  o 2 6 ..  .. 

J.  S.  Gabriel.  Tar  concrete  (ficei o 14  o ,.  .. 

..  ..  ..  (coarsel  o 12  o ..  .. 

S.  Sills.  12  in.  by  6 in.  Ragstone  kerb  o o 9 per  ft. 

E.  Van  Praagh  Se  Co..  12m.  by  6in. Granite  kerb.,  o 1 ii  ..  . 

J.  S.  Gabriel.  4 in.  In  •'-  ** *•-- 

Ragstone  and  suifa 


MAIDSTONE.— For  erecting  retainirg  wall  and  iron  fr 
Level  Bridge,  Maidstone.  Mr.  F.  Bunting,  Bor,  ugh  bur 

A.  Waters £200  o o I W.  T.  Burrows 

Weeks  Ck  Sons,  Ltd. . 174  6 o I Garrett, Sat  call, &.C0.* 

(AH  of  Maidstone  ] 


METHLEY  (Yorks.).— For  supplying,  laying,  &c..  flags  for 
footpaths,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  Thompson, 
Road  Surveyor.  Red  House,  Melhley: — 

Bateman,  Wyke,  near  Bradford £>64  1 4 


l’ANNAL  (Yorks.'.  — Accepted  for  the  erection  cf 
buildings.  Oatlands.  near  Harrcgate,  for  the  School  Board 
T.  A buttery,  architect,  Queen-street,  Motley.  Quantities 
architect  :— 

Masonry  and  Bricklaying.—].  Stephecson. 

Harrogate  £*-9C0  1 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.— E.  W'alker  & Sons. 


Pint. 


e Dent.  Ham  gate 


PETERBOROUGH.— For  the  erection  of  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel,  Walton,  lor  the  Primitive  Methodist  Trustees  of  Walton 
Chapel.  Mr.  W.  Hawkins,  architect,  Old  Hettou,  Peterbarougu  : — 
W.  Pape,  Cromneh-road,  Peterborough jti1/2 


PORT  TALBOT  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  a villa-residence. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Martin,  architect,  Swansea.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tect : — 

Cox  £2,030  o 0 I wm  Thcmas £1  620  0 o 

E.  Thomas  1,756  o o | Dd.  Jenkins 1.599  o 0 

Gaen  1.753  6 o 1 Thos.  Watkins  & Co.  1 574  12  o 

Baynon  & Co 1 747  >4  6 0.  C.  Jones 1 575  o o 

Davies  1.735  0 0 Bennett  Bros . Swan- 

M.  C.  Gaul  1.692  o o 1 sea  (accepted)  ... . 1,45810  o 


ROMFORD.— For  the  e 


n of  school  buildings,  for  the  School 


,£9392  | Hammond  & Sons.  Rom- 


8 7co  Grtgai 
«.S*>  Karier 


£8  398 

3.387 

8 344 

3.330 


RUSHDEN  (Northants.).— For  additions  to  the  Conservativi 
Club  premises.  Mr.  H.  H Packer,  architect,  Wellingborough:— 

J.  Kivett  £408  o 6 R.  Marriott  £3.-3  o 

T.  Se  C.  Berrlll  349  10  o H.  Sparrow 333  o . 

“ " Hacksley  Brcs 39  o 1 


3*5  1 


ST.  MARY  CRAY.— For  a new  p 
St.  Mary  Cray,  for  the  Receiver  I 
District.  Mr.  John  Butler,  Aiclritec 


[ice-station  to  be  erected  at 
r the  Metropolitan  Police 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H. 


Hoiluway  Brcs £3-997  1 Lat hey  Bros.  . 

C.  Arisen  3 990  Higgs  & Hill  . 

Graham  & Co 396;  J.  or  way 

Smith  & Son  3 896  I 1 • Knight 


SELBY  (Yorks  ).— Forthe  supply  of  cast-iron  pipes.  T-pit 
for  the  Urban  District  CcuncrL  Mr.  W.  Curry,  Surveyi 
Hall.  Selby.  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor  :— 

ClayCrossCo £t'S  '4 

F..  dc  W.  H.  Haley  ..  10411 
The  Stanton  Iron 

Works  Co 103  o 

Glenfield  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  95  16 

Monier,  Williams,  & 


. | J.  Ritchie 
1 J.  Blakeborough 

| Sons 

I Clay,  Henriques, 


The  Birtley  Iron  C 
11  o | Birtley,  Durham  • 
• Accepted. 


83  9 : 
85  5 ' 


SHENLEY  (Herts.).— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Kitwell 
Park.  Shenley,  Herts.,  for  Mr.  T.  H.  Riches.  Messrs.  Beeston  ,5 
Bumiester,  architects : — 

Hadcock £5.647  8 I C.  Miskin  £5. 33s  ' 

l-oster  & Dicksee 5.571  o Ball  & Sons 4 993  1 

Kinninmont  & Sons  ..  5.427  o | 


SHERBURN  (Durham).— For  additions  to  church  school  tuil 
ings.  Mr.  W.  T.  Jones,  architect,  1,  Claypalh,  Durham  :— 
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Pei 
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rent  Excavations  on  the  Western  Slope 
of  the  Acropolis. — I. 

N laying  before  our 
readers  an  account 
of  Dr.  Dorpfeld's 
recent  excavations 
on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Acro- 
polis, it  may  be 
well  to  define  at 
the  outset  the  na- 
ture of  the  various 
problems  in- 
jved.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  claims  to  have  dis- 
[erd  the  Panathenaic  way.  This  claim  no 
t disputes.  He  further  claims  to  have 
pd  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  spring 
lirrhoe,  transformed  by  Peisistratos  into 
Enneakrunos — the  Nine  Fountains.  His 
m in  this  last  matter  is,  not  unnaturally, 
puted  ; for  to  place  the  Enneakrunos 
ere  he  does  is  to  revolutionise  the  topo- 
phy  of  the  primitive  city  of  Athens  ; it  is 
draw  a sponge  clean  across  the  plan  of 
ancient  agora  as  laboriously  imagined 
generations  of  archaeologists — nay,  more, 
to  re-read  a locus  classicus  in  Thucydides, 
fhe  question  at  issue  is  a complex  one,* 
hope  to  make  it  clear  by  taking  its  factors 
he  following  order.  We  shall  state  : — 

I.  The  orthodox  view,  with  the  facts  on 
ich  it  claims  to  be  based,  evidence  which, 
ve  shall  see,  is  mainly  literary. 

I.  The  fresh  material,  the  fresh  factors 
loduced  into  the  problem  by  the  recent 
avations,  as  illustrated  by  the  plans 
ompanying  this  article. 

1.  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  interpretation  of  that 
>h  material,  the  new  reading  he  gives  of 
Thucydides  passage,  and  the  revised 
jw  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Athensf 
,iich,  by  the  light  of  his  own  excavations, 

' now  offers  to  the  world. 

j.  The  Orthodox  View. — So  long  as 

| jThe  literature  respecting  the  recent  excavations  on  the 
rn  slope  of  the  Acropolis  is  chiefly  to  be  found 
lie  Mittheilungen  of  the  German  Institute  at  Athens. 
:ial  reports  appear  in  vols.  xvi.,  p.  443,  xvii., 
jo  and  438,  and  articles  by  Dr.  DSrpfeld,  with 
exposition  of  his  views,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  143,  xix., 
I,  and  xx.,  p.  17.  From  the  two  last  the  annexed 
s are  taken.  To  this  must  be  added  an  article 
imodern  Greek)  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  in  the  'E(pt)pfptg 
{aioXoyuct]  (1894,  p.  1),  in  answer  to  a criticism  by 
j'JocoXaiiijjg  (1893,  p.  179).  The  classical  passages  re- 
jting  the  Enneakrunos,  &c.,  are  most  easily  accessible 
le  Corpus  of  “ Schriftquellen  zur  Topographie  von 
Jin,”  given  in  the  “ Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen,”  by 
fessor  Curtius,  Berlin,  1894.  Full  reference  to  the 
lOgraphs  that  have  appeared  on  the  “ Ennea- 
Jlios  Episode’’  will  be  found  in  “ Mythology  and  Monu- 
ts  of  Ancient  Athens,"  by  Harrison  and  Verrall,  p.  87. 


ancient  Athens  lay  buried  below  the  modern  I 
town,  the  picture  archaeologists  could  frame  , 
ot  its  topography  was  necessarily,  in  the  | 
main,  a fanciful  one,  its  probabilities  de-  j 
pending  on  the  interpretation  of  passages  in  ; 
ancient  historians,  travellers,  lexicographers,  I 
&c.  Of  these  literary  accounts  one — that  of, 
Thucydides — deals  avowedly  with  the  most 
primitive  lie  of  the  city,  and  is  of  such  j 
importance  that  it  must  be  quoted  in 
full.  Thucydides  (ii.,  15)  writes:  “Before 
his  time  (i.e.,  that  of  Theseus)  what  had  been 
the  Acropolis  and  the  ground  lying  under  it. 
mostly  to  the  south  (koi  to  vx  avrijv  irpoq 
votov  paXiorci  rerpafitvov ) was  the  city  ( ttoXiq ), 
and  that  can  be  proved,  for  the  sacred 
places  [both  of  Athene]  and  of  other 
divinities  are  on  the  Acropolis  itself,  and 1 
those  that  are  outside  are  built  chiefly  close  , 
to  that  part  of  the  city,  i.e.,  the  sanctuary  of  I 
Olympian  Zeus,  and  the  Pythion  and  the  j 
sanctuary  of  Ge,  and  that  of  Dionysos  in 
the  Marshes  (iv  Aipvaio),  to  whom  the  more  | 
ancient  Dionysia  are  celebrated  on  the  12th 
day  ot  Anthesterion,  a festival  still  observed 
by  the  Ionian  descendants  of  the  Athenians. 
And  in  the  same  part  (ruvry)  there  are  other 
ancient  sacred  foundations,  and  near  at 
hand  ( syyve  ovop)  is  the  fountain,  now  called 
Enneakrunos,  from  the  form  given  to  it  by 
the  Tyrants,  but,  originally,  before  the  springs 
were  covered  in,  it  was  called  Kallirrhoe. 
Its  water  was  used  by  the  Athenians  on  the 
greatest  occasions,  and  even  now  they  use 
the  water,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
before  marriage  rites,  and  on  other  sacred 
occasions.  To  this  day  the  Acropolis  is 
called  by  the  Athenians  Polis,  on  account  of 
this  ancient  settlement.” 

The  current  orthodox  explanation  of  this 
familiar  passage  is  briefly  this.  The  old 
city  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Acropolis,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  later  agora,  which,  it 
is  believed,  lay  to  the  north — roughly,  where 
the  Stoa  of  Attalos  still  survives.  Existing 
remains  seemed  to  fit  in  admirably.  The 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympios  lies  south,  though 
very  much  south-east ; near  to  this  temple 
Pausanias  saw  a Pythion,  and  also  a temenos 
of  Ge,  with  the  title  Olympian.  As  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Dionysos  iv  Aipvaig,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  it  lay  somewhere 
near  the  present  Dionysiac  theatre,  i.e., 
directly  to  the  south.  There  remains  the 
Enneakrunos,  the  ancient  Kallirrhoe ; and 
this  was  easily,  and  it  seemed  satisfactorily, 
placed  on  the  Ilissus,  at  the  spot  where  the 
women  of  Athens  still  do  their  washing.  It 
is  called  to  this  day  Kallirrhoe,  and  the 
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“ Etymologicon  Magnum  ” distinctly  states  : 
" Enneakrunos,  a spring  at  Athens,  on  the 
Ilissus,  formerly  Kallirrhoe.” 

Against  this  view,  as  it  seemed  at  first  sight, 
there  was  only  one  objection,  though,  it  must 
be  admitted,  a serious  one.  Pausanias  (I.,  14- 1) 
saw  and  described  the  Enneakrunos.  He 
saw  and  described  it,  however,  not  in  the 
section  devoted  to  the  Ilissus  district,  which 
comes  much  later,  but  in  his  description  of 
the  agora.  He  mentions  the  temple  of 
Ares,  which  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
Areopagos,  and  after  noting  the  statues  of 
Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  passes  to  a 
small  group  of  temples,  monuments,  &c., 
which  he  links  together  more  or  less  closely. 
They  are — 

No  connecting  link — The  Odeon. 

“ Near  to  it  ’’ — The  Enneakrunos. 

“Beyond  this” — The  Temple  of  Demeter 
and  Kore,  i.e.  the  Eleusinion. 

“A  little  further  on ’’—The  Temple  of 
Artemis  Eukleia. 

Where  one  ol  these  is,  there  are  the  rest.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  was  invented  the  theory  of 
the  “Enneakrunos  episode.”  Itissupposedthat 
Pausanias,  without  a hint  ol  warning,  wanders 
off  half-a-mile,  and  plants  his  readers  sud- 
denly down  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus, 
whence  he  as  suddenly  returns  to  finish  the 
agora  buildings.  It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  this  Enneakrunos  episode  is  the 
purest  hypothesis,  invented  solely  and 
entirely  to  keep  the  Enneakrunos  on 
the  Ilissus.  It  is  a deliberate  sacrifice  of 
Pausanias — a favourite  scapegoat — on  the 
shrine  of  Thucydides.  Pausanias,  what- 
ever his  other  shortcomings,  is  at  heart  an 
orderly  sight-seer,  as  the  Delphi  excavations 
have  abundantly  shown,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  dislocation  of  the  text. 
The  difficulty  is,  however,  undoubtedly  a 
grave  one.  Thucydides  seems  to  say  the 
Enneakrunos  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Acro- 
pqiis.  Pausanias,  unquestionably,  unless  he 
made  a sudden  leap  to  the  Ilissus,  saw  it  to 
the  west : both  are  credible  witnesses.  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  offers  a solution,  but  this  must  wait 
over  till  we  have  considered — 

2.  The  Fresh  Material  Yielded  by  the 
Recent  Excavations.  — Dr.  Dorpfeld  has 
always  refused  to  argue  except  with  the 
spade  ; other  archaeologists  might  draw  up 
fancy  plans  of  the  Panathenaic  Way,  the 
agora,  with  the  Stoa  Basileios,  the  Bouleu- 
terion,  the  Eleusinion  &c.,  conjecturally 
marked  in,  but  his  views  remained  un- 
published. To  quote  his  own  words  : “ It 
seemed  to  me  purposeless  to  add  another 
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Fig.  I. — General  Plan  of  the  Site  and  the  Excavations. 


PLAN  of  EXCAVATIONS 

ON  THE 

WWT’F'RM  .^T .OPF.  0F  ACROPOLIS 


to  the  many  theories  about  ancient  Athens, 
so  long  as  the  site  itself  remained  ininterro- 
gated,  and  not  even  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  find  the  actual  buildings  in  ques- 
tion.” In  his  public  lectures,  however,  at 
Athens  he  repeatedly  stated  his  views,  both 
as  to  the  direction  of  the  Panathenaic  Way 
and  the  position  of  the  Enneakrunos,  the 
two  main  factors  with  which  all  the  other 
minor  attributions  are  involved.  By  his 
permission,  these  views  appeared  in  English 
form  in  the  book  on  the  mythology  and 
monuments  of  Athens  cited  in  the  footnote 
on  last  page,  and  the  plan  of  the  agora 
published  there,  though  it  requires  modifica- 
tion in  detail,  remains  as  a record  of  his 
prophecy ; whether  that  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled  by  the  excavations  our  readers  must 
judge. 

Tentative  excavations  were  begun  as  early 
as  1887  with  a view  to  fixing  the  lie  of  the 
agora.  The  site  chosen  was  to  the  west 
and  north-west  of  the  Areopagos,  but  the 
results  were  not  encouraging  ; a portion  of 
the  road  leading  to  the  Pireeus  gate  came  to 
light,  and  the  ground-plan  of  some  buildings 
was  discovered,  but,  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  trenches  dug  they  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily made  out.  The  work  was  begun 
again  in  1892,  but  still  pursued  under  great 
difficulties  ; the  private  owners  of  particular 
plots  of  land  would  only  allow  excavations 
to  be  made  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
trenches  were  levelled  up  again  ; moreover 
funds  were  limited,  and  work  under  these 
conditions  both  slow  and  costly.  The 
results  were,  however,  of  manifest  im- 
portance ; the  ancient  road  from  the  Agora 
to  the  Acropolis  was  unmistakably  made  out, 
a building  inscribed  as  a Lesche  came  to 
light,  several  private  houses,  the  precinct  of 
a god  of  healing,  the  place  of  assembly  of 
the  Iobacchoi  with  beneath  it  an  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Dionysos,  and  finally  the  remains 
of  an  important  fountain  to  which  at  present 
we  will  give  no  name.  Besides  these  ground- 
plans,  a number  of  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions came  to  light,  and  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment was  at  last  so  impressed  by  the 
discoveries  that  it  decided  to  appropriate  the 
whole  of  the  west  slope  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  to  hand  it  over  to  the  German  Institute 
for  investigation.  The  funds  necessary  for 
last  winter’s  and  the  coming  season’s  work 
.were  raised  by  private  subscription  in 
Germany. 


Turning  to  the  plan,  first  and  foremost  we 
note  marked  in  dotted  lines  the  ancient  road 
to  the  Acropolis,  the  famous  Panathenaic 
Way.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  have 
here  the  ancient  main  road  to  the  citadel : it 
follows  roughly  the  course  of  the  modern 
road ; it  is  the  natural  way  of  ascent  to  the 
Acropolis,  as  natural  in  500  B.c.  as  in 
1800  a.d.,  and  yet.  by  almost  a consensus  of 
imaginative  archmologists,  that  road  was 
misplaced  and  made  to  run  to  the  north  of 
the  Areopagos  round  its  east  end  by  a 
short  but  to  this  day  impracticably  steep 
cut.  The  reason  of  this  error  is  worth 
noting.  Any  professional  road-maker,  any 
engineer  inspecting  the  site,  would  have 
told  at  a glance  where  the  ancient  road 
must  run  if  chariots  were  to  ascend  in 
comfort  by  it.  But  the  archaeologist  of 
the  last  generation  was  apt  to  make  his 
plans  at  home.  He  was  misled  by  the  fact 
that  the  only  extant  agora  buildings,  e.g.,  the 
Stoa  of  Attalos,  the  Stoa  of  the  Giants,  the 
Gate  of  Athene  Archegetis,  the  Stoa  of 
Hadrian,  lay  to  the  north.  To  work  in  some 
or  all  of  these  into  his  scheme  of  the  ancient 
agora,  to  get  his  Panathenaic  Way  to  pass 
them,  he  sacrificed  all  such  commonplace 
considerations  as  convenience  of  ascent. 
These  buildings  have,  indeed,  to  be  reckoned 
with  ; but  for  the  late  commercial  Roman 
agora,  not  for  the  primitive  city  market-place. 
Their  date  forbids  that. 

To  return  to  the  ancient  road.  The  first 
impression  is  of  extreme  narrowness,  just  as 
at  Delphi  on  the  other  Sacred  Way.  It  is  a 
narrow  Oriental  street  hemmed  in  by  build- 
ings and  sacred  precincts,  and  bounded  on 
either  side  by  walls  of  polygonal  masonry. 
These  were  originally,  of  course,  in  sight, 
but  as  the  level  of  the  road  rose  they 
gradually  disappeared.  It  is  owing  to  this 
that  in  places  (marked  on  the  plan,  Fig.  1,  in 
black)  they  are  still  well  preserved.  The 
excavating  of  the  road  has  been  attended 
with  unusual  difficulties,  because,  in  places, 
it  borders  closely  on  the  modern  road,  and 
traffic  could  not,  of  course,  be  suspended. 
Beneath  the  road  an  elaborate  system  of 
drainage-pipes  has  come  to  light  — with 
shafts  by  which  they  could  be  entered  for 
cleaning  purposes.  All  this  complex  subject 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  proposes  to  discuss  later. 
Several  cross-roads  in  connexion  with  the 
main  way  are  clearly  made  out  and  marked 
on  the  plan ; thus  to  the  left  (Fig.  1)  is  a 


road  up  to  the  Pnyx,  and  to  the  right  t 
second  road  in  the  same  direction.  Just  9 
the  point  where  this  branches  out  was  aj 
important  crossway,  the  main  road  passinjl 
on  to  the  Acropolis,  another  branch  to  till 
Itonian  Gate.  On  the  left-hand  side  (of  thi 
road)  various  smaller  ways  branch  off ; oitt 
to  tiie  Areopagos,  one  right  round  tm 
precinct  of  Dionysos,  another  a foot-wa; 
straight  up  to  the  Acropolis.  It  is  by  thi:’ 
foot-way  Dr.  Dorpfeld  thinks  that  tht 
Athenian  maidens  came  and  went  to  drav; 
water  from  the  spring  Kallirrhoe. 

Our  description  of  the  buildings  laid  bar| 
may  best  begin  at  the  northern  end  of  tm 
road  (to  the  left  of  Fig.  1).*  We  take  the  wes< 
side  first.  Walls  of  Greek  date  are  market 
black,  later  structures  are  drawn  in  witi 
double  lines.  At  B,  two  walls  of  polygon! 
(limestone)  masonry  forming  an  angle  mart 
distinctly  where  a road  branched  off  to  tht 
Pnyx.  The  further  course  of  this  road  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  steps  which  occur  a 
C.  From  B to  F the  direction  of  the  mai| 
road  is  more  or  less  conjectural,  as  tht 
excavations  at  this  part  could  not  be  com- 
pleted, owing  to  the  modern  highway.  Th(f 
building  marked  D,  presumably  a private 
house,  helps  to  fix  it,  as  in  all  probability  it 
faced  the  road.  Certainty  begins  again  at  F, 
where  the  old  polygonal  boundary-wall9 
reappear  and  continue  in  good  preservation 
for  a considerable  distance.  At  F,  we  come 
upon  buildings  that  from  inscriptions  can  be 
certainly  dated  as  of  the  sixth  and  fifth 
century,  B.c.  These  consist  of  an  open 
exedra,  quadrangular  in  shape  and  of  poly* 
gonal  masonry.  Inside  this  precinct  is  a 
small  shrine  with  no  columns,  in  front  of  it 
a round  altar  of  porous  stone.  Both  material 
and  technique  point  to  the  sixth  century 
b.c.  To  whom  the  shrine  was  dedicated  is 
not  known.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
century  the  little  sanctuary  must  have  fallen 
into  disuse.  As  the  level  of  the  road  rose, 
it,  once  disused,  would  easily  get  covered 
up.  That  this  was  actually  the  case  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  a building  of 
the  fourth  century  b.c.  was  superimposed ; 
it  extended  right  back  to  the  Pnyx  rock,  and 
is  marked  E.  Two  boundary  stones  of  this 
later  building  are  still  in  situ  in  the  walL 


* The  general  lie  of  the  Panathenaic  W'ayjs  best  seen  ic 
Fig.  1.  Additional  details  of  certain  buildings  will  com* 
out  more  clearly  in  the  enlarged  plan  of  a portion  of  lb« 
site,  to  be  given  in  our  next  issue  as  Fig.  2. 
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bordering  the  main  road ; on  each  is  inscribed 
H0P02AE2XH2,  so  the  later  building  is 
1 known  to  be  a Lesche. 

Immediately  next  to  the  south  (G)  comes  a 
building  of  polygonal  limestone  masonry ; 
ii  two  inscriptions  show  that  the  building  was 
; mortgaged,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  a 

i private  house.  At  H we  come  to  a building 
1 of  good  Greek  masonry  and  extensive  size, 
ij  twenty-one  metres  long.  Its  ground-plan 

ii  has  not  yet  been  lully  explored,  but  its 
:i  extent  would  seem  to  indicate  rather  a public 
; than  a private  structure. 

, At  J,  K,  and  L the  walls  of  a private  house 
I of  late  Roman  date,  have  come  to  light. 

: It  occupied  the  whole  space  between  the 
. Pnyx  and  the  main  road.  It  was  discovered 
I after  the  drawing  of  the  general  plan,  Fig.  1, 

i and,  therefore,  does  not  appear  there, 
with  the  exception  of  just  the  portion  that 

, borders  on  the  road.  The  house  consisted 
‘ of  a large  atrium  with  a peristyle  of  twelve 
j columns  and  several  small  chambers  sur- 
|i  rounding  it ; the  walls  are  a patchwork  of 
materials  of  all  kinds,  and  even  the  bases  of 

ii  the  columns  are  made  up  of  fragments  from 
I other  buildings.  Below  this  building  an 
1 earlier  structure  came  to  light,  a building 
j consisting  of  only  one  chamber,  and  dating 
i!  from  late  Greek  or  quite  early  Roman  times. 

1 In  the  front  wall  of  this  building  a stone 
j appears  bearing  on  its  side  a boundary  in- 
1;  scription  of  the  fourth  century  b c.  ; the 
||  inscription  names  a certain  Aristodemos  of 
| Aphidna  as  holding  a mortgage  on  the  house, 
j)  Probably  this  stone  does  not  belong  to  the 
1 building,  but  was  used  up  from  an  earlier 
jl structure.  We  cannot,  therefore,  rely  on  it 
[I  for  any  attribution. 

| Between  this  building  and  the  Pnyx  rock 
| is  a space  measuring  about  40  by  20  m6tres, 

; connected  with  the  main  road  by  an  entrance 
i way  nearly  10  metres  broad.  This  is  the 
(space  occupied  in  Roman  days  by  the  large 
latrium,  and  it  is  here  that  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
I places  his  Enneakrunos.  As  we  are  for  the 
(present  stating  facts  only,  we  must  be 
(content  to  mention  that  at  this  point  the 
(excavations,  when  the  plan  was  drawn  up, 
(were  not  completed.  They  can  only  be 
; carried  on  slowly,  with  great  difficulty,  and 
by  instalments,  as  the  modern  road,  planted 
with  trees  to  either  side  and  in  constant  use 
: for  traffic,  passes  directly  over  part  of  the  site. 

! Setting  aside  theory— what  evidence  have 
I we  from  the  excavations  of  a great  system  of 
iwells  and  water-courses  at  this  spot  ? First, 
no  less  than  twenty  wells  have  been  found 
(close  at  hand;  the  excavations  were  again 
(and  again  stopped  by  the  standing  water, 
.and  anyone  who  visits  the  site  after  weeks  of 
.drought  may  still  see,  with  their  own  eyes, 

1 pools  of  stagnant  water.  Next,  deep  in  the 
(rock  of  the  Pnyx  is  a chamber,  O,  accessible 
'by  steps  from  the  modern  road,  and  from  O 
|a  passage  leads  down  by  steps  to  P,  where 
.the  water  may  still  be  drunk  from  a standing 
well.  In  the  back  wall  of  the  chamber  is  a 
!;deep  niche  with  an  ancient  well,  in  front  of 
(which  is  a basin  for  water.  In  winter  water 
(istill  issues  from  time  to  time  from  the  rock. 
In  Roman  times  a pipe  leading  from  the 
supposed  “ Enneakrunos  ” reinforced  the 
(water  supply. 

1 So  far  we  have  evidence  of  a primitive 
(local  water  supply  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  ancient  citadel,  and  immediately  in  front 
of  its  gate.  Of  an  artificial  water  supply 
'brought  from  a distance  in  the  sixth  century 
B.c.  the  evidence  is  still  more  striking.  On 
lithe  right-hand  of  the  plan  is  marked  the 
conduit  (Wasserleitung)  of  Peisistratos. 
This  has  been  distinctly  traced  from  its 
((source  in  the  upper  bed  of  the  Ilissos  right 
'down  to  the  basin  N,  into  which  it  debouches. 
It  passes  deep  down  below  the  Palace 
gardens  and  skirts  the  southern  slope  of  the 
[(Acropolis.  The  exact  place  where  the  con- 
duit issues  from  the  Acropolis  rock  is  now 
[determined.  The  entrance  was  found  about 
70  metres  south-east  of  the  basin  N,  just  at 
the  spot  where  the  modern  road  curves 
to  the  east.  The  portion  between  the 
Acropolis  and  the  basin  N consists  of  great 
Yporos  blocks  forming  a subterranean 


but  accessible  canal.  From  this  issue 
two  systems  of  pipes  ; the  larger,  with  an 
inner  diameter  of  0-19  to  0 22  m.,  conducts 
the  water  underground  to  the  basin  N ; the 
other,  with  a diameter  of  only  o'i2  to  0-14, 
the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  made  out,  seems 
to  have  supplied  the  Asklepieion.  The 
separate  pieces  of  the  pipes  are  from  o 60  to 
o-6i  in  length,  not  counting  the  junction 
points;  they  consist  of  a fine  yellowish  clay; 
inside  they  are  protected  by  a red  glaze, 
outside  left  .rough,  excepting  that  at  each 
end  they  are  glazed,  and  have  two  lines  of 
glaze  down  the  middle.  The  separate  sec- 
tions are  soldered  together  with  lead,  and 
provision  is  made  for  cleaning  them  by  an 
elliptical-shaped  opening  with  a cover.  It  is 
remarkable  that  these  pipes  present  the 
closest  analogy  to  the  pipes  of  the  famous 
aqueduct  built  by  Eupalinos,  of  Megara,  for 
Polycrates,  in  Samos.  Those  interested  in 
this  technical  question  will  find  these  pipes 
fully  described  by  E.  Fabricius  in  the 
" Mittheilungen,”  vol.  ix.,  p.  175,  in  an  illus- 
trated article  to  which,  at  the  time,  we  drew 
attention.  One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  the 
conduit  discovered  is,  by  the  character  of 
these  pipes,  as  well  as  by  its  masonry,  fixed 
beyond  doubt  as  belonging  to  the  sixth 
century  b.c.  Many  fragments  of  the  pipes 
still  lie  scattered  about  the  excavations.  In 
quite  early  days  these  pipes  seem  to  have 
got  crusted  with  lime  deposit  from  the  water 
— and,  indeed,  choked  up  ; the  water  then 
flowed  over  the  pipes  and  flooded  the  main 
channel  to  two-thirds  of  its  height ; in  some 
places  where  the  rock  was  soft  it  seems  to 
have  got  worn  away  and  fallen  in,  and  por- 
tions of  the  tunnel  became  useless.  New 
borings  were  made  for  about  30  metres,  and 
new  pipes  put  in  ; these  were  quadrangular 
instead  of  round,  but  in  the  disused  portion 
of  the  tunnel  the  old  round  pipes  still  lie 
about. 

A further  very  important  point  is  that,  just 
as  at  Samos,  above  the  main  aqueduct  a 
second  tunnel  has  been  bored,  and  the  two 
communicate  at  several  points  : whether  they 
were  made  at  the  same  time  is  not  clear, 
nor  is  the  purport  of  the  second  tunnel  as 
yet  made  out. 

At  intervals  of  from  30  to  40  metres  both 
tunnels  alike  are  provided  with  shafts,  which 
served,  when  the  tunnels  were  first  made, 
for  the  clearing  away  of  the  rock  fragments, 
and  were  made  use  of  for  the  like  purpose 
when  the  conduit  was  excavated.  These 
shafts  are  sunk  perpendicularly,  and  reach 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  : one  of  them 
was  as  deep  as  12  metres,  so  far  below  the 
ground  did  the  conduit  lie.  At  Samos  similar 
shafts  have  been  discovered. 

From  the  main  conduit  several  branches 
can  be  traced ; they  probably  occur  at  places 
where,  in  the  piercing  of  the  tunnels,  veins 
of  water  were  reached,  and  they  seem  to 
have  served  to  bring  to  the  main  conduit 
subsidiary  supplies  from  the  Hill  of  the 
Muses  and  from  the  Acropolis.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  some  of  them  served  to 
conduct  water  away  from  the  main  conduit. 

Only  those  (as  Dr.  Dorpfeld  remarks  in 
his  report)  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  get 
right  down  into  these  tunnels  and  cross- 
tunnels, and  explore  them  thoroughly,  can 
form  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  stand  upright ; 
some  portions  can  only  be  reached  by  creeping 
on  the  hands  and  knees  ; one  fact  is  beyond 
question,  and  that  is,  that  in  this  system  of 
conduits  we  have  what  was  unquestionably 
the  main  artificial  water-supply  of  Athens. 
Complete  plans  of  the  whole  system  will  be 
issued  when  the  water-course  has  been 
entirely  explored.  So  far  the  tunnel  has 
been  followed  up  to  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos, 
where  it  runs  between  the  two  temples.  At 
this  point  also  its  course  has  been  altered  in 
Roman  times. 

At  its  other  end,  the  conduit  debouches,  as 
mentioned  above,  into  the  basin  marked  N. 
Here,  again,  we  have  to  do  with  an  earlier 
structure  and  a later  Roman  reconstruction. 
The  exact  size  of  the  original  basin,  which 
was  much  the  smaller,  cannot  now  be  deter- 


mined. In  early  Roman  days  it  was  enlarged 
and  deepened,  but  the  ex^ct  size  of  ihe 
Roman  structure  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  floor  of  the  basin  was  sunk  nearly  150 
metres  lower,  and  the  like  alteration  was  neces- 
sarily made  in  the  pipes  for  carrying  off  the 
water.  The  exact  date  of  the  change  cannot 
be  known,  but  it  was  considerably  previous  to 
the  building  of  the  late  Roman  villa,  as  at 
that  time  the  great  reservoir  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  water  from  the  aqueduct,  not 
being  needed  in  any  large  quantity  for  the 
well-house,  was  carried  by  pipes  to  the  lower 
city  for  the  supply  of  the  new  Roman  market- 
place. These  alterations  as  to  water  supply 
are  of  the  first  importance  in  questions  of 
topography;  a change  in  the  direction,  or  the 
extension  of  an  aqueduct,  is  naturally  the 
index  of  a shifting  of  population.  That  this 
basin,  N,  was  once  the  reservoir  to  an  im- 
portant public  fountain  cannot,  then,  be 
doubted  : the  existence  of  the  modern 
carriage-road  prevents  it  being  completely 
explored. 

The  space  immediately  adjoining  the  reser- 
voir, N,  was  occupied,  as  has  been  seen,  by  a 
large  Roman  house.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  did  this  Roman  house  supersede 
an  earlier  building?  If  so,  we  may  expect 
to  find  fragments  of  the  earlier  building 
built  into  the  later.  Just  such  fragments 
have  been  found.  They  consist  in  part  of 
large  blocks  of  fioros  stone,  of  which  one  con- 
tains a spout  for  water,  with  two  openings 
to  it,  and  covered  with  a coating  of  chalks* 
deposit,  exactly  similar  to  that  seen  in  the 
water-courses  of  modern  Athens — in  part  of 
blocks  of  a particular  sort  of  limestone, 
found  in  the  village  of  Kara,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hymettus.  This  special  limestone 
was  much  used  lor  stylobates,  and  the 
foundations  of  buildings  in  general,  in  the 
sixth  century  b.c.  One  of  these  Kara  lime-  - 
stone  blocks,  Dr.  Dorpfeld  conjectures, 
belonged  to  the  pavement  of  the  fountain^ 
house  ; another,  from  its  shape,  and  from  > 
the  fact  that  it  bears  traces  of  the  constant 
trickling  of  water,  must  have  served  some 
purpose  in  relation  to  the  spout;  probably  - 
it  was  a structure  like  that  seen  on  vase 
paintings,  which  received  the  droppings  from, 
above.  In  one  block  the  H -shaped  clamp 
appears,  an  infallible  sign  at  Athens  of  early 
masonry.  All  these  stones  were  built  intc- 
the  walls  of  the  Roman  house,  and  quite 
recently  one  came  to  light  which  is-, 
as  it  were,  the  apex  of  the  argument — 
a large  limestone  block,  in  which,  obviously, 
from  the  outline  still  clearly  to  be  traced, 
a lion's  head  0-34  m.  in  size  had  been 
inserted.  A lion’s  head  was  a favourite  spout 
among  the  Greeks.  A well-house  then  once 
certainly  existed,  this  much  is  sure  ; it  is, 
of  course,  another  question  whether  that 
fountain-house  was  the  Enneakrunos. 

It  only  remains  to  note  that  the  place  - 
where  the  fountain-house  once  stood  vv2s- 
separated  off  from  the  building  M,  Fig.  1, 
(which  lies  considerably  higher)  by  an  early- 
polygonal  retaining  wall.  M,  from  the  style- 
of  its  masonry  and  its  mosaic  pavement, 
belongs  certainly  to  Roman  times.  Whether 
it  was  a private  or  a public  building  remains  • 
uncertain. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


NOTES. 

HE  fire  service  of  our  country, 
taken  as  a whole,  has  the  short-  • 
sighted  policy  of  considering  that! : 
its  only  duty  is  to  extinguish^ 
fires  with  rapidity  ; and,  as  we  have  often, 
unfortunately,  had  occasion  to  remark,  even 
this  fire-fighting  is  generally  carried  out : 
in  a most  rough-and-ieady  fashion,  without 
consideration  of  economical  principles, 
theory,  and  tactics.  On  the  Continent,  though . 
the  respective  departments  are  not,  as  a rule, 
well  equipped,  protection  from  fire  is  n aking 
rapid  strides  on  account  of  the  careful1! 
co-operation  of  the  service  with  architects- 
and  engineers,  and  the  systematic  way- 
in  which  things  are  generally  managed,  ft 
has  now  been  decided  to  hold  a Fire- 
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Congress  at  Amsterdam  next  month,  at 
which  ample  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
the  mutual  discussion  ot  various  important 
subjects  between  firemen  and  members  of 
the  technical  professions.  Instead  of  the 
more  usual  fire  brigade  tournament  and 
merrymaking,  this  gathering  will  be  held  on 
similar  lines  to  the  meetings  of  scientific 
societies.  There  will  be  three  sections : 
(i)  Fire  Prevention,  (2)  Fire  Combating, 
(3)  Fire-resisting  Construction,  and  each 
division  has  a number  of  sub-sections.  An 
influential  committee  has  charge  of  the 
arrangements,  under  the  presidency  of 
Captain  Meier,  of  the  Amsterdam  Brigade, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Mayor  of  Amsterdam. 
Among  the  foreign  members  of  the  com- 
mittee we  are  glad  to  notice  Mr.  T.  Blashill, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  who  will  represent  English 
architects,  together  with  Sir  Eyre  M.  Shaw, 
and  other  recognised  English  authorities  on 
practical  fire  brigade  matters.  Dutch  archi- 
tects and  engineers  are  represented  on  the 
committee  by  the  Presidents  of  their  respec- 
tive Institutes.  Mr.  Blashill’s  paper,  we 
understand,  will  be  on  his  new  London  fire- 
stations,  which  are  far  superior  to  the  Con- 
tinental ones,  and  hold  their  own  with  the 
American  depots. 


IN  our  opinion,  the  importance  ot  the 
granary  fire  on  Hanbury’s  Wharf,  near 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  which  occurred  on  Satur- 
day night,  is  being  much  overrated  by  our 
daily  contemporaries.  We  notice  that  even 
the  Times , a paper  which  seldom  takes  much 
notice  of  our  fires,  devotes  a column  to  its 
description.  The  dilettante , as  usual,  is  more 
interested  in  the  brilliant  blaze  on  a con- 
spicuous site,  than  in  the  more  serious  side  of 
a catastrophe,  which  is  not  so  easily  seen, 
and  he  prefers  a showy  spectacle  of  fire 
brigade  work,  quite  regardless  of  the  results. 
This  conflagration  was  merely  an  example 
of  a granary  fire  on  a practically  isolated 
site.  There  was  no  wind  to  fan  the  flames, 
but  the  premises  almost  appear  to  have 
been  carefully  constructed  to  facilitate  the 
spread,  and  this,  although  we  understand 
them  to  be  of  recent  date.  The  result 
was  that  the  block  was  nearly  completely 
gutted  before  the  fire  brigade  could  attend 
in  proper  force,  and  the  firemen  only 
had  to  see  to  the  protection  of  the  adjoining 
property — in  this  case  a comparatively  easy 
task.  As  usual,  we  again  have  an  example 
of  the  advisability  for  strengthening  our 
Fire  Brigade,  more  especially  in  the  dan- 
gerous part  of  London,  so  as  to  enable  a 
more  rapid  concentration  of  a force  in  cases 
of  emergency  without  seriously  interfering 
with  the  protection  of  the  West  End  and 
the  suburbs,  and  we  again  see  the  results 
of  bad  planning  and  unsuitable  construction 
in  dangerous  premises.  We  wonder  that, 
where  the  Building  Act  cannot  prevent 
such  risks,  its  place  is  not  taken  by 
strictures  from  the  insurance  companies. 
The  latter  may  not  care  to  assist  in  the  sup- 
pression of  small  fires,  as  these  are  known  to 
serve  as  an  advertisement  of  the  ever-existent 
danger  from  fire,  and  bring  the  companies 
new  business  ; but  the  larger  conflagrations 
must  occasion  losses,  which  call  for  some 
energetic  preventive  policy  on  their  part. 


IT  is  stated  in  the  Times  that  the  house  in 
Chelsea,  wherein  Turner,  leaving  his 
house  in  Queen  Anne-street,  Cavendish- 
square — No.  47  in  his  time,  but  lately 
re-built  as  No.  23* — lived  in  retreat  during 
some  years,  is  about  to  be  pulled  down.  It 
is  No.  1 19,  one  of  two,  at  the  remoter  end  of 
Cheyne-walk,  and  nerlrly  opposite  Lindsey 
Wharf.  The  house,  set  back  from  the  road, 
has  stone  steps  descending  about  two  feet 
to  its  front  garden,  and  an  iron  balcony  on 
the  coping,  placed  there  by  Turner  himself, 
who  lrom  the  roof  of  this  house  as  well  as 
from  the  vestry  window  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Battersea,  used  to  sketch  the  sun-sets  and 

* The  Portland  estate  office  : marked  by  a commemora- 
tive tablet. 


landscape  effects  across  the  river.  He  was 
locally  known  as  “ Admiral  Booth,”  or 
“ Puggy  Booth,”  having  given  the  name  of 
“ Mrs.  Booth  ” (that,  according  to  one  story, 
of  his  house-keeper  in  Queen  Anne-street) 
to  the  landlady.  Here,  his  identity  unknown 
save  to  one  or  two  intimate  friends,  he  was 
discovered  by  his  housekeeper,  being  then  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  died  on  the  following 
day,  December  iS,  1851,  in  the  front  room 
of  the  second  floor,  to  the  window  of  which 
he  had  been  taken,  during  his  last  illness, 
day  by  day,  that  he  might  see  the  winter 
scene  on  the  Thames.  Whilst  at  Chelsea 
Turner  had  for  neighbour  in  1846-7,  Wil- 
liam Dyce,  R.A.,  at  No.  4,  Cheyne-walk,  the 
house  occupied  by  Maclise  for  nine  years 
before  his  death  there  in  1870,  and  during 
December,  1880.  the  last  home  of  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Cross  (George  Eliot).  The  old  weed-grown 
river  wall  of  Cheyne-walk,  so  loved  by 
Turner,  with  much  of  the  walk,  have  given 
place  to  the  new  Embankment,  begun  in 
1872;  but  many  of  the  prospects  here  are 
preserved  to  us  in  paintings  by  Peter  de 
Wint,  John  Varley,  C.  J.  Lewis,  and  Cecil 
Lawson.  The  last-named  lived  at  No.  15, 
Cheyne-walk  (next  door  to  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
at  No.  16,  “Queen’s  House”);  of  his  local 
pictures  we  may  mention  “ Cheyne-walk, 
1870,”  and  “ Chelsea  Embankment,  a 
Lament,”  1872. 


CONSIDERABLE  damage  was  done  to 
the  roof,  the  east  windows,  and  other 
portions  of  the  building  by  a fire  that  broke 
out  a few  days  ago  at  Appleby  Castle,  Lord 
Hothfield’s  seat.  The  castle  is  of  ancient 
origin  ; it  stands  in  the  midst  of  some  earlier 
earthworks  of  great  size  and  extent,  and 
together  with  those  of  Brougham,  Pendragon, 
and  Brough,  in  the  same  county,  was  held 
by  Ranulph  de  Meschines,  lord  of  the  barony 
of  Westmoreland,  who  in  1088  gave  to  St. 
Mary's,  York,  the  churches  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  St.  Michael  “ castelli  mei  de  Appelbi.” 
The  keep,  popularly  known  as  “Caesar's 
Tower,”  and  having  an  inner  and  an  outer 
ward,  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  46  ft.  square,  about 
80  ft.  high,  and  had  a vaulted  basement, 
lighted  by  loopholes  and  containing  a deep 
well,  with  three  floors  above.  The  battle- 
ments and  angle-turrets,  later  in  date,  were 
repaired  about  thirty  years  since.  The 
buildings  to  the  south-east  are  attributed  to 
Robert  de  Veteripont,  to  whom  King  John 
gave  Appleby  and  Burgh  ; he  died  in  1228, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Temple,  London.  His 
great-granddaughter  Isabella  brought  the  pro- 
perty in  marriage  to  Roger  de  Clifford,  who 
rebuilt  Brougham  Castle.  Their  descendant 
John  de  Clifford,  seventh  baron,  and  his 
son  Thomas,  built  the  gate-house,  chapel, 
and  hall  (141S-54).  The  castle,  dismantled  by 
the  Scots,  and  left  in  neglect  for  many  years, 
was  repaired  by  Anne,  the  famous  Countess 
of  Dorset,  and  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
daughter  and  heir  of  George  Clifford,  third 
Earl  of  Cumberland.  She  made  it  her 
residence,  and  altered  the  keep  by  placing  a 
wall  up  the  middle,  and  putting  newel  stairs 
in  two  of  the  angle-turrets,  1651-3.  She 
placed  a garrison  here  under  command  of 
Sir  Philip  Musgrave  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  the  castle  was  ultimately 
surrendered  to  the  Parliamentarians  in 
October,  1648.  The  Countess  died  at 
Brougham  Castle  on  March  22,  1675,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Appleby,  where  is  her  marble  monument 
with  effigy.  Her  daughter  and  heir  married 
John,  Lord  Tufton,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  Earl  of  Thanet.  Thomas,  sixth  Earl  of 
Thanet,  removed  the  chapel  and  some  other 
buildings  for  new  private  apartments,  1695, 
using  materials  from  Brough  Castle.  In 
1881  Sir  Henry  Tufton,  Bart.,  was  elevated 
Lord  Hothfield ; two  years  afterwards  he 
built  two  additional  stories  over  the  old 
“ Baron’s  solar,”  or  chamber.  It  is  stated 
that  none  of  the  valuable  pictures  and 
muniments  have,  fortunately,  been  injured 
by  the  fire  ; the  pictures  comprise  portraits 
of  the  Countess  Anne,  John,  Lord  de  Clifford 
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(Black-faced  Clifford)  slain  at  Towton,  and 
several  members  of  the  Clifford,  Russell,  and 
Tufton  families.  In  the  Pembroke  MSS.  is 
an  account,  by  the  Countess,  of  all  the  repairs 
she  carried  out  at  Appleby  ; for  her  love  of 
building,  and  her  various  residences  in  this 
part  of  England,  she  might  not  inappro- 
priately be  compared  with  Bess  of  Hardwick, 
who  died  in  1607. 


THE  case  of  Kershaw  v.  Taylor  exposed 
a curious  blot  on  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts.  By  the  Act  of  1855  the 
duty  of  repairing  sewers  lies  on  the  Sanitary 
Authority,  that  of  repairing  drains  on  the 
owner  of  the  house,  and  by  the  same  Act  a 
drain  which,  without  an  order  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority,  drains  more  than  one  house,  is  a 
sewer.  In  the  case  under  notice,  a builder 
in  1887  built  four  houses,  which  he,  contrary 
to  the  directions  of  the  Sanitary  Authority, 
but  without  their  knowledge  (a  proper 
system  of  drainage  having  been  sanctioned), 
caused  to  be  drained  into  one  drain.  He 
subsequently  sold  the  houses  to  different 
purchasers.  The  Sanitary  Authority  later 
on  took  legal  proceedings  to  compel  the 
purchaser  of  the  house  in  which  the  drain 
which  received  the  drainage  of  the  several 
houses  was  situated  to  repair  it  in  con- 
sequence of  its  defective  condition.  Both 
the  Court  and  the  Magistrate  from  whom  the 
appeal  came  decided  that  as  the  drain  was  a 
sewer  within  the  definition  of  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Act,  1855-  the  Sanitary 
Authority  could  not  compel  the  owner 
to  repair  it.  “Here,”  said  Mr.  Justice 
Wright,  “ the  thing  is  actually  a sewer 
within  the  definition  clause.”  Consequently, 
as  the  Judge  again  remarked,  "the  Local 
Authority  are  without  a remedy.”  The 
wrongful  act  of  the  builder  in  the  first 
instance  had  really  placed  the  subsequent 
owner  of  the  house  in  a better  position  than 
he  would  have  been  in  had  the  builder 
obeyed  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that,  had  the  Sanitary  Authority 
exercised  a careful  supervision  over  the 
drainage  of  the  houses  when  building,  they 
would  have  seen  that  the  system  which  they 
approved  had  not  been  carried  out,  but  in  its 
place  a faulty  and  improper  system.  The 
necessity  for  careful  supervision  of  building 
operations  is,  therefore,  shown  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  even  when  a proper  system 
of  drainage  on  paper  has  been  approved. 

THE  sanitary  condition  of  Ilfracombe, 
Barnstaple,  Bideford,  and  Clovelly,  is 
the  subject  of  a report  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Reece 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  giving  a 
great  deal  of  information  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  these  places,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  numerous  holiday  visitors  to 
North  Devon,  as  well  as  to  permanent 
residents.  Ilfracombe  appears  to  be  pretty 
well  looked  after  by  its  Sanitary  Authority 
in  general,  though  its  water  supply,  derived 
from  a stream  liable  to  pollution  by  cattle 
above  the  intake,  is  not  immaculate.  At  one 
of  the  hospitals  there  is  no  administration 
block,  and  the  nurses  have  to  sleep  in  the 
ward  or  in  the  unoccupied  ward  in  direct 
connexion  with  it.  Dr.  Reece  pointed  out  the 
danger,  in  diphtheria  cases,  of  allowing  the 
nurses  to  sleep  in  the  infected  atmosphere ; 
and  since  he  gave  the  warning,  no  less  than 
four  nurses  have  been  attacked.  Barnstaple 
appears  to  stand  well  in  regard  to  water  supply 
and  its  modern  drainage  and  sanitation. 
There  are  old  and  badly-formed  drains  still 
down,  which  are,  however,  being  removed  by 
degrees.  At  Bideford  the  water  supply  is 
from  a collecting  area  of  pasture  lands,  where 
the  water  is  very  liable  to  pollution,  but 
appears  to  be  fairly  filtered.  The  town  was 
sewered  twenty-three  years  ago  on  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  ! the  draw- 
back to  its  drainage  system  is  the  existence 
of  catch-pits  to  collect  the  solids  of  the 
sewage,  which  are  deposited  in  putrefying 
masses  in  these  catchpits ; they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  cleaned  out  once  a week,  but  it 
appears  that  this  is  not  systematically 
attended  to.  In  the  villages  in  the  Barn- 
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staple  Rural  Sanitary  District  the  sanitation, 
especially  as  to  the  removal  of  refuse,  appears 
to  be  in  as  unsatisfactory  a state  as  it  still  is 
iin  the  majority  of  rural  districts.  Clovelly, 

1 however,  appears  to  have  an  exceptionally 
good  record  in  this  respect ; there  is  a public 
^scavenger,  and  ash-bins  are  emptied  three 
|times  a week  in  summer  and  twice  a week 
|n  winter.  We  have  again  and  again  urged 
that  in  rural  districts  strict  official  super- 
vision and  action  is  necessary  to  ensure 
attention  to  sanitary  observance,  and  Clovelly 
iseems  an  instance  of  the  good  effect  of  such 
supervision. 

1 


AVERY  elaborate  report  on  the  causes  of 
a recent  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  at 
1 Newport  (Isle  of  Wight)  has  been  furnished 
:o  the  Local  Government  Board  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Thomson.  It  is  illustrated  with 
naps  and  photographs,  and  contains  the 
•ecord  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  made 
vith  a view  of  tracing  out  the  real  causes  of 
he  prevalence  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Thomson 
inally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
possible  cause  that  was  conterminous  in  its 
[Influence  with  the  spread  of  the  illness  was 
he  water-supply.  The  drainage  of  the 
district  has  indeed  many  defects,  but  the 
bossible  influence  of  these  did  not  coincide 
jvith  the  spread  of  the  illness,  and  attention 
bas  therefore  concentrated  on  the  water- 
[Upply.  This,  in  the  borough  of  Newport, 

!>  mainly  from  a low-lying  reservoir,  filled 
°m  springs  which  rise  through  the  bottom 
if  the  reservoir  and  are  there  impounded, 
(fear  this  reservoir  are  many  houses  draining 
lito  cesspools  in  the  chalk  formation  from 
hich  the  springs  arise,  the  cesspools  being 
so  constructed  as  to  permit  leakage  of  their 
pntents.” 

1 ' The  general  trend  of  the  underground  water  in 
le  chalk  in  the  Carisbrooke  Valley  would  appear  to 
e from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  and  water 
bwing  on  this  line  towards  the  waterworks  would 
icounter  in  its  way  some  of  the  leaky  cesspools 
jferred  to.  Besides  this,  however,  it  has  to  be 
brne  in  mind  that  the  effect  of  pumping  at  the 
ater  works  would  naturally  be  to  draw  thither 
uderground  water  from  points  not  in  the  direct  line 
| flow  towards  the  waterworks,  and  the  cesspools 
any  wider  area  thus  drawn  upon  would  constitute 
fther  danger  to  any  water-supply." 

)me  further  details  as  to  special  causes  of 
dlution  are  given,  and  the  report  sums  up 
drawing  attention  to  these  circumstances 
affording  a fresh  instance  of  the  dangers 
aching  to  a water-supply  from  the  chalk 
nen  the  soil  of  the  area  from  which  it  is 
awn  is  liable  to  pollution  by  sewage 
atters. 


pHE  good  people  of  Ventnor  are  very 
much  troubled  about  the  security  of 
aspire  of  St.  Catherine’s,  the  parish  church, 
a upper  part  of  which  has  long  been  out  of 
e perpendicular,  like  the  well-known  spire 
iChesterfield.  The  church  is  an  ordinary 
ecimen  of  the  poorest  Gothic  style,  that  of 
but  fifty  years  ago,  and  both  it  and  its 
iver  are  covered  with  stucco  and  compo ; 
d one  of  those  persons  who  were  employed 
erecting  it,  called  it  publicly,  last  week,  "a 
ry-built  structure.”  At  a vestry  meeting, 
Id  last  Monday,  the  safety  of  the  spire  was 
|cussed,  when  one  or  two  local  builders 
bressed  an  opinion  that,  though  far  from 
jure,  the  spire  was  in  no  immediate  danger 
(falling  ; and  a general  opinion  prevailed 
It  it  would  be  wise  to  take  down  and  re- 
ld  the  topmost  18  ft.  or  20  ft.  at  a cost  of 
jut  200/.  The  Vicar  stated  that  the 
mng  of  the  spire  had  increased  gradually 
[png  the  last  three  years,  and  reminded  the 
eting  that  every  gale  augmented  its  devia- 
11  from  the  perpendicular.  Some  of  the 
mshioners  present,  however,  expressed 

I opinion  that  a slight  repair  of  the 
re  would  be  of  little  use,  and  that 

best  plan  would  be  to  take  down  both 

II  spire  and  the  tower,  and  to  place  in  the 
er  a new  peal  of  bells,  which  would  be 
real  addition  to  the  town.  Eventually 
1 was  decided  by  the  meeting  that  the 
-k  of  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
: most  twenty  feet  of  the  spire  should  be 


undertaken  and  commenced  forthwith.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  it  is  wise  to 
spend  money  on  the  erection  of  a spire  in  a 
town  like  Ventnor,  where  any  such  structure 
is  of  necessity  dwarfed  by  Nature,  both  St. 
Catherine’s  and  St.  Boniface  Downs  rising 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  top  of  any 
steeple  that  can  be  built ; and  it  is  certain 
that  if  a peal  of  bells  is  to  be  put  up,  it  is  the 
security  and  solidity,  not  of  the  spire,  but 
of  the  tower  which  supports  it,  that  must  be 
looked  to  first. 


THE  special  technical  office  which  was 
formed  at  Vienna  last  year,  to  take 
charge  of  the  extensive  street  improvements 
decided  on  by  the  authorities,  has  now  com- 
pleted the  plans  for  covering  in  the  River 
Wien  and  forming  an  important  thoroughfare 
from  the  Schonbrunn  Palace  to  the  City  Park. 
The  distance  under  consideration  is  about 
three  miles,  and  the  thoroughfare  will  also 
be  the  line  for  the  new  Metropolitan  Railway, 
which  is  to  be  run  in  a cutting.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  quite  as  much  attention 
is  being  given  to  architectural  effect  as  to  the 
more  practical  side  of  the  scheme,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  proposed 
thoroughfare  will  be  a great  success.  A 
number  of  open  spaces  are  being  formed  on 
the  route,  and  old  ones  are  being  remodelled. 
One  of  the  greatest  improvements  is  in 
connexion  with  the  Carl's  Church,  which  will 
now  have  an  imposing  aspect ; and  an 
extensive  square  is  also  being  planned 
in  front  of  the  Technical  College.  The 
Schwarzenberg  Place  will  be  made  sym- 
metrical, and  the  Beethoven  Place  extended. 
The  width  of  the  new  thoroughfare  will 
vary  from  200  to  300  ft.,  and  its  section  at 
the  principal  points  will  mostly  show  a main 
roadway  of  50  ft.  over  the  river  (which  is 
being  covered  in),  with  the  railway  cutting 
(25  ft.)  on  the  one  side,  and  a “Rotten  Row” 
(16  ft.)  on  the  other.  Smaller  roadways  for 
heavy  traffic  (40  ft.  each),  a broad  pro- 
menade, and  the  usual  footpaths  on  the 
frontage  line,  complete  the  width.  At  some 
points  on  the  route  the  promenade,  or  the 
Rotten  Row,  will,  however,  have  to  be  entirely 
omitted,  the  dimensions  of  the  side  roadways 
diminished,  and  the  cutting  widened  to 
allow  for  the  station  platforms.  The  City 
Architect,  Herr  Berger,  is  responsible  for  the 
scheme,  which  is  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Winkler 
and  Mayreder,  of  whom  the  latter  is  the 
chief  architect  and  the  former  the  civil 
engineer  of  the  department. 


ROMAN  remains  in  France,  those  of 
theatres  at  least,  seem  to  be  in  con- 
siderable danger.  We  mentioned  some 
little  time  since  the  existence  of  a scheme, 
favoured  by  the  French  Government,  for 
repairing  and  “doing  up”  generally  the 
ancient  theatre  at  Orange,  and  making  it  a 
site  for  the  annual  representation  of  leading 
dramas  of  the  classic  age  of  French  literature, 
the  object  being  to  make  it  a kind  of  rival  to 
Bayreuth.  It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Arles  are  jealous  of  the  preference  shown  to 
Orange,  and  demand  that  their  Roman 
theatre  rather  should  be  repaired,  “restored,” 
and  devoted  to  modern  drama.  They  allege 
that  their  theatre  is  of  as  much  archaeological 
interest  as  that  at  Orange,  and  is  in  better 
preservation.  This  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
so  much  the  better  reason  for  destroying  all 
its  archaeological  value  and  vulgarising  its 
associations. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

Ax  Irish  district  meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers 
was  held  in  Londonderry  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  23  and  24.  Mr.  E.  R.  S.  Escott,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Association  presided,  and  amongst 
those  present  were  Messrs.  H.  P.  Boulnois, 
Liverpool ; 1 . De  Courcy  Meade,  Manchester  ; 
E.  Pritchard,  Birmingham ; W.  Weaver,  Ken- 
sington ; J.  Low,  Hampstead  ; J.  Cooper, 
W imbledon  ; R.  Godfrey,  King’s  Norton  ; 
Cocke,  Lancaster ; Stubbs,  Darwen  ; Wardle, 


Longton  ; Shaw,  Crewe  ; Thomas,  Bedford  ; J. 
Cartwright,  Bury ; J.  Lobley,  Hanley ; Price, 
Toxteth  Park  ; Smith,  Carlisle  ; Smith,  Dalton- 
in-Furness  ; Creer,  York  ; and  others. 

The  Mayor  (Alderman  J.  Bell)  first  briefly  but 
heartily  welcomed  the  Association  to  London- 
derry. 

Tne  President  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  ta 
the  Mayor,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Boulnois  (Liverpool),  and  adopted. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Sanders  (King’s. 
County),  seconded  by  Mr.  Moore  (Meath).  Mr. 
R.  H.  Dorman,  County  Surveyor,  Armagh,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  Secretary  for  the  Irish, 
district. 

Mr.  J.  Christie,  City  Electrical  Engineer,  then 
read  a paper  on  the  Electric  Lighting  of  the  City 
of  Londonderry.  The  question  of  electricity 
supply,  he  said,  both  for  public  and  private 
engineers,  had  now  become  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  municipal  engineers,  that  when  he 
was  asked  to  contribute  something  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Association,  he  thought  he  could  not  do 
better  than  give  a brief  description  of  the 
generating-station,  with  details  of  the  scheme 
adopted  for  the  public  lighting  of  Londonderry. 
In  1893  Corporation  decided  to  adopt  a 
scheme  for  the  public  lighting  of  the  city  by 
means  of  arc-lamps.  The  scheme  prepared  by 
Mr.  Blake  was  submitted  to  Dr.  John  Hopkinson, 
and,  on  his  approving  of  the  specification,  a grant 
was  obtained  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  borrow  the  necessary  estimated  capital  of 
15,000/.  At  present  there  were  two  boilers  laid 
down.  They  were  supplied  by  Penman,  of 
Glasgow,  and  were  of  the  Lancashire  type,  26  ft. 
long  and  7 ft.  in  diameter,  constructed  for  a 
working  pressure  of  125  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  feed -water  arrangements  comprised  two 
duplex  double  direct-acting  pumps,  each  capable 
of  supplying  900  gallons  per  hour  against  the 
maximum  working  pressure.  The  economiser 
was  one  of  Messrs.  Green’s,  and  consisted  of 
ninety-six  4-in.  tubes  9 ft.  long.  The  steam  was 
conveyed  to  the  engine-room  by  two  lines  of  9-in. 
wrought-iron  pipes  having  6-in.  branch-pipes  to 
each  boiler.  In  the  engine-room  were  placed 
along  one  side  three  vertical  compound  con- 
densing-engines  of  150  indicated  horse-power, 
made  by  a local  firm  of  engineers,  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Sons.  The  diameters  of  the  cylinders  were,  high 
pressure,  n in.  ; low  pressure,  22  in.  ; and  the 
stroke,  18  in.  The  average  speed  at  which  they 
were  run  was  145  revolutions  per  minute.  Each 
engine  had  a jet  condenser  of  its  own,  placed 
under  the  floor  of  the  engine-room,  the  air-pump 
being  operated  off  a crank  disc  on  the  end  of  the 
shaft.  The  condensing  water  was  supplied  to 
each  engine  by  a separate  4- in.  cast-iron  pipe  laid 
direct  to  the  river,  each  pipe  being  fitted  with  a 
clack  valve,  rose  head,  and  mud  box.  A 9-in. 
cast-iron  pipe  served  as  a common  discharge  to 
all  the  engines.  An  auxiliary  injection-pipe  oft 
the  town  mains  was  provided  to  each  engine  to 
assist  at  starting  if  the  tide  was  very  low  or  a 
suction-pipe  got  choked.  The  speed  of  the 
engines  was  controlled  by  Hartnell’s  patent  auto- 
matic expansion  governor  fitted  on  the  crank 
shaft,  which  by  shifting  the  angle  of  advance  of 
the  high-pressure  eccentric,  varied  the  cut  off  of 
the  valve  to  suit  the  load.  The  distribution  of 
steam  was  effected  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
by  a piston  valve  admitting  the  steam  in  the 
middle  and  exhausting  at  the  outer  edges,  and  in 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  by  an  ordinary  trick 
slide  valve  ; by  this  arrangement  the  high-pressure 
piston  gland  was  the  only  one  which  was  sub- 
jected to  the  full  working  pressure.  Each  engine 
drives  two  dynamos  placed  on  sliding  rails  one 
behind  the  other.  The  dynamos  were  of  the 
constant  current  series  type  made  by  Messrs. 
Siemens  Brothers  & Company,  Limited,  London. 
They  were  designed  for  an  output  of  io- 
amperes  at  3.C00  volts  at  750  revolutions 
per  minute.  They  had  had  them  running  con- 
stantly for  nearly  forty-eight  months,  at  2,500 
volts,  and  often  had  them  subjected  to  the  most 
severe  strains  possible,  and  they  had  given  no 
trouble  whatever  ; the  sparking  was  not  excessive, 
and  the  wear  on  the  commutators  very  small. 

To  keep  the  current  constant  a very  ingenious 
regulator  was  provided,  which  automatically 
varied  the  voltage  to  suit  the  number  of  lamps 
on  circuit  by  rocking  the  brushes  back  or  for- 
ward ; with  these  regulators  in  gear,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  more  than  ten  amperes 
for  any  time,  and  they  gave  the  current  just  as 
well  on  short  circuit  as  when  the  whole  resistance 
of  the  circuit  was  on.  From  the  dynamos  the 
current  was  led  to  the  switchboard  by  means  of 
insulated  cables  laid  in  trenches  under  the  engine- 
room  floor.  The  switchboard  was  arranged  for 
six  dynamos,  and  four  circuits,  and  was  provided 
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with  short  circuit  field  switches,  double  pole  fuses, 
and  a Swinboure  electrostatic  volt-meter,  to  each 
dynamo,  each  circuit  having  a Siemen’s  ammeter 
double-pole  fuses,  and  a Thomson  - Houston, 
lightning  arrester  on  each  end.  The  lighting  of 
(be  city  was  divided  into  two  sections,  each  sec- 
tion having  two  circuits  with  lamps  arranged 
alternately  on  different  circuits.  The  cables 
consisted  of  copper  strand  heavily  insulated 
with  vulcanised  India-rubber  served  with  a 
covering  of  bituminised  jute  armoured  with 
galvanised  steel  wires,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  jute  steeped  in  a preservative  com- 
pound, and  laid  in  the  ground  direct. 
The  armouring  was  earthed  at  every  lamp,  and 
also  at  the  station  ends.  There  were  thirty- four 
miles  of  this  cable  laid,  the  longest  circuit  being 
about  nine  miles  round,  and  the  area  lighted  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  During  the 
first  six  months,  after  the  plant  was  taken  over 
by  the  corporation,  they  had  a most  unfortunate 
time  of  it,  through  failures  of  the  lamps,  cut 
cables,  and  other  causes  incidental  to  the  start  of 
iuch  a large  scheme.  For  a long  time  this  made 
the  electric  light  most  unpopular  with  many,  but 
Messrs.  Siemens  successfully  surmounted  all  the 
many  difficulties  as  they  cropped  up,  and  in  the 
very  depth  of  winter  entirely  relaid  the  whole  of 
the  cabies  without  interrupting  the  lighting  of  the 
city.  All  these  failures  were  happily  a thing  of 
the  past,  and  now  they  rarely  had  even  a single 
lamp  failure  reported.  All  the  lamps  were  of  the 
well-known  Brockie  Pell  double  carbon  32  hour 
type,  so  that  in  winter  they  only  required  trim- 
ming every  second  day,  whilst  in  summer  once  a 
week  sufficed.  Each  lamp  had  fitted  within 
itself  a cut-out,  which,  should  the  carboDS  burn 
out,  or  the  rods  hang  up  from  any  cause,  auto- 
matically cut  the  lamp  out  from  the  circuit  and 
formed  a by-pass  for  the  current  to  go  on  to  the 
next  lamp.  The  lamps  are  fixed  on  orna- 
mental ca«t  iron  pillars  25  ft.  high,  and 
pitched  from  75  • yards  to  250  yards  apart. 
In  the  base  of  each  pillar,  inside  a locked 
door,  an  isola'ing  switch  is  provided  by  means  of 
which  any  separate  lamp  might  be  extinguished 
quite  independently  of  any  of  the  others  on  the 
same  circuit.  Daily  insulation  resistance  tests 
of  all  the  circuits  were  taken,  and  if  any  one 
showed  below  the  normal  it  was  carefully- 
watched,  should  it  become  dangerously  low  ; the 
position  of  the  fault  was  first  roughly  located  by 
means  of  a Kelvin  electrostatic  volt-meter  of  the 
ordinary  type,  reading  up  to  6,000  volts.  One 
terminal  of  the  instrument  was  then  earthed,  and 
the  other  terminal  connected  to  the  positive  and 
negative  ends  of  the  faulty  circuit,  and  two 
readings  obtained,  which,  assunvng  the  voltage 
per  lamp  at  50,  read  directly  the  number  of  lamps 
from  either  end  about  which  the  fault  existed. 
By  referring  to  the  map,  they  could  at  once  go  to 
almost  the  exact  lamp,  and  by  freeing  the  ends  at 
the  switch,  tell,  by  means  of  a detector,  whether 
the  fault  lies  in  a lamp  or  a section  of  the  cable 
between  two  lamps.  This  method  saved  an 
immense  deal  of  trouble,  rendering  it  unnecessary 
to  split  up  a long  circuit  into  several  parts  until 
the  faulty  one  was  found,  and  if  the  readings  were 
carefully  taken  they  could  always  spot  the  section 
within  two  lamps  either  way.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  scheme  up  to  the  present  amounted  to 
between  18,000/.  and  19,000/.  The  end  of  the 
financial  year  was  not  up  till  November,  and  he 
(regretted  that  he  could  not  now  give  them  the 
exact  co  t of  the  public  lighting.  In  winter, 
during  the  long  nights,  the  works  cost  per  lamp 
hour  as  low  as  ‘65d.,  and  in  summer,  when  the 
runs  were  shortest  they  reached  as  high  as  1 7od. 
,/per  lamp  hour.  So  far  as  could  be  judged  the 
total  costs,  including  everything,  should  not  much 
exceed  19/.  per  annum,  which,  considering  the 
number  of  hours  they  run,  was  by  no  means  ex- 
cessive. No  attempt  had  yet  been  made  by  the 
Corporation  to  introduce  private  lighting,  but  as 
they  had  every  facility  on  the  site  of  the  present 
station  for  the  accommodation  and  working  of  all 
the  necessary  plant  for  private  lighting,  and  as 
the  town  was  particularly  well  situated  for  the 
working  up  of  a most  lucrative  electricity  supply 
business,  he  had  no  doubt  that  before  long  they 
would  be  following  the  example  set  them  by  nearly 
all  other  leading  municipalities,  and  wisely  keep 
the  valuable  monopoly  of  supplying  electricity 
to  the  citizens  in  their  own  hands  by  extending 
their  present  system  and  laying  down  suitable 
machinery. 

Mr.  James  Perry,  County  Engineer  of  Galway, 
then  read  a paper  on  ‘‘Municipal  Electricity.”  For 
six  years,  as  part-owner  and  occupier,  he  said,  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  public  and  private 
supply  of  electricity  in  Galway.  Electrical  engi- 
neering was  forced  upon  them,  and  they  had  got 


to  do  their  duty  in  regard  to  it  as  they  had  done  ! 
their  duty  by  the  other  human  refinements  which 
had  preceded  it.  There  had  been  for  some  years 
in  the  public  mind  a confusion  between  electricians 
and  electrical  engineers,  which  would  be  paralleled 
by  supposing  mariners  and  astronomers  to  be  the 
same.  Electricians  were  doing  good  work  for 
engineers,  but  a mere  electrician  was  not  an  j 
engineer.  Let  them  take  two  examples  : the 
scientific  gentleman  who  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  “ London  supply  ” was  a man  of  undoubted 
ability,  and  as  an  electrician  his  reputation  had 
scarcely  suffered  by  the  failure  of  that  venture. 
The  financially  most  successful  man  was  probably 
Edison,  who  was  by  training  neither  an  engineer 
nor  an  electrician  (he  was  reported  to  have  sworn 
in  court  that  he  did  not  know  Ohm’s  law),  but 
who  appeared  to  be  endowed  in  a high  degree 
with  a combination  of  the  qualities  of  common- 
sense  and  ingenuity  which  made  him  comparable 
to  our  own  George  Stephenson.  Electricity  leav- 
ing a central  station,  passing  round  an  external 
current,  and  returning  to  the  station,  might  be 
compared  to  an  endless  rope  driven  by  a pulley  in 
the  station.  If  they  conceived  of  a rope  of  that 
kind  passing  round  capstans  and  through  tight 
places  of  one  kind  and  another,  they  would  see 
that  when  it  was  made  to  circulate  it  would  turn 
the  capstans  and  heat  the  tight  places.  Let  them 
call  the  speed  of  the  rope  amperes  and  the  tight- 
ness of  it  volts.  As  many  amperes  returned  to 
the  central  station  as  left  it,  but  the  volts  varied 
from  point  to  point.  Now,  if  they  multiplied  the 
tightness  or  pull  by  the  speed,  they  had  the  power 


nsmitted  at  any  point.  It  was  of  no  grea.t  con-.i 
uence  how  the  units,  ampere,  and  volt  had  ■ 
in  fixed ; the  volt  meant  pressure  or  tight-  : 
is  of  the  rope;  the  ampere  meant  speed  1 
quantity  per  second.  There  they  were  on 
ailiar  ground,  because  746  watts  were  a horse-  j. 
wer.  When  1,000  watts  run  for  an  hour  ity 
s called  a Board  of  Trade  unit.  A unit  of 
ctricity,  for  which  they  in  Galway  charged  3d.,  . 
■d  in  printing  or  bottle-washing,  or  5d  used 
fighting,  was  equal  to  l£  horse-power  for  one  1 
ur.  When,  however,  they  had  to  compare  the  1 
lue  of  a unit  of  electricity  for  lighting  purposes  = 
th  that  of  1,000  ft.  of  gas,  they  had  the  : 
iments  of  lamps  and  burners  coming  in  in  ways  ; 
lich  allow  of  a considerable  field  for  discussion  : 
tween  gas  conservatives  and  electric  radicals, 
was  fair  at  this  time  of  day  to  accept  Gordon  s 1 
timate,  made  long  ago,  that  i,oco  ft.  of  j 
is  equal  to  ten  units  of  electricity,  which  would 
ike  electricity  at  3d.  equal  to  gas  at  25.  6d.  1 
ith  alternating  currents  electrical  transformation 
is  very  simple ; it  was  not  so  simple  tor 
ntinuous  currents,  and  in  this  was  a great  point 
favour  of  alternating  currents  for  certain 
rcumstances.  There  were  disadvantages,  and  1 
ey  had  electricians  who  showed  some  partisan- 
ipboth  for  continuous  and  alternating  currents  ; 
e engineer  would  use  what  best  suited  his 
ecial°conditions.  Series  dynamos  were  used 
r arc-lamp  lighting,  and  compound  dynamos  1 
r incandescent-lamp  lighting,  with  accumu- 
tors.  For  five  years  he  had  every  night 
n arc-lamps  off  a shunt  dynamo,  and  he  had 
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arged  accumulators  with  both  compound  and 
;unt  dynamos.  With  a turbine  at  an  inefficient 
leed  he  had  also  run  incandescent  lamps  direct 
pm  a shunt  dynamo  without  any  injury,  so  that 
Ip  above  rules  were  in  some  respect  flexible. 
,ie  electrical  arrangements  at  a central  station 
re  absolutely  simple.  The  part  in  which  there 
.s  any  complication  was  the  accumulator 
rtion.  Accumulators,  if  used  for  storing,  were 
[first  cost  very  expensive  as  compared  with  gas- 
lllders,  and  if  used  as  regulators  they  involved 
ne  little  complexity  in  connexions  and  switches, 
ith  proper  arrangements  on  the  premises  for 
[pairing  defective  plates,  the  maintenance  of 
ifcumulators  would  give  very  little  trouble, 
icumulators  were  specially  suitable  for  water- 
wer,  because  they  allowed  of  the  power  being 
lilised  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours, 
•ere  was  a loss  of  energy  in  accumulators  of 
out  24  per  cent. 

Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade  (Manchester)  pro- 
ved a vote  of  thanks  to  the  authors  of  the 
[bers.  He  said  the  order  of  procedure  with 
lictric  lighting  in  Londonderry  had  been  the 
iierse  of  that  adopted  with  most  of  the  English 
/ns.  In  England  the  usual  practice  had  been 
adopt  electricity  for  private  lighting  and  not  to 
ilertake  public  lighting.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
rry’s  paper,  he  did  not  think  any  ordinary 
tnicipal  engineer  was  likely  to  undertake  an 
tallation  of  electric  lighting  without  the 
istance  and  advice  of  an  electrical  engineer. 

>Ir.  Pritchard,  Birmingham,  said  it  would  be 
Cresting  to  know  why  Londonderry  had  gone 
or  public  lighting  alone.  With  regard  to  the 
I of  electricity  for  tramways  the  accumulator 
:em  was  financially  a failure, 
dr.  Lobley,  Hanley,  also  thought  that  the 
|at  should  be  supplied  to  private  consumers.  In 
, first  six  months’  working  at  Planley  they 
ned  sufficient  to  meet  all  expenses,  including 
| jsrest  on  capital  and  sinking  fund  charges, 
dr.  Broom,  5t.  Helen’s,  said  that  a Borough 
gineer  would  be  an  extremely  courageous  man 
P would  introduce  an  electric-lighting  installa- 
|t  by  himself. 

'he  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded, 
dr.  'Christie,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  it  would 
He  been  better  for  Londonderry  to  have  worked 
the  public  and  private  lighting  together  on  a 
' •!!  scale,  and  extended  them  as  it  became 
isssary. 

Ir.  Perry  also  acknowledged  the  vote  of 
iks. 

'he  Mayor  entertained  the  members  to  luncheon 
I he  Town  Hall.  Subsequently  a visit  was  paid 
: luncana,  where  the  members  were  entertained 
: inner  at  the  Lough  S willy  Hotel, 
he  meeting  on  Saturday  was  held  in  the 


Town  Hall,  Portrush,  when  a paper  was  read  on 
“Light  Railways  and  Tramways,”  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Dorman,  County  Surveyor,  Armagh. 


HOUSE,  BAR  HARBOUR,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

This  specimen  of  a house  design  by  the  well- 
known  American  architect,  Mr.  W.  R.  Emerson, 
is  interesting  on  account  of  the  octagon  angle 
turret  in  the  foreground,  with  its  open  story  at 
the  top,  the  treatment  of  which  is  both  original 
and  picturesque.  It  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
plain  semi-circular  bay  at  the  further  end  of  the 
fafade. 


UNITARIAN  CHURCH,  BAR  HARBOUR, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  is,  as  will  be  seen,  an  example  of  the 
modern  “simple-picturesque”  in  American  archi- 
tectural design.  The  treatment  of  the  little  tower 
and  cupola  is  agreeable  and  picturesque  ; whether 
the  extreme  rusticity  of  the  stone  piers  is  not 
over-acted  may  be  a question.  But  the  building 
is  one  to  make  an  agreeable  incident  in  a country 
landscape. 


COM  PE  TITIONS. 

Reconstruction  ok  Municipal  Buildings, 
Aberdeen. — The  removal  of  the  Watching 
Department,  Burgh  Court-room,  &c.,  to  the  new 
premises,  Lodge-walk,  Aberdeen,  will  take  place 
soon ; and  a statement  showing  extensive  altera- 
tions proposed  on  the  Municipal  Buildings  has 
been  issued  by  the  Town  Council.  Altogether, 
sixty-seven  rooms,  including  public  offices,  are 
required.  Local  architects  are  invited  to  submit 
competitive  designs  for  the  reconstruction.  A 
premium  of  50/.  will  be  given  for  the  first  design, 
and  one  of  20/.  for  the  second.  Ia  the  event  of 
the  Council  proceeding  with  the  work,  the  author 
of  the  first  design  will  be  employed  as  architect 
upon  the  usual  terms  of  professional  remuneration, 
and  in  such  case  the  50/.  premium  will  not  be 
paid.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  local  archi- 
tects have  found  the  memorandum  issued  to  be 
unintelligible ; and,  besides,  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  widening  Broad-street  to  the  line 
of  the  new  buildings  at  the  University. 

Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  Newcastle. — A 
selection  has  just  been  made  of  the  plans  of  the 
proposed  new  building  for  the  Newcastle  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  Three  sets  of  plans 
had  been  sent  in  for  competition ; and  the  com- 
mittee, after  consultation  with  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins, 
F.  R.  I.  B.A.,  of  Darlington,  as  assessor,  have 
selected  those  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.I.,  Westgate-road,  Newcastle. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  JUNIOR 
ENGINEERS. 

The  Belgian  summer  meeting  of  this  Institution, 
which  took  place  last  week,  passed  off  very  suc- 
cessfully. Assembling  at  Harwich,  the  party, 
consisting  of  nearly  sixty  members,  crossed  by 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  s.s.  Ipswicht  and 
arrived  at  Antwerp  on  the  17th  inst.  Here 
they  were  welcomed  by  M.  Royers,  Engineer-in- 
Chief  to  the  Municipality,  who  conducted  them 
over  the  extensive  docks,  and  explained  the 
numerous  features  of  interest  in  connexion  there- 
with. The  Musee  Plantin  and  the  station  of  the 
Compagnie  Hydro  - Electrique  Anversoise  were 
also  specially  open  for  inspection.  On  Monday 
the  members  proceeded  to  Ghent,  where  MM. 
Cards’  engine  works,  M.  Van  Houtte’s  nursery 
gardens,  and  M.  de  Heurptinne’s  cotton-spinning 
mills  were  seen,  the  respective  proprietors  show- 
ing the  visitors  round.  In  the  evening  Brussels 
was  reached,  and  the  central  electric-light  station 
there  was  visited  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Phibbs.  Tuesday  was  left  open  so  as  to  afford 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  various  places  of 
popular  interest  for  which  the  City  of  Brussels  is 
noted  ; in  the  afternoon  most  of  the  party  made 
an  excursion  to  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Leaving 
Brussels  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  members 
arrived  at  Liege  about  noon,  and  were  received 
by  M.  Gillon,  President  of  the  Association  of 
Engineers  from  the  University  of  Liege,  and  by 
M.  Firkets,  President  of  the  Liege  Section.  The 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  visits  of  the  Vieille 
Montagne  Zinc  Works  at  Angleur,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Gillard,  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, and  other  gentlemen  ; and  the  St. 
Leonard  Locomotive  Works,  where  the  chief 
engineer,  M.  Shoest,  showed  the  members 
over.  In  the  evening,  at  the  Hotel  de  Suede,  a 
banquet  was  given  in  honour  of  the  Institution 
by  the  Liege  section  of  the  Association  of  En- 
gineers from  the  University,  Mr.  Gillon  presiding, 
faced  by  M.  Firkets.  On  Thursday,  an  excursion 
was  made  to  Venders,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Arriving  at  the  Est 
Station,  the  President,  M.  Garot,  M.  Mullendorff, 
M.  Soubre,  Secretary,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
town  met  the  members,  and  entering  carriages, 
the  party  drove  to  the  wool-washing,  combing,  and 
dyeing  works  of  MM.  Peltzer  et  fils.  The  wool- 
card  manufactory  of  M.  Duesberg-Debrez  was  next 
visited,  after  which  the  party  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  at  the  Societe  de  l’Harmonie,  M.  Garot 
presiding.  The  wool-spinning,  weaving,  and 
finishing  works  of  MM.  Peltzer  were  seen  after- 
wards, and  train  was  then  taken  for  visiting, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Engineer,  M.  Mahwood, 
the  Gileppe  Reservoir,  which  supplies  water  to 
Verviers  and  Liege.  In  the  evening  the  Liege 
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Electric-lighting  Station  was  seen,  Mr.  Hickson 
conducting  the  members  through  it.  Friday’s 
programme  comprised  a visit  to  the  extensive 
works  of  the  celebrated  Societe  Cockerill,  where 
the  party  were  welcomed  by  M.  Delloye  Matthieu, 
Chairman,  and  M.  Kroft,  Chief  Engineer  to  the 
Society.  Luncheon  was  subsequently  served,  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  Val  St.  Lambert  Glass  Works 
were  visited,  with  M.  Deprez,  General  Manager, 
as  guide.  In  the  evening  the  summer  dinner  of 
the  Institution  was  held  in  the  Salle  des  Vitraux 
of  the  Hotel  Mohren,  Liege,  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Young,  presiding.  On  Saturday,  sectional 
visits  were  paid  to  the  Small  Arms  Works,  the 
Liege  Electric  Tramway  Installation,  the  works 
of  the  Compagnie  Internationale  d’Electricitd, 
the  Liege  Gas  Works,  and  M.  Foulon’s  Iron 
Foundry.  The  party  returned  to  England  in  the 
afternoon.  At  each  place  visited  throughout  the 
week  the  Belgians  were  exceedingly  cordial  and 
generous  in  their  welcome,  evoking  from  their 
visitors  expressions  of  the  liveliest  appreciation. 

> \ 

3llustratton0. 

INTERIOR  OF  PROrOSED  CHURCH, 
ST.  ANDREW’S,  BOSCOMBE. 

BP  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  have 
not  received  from  Mr.  Wilson  a descrip- 
tion of  his  study  for  the  west  front  of  the 
proposed  church  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Boscombe, 
which  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
striking  exhibits  in  the  Architectural  Room  of  the 
last  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  The  exttrior 
view,  which  was  also  exhibited,  will  be  illustrated 
in  a future  number. 


THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  TO  THE 
EMPEROR  WILLIAM  I.,  AT  BERLIN. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  monument  to  the 
old  German  Emperor  was  laid  with  much 
ceremony  on  Sunda/  last,  and  the  work  is  beirg 
proceeded  with.  We  have  before  adverted  to  the 
unfortunate  discussions  in  regard  to  this  monu- 
ment which  have  taken  place  at  Berlin,  and  the 
high-handed  manner  in  which  the  reignirg 
Emperor  has  interfered  to  compel  the  nation, 
which  is  paying  for  the  monument,  to  accept  his 
ideas  as  to  site  and  the  design  of  the  sculptor 
whom  he  specially  favours. 

The  design  is  by  no  means  generally  approved 
of  in  Germany,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  give  an  illustration  of  it.  The  principal 
illustration  is  from  a photograph  specially  taken 
for  us  from  a small  model  in  the  sculptor’s  studio, 
and  afterwards  touched  up  with  body  colour  and 
chalk.  It  is  not  the  most  favourable  method  of 
illustrating  a work  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  the  best 
at  present  procurable. 

To  recapitulate  some  of  the  main  events  in  the 
history  of  the  monument,  we  should  first  mention 


that  Emperor  William  I.  died  in  March,  1888. 
A unanimous  feeling  almost  immediately  pre- 
vailed in  the  country  that  a great  national  monu- 
ment should  be  erected  as  a memorial  to  a 
Sovereign  who  was  so  much  revered,  and  that  no 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  or  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  artists,  should  be  spared  in  the  matter. 
In  December,  xSSS,  Parliament  placed  5,000/.  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a suitable  design,  with  the  object  of 
facilitating  the  choice  of  a site  for  the  memorial, 
as  well  as  of  obtaining  some  idea  as  to  the  kind 
of  monument  that  would  please  the  nation  most. 
A preliminary  competition  for  “an  idea,”  as 
it  was  called,  was  opened  in  March,  1889.  Of 
the  5,000/. , 1,600/.  were  offered  in  premiums. 
Artists  throughout  Germany  welcomed  the 
competition  enthusiastically,  and  no  pains  were 
spared  by  those  who  entered.  Where  artists 
could  not  themselves  raise  the  money  for  the  ex- 
pensive models,  &c.,  many  generous  patrons  were 
found  to  help  them,  and  eventually  147  designs 
reached  the  assessors.  The  two  first  premiums 
were  given  to  architects,  whilst  the  four  second 
awards  fell  to  sculp'ors.  One  of  the  first  pre- 
miums, awarded  to  Messrs.  Rettig  & Pfann,  was 
for  the  design  of  a Pantheon  outside  the  town 
proper,  and  opposite  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  Konigsplatz  ; the  second  was  won 
by  Herr  Bruno  Schmitz  for  an  elaborate  archi- 
tectural group,  also  outside  the  town.  The 
majority  of  the  designs  showed  heroic  architec- 
tural groups  for  positions  in  the  Thiergarten,  of 
which  the  Konigsplatz  just  mentioned  is  a part. 
Others  showed  designs  for  the  Pariserplatz,  just 
inside  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  whilst  only  a few 
indicated  miniature  architectural  or  sculptural 
schemes  on  the  Opera  Place,  opposite  the 
deceased  Emperor’s  residence,  or  on  the  Schloss- 
freiheit,  opposite  the  historical  “ Schloss,”  in 
which  the  present  Emperor  resides. 

Public  and  expert  opinion  was  much  in  favour 
of  the  assessors’  a»a  d,  and  though  a Pantheon 
would  have  requi.ed  an  enormous  outlay,  the 
momy  would  at  that  time  have  been  readily  voted 
by  Parliament,  or  even  subscribed  voluntarily.  The 
present  Emperor  wa=,  however,  strongly  opposed 
to  the  idea,  and  almost  immediately  had  models  lor 
a miniature  monument  opposite  his  Schloss  pre- 
pared by  his  Court  Sculptor,  Reinhold  Begas, 
the  well-known  Court  Architect,  Mr.  Ihne,  also 
being  consulted.  Then  followed  the  farce  of  a 
second  limited  competition  among  sculptors  only 
for  a monument,  on  the  Schlossfreiheit  site,  which 
at  the  time  still  had  a row  of  houses  on  it,  and  had 
to  be  cleared  by  a syndicate  who  were  practically 
financed  by  the  Emperor,  who  allowed  them  to 
open  a lottery.  After  this  came  the  unfortunate 
wrangles  in  Parliament  as  to  the  funds,  and  a 
general  bitterness  on  the  question  in  art  circles, 
so  that  the  public  was  soon  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  management  of  the  affair.  The  Court 
Sculptor,  Herr  Begas,  was  finally  commissioned 
by  the  Emperor  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  a 
protrgi  of  Herr  Begas,  Plerr  Gustav  Halmhuber, 


was  entrusted  with  the  architectural  part,  in  lieu 
of  Mr.  Ihne. 

The  monument  as  it  is  now  to  be  carried  out;i 
can  no  longer  be  termed  a National  Memorial.  1 
It  may  satisfy  and  please  the  Emperor,  but  1 
the  country  has  no  interest  in  it,  and  satisfies' 
its  desire  to  honour  the  deceased  by  locally  ; 
erecting  numerous  minor  monuments.  Some'! 
time  back  we  suggested  it  was  not  too  late  to- 
erect  a really  National  Monument  at  Berlin  by'; 
voluntary  subscription.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  equestrian  statue  should  not  simply  stand  as*, 
the  local  memorial,  as  in  other  German  cities, 1 
whilst  a Pantheon  is  erected  as  a tribute  of  the- 
nation.  This  suggestion  of  ours  has  been  much  1 
quoted  by  the  Berlin  Press,  headed  by  our  archi-.i 
tectural  contemporary,  the  Deutche  Bauzeitung,\ 
The  most  suitable  site,  as  we  said  before,  would-* 
be  opposite  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  at 
present  taken  up  by  a nondescript  the  atre,  know™ 
as  Kroll’s  establishment,  which  is  almost  as  much/ 
an  eyesore  as  our  Royal  Aquarium  at  Westmins-i 
ter,  and  in  a similar  unfortunate  position. 

The  position  of  Herr  Begas’  monument  for; 
the  Schlossfreiheit  is  explained  on  the  block 
plan  accompanying  the  illustration.  The  monu-fi 
ment  faces  the  main  . entrance  to  the  palace, 
which  would  dwarf  anything  standing  within 
500  ft.  of  it.  The  monument  will  practically-] 
be  “killed”  where  it  stands.  There  is  no- 
good  view  to  be  obtained  of  it  except  from  the 
side  and  back,  or  from  within  the  palace  court-j 
yard  through  the  central  porte  cochcre.  The- 
fact  of  two  sides  dipping  into  a narrow  brancM 
of  the  river  Spree  does  r.ot  add  to  ihe  dignity  of 
its  position,  especially  as  the  traffic  on  the  river 
is  of  the  barge  description. 

The  statue  itself  shows  the  deceased  Emperor  1 
on  a charger  which  is  led  by  an  allegorical  figure- 
of  “ Victory.”  The  pediment,  which  is  decorated^ 
with  symbolical  reliefs,  has  four  lions  at  either 
corner,  whilst  figures  representing  “Peace,”  and 
“ War,”  take  up  positions  at  the  foot  of  the- 
pediment  proper.  The  figures  will  be  all  in- 
bronze, whilst  the  pediment  will  be  of  granite. 
The  height  of  statue  and  pediment  together  is 
22  metres,  or  72  ft.  The  distance  between  the 
pediment  and  the  castle  opposite  is  35  metres,  or 
1 15  ft.  The  entablature  of  the  castle  is  about 
28  metres,  or  92  ft.  above  road  level,  whilst  the 
cupola,  which  is  just  over  the  main  entrance, 
opposite  the  monument  is  65  metres,  or  213  ft. 
high. 

As  to  the  colonnade,  there  is  little  to  say  except 
that  good  positions  have  been  arranged  for  the 
statues,  or  busts,  of  contemporary  statesmen  and1 
generals.  There  is  much  symbolical  sculptural 
decoration,  the  two  quadrigas  indicating  North  and' 
South  Germany.  The  work  will  be  of  freestone  on  a 
granite  base,  picked  out  with  bronze,  and  the- 
busts  and  statues  will  be  of  bronze.  The  cost  of 
the  monument  complete  was  originally  estimated 
at  ,£400, 000,  but  Parliament  having  decided  that 
not  more  than  ^200  000  is  to  be  spent  on  the- 
gratification  of  the  Emperor’s  wish,  we  under- 
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nd  much  of  the  sculptural  decoration  on  the 
cade  will  have  to  be  omitted,  or  its  com- 
i?tion  at  least  postponed,  until  the  country’s 
Ipresentatives  are  more  ready  to  spend  the  extra 
ousands  on  a design  which  is  not  to  their  mind. 
|Herr  Reinhold  Begas  has  already  done  much 
!od  work  latterly  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
cnt.  His  chief  assistants  aie  Messrs.  Bernewitz 
Hidding.  Herr  Halmhuber,  the  architect,  who 
responsible  for  the  colonnade  and  architectural 
Itail  of  the  pediment,  is  a former  assistant  of 
ofessor  Wallot,  and  has  been  successful  in 
/eral  competitions. 


EW  OFFICES  FOR  MESSRS.  EDWARD 
LLOYD,  LIMITED,  13,  SALISBURY- 
SQUARE. 

Requiring  more  accommodation  than  was 
tainable  in  the  already  extensive  range  of 
ildings,  which  reaches  from  Salisbury-square  to 
eet-street  and  from  Salisbury-court  to  White- 
ars-street,  for  the  production  and  printing  of 
oycPs  Weekly  News  and  the  Daily  Chronicle , 
d for  the  rapidly-increasing  business  of  the 
;tingbourne  Paper  Mills,  Messrs.  Edward 
oyd  have  recently  incorporated  the  two  houses 
lich  formerly  separated  them  from  the  Church 
issionary  Society’s  building  in  Salisbury-square. 
te  rebuilding  of  these  premises,  of  which  a 
rspective  view  is  given  this  week,  now  pro- 
les on  the  ground  floor  for  the  advertising 
ices  of  Lloyd’s  News,  and  on  the  floors  above 
the  London  offices  of  the  Sittingbourne  Taper 
ills  and  the  board-room  of  the  company  ; while, 
the  basement,  is  placed  the  additional  machi- 
py  now  found  necessary. 

The  elevation  to  Salisbury-square,  which  is 
bwn  in  the  drawing,  is  built  in  T.L.B.  red 
cks  with  dressings  and  bands  of  red  Mansfield 
pne  from  the  Lind  ley  Quarries.  The  ornamental 
pnze  tablets  over  the  ground  floor  windows 
jre  supplied  by  the  Coalbrockdale  Company, 
p the  boundary  railings  by  Messrs.  Longden  & 
The  windows  throughout  are  fitted  with 
pssrs.  Burt  & Potts’  casements. 
iThe  floors  of  the  building  are  fire-proof,  the 
rk  of  Messrs.  Willis  & Astley  ; and  the  orna- 
i:ntal  ceilings  are  of  fibrous  plaster,  made  by 
[•  J-  M.  Boekbinder.  The  staircase,  which 
ps  to  the  third  floor,  is  of  oak,  with  teak  treads, 
a has  a wall  dado  of  Whitefriars  glass  tiles, 
pplied  by  Messrs.  Powell  & Co.  The  internal 
jings  are  also  of  oak,  and,  with  the  staircase, 
ire  carried  out  by  Messrs.  R.  E.  Worsley  & Co., 
k oak  mantels  being  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
jndley.  The  mosaic  flooring  and  the  wall 
ng  were  executed  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson 
Sons,  and  the  electric-light  fittings  were 
►plied  by  Messrs.  Faraday  & Son. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  was  carried  out  by 
:ssrs.  Edward  Lloyd  themselves,  without  the 
of  a general  contractor,  from  the  designs  and 
ler  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
ts,  Messrs.  Henry  L.  Florence  & Herbert  A. 
jchell,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  while  Mr.  R.  Tiice  acted 
clerk  of  the  works. 


ASHTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
DUNSTABLE. 

Che  new  grammar-school  at  Dunstable,  the 
Btence  of  which  arose  out  of  a bequest  by  Mrs. 
liton,  has  been  so  far  completed  that  the  hall 
j-ards  the  road  has  now  been  added  as  given  in 
; illustration. 

Che  building,  owing  to  financial  reasons  (and 
! delay  caused  by  the  Charity  Commission), 
j been  built  piecemeal,  and  still  lacks  various 
lures  now  always  present  in  such  buildings, 
of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ultimately  be 
,'ed. 

;he  building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
1 Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  architect,  and 
ft  by  Mr.  Samuel  Jerrard,  of  Lewisham,  who 
jl  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  hall, 
he  situation  of  Dunstable  is  very  high  and 
ping,  and  under  the  headship  of  Mr.  L.  C.  R. 
ling  the  school  is  already  quite  full  of  boys. 

;.n  exterior  view  of  the  school  was  given  in  the 
yder  of  July  21,  1S94. 


! hapel,  Convent  of  the  Cross,  Boscombe, 
i RNEMOUTH. — The  Bishop  of  Portsmouth,  the 
L Dr.  John  Virtue,  has  just  laid  the  founda- 
ij-stone  of  a new  Catholic  Church,  to  be 
:ed  in  the  rear  of  the  Convent  of  the  Cross, 
pwood-road,  Boscombe.  The  new  church  is 
inded  to  seat  400  worshippers,  and  has  been 
I fned  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lunn,  of  Great  Malvern, 
(contractors  being  Messrs.  Jenkins  & Sons,  of 
ismouth. 


Correspon&ence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

SWANSEA  BOARD  SCHOOL  COM- 
PETITION. 

Sir, — I am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  have  called 
attention  to  the  conditions  of  the  above. 

The  last  proposal  of  the  Swansea  School  Board 
was  even  less  liberal,  as  the  4 per  cent,  offered  had 
also  to  cover  the  cost  ot  the  preparation  of  quantities. 

A London  architect  was  placed  first  in  the  latter 
case  by  Mr.  Robson,  who  acted  as  assessor,  and 
after  a great  deal  of  wrangling,  the  School  Board 
appointed  him  as  architect.  I hear  that  there  have 
been  considerably  over  100  applications  for  conditions 
in  the  present  case,  so  that,  probably,  members  of 
the  School  Board  will  be  confirmed  in  their  belief 
that  they  are  acting  in  a fair  and  generous  manner. 

I have  in  vain  attempted  to  get  the  local  architects 
to  take  unanimous  action  in  this  and  similar  cases, 
but  with  no  effect,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
abstain  from  such  local  competitions  as  this,  which 
contain  conditions  showing  a wish  to  ignore  the 
customs  of  the  profession. 

I hope  that  some  of  your  readers  who  may  have 
been  inclined  to  compete  in  this  instance  will  think 
the  matter  carefully  over,  when  I think  they  will 
be  inclined,  in  the  common  interest  cf  the  profession, 
to  let  this  and  competitions  of  a like  nature  alone. 

Swansea.  H.  W.  Wills. 


DURHAM  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — We  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
other  competitors  in  this  latest  bit  of  competition 
jobbery  to  the  following  fact,  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  their  notice. 

Messrs.  Barnes  & Coates  were  not  placed  second 
by  the  assessor.  This  we  have  on  unquestionable 
authority.  As  a consequence,  some  hard-working 
competitor  has  been  swindled  out  of  his  well-earned 
second  premium. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  give  this  letter 
space.  Surely  it  is  about  time  architects  combined 
to  put  a stop  to  this  shameless  jobbery. 

Treadwell  & Martin. 


£be  Student's  Column. 


METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— IX. 

MERCURY. 

IATIVE  mercury,  or  quicksilver,  occurs 
but  sparingly  in  the  few  localities  in  the 
world  which  yield  the  bulk  of  mercury 
ores.  On  breaking  open  samples  of  the  latter, 
however,  minute  globules  are  occasionally  seen, 
and  as  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  the  native 
metal  is  found  in  cavities  in  such  large  quantity 
as  to  be  taken  out  in  buckets.  By  far  the  most 
important  ore  is  Cinnabar,  or  sulphide  of  mer- 
cury, having  about  86’5  per  cent  of  the  metal. 
This  ore  has  been  mined  since  very  ancient  times, 
it  is  the  “ minium  ” of  old  writers,  and  is  identi- 
cal with  “ vermilion,”  when  that  name  is  correctly 
employed.  Its  use  as  a pigment  was  known  long 
before  the  Christian  era  ; according  to  Muspratt, 
Theophrastus  (300  B.C. ),  described  the  process  of 
the  manufacture  of  vermilion  in  the  dry  way.  It 
has  also  been  known  to  the  Chinese,  like  many 
other  things,  for  centuries.  M.  Berthelot 
remarks*  that  the  ancients  were  aware  of  many 
of  the  properties  of  amalgams,  and  practised  fire- 
gilding. 

At  the  present  day  the  manufacture  of  vermilion 
and  the  amalgamation  of  silver  ores  are  the  chief 
uses  of  quicksilver ; but  it  is  also  extensively 
employed  in  fire  gilding,  for  mirror  backs, 
meteorological  instruments,  &c.  On  the  whole, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a metal  of  very  varied 
usefulness,  although  in  some  respects  it  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  substances.  The  elaborate 
researches  of  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Becker  f show  that 
these  ores  have  been  formed  principally  along  the 
lines  of  most  profound  geological  disturbance,  i.e. 
in  connexion  with  the  elevation  of  great  mountain 
ranges.  The  largest  mines  are  at  Almaden,  in 
Spain  ; Idria,  in  southern  Austria  ; Huancavelica, 
in  Peru  ; and  in  the  province  of  Kwei-chau,  in 
China.  Others  are  situated  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  northern  Italy ; in  the  province  of 
Ekaterinoslav,  Russia  ; in  parts  of  Australia, 
Argentina,  the  Transvaal,  &c. 

Cinnabar  is  closely  associated  with  eruptive 

* “ Introduction  a l’Etude  de  la  Chimie  Ancienne,” 
1889,  p.  40. 

t “ Geology  of  the  Quicksilver  Deposits  of  the  Pacific 
Slope,  tS88”;  also  in  “Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.S., 
1892,”  pp.  139-162. 


phenomena,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  found  in 
igneous  rocks,  or  can  be  shown  to  have  emanated 
from  these  latter.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Almaden,  diabase  (a  granitic-looking  rock)  is- 
found  carrying  thin  “stringers”  and  pockets  of 
the  ore.  At  Idria  there  is  a tuff  related  to  rhyolite 
(a  volcanic  rock) ; and  in  Italy,  near  Monte 
Amiata,  cinnabar  is  found  in  lavas,  and  the 
famous  Vallalta  deposit  is  at  the  contact  between 
an  igneous  dyke  and  Triassic  rocks.  There  are 
also  a considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
ore  is  immediately  or  closely  associated  with  hot- 
springs.  In  America  it  is  now  being  deposited 
from  the  highly-heated  waters  of  Sulphur  Bank,. 
California,  and  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada. 
In  Europe  quicksilver,  or  its  ores,  are  reported- 
from  the  fumaroles  at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples, 
from  hot  springs  in  the  Puy  de  Dome,  France,, 
and  other  places.  The  recent  discovery  of  the 
metal  at  Spring  Creek,  Bingara,  New  South 
Wales,  is  important  as  making  another  valuable 
contribution  to  the  already  vast  mineral  wealth  of 
that  colony.  As  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  mercury  ore  we  append  the  follow- 
ing (fig-  7)i  based  on  the  report  of  Professor 


Fig.  7. — Map  and  section  showing  the  occurrencer 

of  Mercury  near  Bingara,  New  South  Wales. 

_<i  = Alluvial  clays  and  gravels  containing  waterwcrra 
cinnabar.  £ = Claystone.  c = Limestone.  d=  Intrusive 
serpentine.  e=  Serpentine  intermixed  with  claystone  and. 
containing  cinnabar. 

T.  W.  E.  David.*  From  this  we  observe  that 
the  mercury  is  found  in  two  ways  in  the  district, 
viz.,  in  lodes  and  in  alluvial  (superficial)  deposits. 
No  doubt  the  ore  in  the  latter  was  derived  from, 
the  denudation  of  the  rock  enclosing  the  lode. 
The  dyke  in  which  the  metal  is  found  is  described 
as  a “ decomposed  serpentinous  rock  with  inter- 
stratified  layers  of  soft  purple  clay  shale.”  It 
yields  no  evidence  of  the  existence  in  it  of  any 
true  fissures.  The  cinnabar  is  disseminated 
chiefly  throughout  the  mass  of  the  dyke  in  smal’j 
spots  “from  the  size  of  a small  pin’s  head  up  to- 
that  of  a pistol  bullet.”  The  productive  part  of 
the  intrusive  rock  is  about  3 ft.  6 in.  in  width. 

In  other  localities,  quicksilver  deposits  occur 
as  fissure  veins,  irregular  bodies,  impregnations, 
and  “ placers.”  The  greatest  of  all  deposits,  thafc 
at  Almaden,  contains  two  large  well-developed 
veins,  in  part  conformable  with  the  surrounding, 
strata  and  in  part  cutting  them.  Many  of  the 
smaller  Californian  deposits  are  simple  veins. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  mercury  is  liquid 
when  cooled  to  — 40  deg.  C.  it  solidifies,  and  is- 
then  soft  and  malleable  ; heated  to  350  deg.  C. 
it  boils  and  volatilises  as  a heavy  colourless- 
vapour.  When  pure  it  does  not  tarnish,  and 
dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid.  At  ordinary 
temperatures,  also,  it  forms  an  amalgam  with 
lead,  or  zinc,  but  in  order  that  it  shall  amalgamate 
with  other  metals,  mercury  must  be  heated. 

SODIUM. 

Only  two  of  the  numerous  sodium  compounds 
are  interesting  to  us,  viz.,  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt)  and  carbonate  of  soda  (common, 
soda).  Seeing,  howevei,  that  the  latter  is  for  the 
most  part  artificially  prepared  from  the  former, 
the  chloride  is  the  only  one  of  real  use  in  a com- 
mercial sense.  The  applications  both  of  salt  and 
soda  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  given  specifically, 
but  with  reference  to  salt  it  may  be  remarked 


* “ Annual  Report,”  Department  of  Mines  and  Agricul- 
ture N.S.W.  1891,  p.  237. 
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Chat  when  heated  to  redness  with  silica  it  forms 
a readily  fusible  silicate,  a circumstance  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  potter  and  brickmaker.  It 
is  extensively  employed  as  a glaze  on  stone- 
ware and  similar  goods,  though  unless  judi- 
ciously applied,  is  apt  to  do  the  work  very 
ineffectively,  so  much  so  that  “ salt  glazes  ” are 
not  always  regarded  in  a favourable  light.  Salt 
forms  fusible  compounds  with  antimony  and 
arsenic,  and  is  thus  in  great  request  by  the 
metallurgist.  Soda,  or  sodium  carbonate, 
possesses  the  property,  amongst  other  things,  of 
oxidising  many  metals,  such  as  tin,  zinc,  iron, 
&c.  ; it  forms  fusible  compounds  with  silica  and 
several  metallic  oxides.  Both  soda  and  salt  are 
much  used  in  glass-making.  Glauber's  salt , or 
mirabilite,  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  here  ; its 
principal  employment  for  us  is  in  connexion  with 
testing  the  durability  of  building  stones,  as  in 
Brard’s  method,  though  that  has  more  interest 
from  the  historical  point  of  view  than  as  a 
method  extensively  adopted  at  the  present  time. 
St  is  hydrous  sulphate  of  soda  ; when  exposed  to 
the  air  it  becomes  anhydrous  and  falls  to  powder  ; 
commonly,  also,  it  occurs  as  a white  or  yellowish 
efflorescence. 

With  reference  to  the  metal  sodium,  it  is  soft, 
silver-coloured,  and  possesses  a strong  affinity  for 
oxygen.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  by 
exposing  a piece  of  moistened  hydrate  of  soda  to 
the  action  of  a powerful  voltaic  battery,  the  alkali 
being  placed  between  a pair  of  platinum  plates 
connected  with  the  battery.  Sodium  is  so  soft  at 
ordinary  temperatures  that  it  may  be  easily  cut 
with  a knife  or  pressed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  When  placed  upon  the  surface  of  cold 
water  it  decomposes  that  fluid  with  violence,  but 
does  not  ignite  the  hydrogen  which  is  liberated 
unless  the  motion  of  the  sodium  be  restrained, 
when  the  cooling'effect  is  much  less.  When  a few 
drops  of  water  are  added  to  sodium  the  hydrogen 
•liberated  immediately  flares  up,  and  such  is  also 
the  case  if  it  be  put  on  hot  water.  It  burns  with  a 
yellow  flame.  The  last-mentioned  properties  have 
received  a striking  illustration  during  the  past 
year  in  connexion  with  explosions  in  street  boxes, 
as  recently  reported  on  by  experts  engaged  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Common  salt  is  derived  from  two  principal 
sources  ; (1)  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  obtained 
by  evaporation,  and  (2)  rock  - salt  which 
occurs  in  stratified  deposits  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Great  Biitain  enormous  quantities 
are  raised  ; most  of  it  is  produced  from  brine, 
especially  in  Cheshire,  and  also  in  Durham, 
Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Yorkshire.  Rock-salt  is  worked  in  the  first- 
mentioned  county  and  in  Antrim,  but  the  quantity 
so  obtained  is  only  one-tenth  of  the  total  output. 
In  some  cases  the  brine  flows  through  pipes  to 
the  alkali  works,  and  is  converted  directly  into 
soda.  From  the  manner  in  which  rock  - salt 
occurs  in  this  country  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
it  was  laid  down  in  inland  seas  or  salt  lakes, 
somewhat  like  the  deposits  now  taking  place 
in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  found  in  rocks  of  early 
Secondary  age  (chiefly  the  Trias).  The  following 
section  (fig.  8)  refers  to  a boring  in  the  Durham  salt 
district  at  Middlesbrough,  where,  it  will  be 
noticed,  the  salt-rock  is  100  ft.  in  thickness,  and 
is  situated  1,206  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Salt  is  a mineral  of  almost  world-wide  distribution. 

POTASSIUM. 

This  possesses  but  little  interest  for  us.  Like 
sodium,  it  is  a soft  metal  resembling  silver  in 
appearance,  and  eagerly  absorbs  oxygen  on 
exposure  to  the  air  ; when  placed  in  water  it  like- 
wise burns  fiercely.  Its  principal  ore  is  carnallite , 
a massive  and  granular  mineral  which  is  strongly 
phosphorescent.  Chemically,  it  is  hydrous 
chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium,  with 
about  26  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  potassium. 
It  is  found  in  large  quantities  at  Stassfurt  in 
Saxony,  associated  with  rock  - salt.  Nitre , 
saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  is  another  ore 
of  almost  world-wide  distribution  ; it  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  being  such  a 
powerful  oxidiser  it  is  in  great  request  by  metal- 
lurgists. In  addition  to  being  obtained  from 
ores,  potash  is  derived  from  the  ashes  of  trees 
and  land  plants  in  general,  where  large  forests 
occur,  as  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Tuscany,  and  France.  The 
process  of  extraction  consists,  briefly,  in  incinera- 
tion, the  resulting  ashes  being  chiefly  carbonates, 
chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  silicates  of 
potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron  ; 
carbonates  generally  constitute  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  ash,  which  is  treated  with  water 
to  dissolve  out  the  soluble  constituents.  Potassium 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Colson. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Colson,  F. R.I.B.A..  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  John  Colson  & Sons,* 
architects,  of  Winchester,  which  took  place  at  his 
residence,  Beechwood,  Worthy-road,  on  the  21st 
inst.,  in  his  seventy  - sixth  year.  Mr.  Colson,* 
although  not  a native  of  Winchester,  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  city.  The  son  of 
Mr.  John  Colson,  of  Hall  Court,  Shedfield,  he 
served  his  articles  with  the  late  Mr.  Owen  Carter,  of 
Winchester,  and  had  as  bis  fellow  pupil  the  late* 
George  Edmund  Street,  R.A.  He  afterwards  pro-1 
ceeded  to  London,  and  subsequently  he  entered  into  ■ 
a partnership  at  Norwich,  which  did  not  prove  a 
success.  Returning  to  Winchester,  he  started  ini 
business  on  his  own  account,  since  which  he  has! 
carried  out  many  works,  for  the  most  part  of  anl 
ecclesiastical  nature,  including  the  building  crl 
restoration  of  over  120  churches,  among  them  new* 
churches  at  Awbridge,  Herriard,  Fair  OakjH 
Morestead,  Ovington,  Portsdown,  Ramsdale,! 
Sholing,  Shalden,  Stockbridge,  Swanmore,  Soberton.l 
Bradley,  Shedfield,  Lockerley,  St.  Paul's  (Wyke),l 
and  Hedge  End,  and  extensive  alterations  and  1 
additions  at  Highfield  (Southampton),  Micheldever,! 
&c.  Amongst  other  works  carried  out  by  the* 
deceased  were  the  Diocesan  Training  College, I 
Bishop  Morley's  College,  and  additions  at  Hodding-  I 
ton  House  for  the  late  Lord  Basing,  besides  many 
schools.  He  w^s  appointed  architect  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  in  1855,  and  among  the  more  important 
works  carried  out  by  him  upon  the  Cathedral  fabric! 
were  the  restoration  of  the  west  front  over  thirty! 
years  ago,  and  of  the  roof  of  the  south  transept.  He 
was  in  1858  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  He  served  on  theWinchesterTown 
Council  for  a short  period.  Mr.  Colson  was  of  a 
quiet,  retiring,  yet  genial  disposition,  taking  litt-e 
part  in  public  affairs,  his  leisure  during  the  late  J 
years  of  his  life  being  spent  in  scientific  and  horti-1 
cultural  pursuits.  The  deceased  leaves  a family  of 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr.  John  B.  Colson  J 
who  has  been  associated  for  some  years  with  hisl 
father,  will,  we  understand,  carry  on  the  business.! 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Shedfield,  on  Saturday 
last.  The  following  interesting  particulars  we  take! 
from  the  letter  of  a gentleman  who  knew  Mr.  Colson  I 
well: — "He  was  working  at  the  office  only  a few! 
hours  before  his  death,  in  the  room  where,  accumu-J 
lating  curious  furniture  and  beautiful  pictures,  he 
had  worked  for  years.  He  was  active  and  lithe  j 
to  the  last,  and  three  years  ago  when  walking  j 
on  the  east  end  roof  of  the  cathedral  he  amused! 
me  by  imitating  the  gait  of  a former  bishop! 
who  would  not  be  assured  that  one  can't  slip  on! 
lead.  Apropos  of  his  Norwich  partnership  he  told1^ 
me  (in  sympathy  here)  that  it  had  brought  him  a 
brass  inkstand  for  a thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Colson! 
was  a man  of  genius,  in  everything  inventive  and  ! 
masterly,  very  definite  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  full! 
of  kindness  and  wit,  and  always  ready  for  a joke,! 
but  some  people  never  found  this  out,  and  to  themj 
he  was  cold  and  distant.  He  had  a grand  head  ■ 
and  fine  features,  and  a tall  upright  figure.  One  y 
of  bis  pupils  was  J.  K.  Colling,  whose  beautiful* 
details  of  ' Gothic  Ornament ' he  used  to  give  his 
later  pupils  to  work  on.  He  was  a great  admirer 
of  Ruskin,  and  on  returning  a book  (‘The  Element* 
of  Drawing ')  to  me,  remarked  that  ' he  always  had 
to  go  right  through  in  reading  him.'  From  the 
moment  of  meeting,  when  he  was  kind  and 
encouraging,  and  all  through  the  time  after  and  to 
come,  I had,  have,  and  shall  have  the  deepest 
affection  and  gratitude  for  his  kind  and  sympathetic! 
teaching  and  friendship." 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Infirmary,  King's  Norton,  Warwick.— The 
foundation-stone  of  a new  infirmary  for  the  King's 
Norton  Union  was  laid  on  the  21st  inst.  The 
building  when  complete  will  contain  an  administra- 
tive block  in  the  centre,  with  medical  officer's,! 
matron’s,  store-rooms,  &c.  This  block  is  large 
enough  to  enable  the  officials  tc  deal  with  an 
additional  250  patients,  which,  with  the  present  pro- 
vision will  give  accommodation  for  500.  On  either 
side  of  the  block  will  'run  corridors,  to  which  will 
be  connected  with  the  nurses'  rooms,  bath-rooms, 
&c.,  with  lavatories  at  the  end,  connected  with  short 
lobbies.  Emergency  staircases  will  be  provided  in 
each  ward,  and  hydrants  will  be  placed  in  all  wards 
in  case  of  fire.  The  wards  are  so  arranged  that  the 
air  has  free  circulation,  and  they  are  so  situated  that 
they  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  both  from 
the  east  and  the  west.  At  the  rear  of  the  adminis- 
trative block  will  be  the  cooking  kitchens,  nurses' 
and  servants'  living-rooms,  culinary  stores,  wash- 
houses, &c. , and  all  will  be  sufficiently  large  in  case 
of  future  extension  of  the  infirmary.  Special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  the  building  is  being  constructed  with  a view  to 
making  it  fire-proof.  The  infirmary,  including  furni- 
ture, is  estimated  to  cost  about  23,000 /.  Mr.  D. 
Arkell,  of  Birmingham,  is  the  architect,  Mr.  T. 
Rowbotham  being  the  builder. 

Baths,  Leeds. — The  new  baths  erected  by  the 
Leeds  Corporation  in  Union-street  were  opened  on 
the  24th  inst.  by  Mr.  Henry,  Chairman  of  the  Baths 
Committee.  The  building  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a densely-populated  neighbourhood,  upon  the  site 


Red  marls  with  gypsum  and 
salt,  245  ft. 


Gypsum  and  marls,  7 ft.  4 i: 


Fig.  8. — Section  of  Boring , Durham  Salt 
District , at  Middlesbrough . 

and  after  approximate  purification  is  exported  in 
large  quantity.  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  used 
in  making  Berlin  blue. 

AMMONIUM. 

The  existence  of  this  metal  has  not  yet  been 
fully  demonstrated,  though  from  the  characteristic 
behaviour  of  its  compounds  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  it  should  be  regarded  also  in  a separate 
category  by  inference.  All  the  ammoniacal  salts 
are  more  or  less  soluble,  and  are  easily  and  com- 
pletely volatilised  before  the  blowpipe,  which 
latter  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish them  from  other  salts.  The  compound  in 
which  we  are  principally  interested  is  the  chloride, 
or  sal-ammoniac,  a mineral  generally  existing  as 
an  efflorescence  or  incrustation,  though  it  occurs 
also  in  the  crystalline  form.  It  is  found  commonly 
in  volcanic  districts,  as  at  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
Stromboli,  and  Hecla ; also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ignited  beds  of  coal,  and  in  sea,  and 
certain  mineral  waters.  In  this  country  it  has 
been  discovered  at  Newcastle  - on  - Tyne,  near 
Paisley,  and  Bradley  in  Staffordshire.  Mr. 
Rutley  states  that  it  is  prepared  artificially 
from  bones  and  other  organic  matter,  also  from 
the  liquor  condensed  from  gas-works  and  from 
soot.  Sal-ammoniac  is  used  in  various  metallurgical 
operations.  Copper  is  tinned  by  the  aid  of  this 
substance  ; * this  is  accomplished  by  the  copper 
surface  having  first  been  made  snjpoth  by  rubbing 
it  with  sandstone,  after  which  it  is  made  hot  and 
powdered  sal-ammoniac  is  applied.  This  latter 
has  the  property  of  removing  the  oxide  from  the 
surface  and  leaving  the  copper  perfectly  bright. 
A little  tin  is  now  placed  upon  the  copper 
together  with  some  powdered  rosin.  The  plate 
is  again  heated,  and  when  the  tin  melts  it  is 
spread  over  the  surface  to  which  it  firmly  adheres. 
The  tin  employed  for  this  purpose  is  sometimes 
alloyed  with  lead.  Sal-ammoniac  is  also  exten- 
sively used  in  soldering. 


’ Consult  Bloxam  & Huntington,  “ Metals,"  1894, 


carbonate,  derived  also  from  the  rock  at  Stassfurt 
and  from  sea-water  in  enormous  quantities,  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crystal  glass.  Potassium 
nitrate  is  also  employed  in  making  glass  ; this  salt 
occurs,  together  with  other  nitrates,  as  an  efflores- 
cence on  the  soil  in  various  hot  countries.  In 
India  it  is  regularly  and  systematically  collected, 
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Alluvium  and  boulder  clay,  70  ft. 


Red  sandstones,  with  marls  and 
gypsum,  802  ft. 
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he  old  "midden.''  In  construction  and  design 
Ibaths  are  almost  a replica  of  those  recently  pro- 
hd  by  the  Corporation  in  Kirkstall-road,  the 
pitect  being  the  same— Mr.  Hanstock,  of  Batley. 

> interior  fittings  are  practically  identical.  Toe 
her  area  in  the  first-class  bath  is  60  ft.  by  24  ft., 

. in  the  second-class  bath  75  ft.  by  30  ft.  There 
in  the  first-class  room  marble-lined  dressing- 
's on  one  side  of  the  bath,  and  in  the  second- 
s the  open  boxes,  slate-lined,  all  round,  forming 
nd  of  arcade,  which  supports  a gallery,  for  the 
jvenience  of  spectators.  Mr.  Ainsley  was  clerk 
|he  works. 

Episcopal  Church,  Insch  (N.  B.),  — St. 
iistan's  Church,  Insch,  was  consecrated  on  the 
p inst.  The  church  was  designed  and  carried 
by  Messrs.  Ross&  M'Beth,  architects,  Inverness. 
chool,  Lancaster. — The  first  school  erected 
he  Lancaster  School  Board  was  opened  by  the 
lirman  (the  Mayor)  on  the  17th  inst.  This  com- 
les  the  infants'  portion  only  for  upwards  of  300 
dren.  The  entire  school,  when  completed,  will 
accommodation  for  1,000  children.  The  school 
been  built  by  local  contractors  from  the  designs 
under  the  superintendence  cf  Mr.  Robert 
lker,  architect,  Windermere,  and  Church-street, 
caster,  whose  plans  were  selected  in  public 
npetition. 

atholic  Church,  Hull. — The  foundation- 
;ie  of  St.  Wilfrid's  Catholic  Church,  which  is 
jig  erected  on  the  Boulevard,  Hessle  - road, 
II,  will  be  laid  to-day  (Saturday).  It  will 
Isist  of  nave,  76  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide, 
h north  and  south  aisles,  10  ft.  6 in.  wide.  At 
lend  of  each  aisle  is  an  octagonal  ended  side 
pel,  22  ft.  long  by  14  ft.  6 in.  wide,  the  roof  of 
•ch  will  be  groined.  One  chapel  is  to  be  dedicated 
|lhe  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  other  to  the  Sacred 
irt.  The  aisles  will  be  lighted  by  ten  three-light 
teried  windows,  the  clearstory  of  the  nave  by  the 
tie  number,  but  rather  less  in  size.  The  sanctuary 
I have  four  two-light  traceried  windows,  whilst  the 
|f  over  the  sacrarium  will  be  groined  in  such  a 
nner  as  will  suit  colour  decoration  in  the  future, 
e nave  is  divided  on  either  side  from  the  aisles  by 
ades  of  five  bays,  with  moulded  archer,  resting 
I clusters  of  polished  red  granite  shafts,  with 
hided  bases  and  carved  capitals.  The  choir 
1 ery  is  at  the  west  end,  above  the  main  en- 
cces,  with  an  organ-chamber  and  belfry  at  the 
p.  There  is  a large  working  sacristy,  with 
iting  vault  below,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to 
m the  church  with  piping  on  the  high-pressure 
lem.  The  accommodation  provides  for  about 
I adults,  and  the  contract  for  the  building  has 
In  let  to  Messrs.  Colley  & Levitt  for  the  sum 
2,895/.  The  church  has  been  designed  by  and 
1 be  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
fcsrs.  Smith,  Brodrick,  & Lowther,  architects,  of 
U. 

[lats,  Dublin. — There  is  now  being  erected  in 
llsfort-terrace,  Dublin,  a large  pile  of  buildings, 
ch  are  designed  for  residences  in  flats.  The 
iding  has  six  stories  and  a basement.  It  has  a 
|tage  of  74  ft. , with  a depth  of  70  ft.  The  height  to 
Igables  is  100  ft.  Thedifferent  flats  may  be  reached 
ler  through  a grand  staircase  or  by  means  of  lifts, 
fe  floors  are  of  fire-proof  materials.  The  hall-door 
fes  entrance  to  a hall  whence  the  different  apart- 
nts  may  be  reached.  Each  flat  is  provided  with  a 
!i  kitchen  with  coal  “ cellar,”  &c. , and  a shoot  for 
tying  off  the  dust  at  the  back.  At  the  back  of 
building  is  a servants'  closet  and  the  servants’ 
rooms.  There  is  a large  area  in  the  centre  of 
I building  open  to  the  sky,  the  walls  being  lined 
pughout  with  white  enamelled  tiles.  At  the  front 
a drawing-room  and  dining-rooms  with  sliding 
Irs  by  means  of  which  the  three  apartments  may 
combined  in  one  for  at-homes,  dances,  or  other 
ivities.  There  are  bath-rooms,  both  hot  and 
f,  on  every  flat.  The  building  is  being  executed 
p the  designs  of  Mr.  Hudson,  C.E.,  of  Dublin, 

1 the  work  is  carried  out  under  the  directions  of 
l T.  Fitzpatrick. 

ihurch,  Ilkeston. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
[ church  at  Ilkeston  was  laid  recently.  The 
iding,  when  completed,  is  intended  to  replace  the 
iporary  church  at  Hallam  Fields,  erected  by  the 
pton  Ironworks  Company.  The  same  company 
1 building  the  permanent  church  immediately  to 
I west  of  the  present  one.  Mr.  Percy  Curry,  of 
iby,  is  the  architect,  and  the  church  will  be  a red 
k structure,  with  stone  dressings,  capable  of 
|ing  450  people.  It  is  designed  in  the  Decorated 
2.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  W.  V.  Ireson,  of 
[ston. 

Iatholic  Church,  Ferbane,  Ireland. —A 
Catholic  church  is  being  erected  at  Ferbane 
i the  plans  of  Mr.  William  Hague,  architect, 
plin.  The  church  will  consist  of  nave,  transepts, 
chancel,  and  will  be  1x0  ft.  long  from  the  main 
lance  to  the  great  chancel  window,  31  ft.  wide  at 
1 nave,  16  ft.  at  the  chancel,  and  22  fr.  at 
' transepts.  It  will  contain  two  sacristies, 
a beltrv  tower  at  the  western  front  100  fr. 
1.  The  nave  will  contain  five  tracery  windows 
each  side,  and  the  transepts  two  windows. 

1 re  will  be  a chancel  window  20  ft.  high  and 
1 t.  wide.  The  belfry  will  be  furnished  with  a 
: fling  stair  as  far  as  the  organ-loft.  The  chancel  is 
lave  tracery  side-light  windows.  The  elevation 
he  roof  will  be  24  ft.  from  wall  plate.  Mr. 
Iiilennon,  of  Dublin,  is  the  clerk  of  works. 


Memorial  Hall,  Upper  Heeley,  York- 
shire.—On  the  26th  inst.  the  memorial-stone  of  a 
new  building,  to  be  called  the  " Henry  Adams 
Memorial  Hall,”  was  laid  at  Upper  Heeley  Mr. 
W.  J.  Taylor  is  the  architect.  The  new  building 
will  contain  a hall  capable  of  accommodating  250 
people,  and  there  will  be  four  class-rooms. 

Police-station,  South  Molton,  Devon- 
shire.— A new  police-station  has  just  been  erected 
at  South  Molton.  The  building  has  a frontage  of 
about  60  ft.,  and  is  three  stories  high.  Messrs. 
Stevens  & Son,  of  Exeter,  are  the  contractors,  the 
cost  being  about  2 300/.  Messrs.  Garton  & King, 
also  of  Exeter,  supplied  the  hot-water  apparatus  for 
the  cells.  Mr.  E.  H.  Harbottle  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Bevis  clerk  of  the  works. 

Proposed  Isolation  Hospital,  Hinckley, 
Leicester  — On  the  23rd  inst.,  Dr.  R.  Deane 
Sweeting,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  con- 
ducted an  inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall,  Hinckley,  into 
an  application  for  a loan  of  4 000/.  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  erection  of  permanent  buildings  to  be 
used  as  an  infectious  hospital  by  the  Hinckley 
Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils.  Messrs. 
Simpson  & Harvey,  of  Leicester,  are  the  architects. 

New  Convalescent  Home,  Grange-over- 
Sands. — Tenders  for  this  work  were  opened  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Counties'  Friendly  Societies,  previous  to  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  that  body,  in 
the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  West  Hartlepool,  on  the  24th 
inst.  The  latter  resolved  to  adjourn  the  considera- 
tion of  the  work  for  the  new  home  to  that  day  five 
weeks.  The  lowest  tenders  amount  to  4,055/.  ; the 
highest  to  7,313/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  T. 
Aggutter;  the  quantity  surveyor,  Mr.  H.  T.  Neilson, 
both  of  Darlington. 

Police  - office,  Glasgow.  — The  Glasgow 
Watching  and  Lighting  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council  inspected  the  new  Southern  Police  Buildings 
on  the  27th  inst.  The  building  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Oxford-street  and  Nicholson-street.  It 
occupies  an  area  of  ground  extending  to  2 390 
square  yards  ; the  site  cost  12000/.,  and  the  con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  the  building  amount  to 
26,000 /.  There  are  the  usual  requirements  of  the 
Police  Department— court  hall,  magistrates'  room, 
muster  hall,  witnesses'  room,  fifty-five  cells,  to 
accommodate  150  prisoners,  instead  of  seventy  as 
formerly.  Within  the  buildings  there  is  also 
barrack  accommodation  for  forty-five  constables, 
with  kitchen,  mess-room,  and  reading-room.  The 
Lighting  Department  will  also  find  accommodation 
in  the  new  building.  There  is  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  the  collector  of  assessments  for  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  for  the  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages.  The  plans  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  M‘ Donald,  City  Engineer.  Mr.  Gray 
was  clerk  of  works. 

New  Wing,  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital.— 
Mr.  A.  O.  Sillifant  laid  the  foundation-stone  on 
the  27th  inst.  of  a new  wing  which  is  being 
erected  at  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Cole.  The  length  of  the 
new  wing,  including  the  sanitary  towers,  will  be 
about  140  ft.,  and  from  the  ground  to  the  ridge 
the  height  averages  60  ft.  The  main  walls  will 
be  of  brickwork  18  in.  in  thickness  throughout, 
and  the  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  special  slates. 
The  wing  will  be  three  stories  high,  and  consist 
of  three  main  wards,  each  containing  24  beds,  and 
three  small  single  bed  wards.  The  main  wards 
are  to  be  97  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  6 in.  wide.  The 
floors  are  to  be  formed  of  steel  joists  with  concrete 
and  terra-cotta  lintels  on  which  will  be  laid  teak 
floor  boards.  At  the  further  end  of  the  wing  will 
be  a balcony  to  each  floor  and  a fire  escape  stair- 
case. The  space  underneath  the  wards  will  form 
a covered  airing  ground.  Each  floor  has  a linen- 
room,  kitchen,  pantry,  &c.,  and  in  the  towers  are 
bath-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  and  the  walls  of  which 
are  to  be  lined  with  white-glazed  bricks  inside.  A 
lift  will  be  provided  running  from  the  basement  to 
the  top  floor  for  patients  and  dinner-wagons.  The 
present  wooden  staircase  will  be  removed,  and  one 
of  iron  and  concrete  constructed  in  its  place,  con- 
necting the  main  building  with  the  wing.  In  ex- 
cavating for  the  foundations,  in  addition  to  the  old 
cellars  found,  several  deep  pits  had  to  be  sunk,  as  it 
was  discovered  that  the  lower  end  was  honeycombed 
by  old  brick  barrel  drains.  The  building  contract 
is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Tree  & Bolley. 

Presbyterian  Chapel,  Newport,  Mon.— The 
foundation-stone  of  a new  Presbyterian  Chapel  was 
laid  on  the  27th  inst.  by  Lord  Tredegar,  in  Caerleon- 
road,  Newport.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Early 
English.  It  is  to  be  built  entirely  of  stone,  the  front 
being  of  finished  stone  shoddies,  and  the  dressings 
of  Bath  stone.  The  tracery  window  to  Caerleon- 
road  is  the  main  light.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
an  extension  of  the  structure  when  the  necessity 
arises.  The  dimensions  of  the  present  building  will 
be  Length,  64  ft.;  width,  40  ft.;  and  height  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  50  ft.  The  roof  is  of  open  timber, 
and  a gallery  is  to  be  erected  at  one  end,  capable 
of  extension  round  two  other  sides.  The  seating 
accommodation  will  be  for  about  470.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  A.  S.  Morgan  & Co., 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Graham,  Hitchcox,  & Co. 

Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  Belfast.— The  founda- 
tion-stones of  the  new  buildings  which  are  to  be 
elected  in  Wellington-place  fcr  the  City  of  Belfast 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  were  laid  on  the 


27th  inst.  The  block  of  buildings  comprises  a 
frontage  of  86  ft.  to  Wellington-place,  and  a depth 
of  above  230  ft.  A modified  Gothic  has  been  chosen 
as  the  style  of  the  new  edifice,  and  it  will  be  executed 
in  Belfast  red  Annadale  brick  facing,  with  Dumfries 
sandstone  used  sparingly  in  the  string-courses, 
battlements,  and  copings.  A special  feature  is  made 
of  the  ground-floor  frontage,  which  is  carried  out  in 
polished  red  Shap  granite  columns  and  pilasters 
supporting  cut-stone  arches  and  blockings  at  both 
entrances  on  each  side  of  the  main  doorway.  Above 
the  doorway  rises  an  octagonal  tower,  which  is 
broached  into  a circular  one  at  the  level  of  the  main 
cornice,  and  terminates  in  a blocking,  with  battle- 
ments, at  a height  of  100  ft.  The  sky-line  is  further 
broken  up  by  three  gables,  the  highest  of  which  has 
a weather  copper  vane  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
100  ft.  from  the  pavement.  Between  the  gables  are 
placed  octagonal  turrets,  corbelled  out  and  finishing 
with  conical  copper  high-pitched  roofs.  The  windows 
on  the  first  and  second  floor  are  formed  into  oriels 
which  terminate  in  battlemented  copings  and  flat 
lead  roofs,  to  which  access  is  obtained  from  the  large 
circular-headed  windows  of  the  third  floor.  The  main 
entrance  corridor  is  10  ft.  wide,  and  extends  from 
Wellington-place,  a distance  of  170  ft.,  to  the 
great  hall,  82  ft.  by  60  ft.,  with  galleries  round 
three  sides,  having  its  front  towards  Wellington- 
street,  and  accommodating  1,300  persons  ; two  large 
emergency  doors,  6 ft.  wide,  are  placed,  opening  on 
this  street.  Half  way  down  the  main  corridor  is  the 
entrance  to  the  gymnasium,  90  ft.  by  50  ft.,  with  a 
narrow  gallery  extending  right  round  it.  Another 
entrance  is  also  afforded  direct  from  Wellington- 
place,  which  also  gives  access  to  a staircase  to  the 
several  suites  of  offices  to  let,  which  will  be  alter- 
nately added  to  the  rooms  required  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  gymnasium  will  be  fitted  up  with 
a special  running  track  round  its  four  sides,  and 
have  a fully-equipped  set  of  baths,  lavatories,  and 
instructors'  room.  The  offices  of  the  association 
are  situated  between  the  main  corridor  and  the 
gymnasium,  and  adjacent  to  the  main  staircase. 
A special  feature  of  the  ground-floor  plan  is 
the  caf6,  about  40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  placed  beside  the 
main  entrance,  and  having  a large  ladies'-room 
behind  it.  The  remainder  of  the  frontage  is 
taken  up  with  two  shops  and  the  entrance  to  the 
gymnasium.  On  the  first  floor  is  placed  the 
reading-room,  above  40  ft.  square.  The  minor  hall, 
74  ft.  by  30  ft.,  is  situated  at  one  side  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  gymnasium,  comprising  gallery  and 
dressing-rooms.  The  second  floor  has  two  parlours, 
with  similar  offices  to  let,  as  on  the  third  and  fourth 
floors.  The  third  floor  contains  a number  of  apart- 
ments for  class-rooms,  kitchens,  and  other  purposes, 
whilst  under  the  roof  is  planned  a photographic 
gallery.  The  whole  contract  will  be  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  William  M'Cammond  & Son.  The  plumb- 
ing will  be  done  by  Mr.  J.  Dowling.  King-street, 
and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie. 

Restoration  of  Dawlish  Parish  Church.— 
The  second  section  of  the  restoration  of  Dawlish 
parish  church  will  probably  soon  be  proceeded  with. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  Dobell.  The  first  portion  of 
the  restoration  was  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  the  cost  of  which  was 
between  7,000/.  and  8,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  chancel 
window  and  reredos.  Several  new  stained  windows 
have  since  been  placed  in  the  church. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Sewage  Scheme,  Bowness. — Mr.  G.  W.  Will- 
cocks,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  has  just  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Institute, 
Bowness,  in  connexion  with  an  application  by  the 
District  Council  for  leave  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
4.000/.  for  the  purpose  of  sewage  disposal,  the 
scheme  adopted  by  the  Urban  District  Council  being 
that  known  as  the  International  process.  Mr.  G. 
Gatey,  the  Clerk  to  the  Council,  stated  that  the 
normal  population  of  Bowness  was  2,062,  and  the 
maximum  summer  population  4,500.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Bowness  District  Council 
figured  some  time  ago  at  the  Appleby  Assizes,  the 
result  of  that  trial  being  that  a limited  time  was 
allowed  tor  the  carrying  out  of  a purification  works. 
The  Council  having  visited  and  inspected  many 
schemes,  finally  decided  upon  the  International 
process  as  being  best  adapted  for  their  district, 
Messrs.  Lomax  & Lomax,  civil  engineers,  Man- 
chester, being  engaged  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

Hermite  Sanitation,  Netley  Hospital. — 
The  War  Office  have  instructed  Messrs.  Paterson  & 
Cooper,  engineers,  of  London,  to  proceed  with  the 
erection,  at  Netley  Hospital,  of  the  Hermite  Sanita- 
tion plant,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  provided  for 
in  this  year's  Parliamentary  estimates.  The  Cor- 
poration of  Cape  Town  have  also  ordered  a plant 
for  producing  electrolised  sea-water,  with  a view  to 
the  Hermite  process  being  applied  to  the  sanitation 
of  Cape  Town. 

Water  Supply,  Gretton,  Gloucester. — The 
Rural  D strict  Council  of  Winchcomb  (Gloucester) 
have  called  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox,  C.E. , of  Bir- 
mingham, to  report  and  advise  on  schemes  of 
water-supply  for  the  villages  of  Gretton  and  Guiting 
Power. 

Water  Supply  Schemes,  Stratford-on-Avon 
District. — The  Stratford-on-Avon  Rural  District 
Council  have  instructed  Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox,  C.E.,  of 
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Birmingham,  to  submit  schemes  of  water-supply  for 
the  parishes  of  Alveston,  Tiddington,  and  Moreton 
Morrell,  within  their  district.  The  Council  have 
also  decided  that  the  whole  of  the  house  drainage 
works  in  connexion  with  the  new  sewerage  scheme 
of  Henley-in-Arden  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  con- 
tractor to  the  works,  Mr.  Griffin,  of  Henley-in- 
Arden,  under  the  supervision  of  the  engineer,  Mr. 
Willcox. 

Water  Supply,  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall.— 
The  completion  of  a scheme  for  a new  water  supply 
at  Lostwithiel  has  just  been  celebrated.  Messrs. 
S.  W.  Jenkin  & Son,  of  Liskeard,  devised  the 
scheme,  which  provides  for  the  collection  of  the 
water  from  three  springs  into  a reservoir,  the  capacity 
of  which  is  40,000  gallons.  The  water  is  conveyed 
by  a natural  fall  through  a 4-in.  main,  and  enters 
the  town  at  the  corner  of  the  * • Talbot  Hotel. " The 
reservoir  is  200  ft.  above  ‘he  highest  part  of  the 
town,  300  ft.  higher  than  the  point  at  which  the 
water  first  enters  the  borough  ; and  350  ft.  above  ibe 
lowest  part  of  the  town.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Oliver  & Minnear,  of  St.  Blazey. 

The  Snaefell  Electric  Railway,  Isle 
of  Man. — This  railway  was  opened  on  the  21st 
inst.  The  new  station  occupies  a site  in  the 
centre  of  Laxey,  near  to  the  lead-mining  works.  One 
of  the  principal  difficulties  which  the  promoters  have 
had  to  face  has  been  a gradient  of  one  in  twelve. 
The  engineer,  Mr.  Fell,  C.E. , devised  a system 
which  provides  for  the  laying  of  a central  rail  along 
the  track.  This  rail  is  somewhat  higher  than  the 
bearing  rail,  and  heavier.  By  this  means,  not  only 
do  the  cars  run  more  steadily,  but  absolute  safety  of 
descent  is  assured  by  means  of  a gripper-brake 
upon  this  central  rail,  in  addition  to  an  ordinary 
brake  upon  each  of  the  eight  wheels  cf  the  car. 
The  cars  are  comfortable  structures,  giving  seats  for 
forty-eight  passengers,  are  entered  at  the  ends,  and 
run  upon  eight  wheels.  The  generating  plant  con- 
sists of  four  Lancashire  boilers  of  i5ob.-p.  each, 
and  five  horizontal  compound  engines  of  over 
100  h.-p.  each.  These  drive  five  kilowatt  dynamos. 
They  are  of  the  Mather  and  Platt  type,  with 
Edison-Hopkinson  magnets,  and  “Manchester” 
armatures.  The  ascent  of  4^  miles  is  made  in  half- 
an-hour,  and  the  descent  in  less  time. 

Glossop  Sewage  Scheme.  — Mr.  J.  W.  B. 
Clarke,  M. Inst.C.E.,  conducted  a Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall,  Glossop,  on 
Tuesday  last  respecting  the  application  made  by  the 
Glossop  Corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow  44,000/. 
for  works  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal.  The 
scheme  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  includes  the  sewering  of  the 
entire  borough,  and  also  the  earn  ing  out  of  outfall 
purification  works.  The  scheme  has  been  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Lomax  & Lomax,  civil  engineers,  Man- 
chester, and  is  calculated  to  deal  with  the  sewage 
from  a population  of  30,000.  The  precipitation 
tanks  will  be  on  the  continuous  upward  flow  prin- 
ciple, the  effluent  therefrom  being  passed  through 
polarite  filter-beds.  The  application  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Fox  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Potter  & Co. , of 
Dinting  Vale  Print-works,  the  contention  of  Mr.  Fox- 
being  that  the  whole  of  the  dve  and  bleach  waste 
water  should  be  admitted  into  the  Glossop  sewerage 
system.  The  Corporation  having  refused  to  deal 
with  this  waste  water  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
injuriously  affect  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  at  the 
outfall  works,  Mr.  Fox  gave  notice  that  if  in 
carrying  out  the  scheme  the  Glossop  Corporation 
omitted  to  provide  facilities  for  the  reception  of  this 
waste  water  into  their  sewers,  Messrs.  Potter  would 
then  at  once  apply  for  a mandamus  to  compel  the 
Glossop  Corporation  to  do  so. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — M.  Ernest  Barrias,  the  sculptor,  has 
just  completed  the  monument  to  Emile  Augier,  to 
be  erected  in  the  Place  de  l'Odt;on,  by  public  sub- 
scription. The  monument  will  probably  be  erected 

in  October. The  monument  to  the  memory  of 

President  Carnot,  at  Fontainebleau,  is  to  be 

inaugurated.  M.  Peynot  is  the  sculptor. A 

“royalist"  committee  has  erected,  opposite  the 
celebrated  church  of  Sainte  Anne  d’Auray,  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord.  The  monument,  which  is  just  com- 
pleted, includes  a large  pedestal  ornamented  with 
four  statues,  representing  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Bayard, 
Duguesclin,  and  Sainte  Genevieve ; above  this  is 
the  kneeling  statue  of  the  Prince,  looking  towards 

Sainte  Anne  d’Auray. The  fine  statue  of 

Henri  de  la  Rochejacquelein,  by  M.  Falguiere, 
an  illustration  of  which  was  published  in  the 
Builder  in  July  last,  is  to  be  erected  at 
Baubign£  (Deux  Sevres),  towards  the  end  of  next 
month.  I wo  painters,  MM.  Castellani  and 
Victor  Meunier,  have  applied  to  the  organising 
committee  of  the  1900  Exhibition  for  space  for  an 
immense  panorama  in  which  they  intend  to  repre- 
sent the  depths  of  the  sea  (“  abimes  sous-marins  ”). 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Cb.  E.  Bailly, 

the  sculptor,  author  of  the  statue  of  the  Abb£ 
Grdgoire  which  was  erected  some  years  ago  at 

Luneville. The  works  of  restoration  at  the 

Chateau  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  suspended  for  a 
good  while  back,  have  now  been  resumed  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  of  “ Monuments 


Historiques,"  and  it  is  expected  that  the  recon- 
struction of  the  chapel  and  of  the  adjoining  turret 
will  be  completed  shortly. — —A  steel  bridge  is  to  be 
constructed  over  the  Seine  at  Melun,  for  the  passage 
of  the  new  line  of  railway  from  Corbeil  to  Montereau. 
It  will  be  carried  on  four  stone  piers. 

Germany. — The  twenty-fifth  anniversaries  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  Franco-German  war  have 
given  occasion  for  the  erection  of  a large  number 
of  monuments  throughout  Germany.  In  many 
instances  we  hear  of  new  memorials  to  the  Emperor 
William,  and  the  great  statesmen  ot  his  time,  or  of 
monuments  to  generals,  and  officers,  or  privates  of 
certain  regiments.  The  memorials  are  of  a most 
varied  form,  from  the  elaborate  equestrian  statues  of 
the  larger  towns  to  the  plain  memorial  fountains, 

tablets,  &c.,  of  the  smaller  communities. The 

Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Berlin  will  new  be 
definitely  transferred  to  a suburb.  The  present 
grounds  in  the  Potsdamer-street  are  to  be  sold  for 
building  purposes,  but  there  is  a movement  to  retain 
this  space  as  pleasure-gardens.  In  London  volun- 
tary subscribers  would  be  easily  found  to  retain  this 
popular  site,  but  at  Berlin  the  Municipality  arc 

expected  to  find  the  money. The  North  Sea- 

Baltic  Canal  will  be  kept  open  for  the  usual 
traffic  during  the  winter  months,  but  the  passage 
rates  will  be  raised  25  per  cent,  on  account 

of  the  extra  expenditure  this  occasions. The 

Dortmund  - Ems  Canal,  which  will  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  proposed  Central  German  Canal 
system,  is  making  rapid  progress.  About  9,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  soil  have  already  been  moved,  and 
1,500,000/.  spent.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  canal 
is  3,500,000/.  No  progress  has,  however,  been 
made  with  the  Rhine  Dortmund  Canal,  which  will 

also  form  a part  of  the  system. Messrs.  Siemens 

& Halske  have  now  prepared  further  plans  for  a 
second  electric  railroad,  which  will  serve  as  an 
“outer  circle"  line  in  connexion  with  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  for  which  they  have  already 
obtained  the  necessary  concessions  from  the  autho- 
rities.  At  Stuttgart,  a competition  has  lately 

been  decided  for  the  new  Town  Hall.  The  jury 
did  not  give  the  first  premium,  but  there  were  three 
second  premiums  of  250/.  each,  two  third  premiums  of 
150/.  each,  two  fourth  of  100/.  each,  and  a number  of 
minor  ones  (50/.  each).  Messrs.  Reher  & Kauffmann 
(Frankfort),  Messrs.  Kuder  & Muller  (Strasburg), 
and  Messrs.  Volmer  & Jassoy  (Berlin)  won  the  three 
250 /.  premiums.  This  is  the  second  competition  for 
a large  Town  Hall  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  the  sites  and  conditions  were  very  similar. 
There  were  202  competitors.  The  site  was  practi- 
cally 200  ft.  square.  Of  other  competitions  M 
Stuttgart,  we  would  notice  one  for  laying-out  the 
historical  Friedrichsplatz,  on  which  a substantial 

sum  is  to  be  spent. Dessau  and  Jauer  are  to  have 

a new  Town  Hall,  and  a competition  has  been 

opened  for  the  design. A competition  for  a Town 

Hall  at  Hanover  has  also  been  opened,  and  1,800/. 
is  to  be  given  in  premiums.  The  first  premium  will 
be  600/.  and  the  second  400/.,  so  that  a large 
number  of  designs  are  expected.  A very  influential 

committee  will  act  as  assessors. A competition 

has  been  opened  for  the  plans  for  the  exhibition 
grounds  at  Kiel.  This  exhibition,  though  an  in- 
dustrial one,  will  be  of  special  interest  to  naval 
men,  as  the  shipbuilders  of  Europe  will  be  well 
represented. 

Saxony.  — Dresden  is  to  have  a Bismarck  monu- 
ment, costing  5,000/.,  and  a competition  has  been 
opened  for  the  design.  Premiums  of  200/.,  150/., 

100/.,  and  50/.  respectively  will  be  given. 

Professor  Wallot,  who  holds  the  Architectural  Chair 
of  the  Saxon  Royal  Academy,  has  now  practically 
definitely  settled  at  Dresden,  and  only  visits  Berlin 
to  attend  to  the  completion  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  His  next  commission  will  probably  be 
from  the  Saxon  Government,  for  a new  home  for 
the  Diet  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  designs 
Professor  Wallot  has  prepared  show  some  in- 
teresting planning,  and  the  rendering  of  the  fa9ades 
is  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings  of  the  site, 
which  is  on  the  historical  Bruehlsche  Terrace. 
One  of  the  halls  in  the  old  building  is  to  be 
retained  in  the  new  block,  and  this  causes  some 
difficulty.  There  will  be  an  Art  Exhibition  at 
Dresden  next  month,  and  a large  International  Art 

Show  is  being  arranged  for  the  summer  of  1897. 

The  extensive  works  of  altering  the  number 
of  lines  of  railway  which  pass  through  Dresden, 
and  making  an  extensive  central  station,  are  now 
well  in  hand,  and  one  of  the  halls  of  the  new  station 
and  some  of  the  administrative  blocks  are  nearly 
ready.  The  works  are  being  carried  out  under  very 
difficult  conditions,  as  the  through  traffic  has  to  be 

carried  on  as  usual. The  competition  for  the 

design  of  the  Saxon  Industrial  Exhibition,  which 
will  be  held  at  Leipzig,  has  been  won  by  Herr 

Tscharmann. The  historical  castle  “ Pleissen- 

burg,"  which  is  situated  in  one  of  the  busiest  parts  of 
Leipzig,  will  now  have  to  be  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  a new  town  hall  and  block  of  tenements. 
The  old  castle  turret  will  alone  remain,  and  is  to  be 
used  as  a central  feature  for  the  the  Town  Hall. 
A competition  is  being  held  for  schemes  showing 

the  arrangement  of  the  site. Dresden  is  following 

the  Berlin  example  by  opening  a competition  for  the 
designs  of  new  lamp-posts  on  the  market  place. 
Some  substantial  premiums  will  be  given,  including 
three  of  100/.  each. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Award  of  Evening  Exhibitions  in  Science 
and  Technology. — From  the  London  Technical 
Education  Gazette  (the  official  Circular  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
C ouncil),  for  August,  we  take  the  following  : — “ The 
following  list  gives  particulars  of  the  candidates  to 
whom  Evening  Exhibitions  of  5/.  per  annum  for 
Science  and  Technology  have  recently  been  awarded. 
The  Exhibitions  are  awarded  in  the  first  instance  for 
one  year,  but  are  renewable  for  a second  year  at  the 
option  of  the  Board.  The  exhibitioners  are  required 
to  attend  evening  classes  in  science  or  technology 
in  institutions  approved  by  the  Board,  and  the 
Exhibition  is  intended  to  cover  the  class  fees 
and  expenses  incidental  to  attendance.  For  this 
examination  256  candidates  sent  in  their  names,) 
and  223  presented  themselves.  . . . The  exam- 
ination on  the  first  evening  consisted  of  an  easy 
arithmetic  paper  occupying  two  hours,  followed! 
by  an  hour's  English  composition,  the  paper  se* 
affording  opportunity  for  every  candidate  to  write  on 
some  subject  with  which  he  or  she  was  familiar! 
The  second  evening  was  devoted  to  drawing,  the 
candidate  being  required  to  make  freehand 
sketches  from  memory  of  a few  very  familiar 
objects,  while  the  latter  part  of  the  paper  was 
devoted  to  very  easy  geometrical  and  construc- 
tional drawing.  On  the  third  evening  papers  were 
set  in  the  several  special  subjects  selected  by  the 
candidates,  and  comprised : Chemistry,  mechanics 
engineering,  mechanics,  mathematics,  general 
physics,  electricity  and  electrical  engineering,  prac-* 
tical  geometry,  machine  construction,  building  conn 
struction,  steam,  botany,  physiology,  biolog)! 
hygiene,  navigation,  plumbing,  metal-plate  work,j 
Of  the  candidates  forty-six  submitted  drawings  and 
twenty  submitted  specimens  of  practical  work  in 
addition  to  sitting  for  the  examination.  Of  these 
candidates  twenty-two  were  adjudged  worthy  of 
exhibitions  on  the  merits  of  the  works  submitted, - 
but  nine  of  these  also  won  exhibitions  on  the  results 
of  the  examination.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  fairly 
good  drawings  were  submitted  by  candidates  who 
entirely  failed  in  drawing  in  the  examination  no 
credit  was  given  for  the  submitted  works.  The 
papers  sent  up  by  the  candidates  in  the  examinal 
tion  differed  very  widely  indeed  in  merit,  as 
did  the  submitted  works.  In  many  cases  praci 
tical  men  showed  their  knowledge  in  the; 
sketches  they  sent  up  in  answer  to  the  questions  06 
building  construction  and  machine  construction 
These  papers  and  the  paper  on  practical  geometrw 
were,  as  a rule,  answered  far  better  than  most  of 
the  other  papers,  but  it  was  apparent  that  a veryj 
large  number  of  the  candidates  who  selected  disl 
tinctly  technical  subjects  had  derived  their  know! 
ledge  wholly  from  attending  classes,  and  had  no 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  trades  concerned! 
while  it  was  still  more  apparent  that  a very  larges 
number  of  the  candidates  had  attempted  to  builcD 
a superstructure  of  technology  on  a very  poor 
foundation  of  arithmetic  and  mechanics.  in 
arithmetic  thirty  candidates  obtained  less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks,  and  eighty  obtained 
less  than  30  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  thes 
whole  examination,  out  of  a maximum  of  900  marks], 
two  candidates  from  the  People's  Palace  obtained 
757  and  744  marks  respectively,  while  a candidat! 
from  Regent-street  Polytechnic  obtained  715  marks, 
and  another  from  the  samh  Polytechnic  obtained  full 
marks  in  electricity.  An  interesting  example  of 
learning  in  class  only  was  afforded  by  one  candidates! 
who  made  a drawing  of  a tusk  tenon  for  a trimmer^ 
upside  down.  Of  the  seventy-seven  candidates! 
fifty-six  have  been  trained  in  London  Polytechnics! 
including  under  that  title  the  Birkbeck  Institution* 
and  the  City  of  London  College,  which  form  parts- 
of  the  City  Polytechnic,  and  eleven  have  been 
students  in  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  leaving! 
only  ten  who  have  come  from  other  institutions  on 
have  relied  on  private  study." 

Drinking  Fountain,  Newcastle. — The  water 
has  been  turned  on  to  the  Laing  Drinking  Fountain, 4 
which  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late: 
Mr.  W.  Laing,.  directly  opposite  the  Blue  House 
and  the  top  of  Matthew  Bank,  but  what  is  now 
known  as  Pandon  Dene-road.  The  fountain  is  of 
Peterhead  granite,  the  greater  portion  of  it  being 
polished.  It  consists  of  a round  column  several 
ieet  in  height,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a large 
spherical  stone  of  the  same  material,  the  whole, 
being  surmounted  by  a metal  shaft  of  floral  design. 
Besides  the  usual  arrangement  for  supplying  water 
to  wayfarers,  there  is  a drinking-trough  for  cattle,- 
and  a smaller  one  for  dogs.  The  sculptor  was  Mr. 
R.  Beall,  Newcastle. 

Sewage  Disposal  in  France.— The  subject  oF? 
sewage  disposal  is  now  receiving  some  attention  in 
France.  Last  year  at  the  Boulogne  Exhibition 
M.  Howatson  showed  a small  installation  of  the 
Ferozone-Polarite  system  of  sewage  treatment 
Two  Commissioners,  MM.  Genis  and  Rebouffel, 
were  appointed  to  visit  England  to  see  the 
process  in  question  in  operation,  and  also  other 
processes  of  sewage  treatment.  In  the  course  of 
their  visit,  amongst  other  places,  they  inspected 
Royton,  Hyde,  and  Huddersfield.  They  also 
visited  Manchester,  Salford,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln, 
As  a sequel  to  the  demonstration  at  Boulogne  and 
the  report  of  the  engineers  who  acted  as  Com- 
missioners, the  Municipal  Council  of  Rouen,  by  a 
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of  22  as  against  2,  have  decided  in  favour 
; scheme,  submitted  by  M.  Howatson,  C.E., 
lines  very  similar  to  those  adopted  at 
dersfield,  viz.: — Precipitation  by  ferozone 
filtration  through  polarite,  but  before  carrying 
.his  scheme  it  was  decided  to  visit  England. 
|,.ccordance  with  this  decision  the  Mayor  of 
:n  (M.  Laurent)  and  a numerous  deputation 
ed  England  on  the  19th  inst.  and  commenced 
lj  tour  of  inspection.  In  the  morning  they 
d the  Royton  Sewage  Works.  During  this 
(full  details  of  the  process  were  given  by  the 
jjtnan  and  by  Mr.  T.  S.  McCallum,  C.  E., 
[pester,  the  engineer  of  the  scheme.  After 
eon  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Royton,  the  Mayor's 
I proceeded  to  Chorley  to  inspect  the  new 
p designed  by  the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr. 
(t,  C.E.,  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of 
:ey.  The  Chairman  of  the  Sewage  Com- 
e,  Mr.  Alderman  Hibbert,  J.  P.,  received  the 
]rs  on  arrival  at  the  Chorley  Station,  and 
[e  drove  them  to  the  sewage-works,  where  a 
inspection  of  the  various  details  was  made, 
liing  a visit  to  the  Chorley  Sewage  Farm.  On 
toth  inst.  the  deputation  visited  the  Wigan 
ge  Farm,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
and  other  gentlemen  of  the  Corporation, 
a careful  inspection  of  the  various  parts,  they 
[incheon  with  the  Mayor  and  left  for  Hudders- 
reaching  that  town  on  the  evening  of  the  20th. 
ig  their  stay  in  Huddersfield  they  were  the 
5 of  the  Mayor.  The  Borough  Engineer,  Mr. 

. Dugdale,  C.E.,  met  the  deputation  on 
nesday  morning,  and  conducted  them  to  the 
ge  Disposal  Works,  at  Deighton,  where  they 
received  by  the  Chairman  and  Alderman 
ir.  In  the  course  of  their  visit  they  were 
;to  see  a tank  fitted  with  the  Candy  patent 
cement  for  the  automatic  removal  of  the 
je  whilst  the  tank  is  working  on  the  con- 
Ixs  flow.  Subsequently  the  delegates  were 
ji  to  the  Town  Hall  and  welcomed  by  the 
ir  of  Huddersfield,  by  whom  they  were  enter- 
(1  to  luncheon  along  with  several  members  of 
buncil. 

HiBiTioN  of  Old  and  Modern  China  and 
IS. — An  exhibition  of  old  and  modern  china, 

I pottery,  antique  and  humorous  art,  will  be 
id  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  September  10. 
jgst  the  curious  exhibits  are  some  monumental 
taken  from  the  Emperor’s  Palace  at  Pekin; 
were  at  one  time  the  property  of  General  Gor- 
A number  of  the  Nelson  relics  will  also  be  on 

ihCK,  Thurles  Cathedral,  Ireland. — A 
clock  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  tower  of 
:s  Cathedral,  Ireland,  which  chimes  the  Cam- 
quarters,  strikes  the  hours,  and  has  three 
dials.  It  is  a gift  by  Archbishop  Croke,  and 
s.  John  Smith  & Sons,  Midland  Clock  Works, 

, carried  out  the  work. 

pv  Entrance  toOrmeau  Park,  Belfast.— 
jlesign  for  the  new  entrance  to  Ormeau  Park 
ts  of  two  pairs  of  carriage  entrance  gates, 
14  ft.  wide,  and  two  side  gates  for  foot 
(igers,  each  6 ft.  wide.  The  entrance  proper 
Ires  64  ft.  across,  and  the  total  length  of 
ge  to  the  Ormeau-road,  including  the  wing 
j is  about  1 16  ft.  The  central  feature  of  the 
^ is  a stone  pier  rising  to  a height  of  almost 
l enriched  with  pilasters  set  on  the  angles, 

% moulded  and  carved  caps  and  bases,  sur- 
ed  by  a cornice  moulded  and  enriched, 
gating  with  a coronal  carried  on  scroll-work, 
(face  of  the  pier  has  the  Belfast  Arms  carved 
taised  panel.  The  side  footway  gates  are  each 
ipd  in  a stone  archway,  12  ft.  high  and  13  ft.  6 in. 

The  side  wings  have  a base  and  plinth 
fiework,  with  cut-stone  piers  at  intervals,  the 
between  the  piers  being  filled  up  with  iron- 
panels  corresponding  in  design  with  the 
irk  of  the  gates.  We  understand  the  iron- 
■las  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Brawn  & Co.'s 
[ftists  (Birmingham),  whilst  they  have  had  the 
pice  of  a local  architect,  Mr.  W.  J.  Gilliland, 
i,  who  has  designed  for  them  the  general 
(ement  of  the  entrance  and  the  stonework. 

" Invicta  ” Brick-making  Machine. — 
22nd  inst.  a number  of  people  interested  in 
oaking  machinery  met  at  Southall  (Middlesex) 
ect  a machine  practically  new  to  this  country 
vn  as  the  “ Invicta  ” — and  to  look  over 
ty-erected  kilns  and  plant  for  turning  out 
1 by  a semi-dry  process.  The  clay  used, 
td  in  a field  close  by  the  works,  is  known  as 
h clay  ; it  contains  small  quantities  of  selenite 
ire  and  there  minute  nodules  of  “ race."  This 
land  in  wet  seasons  conveyed  to  drying  sheds, 

-er  what  were  described  as  such  ; in  reality, 

:re  only  plots  of  ground  roofed  over,  and  in 
'ither  would  afford  but  little  protection.  After 
of  dry  weather  the  clay  is  dug  and  sent  direct 
mill,  being  taken  from  the  face  of  the 
Ife  up  an  incline  by  means  of  an  endless 
Actuated  by  steam-power.  The  clay  when 
i'ltly  treated  in  the  mill  passes  into  the 
I a " machine  and  during  the  process  is  mixed 
['certain  quantity  of  “brick-dust."  There  it 
i :n  down,  so  to  speak,  and  brought  under  the 
;ithe  machine,  when  it  is  subjected  to  great 
li;  and  the  semi-dry  brick  is  ready  for  burning. 
Ii.chine  has  two  dies  and  can  thus  deliver  two 


bricks  at  a time.  It  struck  us  that  it  worked  very 
slowly,  and  seme  slight  improvement  is  needed  to 
get  rid  of  a sort  of  rim  which  necessarily  forms  all 
round  the  edges  of  the  top  of  the  pressed  brick  in 
consequence  of  the  dies  not  fitting  exactly  into  the 
bed  when  pressing.  At  the  present  time  the  rim  is 
roughly  removed  by  band.  The  unburnt  bricks  are 
very  hard,  and  are  taken  direct  from  the  press  to 
the  kiln  to  be  burnt.  The  admixture  of  brick-dust 
was  said  to  assist  in  the  more  thorough  burning  of 
the  brick  ; for  our  part  we  think  no  improvement  in 
that  direction  could  be  effected  thereby.  But  no 
burnt  bricks  were  available  for  inspection  to  enable 
us  to  elucidate  this  point,  which  was  rather  an  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  management.  An  enormous 
improved  Hoffmann  kiln  has  been  erected,  and 
large  machinery  shops  are  being  put  up  close  by, 
so  it  is  evident  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Southall 
will  become  even  more  noted  than  at  present  as  a 
brick-producing  centre.  The  “Invicta"  machine 
is  of  Australian  origin. 

Sheffield  Streets. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Sheffield  Town  Council,  a discussion  arose  on  a 
recommendation  of  the  Highway  Committee  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  rule  of  requiring  paving  in 
every  street  might  be  modified  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  macadam  in  suburban  roads  or  streets 
where  the  gradient  is  not  steeper  than  1 in  25. 
Where  the  gradient  is  steeper,  and  in  all  populous 
districts,  they  are  of  opinion  that  sets  should 
be  insisted  upon.  They  also  consider  that  flagging 
for  footpaths  should  be  required  in  all  cases. 
From  the  report  the  City  Surveyor  presented  to  the 
Council  in  August  last,  it  appears  that  there  were 
76' 26  miles  of  undedicated  streets  in  the  city,  and 
215-5  °f  dedicated  streets,  a total  streetage  of  291  61 
miles.  Several  miles  of  streets  previous  to  1888  had 
been  accepted  by  the  Corporation  with  asphalted 
footpaths  and  macadamised  roads.  Extensive  repairs 
on  streets  constructed  in  this  manner  became  neces- 
sary in  a short  time  after  their  dedication,  and  the 
committee  thought  that  a more  durable  and  better 
class  of  construction  should  be  asked  for.  They 
considered  that  when  the  streets  were  taken  over, 
they  should  be  constructed  in  such  a manner  that  it 
would  be  a long  time  before  any  further  expense  was 
thrown  on  the  ratepayers.  The  initial  expense,  they 
thought,  should  be  borne  by  the  property  owners. 
They  set  about  obtaining  information  from  other 
towns  as  to  the  method  of  construction  adopted,  and 
found  that  in  very  few  of  the  towns  was  macadam 
allowed  for  streets  which  were  to  be  taken  over  as 
public  streets.  In  nearly  all  towns  also,  flagging 
was  insisted  on  for  the  footpaths.  They,  there- 
fore, after  consideration,  decided  that  for  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers,  a different  method  of  construction 
should  be  adopted,  and  should  follow  on  the 
lines  of  other  towns.  It  was  found  from  ex- 
perience that  asphalted  footpaths  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently durable,  and  that  the  macadam  of  the  roads 
would  very  soon  require  repair,  and  that  besides  this 
in  steep  streets,  such  as  exist  in  many  parts  of 
Sheffield,  the  surface  would  become  washed  off  in 
times  of  heavy  storms  and  find  its  way  into  the 
sewers,  necessitating  frequent  repairs  to  the  surface 
of  the  streets  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  in  extracting  the  road-detritus  from  the 
sewer.  Property  owners  were  therefore  asked  to 
pay  a much  larger  sum  per  foot  frontage  of  streets 
than  they  had  previously  done.  The  ratapayers,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  have  less  to  pay  than  in  the 
past  by  the  rates  being  relieved  of  the  maintenance 
of  these  roads  for  some  time  to  come.  The  property 
owners  have  naturally  objected  to  this  change,  and 
they  complain  of  the  great  cost  of  the  work.  This, 
however,  in  view  of  the  cost  imposed  in  other  towns, 
is  a complaint  without  much  justification,  for  the 
price  charged  in  Sheffield  compares  favourably 
with  the  rest.  The  question  appears  to  be  one 
in  which  the  interests  of  property  owners  and 
those  of  the  public  are  in  danger  of  clashing. 
In  the  past  the  ratepayers  have  been  called  upon 
to  expend  money  in  the  repair  of  defective  roads 
sooner  than  they  should  have  been.  Many  look  upon 
this  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  rates  are  so  high. 
Most  experts,  and  those  who  have  made  a study  of 
the  question,  are  of  opinion  that  the  streets  should 
be  paved  (except  those  in  the  country)  and  the  foot- 
paths flagged,  and  that  in  all  cases  before  the  paving 
is  done  the  sewers  should  be  taken  up  and  examined 
and  relaid,  as  there  are  many  miles  of  street  that 
have  sewers  in  them  formed  of  old  rubble.  Many 
of  these  in  Sheffield  are  very  dilapidated  and  very 
leaky.  It  is  also  desirable  that  causeways  should  be 
flagged,  because  it  is  much  more  durable  than 
asphalte.  The  Sheffield  Corporation  themselves 
are  asking  for  54,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
some  of  the  old  macadamised  roads  and  recon- 
structing them  in  granite  sets.  During  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  according  to  statistics  recently  furnished 
to  the  corporation,  upwards  of  six  and  a-half 
miles  of  streets  have  been  taken  over,  and  plans 
are  now  in  band  dealing  with  the  dedication  of  six 
more  miles  of  streets.  These  six  miles  represent 
ninety  streets.  Many  of  these  are  at  present 
unpaved  and  unflagged,  and  in  an  unsanitary 
condition.  In  order  to  enable  the  subject  to  be 
fully  discussed  and  dealt  with,  the  Highway 
Committee  instructed  the  City  Surveyor  to  obtain 
particulars  respecting  private  street  works.  These 
have  been  obtained  and  summarised  from  a number 


of  other  towns.  From  the  statistics  given  it  appears 
that  only  in  two  out  of  the  twenty-two  towns  is 
macadam  allowed  except  in  special  cases,  and 
generally  sets  are  required  similar  to,  or  better  than 
those  used  in  Sheffield.  It  also  appears  that  in 
nearly  every  town  the  causeways  are  flagged,  the 
exceptions  being  where  either  blue  bricks  or  rock 
asphalt  are  allowed.  Notwithstanding  the  strong 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  the  Council 
decided  to  throw  it  over. — Sheffield  Independent. 

Completion  of  Burns'  Statue,  Ayr.— On  the 
21st  inst.  the  last  of  the  four  panels  at  the  base  of 
the  George  A.  Lawson  statue  of  Burns  was  unveiled 
by  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce,  formerly  United  States 
Consul  at  Edinburgh.  The  statue  was  unveiled  on 
July  8,  1891,  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  of  Blyths- 
wood.  Since  then  three  panels  have  been  placed  on 
the  plinth  or  die  of  the  monument.  These  were  : — • 
“Tam  o'  Shanter  at  the  Brig  o'  Doon,"  “The 
Cottar’s  Saturday  Night,"  and  “ The  Jolly  Beggars." 
The  fourth  panel  is  the  gift  of  twenty-five  Americans. 
Dealing  with  “The  Parting  of  Burns  and  Highland 
Mary,'1  the  panel  is  the  work  of  Mr.  George  E. 
Bissell,  an  American  sculptor  resident  in  Paris. 

Mosaic  Paving,  Ipplepen  Church,  Devon- 
shire.— Ipplepen  Church  floor  has  just  been  paved 
with  mosaic.  The  chancel  walls  have  been  cleaned 
and  freshly  coloured.  All  has  been  done  under  the 
guidance  of  Messrs.  Tait  & Harvey,  architects, 
Exeter,  and  the  work  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Packer, 
of  Newton  Abbot. 

Supply  of  Window  Blinds  to  the  Govern- 
ment.— Messrs.  Tidmarsh  & Sons,  of  Islington, 
have  obtained  the  contract  with  H.M.'s  Government 
for  the  supply  of  window  blinds  for  the  next  few 
years. 
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LEGAL. 

ALLEGED  BUILDING  TRESPASS: 

CASE  IN  THE  VACATION  COURT. 

The  case  of  Woodhead  v.  McDonough  on 
Tuesday  last  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew 
sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  it  being  a motion  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  committing 
an  alleged  trespass  on  the  plaintiff’s  premises,  in 
breaking  into  part  of  a wall  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
plaintiff’s  flue,  and  also  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  endangering  the  plaintiff's  premises  by  fire  or 
smoke. 

His  Lordship,  addressing  Mr.  Stuart  Smith,  who 
represented  the  plaintiff,  said  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  which  could  be  settled  by  him. 

Mr.  Stuart  Smith  replied  that  he  was  going  to 
suggest  to  his  learned  friend  who  represented  the 
defendant  whether  he  could  not  give  an  undertaking 
in  the  terms  of  the  latter  part  of  the  notice  of 
motion. 

His  Lordship  : “ Not  to  endanger"?  That  cannot 
be  done  unless  some  person  is  called  in  to  say 
whether  what  the  defendant  has  done  is  calculated 
to  endanger. 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  said  that  it  did  seem,  on 
the  evidence,  that  there  was  one  particular  fireplace 
which  had  caused  some  discomfort  to  the  plaintiff 
by  reason  of  the  defendant  having  burnt  shavings  in 
it.  The  defendant  would  undertake  not  to  burn 
shavings  in  that  one  particular  grate. 

His  Lordship  : Or  anything  else  ? 

The  learned  counsel  assented,  and  said  that  there 
was  an  empty  grate  which  would  be  filled  up. 

His  Lordship  : Is  that  the  worst  part  of  the  cause 
of  action  ? 

Mr.  Stuart  Smith  replied  that  there  were  two 
points  in  the  case.  One  was,  that  the  defendant  had 
broken  into  the  plaintiffs  flue. 

His  Lordship  : What  do  you  suggest  should  be 
done  ? 

Mr.  Stuart  Smith  said  that  he  should  suggest  that 
the  defendant  should  remove  an  obstruction  which 
he  had  placed  in  that  flue.  The  defendant  was 
building  a new  floor,  and  one  of  the  joists  supporting 
that  building  had  got  into  the  flue  and  so  obstructed 
the  chimney,  which  caused  it  to  smoke.  The 
defendant  had  built  a fireplace  on  his  first-floor,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  flue,  and  had  used  the  flue 
himself,  putting  in  a flag  which  covered  the  plaintiff's 
chimney,  causing  it  to  smoke. 

His  Lordship  said  that  he  was  afraid  he  could  not 
assist  either  of  the  learned  counsel  to  be  reasonable 
in  the  matter.  The  defendant  must  not  leave  the 
flag  there.  It  was  a very  important  matter  for  him, 
because  he  would  be  subject  to  damages  if  he  was 
wrong. 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  said  that  his  client 
wished  that  the  matter  might  stand  over  for  a fort- 
night in  order  that  he  might  in  the  meantime  reply 
to  the  plaintiff 's  evidence. 

His  Lordship  : No,  no  ; in  order  in  the  meantime 
that  you  may  do  your  best  to  remedy  the  defect.  I 
shall  not  expect  to  see  either  of  you  gentlemen 
again  in  this  case,  and  I sincerely  hope  I shall  not. 

I want  you  to  settle  this  matter  if  you  can,  and  I 
therefore  direct  that  it  shall  not  again  come  into  the 
paper  unless  you,  or  one  of  you,  certify  that  it 
must. 

In  the  event  of  a settlement  not  being  arrived  at, 
his  Lordship  directed  that  pleadings  should  be  de- 
livered during  the  Vacation,  and  gave  liberty  «o 
apply  to  expedite  the  trial. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


•Rectory 

•3ewe:age  and  Water  Supply  Scheme  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


St.  Nicholas  (Galway) 

Select  Vestry 

Liuslade  Parochial 
Committee 


101.  and  51 Sept.  25 


0 guineas  A 10  guineas  Oct.  8 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required.  * 


Well-Sinking.  Laverstock  Green  ......  I 

Cast-icon  Water  Pipes  and  Laying  (4,400 

yards) ' 

Extension  of  School.  Trewbart 


St.  Albans  R.D.C 

Morpeth  Corp. 


•Road-inaking  Works  

•Vagrant  Wards  at  Workhouse 

•Reconstruction  Hot-water  Apparatus  at 
Workhouse  

•Heating  Apparatus  at  Infirmary  ..  ..... 

Machine  Shop.  Testing  Department.  Ac. 
Rugby 


.,  ,.„rks.  Broughton 

Two  National  Schools.  Cappawhite, 

Tipperary  

Schools,  Harpfield  


•Wagons  and  Carts — 

•fuKemov-cl  of  Dust,' Ac.’  (2)  Supply 

Barges.  Ac  

•Branch  Post-office.  Stratfoid  

(Station  Buildings.  Wrangaton,  Devon  . 
- ' ie  Destructor  (4-cell) 


. .Wales) 

School  Board  

Sou  tbend-ou-Se*  Corp. 
Westhiimpnett  Union 


St.  Pancras  Guardians 


Rev.  J.  R.  Crrne  

Stoke-on-Trent  Sell. 

Board  

Tor.piay  Town  Council 


Schools.  R-pple. — . ...  -•••••• 

•Ward  Pavilions  and  Workshops.  8. 

Fever  Hospital 

•Saleshops,  Offices.  Ac.  Sheffield  

Reconstructing  Alb: rt  Pier  Head.  Jers 
•Apparatus  lor  Emptying  Cesspools 
ce  Reser  ' 


Islington  Vestry. . 
Com  of  H M Wks.  Ac 

O.  W.  Ry.  Co  . 

Southampton  Corp.  ., 
Barking  Hch.  Bd 


Serv 


lUpiyiog 

r.  Filter  Beds.  Ac 


Electric  Lighting  Works.  Ireland.. 


, Met.  Asylums  Boanl 
Trus.  lateO.  H.  Fosle 
1 Harh  Hr.  Ac  Coin. .. 

. Dartfor  1 R.D.C.  • 

. Great  TorrlogtomDcvc 

. Queenstown  T.C.  . . 


M.  Woolman  

Official 

A.  O.  Evans 

H.  Harlock  

ufficuii  

do. 

do. 

T W.  Willard 

| Jas.  Wilson 

R.  Scrivener  A Sons  .. 

H.  A.  Garrett 

1 Logsdail  A Beale 

Official  

do. 

do. 

W.  B.G.  Bennett  .... 
C.  J.  Dawson  

T.  W.  Aldwinckle 

Klockton  A Gibbs 

Official  

E.  R.  Boulter 

W.  C.  MedUnd  

R.  Haininoud  


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


School  Enlargement,  Whiteley  Wood  .... 

•Underground  Telephones.  Ac 

•Roadmaking  and  Sewer  Works  

'Lavatories— Boundary  Walls,  Ac 

•Water  Supply  Works 

Branch  Railway  Line,  Manchester  Ship 

Canal  

•New  Hospital  and  Reception  Wards  

•Temporary  Iron  Structures 

Farm  Buildings,  near  Petersfield.  Hants  . 

Residence,  Broaiway,  Peterborough  

Buiier-house,  Ac.  Underwcod,  Devon  

Chancel,  St.  Mark's  Church,  New  Swindon, 

Wilts  

Additions  to  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen 
Residence,  Paley-road,  Bowling,  Bradfol 

Yorka 

School  Buildings,  Great  Cressingham  

House,  Perranporth,  near  Truro | 

Two  Houses.  West  Cliir-terrace.  Harrogate 
Galvanised  Iron  Church.  Clam  Vale) 
Colliery,  near  Wylam,  Northumberland  1 
Three  Long  Sheds,  Church  Farm.  Deep  ug 
St.  Nicholas,  Lines 


By  whom  Required,  j 


Sheffield  School  Board  Official  - 

Manchester  Corp do 

Acton  Dist.  Council  . D.  J.  Ebbetts  . 

Exmouth  U.D.C J.  Johnson  ... 

Lyme  Itegis  Corp.  . ..  Witts  A Phillot 


Lancs  A V rks  Ry.  Co  Official  

Lancashire  Asy.  Bd.  . . Simpson  A Duckwc 
LondouLounty Council  , 

I AsylumB  Committee)  Official  .. 


Niclio'sou  ... 

T.  H.  Watson  

Plyinpton  8t.  MaryUu. 


W.  R Gou  der.. 
W.  Treveblau  . . 
F.  Shaw  


James  Arch  bold 

S.  A G.  Kingston  .... 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Teachers  of  Trade  Classes 
•Surveyor  


•Quantity  Purveyor  

• -..rveior  and  Englneerii 
•Surveyor. Ac.  ..  ..  .. 

•County  Surveyor  ship  .. 
•Mechanical  Engineer  .. 


. Wandsworth  Technical 

Institute  ScpB 

St.  Ge'.rge  the-Martyr 

Southwark  Vestry  . 2501.  Ao do. 

. Hackney  Union  ..I  

. Stockton-on-Tees  Corp. 1 1201 

. rhiopenham  U D C . 1201 

Civil  Service  Counnrs.  ■ , 

• I West  Ham  Council....  2001.  Ac 


Those  marked,  urith  an 


asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Cimpetitions,  p.  Iv.  Gjntrxc't,  pp.  lv-i  vl.,  ’ 


, rill,  and  xviii.  Pub.ic  Appointments,  p.  xvi.  . 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Edinbukgh  Joiners  and  their  Wages.— A 
meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Master  Builders, 
Association  was  held  on  the  22nd  inst  in  Dowell  s 
Rooms,  Edinburgh-Mr.  D.  Heron,  President,  m 
the  chair — to  consider  the  demand  of  the  workmen 
for  an  increase  of  £d.  per  hour  in  their  wages  from 
8d  to  8M.  There  was  a large  gathering,  and  after 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  state  of  trade  and 
of  the  labour  market  did  not  warrant  an  increase. 

Building  Dispute,  Swansea.— A deputation 
from  the  Swansea  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Associa- 
tion waited  on  the  Coiporation  Committee  at  the 
Town  Hall  recently  to  allege  that  the  contractors 
for  the  new  market  were  violating  clauses  in  their 
contract  by  employing  men  other  than  local,  and  by 
naving  carpenters  8d.  an  hour,  whereas  the  trades 
Sion  rate  of  wages  was  8Jd.  The  Commtuee 
found  they  had  no  power  to  deal  with  the  question. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  August  31. 


Northern  Architectural  Associatioi 
Matthew's  Church,  Newcastle. 


Tuesday,  September  3. 

.........  -at  fo*  Sani.^.j  _ 

Hewlett  on  “ Elementary  Bacteriology. 

ing  address 
“History, 


Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officer,). 

^ tt  1 . . . ..  — 11  ri.m.niorv  Rn rtenolotrx 

8 Glasrcnv  Architectural  Association.- Ope 
by  ihe  President,  Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson,  M.A. 

Archeology,  & Art.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  4. 

Builders' Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Instiiution.- 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  September  6. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers).— 

Mr.  J.  Castell-Evans,  F.I.C.,  on  “Elementary  1 hysics 
and  Chemistry  : Mechanical  Physics.  —I.  8 pm. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— Visit  to  the  Sunlight 
Soap-works  at  Bebington. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

,5  834.-Ba.CK-s  : H.  KW.-This  invention  relMsIO 
ihe  production  of  improved  bricks  from  plastic  clays.  The 
clay  is  first  mixed  with  some  kind  of  combustible  material, 


by  preference  dust-bin  or  similar  refuse,  and  burned.  The 
burnt  clay,  together  with  a proportion  of  unburnt  plastic 
clay,  is  then  ground.  The  mixture  maybe  used  by  itself, 
or  with  the  addition  of  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks. 

17,522. — Bolts:  W.  Crombie  and  others. — This  inven- 
tion refers  to  a mortice-bolt  chiefly  applicable  to  stable 
doors.  A bolt  which  slides  in  a horizontal  slot  has  two 
studs,  or  projections,  which  extend  to  the  inside  and  out- 
side respectively.  Slots  are  provided  for  the  studs  to  work 
in,  one  slot  being  turned  upwards  at  each  end,  and  the 
other  slot  turned  downwards  to  form  recesses  in  which  the 
studs,  being  weighted,  may  catch  and  prevent  the  bolt 
from  being  moved  by  a horse  or  other  animal. 

17,613.— Hinges  : E.  Spinney. — Pertains  to  a hinge  in 
two  parts  for  boxes,  &c.  One  part  is  formed  with  a longi- 
tudinal ridge  or  head,  which  is  capable  of  pivotling  in.a 
corresponding  groove  in  the  other  part.  A slot  is  made  in 
this  groove,  and  a neck-piece,  having  an  enlarged  head, 
moves  therein,  and  holds  the  lid,  to  which  the  hinge  is 
applied,  in  position. 

i7i865.— Water-Closets  : W.  Whitaker.—  Deals  with 
the  tipper-boxes  of  waste-water  closets  which  tip  auto- 
matically, and  consists  in  casting  or  moulding  to  the  tipper 
two  lugs  or  projections,  which,  during  the  process  of 
tipping,  come  in  contact  with  buffers  of  indiarubber,  which 
suddenly  check  the  movement  and  cause  the  water  to  be 
thrown  out  with  force. 

3,095. — Gold  Paint  : J.  Tennant  and  otliers.— Per- 
tains to  the  manufacture  of  gold  paint  for  interior  gilding. 
One  gallon  bleached  linseed  oil  is  mixed  with  litharge  and 
sugar  of  lead,  and  highly  boiled.  After  cooling,  it  is 
hermetically  sealed  in  iron  flasks,  and  allowed  to  lie  for 
some  time.  Benzol  and  benzine  are  afterwards  added  at 
different  periods,  and  finally  gold  bronze  in  the  proportion 
of  eight  pounds  to  one  gallon. 

10,682.— Seats  : W.  Zeggert.—X  seat  or  bench  which 
mny  be  used  for  divers  purposes.  Consists  of  two  frames 
adapted  to  be  slid  one  into  the  other,  and  provided  with 
legs.  A rack  is  fixed  on  the  frame,  and  a movable  part  of 
said  frame  is  provided  with  a strut  which  engages  with  the 
rack  and  holds  the  movable  part  which  forms  the  back,  at 
any  angle. 

13,154.— Walls  : M.  Church—  Relates  to  an  improved 
compound  for  coating  and  decorating  walls,  and  for  the 
production  of  casts,  mouldings,  &c.  Consists  of  a com- 
pound formed  by  heating  calcined  gypsum,  and  adding 
animal  glue  in  liquid  form,  with  or  without  a small 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
August  12. — 15,130,  J-  Brindley,  Ceramic  Tiles.— 15,167, 
C.  Voltz,  Vaulting-Dearer  or  Girder-facings,  Building- 
blocks,  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.— 15,173,  H.  Ostermann, 
Stoves. 

August  13. — 15.191,  E.  Radclyffe,  Window. — 15,200, 
T.  Smith,  Ventilation  of  house  drains,  sewers,  &c.— 15,231, 
W.  Buck,  Hollow  Walls,  and  the  method  of  constructing 
them,  and  in  hollow,  tubular,  or  perforated  bricks  there- 
for, ar.d  in  the  application  thereof  for  ventilating,  heating, 


and  warming  purposes. — 15,241,  W.  Blair,  Window-catd 
or  Sash-fasteners. 

August  14.-15,256,  G.  Anderson,  Sash  - frame! 
Windows.— 15,299,  Ihe  Simplex  Window  Fitting  J 
Limited,  and  P.  Daw,  Fastenings  for  Window-sashesB 
August  15. — i5.333i  C.  Bush,  Roofing  Tiles.— 15,9 
M.  McNamara,  Flushing  Cisterns. 

August  16. — 15,385,  F.  Gibbons,  Fanlight  Openerj 
!5i393i  S.  Mason,  Syphon  Flushing  Cisterns.— 15,41a 
and  J.  Rushwortb,  Stone  Sawing  Machinery.— 15 « 

G.  Wright,  Appliance  for  use  in  the  erection  of  Scaffal 
&c. — 15,458,  A Diederichsen,  Wood  Planing  and  Milli 
Machines. — 151463,  J.  Chalmers,  Door-fasteners. 

August  17. — 15,488,  R.  Strong,  Artificial  Marble,  Sto 
Wood,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

13,687,  W.  Adcock.  Drain  and  Sewer  Pipes.— 1® 

H.  Vick,  Water  Closets.  — 14,187,  A.  Hirsch,  VitreousiA 
ficial  Stone. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.  ■ 
{Open  to  Opposition  /or  Tvjo  Months.)  ! 
17,701,  A.  Lyster,  Excavating  and  Dredging  Apparal 
— 19i32S.  T.  Mossman,  Fireproof  Floors  and  Roofs 
19,711,  B.  Dawson,  Kilns  for  Burning  Pottery,  Bricks.l 
2,354>  T.  Jeffery,  Door  or  Portiere  Rods. — 13,66™ 
Bruns,  Roofing  Tiles. 

1 \ 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERT 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT.  j 

August  15. — By  Debenhatn,  Ten* son,  d^  Co.  (at  S< 
borough)  : Two  freehold  cottages,  Staintondale,  Vorl 
and  8 a.  3 r.  3 p.,  390/.  ; “High  Peak  Farm,”  and  9! 
3 r.  14  p.,  f..  r.  47 /.,  1,000/.  ; two  enclosures  of  la 
Cloughton,  Yorks.,  12  a.  or.  39  p.,  f.,  80/.;  “ Skel 
Bank  Wood,”  Fylingdales,  Yorks.,  containing  4 a.  3 r., 
60/.  ; “Prospect  Farm,”  Staintondale,  Yorks.,  contain 
38  a.  1 r.  32  p.,  f.,  700 1. 

August  16.  — By  Debenhatn , Tewson,  &•  Co. 
Sunderland)  : “ Salem  House,"  Salem-st.,  Sunderla 
c.,  r.  45/.,  700/.;  “Salem  Cottage, *'  c.,  r.  24/.,  415/- 
Tavistock-pl.,  c.,  r.  25/.,  530/.  ; 55  to  59,  63  and 
Tatham-st  , c.,  r.  148/.,  2,405/. 

August  20. — By  Bean,  Burnett,  dr5  Eldridgt •" 
Westow  Hill,  Norwood,  f.,  r.  tool.,  2,460/. 

August  22. — By  IV.  R.  Manning  &r>  Co. : 14  10 
even,  Dundonald-rd.,  Wimbledon,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  ij 
120/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  free! 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i-g-r- 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  r« 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq. 
square;  pi  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  ciesce 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
reenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0 
cak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0 
equola.U.S.  ft.  cu  i/io 
|sh,  Canada  load  s/15/0 

irch,  do 3/5/0 

lm,  do 3/10/0 

ir.  Dantsic,  &c.  z/15/0 

ak.  do 3/15/0 

Canada  6/0/0 

inc,  Canada  red  0/0/0 

1D0.  Yellow  2/15/0 

ath,  Dantsic.  fath  4/10/0 
ISt.  Petersburg. . 5/0/0 

fainscot,  Riga, 

,&c.,  log 4/10/0 

Idessa,  crown 4/10/0 

leals,  Finland 
and  & iststd  too 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  .. 

!Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 
i 1st  yellow  . . . 9/10/0 

Do.  and  yellow  7/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0 

Swedish 7/0/0 

White  Sea 7/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  rst  aa/o/o 

Do.  do.  and xfi/io/o 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  8/5/0 

I Do.  Spruce,  rst..  9/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 

(New  Brunswick 
fattens,  all  kinds 
Mooring  boards, 
sq.,  r In.  prep. 


7/0/0 

7/0/0 

7/0/0 


6/10/0  ■ 
6/0/0 
5/0/0  : 


lOther  qualities— 
edar,  Cuba.. ft. 
iHonduras,  Sic. 
ahogany,  Cuba 
St  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 

1 Mexican  do.  do. 

| Tobasco  do.  io. 


0/9/6 

0/6/6 

0/4/6 


/S» 
r 5/0/0 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian. . „ 0/0/3  0/0/0 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  3,6,8  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/«3/6  5/15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 
in  Wales . . . . .. . . 5/3/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

COPPHR  — British 
cake  and  ingot  50/15/0  51/5/0 
Best  selected  ..  51/15/0  53,5/0 
Sheets,  strong..  57/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili  bars 47, a '6  47/7.6 

YELLOWM'TALlt  0/0/4-5/16  0/0/45 
L F.  A D-Pig, 

Spanish  ....ton  rr/o/o  11/2,6 
English  com. 

brands  ti/1/3  11/39 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 
and  upwards  ..  ra/o/o 

Pipe  12/10/0  0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet  ton  18/to/o  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon. 

tagne »9/o/o  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits.....  65/10/0  66/0/0 

Australian ..  66/12/0  67/0/0 

English  Ingots.  67/10/0  68 '0/0 

Banca 65/10/0  65  15/0 

Billiton  65  0/0  05  5' 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  ao/15  o ar/a*6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  23/1 5 'o  34 '0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 33/15/0  33/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  22/15/0  0/0/0 

Rapcseed,  English 

pale a2,'o/o  0/0/0 

Do.  brown  ao/io/o  ao/15/o 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/10/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  21 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/9/0 

Do.  black 4/6/0 

TAR — Stockholm 

barrel  c/>9’6 
Archangel 0/14/6  o/r/o 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
»uld  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
/ than  10  «.w.  Thursdays.] 

ABERDEEN  (N.B  ).— For  the  erection  of  two  houses.  Ballater 
<1  Aboyne.  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Wm.  Dyack,  Burgh 
tvevor,  Town  House,  Aberdeen: — 

Masonry.  — J.  Burgess  & Sons. 

Aboyne .£149  10  7— each. 

Carpentry. — R.  Harper.  Kincardine 

UN  tel  97  13  0 — at  Ballater. 

Ditto  ditto  94  ra  o— at  Aboyne. 

Slating. — B.  Mitchell,  Ballater  ....  19  7 o—  at  Ballater. 

Ditto  ditto  10  16  o— at  Aboyne. 

Plastering. — VV.  Mitchell,  Ballater  a8  17  5 — each. 


AMBRIDi 

inbridge, 

[H.  Prime  6 


Joinery. — Walter  Kellelt  

Plumbing.— M.  Slinger  & Son 

Plastering. — J.  & W.  Batos  

Stating. — Hill  & Nelson 

[All  of  Bradford.] 


ROMLEY.— Accepted  for  rebuilding  stables  and  coach-house 
he  " Plough  Inn."  Bromley  Common,  Kent,  for  Whitbread  & 
, Ltd.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  architect  and  surveyor.  Bedford-row 
lse,  W.C.  : — 

Knight,  Sidcup .£889 


. ..£1,061  I J.  WiUmolt  & Sons  » . . 
■ "60  ^ • Accepted. 


[AU  of  Cambridge.] 


ARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  warehouse  and  offices,  50  and  51 
>rge-street,  Cardiff,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Milner.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jonti 
liards,  & Budgen,  architects,  18.  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff: — 

tey  & Co .£3,775  o o I Shepton  & Son  ....£3,475  10 

’.  Davies 3,650  o o David  Davies 2.420  o 

r & Son 2,638  o o E.  R.  Evans  Bros...  a. 400  10 

& Bardo  2,506  o o William  Thomas&Co.  2,263  o 

x Sc  Wells 2.497  0 0 I James  Allen  * 2,163  o 

* Accepted. 

[Architect's  estimate,  £2,200  7s.  gd  ] 


AYLESBURY— For  repaving  Cambridge-slreet,  for  the  Aylesbury  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bradford,  Surveyor,  Aylesbury:— 


Ward  & Cannon,  Aylesbury  * 

Thomas  Free  Sc  Son  

W illiain  Lee  St  Son 

' & Smith 

Wadey 


EL .... 

Hockton  Brti 


Relaying 

Granite 

Setts. 


New  5 in. 
by  3 in. 
Monntsorrel 
Granite 


Labour  taking  up  and  relaying  setts,  6d.  per  square  yard 


Gully  Pans 


Connecting 
Gullies  t~ 


• Recommended  for  a . ceptance. 


Cochrane,  Grove,  & 

Co.  .............  .£42.937  >3  o 

Macfarlane  & Co. . . 37,683  2 6 
Stanton  Iron  Works  35.475  ° 0 
Clay  Cross  Works..  33,000  o o 
D.  Stewards  St  Co.  32,480  o o 
Cochrane  & Co.  ..  31,662  10  0 
Cast-in 

A.  Dodman £90  5 


supply  of  cast-iron  pipes  and  cement, 
Pipes. 

| Maclaren  & Co.  ..£31,' 632  o o 
o Staveley  Iron  and 
6 Coal  Co  31.332  17  0 


(half quality)  ....  18,551  1 


. Bagshaw  & Son  76 


kley  Iron  WcrksCo. 

W.  Lucy  c6  o 

Stanton  Iron  Works  Co.  • 64  16 

• Accepted. 


ERITH  (Kent).-  For  laying  rtj  miles  of  seweri  foi 
District  Council.  Contract  No.  r.  Mr.  G.  Chattel  tv 
46.  Queen  Anne's  Gate. 

D.  Shanks  

W.  Limit 

Perry.  & Co 3'-3'o 

-■-.6. 

-7-779 


Cooke  & Co 

J.  Dickson  

r.  Adams  

Baldry  lerburgh  .. 


E & »V.  lies  . . 


G.  Bell 24.  . 

Kirk  & Randall 23,960 

G.  Osenton,  Wes  ter  ham  • 23.037 

W.  Lunliffe 22.155 

H.  B.  & A.  F.  James  ....  2t,i69 

J.  Shunn  31.717 

Accepted. 


FOOTSCRAY. — Accepted  for  sundry  alterations  and  repairs  to 
ie  " Red  Lion  ” public-house,  Footscray,  for  Whitbread  St  Co., 
Ltd.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  architect  and  surveyor,  Bedford-row 


GODALMING. — For  making-up  Latimer-  and  Carlos-roads,  fer 
the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Samuel  Welnian,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Church-street,  Godaiming.  Quantities  by  Borough  Surveyor  : — 

Free  & Sons £413  10  o|G,  A.  Franks  £333  15  o 

W.  H.  Wheeler 395  9 7 Streeter  Bros.,  East 

S.  Kavanagh  381  9 1 | Croydon* 329  18  6 

• Accepted. 


1 improved  sanitary  system,  &c., 


297  o | W.  Mills  (accepted)", 


'for exterior  painting  of  Lant-street  Board 
tect  • ’ f°r  lhe  t>cho°1  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bauey,  Archi- 

ft'iX8'05-  £'59  | Nightingale  £98 

<32  Johnson  & Co ..."  02 

, ° \ *3°  I Kid-Kent  Building  Co m 

Leek  A.  Hooker 124  J Marchant  Sc  Hirst  gj' 


«Jh???°?i:-£0.r  eftS'ior  painting  of  Netherwood-street  Board 
School,  for  the  School  Board  lor  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  /wchi- 

Ycrbuiy  St  Son 318  o o I Chinchin  £176  ic  o 

Chappell  192  o 0 c.uwys | 

”a/i”w  i»9  10  o Marchant  & Hirst 14s  0 o 

=>all« >S>4  .0  o j Eady ! JJ*  “ $ 


LONDON— For  exterior  and  interior  painringof  Victoiia-plzce 
Arcln  eCh°°  ' '°r  U‘e  bch00‘  Boa,d  fur  London.  Mr.  i . J . BaUey% 

S U‘?Sd- £559  I McCormack  £.,, 

Marchant  & Hirst ,6y  | T.  Cruwys  ..Vi 


fXLari°i  Pain,inS  of  Pritchard  s-road  Board 
Arcffitect-L  s ° Boa,d  lor  Condon.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey., 

£245  I White  & Son  / 

202  1 Mavrhanr  SO  Hire  ‘ 


1exfteri?r  r|P,airs,  and  Painting  of  Farncombe- 
treet  Board  School  for  ,],«  School  Board  lor  London.  Mi.  T. 


LONDON— For  r_ 

for  the  School  board  ior  Londoi 


GOSPORT— For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  The  Avenue, 
lverstoke,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Churcber.  Mr.  Harry  A.  F.  Smith,  archi- 
Gcsport.  Quantities  by  the  architect 


W.  R.  Light  & 
W.  Hill  & Co. 
W.  Ward  .... 


■ ••£=.495  I J-  Croad 

. . . 2,395  Chas.  Sear  & S 
3.395  I C.  M.  Dash*  . 
• Accepted. 


HARROGATE. — Accepted  for  Pannal  Schools,  Harrogate. 
T.  A.  Buttery,  architect  :— 

Masonry. — J.  Stephenson,  Harrogate £1,900  o e 

Joinery. — J.  Walker  & Sons,  Rawdon  720  o o 

Plumbing. — T.  Dickenson,  Middlesbro' 262  o a 

Plastering.— Lay  cock  Bros.,  Hariogate  166  o o 

Stating. — J.  & W.  Baynes,  Harrogate  389  o 0 

Painting. — Geo.  Dent,  Harrogate  64  12  5 

£3,501  12  5 


shops.  Market-place,  for  Mr.  Robt.  Sheldon.  Mr.  Henry  Harper, 
"cnitect,  Market-place,  Nottingham.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 

W.  Oldershaw  & Son,  Hcanor £1.650 


Imith  & Son  .. 
Mills  


|J-otway* £*.445  ■ 

I G.  J.  Kirk  1,279  1 

• Accepted. 


HISELHURST. — For  the  erection  of  stabling,  &c.,  to 
ger's  Head”  Hotel,  for  Mrs.  Griffiths.  Mr.  B.  W.  Adkin, 
itect.  14,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E.C.  :— 

b.  Leng £530  I H.  L.  Holloway £514 

1 Otway 5*9  W.  Mills  (accepted) 439 

jC  night 522  | 


rilSELHURST— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  man's  rooms, 
! stabling  and  entrance-gates  to  the  "Tiger's  Head  " Hotel,  for 
I Griffiths.  Mr.  B.  W.  Adkin,  architect,  14,  Queen-st 
tpside,  E.C. 

W.  Mills  £,6: 


'ULSDON  (Surrey). — For  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
lham  Otphanage,  Coulsdon,  Surrey.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman, 
jtect,  42.  Poultry.  E C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Goss.  16,  John- 
t.  Bed  ford-row,  W.C.  1 

tone  & Sons  £3.773  I Higgs  & Hill  £3  420 

pwlem  & Co 3,692  W.  Scrivener  & Co 3,319 

■ Nightingale 3.678  | Perry  & Co 3,200 

& Bon.. 3,550  S.  R.  I. amble  3,153 

aurvnee  & Son 3,550  I Patman  & Fot lier ingham . . 3,Ui 

!°Jce  3.484  | 


. Ritson,  C.E.,  Gas 


KENDAL— F 

_as  Woiks.  for  the  Town  Council. 

Woiks,  Paikside-road,  Kendal 

Building,  Plastering,  and  Stating. 

Hill  & Dixon  £160  o o I J.  W.  Howie,  Gilling 

I Gate* £1071: 


£'33  ' 


Join 


thing.  Painting,  and  Glazing. 

..£63  10  3 | W.  Jackson,  Kendal  • £59  17  : 
Iron-wort. 


painting  of  Canal-road  Board  School 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Aichuect  — 

Stevens  Bits £.21  i0  > 

Grover  St  Son 118  0 o 

Staines  & Son It8  o cv 

Maichant  Sc  Hirst 99  0 o 


LONDON— For  the  erection  of  stables,  engine  - 
hay-tott,  See..  Douglas-street.  Vauxhall  Bridge-road  lor 
Gail.-.  Mr  Arthur  A.  Kemp,  architect.  82.  Vauxhall  Bi 
Quantities  by  architect  — 

Alfred  £s.C29  s I Goldfinch  

C. Ionian  Sc  Co 4338  o I Baitley.  Socs,  .S 

Castle 4 249  o Holness 

1 ..-scenes 4 2^0  c | Cornelius* 

rorteaque « 160  01 

• Accepted  subject  to  modification. 


LONDON— For  new  shop-front  a 

Triais,  S.E.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman.  , 

Quantities  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Goss,  16,  John-stieet,  Bediord-ro 

t- Toms  £389  | H.  Brown 

T.  Dame  11 384  | J.  Harvey 

W.  Shuimur 365  J.  U.  Richardson 

■! APPif.^y  _• 355  J • MacLachlan  Sc  Sons 

330  I J.  Lidstone  Sc  Son  ... 


H.  J.  Williai 


24.  Stamfoid-street.  Black- 
ichitect,  42,  Pcultiy,  E C 
W.C.":— - 
•••£297 


Brompton  :- 

West  Bros. £6.252  1 

J.  L.  Tiueman  6 100  . 

A.  W.  Joidan 5.800  1 

J.  Wilford  5,600  o.  mu- 

E.  E.  Smilh  \ , „ | F.  Hammond  

A.  Weymouth.  J >5°°  0 | G.  E.  D.  Woollard  t 

[Architect's  estimate.  £5,3:0.] 

• Accepted.  J Withdrawn. 


NEWCASTLE  (Staffs.)— For  the  erection  of  five  houses  North- 
— e-place^  Mr.  Elijah  Jcnes,  architect,  10,  Albion-street,  Hanley. 


LONDON.  - 

Finchley.  Mr.  Thomas  Dinwiddy,  1 . 

Killingback £257  | Wills  . 


: Belle  Vue,  East 


LONDON— For  sundry  alterations,  repairs  and  decorations,  to 
Lewisham  Cemetery,  for  the  Burial  Board,  Palish  of  Lewisham. 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  architect  and  surveyor,  Bedlord-row  House 
W.C.  : — 

Amos £523  0 I Bennett £347  0 

W.  & D.  Brown 425  15  Mills,  Westcoinbc-park*  331  o 

Sykes 4'5  o|  ‘Accepted. 


LON  DON. — For  sundry  alterations  and  repairs  to  “ M anor  Lodgp. ' 
OlQ-road,  Lee,  S.E.,  for  Air.  J.  W.  Fox.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  arcl.i- 
veyor,  Bedford-row  House,  W.C. : — 

Kennard  Bros.  — £592  Menard  £431 

Watt  587  Muriay,  Wappir.g* 420 

c: a-  497  | • Accepted. 


Simmonds. . 


LON  DON— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  three  villa-residences  o 
the  "Woodlands"  Estate,  Peckham  Rye,  for  Messrs  Simpsor 
Palmer,  & Winder.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  architect  and  survey 01 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— For  alterations,  &c.,  to  Primitive- 
Methodtst  Chapel,  North  Seaton.  Messrs.  Davidson  & Bendke. 
architects,  33.  Grainger-street  West,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  •— 


NEWPORT  PAGNELL— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings; 
or  thp  Srhnnl  Rna.H  m Newport  Pagnell  (Bucks.).  Mr.  Wm.  Hull 
Northampton.  Quantities  by" 


,£9.680  o o I Green  Bros £8,s5o  o > 

9,23s  14  0 | Fathers 8 393  16  o 

8.957  ° 0 1 Heap  8,343  o » 

8,683  o o I Sturgea  & Sons 8,17x18  3 


ORPINGTON  iKenl).— Accepted  for  additions  and  repairs  to 
arm  buildings.  Mr.  St.  Pieire  Harris,  architect,  &c.,  8,  Iron- 
uonger-lane,  E.C..  and  Orpirgton  : — 

Somerford  & Son,  Orpington £298 


ORPINGTON  (Kent). — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a pair  si 
labourers'  cottages,  and  for  other  works  of  repair,  &c.  Mr.  St. 
Pierre  Harris,  aichitect : — 

S'.ebbings  & Pannett,  Sidcup £454 
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ORPINGTON  (Kent).— For  additions  and  alterations  to  houses. 
Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  &c.,  8,  ironmonger-lane,  E.C.,  and 
Orpington : — 

Gregory  & Co £2.127  I Somerford  & Spn.Chap- 

W.  A.  Grubb  1,810  | ham  and  Orpington*.  .£1.699 

Lawrence  & Son  1,750  I * Accepted. 

ORPINGTON  (Kent).— Accepted  for  erection  of  two  detached 
cottages.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  &c.,  8,  Ironmonger-lane, 
E.C. : — 

Somerford  & Son 

[No  competition.] 


fane.  E.C. . and  Orpington 


Somerford 


PADIHAM  (Lancs.).— For  the  erection  of  semi-detached  villa- 
residences.  Burnley-road.  Padiham.  for  the  Rev.  J.  Lee  and  Mr. 
W.  Helm.  Mr.  V.  Dunkerley,  architect.  Padiham  and  Burnley. 
Quantities  by  architect :— 

Benj.  Smith £800  I Foster  & Sons £47 

Wadding  ton  & Bertwistle..  340  I 


PAIGNTON.— For  the  erection  of  stores,  stabling,  and  dwelhng- 
Ciouse  adjoining  G.  W.  Railway  Goods  Yard,  for  Mr.  W. 
Limbshead.  Mr.  W.  G.  Couldrey,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Vincent  Catterraole  Brown  :— 

E.  P.  Bovey £2,095  I H-  p-  Rabbich £>.9°i 

R Harris  . « Hv.  Webber  & Son, 

C.  & R.  E.  Drew  1,986  | Paignton  (accepted)  ....  1,868 


ROTHERHAM.— For  the  erection  of  police  offices  and  courts,  for 
Che  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Rotherham.  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Lovell,  architect,  46,  Qi  ‘ T 


Chadwick ,£n.57° 


:s  Sc  Co... 

G.  H.  Smith 

«..  Snell 

W.  Binns 

Thornton  & Son.. 


et,  London 


S.  Warburton £9,100 

A.  T.  Ripley 9.°95 

Richard  Snell,  Rother- 
ham*  9.C90  ' 

H.  Arnold  & Son t ....  8,785 


j Withdrawn. 


SOUTHPORT. -For  the  erection  of  the  first  portion  of  exten- 
sions to  " Belle  Vue,”  Southport,  for  Sir  George  A.  Pilkington,  J.P. 
Mr.  C.  Sydney  Ingham,  architect,.  Southport.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — . _ _ . _ r 

Fairbridge  & Hatch£3,a95  ° o J.  Fenton  & Son.. ..£3.100  o 0 

W.  H.  Foster  3.231  3 o Duxfield  Bros.*  .. . . 3.C99  >7  & 

Wishart  & living  ..  3.130  0 o|  ‘Accepted. 

[All  of  Southport.] 


SPENNYMOOR  (Durham).— For  the  erection  of  business  pre- 
mises. High-street,  for  Mr.  Dodshon.  Mr.  H.  Henry,  architect,  11, 
is'orth  Bailey.  Dirt 


Robert  Telfer,  Craddock-sti 


SWANLEY  (Kent).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  six  cottages  at 
Moultain  Hill.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  &c.,  8,  Ironmonger- 
lane.  E.C..  and  Orpington :— 

Stebbings  & Pannett  


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  L.  F.— R.  S.  D.  (amounts  should  have  been  stated).— " Un- 
decided" (should  have  given  your  name  and  address).— H.  C. 
(amount  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  ‘Thb  Builder, 'London. 
THE  INDEX,  with  TITLE-PAGE,  for  Volume  LXVIII.  Jan.  to 
June,  1895)  was  given  as  a supplement  with  the  number 
forjuly  13. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 


READING  CASES  (Clothl.  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each,  also 
THE  SIXTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound). 

price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS1  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


e Office,  will  be 


CHAkGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adi 


_ e Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under......  is.  id. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

,*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 


of  " THE  BUILDER,"  No.  46.  Catherii 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  op  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  is  im- 
possible in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF- 
PAST ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  Intended  for  the  front  Page 
should  b 1 In  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


IPIES  ONLYshould  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  "TheBullder,"  may  ^zReplies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C .,/ree  0/ 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
t ogether  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


y Post  (carefully  packed),  t 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TENBURY.— For  the  executi 
for  the  Rural  District  Council. 

Hill  Chambers,  Shrewsbury  :— 

Contract  t ( Tanks J, 

T.  Preece £i.oSo  16  8 | T.  Brown.  Shrews- 

H.  Roberts  1.018  2 o bury  (accepted)  ...  .£809  o 0 

W.  L.  Meredith....  93«  >9  >°  5'  : 7??  2 11 

Davies  & Son 9*5  5 9 I C.  Edwards 79&  o 0 

Per  Ton.  p Accepted 

Jron  Pipes.— H.  Roberts,  West  Bromwich  £4  3 °| 

Pipe  Laying.—  ,.  ..  ..  ••  j Schedule 

J dives  and  Hydrants.— Blakeborough  & Sons,  of  Prices_ 

Brighouse  -* 


Telephone  No.  270. 


WAKEFIELD.— Accepted  for  spinning  mill,  chimney  stock, 
other  buildings,  at  Wakefield,  for  Messrs.  Alfred  Haley  cY  Co. 
William  Watson,  architect,  Wakefield:— 

Excavating , Brick,  and  Stonework.— Bagr-"  -> 

Bros 

Slating. — Wm.  Atkinson 

Plastering. — T.  C.  Tattersall . 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.  — Bramald  & )-£6, 

Broadhead I 

Plumbing  and  Glazing.— Samuel  Atkinson 

Jron/ounding.— Harrison  & Hammond I 

Painting. — Chas.  Turner  & Sons  J 

[Seventy-two  Tenders  received]. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  The  Builder, 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


— j , — . — — igdon.,  - , • — j 

PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon.  &c..  26s.  per  annum.  Remittance* 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN1ER)  should  be  addressed  to 
the  publisher  of  “ THE  BUILDER,'  No.  46.  Catherine-street  W.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


DOULTING  STONE. 


CHARLES  TRASH  & SONS, 

(THE  DOULTING  STONE  COMPANY), 

DOULTING,  SH  BPTUJI  - MALLET. 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C. 


HAM  HILL  STONE: 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUR 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke* 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
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in  fact,  at  this  point  no  fewer  than  three 
periods  of  masonry  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished, and  which  are  shown  as  marked 
on  the  left  side  of  fig.  2. 

These  various  periods  can  be  clearly  made 
out  not  only  by  material  and  character  of 
masonry,  but  also  by  the  different  levels  they 
occupy.  In  the  early  Greek  work  of  period  1 
the  material  is  either  a hard  blue  calcareous 
stone  and  the  masonry  polygonal,  or  Piraeus 
are  of  no  less  stone  built  in  quadrangular  blocks.  Of 
importance  and  periods  2 and  3 the  foundations  only  remain, 
far  less  complex,  and  in  period  3 stones  of  all  kinds  are  built 
fhe  building  marked  A (fig.  1,  page  148  I in,  and  held  together  with  mortar.  As 
\e),  is  probably  of  Greek  date,  but  its  regards  the  different  levels,  the  floor  of  the 


E retrace  our  steps 
to  the  Areopagos, 
and  take  next  in 
order  the  build- 
ings on  the  left- 
hand  (east)  of  the 
main  road.  These 


lent  and  attribution  have  not  as  yet  been 
de  out.  Along  the  next  portion  of  the 
d the  rock  of  the  Areopagos  borders 
: closely  that  there  is  no  space  left  for 
1 building  of  importance  to  intervene, 
j,  where  the  actual  rock  crops  up  there 
1 marks  of  working  in  the  rock,  the  only 
[es  of  several  buildings  that  must  have 
:ered  this  corner  of  the  Areopagos.  In 
c place  the  markings  indicate  a circular 
icture  which  may  possibly  have  been 
Odeion  which  Pausanias  mentions 
r the  temple  of  Ares.  This  portion 
the  hill  has  not  yet  been  completely 
|ned  out.  At  T (fig.  1),  a small  frag- 
lt  of  an  early  limestone  wall  has  been 
id,  but  the  remains  are  insufficient  to 
:e  out  any  ground-plan.  The  building, 
i.tever  it  was,  abutted  on  the  cross-road 
climbs  the  steep  incline  almost  due 
!t,  and  that  borders  on  the  Dionyseion. 
It  this  cross-road  was  a public  road  is 
p,  both  from  the  fact  that  its  pavement 
1 been  renewed  again  and  again,  and 
from  the  existence  of  a drainage  canal 
iath  it. 

his  brings  us  to  what  is  topographically, 
irically,  and  mythologically  the  most  im- 
|ant  discovery  of  the  whole  excavations — 
the  triangular  precinct  marked  Dionyseion, 
t /hich  we  give  an  enlarged  plan  (fig.  2). 

I;  sanctuary — for  sanctuary,  as  we  shall 
e it  is— lies  substantially  lower  than  the 
lis  by  which  it  is  bounded,  and  is  sur- 
ifded  by  an  ancient  polygonal  wall  of 
I Stone  masonry,  and  measures  about 
{square  metres.  This  wall  is  fortunately 
!;  preserved ; it  is  marked  in  solid  black 
l'  on  the  plan,  and  must  be  carefully  dis- 
6|iished  from  the  later  quadrangular 
[ling  superimposed,  and  drawn  in  double 
g ne  (marked  Baccheion).  There  are, 


ancient  precinct  (period  1)  is  77’ 25  m.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  latest  (period  3)  runs 
to  a height  of  79^60  m.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  early  Dionyseion  had  in  Roman 
times  got  covered  over  with  dibris  2 mitres 
deep.  The  exact  level  of  the  early  Roman 
buildings  of  period  2 cannot  be  determined, 
as  the  level  of  the  floor  cannot  be  made  out. 

We  take  the  early  precinct  first,  though, 
of  course,  it  was  found  last,  and,  indeed,  it 
owes  its  excellent  preservation  to  the  fact 
that  it  fell  into  disuse  and  was  covered  in  at 
such  a comparatively  early  date.  The  main 
features  discovered  are  the  precinct  wall,  a 
central  altar,  and,  most  important  of  all,  a 
wine-press. 

The  precinct  wall,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  precinct  lay  deeper  than  the  streets  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  is,  almost  in  its  entire 
circuit,  a supporting  wall.  Originally  the 
difference  in  level  was  as  much  as  2 metres, 
and  this  difference  was  augmented  as  time 
went  on  and  the  level  of  the  roads  got  raised. 
At  the  north-west  corner  only  is  the  precinct 
level  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  road. 
The  material  of  the  wall  consists  throughout 
of  polygonal  blocks  of  blue  calcareous  stone, 
but  the  masonry  is  by  no  means  of  uniform 
excellence,  or  throughout  of  identical  date. 
The  difference  in  its  character  at  various 
points  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  wall  underwent  repairs 
at  various  periods.  On  the  east  and  north 
side,  where  the  higher  level  of  the  road 
caused  substantial  pressure,  the  wall  is  sup- 
ported by  buttresses,  of  which  some  still 
remain  intact ; only  one  can  be  certainly 
dated  as  of  good  Greek  period  ; the  rest 
from  their  indifferent  masonry  seem  to  have 
been  added  shortly  before  the  ancient  pre- 
cinct fell  into  disuse. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  whole  circuit 


of  the  wall,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  large 
entrance  gate.  The  only  feasible  place  is 
at  the  south  end  of  the  east  wall,  where 
there  seems  to  have  been  a break,  and  the 
temple  within  the  precinct  is  orientated  to 
face  this  way ; it  seems  likely  that  the  gate 
stood  here,  and  that  at  this  point  only  the 
precinct  was  accessible. 

Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  pre- 
cinct is  the  foundation  in  poros  stone 
(3  by  10  m.  square)  of  a large  altar  (fig.  3)  ; 


Fig.  3. — Enlarged  Plan  of  Base  of  Ancient  Altar. 


in  this  foundation  are  four  holes,  0^24  m.  in 
diameter,  and  o-io  m.  deep.  Of  these,  three 
remain  and  the  fourth  may  be  safely  sup- 
plied. These  holes  were  evidently  intended 
for  supports  on  which  the  actual  table  of  the 
altar  rested.  Allowing  that  the  table  slab 
overlapped  the  supports  about  0-20  m.  we 
should  get  an  altar  slab  of  roughly  2 metres 
square.  This  altar  itself  has  undergone 
restoration,  of  which  there  are  clear  traces. 
These  altar  tables  are  familiar  in  vase  paint- 
ings, and  seem  to  have  been  specially  in 
use  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos — moreover, 
the  actual  altar  slab  of  just  such  a table, 
2-31  m.  by  1 m.,  has  been  found  in  Attica, 
and  an  inscription  states  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  Dionysos  Auloneus.  An  altar 
step  of  a similar  character  to  this  in 
the  Dionyseion,  and  containing  two  round 
holes,  has  been  discovered  at  Eleusis,  and  a 
partially-preserved  inscription  proves  it  to 
have  belonged  to  an  altar.  Another  impor- 
tant point  remains.  On  the  west  step  of  the 
altar  foundation  a long  hole  is  sunk  in  the 
stone.  Its  length  is  0-49  m.,  its  breadth 
0-13  m.,  its  depth  0-08  m.  Close  to  it  is  a 
second  similar  hole,  part  of  which  is  broken 
away.  Its  purpose  is  obvious.  Both  on  the 
Acropolis  and  elsewhere  in  sacred  precincts 
such  holes  are  found,  which  served  to  con- 
tain stelae,  on  which  decrees,  &c.,  were  in- 
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Fit;.  2. — Enlarged  Plan  of  a Portion  of  the  Site  of  the  Excavations. 


scribed.  The  importance  of  this  in  relation 
to  Dr.  Dorpfeld's  argument  will  appear  later. 

The  date  of  the  altar  structure  cannot  be 
exactly  fixed,  but  from  its  level  and  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made,  it  clearly 
belongs  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
precinct,  and  with  this  agrees  the  fact 
that  a quantity  of  fragments  of  very  early 
vase-paintings  were  found  close  beside  it. 
The  altar,  though  in  the  plan  it  seems  in- 
volved in  the  wall  of  the  Baccheion,  has,  of 
course,  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  buried 
out  of  sight  when  the  Baccheion  was  built, 
and  the  wall  of  the  later  structure  went  clean 
across  it. 

At  the  point  marked  S (figs.  1 and  2)  a dis- 
covery was  made  which  makes  of  the  attribu- 
tion “ Dionyseion  ” a fact,  not  a theory.  Here 
the  excavators  came  on  a structure  so  far 
unique  in  the  history  of  discoveries  ; it  is 
nothing  less  than  a genuine  ancient  Greek 
wine-press.  It  consists  of  a walled-in  space 
470  m.  by  2‘8o  m.  This  space  is  carefully 
paved  with  a mixture  of  pebblestone  and 
cement,  and  is  inclined  to  one  corner  at  an 
angle  of  0 25  m.  At  this  lowest  point  is  a hole 
through  the  boundary-wall,  and  outside,  let 
into  the  pavement,  is  a large  vessel,  0-50  m. 
inside  diameter,  quadrangular  above,  round 
below,  which  can  have  served  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  collect  the  juice  pressed  lrom 
the  grapes  above.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
KpitTi'ip  virp\iivioQ  which  appears  on  vase 
paintings.  This  wine-press  is  in  every  re- 
spect exactly  similar  to  the  presses  in  use 
to-day  among  the  Greeks.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  wine-press  shows  clearly  that 
ait  some  time  or  another  it  was  rebuilt.  The 
later  structure  is  smaller,  and  ot  course  at  a 
higher  level,  having  been  superimposed  ; the 
paved  floor  of  both  structures  is  clearly 
visible. 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  earlier  wine- 
press, it  is  important  to  note  that  the  front 
wall  of  the  Lesche,  exactly  opposite  (on  the 
other  side  of  the  roadl,  is  of  precisely  similar 
masonry,  and  on  the  same  level.  As  the 
Lesche,  we  have  seen,  is  of  sixth  century 


B.c.  date,  the  wine-press,  in  its  earlier  phase, 
must  be  of  approximately  the  same  time. 
The  later  wine-press  is  at  a level  below  the 
Baccheion,  so  must  have  been  underground 
when  that  was  built.  It  should  be  noted 
that  below  the  earlier  wine-press  is  a pave- 
ment of  still  earlier  date,  so  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  could  the  Greek  wine-press  be 
in  part  pulled  to  pieces,  a yet  earlier  structure 
might  come  to  light. 

We  come  last  to  the  temple  in  the  south 
corner  of  the  precinct.  It  is  of  small  size 
(3-96  m.  by  5-40  m.),  and  consists  of  a quad- 
rangular cella  and  a narrow  pronaos.  From 
its  meagre  proportions,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  pronaos  contained  any 
columns.  Inside  the  cella,  fragments  of  an 
ancient  mosaic  pavement,  made  of  round 
pebbles  and  mortar,  have  been  found.  The 
level  of  this  pavement  (78-50  m.  above  the 
sea)  shows  that  it  was  constructed  in  rela- 
tion, not  to  the  floor  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment, which  is  about  one  metre  lower,  but  I 
to  that  of  the  two  roads  which  bound 
the  precinct  at  this  corner.  The  masonry 
of  the  little  temple  is  very  ancient  in 
character.  The  walls  are  of  polygonal 
and  the  blocks  are  of  calcareous  stone,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  unusually  large  size.  In  the 
foundations  of  the  side  walls  a few  porous 
blocks  occur.  There  are  no  steps  serving  as 
foundation  to  either  cella  or  pronaos.  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  concludes  that  in  all  probability 
the  temple  is  older  than  the  temple  of 
Dionysos  Eleuthereus  close  to  the  skenc  of 
the  theatre.  This  belonged  to  the  time  of 
Peisistratos  ; it  is  more  carefully  built  than 
the  newly-discovered  temple,  and  has  one 
step.  The  exact  date  cannot  be  fixed,  but 
one  thing  is  clear,  it  was  preceded  by  an 
earlier  building,  two  walls  of  which 
(marked  in  the  plan)  lie  beneath  its  founda- 
tions. 

The  relation  of  the  temple  to  the  precinct 
is  exceptional  and  noteworthy.  It  does  not 
lie  in  the  middle  of  the  precinct,  and  more- 
over it  is  separated  by  a wall  and  a door 
that  could  be  closed.  The  wall  of  separation 


is,  however,  apparently  later  than  th 
temple,  so  that  possibly  at  one  lime  th 
temple  stood  free  within  the  precinct.  Thi* 
peculiar  relation  is  explicable  on  ritual 
considerations.  The  temple  was  possiblj 
accessible  at  all  times,  whereas  the  precina 
was  normally  closed.  I 

We  have  here,  then,  as  perfect  a picturj 
as  possible  of  an  ancient  Dionysiac  sanctuary, 
a temenos,  a temple,  an  altar,  a wine-press. 
Two  further  points  must  be  noted  as  bearing 
on  the  question,  what  sanctuary  of  Dionysos 
we  have  here — the  precinct  has  no  entrance 
on  to  the  main  road,  and  within  it  no  votiv? 
offerings  of  any  sort  whatever  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

How  long  this  ancient  Dionyseion  remained' 
standing  cannot  unfortunately  be  exactly  de- 
termined, because  the  early  Roman  structure 
(marked  on  the  plan  in  thin  double  lines)  which 
superseded  it,  and  may,  indeed,  have  caused 
its  destruction,  cannot  be  dated.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  masonry  remaining  is 
roughly  analogous  to  that  of  the  foundations 
of  the  stone  proskenion  in  the  theatre  at 
Athens,  and  that  these  belong  to  the  first 
century  b.c.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
early  Roman  building  was,  like  the  later 
one,  a hall  for  the  Thiasos,  or  association  ot 
the  Iobacchoi.  Its  plan,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
made  out,  corresponds  with  the  later 
Baccheion,  to  which  we  now  turn.  The 
main  building  of  this  somewhat  complex 
structure  is  the  great  hall  of  the  lobacchorj 
a long  space  iS-8o  m.  by  11-25  m.,  with- 
a quadrangular  apse  to  the  east.  Ibe- 
building  technique  is  by  no  means  uniform 
on  the  west  side,  and  in  the  foundations  0 
the  inner  columns  no  mortar  is  employed, 
whereas  in  both  walls  and  foundations  on 
the  east  side  mortar  occurs.  The  structures 
in  the  middle  aisle,  which  seem  to  be  altars, 
are  wretchedly  built,  and  of  the  most  mis- 
cellaneous material. 

This  main  hall  has  two  rows  of  1°^ 
columns,  the  bases  of  which  are  for  the 
most  part  preserved.  They  divide  the  na 
into  a wide  central  aisle  and  two  narro 
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f.ide  aisles.  At  the  east  end  columns  with 
10  bases  extend  in  arch-shaped  fashion  up 
|o  the  door  of  the  apse.  The  purport  of  the 
jimall  semi-circular  structures  in  the  second 
ntercolumnal  spaces  remains  unexplained. 
■Jor,  indeed,  is  the  meaning  clear  of  the 
i; ltar-like  structures  already  mentioned,  and 
yhich  occur  in  the  middle  aisle.  The  main 
ntrance  to  the  hall  was  at  the  west  end, 
ipposite  the  apse.  The  apse  must  have  had 
wo  doors,  one  to  communicate  with  the 
lain  hall,  the  other  with  the  adjoining 
anctuary  of  Artemis.  Within  and  near 
lis  apse  several  altars  and  a quantity  of 
:ulptures  were  found.  Important  among 
lese  remains  is  a large  quadrangular 
tar,  which  has  on  three  sides  scenes 
dating  to  Dionysiac  sacrifices  worked  in 
.ink  relief.  The  technique  of  these  reliefs 
curious  , the  design  is  thrown  on  to  the 
-ound  in  careless  experimental  fashion,  with 
ttle  regard  as  to  the  space  to  be  filled,  but 
ie  figures  of  Satyrs,  a goat,  a bull,  are  full 
if  life  and  a certain  easy  grace.  These 
pliefs  will  shortly  be  published,  so  dis- 
pssion  may  be  reserved.  On  the  fourth 
de  is  an  inscription,  effaced,  but  still 


jgible  — Koj oorpoipov  Trapu  "Aprtpiv  — in 
I'chaistic  characters.  The  mention  of  Arte- 
is  is  important,  as  we  have  another  altar 
ith  the  inscription  ’A prepiSog  ’EptiOov  and 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  also  found  here. 
11  three  came  to  light  in  a small  chamber 
^joining  the  apse,  in  which  there  was  an 
par  built  of  brick,  and  round  the  walls  of 
jhich  were  a number  of  bases.  We  may, 
,erefore,  safely  conclude  that  there  was 
ere  close  to  the  Baccheion,  a late  Roman 
trine  of  Artemis,  which,  in  all  probability, 
tcceeded  to  the  early  cult  of  Artemis 
I Aij.iva.tg.  Below  this  Artemision  is  an  early 
flygonal  structure,  which  may  be  the  primi- 
te  sanctuary. 

In  the  apse  close  to  an  altar  still  standing 
[right,  decorated  with  boukrania  and  fruit 
reaths,  and  with  an  inscription  unfor- 
hately  effaced,  was  the  drum  of  a column 
eich  bore  the  now  famous  inscription  of 
b Iobacchoi.  This  inscription,  which  is  of 
F first  mythological  importance,  has  been 
|blished  and  fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Sam 
!ide(“  Mittheilungen,”  1894,  p.  249).*  It  is 
lely  to  afford  material  for  mythological 
htroversy  for  some  time  yet,  but  this  is  nut 
r place  to  attempt  its  further  elucidation. 

I importance  for  us  consists  in  the  fact 
it  it  is  inscribed  on  a stele  standing  on  a 
pm  exactly  similar  to  those  still  standing 
[the  Baccheion.  It,  therefore,  unquestion- 
ly  belongs  to  the  building.  The  inscrip- 
tn  is  surmounted  by  a pediment,  in  the 
of  which  is  a krater,  over  it  a 


The  colouring  and  patterns  are  of  the 
simplest — circles,  crosses,  rhomboids  ; it 
would  be  hard  to  conceive  anything  more 
charming  than  the  simplicity  and  delicacy  of 
the  effect.  When  a pail  of  water  is  thrown 
over  the  pavement  the  mosaic  comes  up  as 
fresh  and  clear  as  though  it  had  been  laid 
yesterday.  In  two  of  the  chambers  of  the 
building  it  is  admirably  well  preserved. 
From  the  excellence  of  the  work  and  the 
apparently  large  size  of  the  whole  structure 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  inclines  to  think  we  may  have 
here  a public  rather  than  a private  building, 
but  he  pronounces  as  yet  no  definite  opinion. 

Last  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 
lies  a building  that  came  to  light  nearly 
three  years  ago,  and  to  which  we  have 
more  than  once  drawn  attention,  i.e.,  that 
marked  on  the  plan  as  the  Asklepieion 
(see  fig.  1,  page  148).  The  precinct  borders 
on  the  footpath  leading  direct  up  to  the 
Acropolis,  and  its  boundary  walls  are  of 
good  polygonal  masonry.  We  have  noted 
before  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  found 
there,  and  as  the  sanctuary  does  not  affect 
the  immediate  problem  we  need  not  recur  to 
it.  It  was  hoped  that  as  Asklepios  and  the 
Eleusinian  divinities  appear  together  on 
reliefs  and  their  cults  were  connected  at 
Athens,  this  Asklepieion  might  prove  to  be 
an  annexe  of  the  Eleusinion  ; this  hope,  so 


outline  be  reconstructed  from  the  many 
blacli-figured  vases  with  scenes  of  water 
drawing ; to  one  of  these  we  drew  attention 
in  this  relation  in  a recent  issue.  Probably 
in  early  Roman  days  this  Enneakrunos  under- 
went substantial  alterations  contemporaneous 
with  the  alterations  that  took  place  in  the 
reservoir  N already  noted.  In  late  Roman 
times  the  reservoir  and  Enneakrunos  fell 
wholly  into  disuse,  the  agora  had  shifted  to 
the  north  of  the  Areopagos,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  need  for  a large  water-supply 
at  the  gate  of  the  citadel.  The  conduit  was 
extended  by  pipes  to  the  new  Roman  agora, 
and  the  marks  of  this  extension  can  still  be 
seen  in  the  Pnyx  rock  ; indeed,  these  marks 
were  at  first  mistaken  for  traces  of  the 
original  conduit.  That  the  Enneakrunos  was 
completely  destroyed  is  clearly  shown,  of 
course,  by  the  fact  that  fragments  of  its 
masonry  were  built  into  the  late  Roman 
house  already  discussed.  But  down  to  at 
least  the  days  of  Pausanias,  and  probably 
much  later,  the  ancient  spring  Kallirrhoe 
was  still  in  use  for  special  sacred  purposes — 
the  marriage  bath  and  the  like — and  its 
scanty  waters  were  supplemented  by  an 
artificial  conduit.  Just  such  an  arrangement 
is  found  at  Delphi ; the  sacred  well  Castalia 
had  but  a scanty  and  intermittent  indigenous 
water  supply;  that  the  faithful  might  not  be 


far,  has  proved  fallacious.  Into  the  mytho-  | disappointed,  it  was  supplemented  by  an 
logical  importance  of  the  Asklepios  heroes  i artificial  conduit  of  less  holy  water, 
named  we  need  not  enter.  I The  main  arguments  by  which  Dr.  Dorpfeld 

We  pass  now  from  fact  to  theory,  from  j supports  his  theory  are  two  : first,  what  we 
the  discoveries  actually  made  to—  may  call  the  natural  probability  of  the  site; 

3.  Dr.  Dorpfeld’ s interpretation  of  the ! second,  its  accordance  with  the  narrative 
fresh  material , the  new  interpretation  he  j of  Pausanias.  As  regards  the  first,  it  is 
gives  of  the  Thucydides  passage,  and  his  \ obviously  more  natural  that  the  well  of 
revolutionary  view  of  the  topography  of\  primitive  rock  citadel  should  be  close 


ukranion,  on  either  side  a panther  and  a 
le  with  bunches  of  grapes.  The  inscrip- 
h contains,  in  165  lines,  for  the  most  part 
mirably  preserved,  the  statutes  of  the 
ociation  known  as  the  Iobacchoi.  It 
[es  about  the  third  century  b.c.,  and 
aunds  with  curious  details  as  to  this 
herto  obscure  cult.  After  the  finding  of 
8 inscription,  no  doubt  whatever  remained 
: that  the  quadrangular  building  was  the 
1 of  assembly  of  the  Iobacchoi. 
ft.  number  of  other  sculptures  of  minor 
bortance  were  found  in  the  Baccheion. 
qie  obviously  belonged  there,  the  subjects 
ng  Dionysiac,  others  may  have  been 
ried  there  from  other  shrines — e g 
bele  reliefs,  statuettes  of  Pan,  triple 
jeates,  &c. 

j)n  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  which 
jinds  the  Dionyseion  to  the  east  were  found 
i walls  and  the  pavement  of  a building  of 
.jly  Greek  date.  Its  ground-plan  is  not  yet 
be  out  in  full,  but  it  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
|“S  pavement  supplies  us  with  what  is 
; bably  the  earliest  extant  Greek  mosaic, 
f ™alls  are  so  engaged  with  the  pavement 
f both  must  be  of  the  same  date,  and 
pe  walls  are  of  early  polygonal  limestone 
uonry.  The  pavement  is  made  of  flat  and 
ad  pebble  stones,  cut  in  half  and  polished. 

fcer  ?bov?  Tas  written,  a second  important  dis- 
faaTs  hlS  ‘oSCrlptl0n  has  aPPeared  in  “ Orpheus,"  by 


ancient  Athens. 

For  the  present  argument  we  may  set 
aside  all  the  subordinate  discoveries,  the 
Greek  and  Roman  houses,  the  unnamed 
buildings  and  precincts,  even  for  the  present 
the  Asklepieion,  and  focus  our  attention 
exclusively  on  the  two  main  discoveries  : — 

1.  The  water-course  system  ; 

2.  The  precinct  of  Dionysos  ; 

And  first,  the  water-course  system.  No 
one  disputes  the  fact  that  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
has  discovered  traces  of  a primitive  local 
water  supply  connected  with  the  cham- 
bers at  P and  O,  and  with  a number  of 
wells.  Further  no  one  denies  that  he  has 
traced  out  a water-course  of  the  sixth 
century  b.c.  which  debouches  close  to  the 
sources  of  the  primitive  water  supply,  and  at 
that  date  was  carried  no  further.  Few, 
after  examining  the  stones  on  the  spot,  will 
doubt  that,  built  into  the  late  Roman  house, 
are  remains  of  a fountain  structure. 

Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  explanation  is  briefly  this. 
As  indicated  on  fig.  1,  the  undoubted 
primitive  water-supply  is  the  ancient  foun- 
tain Kallirrhoe,  the  aqueduct  is  that 
made  by  Peisistratos,  and  supplies 
the  later  fountain  - house  of  the  En- 
neakrunos with  which  Peisistratos  adorned 
the  market  - place.  The  stones  found 
in  the  Roman  house  actually  belong  to 
that  very  Enneakrunos  which  once  stood  on 
its  site.  According  to  this  view,  we  have  to 
picture  the  primitive  Kallirrhoe  issuing  from 
the  Pnyx  rock  immediately  in  front  of  the 
citadel  gate.  Down  the  narrow  path  facing  it 
came  the  maidens  to  fetch  water  for  all  their 
household  uses.  The  natural  spring  was  at 
first  abundantly  adequate  for  the  supply  of 
the  small  community.  The  spring  had  no 
special  ritual  sanctity  ; it  was  in  use  simply 
because  it  was  near  at  hand.  As  time  went 
on,  and  the  little  city  grew  year  by  year,  new 
wells  were  sunk,  water  gathered  from  fresh 
springs,  till  at  last  the  resources  of  even  this 
marshy  land  were  drained.  Then  came 
Peisistratos  with  an  enterprise  worthy  of 
his  fame.  No  surer  road  to  popularity  than 
by  providing  the  city  with  a water-supply  at 
once  adequate  and  splendid.  He  built  the 
aqueduct,  he  changed  Kallirhoe  into  Ennea- 
krunos ; it  was  possible  now  to  plant  the 
agora  with  plane-trees,  and  the  whole  city 
blossomed  out  afresh.  The  aspect  of  the 
fountain-house  Peisistratos  built  may  in  main 


to  the  city  gates.  To  fetch  water  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  from  a Kallirrhoe  on  the 
llissus  would  have  been  almost  imprac- 
ticable ; the  distance  does  not  perhaps  look 
serious  in  a map,  but  let  anyone  try  on 
a hot  day  bringing  even  a moderate-sized 
can  of  water  from  the  llissus  to  the  Propylaea, 
and  he  will  probably  be  inclined  to  re- 
nounce on  the  spot  the  Enneakrunos 
episode.  That  there  was  a Kallirrhoe  on 
the  llissus  in  late  days  and  that  the  Enneak- 
runos was  put  there  by  late  lexicographers, 
no  one  doubts ; but  that  was  by  a natural 
confusion  when  the  city  had  shifted  south, 
and  the  water  supply,  even  of  the  Roman 
agora,  was  comparatively  unimportant.  Now 
as  a native  spring,  a number  of  wells  and 
an  artificial  conduit,  together  with  fragments 
of  a fountain,  have  come  to  light  just  in 
front  of  the  citadel  ’gate,  unless  there  is 
strong  reason  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  likely 
that  these  collectively  represent  Kallirrhoe 
Enneakrunos.  The  strong  reason  to  the 
contrary  is  of  course  the  passage  of  Thucy- 
dides, to  which  we  shall  presently  return. 

Second,  the  accordance  of  the  site  with  the 
narrative  of  Pausanias.  Pausanias,  in  his 
passage  through  the  agora,  has  reached 
the  Areopagos,  and  notes  the  Temple  of 
Ares,  which  cannot,  of  course,  be  separated 
from  the  hill  of  the  god.  After  several 
statues  grouped  near  and  about  he  passes 
to  the  Odeion,  the  Enneakrunos,  the  Tem- 
ples of  Demeter  and  Kore,  and,  further 
away,  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Eukleia.  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  has  not  yet  found  the  Odeion, 
he  still  hopes  it  will  come  to  light,  and  with 
it  the  ancient  orchestra,  on  the  site  of  which- 
this  later  Odeion  was  probably  built.  But  it 
will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  site 
he  chose  for  the  Enneakrunos  is  just  at  the 
point  which  Pausanias  would  naturally  have 
reached.  Again,  he  has  not  found  the 
Eleusinion,  but  if  his  theory  be  right  it  must 
be  within  the  curve  of  the  Panathenaic  Way 
as  it  comes  round  to  the  left.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Protrept.,  p.  13)  speaks  of  the 
Eleusinion  as  beneath  the  Acropolis ; un- 
fortunately, he  does  not  say  in  what  direction. 
This,  however,  is  made  clear  by  Philostratos 
in  his  description  of  the  Panathenaic  pro- 
cession. He  says  (Vit.  Soph.,  II.,  i.,  5)  that 
the  ship  starting  from  the  Peramerkos  sailed' 
up  to  the  Eleusinion,  and  having  made  the 
circuit  of  it  (<c«i  irtpi^aXovoav  avro ) passed 
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the  Pelasgikon.  The  supporters  of  • the 
“ Enneakrunos  Episode  ” have  to  take  the 
ship  right  down  to  the  Ilissus,  a proceeding 
as  unmeaning  as  inconvenient.  The  Eleu- 
sinion  may  yet  be  found,  but  a considerable 
portion  of  the  probable  site  has  been  explored 
without  results,  and  as  the  rock  crops  up 
very  near  to  the  surface,  it  is  to  be  feared  no 
traces  will  be  found. 

The  question  of  the  Enneakrunos  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  second  im- 
portant discovery — that  of  the  Dionyseion. 
Here  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  facts 
ascertained  are  that  an  ancient  precinct 
of  Dionysos  has  been  discovered,  and 
above  it  an  assembly  hall  of  the  lobac 
choi,  known  to  be  such  by  a well-preserved 
inscription.  That  the  ancient  precinct 
belonged  to  Dionysos  no  one  doubts, 
though  no  inscription  of  its  date  has  come 
to  light,  the  presence  of  the  wine-press 
places  the  attribution  beyond  dispute.  Fur- 
ther among  the  later  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions there  is,  as  has  been  seen,  sufficient 
•evidence  that  a Roman  sanctuary  of  Artemis 
was  at  least  near  at  hand. 

Dr.  Dbrpfeld  believes  that  in  the  ancient 
precincts  he  has  found  the  Lenaion  or  Sanc- 
tuary of  Dionysos  iv  Aipvaig  (in  the  Marshes), 
the  seat  of  the  most  primitive  cult  of  Dionysos 
at  Athens.  The  site  of  the  Lenaion  has 
been  long  disputed.  The  old  orthodox 
view  (based  again  on  Thucydides)  was  that 
the  Lenaion  was  somewhere  near  the  present 
theatre,  to  the  south  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
that  the  marshes  in  which  it  lay  were  in  the 
district  watered  by  the  Ilissus.  To  this 
view,  long  ago,  Dr.  Dorpfeld  took  exception, 
on  the  ground  that  this  site  was  not  and 
could  not  be  marshy — it  is  too  thoroughly 
■drained  by  the  Ilissus  ; he  did  not,  however, 
at  once  think  of  the  west  slope  of  the  Acro- 
polis, because  till  the  excavations  began 
its  marshy  character  was  not  apparent,  nor 
was  it  known  to  be  the  central  point  of  a 
system  of  local  springs  as  well  as  the  great 
artificial  conduit.  Since  the  diggings  took 
place  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the 
water  is  caught  and  confined  by  the  ridge  of 
the  Pnyx,  as  it  meets  the  Areopagos,  and  that 
but  for  artificial  drainage,  the  hollow  between 
must  of  necessity  be  a marsh-land. 

Dr.  Dorpfeld's  next  point  is  the  argu- 
ment from  literary  sources.  The  temple 
•iv  Aipvaig  we  know  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  Lenaion.  Hesychius  (sub  voc. 
Aipvai)  tells  us  expressly  that  the  Limnai 
was  a place  dedicated  to  Dionysos,  at 
Athens,  where  the  Lenaia  were  celebrated. 
It  also  bore  the  name  Dionysion  as  we  know 
from  Isaeus  (viii.  35).  Dionysos  Lenaios  i: 
the  god  of  the  wine-press,  and  the  ancient 
precinct  with  its  wine-press  is  admirably 
suited  to  his  worship.  Before  the  building 
of  the  great  Dionysaic  theatre  festivals  in 
"honour  of  Dionysos  went  on  in  the  ancient 
orchestra,  which,  according  to  one  lexico- 
grapher (Tim.  Lex.  Plat.),  stood  near  to  the 
statues  of  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  and  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  close  to  the  Areopagos.  This 
orchestra  it  is  natural  to  bring  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Dionysaic  precinct  first  dis- 
covered. Moreover,  as  Dr.  Dorpfeld  points 
out,  the  precinct  is  quite  peculiar  in  character; 
it  is  carefully  secluded  from  the  main  highway, 
and  it  contains  no  votive  offerings.  There  was 
in  Athens  we  know  one  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Dionysos  which  was  opened  but  once  in  the 
year.  In  this  took  place  the  sacred  marriage 
of  the  god  with  the  wife  of  the  archon 
Basileus,  one  of  those  primitive  “ sympathetic 
magic  ” ceremonies  common  to  so  many 
early  peoples.  In  speaking  of  the  oath  taken 
by  the  Gerairai  at  this  sacred  marriage  Demos- 
thenes (c.  Neairam,  76)  says  “they  wrote  it 
on  a stone  stele  and  set  it  up  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Dionysos  by  the  side  of  the 
altar  (7 rapu  rov  fiwpov)  in  the  marshes,  and 
the  stele  still  stands  there  to  this  day,  with 
its  indistinct  letters  of  the  Attic  type  as  a 
record  of  what  was  enacted  ; and  it  was  on 
this  account  that  they  set  it  up  in  the  most 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Dionysos,  and  also  the 
most  holy — i.e.,  that  in  the  marshes — so 
that  many  people  might  not  read  what  was 


written,  for  it  is  opened  only  once  a year — I Ilissus,  nor  a much  better  than  the  north- 
on  the  1 2th  day  of  Anthesterion.”  The  west  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  which  looks  direct 
actual  hole  in  which  this  ancient  stele  was  set  | to  Harma. 

above  Dr.  Dorpfeld  thinks  he  has  found  Therefore,  on  this  supposition,  the  ancient 


on  the  altar-foundation  already  described 
(Fig.  1).  In  a sanctuary  of  this  kind, 
so  rarely  seen,  works  of  art  would  naturally 
be  absent,  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  seeking  as  he 


sanctuaries  are  all  re-found  complete,  just 
in  the  order  going  downwards  from  the 
citadel  in  which  Thucydides  names  them  : 
the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Olympios,  the  ancient 


did  this  particular  sanctuary,  boldly  pro-  i Pythion,  the  shrine  of  Ge,  the  precinct  ot 
phesied  that  none  would  come  to  light.  Dionysos,  and  11  not  far  away  ’ the  Enneak- 
It  was  essentially  a “mystery”  sanctuary,  runos  ; so  long  as  we  can  accept  Dr.  Dorp- 


with  no  tincture  of  the  museum. 

It  may  be  added  that  distinct  traces  (sculp- 
tures, inscriptions)  of  a Roman  Artemision 
have  come  to  light,  and  these  are  signifi- 
cant, not  for  their  own  sake,  but  because  we 
know  that  in  this  same  district  of  the  Limnae 
there  was  a sanctuary  of  Artemis  iv  Aipvaig 
(Schol.  Call,  ad  Dian.  172) ; this  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
believes  he  has  found  in  the  precinct  sur- 
rounded by  polygonal  walls  close  to  the 
Dionyseion. 

So  far,  all  seems  to  fit  in  admirably. 
Pausanias  is  manifestly  on  the  side  of  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  ; but  there  remains  the  old  crux  of 
the  passage  of  Thucydides.  If  Thucydides 
said,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  said,  that  the 
shrines  he  enumerated,  i.e.,  that  of  Zeus 
Olympios  the  Pythion,  the  shrine  of  Ge,  and 
that  of  Dionysos  iv  Aipvaig,  lay  to  the  south, 
clearly  they  cannot  be  excavated  due  west, 
or,  still  worse,  north  - west.  We  have 
given  above  a translation  of  the  passage, 
but  the  original  must  be  quoted  (II.,  15)- 
To  5e  7 rpb  tovtov  7;  aKporoXig  1)  vvv  od.ua, 

1 xoXig  i]v,  Kai  to  inr'  avrt) v irpbg  vorov  pdXtora 
Terpappevov"  TtKpljpiov  Sk’  til  yap  'tipa  iv  avry 
t »/  d*po7ru\ei  . . . Kai  aXXwv  9iwv  iuri  Kai  tu 
7 rp'oQ  tovto  to  pepog  Tijg  7 roXeutg  pa\Xov 
iopvTai — then  follows  the  enumeration  of  the 
shrines  as  above.  Il/joe  tovto  t 6 pepog,  literally 
towards  this  part , has  always  been  taken  as 
meaning  towards  the  south.  Th:s  interpre- 
tation has  been,  if  not  caused,  at  least 
supported,  by  the  fact  that  the  familiar 
accredited  sanctuaries  of  Dionysos  and 
Zeus  Olympios  are  to  the  south.  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  takes  the  passage  quite  other- 
wise ; the  gist  of  the  whole  passage, 
according  to  him,  is  not  in  which  direc- 
tion the  old  city  and  its  shrines  lay,  but 
the  fact  that  what  later  was  called  the 
Akropolis  was  then  the  whole  polls,  and  the 
ancient  shrines  lay  either  within  the  polls, 
or,  if  i.e.,  outside  the  gates,  close  up  to 
the  -rruXig.  No  better  description  could  be 
found  for  the  lie  of  the  precinct  that  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  calls  that  of  Dionysos  iv  Aipvaig. 
It  is  but  unmistakably  irpos  tovto  to 

pepot lying  close  up  to,  creeping  up  the  hill 
“ towards  the  ” citadel,  the  ancient  7 roXig. 
Now,  that  there  was  a Pythion  and  a 
sanctuary  of  Ge  close  to  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympios,  to  the  south-east  of  the  Acropolis, 
no  one  denies.  We  have  it  on  the  express 
testimony  of  Pausanias.  But  this  Pythion 
could  not  by  any  stretch  of  controversy 
be  called  apxalov.  The  old  Pythion  lay 


leld’s  reading  of  the  words  7 rpog 
pepog. 


NOTES. 

51HAT  success  may  attend  the  bold 
attempt  to  found  an  Architectural  j 
School  at  Liverpool  under  the 
wing  of  Victoria  University  cannot 


fail  to  be  the  wish  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  architecture  or  of  archi- 
tects in  this  kingdom.  The  especial  bold- 
ness of  the  scheme  lies  in  the  provision 
of  a course  of  education  for  architectural 
tyros  prior  to  their  entry  into  an  office, 
which  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first 
attempt  in  England  to  place  architectural 
education  in  a line  with  the  system  univer- 
sally adopted  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America.  Of  the  advantage  to  the  student 
in  this  method  there  can  be  no  question,  as 
he  receives,  just  at  the  period  of  his  greatest 
ignorance,  the  maximum  of  individual  atten-  J 
tion  and  regular  systematic  instruction.  The  ; 
value  of  a trained  pupil  to  his  future  master  T 
is  also,  without  a doubt,  far  beyond  that  of  a 1 
raw,  inexperienced  youth,  fresh  from  school.  I 
No  one  who  has  conscientiously  endeavoured  | 
to  help  on  a new  pupil  in  his  office  would  ] 
hesitate  to  prefer  one  who  had  received  a 
couple  of  years'  steady  tuition  in  such  a 
school  as  that  now  started  in  Liverpool. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  an  excellent  investment 
for  any  Liverpool  architect  to  pay  the  fees  of 
his  pupils,  and  send  them  to  the  school  for 
the  first  two  years  of  their  articles.  The 
saving  of  his  own  time  and  of  spoilt  work,  and 
the  increased  value  of  his  pupils’  services  for 
the  remainder  of  their  term  would  amply 
recoup  him  for  the  expenditure  of  the  school 
fees.  On  another  aspect  the  outlook  for  the 
Liverpool  School  is  one  of  happy  augury  for 
the  art  of  architecture.  The  composition 
of  the  staff,  with  Mr.  F.  M.  Simpson  for 
director,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Allen,  Mr.  R, 
Anning  Bell,  and  Mr.  J.  Platt,  is  a guarantee 
that  an  earnest  endeavour  will  be  made  to 
institute  and  maintain  a close  connexion  in 
the  training  of  architectural  students  with 
what  are  popularly  termed  “the  allied  arts,” 
and  may  rather  be  expressed  as  the  com- 
prehension of  art,  as  a whole,  of  which 
architecture  is  but  one  part  or  form  of 
expression.  The  student-architect  is  in- 
tended to  learn  something  of  the  methods, 


h 

\ 


the  capabilities,  and  the  limitations  of  sculp- 
ture, painting,  modelling,  decorative  paint*® 
, . t-v  t»-  r u u c *.  1 a ing,  wrought-iron  work,  and  wood-carving,® 

?u0„rP“l'li“  *?l„P]!Ce„df  The  course  of  iostruc.ion  is  arranged  to 


it  there)  under  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  Acropolis ; it  may  therefore  be  said  to 
have  been  and  certainly  npog  tovto  to 
pepog,  close  to  the  citadel.  Ge  presents  no 
difficulty,  as  Pausanias  saw  her  sanctuary 
just  belore  he  entered  the  Propylrea.  But 
what  of  Zeus  Olympios  ? Here  one  thing 
is  plain  : the  sanctuary  near  the  Ilissus  could 
not  be  called  “ ancient  ” ; but  was  there 
another,  and  can  it  be  placed  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Acropolis  ? Strabo,  speaking  of 
Harma  in  Attica,  says,  “There  the  proverb 
took  its  rise,  ‘When  the  lightning  has  flashed 
through  Harma.’  The  Pythiastai,  as  they 
were  called,  take  note  by  the  order  of  the 
oracle  of  any  lightning  that  flashes  when 
they  are  looking  in  the  direction  of  Harma, 
and  when  they  see  it  they  dispatch  the 
sacrifice  to  Delphi.  They  have  to  keep 
watch  for  three  months,  three  days  and  nights 
in  each  month,  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Astra- 
pios,  the  sender  ol  lightning.  This  altar 
is  in  the  wall  between  the  Pythion  and  the 
Olympieion."  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  Pythi- 
astae  could  not  have  a much  worse  place  for 
observation  than  the  low-lying  land  of  the 


occupy  two  years,  during  the  first  of  which® 
the  student  is  instructed  in  freehand  drawing 
and  modelling,  geometrical  drawing  and  per- 
spective, history  of  architecture,  buildings, 
materials,  and  construction,  and  elementary^, 
mechanics.  The  fee  for  the  complete  course 
is  25/.  for  the  session  of  three  terms,  and 
this  admits  the  student  to  all  lectures  by  the 
Professor  of  Architecture  or  his  Demon- 
strator, to  the  architectural  studio  whenever 
open  (from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  every  weekday, 
except  Saturday,  and  from  7 to  9 p.m.  on 
four  evenings  of  the  week),  to  the  lectures 
by  the  other  Professors,  and  to  all  the 
classes  in  the  Applied  Art  Section  for  which 
they  have  time.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
students  already  in  offices,  who  are  unable  to 
give  more  than  a part  of  their  time  to  the 
course,  by  the  establishment  of  afternoon 
and  evening  lectures  and  instruction  both 
in  the  architectural  studio  and  in  the  crafts 
school. 


T 


HE  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
next  week  at  Ipswich  hardly  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals 
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the  Association.  Ipswich  is  a smaller 
rn  than  the  Association  has  usually 
icted  for  its  meetings ; and  though  it 
3 a still  smaller  one  when  the  Association 
: met  there  forty-four  years  ago,  it  was 
ported  on  that  occasion  by  an  ex- 
tionally  brilliant  collection  of  eminent 
1 of  science,  with  a very  eminent 
lionomer  as  President.  Among  the 
:ers  to  be  read  on  subjects  in  which 
I are  specially  interested  is  one  by 
ifessor  Henrici  on  “The  Teaching  of 
^metrical  Drawing  in  Schools  ” ; not,  we 
:3ume,  in  Board  Schools,  which  are  over- 
jghted  already,  and  where  the  teaching  of 
leral  drawing  is  as  much  as  can  well  be 
Iced  for,  and  would  be  far  more  in  place. 
I section  of  Mechanical  Science  is  to  be 
ijsided  over  by  Professor  Vernon  Harcourt, 
>se  Presidential  address  will  no  doubt  be 
th  attention.  Light  Railways  and  River 
irs  will  be  among  the  subjects  treated  of 
pis  section,  both  of  which  are  of  practical 
lirest  to  the  country  in  a broad  sense.  As 
al,  a good  many  excursions  are  arranged 
•including  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Colchester, 
pbridge,  Great  Yarmouth,  and  Cromer. 

— 

! CONSIDERABLE  space  is  devoted 
in  the  last  number  of  Construction 
\ierne  to  an  article  by  M.  Planat  in  regard 
i communication  from  the  town  of  Nancy 
|ng  for  the  suppression  of  " Universal 
ibitions”in  Paris,  urging  that  the  coming 
Ibition  must,  at  all  events,  be  the  last  ; 

! the  country  is  getting  disgusted  with 
in,  and  that  the  tendency  of  such  exhibi- 
s is  to  denaturalise  Paris  as  a centre  of 
llectual  and  artistic  life,  and  make  it  a 
!e  show  place.  This  argument  is  evidently 
rded  by  some  of  the  Parisians  as 
-.hy  of  serious  attention.  Another 
chief,  to  which  M.  Planat  alludes  in  his 
le,  is  the  permanent  alteration  of  many 
ities  in  Paris  which  have  great  historical 
•est,  and  which  are  deprived  of  this  for 
sake  of  a temporary  exhibition;  the 
bition  buildings  are  cleared  away  in 
i,  but  the  old  Paris  sites  and  streets 
fh  they  have  obliterated  can  never  be 
^ced.  We  are  not  surprised  at  such  a 
; of  remonstrance  being  struck,  but  to 
thinking  the  mischief  lies  mainly  in 
ng  such  exhibitions  too  often.  At 
unable  intervals  of  time  they  are 
pcial  and  interesting  ; repeated  too 
p they  become  a nuisance,  and  their 
lacter  is  lowered  in  the  restless  endea- 
to  render  each  exhibition  more  attractive 
shall  we  say  more  startling?)  than  its 
jecessor.  The  1889  Paris  Exhibition 
; certainly  of  great  interest,  but  if  there 
: any  idea  of  having  one  in  1900,  the 
j one  should  not  have  been  held;  the 
are  far  too  close  together.  The  1900 
bition  is  now  a settled  thing.  After  that, 
is  hope  the  French  Government  and  the 
,ch  people  alike  will  have  the  good  sense 
te  that  such  exhibitions  are  only  valuable 
h they  represent  the  collective  work  and 
jress  of  a generation.  The  world  could 
j well  do  with  a Paris  Universal  exhi- 
b once  in  a quarter  of  a century ; but 
is  enough,  if  the  thing  is  to  be  really 
'done,  and  of  the  highest  class. 


HE  questions  which  have  recently  been 
! addressed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
le  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
"d  to  the  ventilation  of  the  underground 
'ays,  may  have  some  indirect  effect  on 
iwo  railway  companies  of  London  chiefly 
ested  in  the  underground  system.  It  is 
; that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  no 
ority  by  means  of  which  it  can  at  present 
•ce  good  ventilation.  It  is  by  no  means 
: in,  however,  that  unless  these  companies 
favour  to  improve  the  present  state  of 
I s,  some  legislation  may  not  take  place. 
'Board  of  Trade  have  now  the  power  to 
•hat  the  permanent  way  of  a railway  is 
| fit  condition  before  it  is  used.  Most 
l ays  are  used  above  ground  ; but  where 


a railway,  runs  underground,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  insist  on  a wholesome 
system  of  ventilation.  Good  air  is  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  convenience  to 
passengers ; it  is  a necessity.  The  public 
are  not  asking  for  an  impossibility,  as  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Keith,  C.E.,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Times  last  week.  This  gentleman 
recently  reported  on  the  ventilation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  says  in  the 
plainest  language  that  “ there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world,  even  with  the  present  steam- 
traction  arrangement,  why  it  should  not  be 
the  best  ventilated  railway  of  its  kind  any- 
where, viz.,  the  coolest  in  summer  and  the 
warmest  in  winter,  with  the  atmosphere 
invariably  fresh.”  We  hope  that  some 
among  the  many  new,  and  we  trust  ener- 
getic, Members  of  Parliament,  will  not  allow 
this  matter  to  drop. 


NO  Minister  could  afford  to  make  light 
of  the  important  deputation  on  the 
subject  of  the  East  London  water  supply 
which  waited  on  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  at  the  end  of  last  week. 
The  deputation  asked  that  the  Board  should 
institute  an  official  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  recent  water  famine,  and  Mr.  Chaplin 
promised  to  give  the  matter  a careful  and 
candid  consideration.  It  appears  that  the 
water  company  base  their  defence  for  the 
short  supply,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
drought.  But,  after  all,  this  summer  cannot 
be  regarded  as  anything  of  so  extraordinary 
a nature  as  to  make  this  defence  a sound 
one,  for  a water  company  should  take  dry 
summers  into  consideration,  and  be  prepared 
to  cope  with  difficulties.  The  second  and 
third  defences  are  insufficient  storage,  said 
to  be  caused,  as  regards  the  first,  by  the 
action  of  Parliament  in  1893,  and  breakage 
of  consumers’  pipes.  We  can  scarcely  think 
the  water  company  can  substantiate  this  de- 
fence. But  inquiry  or  no  inquiry,  this  recent 
deficiency  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
East  End  is  a strong  argument  in  favour  of 
one  central  public  authority,  whose  primary 
object  shall  be  to  supply  the  public  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible,  not  to  take  care  of  the 
shareholders’  pockets.  Probably  the  real 
secret  of  this  recent  breakdown  is  the  con- 
flict between  the  interests  of  a body  of 
private  shareholders  and  those  of  the  public. 
The  continuance  of  the  supply  of  water  to 
London  through  the  agency  of  limited  com- 
panies, whose  first  object  is  the  giving  of 
dividends  to  shareholders  rather  than  of  pure 
and  abundant  water  to  householders,  is  an 
anomaly  which  must  be  ended. 


THE  recent  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Aldershot  have  elicited  very  unsatisfactory 
information  from  the  responsible  officials. 
It  is  admitted  that  there  have  been  a number 
of  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  a very  large 
number  of  sore  throats.  All  that  the  officials 
can  say  as  to  these  diseases  is  that  it  is 
thought  that  they  have  arisen  from  the  open- 
ing of  old  drains  for  the  purpose  of  alterations 
and  improvements.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
opening  of  old  drains  is  the  cause  of  these 
attacks,  that  the  state  of  the  drains  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  nation.  But,  in  truth,  one  of 
the  most  striking  anomalies  of  the  present 
day  is  the  fact  that  whilst  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  doing  very  good  work  in 
obtaining  better  sanitation  in  private  build- 
ings, edifices  which  are  under  the  control  ol 
Government  departments  are  in  a worse 
sanitary  condition  than  ordinary  private 
buildings.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  it  was 
admitted  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
barracks  at  Windsor  was  very  bad.  Dublin 
has  long  been  a by-word  in  military  circles, 
and  we  make  bold  to  say  that  an  impartial 
inquiry  would  probably  result  in  the  con- 
demnation of  most  of  the  barracks  in  England, 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view.  We  hope  that 
this  question  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest,  and 
that  the  illnesses  at  Aldershot  will  be  traced 
to  their  source. 


WE  understand  that  the  arrangements 
made  by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  the 
newly-appointed  Director,  for  transferring 
our  National  Portrait  Collection  from 
Bethnal  Green  Museum  to  Trafalgar-square 
will  shortly  be  completed.  This  collec- 
tion, its  nucleus  being  the  Chandos  por- 
trait of  Shakespeare,  was  first  opened 
to  the  public  in  1S59,  in  a house  in  Great 
George -street,  Westminster,  having  been 
established  three  years  previously  by  the 
State,  with  a subsidy  of  2,000/.,  upon  a 
resolution  moved  by  Lord  Stanhope.  After 
about  ten  years  the  collection  had  so  greatly 
increased  that,  pending  the  provision  of  more 
suitable  quarters,  it  was  transferred  to  some 
of  the  wooden  galleries  of  the  Exhibition 
buildings  (1862)  at  South  Kensington,  over- 
looking the  late  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Those  galleries  were  by  no 
means  adapted  for  the  proper  custody  of  so 
valuable  a collection,  whose  safety  was  at 
length  placed  in  jeopardy  by  a fire  which  broke 
out  in  an  adjoining  structure.  So  in  i8S5-6the 
pictures,  busts,  autographs,  and  other  ex- 
hibits were  taken  to  the  Museum  buildings 
at  Bethnal  Green.  For  the  new  galleries 
Mr.  Alexander  munificently  offered  60,000 /, 
a gilt  which  he  subsequently  increased  with 
a further  sum  of  20,000/.,  in  order  to 
efficiently  carry  out  Ewan  Christian’s 
designs,  the  Government  voting  16,000/., 
which,  we  believe,  has  been  devoted  to  the 
connecting  wing  at  the  north-east  end  of 
the  National  Gallery.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Shillitoe  & Sons,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's.  For  clearing  the  ground  at  the 
end  of  Charing  Cross-road  were  pulled  down 
Hemming’s-row,  formerly  known  as  Dirty- 
lane,  built  in  1680,  the  old  parish  work- 
house,  and  some  houses  at  the  south  end  of 
Castle-street.  The  London  County  Council 
conveyed  to  the  Crown  for  7,000/.  a plot  of 
land  abutting  on  Hemming’s-row,  throwing 
900  square  feet  into  Charing  Cross-road,  the 
Crown,  at  the  same  time,  agreeing  to  throw 
an  area  of  575  square  feet  of  its  own  land 
into  that  thoroughfare  (1889). 


THE  new  memorial  church  to  the  late 
Emperor  William,  which  was  inau- 
gurated on  Sunday  last,  is  from  the  designs 
of  “ Baurath  ” Schwaechten,  and  occupies  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  Grunewald- 
avenue  to  the  west  of  Berlin.  The  site  is 
an  isolated  one,  and  a number  of  important 
roads  cross  the  avenue  at  the  point  where 
the  new  church  has  been  erected,  so  that 
an  open  space  had  to  be  formed  around  the 
site  to  allow  for  the  traffic.  The  site  is 
now  practically  an  irregular  “ square  ” of 
about  500  ft.  in  every  direction.  Herr 
Schwaechten  obtained  the  commission  after 
a competition,  in  which  his  plans  had  been 
premiated.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
early  in  1891,  and  the  work  has  really  only 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  builder  for  four 
years.  The  result  is  that,  though  officially 
“open,  the  new  place  of  worship  is  far 
from  complete,  especially  in  the  interior, 
and  that  several  years  must  elapse  before 
the  workmen  finally  move  out  of  the 
building.  The  design  is  based  on  the 
“ Romanesque  ' churches  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  building  is  a somewhat 
clumsy  pile,  which  would  not  find  much 
favour  in  this  country.  In  plan  the  design 
is  only  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
spacious  porch,  which  serves  as  a memorial 
hall,  and  over  which  a high  tower  has  been 
erected.  This  tower  is  about  350  ft.  high, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a heavy  Imperial 
crown.  There  is  seating  accommodation  in 
the  church  for  2,000,  and  much  money  has 
been  expended  on  the  organ,  the  clock,  and 
a fine  peal  of  bells.  The  total  expenditure 
will  be  3,200,000  marks,  or  about  160,000/. 


A REPORT  totheLocal Government  Board 
by  Mr.  Evan  Evans,  on  an  outbreak 
of  diphtheria  at  Holbeach,  gives  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  illness  was  communicated 
from  other  places,  and  was  not  directly 
due  to  the  insanitary  state  of  Holbeach; 
I but  at  the  same  time  records  a state  of 
d 
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things  at  Holbeach  which  must  leave  it 
a fertile  field  for  the  propagation  of 
infection.  It  appears  from  the  report  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  overcrowding  in 
Holbeach ; that  the  sewage  is  run  into 
dry  wells  which  are  not  steined,  and  that 
except  for  a few  water-closets  in  the  better 
class  residences,  excrement  is  almost  every- 
where disposed  of  in  privy  vaults  and  privy 
pits  sunk  at  varying  depths,  all  which  recep- 
tacles allow  of  leakage,  while  their  contents 
are  only  emptied  at  long  intervals.  There 
is  want  of  sufficient  and  suitable  privy 
accommodation  for  many  of  the  smaller 
cottages,  and  complaints  were  made  as  to 
nuisances  arising  from  the  percolation  of 
excreta  from  privies  immediately  adjacent  to 
washhouses,  food-stores,  and  living-rooms. 
The  water-supply  is  partly  derived  from 
rain-water  collected  off  roofs,  and  stored  in 
underground  circular  brick  tanks,  and  partly 
from  shallow  wells,  6 to  12  ft.  deep.  The 
wells  are  merely  dry-steined,  and,  from  their 
proximity  to  cesspools  and  privies,  but  few 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  contamination.  All 
the  public  wells,  with  two  exceptions,  have 
been  so  much  fouled  by  emanations  from  the 
gas-mains  as  to  be  unfit  for  household  use, 
and  for  similar  reason  the  supply  of  many 
private  wells  is  compromised.  Many  cottages 
are  without  a water  supply,  and  their  inmates 
have  to  beg  water  of  their  neighbours.  The 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  repeatedly 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  Authority  to  the 
polluted  water-supply,  and  to  the  various 
nuisances  prevalent  in  the  district,  but 
without  effect.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  bring  some 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  so-called  “Authority  ” 
which  thus  neglects  its  obvious  duties. 


IN  the  curriculum  of  the  Architectural 
Association  we  notice  some  new  and 
important  features.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Committee  lias  recognised  the  existence  of 
two  distinct  types  of  architectural  students, 
the  man  who  wishes  to  pass  the  Institute 
examinations  and  qualify  for  membership  of 
the  corporate  body,  and  the  man  who  intends 
to  ignore  the  Institute  and  aim  at  the  Academy 
and  Fine  Art.  For  both  of  these  provision 
is  now  made.  For  the  former  by  bringing 
the  recent  curriculum  more  into  line  with 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’ 
examinations  and  definitely  basing  the 
instruction  on  the  requirements  of  those 
examinations.  For  the  latter  by  the  revival 
of  the  former  Classes  of  Design,  on  the  volun- 
tary system,  which  were  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  successful  of  all  the  institutions  of  the 
Architectural  Association.  The  examination 
course  is  now  arranged  so  that  a student  may, 
if  he  so  desires,  attend  all  the  lectures  in 
preparation  for  either  the  Intermediate  or 
the  Final  examination  in  one  session.  This 
will  especially  meet  the  needs  of  numerous 
young  men  who  come  up  to  London  from 
the  provinces  for  a time  to  complete  their 
preparation  for  an  examination.  By  coming 
to  London  at  the  beginning  of  October  they 
can  go  through  their  course  at  the  Architec- 
tural Association  and  sit  for  their  examina- 
tion in  the  following  June  or  July  fully 
prepared.  Provision  is  also  made  for  those 
who  desire  to  spend  a longer  time  over  their 
preparation  or  to  work  through  a studio 
course  as  well.  The  other  class  of  student 
will  work  in  the  School  of  Design  and 
Handicraft,  uniting  the  study  of  design  with 
the  study  of  handicraft  in  various  technical 
schools,  so  that  he  may  comprehend  the 
meaning  ol  what  he  designs  and  the  capa- 
bilities " of  the  material  in  which  he  is 
working.  His  designs  are  then  to  be  criti- 
cised by  the  Visitors,  the  list  of  whom 
includes  some  of  the  very  best  of  our 
present-day  architects. 


Tests  of  Fireproof  Materials,  New  York. 
— A committee  of  architects,  engineers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  insurance  companies  in  New  York  has 
arranged  to  make  an  extensive  series  of  test  of 
fireproofing  materials,  on  a scale  comparable  with 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  case  of  fires  in 
actual  buildings.  It  ir  intended  to  try  the  effect  of 
water  as  well  as  fire. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

It  appears  that  a serious  difference  has  arisen 
between  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Municipality  of  Avignon.  The  latter,  intensely 
ignorant,  and  seemingly  manifesting  the  most 
absolute  contempt  for  the  archaeological  riches  of 
this  interesting  town,  has  almost  unanimously 
voted  the  demolition  of  the  celebrated  ramparts 
that  form  around  the  ancient  Papal  city  a pic- 
turesque entourage  so  perfectly  restored  by 
Viollet-le-Duc.  Naturally,  this  act  of  vandalism 
has  excited  an  universal  outcry,  and  the  whole 
Parisian  press  has  denounced  with  indignation 
the  stupid  decision  of  the  Avignon  burgesses, 
which,  let  us  hope,  will  never  be  carried  into 
execution.  Indeed,  for  that  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Government  would  be  required.  For  the 
ramparts  of  Avignon,  just  as  much  as  the  palace 
of  the  Topes,  the  arch  at  Orange,  the  theatre  of 
Arles,  or  the  citadel  of  Carcassone  are  carefully- 
preserved  historic  monuments  with  which  an 
imbecile  Municipality  may  not  meddle.  The 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts  will  know  how  to  save  them, 
and  they  will  remain,  as  heretofore,  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  Provence. 

Although  we  are  here  discussing  a question 
extra  nitiros , it  is  somewhat  curious  that  we  should 
have  to  point  out  the  carelessness  and  ignorance 
of  certain  provincial  Municipalities  with  respect 
to  historic  monuments  which  would  have  dis- 
appeared if  the  press  of  Paris,  and  the  artists  of 
the  capital,  had  not  taken  up  their  defence  and 
saved  them  from  total  destruction. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Mairie  of  the  Xth 
Arrondissement,  which  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  the  Builder,  will  be  ready  for  inauguration  on 
February  24  next,  under  the  auspices  of  M. 
Felix  Faure,  President  of  the  Republic,  who  was 
born  in  that  Arrondissement.  We  have  already 
said  that  this  Mairie,  Renaissance  in  style,  does 
great  honour  to  its  architect,  M.  Rouyer.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  and 
occupies  an  area  of  2,200  superficial  metres.  The 
cost  of  erection  amounts  to  2,200,000  franc.  It  is 
likewise  announced  that  the  monument  to  Emile 
Augier  on  the  Place  de  l’Odeon  will  be  imme- 
diately commenced.  It  will  consist  of  a granite 
stele,  adorned  by  two  female  figures,  symbolising 
the  principal  works  of  the  poet,  and  by  a statue  of 
a child  personifying  the  genius  of  Comedy. 
Raised  above  will  be  the  bust  of  Emile  Augier. 
It  is  believed  that  this  monument  will  be  ready 
for  unveiling  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  October. 
In  the  following  month  of  November,  the  inaugu- 
ration will  take  place  of  the  monument,  erected 
by  subscription,  to  the  memory  of  the  military 
painter  Charlet.  This  monument,  the  work  of 
the  sculptor  Alexandre  Charpentier,  will  be 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  square  of  the  Place 
Denfert  Rochereau.  It  will  consist  of  a stele 
bearing,  on  a medallion,  the  effigy  of  the  painter. 
At  the  foot  of  the  monument,  two  figures  will 
recall  two  types  often  represented  by  Charlet,  a 
Grenadier  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  a “ Gamin 
de  Paris.” 

We  may  mention,  in  this  connexion,  that  a 
Committee  has  just  been  formed  to  erect  in  Taris 
a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  poets  Andre 
Chenier  and  Roucher,  both  of  whom  died 
on  the  scaffold  in  1793,  victims  of  the  Reign 
of  Tenor. 

The  avenue  called  “des  Reines,”  which  sur- 
rounds, in  the  form  of  a semi-circle,  the  garden  of 
the  Luxembourg  will  be  shortly  completed  by  the 
statue  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  work  of  the  sculp- 
tor Taluet,  which  will  occupy  the  place  left  vacant 
by  the  “Velleda”  of  Maindron,  which  it  has 
been  thought  well  to  place  in  the  new  square  of 
the  Tuileries.  This  Velleda,  which  formerly 
adorned  the  ancient  p'epini'ere  of  the  Luxembourg, 
had  acquired  a reputation  entirely  fictitious,  for  it 
is  a figure  with  little  decorative  value,  utterly 
banal  and  defective  in  execution.  The  State, 
which  purchases  every  yeir  numerous  works  from 
the  sculpture  galleries,  might  without  any  regret 
have  left  the  Velleda  in  the  store-house  and  found 
a more  modern  statue  for  the  decorationof  a garden 
which  contains  such  remarkable  works  as  the 
“ Quand-meme”  of  M.  Mercie,  and  the  “Exiles” 
of  M.  Mathurin  Moreau,  a photograph  of  which 
has  already  been  published  in  the  Bui’der. 

It  appears  that  the  French  Government 
intends  asking  from  the  Belgian  Government 
for  the  removal  to  Paris  of  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  painter  Louis  David,  who  died  an 
exile  in  1829,  and  was  buried  at  Brussels. 
Pending  this  solemnity,  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts 
has  instructed  M.  Emile  Soldi  to  execute  a 
marble  bust  of  David,  which  will  find  a place  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Palace  of  the  Institute. 

Strenuous  endeavours  are  being  made  at  the 
Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to 


organise  the  International  Exhibition  of  the  cen 
tenary  of  lithography.  This  exhibition,  whicl 
will  open  its  doors  on  September  19  next,  i 
already  said  to  be  most  interesting.  It  wil 
comprise  a retrospective  section  and  a moden 
section.  Moreover,  the  public  will  be  able  ti 
see  at  work,  in  the  Avenue  Rapp,  the  machiner 
employed  in  commercial  lithography  and  th 
printing  of  the  large  coloured  posters,  which 
thanks  to  the  painters  Cheret  and  Hugo  d’Alesi 
have,  during  recent  years,  made  so  great  progress 
The  committee  of  this  forthcoming  exhibition  ha 
for  honorary  presidents  MM.  Puvis  de  Chavanne 
and  Detaille.  MM.  George  Duplessis  an 
Benjimin  Constant,  Members  of  the  Institute 
preside  over  the  two  sub-committees  entrusts 
with  the  reception  and  classification  of  anciei 
and  modern  examples. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Museui 
of  the  Louvre  continues  to  increase  each  yeai 
thanks  to  the  intelligent  energy  of  M.  Ivaempfei 
Thus  it  is  that  the  galleries  of  modern  Frenc 
sculpture,  which  are  situated  in  the  north-we! 
angle  of  the  square  court,  are  about  to  be  enlarge 
by  the  addition  of  two  rooms  intended  to  contaii 
amongst  other  acqu'Vtions,  the  casts  presented 
the  State  by  the  widow  of  the  sculptor  Carpeau 
Likewise  in  the  ancient  Salle  du  Manage,  situate 
under  the  grand  gallery  of  French  paintings  < 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  about  to  be  installe 
the  collection  of  casts  and  reproductions  of  cell 
brated  works  in  foreign  museums.  It  is  hope 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  open  these  new  roon 
to  the  public  at  the  beginning  of  next  spring.  I 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  between  th 
Champ  de  Mars  and  the  esplanade  of  th 
Tuileries,  work  is  actively  proceeding  with  th 
future  line  called  “ des  Invalides,”  which  wi 
ultimately  be  extended  to  Cluny.  As  soon  1 
the  Esplanade  Station  is  completed,  the  Stal 
will  proceed  with  the  Montparnasse  Statioi 
which  has  become  notoriously  inadequate,  an 
will  transform  it  into  a veritable  modern  statioi 
with  direct  access  to  the  Boulevard  Montparnass 
by  grand  staircases,  which  will  connect  the  d< 
parture  and  arrival  platforms  with  a great  war 
ing-hall,  communicating  directly  with  the  Plac 
de  Rennes.  Thus  transformed,  the  Gare  d 
TOuest  on  the  left  bank  will  become  one  of  th 
terminal  points  of  the  State  lines,  which  con 
prise  an  extension  of  about  2,000  kilometres,  an 
this  latter  will  become,  on  the  completion  of  th 
works,  the  property  of  the  suburb  of  Versailles  0 
the  left  bank.  All  these  important  works,  pre 
ceeding  concurrently  with  those  at  the  Gare  d 
Nord  and  the  Gare  de  Paris,  Lyon,  Mediterrana 
will  be  completely  finished  for  the  Exhibition  < 
1900. 

At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  where  the  deal 
of  M.  Ancelet  has  caused  a vacancy  in  the  Cha; 
of  the  Professor  of  Ornamental  Design,  seven 
competitions  have  just  been  decided.  In  th 
competition  in  construction  second  class  medal 
have  been  awarded  only  to  MM.  Frouscat  ani 
Brune,  pupils  of  MM.  Moyaux  and  Pascal.  I: 
the  competition  of  the  second  architectural  class 
of  ninety-four  designs  submitted,  the  jury  ha 
reported  that  honourable  mention  of  the  first 
class  has  been  obtained  by  MM.  Leenhardj 
Vasnier,  and  Hormbastel.  Lastly,  in  the  com 
petition  for  detail,  for  which  the  subject  was  : 
“ Loggia,”  the  jury  has  awarded  only  second  clas 
honourable  mention  to  twenty-nine  competitors 
which  is  not  a result  worthy  of  praise. 

On  Friday  last  week  there  was  buried  in  tb 
cemetery  of  Pecq  (Seine-et-Oise)  the  architect  Var 
collier,  who  died  at  Paris  on  August  27  after  a lonj 
and  distressing  illness.  Marcellin  Varcollier,  son  0 
a former  official  of  the  Prefecture  de  la  Seine,  wa 
sjxty-six  years  of  age.  Formerly  a pupil  of  thi 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  he  was  honorary  architec 
of  the  town  of  Paris  and  member  of  its  architec 
tural  council.  Amongst  his  principal  works  wi 
may  mention  the  synagogue  in  the  Rue  de 
Tournelles,  erected  about  eighteen  years  ago,  ant 
amongst  later  works,  the  new  Mairie  of  tin 
XVIIIth  Arrondissement,  opened  about  threi 
years  ago.  M.  Varcollier  leaves  several  children 
and  one  of  his  sons,  a rising  young  architect,  i 
connected,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Bouvard 
with  the  works  of  the  future  Universal  Exhibi 
tion. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  M.  Jea* 
Gamier,  a talented  sculptor  in  metal.  One  of  hi 
works,  “ L'Enfer  des  Luxurieux  ” of  Dante,  is  11 
the  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg. , This  cleve: 
artist,  who  gathered  successful  inspiration  fron 
the  Renaissance  Masters,  made  the  grave  mistaki 
at  one  time  of  abandoning  art  for  politic-,  anc 
during  the  sad  days  of  the  Commune  he  wa; 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Dies  at  the  Mint,  unde: 
the  direction  of  “Citizen  Camelinat.” 
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DOMESTIC  METAL-WORK.* 

By  Harry  Sirr. 

! AM  hardly  surprised  that  in  the  abundance  of 
lense  enthusiasm  displayed  in  study  and  re- 
rch  which  led  to  and  had  for  its  full  result  the 
mination  of  that  remarkable  Renaissance  of 
dern  times — the  Gothic  revival — much  of  the 
irk  of  our  more  immediate  ancestors  which  had 
gely  enhanced  their  domestic  surroundings  was 
I sight  of.  I now  more  particularly  call  to 
|id  such  metal  accessories  as  furniture,  either 
plied — as  in  the  case  of  door-locks  and  escut- 
jons — or  portable  utensils,  such  as  candlesticks 
]i  fireplace  adjuncts.  In  England  alone  there 
luite  a wealth  of  such  remaining,  and  it  is  to 
(study  of  these  I would  particularly  direct  some 
intion. 

t is  undeniable  that  to  a very  great  extent  the 
ue  of  a good  architectural  interior  may  be 
jened  by  meagre  and  worthless  furnishing ; 
tie,  on  the  other  hand,  with  due  care  a 
jliocre  dwelling  can  be  rendered  interesting  and 
I unpretentious  by  the  introduction  of  simply- 
(igned  and  well-made  essentials,  whether  they 
pxtures,  fittings,  or  furniture,  and  of  whatever 
ferial  they  are  made  ; for  there  is  no  reason 
v the  consideration  of  convenience,  which  is  of 
mount  importance,  should  be  incompatible 
rendering  objects  of  daily  use  pleasing  in 
jearance.  This  is  why  I think  it  may  be 
resting  to  you  if  I touch  upon  some  such 
;gs  which  have  claimed  my  attention.  Per- 
js  _ they  may  not  all  of  them  be  such  as 
kriably  succeed  in  claiming  the  interest  of 
hitects,  and  they  certainly  receive  but  a poor 
re  of  it  from  the  general  public  ; but  the 
Jority  of  the  latter  are  not  interested  observers, 
j are  they  educated  judges,  as  we  know  by 
lerience.  Take  them  for  example  in  the  selec- 
t of  grates.  IIow  frequently  a client  sustains  a 
perse  preference  for  the  vulgar  and  ill-designed 
fls  offered  by  some  ultra-commercial  house  ! 
(jflect  at  times  upon  the  happy  results  which 
always  possible  in  the  choice  of  such  articles 
[he  display  of  good  taste,  but  I am  well  aware 
ifficulties  which  would  at  once  crop  up  if  I 
fnpted  to  define  salient  essentials  to  its 
attestation.  I will  but  venture  to  hazard  the 
jark  that  to  a great  extent  I believe  good  taste 
•ally  inherent,  although  susceptible  to  regula- 
iand  improvement,  while  it  can  also  be  largely 
aired  by  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with 
fiowledged  good  art,  and  with  this  fortunate 
jit,  that  sometimes,  at  any  rate,  an  individual 
I jus  led  to  seek  good  expert  advice,  and  to  be 
ied  thereby. 

icannot  in  this  paper  do  more  than  glance  as  it 
at  small  palches  of  the  vast  field  which  the 
pet  covers,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  therefore, 
;tempt  the  consideration  of  any  of  the  objects 
l^y  refer  to  in  chronological  order — indeed,  it 
lid  be  exceedingly  laborious  to  forge  a catena 
ipidence  sufficiently  strong,  and  I think  no  end 
||Id  be  served,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  this 
ing.  In  most  work  some  characteristic 
|ps  the  date  with  fair  accuracy,  and  it  is  cer- 
ib'  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  note  this,  but  an 
It-abundance  of  archaeological  zeal  while  dealing 
l!  the  design  and  workmanship  will  hardly 
(•fit  us,  although  we  must  all  feel  the  additional 
lest  in  works  which  are  old — the  relics  of  our 
lathers,  and  especially  when  of  historical 
jkrtance. 

1 her  “ Essay  upon  Needlework  ” the  Countess 
!i  ilton  has  said — “ From  the  stateliest  denizen 
ie  proudest  palace  to  the  humblest  dweller  in 
poorest  cottage,  all  more  or  less  ply  the 
le,  and  need  its  practical  services.”  How 
ithis  is  ! And  yet  not  one  whit  less  is  the 
F or  scope  of  the  practical  services  rendered 
!>e  metal-worker. 

ar  ethnological  studies  soon  show  the  intimate 
exion  of  metal-work  with  the  history  of  man, 
.tradition  and  relics  attest  to  the  Ancients’ 
eciation  of  it.  When  we  get  to  modern 
f comment  is  unnecessary.  I exempt  work 
recious  metals  because  the  goldsmiths’  and 
rsmilhs’  art  are  quite  separate  subjects.  I am 
concerned  only  to  strongly  maintain  that  the 
lining  for  domestic  purposes  of  the  metallic 
ents  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  and  the 
ound  bodies  of  steel  and  brass,  are  works 
1 in  this  day — quite  apart  from  their 
irsion  for  engineering  uses  — still  claim 
I deserve  aesthetic  consideration  and  handling 
'he  part  of  the  designer  and  craftsman. 

time  when  real  civilisation  and  progress 
I ot  to  be  associated  with  warfare,  when  we 
j abandoned  great  embellishment  on  our 
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weapons  and  firearms,  we  cannot  afford  to  forget 
the  domestic  life  of  our  nation  which  must  receive 
attention.  The  advance  of  education,  the  better 
knowledge  of  sanitary  laws,  and  increased  free- 
dom, are  not  likely  to  fail  in  promoting  the 
comfort  of  the  community  at  large  ; but  it  is 
highly  doubtful  whether  their  education  will  in 
general  lead  the  majority  to  supplement  their 
appreciation  of  beautiful  surroundings  in  nature, 
with  a ready  discernment  and  perception  of  that 
which  is  vulgar  and  tawdry  in  human  handicrafts, 
unless  the  refining  influence  of  art  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  in  things  large  and  small  : and, 
if  it  is  desirable  they  should  become  educated  in 
this  respect — for  it  is  an  important  part  of  culture 
— it  is  necessary  that  their  houses  and  home  sur- 
roundings should  be  well  designed  in  addition  to 
being  rendered  wholesome.  How  one  yearns  for 
the  time  when  the  public  will  demand  houses 
which  manifest  refinement  ! 

It  is  now,  when  he  is  being  encouraged  in  so 
many  ways,  that  we  must  do  our  part  to  restore 
the  lost  prestige  of  the  workman  or  craftsman,  not 
only  by  impressing  him  with  the  fact  of  the  giant 
share  which  he  has  in  the  Arts  of  Peace,  but 
by  persistently  specifying  well-designed  and 
well-made  goods,  and  thus  create  an  increasing 
demand  for  such,  which  will  give  encouragement 
and  help  to  all  concerned  in  their  production. 
In  a truly  utilitarian  age,  when  people  seem  to 
become  altogether  callous  of  beauty  in  an  absorp- 
tion in  mechanism  and  machinery,  if  we  can  do 
this  much,  who  can  say  but  that  in  the  future  we 
may  largely  aid  to  reclaim  our  manufactured  goods 
from  the  ugliness,  vulgarity,  and  senseless  orna- 
mentation which  characterises  so  many  of  them  ? 
I quite  well  see  there  are  improvements  going  on, 
but  I do  not  believe  in  stopping  short  in  our 
crusade,  even  for  the  space  of  a moment.  The 
mere  contemplation  of  it  all  is  a pastime  only — 
soothing,  no  doubt,  but  our  good  intentions  should 
be  manifested  by  the  carrying  out  of  such  real 
work  for  the  cause  as  is  within  our  reach. 

And  now  I will  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while 
I take  a rather  long  jump  down  the  Ages,  and 
glance  at  some  of  the  productions  of  ancient 
times  to  see  what  we  find  to  admire  in  the  shape 
of  metal-work  of  a domestic  character.  I cannot, 
of  course,  refer  to  the  ancient  times  without 
mentioning  those  beautiful  objects,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  lamps.  Lamps  were  common  enough  in 
Rome — Pliny  refers  to  them  ; and  hundreds  were 
exhumed  from  the  buried  Vesuvian  cities.  Many 
are  dolphin-like  in  form,  some  have  their  ends 
worked  up  into  the  form  of  a shell,  and  others 
are  embellished  with  animal  forms.  I call 
to  mind  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum 
ornamented  with  lions’  heads  and  satyric 
masks.  The  usual  support  was  an  independent 
candelabra.  Much  ingenuity  was  exercised 
by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  construction 
and  ornamentation  of  these  supports,  which  com- 
bine lightness  and  elegance.  The  shafts  are 
ornamented  with  twining  ivy  and  the  graceful 
acanthus,  or  they  have  perfectly  plain  stems — 
sometimes  fluted  ; and  frequently  the  stems  repre- 
sent the  throwing  out  of  buds,  or  they  are  in  the 
likeness  of  a reed  or  cane.  What  is  noteworthy 
is  the  general  striking  resemblance  of  all  the 
examples,  while  the  details  of  the  ornaments  are 
of  infinite  variety,  and  the  profusion  of  the  latter 
is  remarkable  in  the  elaborate  examples.  This 
kind  of  support  was  either  surmounted  by  a 
socket  to  receive  a wax  candle,  or  a disc  for  a 
lamp  to  stand  upon.  The  base  was  generally  a 
low  tripod  of  lions’  feet  or  griffins’  claws. 

Those  which  are  found  at  Pompeii  or  Her- 
culaneum are  not  only  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  workmanship,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
whimsical  variety  of  their  designs.  There  is  an 
instance  of  one  which  is  of  very  ingenious  con- 
struction, so  made  that  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces 
for  convenience  of  transport. 

I call  to  mind,  also,  an  Etruscan  tripod 
candelabrum  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  of 
much  beauty  and  fine  workmanship,  supporting  a 
figure  as  a stem  with  a socket  on  the  head.  In 
passing  I may  mention  the  curious  disc-like 
members  round  the  stems  of  some  ancient 
candelabra,  like  pippins  strung  on — the  very 
reverse  of  the  characteristic  saucer  treatment  of 
Italian  ones  in  brass  which  were  copied. by  the 
Dutch. 

This  ancient  work  is  in  bronze  of  fine  quality, 
and  so  renowned  were  the  Etruscans  for  their 
works  of  bronze  that  they  spread  over  the  whole 
land  and  sea. 

Then  again,  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is 
an  especially  fine  tripod  from  Herculaneum,  and 
another  which  is  ornamented  with  panthers’ 
heads.  I must  also  call  attention  to  the  fine 
bisellium  and  lantern,  the  former  bequeathed  to 


the  nation  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  and  the  latter 
by  Sir  Wm.  Temple ; also  to  the  many  beautiful 
inscribed  tablets,  and  the  keys,  which,  in  the 
antique,  are  often  elaborate  with  ornate  bows. 
There  is  even  a padlock  from  Pompeii,  somewhat 
like  a snail  in  shape,  and  so  one  could  continue 
calling  to  mind  objects  which  illustrate  the 
Ancients’  great  skill  and  exquisite  taste.  Most  of 
these  objects  are,  no  doubt,  from  rich  houses, 
many  are  from  public  buildings,  but  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  simpler  things  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  care  bestowed  by  them  upon 
ordinary  work. 

I have  gathered  from  what  I have  read  of 
Pompeii  that,  as  a rule,  their  doors  turned  on 
pivots,  and  they  were  secured  by  one  or  two 
large  bolts.  When  hinges  were  used  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  ornamental,  but  some  of 
the  external  door-handles  are  very  handsomely 
wrought.  Although  these  people  excelled  in  their 
ornamental  work,  the  locksmiths  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  remarkably  dexterous. 

I have  referred  to  the  prevailing  use  of  bronze 
among  the  Ancients,  but  it  was  discovered  in 
Pompeii  that  iron  and  lead  also  had  been  employed 
for  the  same  purposes  for  which  we  now  use  them, 
and,  contrary  to  what  has  been  found  to  have 
been  the  practice  among  all  other  ancients,  iron, 
and  not  bronze,  was  the  metal  most  freely 
employed. 

It  is  astonishing  that  we  so  seldom  use  bronze 
now  when  opportunities  arise,  for  it  is  wonder- 
fully enduring,  can  be  cast  and  chased  with  the 
finest  finish,  and  takes  gilding  as  well  if  not 
better  than  any  other  metal.  I know  of  one 
ins'ance  only  which  has  come  under  my  notice  of 
its  employment  by  an  architect  latterly,  and  in 
this  case  some  ornamental  gate  panels,  and 
brackets  for  marble  shelves  were  cast  in  this 
metal  and  chased. 

I feel  it  is  important  to  study  the  ancient  metal- 
work, and  I never  tire  of  recommending  a careful 
examination  of  the  examples  we  happily  possess. 
There  are  no  other  works  so  well  worthy  to  serve 
as  models  in  regard  to  their  beautiful  proportions, 
perfection  of  elegant  design,  and  exquisite  delicacy 
of  workmanship. 

It  is  true  some  of  them  are  elaborate,  but  so 
much  is  gathered  in  and  learnt  by  knowing  them 
that  it  becomes  easier  and  easier  to  discern  and 
appreciate  good  work,  and  to  discriminate  with  a 
true  critical  judgment  ; and  this  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  an  architect. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  our  own  country, 
if  we  start  with  the  Conquest,  articles  of  furniture 
were  coarse  and  few.  Iron  then  came  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  but  its  use  was  principally 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  little  was  imported 
beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  From  1200 
to  1500,  when  important  changes  were  taking  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  people,  there  were  the  great 
fairs.  Flemish  merchants  no  doubt  besides 
cloths  brought  metal,  and  the  traders  of  the  Hanse 
Towns  iron  and  copper  for  farmers.  Bruges  and 
Antwerp  sent  household  furniture,  metallic  and 
other  necessaries  of  all  sorts ; and  the  annual 
visits  of  the  Venetian  fleet  must  have  been  a great 
stimulus  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  and  decora- 
tive articles.  And  so  up  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  our  large  mineral  wealth  of  iron  was  hardly 
touched,  and  England  supplied  nearly  all  Western 
Europe  with  tin  and  lead.  But  with  this  grow- 
ing interchange,  and  travel  of  our  merchants 
abroad,  we  began  to  think  about  and  to  seek 
greater  and  more  advanced  comforts  in  our  houses, 
and  although  many  articles  we  now  look  upon  as 
necessaries  were  then  really  luxuries,  and  it  was 
consequently  only  in  the  power  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  to  acquire  them,  yet  gradually  a vast 
change  took  place,  till,  in  the  Elizabethan  era, 
and  from  then  onwards,  we  developed  rapidly  in 
the  matter  of  our  domestic  comforts.  As  an 
example  of  this,  up  to  the  Middle  Ages  the  use 
of  candles  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  churches, 
monasteries,  and  the  houses  of  the  nobility ; but 
in  the  fifteenth  century  their  use  became  very 
general,  and  at  that  time  the  trade  of  making 
them  had  assumed  so  much  importance  that  the 
chandlers  of  London  acquired  an  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion, and  from  this  we  can  see  that  candlesticks 
had  become  necessary. 

It  is  therefore  quite  understandable  how  it 
should  have  transpired  that  during  the  Gothic 
(chiefly  an  ecclesiastical)  revival,  little  was  or 
could  be  done  in  gaining  much  from  the  domestic 
work  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  England.  The 
Mediaeval  iron  locks,  hinges,  &c.,  had  become 
superseded  except  for  churches  and  buildings 
which  partook  generally  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  and  the  finest  old  examples  we  have 
are  chiefly  met  with  in  churches  and  large 
buildings.  At  all  events  the  metal-work  of  our 
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immediate  ancestors  was  overlooked  for  a time, 
and  there  was  a huge  gap  with  little  or  no 
progress  in  design — domestic  metal-work  suffer- 
ing not  the  least  from  this  neglect — indeed,  its 
character  commenced  to  deteriorate. 

Brass  had  been  made  in  Germany  for  many 
centuries,  but  its  manufacture  was  not  intro- 
duced into  England  till  1649,  and  from  another 
authority  I find  no  commercial  brass  was  here  till 
1721  (as  the  metal  termed  “Latten”  was  very 
differently  made).  I cannot  account  for  the  disparity 
in  dates.  But  for  our  purpose  either  is  sufficiently 
significant.  Brass  goods,  I presume,  were  made 
in  England  before,  but  no  doubt  the  manufacture 
of  brass  in  our  country  led  to  a greatly  increased 
demand  for  goods  in  that  compound  metal.  It 
appears  pretty  evident  there  was  no  domestic 
brass  for  the  revival  architects  to  study. 

Pray  do  not  suppose  that  I plead  for  elaborate 
and  consequently  comparatively  expensive  work 
in  humble  dwellings.  This  is  not  my  view,  for 
not  only  would  it  be  out  of  place,  but  it  would  be 
altogether  injudicious  for  an  architect  to  saddle 
his  client  with  an  excessive  outlay  on  the  metal- 
work, just  as  much  as  it  would  on  work  of  any  other 
description.  What  I do  plead  for  is  simplicity 
itself,  and  yet  with  cast  work  the  first  cost  is  so 
little  that  I certainly  think  at  times  some  legiti- 
mate ornamentation  should  be  obtained,  and  at 
all  times  pleasing  appearance  in  line  and  contour. 

The  register  grates  are  now  becoming  anti- 
quated, but  I refer  to  them  because  the  kind  of 
ornamentation  generally  found  upon  them  well 
illustrates  the  sort  of  meaningless  work  which 
was  turned  out  plentifully  some  years  ago.  Who 
were  the  designers  then  ? Can  it  be  that  the 
demand  for  these  goods  was  so  great,  and  the 
hurry  so  tremendous,  that  the  qualifications  of 
designers  were  never  once  inquired  into  ? or  were 
capable  designers  purposely  ignored  ? Again, 
take  cast-iron  fenders,  and  look  at  some  of 
the  grotesques  at  ornamention  ! I cannot  think 
where  the  ideas  originated.  Some  of  the 
cheap  fenders  of  the  present  day,  made  up 
of  steel  hollow  bars  and  cast-iron,  are  perfectly 
wretched  in  design,  and  the  ornament  is  utterly 
bad,  I recently  came  across  a really  good  cast- 
iron  fender  front.  It  was  not  pierced  at  all,  and 
therefore  from  the  point  of  view  of  comfort,  it 
might  be  regarded  as  a retarder  of  radiation,  but 
as  regards  its  treatment — for  a simple  piece  of  cast- 
iron  it  was  perfect.  As  I remarked,  it  was  merely  a 
front,  curved  on  plan.  The  decoration  consisted 
of  a groundwork  of  reedings  or  flutings  in 
diagonal  directions  from  a lozenge  centre,  upon 
which  there  was  a small  sprig  in  relief,  and  the 
extremities  were  treated  with  a groundwork  of 
vertical  close  headings.  The  top  and  bottom 
were  emphasised  with  a few  small  shallow  mould- 
ings, generally  beads,  with  a plain  surface  between 
them  and  the  groundworks.  All  this  is  appro- 
priate, simple,  and  effective,  for  when  such  work 
is  dressed  as  intended,  with  black  lead  and 
polished,  the  effect  due  to  the  play  of  light  upon 
it  is  extremely  pleasing.  I have  frequently 
observed  the  effect  of  similar  work  ruined  by 
the  thickness  and  dulness  of  the  japanning  coat 
which  has  been  applied,  a great  saving  of  labour 
I freely  admit — so  was  Nubian  blacking  for  boot 
leather,  which  fascinated  the  town  one  winter, 
but  people  found  that  out  and  gave  it  the  cold 
shoulder. 

I think  I am  not  wide  of  the  mark  if  I say  that 
without  doubt  the  best  goods  of  this  kind  we  find 
are  generally  the  simplest,  and  the  most  free  from 
redundant  and  undecorative  ornament. 

I will  now  ask  you  to  further  bear  with  me 
while  I refer  to  some  good  work  which  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  grates.  Some  of  the  best  that 
we  have  come  to  us  from  the  times  of  Queen  Anne 
and  her  immediate  successors.  In  many  of  these 
we  meet  with  little  wrought-iron  columns  as 
standards,  finished  with  terminals,  often  of  brass, 
vase-shaped,  with  curved  or  serpentine-shaped 
brass  or  steel  face-pieces  or  frets  below  the  bars. 
At  times  we  find  the  bars  of  steel,  with  fret  and 
standards  of  brass,  and  at  other  times  the  pierced 
fret  is  curved  forward  in  a dipteral  manner 
towards  detached  standards,  as  in  eighteenth- 
century  examples.  How  decorative  the  treatment 
is  ! and  yet  I know  we  cannot  now  do  the  same 
with  Teales’  grates,  and  I am  aware  that  we  have 
many  good  modern  designs ; but  for  all  that, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  learnt  from  the  study  of 
these  old  grates  in  the  way  of  the  treatment  of 
metal,  and  the  fine  effect  obtained  by  silhouette. 
Adams  devoted  some  of  his  attention  to  hob- 
grates,  and  his  designs  are  very  fine ; and  even 
nowadays  there  are  rooms  in  which  we  can 
tolerate  them,  although  not  strictly  orthodox  in 
regard  to  the  height  of  the  fire-grate  above  the 
hearth,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  t 


are  often  delivered  over  to  the  mercy  of  the 
" house-wrecker.” 

We  have  plenty  of  examples  of  old  fenders, 
and  the  brass  ones  seem  to  be  favourites  at  the 
present  time.  They  illustrate  admirably  the 
beauties  of  pierced  work,  either  with  or  without 
embossing  and  the  value  of  silhouette.  Some  of 
them  give  a healthy  lesson  when  they  exhibit 
their  weakness  by  buckling,  due  to  a lack  of 
lateral  stiffness  under  the  pressure  of  feet. 
Although  it  is  not  good  treatment  to  put  feet  upon 
a fender,  undoubtedly  it  should  be  stiff  and  free  of 
liability  to  buckle.  These  old  fenders  are  often 
too  high  for  modern  ideas.  I speak  as  I find. 
Their  design,  however,  is  generally  admirable, 
and  much  is  to  be  learnt  from  them. 


In  old  brass  fire  implements  we  get  delightful  1 
and  elegant  shaping,  and  the  moulded  work  of 
the  handles,  and  of  the  knobs  upon  them,  and  the 
old  fire-rests  is  perfect.  Again,  I must  make 
myself  quite  clear.  I am  not  desirous  that  people: 
should  be  burdened  with  brasswork  to  keep  clean.i 
That  rests  with  themselves.  I believe  with  brass: 
fire-implements  the  trouble  is  really  not  so  great.: 
A periodical  general  clean  and  a rub  with  leatheifl 
at  intervals  are  quite  sufficient.  Steel  implements' 
should  be  kept  bright,  and  yet  often  people  who 
keep  their  steel  very  badly  in  this  respect  rom-i 
plain  of  the  trouble  of  brasswork.  The  sating 
polish  which  brasswork  gets  is  due  to  the  rubbing,: 
with  the  further  result  that  the  work  seems  m 
! improve  with  age  ; and  this  is  why  I am  dia 
inclined  to  favour  the  wholesale  lacquering  which 
is  now  so  prevalent,  concealing,  too,  as  it  oft™ 
! does,  bad  metal.  I wish  I could  enter  into  thl 
I subject  of  the  steelwork,  but  I do  not  feel  abfi 
j to  do  so  this  evening. 

I am  not  aware  that  in  our  museums  in  Englatra 
j there  have  been  yet  collected  to  any  great  exteM 
examples  of  domestic  metal-work.  Lady  Neville’! 
Loan  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  shows  what  might  be 
done  by  trustees  and  authorities.  There  are  som? 
other  examples,  belonging  to  the  nation,  at  South 
Kensington,  but  they  are  chiefly  Flemish.  It  ia 
a very  great  pity  that  our  own  work  is  so  poorly 
represented. 

There  are  some  fine  specimens  in  the  local 
museum  at  Bruges  of  all  kinds  of  brass  fittings, 
fireplace  adjuncts,  and  domestic  utensils ; and 
also  in  the  Plantin  and  Stem  Museums  at 
Antwerp.  At  Bruges,  too,  there  are  some  good 
specimens  of  old  shutter  and  other  hinges  and 
latches  in  tinned  iron,  and  some  choice  docn 
furniture. 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  we  have! 
valuable  collection  of  locks.  There  are  some 
old  brass  saucepans  in  the  British  Museum- 
one  with  the  handle  inscribed  “ Loyal  to  his 
Majeste,”  another  with  the  couplet  “ Pitty  the 
Pore,  1684.”  This  brings  me  to  the  subject  ol 
proverbs  or  mottoes.  I cannot  see  any  reason 
for  entirely  dropping  their  introduction  on  out 
domestic  utensils.  Our  bread  trenchers  are  j 
survival  of  this  custom  of  inscribing,  and  we  find 
a revival  of  it  on  some  of  the  Aller  Vale  wars 
Two  hundred  years  ago  a saucepan  came  in  fot 
its  share,  and  certainly  some  wholesome  advice 
could  be  given  to  cooks  by  this  means  ; whethe 
it  would  impress  them  is  a question.  The  gral 


or  chimney-piece  of  an  English  family  sitting-room 
is  a most  appropriate  place  for  a good  motto,  and 
if  lettering  be  only  studied,  it  will  look  pleasing 
on  a perfectly  plain  surface.  The  old  iron  fire- 
plates  abounded  in  this  sort  of  decoration,  as  well 
as  in  emblems  or  arms,  scriptural  and  allegorical 
subjects,  and  dates.  As  they  should  be  applicable- 
to  our  particular  homes,  temperaments,  circunfl 
stances,  or  surroundings,  perhaps  it  would  be 
indiscreet  to  urge  the  introduction  of  mottoes 
strongly,  as  I should  hardly  like  the  enterprising 
manufacturers  of  cast-iron  fenders  to  get  hold  of 
the  notion  and  foist  their  own  ideas  upon  us. 

Let  us  now  for  a little  while  briefly  consider 
some  ordinary  pieces  of  old-fashioned  metal-work 
known  to  us  all.  I refer  to  candlesticks.  Many 
people  now  give  the  light  of  candles  the 
preference,  and  standard  candlesticks  are  there- 
fore still  a necessity.  We  may  assume  that  it  has 
always  been  found  satisfactory  to  make  them  at 
least  in  pairs— the  common  arrangement  of  a pair 
upon  a writing-table  is  a homely  illustration  of 
the  convenience  of  that.  Within  the  recollection 
of  many  living  people  candlesticks  (especially 
those  of  brass)  used  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
ordinary  household  effects.  When  lamps  gained 
the  ascendancy  and  subsequently  gas  was  intro- 
duced, the  candle  being  superseded,  candlesticks 
went  out  of  general  use.  In  the  country, 
especially  in  parts  remote  from  towns,  changes 
were  not  so  drastic,  and  they  were  never  entirely 
discarded.  But  in  towns  they  made  way  for 
ornaments  (so  called)  of  meagre  art,  such  as  wax 
flowers,  which  then  commenced  to  have  sway. 
Now  we  have  experienced  a reaction,  and  the  old 
candlesticks  are  sought  after  partly  because  it  is 
difficult  to  get  well-designed  modern  examples.  ! 
speak  of  England,  and  exempt  silver  candlesticks. 
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1 In  olden  times  many  materials  were  employed 
n their  manufacture,  but  in  general  some  metal 
pas  used,  and  one  can  hardly  fail  to  mark  the 
jreponderation  of  brass,  the  others  being  prin- 
ipally  pewter  and  bronze,  copper  also,  and  copper 
lit,  or  plated.  Unquestionably,  however,  brass 
s the  most  common  of  all  the  materials  employed, 
this  may  be  accounted  for  because  it  was  com- 
jaratively  cheap,  and  it  may  have  proved  more 
jnduring  than  pewter,  its  nearest  rival  in  this 
pspect.  The  brass  of  which  candlesticks  are 
nade  varies  considerably  in  colour,  from  a pale 
iellovv  to  the  warmer  reddish  hue,  specimens  of 
fhich  are  highly  valued.  When  the  colour  is 
feddish,  the  metal  approximates  the  nature  of 
ither  bell-metal  or  gun-metal.  As  regards  those 
If  brass,  turning  entered  largely  into  the  process 
if  making.  This  is  referred  to  by  Shakespeare 
1 Henry  IV.,  for  he  makes  Hotspur  vigorously 
Issert  his  prosaic  nature,  and  show  his  contempt 
pr  Glendower’s  boasted  attainment  in  these 
fords  : — “I  had  rather  hear  a brazen  canstick 
jtrned  . . . and  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing 
n edge,  nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry.” 
(hey  were  turned  in  pieces  which  were  screwed 
ad  brazed  together,  or  later,  a turned  portion 
as  so  attached  to  the  remaining  portion  (as,  for 
xample,  the  base),  which  had  been  cast  to  the 
:quired  form. 

The  designs,  which  are  slightly  sketched  and 
ustrated,  are  uncommon. 

The  varieties  in  shape  seem  to  have  increased 
{id  multiplied  very  agreeably,  but  the  same 
fsential  parts  are  always  present  : these  are 
i-a  spreading  base  supporting  a stem,  which  is 
amounted  by  a nozzle  or  socket  to  receive  the 
jindle.  I may  observe  that  in  earlier  candle- 
licks  we  find  shapes  which  are  not  met  with 
1 ter  the  Middle  Ages  ; examples  of  such  are  in 
ie  South  Kensington  and  British  Museums, 
ut  after  those  times  the  “column”  and  the 
j baluster  ” form  are  common,  in  the  detail  of 
Ihich  there  is  a charming  and  endless  variety, 
f,  for  instance,  we  consider  the  column  form,  we 
jiall  find  the  stem  either  square  or  cylindrical,  of 
qual  diameter  throughout,  or  diminishing 
liwards  the  neck  ; or,  if  we  study  the  baluster 
j>rm,  the  shaped  cylindrical  stem  will  be  found  in 
[me  examples  to  taper  upwards,  or  in  others 
pwnwards.  The  spreading  base  may  be  either 
rcular,  oval,  triangular,  square,  or  oblong  ; or 
: may  be  a variety  of  one  of  the  two  latter,  with 
funded  corners.  The  cap  at  the  top  is  hollowed 
; a socket  to  receive  the  candle,  but  sometimes 
is  surmounted  by  a nozzle  in  the  shape  of  a 
ylindrical  moulded  cup  — occasionally  vase- 
iiaped.  These  instance  only  a few  of  the 
iversities  in  design.  Domestic  candlesticks, 
jirtainly  of  later  times,  invariably  have  a socket 
p nozzle,  the  “ prickets  ” being  used  solely  for 
pclesiastical  purposes. 

Many  bad  examples  are  to  be  met  with,  and 
[e  collected  when  they  are  not  worthy  of  house- 
iom  as  regards  their  design.  But  yet  in  England 
ie  have  a wealth  of  really  good  shapes.  Although 
do  not  admire  some  of  the  old-fashioned  | 


clumsier  forms — made,  I suspect,  pretty  near  our 
own  times — I infinitely  prefer  them  to  some  of 
the  fussy  frail  little  lacquered  things  of  modern 
manufacture,  which  only  weigh  a few  pence. 
I think  I have  observed*  in  manufactured  ones 
of  late  a little  sign  of  a return  to  old  patterns. 
I wish  those  who  produce  or  design  would  study 
the  shapes  and  mouldings  of  good  old  examples, 
although  I far  from  advocate  the  wholesale 
copying  of  them.  How  admirably  some  of  these 
old  examples  are  contoured  or  moulded  with 
delicate  curves,  and  slight  projections  and  beads  ! 
A few  simple  lines  and  markings  tell  with  fine 
effect  ; the  projections,  too,  are  just  sufficient  to 
catch  the  light,  and  rounded  off  to  soften  the 
shadows.  There  is  an  absence  of  crude,  thick 
fillets,  which  so  absolutely  destroy  the  appearance 
of  any  good  shape.  What  I feel  is,  our  ancestors 
mastered  their  work  well,  and  who  will  not  agree 
with  me  that  we,  who  are  in  possession  of  their 
productions  to  aid  us,  should  strenuously  strive  to 
avoid  the  reproach  that  we,  in  any  way,  fall  short 
of  them  ? It  is  a strong  conviction  of  this  which 
induces  me  to  attach  some  importance  to  an 
occasional  examination  of  such  common  objects 
as  old  brass  candlesticks,  although  we,  as 
architects,  are  not  directly  concerned  with  their 
production.  Nor  do  I claim  that  architects 
should  devote  their  energies  to  the  designing  of 
such  articles,  except  under  special  circumstances, 
for  many  are  not  fully  equipped,  perchance,  to  suc- 
cessfully design  in  metal.  I keenly  desire  to  arouse 
such  interest  in  the  subject  as  will  lead  to  the  seeking 
out  of  well-designed  and  executed  metal-work, 
whatever  its  nature,  so  that  a real  demand  for 
choice  things  may  be  felt.  No  doubt  the  cheap 
firms  who  so  readily  reproduce  meaningless 
designs  will  to  some  extent  be  patronised  by 
persons  without  the  advantage  of  some  art  culture 
or  of  a good  architect’s  supervision  and  advice, 
and  by  speculative  builders,  but  depend  upon  it 
in  the  long-run  this  can  be  minimised.  Good 
manufacturers  are,  I believe,  naturally  careful  of 
their  prestige,  and  there  will  be  less  to  commend 
their  goods  when  it  is  found  that  architects  cease 
to  admit  into  their  buildings  such  as  they  can 
control  the  introduction  of. 

I am  convinced  it  is  a right  step  to  take.  We 
are  in  some  measure  answerable  for  prevailing 
taste.  When  one  comes  to  reflect  and  consider 
what  this  excessive  use  in  our  day  of  poor  and 
weak  productions  means  for  future  generations,  it 
ought  to  rouse  us  to  make  special  efforts  when- 
ever we  have  the  chance  of  specifying  or  selecting 
goods.  Who  can  so  far  stretch  his  imagination  to 
suppose  that  examples  of  our  ordinary  door- 
knockers of  the  last  thirty  years,  for  example, 
will  be  eagerly  sought  after  in  years  to  come  ? I 
have  recently  seen  the  following  words  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh  quoted: — “There  is  perhaps  no  one 
thing  which  the  most  Polite  part  of  mankind  have 
more  universally  agreed  in  than  the  value  they 
have  ever  set  upon  the  remains  of  distant  Times. 
Nor  among  the  several  kinds  of  those  Antiquitys 
are  there  any  so  much  regarded  as  those  of 
Buildings.”  There  is  great  truth  in  this,  and  we  | 
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cannot  fail  to  lament  if  we  suppose  our  age  will 
hand  down  to  the  future  discreditable  examples 
of  any  work  intimately  connected  with  buildings. 

There  is  much  contemporary  work  upon  which 
no  pains  have  been  spared,  for  which  we  are  very 
thankful,  but  I more  especially  refer  to  ordinary 
work.  One  has  only  to  take  a stroll  around  an 
old  city  like  Canterbury  to  observe  the  care  and 
ability  which  were  once  generally  exercised  in  the 
production  of  such  features  as  knockers  for  the 
humblest  of  dwelling-houses.  I do  not  want  to 
appear  vehement,  but  after  these  little  reminis- 
cences it  is  difficult  to  restrain  one’s  feelings  when 
handling  some  of  the  trade  lists  and  catalogues. 
I would  not  be  unjust,  but  I think  it  righteous  to 
try  and  create  a demand  for  that  which  is  essen- 
tially good.  Shoddy  would  never  hold  sway  if 
there  were  no  demand  for  it,  and  I am  quite  sure 
simple,  well-made  articles  can  be  produced  in  the 
long  run,  quite  as  cheaply  as  the  incongruous 
trying-to-be  - something  - different  - to  -what-we  - are 
kind  of  things  which  are  so  often  offered  for  sale, 
at  low  prices  it  is  true,  when,  however,  they  are 
dear  at  any  price.  And  all  this  goes  on,  notwith- 
standing the  new  spirit  which  has  been  put  into 
work,  not  only  by  able  designers,  but  also  by  the 
men  who  are  called  upon  to  execute  it.  It  is  very 
distressing  to  deplore  the  lack  of  a due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  better  work,  and  the  consequent 
paucity  of  encouragement  to  all  concerned. 

I cannot  go  to  the  length  of  dwelling  long 
upon  any  special  objects,  for  my  time  is 
limited.  If  I were  to  touch  upon  knockers 
alone  it  would  make  a lengthy  subject,  and  we 
should  run  the  risk  of  becoming  too  archaeo- 
logical for  our  purpose.  The  majority  of  the 
Mediaeval  ones  are  rather  stiff-looking.  In  Re- 
naissance times  they  became  very  elaborate,  and 
very  special  attention  was  paid  to  their  design — in 
fact,  at  times,  they  are  overdone.  I really  think 
some  of  the  nicest  simple  examples  are  found  on 
ordinary  houses — even  small  houses — of  the  last 
century,  merely  in  cast-iron.  Many  of  the  old 
brass  ones  have  been  blacked  over,  but,  as  a rule, 
this  black  can  be  removed,  and  the  knocker 
cleaned  and  polished  up  quite  bright  again. 
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What  a wealth  of  design  there  is  in  the  old 
door-furniture  ! I more  particularly  now  refer  to 
that  on  external  doors  which  is  readily  seen. 
Look  at  the  variety  of  forms  in  the  examples  I 
have  sketched,  chiefly  in  Bruges.  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  Malines  are  quite  as  well  off  in  this 
respect,  and  I recollect  some  beautiful  lock 
escutcheons  in  Lucerne.  I am  sorry  I cannot 
call  to  mind  similar  work  in  the  old  dead  cities  of 
the  Zuider  Zee,  but  I fancy  there  would  be  some 
good  simple  examples  in  most  of  them.  With 
plates  for  escutcheons,  locks,  ring-handles,  latches, 
See.,  certainly  the  earliest  and  easiest  method  of 
rendering  them  ornamental  by  stamping  them 
into  shaped  outlines  survived  until  quite  late  times, 
when  scarcely  any  shaping  has  been  attempted. 
In  much  of  the  elaborate  shaping  in  old  examples, 
of  both  iron  and  brass,  the  screws  or  nail-heads 
were  never  lost  sight  of.  The  shaped  piercings 
are  generally  extremely  pleasing,  and  there  is 
an  absence  of  any  strained  effort  to  combine 
square  or  angular  forms  with  their  flowing 
lines,  which  are  so  well  accommodated  to  the 
curvatures  of  the  main  outlines.  Then  there 
are  forms  in  which  moulding  enters ; such, 
for  instance  are  some  of  the  eighteenth -century 
circular  or  oval  knocker  discs,  which  in  brass 
look  so  rich  and  effective,  the  centre  generally 
large  and  convex,  catching  the  light  like  a great 
eye.  Again,  there  is  a more  elaborate  treatment, 
as  in  the  case  of  a lock-case  in  which  a stamped 
perforated  plate  is  mounted  upon  a plain  one,  and 
the  front  so  made  has  colonettes  applied  to  its 
face  on  either  side,  with  terminals  and  pendants 
and  tying-in  mouldings. 

Occasionally  we  come  across  old  brass  plates 
which  are  engraved  or  chased,  and  then  we  get 
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all  the  charm  due  to  direct  handwork.  What  a 
variety  in  this  kind  of  work  is  found  on  old 
cabinet-work  from  Jacobean  times  down  to 
Hipplewhite  and  his  times  !— work  in  which  we 
get  shaping,  stamping,  chasing,  moulding,  and 
embellishment  with  foliage  and  flowers  in  relief. 
Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  a little  sketch  of 
a cast  brass  escutcheon  (on  an  old  spice-cupboard), 
with  the  supporters  of  the  Royal  arms,  and  a 
shield  and  crown  in  relief. 

I cannot  refrain  from  touching  upon  the  subject 
of  railings,  although  they  are  more  or  less  struc- 
tural. Few  will  defend  the  use  of  a railing  in 
positions  where  it  serves  no  real  purpose,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  ridge  of  a building.  When 
legitimately  used,  it  can  be  kept  perfectly  simple, 
with  good  effect ; or  if  funds  admit  it  can  be 
made  highly  decorative.  And  yet  to  what  a 
deplorable  extent  this  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
miles  of  ill-designed  modern  railings  in  the 
suburbs. 

One  Seems  naturally  to  prefer  wrought-iron, 
because  it  so  readily  lends  itself  to  giving  variety 
and  interest  to  the  work  ; and  the  additional 
merit  of  lightness  (which  should  be  maintained, 
because  it  is  a characteristic  of  wrought-work) 
renders  it  exceedingly  appropriate  as  a boundary 
or  a screen  where  the  object  is  not  also  that  of 
obscuring  the  view.  When,  however,  it  is 
essential  to  have  cast-iron  railings  it  is  a great 
pity  that  simplicity  is  not  more  often  studied.  If 
a railing  be  simple  the  standards  require  sym- 
metrical or  equal  spacing.  When  a special 
pattern  is  intended  to  apply  to  several  varying 
iengths,  such  as  frontages  in  town  houses,  diffi- 
culties crop  up  which  have  to  be  met.  Now  if 
an  architect  likes  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  founder  he  may  do  so  ; but  the 
founder’s  fitter  does  not  always  realise  the  impor- 
tance of  accuracy  in  adapting  (which  invariably 
means  no  little  degree  of  scheming),  for  a few 
inches  too  many  or  too  few  are  sufficient  to 
cause  real  difficulties.  And  these  difficulties 
occur  if  the  curbs  are  not  set  out  first,  and  their 
lengths  so  determined  by  a little  adjustment  as  to 
be  multiples  of  the  spacing  of  the  standards  or 
the  pattern.  This  must  be  considered  by  some- 
one, and  there  is  no  shirking  it  if  satisfactory 
results  are  desired.  If  wrought  horizontal  bars 
are  used,  especially  holed,  and  every  standard  let 
into  the  curb,  the  spacing  can  be  made  to  accom- 
modate any  difference  in  varying  frontages.  Any 
architect  who  takes  trouble  would  of  course 
arrange  all  this,  especially  if  he  had  previously 
met  with  any  difficulty ; but  it  is  quite  obvious 
in  looking  around  London  that  sad  bungles  of 
recent  date  are  allowed  to  remain. 

Referring  to  wrought-iron,  fine  old  examples  of 
railings  and  gates  abound  in  the  old  suburbs  of 
London.  There  are  some  in  Highgate,  for  in- 
stance, and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  try  and  improve 
upon  the  simple  and  effective  way  in  which  the 
ends  of  the  standards  are  treated.  The  extent  to 
which  the  characteristic  treatment  by  tortion  is 
manifested,  shows  how  well  our  ancestors  could 
keep  it  within  bounds. 

I give  an  illustration  of  part  of  an  iron  balcony 
front  from  Bruges. 

At  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  some  of  the  pave- 
ments are  a considerable  height  above  the  road- 
way, and  so  open  railings  are  put  to  protect  foot- 
passengers  and  to  support  the  handrails  to  the 
flights  of  steps.  There  is  a quiet  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  the  treatment  of  these.  They  are 
quite  simple,  the  standards  are  well  proportioned, 
with  here  and  there  a little  brass  terminal  to 
enhance  the  appearance  and  emphasise  the  angles, 
and  altogether  there  is  quite  a charm  about  them 
which  an  architect  would  hardly  fail  to  appreciate. 

I have  here  among  some  specimens  of  old 
brass-work  a warming-pan.  It  may  not  be  thought 
a very  beautiful  object,  but  my  reason  for  show- 
ing it  is  to  call  attention  to  the  simple  ornamenta- 
tion by  means  of  piercings  and  some  odd  chased 
work,  which  looks  as  though  it  had  been  done 
with  a wheel  run  about.  I consider  it  quaint, 
and  a legitimate  way  of  decorating  the  polished 
brass  face.  I also  show  an  old  Flemish  petroleum 
can,  which  in  shape  cannot  be  said  to  rival  some 
antique  bronze  vessels,  but  it  is  sturdy  and  looks 
suitable.  The  English  copper  coal-scuttle  derives 
much  value  from  the  colour  of  the  metal,  but  it  is 
also  very  beautifully  shaped.  I will  not  claim  that 
it  is  so  easy  to  scoop  from  as  one  which  is  flatter  in 
the  bottom  ; much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
shape  of  scoop.  But  it  probably  was  meant  for 
fair-sized  knobs  of  coal  (and  not  dust),  which 
would  be  lifted  out  with  tongs.  The  little 
Flemish  cast  openwork  teapot-stand  is  a pleasing 
piece  of  work,  and  the  old  wall  spill-box,  in 
brass,  is  interesting,  with  its  slightly  chased 
simple  border.  The  old  English  “footman”  or 


trivet,  I think,  is  especially  good.  It  is  note- 
worthy how  general  a favourite  the  “harp” 
pattern  is,  and  here  is  an  example  in  combination 
with  conventional  leaves.  These  oddments,  I 
claim,  do  show  rational  treatment,  and  they  are 
pleasing  in  appearance.  Of  such  things,  there 
are  several  foreigners  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  To  instance  a few  : there  are  a Dutch 
eighteenth-century  birdcage ; a pair  of  eighteenth- 
century  sconces,  also  Dutch,  with  an  effective 
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ribbed  border  ; a sixteenth-century  French  fire- 
guardj  with  a border  of  acorns  and  oak  leaves ; 
a beautiful  Dutch  eighteenth-century  oval  brass 
repousce  jardiniere — the  lower  portion  gadrooned; 
a French  seventeenth-century  stew-pan,  with  a 
ring  of  foliage  ornament  in  relief ; numerous 
candlesticks,  brass  lanterns,  and  candelabra. 

1 have  not  in  all  cases  referred  to  old  objects 
because  of  any  distinct  utility  they  necessarily 
possess  at  the  present  time,  as  you  doubtless  will 
have  remarked,  and  of  course  I do  not  draw  the 
line  at  old  objects,  but  the  time  is  limited 
this  evening,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  dwell 
upon  much  modern  work.  I have  here,  however, 
some  beautiful  examples  of  copper  and  brass 
work,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Mackmurdo,  which  you 
will  see  are  cleverly  and  artistically  designed  and 
worked.  There  are  three  copper  sconces  with 
allegorical  figure  subjects,  and  two  brass  ones. 
Look  at  the  fine  way  in  which  the  heads  of  the 
figures  are  executed.  They  are  not  intended  to 
be  elaborate.  They  are  really  suggestive  sketches, 
as  it  were,  in  the  metal,  which  Mr.  Mackmurdo 
himself  designed,  and  had  executed  by  his  own 
artists,  and  there  is  a fine  original  treatment  in 
the  beaten  brass-work  which  is  thoroughly  appro- 
priate, and  shows  how  well  the  capabilities  of  the 
metal  have  been  understood.  And  please  also 
observe  the  brass  sconce,  how  simply  it  is 
treated,  but  with  what  admirable  effect,  due 
solely  to  the  slightly-raised  headings,  &c.,  the 
silhouette,  and  the  tender  convexities  that  have 
been  raised  on  the  main  sheet  of  metal.  I think 
they  are  fine  lessons  in  themselves,  and  we  are 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mackmurdo  for  his  kind- 
ness in  letting  us  have  them  to  examine. 

I am  grateful  to  Mr.  E.  J.  May,  who  has  called 
my  attention  to  the  iron-work  of  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  scale  - makers  (with  its  good 
colouring,  and  decorative  brush  ornamentation), 
which,  as  he  points  out,  is  no  doubt  traditional. 
Mr.  May  also  kindly  lends  some  interesting 
specimens  of  seventeenth-century  Sussex  iron- 
work, tongs,  &c.,  which  show  thoughtful  treat- 
ment. Mr.  Guy  Dawber  kindly  lends  two  fine 
Dutch  candlesticks  in  brass,  and  a pair  of 
Flemish  pewter  candlesticks  of  beautiful  design. 
Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  has  gladly  lent  some  speci- 
mens of  old  English  brass  candlesticks,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Hooper  some  of  his  own  sketches. 

Allow  me  to  remind  you  that  the  late  and 
talented  E.  J.  Tarver  once  sketched  a good  many 
of  the  old  fanlight  grille  patterns  which  used  to 
abound  in  London,  and  his  sheet  of  sketches  was 
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published  in  the  Builder.  I think  he  rendered 
great  service  by  doing  so,  as  they  are  fast  dis — 
appearing,  and  are  certainly  worthy  of  record.  IE  : 

In  the  study  of  all  the  old  objects  1 look  upon  1 
it  as  essential  that  we  should  critically  examine  : 
them,  bearing  in  mind  the  uses  to  which  they  - 
were  put  in  the  olden  times  in  order  to  realise  the 
problem  presented,  its  solution,  and  also  the  - 
extent  of  legitimate  embellishment,  and  how  far  • 
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its  application  is  satisfactory  ; i.e.  (firstly),  without? 
deteriorating  from  the  utility  ; (secondly)  with  the 
result  of  enhancing  the  appearance ; (thirdly) 
while  retaining  in  the  form  some  suggestion  of  the 
function  of  the  article  which  gives  it  the  special 
character. 

The  obvious  exigencies  of  modern  life  and  the. 
facilities  of  reproduction  in  manufacture  compel 
repetition.  With  such  opportunities  of  sowing  it 
broadcast  we  have  a strong  argument  in  favour  of 
good  art,  and  of  educating  the  community  and 
familiarising  them  with  beautiful  forms  and 
reasonable  ornament.  And  it  is  the  more  neces- 
sary that  this  should  be  brought  about,  and  that 
speedily,  in  order  to  remove  an  idea  which  largely 
prevails  that  it  is  merely  the  wealthy,  or  those 
possessed  of  ample  means,  within  whose  power  it 
lies  to  acquire  good  honest  design  and  work. 

Nothing  so  much  as  the  hurried  march  of 
modern  times,  with  its  great  facilities  of  repro-  : 
duction,  has  led  to  the  truly  appalling  results  of 
an  uncouth  desire  to  have  something  which  is 
ambitious  which  we  have  witnessed,  and  which 
have  been  pitchforked  at  us  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  shape  of  bad  copies  of  work  of  bygone  ages 
made  in  a shoddy  way,  with  no  understanding  of 
the  old  spirit,  but  in  sickly  nerveless  imitation — 1 
sometimes  in  altogether  different  and  inappro- 
priate materials.  As  a mild  instance  of  this,  look 
at  the  way  in  which  wrought-iron  has  been 
imitated  in  cast-iron.  What  a lack  of  resources  I 

Cheap  ambitious  church  metal-work  has  long 
ago  been  loudly  condemned,  and  quite  properly, 
by  all  who  know  anything  about  the  good  work, 
because  the  former  is  so  often  a feeble  attempt  at 
copying  the  old  work  with  no  grasp  of  itsj 
character  at  all.  But  I have  never  yet  seeni 
much  said  on  the  subject  of  bad  domestic  metal-  j 
work,  and  I think  I have  urged  sufficiently  strong  ] 
reasons  for  a protest. 

There  is  a vulgarism  which  is  frequently® 
applied  to  persons  or  things  which  have  not  been 
improved  by  some  change.  It  is  the  compre- 
hensive expression  “Its  own  mother  would  not 
recognise  it,”  and  this  can  be  well  hurled  at  such 
frauds  as  either  the  pseudo  acanthus  or  honey- 
suckle, which  have  often  been  turned  out  to 
pervert  the  taste — nor  would  their  respectively 
claimed  prototypes  own  them  if  they  could  find 
anything  at  all  recognisable  about  them. 

I am  reaching  finality,  and  I have  done  scant 
justice  to  the  subject,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say 
much  in  so  short  a time,  and  I have  not  even 
dwelt  upon  pewter  or  lead.  There  is  such  a 
wealth  of  ^design,  too,  in  the  old  lead  rain-water 
heads,  broken  up  as  they  are  with  different 
returning  planes  and  angular  excrescences,  em- 
battled or  ornamented  with  rope  pattern,  necked- 
heart  or  pear-shaped,  funnelled  from  a square 
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e into  a flat  soffit,  or  the  head  itself  gradually 
ving  into  the  pipe.  But  I cannot  dwell  upon 
se  nor  many  other  works  which  so  well  merit 
attention. 

n conclusion,  I will  venture  to  say  that  I am 
ick  by  the  want  of  restraint  and  simplicity  in 
ch  of  the  manufactured  metal  work  of  the  day, 
ecially  in  such  utensils  and  objects  of  furniture 
[ have  touched  upon,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  things  there  appears  to  be  a dearth  of 
■ large  attempts  at  giving  a little  more  interest 
he  work.  This  latter  fault,  I think,  is  noticeable 
metal  internal  door  furniture,  which,  although 
)ossesses  a purely  utilitarian  character,  is  often 
rthy  of  more  thoughtful  treatment,  a?,  for 
mple,  better  shaping  or  contouring  of  the 
idles,  or  more  play  of  line  in  finger-plates 
hout  fear  of  destroying  their  usefulness.  But 
want  of  restraint  is  the  greatest  evil  of  all, 
l it  undoubtedly  requires  much  effort  and 
ience  on  our  part  to  exercise  control,  and 
plify  whenever  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
1 with  ordinary  manufactured  goods.  I have 
referred  to  all  the  objects  exhibited  here,  or 
ich  I have  spoken  of,  because  it  invariably  falls 
>ur  lot  to  select  such  ; but  they  are  part  of  my 
ject,  and  to  some  extent  they  go  in  conjunction 
h fittings.  And  the  same  spirit  is  met  with  in 
good  work,  as  regards  the  appropriate  treat- 
lt  of  the  metal  or  material.  I also  thought  it 
ild  lend  much  additional  interest  to  my  paper, 
architects,  it  is  desirable  we  should  take  a 
n interest  in  all  specimens  of  workmanship, 
we  must  be  many-sided.  It  is  on  this  account 
: I have  not  hesitated  to  bring  before  this 
ior  section  of  the  Architectural  Association,  at 
r kind  invitation,  a subject  which  is  full  of 
:rest,  and  which,  I venture  to  think,  is  as 
thy  your  notice  as  some  which  might  be  con- 
:red  more  strictly  practical  matters  which, 
haps,  I could  have  spoken  upon,  but,  I con- 
, with  hardly  the  same  enthusiasm.  I hope  I 
e made  something  of  a case  for  Domestic 
tal-work — at  all  events,  that  you  will  not 
vict  me  of  being  nebulous  in  my  views 
ut  it. 


3Uustrattons. 

THE  NEW  REREDOS  FOR  THE 
CHURCH  IN  CORDON-SQUARE. 

I HE  reredos  is  designed  to  be  carried  out 
in  oak,  and  the  panels  are  to  be  deco- 
rated in  colours  with  figure  subjects. 

: lines  of  the  cornice  and  “ tabernacle  work  ” 
be  emphasised  with  gold.  The  stone  carving 
.he  church  is  now  being  carried  out  by 
;srs.  Brindley  & Farmer,  and  promises  to  be 
t successful.  The  proportion  and  value  of 
several  parts  can  now  be  better  appreciated. 

; to  be  hoped  at  last  this  fine  cathedral-like 
ding,  designed  by  Mr.  Brandon,  may  be  corn- 
ed. When  this  is  done,  and  the  unusual 
sdness  of  the  east  end  is  remedied,  there  will 
10  finer  church  in  London, 
he  present  work  is  under  the  superintendence 
dr.  John  Belcher,  Hanover-square,  W. 


HOUSE  AT  OXTED. 

His  house  is  now  being  built  at  Oxted.  The 
s are  faced  with  red  Dunton  Green  bricks, 
the  roofs  are  tiled.  The  stone  dressings  are 
donks  Park.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork 
le  and  out  will  be  stained  dark  brown, 
he  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  T. 
ner,  Limited,  of  Watford.  The  drawings 
1 which  these  illustrations  are  taken  were 
e by  the  architect,  Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs,  from 
se  designs  and  under  whose  superintendence 
house  is  being  erected.  Both  the  drawings 
; hung  in  the  last  Academy  Exhibition. 


E ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

PAPERS  FOR  THE  NEW  SESSION. 

HE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
val Association  will  be  held  on  the  nth  prox., 
n the  President,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  will  deliver 
jddress.  The  following  is  the  scheme  of  papers 
> the  approaching  session  : — November  8, 
jjmpeii,”  with  lantern  illustrations,  by  Mr. 
jourd  Ely,  M.A.  ; November  22,  “The 
jticipal  Control  of  Buildings,”  by  Dr.  G.  B. 
ogstaff,  L.C.C.  ; December  6,  “Scenic  Art,” 
tlProf.  Herkomer,  A.R.A.  ; Dec.  20,  “ Brick - 

k”  ; “Lead-work,”  by  Mr.  C.  Hill; 

Food-work,”  by  Mr.|R.  Rust ; 1S96,  January  10, 
:unicipal  Buildings,”  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare  ; 


January  24,  “ Copper,”  by  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson  ; 
February  7,  “Technical  Institutes,”  by  Mr. 
Sidney  H.  Wells  ; February  21,  “ The  Modern 
Stencil,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  Silver  ; March  6, 
“Masonry  (Practical  Stone  - work),”  by  Mr. 
Hervey  Flint  ; March  20,  “The  Architecture  of 
the  Teutonic  Order,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  Restoration  of  the  Marienburg,”  by  Mr.  C. 
Fitzroy  Doll ; April  24,  “ The  Present  Position 
of  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,”  by  Mr. 
Francis  E.  Masey  ; May  8,  “Fabrics,”  by 
Mr.  Aldam  Heaton. 


A R CHITECTURAL  SO  C/E  TIES. 

Proposed  Architectural  Society,  Devon- 
PORT. — A meeting  of  architects  and  assistants  was 
held  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Henry  George  Luff, 
Devonport,  on  the  31st  ult.  Among  those  present 
were  Messrs.  Dwelly,  Greenwood,  Harris,  Leest, 
Luff,  Mill,  and  Shires.  On  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Luff,  seconded  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  Mr. 
Priestley  Shires  was  elected  to  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Edgar  Leest  was  elected  Plonorary  Secretary  {pro 
tern.)  The  Chairman  explained  that  the  meeting 
had  been  called,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Edgar 
Leest,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  a 
local  Architectural  Society,  and  he  thought  it  was 
very  desirable  that  such  a Society  should  be 
formed  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  profession. 
Mr.  Luff  proposed  “That  it  is  desirable  to  form 
an  Architectural  Society  in  the  Three  Towns,  to 
be  a branch  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Architec- 
tural Society,  providing  their  terms  are  acceptable 
to  the  next  meeting.”  Mr.  Dwelly  seconded  the 
motion,  which,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  was 
directed  to  write  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Society 
as  to  forming  a branch.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  the  Chairman  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Greenwood,  R.E.E.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Luff. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  give  any 
information  on  the  subject  to  those  architects  and 
assistants  who  were  unavoidably  prevented  from 
attending,  on  application  to  Laboratory  House, 
Mount  Wise,  or  64,  Chapel-street,  Devonport. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Tech- 
nical College. — A new  feature  in  connexion 
with  the  architectural  classes  of  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  is  the  in- 
stitution of  day  classes,  which  will  meet  every 
week  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  9.30  to 
12.30.  The  lecturer  is  Professor  Gourlay,  who 
will  deliver  a junior  course  of  sixty  lectures,  as 
well  as  a senior  course  of  the  same  number,  with 
tutorial  instruction  in  the  studio.  The  evening 
classes  show  that  the  number  of  lectures  in  the  first 
and  second  courses  in  architecture  are  to  be  in- 
creased from  sixteen  to  thirty  in  each  course.  In 
the  first  course  Professor  Gourlay  will  deal  with 
architecture  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  period.  In 
the  second  course,  which  is  specially  arranged  for 
Scotch  students,  he  will  deal  with  the  English 
and  French  Mediaeval,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Scotch,  showing  the  influence  of  the  English  and 
French  work  upon  the  Scotch  work  of  the  same 
period.  In  the  third  course,  he  will  treat  of  the 
history  of  architecture  in  general,  and  deal  par- 
ticularly with  the  Byzantine  and  the  Renaissance 
periods.  The  courses  in  the  studio  and  in  con- 
struction are  gradually  being  improved.  Mr. 
Gourlay  is  assisted  by  Messrs.  Lochhead,  Fraser, 
and  Moodie. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of 
this  Association  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.  in  the 
new  rooms,  187,  Pitt-street,  Glasgow.  The 
premises,  which  are  jointly  tenanted  by  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  were  occupied 
for  the  first  time,  and  there  was  a large  attendance 
of  members  and  others  interested.  General  satis- 
faction was  expressed  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
house  has  been  adapted  to  the  various  require- 
ments of  the  two  Societies.  After  the  preliminary 
business  had  been  transacted,  the  President, 
Mr.  Alexander  N.  Paterson,  M.A.,  delivered  an 
address.  The  first  part  was  devoted  to  a survey 
of  the  work  of  the  past  session,  particular 
reference  being  made  to  the  progress  of  the 
schemes  suggested  by  him  in  last  year’s  Presi- 
dential Address.  Whilst  the  projects  for  acquisi- 
tion of  improved  premises,  and  co-operation  with 
the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  had  been 
successfully  accomplished,  the  third — increase  of 
membership — had  been,  to  a certain  extent, 
delayed,  pending  arrangement  of  the  first-named 
schemes.  With  the  additional  attractions  the 
Association  now  offered  to  the  junior  members  of 
the  profession  he  anticipated  a large  increase, 
and  commended  improvement  in  this  respect 
to  the  energies  of  the  members.  Referring 
to  the  memorials  addressed  to  the  respon- 


sible authorities  relative  to  the  Tron  steeple  and 
cathedral,  Mr.  Paterson  said,  in  so  doing  the 
Association  was  fulfilling  one  of  its  functions 
in  the  promotion  of  architecture  in  Glasgow,, 
and  indicated  the  action  of  the  Corporation  in 
entrusting  the  designing  of  public  buildings  to 
a section  of  a department  primarily  concerned  in 
works  of  a purely  utilitarian  character,  as  a 
matter  demanding  immediate  attention.  He 
further  suggested  the  institution  of  a class  of  lay 
members,  gentlemen  neither  connected  profession- 
ally nor  inferentially  with  architecture,  but  who- 
were  interested  in  it  for  its  own  sake.  The 
second  part  of  the  address  was  entitled 
“ Archaeology,  History,  and  Art,”  between 
which,  the  lecturer  continued,  there  existed  an 
intimate  relationship.  The  connecting  link  lay 
in  the  continuity,  the  traditional  character  of  art, 
and  particularly  of  architecture.  To  the  architect 
who  was  ever  seeking  to  assimilate  and  reproduce 
in  his  work  the  spirit  of  the  old  masters,  even- 
when  endeavouring  to  solve  the  very  different 
problems  of  the  present  day,  the  doctrine  and' 
practice  of  the  ancients  was  of  paramount 
importance.  Proceeding  to  analyse  and  differen- 
tiate between  archaeology,  history,  and  art,  he 
said  the  first  two  were  so  closely  interlinked  that 
the  one  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  complete 
without  the  other.  Broadly  speaking,  however, 
the  one  was  concerned  with  monuments,  the 
other  with  events ; the  one  with  the  actual 
details  and  arrangements  of  the  buildings,  the 
other  with  the  significance  of  these  as  made  clear 
by  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  society  of  the 
time.  Art  was  on  an  entirely  different  plane 
from  the  others,  and  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  them,  it  might  be  expressed 
in  its  widest  sense  as  the  creation  of  the 
beautiful.  Consideiing  architecture  as  an  actual 
occupation,  not  as  a theoretical  study,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  terms  of  the  title  might  be 
concisely  put  by  saying  that  art,  from  the  archi- 
tect’s point  of  view,  was  concerned  with  the 
design  and  erection  of  buildings  in  the  present 
time,  that  the  art  in  these  buildings  was  a neces- 
sary and  natural  outcome  and  development  of 
similar  works  in  the  past,  and  that  archaeology, 
and  history  were  the  branches  of  knowledge  by 
which  we  best  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  such 
work.  Architecture,  from  its  close  dependence 
on  construction,  was  of  all  the  arts  that  most 
closely  ruled  by  tradition.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  think  of  design  apart  from  those  symbols- 
and  formulce  that  have  come  down  from  the  past. 
The  insistence  on  the  traditional,  the  national, 
and  even  the  local  type,  constituted  at  once  one 
of  the  main  interests  and  healthiest  signs  of  a 
living  architecture.  The  lecturer  went  on  to  con- 
sider, on  the  one  hand,  how  far  the  influence  of 
archceology  and  history  was  beneficial  and  of  real 
value  in  connexion  with  everyday  work,  and,  on 
the  other,  whether  such  influence  was  not  by 
some  allowed  to  preponderate  to  a hurtful  extent, 
and  even  at  times  to  lead  to  a confusion  of 
identity  between  the  means  and  the  end.  Accept- 
ing archaeology  as  a scientific  aid  to  study,  and 
associating  with  it  ils  necessary  complement  of 
history,  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  any  subject 
more  worthy  the  attention  of  the  architect.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Mr.  Paterson 
received  a very  hearly  vote  of  thanks. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
invites  Original  Communications  on  the  Subjects 
included  in  the  following  list,  as  well  as  on  any 
other  questions  of  professional  interest.  This  list 
is  to  be  taken  merely  as  suggestive,  and  not  in  any 
sense  as  exhaustive.  For  approved  papers  the 
Council  has  the  power  to  award  premiums,  arising 
out  of  special  lunds  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  : 
— The  most  economical  Methods  of  Handling 
large  masses  of  Excavation,  as  exemplified  in 
modern  canal  construction.  The  Measures  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  Canal  Navigations. 
The  Methods  adopted  in  carrying  out  laige  Dock 
and  Harbour  Works,  with  descriptions  of  the 
Plant  employed.  The  Appliances  for  Dredging 
and  for  Removing  Rock  in  deep  water,  with 
details  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  various  opera- 
tions The  Application  of  Compressed  Air,  steam 
and  hydraulic  power  to  Rock-drills.  The  Con- 
struction, Equipment,  and  Working  of  Light  or 
Economical  Railways  of  a permanent  character. 
The  Design  and  Construction  of  Railway  Car- 
riages, having  reference  to  (a)  lavatory  ac- 
commodation ; ( b ) provision  for  refreshments ; 
and  ( c ) sleeping  arrangements.  The  Use 
of  Compressed  Air  in  Subaqueous  Tunnel- 
ling. The  Modern  Methods  of  Pumping  com- 
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pared  as  to  cost  and  efficiency.  The  Use  of 
Steel  in  the  Construction  of  large  Water-Tanks. 
The  Employment  of  Storage-Reservoirs  in  Irriga- 
tion and  in  the  Conservation  of  Rivers.  The 
Purification  of  Sewage  by  precipitation,  filtra- 
tion, electrolytic,  bacteriological,  and  chemical 
processes.  The  Use  of  Ash-bin  Refuse  in  towns 
for  the  production  of  steam.  The  Purification  of 
large  quantities  of  Water  after  its  use  in  Manu- 
factories. The  Methods  of  Enriching  Coal-Gas 
and  their  effect  on  its  calorific  and  illuminating 
values.  The  Production  and  Enrichment  of 
Water  Gas.  The  methods  of  conveying  and  of 
using  Natural  Gas.  The  Utilisation  of  Heat 
(a)  generated  in  the  compression  of  air  and  other 
gases ; (b)  carried  away  by  steam-engine  con- 
denser-water ; and  (r)  contained  in  boiler-furnace 
flue-gases.  The  Methods  of  Condensing  Steam 
by  the  use  of  moderate  quantities  of  water.  The 
Methods  of  removing  Moisture  from  Steam,  and 
of  reducing  losses  by  radiation  from  steam-pipes. 
The  Production  and  Use  of  Super-heated  Steam. 
The  Theory  and  Development  of  the  Compound 
Steam-Turbine.  The  Recent  Developments  in 
Gas-Engines  and  Oil-Engines,  including  a com- 
parison of  the  relative  merits  of  the  several 
Cycles,  with  reference  to  “after-burning.”  The 
Application  of  Oil-  and  Gas-Engines  to  tractive 
purposes  on  common  roads  and  on  tramways,  and 
to  the  propulsion  of  vessels.  The  Design  and 
Construction  of  large  Turbines.  The  Methods  of 
Testing  the  Lubricating  Values  of  Oils,  Greases, 
&c.  The  Comparative  Merits  of  Blast-  and 
Reverberatory  Furnaces.  The  Influence  of 
Carbon  on  Iron.  The  Magnetic  Properties  of 
Iron  and  Steel.  The  Manufacture  of  Steel  for 
Structural  Purposes.  The  Strength  of  Steel 
Shafts,  Tubes,  and  Cylinders.  The  Efficiency 
of  Centrifugal  Fans  for  forced  draught  and  for 
the  Ventilation  of  Mines.  The  Drainage  of 
Mines  by  Pumping  and  by  Tunnelling.  The  Ex- 
traction of  Metals  from  their  Ores  by  electrolytic 
processes.  The  Occurrence,  Production,  and 
Uses  of  {a)  Asbestos,  (b)  Arsenic,  and  (c)  Mercury. 
Aluminium,  its  manufacture,  properties,  uses  and 
alloys.  The  Metallurgy  of  Chromium,  Molyb- 
denum and  other  rare  metals,  and  their  use  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Steel.  The  design,  construc- 
tion, erection  and  working  of  Modern  Stamp 
Mills.  The  Machines  for  Raising  Mineral  Tail- 
ings, as  lifting-wheels,  pumps,  dredgers,  &c. 
The  most  suitable  Steam-power  Equipments  for 
Electric-light  stations.  The  Utilisation  of  Elec- 
tric-lighting Plant  during  hours  of  small  demand. 
The  Utilisation  of  Electrical  Energy  in  the  form 
of  heat.  The  Regulation  of  Electric  pressure  in 
large  lighting  circuits  as  carried  out  at  the  engine, 
the  dynamo,  or  the  exciter.  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  the  Transmission  of  Power  by  Alter- 
nating Currents.  The  Use  of  Electrical  Motors 
for  driving  machines  in  textile  factories  and  in 
engineering  workshops.  The  first  cost,  facility, 
and  economy  of  operation  of  Electrical  Traction 
on  Railways  with  heavy  trains  and  on  Tramways. 
The  Construction  and  Working  of  Electrical 
Lifts  and  Cranes.  The  Electrolytic  Action  of 
Return  Currents  in  Electrical  Tramways  on  gas- 
and  water-mains,  and  the  best  means  of  providing 
against  Electrical  Disturbances.  The  most  suit- 
able Alloys  for  the  working  parts  of  Pumps  for 
lifting  corrosive  liquids  from  mines,  &c.  The 
Methods  of  Presenting  or  Arresting  the  Corrosion 
of  Hydraulic  Rams  of  large  diameter.  The  Use 
of  the  Die-press  in  workshop  operations.  The 
Modern  Rolling-Mills  of  the  United  States. 
The  different  systems  of  Refrigeration,  and  of 
appliances  for  the  storage  and  Preservation  of 
Food  Produce.  The  Use  of  Electrical  Machinery 
for  lighting  and  the  transmission  of  power  in  war- 
ships and  in  the  mercantile  marine. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Sir, — I would  beg  to  solicit  a corner  of  your 
valuable  space  to  say  a word  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Aitchison’s  proposal  to  admit  models  and  photo- 
graphs into  the  Architectural  Room  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Aitchison  is 
regarding  architecture  as  a fine  art.  Strictly 
speaking — and  one  cannot  be  too  precise  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind — architecture  is  not  a fine 
art,  the  only  fine  art  in  connexion  with  building 
is  that  of  architectural  designing.  Models  and 
photographs  of  buildings  are  consequently  inad- 
missible ; they  are  not  fine  arts  themselves,  neither 
do  they  represent  a fine  art.  It  is  impossible 


within  the  limits  of  a letter  to  deal  with  this 
important  subject.  I would  venture  to  remark 
however,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Academical  Authorities  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  most 
unfortunate  ; the  tendency  is  to  encourage  archi- 
tects, who  are  pursuing  their  craft  as  a business , 
to  the  discouragement  of  those  pursuing  it  as  a 
profession , or,  in  plain  words,  to  foster  architec- 
tural advertisements,  to  the  exclusion  of  architec- 
tural designs.  R.  F.  Chisholm. 

Heidelberg , 


SWANSEA  SCHOOL  BOARD  COM- 
PETITION. 

Sir, — The  terms  of  remuneration  to  architects 
were  fixed  against  my  advice. 

E.  R.  Robson. 


Sir, — I write  to  correct  a mistake  which  I find  I 
made.  I stated  that  the  rate  of  remuneration  offered 
by  the  Swansea  School  Board  on  a former  occasion 
was  4 per  cent.,  including  quantities,  whereas,  I find 
it  was  5 per  cent.,  including  quantities,  superinten- 
dence, and  travelling  expenses. 

They  also  bound  themselves  to  employ  the  archi- 
tect to  whom  the  first  premium  was  given  in  case 
the  work  was  carried  out.  I suppose  the  clause  in 
this  present  case  suggesting  the  “ probability  " of 
their  employing  the  architect  placed  first  is  a “re- 
finement " taught  by  experience. 

H.  W.  Wills. 


Cbe  Student’s  Column. 

METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— X. 

CALCIUM. 

HE  alkaline  earthy  metal  calcium  is  not 
found  in  a free  state  in  Nature,  but  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  earth’s  crust.  In  one 
form  or  another  its  compounds  are  exceedingly 
useful  to  the  builder.  We  have  not  space  to 
enter  into  details  concerning  their  employment  ; 
on  previous  occasions  our  “ Student’s  Column  ” 
has  contained  much  relating  to  them  in  certain 
connexions,  but  the  following  summary  will  serve 
to  impart  a general  idea  of  the  uses  of  calcium 
compounds  as  a whole. 

Calcite , or  calcium  carbonate,  occurs  both  in 
an  earthy  and  a crystalline  condition  ; its 
chemical  composition  when  pure  is  lime  56  per 
cent.,  carbonic  acid  44  per  cent.  It  is  a com- 
paratively soft  mineral ; even  in  the  crystalline 
form  it  may  be  easily  scratched  by  the  point  of  a 
knife,  and  when  earthy  may  be  quite  pulverulent. 
The  chief  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime,  so  far  as 
they  affect  our  present  inquiry,  are  : — 

1.  Limestone.  In  a more  or  less  earthy 
condition  this  forms  a common  building  stone, 
as,  for  examples,  Bath  and  Portland  oolites,  and 
Ham  Hill  (shelly)  and  Totternhoe  (chalk)  stones. 
In  a crystalline  form  it  constitutes  statuary 
(Carrara,  See.)  marble,  and  fossiliferous  marbles 
such  as  those  from  Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  &c.  ; 
also  hard  building  stone,  as  at  Plopton  Wood, 
near  Wirksworth.  The  harder  limestones  are 
commonly  used  locally  as  road-metal,  for  which 
purpose,  however,  they  are  not  very  suitable.  On 
being  calcined  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the 
material  is  driven  off,  and  thus  ordinary  builders’ 
lime  is  made.  Whiting  is  manufactured  from 
chalk.  The  purer  kinds  of  limestone  are  used  as 
a flux  with  iron,  &c,,  and  they  have  abundant 
uses  in  other  metallurgical  operations. 

2.  Iceland  spar  ; a pure  and  transparent  form, 
very  rare  at  the  present  time,  is  utilised  for  the 
polarisation  of  light. 

3.  Stalactites  formed  in  caverns  are  polished  as 
a species  of  marble. 

4.  Travertine,  or  calcareous  tufa,  made  by  the 
action  of  springs,  the  water  of  which  is  largely 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  is  a somewhat 
cellular  material,  used  as  a building  stone  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world. 

Aragonite  has  the  same  chemical  composition 
as  calcite,  only  it  crystallises  in  a different  system, 
and  is  not  so  durable  as  that  mineral,  further,  it 
is  heavier.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of 
certain  limestones,  and  other  building  stones 
where  its  presence  is  very  undesirable  on  account 
of  its  being  so  easily  decomposed  by  atmospheric 
agencies. 

: Dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone,  is  carbonate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  about  equal 
proportions.  It  is  much  used  as  a building  stone, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  being  built  of  it,  for 
instance.  When  in  a crystalline  condition,  mag- 


nesian limestone  is  very  durable,  but  when  oni 
partially  so  it  makes  a very  inferior  stone.  Massiv 
dolomite  is  manufactured  into  good  hydrauli 
lime  and  basic  bricks. 

Gypsum , hydrous  sulphate  of  lime  (lime,  su 
phuric  acid,  and  water).  It  occurs  in  massiv 
beds,  and  when  crystalline  constitutes  alabaste 
On  its  water  being  driven  off,  it  is  ground  up,  j 
which  form  it  is  known  as  plaster  of  Paris  ; wit 
the  addition  of  certain  other  ingredients  ar 
careful  preparation,  it  forms  Keene’s  cemen 
Crystals  of  gypsum  are  called  selenite,  which  C£ 
be  made  into  cement  of  a high  quality.  A fibrot 
variety  of  gypsum,  called  satin-spar,  is  used  fi 
ornamental  purposes.  In  common  with  othl 
compounds  of  calcium,  it  is  found  in  water,  ar 
assists  to  form  “scale”  inside  boilers.  Wats 
containing  much  lime  is  said  to  be  hard. 

Fluor  Spar,  fluoride  of  calcium,  is  a source 
hydrofluoric  acid,  of  importance  for  producir 
ornamental  patterns  on  glass.  When  fairly  tran: 
parent,  and  of  good  colour,  it  is  manufacture 
into  vases  and  other  ornaments  (“  Blue  John 
especially  in  Derbyshire,  where  it  is  found  : 
considerable  quantities,  though  really  handsorr 
fluor-spar,  is  somewhat  rare.  The  mineral  is  als 
used  as  a flux  in  many  metallurgical  operations. 

CADMIUM. 

This  is  a white,  ductile  metal  found  principal 
as  a sulphide,  of  citron  colour,  which  is  used  as; 
paint.  It  occurs  in  Renfrewshire,  Bohemia,  at 
at  one  or  two  localities  in  the  United  States. 

SILVER. 

When  speaking  of  lead  we  remarked  {an 
p.  67),  that  when  that  ore  was  argentiferous,  tl 
silver  was  always  extracted  when  present 
sufficient  quantity,  but  there  are  several  othl 
sources  of  the  metal.  The  following  brief  sur 
mary  gives  a general  conspectus  of  the  princip 
ores  of  silver,  viz.  : — 

1.  Native  silver,  which  generally  contai; 
small  proportions  of  gold  and  copper.  It  is  foul 
as  leaf-like  pieces,  sometimes  as  a number  1 
crystals  strung  together  like  beads.  It  is  readi 
recognised  from  its  silver-white  appearance  whf 
fresh,  but  on  exposure  to  air  it  rapidly  tarnishd 
in  which  condition  it  might  easily  be  mistaki 
for  other  minerals.  An  amalgam  of  silver  wi 
mercury  occurs  abundantly  in  parts  of  Chil 
The  native  metal  is  often  found  also  wi 
platinum,  bismuth,  and  antimony.  It  is  readi 
converted,  is  comparatively  soft,  and  soluh 
in  nitric  acid.  Silver  may  be  recovered  fro; 
galena  by  cupellation,  i. e. , by  oxidising  tl 
latter.  This  process  depends  upon  the  facilii 
with  which  the  galena  is  converted  into  an  oxi( 
by  the  action  of  air  at  a high  temperature,  whil 
silver  is  hardly  affected  ; the  lead- oxide  beir 
melted  very  readily  is  partly  removed  in  a liqu 
state  and  partly  absorbed  by  the  porous  heari 
upon  which  the  silver  remains. 

2.  Argentite,  silver  glance,  or  sulphuret  1 
silver,  is  a dull,  dark-leaden  ore,  is  not  so  heat 
as  the  native  silver,  but  contains  about  87  p 
cent,  of  the  precious  metal  when  pure.  It  is  tl 
commonest  ore  of  the  metal,  if  we  excluc 
argentiferous  galena.  As  might  naturally  1 
supposed,  the  sulphide  of  silver  is  most  abundai 
in  association  with  the  sulphides  of  other  metal 

3.  Stephanite,  or  brittle  silver  ore  is  a sulphic 
of  silver  and  antimony,  possessing  about  68  p 
cent,  of  the  former  metal. 

4.  Horn  silver,  the  chloride,  occurs  plentiful 
in  Chili  and  Peru,  sometimes  in  large  fragment: 
Typical  specimens  exhibit  a horn-like  appearanc 

5.  Pyrargyrite,  an  ore  of  a dark-red  colour, 
sulphide  of  silver  and  antimony,  with  abo; 
60  per  cent,  of  silver. 

6.  Proustite,  or  light-red  silver  ore,  is  sulphic 
of  silver  and  arsenic,  having  from  60-65  Per  cen 
of  the  precious  metal.  This  and  pyrargyrite  a 
often  alluded  to  collectively  as  “ruby  silver.” 

Two  other  ores  of  great  value  where  occurrir 
in  any  quantity  are  Freieslebenite , sulphide  < 
silver,  lead,  and  antimony,  with  about  22  per  cen 
of  silver ; and  Polybasile,  sulphide  of  silve 
copper,  antimony,  and  arsenic  (quite  black)  cor 
tains  about  70  per  cent. 

Silver  occurs  usually  in  veins  or  lodes,  but  : 
Stormont,  in  Southern  Utah,  is  found  impre: 
nating  beds  of  sandstone,  interstratifisd  wii 
shale,  being  rich  enough  to  be  worked  aloi 
three  or  four  horizons.  According  to  the  observ: 
tions  * of  Mr.  W.  Lindgren,  the  metal  is  di 
tributed  irregularly,  and  the  mining  is  confined  I 
rich  “shoots”  or  “ chimneys,”  which  sometinv 
follow  one  particular  stratum  of  the  general  or 
bearing  bed,  and  sometimes  cut  across  it.  Tl 


* “Trans.  American  Inst.  M.E.,”  Vol.  XV.  (i386-8; 
p.  725. 
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ore  exists  as  sulphide  and  chloride,  but  there  is  a 
1 little  native  silver  ; it  is  found  principally  along 
1 fractures  or  bedding  planes. 

As  an  example  of  the  occurrence  of  the  ore  in 
one  of  the  richest  silver-producing  districts  in  the 
world,  we  give  the  following  illustration  (6g.  9), 


Fig.  9. — Section  of  Phasnix  Mine , Eureka , 
Nevada. 

a = Quartzite,  b = Crushed  limestone  containing  the 
re  (c).  d = Limestone,  c = Shale.  / = Igneous  rock. 
x1  = Faults. 

^hich  relates  to  the  Phoenix  mine,  on  Ruby  Hill, 
eureka  District,  Nevada.  From  this  we  observe 
hat  the  main  features  of  the  locality  consist  of 
uartzite  (a)  and  limestone  (d)  between  which  is 
mass  of  the  limestone  in  a very  much  crushed 
:ondition  ( b ) bounded  by  faults  ( x , x1)  at  its 
unction  with  both  the  quartzite  and  normal 
imestone,  or  rather  with  the  igneous  rock  (/), 
orming  a dyke  along  the  line  of  fault  on  the  side 
learest  the  limestone.  Within  the  wedge-shaped 
>ody  of  crushed  limestone  all  the  ores  of  sufficient 
alue  to  pay  extraction  occur.*  As  will  be 
;athered  from  the  diagram,  the  ore  body  is  very 
rregular  in  shape,  and  this  observation  applies 
Iso  to  other  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
lie  rich  parts  are  of  every  conceivable  shape  and 
ize,  some  measuring  more  than  100  ft.  in  all 
irections. 

1 The  following  analysis  of  all  the  ores  contained 
a these  remarkable  mines  as  smelted  at  a furnace 
a the  district  may  be  quoted  : — 

'.hemical  Composition  of  Ores , Eureka  District , 
Nevada. 


Lead  oxide  35 '65 

Bismuth — 

Copper  oxide  *15 

Iron  sesquioxide  34 ’39 

Zinc  oxide 2^37 

Manganese  oxide -13 

Arsenic  acid  6^34 

Antimony  -25 

Sulphuric  acid  4' 18 

Chlorine — 

Silica 2 '95 

Alumina -64 

Lime  1-14 

Magnesia  -41 

Water  and  carbonic  acid 10 '90 

Silver  and  gold  -io 


The  proportion  of  silver  and  gold  here  would 
eem  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the  examination 
:'f  ores  to  be  very  minute.  Yet  put  in  another 
vay,  a short  ton  (2,000  lbs. ) of  such  ore,  would 
>eld  27 ‘55  troy  ounces  of  silver,  and  1 *59  troy 
ounces  of  gold  — which  are  regarded  as  high 
; Percentages. 

i ^ *s  stated  that  some  part,  at  least,  of  what  is 
ailed  lead  oxide  in  the  above  analysis  must  be 
sad  sulphide.  Other  analyses  of  the  ores  in  this 
marvellously  rich  mineral  district,  demonstrate 
me  existence  of  silver  to  the  extent  of  i*oi  per 
ent.,  and  gold  "ooi  per  cent. ; the  gold  pays  for 
xtraction.  Other  localities  producing  silver  in 
irge  quantities  are  “Comstock  Lode,”  Nevada  : 
<attle  district,  Montana  ; Iluanchaca,  in  Bolivia  ; 
nd  Broken  Hill,  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
hormous  quantities  of  lead  and  silver  raised  in 
me  mines  at  the  last-mentioned  locality  within  the 
list  few  years  have  completely  revolutionised  the 
larket  in  those  metals  ; it  has  been  a prime  factor 

* 07  "Monographs  U.S.  Geological  Surv.,”  Vol.  XX. 
°92)i  P-  3°7  I also  Vol.  VII.  (1S84). 


in  sealing  the  doom  of  all  but  very  rich  lead 
mines  in  the  Mother  Country. 

GOLD. 

This  mineral  is  nearly  always  found  in  the 
native  state,  but  occurs  also  in  combination  with 
bismuth  and  tellurium.  We  cannot  devote  much 
space  to  it  as  its  uses  in  the  building  arts  are, 
naturally,  rather  restricted.  It  is  found  in  every 
possible  manner  in  nature — in  veins,  beds,  and 
“masses.”  We  gave  some  idea  of  its  mode  of 
occurrence  in  irregular  ore  bodies  when  dealing 
with  silver.  In  California,  gold  is  found  in  a vein 
of  quartz  and  magnesite  running  through  serpen- 
tine and  slates.  The  following  diagram  (fig,  10) 
shows  the  way  in  which  it  often  occurs  in  quartz 


Fift.  10. 


« = Grey  satin-shales.  <5=Quartz.  c=White. 
felspathic  rock. 


“reefs,”  or  veins  in  Victoria,  Australia.  Here 
the  reef,  about  three  feet  in  width,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a felspathic  rock,  the  gold  being 
disseminated  throughout  in  minute  grains  and 
flakes. 

Fig.  11  represents  a modification  of  the  ordi- 
nary quartz  reef,  as  exhibited  in  one  of  the  mines 
at  Fryer’s  Creek,  in  the  same  colony.  In  this, 


JffS-  lj. 


Fig.  11. — Auriferous  quartz  brandling  veins , 
Fryer’s  Creek,  Victoria. 

a = Auriferous  gully.  b = Small  quartz  veins. 
c = Sandstone. 

small  quartz  veins  ( b ) from  1 to  3 in.  thick  only, 
but  highly  auriferous,  intersect  the  strata  (c)  irre- 
gularly. After  sending  out  several  branches, 
however,  these  veins  thin  out  to  a mere  thread, 
and  ultimately  disappear. 

In  several  parts  of  the  world  gold  is  found  in 
alluvial  soil  and  gravels,  having  been  derived 
from  the  destruction  by  denudation  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  reefs  and  other  kinds  of  auriferous  rock 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  gravel  and  sand 
amongst  which  it  occurs.  Such  rich  allu- 
vial deposits  may  be  traced  up  the  river 
valley  until,  perchance,  the  reef,  or  rock,  from 
which  the  precious  metal  originally  came  is  dis- 
covered. Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  rock 


in  situ  is  covered  over  by  alluvium,  or  otherwise 
masked. 

Fig.  12  gives  a mode  of  occurence  of  gold  in 
the  well-known  district  of  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa.  The  metal  is  here  found  in  conglomerates 
which,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  pebbles  of 
white  quartz.  The  greater  portion  of  the  gold 
exists,  however,  in  the  cementing  material — but 
very  little  appearing  in  the  quartz.  It  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  these  conglomerates  “reefs,” 
or  “veins”  ; they  are  true  “beds,”  but  we  have 
followed  the  usual  nomenclature  as  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Walcot  Gibson,  who  has  described  * the 
gold-bearing  rocks  of  South  Transvaal  in  much 
detail,  and  from  whose  work  the  diagram  (fig.  12), 
in  a modified  form,  is  taken.  The  gold-bearing 
conglomerates  ( c , e , g,  j)  are  almost  vertically 
disposed. 

In  Alaska  the  metal  occurs  in  altered  granite, 
and  is  worked  in  the  open.  A very  curious 
example  is  constituted  by  the  Mount  Morgan 
Gold  deposits  near  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 
There  the  ore,  which  is  worked  in  a quarry,  is 
found  in  sinter  and  ha;matite  ; some  of  the  rock  is 
spongy,  being  so  light  that  it  will  float  upon 
water.  The  origin  of  the  whole  is  extremely 
puzzling,  but  the  Government  Geologist  for  the 
Colony  believes  that  the  sinter,  at  any  rate,  has 
originated  by  geyser  action. 

The  use  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  building 
trades  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  ornamental 
work.  Both  metals  can  be  beaten  out  into  such 
thin  leaf,  being  so  highly  malleable,  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  they  are  especially  suited  to  the 
purpose.  Silver-leaf  is  applied  to  non-metallic 
things  by  means  of  some  adhesive  liquid  such  as 
size  or  gum.  In  covering  metallic  objects  these 
latter  are  heated  to  remove  grease  and  the  surface 
specially  prepared.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
aluminium  leaf  is  now  to  some  extent  displacing 
silver-leaf,  and  there  are  various  substitutes  for 
silvering  and  gilding  in  which  not  a particle  of 
these  valuable  metals  is  to  be  found.  Ornamental 
and  plate  work  is  also  covered  by  a thin  film  of 
silver  by  electro-deposition.  Silver  is  such  a soft 
metal  that  without  an  alloy  of  some  kind  it  soon 
wears  away,  and  a large  quantity  of  so-called 
silver  goods  contain  much  also  of  the  baser 
metals.  Alloys  of  silver,  which  we  shall  describe 
in  their  proper  place,  are  of  great  use  trom  many 
points  of  view. 

In  addition  to  leaf  and  thin  plates,  gold  is 
employed  for  wash-gilding,  a process  effected 
with  an  amalgam  of  gold,  prepared  by  dissolving 
one  part  of  fine  gold  in  eight  parts  of  mercury. 
Electro-gilding  is  accomplished  by  immersing  the 
thoroughly-cleansed  articles  to  be  gilded  in  a 
solution  of  gold,  connected  with  a galvanic 
battery.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  writing  a 
dissertation  on  the  art  of  gilding  or  gold-plating, 
and  there  are  many  other  processes  for  accom- 
plishing these  things  than  we  have  indicated. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Schools,  Dublin. — New  Catholic  schools  are 
being  built  in  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin,  for 
St.  Andrew’s  parish.  The  total  length  of  the 
building  is  145  ft.,  and  comprises  a main  block 
with  central  projection  and  wings  at  the  ends,  the 
whole  being  two  stories  in  height.  On  each  floor 
there  are  two  schoolrooms  52  ft.  by  31  ft.  in  the 
main  block  with  class-rooms  33  ft.  by  18  ft.  in  the 
wings.  Entrance-halls,  having  staircases,  include 
the  necessary  cloak-rooms.  The  height  of  the 
ground  floor  story  is  15  ft.  and  the  upper  story  18  ft., 
including  cove.  The  upper  floors  are  carried  on 
steel  girders.  Exhaust  ventilators  in  the  roofs  and 
elsewhere  are  provided  to  carry  off  the  vitiated  air, 
whilst  all  the  windows  are  formed  with  opening 
compartments  in  the  sashes  and  fresh-air  inlets  in 
the  window-seats.  The  walls  are  built  of  Co. 
Dublin  stock-bricks,  pointed  with  quoins  and  dress- 


* “Quart.  Journ.  Geological  Soc.,"  Vol.  XLVIII. 
(1892),  p.  qio- 


FiG.  12. — Section , Salisbury  Gold  Mine , near  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 


<*  = Red,  flaggy  decomposed  sandstone,  30  ft.  b= White  and  blue  clay,  6 in.  c=Red  conglomerate  (North  reef), 
1 ft.  to  3 ft.  if=Red  and  white  micaceous  sandstone,  8 ft.  f=Red  loose  conglomerate  (main  reef),  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  /— 
Fine  conglomerate  and  grit,  24  ft.  £-=Red  conglomerate  (main  reef  leader),  6 in.  to  2 ft.  /r  = Coarse  compressed 
grit,  34  ft.  /=Red  conglomerate  (South  reef),  6 in.  to  2 ft.  A = Hard  grit.  ,r  = Superficial  red  soil. 
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mgs  of  red  brick  and  bands  of  same.  The  central 
projection  is  treated  as  a prominent  feature  in  red 
terra-cotta,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  roofs  is 
placed  the  main  exhaust  ventilator,  designed  in  the 
form  of  a turret.  The  schools  have  been  designed 
by  and  are  being  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  William  Hague,  architect,  Dublin,  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Michael  Meade  & Son  being  the 
contractors. 

Adam  smith  and  Beveridge  Memorial 
Halls,  Kirkcaldy.— At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Adam  Smith  and  Beveridge 
Memorial  Halls,  a report  on  the  estimates  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  James  K.  Dunn,  of  Messrs.  Dunn  & 
Findlay,  architects,  Edinburgh,  showing  that  the 
entire  cost  of  the  buildings  would  be  considerably 
under  the  probable  estimate  if  executed  in  stone 
from  the  Grange  Quarry,  Burntisland.  A recom- 
mendation that  red  stone  should  be  used,  and  that 
the  principal  fronts  be  of  ashlar,  was  carried  by  a 
majority,  at  an  increased  cost  of  900/.  sterling.  The 
original  estimate  by  the  architects  was  12,800/.,  and 
the  entire  amount  of  estimates  submitted  was  12,304/. 
With  the  fronts  in  red  stone  and  executed  in  ashlar, 
ar.d  with  the  addition  of  buttresses  at  clearstory,  the 
cost  will  be  increased  to  about  14,000/.  It  is  ex- 
pected the  work  will  be  started  immediately. 

New  Ward,  Bideford  Infirmary. — The 
boardroom  of  the  Bideford  Infirmary  has  been 
converted  into  a children's  ward,  and  a new  board- 
room  erected,  with  waiting-room  for  out-patients 
underneath.  Mr.  R.  T.  Hookway  was  the 
architect,  and  the  work  has  been  completed  by 
Mr.  E Ellis. 

School,  Ockbrook  and  Borrowash,  Derby- 
shire.— Two  new  class-rooms,  providing  accommo- 
dation for  seventy-five  additional  scholars,  and 
three  cloak-rooms,  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
have  been  added  to  this  school.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Percy 
Currey,  architect,  Derby,  by  Mr.  J.  Clifford,  builder, 
Borrowash. 

Church  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Southamp- 
ton.— A new  Mission  Church,  situated  in  Oak-road, 
Northampton,  close  to  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Augustine's,  has  just  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Southampton.  The  building  was  formerly  a mission 
hall,  but  has  been  considerably  altered.  It  was  for- 
merly low  and  dark,  but  has  been  raised  in  height 
and  lightened  and  a new  chancel  added.  The  old 
plain  square  windows  have  given  way  to  tracery 
windows.  A dado  has  been  run  round  the  new 
church,  and  a wood-block  floor  laid  down.  The 
chancel-floor  and  steps  are  of  oak,  and  also  the 
other  fittings.  There  are  three  stained-glass  windows 
in  the  chancel.  A door  on  the  left  of  the  chancel 
leads  to  the  vestry  and  the  ground  outside,  where  it 
is  proposed  later  to  erect  a club  or  recreation-room. 
The  architect  for  the  new  building  was  Mr.  J.  E. 
Batchelor,  of  Salisbury,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Kite,  of  the  same  town.  The  ne>v  building  is  in- 
tended to  accommodate  an  ordinary  congregation  of 
about  100. 

Technical  School,  Accrington. — The  new 
technical  school  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Accrington  was  opened  on  the  28th  ult. 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Snape.  The  building,  the  exterior 
of  which  is  entirely  cf  stone,  is  in  the  Blackburn- 
road.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Henry  Ross.  Ac- 
commodation is  made  for  the  teaching,  not  only  of 
technical  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
industries  of  the  town  and  district,  but  of  art  and 
science  in  their  various  branches.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  is  about  12,000/ 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Glasgow. — 
The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Glasgow  hospital 
for  infectious  diseases,  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
Ruchill  Park,  in  the  north-western  district  of  the 
city,  was  laid  on  the  29th  ult. , by  Lady  Bell.  When 
completed,  the  entire  hospital  buildings  are  to  be 
surrounded  by  a wall  nine  feet  in  height,  to  be 
screened  from  public  view  later  on  by  a fringe  of 
trees  and  shrubbery.  The  entrance  is  to  be  in 
Bilsland  Drive.  The  single  entrance  is  a special 
feature  of  the  hospital.  Inside  the  gateway  there 
will  be  situated  the  houses  for  the  detached  officials, 
such  as  the  house  steward  and  the  master  of  works. 
The  carriage-drive  leads  by  the  right  direct  to  the 
administrative  block,  a building  constructed  of  red 
sandstone.  Within  this  building  is  to  be  provided 
accommodation  for  the  medical  and  nursing 
staff,  including  recreation  rooms  and  separate 
dormitories  for  206  nurses.  Behind  this  block  the 
pavilions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  have  been 
arranged.  These  consist  of  twelve  large  buildings, 
each  to  accommodate  twenty  patients,  while  each  bed 
is  to  be  allowed  a minimum  cubic  measurement  of 
2,000  ft.  In  addition  there  are  four  small  pavilions 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  special  cases  of 
disease,  and  these  will  give  accommodation  to  forty- 
eight  cases.  The  lavatory  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  all  the  pavilions  are  entirely  detatched  fiom 
atmospheric  connection  with  the  wards.  In  addition 
to  the  administrative  and  ward  buildings,  there  are 
to  be  large  buildings  erected  for  the  dispensary,  for 
kitchen  purposes,  and  for  day  workers.  Wash- 
houses, workshops,  and  stabling  accommodation  are 
likewise  provided  for,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ings there  will  be  a water-tower.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  whole  of  the  buildings  is  250.000/.  Dr.  J.  B 
Russell,  Medical  Officer  for  the  city,  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
M ‘Donald,  City  Engineer,  are  mainly  responsible 


for  the  designing  and  internal  planning  of  the 
hospital. 

Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel,  Rhyl. — 
The  memorial-stones  were  laid  on  the  2nd  inst. 
ot  the  new  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel  in  Warren- 
road,  Rhyl.  The  building  is  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  and  will  seat  about  600  people.  The  total 
cost  is  about  2,000/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Parry,  of  Colwyn  Bay,  and  the  contract  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Hugh  Jones,  Rhyl. 

Restoration  of  Wistanstow  Church,  Salop. 
— The  parish  church  of  Wistanstow  was  reopened 
recently,  after  restoration,  by  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford. The  improvements  comprise  building  a new 
vestry  and  organ-chamber,  partially  reseating  the 
body  of  the  church,  making  improvements  to  the 
organ,  restoring  the  old  oak  perpendicular  roof  of 
the  nave,  re-colouring  the  inside  walls  and  roofs  of 
the  building  throughout,  making  a new  dormer 
window  in  the  chancel,  and  various  other  small 
additions  and  alterations.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
A.  Lloyd  Oswell.  The  church,  which  is  a cruciform 
building,  has  a Norman  doorway  built  probably 
about  1160  A.D.,  and  also  a Norman  font.  Till  lately 
the  organ  stood  in  the  chancel,  which  it  very  much 
blocked  up  ; the  effect  of  putting  it  into  a chamber 
has  been  to  exhibit  the  proportions  of  the  old 
chancel  and  the  encaustic  pavement  which  some 
years  ago  was  laid  down.  The  new  arrangements 
necessitated  the  making  of  a dormer  window  in  the 
chancel  roof. 

Baptist  Sunday-Schools,  Small  Heath, 
Worcestershire.— On  the  28th  ult.  memorial- 
stones  were  laid  at  the  new  building  adjoining  the 
Coventry-road  Baptist  Chapel,  Small  Heath.  The 
original  plans  of  the  chapel,  which  was  erected  at  a 
considerable  distance  back  from  the  road,  provided 
for  the  erection,  at  some  future  time,  of  frontage  to 
the  chapel,  comprising  lecture-hall,  &c.,  and  the 
Sunday-schools,  the  building  of  which  has  just  been 
commenced.  There  is  a large  room,  60  ft.  by  31  ft., 
and  five  large  class-rooms.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Ingall  & Son,  and  the  builder,  Mr. 
Hougham. 

Additionsto  School, Taunton.  — The  additions 
to  the  Huish  School  are  approaching  completion. 
The  school  will  be  about  half  as  large  again  as 
formerly,  the  new  rooms  being  a lecture-room, 
30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  a laboratory  27  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  a 
workroom  25  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  new  part  is  in  the 
same  style  as  the  other  portion,  being  of  brick  with 
dressings  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  and  connexion  is 
afforded  by  a corridor.  The  house  of  the  head- 
master has  been  improved  and  renovated.  The 
contractor  for  the  school  is  Mr.  G H.  Pollard,  and 
for  the  house  Mr.  J.  Morse.  Mr.  J.  Houghton 
Spencer  is  architect  for  the  whole,  and  Mr.  T.  R. 
Janies,  of  Exeter,  was  clerk  of  the  works. 

Hotel,  Wallsend. — The  Carville  Ho'.el,  Car- 
ville-road,  Wallsend,  which  has  just  been  erected, 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Hope,  architect,  Shields  and 
Newcastle,  and  built  by  Messrs.  Simpson,  builders, 
Shields  and  Blyth. 

High  School,  Arbroath.— A new  High  School 
for  Arbroath,  in  place  of  the  former  school  erected 
about  seventy  years  ago,  was  opened  on  the  2nd 
inst.  on  a site  at  Kegstie  Hill.  The  school  contains 
secondary,  middle  and  fee-paying  and  grant-earning 
elementary  departments,  with  a department  for 
science  and  art.  The  building  was  erected  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Carver  & Symon,  architects, 
Arbroath  and  Forfar. 

Restoration  of  Ardglass  Church,  Ireland. 
—This  church,  which  has  been  closed  since  Easter 
Day,  has  been  restored.  Mr.  E.  N.  Banks,  C E , 
of  Belfast,  has  been  the  architect,  the  work  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Apsley,  contractor,  of 
Belfast. 

The  Grand  Clothing  Hall,  Sheffield.— 
In  connexion  with  the  widening  of  High-street, 
Sheffield,  the  premises  of  the  Grand  Clothing  Hall 
Company  will  be  set  back  about  40  ft.  The  new- 
building  will  be  arranged  in  a somewhat  similar  way 
to  the  existing  one  : a large  saleshop  on  the  ground 
floor  and  showrooms  and  offices  on  the  first  and 
second  floors.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with 
Mellow's  special  glazing,  and  a large  well  will  be 
left  in  the  centre  of  the  floors  in  order  to  provide 
light  in  the  saleshop  below.  The  basement  will  be 
utilised  for  stores,  heating  chambers,  and  electric- 
light  apparatus,  and  at  the  rear  an  outside  staircase 
will  lead  to  workmen's  shops.  A staircase  will  lead 
from  the  saleshop  to  the  upper  floors.  The  new 
building  will  be  one  story  higher  than  the  present 
premises,  65  ft.  being  about  the  height  of  the  pro- 
posed structure.  English  Renaissance  will  be  the 
style,  and  the  building  will  be  surmounted  with  a 
gable.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Holmes  & Watson, 
architects  and  surveyors. 

Bank,  Sheffield.— A new  building  has  been 
erected  for  the  London  and  Midland  Banking 
Company,  in  Sheffield,  at  the  corner  of  High-street 
and  York-street.  The  building  is  in  the  English 
Renaissance  style.  The  materials  employed  upon 
the  fafade  are  polished  black  Labrador  granite  for 
the  base  or  plinth  and  red  Swedish  granite  for  the 
pilasters.  The  ashlar  stone  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  is  from  Varley’s  Huddersfield  quarries. 
The  entrance  to  the  new  bank — with  a carved  panel 
over  the  doorway,  with  heraldic  shields  representing 
the  arms  of  some  of  the  towns  and  cities  where  the 


company  have  their  head  offices  and  banks — is  at- 
the  angle  of  High-street  and  York-street.  Foldingi 
polished  walnut  doers  lead  into  the  banking  office; 
which  is  about  55  ft.  by  23  ft.  wide,  and  iS  ft.  high.; 
The  walls  and  columns  are  lined  with  a polished' 
walnut  dado,  and  above  that  with  Pavonazza  and 
Siena  marbles,  with  a modelled  frieze  and  panelled 
ceilings  and  cornice.  The  fixtures  and  bank  fittings; 
including  the  counter  and  screens,  are  of  panelled' 
and  carved  walnut.  The  floor  of  that  part  allotted' 
to  the  public  is  of  marble  mosaic,  the  floor 
of  the  other  part  being  of  red  wood  blocks  laidi 
on  fire-proof  floor.  The  floor  above  is  also  ol 
fire-proof  construction.  The  manager  s office  faces 
High-street,  and  is  approached  through  a private 
inquiry  box.  A hydraulic  lift  is  arranged  for  taking! 
bullion  and  books  from  the  ground  floor  to  thri 
strong-rooms  in  the  basement  ; the  bullion-room 
being  arranged  with  a passage  all  round  it.  In  the 
basement,  in  addition  to  strong-rooms,  are  clerks! 
room,  stores  for  stationery,  lavatories,  &c.,  anct 
chamber  for  heating  appaiatus.  On  the  first  floor  ir 
a suite  of  seven  offices,  which  are  approached  from 
an  entrance  in  York-street  by  a flight  of  stair*.  It 
connexion  with  these  offices  there  is  also  a strongi 
room  in  the  basement.  The  second  floor  is  devotee 
to  caretaker  s residence.  The  general  contract  war 
let  to  Mr.  F.  Ives,  of  Shipley,  the  sub-contractor: 
being  Messrs.  Hodkin  & Jones  for  the  panellee 
ceilings  and  plaster  work ; Messrs.  J.  B.  Corrie  & 
Sons,  plumbers  ; Messrs.  Pattinson,  of  Manchester! 
supplied  and  fixed  the  marble  columns,  wall  casing) 
and  mosaic  floors ; Messrs.  Johnson  & Appleyara 
made  the  walnut  finings  ; the  heating  apparatus  wav 
made  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  £ 
Co.,  Limited  ; the  stoves  by  Messrs.  Steel  & Garlano 
and  Messrs.  Longden  & Co.  ; and  Mr.  F.  Tory  wa. 
the  sculptor  for  the  stone  and  woodwork.  Th' 
whole  of  the  external  and  internal  work  has  beet 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super 
intendence  of  Messrs.  Holmes  & Watson,  architects 
Sheffield. 

Business  Premises,  Sheffield.— New  premise 
are  to  be  erected  for  Messrs  W.  Foster  & Soi 
Limited,  on  the  South  side  of  High-street,  Sheffield 
The  frontage  to  the  new  stieet  line  will  b 
upwards  of  120  ft.  Messrs.  Flockton  & Gibbs  an 
the  architects. 


SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS 

Electric  Indicating  Apparatus,  Weymoutj 
Waterworks. — The  directors  of  the  Weymouti 
Waterworks  Company,  acting  upon  the  advice  c 
their  engineers,  Messrs.  Crickmay  & Sons,  bavi 
instructed  Mr.  George  Jennings,  of  Lambeth 
London,  to  carry  cut  an  installation  of  his  paten, 
electrical  indicatingani  recording  apparatus  be  tweet 
the  reservoir  and  engine-house.  By  the  adoption  c! 
this  apparatus  the  level  of  water  from  the  reservoil 
will  be  shown  in  the  engine-house  at  all  hours  cl 
the  day  and  night  throughout  the  year,  and  a recortj 
of  the  varying  depth  will  be  automatically  registererl 
for  reference.  A similar  apparatus  will  shortly  t 
fixed  at  the  Great  Yarmouth  Sewage  Pumpinij 
Works. 

Extension  of  Wednesbury  Sewf.rag., 
Works.— On  the  28th  ult.  Colonel  Langton  Coktl, 
on  bchalt  of.  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  a 
inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall,  Wednesbury,  into  a, 
application  made  by  the  Wednesbury  Town  Council 
for  sanction  to  borrow  7,500/.  for  the  constructioi 
of  sewerage  and  sewage  - disposal  works.  Mf> 
Edward  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham  (Engines, 
to  the  Corporation),  attended  to  explain  the  scheme 

COVERING-IN  OF  BROUGHTON  BURN,  EDH* 
BURGH.— The  Streets  and  Buildings  Committee  c 
Edinburgh  T own  Council  have  resolved  to  recomment 
the  acceptance  of  an  estimate,  amounting  to  6,000/,: 
for  covering  in  the  Broughton  Burn.  The  work  is  fi 
be  done  at  the  sight  of  the  Burgh  Engineer.  Tli 
portion  of  the  Broughton  Burn  which  remains  to  b 
covered  in  extends  from  the  rear  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  at  the  foot  of  Broughton-street  a 
far  as  a point  near  the  North  Leith  branch  of  th' 
North  British  Railway  Company,  in  the  vicinity  cy 
Powderhall  Station.  Part  of  the  contract  is  also  to 
cover  in  theGayfield  Burn,  so  far  as  it  runs  open.fror 
near  the  foot  of  Annandale-street  to  a point  at  th1 
north-east  corner  of  the  grounds  of  Gayfield  House 
where  it  will  join  the  Broughton  Burn  sewer.  ;■ 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION 
Church  Decoration,  Glasgow.—1 The  Congrtj 
gational  Church  in  Eglinton-street,  Glasgow,  ha 
just  undergone  a process  of  internal  renovation! 
About  six  months  ago  the  deacons  requester 
Mr.  A.  J.  Anderson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Glasgow,  t 
submit  drawings  of  a scheme  of  colour  and  advise  a. 
to  improvements  in  lighting  ; and  the  design  whicl 
he  submitted  is  that  which  has  just  been  earner 
into  effect.  Continental  examples  of  Romanesqu; 
decoration  have  largely  suggested  the  ornamenta 
detail.  A feature  is  the  treatment  of  the  easter, 
wall,  extending  for  the  full  width  of  the  structure 
and  blank,  except  for  a small  circular  window— th- 
motive  being  a veil  of  gold  cloth  divided  b 
illuminated  vertical  bands  at  irregular  intervals,  an 
of  different  colours.  On  these  are  emblazoned  t- 
gold  the  emblems  of  the  Saviour  as  found  in  earl; 
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[Christian  buildings,  suggesting,  to  some  extent,  the 
ilconostasis  of  an  Eastern  church,  with  the  important 
^difference  that  it  does  not  intervene  between  the 
ipeople  and  the  ordinances.  Mr.  James  Mordis,  of 
[Sauchiehall-street,  carried  out  the  painting,  and 
[Messrs.  James  Moodie  & Son,  of  Edinburgh  and 
iiGlasgow,  supplied,  to  the  architect's  drawings,  the 
jwrought-iron  and  copper  coronas. 

Window,  Stokenchurch  Church,  Bucks.— 
The  east  window  of  the  parish  church.  Stokenchurch, 
Bucks,  has  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich  and  London.  The 
subjects  are  the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  and  Ascension. 

Mural  Paintings,  St.  Giles'  Church,  South 
Mimms,  N. — On  Sunday  last  the  dedication  of 
two  mural  paintings  took  place  in  St.  Giles’  Church, 
South  Mimms,  N.  The  work  consists  of  paintings 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  on  gold  back-grounds, 
supported  by  painted  canopies,  after  the  existing 
woik  in  the  church.  Each  apostle  is  typified  by  his 
attendant  symbol  as  demonstrated  on  the  examples 
in  some  of  our  Norfolk  churches.  The  panels  are 
on  thick  linoleum,  and  fixed  to  the  walls  by  a damp- 
proof  process.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by- 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Bartlett  & Co.,  Brixton. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  Ouest  Railway  Company  are 
about  to  rebuild  the  railway  bridge  which  crosses  the 
two  arms  of  the  Seine  at  Bizons,  on  the  Paris  and 

Rouen  Railway. At  Perpignan,  a few  days  ago, 

a fine  monument  was  inaugurated  to  the  memory  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Pyrenees  Onentales  who  fell  in  the 
Franco-German  war.  The  monument  stands  at  a 
neeting-point  of  the  Promenades,  and  is  in  red 
marble.  The  general  design  is  by  M.  Carbasse,  an 
architect  of  the  Department,  and  includes  a bronze 

statue  of  “Revenge,"  by  M.  Jean  Belloc The 

Fine  Art  Society  ot  Valenciennes  will  open  its  annual 
exhibition  on  the  2rst,  to  remain  open  till  October 

t4. The  Chateau  of  Largoet,  about  ten  miles  from 

Vannes,  is  to  be  put  up  for  sale.  1 1 is  one  of  the  most 
emarkable  specimens  of  Mediaeval  military  architec- 

ure  in  France. M.  Falguiere  has  been  commis- 

lioned  to  execute  the  statue  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie, 

vhich  is  to  be  erected  at  Bayonne. MM.  Massoules 

ind  Dagonet,  sculptors,  and  M.  Gillet,  architect,  have 
eeen  jointly  commissioned  to  execute  the  monument 
:o  be  erected  to  President  Carnot  at  Cbalons-sur- 

Marne. The  Municipality  of  Bordeaux  are  pre- 

jaring  grand  ffites  in  honour  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
L.ondon,  who  is  shortly  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Exhibi- 
ion  at  that  city.— -The  Architectural  Society  of  the 
saone  and  Loire  has  appointed  M.  Pinchard,  of 
Macon,  as  its  President  for  1895-1896  M.  Ferret, 
>f  Bourg,  and  M.  Pelletier,  of  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
lave  been  elected  Vice-Presidents  of  the  same 

society. The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Bonzi, 

he  painter,  who  from  1855  to  1891  was  Curator  of 

he  Museum  at  Toulon. M.  Paulin  Tasset,  a 

nedal  engraver  of  great  talent,  has  been  made 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Germany. — The  new  Imperial  Law  Courts  at 
-eipsic  will  be  opened  on  October  26.  The 
imperor  and  the  King  of  Saxony  will  attend  the 
eremony.  Herr  Ludwig  Hoffmann  is  the  architect 
if  the  building,  which  has  taken  about  eight  years 

0 build,  and  as  a German  public  building  is  only 
;econd  in  importance  to  the  Imperial  Houses  of 

’arliament  at  Berlin. Schliemann’s  monument 

it  Schwerin  was  unveiled  last  week.  The  monu- 
nent  is  in  the  foim  of  a bionze  bust  on  a granite 
lediment,  and  has  been  placed  near  the  Pfaffen- 

eich.  Herr  Berwald  is  the  sculptor. The  Berlin 

Jniversity  has  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 

1 Doctor  on  “ ober  Baudiiector ’’  Spieker.  As  we 
lotified  some  weeks  back,  Herr  Spieker  retires  from 
he  important  office  of  Architect-in-Chief  to  the 
Prussian  Commissioners  of  Works.  The  distinction 
fs  an  acknowledgment  of  the  efforts  of  Herr  Spieker 
to  improve  the  German  University  buildings,  chemi- 
cal laboratories,  and  observatories.  The  Emperor 
las  also  conferred  a high  distinction  on  the  retiring 

official.  Herr  Lorenz  will  be  his  successor. A 

number  of  the  Berlin  bridges  over  the  River  Spree 
ind  the  Berlin  canals  are  being  rebuilt,  and  the  work 
yill  be  completed  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
ndustrial  Exhibition  next  year.  Of  the  bridges  in 
land,  the  “Oberbaum”  Bridge,  the  “Lange" 
Bridge,  and  the  “ Gertrauten  " Bridge  are  the  most 

important. A large  bathing  establishment,  known 

is  the  Bath's  Club  House,  has  been  opened  at  Berlin 
inder  the  auspicesof  a bathing  and  swimming  society. 
liBesidesthelargeswimming-baths  for  men  and  women. 

here  are  Turkish  baths  and  medical  baths  of 
ivery  description.  Messrs.  Ende  & Boeckmann  are 
he  architects,  and  their  work  is  considered  very 
successful.  The  swimming-baths  have  each  a water 

•urface  of  about  500  yards  super. The  Baugewerks 

Zeitung  publishes  some  interesting  statistics  on  the 
,'radual  decrease  of  the  building  activity  in  Berlin. 

.t  appears  that,  whilst  2 Soo.oco/.  were  spent  in 
vages  to  the  building  trade  in  1891,  only  2.300,000/. 
vere  spent  in  1894. The  Berlin  Press  com- 

plains of  the  vandalism  of  the  Government  in 
laving  temporarily  let  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament 
is  a place  of  amusement  and  eating-house.  The 
>ld  Council  Chamber  was  first  used  as  a kind  of 
jazaar,  and  now  it  has  been  turned  into  a “ model 
,:ating-house.”  The  Government  might  surely  have 
Jut  the  building  to  some  other  use,  especially  as 


there  is  a scarcity  of  office  accommodation  for  the 

public  departments. The  Prussian  Minister  of 

Works  has  decided  that  an  inspection  of  all  the  gas 
and  electric  fittings  in  the  theatres,  music-halls,  and 
assembly-rooms  throughout  Prussia  shall  henceforth 
be  made  by  the  Building  Act  Departments  of  the 

cities  in  which  they  stand. Herr  Arntz  is  to  be 

the  new  Cathedral  architect  at  Strassburg.  Herr 
Arntz  was  employed  on  the  St.  Stephen's  atelier  at 

Vienna,  and  has  held  other  important  offices. 

A number  of  improvements  are  to  be  carried  out 
in  Hanover.  Besides  the  new  Town  Hall,  for  the 
design  of  which  a competition  has  been  opened,  there 
will  be  a new  museum.  The  wood  market  is  to  have 
some  sculptural  decoration,  for  which  a competition 
has  also  been  opened,  and  the  “ Marsch  " district 
is  to  be  newly  laid  out.  The  Court  Theatre  is 
being  greatly  improved,  and  a new  hydraulic  stage 
is  proposed  from  plans  by  Herr  Brandt,  of  the 
Berlin  Opera  House.  The  most  important  of  the 
new  works  is  undoubtedly  the  proposed  Town  Hall, 
which  will  cost  over  200,000/.  The  Mayor’s  parlour 
and  reception-rooms  are,  alone,  to  have  a superficial 
arc-a  of  900  square  yards. 

Austria. — Herr  Lichtblau,  one  of  the  leading 
building  officials  of  the  Vienna  Municipality,  has  just 
died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-three.  Besides  having 
attained  a very  high  position  in  his  profession,  Herr 
Lichtblau  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  kept  well 

in  touch  with  architects  of  other  countries. The 

Austrian  Government  has  practically  decided  on  the 
erection  of  special  hospitals  or  “ homes  " for 
habitual  drunkards,  instead  of  reserving  wards  for 

them  in  the  hospitals. An  Arts  and  Crafts 

Museum  is  to  be  formed  at  Budapest  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hungarian  Government, 
and  the  custodian  of  the  Hungarian  National 
Gallery  has  been  sent  to  Italy  to  purchase  some 
works  to  start  the  collection  with.  The  pre- 
liminary vote  for  this  purpose  is  35.000/. 

In  connexion  with  the  completion  of  the 

Hofburg  Palace  front,  looking  towards  Michael's 
Place,  two  new  fountains  are  being  erected,  and 
have  been  so  designed  as  to  lean  against  the  new 
facade.  Professors  Wehr  and  Hellmer  respectively 
hold  the  commissions  for  carrying  out  these  foun- 
tains.  The  Royal  Commission  which  has  the 

control  of  the  whole  of  the  improvements  which  are 
being  made  at  Vienna  had  a meeting  on  the  30th 
ult.,  at  which  a number  of  important  questions 
were  decided.  Among  these  we  notice  that  in  order 
to  economise,  instructions  have  been  given  to  reduce 
the  proposed  expenditure  on  the  architectural  ren- 
dering of  the  new  metropolitan  railway  stations. 
The  decoration  of  these  stations  is  to  be  subject  to 
the  amounts,  if  any,  voluntarily  collected  by  adjoin- 
ing owners  for  their  beautification.  We  trust  that 
the  Viennese  will  respond  to  the  call,  and  not  have 
their  city  spoilt  on  account  of  the  economical  policy 
of  the  Royal  Commission.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  nearly  5,000  men  are  already  employed  on  the 
improvements. 

Russia. — St.  Petersburg  is  to  have  a new  museum 
and  picture-gallery,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
“Alexandra  III.  Museum."  The  deceased  Czar 
had  a scheme  prepared  for  this  museum,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  intends 
carrying  out  his  deceased  father’s  ideas.  The 
museum  will  be  essentially  a national  one,  only 
containing  works  by  Russian  artists.  The  collec- 
tions will  be  arranged  in  the  Michael  Palace,  which 
has  been  bought  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Privy 
Purse  from  the  municipality  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Grand  Duke  Michailowitch  will  temporarily 
have  charge  of  the  museum,  and  be  responsible 

for  its  arrangement. No  steps  have,  however, 

yet  been  taken  by  the  new  Czar  to  carry  out  the 
Opera-house  which  Alexandra  III.  had  intended  to 
erect,  but  we  understand  that  the  scheme  is  still 
under  consideration.  The  deceased  Czar  passed 
the  plans  shortly  before  his  death,  and  the  works 
were  to  have  been  started  this  year.  The  term  of 
mourning,  &c.t  however,  apparently  prevents  any 
immediate  action  being  taken  for  a building  of  this 
class.  The  design  passed  was  by  Professor 
Schroeter,  and  was  recently  illustrated  in  the  Builder. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bourne  Valley  Pottery,  Bournemouth 
(Henry  Sharp,  Jones,  & Co.,  Ltd.). — This  property 
was  offered  by  auction  on  Thursday  last  week  by 
Messrs.  Hankinson  & Son,  of  Bournemouth.  The 
sale  was  held  in  the  brickmaking  house  on  the 
premises.  The  property  was  eventually  sold  for 
20,005/.,  the  purchaser  being  Mr.  Frederick  Sharp. 

Land  Sale,  West  Worthing.— Mr.  Douglas 
Young,  Cole  man-street,  E.C.,  on  the  29th  ult.  held 
a sale  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Liberator  land 
at  West  Worthing,  which  realised  nearly  20,000/. 

Smoke -Consuming  Apparatus  Experiment 
in  Edinburgh. — A smoke-consuming  apparatus, 
patented  by  Mr.  William  M'Glashan,  consulting 
engineer  and  surveyor,  Leith,  was  tested  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  on  the  23rd  ult.  It  is  a 
method  of  consuming  smoke  in  the  flues  before  it 
can  reach  the  chimney,  and  it  can  be  applied  to 
existing  boilers  without  any  alterations.  A tank  of 
crude  oil  is  placed  at  a given  height  above  the 
furnace ; pipes  are  led  from  this  tank  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  ashpit,  thence  along  the  ashpit,  pass- 
ing through  the  bridge  into  a chamber.  The  end  of 


this  pipe  is  fitted  with  a brass  plug,  into  which  is 
perforated  a small  needle  hole,  through  which  the 
oil  is  forced,  by  reason  of  the  tank  being  so  much 
higher.  The  ordinary  pigeon  door  in  the  ashpit  is 
opened  a little  to  admit  air  to  mix  with  the  oil, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  smoke  and  waste 
gases,  bursts  into  flame,  thus  consuming  the  smoke  ; 
hence,  instead  of  the  smoke  passing  along  the  flues, 
flame  takes  its  place,  which  keeps  the  flues  clean, 
and  augments  the  power  of  the  boiler.  Automatic 
gear  is  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  economising  the  oil 
as  much  as  possible,  and  works  as  follows  When 
the  fire  door  is  opened  for  the  charging  of  the 
furnace  with  fuel,  gear  attached  to  it  opens  the  cock 
at  the  tank,  which  allows  the  oil  to  operate  at  once, 
and  also  fills  up  a glass  cylinder  to  the  desired 
height,  this  being  capable  of  being  altered  at  will, 
by  moving  the  piston  which  is  in  the  cylinder,  either 
up  or  down  as  required,  thus  reducing  the  consump- 
tion to  a minimum.  Sufficient  oil  having  been  ex- 
pended to  consume  the  smoke,  and  the  fire  having 
become  bright,  no  more  oil  is  used  until  the  next 
charging  of  the  furnace  takes  place.  In  the  course 
of  the  test  the  furnaces  were  fired  heavy  so  as  to 
cause  dense  smoke  to  be  emitted  from  the  chimney. 
The  apparatus  was  then  applied,  which  cut  off  the 
smoke  entirely.  The  apparatus  was  then  shut  off, 
which  allowed  the  smoke  to  leave  the  chimney  in 
volumes.  This  operation  was  executed  seven  or 
eight  times  out  of  the  once  firing  of  the  furnaces, 
thus  showing  that  the  apparatus  had  quite  a com- 
mand of  the  smoke. — The  Scotsman. 

Amsterdam  Fire  Congress.— This  gathering, 
to  which  we  referred  last  week,  will  take  place  from 
the  24th  to  28th  inst.,  and  we  understand  that 
English  architects  and  engineers  are  most  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  discussions.  We  have  received 
a list  of  the  subjects  on  the  agenda  paper,  and  find 
that  the  work  of  Group  3 will  be  of  special  interest 
to  architects.  The  final  list  of  the  three  groups, 
with  their  sub-sections,  stands  as  follows  : — Group  1. 
—Fire  prevention : storage  of  inflammable  mer- 
chandise ; construction  of  ovens,  fireplaces,  furnaces, 
chimneys,  &c. ; spontaneous  ignition  and  its  pre- 
vention ; flash  point  of  petroleum  ; construction  of 
petroleum  lamps  and  stoves  ; electric  installations  ; 
lightning  conductors.  Group  2.— Fire  extinction  and 
salvage : organisation  of  fire  service,  fire  alarm 
systems,  &c.,  in  large  and  small  towns  and  in 
villages  ; employment  of  water-mains  for  fire  extin- 
guishing ; construction  of  fire-engines  and  smaller 
fire  appliances  ; the  design  and  arrangement  of  the 
interior  of  fire  stations  ; means  for  lessening  damage 
caused  by  water  ; organisation  of  volunteer  and  paid 
salvage  corps  ; life-saving  apparatus  for  fire  brigade 
use  and  self  help ; organisation  of  fire  service  in 
besieged  towns.  Group  3.— Special  building  con- 
struction : fire-proof  materials  and  construction ; 
planning  construction  of  dwelling-houses  ; construc- 
tion and  interior  arrangement  of  theatres,  assembly- 
balls,  hospitals,  factories,  and  workshops  ; construc- 
tion of  warehouses.  The  Secretary  of  the  Congress- 
is  M.  Rieber,  176,  Achterburgval,  Amsterdam. 

Public  Improvements  in  Newcastle.— The 
improvements  involved  in  the  widening  of  Gallow- 
gate,  says  the  A cwcas/le  Chronicle,  are  progressing 
rapidly,  and  already  the  thoroughfare  presents  an. 
appearance  completely  different  from  that  of  a few 
months  ago.  The  new  baths  and  washhouses  are 
well  forward.  On  one  side  are  the  new  workshops 
of  Messrs.  S.  & C.  W.  Dixon  & Co. , and  on  the- 
other  a range  of  buildings  is  being  erected  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Wilson.  Thus  Gallowgate  seems  likely,  with 
its  continuation  in  Blackett-street,  to  form  one  of  the 
best  thoroughfares  in  the  city.  Other  public  build- 
ings are  advancing  quickly.  The  new  branch 
library,  which  the  Mayor  (Alderman  Stephenson)  has 
provided  in  Elswick-road,  will,  it  appears,  be  com- 
pleted and  handed  over  to  the  Corporation  within  a 
week  or  two.  The  new  police-station  in  Scotswood- 
road  is  also  nearing  completion  ; and  the  School 
Board  has  building  operations  going  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  There  is  a Presbyterian  church 
building  in  Elswick-road,  and  another  in  Northum- 
berland-road.  Near  the  latter  building  is  the  halL 
which  the  Northumberland  miners  have  built,  and 
which  they  are  to  call  after  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas 

Burt,  M.P.  Then  there  is  going  on  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  lantern-tower  that  surmounts  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Nicholas.  The  interior  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Grey-street  has  been  gutted  and  remodelled. 

Surveyorship  Appointment.  — Mr.  J.  H. 
Jevons,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Braintree 
Urban  District  Council,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Borough  Surveyorship  of  Hertford.  There  were- 
122  candidates  for  the  appointment,  out  of  which  six 
were  selected  to  be  interviewed  by  the  Council. 

Ventilation  of  Hospitals.— In  the  “Sanitary 
Chronicle  " of  the  Parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  for 
July,  Dr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  commenting  on  the  lack 
of  accommodation  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  says:  “It  is  pretty  clear 
that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  decrease"  in  the- 
accommodation  is  the  attempt  to  raise  the  cubic 
space  per  bed  from  1,200  to  2,000  cubic  feet.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  hospital  mortality  has  a 
definite  relation  to  cubic  space.  Beds  constantly 
occupied  by  patients  with  a cube  of  800  ft.  will  not 
give  such  good  results  as  beds  with  double  that 
quantity  of  space,  and  twice  1,600  may  even  give 
still  better  results,  so  that  you  may  go  on  until 
it  comes  to  putting  patients  in  a hammock  under 
a Japanese  umbrella  in  a field,  wh;ch  would 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 

CONTRACTS — Continued. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs 
to  be 
delivered. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect.  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Tenders' 
to  be  3 
delivered- 

•Rectory 

•Sewerage  and  Water  8upply  Scheme  .... 

St  Nicholas  (Galway) 

Liuslade  Parochial 

Committee 

101.  and  51 

20  guineas  A 10  guineas 

Sept.  26 

Oct.  8 

•Alterations.  Ac.  Workhouse.. 

•New  Hospital  and  Reception  Wards 

•Town  Hall  and  Public  Offices 

Bethnal  Grceu  Guar. 
Lancashire  Asy.  Bd. . . 
Hammersmith  Vestry 

G.  E.  Holman 

Simpson  A Duckworth 

H.  Mair 

Sept  24 
Sept.  23 
Oct.  3 

CONTRACTS. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

delivered. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Applica-: 

be  in.  1 

•Wagons  and  Carts 

•Saleshops.  Offices,  Ac.  Sheffield  

•Apparatus  for  Emptying  Cesspools 

•Underground  Telephones,  Ac 

•Wood  Paving ■ •; 

•Alterations,  Additions.  Ac.  at  Workaouse 

•Additions  to  Schools  at  Actou  

•Road  Materials • • 

•Currugated  Iron  Building  

Torquay  Town  Council 
Trns.  late  G.  H.  Foster 

Dartforl  R.D.C 

Manchester  Corp 

Holborn  Union 

Actou  School  Board  . . 

Southgate  U.D.C 

Hendon  U.D.C 

H.  A.  Garrett 

Flockton  & Gibbs 

E.  R.  Boulter 

Official  

C.  Botterill  

H.  Saxon  Snell  

Edward  Munson 

C.  G.  Lawson  

S.  S.  Griiuley 

Sept.  9 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  I-I 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  18 
do. 

Sept.  19 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  23 

•Surveyor  and  Engineering  Assistant  .... 

•Surveyor.  A,  ..  

•Inspector  of  Nuisances  

•Couoty  Surveyorshlp 

•Mechanical  Engineer  

•Borongh  Engineer's  Assistant 

•Draughtsman 

•Teacher  of  Woodwork.  Ac 

Stockton-on-Tees  Corp. 
Chippenham  U.D.C  .. 

Colchester  U.D.C 

Civil  Service  Commrs. 

West  Ham  Council 

St.  Helen’s  Corp 

do. 

Hove  and  Aldriugton 
School  Board 

120' 

120' 

100' 

200f.  Ac.".""’.'. 

11 

100! 

Sept.  9 

Sept.'  16 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  23 1 

No  date, 
do. 

do. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  and  xviii.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xvi. 


in  dry  summer  weather  give  the  best  results 
of  all.  It  has  been  noted  in  more  than  one 
epidemic  of  typhus  in  Ireland,  that  those  who 
lay  about  the  fields  and  on  the  road-sides  recovered, 
while  those  who  were  treated  in  hospitals  and  in  their 
own  homes  died.  In  hospital  construction,  however, 
there  must  be  a limit  to  cubic  space  ; if  the  cubic 
space  is  doubled  the  expense  will  be  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  or  almost  so.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  matter  is  simply  a problem  in  ventilation, 
and  that  theoretically  it  is  not  an  impossibility  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  in  a 1,000  ft.  cube  as  sweet  and 
pure  as  in  a 2,000  ft.  cube  ; in  other  words,  that 
instead  of  increasing  the  cubic  space,  attempts 
should  be  made  to  so  improve  the  ventilation  of 
each  bed  area  and  bed  space,  that  the  air  within  is 
equal  in  quality  to  the  air  without.  The  majority 
of  the  St.  Marylebone  patients  who  are  sent  to 
hospital  have  at  home  not  more  than  400  cubic  ft., 
and  too  often  something  like  250  cubic  ft.,  hence 
should  they  be  kept  at  home  owing  to  the  want  of 
hospital  accommodation,  originally  mild  cases  may 
become  fatal,  let  alone  the  obvious  evil  of  spread. 
The  Vestry  have  urged  the  Asylums  Board  to  utilise 
to  the  fullest  extent  their  existing  accommodation." 

Archeology  in  Madras.  — Mr.  A.  Rea, 
Superintendent,  Archaeological  Survey,  Madras,  in 
submitting  his  programme  of  proposed  survey 


operations  for  the  year  1896-97,  proposes  to  make  a ordered. 


the  defendant  from  interfering  with  the  plaintiff’s 
ancient  lights. 

Mr.  Hopkinson,  who  appeared  with  Mr. 
Nepean  in  support  of  the  motion,  said  that  there 
was  no  dispute  about  the  lights  being  ancient.  The 
learned  counsel  stated  that  a building  was  in  course 
of  erection  by  the  defendant  which  had  already 
considerably  darkened  three  ancient  lights  in  the 
plaintiffs  building. 

His  Lordship  : What  is  said  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Marten,  Q.C.,  said  that  the  defendant  had 
submitted  plans  to  the  plaintiff  nearly  a year  ago, 
had  modified  those  plans  in  accordance  with  the 
plaintiff 's  suggestions,  had  dug  the  foundations  as 
long  ago  as  last  April,  and  the  building  had  got  up 
to  a considerable  height  before  any  action  was  taken 
by  the  plaintiff.  By  the  communications  which 
took  place  between  the  parties,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  defendant  should  go  on  with  his  building  in  the 
way  he  had  done.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  case 
might  be,  there  ought  to  be  no  damages. 

His  Lordship  : I cannot  dispose  of  the  case  that 
way.  What  do  you  arrange  meanwhile? 

Mr.  Hopkinson : I must  say  that  my  learned 
friend’s  statement  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence. 

Mr.  Marten  said  that  he  was  willing  to  submit  to 
an  undertaking  to  “ pull  down  " after  the  trial,  if  so 


tour  through  the  Salem  District,  and  survey  any  After  some  further  discussion,  on  the  defendant 


remains  which  may  be  found  to  be  of  sufficient  giving  an  undertaking  to  “ pull  down  " if  ordered  to 
importance.  Among  the  places  which  seem  to  him  do  so  at  the  trial,  his  Lordship  made  no  order 


to  require  inspection  are  Knshnaghiri,  Amaragendi, 
Kovilvellar,  Nangappalli,  Omalur,  Pottipuram, 
Salappadi,  Taramangulam,  Argalur,  Attur,  Sanka- 
giridurgam,  and  Kapliamalai.  He  also  proposes 
to  complete  the  survey  of  the  great  temples  at 
Conjeeveram.  This  programme  has  been  approved 
by  the  Government,  subject  to  any  orders  which 
may  be  issued  hereafter  on  the  subject  of  the 
continuation  of  Mr.  Rea's  services  after  October 
next. — Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer. 

Free  Labour  Congress,  Newcastle.— The 
third  annual  congress  of  the  National  Free  Labour 
Association  is  to  be  held  at  the  Geographical 
Society’s  Hall,  St.  Mary's-place,  Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
on  October  7 and  subsequent  days. 


the  motion,  except  that  the  costs  were  to  be  costs  in 
the  action. 


LEGAL. 

MORDEN  COLLEGE  v.  LETHBRIDGE 


PRIOR. 

This  was  an  action  before  the  Official  Referee, 

Mr.  Verey,  for  dilapidations  on  property  leased  by  ! agreeing  to  those  terms,  must  not  be  taken  as 


BUILDING  DISPUTE  IN  THE  VACATION 
COURT. 

The  case  of  Rapley  v.  Clarke  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  Tues- 
day last,  it  being  an  application  by  the  plaintiff  for 
an  order  directing  the  defendant  to  pull  down  a 
building  which  he  had  erected.  Counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  said  that  since  last  week,  when  the  case  was 
before  the  Court,  the  defendant  had  actually  and 
very  substantially  reduced  the  height  of  his  building. 
He  (the  learned  counsel)  probably  could  not,  on  the 
facts  as  they  stood,  ask  his  Lordship  to  go  into  the 
matter  then.  The  defendant  had  sworn  that  he  did 
! not  intend  to  go  higher  than  he  had  already. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  arranged  by  consent 
i that  his  Lordship  should  grant  an  injunction  restrain- 
j ing  the  defendant  from  building  any  higher  than  he 
had  done  at  present  till  the  trial  of  the  action. 

Defendant's  counsel  said  that  the  defendant 


RECENT  PATENTS : 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 


5,840. — Windows:  II'.  Garland  and  another. — Thi 
ention  provides  means  for  raising  and  lowering  sash 
windows  without  the  aid  of  cords,  weights,  &c. 
screws  are  arranged  vertically  in  the  window-frame, 
engage  with  nuts  formed  in  two  arms,  which  projec 
laterally  from  the  sash.  By  turning  a handle,  which  i 
itably  connected  by  bevel-wheels,  the  screws  are  mad 
act  in  unison  and  lower  or  raise  the  top  or  bottom  sasl 
required. 


17,499.— Cowls  : F.  Woodford.—  In  cylindrical  revol 
ving  cowls  of  the  usual  shape,  the  vertical  vanes  ordinaril- 
employed  are  each  furnished,  in  addition,  with  a lip  at  thi 
inner  edge,  so  as  to  afford  a larger  surface  to  the  action  0 
the  wind.  The  lower  part  of  the  revolving  body  of  thi 
cowl  is  also  furnished  with  a series  of  outlet-holes,  t 
alternate  one  of  which  is  provided  with  a suitably-ci 
guide-plate. 


18,229.— Tiles  J ■ Peake.— Relates  to  an  improves 
ipliance  for  making  roofing-tiles  of  various  angles  by  th 
;e  of  one  moulding-board.  Two  boards  or  leaves,  suitabl 
bevelled,  are  connected  together  by  metallic  or  othe 
hinges,  and  provided  with  wooden  strips  of  differer 
shape  and  thickness,  which  are  adjusted  by  screws  so  ai 
to  be  easily  fixed  and  removed  as  required  for  various 


shapes  of  tiles. 

1,058. — Water-Closets  : L.  Swale. — This  inventio! 
deals  with  an  improved  siphon-cistern,  whifh  dispenses  wit. 
the  unple'asan  noise'  caused  by  the'  ordinary  .siphoBi 
cistern  as  used  for  water-closets,  &c.  The  siphon  is  fij/e? 
in  the  cistern  in  the  usual  way,  but  is  fitted,  at  the  biencr 
with  a tap  and  air-pipe,  which  is  carried  up  above  the 
water-level.  The  tap  is  actuated  by  an  arm  and  ball,  s 
that  when  the  water  falls  to  any  required  level  the  tap 
turned  and  air  admitted,  which  breaks  the  suction  ana 
prevents  the  usual  noise  caused  by  air  rushing  into  thi 
pipe.  At  the  foot  of  the  siphon  a pipe  and  valve  is  cod 
nected  and  arranged  to  admit  water  for  starting  thi 
siphon. 

4,532. — Wedges  for  Doors'and  Windows:  R.  Thre > 
fall  and  another. — A wedge,  chiefly  adapted  for  the  bottoi 
of  doors,  but  may  also  be  used  for  windows.  Consists  ofc 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  steel  having  two  sharp  projectitt: 
pieces  on  the  bottom  side  at  the  thickest  end.  The  to 
face  has  longitudinal  grooves  of  a V shape.  The  mode  (t 
application  will  be  easily  understood. 

9,024. — Asphalte  : J.  Wethcrill. — For  filling  the  joint 
f setts  and  pavings  an  asphalte  is  formed  by  adding  firl 
ieved  fresh  slacked  lime  with  pitch,  tar,  or  creosote  oil  ii 
a boiling  state,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  the  effects  of  cob 
and  heat  when  in  use. 


Morden  College,  which  lease  expired  Michaelmas,  admitting  any  liability  whatever. 
1888.  The  claim  was  for  2,000/.  The  defendants 
paid  300/.  into  Court,  which  they  pleaded  was 
sufficient  to  cover  the  dilapidations  existing  at 
Michaelmas,  1888,  having  regard  to  the  repairing 
covenant  having  the  words  “ the  reasonable  use  and 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  September  6. 

..  „„ . .... Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).- 

wearing,"  limiting  its  force  and  also  taking  into  Mr.  J.  Castell-E 

0 . ...  r . n nn  rh(.mKlrv 


...... ...,s  ...  .......  1--.*.  F.-I',CV,Y0'!  “ Etontmttiy  Phy 

account  the  class  and  construction  of  the : houses , 

June  20,  at  2=,  24,  and  25.  and  J Soap.„4ks  „ B-binslo* 


The  hearing  was 
July  22  and  23  last.  Mr.  Gore  Brown,  instructed  by 
Messrs.  Reyroux,  Phillips,  & Co.,  appeared  for 
Morden  College.  Messrs.  Barnes  Williams  and 
Lawton  R.  Ford  were  the  surveyors  supporting  the 
claim. 

Mr.  Reginald  Bray  and  Mr.  Bartley  Dennis,  in- 


structed by  Messrs. ' Lethbridge  & Prior,  appeared  Monthly  meeting,  7.30  p.n 


Saturday,  September  7. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  of  the  Camera  Club 
to  Winchester. 

Monday,  September  9. 

Clerks  rf  Works’  Association  ( Carpenters’  Hall). — 


for  the  defendants.  Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  j 
Mr.  H.  Phillips  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  C.  Jones  were 
the  surveyors  giving  evidence  for  the  defendants.  I 


Tuesday,  September  10. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 


J.  Castell  - Evans  on  ‘*  Elementary  Physics  and 


The  Referee  has  now  given  judgment  for  the  ' Chemistry : Natural  Forces."  II.  8 p.n 


defendants  with  costs. 


Friday,  September  13. 


ALLEGED  INTERFERENCE  WITH 
ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

The  case  of  Lewis  v.  Rookwood  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew  in  the  Vacation  Court  on  Tuesday 


Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). 

Evans  on  “ Elementary  Physics  and 


its  Physical  Properties.” 


,930. — Bricks  : II.  Sadin. — Consists  in  the  emplo;! 
ment  of  natural  or  calcined  coal-schist,  which  is  added  ti 
the  clay  in  any  proportion  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks.': 


'PLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


August  19. — 15,546,  A.  Scott,  Fire-grate. — 15,586,  4 
Lange,  Rotary  Brushes  for  Paperhanging. — 15,599,  ^ 
Pellet,  Ventilating. — 15,606,  W.  Henderson,  Horizont: 
and  Vertical  Saws. 


August  20. — 15,614,  W.  Mills,  Holding  Window-sat 
Frames  and  Preventing  Shaking  thereof. — 15,619,  j, 
Hampton,  jun.,  Mitre-cutter  and  Corner  Cramp  Combined 
— 15,673,  L.  Baldwin,  Sash  Lock  and  Supports. 

August  21. — 15,712,  W.  Cawthorne,  Improvements  : 
Locks,  Latches,  & c.,  by  Weighting  the  Latch-bolt.- 
15,763,  R.  Wagner,  Partitions  for  Use  in  Tunnels. 

August  22. — 15,782,  P.  Purcell,  Doors,  Windows,  &c.-; 
15,821,  J.  Abbott,  Combined  Safety-valve  and  Water-tap: 

August  23. — 15,855,  J.  Coulthurst,  Turn-tables  f< 
Turning  over  Earthenware  Sanitary  Pipes,  &c. 


August  24. — 15,897,  W.  Blaber,  Adjustable  Connexic 
for  Lead  and  Stoneware. — i5,9p3,_  D.  Griffiths,  Woo>’ 
working  Machine. — 15,908,  T.  Pilkington  and  E.  Boltoi 
Prevention  of  Sewer-gas,  &c.,  arising  from  Grids  i 
Sewers. — 15,919,  W*  Evans,  Draught-excluders  for  Door 
— 15,949,  E.  Wynne,  Countersinking  Screws  for  Use 
Wood,  &c. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 


last,  it  being  a motion  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  , Basingstoke. 


J.  Castell  - Ev 
Chemistry  : the  Atmosphi 
III.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  September  14. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Vyne,  near 


14,464,  D.  Simpson,  Revolving  Window-frame. — 14,61: 
W.  Craft  and  F.  Mash,  Stained  Glass.  — 14,9°3.  I; 
McKellar,  Smoke  and  Ventilating  Cowls. — 14,95',  A.  As 
worth,  Locks  for  Desks,  Cabinets,  &c. — 15,016,  J.  Shuttl 
worth,  Window  or  Sash  Fasteners.  — 15,061,  R.  Alliso 
Sash  Fasteners.— 15,299,  The  Simplex  Window  Fittini 
Company,  Limited,  and  P.  Daw,  Fastenings  for  Windov 
sashes,  & c. 


Sept.  7,  1895.] 
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COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED, 

i (Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

[040,  I!.  Phillipson,  Drain  Connexions.  — 19,455,  J. 
:lc  and  others,  Syphon  Flushing-cisterns. — 20,103,  T. 
'Celt,  Machines  for  Pressing  and  Thicknessing  Bricks, 
-7,825,  T.  Kemp,  Socket  to  Drain  and  Soil-pipes. — 
47,  J.  Arnold,  Drip  Trap. 


ME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

JCl/sr  15. — By  IP".  Brad/y  (at  Deptford):  105,  107, 
119,  1 2 1,  123,  125,  and  129,  Greenwich-rd.,  Greenwich, 
13  yrs.,  g r.  104/.  ios.,  200/. ; 4 and  5,  Little  Thames- 
:.,  r.  28/.  12s.,  250/. 

jgust  28. — By  Alfred  Preece:  51,  Alderney-st., 
lico,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  ios  , r.  60/.,  450/.  ; 43,  Moreton- 
It.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  S/.,  e r.  60/.,  350/.— By  W.  li'.Jenkin- 
25  and  26,  Hawthorne-st  , Kingsland,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 
s.,  360/.  ; 6,  Hanover-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 

igust  29. — By  Fuller , Horsey , Sons,  Cassell: 
itolph  Wharf,"  Lower  Thames-st.,  City  of  London,  f., 
15,023  ft.,  52,050/. — By  Stirnson  &*  Sons:  35,  Avon- 
rd.,  Peckham,  r.  25/.,  380/.;  2 to  10  (even).  Meeting 
se-lane,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g r.  30/.,  r.  152/.,  1,220/.;  72, 
s-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  30/.,  240/.;  3 to  6, 
man  Villas,  Dulwich,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  4s.,  r.  112/., 
; 38,  Southwark  Pk.-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  27  yrs., 
4/.  8s.,  205/.;  14,  Camilla-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r. 
165 /. ; 7,  Bampton-rd.,  Forest  Hill,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 
:.r.  52/.  ios.,  400/.;  180,  Beulah  Hill,  Norwood,  u.t. 
rs.,  g.r.  61.  5s.,  180/.;  5,  Crown  Villas,  f.,  r.  26/., 
; 49,  53,  and  55,  Palace-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 
r.  99/.,  515/. — By  Newbon  &P  Co.:  34,  Casella- 
New  Cross,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  34/.,  305/.; 
New  Cross -rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  335/.; 
West  Green-rd.,  Tottenham,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s., 
/.  ios. , 220/. ; 83,  Hungerford-rd.,  Camden  - rd.,  u.t. 
rs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r.  40/.,  300/. — By  Willis  & Crouch  : 
nd  35,  Southwark  Pk.-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  20  yrs., 
61.,  r.  58/.  ios.,  210/. — By  Douglas  Young  (at  West 
thing)  : 8 plots  of  land,  Valencia-rd.,  West  Worthing, 
>8/.;  20  plots  of  land,  Tarring-rd.,  f.,  1,788/.;  50  plots 
ind,  Grand  Av.,  f.,  9,424/.;  “ Norbury  House ” and 
jmeleigh,"  Down  View-rd.,  f.,  2,180/.;  3 plots  of  land, 
n View-rd.,  f.,  424/.;  4 plots  of  land,  Mill-rd.,  f.,  532/.; 
ots  of  land,  Windsor-rd.,  f.,  255/.;  4 plots  of  land, 
idowne-rd.,  f.,  5S4/. ; 2 plots  of  land,  Boundary-rd.,  f., 


ontractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
nd-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
oved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
■ freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  I.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
rnted  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
im  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
re ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
or  yard,  &c.] 


RICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
t,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

. ..load  10/0/0  16/0/0 
ola.U.S.  ft.cu  x/10  2/2 

Canada  load  2/15/0  4/0/0 

1,  do 2/5/0  3/10/0 

do 3/10/0  4/1S/0 

Dantslc,  &c.  1/15/0  3/10/0 

do a/15/0  4/15/0 

lada  6/0/0  7/10/0 

Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

. Yellow  ....  2/15/0  5/0/c 

, Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/io/c 
Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
iscot,  Riga, 

.,  log 4/10/0  6/10/0 

Sa,  crown ....  4/10/0  6/10/0 
i,  Finland 

1 3c  iststd  100  7/0/0  8/10/0 

. 4th  3c  3rd  . . 7/0/0  8/0/0 

. Riga  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Petersburg, 

st  yellow  . . . 9/13/0  12/0/0 

. 2nd  yellow  7/10/0  9/0/0 

. white 8/0/0  9/10/0 

edlsh 7/0/0  15/10/0 

lite  Sea 7/10/0  15/0/0 

“ada,  Pine  1st  22/0/0  24/0/0 

do.  2nd 16/10/0  17/10/0 

. do.  3rd,  3tc.  8/5/0  10/10/0 
I.  Spruce,  1st. . 9/0/0  10/10/0 

1.  do.  3rd  and 

,nd 6/to/o  7/10/0 

|w  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/0/0 

:ns,  all  kinds  5 0/0  21/0/0 
ring  boards, 

• 0/9/6  0/14/6 

■■  and 0/6/6  0/11/6 

liter  qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/6 

iir,  Cuba  . .ft.  / 3 /4 

onduras,  81c.  / 3 /4l 

agany,  Cuba  I3  /6 

; Domingo, 

1 - 13  i/< 


/3 


/4 


/3i  16 

/3I  /5i 

4/0/0  15/0/0 
7/0/0  i5/o/o 
6/0/0  15/0/0 


TIMBER  [continued]. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian 0/0/3  0/0/7 


METALS. 
Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  2/7/3 

Bar,  Welsh,  tn 

London 5/12/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5/2/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  50/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  51/10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  57/0/0 

Chili  bars 46/16/3 

YELLOWM'TALlto/o/4-5/l< 
L E A D — Pig. 

Spanish  ....ton  ix/o/o 
English  com. 

brands  1 1/2/6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  . . 12/0/0 

Pipe  12/10/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet  ton  18/5 '0 

Vieille  Mon- 


tague .. 


x8/.5'c 


TIN — Straits....-  6j’:;/6 
Australian.... 65/17/6 
English  Ingots.  68/15/0 

Banca 66/0/0 

Billiton  ........  65/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/5/0  : 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  23/15/0 
Do.  Ceylon  .....  230/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  22,15/0 
Rapeseed,  English 

Pale ".'0/0 

Do.  brown  20/10/0  s 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/10/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  5 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/9/0 

Do.  black 4/6/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

Archangel 0/14/6 


5/»S/o 

5/S/o 

51/5/0 

5o/o/o 

47/1/3 

0/0/48 

11/2/6 

11/S/o 

0/0/0 

65/17/6 

66/7/6 

69/0/0 

65/i5'o 


TENDERS. 

ommunicatlons  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
Id  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
'ester  than  10  a.w.  0*  Thursdays.] 


-AENAVON  (Mon.). — For  the  construction  of  reservoir.  Forge 
1 also  brick  service  reservoir,  for  the  Urban  District  Council, 
r.  Dyne  Steel,  C.E.,  Skinner-street,  Newport,  Motl.  Quantities 

iigmeer  :— 

I Baker  3;  Gregory  ...£1,846  11  7 

| Sydney  Lewis  1,518  4 6 

I W.  L.  Meredith  ....  1,503  8 2 

T.J.  Davies ..33=  0 0 


BAILDON. — For  the  various  trades  required  in  building  a new 
boiler-house,  engine  alterations,  new  boilers,  and  other  alterations, 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  at  Tower  Holme  Mills,  Baildon,  near 
Shipley,  for  Messrs.  C.  F.  Taylor  & Co.  Mr.  John  Waugh,  C.E., 
Sunbridge  Chambers,  Bradford  : — 

Masonry,  Bricklaying,  and  all  other  Trades,  for  the  erection  of 
■with  the  exception  of  the  Roof. 


Frederick  Ives  .. 
A.  Broxup  & Son 
James  Deacon 


, . .£846  j Wm.  Pitts  & Sons £677 

• ■ 775  James  Bairstow,  Shipley  *. . 570 

. . 670  | • Accepted. 

lions  to  Beam  Engines. 

• £2.033  I Woodhouse  & Mitchell, 

1,725  | Brighouse  (accepted)  ..£1,460 


Two  New  Mild  Steel  Boilers,  120  lbs.  working  pressure,  8 ft.  6 in. 
by  30/?.  long,  delivered  and  fixed  on  seats  at  Tower  Holme  Mills. 


Hick,  Hargreaves,  34  Co.,  Ltd £535  each  boiler. 

Thos.  Beeiey 48J  ,,  ,, 

Spurr,  Inman,  & Co..  Ltd  , Calder  Vale 

Boiler  Works,  vVakefield  • 435  „ 

J.  & J.  Horsfield 4Ig  „ „ 

• Accepted  on  account  of  delivery. 


Wrought-iron  Roof,  Grc.,  for  Boiler  and  Economiser  Houses. 


Taylor  3:  Parsons £167 

Hargreaves  & Dewshirst,  Sunbridge-road,  Bradford*..  142 
• Accepted. 


CHELTENHAM.— For  the  erection  of  two  cottages,  Bam  Farm, 
Hardwicke,  for  the  Corporation 

James  S.  Leakey  £380  0 0 I J.  G.  Flory  • £239  7 4 

C.  Malvern  3:  Sons  . . 297  o o | • Accepted. 

[All  of  Cheltenham.] 


COVENTRY  —For  new  offices  and  factory  for  the  Triumph 
Cycle  Co..  Ltd,  Priory-street,  Coventry.  Mr.  Herbert  W. 
Chattaway.  architect.  Trinity  Churchyard.  Coventry  : — 

J.  Isaacs £3144 

A.  A.  Wincott  3,130 


T.  Johnson  .. 

T.  Lines  

C.  Gray  Hill  .. 
K.  Wootton  .. 
Smith  & Pitts. . 
C.  Haywood  . . 


•£3350 

3.300 

3-*7S 

3.200 

3.'87 

3.185 


J.  Worwood  3,130 

Liggins  Sc  Strong  ....  3,011  1 
C.  Garlick  (accepted)..  3.000 
Gowing  3:  Ingram  ....  2,820 


COWBRIDGE. — For  intermediate  school  and  hostel  for  girls. 
Mr.  R.  Williams,  architect.  Quantities  by  architect  .— 

D.  Davis  £2.830  | Morgan  3:  Evans  £2,661 


D.  Jenkins  

J.  D.  Williams 

Williams  Sc  Thomas 
D.  C.  Jones  3:  Co.  . . 

W.  Bowers*  Co.  .. 

• Accepted  subject  to  modification. 


W.  Linaman,  junr. 
:,700  | C.  H.  Cooksley  .... 

1,690  I John  Morgan 

1,689  Hatherly  3:  Carr,  Br 


DEWSBURY.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  chimney.  Mr. 

John  Waugh,  C.E.,  Sunbridge  Chambers,  Bradiurd.  Quantities 
y engineer  : — 

Wm.  Scott  3:  Sons  ..£762  17  6 I Ellis  Brooke £380  o o 

Dawson  Sc  Lamb  ....  575  o o A.  Broxup  8c  Son,  Gt. 

James  Overend 550  o 0 Horton* 346  o o 

Mark  Scott 416  o 0 | 

• Accepted  subject  to  certain  alterations. 


FLEETHAM. — For  rebuilding  Kirkby  Fleetham  Lodge. 

J.  M.  Bottomley.  architect,  28,  AiDert-road,  Middlesbrough  : — 

Henry  Richardson.. £2.532  19  9 I Allison  Bros ,4,2,135  1 

B.  Mackenzie 2,295  >5  0 G.  Mackenzie,  Cat- 

Marshall  France ... . 2.26214  o|  tetick  (accepted)  2,103  : 

Wm.  Shaw  3:  Son  ..  2,236  n o I G.  R.  Wade 1,952  1: 

Thos.  Dickinson....  2,178  00 


HARROGATE  (Yorks.). — For  the  erection  of  new  premises  for 
Taylor's  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London  and  Leeds,  at  Beulah-street 
anti  Station  Parade.  Mr.  John  W.  Dyson,  architect,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Allen,  Grainger-street  West, 


Newcastle : — 

'''■  C-  Tyrie £3-755 

Chas.  Myers 3 2S7 

Wm.  Ives  Sc  Co 3,158 


I Rhodes  Bros.,  Ship- 

ley  (accepted) £3.053  >5  • 

Cross  Sc  Carter  (for 
I part  of  work  only)  2,498  o 1 


HIGH  WYCOMBE.  — Accepted  for  erecting  residence  and 
stabling,  for  Mr.  T.  Robinson.  Mr.  T.  Thurlow,  architect  :— 

G.  H.  Gibson  £1,900 


KENDAL. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  three  houses,  for  the 
Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  John  Hutton,  architect,  Kendal. 
Quantities  by  architect  :— 

Masonry,  Walling,  and  Slating. — James  Howie  .. 

yoinery.— Henry  Collett  

Plastering. — Benj.  Davis  

Plumbing,  Painting,  and  Glazing.— Wm.  Jackson 
[All  ol  Kendal.] 


| Total. 

f £ss°- 


LANCASTER.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Marsh,  for, 
the  School  Board.  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  architect,  Church-street, 
Lancaster 

Masonry  and  Walling. — R.  Thompson,  Lan- 
caster   £1.590  o 0 

yoinery. — Hatch  Sc  Son,  Lancaster 421  o o 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. — Abbott,  Lancaster. . 16210  o 
Plastering  and  Slating. — T.  Liver,  Lancaster  240  0 9 

Painting. — Eaton  3:  Bulfield,  Lancaster  24  1 8 


LOCKSBOTTOM  (Kent).— For  new  laundry  at  Locksbottom, 
near  Famborough,  Kent,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Bromley  Union. 
Mr.  John  Ladds,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Boxall  : — 
Mid-Kent  Building  Co.  ..  2.396  I Tiueman  £2,1: 


Skinner 
D.  Payne  .... 

Podger3:Son. 

Tyme  3:  Duncan  2.146  I Burden 

Accepted. 


.270  | Graty  2095 

,244  I J.  Utway,  Chislehurst*  ....  2.079 
95  Duthoit  2,063 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a studio  at  No.  38,  Abbey-road, 
St.  John's  Wood.  Messrs.  Ininan  & Jackson,  architects,  7.  Bedford- 
row,  W.C. : — 

Myrirg  3:  Co £249  o I Phillips  3:  Son  £235  o 

Wm.  Melbourne 244  10  | Rubandt  3:  Son  '228  5 


LONDON. — For  the  exterior  painting  of  Greystock-place  Board 
School,  for  the  School  Board  lor  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 
Architect 

Harrison  3:  Spooner £127  o I Johnson  3:  Co £112  5 

Willmott  Sc  Son  125  o Homett  (accepted) 99  o 

Dove  Bros 121  o I Crig  92  o 

Marchant  Sc  Hirst 1:4  o | Rowe  67  o 


LONDON. — For  the  exterior  painting  of  Gloucester-grove  Board 
School,  fur  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Archi- 

Sealey  £244  o o I Polden  £116  0 o 

James 152  13  9 I Marchant  3:  Hirst 97  o o 

Lathey  Bros 135  0 o I W.  Brown  95  o o 

Stimpson  3:  Co 132  o o | 


LONDON. — For  the  interior  painting  of  East-lane  Board  School, 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect : — 

Wood  3:  Co £426  o o I H.  J.  Williams £258  o o 

Harrison  348  16  9 Marchant  3:  Hirst....  249  o o 

Garrett  Sc  Son  333  o o | 


HANLEY  (Staffs  ).— For  the  erection  of  a pavilion  (Contract 
No.  20).  Messrs.  T.  H.  Mawsoa  and  Dan  Gibson,  park  architects, 
Windermere  : — 

Cornelius  Comes*  £1.749 

• Recommended  by  committee  for  acceptance. 
[Architects'  estimate,  £1,735  9s-  4d.] 


LONDON.— For  exterior  painting  of  Fleet-road  Board  School,  for 
the  School  Board  lor  London  — 

Homett  £241  o I Cowley  Sc  Drake £'73  'S 

Sparks 216  10  1 Marchant  Sc  Hirst  169  o 

Cnapcll  198  10 1 Vemall  &•  Davies  160  o 

Cruwys iys  o I Eady 157  o 

Callow 191  12  | 


KIRKCALDY.— For  the  Adam  Smith  amd  Beveridge  Memorial 
Halls.  Kirkcaldy,  N.B.  Messrs.  James  B.  Dunn  3:  Findlay.  arch: 
tects,  94,  George-street,  Edinburgh.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Lorimc 
ot  Paubairn,  Edinburgh 


Masonry  Work. 


LONDON. — For  inteiior  painting  of  Albion-street  Board  School' 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect: — 

H.  J.  Williams £368  I Marchant  3:  Hirst*  £*75 

Patrick  361  Kirby  3:  Chase  209 

Down 325  I * Accepted. 


CORNCOCKLE  STONE. 

GRANGE  STONE. 

Snecked 

Rubble 

Buttresses 

Buttresses. 

Snecked 

Rubble 

Buttresses. 

and 

But- 

tresses. 

Alex.  Frazer,  jun.  .. 
P.  Sinclair  3:  Son  . . 

J.  * G.  Menzies 

G.  Smith  3:  Son, 
Kirkcaldy 

£ s.d 

8,457  ««  0 

7.676  u 0 
7.048  9 10 

£ s.  d. 

8,354  11  0 
8,287  '3  1 

7.660  0 0* 

£ s.  d 
7.821  0 0 
7.'°i  3 6 
6,131  2 7 

6,708  0 0 

£ 

8.5*7 

8.349 

7.103 

7.458 

LONDON. — For  exterior  painting  of  Shetbrook-road  Board 
School,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  : — 

G.  Neal  £'57  o I R.  & A.  Hill  £137  o 

Homett  148  o Marchant  3:  Hirst 129  o 

Polden 147  o | Christie  86  10 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  23,  Carlton  Hill,  St. 

John's  Wood  :— 

auncey  3:  Co £335  o o I Yerbury £278  13  o 

Calingham  298  o o|  W.  Melbourne* 246  7 6 

* Accepted. 


Carpenter  and  yoiner  Works. 

David  Wishart  £3  998  I AlexanderWaddell,  Bumt- 

Matw.  Wishart  3.S98  | * ,7^ 

Plaster  Work. 

William  Baird  €1.398  0 I George  Scott £1,119  o 

James  Harper  3:  Son  ..  1.330  0 | William  Grant  987  o 

John  Easton  1,221  o 1 Rob.  McGregor,  Dun- 

William  U re  1. 195  ol  fermline  * 894  g 

James  Annan 1,145  0 I 

Plumber  Work. 

Henry  Hutchison £539  I lohn  Torrance  £477 

James  Wood  Sc  Son 527  | Bum  Sc  Bailie 449 

D.  Purves. 4901  Alex.  Darling 450 

Andrew  Kirk 498  John  Adams.  Edinburgh*..  448 

James  Macdonald 494  | D.  Blake  3:  Co 399 

Gasfitter  Work. 

D.  Purves  3:  Co ...£184  I Alex.  Darling,  Kirkcaldy*.. £162 

John  Adams 175  | 

Slater  l York. 

David  Stack  £374  I Wm.  Anderson  3:  Son  ....£337 

Jmncs  Rodger  362  Rob.  Graham 329 

Thomas  Steele  Sc  Son  350  | Alex.  Fergusson,  Kirkcaldy*  327 

Tronfounder  Work. 

Barnet  3:  Moiton £237  I P-  Bell  3:  Son  £199 

Andw.  Stoffert  201  Charles  Robertson  104 

P.  Sc  W.  McLellan 200  Bladin  Sc  Co.,  Glasgow*  ..  185 

Thomas  Gibson 199  | 

Accepted, 


LONDON.— For  the  rebuilding  of  No.  27.  New  Bridge-street, 
E.C.,  for  the  Hand-in-Hand  Insurance  Society.  Mr.  Robert 
Willey,  architect  and  surveyor.  33,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  A.  Howard,  The  Outer  Temple.  E C.  : — 

Woodward  & Co £6.629  I Patman  Sc  Fotheringham  £5,922 

Dove  Bros 6,280  Ashby  8c  Homer  5.890 

Hall.  Beddall,  & Co 6,172  Trollope  3:  Sons 5.820 

Holliday  3:  Greenwood  . . 6,047  I Colls  * Sons  5,666 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  No.  12,  Pitt- 
street,  W.,  for  Mr.  William  Clark.  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Stanham,  archi- 
tect,  100B,  Queen  Victoiia-street,  E C.  :— 

Patman  Sc  Fotheringham..£i,45t  I lohn  Appleby £1.349 

Adamson  1,435  Killby  3:  Gayford 1.287 

F.  3:  H.  F.  Higgs 1,413  | Turtle  Sc  Appleton  1,194 


MASBOROUGH  (Yorks.).— For  the  erection  of  manager's  house, 
Treeton.  lor  the  Masborough  Equitable  Pioneer  Society,  Ltd. 
Mr.  E.  Winder,  jun.,  architect,  Wharf-street,  Sheffield  : — 

R.  Snell  £240  ° I C.  Green £202  6 

Pinder  Bros s:5  10  G.  Eamshaw,  Rother- 

W.  3:  A.  Greenwood 216  o|  ham  (accepted) 199  "2 


MENSTON  (Yorks.) . — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a house, 
Burley-road.  Mr.  Fredk.  Wild,  architect,  7,  Charles-street,  Brad- 
ford : — 

Masonry. —Mark  Cowling,  Menston  £342  14  9 

yoinerv. — Scott  Bros,.  Menston  140  0 o 

Plumbing.—].  E.  Harland.  Bradford 66  10  o 

Plastering.—].  F.  Walsh.  Guisley  3210  o 

Slating.— Hill  3:  Nelson.  Bradfoid 26  17  o 

Painting. — Bilton  3:  Bowden,  Menston 10  10  o 


i8o 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  7,  1895; 


NARBOROUGH. — For  the  erection  of  two  villa-residences  at 
Narborough,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Guy  Simpkin,  from  quantities  and 
under  the  superintendence  01  Messrs.  Simpson  it  Harvey, 
architects  and  surveyors,  Alliance  Chambers,  Hjrsefair-.treet, 
Leicester  : — 

J.  & H.  Herbert  £2.755  o I J.  O.  Jewsbury £=.433  0 

Hutchinson  & Sons....  2.530  o I.  E.  Johnson 2.359  o 

Samuel  Lord 2.500  o I Halford  & Sons,  Blaby*  2.345  6 

Chas.  Wright 2,462  10  | • Accepted  conditionally. 


NEWPORT  (Isle  of  Wight).  — For  constructing  precipitating 
tanks  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  Union.  Mr.  John  I.  Barton,  engineer, 
Ryde 

J.  Whitewood  £”8 

O.  James,  Haven-street,  Ryde* 1=5 

Gas-engine  and  Pumping  Plant. 

Jewell  & Sons,  Winchester* £285 

* Accepted. 


STANNINGLEY.— For  the  various  trades  required  in  building  a 
new  engine-house  and  engine  foundation,  raising  of  weaving-shed 
roof,  and  other  alterations  proposed  to  lie  carried  out  at  Stanningley, 
for  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Samuel  V’arley.  Mr.  John  Waugh,  C.E., 
Sunbridge  Chambers,  Bradford  : — 


Engineering  I fork. 

Davy  Paxman £2  539  I Woodhouse  & Mitchell  ..£r,6i6 

Hick,  Hargreaves,  iStCo..  2,28;  | Bucklev  & Taylor,  Oldham*  1,602 

J.  & E.  Wood 2.091  | T.  Atkinson 1.577 

Polhtt  & Wigzill 1,937  Wood  Bros 1.570 

Yates  & Thorn  1,800  Roberts  & Co 1.550 

Cole,  Marchant,  & Morley  1.725  | Maisden  & Co 1.4:0 

• Accepted  on  their  guarantee  to  have  engine  running  by  Novem- 
ber 1,  1895. 

Masons'  Work  and  Bricklayers'  Work. 

J.  Laycock £t.c6s  it  I J.  Deacon  £1.467  o 

W.  Barrand 1.675  o G.  A.  Walker. 1.445  o 

Humphreys  & Moulson  1,630  o | A.  Broxup  & Son,  Great 

A.  Braithwaite 1.580  0 | Horton*  1.3:5  o 

Appleyard  Bros 1,538  0 | J.  Ambler  1,300  o 

Joiners'  Work. 

J.  B.  Mann  £1,071  15  o I Crabtree  & Thornton, 

Appleyard  Bros 970  o 0 Bradford  * £8co  12  5 

Wilkinson*  Dawson  921  o o J.  Deacon 743  o o 

J.  Moulson  & Sons  ..  848  10  0 | 


Ironfounders'  Work. 

o | T aylor  & Pars' 


(Bradford* 964 

J.  Cliff  & Co 956 

Roberts  & Co 891  1 


Plumbers'  Work 


Brook.  Walker,  & 

Pitchers £611  17 

R.  Townend  534  o 

J.  Stansfield  & Son  ..  533  12 
J.  Snowden  & Son  ..  514  o 


I A.  Higginbotham £493  16 

J.  E.  Bedford.  Chapel 
I Allerton,  Leeds*  ..  47'  o 

I H.  Lindley  458  0 

| L.  Conyers 433  »° 


Plasterers'  Work. 


Cordingley  & Sons  ..£245  0 o I J.  Leman £22810  8 

J.  Laycock  & Son....  240  o o | tl.  Dixon  & Co.*  217  18  6 


Painters'  Work. 

J.  Shuttleworth £245  I J-  Snowden  & Son £107 

J.  Butler  118  G.  K.  Smith,  Stanningley*. . 100 

A.  Higginbotham 109  | D.  E.  Hutton  80 


Slaters'  Wort. 

Hill  & Nelson  £254  o I F.  Thompson,  Stan- 

Pickles  Bros 25t  o ningley*  £210  o 

| J.  Smithies 198  10 

• Accepted.  . 


TRING.— For  the  erection  of  Sunday-school  buildings.  New  Mill, 
for  the  trustees.  Mr.  Wm.  Huckvale,  architect,  Tring.  Quantities 
by  the  architect : — 

Henry  Flint £827  I Ed.  Wright £791 

D.  Osbom . 824  H.  Finr - " 


WOLVERHAMPTON.-For  erecting  conservatory  for  West 

End  Park,  the  gift  of  the  Floral  Fetes  1 -i-.i Messrs.  T.  H. 

Mawson  and  Dao  Gibson,  architects.  Windermere  — 

Fritkn-ork.-  Gough.  Wolverhampton £352 
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the  practical  ap- 
plication of  scien- 
tific knowledge, 
our  American  cou- 
sins are  invariably 
interesting  and  fre- 
quently instructive. 
Whether  we  look 
at  the  wonderful 
uses  which  they 
!e  made  electricity  subserve,  or  at 
gigantic  structures  of  steel  and  brick 
ich  scrape  the  American  sky,  we  are 
jck  with  the  energy  and  inventiveness 
the  people.  Character  displays  itself  in 
all  things  as  well  as  great,  and  it  is  not 
prising,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  compara- 
bly small  field  of  concrete  construction 
.ch  of  interest  and  value.  The  Americans 
/e  taken  up  the  science  at  the  point  where 
was  left  years  ago  by  Englishmen,  and 
ire  carried  it  a step  further  by  so  simple  a 
itrivance  that  one  wonders  how  in  the 
rid  Englishmen  omitted  to  do  it. 

Thirty  years  ago  attempts  were  made  to 
ubine  wrought-iron  and  concrete  in  the 
astruction  of  floors  in  such  a manner  that 
2 properties  of  the  two  materials  should 
ve  full  play,  the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron 
nbining  with  the  compressive  strength  of 
‘concrete  to  form  an  economical  andtheo- 
i-ically  strong  construction.  Both  in  France 
d in  England  the  attempts  were  made,  but, 
mehow  or  other,  the  system  never  “caught 
,”  and  we  find,  to-day,  that  it  has  been 
perseded  by  systems  which  are  theoreti- 
lly  less  perfect,  and  which  are  certainly 
qre  costly.  Perhaps  the  experiments  made 

• ’ that  clever  inventor,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Hyatt, 
1 11877,  tended  to  throw  doubt  on  the  prac- 

I inability  of  getting  iron  and  concrete  to  work 

II  harness  together.  Certainly  his  experi- 
ments showed  that  plain  bars  and  rods  of 
on  could  not  be  trusted  to  do  their  share  of 
lie  work,  for  they  were  more  frequently 
•Ipulled  through”  than  broken.  Various 
oethods  of  preventing  this  drawing  of  the 

as  were  tried  by  Mr.  Hyatt,  including 
liming  up  the  ends  in  the  case  of  bars  and 
Brewing  nuts  on  the  ends  in  the  case  ot 
ids,  threading  cross-rods  through  the  bars, 
:c. 

: But  when  all  was  said  and  done,  architects 
filed  to  adopt  the  system.  The  impro- 
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bability  of  two  such  different  materials 
working  together  in  entire  concord  seems  to 
have  been  too  much  for  the  faith  or  courage 
of  architects.  A few  bold  spirits,  pinning 
their  faith  to  theory,  have  employed  modifica- 
tions of  the  system,  and  have  not  suffered  for 
their  boldness ; but  speaking  generally  it 
may  be  said  that  architects  have  left  the 
pretty  theory  severely  alone.  In  Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s  book  on  “ Concrete  : Its  Nature 
and  Uses,”  which  was  expanded  from  a 
series  of  articles  in  our  own  columns,  the 
subject  is.  considered  at  some  length,  but  on 
the  whole  the  literature  concerning  the 
matter  is  very  meagre.  It  has  been  left  for 
an  American  to  devise  a kind  of  rod,  simple 
and  cheap,  and  yet  so  formed  that,  as  the 
most  unimaginative  architect  can  see  at  a 
glance,  it  cannot  be  pulled  through  the  con- 
crete, but  must  bear  its  share  of  the  stresses 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  length.  Mr. 
Ernest  L.  Ransome  is  the  ingenious  American, 
and  his  invention  is  nothing  more  than  the 
twisting  of  a square  rod,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 


Fig.  1. — Square  Twisted  Iron  Rod. 

Although  Mr.  Ransome’s  invention  is  un- 
known in  England,  it  is  no  novelty  now  in 
the  United  States,  for  it  was  patented  there 
no  less  than  eleven  years  ago,  and  has  been 
used  since  in  all  manner  of  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Museum, 
at  Palo  Alto,  in  California,  which,  says  Mr. 
G.  W.  Percy,  is  “ probably  the  largest  and 
most  important  building  in  the  world  con- 
structed entirely  of  concrete.”  As  the  years 
have  passed  new  patents  have  been  taken 
out  by  Mr.  Ransome  in  connexion  with  his 
system  of  construction,  so  that  to-day  the 
Ransome  & Smith  Company  holds  nearly 
thirty  patents  for  concrete  - building 
apparatus,  mixing  machines,  and  for  the 
application  of  the  Ransome  system  to  the 
construction  not  only  of  floors,  but  also  of 
sewers  and  other  conduits,  illuminating 
tiling,  facing-concrete,  &c  In  the  short 
space  of  one  article  it  will  be  impossible  to 
describe  fully  all  these  inventions,  but  some- 
thing may  be  said  of  the  most  important, 
and  of  those  which  are  especially  ^interesting 
to  architects  and  builders. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  tensile  strength 
ol  cement-mortar  and  concrete  is  sometimes 


only  about  one-twentieth  of  its  compressive 
strength.  The  average  ratio,  however, 
between  the  two  is  usually  considered  to  be 
as  one  to  ten  or  as  one  to  twelve.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  ultimate  compressive  strength 
of  good  Portland  cement  concrete  (one 
cement  to  four  aggregate)  may  be  said  to  be 

2.000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  tensile 
strength  180  lbs.  A material  with  such  pro- 
perties is  evidently  ill-adapted  for  resisting 
the  transverse  stresses  which  occur  in  flat 
floors  and  beams.  No  wonder  that  ingenious 
men  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  employing 
wrought  iron  (with  its  tensile  strength  of 

56.000  lbs.  per  square  inch)  to  eke  out  the 
feeble  tensile  resistance  of  the  concrete.  A 
bar  of  iron  one  inch  square  has  as  great  a 
resistance  to  tension  as  a bar  of  concrete 
five  or  six  inches  square  has  to  compression. 
Such  are  the  data.  To  apply  them  properly 
it  is  essential  that  the  iron  and  concrete 
should  work  together,  and  this  is  most 
surely  accomplished  by  binding  the  two 
firmly  and  equally  throughout  their  length. 
It  is  clear  that  a square  twisted  iron  bar, 
embedded  in  fine  concrete,  is  bound  to  the 
concrete  throughout  its  length ; it  cannot  be 
“ pulled  through,”  and  the  concrete  can  only 
crack  with  the  elongation  of  the* iron. 

The  twisting  of  the  iron  has,  however, 
another  advantage  besides  that  of  furnishing 
an  admirable  bond  with  the  concrete ; it 
actually  hardens  the  iron  and  increases  its 
strength.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
cold  rolling  of  wrought-iron  hardens  and 
strengthens  it ; that  is  to  say,  the  iron  thus 
treated  will  not  only  resist  a greater  tensile 
stress,  but  also  will  elongate  less  before 
fracture.  The  tenacity  of  wire,  drawn  from 
iron  which  has  a tensile  strength  of  25  tons 
per  square  inch,  may  be  as  much  as  35  tons 
per  square  inch,  a gain  of  40  per  cent.  The 
twisting  of  an  iron  bar  has  exactly  the  same 
effect,  and  up  to  a certain  limit  the  more  the 
twists  which  are  given  to  it  per  lineal  foot, 
the  greater  is  the  increase  of  strength.  Bars 
of  “commercial  iron,”  f-in.  square,  gained 
5 per  cent,  with  three-quarters  of  a twist  per 
foot,  18  per  cent,  with  two-and-a-quarter 
twists,  and  24  per  cent,  with  six  twists. 
Norway  iron  f-in.  square  with  six  twists  per 
foot  gained  52  per  cent.*  And  this  increase 
of  strength  is  coupled  with  an  increased 

* These  figures  are  the  results  of  tests  made  by 
Lieutenant  Gilmore  for  the  U.S.  Government,  and  by  th. 
College  of  Mechanics  of  the  University  of  California. 
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resistance  to  elongation,  a point  of  great 
importance  when  the  iron  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  such  a brittle  material  as 
concrete. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  Ransome  system 
of  concrete  construction  is  simplicity  itself, 
but  a great  amount  of  thought  and  ingenuity 
has  been  displayed  in  the  application  of  the 
idea  to  the  scores  of  purposes  for  which 
concrete  may  be  used  in  buildings.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  Chicago  method  of 
embedding  steel  rails  in  concrete  to  lorm 
foundations  for  heavy  structures,  but  in  these 
it  is  the  steel  which  does  the  work,  while 
the  concrete  does  little  more  than  protect 
the  steel  from  rusting.  Fig.  2 shows  a 
foundation  of  concrete  and  twisted  iron,  in 


Fig.  2. — Foundation  of  Concrete  and 
Twisted  Iron. 


which  the  iron,  embedded  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  foundation  (for  the  projections  of  the 
foundations  are  practically  two  inverted 
cantilevers),  is  calculated  to  resist  the 
tensile  stresses  which  tend  to  crack  the 
foundation  longitudinally,  and  the  concrete 
is  relied  upon  to  bear  the  crushing 
stresses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  foundation. 
It  is  said  that  “with  twisted  bars  one  inch 
square,  placed  3 in.  apart,  and  concrete  of  a 
maximum  depth  of  5 ft.,  this  foundation 
would  distribute  a load  of  50  tons  per  lineal 
foot,  over  a width  of  30  ft.,  with  safety  upon 
any  ground.”  There  need  be  little  fear  that 
the  iron  bars  will  rust  away  and  thereby  lead 
to  the  failure  of  the  foundation.  The  results 
alike  of  experimental  tests  and  of  actual 
experience  show  that  iron  is  effectually  pre- 
served by  being  embedded  in  good  concrete. 
Von  Emperger  has  stated  that  in  one  case 
iron  rods  were  quite  free  from  rust  after 
being  in  concrete  for  forty  years. 

The  Ransome  system  of  construction  is 
also  applied  to  walls,  although,  as  these  are 
subjected  almost  solely  to  compressive  stress, 
the  addition  of  iron  is  seldom  necessary.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  parts  of  buildings  sub- 
jected to  transverse  stresses  that  the  system 
is  chiefly  used,  and,  of  these,  floors  are  the 
most  important.  The  consideration  of  this 
section  of  our  subject  is  full  of  interest,  lor 
much  sagacity  has  been  employed  in  working 
out  the  details,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 
The  simplest  form  of  combined  floor  is  a 
flat  slab  of  concrete  with  twisted  rods  em- 
bedded in  the  lower  part.  Floors  of  this 
kind,  but  with  plain  rods  or  bars  instead  of 
twisted,  have  been  occasionally  used  in 


England,  but  no  systematic  calculations  have 
been  made  as  to  the  materials  required  for 
different  spans  and  loads.  The  Ransome  & 
Smith  Company  has  prepared  a series  of 
tables  giving  full  particulars  of  the  iron  and 
concrete  required  for  flat  floors  from  5 ft.  to 
20  ft.  span,  and  for  safe  loads  of  50,  75,  125, 
250,  and  500  lbs.  per  square  foot.  From 
these  we  have  prepared  the  following  table, 
which  shows  at  a glance  the  details  of  such 
floors,  calculated  to  bear  a safe  load  of 
125  lbs.  per  square  foot  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  floor.  The  " depth”  of  the  floor 
(see  column  4)  is  the  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  iron  bars  ; 

I the  “ height  ” (column  5)  is  the  total  thick- 
ness of  the  floor,  including  the  concrete 
below  the  bars.  Quarter-inch  auxiliary  bars, 
we  may  add,  are  laid  at  right-angles  to  the 
others,  about  3 ft.  apart. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  weight  of  iron 
1 in  these  floors  is  very  little — about  1 lb.  per 
sq.  ft.  for  an  S-ft.  span,  2 lbs.  for  a 14-ft. 
span,  and  3^  lbs.  for  a 20-ft.  span.  In  most 
English  systems  of  flooring,  iron  or  steel 
I joists,  of  more  than  twice  these  weights  per 
: square  foot  of  flooring,  would  be  used.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  iron  bars  are  pro- 
tected underneath  by  only  a very  small 
thickness  of  concrete ; in  no  case  does 
this  exceed  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  in  the 
thinnest  floor  it  is  only  three-eighths.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  danger  of 
the  iron  being  damaged  in  a severe  fire,  even 
though  this  bottom  layer  of  concrete  is  fine 
and  rich  in  cement.  Still,  bearing  in  mind 
the  many  experiments  on  the  fire-resistance 
of  Portland-cement  concrete,  and,  especially, 
remembering  the  comparative  tests  made  in 
Berlin  * on  the  “ Monier  ” floor  (which  bears 
great  resemblance  to  the  Ransome  system) 
and  on  floors  containing  fire-clay  blocks  and 
other  contrivances,  it  would  be  rash  to 
condemn  the  Ransome  floor  without  a trial. 

The  most  interesting  development  of  this 
system  is  undoubtedly  the  floor  with 
panelled  soffit,  shown  in  fig.  3.  Consider- 
able ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  design- 
ing the  temporary  wood  scaffolding  (or 
“false  work3’  as  the  Americans  call  it)  on 
which  these  floors  are  constructed.  The 
panels  are  formed  on  collapsible  boxes,  the 
same  width  of  box  (namely  2 ft.)  being  used 
for  all  floors.  The  contrivances,  by  means 
of  which  the  same  boxes  are  used  for  floors 
of  various  depths,  and  by  which  the  width  of 
a box  is  eked  out  to  form  a wider  panel  when 
required,  are  clever  but  simple.  Economy 
of  labour  in  fixing  and  removing  the  tem- 
porary work  has  evidently  been  carefully 
studied.  The  panels  may  be  of  various 
lengths,  say,  from  5 ft.  to  10  ft.,  cross  rods 


and  “ beams  ” being  introduced  between 
each  pair. 


Fig.  3. — Section  of  Floor  of  Concrete  and  Twisted 
Iron , for  a span  of  16  //.  (See  Table  II. ) 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  floor  is  practii 
cally  the  ordinary  joisted  and  boarded  flooi 
reproduced  in  other  materials.  The  "beam’: 
of  concrete  with  a twisted  iron  rod  em- 
bedded in  the  lower  part,  takes  the  place  of 
the  wood  joist,  while  the  concrete  forming 
the  “thickness”  of  the  floor  takes  the  place 
of  the  boards.  And  just  as  laths  and  plaster 
are  used  to  form  the  ceilings  of  wood  floors; 
so  wood  or  metal  lathing  and  plaster,  or 
even  plaster  without  lathing,  may  be  used 
to  form  flat  ceilings  under  the  concrete 
floor.  Frequently,  however,  moulds  are 
run  around  the  panels  and  the  floor  itself  is 
left  to  form  a coffered  ceiling,  but  this 
method  cannot  be  recommended,  as  it  will 
result  in  a terribly  noisy  floor.  The  breadth 
of  the  " beams  ” is  made  three  times  the 
thickness  of  the  bars  embedded  therein, 
thus  a | in.  bar  would  require  a beam  1^  in. 
broad,  and  an  inch  bar  a beam  3 in.  broad. 
As  the  boxes  are  uniformly  24  in.  wide,  the 
distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
“ beams  ” would  be  in  the  former  case 
24  + 1^-  = 25^  in.,  and  in  the  lattei 
24  + 3 =27.  Tables  have  been  prepared 
giving  full  particulars  of  floors  to  carry  safe 
loads  of  50  to  500  lbs.  per  square  foot  ovei 
spans  varying  from  1 1 to  30  ft.,  and  to  carry 
loads  up  to  125  lbs.  per  square  foot  ovei 
spans  of  40,  50,  and  60  ft.  From  these 
tables  we  have  extracted  the  following 
figures  relating  to  floors  calculated  to  carry 
safe  loads  of  125  lbs.  per  square  foot, 
re-arranging  them  so  that  they  may  be  more 
easily  compared  with  the  figures  given  in 
Table  I. 

We  have  given  the  figures  for  the 
large  spans  as  an  American  curiosity, 
and  not  with  any  idea  that  our  readers 
will  ever  construct  concrete  floors  nearly 
6 ft.  thick ! The  figures  for  the  smaller 
spans,  however,  may  prove  useful.  At 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San 
Francisco,  floors  of  this  kind  were  used,  and 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Percy  & Hamilton, 
state  that  they  have  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory. “One  section,”  they  add,  “15  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  has  been  tested  with  a uniform 
load  of  415  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  the  load 
left  on  one  month  ; the  deflection  at  the 
center  of  the  22  ft.  space  was  only  £ in.  We 
estimate  the  saving  in  this  construction  over 
the  ordinary  use  of  steel  beams  and  hollow 
tile  arches  of  the  same  strength,  and  with 
similar  cement-finished  floors  on  the  top, 
to  be  50  cents,  per  loot,  amounting  to  about 
20,000  dols.  in  the  building.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in 
weight  between  the  panelled  floors  given  in 
Table  II.  and  the  solid  floors  given  in 
Table  I.  ; for  a 12  ft.  span  the  solid  floor 
weighs  about  81  lbs.  per  square  foot,  while 
the  other  weighs  only  25  lbs.  This  saving, 
of  material  and  of  dead  weight  on  walls, 
pillars,  and  foundations,  is  an  important 
consideration. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  concrete  for  the  Ransome  floors.  The 
Portland  cement  must  develop  a tensile 
strength  of  not  less  than  350  lbs.  per  square 
in.  in  seven  days.  The  aggregates,  it  is  said,, 
“should  be  of  any  of  the  following  sub- 
stances, which  are  named  about  in  the  order 
of  merit,  the  first  being  the  best : hard  lime- 
stone rock,  hard  clinker  brick,  hard  broken 
pottery,  granite  or  basalt,  hard'  elinkers,. 
broken  flint  or  other  hard  rock,  gravel. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  use  neither  dirty  nor 
soft  clayey  rock.”  The  method  of  preparing 
and  laying  the  concrete  is  thus  described : — 
“The  aggregates  should  be  broken  so  as  to 
pass  through  an  inch  riDg,  and  the  fine 


* See  the  Builder  for  July  29,  1893. 


Table  I. — Flat  Floors  oj  Concrete  and  Twisted  Iron , calculated  to  bear  safe  loads  of 
125  lbs.  per  .•  quare  foot. 


Table  II.  Panelled  Floors  of  Concrete  and  Twisted  Iron  calculated  to  bear  safe  loads  of 
125  lbs.  per  square  foot. 


Span  in 
leet. 

Size  of 
twisted 

. 3 

Distance 
between 
bars  in 

4 

“ Depth  ” 

“ Thick- 

6 

Approximate 
weight  of 
floor  per  sq.  ft. 

7 

Approximate 
cement  per 

8 

Approximate 
aggregate  per 
ico  sq.  ft.  in 

Approximate 
weight  of  iron 

in. 

in  lbs. 

in  lbs. 

cub.  yds. 

in  lbs. 

14 

36 

26* 

7 ’5 

ij 

25 

1” 

27 

8-75 

2” 

38 

537 

7i3 

'7 

165 

10  5 

40 

760 

i'i 

13-25 

45 

27? 

15 

3 

60 

1.173 

i-6 

250 

22 '5 

6f 

71 

2 

30 

21 

129 

2,494 

593 

60 

■ ' 

» 

38 

69 '5 

” 

167 

243 

3.238 

4.750 

4 '3 

62 
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fust  removed  by  washing  or  screening 
washing  preferred).  In  mixing  add  sufficient 
i'ater  to  bring  the  mass  into  a stiff, 
tenacious,  viscous  condition,  and  tamp  it 
noroughly  into  place.  Fill  the  mould  up  to 
lie  line  of  the  bar  with  a mixture  of  one  of 
[sment  to  three  ol  aggregates  not  larger  than 
pea,  lay  the  lower  iron  bars  on  this  mixture 
nd  tamp  them  down  into  it,  then  fill  up  with 
concrete  composed  of  one  part  cement  and 

iree  parts  aggregates It  is  of  vital 

nportance  that  no  stop  be  made  in  the 
lacing  of  the  concrete  from  the  time  the 
beam’  is  begun  until  the  ‘thickness’  of 
le  beam  is  in  place,  and  a thorough  joint  is 
lade.  The  web  and  the  thickness  must  be 
ne  solid  piece  of  homogeneous  concrete.” 
hese  instructions  are  excellent  as  far  as 
ley  go,  and  will  prove  useful  in  laying  all 
inds  of  concrete  floors  in  which  the  con- 
•ete  has  to  bear  the  whole  or  a considerable 
lare  of  the  load.  The  nature,  size,  and 
eanliness  of  aggregates  are  points  which 
re  too  often  considered  of  trifling  moment. 

Space  forbids  us  entering  upon  a descrip- 
on  of  the  application  of  the  Ransome  con- 
duction to  roofs,  girders,  sewers,  pavement- 
ghts,  &c.,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
lat  American  ingenuity  has  succeeded  in 
impelling  iron  and  concrete  to  work 
igether.  The  problem  which  has  for  so 
tany  years  been  attacked,  has  at  length 
een  solved,  if  not  with  theoretical  per- 
tction,  at  all  events  sufficiently  for  practical 
urposes. 


NOTES  ON  IPSWICH. 

FTER  a lapse  of  forty-four  years, 
the  British  Association  have  again 
made  the  Town  of  Ipswich  the 
seat  of  their  Congress. 

Though,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
lace  is  a comparatively  small  one  for  such  a 
leeting,  it  is  not  without  its  advantages, 
‘he  town  itself  is  very  interesting  histori- 
ally,  and  contains  within  its  confines  much 
attract  the  archrcologist  and  antiquary, 
nd  the  neighbourhood  around  presents 
latter  of  interest  to  many  different  classes 
f scientific  students. 

Of  late  years  the  development  of  Ipswich 
as  been  rapid,  and  since  the  census  of  1841  it 
as  increased  by  35.000  inhabitants.  As  is 
/ell  known,  it  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
)rwell,  at  the  junction  of  the  salt  and  fresh 
/ater,  fourteen  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
essels  of  considerable  tonnage  can  be  navi- 
ated  and  unladen  almost  in  the  heart  of  the 
own.  Ipswich  possesses  a long  and  irn- 
ortant  history,  much  of  which  has  never 
ieen  written.  Its  name  has  been  a subject 
if  much  dispute.  It  is  spelt  in  old  docu- 
nents  “ Gyppesewich,”  “ Gyppeswic,” 

Gippsewiz,”  11  Gipwic,”  “ Yppsewiche," 

Ippsewiche,”  and,  lastly,  “ Ipswich  ” — the 
easonable  solution  being  that  the  “ wich 
he  Scandinavian  vik,  “ a creek,”  and  Gip , an 
Individual  or  family. 

Roman  remains,  pavements,  and  pottery 
aave  been  discovered  close  to  the  town,  and 
pne  thousand  years  ago  it  was  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  attract  the  avarice  of  the 
Banes,  and  several  ravages  took  place  in 
:he  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  It  was  then 
bounded  by  a mound  and  ditch,  with 
palisade  on  the  mound  pierced  by  five  gates, 
land  small  portions  of  this  fortification  still 
Iremain. 

j Money  was  struck  at  Ipswich  as  early 
as  946.  In  Richard  I.’s  reign  the  inhabitants 
purchased  their  freedom,  and  during  John’s 
reign  they  obtained  a charter.  From  the 
reign  of  John  to  the  present  time  Ipswich 
has  flourished  as  a trading  town,  and  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was 
devoted  to  large  weaving  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths,  which  the  considerable  influx 
I of  foreign  refugees  had  stimulated  in  many 
1 parts  of  Suffolk.  This  foreign  influence  is 
seen  in  the  carvings,  &c.,  of  the  houses. 

In  early  times  the  monastic  rule  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  ; one  of  the 
first  monasteries  founded  there  being  that  of 
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the  Augustine  Black  Canons,  who,  just  pre- 
viously to  1177,  founded  the  Priory  of  Christ- 
church, or 'Holy  Trinity,  and  took  the  then 
existing  church  of  Holy  Trinity  for  their 
Priory  worship.  This  Priory  being  dissolved 
in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  the  site  was  sold 
eventually  to  Edmund  Withipol,  who  built, 
in  1548.  the  mansion  still  existing,  known  as 
“ Christchurch.”  Another  Priory  of  the  same 
foundation  was  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  which  was  given  to  Wolsey  to  found 
his  college  of  St.  Mary  at  Ipswich.  The 
gateway  of  this  latter  still  exists,  and  a sketch 
of  it  is  subjoined.  The  whole  of  the  college,  , 
with  the  exception  of  this  gate,  has  dis- 
appeared, and  no  record  remains  of  its  size 
or  character.  It  is  supposed  that  this  was 
not  the  principal  gate,  as  it  opens  to  the 
riverside  of  the  site.  It  is  a good  specimen 
of  Tudor  brickwork,  consisting  of  a richly- 
moulded  doorway  with  hood-mould  over  it, 
above  which  is  a panel  of  freestone  much 
decayed,  bearing  the  royal  arms  and  sup- 
porters in  high  relief ; on  either  side  of  this 
panel  are  niches  for  statues,  and  above  the 
panel  a row  of  quatrefoils.  The  doorway  is 
flanked  by  octagonal  pilasters,  which  were 
carried  up  and  finished  with  finials,  and  in 
between  the  two  flanking  pilasters  were 
three  other  finials  springing  from  bases  on 
the  coping  of  the  structure.  Wolsey  is  said 
to  have  been  born  at  Ipswich,  but  his  birth- 
place cannot  be  pointed  out. 

The  church  close  to  the  gate,  St.  Peter’s, 
is  a fine  Perpendicular  structure  with  a 
curious  Norman  font  similar  to  one  in 
Canterbury.  It  is  worth  note  that  in 


excavating  in  the  town  ditch  a few  months 
ago  remains  of  a very  similar  font  were 
found. 

There  are  four  churches  in  Ipswich 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  St.  Mary  Key  or 
Quay  (Perpendicular)  contains  amongst  other 
things  a large  Flemish  brass  to  a merchant 
named  Pounder,  one  of  the  finest  engraved 
and  enamelled  plates  in  England  ; also  an 
altar  tomb  to  Henry  Tooley  (1551),  merchant 
and  portman,  who  was  a large  benefactor  to 
the  town.  St.  Clements  (Perpendicular)  con- 
tains many  brasses  and  monuments,  and  is 
the  burial-place  of  Thoihas  Eldred,  who 
sailed  round  the  world  three  times  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  St.  Mary’s  tower  was 
rebuilt  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Bacon,  the  old  church  having  become 
decayed.  There  are  some  curious  brasses 
in  the  church,  one  with  the  old  Ipswich 
arms.  At  St.  Lawrence  (Perpendicular)  John 
Bottold  built  the  new  nave  in  1461,  and  John 
Baldwin  the  chancel.  The  latter  died  in 
1449,  and  his  name  is  quaintly  inlaid  in  the 
east  wall  in  flints  and  stonework. 

St.  Margaret’s  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing churches  in  the  town.  It  includes  work 
both  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
periods,  and  has  a fine  hammer-beam  roof, 
which  was  decorated  in  colour  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  and  some  good  windows, 
and  a font  of  some  interest.  The  church 
was  originally  built  in  the  thirteenth  century 
to  accommodate  the  surplus  population  ot 
the  parish  after  Holy  Trinity  Church  was 
taken  by  the  Priory  of  Holy  Trini  y.  Among 
the  curiosities  of  this  church  are  an  ancient 
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cope,  a stone  coffin-lid,  and  also  the  tomb  of 
the  builder  of  Christchurch  Mansion,  before 
referred  to.  St.  Matthew  (Perpendicular) 
serves  a parish  which  once  contained  four 
other  churches,  all  now  demolished.  The 
existing  church  is  the  largest  in  the  town,  if 
measured  by  seating  accommodation.  The 
font  is  a fine  one,  but  the  interest  of  the 
church  itself  has  been  much  impaired  by 
restoration. 

Of  the  other  churches  of  the  town,  St. 
Mary  Elms  has  a picturesque  Tudor  brick 
tower,  and  a fine  Norman  doorway  with  an 
ancient  door  and  ironwork.  St.  Stephen’s  is 
a church  which  is  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
but  the  present  church  is  of  Perpendicular 
date,  and  no  remains  of  the  Norman  building 
are  in  existence.  St.  Nicholas  (probably 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Michael),  is  a curious  church,  mostly  of 
Perpendicular  date,  but  several  ancient  carved 
stones  of  Saxon  work  are  preserved  in  it, 
one  of  them  representing  the  combat  of  St. 
Michael  and  the  dragon.  Wolsey’s  father 
left  a bequest  to  the  church  for  painting  the 
figure  of  the  archangel  over  the  high  altar. 
St.  Helen’s  (Perpendicular),  much  restored, 
boasts  an  old  sun-dial  over  the  south  porch, 
with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  on  the  plate,  and 
contains  also  some  good  monuments.  St. 
Mary  Stoke,  said  to  date  originally  from  970, 
consisted  only  of  a narrow  nave,  which  now 
forms  the  north  aisle  of  the  existing  church, 
as  it  was  restored  and  enlarged  in  1872. 
The  churches  of  Trinity,  St.  John,  St. 
Michael,  and  All  Saints,  are  modern 
buildings. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  architectural  objects  in 
the  town  is  the  old  house  known  as  “ Sparr- 
owe’s  House,”  in  the  Butter  Market.*  This 
was  an  old  merchant’s  house,  originally  in 
Tudor  style;  there  was  a curious  hammer- 
beam  roof  in  a room  in  the  attics,  probably 
used  as  a chapel.  In  the  interior  are 
several  old  panelled  rooms  ; one  dated  1 564, 
with  a fine  mantel,  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  George  and  Margaret  Copping ; another, 
more  elaborate,  with  the  name  “ J.  W. 
Sparrowe,”  and  the  date  1603.  The  exterior 
was  re-fronted,  plastered,  and  ornamented  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; the  parget-work  of 
this  front  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  specimens  in  England,  though  the 
details  are  but  rudely  executed.  Among 
other  things  of  interest  in  the  interior  are 
some  fine  Dutch  tile  panels  representing 
Mars  and  Pallas. 

Christchurch  mansion,  built,  as  already 
observed,  by  Edward  Withipol  in  1548,  is  a 
quadrangular  brick  edifice,  plain,  but  well- 
proportioned,  with  curved  gablets.  After  the 
Withipols  died  out  it  came  into  possession 
of  the  Hereford’s,  and  in  1734  became  the 
property  of  the  Fonnereau’s,  a Huguenot 
family.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Ipswich.  In  the  interior  some 
panelling  of  Georgian  date,  and  some  curious 
wall-papers,  are  worth  attention.  Among 
other  things  to  be  seen  in  Northgate- street 
is  11  Pykenham’s  Gate,”  the  entrance-gate  to  a 
mansion,  with  a porter’s  lodge  over  it,  built 
in  brickwork,  by  William  Pykenham,  in  1471. 
On  the  inner  side  it  is  half-timbered  and  has 
a curious  small  corner  post. 

The  carved  corner  posts  of  Ipswich  form 
a special  feature  of  the  town  ; there  are  nine 
of  them  still  remaining;  they  have  been 
specially  illustrated  in  a volume  of  drawings 
by  Mr.  John  S.  Corder,  of  Ipswich  ; one  of 
his  drawings  was  reproduced  in  our  issue 
for  October  18,  1890,  in  illustration  of  a 
notice  of  the  book. 

In  Silent-street  and  Cox-lane  are  to  be 
seen  some  elaborate  fifteenth-century 
traceried  panels,  and  similar  work  is  to  be 
found  in  Soane-street  and  Bell-lane;  in 
Foundation-street  is  the  old  “ Fox  and 
Goose,”  with  a satirical  carved  panel ; in  Oak- 
lane  is  a fine  Elizabethan  carving  representing 
a smith  working  a horse-shoe  on  the  anvil. 
There  are  some  fine  old  timber  houses  to  be 


* For  illustration  and  description  of  Sparrowe’s  House, 
see  the  Builder  for  January  30,  1892, 


seen  in  Fore-street,  St.  Clement’s  (including 
the  house  of  Eldred  the  explorer),  and  also 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Quay,  where  the 
principal  merchants  lived.  At  Mr.  Murrell's, 
in  St.  Peter’s-street,  is  a splendid  specimen 
of  a Jacobean  plaster  ceiling.  Carved  wood- 
work of  various  degrees  ot  excellence  is  to 
be  found  on  many  houses  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  including  a beautiful 
Gothic  barge-board  on  a house  in  Turret-lane. 
The  “Old  Neptune  Inn  ” is  well  worth  a visit ; 
it  contains  a room  entirely  lined  with  " linen- 
pattern”  panelling,  and  several  other 
features  of  interest. 

* Having  given  some  brief  account  of  the 
objects  of  archaeological  interest  in  the  town, 
we  may  add  a few  words  respecting  a subject 
which  will  peihaps  be  of  more  interest  to  the 
scientific  visitors  to  Ipswich — namely,  the 
geological  characteristics  of  the  site  and  its 
neighbourhood.  When  geology  was  in  its  in- 
fancy the  numerous  fossils  found  in  the  locality 
at  Sutton,  Butley,  Walton,  Woodbridge,  and 
nearer  Ipswich  itself  attracted  considerable 
attention.  It  was  recognised  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  present  century  that  so  far  as  the 
molluscan  remains  were  concerned  the 
majority  of  them  were  identical  with  species 
now  living  in  the  adjacent  sea  ; others  had 
their  nearest  living  analogues  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  later  on,  when  these  mollusca 
were  studied  in  greater  detail,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a few  of  them  were  extinct. 
A review  of  the  whole  subject  led  Sir 
Chas.  Lyell,  with  the  aid  of  M.  Deshayes, 
the  late  Mr.  Robt.  Bell,  and  others,  to  found 
the  nomenclature  of  one  of  those  grand 
divisions  of  geological  time,  Pliocene — a 
term  the  significance  of  which  is  now  recog- 
nised throughout  the  world.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  prolific 
yield  of  fossils  by  the  Crags  vRed  and 
Coralline)  in  the  area,  assisted  by  those  of 
other  places  in  East  Anglia,  the  history  of 
our  later  geological  deposits  which  have  to 
some  extent  formed  a key  to  beds  of  similar 
age  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere  must  have 
remained  a blank,  or  at  any  rate  would  be  very 
obscure.  During  the  past  twenty  years  certain 
of  the  pits  in  these  famous  localities  have  been 
closed,  principally  on  account  of  the  decay  of 
the  coprolite  industry.  The  British  Associa- 
tion, however,  have,  we  understand,  had 
some  of  these  re-opened  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  assist  the  studies  of  those  interested 
in  Pliocene  geology — a circumstance,  as  we 
know,  that  will  be  taken  full  advantage  of, 
especially  by  the  foreign  geologists  present. 
Of  the  larger  remains  found  in  the  district  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  mastodon  (an  elephant- 
like animal),  and  gigantic  whales  are  the 
most  prominent. 

The  actual  formations  represented  are,  in 
ascending  order  : (1)  The  Chalk  ; (2)  Eocene 
(including  the  Lower  London  Tertiaries  and 
London  Clay  ; (3)  Pliocene — Coralline  and 
Red  Crags,  &c. ; (4)  Glacial  beds  ; and  (5)  Post- 
Glacial.  The  Chalk  and  Eocene  are  not  so 
readily  accessible  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
London  basin,  and  we  have  already  alluded 
to  the  great  interest  centred  in  the  Pliocene 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Glacial  beds  are 
remarkable  as  furnishing  additional  proofs  of 
the  very  recent  existence  of  Arctic  conditions 
over  our  islands,  and  if  the  actual  nature  of 
the  deposits  did  not  proclaim  their  origin 
and  meaning,  the  few  fossils  found — nearly 
all  of  Arctic  genera — would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  do  so.  The  Post-Glacial  beds  include 
gravels  and  brick-earth,  found  for  the  most 
part  in  the  river-valleys. 

Students  of  architecture  present  will  be  able 
to  trace  the  influence  of  geology  in  modelling 
the  chief  features  of  the  town  in  regard  to 
its  building  materials.  The  deposits  in  the 
vicinity  have  long  yielded  several  kinds  of 
earth  suitable  for  making  bricks,  and  brick- 
making is  one  of  the  staple  industries. 
Nearly  all  the  houses  are,  therefore,  of  brick, 
and  where  freestone  has  been  employed  it 
was  introduced  from  afar.  The  gravels  and 
chalk  near  by  have  furnished  the  flints 
built  into  the  walls  here  and  there.  These, 
and  many  other  points,  may  be  noticed  by 
visitors  who  care  to  go  into  the  subject. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  IPSWIC 
[p^^gTR  DOUGLAS  GALTON'S  Pxl 
sidential  address  to  the  Britii 
Association  cannot,  on  the  whoi 
be  regarded  as  very  satisfactoi 
The  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Ass 
ciation  is  a theme  which  has  been  wo. 
threadbare  by  former  occupants  of  the  cha 
and  in  part  also  by  the  Presidents  of  t 
different  sections.  It  has  formed  the  su; 
ject  of  many  a magazine  article  ; and  t! 
daily  press,  times  without  number,  h 
expatiated  upon  it  as  opportunity  offere 
That  portion  of  the  discourse  treating  ■ 
“ the  state  of  science  in  1831  ” is  very  supq 
ficial,  and  does  not  convey  anything  li! 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  condition 
science  at  the  time.  The  remainder  of  tl 
address  may  be  characterised  as  a mi 
cellaneous  and  unclassified  assortment 
facts  relating  to  several  sciences,  wi' 
especial  reference  to  chemistry.  Here  ai 
there  it  was  prophetic,  and  “ bordered  < 
dreamland.”  Sanitary  engineers  are  cr 
dited  with  giving  us  purer  water  and  som 
what  purer  air  than  we  used  to  have,  as  wt 
as  having  improved  the  method  of  sewerii 
towns.  There  was  much  room,  howevf 
for  the  further  purification  of  town  a 
and  the  President  expressed  the  opinion  th 
we  should  suffer  from  fog  so  long  as  v 
kept  refuse  stored  in  our  towns  to  furnif 
ammonia,  or  allowed  street  surfaces 
supply  dust — of  which  much  consisted  1 
powdered  horse-manure — or  so  long  as  tl 
products  of  combustion  were  sent  into  tl 
atmosphere.  “ Therefore,’’  he  remarke 
“ when  mechanical  traction  for  vehicles 
towns  was  adopted,  one  cause  of  fog  wow 
be  largely  reduced.”  The  dirt  from  tl 
street,  it  is  true,  contributes  to  the  impuri 
cation  of  the  atmosphere,  but  we  think  it 
absurd  to  place  this  in  the  front  rank;  i 
effects  form  a comparatively  insignifica 
proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  del 
terious  matters  discharged  into  the  a 
In  a secondary  degree,  apparently, 
was  admitted  that  black  smoke  fro 
the  kitchen  was  also  guilty  in  this  coi 
nexion,  though  the  suggestion  to  use  col 
instead  of  coal  in  our  houses  with  the  obje 
of  mitigating  the  fog  nuisance  can  hardly  1 
endorsed  as  a truly  scientific  means  of  dez 
ing  with  the  matter.  We  very  much  dout 
moreover,  whether  the  intolerable  fumi 
given  off  during  the  combustion  of  col 
would  greatly  improve  the  condition  < 
affairs.  Sir  Douglas  Galton  states  that  s 
long  as  we  retain  the  open  fire  in  livinj 
rooms  he  despairs  of  finding  a fireplace,  hov 
ever  well  constructed,  which  would  not  be  use 
in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  smoke.  Thi: 
however,  begs  the  question,  and  seems  1 
indicate  that  the  learned  President  has  nr 
kept  himself  abreast  of  the  improvemenl 
made  in  constructing  “ smokeless  ” fire-grate 
in  recent  years.  That  some  smoke  mus 
pass  into  the  atmosphere  through  such  grate 
goes  without  saying,  but  with  proper  care  : 
may  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  quantity,  th 
effects  of  which  may  practically  be  neglected 
The  evil  would  be  largely  remedied  were  ever 
fire  compelled  to  consume  its  own  smoke.  S' 
long  as  people  fix  what  kind  of  fire-grate 
they  please  in  houses  we  shall  have  blacl 
fogs  with  us.  Whether  compulsion  to  adop 
such  grates  falls  within  the  range  of  practica 
politics  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Presiden' 
paid  a fitting  tribute  to  the  new  branch  o 
investigation  which  deals  with  the  micro 
structure  of  metals  and  alloys.  This  is 
destined  to  shed  much  light  on  the  actua 
effects  of  the  combination  of  differen' 
metallic  substances,  and  will  teach  us  hov 
to  make  alloys  to  possess  specific  physica 
properties.  The  recent  improvements  it 
iron  production  were  briefly  glanced  at,  a: 
also  their  effects  in  revolutionising  the  ocear 
carrying  trade.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
spirit  of  the  times  was  not  more  clearlj 
reflected  by  adequate  allusion  to  the  spreac 
of  scientific  technology.  There  is,  of  course 
a danger  in  compelling  science  to  entirely 
subordinate  itself  to  the  wants  of  man' 
kind  — as  over  - zealous  advocates  0 
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ichnical  education  would  make  it  do. 
HI  really  great  scientific  discoveries,  and 
ose  of  the  most  practical  character, 
ive  had  their  origin  in  philosophical 
[nceptions  inculcated  by  pure  science. 

(ren  the,  apparently,  most  insignificant  dis- 
very  frequently  turns  out  to  be  of  much 
pctical  utility,  and  we  trust  the  day  is  far 
ptant  when  science  shall  cease  to  be 
idied  for  its  own  sake.  All  the  same,  there 
s been  a general  tendency  in  the  past  for 
entists  to  be  too  exclusive,  and  the  circum- 
ince  that  science  has  so  long  been  divorced 
•m  industry  in  many  departments,  must  be 
; excuse  for  the  misdirection  of  a con- 
lerable  proportion  of  the  funds  now 
voted  to  the  purposes  of  technical 
.ication.  That  much  money  has  been 
sted  during  the  past  few  years  in 
: manner  indicated  was  slightly  touched 
on  in  the  course  of  the  address,  and  we 
ly  concur  in  the  observations  made, 
liatever  the  merits  of  the  discourse,  all 
1 deplore  the  fact  that  the  President  was 
Idenly  taken  ill  during  its  delivery,  though 
s satisfactory  to  note  that  he  had  so  far 
overed  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  to  reply 
the  vote  of  thanks  passed. 


NOTES. 

JpSfilHERE  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Ig£nj  recent  Trades’  Union  Congress 
| gjnj  will  be  noticeable  for  something 
like  a real  attempt  to  make  these 
gresses  more  actually  the  expressions 
the  opinions  of  the  actual  working 
n.  The  Parliamentary  Committee, 
ler  the  authority  of  the  last  Con- 
ss,  altered  the  standing  orders  so  as 
exclude  from  the  Congress  persons  not 
jally  working  at  their  trades  or  per- 
nently  attached  as  paid  officials  to  a 
on.  They  were  also  altered  so  as  to 
vent  Trade  Councils  from  sending  dele- 
es, and  to  give  greater  voting  power  to 
larger  unions.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
igress  a motion  was  debated  that  the 
sing  of  these  new  standing  orders  was 
ond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee,  and 
t they  should  not  be  sanctioned  till  they 
i been  approved  by  a resolution  of  the 
igress.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what 
i really  in  the  minds  of  the  Congress 
m the  discussion  took  place  was  not 
ither  the  Committee  had  technically  ex- 
ied  their  powers,  but  whether  or  not 
new  standing  orders  were  desirable.  The 
igress  defeated  the  motion  by  a large 
ority,  the  voting,  curiously  enough,  being 
in  in  accordance  with  the  Standing  Orders 

Ich  were  under  discussion.  The  practical 
lit  should  be  to  make  the  Trades’  Union 
gress  in  future  much  more  a meeting  of 
lal  working-men  and  less  a debating  place 
Tieredoctrinaires.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
kiDg-men  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
:ting  and  expressing  freely  their  views  in 
trd  to  their  work  and  organisation.  For 
ie  years  past  these  congresses  have  had 
r little  real  importance,  and  have  not 
fcvn  the  views  of  the  mass  of  intelligent 
(Bans.  If  the  new  Standing  Orders 
Me  the  world  to  ascertain  definitely  the 
iivs  of  the  great  body  of  English  artisans 
a limited  number  of  important  and 
^sing  questions  of  the  day,  the  Cardiff 
igress  will  have  done  a valuable  piece  of 
k,  and  may  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
liying  on  these  annual  meetings  in  a more 
sible  and  practical  spirit  in  the  future, 
;ough  the  meeting  which  has  just  closed 
ibeen  characterised  by  as  much  absurdity 
>;  fanaticism  as  any  ot  its  immediate  pre- 
2ssors. 


is  to  be  regretted  that  Parish  Councils 
have  not  the  power  under  the  Local 
'ernment  Act  to  establish  and  manage,  or 
take  over  and  manage,  bathing-places, 
we  believe  that  the  Local  Government 
ird  have  given  their  opinion  on  the  ques- 
A Parish  Council  may  adopt  the  Baths 
','j^shhouses  Act,  but  what  is  needed  is 
pething  simpler.  In  many  country  places 


rough  bathing-places  with  sheds  and  screens 
can  be  erected  at  a small  cost,  and  are  very 
desirable  from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  just 
such  plain  and  simple  matters  as  these  that 
a Parish  Council  can  well  look  after.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  amend  the  Act  during 
next  Session  so  as  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
Parish  Councils  in  this  respect,  and  to  allow 
any  expenditure  to  come  out  of  the  ordinary 
parish  rate.  It  is  becoming  evident  that 
Parish  Councils  have  next  to  nothing  to  do, 
and  they  might  well  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  establishing  and  managing  bathing- 
places  or  floating  swimming-baths.  These 
are  very  common  all  over  the  Continent,  but 
even  on  the  Thames  are  unknown,  with  the 
result  that  the  English  boy  and  man  of  the 
artisan  class  has  little  or  no  opportunity  of 
learning  to  swim. 


IN  the  pages  of  L' Architecture  M.  Chas. 

Mesnager  calls  attention  to  the  threatened 
destruction  of  the  chapel  of  the  Jesuit  Lycee 
at  Rouen.  The  chapel,  of  which  an  interior 
view  is  given  in  connexion  with  M.  Mesnager’s 
letter,  is  a large  one,  almost  a complete 
church  in  its  proportions  and  plan.  It  is  in 
the  rather  florid  architecture  characteristic 
of  the  Jesuit  buildings  of  the  Renaissance, 
but  it  is  a building  evidently  of  considerable 
power  and  originality  of  treatment.  The  piers, 
formed  of  clusters  of  pilasters  carrying  the 
usual  Renaissance  block  of  entablature,  are 
connected  by  arches  springing  out  of  them 
at  about  one-third  the  height  of  the  pilaster 
order,  and  terminating  above  in  a balustrade 
or  panelling  level  with  the  pilaster  capitals, 
and  carrying  their  line  across.  Above  this 
the  vaulting  arch  leaves  another  open  space. 
The  building  is  probably,  as  M.  Mesnager 
says,  full  of  faults  of  decorative  detail,  but 
it  must  be  a striking  interior  as  a whole,  and 
whatever  the  reason  for  its  proposed  de- 
molition (which  is  not  stated)  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  question  will  be  reconsidered. 


SOME  new  premises  recently  erected  in 
Enston-road,  north-side,  occupy  the 
site  of  Messrs.  Smart  & Co.’s  fringe  and 
upholstery  factory  in  Mundy’s-yard,  stand- 
ing behind  Nos.  26S  and  270,  which  were 
two  shops  in  alignment  with  the  advanced 
frontage.  On  the  front  of  the  factory  was  a 
bas-relief,  being  the  original,  or  a replica  of 
it,  that  was  at  Coade’s  “artificial  stone” 
manufactory  in  Narrow-wall,  since  Belvedere- 
road,  Lambeth.  Croggan  & Co.,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  Coade  & Seeley  at  Lambeth, 
removed  to  Mundy’s-yard,  circa  1827, 
and  afterwards  to  what  was  then  Keppel- 
row,  New  - road,  where  their  business 
passed  to  Austin  & Seeley.  Some  statuary 
executed  by  the  firm  in  the  closing  years 
of  last  century  was  made  from  the 
models  and  designs  of  the  elder  Bacon. 
In  his  lecture  upon  Terra-cotta,  delivered 
at  Carpenters’  Hall  in  1886,  and  reported 
in  our  columns  of  April  10  of  that  year,  Mr. 
James  Doulton  cited  many  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  work  turned  out  by  this 
manufactory,  which  we  believe  was  esta- 
blished by  Mrs. Coade,  in  1769,  at  LymeRegis. 
He  said  that  the  colossal  figure  ol  Britannia, 
on  the  top  of  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  the  frieze 
at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  Haymarket  (now 
pulled  down),  on  the  east  front,  a basso- 
relievo,  by  Bubb,  of  the  Progress  of  Music, 
and  the  caryatides  with  other  ornamental 
work  at  St.  Pancras  Church,  came  from 
thence.*  In  1802  J.  Sewell,  of  Cornhill, 
published  a print,  after  S.  Rawle,  of  the  bas- 
relief,  ascribed  to  Bacon,  over  the  entrance 
of  the  works  at  Lambeth  : a copy  of  the  print 
is  in  the  Soane  Museum.  The  new  premises 
in  the  Euston-road,  and  the  adjoining  ware- 
houses lately  built  for  a well-known  firm  of 
drapers  and  furniture-makers,  stand  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  building  which  in 

* To  these  we  may  add  : trophies  of  arms  at  the  Tower  ; 
the  Queen's  guard-house,  Buckingham  Palace  ; and  several 
barracks  in  England  and  Scotland  ; the  arms  at  the  Trinity 
House;  a row  of  houses,  Rochester;  and  the  group  of 
statues,  Pelican  Life  Office,  by  De  Vaarc,  after  Lady 
Diana  Beauclerk’s  vignettes  for  an  edition  of  Dryden's 
“ Fables." 


various  old  records  is  styled  King  John’s 
Palace.  Tolmer’s-square,  at  the  rear,  marks 
the  position  of  a reservoir  belonging  to  the 
New  River  Company.  This  spot  forms  part 
of  the  background  of  Hogarth's  “ March  to 
Finchley,”  wherein  the  appearance  of  men 
boxing  reminds  us  that  the  once  famous 
Broughton  kept  his  amphitheatre  close  by 
the  adjacent  Tottenham  Court  Nursery. 


WE  observe  that  in  the  Staple  Inn  front  of 
the  Patent  Office  new  buildings  now 
being  erected  for  the  Office  of  Works  by  Mr. 
B.  E.  Nightingale,  contractor,  both  the 
fashion  and  materials  of  the  contiguous  block 
are  being  followed.  The  new  extension 
buildings  have  a frontage  in  advance  of  the 
old  chambers  of  the  Inn  which  they  replace, 
and  stand  in  alignment  with  the  block  on  the 
garden  terrace  (facing  the  Hall),  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Patent  Office,  and  was 
erected  in  1843-4,  of  white  Suffolk  brick  and 
stone  dressings,  after  the  designs  of  Wigg 
& Pownall.  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  temp. 
James  I.  It  was  occupied  until  lately  by  the 
Taxing  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  by  the 
Land  Registry.  The  latter  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  south-side. 


THE  sanitary  condition  of  the  City  ot 
Exeter  is  the  subject  of  a Report  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  E.  Fletcher  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  It  appears  that  for  some  years 
past  the  Board  have  experienced  consider- 
able difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  Town 
Council  of  Exeter  any  information  as  to  the 
sanitary  circumstances  of  that  city,  and 
chiefly  on  this  account  Dr.  Fletcher  was  com- 
missioned to  visit  the  city  and  make  a special 
Report.  In  regard  to  water  supply  this  is 
not  very  satisfactory.  The  supply  was 
originally  by  a private  company  formed  in 
1833  to  supply  Exeter  with  water  from  the 
River  Exe.  The  works  were  extended  in 
1856,  and  in  1873  the  intake  was  removed 
from  its  position  below  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Exe  and  Culm  to  its  present  position 
some  distance  above  the  junction,  and 
about  a mile  below  the  village  of 
Brampford  Speke.  In  1878  the  water- 
works were  acquired  by  the  Corporation. 
The  purity  of  the  water  is  tested  by  analysis 
by  the  public  analyst  each  quarter.  The 
results  of  these  analyses  vary  considerably, 
and  there  are  times  when  the  water  cannot 
be  considered  as  of  good  quality.  Besides 
the  village  already  mentioned,  about  a mile 
above  the  water-intake,  there  is  also,  three 
miles  further  up  stream,  the  village  of 
Thorverton,  containing  about  600  inhabitants, 
the  sewage  of  which  passes  into  a brook, 
which  empties  into  the  Exe.  Seven  miles 
further  up  stream  is  the  outfall  from  the 
Tiverton  Sewage  Farm.  At  this  farm  the 
sewage  from  the  east  side  of  Tiverton,  which 
portion  has  a population  of  some  6,500 
persons,  is  said  to  be  dealt  with,  but  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Fletcher’s  visit  a large  volume  of 
untreated  sewage  was  passing  directly  into 
the  Exe.  Other  sources  of  water-pollution 
are  mentioned  in  the  Report.  The  state  of 
sewage  and  house  drainage  is  fairly  good, 
though  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  in 
process  of  reform.  But  a very  bad  report 
is  given  in  regard  to  the  insanitary 
condition  of  some  of  the  house  property. 
In  the  newer  parts  of  the  city  it  may  be 
described  as  good,  and  in  some  parts  the 
dwellings  of  the  artisan  class  are  veiy 
comfortable.  Every  grade  of  dwelling  may 
be  found,  from  these  downward  to  hovels 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  old  part  of  the 
city  near  the  river.  Dr.  Fletcher  observes 
that  he  has  never  seen  in  a comparatively 
small  area  so  many  dilapidated,  ill-ventilated, 
badly-lighted,  and  filthy  dwellings  as  are  to 
be  found  in  this  locality.  In  illustration,  he 
mentions  Stephen’s-place,  West-street,  a 
narrow  court  containing  eight  houses,  with 
no  through  ventilation,  and  only  one  water- 
closet,  which  was  in  a filthy  state.  The 
houses  are  unfit  for  habitation.  After  men- 
tioning some  others  equally  bad.  Dr.  Fletcher 
says:  “Victoria  Buildings,  condemned,  and 
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very  properly  so,  by  the  Sanitary  Committee, 
are  being  repaired,  but  it  is  questionable  if 
such  repairs  should  be  allowed,  seeing  there 
is  little  air-space.  Rather  the  opportunity 
should  be  seized  of  pulling  them  down  and 
making  an  open  space.  These  are  only 
specimens  of  many  similar  places.  The 
houses  are  frequently  built  of  timber  and 
plaster,  and  are  crowded  together  ; very 
many,  although  not  back-to-back,  have  no 
through  ventilation,  and  the  houses,  like 
their  inmates,  are  dirty.  . . . House  accom- 
modation for  the  lowest  of  the  working 
classes  in  Exeter  may,  in  short,  be  said  to 
be  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  The  Town  Council 
have  erred  in  allowing  repairs  where  demo- 
lition was  the  only  remedy.” 


WE  understand  that  Mr.  Osborne  Smith, 
architect  to  the  Bodleian  and  the 
British  Museum  Libraries,  has  been  in- 
structed to  design  additional  premises 
for  the  London  Library,  St.  James's- 
square.  These  will  be  built  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  17,000/.,  upon  the  she  of 
some  property  adjacent,  and  will  contain  a 
reading-room,  a committee-room,  a students’- 
room,  and  staff  offices.  Established  in  May, 
1841,  by  the  united  efforts  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Macaulay,  Dean  Milman, 
Carlyle,  and  James  Spedding,  with  others, 
and  opened  at  No.  49,  Pall  Mall,  the  Library 
was  removed  December,  1845,  to  Beauchamp 
House  in  St.  James  s-square,  west-side,  which 
had  been  that  of  Lord  Amherst  when  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  Of  that  house  (shared, 
until  1S74,  with  the  Statistical  Society)  and  of 
some  premises  in  Duke-street,  in  the  rear,  the 
subscribers  bought  the  freehold,  in  1S79,  f°r 
21,000/.  But  owing  to  the  continued  success 
of  the  institution  the  committee  find  that 
their  existing  accommodation  is  quite  in- 
adequate to  meet  its  rapidly  increased 
requirements. 


THE  letters  of  the  " Silly  Season  ” in  the 
daily  papers  are  an  even  more  plenti- 
ful crop  than  usual,  and  those  correspondents 
who  have  taken  up  the  line  >:  f meteoro- 
logical observation  have  afforded  us  a curious 
example  of  the  persistency  of  a popular 
fallacy  in  regard  to  the  method  of  estimating 
and  describing  the  apparent  size  of  objects 
seen  in  the  heavens.  In  the  Times  of  the 
6th  Mr.  A.  Warren  Melhuish  described 
a meteor  which  he  had  seen  as  “ appearing 
to  be”  a foot  in  width  ; another  correspondent 
who  signed  himself  “ E.  T.,”  described  one 
which  moved  horizontally  from  east  to  west, 
“ at  2 ft.  (apparent)  above  the  moon.”  The 
“apparent”  inserted  in  a parenthesis  is 
evidently  regarded  as  an  important  concession 
to  scientific  accuracy  of  definition.  It  would 
be  rather  amusing  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
cross-examining  the  writers  of  such  letters  as 
to  the  data  on  which  they  estimate  an  “ ap- 
parent ” distance  of  a foot  in  the  sky.  One 
hears  such  attempts  at  definition  in  conver- 
sation sometimes,  but  to  meet  with  this 
contusion  of  ideas  as  to  mensuration  twice 
in  print  in  the  same  column  of  a newspaper 
is  rather  too  ridiculous.  To  say  that  any 
object  appears  a foot  or  a yard  wide  is  a 
form  of  statement  which  can  only  be  made 
in  regard  to  what  we  judge  to  be  the  actual 
size  of  an  object  whose  distance  is  approxi- 
mately known ; to  give  it  as  the  apparent 
size  to  the  eye  of  an  object  whose  distance  is 
unknown  is  merely  referring  to  an  arbitrary 
standard  which  varies  with  the  fancy  of 
each  person ; and  unless  Mr.  Melhuish 
and  “ E.  T.”  can  agree  exactly  how  many  leet 
in  circumference  the  celestial  hemisphere 
“appears”  to  be,  from  horizon  to  horizon, 
and  get  the  amount  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, their  selection  of  one  foot  or  two  feet 
(“apparent”)  is  mere  nonsense.  There  are 
two  ways  of  roughly  defining  the  apparent 
size  of  an  object  or  a space  seen  in  the  sky ; 
either  by  comparing  it  with  heavenly 
bodies — ex.  gr.  “ E.  T.”  might  have  said  that 
his  meteor  passed  the  moon  at  so  many 
lunar  diameters  distance  from  it ; or  by 


giving  the  apparent  number  of  degrees 
occupied  in  the  semi-circle  of  the  sky,  which, 
like  every  other  semi-circle,  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  180  degrees.  In  other 
vords,  we  can  only  deal  in  such  a case 
with  proportional  and  relative  standards  of 
measurement;  a reference  to  “apparent” 
lengths  of  standard  linear  measurement  is  a 
mere  delusion  of  the  mind.* 


CAMPANILE,  MADISON  SQUARE 
GARDENS,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Campanile  in  the  Madison  Square  Gardens 
is  a well-known  archi'eclural  object,  here  shown 
in  a new  light,  as  a solitary  tower  appearing  to 
rise  from  behind  a ma^s  of  bare  trees  in  winter. 

The  lower  is  by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead,  & 
White,  architects,  and  is  modelled  after  the 
Giralda,  at  Seville. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.  + 

The  Art  Journal  opens  with  a descripiive  and 
historical  account  of  the  two  neighbouring  old 
towns  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea,  with  illustrations 
from  drawings  by  John  Fullwood,  R.B.A.,  which 
as  one  might  expect,  deal  rather  with  the 
ensemble  than  the  detail  of  the  picturesque 
features  in  these  relics  of  old-time  prosperity. 
One  would  hardly  gather,  for  example,  from  the 
sketch  of  Winchelsea  Church  that  here  is  some  o! 
the  best  work  of  the  Decora  ed  Period  to  be 
found  in  Kent,  whilst  of  the  church  at  Rye  no 
illustration  is  furnished,  though  the  description  is 
sufficient  to  induce  any  architectural  reader  to 
make  a note  of  this  as  one  shrine  of  pilgrimage 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell 
continues  his  articles  on  “The  Illustration  of 
Books,”  and  the  particular  division  of  his  subject 
which  he  now  reaches  is  of  especial  interest 
to  our  readers,  commencing  as  it  does  the 
description  of  methods  of  drawing  for 
reproduction  in  line,  and  dealing  in  a clear 
and  comprehensive  manner  with  the  technique 
of  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  Appreciative 
articles  appear  on  two  painters  of  diverse 
character,  Telemaco  Signorini,  the  Italian,  and 
Edouard  Manet,  the  Frenchman.  Mr.  J.  M. 
O’Fallon  deals  with  modern  smith’s  work  in  an 
article  on  “Birmingham  Decoratively  Wrought 
Iron,”  with  instances  and  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  processes  of  modern  wrought 
iron  working.  The  examples  illustrated  are 
remarkable  for  intricacy  and  over- elaboration 
rather  than  for  restraint  or  originality,  a tendency 
to  which  too  much  latter-day  metal  work  often 
tends.  We  are,  indeed,  forcibly  reminted  of  a 
piece  of  work  once  shown  us  by  one  of  the  firms 
whose  productions  are  amongst  those  instanced, 
which  we  were  informed  was  the  result  of  a 
challenge  from  a workman  t<>  the  draughtsman  of 
the  firm  in  question  that  the  latter  could  not 
design  a piece  of  work  which  the  former  could 
not  execute.  We  seem  to  be  in  presence  of 
a constant  struggle  between  designer  and  crafts- 
man, the  one  to  evolve  the  other  to  carry 
into  effect  veritable  tours  de  Joice  in  meta., 
and  as  close  an  approximation  as  possible 
to  a literal  transcription  of  natural  forms, 
which  we  need  hardy  ray  is  a long  way 
from  the  b'st  traditions  of  either  art  or  craft. 
As  in  ironwork  so  in  linen-weaving,  we  are  pre- 
senled  with  what  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day.  in  his 
description,  rightly  calls  “A  Tour  de  Force  in 
Damask,”  an  account,  with  illustrations,  of  a 
very  remarkable  de.-ign  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  of 
a cloth  for  a dinner-table,  fer  which,  with  full 
appreciation  of  its  beauty  and  cleverness,  the 
writer  feels  almost  bound  to  apologise  by  insist- 
ing that  “it  is  necessary  at  this  date  to  remind 
people  that  a tablecloth  may  he  worth  looking 
at.”  The  notable  collection  of  M.  Ern  ie  Pejre, 
by  this  time,  we  hope,  practically  known  to  all 
our  readers,  is  the  subject  of  a short  article  on 
“Some  New  National  Acquisitions”  Some  of 
the  more  remarkable  of  the  fine  collection  of  pic- 
tures belonging  to  Mr.  Merten  Russell  Co’es, 
Mayor  of  Bournemouth,  are  illustrated,  with  a 


* It  may  be  as  well  to  add  — lest  we  should  be  implicated 
in  starling  another  popular  fallacy— that  the  word 
“ meteorological,”  used  above  to  characterise  the  class  cf 
correspondence  referred  to,  does  net  mean  the  same  as 
“ meteoric,"  although  in  the  present  instance  it  refers  to 
letters  on  meteoric  appearances. 

t The  object  of  tbese  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticedj  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
comment  upon. 
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descriptive  article,  and  show  a wide  catholicii 
of  taste,  which  is  not  invariably  to  be  found  in  ti 
selection  of  a private  art  patron. 

The  painter  honoured  this  month  in  The  Slue 
by  a fully-illustrated  article  is  M.  Boutet 
Monvel,  whose  most  characteristic  work  is  protc 
bly  to  be  seen  in  his  drawings  and  portraits 
entirely  typical  French  children,  although  1 
abilities  have  been  by  no  means  confined  to  sus 
subjects.  The  recent  exhibition  of  “The  lion 
Arts  and  Industries  Association  at  the  Albi 
Hall  ” is  the  subject  of  a wisely  criiical  and  wet 
illustrated  aiticle,  in  which  the  weaknesses,  s 
well  as  the  successes  of  this  well-meanirg  organir 
tion  are  treated  with  judicial  disci iminatid 
“Newlyn  as  a Sketching  Ground”  is  describi 
by  one  of  its  habitues,  Mr.  Frank  Richards,  art 
with  all  due  allowance  for  the  enthusiasm  of< 
partisan,  presents  an  attractive  and  enticii 
enough  prospect.  Mr.  Arthur  Silver’s  essays 
the  application  of  “ Stencilled  Fabrics  for  Dec 
rative  Wall- Hangings  ” show  the  possibilities: 
such  methods,  even  if  there  is  somewhat  too  p 
nounced  a mannerism  in  the  treatment  of  t 
subjects  illustrated,  accentuated  perchance  by  t 
translation  into  black  and  white  of  desig 
amongst  whose  principal  charms  is  the  gradatii 
of  colour  which  the  employment  of  stencillil 
admits.  The  interesting  series  of  articles  on  t 
Japanese  method  of  instruction  in  wood-carving 
continued. 

The  Artist  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  anm: 
“National  Competition  of  Schools  of  Scien 
and  Art  and  Art  Classes,  1S95,”  lists  of  t 
gold  and  silver  medallists,  extracts  from  t 
report  of  the  examiners,  illustrations  of  prf 
medal  designs,  and  a critical  article  on  the  wo 
generally  filling  the  bulk  of  the  number. 

In  the  Essex  Review , Mr.  Fred.  Chancellt 
F.R.I.B.A.,  continues  his  “Notes  on  Ess! 
Churches,”  and  gives  an  account  of  the  Chui 
of  St.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  Lit 
Leighs."  This  is  a small  church,  but  contains  c 
of  the  most  interesting  monuments  in  1 
county,  the  effigy  in  oak  of  a priest 
eucharistic  vestments,  under  a richly  cusj 
ogee  arch,  the  spandrels  filled  with  carving,  a, 
the  hood  surmounted  by  carved  crockets,  t 
minating  in  a boldly-carved  finial.  The  a: 
rests  upon  clustered  shafts  with  carved  capita 
and  the  whole  is  flanked  by  two  buttresses,  \ 
pinnacles  of  which  are  also  richly  cam 
“The  Priory  Church  of  Little  Dunmow” 
described  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hartb 
A.  R.P.E.,  whilst  those  interested  in  campanolc 
will  welcome  the  continuation  of  the  tabu 
record  of  “ The  Church  Bells  of  Essex.” 

Harper  contains  a h’ghly  interesting  account 
“Notes  on  Indian  Art,”  by  Edwin  Lord  Week 
of  typical  examples  of  the  various  schools  or  sty 
of  Indian  architecture,  with  some  excelli 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  the  author,  c< 
eluding  with  a brief  notice  of  the  School  of  A 
in  Bombay  and  that  in  Lahore,  both  of  wh 
meet  with  the  writer’s  approbation,  especially 
their  maintenance  of  the  traditions  of  the  indij 
nous  art  of  India. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen's  series  of  articles  on  “ E’ 
lution  in  Early  Italian  Art”  is  continued  in  t 
Rati  Mall  Magazine , and  deals  with  the  gradi 
development  of  grouping  and  treatment  in  the 
pictures  that  have  the  Madonna  and  Saints  : 
their  theme. 

In  the  Cornhill  is  a short  article  on  “0 
Slone  Crusaders,”  worthy  of  notice,  as  maki 
mention  cf  some  out-of-thi-way  examples,  1 
scarcely  professing,  still  less  achieving,  a co 
plete  record  or  even  a thoroughly  typical  selectic 
Nay,  even  the  title-subject  is  not  strictly  adher 
to,  as  part  of  the  short  space  is  occupied 
descriptions  of  so  far  post  Crusade  memorials 
monuments  of  Elizabethan  date.  “ Abe 
Amber  ” gives,  in  popular  form,  a fair  account 
the  scientific  aspect  of  this  important  fossilis 
pine  product. 

A temperate  and  well-considered  article 
Macmillan  deals  with  the  relative  claims  a 
advantages  of  “ The  Nicaragua  and  I’anai 
Canals,”  and  after  a careful  examination  of  t 
commercial,  financial,  and  political  aspects  of  t 
question,  sums  up  in  favour  of  the  construction 
a sea-level  canal  at  Panama,  by  the  joint  actic 
and  under  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  Gri 
Powers. 

The  art  treasures  of  Sheffield,  or  at  least  the 
contained  in  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery,  aredescril 
in  the  Windsor  Magazine , and  illustrated  b) 
number  of  somewhat  indifferent  illustralioi 
One  variety  of  bric-a-brac  is  treated  upon  in 
article  on  “ Some  Famous  Snuff-boxes,”  of  whi 
the  examples  illustrated  are  curious  rather  fr< 
their  esoteric  than  their  intrinsic  interest. 
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too,  in  the  article  on  “ The  Ilousei  of  Celebrated 
People,”  the  instances  cited  are  terribly  lacking, 
on  the  whole,  in  architectural  merit. 

In  the  Monde  Moderne  is  a capital  account  of 
the  process  of  iron-casting,  and  a list  of  some  of 
the  chief  foundries  of  France.  In  “ Deux  Petites 
Capitales  Germaniques,”  we  have  an  enticing 
description  of  Luxemburg  and  Sigmaringen,  two 
of  the  many  picturesque  towns  of  West  Central 
Germany.  The  paper  on  Archangel  is  also  of 
some  architectural  interest.  “ La  Chalcographie 
du  Musee  du  Louvre,”  describes  and  illustrates 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  great  French 
engravers. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  deals  with  “The 
Architecture  of  Modern  Hospitals,”  on  the  text 
of  some  of  the  most  recent  examples  of  American 
work,  with  plans  and  views,  supplemented  for 
additional  interest  by  illustrations  of  some  Renais- 
sance buildings  of  Italy,  and  of  Greenwich  and 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  which  serve  as  instances 
of  the  development  of  the  modern  hospital.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice,  in  view  of  quite  recent 
expressions  of  some  of  our  own  leading  hospital 
architects,  that  artificial  ventilation  by  mechanical 
means  is  regarded  as  an  uncontrovertible  necessity 
for  the  modern  American  hospital.  The 
Technical  Index  is  a new  feature,  which  is  not 
without  value  in  these  days  of  high  pressure  in 
all  departments  of  intellectual  energy.  The 
articles  on  “ Surveying  and  Mapping  a City,” 
and  “Revolution  in  Steel-making,”  deal  with 
subjects  that  are  of  interest,  and  even  importance, 
to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  Englishwoman  has  a description  of  York 
House,  St.  James’s  Palace,  which,  with  a little 
history,  is  mainly  composed  of  a running  cata- 
logue of  the  furniture  and  knick-knacks  that  go 
to  furnish  the  home  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York. 

The  pictures  from  Flinch  continue  to  recall  to 
us  the  illustrations  of  the  past,  with  reproductions 
from  the  work  of  Leech,  du  Maurier,  Corbould, 
and  Charles  Keene,  of  whom  there  is  this  month 
an  excellent  portrait. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Architects  and  Surveyors  and 
the  LATE  Town  Clerk. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  President,  Mr. 
Charles  Hadfield,  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  : “ That  the  Council  of  the  Sheffield 
Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors  desire  to  con- 
vey to  Mrs.  Pye-Smith  and  her  family  an  expres- 
sion of  their  respectful  sympathy  in  the  loss  which 


they  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late  Town 
Clerk  of  Sheffield.  In  all  the  intercourse  between 
either  the  Society  or  its  individual  members  and 
the  late  Town  Clerk,  his  communications  were 
characterised  by  the  utmost  courtesy,  frankness, 
and  reliability,  which  can  now  be  looked  back 
upon  with  satisfaction ; while  the  ability  and 
kindliness  with  which  he  transacted  his  official 
duties  increased  the  personal  regard  which  was 
entertained  towards  him,  enhanced  the  dignity  of 
the  high  office  which  he  held,  and  promoted  the 
honour  and  success  of  his  native  city.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Skelmanthorpe.  — 
Twelve  sets  of  plans  were  submitted  in  competi- 
tion for  this  chapel,  and  after  several  meetings 
the  trustees  selected  those  sent  in  by  Mr.  J. 
Berry,  architect,  9,  Queen-street,  Huddersfield, 
who  has  since  been  engaged  to  carry  out  the  work. 


Jllustrattons. 

GALTEE  CASTLE. 

ALTEE  Castle  is  situated  in  co.  Cork, 
about  six  miles  from  Mitchelstown,  and 

at  the  base  of  the  Galtee  range  of 

mountains.  The  present  buildings  occupy  the 
site  of  a shooting-box,  built  by  George,  Earl  of 
Kingston,  in  1S23,  and  occupy  a commanding 
position  at  the  head  of  a richly- wooded  valley. 
The  castle  is  backed  by  a deer-forest  and  wild 
moorland,  the  buildings  are  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  pine-forests,  and  the  view  we  illustrate 
looks  upon  a beautiful  valley,  through  which  a 
trout-stream  gently  flows  on  its  way  to  the  river. 

Galtee  Castle  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Abel 
Buckley,  J.P.,  and  has  been  built  of  red  rubble 
stone  with  limestone  dressings,  both  stones 
having  been  procured  on  the  estate.  The  ac- 
commodation consists  of  an  entrance-hall,  dining 
and  drawing  rooms,  boudoir,  library,  gun-room, 
and  a billiard-room,  with  open  timber  roof  and 
lantern  light. 

The  buildings  have  been  erected  under  one 
contract  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Brown  & Son,  of 
Salford  ; the  joiners’  work  has  been  made  in 
England,  but  the  contractors  have  employed 
Irish  masons  and  bricklayers,  and  some  of  the 
minor  trades  have  been  carried  out  by  Irish 
labour.  The  Castle  has  been  supplied  with  the 
electric  light  by  Messrs.  Drake  & Gorham,  of 
Westminster,  who  have  secured  the  motive  power 


by  utilising  the  stream  flowing  through  1 
valley.  The  whole  of  the  works  have 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  1 
architects,  Messrs.  Darbyshire  & Smith. 
Manchester. 


DESIGN  FOR  DECORATION. 

The  design  for  decoration  of  a morning  r 
in  wood  and  majolica  by  Mr.  T.  G.  CeC 
Formilli,  is  done  chiefly  to  give  a clear  idt 
how  these  two  elements  of  decoration  can  be> 
ployed  together  in  spite  of  their  differing  natB 
The  children’s  figures  holding  the  festoon) 
fruit,  which  pass  in  the  angles  through  n 
rings,  appear  against  a background  of  very 
relief  in  majolica,  so  low  as  to  be  almost  t 
fused  with  the  background  of  wood  to  w 
they  are  fastened,  and  thus  lurther  uniting  t;i 
two  elements  of  decoration.  Some  pointi! 
colour  and  of  gold  could  be  introduced  oru 
wood,  more  especially  near  the  outline  of ) 
majolica,  to  diffuse  the  colour  all  over  the  rc 
The  walls  are  of  tapestry,  an  overhead  wini 
being  preferable,  because  the  light  is  r 
regularly  distributed  and  more  symmetric] 
reflected  on  the  majolica  all  round  the  room 


NORMAN  DOORWAYS  IN  KENT.  C 
The  County  of  Kent,  which  has  two  catheo 
within  its  boundaries,  has  long  been  referred 
on  account  of  the  important  examples  of  Non 
architecture  still  existing  within  it,  examples: 
are  only  equalled  and  not  surpassed  by  any  ot> 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  village  churches  in  remarkable  numi 
present  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  the  e 
date  named,  which  are  as  important  in  their  i 
as  the  rich  and  elaborate  examples  in  the  < 
cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester, 
doorways  of  Norman  churches  are  almost  alv. 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  elaborate  cha! 
ter,  and  the  twelve  specimens  which  we  illuste 
all  from  Kent,  are  capital  representative  examp 
It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  multiply  the  num 
but  much  good  would  hardly  result,  for  j 
examples  given  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of 
whole. 

Bekesbourne. — This  is  an  interesting  doort 
in  a church  of  equal  interest.  The  alternatia 
the  enriched  zig-zag  course  with  the  plain  r 
moulding  produces  a capital  effect  by  contrast 
Davington. — The  doorway  of  this  church  : 
late  date,  as  is  attested  by  the  star  ornam 
which,  in  this  example,  is  so  prominent  as1  to  1 
the  appearance  almost  of  the  dog’s-tooth  mcr 
ing  of  the  subsequent  style. 
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j Borden. — Many  examples  exist  of  doorways  of 
Imilar  design  to  this  at  Borden.  It  is  of  plain 
haracter,  standing  in  an  external  wall,  which 
ppears  never  to  have  had  a protecting  porch, 
'he  scallopings  of  the  label  indicate  a moderately 
irly  Norman  date. 

Canterbury.  — This  doorway,  shown  in  its 
:stored  state,  is  interesting  not  only  from  its 
ssociations,  but  from  a curious  fragment  of  the 
ft-hand  shaft,  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
ittern  of  interlaced  circles  very  similar  to  the 
ittern  on  the  early  font  of  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
ie  ornamentation  there  being  later  than  the  font 
self.  A shattered  fragment  only  remains,  and 
lere  is  still  less  of  the  right-hand  shaft. 

Bredgar  is  another  example  of  an  external  door- 
ay  without  a porch.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
lafts  are  not  worked  out  of  the  solid,  but  are 
id  on  only  in  the  reveals  in  small  stones. 

Bridge. — This  doorway  is  a very  plain  example 
a church  which  is  a remarkable  study  to  the 
clesiologist.  It  should  be  visited,  and  its  easy 
stance  from  Ashford  renders  it  very  accessible, 
will  be  noted  that  the  roll  moulding  is  not 
jrked  out  of  the  solid,  but  is  only  laid  on  after 
plan  far  from  uncommon  in  the  county.  And 
t the  roll  moulding  continues  to  exist  ! 

St.  Clement,  Sandwich. — The  tympanum  here 
very  curious  and  Early.  The  church  has  quite 
t-grown  its  heavy  Norman  central  tower. 

St.  Margaret’s  at  Cliffe. — This  doorway  stands 
the  west  front  of  a remarkable  church,  which 
nsists  of  an  Early  Norman  chancel  and  a large 
d later  nave,  the  tower  being  at  the  west  end. 
ie  work  is  very  good,  but  the  absence  of  a 
rch  has  caused  much  decay. 

□springe. — This  is  a small  side  door  in  an 
eresting  church. 

hislett  affords  an  example  of  an  Early 
npanum  now  supported  on  a beam. 

Betteshanger. — The  north  door  still  retains  the 
all  head  of  original  work  carved  with  zig-zag 
laments,  and  with  a small  figure  within  a 
ica. 


an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  and  lays  his  knowledge  before  his  readers 
in  a plain,  straightforward,  and  practical  way 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  the  youngest 
student  to  whom  he  appeals,  and  the  plentiful 
use  of  diagrams  contributes  to  this  end.  Mr. 
Holloway’s  book  is  essentially  an  elementary 
treatise  on  the  subject,  and  the  author  refrains 
from  dealing  with  the  more  intricate  scientific 
instruments  for  surveying,  and  recommends  the 
student  to  resort  to  an  experienced  surveyor  for  a 
lesson  with  the  instrument  before  him.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  surveying  instruments 
will  recognise  the  wisdom  of  the  advice.  This 
is  a reliable  elementary  treatise  within  the  reach 
of  all  students  of  the  subject ; it  will  also  be  a 
useful  addition  to  the  library  of  an  architect  who 
is  not  constantly  engaged  in  land  surveys,  but  to 
whom  a certain  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  in- 
dispensable. 


IBooks. 

jit  and  Air.  By  Banister  Fletcher. 
Third  Edition.  B.  T.  Batsford,  04,  High 
Iolborn,  W.C. 

HIS  work  on  “ Light  and  Air,” 
by  Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  is 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and 
rair  estimate  of  its  just  worth  has  been 
» ago  arrived  at.  The  third  edition,  to 
ch  we  now  refer,  has  recently  appeared,  and 
nay  be  said  to  contain,  with  little,  if  any, 
ration,  the  whole  of  the  matter  contained  in 
second  edition,  with  reports  of  additional 
:nt  cases  and  diagrams  relating  thereto  at  the 
. The  first  of  these  cases  is  Slacks.  Rich- 
id  and  Smyth,  in  which  the  defence  is  stated 
licitly,  but  not  the  cause  of  action.  We 
r,  however,  that  the  action  referred  to 
e from  an  attempt  to  raise  new  building: 
ind  a row  of  trees  which  more  or  less 
ted  the  injured  lights.  The  case  could, 
iur  opinion,  have  been  stated  in  a much 
e concise  form  with  a little  more  care. 

case  of  Baillie  v.  Campbell  refers  to  the 
tion  of  a story  to  an  old  building  without  the 
iniDg  owner  raising  a complaint,  and  a suc- 
:ul  action  then  being  brought  for  injury,  with 
impensating  verdict  and  costs.  The  case  of 
n & Co.  v.  Latimer  Clark  & Co.  is  rare,  as 
question  of  air  was  alone  involved.  The 
ltiffs  were  timber-merchants,  who  successfully 
itained  an  action,  anil  obtained  a verdict  with 
i,  against  the  defendants,  who  had  obstructed 
iir  to  their  drying-sheds  by  a new  building. 

(case  is  very  scantily  recorded.  The  author 
ludes  his  reference  to  recent  cases  by  quoting 
nard  v.  the  London  School  Board.  The 
i-known  text  - books  of  Professor  Banister 
i:her  are  amply  padded  with  a personal 
jent,  which  adds  to  the  reader’s  amusement, 
gh  it  does  not  increase  the  book’s  scientific 
-•  “Surely,”  the  author  remarks  in  his 
ice,  “with  these  added  advantages,  this 
- still  continue  to  be  the  accepted  text-book 
file  subject.” 


Practical  Guide  to  Sanitary  Legislation.  By 
J.  A.  Angell  and  J.  G.  Morley.  London  : 
IM- 
PRACTICAL sanitary  legislation  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1848,  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  famous  Health 
of  Towns  Commission,  whose  first  report  ap- 
peared in  1844.  Although  tardy  in  its  start,  it 
made  rapid  progress,  and  between  1S44  and  1875 
more  than  seventy  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
subject.  The  confused  and  intricate  state  of  the 
law  under  these  circumstances  may  be  imagined, 
and  the  feeling  of  relief  was  general  when,  in 
1 S75,  Parliament  saw  its  way  to  consolidate  the 
unwieldy  mass  of  statutes  by  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1S75,  which,  however,  did  not  include  the 
Metropolis  within  its  scope.  London  in  1891, 
however,  obtained  a Public  Health  Act  for  itself, 
very  similar  in  its  details  to  the  1875  Act,  but 
much  improved  in  consequence  of  the  experience 
obtained  from  the  working  of  the  earlier  Act. 

The  current  of  sanitary  legislation  had,  how- 
ever, set  in  steadily  and  it  became  necessary  in 
1S92,  for  brevity  of  reference,  to  pass  the  “ Short 
Titles  Act,  which  had  the  effect  of  including  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1S75,  and  thirteen  subsequent 
enactments  under  the  comprehensive  title  of 
" The  Public  Plealth  Acts.”  Matters  are  now  in 
much  the  same  position  as  they  were  immediately 
preceding  the  consolidating  Act  of  1S75.  We 
are,  therefore,  glad  to  welcome  Messrs.  Angell 
and  Morley’s  book,  which  affords  a ready  means 
of  reference  to  a multitude  of  statutes  bearing 
upon  sanitary  law,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
essential  bearing  of  the  sections  indicated.  In 
order  to  render  a work  of  this  character  useful  it 
must  be  reliable  and  accurate  in  every  detail. 
In  fact,  like  a chain,  it  must  be  proved  by  its 
weakest  link.  We  have  carefully  read  and  com 
pared  the  work  before  us,  and,  avoiding  hyper- 
criticism we  are  pleased  to  say  that  it  appears  to 
stand  this  test.  We  feel  sure  that  it  will  prove 
useful  to  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  those 
interested  officially  or  otherwise  in  sanitary  legisla- 
tion, and,  in  view  of  the  probable  further  consoli- 
dation of  the  legislation  in  the  near  future,  when 
this  book  would  become  unnecessary,  we  think 
that  the  authors  deserve  cordial  thanks  for 
expending  so  much  ability  and  labour  upon  a 
work,  the  life  of  which  must  of  necessity  be  brief. 


part  ; but  a shoit  chapter  on  the  management  of 
alternating-current  dynamos  would  have  consider- 
ably added  to  its  value. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  0/  The  Builder. 


\ Practical  Surveyor : a Treatise  upon  Sur- 
ying.  By  Thomas  Holloway.  Second 
°n.  Horace  Cox,  Bream’s-buildings,  E.C. 

useful  little  book  on  land-surveying  in  town 
I’Ountry,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway,  has  been 
f l°  a?d  revised  in  the  second  edition,  which 
ow  Lbefore  us.  Mr.  Holloway  evidently  has 


The  Management  of  Dynamos.  By  G.  W. 
Lummis-Paterson.  London:  Crosby  Lock- 
wood  & Son.  1895. 

This  book  is  for  the  use  of  mechanics  and  engi- 
neers who  have  charge  of  dynamos.  It  frequently 
happens,  now  that  dynamo-electric  machinery  is 
used  in  so  many  works  and  for  such  varied  pur- 
poses, that  an  apprentice  has  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  a dynamo  without  having  had  much 
previous  experience.  He  probably  gets  on  very 
well  at  first,  but  soon  the  dynamo  needs  some 
trifling  repair,  and  when  it  is  started  again  it 
refuses  to  excite  itself.  Finding  out  what  is 
wrong  severely  tests  the  skill  with  which  a young 
electrician  can  apply  his  knowledge.  Such  a 
book  as  this  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  helping 
him  ; for  example,  the  defects  which  may  give 
rise  to  this  failure  to  excite  will  be  found  care- 
fully tabulated  and  the  appropriate  remedies 
described. 

The  first  four  chapters  give  an  elementary 
theory  of  the  dynamo  ; the  next  four  the  con- 
struction and  action  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
dynamos  ; and  in  the  last  four  hints  are  given  for 
their  practical  management  and  working.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  good,  and  consider- 
able originality  of  treatment  is  shown  in  the  latter 


ON  COMMON  COLOURS. 

Sir,— 1 have  just  returned  from  abroad,  and  had 
my  attention  directed  to  Mr.  .Crace's  letter  criticis- 
ing my  article.  May  I begin  by  saying  that  it  was 
not  my  object  to  recommend  any  particular  pigment 
to  the  notice  of  house- painters,  and  that  1 was  at 
some  trouble  to  avoid  appearing  to  do  so.  I have 
conducted  many  experiments  on  various  whites,  and 
have  published  the  results  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  ot  Arts.  I am  conducting  experiments  at 
the  present  time,  and  hope  to  make  the  results 
known  through  the  usual  scientific  channels. 

All  this  is  quite  apart  from  the  object  of  my 
article,  which  was  to  direct  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  systematic  scientific  research,  and  scientific 
instruction  in  connextion  with  house-painting. 

Mr.  Crace's  remarks  about  dyeing  and  about  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  applying  to  the  analytical 
chemist,  are  confirmations  cf  the  view  I have  taken 
up. 

I did  not,  in  referring  to  dyeing,  mean  the  dis- 
covery of  the  coal-tar  dyes,  but  wished  to  direct 
attention  to  the  results  of  establishing  scientific 
technical  laboratories  in  this  subject!  By  the 
researches  carried  on  in  the  dyeing  laboratory  of 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  and  elsewhere,  the  new 
dyes  have  been  classified  as  to  their  properties  and 
durability,  and  it  has  been  found  ibat  by  careful 
selection  a far  more  permanent  list  of  dyes,  leading 
to  much  greater  variety  of  colour,  can  be  obtained 
by  the  modern  dyer  than  could  be  obtained  in  the 
past. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  careful  study  in  a 
laboratory  with  no  commercial  bias  has  been  to  im- 
prove the  art  of  dyeing  at  a time  when  it  might 
have  sunk  into  unutterable  confusion  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  so  many  new  dyes. 

Now  the  art  of  the  house-painter  is  threatened  by 
the  same  danger,  and  these  same  aniline  dyes  are 
being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  new  pigments, 
while  on  every  side  the  ingenuity  of  modern  chemis- 
try is  turning  out  new  products  which  may,  or  may 
not,  be  ultimately  found  to  be  improvements.  It  is 
therefore  of  importance  that  the  trade  should  meet 
the  difficulties  caused  by  the  march  of  invention  in 
the  same  way. 

If  Mr.  Grace  would  like  a practical  suggestion, 

I should  advise  that  the  Painters’  Company 
should  go  to  one  of  the  Polytechnics,  either  in  East 
or  South-East  London,  and  undertake  to  endow 
a School  of  the  Chemistry  of  Pigments,  in 
which  not  only  teaching  should  be  given,  of 
a simple  kind  suitable  for  painters,  but 
also  systematic  research  should  be  carried  on  into 
the  whole  subject,  and  the  information  obtained 
published  from  time  to  time  in  a form  accessible  to 
the  trade.  Such  a department  would  not  cost  very 
much  to  endow,  as  these  Polytechnics  already  have 
their  chemical  laboratories,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
are  already  providing  lectures  on  oils  and  pigments. 

I have  found  from  my  own  experience  that  it 
lectures  on  this  subject  are  not  made  too  difficult 
there  is  no  trouble  in  persuading  working  house- 
painters  to  attend  them  and  benefit  by  them. 

I hope  I have  sufficiently  explained  my  position.  I 
do  not  desire  to  give  tips  through  the  columns  of 
your  paper,  but  1 am  anxious  to  press  upon  the 
painting  world  the  necessity  of  a proper  school  for 
the  study  of  the  science  of  pigments  and  painting. 

A.  P.  Laurie,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 


EAST  LONDON  WATER  SUPPLIES. 

Sir,— In  reference  to  a Note  in  the  Builder  of  the 
7U1  inst.,  on  the  failure  of  the  East  London  Water 
Supplies,  1 may  mention  that  the  last  great  frost 
was  found  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  defective 
action  of  the  water-pipes  to  a house  in  Edinburgh  • 
after  the  thaw  began  a considerable  leakage  and 
flooding  took  place  into  the  street  cellars  used  for 
coal,  wood,  cases,  &c.,  accompanied  with  a reddish 
exudation. 

The  nuisance  was  reported  to  the  Water  Office 
but  they  declined  to  take  notice,  and  said  it  was  only 
surface  drainage.  By  and  by,  however,  other 
complaints  were  made  in  the  same  street,  which 
induced  the  Company  to  excavate  and  examine 
their  main-pipes  there.  These  were  found  all 
decayed,  rotten,  and  covered  with  red  exudation 
anil  incrustation  inside  and  outside,  and  fractured 
easily  with  the  blow  of  a mallet.  They  had  been 
laid  down  many  years  since,  and  were  also  too 
superficial  and  of  too  small  calibre,  and  no  wonder 
they  cracked  and  leaked  after  the  great  frost  and 
thaw  of  the  last  winter. 

Fresh  main-pipes  were,  therefore,  laid  down  and 
placed  deeper  in  the  street  and  of  larger  dimensions, 
and  since  then  the  external  leakage  into  the  cellars 
has  disappeared. 

As  iron  pipes  evidently  were  seen  to  decay  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  lead  pipes  jointed  to  them. 
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it  is  highly  probable  that  in  London  the  main-pipes 
in  the  street  will  be  found  to  be  more  blamewoitby 
for  any  leakage  than  the  connected  house-pipes. 
It  was  further  seen  that  the  lead  pipes  were  generally 
free  from  incrustation  or  erosion  in  the  soil  of  the 
street,  while  the  iron  pipes  of  any  age  were  eaten 
away,  and  covered  with  the  relics  of  decomposition, 
both  inside  and  outside.  This  incrustation  may 
probably  have  as  much  weakening  influence  on  the 
shell  of  the  pipe  as  the  incrustation  inside  a steam- 
boiler  has  upon  the  strength  of  its  shell  when  sub- 
jected to  pressure.  Iron  water-pipes  in  the  streets 
would  also,  therefore,  require  to  be  renewed 
throughout  after  the  lapse  of  a certain  period  of 
years.  “Observer." 


ORNAMENTAL  PARGETTING. 

Sir, — I should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  give  me  information  as  to  how  orna- 
mental pargetting  is  produced — such  as  one  sees  on 
the  exterior  of  houses,  &c.,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country 

The  ornamentation  has  apparently  been  stamped 
on  these,  and  what  I want  to  know  is,  how  I can 
obtain  the  stamps  and  how  to  use  them.  I take 
it  that  the  work  could  be  done  by  ordinary  plasterers 
after  a little  practice.  Ignoramus. 


ttbe  Student’s  Column. 

METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— XI. 

HE  scope  of  the  present  series  precludes 
the  possibility  of  our  describing  in  detail 
the  principal  non-metals,  but  in  order  to 
fully  appreciate  the  composition  and  metallur- 
gical effects  produced  in  making  alloys  it  is 
essential  that  certain  non-metallic  substances  shall 
be  briefly  glanced  at.  That  is  the  object  of  this 
article. 

Oxygen. — This  element  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  a vast  number  of  metals  and  alloys. 
When  substances  combine  with  it  they  are  said 
to  be  oxidised  ; on  the  other  hand,  substances 
which  abstract  oxygen  from  a compound  are  called 
reducing  agents.  Oxygen  forms  the  active  medium 
in  which  bodies  burn,  and  in  that  sense  is  the  prime 
supporter  of  combustion.  Oxides  are  either  acid  or 
basic,  the  former  are  principally  due  to  com- 
bination with  non-metals,  as  in  the  case 
of  silica  or  carbonic  acid ; and  the  latter 
chiefly  arise  from  union  with  the  metals.  These 
two  kinds  when  united  in  equivalent  amounts 
generally  have  the  effect  of  neutralising  each 
other.  A substance  may  be  partially  or  wholly 
oxidised,  depending  on  whether  the  change  is 
complete  or  not.  The  particular  stage  in  the 
oxidation  of  an  ore  has  material  influence  on  the 
method  of  dealing  with  its  reduction  or  its  union 
with  another  metal.  Oxygen  compounds  are 
mostly  solid  or  liquid,  but  in  air  this  element  is  in 
the  form  of  gas.  It  combines  directly  with  many 
metals,  and  some,  such  as  sodium,  are  compelled 
to  be  protected  from  it,  so  strong  is  the  affinity 
between  them. 

Carbon. — This  occurs  in  three  different  ways  in 
nature: — (1)  in  the  free  state  and  crystalline,  as 
diamond  ; (2)  scaly,  or  lumpy,  as  plumbago  and 
graphite ; and  (3)  powdery  or  amorphous,  as  lamp- 
black and  charcoal.  Graphite , or  black-lead,  is 
almost  pure  carbon,  but  usually  has  about  five 
per  cent  of  impurities  in  the  lorm  of  clay  and 
iron.  It  is  found  in  beds,  lenticular  and 
irregular  masses  in  limestones,  schist,  gneiss,  & c. 
Its  numerous  applications  in  the  building  arts  are 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  Coal  is  a 
more  or  less  pure  form  of  carbon,  depending  on 
its  variety  and  quality.  Bitumen  is  essentially  a 
hydro-carbon,  and  may  occur  in  either  the  solid  or 
liquid  state.  Asphaltum  is  a mixture  of  divers 
hydro-carbons,  all  more  or  less  approximating  to 
coal.  It  is  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  well- 
known  pitch-lake  of  Trinidad  ; the  rock-asphalte 
of  Seyssel  and  Neufchatel  is  a limestone  impreg- 
nated with  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  of  bitumen. 

Carbon  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  iron  that 
technically-produced  iron  invariably  contains  it, 
though  the  actual  quantity  may  be  infinitesimal. 
In  order  to  unite  the  two  it  is  not  essential  that 
the  iron  shall  be  in  a fluid  state  ; that  may  be  ac- 
complished by  heating  the  iron  for  a sufficiently 
long  period  of  time  in  a medium  of  carbon.  The 
general  effect  of  carbon  in  iron  is,  within  limits, 
to  increase  the  tenacity  and  decrease  the  ductility  ; 
also  to  cause  the  metal  when  suddenly  cooled 
(under  certain  circumstances)  to  harden,  the 
hardening  being  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of 
cooling  and  the  amount  of  carbon  present.  The 
maximum  quantity  of  carbon  which  iron  is 
capable  of  taking  up  in  the  blast  furnace,  in  the 
absence  of  manganese,  is  about  4^  per  cent. 
Much  carbon  renders  the  pig  more  or  less  scaly 


in  fracture,  and  the  metal  then  possesses  but  very 
little  tenacity ; as  the  amount  of  carbon  is 
decreased,  the  grain  of  the  iron  becomes  finer, 
its  colour  lighter,  and  its  tenacity  greater,  but 
its  fluidity  when  molten  is  less.  Carbon  tends 
to  separate  in  a more  or  less  mechanical, 
or  graphitic  form  in  pig-iron  when  that  metal  is 
heated  much  above  its  fusing-point,  whereas  the 
same  mixture  at  a lower  temperature  (though 
above  the  fusing-point)  would,  on  cooling,  con- 
tain it  in  the  combined  state. 

Carbon,  in  itself,  is  such  an  infusible  substance 
that  in  the  graphitic  state  it  is  largely  adopted  in 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles  ; further,  it  has  no 
tendency  to  ally  itself  with  substances  so  as  to 
form  fusible  slags  in  the  crucible.  It  may  be 
burned  in  contact  with  air.  Carbonic  acid  is  a 
gas  which  may  be  produced  when  carbon  is 
burned  in  a plentiful  supply  of  air,  or  in  pure 
oxygen. 

Silicon. — This  never  occurs  in  a free  state  in 
Nature ; it  is  always  combined  with  some  other 
substance,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  acid  rocks.  Its  only  known  oxide  is  silica, 
which  occurs  in  both  crystalline  and  non-crystal- 
line states.  This  oxide  readily  combines  chemically 
with  different  bases,  and  gives  rise  to  an  enor- 
mous number  of  minerals  termed  silicates,  in 
which  are  included  several  valuable  ores.  Silica 
plays  a prominent  part  in  the  reduction  of  metals 
from  their  ores,  it  being  the  chief  slag-forming 
substance.  The  quantity  of  silicon  reduced  in  a 
blast-furnace  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  flux  and 
on  the  temperature.  The  higher  the  proportion 
of  silica  in  the  cinder  the  more  opportunity  is  there 
for  reducing,  but  even  from  very  basic  cinders  part 
of  the  silica  is  reduced.  In  combination  with  iron 
silicon  produces  what  is  known  as  red-shortness 
and  cold-shortness,  and  the  quantity  which  may 
be  present,  without  any  decided  effect  resulting,  de- 
pends largely  on  the  relative  proportion  of  carbon 
in  the  iron.  Professor  Bloxam  has  remarked  * 
that,  with  the  carbon  at  'io  per  cent.,  silicon 
might  be  present  to  the  extent  of  ’50  or  more 
without  causing  the  metal  to  be  brittle,  whereas 
with  about  *50  per  cent,  of  carbon  the  same 
amount  of  silicon  would  cause  the  metal  to  be 
very  red-  and  cold-short.  Metal  containing 
much  silicon  cannot  be  coated  with  tin 
owing  to  the  former  becoming  oxidised  during 
the  operation  and  forming  a protective 
coating  of  silica,  which  prevents  the  tin 
from  adhering.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be 
readily  comprehended  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances silicon  is  a very  objectionable  constituent 
of  steel,  yet  in  the  production  of  sound  castings 
it  has  proved  itself  a valuable  ally.  In  combina- 
tion with  copper  and  tin  it  forms  silicon-bronze, 
which  is  applicable  for  telegraph  purposes,  and  it 
yields  a valuable  alloy  also  with  copper  alone. 

Phosbhorus. — The  reduction  of  phosphorus 
from  its  compounds  is  a very  easy  matter.  It 
is  a waxy-looking  substance  which  readily 
melts  and  passes  off  into  vapour.  Phosphates  are 
decomposed  by  silica  at  high  temperatures,  and 
in  iron  it  tends  to  produce  cold-shortness.  Phos- 
phorus hardens  iron  to  a greater  extent  than 
carbon,  and,  like  silicon,  the  amount  of  it  which 
may  be  beneficially  used  in  iron  is  dependent  on 
the  proportion  of  carbon  present.  It  is  objection- 
able even  in  very  minute  quantities  in  steel  for 
tool-making  or  cutlery,  as  the  metal  can  then  only 
be  tempered  with  extreme  difficulty  ; on  the  other 
hand,  a small  proportion  is  very  useful  for  casting 
purposes,  as  the  castings  are  thereby  rendered 
sounder  and  sharper  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  This  element  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
phosphor-bronze,  as  the  latter  name  implies.  Its 
principal  function  in  that  connexion  is  in  refining 
the  bronze  rather  than  to  form  an  alloy  with  the 
copper  and  tin.  The  physical  properties  of  bronze 
are  also  improved  by  the  addition  of  a little 
phosphorus.  With  copper  alone  it  increases  the 
hardness  and  fusibility  of  the  metal.  When 
present  in  small  quantity  it  promotes  the  sound- 
ness of  castings  ; though  much  of  it  causes  the 
resultant  alloy  to  be  brittle.  With  tin  it  con- 
stitutes the  metal  known  as  phosphor-tin. 

Sulphur. — This  is  not  a very  desirable  con- 
stituent of  most  metals,  especially  certain  kinds 
of  steel.  It  occurs  both  native  and  in  com- 
bination with  many  metals,  forming  sulphides  ; 
also  in  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states.  Its  prin- 
cipal home  is  in  the  divers  volcanic  regions  of  the 
earth,  but  much  of  the  sulphur  of  commerce 
is  procured  from  the  almost  universally-diffused 
copper  and  iron-pyrites,  and  from  other  sources. 
It  is  not  soluble  either  in  water  or  alcohol. 
Sulphur  does  not  produce  brittleness  in  steel,  it 
is  objectionable  primarily  on  the  ground  of  its 


impairing  the  soundness  of  castings.  Few  kinds 
of  steel  contain  more  than  '05  per  cent,  of 
sulphur,  but  even  'I  per  cent,  maybe  tolerated < 
provided  a fair  proportion  of  manganese  bel 
present  also.  Mr.  A.  Vosmaer  stares  * that,: 
whereas  *04  per  cent,  sulphur  renders  wrought- 1 
iron  completely  useless,  as  much  as  ’i  per  cent.' 
may  be  present  in  steel  without  interfering  with 
the  rolling  property,  this  difference  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  former  is  practically  free  frotnil 
manganese,  whilst  the  latter  invariably  contains! 
that  metal.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed^ 
the  property  of  hard  steels  to  withstand  more: 
sulphur  than  mild  ones.  But  sulphur  increases  the? 
tendency  of  steel  to  rust.  The  only  case  where  &: 
real  sulphide  of  iron  is  made  use  of  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  cast-iron  guns,  and  that 
sparingly.  In  all  other  cases,  so  far  as  iron  is: 
concerned,  sulphur  may  be  “ considered  as  at 
impurity  whose  presence  is  a necessary  evil.” 

Hydrogen  does  not  generally  unite  with  metals: 
to  form  compounds,  but  iron  and  palladium,! 
amongst  others,  absorb  it  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Nitrogen’s  prime  function  in  the  present 
connexion  is  to  modify  the  action  of  oxygen  ii 
the  furnace,  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a nuisance.  It  neither  burns  nor  support 
combustion,  passing  through  the  furnace  aftei 
having  assisted  to  increase  the  amount  of  worb| 
done  therein,  without  itself  having  produced 
any  directly-useful  results.  Of  course,  this  also  LI 
a “ necessary  evil.” 

Selenium  somewhat  resembles  sulphur  in  it  1 
properties,  but  is  nowhere  found  in  largj 
quantities.  It  burns  in  the  air  with  a brig® 
blue  flame,  and  gives  off  a characteristic  odouij 
In  the  native  state  it  occurs  in  cavities  am 
crevices  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  elsd 
where.  It  is  also  found  in  combination  wit 
silver,  lead,  copper,  &c. 

Chlorine  is  an  active  chemical  agent,  and  b 
combining  with  many  different  metals  formj 
chlorides.  Indirectly  it  is  a powerful  oxidiser. 

Fluorine , when  combined  with  calcium,  form! 
fluor  spar,  which  possesses  the  remarkable  pro 
perty  of  liquefying  earthy  substances.  It  i 
deservedly  in  high  reputation  as  a flux. 

Boron  does  not  occur  native,  but  as  boraca 
acid,  borax,  boracite,  & c.  Borax  forms  fusibl 
compounds  with  silica,  as  well  as  with  nearly  a 
bases,  and  is  extremely  useful  in  uniting  witv 
metallic  arsenides,  oxides,  and  sulphides.  It  1 
practically  indispensable  in  the  examination  t 
metals  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS . 
The  Restoration  of  Old  Mar  Castlf 
Braemar. — Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.  R.S.A. 
architect,  Aberdeen,  has  been  commissioned  by  M: 
Farquharson,  of  Invercauld,  to  attend  to  the  wot 
of  restoration  of  the  interesting  and  picturesque  ol 
castle  of  Mar,  Upper  Deeside.  Operations  will  li 
commenced  at  an  early  date,  with  a view  to  tl 
castle  being  rendered  habitable  and  let  along  wih 
the  salmon-fishings  on  the  Dee  next  autumn.  Tl 
Jacobite  rising  of  1715  was  projected  in  the  0 
castle,  and  near  it  was  raised  the  standard  of  rebe 
lion  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  as  commemorated  in  a wel 
known  Jacobite  song.  It  is  understood  that  it 
change  will  be  made  on  the  exterior  of  the  buildin) 
which  is  a prominent  and  admired  object  in  tl 
valley  of  the  Dee. 

St.  Cuthbert’s  College,  Worksop.  — C- 
Wednesday  last  week  the  dedication  took  place,  I 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwell,  of  St.  Cuthbert 
College,  Worksop.  The  site  of  100  acres  on  Sparkt 
Hill,  about  a mile  from  the  old  town  of  Workso< 
was  given  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  five  yeaj 
ago,  laid  the  foundation-stone.  The  buildings  for 
the  western  portion  of  what  will  eventually  be 
large  closed  quadrangle.  The  collegiate  system  w 
be  followed  at  St.  Cuthbert's.  The  internal  measui. 
ment  of  the  quadrangle  will  be  170  ft.  square,  ai, 
to  it  entrance  will  be  gained  through  the  archt 
gateway,  with  its  porter's  lodge,  in  the  middle  1 
the  southern  side.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  qua: 
rangle  will  stand  the  great  schoolroom,  connecti 
by  a range  of  cloisters  with  the  eastern  and  weste 
sides.  These  will  contain  dormitories  for  the  In 
complement  of  400  boys,  with  libraries,  class-roorr; 
studies,  and  all  the  other  necessaries.  To  the  ee 
will  project  the  chapel.  The  dining-hall  has  be 
already  raised.  It  contains  a range  of  offitt 
kitchens,  buttery,  larder,  &c.,  projects  towards  t. 
west,  and  is  reached  through  an  ante-hall.  Like  1 
parts  of  the  college,  it  is  a brick  structure,  with 
mullions  and  lintels  in  stone.  Internally,  it  P" 
sesses  a hammer-beam  roof.  It  is  lighted  by  ioij 
teen  wide  windows  along  the  southern  side,  a- 
seven  others  in  the  west  wall.  Externally,  tn 
latter  appear  above  a range  of  five  buttresses,  a: 

• “ The  Mechanical  and  other  Properties  of  Iron  * 
| Steel."  1891,  p.  107. 


* “ Metals,”  1894,  p.  18. 
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the  former  are  divided  in  seven  bays  with  three  high- 
pitched  gables,  by  deep  and  gabled  buttresses.  The 
.architects  are  Messrs.  Carpenter  & Ingelow.  At 
: present  the  dining-hall,  the  offices,  the  west  wirg, 
and  a portion  of  the  south  wing  are  all  that  are 
completed.  An  illustration  of  the  southern  front  of 
the  quadrangle  and  of  the  southern  side  of  the  dining 
! ball  appeared  in  our  issue  for  January  30,  1892. 

1.  Board  School,  Morley,  Yorks. — The  corner- 
stones in  connexion  with  the  new  Board  schools  in 
Bridge-street,  Morley,  were  laid  on  the  7th  inst. , by 
Councillor  C.  Scarth.  The  schools  are  being  built 
from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Holton  & Fox, 
Dewsbury.  They  are  designed  on  the  central  hall 
principle,  and  consist  of  a mixed  school  for  688  boys 
land  gills,  and  an  infants’  school  for  550  scholars. 
:iThe  total  cost  of  the  schools,  not  inclujing  the  site, 
twill  be  about  8.000/. 

I Restoration  ok  Tower,  Bonvilston  Church, 
Glamorganshire.— The  tower  of  Bonvilston 
Church  has  been  taken  in  hand  and  the  work  of 
restoration  has  been  commenced.  The  peal  of  bells 
will  also  be  re-hung.  The  work  of  restoration, 
&c. , has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Charles  B.  Fowler, 
arcnitect,  of  Cardiff,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  W. 
A.  James,  of  Cowbridge. 

New  School,  Gospel  Oak,  Tipton.— On  the 
4th  inst.  seven  memorial  stones  were  laid  in 
jonnexion  with  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Gospel 
Oak,  Tipton  The  building  will  accommodate  275 
children.  Messrs.  Whitehouse  Bros.,  Piinces  End, 
are  the  builders.  Mr.  Edward  Pmcher,  of  West 
Bromwich,  is  the  architect. 

Mission  Hall,  Pershore,  Worcestershire. 
—The  foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a 
IMission  Hall  at  Pershore.  Plans  were  prepared  by 
ilJlr.  W.  Lunn,  architect,  of  Malvern,  and  the  con- 
ractors  are  Messrs.  Nicholas  Brothers,  of  Pershore. 
The  mission  buildings  will  consist  of  a main  hall, 
i°  ft.  by  24  ft  with  an  apse  at  the  south  end  which 
vill  form  a kind  of  chancel,  and  will  be  screened 
iff;  while  there  will  be  also  provided  a class-room 
nd  a scullery. 

Theatre  Royal,  .Glasgow.  — The  Theatre 
<oyal,  Glasgow,  which,  six  months  ago,  was  all  but 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  has  just  been  rebuilt  and 
■nopened.  In  the  main  the  former  arrangement  of 
le  house  has  been  followed  in  the  new  building. 
>n  the  ground-floor  there  are  the  stalls  and  pit ; the 
ress  circle  and  the  family  circle  occupy  the  first 
loor;  and  the  second  and  third  floors  are 
jespectively  the  upper  circle  and  gallery.  A few  of 
the  principal  changes  on  the  former  theatre  are:  — 
he  lowering  of  the  roof  of  the  auditorium  by  some 
5 it.  or  16  ft.,  the  lessening  of  the  depth  of  the 
tage  by  10  ft. , and  the  addition  of  that  space  to  the 
oorage  of  the  pit,  the  insertion  of  two  proscenium 
rails  between  the  stage  and  the  auditorium,  and  the 
widening  of  the  proscenium  itself.  Special  provision 
Is  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire.  The  two 
iroscenium  walls  are  separated  by  a space  of  ro  ft., 
nd  the  roofs  of  the  auditorium  and  the  stage  are 
ompletely  dissevered.  In  front  of  ihe  s'age  also  a 
tre-res, sting  curtain  has  been  fitted  up.  In  addition 
to  this,  water  from  the  mains  is  laid  with  hydrants 
.m  to  every  floor  of  the  theatre  and  the  stage.  The 
1 :on  curtain  can  be  lowered  in  littleover  half  I minute 
nd  is  worked  by  hydraulic  power.  The  stage  is 
P;1"  depth,  by  72  ft.  in  width.  It  js  also  con- 
structed wit  h every  mechanical  contrivance,  and  no  gas 
das  been  laid  on  to  any  part.  On  either  side  of  the  prn- 
Icenmm  there  are  three  stage-boxes-one  on  the  stalls 
.fevel,  one  on  the  d.ess  circle  level,  and  another  on 
t^e  upper  circle  levd-flanked  by  solid  Corinthian 
liillars,  which  bear  an  arch  spanning  the  pro- 
teenmm.  A gilded  frame  encloses  the  stage  opening 
.nd  m !hf>  frm  ,.r  . u _ > ° r .t’1 


who  have  been  associated  with  the  construction  of 
the  theatre  : — Morrisnn  & Mason,  Glasgow,  general 
contractors  ; James  Morrison,  carpenter  and  joiner  ; 
R.  A.  M Gilvry,  plasterer;  John  Orr  & Sons, 
painters  ; William  Anderson,  plumber  and  gasfitter; 
W.  Meikle  & Sons,  glaz:ers  ; Edward  Bell,  of  Lon- 
don, painting,  decorating,  and  gilding ; James 
Coombe  & Son,  of  Glasgow,  heating  and  warming  ; 
Strode  & Co.,  sunlight ; Claude  Hamilton  ( Limited), 
of  Glasgow,  electric  lighting;  E.  & E.  Taylor,  of 
London,  fire- resisting  curtain.  Mr.  Andrew  Cavers 
has  been  clerk  of  works. 

Business  Premises,  Sheffield.— New  premises 
have  been  erected  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hovey  at  the 
corner  of  Angel-street  and  Castle-street,  Sheffield. 
The  new  premises  have  a frontage  of  62  ft.  to  Angel- 
street  and  40  ft.  to  Castle-street,  and  they  comprise 
three  sets  of  shops.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with 
ashlar  stone-dressings,  and  above  the  fourth  floor  is 
a large  turret,  facing  Snig  Hill.  The  building  has 
been  erected  from  the  plans  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Flockton  & Gibbs,  architects, 
Sheffield. 

Court  House  Extensions,  Sheffield.— The 
old  Town  Hall  or  Court  House,  Sheffield,  which 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Castle-street  and  Wain- 
gate,  is  now  being  enlarged.  In  a short  report 
prepared  some  months  since,  Messrs.  Flockton  & 
Gibbs,  the  architects,  stated  that  the  new  building 
provides  for  an  additional  court  53  ft.  by  33  ft., 
about  the  same  size  as  the  existing  large  court,  and 
similarly  arranged  and  furnished  in  oak  ; having  a 
large  corridor  for  waiting  witnesses,  a solicitors' 
room,  and  a room  for  consultation,  all  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  entered  from  the  far  end  of  the 
existing  ground  floor  hall.  Addi  ional  offices  will 
also  be  provided  for  the  stipendiary  magistrates  and 
the  magistrates'  rlerk,  and  a large  room,  about  the 
same  size  as  the  present  grand  jury  room,  will  be 
provided  for  the  magistrates.  The  magistrates' 
entrance  is  to  be  enlarged  and  made  more  impor- 
tant, and  will  have  a suitable  entrance-hall  and  an 
improved  staircase.  Under  the  court  there  will  be 
twenty  lock-up  cells  for  prisoners,  and  two  large 
cells  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  all  in  easy  cim- 
munication  with  the  existing  and  the  new  courts. 
A covered  van-way  passing  under  the  court,  and 
through  the  building  from  Waingate  to  Castle  Green, 
will  admit  of  prisoners  being  removed  from  the  cells 
to  the  prison-van  in  privacy.  The  caretaker's  house 
will  be  in  Waingate.  with  communication  to  all  parts 
of  the  building.  The  ventilating  arrangements  for 
the  new  building  provide  3,000  cubic  leet  of  fresh 
air  for  each  person  per  hour.  The  place  will  be 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes  in  the  basement,  mixed 
with  cold  air  to  the  required  temperature,  and  driven 
by  a fan  into  the  court  and  other  rooms.  The  foul 
air  will  be  drawn  out  by  another  fan.  With  respect 
to  the  cells,  the  only  improvement  on  the  old  ones  is 
the  substitution  of  glazed  brick  surface  for  white- 
washed walls.  The  architects  estimate  the  cost  of 
the  new  buildings  at  17.000/.,  and  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  acceptance  of  a tender 
amounting  to  15  684/.,  including  building,  heating, 
and  lighting,  and  all  the  permanent  fittings.  Access 
to  the  new  court  will  be  up  a short  flight  of  stairs  at 
the  further  end  of  the  hall.  At  the  top  of  the  steps 
be  a wide  corridor  with  accommodation  for 
waiting  witnesses  on  one  side,  and  solicitors’  and 
other  looms  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  new  couit 
will  be  space  for  the  general  public,  not  only  in  the 
well  of  the  court,  but  in  the  galleries  round  the 
room.  The  walls  of  the  new  court  will  be  covered 
with  a blue  stone  dado,  with  ornamental  blue  stone 
pediments  and  plaster  cornices.  The  fittings,  both 
in  the  court,  in  the  various  rooms,  and  in  the  large 
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tself  is  Sa  circle  'urronnrWt  buiId'n£-  Tbe  ceiling  rooms  of  the  Cardiff  Free  Library  extension,  though 
divided  into  eipht"  by  3 ^e^orated  cornice  sufficiently  complete  to  allow  of  some  of  the  meet- 
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cade  of  fibrous  plaster  by  Messrs.  Jackson  c.  „w. 

'.if  London.  The  general  scheme  of  colouring 
vhite  and  gold  for  the  structural  parts,  ’ ' 
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nade  of  fihr.-.ns  r,locfAA' AT are  . thls  week,  are  not  entirely  finished,  and  the  formal 
Af  London  The  funeral  \rh»S'  ksoa  & ,Son?'  I opening  of  the  building  has  been  delayed  for  a short 
vhite  and  eold  for  t^>  ci?i,ACheime  °f  coI°u,[ng  1S  , time.  The  external  portion  is,  however,  practically 
coloured  nlnci/°^th.u!  _1_Parts;  and  cherry-  completed,  except  as  to  the  Working-street  front  of 
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■s  a waim  tT  co«a  AA  !,■  COl°ur  ad?plpd  ,he  building  in  the  Hayes  contains  a colonnade  of 
sccommodat  on  in  h.  it  d,sP°?]1'°"  °'  «>=  columns  in  Portland  stone  on  the  first  floor,  or 
ixistirig  arraneement  has  'h  a formfI,>’‘  reference  library  story.  On  Saturday  last  week  two 
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arcades  filled  in  wiih  oiLcS  arranged  m a serH;s  single  blocks  of  Portland  stone,  and  they  are  about 
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F.-C  PhiDDs'nf't  AlTfmly  hl  electricity.  There  are  two  small  figures  on  either  hand— the  one 
fhe  following  are ’tie  ramesnf the.  arch'tect-  a reader,  and  the  other  a scrivener— which,  with 
are  tie  names  of  the  various  firms  flaming  braziers,  typify  Literature  and  Learning 


also  emblematised  in  the  arch  below  by  a lamp  and 
torches  flanking  an  open  book,  in  front  of  which 
is  the  Mirror  of  Truth.  In  various  places  in 
the  fronts  a feature  of  some  interest  has 
been  introduced  in  the  carving — viz.,  a series 
of  representations  of  the  early  marks  of  the 
great  European  printers.  Many  of  these  have 
been  supplied  from  a collection  of  early  specimens 
of  printing  and  printers'  maiks  formed  several  years 
ago  by  the  architect.  The  series  commences  with 
the  devices  of  William  Gaxton,  the  first  English 
printer,  and  his  successor,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  on 
the  left  and  right  of  the  chief  entrance  respectively. 
Between  these  are  the  serpent  and  olive  branch  of 
Robert  Estienne,  of  Paris,  and  the  Pegasus  of  Andre 
Wechel.  Further  on  is  the  globe  of  the  Elzevirs, 
of  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  and  on  the  angle 
towards  Wharton-street  the  twin  shields  and  mono- 
grams of  Fust  and  Schoeffer  (with  Gutenberg),  the 
first  printers.  In  the  Hayes  front  are  the  Aldine 
anchor  and  dolphin  of  Venice  ; the  hand  and  com- 
passes of  Christopher  Plantin,  of  Antwerp,  and  on 
the  Working-street  angle  tbe  Adam  and  Eve  of 
Phillipe  de  Giunta,  of  Florence.  Elsewhere  appear 
the  marks  of  Thomas  Vautrollier,  Richard  Pynson, 
and  John  Day.  Places  have  been  reserved  in  the  in- 
complete portion  of  the  Working-street  front  for  the 
marks  of  two  Welshmen  printers — Richard  Johnes 
and  another.  Most  of  the  carvings  above  described 
are  in  white  Portland-stone,  but  yellow  Ham-stone 
has  also  been  used  in  places,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
fronts  are,  otherwise,  of  Bath-stone  from  the  Combe 
Down  Quarries.  The  Hayes  front  is  crowned  by  a 
colossal  bust  of  Minerva,  as  goddess  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  with  the  owls  as  her  attributes  on  either 
band.  On  the  pedestal  under  the  bust  is  an  open 
book.  A large  tympanun  of  semicircular  shape  in 
the  centre  of  the  front  contains  a bas-relief  group, 
emblematising  Literature,  the  seated  female  figure 
of  Literature  holding  a lighted  torch,  with  two 
Cupidon  figures,  one  inscribing  a scroll,  and  repre- 
senting Caligraphy  with  the  hour-glass  of  Time, 
and  the  other  representing  printing  by  using  a 
pad  on  a t>pe-frame,  and  near  it  the  beehive  of 
industiy. 

Church,  Ystrad  Rhondda. — The  corner-stone 
of  a new  church  for  Ystrad  Rhondda  has  just  been 
laid.  The  church  will  accommodate  480,  and  the 
cost  will  be  3500/.  The  plans,  &c.,  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Biuce  Vaughan,  Cardiff, 
and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  A.  J.  Howell  & Co., 
Cardiff. 

Schools,  Dublin. — On  the  10th  inst.  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin  opened  the  new  schools  in  Augh- 
rim-street.  There  ate  three  large  schoolrooms — 
one  for  girls,  one  for  boys,  and  an  infant  school,  and 
in  addition  there  are  class-rooms,  &c.  The  cost  of 
the  building  exceeds  4,000/.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Doolin,  M.A. 

Wesleyan  Sunday-School,  Scarborough. — 
On  Tuesday  the  memorial-stones  of  the  new  Sunday- 
school  to  be  built  in  connexion  with  the  West- 
borough  Wesleyan  Chapel  were  laid.  The  building  is 
situated  at  the  rear  of  the  present  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Westborougb,  and  fronts  to  Belle  Vue  Parade.  It 
will  consist  of  a central  hall,  46  ft.  by  46  ft.,  with 
galleries  on  three  sides,  three  class-rooms,  about 
11  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in.  each,  a young  men's  room, 

2 1 ft.  by  18  ft.  6 in.,  and  a book  store  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  five  class-rooms  on  the  first  floor,  one 
19ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  four  about  11  ft.  6 in.  by  13  ft.  6 in., 
which  latter  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  thrown  into 
the  gallery  when  needed  to  add  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  central  hall.  In  the  basement,  lavatory 
accommodation  for  both  sexes  will  be  provided. 
The  boys'  entrance  will  be  on  the  western  and  the 
girls'  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  building.  Each  will 
have  an  ou’er  lobby,  and  an  inner  lobby  communi- 
cating with  tbe  northern  end  of  the  chapel ; also 
staircases  giving  access  to  the  first  floor  class-rooms, 
the  gallery  of  the  central  hall,  and  the  chapel 
galleries.  There  will  be  a third  entrance  in  Belle 
Vue  Parade  communicating  directly  with  the  young 
men's  room.  The  elevations  will  be  of  a character 
to  harmonise  with  the  chapel,  and  outside  facings 
will  be  buff  pressed  bricks,  with  dressings  of 
Cloughton  stone.  The  centrall  hall  will  have  an 
open  wood  roof,  ceiled  at  the  collar-beam.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  William  Watson,  of  Wakefield, 
and  tbe  contractors  Messrs.  Bastiman  & Sons  for 
the  bricklayers',  masons',  and  plasterers'  trades ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Hargreaves  for  slating  ; Mr.  George 
Scales  for  carpenters'  and  joiners’  work  ; Messrs. 
Thomas  Craven  & Son  for  plumbing  and  glazing ; 
Messrs.  Appleby  & Brogden  for  ironwork ; and 
Mr.  Harry  Jackson  for  painting ; all  of  Scar- 
borough. The  contracts  amount  to  2,500/. 

Schools,  Droitwich.  — New  schools  at  Win- 
nett's-lane  and  at  the  Holloway.  Droitwich,  were 
opened  on  the  5th  inst.  by  Lord' Hampton.  These 
schools  have  cost  2.600/.,  with  the  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  old  ones  at  the  Holloway.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  new  schools  at  Winnett’s-lane  is  Mr.  Louis 
Sheppard.  The  schools  are  built  of  red  brick  and 
stone  facings.  The  Winnett's-lane  school  will 
accommodate  184  infants,  and  the  Holloway  schools 
with  the  additions  245  boys,  230  girls,  and  142 
infants.  The  builders  of  the  Winnett’s  - lane 
schools  are  Messrs.  Smallwood,  of  Wootern 
Wawen,  and  of  the  Holloway,  Messrs.  Emuss  & 
Harris,  Droitwich. 
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Sewerage  Schemes  for  Chester-le-Street 
Rural  District  Council.— At  a meeting  of  this 
Council,  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  it  was  agreed  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Sewerage  Com- 
mittees for  two  schemes  of  main  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal  to  be  constructed  forthwith,  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  Durham  County  Council,  per 
plans  and  estimates  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  Balfour, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  first 
scheme  embraces  the  whole  of  the  villages  within  the 
townships  of  Pelton,  Ouston,  and  Urpeth,  also  the 
village  of  Chester  Moor,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
town  of  Chester-le-Street,  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  19,500,  and  comprises  20^  miles  of  main 
sewers  of  24  in.,  21  in.,  18  in.,  15  in.,  12  in.,  and 
9 in.  fireclay  pipes  and  appurtenances,  at  a cost  of 
15,030/. ; and  for  sewage  disposal  works  by  chemical 
precipitation  and  filtration,  in  conjunction  with 
intermittent  land  filtration,  at  a cost  of  5,500/. 
The  second  scheme  embraces  the  whole  ot  the 
villages  within  the  townships  of  Washington  and 
Usworth,  also  the  village  of  Pattinsontown  in 
Barneston  township,  and  Eighton  Banks  in  Lamesley 
township,  as  well  as  houses  in  a small  portion  of 
the  town  of  Gateshead  having  the  watershed  to  the 
river  Wear,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  12,500, 
and  comprises  18^  miles  of  fireclay  pipe  main  sewers 
varying  from  21  in.  to  9 in.  diameter,  and  appur- 
tenances, at  a cost  of  13,000/.  This  amount  includes 
outfall  subsiding  tanks. 

Sewage  Overflow  at  Westminster.  — A 
deputation  of  tradesmen  and  residents  of  Rochester- 
row,  Westminster,  waited  upon  Mr.  de  Rutzen,  at 
the  Westminster  Police  Court,  on  the 9th  inst.,  for  his 
advice  as  to  sewage  overflows  into  the  basements  of 
their  houses.  One  of  the  applicants,  a coffee-house 
keeper,  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  one  recent  storm 
he  had  18  in.  of  sewage  in  his  kitchens,  and  the 
stench  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  death  of  one  of 
his  children.  He  had  been  obliged  to  send  the  re- 
mainder of  his  family  away,  and  it  nothing  was  done 
he  did  not  see  how  he  could  continue  to  conduct  his 
business.  He  and  his  neighbours  had  experienced 
no  less  than  five  inundations  of  sewage  in  a year  and 
nine  months.— Mr.  de  Rutzen  referred  the  applicants 
to  the  sanitary  inspector.  If  they  got  no  satisfaciion 
from  him  they  could  renew  their  complaint. — Further 
representation  was  made  to  Mr.  de  Rutzen  by 
Rochester-row,  Westminster,  tradespeople  as  to  the 
annoyance  and  injury  to  health  from  sewage  over- 
flows on  the  occasion  of  severe  storms.  A com- 
plainant said  that  the  Sanitary  Inspector  came  to  his 
house  and  had  a look  round,  and  the  process  had 
been  repeated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary 
Committee  and  the  Foreman  of  Sewers.  Nothing, 
however,  in  the  way  of  remedy  had  been  attempted. 
— Mr.  de  Rutzen  said  he  bad  already  suggested  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  he 
would  send  one  of  the  warrant  officers  to  the  Vestry 
Office  to  state  that  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  every- 
thing possible  would  be  done  to  minimise  a nuisance 
of  so  very  serious  a nature. 

Sewage  Scheme,  Great  Ayton,  Yorkshire. 
— The  Parochial  Committee  of  Great  Ayton  have 
awarded  the  first  premium  to  Mr.  Harry  W.  Taylor, 
C.E.,  of  Newburn,  for  his  Sewage  Disposal  scheme, 
embracing  the  Universal  system  (the  “Ives” 
patents),  and  a loan  to  carry  out  the  work  is  to  be 
applied  for. 

Sanitation  at  Quarry  Bank,  Stafford- 
shire. — A meeting  of  the  Quarry  Bank  District 
Council  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  wbex  Mr. 
Billingham  drew  attention  to  the  severe  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  asked  if  summonses  had 
been  issued  against  persons  who  had  not  closed 
condemned  wells.  Mr.  Sidaway  (Inspector  of 
Nuisances)  said  the  wells  had  not  yet  been  closed. 
It  lay  with  the  Clerk  to  summon  persons.  The 
Chairman  told  the  Inspector  that  the  orders  of  the 
Council  were  to  be  enforced  and  summonses  issued. 
Mr.  Smith  drew  attention  to  an  open  sewer  between 
Quarry  Bank  and  Birch  Coppice,  where  the  sewage 
of  a great  part  of  the  district  was  carried.  A Mem- 
ber : It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a death-trap. 
It  was  unanimously  decided  to  place  pipes  in  it  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  Medical  Officer  reported  a 
death-rate  of  20^57  per  1,000.  compared  with  i8-85 
last  year.  During  the  month  68  cases  of  infectious 
diseases  had  been  notified,  viz.,  29  fresh  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  38  scarlet  fever,  and  one  erysipelas. 
He  had  made  an  inspection  of  the  whole  of 
Sheffield-street,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the 
water  supply.  He  considered  that  the  wells  in  the 
district  were  quite  unfit  for  domestic  use.  Twelve 
samples  of  water  had  been  analysed,  and  in  every 
case  be  found  the  water  unfit  lor  drinking.  In  one 
instance  a cesspool,  after  rain,  emptied  itself  into 
the  well,  and  people  had  to  cover  up  their  faces  to 
avoid  the  sickening  effluvia  from  it.  Ashpits  he 
found  contaminated  with  typhoid  poison,  uncovered, 
and  full  of  liquid  manure.  The  smell  in  many  cases 
was  simply  awful,  whilst  he  also  found  a well  with  a 
tub  of  pig-swill  three  yards  from  it,  and  no  doubt 
when  there  was  rain  this  swill  washed  into  the  well. 
In  Vine-street  he  found  wells  contaminated  with 
organic  matter,  and  these  should  be  closed.  There 
had  been  fourteen  cases  of  infectious  diseases  in  the 
hospital,  and  two  patients  had  died  there.  The 


case  of  typhoid  fever  was  discovered  contained  water 
that  was  unfit  for  use.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Wharf  Pier,  Plymouth. — The  Phcenix  Wharf 
Pier,  built  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Cattewater, 
Plymouth,  was  opened  on  the  10th  inst.  by  the 
Mayor  of  Plymouth  (Mr.  W.  Law).  Built  of  con- 
crete blocks,  the  structure  is  70  it.  long  by  45  ft. 
wide,  with  a wooden  platform  projecting  beyond 
the  masonry  and  supported  on  iron  columns.  On 
either  side  is  a long  flight  of  steps,  also  resting  on 
iron  columns.  Both  these  landing-places  are 
carried  out  into  deep  water,  enabling  passengers 
to  land  at  all - states  of  the  tide.  The  pier  is 
approached  from  Commercial-road  by  means  of  a 
fight  of  steps  and  a gangway,  8 ft.  wide,  extending 
a distance  of  no  ft.,  as  it  is  intended  chiefly  for 
steamer-traffic.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  George  Shellabear,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
G.  D.  Bellamy,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Cor- 
poration, and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  C. 
Winnicott,  clerk  of  works. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
France. — It  is  announced  that  the  Sultan  has 


The  site  is  near  the  Central  Customs  Station,  and  1 
the  approaches  have  been  very  carefully  thought;  J 

out. A new  pumping-station  for  the  waterworks- 't 

is  to  be  erected  at  Vienna  at  a cost  of  25,000/.,.!; 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  water  supply  in  thel.i 
higher  districts  of  the  city. 

Austrian  Light  Railways.  — The  yiennax* 
Freie  Presse  publishes  some  interesting  particulars^ 
as  to  the  progress  of  light  railways  in  Austria.:), 
The  Austrian  Parliament  sanctioned  forty-sevens 
new  lines  during  the  last  two  sessions,  and  in: 
most  cases  the  authorisation  was  quickly  followed  byb 
the  commencement  ot  the  works  in  question.  There ^ 
are  also  some  twelve  light  railways  in  course  of  con-M 


struction  for  which  concessions  were  obtained  at  an;J 

'ie  : 


earlier  date.  It  would  lead  too  far  to  name  thef 
various  lines  sanctioned,  with  their  cost,  &c.,  but  onll 
looking  through  the  lists  we  find  that  twenty  of  thesefl 
lines  are  being  constructed  in  Bohemia,  and  thatjl 
the  average  cost  of  the  lines  is  200,000/.,  and  thataj 
the  average  length  is  about  fifteen  English  miles.  || 


promised  a contribution  of  500,000  francs  towards 
the  cost  of  the  new  mosque  which  is  to  be  built  in 

Paris  from  the  designs  of  M.  Saladin. A new 

street,  which  will  bear  the  name  of  “Square  de 
l’Opera,"  is  to  be  formed  in  Paris  on  the  sue  of  the 
Eden  Theatre,  which  has  just  been  demolished.  It 

will  connect  with  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

M.  Moreau,  the  architect,  has  nearly  completed  the 
new  abattoir  which  has  been  in  progress  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  to  replace  the  abattoirs  ot  Ville- 
juif  and  Gravelle.  The  cost  of  this  great  undertaking 

will  probably  amount  to  12,800,000  francs. A new 

church  is  shortly  to  be  built  at  Clichy,  to  replace  the 
old  one,  which  dated  from  1612,  and  with  which  St. 

Vincent  de  Paul  was  connected. The  work  of 

restoration  is  to  be  commenced  next  month  at  the 
church  of  Bougival,  an  important  monument,  the 
nave  of  which  dates  from  ihe  thirteenth  century  ; 
the  bell-tower  being  still  older.  Nearly  600,000 

francs  is  to  be  spent  on  the  work The 

exhibition  organised  by  the  Socidid  des  Amis 
des  Arts  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  is  10  be  opened 
on  November  3,  to  close  on  the  29th  of 

the  same  month. An  International  Exhibition  of 

Arts  and  Industries  is  being  organised  at  Poitiers  for 
the  piesent  month.  It  is  held  in  the  blossac  Park. 

In  the  process  of  demolition  of  the  foi  tifications 

at  Arras  an  old  tower  has  been  discovered  of  the  date 
of  the  tenth  century,  in  which,  according  to  a tradi- 
tion, Jeanne  d’Are  was  confined  in  1430. Ihe 

town  of  Toulouse  is  about  to  construct  a new  bridge 

over  the  Garonne  at  Portet. It  is  announced 

that  a statue  of  Gambetta  is  shortly  to  be  erected  at 
Bordeaux,  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  a statue 
ofNapol6on  III.  In  the  same  city  the  monument 
to  President  Carnot  will  in  a few  weeks  be  erected 

on  the  Place  Richelieu. A new  hospital  is  to  be 

erected  at  Rodez,  at  a cost  of  300,000  irancs. An 

asylum  lor  convalescents  is  to  be  erected  at  Havre, 
through  the  liberality  of  M.  Kcrdyeck,  a wealthy 

merchant  of  that  town. The  death  is  announced, 

at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  of  M.  Alphonse  Pascal 
Estienne,  painter,  ana  also  director  ot  the  magazine 
entitled  L' Europe  Artiste. 

Austria.  — The  Austrian  Budget  for  1896, 
which  has  now  been  published,  gives  the  pro- 
fessors and  tutors  of  the  technical  colleges  cause 
for  complaint.  Whilst  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  salaries  of  the  lower  grades  of 
the  Government  servants,  the  members  of  the 
learned  professions  have  not  been  thought  of. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  engi- 
neering and  architecture  throughout  Austria,  and 
one  of  the  ways  towards  progress  will  be  the 
retention  of  first-class  masters  in  the  technical 

institutions. It  has  been  decided  to  hold  a large 

agricultural  exhibition  at  Vienna  next  year.  There 
will  be  a section  for  models  and  plans  of  archi- 
tectural buildings,  model  dairies,  &c. , and  also  for 
bop-kilns,  breweries,  &c. The  Hungarian  Govern- 

ment has  decided  to  construct  a winter  harbour 
at  Pressburg,  on  the  River  Danube.  The  plans  of 
the  new  works  show  that  the  harbour  will  have 
accommodation  for  eighty  tug-boats  of  400  tons  each. 
There  will  be  unloading  quarries  with  warehouses, 
&c.,  and  the  preliminary  vote  already  passed 

figures  at  40,000/. We  regret  to  announce  the 

death  of  Herr  Karl  Kayser  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 
Herr  Kayser,  who  was  a well-known  figure  in  the 
Austrian  Art  circles,  acted  as  Court  Architect  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  Irom  1864  to  1867, 
and  was  engaged  on  various  restorations,  and  some 
palaces  in  that  country.  On  his  return  to  Vienna 
he  held  a number  of  important  commissions  for 
town  houses,  and  mansions  for  the  Austrian 
aristocracy,  and  also  restored  many  of  the  historical 

country  seats  in  the  country. We  also  regret  to 

record  the  death  of  Herr  E.  Kaiser,  ihe  painter, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Herr  Kaiser 
was  well  known  in  this  country,  and  held  com- 
missions, if  we  remember  rightly,  for  the  Arundel 

Society  to  copy  works  of  old  masters. The  plans 

of  the  new  central  station  for  the  proposed  Metro- 
politan railway  at  Vienna  are  now  on  view  at  the 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wood  versus  Asphalte  Pavements.— Like! 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Marylebone,  the  St.!.: 
Pancras  Vestry  are  substituting  wood  for  graniteu 
setts  and  macadam  in  remaking  the  roads  unden 
their  control,  and  most  of  the  leading  thoroughfares! 
in  St.  Pancras  have  now  been  paved  with  wood.. 
The  hard  and  non-absorbent  woods  are  now  being: 
mainly  used.  A proposal  to  pave  Francis-streefk 
Tottenham  Court-road,  with  asphalte  instead  ofij 
wood  was  almost  unanimously  rejected  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry,  Mr.  Purchese, 
chairman  of  the  Works  Committee,  remarking  that 
it  had  been  demonstrated  that  asphalted  pavements/ 
were  the  most  slippery  and  dangerous  of  alii 
pavements,  and  it  was  positive  cruelty  to  horses  ton 
use  asphalte  as  road-paving  material.  Observations; 
of  the  relative  slipperiness  of  asphalte,  granite,  and 
wood  had  been  made  in  the  City  during  fifty  con- 
secutive days  at  the  instance  of  the  City  Engineer.: 
During  those  fifty  days  1,066  accidents  occurred  orr 
asphalte,  7x9  on  granite,  and  542  on  wood  pave- 
ment. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society.— .About 
sixty  members  of  this  Society  met  on  the  6th  inst.  at 
Nunnington,  about  four  miles  from  Helmsley.  Thel 
first  visit  was  made  to  the  church,  which  has  a 
history  connected  with  that  Lari  of  Morton  who  was 
a brother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  by  whom 
it  probably  was  founded.  There  is  a very  curious 


tablet  in  the  church  to  Thomas  Jackson,  a famous 
jockey  of  last  century,  and  which  says  none,  however 


— — f Town  Hall.  The  lines  run  in  a cutting,  and  the 

others  were  recovering.  A well  near  where  the  first  j station  will  hence  also  be  below  the  street  level. 


humble  of  birth,  need  despair  of  glory,  such  as  the!) 
said  Thomas  won  at  Newmarket.  From  Nunning- 
ton, waggonettes  took  the  party  to  Sionegrave/ 
where  Mr.  Bilson  described  the  church,  whb  itsil 
beautiful  screen  of  the  time  of  Laud,  1637.  I his  is! 
one  of  the  very  few  in  the  county  which  escaped! 
destruction,  for  strict  orders  came  from  Parliament! 
that  all  were  to  be  destroyed.  Canon  Greenwelhfl 
then  described  the  ancient  cross  in  the  church.  which# 
he  dated  about  the  tenth  century,  and  which  he  said! 
was  no  doubt  a memorial-cross  to  someone.  From>.< 
thence  a short  visit  was  paid  to  Oswaldkirk,  and: 
then  the  party  drove  off  to  Gilling  Castle,  which  has< 
lately  been  sold  by  the  Fairfax-Cbolmleys  10  MrJI 
Wilson,  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  York.  The  dining-room® 
of  the  castle  was  described  as  the  most  beautifflM 
Elizabethan  room  in  existence,  owing  to  the  stained# 
glass  that  it  contains.  The  day's  excursion  was  J 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  Secret  ary  oi  |! 
the  Society. — Leeds  Mercury.  |l 

Memorial  Obelisks,  Hawick.— On  the  7th" 
inst.,  at  the  site  of  Henlawsbiel,  on  the  Caverst 
estate,  a few  miles  from  Hawick,  a granite  obelisk^ 
marking  the  spot  whereon  stood  tne  cottage  in-::- 
habited  by  the  parents  of  Dr.  John  Leyden,  poet 
and  Oriental  scholar,  was  unveiled  at  Denholm.  Ort 
the  same  day  a tablet  in  the  wall  of  the  cottagati 
where  Leyden  was  born  was  uncovered.  The  sculp-: 
ture  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Robert  Robson,  01 1 

Hawick.  , HI 

Trade  Notice. — Mr.  A.  G.  Wright,  formerly! 
ail  ironfounder  at  Rotherham,  and  who  ha-  been; 
connected  with  Geo.  Wright  A:  Co.  and  Geo.  W righta 
& Sons,  and  other  London  firms,  has  opened  an 
office  at  53,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  as  an 
engineer  and  ironfounder.  Al] 

Hadrian’s  Wall.— The  excavations  promotedii 
by  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  -Archaeo- 
logical Society,  along  the  line  of  Hadrian's  Wall,, 
have  just  come  to  an  end.  One  very  important  and; 
interesting  discovery  has  been  made  at  Appletree,: 
about  a mile  west  of  the  Roman  fort  of  Biidoswald. 

( Amboglanna).  It  has  long  been  observed  that  at: 
this  spot  a deep  fosse  interposes  i'self  for  nearly  a 
mile  between  the  Wall  and  the  Vallum,  running 
roughly  parallel  to  these  two  works,  but  finally, 
running  into  the  Wall  about  a mile  and  a half  irom 
Birdoswald.  No  one  has  professed  to  explain  the. 
existence  of  this  fosse.  Usually  it  has  been  held  to: 
be  a “first  shot"  for  the  line  of  the  wall,  after-, 
wards  altered.  It  has  now  been  made  certain  than 
this  fosse  is  the  ditch  in  front  of  a turf-wall,  built.i 
like  the  Vallum  of  Antoninus  in  Scotland,  01 
regularly  laid  sods,  and  extending  probably  the 
whole  length  of  the  ditch.  This  is  the  first  tracei 
yet  found  of  a turf-wall  along  the  English  Wall-s 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  clue  given  at 
Appletree  will  result  in  the  detection  of  further 
traces,  or  whether  the  Appletree  turf- wall  is  an 
exception. 

Cardiff  Exhibition,  1896. — As  we  have  already 
stated,  an  Exhibition  on  a large  scale  is  to  be  opened 
at  Cardiff  in  1896.  The  mining  and  engineering 
sections  will  be  very  prominent,  says  the  Western 
Mail,  though,  of  course,  maritime  industries  will  be 
A'ell  represented.  Other  sections  of  the  Exhibition 
Aill  embrace  the  latest  developments  in  electricity, 
n scientific  instruments,  &c.,  whilst  agriculture! 
lorticulture,  sports  and  pastimes  will  not  be  over- 
ooked. 

Penrhyn  Slates. — We  hear  that  the  newly- 
juilt  steamer  Penrhyn,  designed  specially  for 
tarrying  slates  from  the  Penrhyn  Bangor  Slate 
Quarries,  left  Port  Penrhyn  on  the  1st  inst.,  on  her 
naiden  voyage,  consigned  to  the  Slate  Wharf  in 
Bermondsey  Wall,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Roberts, 
Ldlard  &Co.,  where  she  arrived  on  the  6th  inst. 
Hie  steamer  has  been  constructed  so  as  to  facilitate 
fading  and  discharging,  and  carries  an  electric  light 
istallation  in  order  to  illuminate  the  wharf  at  which 
he  delivers.  The  schooners  previously  employed 
ften  took  from  two  to  twelve  weeks.— Mr.  I.  J. 
-tridge,  jun.,  of  Bethnal  Green,  has  just  received  a 
argo  of  Penrhyn  slates  by  the  Penrhyn  steamship, 
'he  steamship  unloaded  her  cargo  of  something 
ke  250,000  slates,  and  started  for  home  in  less 
lan  one  week. 

I Royal  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  Ireland. 
-A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
ociety  of  Antiquarians  of  Ireland  arrived  in  Ferns 
n Monday,  and  after  viewing  the  antiquities  pro- 
dded to  Wexford.  Subsequently  the  fourth 

eneral  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  when 
lere  were  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  Society 
resent.  The  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Drew, 
I.H.A.,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that 
^fortunately  he  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
iniquities  of  Wexford  locality,  but  he  should 
ingratulate  his  fellow  members  on  having 
losen  historical  Wexford  as  the  county  for 
eir  excursion  this  year.  Wexford,  no  doubt, 
is  full  of  arcbceological  lore,  and  an  exceedingly 
teresting  place,  of  which  they  knew  very  little, 
or  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
edings  of  their  Society  he  might  say  that  it  was 
pnded  in  Kilkenny  forty  years  ago,  but  yet  it  was 
;e  of  the  most  youthful  Societies  of  the  present  day. 
e was  glad  to  see  that  the  Society  was  not  looked 
on  as  it  was  in  old  times,  and  that  recently  a new 
ovement  had  sprung  up  in  connexion  with  it,  and 
it  the  ladies  were  taking  an  interest  in  their 
oceedings.  The  Municipalities  had  opened  their 
cords  to  them,  and  private  gentlemen  began  to 
d that  the  records  in  their  houses  were  valuable, 
d consequently  a practically  unlimited  field  was 
sned.  He  congratulated  the  members  on  the 
ccess  of  the  Wexford  excursion,  in  which  nearly 
e hundred  were  taking  part.  They  only  had  at 
csent  an  outline  of  what  Wexford  afforded  to  anti- 
arians,  and  it  only  needed  another  excursion  to 
ible  them  to  be  better  informed.  Rev.  D. 
irpby  then  delivered  a lecture  on  Irish  art,  as 
libited  in  early  Celtic  crosses  and  other  objects, 
istrated  by  lantern  views.  On  Tuesday  some  of 
1 members  of  the  society  left  Wexford  by  an  early 
:n  in  order  to  make  a complete  inspection  of 
sslare  Harbour,  but  the  main  body  left  the  town  at 
'en  o'clock,  and  after  a short  visit  to  the  harbour, 
ch  is  soon  to  become  the  Irish  station  for  another 
ss-channel  service,  proceeded  to  several  places  of 
crest  in  the  barony  of  Forth.  The  perfect  and 
I-preserved  rath  at  Ballytrent  was  first  visited, 
jugheast  Castle,  an  old  Norman  keep,  was  also 
Ived,  after  which  the  party  went  to  St.  Vogue's, 
the  coast  of  Carn,  facing  the  Tuskar  Lighthouse,’ 
l partook  of  luncheon  on  the  rocks.  Lady's 
.nd.  with  its  lake  and  leaning  castle  and  its 
holic  church,  well  repaid  the  antiquarians  for 
tay  of  close  on  an  hour,  and  then  the  party 
ceeded  to  Butlerstown  Castle,  one  of  the  Nor- 
|i  forts  of  South;  Wexford,  which  is  the  seat  of 
Boxwell  family.  Killaine  Castle,  the  residence 
he  A yl  wards,  was  also  viewed,  and  the  party 
ved  in  Wexford  at  about  seven  o'clock.  The 
nal  dinner  of  the  society  took  place  in  White’s 
•el,  after  which  were  submitted  papers  on  " The 
iquity  of  the  Ferns,"  by  Mr.  Philip  Herbert 
e;  "Ancient  Churches  of  the  Town  of  Wex- 
•"  by  Mr.  John  B.  Cullen;  and  "Wexford  in 
Stone  Age,”  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ffrench. 

URVEYORSHIP  Appointment.— Mr.  Oliver  E. 
iter.  Deputy  City  Engineer  and  Survevor  of 
wicli,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  of  St. 
rge  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  in  succession  to  Mr! 

:L  Hiscocks,  C.E.,  who  retires  on  a pension. 

Lasgow  Archeological  Society.  — The 
Jal  excursion  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological 
ety  took  place  on  Tuesday.  Over  twenty 
ibers,  most  of  whom  went  to’  Carlisle  on  Mon- 
night, took  advantage  of  the  excursion.  On 
sday  morning  the  party  were  met  in  the  Tullie- 
ie  Museum  by  the  Worshipful  Chancellor 

;uson,  who,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  conducted  the 
y round  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  castle 
'ing  first  the  external  wall  and  subsequently 
various  inner  works  of  the  keep  built  bv 
am  Rufus.  Thereafter  the  cathedral  was 
where  the  Chancellor  and  his  brother 
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^erguson’  arcbiiect,  gave  a full  account 
ot  the  building,  from  the  early  Roman  remains  in 
the  transept  to  the  early  English  and  fourteenth- 
century  work  of  the  choir,  pointing  out  the  many 
interesting  features  in  the  carved  wood-work  and 
the  early  paintings.  The  excursionists  next  visited 
Gilsland,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Wright.  They  visited  first  a portion  of  the  Roman 
Vail,  showing  from  3 to  4 ft.  in  height  still 
standing,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Vicarage.  Then 
taking  carriages  they  drove  to  Birdoswald,  the 
Roman  station  of  Amboglanna.  The  walls,  gates, 
and  chambers  and  the  interior  of  the  buildings  were 
all  examined,  and  the  altars  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Wright  and  Professor  Pelham,  of  Oxford, 
who  has  superintended  the  making  of  several 
excavations  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  journey 
was  resumed  along  the  line  of  the  Roman 
Wall  to  the  Priory  of  Lanercost,  situated  in  the 
wooded  valley  of  the  Irthing.  The  Rev.  H.  White- 
head  guided  the  party  throughout,  indicating  his 
opinion  that  it  had  originally  been  an  aisleless 
church  of  the  early  Norman  type,  built  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  subsequently  en- 
larged into  a single  aisle  building  which  remained 
little  altered  during  the  greater  part  of  its  effective 
existence  as  a priory.  The  final  stage  of  the  excur- 
sion was  the  brief  passage  from  Lanercost  to 
Naworth  Castle,  the  home  of  the  Dacres  and  the 
Howards,  and  the  centre  of  innumerable  Border 
martial  memories.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
representative  of  the  Howards,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
who  met  the  party,  conducting  them  through  the 
mansion.  The  company  then  drove  from  Naworth 
to  Aaworth  Station,  and  took  the  train  to  Carlisle 
Station,  where  they  dined  in  the  Central  Hotel. 
Mr.  John  Honeyman  was  in  the  chair,  supported  on 
his  right  and  left  by  Chancellor  Ferguson  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ferguson. 


said  it  was  impossible  for  a contractor  on  a large 
I undertaking  to  examine  all  the  stones  immediately 
and  the  defective  ones  could  only  be  discovered  as 
the  stones  were  coursed  and  overhauled.  Through 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  contract,  the  defendants 
had  been  put  to  additional  expense.  He  thought 
that  they  had  made  out  their  case.  Therefore  the 
plaintiff  would  be  sufficiently  compensated  with  the 
amount  paid  into  court,  and  he  gave  judgment  for 
the  defendants  accordingly. 


ALLEGED  INTERFERENCE  WITH  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS  IN  A SCHOOL-HOUSE  : 


LEGAL. 

E.  CHARNOCK  v.  W.  EAVES  & CO. 


At  the  Blackpool  County  Court,  on  the  29th 
ult.,  the  case  of  E.  Charnock  v.  W.  Eaves  & Co. 
came  before  Judge  Coventry.  The  plaintiff,  a 
quarry-master  of  Halifax,  sued  William  Eaves  & 
Co.,  builders,  Blackpool,  to  recover  28/.  19s.  3d., 
being  the  balance  of  an  account  for  stones 
delivered  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendants,  who 
were  the  contractors  for  the  recent  enlargement  of 
the  Blackpool  Catholic  Church,  on  which  work 
the  stones  were  required.  Mr.  C.  W.  Callis 

(Blackpool)  represented  the  defendants,  and  Mr.  E. 
Booth  (Halifax)  appeared  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
defendants  had  paid  18/.  into  court,  and  disputed 
the  balance  of  the  claim.  The  facts  of  the  case, 
as  stated  by  the  plaintiff's  solicitor,  were  that 
Charnock  had  a traveller  named  Marsden,  who 
obtained  an  order  from  the  defendants  for  a few 
trucks  of  pitch-faced  wall  stones,  6 in.  on  the  bed, 
to  be  4s.  9d.  per  super,  yard.  These  stones  were 
duly  supplied.  On  July  10  the  defendants  wrote 
.“  We  shall  require  600  super,  yards  of  wall  stones, 
including  those  you  have  already  sent,  so  kindly  let 
us  have  the  remainder  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
oblige."  No  complaint  was  made  about  the  original 
consignments,  and  the  additional  order  was  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Callis  observed  that  on  July  12  defendants 
wrote  to  plaintiffs  giving  drawings  of  the  stones  he 
was  sending  and  of  those  he  should  have  sent. 

Mr.  Booth : Apparently  there  was  no  contract 
that  the  stones  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  approval 
of  any  architect. 

Mr.  Callis : My  point  is,  we  ordered  stones  to  be 
6 in.  on  the  bed.  Those  supplied  only  averaged 
4 in.,  and  had  to  be  re-cut  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Booth  : I have  no  intimation  of  any  complaint 
being  received,  and  the  goods  were  retained,  and  are 
still  retained,  by  defendants  to  this  day.  And  that 
being  so  I submit  that  they  have  simply  used  the 
quantity  they  wanted,  and  those  they  have  left— 
which  are,  of  course,  the  worst,  having  put  the  best 
into  the  work— they  want  to  return. 

Mr.  Callis  : If  you  look  at  our  letter  of  November  24 
you  will  read  : " You  must  at  once  remove  the  wall 
stones,  which  are  condemned  by  the  architects. 

We  have  used  as  many  as  we  can  ; all  that  we  have 
are  so  bad  we  could  not  do  anything  with  them, 
The  architects  would  not  have  them  put  in." 

Mr.  Booth  maintained  that  in  the  plaintiff's 
contract  nothing  was  said  about  satisfying  the 
architects. 

Evidence  having  been  given  on  both  sides, 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Callis  argued  that  his 
clients  had  acted  very  straightforwardly,  and  even 
generously,  towards  the  plaintiff,  and  had  given 
him  every  opportunity  to  remove  the  stones. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Booth  submitted  that 
there  was  no  mention  to  the  plaintiff  that  the  stones 
were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  clerk  of  works 
therefore  the  fact  that  he  would  not  allow  Mr’ 
Eaves  to  use  the  stones  was  no  reason  why  the 
plaintiff  should  not  be  paid. 

The  judge  said  the  plaintiff  accepted  the  order 
and  therefore  undertook  to  supply  wall-stones  6 in! 
on  the  bed,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  contract 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  As  to  defendants  entering  no 
complaint  about  the  first  consignment,  his  honour 


CASE  IN  THE  VACATION  COURT. 

The  case  of  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  St 
Marys.  Spital-square.  v.  Chillingworlh,  on  Tuesday 
last,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  sitting  as 
, ?at.'£n. Judge,  E being  an  application  by  the 
plaintiffs  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant 
his  servants  and  agents,  until  the  trial  of  the  action’ 
lrom  erecting  or  continuing  the  erection  of  a build- 
ing which  would  interfere  with  certain  ancient 
lights  in  the  plaintiffs'  premises. 

™Mr'nAlexaii.der\  9-P  - who  appeared  with  Mr. 
Martelli,  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  that  his  clients  were 
trustees  of  a trust  deed,  dated  May  28,  1853  which 
was  executed  under  the  authority  of  two  Acts  of 
Parliament,  passed  in  the  present  reign,  for  the 
endowment  of  the  School  of  St.  Mary,  Spital-square 
in  the  [City  of  London,  and  by  the  deed  a piece  of 
land  in  Church-passage  was  conveyed  to  the  trustees 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a school  for  the  parish 
I he  school-house  was  erected  in  1854,  and  there  had 
been  no  alteration  in  the  lights  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  so  that  there  could  be  no  question  about 
their  being  ancient  lights.  The  school-house  con- 
tained seven  ancient  windows  facing  Church- 
passage. 

Mr.  Marten,  Q.C.,  who  appeared  for  the  defen- 
dant, said  that  his  client  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
answering  the  affidavits  filed  on  behalf  of  the  plain- 
tiffs and  as  the  defendant  had  built  up  his  wall  as 
high  as  he  was  going,  he  (Mr,  Marten)  suggested 
that  the  best  course  would  be  for  the  defendant  to 
give  an  undertaking  to  "pull  down”  if  required  to 
do  so  at  the  trial. 

Mr.  Alexander  said  that  the  plaintiffs  could  not 
accept  that.  It  was  a most  serious  matter  for  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Marten  remarked  that  he  was  anxious  that 
there  should  not  be  any  more  expense  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  suggested  that  the  best 
thing  would  be  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  some 
gentleman  of  high  standing  to  say  what  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  Alexander,  in  answer  to  his  Lordship,  said 
,at  n°JhlDP  short  of  an  injunction  would  satisfy  the 
plaintiffs.  It  was  in  the  affidavits  that  the  school- 
house  had  never  had  too  much  light  at  the  best  of 
times.  They  expected  a visit  from  Her  Majesty’s 
inspector  in  November,  and  he  would  shut  up  the 
schools  to  a certainty.  1 

His  Lordship  said  that  he  could  not  possibly 
dispose  of  the  case,  and  suggested  that  the  under- 
taking  proposed  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Marten  would 
be  sufficient  to  guard  the  plaintiffs’  interests 
Mr  Alexander : Your  Lordship  sees  ihat  the 
plaintiffs  have  a public  duty  to  perform.  There  are 
over  400  children  coming  daily  to  the  school. 

His  Lordship  : How  can  you  be  in  a better  posi- 
,tha“  the  undertaking  of  responsible 

people  that,  if  you  turn  out  to  be  right,  every 
obstacle  you  complain  of  will  be  removed  5 3 

Mr.  Alexander  said  that  the  plaintiffs  had  come  to 

offer  °nC  US1°n  that  thCy  COU'd  n0t  fairly  acceP‘ 

Mr  Marten  said  that  he  ought  to  state  that  the 
defendant  had  already  modified  his  plans,  and  the 
plaintiffs  promised  to  tell  him  what  they  wanted 
done,  but  they  had  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Alexander  said  that  he  wished  the  under- 
taking to  state  that  the  defendant  would  not  do 
anything  further  to  interfere  with  the  light  or 
an  to  the  plaintiffs’  premises. 

Mr.  Marten  replied  that  the  case  had  nothing 
o do  with  air.  It  had  been  stated  by  his 
learned  friend  that  there  were  seven  ancient  lights 
m question  but  that  was  a mistake,  as  there  were 
only  six.  The  fan-light  was  not  an  ancient  light 
After  some  further  discussion  his  Lordship  made 
no  order  on  the  motion  on  the  defendant  giving  an 
undertaking  not  to  build  further,  and  to  " pull 
down  if  found  to  be  in  the  wrong  at  the  trial 
Liberty  was  given  to  apply  to  advance  the  trial. 


-4- 


CAPITAL  AND  LA  BO  DP. 


JZA*S™  ^OIlIEKS  Strike.— A general  meeting 
of  the  joiners  and  carpenters  now  on  strike  at  Swan- 
sea was  held  at  the  Working  Men's  Club  there  on 
the  5th  inst.  Mr.  F.  Cbanders,  J.P.  (Manchester), 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  ; Mr.  W.  Matkin,  J.P.  (Liver- 
pool), secretary  of  the  General  Union,  and  County 
Councillor  William  Thorne,  of  the  Gasworkers 
and  Builders  Union,  attended  and  addressed 
the  meeting,  supporting  them  in  their  contentions 
and  assuring  them  of  the  strong  position  of  the 
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unions,  and  their  ability  to  fully  carry  out  the  strike 
Dav  They  further  promised  that  work  should,  if 
necessary,  be  found  in  other  towns  for  every  man 
now  out  It  was  decided  that  the  masters  short  d 
be  again  approached  and  a last  effort  made  to  settle 
the  dispute  amicably. 

Scottish  Building  Trades'  Federation.— 
The  first  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  recently- 
formed  Scottish  Building  Trades  Federation  was 
held  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  rooms  of  the  Building 
Trades'  Exchange,  Glasgow,  Mr.  David  Heron, 
builder,  Edinburgh,  I 'resident,  in  the  chair. 
Members  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  “untty. 
Mr.  James  L.  Selkirk,  was  elected  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  Arrangements  were  mace  tor 
securing  the  affiliation  of  all  trade  associations 
throughout  the  count, y connected  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  budding  trade,  and  also  for  forming 
local  associations  where  .these  did  not .at  P^sent 
exist.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation  was 
fixed  to  take  place  in  Glasgow  on  October  23. 

STRIKE  IN  THE  LONDON  BUILDING  TRADE.-A 
dispute  between  the  employes  of  Messrs.  Mowlem  & 
Burt  and  the  firm  has  just  taken  place.  The 
dispute  commenced  on  account  of  the  employment 
of  a man  who  is  notorious  in  the  trade  for  having 
taken  situations  from  which  the  workmen  had  with- 
drawn on  strike,  and  upon  his.  appearance 
deputation  waited  on  the  employers  representatives 
and  asked  for  his  removal.  This  was  refused,  the 
firm  saving  they  would  stop  work  altogether  rather 
itan  give  way,  and  the  bricklayers  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  more  at  once  stopped  work,  bringing 
out  their  labourers  with  them.  The  works  struck 
are  in  the  City-road. 


Tuesday,  September  17. 


Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  J.  Castell-Evans,  F.I.C.,  on  “Elementary  Physics 
and  Chemistry  : Water.”  IV.  8 p.m. 


Wednesday,  September  18. 


Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution - 
Ordinal  y Meeting  of  the  Members.  8 p.m. 


Friday,  September 
Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). 
Mr.  f.  Castell-Evans,  F.I.C.,  on  “ Elementary  Physics 
and  Chemistry  : The  Chemistry  of  Fuel  and  Combustion. 


hood  formed  of  two  overlapping  pieces  which  afford 
trances  for  wind,  is  arranged  above  the  cone,  and  is  s 
ported  by  a spindle-sleeve  surmounted  by  a cap,  and  tL 
on  a spindle  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  suction-cone.  A weatl 
vane  consisting  of  two  blades,  or  plates,  is  rivetted  t 
upper  part  of  the  hood,  the  said  plates  being  of 
dimensions  and  fixed  at  such  an  angle  that  the  movemt 
of  the  cowl  will  not  be  affected  by  a similar  cowl  applied 


n adjacent  chimney. 


Saturday,  September  5 


Northern  A rchi'cctural  Association. — Visit  to  Messrs, 
Swan  & Hunter's,  Wallsend 


4,s4o.  Fire-Grates  : /.  Marcroft.— This  inyen 
pertains  to  a grate  to  be  used  in  fireplaces  in  additic 
the  ordinary  grate  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  air  s 
underneath  and  behind  the  burning  fuel.  The  gra 
composed  of  a number  of  straight  bars  filled  transvei 
011  a curved  frame,  which  is  provided  with  suitable  h 
for  engaging  with  the  fire-bars  in  from.  . A plate  of 
clay  forms  the  support  at  the  back,  being  placed 
sloping  position 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — Excursion  to  the 
Wirral  Railway  Works.  Sir  D.  Fox,  Chief  Engineer. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 


abstracts  of  specifications. 


Ventilators:  C.  Field. — This  invention 
intended  to  cause  an  up-draught  in  a ventilating  shaft  . 
chimney.  A cone-shaped  piece  is  supported  over, 
cylindrical  shaft  by  means  of  metal  strips,  space  beingi 
for  the  exit  of  smoke  or  air  from  within.  The  coa®l 
top  of  the  shaft  are  encompassed  by  an  outer  case,  ... 
is  suitably  arranged  to  admit  an  upward  draught  front' 


exterior. 


I?  — Paint  : F.  Oliver.— This  patent  relates  to  the 
use  of  a solution  of  liquid  celluloid  instead  of  the  oils.  or 
turpentine  which  usually  form  the  basis  of  common  paint. 
Ordinary  pigments  may  be  added,  or  tte  liquid  may  be 
used  pure.  To  prevent  quick  drying,  a small  quantity  ot 
glycerine  may  be  mixed  with  the  liquid. 

I7  7g7. — Windows  : J.  Kennedy.— The.  invention  deals 
with' a fastener  for  windows  which  allows  the  sashes  to  be 
partly  opened  with  security.  A T-shaped  piece  acts  as  a 
lever  and  is  pivoted  so  that  the  ends  of  the  cross-piece 
engage  with  two  short  bolts.  The  bolts  and  lever  are  fixed 
in  a small  box,  which  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  lower 
sash  in  such  a position  that  the  bolts  may  slide  horizon- 
tally and  come  in  contact  with  stops  which  are  arranged  or 
a strip  of  wood  or  metal  attached  to  the  outer  sash. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  September  13. 


Cnnitarv  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). 

Ttlf  T Castell-Evans.  F.I.C.,on  “ Elementary  Physics  and 
ChemistryS;  the  Atmosphere,  its  Physical  Properties. 
III.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  September  14. 

Architectural  Association— Visit  to  the  Vyne,  near 

Basingstoke. 


18486. — Door-bolts:  O.  Steed. — An  ordinary  bolt, 
square  in  section,  slides  upon  carriers  fixed  to  a metal  plate, 
and  has  a groove  or  slot  across  one  end  which  extends  about 
half  its  depth.  A heart-shaped  plate  is  secured  in  an  eccen- 
tric position,  and  has  its  edge  turned  up  to  fit  in  the  slot  of 
the  bolt.  On  the  plate  being  turned  by  means  or  a handle, 
the  bolt  is  shot  backward  or  forward. 


25  201.— Chimney-Cowls  : H.  John.— Deals  with  a 
cowl  composed  of  several  parts.  A circular  tube  to  be  fixed 
in  the  chimney  is  surmounted  by  a suction-cone  made  of 
two  or  more  segments,  and  provided  with  wind-vane: 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
Aug.  26.-16,007,  T.  Ford,  Chandeliers,  Gaseliers,  ij 
Pendants,  and  Gas-brackets,  &c.  A* 

Aug.  27- — 16,047,  H.  Weatherill,  Fittings  for  Doors  c. 
Windows,  for  Checking  Vibration  and  Banging,  and; 
Closing  same  when  required.— 16,073,  J.  Hickton,  If 
retaining  Windows.  . ij 

Aug.  28.-16,121,  R.  Robinson,  Rain-water  ral 
Stack-pipes  for  Buildings.— 16,138,  T.  Innocent,  Self-clo, 
Hinges.— 16,144,  J-  Oldfield.  Water-waste  Preventers.' 

Aug.  29.-16,177,  A.  Mitchell,  Door-knobs.— 16,-1 
T.  Titley.  Automatic  Multiple  Wood-Turning  MacBI 
16,186,  R.  Smith,  Hand  Levels.— 16,202,  J.  Woo*. 
Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  Pipes,  &c.— 12,234,:; 
Rudebock,  Weather  Strips. 

Aug.  30.-16,262,  E.  Bernard,  Syphon-c'osets.— 10- 
A.  Pinfold,  Closet-seats.— 16.312,  J.  Ross,  and  A.  He 
Paint.— 16,314,  L.  Martin,  Glazed  Brick  or  Ti  e. 

Aug.  31—16,325,  F.  Collins,  Indicating  Bolts  for  Wi 
closets,  ‘.Lavatories,  &c.— 16,327,  J.  Morton  and  R.  J 
bolt,  Kilns  for  Burning  Fire-bricks,  Retorts,  rotteryi 
—16,334,  P.  Birkett,  Fasteners  for  Sashes,  Casern 
Doors,  &c.— 16,337,  Harrison,  Securing  Chimney 
to  Stacks.— 16,339,  F.  Egleton,  Cutter-bracket  for  beci 
O.  G.  and  other  Gutters. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

14,341,  E.  Wauke  and  J.  Hellige,  Holder  for  Casclj 
Windows.-14.634,  E.  Eliot,  Indicating  Device  for  I 
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I Gates.— 14,662,  J.  Hardy,  Valve  Arrangement  for 
ihons  used  in  Cisterns.— 14,815,  G.  Johns,  Cramp  for 
':ht  Wooden  Frames,  &c.— 15,030,  R.  Doenitz,  Venti- 
ng Elbow-pipe  for  Stoves.— 15,042,  S.  Rowley,  Syphon 
.ter-closet. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Often  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

3,^84,  W.  Thomas,  Ventilation.— 19,773,  J-  Biggs, 
dilation  of  Sewers.— 20,371,  'I  he  Simplex  Window 
;ing  Co.  and  P.  Daw,  Bolts  and  Fastenings  for 
ldows,  &c.  20,736,  J.  Stein,  Kilns. 


ME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

IPT.  2. —By  Alfred  Thomas , Pcyer,  Miles:  The 
tE  Mailing  Brewery,  Lewes.  Sussex,  together  with  17 
licand  beer  houses,  f.,  l.and  c.,  16,100 /.  ; “The  Nag's 
d " public-house,  Eynesbury,  Hunts.,  f.,  r.  10/.,  500/.  ; 
’e  Bell  ” beerhouse,  St.  Neots,  Hunts.,  f.,  200/.  ; “ The 
J public-house,  Eaton  Socon,  Beds.,  and  i$  acres,  f., 
7?-,  725^- ! “The  Old  Sun  Inn  ” public-house,  Wy- 
Dn,  Beds.,  and  ij  acres,  f.,  r.  81.,  325/. 

IPTEMBER  3-— By  P.  Hodson:  '12,  Chase  Green-av.; 
e j U,-,V  >TS--  S,r-  10A  T0S-»  e-r-  5°^->  410/.  ; 6 and  8 

rd..  West  Ham,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  135/.— By  E 
t>son  : 1 to  7,  Waterfall  Cottages,  Merton,  f.,  r.  109/.  4s. 
•/.—By  W.  Whiteley:  10,  12,  14,  and  16,  Nursery-st. 
dsworth,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  255/. 

PTEMBER  4. — By  Gairdner  &-*  IVarton:  F.g.r.  o 
i.,  Great  College-st.,  Camden  Town,  reversion  ii 
, 470/. 

ptember  5. — By  Daniel  H 'atney  &*  Sons:  Bucksteep 
Farm,  Warbleton,  Sussex,  and  86  acres,  f.,  740/.— By 
'.Henderson:  23,  Queen's  Down-rd.,  Clapton,  f.,  r. 
675/. 

mtractions  used  in  these  Lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
id-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r  " 
aved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  r 
freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r. 
ated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent 
>r  yard,  &c.] 


HALIFAX. — Accepted  for  "the  erection  of  extensive  mattings, 
Hipperholme,  for  Messrs.  Brear  & Brown.  Ltd.  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Fox.  architects,  22,  George-street,  Halifax.  1 luantities  by  the 
Architects 

Masonry. — Thos.  Pickles.  Luddenden  Foot 

Cafaury  and  foinery.—Fieldtn  A Bottcmley. 

Plumbing  and  Glazing.— C.  G.  Calvert.  Lightcliffe 
Staling  and  Plush-ring.—].  Bancroft  A Son.  Halifax 

fon  and  Stool  II  or*.— Jas.  MackriU,  Elland  

Concreting. — Stuart  Granolithic  Stone  Co.,  London. 


LLANDILOFAWR  (Wales). — For  additions  to  school  buildings, 
Bettws,  for  the  U.D.  School  Board.  Mr.  Henry  Herbert,  architect, 
Brynniarles,  Ammanford  :— 

I;  R- Williams  £r.r6o  o I David  Thomas  and 

David  Jenkins  ,,090  o WiUiam  Evans £99610 

Thomas  Griffiths  & Thomas  & Stephens  . . . . 024  13 

Son  i.oSo  o | Elias  Morgan  901  10 


N— For  public  baths  and  wash-houses  to  be  erected  at 
ove.  New  Cross,  Deptford.  Mr.  Thomas  Dinwiddy, 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing 


Craig  . 

Holland 2.473  Hoskingi 

W.  Wells  0,390  White  & 

R.  S.  Cooper  2.329  I Symes . . 


LONDON— For  sundry  painting.  Ac..  at 
Mr  G.  E.  Holman,  architect  — 

Bendon  £1.230  1 Vigor 

1.150  1 K.  S.  Coopi 

1.125  I Holland 

■CSO  Wales 


White  & Son 

Wilson  

Johnson 

Darby 


the  Stepney  Union. 
£790 


933  | 


James  T.  Wise 

G.  E.  Todd  

B.  E.  Nightingale  

Balaam  Bros 

O.  Goodson  & Sons  . , 
Harris  A-  War  drop 

F.  & H.  F Higgs 

H Wall  & Co 

Killby  & Gayford 

Charles  Wall 

Walter  Wallis  

G.  E.  Wallis  & Sons  .. 
S.  J.  Jetrard  .V  Sons  .. 

H.  L.  Holloway  


••jC.36.55a 

• • 34.773 

••  .3.3.975 
••  33.875 

• • 33-875 
••  3.3.8.37 

. . 33-800 

••  33-747 
. . 33.603 
■ • 33-493 

• • 32.999 
, . 32.669 


LONDON  — For  alterations  to  servants' hall,  at  the  Forest  Gate 
Schools.  Mr.  G.  E.  Holman,  architect  — 

I.ockyer  £m  olBulford  £166  o 

§158  0 k.  S.  Cooper  104  o 

197  o|  Holland  A Hooker is6  its 

Craig  >53  '» 


Hoskings 

Sheffield 

White  & Son, 
Simes  
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1ICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian....  0/0/3  0/0/7 


TIMBER, 
heart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

E.I.  ..load  xo/o/o  16/0/0 


3/0/0  4/5/0 

2/0/0  3/5/0 

3/15/0  5/0/0 

2/0/0  3/10/0 
2/15/0  4/15/0 

6/5/0  7/15/0 
0/0/0  0/0/0 

4/i5/o 


, - Riga. 

log 2/15/0  5/6/0 

crown  . a/rs/o  5/0/0 
Finland 

tstdioo  7/0/0  8/10/0 
4th  A 3rd  . . 7/0/0  8/0/0 

*iga  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Petersburg, 

yellow...  9/10/0  12/0/0 
2nd  yellow  7/10/0  9/0/0 

*hite 8/0/0  9/10/0 

' ' 15/10/0 


lish.. 


Sea 

_a.  Pine  1st 

lo.  2nd 

lo.  3rd,  Ac. 


Brunswick 
>,  all  kinds 

1.  prep! 


nd 

qualities— 
Cuba  ..ft. 
luras,  Ac. 
ny,  Cuba 
Domingo, 
cargo  av. 
an  do.  do. 


7/5/0  14/0/0 
21/0/0  34/0/0 
16/0/0  17/0/0 
8/0/0  10/0/0 
9/0/0  io/io/o 

6/10/0  7/10/ 
6/0/0  7/0/0 
5/0/0  21/0/0 


0/9/6  0/14/6 
0/6/6  0/11/6 
0/4/6  0/7/6 


2/8/3  c/0/3 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot. 

land  ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 
London 5/12/6  5/15/0 


5/S/o 
6/0/0  6/10/0 


LONDON.— For  general  repairs  at  166  and  168.  Oxford-street, 
and  warehouse  in  , ear  in  Winsley-street.  for  Messrs.  Riddle  Bros. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Hopkins,  architect,  37.  Mortimer-street,  W.  :— 

Patman  & FotheVingham^l??  I Kearley^'.1 

webbtr.  ^|Cowley&Drake a-6is 


„J;PNeD0N  —Accepted  for  providing  new  beer-engines,  pewteiing 
jork.  &c.,  for  Messrs.  Grimes  & Co.,  the  ••  Red  Lion,"  Camberwell 
jaI»  fr'y,;  M'  B,utton.  architect,  171,  Queen  Victoria-street:— 
H.  & F.  Warne r—0 


, LONDON.— Accepted  for  providing  new  beer-engines,  pewtering 
work,  Ac  , at  the  Clerkenwell  Distillery  Stores.  Vork-road,  Batrei- 


Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  50/10/0  51/0/0 
Best  selected  ..  51/0/0  51/10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  s7/o/o  0/0/0 

Chili  bars 46/10/0  46/15/0 

YELLOWM'TALlb  0/0/4}  0/0/4} 

Spanish  ....ton 
English  com. 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  .. 


- rr/o/o  11/2/6 
11/2/6  n/5/0 


(3i  /5S 
4/0/0  15/0/0 
7/0/0  16/0/0 
6/0/0  15/0/0 


ZINC  — English 


Vieille  Mon- 

_‘agne 18/15/0  0/0/c 

Tin— Straits....-  64/15/0  65/50 

Australian 66/c/o  66/10/0 

English  Ingots.  67/15/0  68/0/0 

Banca tOio/o  67/0/0 

B'hiton  65/5/0  65/15/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/7/6  20/156 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  24/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 23  0/0  o/c/o 

Palm,  Lagos  ....22,15/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 22/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  brown  20/10/0  20/15/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/s/o  17/15/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  21/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/9/0  8/3/0 

Do.  black 4/6/0  6/6/0 

. AR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0,19/6 
Archangel......  0/14/6 


sea.  for  Messrs.  Gi 
Queen  Victoria-- 
H.  & F.  Wa 


LONDON.— Fo 
W.  Harpham.  3 
Stroud-green,  N.  : 
Shearing  Bros.  . . 
H.  W.  Say  


LONDON. — For  the  rebuilding  of  Nos.  71 
for  Messrs.  Percy  Edwards  A Co.  Mr.  Eo< 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  S.  Young  A Brown  :— 

Holland  A Hannen £12,980  I Holloway  Bros. 

Ashby  A Horner ..  . . 


Hall.  Beddall,  A-'Co.  ... 

B.  E.  Nightingale  

G.  S.  S.  williams  A Son. 


. G.  H.  A A.  BywatL 

1,586  | W.  Shepherd 

• 973  Perry  A Co.* 

.4=7  I ‘Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  erectioi 
premises,  Tothill-street.  Westminster,  u 
A.  E.  Northcote,  architect  :— 

Kennaid  Bros.,  Lewisham  £2,50 


LONDON.— For  external  painting  to  Messrs.  Francis  A Co.'s, 
shutter-factory.  Nos.  64  to  74,  day's  Inn-road.  Mr.  Walter 
Graves,  architect : — 

Barker  A Strutt  £110  o I Siegman £8310 

85  o I H.  A E.  Lea  62  0 


J.  B.  Col  will  ... 


LONDON.— For  new  board  schools,  on  the  Woodstock-road  site,, 
ley,  to  accommodate  1.351  children,  together  with  manual  in- 
— — m anti  COokery-school.  Messrs.  Muchell  A Butler, 


[No  competition.] 


!>> 14  I Marchant  A Hirs' 


struction-i 

hitects,  16.  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.  :— 

Colls  A Son £32,295  I Treasure  A Son  . . 

Blomlicld  30.172  | Clarke  A Bracey  .. 

'-9.9«9  I B.  Nightingale  . . . . 

..  29,252  Charles  Wall 

. . 28,971  I Kirk  A Randall  * , . 
the  approval  ot  the  Education 


Brown,  Son,  1 

Lawrence  AC 

Mattock  Bros 

Sciivener  A Co 

• Accepted  subject 


r ir.rerior  and  e 


Harrison  A Cr,.  . 
London  A Co.  . 

Williams  

Homewood  ...  . 


. , painting  at  the  "Black 

ridmore,  architect,  2,  Broad-s 

o I Yule £114 

o Marchant  A Hirst 112  1 

0 I Thorogood  A Co os 

9 j K»>g  83 


LONDON.— For  e: 


painting  of  Barrett-street  Board  School. 


for  the  School  board  tor  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  :— 
Davis  Bros.  £,48  o o I Foxley roo,  n , 


— A Spooner  , 

Kybett m , 

Eady 92 

Cheston  90  c 

Stevens  Bros 88  1 


F°*ley-.‘ I.'.... '.£86' 

Callon jg  j 

Chappell 72  1 

Marchant  A-  Hirst  69  . 

Cowley  A Drake 67  n 


TENDERS. 

bmtinications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
-tr  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 

ilSBSm  (Yo.rks  )--Fot  the  erection  of  four  houses. 

MsgSffiethurst,  architect,  Conisborough 

Jin? 0 I L.  Sanders.  Mexboro*  ..£854  16 

I 903  0 1 • Accepted. 


or^Mr'*\E'TF°voe  iecIln'’  a,  ,factory  at  Crewkeme.  Somerset- 
V-Striai  w J-'  ^aJte's:  Mr-  Henfy  Hall,  architect.  19, 
1 Sireet,  w.c.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect 

inHcX £3.995  I Turner  /v«<, 

ind  Son  3.8x5  Horton  A Co 

3.700  Tozer V37S 

3.691  I Roberts X 

3 594  I Lye  A Son  


eXHer°r,  Pai"tinf:  of  Ackmar-road  Board 
set:-  f h S h h'  d f0r  London-  Mr.  T.  J . Bailey,  Archi- 

Hammond  . . . 

Meal uiuiuwn 

Williams i30  o J Marchant  A Hirst '! 


MANCHESTER. — For  the  execution  of  sewage  works  fo 
Bredoury  and  Romiley  Urban  Disuict  Council.  Messrs,  bpin 
Beever.  engineers.  Quantities  by  engineers  :— 

A.  Tayloy..„ £2.273  7 o | J.  Nuttail £1.781 

•\23t>  Q 0 I 73.  Armitage  1,761 

,924  6 o | J.  Fairbrother  A 

,85115  01  Co.,  Hyde* 1.5881 

,;&8  0 o | Win.  Bennisom  ....  1,577 

* Accepted. 


M.  Naylor  A Son  .. 
Etheiidge  A Clark, 

E.  Tempest  

Geo.  Bell  A Co.  .... 


MARSKE  (Yorks.).— For  the  construction  of  storage  reservoir 
for  the  Keacar  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  E.  W.  Lyall,  C.E.,  ;o. 
Northgate,  Darlington  :— 

W.  T . Weir £2.250  o o I C.  B.  WiUiaxnso 

Wl-i.nl...  U I A . I 


Whitaker  Brc_.. 

Joseph  Howe  A Co. 
Thomas  Dickinson.. 
Parker  A Sharpe  . . 
Robinson  Harland.. 


- , Co £>.595  ' 

o o I Cruddas  A Son  1,485  , 

o 0 I Charles  Winterbum.  1,380  1 

o o I Edmund  Attwood  ..  i,'c6o  . 
• Accepted. 


ORPINGTON  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  a pair  ol  country 
llla-residences.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  8,  Ironmonger- 
lane,  E.C.,  and  Orpington  :— 

Somerford  A Son J?74- 

T.  Knight 69. 

* Accepted. 


SrhnMDf?,N;raFcr  ,the,^ exterior  painting  of  Aldenham-street  Board 
Architect^— *he  Scho°  Board  lor  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 

$™wys  £138  0 o I Hornett £IC , 0 c 

l°h™°a  >=7  o 0 Marchant  A Hirst....  ioi  o c 

,s8  o o V email  A Danes 95  o 0 

LdeV 11816  9 1 Stevens  Bros 7910  0 


LONDON.-For  in 
itreet  School : — 
•'email  A Danes  . . . 

t'erbury  A Son 

Cowley  A Drake  

D-"-~ 1 & Son 


ir  alterations  for  heating  the  Great  College- 


Ballard 


I Kirby  A Chase  275 


.Bolley 

& Son 

y A Carr  


LONDON.-For  1 
Town-road.  Mr.  W 
stieet:— 

Bowley  A Grove £135  , 

Throughgood  A Brewer  87  . 


ORPI  NGTON  (Kent).— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  properties 
in  Anglesea-road.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect  and  surveyor, 
S,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C.,  and  Orpington  : — 

H.  Glassup  £245  I Stebbings  A Pannett,  Sid- 

W.  K.  iaylor 243  | cup*  £ 

* Accepted. 


• •£205. 


ORPINGTON  (Kent). — Accepted  for  a further  pair  of  labourers 
cottages.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  8,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C.,. 
and  Orpington  : — 

Stebbings  A Pannett 

[No  competition.] 


■•£390 


i%haF°r_alteralionS  and  additi°ns  to  Station-road  Board 

' Sons /Tr.nfiR  I T Ma— 1-  c.  c 


>1  ote  ' (mb'  Em kerbing,  Ac..  Lord- 

. Council  Offices  Cro«  str^r'S-  ^Uncil'  , Mr'  Holden' 
Holden,  A.M  Inst.C.H.  :!  ’ HlntUev-  Quantities  by 

j,ra^ey.'.‘.‘.-£,'75|®  ^ 5 ! | Samuel  Hutton  ....£740  n 3! 
- [Surveyor's  estimate,  £862  13s.  icd.] 


LONDON.-For  alteratio! 
ichools.  Forest  Gate  ~ 
Holman,  architect 

Hosking 

Sheffield 

White  A Sons  

Symes 


I Bullford  . 
I Holland  . 
Craig  . . . 


n ' T AccePted  for  new  drainage  works  at  Ouinn's 

BuUdmgs  PoDham-street,  Essex-road.  N..  for  Miss  Gee.  Messrs. 
Mansi0M?l&  C'  Ke0gh’  arcl“tects  and  surveyors.  Bloomsbury 


WiUiam  Mills,  Westcombe  Park  . 


LONDON.  — Accepted  f 

Depiford,  S.E..  lor  Mr.  Teb * 

WiUiam  Mills,  Westcouibe  Park 


drainage,  Ac.,  at  Queen -st 
Edward  Lewis,  surveyor 

£lZ' 


READING.— For  the  erection  of  a covered  stand  and  dressing- 
boxes.  at  Palmer  Park.  Mr.  J.  Bowen,  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Town  HaU,  Reading: — 

J- H- Margetts  £445  I T.  Pilgrim,  Reading*  £397 


ROTHERHAM. — For  the  erection  of  police-offices  and  courts, 
for  the  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Rotheiliam.  Mr.  Richard 
J.  Lovell,  architect,  46,  Queen  Victoria-street.  E.C.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  James  Kennedy,  31.  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  :— 

Chadwick £n,57°  o I S.  Warburton £9,roo  o 

W.  Ives  A Co 10,646  o A.  T,  Ripley 9.C95  o- 

G.  H.  Smith 10.300  0 | Richard  SneU,  Rotlier- 


H.  Arnold  A Son  t 


RUSHDEN  (Northants.).—  For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  Brook- 
field-road,  for  Messrs.  Hodson  A Osborne.  Mr.  H.  Admtt,  archi- 
tect. Harborough-road,  Rushden.  Quantities  by  the  architect  — 

T.  A C.  Bcrrill £513  0 I Whittington  A Tomlin.. £473  o 

G.  Henson 498  10  | C.  Bayes  A Son  470  o 

H.  Sparrow  jgo  o 1 T.  Swindall,  Rushden*  . . 441  a 

T.  Wilmott,  jun 480  o A.  Revitt  437  o 

R.  Marriott  476  o | * Accepted. 
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RUSHDEN  — For  erecting  three  h 
for  Messrs.  Knight  & Bradfield. 

G“Hensnon-. £757  ° I «•  Sparrow  £<&* 

T.  & C.  Berriil tgi  0 C.  Bayes  & Son  . ......  678  : 

T.  Wihnott,  jun 690  o I F.  Henson.  Rushden  ^ 

Whittington  & Tomlin  ..  689  0 (accepted)  07a 

T.Swindall  685  o | A.  Revitt  64* 


RUSHDEN.— For  the  erection  of  four  houses,  Brookfield-n 
Rushden.  for  Messrs.  Fisher  & Wadsworth.  Mr.  H.  Admit, ; 


tect.  Rushden 

H.  Sparrow 

Hacksley  Bros 

Whittington  & Tomlin 


. . £895  1 C.  Bayes  & Son £875 

..  890  W.  T.  Whitbread 860 

. . 889  T.  Wihnott,  jun 855 

. . 883  I T.  SwindaU,  Rushden  • . . . . 809 
• Accepted. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Addree i,  'Thu  Builder/Lonix,*. 

the  INDFX  with  TITLE-PAGE,  for  Volume  LX VI II.  (Jan.  to 
THE  1ND^ewit8n9S)1^as  given  35  a supplement  with  the  number 

CLOTH  CASliS^for’  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 

READING^ASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  ad.  each, 

THE  SIXTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIBMS,  Ltd. 

BATH  , 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  ,‘J 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE- 
SlImPs!0TNRSADECAAND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4S- 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  ..........  os.  ou. 

Terms  for  senes  of  Trade  advertisements . aUo  foi fSpwdal  Adrer 
soments  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sties  by  Auction, 
, u.-i„e(fon  application  to 


RUSHDEN.— For  the  erection  of  four  houses.  Windmill-road, 
Rushden,  for  Mr.  J.  Lack.  Mr.  H Adnitt.  architect,  Rushden  :- 

Hacksley  Bros £o*5  T.  & C.  Berriil  £|43 

T.Swindall 859  T.  Wihnott.  jun 830 

Whittington  & Tomlin  ....  84S  R.  Marriott  . «-? 

•C.  Bayes  & Son  845  I H.  Sparrow  (accepted)  ....  79a 


RUSHDEN.  — For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  Hayway-road, 
Rushden.  for  Mr.  W.  Elstnw.  Mr.  H.  Adnitt.  architect,  Rushden :- 

R.  Marriott  £547  0 I £.  Bayes  & Son  £sp  0 

Whittington  & Tomlin  . . 545  c iUX,  whltb.read  5”  ° 

H.  Sparrow  540  o T.  W.lmott,  jun 5j8  10 

T.  & C.  Berriil 539  0 | F.  Htnson 4S5  0 


£ obtHo';  application  to  the  Publisher, 
SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under..--  **• 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  . . « s.  eo. 

. b. 

romltted^y  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders, ■ P**?*1]® 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
of  "THE  Builder,"  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

S bn.  » of  m 


SOUTH  WOODFORD.- For  the  erect.o..  «. 
detached  residence  at  South  Woodfori..  for  M 
Mr.  H.  T.  A.  Chidgey.  mchiteet,  Effingham  House, 

*’•  " Quantities  supplied 

£985  o French £578  - 

George  Batker 7®s  *3 


S P E C I A L . ADVE^T^SEMENTS^r  ORDERS1  TO 

BTSCuh'I'ISI'Uli  same  must  reach  the  Office  before 


Osborn 

Riley 

Crepon 

Sun  & Slowe 


■ 793 


779  ' 


SWAN  I EY  (Kent).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a further  block 
be  cottages  at  Moultain  II ill . Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect 


_ix  cottages  at  mouitain  nui. 

Ironmonger-lane,  E.C.,  and  Orpington  : 

Siebbings  iS:  Pannett  - 7 

No  competition.] 


■WEST  BROMWICH.-For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
Earl-street,  Guns  Village,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Edwd, 
dPincher,  architect,  Victona-stieet,  West  Bromwich. 


'inener, -MLiuwa..,  — 

John  Dallow.  Blackheath,  Dudley  • £3.c85 

• Lowest  of  ten  tenders  sent  in. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  H.  & Co.  (below  o 


st  exceed  £ieo). 


f anv  which  may  reach  tne  umceauer  nno,  - 


hose  intenaea  ior  mi 
,n  WEDNESDAY. 


UI0LU1N  ii.suL- 

”SNl5bShiJ!£S?™  *>■  DRAWINGS,  TEST! 


BOULTING  STONE. 


CHARLES  TRASS  & SONS, 

(THE  DOUBTING  STONE  COMPANY), 

DOULTING,  sHBFTOiS  - MALLEI 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st. , Strand,  W .C 


HAM  HILL  STONEi 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOOT 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quid 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivery 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fret 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke, 
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Vhat  Should  be  the  Type  of  a Modem 
Cathedral  ? 


talented  young  architect  who  has  evolved  a 
treatment  of  church  architecture  charac- 


HETHER  there  is 
any  probability  of 
a sufficient  num- 
ber of  chances  for 
architects  to  show 
what  they  can  do 
in  the  design  of  a 
modern  cathedral, 
to  make  it  practi- 
cally worth  while 
consider  the  subject,  is  perhaps  a ques- 
1 to  be  asked.  But  we  do  not  know  what 
1 things  may  take  in  this  respect.  There 
great  deal  of  awakening  and  reviving  of 
esiastical  enthusiasm  in  the  present  day ; 
Church  has  regained  a hold  on  the 
onal  sympathy  which  fifty  years  ago 
ild  hardly  have  been  Supposed  possible  ; 
church  - going  population  is  on  the 
ease ; bishoprics  are  being  proportion- 
multiplied,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
ception  that  a grand  building,  whether 
secular  or  sacred  purposes,  is  a thing 
th  having  and  spending  money  upon,  is 
ing  an  increasing  hold  on  the  mind  of 
nation.  Even  in  the  matter  of  parish 
rches  we  can  discern  a tendency  to  aim 
:he  creation  of  finer  and  ampler  struc- 
:s  than  our  predecessors  of  a generation 
wo  back  would  have  thought  of.  Such  ; 
adding  as  the  late  Mr.  Sedding’s  church 
iloane-street,  almost  like  a small  cathe-  i 
in  scale,  and  with  the  provision  at  least 
a most  sumptuous  scheme  of  decoration, 
ild  have  been  a phenomenon  in  the 
ier  part  of  this  century.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
l one  modern  cathedral  planned  on  true 
ledral  scale,  commenced  in  the  present 
eration,  and  that  is  at  present  only  half 
t,  though  the  design  for  it  is  complete.  | 
we  have  had  a good  many  cathedral  j 
igns  produced  of  late  years.  There  is 
design  for  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
hedral  at  Westminster,  still  in  a some- 
it  sketchy  state,  but  conceived  on  a great 
e,  and  possibly  destined  to  be  carried 
sooner  than  some  people  expect.  There 
he  Roman  Catholic  Oratory  Church  at 
mpton,  too,  now  nearly  complete,  and 
ch,  in  an  architectural  sense,  is  really  a 
and-class  cathedral.  We  had  three  great 
igns  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  produced 
; years  ago  ; designs  on  the  largest  scale 
worked  out  in  the  fullest  detail.  And 
have  the  pleasure  of  publishing  in  the 
sent  number  a study  for  a nineteenth- 
tuiy  cathedral  on  the  largest  scale,  by  a 


terised  by  a great  deal  of  originality.  It  is 
evident,  at  all  events,  that  architects  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  subject,  as  one 
in  connexion  with  which  there  are  possible 
chances  in  store  for  them.  The  Liverpool 
Cathedral  project  failed  for  lack  of  funds ; 
but  there  may  have  been  special  reasons  for 
that  arising  out  of  the  jealousies  of  opposing 
parties  ; it  does  not  follow  that  the  scheme 
is  shelved  permanently.  We  may  consider 
a new  cathedral  or  two,  therefore,  as  a 
possible  event  in  due  time.  And  it  is  an 
interesting  question,  supposing  a new  cathe- 
dral were  to  be  commissioned,  and  sufficient 
funds  for  it  forthcoming,  what,  in  an  archi- 
tectural sense,  ought  we  to  endeavour  to  do 
with  it  ? 

The  question  has  a two-fold  aspect ; that 
of  plan,  and  that  of  architectural  style  and 
treatment ; not,  of  course,  that  these  can  be 
considered  entirely  independently,  but  the 
question  of  plan  would  be  to  a considerable 
extent  governed  by  considerations  not  purely 
architectural.  The  form  to  be  assumed  by 
the  plan  would  depend  a good  deal  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  function  of  the  building 
was  regarded  ; whether  it  was  to  be  a revival 
of  the  Mediaeval  cathedral,  or  a building 
specially  designed  to  meet  the  altered 
feelings  and  requirements  of  the  church  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

For  the  present  purpose  we  may  put  the 
consideration  of  a Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
on  one  side.  It  is  true  that  we  read  a few 
days  ago  in  the  daily  papers  that  the  Pope  is 
possessed  by  very  hopeful  ideas  as  to  the 
return  of  the  English  church  into  communion 
with  Rome ; and  it  is  certainly  curious  that 
an  idea  which  a generation  ago  would  have 
been  received  with  derision  and  with  shrieks 
of  “No  Popery,”  should  be  even  so  much  as 
discussed  in  English  newspapers  without 
provoking  any  special  comment  or  demon- 
stration. It  is  not  our  business  to  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  or  possi- 
bility, on  theological  grounds,  of  such  a 
reunion  : all  we  are  called  upon  to  say  is, 
that  we  think  it  highly  improbable,  and  that 
on  that  ground  we  may  dismiss  that 
side  of  the  subject,  and  consider  only 
the  requirements  of  a Protestant  Cathedral 
for  modern  England.  The  two  problems 
are  quite  distinct,  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
being  essentially  conservative,  and  bound  to 
ancient  precedent,  both  the  plan  and  archi- 
tectural type  of  a Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
would  naturally  assume  a form  dictated  by 


precedent,  either  Mediaeval  or  pre-Mediaeval. 
A Protestant  Cathedral  is  not  necessarily 
bound  to  any  such  type ; and  as  in  fact  the 
English  Church  at  the  present  day  is  a per- 
fectly different  kind  of  institution  from  that 
under  which  and  for  which  our  ancient 
Cathedrals,  the  places  of  worship  of  a 
monastic  order,  were  designed,  it  seems 
really  almost  a matter  of  logic  that  we  should 
throw  over  the  Mediaeval  type  of  cathedral 
plan,  and  consider  whether  we  could  not 
produce  a plan  more  specially  suited  to  the 
object  of  modern  worship  in  a great  church. 

This,  however,  so  far,  modern  architects 
seem  to  have  been  very  unwilling  to  do. 
Truro  Cathedral,  indeed,  although  externally 
it  proclaims  itself  as  nineteenth-century 
Gothic,  and  exhibits  a certain  character  of 
design  peculiar  to  its  architect,  might  be 
described  as  being  internally  even  more 
Medieval  than  the  Mediaeval  cathedrals 
themselves,  every  pains  having  been  taken 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  was  built  in  the 
thirteenth-century.  All  the  Liverpool  cathe- 
dral designs  adopted  the  long  nave  and 
transepts  of  the  Mediaeval  cathedral,  and 
Mr.  Skipworth  adopts  it  also  in  his  plan. 
Now,  no  one  wants  (or  ought  to  want)  a 
merely  utilitarian  plan  for  a cathedral ; the 
erection  of  such  a building  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  soaring  above  utilitarianism.  But 
the  general  plan  certainly  ought  to  be,  in  the 
main,  in  conformity  with  the  modern  use  of 
a cathedral,  and-  from  this  point  of  view  the 
long  Mediaeval  nave  is  entirely  out  of  place. 
A modern  cathedral  may  be  considered  to 
have  a double  use  for  worship ; either  as  a 
place  of  service  for  a moderate  number  of 
worshippers  in  the  choir,  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, or  for  a great  congregation  in  the 
nave  (or  some  equivalent  of  the  nave)  on 
other  occasions ; and,  in  fact,  it  is  being  more 
and  more  felt  that  the  great  use  of  a 
cathedral  in  modern  life  is  for  the  latter 
purpose  ; a place  of  worship  for  great  con- 
gregations. For  this  purpose  an  open  area 
is  required,  not  a long  avenue.  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  endeavours  to  give  a more  utilitarian 
appearance  to  his  nave  by  adopting  the  one- 
aisle  arrangement,  with  a narrow  aisle  for 
passage  only  at  the  sides,  but  this  does  not 
make  it  an  effective  congregational  nave  ; 
while  its  architectural  beauty,  which  is 
really  the  only  defence  of  the  long  nave  in 
a modern  cathedral,  is  very  much  diminished 
by  this  treatment,  which  is  much  more  suited 
to  a church  of  ordinary  size,  where  it  has  a 
real  practical  use.  A vaulted  nave  nearly 
100  ft.  wide  between  the  piers  is  rather  a 
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serious  affair  constructively,  and  as  it  can 
only  be,  judging  by  the  elevation  height, 
about  150  ft.  to  the  crown  of  the  vault,  with 
all  this  height  it  would  appear  dispropor- 
tionately wide.  In  the  Liverpool  Cathedral 
designs,*  both  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner 
and  Mr.  Emerson  appear  to  have  felt  that 
a wide  area  at  the  crossing  at  any  rate 
was  desirable  in  a modern  cathedral, 
and  both  expanded  their  plans  into  an 
octagon  at  this  point,  Mr.  Emerson’s  plan 
being  apparently  based  upon  St.  Paul's 
and  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner’s  on  Ely. 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  their  long 
naves  being  anachronisms  ; the  octagon 
crossing  is  only  a halfway  step,  but  it  has  no 
doubt  the  architectural  advantage  of  getting 
rid  of  what  Fergusson  rightly  characterised 
as  the  bathos  of  the  Gothic  church — the 
narrow  square  opening  under  the  central 
tower.  It  is  the  same  perception  evidently 
which  has  led  Mr.  Skipvvorth  to  expand  the 
centre  of  his  design  into  a great  dominating 
mass,  giving  far  more  power  to  the  centre 
than  is  obtained  by  the  narrow  Mediaeval 
tower ; his  treatment  of  this  portion  is  very 
striking,  and  is  the  finest  point  in  his  design. 

But  all  this  does  not  give  us  what  we 
really  want  in  a modern  cathedral  plan.  We 
want  a choir  for  the  ordinary  daily  service 
of  the  cathedral,  and  a wide  space  for  the 
large  congregational  service,  and  we  want  to 
keep  them  close  together  and  in  relation 
with  one  another.  There  are  three  types  of 
plan  which  might  answer  this  purpose. 
There  is  that  of  Wren's  first  design  for  St. 
Paul’s,  a grand  conception,  defective  in  some 
of  its  details,  which  might  very  well  be  taken 
up,  if  an  opportunity  offered,  and  treated 
anew  with  better  detail.  Then  there  is  the 
magnificent  plan  and  general  conception  of 
St.  Sophia,  perhaps  the  finest  building  ever 
erected  as  a Christian  church.  And  here, 
loo,  there  would  be  a great  opportunity 
offered  to  the  modern  architect,  of  combining 
this  splendid  type  of  interior  design  with  an 
equally  fine  and  effective  exterior,  the  lack 
of  which  is  the  one  great  defect  of  St. 
Sophia.  There  is  a third  type  suggested  by 
that  remarkable  church,  St.  Gereon  at 
Cologne  ; the  long  choir  with  the  elliptical 
nave  ; a plan  which  would  be  exceedingly 
suitable  for  a modern  cathedral,  and  which 
affords  a splendid  opportunity  for  architec- 
tural effect. 

In  his  plan  Mr.  Skipvvorth  has  suggested 
an  interesting  modification  by  introducing  a 
small  cloister,  not  in  the  usual  Medireval 
position,  but  abutting  against  the  south  wall 
of  the  choir,  and  giving  access  to  a chapter- 
house  at  the  south-east  angle.  This  is  both 
picturesque  and  convenient,  giving  the 
cloister  a use  as  the  means  of  passage  for 
the  clergy  from  the  choir  to  the  chapter- 
house  ; whereas  a cloister  adjoining  the 
nave,  in  the  usual  place,  would  have  been  a 
mere  archaism,  of  no  use  at  all.  We  fear  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  equally  defensible 
to  insert  a Lady  Chapel  east  of  the  choir. 
We  do  not  at  all  events  pay  divine  honours 
to  the  Virgin  now,  and  therefore  a Lady 
Chapel  is  an  anachronism. 

The  question  of  style  for  a modern 
cathedral  is  an  even  more  difficult  one  than 
that  of  plan,  since  it  cannot  be  directly 
settled  or  influenced  by  the  practical  con- 
siderations which  would  at  all  events  have 
considerable  weight  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  plan.  The  form  of 
plan  adopted  would,  however,  no  doubt 
to  some  extent  suggest  the  nature  of 
the  architectural  treatment  most  proper. 
It  is  not  of  course  surprising  that 
in  the  Liverpool  cathedral  designs  the 
two  architects  who  adopted  a completely 
Mediaeval  plan,  Mr.  Brooks  and  Messrs. 
Bodley  and  Garner,  also  adopted  a Mediaeval 
design  ; that  of  Mr.  Brooks  being  distin- 
guished however  from  genuine  Medireval 
work,  like  Mr.  Pearson’s  exterior  design  of 
Truro,  by  the  special  character  of  the  archi- 
tect's own  handling,  which  in  each  case,  though 

• Full  illustrations  of  the  three  Liverpool  designs  will 
be  found  in  our  volume  for  the  first  half  (January  to  June) 
of  1886.  U y J > 
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entirely  founded  on  Mediaeval  work,  is  quite 
distinguishable  from  it.  Mr.  Emerson  alone, 
among  the  Liverpool  competitors,  adopted 
a really  novel  architectural  treatment, 
showing  a somewhat  Classic  outline  and 
general  effect  combined  with  a detailed  treat- 
ment based  on  Early  Gothic,  and  adapting 
the  dome  as  a Gothic  feature.  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  has  expanded  into  a large  cathedral  a 
manner  of  treatment  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  invented  for  himself,  and  which  he 
has  already  elaborated  in  some  very  charm- 
ing and  original  designs  for  churches ; a 
style  in  which  details  derived  from  Gothic  are 
treated  with  a certain  degree  of  Renaissance 
feeling,  and  which  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
natural  results  of  the  prevalent  feeling  at 
the  present  moment  for  a rather  free  mixture 
of  the  elements  of  Classic  and  Gothic  detail, 
though  in  Mr.  Skipworth's  work  the  Gothic 
predominates  very  much.  In  the  small 
churches  which  he  has  designed  this  style 
appears  charming  ; but  we  question  whether 
it  is  not  too  delicate,  light,  and  deficient 
in  breadth  and  power  when  made  use  of  for 
the  architectural  expression  of  a great 
cathedral.  The  defect  of  his  cathedral 
design  seems  to  us  to  be  that  it  wants 
scale,  and  does  not  produce  in  perspective 
the  impression  of  being  so  large  a build- 
ing as  the  geometrical  elevation  to  scale 
shows  it  to  be.  No  one  looking  at  the  per- 
spective view  would  imagine  that  the  towers 
which  flank  the  west  front  are  300  ft.  high  to 
the  apex  of  the  spires  ; they  do  not  give  the 
impression  of  more  than  half  that  height,  if 
even  that.  Even  the  traceried  windows  as 
shown  in  the  elevation  do  not  act  as  a suffi- 
cient corrective ; no  one  looking  at  the 
elevation  would  guess  the  main  side  windows 
of  the  nave  to  be  twenty  feet  across,  without 
reference  to  the  scale.  In  fact,  the  scale  on 
the  drawing  ought  to  be  reduced  at  least 
one-third,  if  not  one-half,  to  fit  the  character 
of  the  design,  which  in  other  respects  con- 
tains a great  real  that  is  very  charming. 
But  we  do  not  think  it  is  the  style  for  a 
cathedral.  It  is  too  pretty  for  that,  and 
wants  breadth  and  mass. 

Nor  would  the  elegancies  of  even  the 
best  varieties  of  free  classic  ” now  practised 
be  a suitable  architectural  dress  for  a great 
cathedral.  Charming  for  house-fronts,  and 
even  for  town-halls,  this  is  a style  in  which 
grace  and  elegance  rather  than  grandeur  is 
to  be  expressed. 

No  ; if  a chance  should  yet  arise  for  a 
great  modern  Protestant  cathedral  to  be 
built  in  this  country,  there  is  something 
more  to  be  done  with*  it  than  the  forms  of 
architectural  design  just  at  present  most  in 
fashion  will  supply.  We  should  break  away 
both  from  the  current  fashions  of  the  present 
moment  in  regard  to  design,  and  from  the 
influence  of  Medievalism  in  regard  to  plan. 
We  should  have  a cathedral  with  a great 
domed  central  space,  with  a sufficient 
avant-corps  to  form  a grand  vestibule  or 
approach  to  it,  and  a ritual  choir  opening  out 
of  it  eastwards.  And  it  is  possible  that  we 
might  find,  in  either  the  graver  Classic  style 
of  the  Renaissance,  or  in  the  suggestions  of 
Byzantine  architecture,  the  finest  motive,  not 
for  an  imitative  Classic  or  Byzantine  cathe- 
dral, but  for  something  founded  on  either  of 
those  styles,  but  treated  in  a modern  spirit. 
We  have  three  great  examples  before  us,  all 
of  them  imperfect  in  one  way  or  another. 
We  have  St.  Sophia,  with  a glorious  interior 
but  a bad  exterior.  We  have  Michelangelo's 
St.  Peter’s  (without  the  subsequently  length- 
ened nave  which  destroyed  its  balance), 
but  with  the  mistake  of  the  employment 
of  a colossal  order  which  destroys  the 
scale,  and  of  misapplication  of  windows 
in  stories  which  have  no  existence  in  the 
structure  itself.  St.  Sophia  with  a grand 
exterior  treatment ; St.  Peter's  without  its 
faults  of  scale  and  detail ; Wren’s  concep- 
tion of  a Greek  cross  cathedral,  without 
Wren's  weak  and  commonplace  detail : 
these  would  surely  be  objects  better 
worth  aiming  at,  in  case  ot  the  chance  for  a 
new  cathedral,  than  the  repetition  of  a 
Medireval  plan  and  design  evolved  under 


circumstances  quite  different  from  thoi 
under  which  a modern  Protestant  cathedn 
would  be  erected.  Nor  must  we  forge 
either,  the  type  suggested  by  St.  Gereon  p: 
single  experiment  of  the  greatest  originali; 
and  suggestiveness,  which  might  well  be 
further  development.  It  is  to  be  hop<  1 
English  architects  may  yet  have  a chance u{ 
producing  a great  cathedral  on  one  or  otbi 
of  these  types. 


mum  icnauot  ui  mv.  irniu.  ■ 'jo 

throughout  the  county  was  contributed,  <ji 
half  by  the  county  authority,  and  one-quan 
by  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  coui' 
authority  (then  the  Court  of  Quan 
Sessions)  had  no  direct  administrative  pov 
over  the  main  roads  beyond  that  of  wi’ 
holding  the  grant  when  the  roads  were  t 
maintained  to  the  satisfaction  of  tht 
surveyor,  as  shown  by  his  certificate, 
appears  that  the  main  roads  in  Nottingha: 
shire  were  managed  as  follows  : — 


A COUNTY  SURVEYOR  ON  | 
HIGHWAYS. 

IMMEDIATELY  prior  to  the  passiiij 
* of  the  Local  Government  As 
1SS8,  three-fourths  of  the  cost; 
maintenance  of  the  main  roa 


Miles.  Furlon 

By  4 highway  boards 120 

By  90  parishes 14^ 

By  urban  authorities  54 

Under  this  multiplicity  of,  for  the  me 
part,  unskilled  management  anything  1: 
unitormity  was  impossible.  “ On  one  ro; 
twelve  miles  in  length,  could  be  found  1 
many  as  ten  different  attempts  at  roa 
making,  with  ten  different  results.”  It  is  q 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Notts  Court 
Council  took  an  early  opportunity  of  availi] 
themselves  of  the  powers  conferred  upi 
them  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  18I 
and  took  over  the  entire  management  a 
maintenance  of  the  rural  main  roads  witB 
their  area. 

We  do  not  purpose  entering  into  the  ve:d 
question  of  the  efficiency  or  economy  J 
direct  county  management  as  a genej 
principle,  but  in  the  present  case  we  ml 
say  that  the  system  appears  to  have  world 
satisfactorily.  The  Notts  County  Counu 
had  favourable  opportunities  for  striking  c: 
a new  line,  and  full  advantage  was  taken  r 
them  by  the  introduction  of  the  elabora; 
system  now  at  work,  which  was  evolv' 
under  their  direction  by  their  Surveyor,  IV 
E.  P.  Hooley.  We  are  disposed  to  congrat1 
late  the  Notts  County  Council  upon  t 
grasp  of  the  situation  which  they  evident 
showed  in  obtaining  the  services  ot  a pra 
tised  and  zealous  road  engineer  instead  c 
continuing  the  custom  ol  appointing  ; 
architect  to  superintend  work  of  this  kin 
which  requires  so  much  special  experien: 
and  knowledge  to  carry  it  out  satisfactorily! 

One  of  the  principal  effects  of  the  Loc 
Government  Act  1894,  was  to  transfer  tj 
duties  of  maintenance  of  rural  roads  to  tl 
District  Councils  within  whose  area  thfl 
lay.  The  Rural  District  Councils  ot  Not! 
have,  therefore,  in  a less  degree,  been  place 
with  regard  to  the  rural  roads,  in  much  tl 
same  position  that  the  County  Council  we? 
a few  years  earlier  with  regard  to  the  mai 
roads.  With  a view  to  assisting  the  new; 
elected  District  Councils,  a conference  w< 
held  at  Nottingham  in  May,  1895,  under  tb 
presidency  of  Lord  Belper,  Chairman  of  tr 
Notts  County  Council,  and  of  Colonel  xi 
Denison,  R.E.,  Chairman  of  the  Highway 
and  Bridges  Committee,  at  which  the  Count 
Surveyor,  Mr.  E.  P.  Hooley,  read  a pape 
describing  the  system  of  managemer 
devised  and  adopted  by  the  Council.  1 
response  to  the  unanimously  expressed  wis, 
of  the  delegates  present  at  the  Conference 
this  paper  has  now  been  published  * 1 

the  course  of  it  the  method  of  keeping  tn 
accounts  connected  with  the  main  roads  1 


* “ Management  of  Highways."  By  TtfLtimrhaa 
Hooley,  A M.Inst.C.E.,  County  Surveyor  of  NoUinghan 
London  : Biggs  & Co.  1S95. 
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rollers,  which  are  employed  all  the  year 
round,  consolidate  between  thirty  and  forty 
tons  of  material  per  day,  according  to  traffic, 
&c. 

Some  very  useful  forms  of  contract  and 
agreement,  and  specimens  of  by  - laws, 
together  with  accounts  and  details  of  ex- 
penditure, are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
from  which  in  other  respects  much  valuable 
information  may  be  obtained,  though  the 
conclusions  set  lorth  in  it  must  be  followed 
with  discrimination. 


plained,  and  specimens  of  the  wages 

eets  and  the  various  books  in  use  are 
ven.  The  system  of  accounts  is  very 
implete,  admitting  of  easy  and  accurate 
recking,  and  will  doubtless  form  a useful 
lide  for  the  new  District  Councils. 

I involves,  however,  an  amount  of  clerical 
,)rk  which  is  rarely  to  be  expected  from  a 
iirveyor  to  a District  Council,  especially 
len  that  officer  has  to  perform  the  sanitary 
well  as  the  highway  work.  It  is  not 
:ry  surveyor  who  has  at  his  command  the 
•vices  of  “two  writing  clerks."  It  must 
o be  remembered  that  methods  which  are 
:essary  for  the  effectual  working  of  a large 
trict  are  frequently  unnecessary,  and  even 
.‘judicial,  in  a small  one.  Nottinghamshire 
no  doubt,  a very  enlightened  county,  and 
: labourers  found  there  have  probably 
ffited  by  the  advance  in  education,  but  we 
dure  to  think  that  too  much  is  expected 
the  way  of  literary  effort  from  the  class 
m which  the  best  road-labourers  are 
lally  drawn.  It  is  a decided  disadvantage 
a system  that  it  should  exclude  skilled 
our  in  all  cases  where  the  labourer  cannot 
rite  a report.” 

rhe  author  proceeds  in  a practical  manner 
:omment  upon  the  processes  usual  in  road 

intenance.  He  emphasises  the  saving  of  „ r v...„  ailulucl 

terials  which  may  frequently  be  attained  jointly,  we  find  no  mention  of  this.  ln'Yhat 
an  intelligent  application  of  manual  same  work  we  read,  s.?i.  Robert  Adam  (1728- 
our.  We  must  here  enter  a protest  92): — 


mst  the  absurd  practice  of  fixing  the 
portion  which  the  total  cost  of  manual  this  TeaUwSol 
aur  shall  bear  to  the  cost  of  materials.  tb  year  A76°-' 
the  same  district  the  cost  of  materials 
y vary  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  per  cent., 
quality  being  the  same,  and  the  rate  of 
?es  not  varying.  How  then  can  any 
igned  proportion  be  true  except  within 
y limited  areas?  Our  own  opinion  is 
t it  is  both  misleading  and  useless. 

Ve  cannot  endorse  Mr.  Hooley’s  asser- 
that  “machine-scraping  should  never, 
ler  any  circumstances,  be  allowed.”  If 
aloyed  properly,  and  with  judgment,  it  is 
.h  more  economical  than  it  is  damaging, 
ecially  with  certain  descriptions  of 
erials.  With  regard  to  materials,  Mr. 

3ley  says  that  each  ton  should  spread 
rly  20  yards  one  stone  thick.  This  " one 
le  thick  ’ is  a rather  vague  definition,  and 
Hooley  will  confer  a benefit  upon  the 
lents  of  the  literature  of  road-maintenance 
;xplaining  exactly  what  he  means  by  the 
ression.  Mr.  Hooley’s  definition  of  a 
:cently-formed  road,”  viz.,  “a  road  with 
r.  of  metalling  on  it  ” will  be  generally 
•fitted  as  extravagant,  and  would 
duce  a thrill  of  horror  in  most  highway 
iiorities  who  are  charged  with  the  main- 
ance  of  rural  district  roads,  and  who 
e the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  at  heart. 

Materials,”  says  Mr.  Hooley,  “should 
er  be  applied  more  than  two  stones  thick 
»ne  time.”  Taking  this  statement  in  con- 
ation with  the  area  that  can  be  covered 
a ton  of  material  “one  stone  thick,”  given 
ve,  this  limit  of  thickness  should  only  be 
roached  where  a steam-roller  is  in  use, 
would  never  do  where  the  materials  are 
>e  consolidated  by  the  traffic  alone. 

Regarding  the  economy  of  coating  a road 
h the  assistance  of  a steam-roller  in 
imer  as  compared  with  winter,  Mr.  Hooley 
:es  that  “ the  only  extra  expense  (in  the 
ner  case)  arises  from  more  watering  being 
uired  ; but  inasmuch  as  watering  is 
uired  at  all  times,  the  water  is  only  about 
f another  horses  time.’  In  the  remarks 
ich  follow,  Mr.  Hooley  apparently  over- 
ks  the  long  distances  which  water  has 
luently  to  be  hauled  in  rural  districts  in 
nmer-time,  on  account  of  the  drying  up  of 
Tees  supply  available  during  the  wet 
sons. 

n calculating  the  working  expenses  of  the 
am-roller,  Mr.  Hooley  states  that  a charge 
>uld  be  invariably  included  of  10  per  cent, 
depreciation,  an  allowance  which  may  be 
epted  as  correct  for  general  purposes 

1 Ilf-  PCfimn'An  ...  ....  1 _ 


NOTES. 

N a letter  addressed  to  a daily  con- 
temporary, and  signed  “A  Grand- 
son of  Thomas  Papworth,”  the 

writer  of  the  letter  avers  that 

the  screen  in  front  of  the  Admiralty,  at 
Whitehall, 

Was  designed  and  execute  1 by  Thomas  Papworth, 
and  I have  beard  my  late  father  say  that  he  was 
never  paid  for  the  work.” 

In  the  account  of  Thomas  Papworth  (1775- 
1847),  contributed  to  the  “Dictionary  of 
Architecture,”  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
Wyatt  Papworth  (his  son),  and  another 
' 


The  screen  in  front  of  the  Admiralty  dates  from 
year  [1760]." 

In  Wyatt  Papworth’s  edition  (1881)  of  Gwilt’s 
“Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,”  page  222,  is 
this  passage : — 

“ Ripley,  it  must  be  confessed, 'failed  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, which  was  afterwards  veiled  by  Mr.  Adam's 
beautilul  screen,  since  cruelly  1 cheated  of  its  fair 
proportions  by  the  late  architect  to  that  Board,  in 
order  to  make  two  coach  entrances,  which  might,  by 
the  exercise  of  a little  ingenuity,  have  been  managed 
without  defacing  the  design.” 

The  screen  as  originally  designed,  with 
ten  columns  and  one  (a  central)  gateway 
only,  appears  in  the  print  by  Medland,  after 
Miller,  published  in  1796  by  Colnaghi  & Co., 
and  bearing  Earl  Spencers  coat-of-arms  at 
foot.  Perhaps  the  additional  coach  entrances 
were  made  by  Thomas  Papworth  ; yet  we 
have  failed  to  discover  that  he  was  at  any 
time  Architect  to  the  Admiralty.  The  dates 
we  cite  above  do  not  support  his  grandson's 
statement,  as  they  tend  to  show  that  the 
screen  was  built  fifteen  years  before  Thomas 
Papworth  was  born,  and  about  the  time  when 
Robert  Adam  began  his  career  of  practice 
with  his  brother  James.  Moreover,  in  Part 
IV.  of  “ The  Works  in  Architecture  of  Robert 
and  James  Adam,  Esquires,”  3 vols.  fo.  1 773- 
1822,  is  D.  Cunego’s  plate,  1775,  inscribed  : 

View  of  Part  of  Whitehall,  Shewing  the 
Admiralty  Office,  with  the  New  Gateway 
[the  screen,  with  one  gateway]  designed  & 
executed  in  the  year  1760.”  We  observe 
that  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question 
repeats  the  common  blunder  of  writing  the 
architect  s name  “ Adams  ” instead  of 

Adam.” 


A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times,  under 
iY  the  signature  “ Citizen,”  draws  atten- 
tion  to  a resolution  of  the  Corporation  of 
Rochester  to  repair  the  south-west  turret  of 
Rochester  Castle.  He  complains  that  they 
have  already  repaired  the  north  turret  and 
restored  it  “in  new  stone  with  sharp  edges,” 
and  that  the  ancient  rugged  appearance  of 
u t0uV6r  is  entireIy  destroyed,  and  urges 
that  the  Corporation  should  be  prevented 
from  doing  anything  more  to  the  tower. 
We  have  not  seen  the  new  work  referred  to ; 
but  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
structure  to  rebuild  a portion  of  the  turrets 
we  certainly  should  be  in  favour  of  it  being 
done  as  new  work,  not  with  any  effort  to 
make  it  look  old.  The  real  question  would  be 


1 V . * imi  4UCSUU11  wouia  oe 

i'he  estimates 'the  fh^onTret'red  wo“ld 

a rt  l!er  as  amounting  to  about  30000  tons  could  not  have  been  ’ whetIier  fhey  strance  ot  the  Vestry  was  not  without  effect 

—terial  consolidated.  The  Notts  steam-  actual  rebuilding.  d 6 h°U‘  “i^n“dl.ag  in.  t5f./°iowi^  July  the  “m 


IN  the  annual  report  of  the  Borough 
1 Engineer  of  West  Ham  we  find,  under 
the  head  of  “House  Drainage,”  a grave  com- 
plaint as  to  the  effect  on  the  borough  of  a 
certain  recent  decision  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  in  regard  to  combined  house 
drains.  The  report  says  : — 

The  effect  of  the  new  interpretation  of  the  Act  is 
very  largely  to  convert  1 combined  ’ back  drains  into 
public  sewers,  although  on  private  premises,  and 
thus  relieve  owners  of  the  responsibility  of  their 
maintenance  and  place  it  upon  the  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity. In  the  Borough  of  West  Ham  this  means  the 
conversion  of  many  miles  of  private  drains,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  into  public  sewers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  three  times  the  length  of  the  street 
sewers  are  thus,  thrown  on  the  Corporation.  Very 
much  of  the  private  drainage  was  laid  many  years 
ago  in  marsh  lands,  and  by  ‘jerry  builders,’  without 
sufficient  supervision.  'I  he  previous  practice  has 
been  to  serve  notices  upon  owners  to  rectify  defects 
but  now  the  Medical  Officer  serves  notice  on  the 
Borough  Engineer  to  reconstruct  such  defective 
works.  It  is  a very  serious  matter  to  have  the 
responsibility  of  some  300  miles  of  imperfect  private 
drains  thrown  on  the  rates." 

The  position  is  no  doubt  an  unfortunate  one 
at  present  for  the  borough  of  West  Ham, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  compelled  to  make 
good  out  of  the  rates  defects  of  drainage 
which  have  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  drains 
which  hitherto  have  been,  in  a legal  sense, 
private  drains.  But  is  not  the  surveyor’s 
complaint  as  to  the  state  in  which  these  drains 
now  are,  and  the  expense  entailed  in  getting 
them  into  proper  order,  in  itself  an  indica-' 
tion  that  they  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  authorities  all  along? 
That  any  drain  into  which  the  drainage  of 
more  than  one  habitation  is  taken  should  be 
regarded  as  a public  sewer  and  be  under  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  public  authorities 
appears  to  be  by  far  the  safer  course.  It  may 
bear  hardly  on  the  Corporation  of  West  Ham 
in  the  present  instance,  although,  seeing 
that,  by  their  own  showing,  they  have  always 
had  power  to  serve  notices  on  owners  to 
remedy  defects,  it  would  appear  that  the  bad 
condition  of  these  drains,  of  which  Mr. 
Angell  complains,  is  indirectly  the  fault  of 
the  Corporation  themselves. 


THIS  is  the  season  of  the  issue  of  vestry 
reports.  The  thirty-ninth  Report  of  the 
Vestry  of  Chelsea,  for  1894-5,  chronicles 
among  other  matters  the  installation  of 
electric  lighting  in  the  large  hall,  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  other  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  municipal  offices.  The  account 
of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Vestry  to  obtain  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  to  private  con- 
sumers is  worth  note,  as  showing  that  a firm 
attitude  towards  gas  companies  may  bring 
its  own  reward.  Early  in  the  year  1892,  the 
price  of  gas  to  private  consumers  had  been 
raised  by  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
from  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  id.  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  In  June,  1894,  the  Company  reduced 
the  price  from  3s.  id.  to  3s.  per  thousand, 
and  intimated  that,  if  their  finances  per- 
mitted, a further  reduction  of  id.  per  thousand 
would  be  made  in  December;  but,  to  the 
Vestry’s  astonishment,  the  company,  at  the 
same  time,  raised  the  price  of  the  gas  sup- 
plied to  -public  lamps  from  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  4d. 
per  thousand.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
on  the  south  side  of  the  River  Thames, 
where  there  is  a competitive  supply,  the 
company’s  charge  to  private  consumers  was 
only  2s.  4d.  per  thousand,  the  Vestry 
addressed  a letter  of  remonstrance  to  the 
company,  protesting  against  the  endeavour 
to  indemnity  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers  against  any  loss  they  might  sus- 
tain by  making  a reduction  in  the  charge  to 
private  consumers.  The  company  rejoined  by 
stating  that,  in  the  parish  of  Chelsea,  the  re- 
duction of  2d.  per  thousand  equalled  a sum 
of  3,600/.,  whilst  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  gas  consumed  in  the  public  lamps  would 
amount  to  only  200/. — or  a net  annual  reduc- 
tion in  the  company's  revenue  of  3,400/.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  reraon- 


— iv.j'g  j uij"  me  euni- 

pany  announced  that  the  charge  to  private 
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consumers  would  be  still  further  reduced  to 
2S.  iod.  per  thousand,  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter.  The  Report  touches  also  on  the 
subject  of  the  frost  and  water  supply,  in 
regard  to  which  it  is  mentioned  that  more 
than  650  applications  were  made  to  the 
Vestry  for  licenses  to  open  the  roadway  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  burst  water-pipes. 
In  this  connexion  an  important  question  was 
raised  as  to  liability  for  the  repair  of  the 
burst  pipes,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Law  Committee  were  still  deliberating  upon 
the  matter. 


IN  the  Surveyor's  Report  to  the  Chelsea 
Vestry  (which  is  a distinct  document 
from  the  Vestry  Report)  some  information  is 
given  as  to  the  use  of  various  granites  for 
macadam,  in  experimental  lengths  of  road. 
The  granites  experimented  with  were  Harts- 
hill,  Belgian,  Enderby,  St.  Ives, [and  Guernsey. 
The  Belgian  shows  the  worst  record,  the 
Enderby  is  a little  better.  The  Guernsey, 
Hartshill,  and  St.  Ives  pavements  appear  to 
have  kWorn  about  equally  well ; it  is  found 
that  the  St.  Ives  macadam  breaks  very 
small  under  traffic,  but  maintains  its  [surface 
well.  The  outcome  of  the  experiments  is  a 
recommendation  to  make  further  trials  of 
Hartshill  and  St.  Ives  granite. 


REPORT  by  Dr.  King  Warry  to  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  Hackney  District, 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district,  con- 
tains some  points  worth  attention.  In  re- 
gard to  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  an 
establishment  where  a number  of  girls  were 
employed,  Dr.  Warry,  although  noticing 
some  sanitary  defects,  did  not  find  cause 
to  attribute  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  to 
them,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had 
been  introduced  from  without  by  one  of  the 
inmates,  and  that  it  had  probably  been  com- 
municated to  others  on  another  floor  through 
the  medium  of  the  speaking-tubes.  He 
says : — 

“ In  confirmation  of  the  above  view,  I must  refer 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  report,  in  which  I state 
that  only  one  of  the  shop  assistants  on  the  ground- 
floor  suffered  from  sore  throat.  I learned,  on 
inquiry,  that  it  was  the  special  duty  of  this  assistant 
to  answer  the  speaking-tube  communicating  with 
the  infected  workroom.  Whether  the  tube  had 
become  infected  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
so  conveyed  the  infection  to  this  assistant,  or 
whether  her  illness  was  a coincidence,  I cannot  be 
certain ; but  I do  think  the  incident  significant,  and 
confirmatory  of  the  above  views.” 

On  another  page  of  the  report  we  read  a 
gratifying  account  of  the  condemnation  and 
demolition  of  twenty- four  back-to-back 
cottages  in  Jerusalem-gardens,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Medical  Officer  and  after  a 
considerable  diplomatic  correspondence. 
Another  point  touched  upon  in  the  Report 
is  the  dirty  condition  of  the  River  Lea,  which 
was  the  subject  of  complaint  in  Dr.  Warry ’s 
Report  of  the  previous  year.  The  Lea 
receives  the  effluents  from  the  Leyton  and 
Walthamstow  sewage  farms,  and  the  London 
County  Council  have  lately  constructed  a j 
bathiog-pool  in  the  recreation-ground  of 
Hackney  Marsh,  to  be  fed  by  the  Lea  water  , 
from  a point  below  the  entry  of  these 1 
“ effluents.”  As  remarked  in  the  Report, 

“ it  is  obvious  that  water,  little  removed 
from  sewage,  is  not  fit  to  be  turned 
into  a bathing -pool.  I am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Lea  Conservators 
to  prevent  this  nuisance ; but  in  the  failure 
of  this  body  to  do  their  obvious  duty,  either 
the  Local  Authority,  or  the  London  County 
Council,  or  both,  should  press  the  Con- 
servators to  bring  an  action  against  the 
offending  Local  Boards  to  compel  them 
either  to  produce  a pure  effluent,  or  to  turn 
it  into  some  other  channel.  Such  pro- 
ceedings would  of  course  be  taken  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Acts.” 
In  regard  to  the  question  of  water-supply, 
Dr.  Warry  considers  tnat  the  failure  of  the 
East  London  Water  Company  to  give  a 
constant  supply  during  a part  of  the  year 
when  it  is  most  essential,  opens  up  the 
serious  question  whether  the  present  is  a 
proper  and  sufficient  supply  for  such  a 


district  as  Hackney.  A " proper  and  suffi- 
cient supply”  is  at  least  one  which  will  be 
able  to  meet  a drought  of  two  years  without 
restricting  the  supply  to  the  consumer. 
This  the  East  London  Water  Company  has 
failed  to  do.  Moreover,  adds  Dr.  Warry, 
“ the  satisfactory  working  of  our  present 
system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  is  de- 
pendent upon  an  adequate  and  unstinted 
supply  of  water,”  a point  which  we  have 
urged  frequently. 


THE  transactions  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  for  last  June  con- 
tains an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Gerber  on 
the  painting  of  iron  structures  exposed  to 
the  weather.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  of  preventing  rust  by  painting, 
and  much  has  been  both  said  and  written 
during  the  last  few  years  about  the  worth- 
lessness of  iron  oxide  as  a pigment  in  paints 
used  for  coating  iron,  and  on  the  supposed 
superiority  of  red  lead  for  such  purposes. 
The  objection  urged  against  iron  oxide 
is  that  some  of  it  is  manufactured 
from  iron  by  the  action  of  a sulphur 
compound,  and  consequently  it  is  sup- 
l posed  to  contain  sulphur,  which  would 
1 of  course  be  deleterious  to  the  ironwork 
covered  by  such  paint.  In  the  case  of 
red-lead  it  is  claimed  that  it  forms  a chemical 
combination  with  the  oil  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  and  that,  when  properly  applied,  it 
adheres  with  great  firmness,  forming  an 
absolute  covering,  which  is  impervious  to 
both  air  and  water.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  various  paints  after  they  had 
been  in  use  some  years,  Mr.  Gerber  examined 
a large  number  of  bridges,  and  from  his 
observations  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
pure  iron  oxide,  used  as  a pigment  in  paint, 
forms  a most  effective  covering,  and  is  not 
itself  a cause  of  the  rusting  of  metallic  struc- 
tures, but  is  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
red-lead.  With  many  of  his  remarks  on  the 
system  of  painting  now  generally  adopted  we 
thoroughly  agree.  He  says,  for  instance, 
that  structural  ironwork  should  not  be 
painted  at  all  before  it  leaves  the  manufac- 
turer’s yard,  it  being  much  better  to  merely 
give  it  a coat  of  pure  linseed  oil.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  a good  rule  to  adopt,  because,  in 
this  country,  at  least,  the  manufacturers  are 
so  anxious  to  get  the  ironwork  sent  away— 
to  clear  their  yard — that  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  the  painting,  being  the  last 
operation,  is  badly  done,  and  if  wet  weather 
happens  to  prevail  at  the  time  it  is  worse 
than  useless.  Besides  these  drawbacks,  when 
the  ironwork  has  been  painted  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  ascertain  if  the  workmanship 
has  been  what  was  required.  The  first 
requisite  in  the  direction  of  preserving  iron 
structures  is  to  ensure  absolute  cleanness  of 
metal  before  anything  is  applied.  This  is 
best  secured  by  thoroughly  “ scraping”  it  in 
the  shop  ; and  immediately  after  this  is  done 
the  work  should  receive  a coat  of  oil, 
applied  when  the  surfaces  are  quite  dry.  In 
this  way  nothing  is  invisibly  covered  up,  and 
if  the  scraping  and  cleaning  has  not  been 
properly  done  it  will  be  apparent.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  erection  can  then  easily  see 
if  everything  is  as  it  should  be,  and  can 
superintend  the  final  painting  themselves. 


THE  utilisation  ot  the  heat  generated  in 
dust-destructors  has  been  a favourite 
problem  for  engineers  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  solution  which  has  commended 
itself  to  the  Shoreditch  .Vestry  is  to  use  it 
for  generating  steam  to  drive  electric- 
lighting engines.  Their  combined  dust 
destructor  and  electric-lighting  station, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  is 
expected  to  begin  working  next  January. 
This  scheme  is  being  worked  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  and ' it  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest  by  local  authorities  else- 
where, as  it  seems  that  the  destruction  of 
refuse  by  fire  must  sooner  or  later 
become  a necessity.  Forced  draught  will  be 
used,  so  that  the  combustion  will  be  practi- 
cally perfect,  the  temperature  being  well  over 


1,500  deg.  Fahrenheit.  As  the  heat  generated 
will  be  practically  uniform  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  as  the  load  on  an  electric 
lighting  station  is  a very  variable  one,  th 
evening  load  being  often  twenty  times  a 
great  as  the  morning  one,  special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  storage.  Th) 
great  cost  of  accumulators  excluded  the: 
adoption  for  the  entire  storage  of  the  excesn 
energy,  so  thermal  storage  on  the  syster.; 
devised  by  Mr.  Halpin  was  adopted  in  addii 
tion.  The  boilers  will  be  constantly  employe^! 
generating  high-pressure  steam  and  passinjj 
it  into  cylindrical  receivers  enveloped  in  not  ] 
conducting  material.  These  receivers  w*j 
be  nearly  full  of  water,  which  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  steam  at  a temperature  neara 
equal  to  that  in  the  boilers.  This  water 
heated  will  give  off  steam,  and  thus  me«l 
sudden  fluctuations  in  the  load,  the  engini* 
power  being  about  four  times  the  destructcfl 
and  boiler  power.  As  the  feed  water  alej 
passes  through  the  cylinders,  there  will  tij 
no  deposit  on  the  boilers,  a deposit  on  tl  •; 
receivers  doing  no  harm,  as  no  part  of  the] 
is  in  contact  with  the  flame,  and  being 
simple  construction,  they  can  be  readii 
cleaned.  The  success  of  the  scheme  : 
Shoreditch  seems  assured,  as  already  a grei 
many  orders  have  come  in  for  electric  lightilt 
and  power,  there  being  a large  number  c 
small  factories  and  workshops  near  tl 
station,  where  electric  motive  power  will  lj 
very  acceptable. 


WHEN  will  house-agents  and  othe 
learn  that  the  sale  of  house  propen 
is  not  expedited  by  disfiguring  a street  wi 
great  staring  bills  and  posters  on  hoarding!; 
It  is  strange  to  find  a body  of  men  of  acu 
business  ability  deliberately  pursuing  ; 
method  of  advertising  which  in  no  inco: 
siderable  measure  helps  to  defeat  rather  th: 
promote  their  own  object.  What  is  the  effd 
of  a display  of  this  kind  upon  the  avera; 
house-hunter?  A street  which  presents 
large  and  varied  assortment  of  announo 
ments  of  this  character  is  at  once  condemn: 
as  an  undesirable  place  of  residence ; t 
beggarly  array  of  empty  houses,  to  whil 
attention  is  directed  in  the  most  emphai 
manner  possible,  conveys  in  all  probabili 
an  entirely  false  impression  as  to  the  r< 
character  of  the  thoroughfare ; but  to  > 
intending  resident  the  appearance  of  1 
street  is  of  considerable  importance ; ai 
if  it  be  neglected,  as  it  undoubtedly  is 
this  respect,  the  landlord  inevitably  suffers: 
consequence.  One  cause  which  contribut 
to  the  aggravation  of  the  evil  is  the  practL 
of  employing  two  or  even  three  house-agen 
to  let  the  same  property.  An  empty  hou: 
thus  becomes  the  scene  of  a brisk  comp> 
tition  between  the  two  or  three  busina, 
rivals,  who  between  them  frequently  succec: 
in  spoiling  the  appearance  of  an  otherwii 
attractive  habitation.  Would  it  not  be  pop 
sible  to  improve  matters  by  substitutii 
smaller  notices  for  those  now  common:! 
used  ? That  some  such  reform  would  great; 
improve  the  appearance  of  hundreds  (j 
streets  in  the  Metropolis,  and  elsewhen, 
cannot  be  doubted  ; and  bearing  in  min 
that  improvement  in  this  direction  mean 
enhancing  the  value  of  house  property,  tl, 
question  certainly  appears  to  be  worth  tl 
consideration  of  those  who  are  interested  i 
the  business  aspect  of  the  subject. 


THE  new  premises  for  the  Birkbed 
Building  Society  now  in  course  e 
ei-ection  stand  on  the  east  side  of  Southarap 
ton-buildings,  where  a large  area  has  bee 
cleared.  Amongst  the  houses  pulled  down 
was  the  last  remaining  portion  of  the  London 
Mechanics’  Institute,  which  Dr.  B irk  bed 
founded  in  1823,  and  which  was  subsequent!1 
named  the  “ Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scierr 
tific  Institution.”  It  is  now  establishes 
in  the  premises  opened  in  1884  in  Breams 
buildings,  Fetter-lane,  of  which  we  gave  a; 
account  in  our  issue,  of  September  27,  tha 
year.  The  Building  Society  and  Bank  wa: 
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itablished  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  new 
fices  abut  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Temple, 
ihence  the  Templars,  after  a sojourn  there 
uring  twenty  years,  migrated  in  1184  to 
eet-street.  Bream's-buildings  was  ex- 
uded into  Fetter-lane  in  i8Si-2.  It  had 
ime  into  possession  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
bmmissioners  two  years  before,  and  con- 
isted  of  squalid  houses,  the  homes  of 
any  members  of  the  criminal  classes, 
pcording  to  Wale’s  “ London  and  its 
nvirons  Described,”  6 vols.,  1761,  it  is 
Imed  after  one  Breme,  the  landlord  or 
iilder  thereof. 


pHE  volume  of  the  11  Transactions  of  the 
L Society  of  Engineers  for  1894.”*  in- 
tding  also  a complete  index  and  list  of 
pers  from  1857  to  1894,  contains  practical 
pers  of  great  value  and  interest,  which  is 
ded  to  by  the  full  publication  of  the  dis- 
ssions.  Among  the  papers  of  principal 
erest  to  our  readers  is  that  on  “ Pile- 
ving,”  by  Mr.  Henry  O’Connor,  and  on  the 
Jtilisation  of  Town  Refuse  for  Generating 
earn,”  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Baker. 


N order  to  encourage  students,  and  Asso- 
ciates not  in  practice,  to  prepare  them- 
Ives  for  the  R.I.B.A.  examination,  the 
>rthern  Architectural  Association  are 
ering  prizes  of  two  guineas  and  one  guinea 
spectively  for  the  best  set  of  drawings  or 
restimonies  of  Study,”  as  required  by  the 
Btitute  for  the  “ Final  Examination.”  It  is 
ended  to  offer  similar  prizes  also  for  the 
)bationary  work  for  the  " Intermediate 
aminations.” 


"'HE  secretary  of  a provincial  architec- 
tural society  writes  to  us  : — “ About 
iristmas  time  you  threw  out  a hint  in  your 
umns  to  architects  with  superfluous  books 
duplicate  copies  that  they  might  seasonably 
nember  struggling  provincial  societies, 
lis  appeared  to  me  a particularly  happy 
:a,  but  unfortunately  your  suggestion  was 
t acted  upon.  I would  go  further  and 
Dpose  that  architects  without  family,  or 
thout  sons  following  their  profession, 
ould  bequeath  their  libraries  to  such 
fieties.  In  many  cases  an  architect's 
nily  takes  little  01  no  interest  in  the  pro- 
sional  literature  he  has  left  behind  him, 
d before  long  the  books  are  stored  away 
d probably  forgotten.”  Perhaps  architects 
\o  are  making  their  wills  may  be  disposed 
ibear  in  mind  the  suggestion  of  our  corre- 
pndent.  It  is,  we  believe,  not  infrequently 
b case  that  collections  of  architectural 
rrks  made  by  an  architect  are  of  little  use 
I interest  to  any  of  his  relatives  after  his 
ath,  and  it  would  be  a good  deed  to 
avide  for  the  books  going  where  they 
juld  be  of  real  service. 


E are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Ruskin, 
who  has  been  interviewed  on  the 
bject  of  the  wretched  proposal  to  destroy 
e Falls  of  Foyers,  has  expressed  himself, 
might  have  been  expected,  in  the  strongest 
rms  of  indignation  at  this  proposed 
•.struct  ion  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
enes  in  Scotland  in  the  interests  of  a 
ading  company. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Ipswich  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
>n,  which  terminated  on  Wednesday  last,  was 
irly  well  attended  throughout,  but  the  papers 
ad  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of  some  previous 
>ars.  The  fact  is,  we  no  longer  look  to  the 
ssociation  to  yield  us  anything  sensational  in 
e way  of  scientific  discoveries.  Years  ago, 
hen  but  few  scientific  societies  were  in  existence 
id  science  as  a whole  was  more  noisily  pursued 
an  it  is  at  present,  the  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ion  afforded  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
iuch  that  is  now  discussed  elsewhere.  In  those 
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days,  when  anything  important  had  been  dis- 
covered, the  results  were  stored  up  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association,  but  now, 
scientists  cannot  wait  so  long,  they  are  impatient 
and  must  make  known  the  results  of  their  work 
as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see  why  the  annual  meetings 
were  looked  forward  to  with  feverish  interest  by 
scientists.  Almost  the  sole  objects  of  attending 
them  now  are  for  the  good  fellowship  engendered 
by  the  occasion,  and  to  make  good  any  excuse 
that  may  have  been  put  forward  for  the  loosening  of 
the  Association’s  purse-strings  on  behalf  of  the 
person  attending.  If  he  does  not  attend  he  may  not 
obtain  the  “grant  ; ” or  rather,  if  his  friends  and 
supporters  do  not  attend  it  may  be  lost.  And  as 
to  the  grants  : many  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  given 
to  individuals  who  are  conscientiously  working 
and  require  material  assistance,  but  one  cannot 
look  over  the  list  year  after  year  without  asking 
whether,  in  certain  cases,  these  grants  have  not 
been  transformed  into  pensions.  Why  is  it  that 
money  is  voted  every  year  to  those  scientists 
of  the  old  school  whose  sole  duty  in  life, 
apparently,  is  to  describe  so-called  new  species 
of  animals  and  plants  ? Their  only  contributions 
to  the  “advancement  of  science”  is  in  burdening 
the  literature  with  interminable  synonymy. 
They  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  working  out  the 
analogies  of  the  “forms”  described,  and  their 
“science  ” has  now  degenerated,  as  seems  fitting, 
to  a species  of  lore.  This  sort  of  thing  did 
very  well  in  the  absence  of  deeper  work,  but 
it  is  no  good  nowadays — so  says  the  younger 
school  of  scientists. 

Another  thing  that  strikes  us  as  becoming 
more  and  more  developed  every  year  is  the 
tendency  to  compile  papers  to  be  read  before 
the  Association,  for  advertisement  purposes. 
Almost  the  only  occasion  the  daily  papers  take 
notice  of  the  di5erent  professors  and  their 
prot<fg<!s  is  at  these  meetings,  and  the  average 
scientist  is  not  above  improving  that  occa- 
sion, we  are  sorry  to  say.  No  one  can 
look  over  the  papers  read  who  knows  much 
in  a specialised  manner  about  the  different 
branches  of  science,  without  feeling  that  he  has 
seen  the  majority  of  those  papers  before.  They 
are  now  served  up  as  a new  dish,  and  are  relished 
by  few  ; this  is  more  particularly  the  case  with 
the  sections  devoted  to  pure  science,  in  some  of 
which,  we  happen  to  know,  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  sufficient  papers  to  spin  out  the  meetings. 
The  aim  of  many  contributions,  apparently,  is  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  public,  so  subjects  like 
civilisation,  cannibalism,  and  missionary  enter- 
prise come  well  to  the  front.  But  if  the  average 
scientist  likes  to  see  his  name  in  the  daily  paper 
and  shapes  his  course  accordingly,  he  has  a most 
profound  contempt  for  the  “ science  ” found  in 
the  daily  Press,  and  small  wonder  at  it.  The 
reports  of  certain  of  the  speeches  delivered  last 
week  will  assuredly  be  cherished  by  the  orators  as 
magnificent  examples  of  what  can  be  done  by  : 
the  newspaper  reporter  when  the  latter  does  not 
understand  a particle  of  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, and  feels  compelled  to  furnish  an  original 
contribution  to  his  paper,  based  on  the  speeches 
referred  to.  If  the  reporter  occasionally  shears 
the  scientist  of  bis  degrees  and  other  attributes, 
he  makes  up  for  the  omission  by  showering  new 
dignities  and  honours  right  and  left.  In  one  ; 
instance  during  the  past  week  a dead  man — the 
late  Professor  Seeley,  of  Cambridge — was  made 
to  deliver  a speech  on  dinosaurs  ; but  that,  we  sup- 
pose, does  not  matter  for  “ the  general  reader.” 

The  President’s  address  was  read  at  the  opening 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  and  we  referred  to  that 
in  our  last  issue.  Thursday  was  occupied  in 
hearing  the  addresses  of  the  presidents  of  sections. 
We  will  briefly  allude  to  such  of  these,  and  to 
papers  subsequently  discussed,  as  may  be  inte- 
resting to  our  readers. 

In  the  Chemistry  Section  Professor  Raphael 
Meldola  reviewed  the  state  of  the  science  in  1851, 
and  briefly  glanced  at  recent  developments. 
After  alluding  to  the  discovery  of  argon,  he 
remarked  that  Professor  Ramsay  had  isolated 
helium,  a gas  discovered  by  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope in  the  solar  chromosphere  in  1868.  Like 
argon,  helium  is  monatomic,  and  chemically  inert 
so  far  as  the  present  evidence  goes.  The  isola- 
tion of  helium  had  not  only  furnished  another 
link  proving  community  of  matter,  and,  by  infer- 
ence, of  origin,  between  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
but  an  extension  of  the  work  by  Professor 
Norman  Lockyer  and  others  had  resulted  in  an 
interesting  discovery  that  a large  number  of  the 
lines  in  the  chromospheric  spectrum,  as  well  as 
in  certain  stellar  spectra,  which  had  hitherto  found 
no  counterpart  in  the  spectra  of  terrestrial 
elements,  can  now  be  accounted  for  by  the 


spectra  of  the  gases  contained  with  helium  in 
certain  rare  minerals.  The  question  now  to  deter- 
mine was  whether  these  gases  are  members  of  the 
same  monatomic  inert  group  as  are  argon  and 
helium. 

Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  in  the  Geology  Section, 
delivered  a popular  address  entitled  “ Under- 
ground in  Suffolk  and  its  Borders.”  The  chief 
object  was  to  show  how  well-sinking  has  fur- 
nished a knowledge  of  geology  which  would 
otherwise  not  have  been  obtainable.  The  results 
of  borings  for  coal  in  the  south-east  of  England 
were  used  in  illustration.  Practically  nothing 
new  appeared  in  this  discourse,  and  our  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  main  outlines  of  the  subject 
from  what  has  appeared  in  the  Builder  from  time 
to  time.  The  only  addition  had  reference  to  a 
boring  in  the  eastern  counties. 

In  the  Zoology  Section,  Dr.  Herdman  gave  a 
general  discourse  on  the  science.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  touched  on  the  diseases  of  edible 
animals.  Speaking  of  disease  communicated  by 
mussels,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  lately, 
he  remarked  that  it  is  clearly  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  accurately  determine  under  what  con- 
ditions the  mussel  can  become  infected  by  micro- 
organisms, in  what  stage  it  is  injurious  to  man, 
and  whether,  as  is  supposed,  steeping  in  pure 
water,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  will  render  poisonous  mussels  fit  for  food. 
The  supposed  connexion  between  oysters  taken 
from  contaminated  water  and  typhoid  was 
alluded  to,  and  the  president  said  that  this  point 
could  only  be  solved  by  actual  experiment. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Vernon  Harcourt  delivered  an 
address  to  the  section  devoted  to  Mechanical 
Science  upon  the  relations  subsisting  between 
engineering  and  the  sciences  of  mathematics, 
physics,  geology,  chemistry,  and  meteorology,  the 
chief  object  being  to  show  that  engineers  did  a 
lot  of  useless  work  through  not  studying  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  these  sciences  so  far  as  they 
bear  on  his  profession.  The  scientific  training  of 
engineers  was  touched  upon,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  remarked  that  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  had  in  recent  years  required  some 
evidence  of  young  men  having  received  a good 
education  before  their  admission  into  the  student 
class,  but  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  become  a 
student  at  the  Institution  in  order  to  become  an 
engineer.  Engineers  of  the  past  were,  mostly, 
self-taught  men,  but  he  thought  that  all  recruits 
to  the  profession  at  the  present  day  should  show 
ample  qualifications  in  theoretical  knowledge  at 
the  time  of  their  entrance.  He  struck  the  key- 
note to  the  whole  subject,  however,  in  remarking 
that  if  men  of  science,  by  closer  intercourse  with 
engineers,  could  realise  more  fully  the  practical 
capabilities  of  their  researches,  and  engineers,  by 
a more  complete  scientific  training,  could  gain  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  scientific  aspect  of  their 
profession,  both  might  be  able  to  co-operate  more 
thoroughly  in  developing  the  resources  of  Nature, 
and  in  furthering  the  intellectual  and  material 
progress  of  mankind. 

On  Friday  all  the  sections  were  busy.  The 
Geology  Section  gave  ear  to  Professor  Sollas’ 
description  of  how  glaciers  can  crawl  up  hill,  and 
to  the  consideration  of  flint  implements  found  at 
Ightham,  in  Kent.  The  Mechanical  Science 
Section  reviewed  the  “Growth  of  Harwich,” 
and  the  general  tenour  of  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  William  Birt  was  an  advertisement 
for  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Symonds  contributed  some  notes 
of  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  autumn 
floods  of  1S94,  suggesting  that  much  damage 
could  be  prevented  by  engineering  remedies  based 
upon  observations  and  records.  Pie  exhibited  a 
series  of  photographs  illustrating  the  condi- 
tions produced  by  floods  at  various  places 
on  the  Thames.  A paper  was  contributed 
by  Messrs.  Rapier  and  Stoney  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  controlling  the  discharge  of  flood 
waters  by  means  of  removable  weirs  more 
efficiently  than  by  fixed  weirs.  From  the 
drainage  aspect,  it  was  stated,  the  fixed  weir  was 
only  a blundering,  stupid  obstruction  ; and  the 
first  use  of  a river  was  the  drainage  of  the 
country.  The  rainfall  reaches  the  river  more 
rapidly  now  than  formerly,  and  therefore  the 
river  ought  to  be  widened,  deepened,  or 
straightened  ; but  for  navigation  there  must  be 
capacity  without  velocity.  The  river  must  be 
fully  capable  of  discharging  maximum  floods 
under  modern  conditions.  The  fixed  weir  must 
be  low  enough  to  allow  the  flood  waters  to 
get  off  somehow,  and  during  ordinary  river 
flow  has  to  put  up  with  less  head  of  water 
and  less  power  than  Nature  supplies.  Thus  the 
fixed  weir  provides  only  an  efficient  compromise  ; 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  maximum  range  of 
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requirements  may  hi  fulfilled  by  means  of  a 
removable  bariier.  Removable  weirs— a sluice- 
gate on  free  rollers— could  be  applied  to  any 
river  for  navigation,  irrigation,  or  power.  They 
could  be  operated  under  all  conditions  of  head 
and  flowing  water.  The  great  sluices  erected  twelve 
years  ago  at  Beleek  to  control  the  waters  of  the 
Loch  Erne  group  of  lakes  are  a fair  example  of 
maintaining  a full  summer  water  level  for  naviga- 
tion and  mill  power  whilst  giving  absolute  com- 
mand of  great  periodical  floods.  The  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  affords  a useful  example  of  the  appli- 
cation of  these  sluices  to  canalised  rivers.  There 
are  others  across  the  Rhone  near  Geneva,  at 
Richmond  on  the  Thames,  and  for  the  river 
Clyde  at  Glasgow. 

On  Monday,  in  the  Section  of  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Science,  Professor  John  Milne 
presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Earth- 
quakes in  Japan.  It  contained  the  records  of  the 
Gray-Milne  seismograph  during  the  past  year, 
and  included  a catalogue  of  8,331  earthquake 
shocks  recorded  in  Japan  between  1885  and  1S92.  | 
The  catalogue  gives  the  position  of  the  origin  of  | 
each  shock  and  the  extent  of  country  sensibly 
disturbed,  and  it  enables  Japan  to  be  divided  ■ 
into  fifteen  seismic  districts.  It  may  therefore  j 
prove  of  great  assistance  in  future  inquiries.  The  j 
report  then  dealt  with  the  propagation  of  earth-  ! 
quake  disturbances  on  the  surface  of  and  possibly  i 
through  the  earth. 

In  the  evening  the  hall  was  well  filled  by  an  ! 
audience  consisting  chiefly  of  working  men,  to 
whom  Dr.  Alfred  Fison  delivered  a lecture  on 
“ Colour.” 

M.  M.  Ernest  van  den  Broeck  and  G.  Dollfus 
made  communications  to  the  Geology  Section  on  j 
Tuesday  on  the  Tertiary  Beds  of  North-Western  | 
Europe,  which  has  considerable  practical  bearing 
from  water-supply  and  other  points  of  view,  but 
all  the  particulars  given  have  been  known  for  i 
years  to  students  of  the  subject,  and  we  cannot ! 
conceive  why  the  papers  should  have  been  | 
admitted.  A chapter  from  a recent  text-book  on  j 
geology  would  have  done  quite  as  well.  In  the, 
Mechanical  Science  Section  the  day  was  devoted  1 
to  electricity,  when  Mr.  Philip  Dawson  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  modern  applications  of 
electricity  to  traction  purposes.  He  insisted 
upon  the  especial  adaptability  of  electric 
traction  to  tramways  and  light  railways.  Three 
methods  of  electrical  power  transmission  were 
practically  employed — (1)  elevated  conductors 
with  trolly  contact  ; (2)  sub-surface  conduit  ; and 
(3)  surface  or  third  rail  conductors.  The  first 
was  by  far  the  most  efficient  and  successful,  and 
in  most  extensive  use.  Mr.  Bennett  dealt  with 
the  development  of  telephonic  communication  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  he  said  was  inferior 
to  what  had  been  attained  in  many  foreign 
countries  ; and  an  improved  photometer  was 
exhibited  and  described  by  Messrs.  Trotter  & 
Preece. 

The  engineer  to  the  New  River  Company  made 
a communication  to  the  geologists  on  Tuesday 
respecting  the  dip  of  the  Underground  Palaeozoic 
rocks  at  Ware  and  Cheshunt.  The  borings  at 
these  places  were  undertaken  by  the  New  River 
Company  with  the  object  of  procuring  water  from 
the  Lower  GreeDsand  ; but  on  reaching  certain 
depths  it  was  found  to  be  hopeless  to  expect  water 
from  below  the  Gault.  Orders  were  about  to  be 
given  for  a cessation  of  the  work,  but  on  the  ex- 
pression of  a wish  by  certain  geologists  that  at- 
tempts might  be  made  to  learn  the  direction  of 
the  dip  of  the  lowest  stratum  reached , in  each  case, 
the  company  generously  ordered  the  investigations 
to  be  made  at  their  own  expense.  The  borings 
were  made  by  the  use  of  black  diamonds  ; but, 
though  the  exact  angle  of  dip  of  the  material 
pierced  can  be  accurately  ascertained,  the  rota- 
tion of  the  apparatus  precludes  all  knowledge  of 
the  direction  of  the  dip.  Hence,  special  means, 
both  magnetic  and  mechanical,  which  were  de- 
scribed in  detail,  had  been  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  results  of  the  borings  showed  that  the 
general  indications  of  the  strata  were  at  right- 
angles  to  the  directions  of  the  chief  axis  of  the 
Weald.  On  the  same  day  the  Mechanical  Science 
Section  dealt  with  the  field  telegraph  in  Chitral, 
which  showed  how  rapidly  and  efficiently  tem- 
porary telegraphs  may  be  constructed.  In  the 
Botany  section,  Mr.  H.  Wager  dealt  with  the 
relations  existing  between  bacteria  and  disease, 
which  contained  practically  nothing  new  ; and  by 
Wednesday  several  of  the  sections  had  concluded 
their  work,  though  in  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Section  a few  papers  were  read.  They 
dealt  principally  with  subjects  relating  to 
chemistry  and  magnetism.  Mr.  E.  H.  Griffiths 
described  an  apparatus  for  standardising  high- 
temperature  thermometers. 
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I express  themselves  with  equal  clearness 


The  designs  by  Mr.  John  Belcher  and  Mr.  ; simplicity  of  parts,  and  with  equal  refinemend 
Beresford  Pite  illustrated  herewilh,  are  prepared  The  delicate  shades  and  distinctions  of  the  Gree^, 
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for  execution  with  printed  outlines,  and  hand  i Unguage— the  most  expressive  (it  is  said)  of  a! 
colouring  and  shading  by  stencils  with  water  languages  have  their  counterpart  in  the  wondffl 


colour,  a process  recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Ml,l  niceties  and  subtleties  of  Greek  architecture! 
Hayward  & Son,  of  88,  Ne wgate-street.  The  The  Greek  Pa,r,ticles  and  turns  of  phrase  have  th; 


phrase  Y 


obvious  difficulty  of  barging  the  shaded  edges  of  same  raison  d etre  and  the  same  effect  as  the  faic 


two  pieces  of  paper  togetner,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
continuous  and  unbroken  effect  upon  the  wall, 


entasis  of  their  columns  and  the  almost  impercepi 
tible  curvature  of  plinths  and  cornices.  Then] 


has  been  obviated  by  Messrs.  Haywajd's  patent  ' ca"  be  no  doubt  that  architects  profited  by  studi: 
/■__ 11 i r nt  mactprnip/'pn  nf  flrppk  nnplrv.  and  endeal 


joint  for  wall-paper  hangings. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POETRY  ON  J 
ARCHITECTURAL  DEVELOPMENT.* 

BY  G.  L.  SUTCLIFFE. 

Although  in  its  early  stages  poetry  is  akin  1 architect  is  not  only  to  educate  him,  but  to  giv» 


ot  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  poetry,  and  endeali 
voured  to  give  to  their  buildings,  as  far  as  possible! 
the  qualities  which  delighted  them  in  the  liters 
ture.  Speaking  of  “ The  Importance  of  Greelt 
Art  and  Literature  to  the  Practice  of  Gothitj 
Architecture,”  the  late  William  Burges  said 
The  great  use  of  the  study  of  literature  to  ai 


to  religion,  and,  indeed,  a part  of  religious  ^ him  that  judicial  power  which  is  called  good  taste.1.! 
literature,  it  soon  slips  its  leading  - strings  And  of  all  branches  of  literature  none  is  more  cab 


and  follows  its  own  fancy  whithersoever  culated  to  attain  this  end  than  the  study  of  trutii 
it  listeth.  Men  begin  to  love  poetry  for  its  poetry. 


own  sake,  and  poets  strive  more  and  more  for  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that,  while 


beauty  in  feeling,  thought,  and  form,  so  that  at  discussions  on  the  nature  and  inter-relation  of  thfl 
last  poetry  is  called  a fine  art,  and  takes  rank  various  fine  arts  have  been  frequent  during  the: 


wifh  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  last  two  hundred  years,  no  special  treatise  appears: 
The  influence  of  poetry  on  the  development  of  to  have  been  written  on  the  relation  of  poetry  and 
arrhitpctnrp  is  crx^r-i-ilKi  inioraviin^  — *. T) . . „ . _ . . t 1, .. . . 1 


architecture  is  specially  interesting,  because  poetry  architecture.  Poe'ry  and  painting  have  been 
is  the  only  branch  of  literature  which  has  been  frequently  discussed — by  Dufresnoy  in  France^ 


admitted  within  the  aesthetic  pale. 


Dryden  in  England,  Lessing  in  Germany,  .and) 


The  beauty  which  is  admired  in  one  art  has,  it  also  by  many  subsequent  writers.  Perhaps  it  is 
has  been  said,  affinity  with  the  be-mty  of  all  the  because  architecture  and  poetry  are  considered  tol 


others,  and,  as  a corollary  to  this,  the  same  be  the  two  extremes  of  art  that  no  special  treatiset 
general  principles  govern  one  and  all.  Whether  has  been  written  respecting  them.  Hegel,  for 


the  latter  statement  be  true  or  not  need  not  be  instance,  arranges  the  five  fine  arts  in  the  follow-: 
discussed  here,  but  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  inn  order,  rising  from  the  material  to  thel 

.1  11..  . TU.  . / & . r . 1 I 


at  least  partially  true.  The  sense  of  fitness  and  spiritual  : — architecture  comes  first  and  lowest; 
the  quality  of  restraint,  which  the  Greeks  possessed  then  follow  sculpture,  painting,  and  music;  and 


in  so  large  a degree,  are  exhibi  ed  as  well  in  their  the  crown  of  all  is  poetry.  There  are  certainlyi 
poetry  as  in  their  buildings  and  statuary.  There  fundamental  differences  between  the  two  arts  : 


is  no  tawdriness  or  fustim  either  in  their  dramas  1 architecture  has  been  termed  non-representant ; 
or  their  temples.  The  poet  and  the  architect  and  mute  ; poetry  representant  and  vocal  ; archi- : 


i tecture  is  fettered  by  bonds  of  wood  and  brick 


i *"d  “ 'h=  sunshine  smd  the  : 

second  place  an<t  a prize.  wind  ; architecture  is  yoked  eternally  witn  utility , 
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:ry  goes  her  own  sweet  way  and  is  an  end  to 
elf. 

ut  architecture  and  poetry,  although  so  different 
lany  respects,  have  yet  much  in  common,  for 
litecture  never  attains  surpassing  excellence 
: when  the  star  of  poetry  is  in  the  ascendant, 
ubitably,  the  first  steps  of  architecture  are 
d-in-hand  with  religion,  but  religion  and  ethics 
le  .do  not  suffice  for  the  development  of  the 
lest  architecture,  else  would  Jewish  buildings 
e been  the  delight  of  the  world,  and  thearchi- 
ure  of  the  Early  church,  of  the  Reformation, 
of  all  fanatical  sectaries  be  among  the 
thiest.  Something  more  is  required  than 
ous  attachment  to  a faith  and  eager  fulfilment 
ts  duties  ; and  what  is  required  is  expressed 
the  word  culture — not  culture  pampered  to 
minacy,  but  a manly  development  of  faculty 
broadening  of  sympathy.  It  is  only,  to  use 
pew  Arnold’s  terms,  when  Hebraism  is 
tured  with  Hellenism,  that  architecture  rises 
supreme  excellence.  Religion  still  remains 
motive  power,  but  culture  controls  it,  and  as 
irdener,  swaying  the  forces  of  nature,  dupli- 
:s  her  beauties  and  leads  her  to  out-rose  the 
so  culture  adds  grace  and  beauty  to  the 
ndeur  and  mass  of  sacred  architecture, 
f we  turn  to  the  Egypt  of  the  eighteenth 
1 nineteenth  dynasties — the  great  period  of 
yptian  architecture — we  find  that  religious 
rature  has  ceased  to  be  without  a rival.  Poetry 
taken  a prominent  place.  The  songs  of 
imph  written  in  honour  of  the  victories  of 
athmes  III.,  of  Seti  I.,  and  of  Ramesses  II., 
sess  undoubted  power  and  an  Eastern  wealth 
imagery.  The  sculptor’s  rhapsody  on 
opleting  the  colossi  of  Amenhotep’s  vast 
ace-temple  shows  the  development  of  lyrical 
•ression.  The  masterpieces  of  Pentaour, 
kabu,  Nebsenen,  Enna,  and  others — Raw- 
on  declares — afford  pleasure  even  to  the 
3ern  reader.  In  Babylonia  a long  train 
poetry,  including  the  epic  of  “Gizdhubar” 
twelve  books,  the  poem  on  “ The 
■cent  of  Ishtar,”  and  many  others,  preceded 
full  development  of  architecture.  The  de- 


velopment of  poetry  can  be  more  clearly  traced  in 
Greece, — from  the  great  Epics  ascribed  to  Homer, 
through  the  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  verse  of 
Archilochus,  Sappho  and  Anacreon,  Simonides 
and  Pindar,  to  iis  culmination  in  the  Attic  drama. 
And  during  all  the  early  stages  of  development 
the  poetry  was  of  a higher  quality  than  the  con- 
temporary architecture.  When  Homer  wrote 
there  were  no  temples  of  importance,  probably 
none  at  all.  Sappho’s  songs,  “ of  incomparable 
melody,”  rang  in  men’s  ears,  while  architecture, 
as  witness  the  old  temple  at  Corinth,  was  rude 
and  clumsy.  Simonides,  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
six,  earned  his  greenest  laurels  during  the  years 
of  the  Persian  invasions,  when  Athens  was  a 
waste  of  charred  timbers  and  blackened  walls. 
Pindar  alone  of  these  great  singers,  lived  on  into 
the  Periclean  age,  and  he,  four-score  years  old, 
sang  his  swan-song  at  least  a lustrum  before  the 
Parthenon  was  finished.  It  was  a “poetical 
basis  on  which  the  culture  of  the  Greeks  reposed. 
The  spiritual  elevation,  the  true  liberality,  the 
nobleness  of  conception  which  belonged  to  the 
best  Greek  character  are  in  some  measure  fruits 
of  that  long  sovereignty  which  great  poetry  had 
held  over  the  race.”  * It  was  with  imagination 
quickened  and  taste  refined  by  contemplation  of 
this  wonderful  heritage  of  verse,  and  by  listening 
to  the  new  creations  of  the  great  living  dramatists, 
that  Ictinus  and  Theidias,  Callicrates  and 
Mnesicles  designed  those  buildings  which  have 
made  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  the  most  famous 
rock  in  the  world. 

The  indigenous  Roman  architecture  of  her 
early  kings,  and  the  ballads  and  sacred  literature 
of  the  same  period,  have  alike  perished  and 
neither  the  architecture  nor  the  literature  which 
flourished  when  Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of  her 
power,  can  really  be  considered  native  creations  ; 
but  even  in  Rome,  the  cultivation  and  apprecia- 
tion of  poetry,  as  in  Greece,  preceded  and  assisted 
the  development  of  architecture.  The  greatest 
figures  in  Latin  literature  are  poets.  Rome’s 
greatest  dramatists,  Plautus  and  Terence,  died 


* Jebb  : “ Greek  Literature.” 


when  Roman  architecture  had  scarcely  begun  to 
exist.  Satiric  and  other  verse  accom  >•  nied  and 
followed  the  drama,  and  in  the  next  cen'iny,  the 
brilliant  lyrics  of  Catullus  led  up  to  the  golden 
age  of  Latin  poetry,  when,  in  the  hands  of  Virgil 
and  Tibullus,  Horace  and  Ovid,  epic,  lyric  and 
elegiac  verse  alike,  approached  perfection  of  stvlr- 
and  expression.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  o'  this 
golden  age  of  poetry,  that  Rome  changed  f r.  m 
brick  to  marble,  and  that  Roman  architecture 
flourished  in  its  highest  purity. 

Byzantium  produced  little  poetry  or  even  litera- 
ture of  any  kind,  above  mediocrity.  “Not  a 
single  composition  of  history,  philosophy,  or  - 
literature,  has  been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the 
intrinsic  beauties  of  style  or  sentiment,  of  original 
fancy  or  successful  imitation.”  Such  is  Gibbon’s  . 
dictum.*  Certainly  the  fourth-century  was 
utterly  barren  of  poetry,  but  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury— the  century  preceding  the  age  of  Justi- 
nian— some  taste  for  it  does  appear  to  have 
arisen,  for  a few  new  works  were  written, 
such  as  the  epics  of  Nonnus  and  Smyrnreus, 
while  the  poem  of  Musecus  on  the  story  of  Hero 
and  Leander,  composed  probably  about  500  A. n., 
is  described  by  Professor  Jebb  as  “of  much 
beauty.”  At  the  best,  however,  the  appreciation 
of  poelry  was  slight.  Men’s  intellects  were 
engaged  in  ecclesiastical  controversies  and  dis- 
quisitions, to  the  exclusion  of  higher  literature, 
and  the  narrowness  of  soul  begotten  of  such  • 
mental  occupation  is  visible  in  the  poverty  of 
invention  which  left  the  exterior  of  St.  Sophia 
so  ugly  and  chaotic.  The  same  poverty  of1' 
invention  and  archaic  stiffness  of  pose  which 
characterise  Byzantine  architecture  and  figure- 
drawing of  the  age  of  Justinian,  are  apparent  in 
the  buildings  of  Western  Europe  to  a much  later 
date.  Even  the  elaborate  Cathedral  of  Pisa, 
belauded  as  it  has  been,  half  amuses  by  the 
naivete  of  the  design  of  its  western  front,  while 
the  adjacent  campanile  is  almost  childish  in  its 
repetition  of  story  on  story.  If  we  turn  to  France 
as  “ the  cradle  of  Gothic  architecture,”  we  find 
that  a wealth  of  rude  epic  poetry,  gathering; 
around  the  names  of  the  Christian  champions, 
Clovis  and  Charles  Martel  and  Charlemagne, 
partly  preceded  and  partly  accompanied  the 
development  of  the  Romanesque  style,  while  the 
first  appearance  of  the  brilliant  lyric  poetry  of 
the  Proven5al  troubadours  and  the  narrative 
poetry  of  the  northern  trouveurs  preceded  the 
dawn  of  the  new  stjle  of  architecture  by  nearly 
half  a century.  And  as  the  poetry  of  France 
shed  its  influence  on  all  the  neighbouring 
conntries,  and  roused  them  to  emulation,  so  the 
influence  of  France  can  be  traced  in  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  England  and  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  And  the  age  which  saw  ihe  culmina- 
tion of  Medireval  poetry  in  the  great  epic  of 
Dante,  the  songs  and  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and 
the  poems  of  our  great  Chaucer,  has  been  styled 
the  age  of  perfection  (although  not  of  greatest 
activity)  of  Mediaeval  architecture. 

The  growth  of  native  poetry  is  a necessary- 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  noblest  archi- 
tecture, and  the  correlated  truth  may  be 
predicated  that  the  assimilation  and  imitation  of- 
an  alien  nation’s  poetry  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  the  same  nation’s  architecture.  Assyria 
borrowed  both  her  literature  and  her  architecture 
from  Babylonia.  The  transplantation  of  Greek 
architecture  to  Roman  soil  followed  the  trans- 
lation and  imitation  of  Greek  poetry,  and  was 
largely  due  to  it.  The  delight  in  the  culture  of 
Greece,  which  sprang  from  study  of  her  literature, 
impelled  the  Romans  to  study  and  strive  to 
imitate  the  more  laborious  beauties  of  her  archi- 
tecture. Before  Republican  Rome  fell  under  the 
spell  of  Athens  she  had  neither  architecture  nor. 
literature  of  value.  Indeed,  while  the  Republic 
was  in  its  noblest  vigour  Romans  were  too  rough, 
and  stern  to  take  pleasure  in  the  Fine  Arts.  As  - 
late  as  187  B.  c.  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  opposed  the 
granting  of  a triumph  to  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
partly  on  the  ground  that  “ he  cherished  literary/ 
tastes,  and  even  kept  poets  in  his  camp  ! ” And 
in  the  same  century  the  erection  of  permanent 
theatres  was  forbidden  by  statute.  But  the  tide 
of  Greek  culture  could  not  be  stemmed  even  by 
Cato  and  the  Senate.  Livius  Andronicus,  a 
Greek  from  Tarentum,  had  introduced  trans- 
lations of  Greek  plays.  He,  a Greek,  has  been 
called  the  father  of  Roman  dramatic  poetry. 
Plautus  and  Terence,  who  are  the  chief  Latin 
dramatists,  were  directly  “inspired”  by  Greek 
works.  Yet  even  at  the  death  of  Terence 
(159  B.c.)  there  was  no  architecture;  all  the 
buildings  in  Rome  were  of  brick  or  local  stone  ; 
there  was  probably  sound  construction,  but 
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nothin*  wis  heard  of  architecture  as  a fine  art.* 
Macedonia  became  a Roman  province  in  146  B.C., 
and  the  imitation  of  Greek  literature  issued  at 
the  first  opportunity  in  imitation  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. But  architecture  could  not  flourish 
during  the  ferocious  civil  wars  of  the  first  seventy 
years  of  the  first  century  B.c.  The  years  which 
saw  the  repeated  struggles  of  Marius  and  Sulla, 
the  gladiatorial  war,  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
the  fierce  strife  between  Pompey  and  Ccesar,  the 
fight  for  existence  of  the  second  triumvirate,  and 
the  crowning  struggle  of  Antony  and  Octavianus, 
were  not  apt  for  architectural  development.  In 
the  brief  rule  of  Julius  Qesar  some  progress  was 
made,  but  it  was  not  until  Octavianus  became 
Augustus  that  Rome  began,  in  earnest,  that 
course  of  building  which  had,  for  ultimate  issue, 
the  development  of  complex  vault  and  soaring 
dome. 

Literature,  however,  had  not  been  silent 
during  the  period  of  architectural  barrenness. 
Lucretius  put  the  Epicurean  philosophy  into 
verse.  Varro  and  Cicero  wrote  moral,  political, 
and  philosophical  essays,  and  Catallus,  “the 
greatest  lyric  poet  of  ancient  Italy,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  all  ages,”  after  close  study 
of  Greek  poetry,  wrote  his  playful  society-verses 
and  sang  his  passionate  exquisite  love-songs.  In 
the  closing  years  of  the  long  civil  wars  Virgil 
gave  his  “Eclogues”  and  “Georgies”  to  the 
world,  and  Horace  wrote  some  of  his  charming 
“Odes”;  the  debts  which  these  poets  owed  to 
Greek  works  are  too  great  to  be  overlooked. 
When  Octavianus  became  Emperor,  the  fruit  of 
the  long  intimacy  with  Greek  poetry  which  the 
Romans  had  enjoyed,  appeared  in  art.  All  kinds 
of  buildings  were  now  erected — temples  both 
rectangular  and  circular,  the  theatres  of  Balbus 
and  Marcellus,  the  baths  of  Agrippa,  triumphal 
arches,  the  emperor’s  mansion  and  the  Palatine 
library,  the  emperor’s  tomb  (built  during  his 
lifetime),  and  numberless  large  and  ornate  private 
houses.  If  Rome  had  not  fallen  under  the  spell 
of  Greek  poetry,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
she  would  not  have  adopted  Greek  architecture. 

But  the  most  important  revival  of  architecture 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen  is  undoubtedly  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  which  commencing  in  the 
fourteenth  reached  its  culmination  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Renaissance  was  essentially  a 
literary  movement,  and  its  origin  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  great  Mediaeval  poet,  Dante,  who 
lovingly  acknowledged  Virgil  as  his  master. 
Petrarch,  who  was  not  content  with  writing 
Italian  poems  but  showed  his  appreciation  of 
classical  literature  by  composing  a Latin  epic  on 
“Africa,”  owed  much  of  “ his  exquisite  elegance 
of  diction  ” to  “ the  perpetual  study  of  Virgil  ” ; f 
and  Boccacio,  at  Petrarch’s  request,  translated 
both  the  “Iliad”  and  “Odyssey”  into  Latin. 
The  fountain-head  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is 
found  in  the  appreciation  of  classical  poetry,  but 
the  stream  was  rapidly  swollen  by  study  of  every 
scrap  of  classical  literature  on  which  hands  could 
be  laid. 

While  it  was  impossible  that  in  later  centuries 
there  could  be  any  revival  of  classical  literature 
corresponding  in  magnitude  with  that  which 
took  place  in  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  (for  the  loss  of  ancient  learning 
has  never  been  as  complete  as  it  was  in  the  dark 
and  middle  ages),  it  is  true  that  the  appreciation  of 
classical  literature  has  waxed  and  waned.  And 
in  our  own  country  we  find  that  the  period  in 
which  Latin  poetry  was  held  in  highest  honour — 
when  quotations  from  Latin  poets  were  in  all 
men’s  mouths,  and  when  English  poets  took 
keenest  pleasure  in  Latin  polish  and  artifice  of 
style — was  the  period  when  Roman  architecture 
held  undisputed  sway.  The  age  of  Dryden, 
translator  of  Ovid,  Lucretius,  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Persius  and  Virgil,  was  the  age  of  Wren.  The 
age  of  Pope,J  translator  of  Ovid  and  imitator  of 
Horace,  was  the  age  of  Hawksmoor,  Vanbrugh 
(himself  a dramatist),  and  Gibbs. 

The  revival  of  Greek  architecture  in  England 
has  been  boldly  ascribed  by  Burges  to  the  effect 
of  poetry,  although  not  to  a revival  of  Greek 
poetry.  “Although  Greek  architecture,”  he  said 
in  1876,  “was  known  and  described  a hundred 
years  ago,  it  was  little  practised  until  Lord  Byron 
published  his  poems  and  made  us  all  Philhel- 
lenists.”  The  same  speaker  declared  that  the 
“ quasi-Mediieval  romances”  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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“caused  the  Gothic  revival  to  set  in;  but  this 
statement  is  undoubtedly  erroneous,  for  Horace 
Walpole’s  villa  at  Strawberry  Hill  was  built  in 
the  ten  years  from  1760  to  1770,  about  half-a- 
century  before  “ Waverley,”  the  first  of  Scott’s 
novels,  appeared.  The  germ  of  the  Gothic 
revival  must  rather  be  looked  for  in  Defoe, 
whose  revolt  from  the  artificiality  of  the  current 
literature  might  well  give  men  occasion  to 
reflect  upon  the  artificiality  of  the  architecture 
of  the  period.  But  perhaps  the  nearer  cause 
of  the  revival  may  be  found  in  the  novels  of 
Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  all  of  which, 
except  two,  were  published  before  1754,  six 
years  at  least  before  Walpole’s  villa  was  begun. 
Probablv,  however,  the  secular  literature  which 
most  aided  the  spread  of  the  Gothic  revival,  was 
Percy’s  celebrated  collection,  “ Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry,”  which  achieved  instan- 
taneous popularity  on  its  publication  in  1765. 
This  and  the  “ quasi-Mediceval  ” poetry  of 
Chatterton  and  Macpherson  might  well  draw  the 
attention  of  men  to  Mediaeval  architecture. 
Nevertheless,  the  Gothic  revival  would  never  have 
attained  the  importance  it  afterwards  assumed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  great  revival  of  religion 
which,  beginning  with  the  fervent  preaching  of 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  gradually  permeated 
all  ranks  of  society  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  The  Gothic  revival  was  essentially 
a religious  movement,  although  not  unin- 
fluenced by  secular  literature.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  until  a new  era  of  poetry  had  fully 
dawned,  that  the  progress  of  the  new  style  was 
assured.  The  splendid  body  of  verse  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth,  and  which 
included  the  works  of  Burns  and  Scott,  of  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  of  Byron,  Keats  and 
Shelley,  showed  the  full  tide  of  the  reaction 
against  the  previous  artificial  style  based  on 
classical  models.  Poets  reverted  to  Nature  for 
their  inspiration,  and  architects  returned  to  a 
style  which  seemed  more  adapted  to  English 
needs  than  did  the  columned  styles  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  principles  of  truth  and  sincerity 
which  animated  the  new  literature,  were  ardently 
advocated  and  practised  by  the  enthusiasts  of  the 
Dew  architecture. 

But  the  force  of  that  burst  of  poetry  which 
marked  the  opening  of  the  century,  has  not 
yet  expended  itself.  A milky  way  of  brilliant 
names  has  wound  along  the  century,  from  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  to  Tennyson,  Browning  and 
Arnold,  to  Rosetti,  Swinburne  and  Morris,  while 
a host  of  minor  lights  have  shone  between.  The 
gradual  change  from  mere  archeological  archi- 
tecture to  a style  which  cannot  be  labelled  with 
the  name  of  any  preceding  style  since  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  all,  is  largely  due  to  the  stimu- 
lating and  refining  influence  of  this  wondeful 
train  of  poetry.  And  it  may  be  that  only  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century  will  see  the  full 
development  of  what  may  be  called  the  Romantic 
style  of  architecture  since  it  owes  so  much  to  the 
Romantic  School  of  Poetry. 

The  effects  of  poetry,  which  we  have  hitherto 
considered,  have  been  more  or  less  indirect, 
but  one  branch  of  poetry  has  had  a most 
direct  influence  on  architectural  development,  to 
wit,  the  drama.  From  this  has  sprung  the  long 
series  of  theatres,  extending  from  the  famous 
theatre  erected  at  Athens  in  honour  of  the  god 
Dionysus  soon  after  500  B.c.,  through  all  the 
theatres,  and  (indirectly)  the  magnificent  amphi- 
theatres, of  ancient  Rome  and  her  wide-extended 
provinces,  to  the  ornate  theatres  and  opera-houses 
of  modern  cities.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
modern  drama  does  not  appear  to  have  a beneficial 
influence  on  architecture  ; the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek — modern  theatres  are  usually  commercial 
undertakings,  no  more. 

Poetry,  however,  qua  poetry  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  drama)  has  really  no  directer  influence 
on  architectural  development  than  the  promotion 
of  culture  and  the  quickening  of  imagination. 
Poets’  descriptions  of  architecture  are  almost  in- 
variably vague  or  incorrect,  and  quite  useless  as 
aids  to  design.  Indeed,  it  is  in  their  very  vague- 
ness that  their  beauty  and  stimulus  inhere.  There 
are  few  nobler  lines  than  Coleridge’s  wonderful 
dream-fragment — 

" In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A stately  pleasure-dome  decree. 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a sunless  sea.” 

And  yet,  from  an  architect’s  point  of  view,  how 
vague  they  are.  Compare  them  with  Thomson’s 
careful  description  of  Greek  architecture,  and 
little  doubt  will  be  felt  as  to  whether  this  passage 
or  that  is  more  likely  to  gladden  an  architect 


with  visions  of  noble  buildings,  and  to  inspire® 
with  courage  and  patience  enough  to  fix  t r: 
visions  everlastingly  in  stone. 

“ First,  unadorned 

And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose  ; 

The  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace,  I 
Her  airy  pillar  heaved  ; luxuriant  last, 

The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreat;)j 
The  whole  so  measured  true,  so  lessened  off  | 
By  fine  proportion,  that  the  marble  pile, 
Formed  to  repel  the  still  or  stormy  waste 
Of  rolling  ages,  light  as  fabrics  looked 
That  from  the  magic  wand  aerial  rise.” 

The  poet’s  business  is  not  to  catalogue J 
beauties  of  a building,  or  to  make  an  invert! 
of  its  details,  but  rather  to  convey,  clearly! 
forcibly,  the  emotions  which  the  building  ex:i 
in  the  heart  of  the  beholder.  Then  most  doll 
quicken  the  imagination  of  the  architect. 

Space,  however,  would  fail  if  we  were  to  e 
into  this  delightful  region  of  poets’  architect 
and  bare  mention  only  can  be  made  of  thei 
that  the  rulers  who  have  shown  the  keenest  ap 
ciation  of  architecture  have  usually  been  love, 
poetry  if  not  poets  themselves.  The  name 
Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  in  Egypt,  of  A: 
banipal  in  Assyria,  of  Pisistratus  and  Periclc 
Greece,  of  Augustus  at  Rome,  of  Haruhi 
Rashid  at  Bagdad  and  Abdurrahman  I III 
Spain,  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
Florence,  of  Francis  I.  in  France,  and  n 
others,  spring  to  mind  as  patrons  both  of  pq 
and  architecture.  The  lover  of  poetry  is  like 
a lover  of  art.  G.  L.  . 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  C.  1 
JACSON. 

This  memorial,  in  the  form  of  a meda 
portrait  with  emblematical  figures  in  the  a: 
of  the  framework,  has  been  erected  in  the  Hi 
Free  Library  at  Preston.  The  sculptor  isi 
E.  Roscoe  Mullins,  the  architectural  setting 
is  by  Messrs.  James  and  Arnett  Hibbert,  ano 
framework  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Pattesc 
Manchester. 

The  portrait  and  the  angle  figures  are  execi 
in  statuary  marble  ; the  two  upper  fip 
symbolise  Virtues,  and  the  two  lower  ones 
angels  in  prayer.  The  framework  is  execi 
in  giallo  antico.  The  size  of  the  whole *  1 
is  5 ft.  4in.  by  4ft. 

As  the  photograph  was  taken  a little  from 
side,  showing  the  outer  framework  in  perspeci 
and  with  no  background  of  any  kind,  we  1 
been  unable  to  show  the  whole  framewort 
the  strong  vanishing  lines  of  the  dark  mi 
edge  on  the  white  background  would  have, 
the  effect  of  a crooked  border  ; the  reprodul 
shows  the  sculptural  portion  complete. 


COM  PE  TITIONS. 

West  Ham  Technical  Institute  Co' 
tition. — The  Technical  Instruction  Comm 
of  the  West  Ham  Town  Council  will  meet  oi' 
20th  inst.,  to  consider  the  report  of  the  asse: 
Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  , 
regard  to  the  seventy-three  designs  submitt  1 
this  competition.  The  designs  will  be  on  vie 
the  Public  Hall,  Barking-road,  Canning-T' 
E.  (station,  Canning-Town,  Great  Eastern  c 
way),  from  Saturday,  September  21,  to  Satut 
September  2S  inclusive,  admission  being  by  ti 
which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to! 
Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E.  . 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Great  Ayton.-.m 
Parish  Council  of  Great  Ayton  and  the  Chai;J 
of  the  District  Council,  acting  together  a:  ■; 
Parochial  Committee,  have  for  some  timer.ij 
under  their  consideration  the  subject  of  a thorn 
system  of  main  sewerage  for  the  village.  <| 
ensure  the  greatest  efficiency  they  offerel 
premium  of  twenty-five  guineas  for  the  best  s I 
petitive  scheme,  and,  in  response,  five  engi.  i 
entered  into  the  competition.  Mr.  T.' 
Stainthorpe,  C.E.  (the  Engineer  and  Survey  / 
the  Eston  Urban  Council),  was  called  iiH 
adviser,  and  eventually  the  scheme  by  Mr.  11 
Taylor,  of  Newburn-on-Tyne,  was  adopted,  N 
Taylor’s  scheme  is  framed  on  an  estimated  cd  : 
2,990/.  (including  the  plan  of  the  Ives’s  piW 
system  of  filtration). — Leeds  Mercury. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES' 
The  Glasgow  Architectural  Assc ! 
tion. — A meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  t;l 
ing  last  in  the  new  rooms,  187,  Pitt-st 
when  Mr.  Alexr.  McGibbon,  architect,  re, 
paper  on  “ Motive  and  Material  in  Architect!  : 
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Memorial  Tablet  in  Preston  Free  Library. — Mr.  E.  Roscoc  Mullins , Sculptor. 


I 'he  paper  was  a historical  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tive influence  exerted  on  archiucture  by  motive 
jnd  material  respectively.  The  former  was  con- 
I dered  the  strongtr,  although  in  particular  cases 
I iany  times  the  nature  and  locality  of  materials 
Jominated  the  style.  Forecasting  the  coming 
I indition,  the  essayist  judged  that  whatever  new 
liaterials  may  emerge,  the  materials  that  have 
I lined  favour  in  the  past  will  never  be  ousted 
I om  their  position,  and  the  forms  of  the  past  will 
ie  perpetuated.  Mr.  George  Copland  opened 

Iie  discussion,  which  was  freely  indulged  in,  and 
te  customary  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
cturer  for  his  able  paper. 

DIATOMITE. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  what  several  of  our 
mtemporaries  have  called  a new  material,  which 
now  being  used  in  fireproof  construction,  also 
ocr  covering  steam  boilers,  steam  pipes,  prevent- 
ed damp  and  dry  rot,  isolating  engine-rooms, 
t lass  making,  and  for  antiseptic  and  kindred  pur- 
ges. Diatomite  from  the  island  of  Syke  has 
Jicently  been  used  in  concrete  floors  at  the  offices 
Jl  the  Glasgow  Heiald , in  such  a manner  as  to 
fill  forth  much  commendation.  But  it  is  a 
Mistake  to  regard  it  as  a new  material  ; it  has 
dy  for  the  present  been  re-christened  and  put  to 
iW  purposes.  It  is  far  better  known  under  its 
erman  appellation,  kieselguhr,  or  fossil  meal.  It 
ay  be  described,  shortly,  as  consisting  of  myriads 
1 : skeletons  of  extremely  minute  plants,  which  can 
ily  be  seen  by  a high  power  of  the  micioscope. 
hese  skeletons  are  entirely  siliceous,  and  the 
imrticular  form  of  silica  resembles  flint  ; it  is  not 
ystalline,  or  at  least  it  does  not  display  all  the 
Intical  propeities  characteristic  of  quartz  ; but  in 


general  it  is  a very  pure  siliceous  earth.  Apart 
trom  the  uses  already  alluded  to,  diatomite  (or 
kieselguhr,  as  we  should  prefer  to  call  it)  would 
make  a first-class  fireproof  brick  where  one  of 
extreme  lightness  is  tequired.  The  principal 
objection  to  such  bricks  is  their  comparative 
fiiabili  y and  softness.  They  aie,  as  a iit'e,  very 
absoroent,  but  are  good  fire-biicks  lor  all  that. 
1 hey  should  be  used  only  in  positions  where 
there  is  not  much  friction. 

The  material  employed  at  the  newspaper 
offices  alluded  to  is  a mixture  of  diatomite  with 
concrete,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  modern  fireproof  construction — viz.,  strength, 
lightness,  deadening  sound  between  floors,  and 
absolutely  efficient  resistance  to  the  greatest  heat 
possible  in  any  warehouse  fire,  this  being  secured, 
says  the  patentee,  after  a long  series  of  experiments 
and  tests  in  the  successful  practical  application  in 
the  composition  of  the  concrete,  &c.,  of  a 
very  high  non-conducting  material,  now  known 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans.  It  is 
stated  that  the  present  is  the  first  instance 
since  Roman  times,  however,  that  diatomite  has 
been  made  practicable  as  a material  for  building 
construction.  The  test  applied  at  experiments 
conducted  at  the  office  on  the  nth  inst.  was  a 
severe  one.  A rlxb  of  ordinary  concrete  and 
another  of  the  new  material,  each  29  in.  by  26  in. 
and  7 in.  thick,  were  placed  upon  a smith’s  fire 
with  double  tuyere  irons,  and  a powerful  blast 
applied  constantly  for  eighty  minutes  by  means  of 
two  30-in.  bellows.  After  the  concrete  had  been 
subjected  to  the  blast  for  eighty  minutes  both 
slabs  were  removed  from  the  furnace,  and  cold 
water  thrown  up  in  the  surfaces  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  heat.  They  were  both  afterwards 
struck  with  a sledge-hammer.  The  ordinary  con-  j 
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crete  yielded  to  the  second  blow,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  heat  hal  penetrated  4.^  in.  The  diatomite 
slab  did  not  break  until  the  sixth  blow,  and  in  this 
case  the  heat  had  penetrated  only  3,V  in. 

Mr.  Councillor  Sinclair,  who  was  present, 
remarked  that,  in  consequence  of  the  fireproof 
character  of  the  new  building,  the  proprietors  had 
obtained  a considerable  reduction  in  the  rates  of 
insurance.  The  concrete  of  all  the  floors  was 
mixed  with  diatomite. 

From  the  above  experiments  we  should  think 
that  this  fireproof  flooring  will  answer  its  purpose 
very  well.  There  is  always  the  danger,  however, 
that  such  material  will  not  answer  so  well  on  the 
large  scale  as  on  the  small.  When  a “ fireproof” 
building  is  subjected  to  a conflagration  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  burier  is  rendered 
useless  from  imperfect  or  incomplete  construc- 
tion. We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  with  its 
wider  application  diatomite  is,  in  reality,  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it. 

We  do  not  gather  the  extent  of  these  deposits 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Diatomaceous  earth  (or 
ooze)  is  not  particularly  common,  and  there  is  not 
much  of  it  in  the  British  Islands.  In  Ireland  it 
is  forming  on  the  borders  of  certain  lakes  at  the 
present  day,  but  the  beds  cannot  be  very  thick. 
Its  use  is  largely  dependent  on  its  relative  purity, 
which  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  many  instances. 
In  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  some  of  the  German  kieselguhr 
contains  a fair  proportion  of  iron.  Simples  of 
this  compared  with  the  material  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Portree,  are  not  quite  so  white  as 
the  latter,  which  could  be  easily  mistaken  for  a 
form  of  amorohous  lime,  or  powdered  chalk  at 
fi'st  sight.  We  are  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Skye  deposits,  but  an  examination  of 
the  material  would  seem  to  point  to  a recent 
origin,  such,  for  instance,  as  may  be  produced  in 
bogs,  at  the  present  day. 

\ I 


3llustratton0. 

A NINETEENTH  CENTURY  ATTEMPT 
AT  A LARGE  CATHEDRAL. 


HE  two  fine  drawings  under  this  title,  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Skipworth,  were  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  this  year. 

As  the  design  is  a study  merely,  and  there  are 
no  practical  details  to  be  given  as  to  its  execution, 
the  author  prefers  to  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself, 
without  any  further  explanation  than  the  drawings 
themselves  afford. 

The  subject  of  modern  cathedral  design  is 
briefly  considered  in  the  first  article  in  this  issue, 
partly  in  reference  to  this  design. 


ABBEY  GATEWAY  AND  THE  NORMAN 
TOWER,  BURY  ST.  EDMUND’S. 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s  is  one  of  the  places  to 
which  excursions  were  arianged  in  connexion 
with  the  British  Association  meeting  at  Ipswich. 
It  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  give  illustrations 
of  some  of  the  Mediaeval  remains  which  form  the 
chief  interest  of  the  place. 

The  two  gateways  of  which  illustrations  are 
given  are  the  most  important  of  the  remaining 
architectural  features  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 
The  two  fine  Churches  of  St.  James  ar.d  St.  Mary 
afford  good  examples  of  Suffolk  Perpendicular 
work,  and  the  scanty  remains  of  the  great  abbey 
church,  which  exist  only  sufficiently  to  enable  its 
immense  size  to  be  inferred,  render  evidences 
of  what  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  East  Anglia.  The  old 
Norman  synagogue,  Moyse’s  Hall,  recently 
restored  and  adapted  to  a modern  use,  has 
suffered  in  the  process  of  adaptation.*  While 
these  buildings  all  afford  objects  well  worthy  of 
study,  the  two  gateways  have  the  advantage  of  at 
oncj  arresting  the  attention  of  the  visitor,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  great  interest,  but  also 
by  reason  of  the  early  date  of  the  first  of  the 
examples,  and  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  of 
the  other. 

The  Norman  tower,  now  called  “ St.  James’s 
Gateway,”  and  which  serves  as  a belfry  to  the 
adjacent  church,  is  a fine,  bold  Norman  work, 
by  far  the  most  complete  of  all  the  gateways  of 
the  same  date  now  remaining.  While  the  ex- 
amples at  Bristol  and  Canterbury  have  lost 
their  upper  portions,  here  the  walls  are  original 
at  least  up  to  the  parapets.  The  battlements 
are  modern,  having  taken  the  place  of  a crene- 


* An  illustration  of  the  interior  of  this  was  given  in  the 
Builder  for  J uly  20  of  this  year,  page  41. 
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lated  parapet  of  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century 
date. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  gateway  was  to 
give  entrance  to  the  west  front  of  the  abbey 
church,  which  was  directly  to  the  east.  The 
precinct  wall  of  the  abbey  ran  left  and  right 
from  the  north  and  south  walls.  This  fine  gate- 
way at  present  towers  above  the  adjacent  build- 
ings and  the  steepleless  church,  and  with  the 
conical  roof,  which  was  doubtless  the  form  of  its 
original  covering,  it  must  have  made  an  im- 
posing composition  with  the  enormous  abbey 
church  in  the  near  background,  the  western 
steeple  of  which  latter  is  well  known  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  lofty  in  the  kingdom.  The 
view  shows  the  south  and  the  western  faces, 
the  latter  being  the  principal  one,  abutting 
upon  High-street.  The  porch,  with  its  pedi- 
mented  roof,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Kelso  Abbey. 
In  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence  worthy 
of  acceptance,  the  period  of  its  erection  may  be 
safely  assigned  to  about  the  end  of  the  first  third 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  height  is  about  75  ft. 
from  the  modern  level  of  the  ground,  the  width 
of  the  front  being  very  nearly  40  ft.  The  work, 
considering  its  date,  is  in  a remarkable  state  of 
sharpness  and  preservation,  showing  how  carefully 
the  Norman  builders  selected  their  stone. 

The  second  gateway,  which  projects  from  the 
line  of  the  Abbey  boundary  wall,  indicates  how 
marked  and  complete  is  the  difference  of  design 
and  workmanship  between  that  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth,  when 
this  structure  was  erected.  A former  gateway 
was  demolished  during  one  of  the  dissensions 
between  the  monks  and  the  townspeople  in  1327, 
and  its  re-erection  appears  to  have  been  mode- 
rately soon  after  that  event. 

The  view,  which  shows  the  western,  or 
entrance-side,  from  the  town,  indicates  also  the 
position  of  the  Abbey  wall,  part  of  which 
remains.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  cut  stone, 
and  the  work  is  executed  in  an  admirable  manner, 
which  relieves  what  would  be  otherwise  the 
somewhat  monotonous  effect  of  the  repetition  of 
parts  over  one  another  of  almost  the  same  size 
and  design.  The  angle-shafts  were  carried  up 
higher  than  the  battlements,  but  in  no  case  do 
they  remain. 

The  gateway  shown  in  the  view  opens  into  a 
vestibule,  the  modern  portcullis  being  in  the 
ancient  grooves.  A flat  arch  beyond  it  opens 
into  the  gateway  proper,  the  walls  of  which,  left 
and  right,  are  panelled  in  the  form  of  traceried 
windows ; and  having  a roof  vaulted  with 
diagonal  and  intermediate  ribs  with  bosses  at  the 
intersections.  On  the  walls  are  the  arms  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
Brotherton,  Holland,  See. 

The  large  arch  in  the  eastern  face,  which  led 
into  the  Abbey  grounds,  has  no  sign  of  any  gate 
or  door. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a large  apartment  with  a 
fireplace,  the  principal  window  of  which  opens  in 
the  eastern  wall.  The  present  height  is  about 
66  ft.,  the  length  being  64  ft.  from  front  to  back, 
the  width  of  the  front  being  about  40  ft. 


A STREET  FRONT. 

This  is  a design  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Bedingfield 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  last 
year.  It  shows  rather  a bold  and  unusual 
treatment  in  the  introduction  of  the  octagonal 
turrets  to  strengthen  the  angles  and  to  act  as 
buttresses  or  stops  to  the  ranges  of  windows.  It 
makes  an  effective  house-front,  though  we  fear  it 
might  present  difficulties  in  regard  to  legal 
questions  of  projection  beyond  the  authorised  line 
of  frontage  of  a street. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES,  &c. 

Messrs.  Boote  & Co.  send  us  a new  and 
excellently  got-up  catalogue  of  their  ornamental 
tiles  for  walls,  floors,  and  hearths,  printed  in 
colour.  The  firm  appear  to  make  a special  feature 
of  the  employment  of  mottled  tiles  of  broken 
colour  in  many  of  their  simpler  patterns,  and 
these  seem  likely,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
small-scale  illustrations,  to  give  a good  and  rich 
surface  effect.  The  more  decorative  designs, 
many  of  which  seem  very  good  in  colour  harmony 
and  form  very  pretty  flower  paintings  on  tiles, 
are  nevertheless  not  what  we  call  tile  design  in  the 
true  sense.  Realistic  flower  painting  on  tile 
panels  no  doubt  comes  in  well  at  times,  and  is 
popular  with  the  public,  but  it  is  not  decorative 
design  from  an  architect’s  point  of  view.  Messrs. 
Boote  appear  to  have  a fine  range  of  colour  and 
texture  available  in  their  materials ; they  should 


procure  some  designs  from  time  to  time  from 
some  of  the  first  architectural  or  decorative 
designers  of  the  day ; they  would  probably  find 

their  account  in  it  in  the  long  run. Messrs. 

John  Bolding  & Sons’ catalogue  “ No.  5>”  includes 
prices  and  engravings  of  an  immense  variety  of 
sanitary  articles — closet-fittings,  sinks,  lavatories, 
baths,  pumps,  valves,  boilers,  &c.  As  in  many  other 
cases,  the  furniture  articles  in  which  cast-iron  is 
employed,  such  as  lavatory-stands,  &c.,  would  be 
much  better  for  being  simpler  and  with  less  attempt 
at  being  what  is  called  “ornamental.”  In  a 
practical  sense  the  articles  described  and  figured 
seem  excellent.  There  are  some  special  forms  of 
housemaids’  sink  which  deserve  attention,  and 
also  of  closets,  especially  the  “ Laydas”  syphonic- 
action  closet,  which  in  every  respect  seems  ex- 
cellent, although  we  doubt  if  it  is  advisable  to 
advertise  that  it  “requires  two  gallons  of  water 
only.”  If  the  closet  does  not  require  more  than 
that,  the  drain  does. 


CROSS  IN  CEMETERY  OF  TEAMPULL 
BRECAN,  ARANMORE. 

The  illustration  of  this  cross  is  from  an  en- 
graving in  the  published  report*  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  at 
Galway  in  July,  in  the  course  of  which  a number 


Cross  in  Cet.nelery  of  Teampull  Brecau,  Arantnore. 


of  excursions  were  made  to  various  places  of  in- 
terest in  that  part  of  Ireland,  including  Inis- 
murray  and  the  islands  of  Aran.  Teampull  or 
Temple  Brecan  is  in  the  north  island  of  Aran. 
The  shaft  of  one  and  the  fragments  of  two  other 
crosses,  of  which  this  is  one,  remained  in  the 
cemetery.  Apparently  the  fragments  had  been 
collected  and  set  in  position  for  the  purpose  of  the 
illustration. 


St.  Mary's  Church,  Devonport.— This  church, 
after  extensive  renovation,  was  reopened  on  Sunday 
last,  the  15th  inst.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  spire,  which  for  years  was  in  a dangerous  con- 
dition, has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Luff  was  the  honorary  architect,  and  the  contract 
was  let  to  Mr.  C.  Gould,  a London  steeplejack  and 
builder. 

* Dublin : Hodges,  Figgis  & Co.  London  and  Edin- 
burgh : Williams  & Norgate. 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

IRON  AND  CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sir,  — Referring  to  your  article  last  week  in  J 
reference  to  concrete  construction  in  America,  and  , 
more  particularly  in  reference  to  concrete  and  iron  ' 
beams,  I should  like  to  point  out  that  Mr.  1 
Ransome's  American  1884  patent  simply  describes 
and  claims  the  combination  of  twisted  iron  rods  and  ; 
concrete,  and  does  not  state  the  sizes  of  rods  neces-  -t 
sary  or  show  that  the  size  of  rod  makes  any  1 
difference  whatever  to  the  hold  of  the  concrete  on  .r 
the  iron.  Now  it  was  shown  by  my  experiments,  ! 
reported  in  your  issue  of  May  2,  1891,  that  round  1 
unstraightened  rods,  just  as  received  from  the  rolls,  ! 
and  of  in.  diameter  per  foot  of  span,  could  be  ' 
securely  held  by  the  concrete,  and  it  is  very  doubt-  1 
ful  to  me  if  the  hold  of  a twisted  square  rod  is  at  all  11 
superior  to  this.  It  was  the  non-discovery  of  the  4 
increased  hold  to  be  obtained  by  using  small  rods  1 
that  nullified  Mr.  Thaddeus  Hyatt's  experiments  in  . 
1877,  and  it  was  probably  not  until  after  the  | 
publication  of  my  experiments,  and  calculations  |l 
that  Mr.  Ransome  was  able  to  design  his  |i 
beams  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Certainly,  | 
the  general  circular  now  issued  by  his  firm  ^ 
bears  evidence  that  they  have  studied  my  specifica-  [• 
tions.  It  is  only  through  my  experiments  and  ill 
calculations  (published  in  my  several  specifications  | 
of  letters  patent  2,941,  1891;  1,415.  1892;  and  1: 
15,466,  1894),  which  extend  even  to  the  minute  dis-  J 
tribution  of  the  shearing  stresses  on  the  surfaces  of  1 
the  rods  under  various  conditions,  that  concrete  and  itl 
iron  beams  can  be  accurately  designed.  It  was  the  :| 
consideration  of  the  distribution  of  these  shearing  ;* 
stresses  that  showed  the  advisability  of  corrugating  ;|j 
the  ends  of  the  rods  as  is  done  in  all  of  my  beams 
as  now  manufactured.  Mr.  Ransome  has  not  t 
patented  his  invention  in  this  country,  and  I should  i| 
certainly  consider  the  use  of  twisted  square  rods  to  >, 
form  concrete  and  iron  beams  an  infringement  of 
my  patents,  as  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  use  :1| 
the  twisted  rods  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  of  the  .'i 
same  sizes  as  round  ones.  Although  twisting  im-  •* 
proves  iron,  it  would  probably  injure  the  steel  thati  » 
j is  used  in  my  beams.  Fred.  G.  Edwards.  I 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  TRADES  t 
FEDERATION. 

Sir, — The  following  paragraph  was  published  in  a 
the  Daily  Chronicle  of  September  14,  under  the  a 
heading  of  " The  Labour  Movement  " : — 

“The  London  Building  Trades  Federation  has  taken  i 
further  action  against  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Smith  & Sons,  j 
builders,  of  West  Norwood,  and  yesterday  at  noon  between  i 
fifty  and  sixty  men,  employed  on  works  in  progress  at  tf, 
Upper  Russell-street,  Market-street,  and  Western-street,  i 
Horselydown,  were  called  out.  This  action  has  been  taken  U 
in  order  to  compel  the  firm  in  question  to  conform  to  the  .T 
terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into  in  1892.” 

This  paragraph  contains  matter  that  is  foreign  to  : 
fact.  The  Building  Trades  Federation  say  that  the  .4 
action  was  taken  to  enforce  the  1892  agreement,  .c 
We  have  been  no  party  to  this  agreement,  or  been  j 
consulted  in  the  matter  of  extended  radius,  our.,  m 
works  being  beyond  ten  miles  from  London  ; and  :t 
our  firm  belongs  to  the  Croydon  District  Builders-  J 
Federation,  in  common  with  the  trade  of  the  t 
district.  . . ;» 

We  are  paying,  and  have  always  paid,  union  tj 
rates  of  wages  as  applies  to  the  old  ten  miles  : 
radius. 

Is  the  Daily  Chronicle  aware  that  the  agreement  it 
of  1892  has  fallen  through? 

We  strongly  object  to  the  arbitrary  and  un-  1 
warrantable  interference  of  the  Building  Trades  s 
Federation,  and  are  pleased  to  state  that  not  with-  it 
standing  their  action  the  works  named  are  proceed-  If 
ing  satisfactorily.  James  Smith  & Sons.  X 

S.  Norwood , S.E. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  BUILDERS’  CLERKS.  3 
Sir, — Why  has  not  there  yet  been  formed  : 
an  institution  on  behalf  of  builders'  clerks?  The 
builders'  foremen  have  an  institution,  clerks  of  : 
works  have  an  institution,  then  why  not  a builders" 
clerks'  institution?  I am  quite  sure  that  an  insti- 
tution formed  on  a good  and  solid  basis  would  be  : 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  master  builders  as  well  as  t 
clerks,  as  none  but  bond  fide  builders'  clerks  should  I 
be  allowed  to  join,  and  then  those  of  good  character  < 
and  business  abilities,  so  that  builders  should  not  be  : 
pestered  with  persons  not  competent  for  their  work.  1 
I should  be  most  pleased  to  join  some  energetic,  t 
men  who  would  do  their  utmost  to  promote  such  a. 
Society  for  their  own  and  fellow-clerks’  good.  Ot 
course  there  would  be  a host  of  difficulties  to  con-  . 
tend  with,  but  that,  I think,  should  promote  greater  : 
energy  to  make  such  a society  a success,  as  I believe  r 
that  once  properly  “ floated,"  it  would  soon  enroll  i 
some  thousands  of  members  from  London  and  the 
country.  “ A Builder's-  Glerk. 

P.S. — I have  enclosed  my  name  and  address,  and  ' 
should  be  pleased  to  receive  through  you  any  com-  : 
munications  on  this  subject. 


Sept,  21,  1895.] 
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I METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— XII. 

mAVING  described  various  ores  of  practi- 
cally all  the  metals  used  in  the  building 
trades,  and  given  some  account  of  their 
i modes  of  occurrence  in  Nature,  we  shall  now 
treat  more  particularly  of  their  alloys.  As  these 
latter  are  manufactured  from  a knowledge  of 
certain  physical  attributes  of  the  former  under  the 
i influence  of  heat  and  other  conditions,  it  will  be 
' useful,  before  commencing  a systematic  review 
(j of  alloys,  to  state  these  physical  properties,  other- 
: iwise  the  student  will  hardly  be  able  to  grasp  the 
■effects  of  their  combination. 

I ALLOYS  : — GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

I*  If  all  metals  sold  in  the  market  and  used  in  the 
preparation  of  alloys  were  pure,  the  metallurgist 
would  find  many  of  his  most  vexing  problems  easy 
e to  solve.  But  very  few  metals  are  unalloyed  in 
' Nature,  and  the  market  denomination  in  several 
ir.important  instances  merely  has  reference  to 
:he  predominating  constituent.  To  reduce 
slnetals  from  their  ores  in  a perfectly  pure  state  is 
cun  operation  that  can  often  be  carried  out  on  the 
Itimall  scale  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  specific 
Sinstances  also,  on  the  large  scale— within  limits. 
■Speaking  generally,  however,  such  a standard  of 
lounty  cannot  be  economically  arrived  at,  and  if  it 
ijtould,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  really  useful  ends 
kvould  be  gained  beyond  simplifying  the  education 
ri»f  the  metallurgist.  When  we  speak  of  “lead,” 
tjor  instance,  we  include  in  that  term,  not  only  the 
■dement  of  that  name,  but  various  others,  such  as 
silver,  iron,  gold,  sulphur,  &c.,  all  of  which  occur 
un  small  proportions  in  the  lead  of  commerce. 
Ibhemically  these  are,  of  course,  regarded  a simpu- 
Bities,  but  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  are 
eot  spoken  of  as  such,  unless  present  in  consider- 
ible  quantity.  Just  how  much  of  another  substance 
nay  oe  permitted  to  enter  into  the  composition 
1 fa  metal  without  being  classified  as  an  impurity 
1C1  the  commercial  sense,  depends  almost  entirely 
tin  the  particular  uses  to  which  the  metal  is  to  be 
1 ut,  and  as  to  how  far  the  impurity  impairs  its 
lieneral  chemical  and  metallurgical  behaviour, 
f The  same  remarks  apply  in  a restricted  sense 
J?  what  are  termed  the  several  “qualities”  of  a 
Bietal.  A substance  that  could  not  under  any 
gircumstances  be  allowed  to  exist  in  a bar,  or  pig, 

Bf  one  kind  of  metal,  may  be  very  desirable  in 
another  kind.  Using  lead,  again,  as  an  illustra- 
(on,  we  may  say  that  the  amount  of  silver 
Usually  present  in  the  ore  when  extracted,  renders 
Ue  former  purer  (to  a certain  extent)  in  the 
i-iemist  s eyes,  but  when  taken  away  it  does  not 
tnprove  the  appearance  of  the  substance,  for 
tstead  of  being  a bright  metal  it  then  assumes  a 
Kill  leaden-grey  colour.  The  builder,  however, 
i ;ed  not  flatter  himself  that  he  ever  sees  lead  or 
I qy  other  valuable  metal  used  on  the  large  scale 
building  purposes  in  a high  degree  of  purity, 
ir  ordinary  operations,  iron  pyrites,  so  commonly 
und  associated  with  ores  of  lead,  are  suffered 
t remain  in  the  pig,  and  are  worked  up  with 
ae  rest  in  manufacturing.  'To  be  sure,  the  pyrites 
e attempted  to  be  removed  in  dressing  the 
es,  and  some  machines  do  the  work  remarkably 
ill,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of; 
it  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  removal  is  only 
ected  in  a perfunctory  manner,  and  the  surface 
the  pig  shows  multitudes  of  minute  fragments 
- that  mineral,  sometimes  visible  to  the  naked 
e,  but  more  frequently  by  the  aid  of  a 
is.  The  lead  buyer  understands  these 
mgs  perfectly  well,  and  buys  accordingly, 
ch  an  impurity  would  never  do  for  many 
;n-class  purposes,  but  it  may  not  matter  in 
' least  for  others,  prominent  amongst  which  are 
merous  applications  of  the  metal  in  the  building 
ides.  The  student  of  architecture,  however, 
ovud  mike  himself  acquainted  with  divers 
anties  of  lead  used,  if  only  to  control  the  price 
id  lor  articles  made  of  them.  Again,  the 
”e.nce  °f  some  of  these  impurities  seriously 
pairs  the  durability  of  the  metal ; they  affect 
ductility,  tenacity,  and  strength.  When  used 
roofing,  hmng  troughs,  and  the  like,  its 
idency  to  buckle”  or  otherwise  must  be  kept 
*iew;  and  the  “flow”  of  the  metal  under 
issure,  as  when  used  on  treads  of  steps,  must 
: end  on  lts  relative  purity.  But  this  is  not  the 
£ fer  tc\sPec,fic  uses  of  the  metal,  and  wc 
enou§h  m illustration  of  our  meaning, 
ir  nnn  t .s  ar®  of  value  on  account  of 

non-tarmshing  properties.  Some  of  these 
7 “itam  a fa,F  Pr°P°rtion  of  impurity  with- 

h whJuTOertllS  being  serious]y  interfered 
h,  whilst  others  become  affected  in  time.  0» 

’ great  deal  depends  also  on  the  form  of 


the  impurity,  and  its  method  of  association  with 
the  metal.  If  the  impurity  were  as  untarnish- 
able  as  the  substance  containing  it,  no  harm  might 
result,  but  such  a case  is  of  very  uncommon  occur- 
rence. In  general,  most  impurities  would  pro- 
mote the  action  of  oxygen,  and  lead  to  the  surface 
being  slightly  tarnished,  though  only  to  the  stage 
that  would  be  called  “ dull  ’’—unless  the  metal 
were  absolutely  worthless,  a circumstance  that 
would  soon  become  manifested  after  the  ornament, 
or  fitting,  had  been  fixed  up. 

So  far,  we  have  alluded  merely  to  natural 
alloys  the  close  alliance  of  the  component 
parts  of  which  are  further  strengthened  in  the 
majority  of  instances  when  their  ores  are  being 
prepared  for  the  market,  unless  some  con- 
stituents are  eliminated  during  the  operation. 
We  have  no  intention  of  describing  metallurgical 
processes  in  detail,  but  as  occasion  arises  they 
will  be  briefly  alluded  to.  We  may  only  say  now 
that  the  particular  kind  of  ore  treated  of  at  one 
mine,  or  at  a series  of  mines  in  a locality  yield- 
ing similar  raw  material,  often  leads  to  a specific 
variety  of  the  metal  which  can  for  commercial 
purposes  be  differentiated  from  the  ores  of  other 
localities.  In  course  of  time  the  behaviour  of 
these  different  ores  of  the  same  metal  become 
known  to  the  practical  metallurgist,  and  he  is 
made  familiar  with  their  effects  in  combination 
with  other  substances,  by  experience.  Further, 
the  particular  method  adopted  in  reducing  ores 
of  the  same  character  is  a prime  factor 
in  the  ultimate  result  obtained.  Very  pure  metals 
are  made  by  electrolysis,  and  for  electrical  and 
other  special  purposes,  great  care  is  exercised  in 
their  preparation.  In  the  manufacture  of  steel 
the  behaviour  of  all  substances  employed  must  be 
accurately  known,  so  that  one  kind  of  steel  suit- 
able, say,  for  “cutting  instruments”  may  be 
obtained  where  necessary,  in  contradistinction  to 
another  kind  desired  for  girder  purposes.  There 
is  very  little,  if  any,  guesswork  in  the  preparation 
of  such  metals  in  high-class  establishments.  It  is 
otherwise,  however,  in  many  foundries  from 
which  a large  proportion  of  the  metals  other  than 
iron  and  steel  used  in  building  comes.  Those 
who  direct  these  latter  establishments  often  aim 
only  at  the  production  of  a metal  of  tolerably 
homogeneous  appearance  that  will  pass  muster 
on  a general  inspection.  If  the  metal  produced 
outwardly  resembles  another  of  a more  costly 
nature  we  hardly  like  to  say  what  might  not  be 
done  with  it.  The  multitude  of  so-called  brass 
fittings  used  by  the  builder  often  reflect  the 
impudence  of  the  manufacturer  who  has  foisted 
them  upon  the  market  — otherwise  there  is 
nothing  brazen  about  them,  save  for  the  lacquer 
that  does  duty  for  the  real  article.  There  is  little 
fear  of  lead-poisoning  from  certain  “ lead  ” pipes  ; 
and  our  forefathers  would  blush  were  they  to  see 
some  of  the  miserable  stuff  that  is  called  copper. 
These  materials  are  “ alloyed  ” with  a vengeance. 

There  are  thriving,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  several  founders  who 
make  small  builders’  (and  other)  castings  from 
all  sorts  of  rubbish  known  generically  as  “old 
metal.”  The  student  will  be  interested  in 
their  productions,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
are  largely  on  the  increase.  No  one  thinks 
to  order  these  fittings  to  be  of  a certain  composi- 
tion or  strength,  and  the  result  in  such  hands  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  This  “old 
metal  ” is  made  of  practically  anything,— filings, 
dust,  shearings,  parings,  odd  scrap,  scalings,  &c. 
—from  all  sorts  of  metals  and  alloys.  Providing 
it  will  melt  down  and  yield  a fairly  good  cast- 
ing, without  many  blow-holes  being  present,  it  is 
brought  into  requisition.  The  better  kinds  are 
derived  from  periodical  sales  of  scrap  and  rough 
metal  found  in  the  Government  dock-yards,  and 
from  the  breaking-up  of  old  vessels.  Many  of 
the  founders  using  this  class  of  metal  possess  no 
knowledge  of  metallurgy  worth  mentioning,  and 
have  to  makeexperiments  by  rule-of-thumb  in  small 
crucibles  to  obtain  any  desired  effect.  Nobody 
could  be  more  surprised  than  they  at  the  results 
frequently  obtained  in  this  elementary  manner. 
Sometimes  these  men  are  utterly  at  a loss  to  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  their  curious  purchases.  Instead 
of  yielding  the  class  of  metal  anticipated,  the  effect 
is  perhaps  an  extremely  brittle  substance  of  no 
use  to  anyone.  This  has  to  remain  on  the 
premises,  to  be  “worked  off”  as  opportunity 
offers.  At  other  times  old  metal  is  bought,  on 
the  understanding  that  it  is  of  a certain  character, 
though  such  a warranty  naturally  enhances  the 
price.  The  class  of  founder  alluded  to  will  rarely 
contract  to  deliver  castings  of  a definite  strength  ; 
two  things  guide  him,  principally,  viz.,  the  colour 
of  the  metal  produced,  and  its  freedom  from 
obvious  flaws.  Add  to  this  another  property — 
its  readiness  to  take  a “dip.”  Colour,  strength, 


hardness— everything,  has  frequently  to  yield  to 
that.  The  founder  in  this  case  may  produce 
practically  anything,  and  it  will  find  a market  if 
it  can  only  be  cleanly  turned  and  finished,  and 
presents  a suitable  surface  to  take  a metal  dip. 
I he  latter  must  be  taken  on  evenly  and  homo- 
geneously, otherwise  the  casting  is  of  no  use.  It 
is  right  that  the  student  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  existence  of  these  sham  materials.  As  a rule 
they  are  brittle  and  worthless ; they  will  not 
stand  much  wear  and  tear,  but  are  often  sold  at 
the  same  price  as  the  better  class  of  goods  they 
are  spurious  imitations  of. 

We  do  not  imply,  of  course,  that  all  buyers  of 
old  metal,  manufacture  “ alloys  ” of  the  kinds  just 
described.  On  the  contrary,  certain  old  metals 
are  often  superior  to  modern  ones  of  similar  de- 
scription, and  are  brought  into  the  highest  uses, 
and  rightly  so.  But  the  purchasers  understand 
them,  and  use  them  accordingly.  They  bear  a 
correct  designation  in  the  market,  and  there  is 
nothing  underhand  in  their  production.  We  said 
just  now  that  the  low-class  mixed-metal  founder 
does  not,  as  a rule,  understand  much  of  metallurgy. 
Some,  however,  are  possessed  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  add  specific  metals  to  “ improve  the  pot,” 
and  are  aware  of  the  general  conditions  which 
lead  to  the  strengthening  of  the  whole.  If  the 
resulting  cast  is  brittle  they,  at  any  rate,  stand  a 
chance  of  being  able  to  improve  upon  it  within 
certain  limits.  As  an  accident,  a few  of  these 
compounds  have  turned  out  to  be  truly  valuable 
alloys,  and,  their  real  nature  having  been  properly 
investigated,  they  take  their  stand  as  such. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  relief  that  we  turn  from  the 
consideration  of  alloys  produced  by  a species 
jugglery  to  those  of  a definite  character, 
resulting  from  a more  or  less  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  metals. 
The  subject  is  by  no  means  perfectly  understood, 
but  a great  mass  of  useful  information  is  available 
to  those  who  care  to  search  for  it.  Metals 
are  rarely  used  in  their  free  state  ; when  in  that 
condition  they  are  often  too  soft  to  successfully 
resist  wear  and  tear,  and  their  general  range  of 
practical  utility  is  enormously  widened  by  the 
adoition  of  other  substances  which  may  improve 
or  otherwise  modify  their  physical  properties. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  more  valuable  metals  is 
lowered  by  judicious  admixture.  Silver  is  both 
hardened  and  improved  for  use  by  a slight  addi- 
tion of  copper,  and  so  is  gold.  Brittle  metals  may 
be  rendered  tough,  highly  ductile  ones  may  have 
their  properties  in  this  respect  curbed,  casting 
attributes  may  be  vastly  improved,  and  so  on,  by 
being  properly  united  with  other  metals. 

It  is  a doubtful  point  as  to  whether  alloys  are 
true  chemical  compounds  or  not  ; if  some  of  them 
are  not,  then  the  difference  must  be  of  an 
extremely  subtle  character.  Certain  it  is  that 
definite  compounds  do  exist  in  definite  pro- 
portions by  weight  in  the  natural  as  well  as  the 
artificial  state.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
majority  of  metals  are  capable,  to  a certain 
extent,  of  existing  in  a state  of  chemical  com- 
bination with  one  another,  but  that  the  union  is  a 
very  feeble  one.  Several  metals  only  remain  in 
union  within  certain  ranges  of  temperature.  In 
1863  Matthiessen  showed  the  probability  that  the 
condition  of  an  alloy  of  two  metals  in  the  liquid 
state  might  be  either  that  of— (1)  a solution  of  one 
metal  in  another  ; (2)  chemical  combination  ; (3) 
mechanical  mixture  ; or  (4)  a solution  or  mixture 
of  two  or  all  of  the  above  ; and  that  similar  dif- 
ferences may  obtain  as  to  its  condition  in  the 
solid  state.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  several  alloys  have  at  least  one  con- 
stituent partly,  if  not  wholly,  existing  in  the 
mechanical  state,  for  it  may  be  seen  with 
a lens ; and  it  is  equally  certain  that,  in 
effect,  the  constituents  of  other  alloys  appear  to 
be  chemically  combined.  Practically,  the  whole 
subject  of  alloys  rests  on  an  appreciation  of  the 
state  in  which  the  component  parts  of  the  mixtures 
exist ; on  that,  strength,  hardness,  malleability, 
ductility,  and  nearly  all  the  prime  physical 
properties  of  the  metals  must  largely  hinge.  The 
microscope  is  now  being  vigorously  applied  to 
throw  light  on  this  crucial  point,  and,  so  far,  the 
results  are  very  encouraging. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Central  Police  Office,  Aberdeen. — 
These  buildings,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the 
former  prison  in  Lodge-walk,  are  now  finished.  The 
front  building  is  a two-story  one  of  Aberdeen  granite 
in  hammer-blocked  ashlar  work  with  close-picked 
dressings.  The  frontage  to  Lodge-walk  measures 
155  ft. , and  the  height  of  the  building  is  50  ft.  There 
are  three  entrances,  the  main  doorway  being  in  the 
centre.  The  ground-floor  accommodation  includes 
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record-room,  property-room,  telephone-room,  lieu- 
tenants' room,  waiting-room,  charge-room,  two 
detectives'  rooms,  and  inspectors'  room.  There  is 
also  a muster-room,  measuring  58  ft.  by  31I5  ft.  On 
the  first  floor  are  magistrates'  room,  chief  constable's 
room,  clerk's  room,  agents’  room,  surgeon's  room, 

&c.  The  police  and  burgh  court-room  is  also  on 
this  floor  ; it  measures  35  ft.  by  28  ft. , and  is  20  ft. 
in  height,  with  panelled  ceiling.  There  is  a large 
projecting  cornice  supported  by  enriched  truss 
blocks.  At  the  back  of  the  magistrates'  bench  are 
carved  pillars,  framed  panels,  and  canopy  in  wood- 
work, withtheroyalcoat-of-armson  the  top,  supported 
on  carved  trusses.  There  is  ornamental  and  obscured 
glass  in  the  windows  having  the  city  arms  em- 
bossed, and  there  are  numerous  electric  lights 
in  the  court-room.  For  the  use  of  the  constables 
there  have  been  provided,  in  a south  wing 
behind,  a reading-room  and  library,  and  also  a 
gymnasium  hall,  33  ft.  by  32  ft.,  having  gallery  at 
one  end,  with  dressing-room  and  bath-room  over 
reading-room.  The  north  wing  at  the  back  is  a 
two-story  cell  block,  with  separate  accommodation 
for  males  and  females.  There  are  thirty-six  cells, 
each  10  ft.  long  by  ft.  wide,  built  with  enamel 
brick  to  a height  of  5 ft.,  the  upper  portion  being 
finished  with  Keene's  cement  all  round.  A detached 
building  contains  mortuary  and  dissecting-room, 
stable  and  coachhouse.  The  main  building  is 
connected  with  the  municipal  buildings  by  an  over- 
head gangway.  The  whole  buildings  are  finished 
in  pitch  pine  varnished,  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
There  is  a complete  system  of  telephone  communica- 
tion, and  the  rooms  and  lobbies  are  covered  with 
cork  carpet.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Rust,  jun. , city  architect,  Aberdeen,  for  whom  Mr. 
Napier  acted  as  inspector  of  works.  The  contractors 
were  Mason  work,  G.  Duguid ; carpenter  work, 
Hendry  & Keith ; plaster  work,  J.  Bannochie  & 
Sons  ; plumber  work,  Thom  & Strachan  ; painter 
and  glazier  work,  Masson  & Son ; heating  and 
electric  lighting,  Shirras,  Laing,  & Co.;  slater  work, 
Mr.  Morren ; grates,  &c.,  Florence  & Son;  cabinet 
fittings,  Ogilvie  & Sons ; all  of  Aberdeen.  The 
original  building  contracts  accepted  amounted  to 
12,700/. 

Old  Market  Cross,  Peebles. — After  various 
vicissitudes  this  old  cross,  or  rather  what  remains  of 
it,  has  been  re-erected  on  the  site  it  originally  oc- 
cupied at  the  head  of  the  Nort'ngate,  Peebles.  When 
first  built  the  cross  consisted  of  an  octagonal  shaft  of 
stone,  surmounted  by  a sun-dial  having  four  faces, 
bearing  at  the  corners  the  date  1699.  In  the  year 
1807  this  was  taken  down  on  account  of  its  ruinous 
condition,  but  the  shaft  was  subsequently  preserved 
in  private  grounds  at  Kingsmeadows.  In  1858  it 
was  erected  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Chambers’ 
Institution  in  the  town,  again  pulled  down,  and  has 
just  been  restored  to  its  former  position.  As  now 
built  the  remains  of  the  cross  stand  on  a pedestal  9! 
feet  in  height,  which  pedestal  has  four  ornamental 
panels,  bearing  coats  of  arms,  with  a fluted  frieze  and 
moulded  cornice.  An  old  record  states  that  the 
shaft  of  the  cross  was  in  existence  prior  to  the  year 
1320. 

Birmingham. — Messrs.  Barrow  have  in  course  of 
erection  new  premises,  consisting  of  stabling,  van- 
houses,  covered -yards,  dwelling-house,  &c.,  situated 
in  Dalton-street,  on  the  Birmingham  Improvement 
Scheme  area.  The  dwelling-house  will  face  the 
street,  and  will  have  red  brick  facing  and  terra-cotta 
ornament.  The  total  cost  of  erection  will  be 
about  2,600/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Davis,  and 
the  contractor  Mr.  Thomas  Rowbotham,  both  of 
Birmingham. 

Edinburgh  Building  Trade.  — At  the  Dean 
of  Guild  Court,  on  the  12th  inst.,  there  were 
twenty-seven  applications  and  certificates  to  erect 
new  buildings  and  to  make  alterations  on  existing 
buildings.  Thirteen  were  granted.  The  warrants 
for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  included — To  the 
Governors  of  George  Watson's  Hospital  for  a pavilion 
at  Colinton-road ; to  Mr.  P.  Mackenzie  for  a self- 
contained  dwelling-house  at  Blackford-avenue  ; to 
J ames  Turner  for  two  four  - story  tenements  at 
Wardlaw-place  ; to  St.  Cuthbert's  Co-operative 
.Association  for  a tenement  in  Georgie-road  ; to 
Free  Church  Temperance  Society  Trustees  for  new 
buildings  at  7,  8,  and  9,  North  Bank-street. 

Technical  School  Buildings,  Stamford.— 
The  new  Technical  School,  erected  in  Broad-street, 
Stamford,  was  opened  last  week  by  Sir  Jfhn 
Thorold,  Chairman  of  the  Kesteven  Technical 
Instruction  Committee.  The  building  is  a stone 
structure,  erected  by  Mr.  John  Woolston,  con- 
tractor, Stamford,  from  plans  by  Mr.  C.  Traylen, 
of  the  same  town.  When  furnished,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  will  be  1,500/.  The  money  has 
been  jointly  contributed  by  the  Stamford  Town 
Council  and  the  County  Council  for  the  parts  of 
Kesteven  ; the  site  was  given  by  the  Corporation  of 
Stamford. 

St.  George’s  (New)  College,  Wimbledon.— 
This  building,  opened  a few  days  ago,  is  designed 
as  a large  private  school.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
the  elevations  being  mainly  constructed  of  red  brick 
and  Portland  stone.  Independently  of  a suite  of 
class-rooms  sufficient  to  accommodate  250  boys, 
provision  has  been  made  for  about  fifty  resident 
pupils.  That  portion  of  the  building  facing 
Worcester-road  has  been  set  apart  for  the  head- 
master’s private  use,  and  consists  of  drawing  and 


dining  rooms,  study,  and  extensive  offices,  together 
with  fourteen  bedrooms.  Situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  building  is  a large  hall,  30  ft.  high,  capable  of 
seating  300  to  400  people,  and  radiating  from  this 
hall  are  the  numerous  class-rooms  mentioned  above. 

On  the  first  floor  above  the  class-rooms,  which  is 
approached  by  two  stairways,  there  are  five  dormi- 
tories, each  with  an  average  floor-space  of  about 
400  ft.  ; on  this  floor  is  also  lavatory  accommodation 
for  forty  or  fifty  boys.  Iron  has  been  used  between 
all  the  dormitories  and  passages  in  lieu  of  lath  and 
plaster,  as  a safeguard  against  fire.  At  the  rear  of 
the  building  a practical  workshop,  fitted  with  car- 
penter's bench,  lathe,  &c.,  together  with  an  excellent 
laboratory,  has  been  provided.  The  heating  and 
sanitary  arrangements  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  T.  Potter  & Sons,  of  Oxford-street.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Latham  Withal),  of  Old  Jewry,  and 
the  contractors  Messrs.  Truman  Stevens,  of  South 
Molton-street,  W. 

Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Harrogate.— 
The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
schools  in  connexion  with  St.  Robert's  Church, 
Harrogate,  was  laid  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  inst. 
The  edifice  will  be  built  of  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  similar  to  the  church,  and  is  planned  to 
accommodate  318  children.  The  buildings,  which 
are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Goldie,  ot  London, 
are  estimated  to  cost  about  ,£3,000. 

Cardiff  Exhibition  Buildings.— At  a meeting 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  Cardiff  Fine  Art, 
Industrial,  and  Maritime  Exhibition,  held  on  Mon- 
day last,  the  16th  inst.,  in  the  Town  Hall,  a pro- 
visional contract  with  Mr.  Gibbon  for  the  erection 
of  the  exhibition  buildings  for  7,774/.  was  con- 
firmed. The  buildings  have  to  be  finished  within 
four  months  from  the  date  of  commencement. 

St.  George's  Church,  Cwmparc,  Rhondda 
Valley.— The  memorial-stone  of  this  new  church 
was  laid  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  service  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  cost  of  the 
edifice,  which  is  estimated  at  4,000/.,  is  being 
defrayed  by  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  of  Baglan,  near  Neath, 
who  three  years  ago  built,  at  her  own  expense,  St. 
Peter's  Church  at  Pentre,  Rhondda,  the  edifice  and 
the  organ  costing  25,000/.  Two  other  large  churches 
are  being  built  at  her  expense  in  the  Welsh  coal- 
mining districts  at  the  present  time. 

Improvements  at  Carlisle.  — The  Leeds 
Mercury  states  that  the  Town  Council  of  Carlisle  has, 
after  brief  discussion,  decided  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  a provisional  order  to  acquire 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  a large  quantity  of 
land  and  cottage  property  in  Bridge-street,  Calder- 
gate,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  entrance  to 
the  city  from  the  west.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  was 
estimated  at  12,000/.,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
ultimately  reach  20,000 /.  This  scheme  will  complete 
the  series  which  have  been  devised  for  improving 
the  approaches  to  the  ancient  city.  At  present  the 
Corporation  is  busy  opening  [out  Lowther-street 
and  providing  a new  entrance  to  the  city  from  the 
north,  which  will  be  a great  improvement  upon 
the  old  approach  by  Rickergate  Brow  ; and  upon 
that  scheme  they  are  spending  upwards  of  16,000/. 
There  is  a fine  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  east 
by  Warwick-road,  and  the  entrance  from  the  south, 
with  the  court-houses  suggesting  to  some  extent  the 
old  citadel,  is  familiar  to  everybody  who  has  visited 
the  citv.  The  Corporation  has  been  some  time  at 
work  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Irish  store  cattle 
market,  and  one  of  its  recent  acts  is  a determination 
in  the  course  of  a couple  of  years  to  take  down  an 
old  row  of  houses  and  shops  in  the  Market-place 
called  Glovers'-row.  This  improvement  has  been 
discussed  for  half  a century. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Penarth,  Glam.— Last  week 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Baptist  chapel  being 
built  in  Stanwell-rrad,  Penarth,  was  laid.  It  will 
accommodate  nearly  600  persons,  and  the  front  is  to 
be  of  Newbridge  cuttings,  with  Bath  stone  dressings, 
and  the  sides  of  local  stone.  The  interior  ends  will 
be  circular,  with  a gallery  at  one  extremity,  whilst  a 
corridor  will  connect  the  present  structure  with  the 
scboi  lror>m  near  by.  The  edifice  is  estimated  to 
cost  3,080/.  ; the  architects  are  Messrs.  Jones, 
Richards,  & Budgen,  of  Cardiff,  and  the  contractor 
Mr.  Thos.  Bevan. 

Post  Office  Buildings,  Wolverhampton.— 
The  new  post-office  buildings  at  Wolverhamp-on, 
wlich  are  estimated  to  cost  12,000/.,  are  oeing 
rapidlv  proceeded  with.  The  Wolverhampton 
Chronicle  understands  that  the  general  style  is 
French  Renaissance,  and  that  the  area  covered  by 
the  building  will  be  1,704  yards.  The  frontage  to 
Lichfield-street  will  present  the  most  imposing 
elevation.  The  largest  rooms  in  the  building  will  be 
the  public  office  and  the  sorting-room,  which  are 
both  on  the  ground  floor.  The  former  is  51  ft.  long 
by  30  ft.  6 in.  wide  ; it  will  have  counters  on  two 
sides.  Leading  out  of  the  public  office  at  the  east 
end  is  a telephone-room,  13  ft.  10  in.  by  8 ft. , the  post- 
master's-room, strong-room,  and  chief  clerk’s  office. 
At  the  west  end,  the  sorting-office,  which  is  85  ft.  by 
36  ft.,  is  situated.  Since  the  original  plans  were 
decided  upon  an  addition  to  this  office  of  38  ft. 
by  25  ft.  has  been  directed,  and  the  room  is  now 
shaped  like  the  letter  L.  Immediately  adjoining  it 
is  to  be  a loading  platform  for  the  mail-carts. 
On  another  side  are  the  delivery-room,  28  ft.  by 
20  ft.  ; boys’  kitchen,  23  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.  ; post- 
men's kitchen,  24  ft.  by  16  ft.,  & c.  In  the  yard  is  a 


shed  for  the  trucks  used  for  parcels’  post  work.  On. 
the  first  floor,  in  the  centre  over  the  public  office,  is? 
the  instrument-room,  practically  the  same  size  as  the 
office  just  named.  The  floors  throughout  will  be  of 
Portland  cement  cor  Crete,  the  public  office  and 
main  entrances  being  paved  with  York  flags,  the, 
offices  with  wood  blocks,  and  the  yard  and  areas 
w ith  Stuart's  granolithic  paving.  The  roof  principals 
are  constructed  of  steel,  and  these,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  girders  and  steel  joists  used,  arel 
supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  C.  & J.  Keay,  of  Jamer, 
Bridge.  The  public  office,  sorting  - office,  and 
the  instrument-rcom  will  be  heated  by  low-pressuru 
hot-water  system,  and  the  offices  by  Gallon  a. 
ventilating  grates.  The  building  will  be  faced  with 
Partridge's  red-pressed  facing  bricks  from  Kingswin 
ford,  and  the  terra-cotta  dressings,  &c.,  come  frotr 
the  works  of  Mr.  Dennis,  Ruabon.  The  roof  will! 
be  covered  with  Tilberthwaite  green  slates.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Tanner,  of  Her  Majesty'.'! 
Office  of  Works,  London,  and  the  builder  Mr.,. 
Henry  Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton. 

Opening  of  the  Burt  Hall,  Newcastle-oni’ 
Tyne — The  large  edifice  to  be  known  as  the  Bun 
Hall  (after  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.),  Newcastle, 
was  opened  on  Saturday  last,  the  14th  inst.  It  i: 
to  be  the  home  of  the  Northumberland  Miners 
Mutual  Confidence  Association,  and  stands  in  dost 
proximity  to  the  Medical  College.  The  .Xewcastl r 
Daily  Chronicle,  in  describing  the  building,  state 
that  it  is  on  two  floors,  and  occupies  an  area  117  ft 
by  53  ft.  Externally,  the  walls  are  faced  with  rec 
Leicestershire  bricks,  with  stone  dressings  from 
Brunton  and  Dunhouse  quarries,  and  part  dressing; 
of  terra-cotta ; the  roof  is  covered  with  green  West 
mor land  slates.  The  Northumberland-road  front  ha 
an  oriel  window,  entirely  of  stone,  and  is  completed  b; 
a gable,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  a representa 
tion  of  a miner  taken  from  Mr.  Ralph  Hedley’1 
picture,  “Going  Home."  In  the  centre  of  the  gabll 
is  the  Northumberland  County  arms,  and  on  eacl 
side  of  the  oriel  are  niches.  A wide  corridor  run! 
the  length  of  the  main  building,  and  off  this  are  thif 
waiting-room,  offices  for  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  stores,  &c.  The  staircase  to  the  upped 
floor  is  entirely  of  oak.  On  this  floor  il 
the  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  delegates,  I 
room,  48  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  lofty.  The  oriel  windovj 
has  six  panels,  with  medallions  bearing  symboli.i 
designs.  On  this  floor  there  are  also  a committel 
room  and  a large  room  to  be  used  as  a library.  Thli 
remainder  of  the  buildings  comprise  residences  fol 
the  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  general  heating  is 
by  steam  ; but,  in  addition,  there  are  fire-places  « 
all  the  rooms,  but  not  in  the  hall.  The  genera 
contractor  is  Mr.  S.  B.  Burton  ; the  plumjbinj 
is  by  Mr.  Stephen  Percy  ; the  slating  by  Mr.  Joh; 
Hewitson  ; the  plastering  throughout  is  in  adamant* 
the  window  casements  and  heating  apparatus  bl 
Messrs.  Ashwell  & Nesbit ; the  painting  by  Mi\ 
John  Gibson;  the  terra-cotta,  faience,  and  sanitan 
fittings  by  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  ; the  electri| 
lighting  by  Messrs.  R.  J.  Charleton  & Co.  ; the  lead 
glazing  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bagulev  ; and  the  special  fitting! 
and  furnishings  by  Messrs.  Robson  & Sons.  TfcJ 
whole  of  the  woiks  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Joh 
W.  Dyson,  architect,  of  Newcastle;  Mr.  Count 
cilior  W.  Flynn,  of  Gateshead,  has  acted  as  til 
clerk  of  works. 

Municipal  Technical  School,  Birmingham 
—This  building,  whicb  is  now  approaching  cone 
pletion,  will  be  opened  very  shortly  ; that  portion  t. 
accommodate  students  for  the  winter  session  coni 
mencing  at  the  end  of  September,  will  be  ready  in 
few  days.  It  will  probably  be  one  of  the  large*, 
and  best  equipped  technical  schools  in  the  country* 
The  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette  says  that  til 
building  occupies  an  area  of  3,000  yards,  and  <; 
built  in  the  English  Renaissance  style,  with  bol 
gables  and  mullioned  windows.  Red  brickwont 
and  buff  terra-cotta  have  been  used  in  the  coin 
struction.  In  the  basement  are  the  engine-room: 
in  which  are  placed  three  large  and  powerfr 
engines  for  generating  electricity  for  lighting  ar 
motive  power  ; there  also  is  the  foundry  and  stamp 
ing  shop,  the  heating  apparatus,  &c.  The  iron  ar 
steel  shop,  which  is  near  the  engine-room,  is  a larp 
compartment  fitted  with  furnaces,  muffles,  and  a 
the  necessaries  for  full  instruction  in  these  branch: 
of  manufacture.  The  pattern  shop  is  in  a detacht 
building.  In  a main  corridor  are  the  brass  ar 
metal  shops,  which  have  a frontage  of  120  I 
The  mechanical  laboratory  contains  testir 
machines  and  other  mechanical  appliances,  and  ai 
joining  it  are  the  lecture  and  preparation  rooms,  k 
the  front  portion  of  the  building  is  the  laboratot 
for  electro-metallurgy  and  bronzing,  the  practic. 
lecture-room,  preparation,  battery,  and  dynam 
rooms,  and  on  the  east  wing  are  the  carpenter 
shop  and  a suite  of  rooms  connected  with  the  meta 
lurgical  department.  Many  others  are  devoted  . 
physics  and  chemistry  and  applied  physics,  ar 
there  are  apartments  for  the  professors  of  the  vano 
sciences.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  cias 
rooms  for  the  women's  department  and  large  roorti 
for  the  teaching  of  geometry.  The  back  wing  cj 


tains  a series  of  rooms  to  be  used  in  connexion  w>i 
the  chemistry  department.  In  all  M he  rooms  for  u 


teaching  of  the  many  subjects  number  116. 
left  of  the  main  entrance  are  the  administrative  rOP 
which  consist  of  secretary's  office,  clerks  ro 
the  principal’s  and  committee  rooms  ; and  tne  ap* 
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gnents  above  are  reached  by  a wide  staircase.  Much 
[(are  has  been  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  the  large 
Examination  and  assembly  room  on  the  ground 
oor.  A high  dado  of  glazed  bricks  of  grey  tints 
•;uns  round  the  walls,  and  are  ornamented  above  by 
J corks  in  terra-cotta  of  a better  quality  than  that  used 
Ifi  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  front  of  the 
nchool  facing  Suffolk-street  is  largely  constructed  of 
-;rra-cotta,  with  panels  of  the  same  material  having 
[fgures  and  groups  emblematical  of  science  and 
industry,  and  over  the  central  doorway  the  arms  of 
Birmingham  stand  in  bold  relief.  A large  balcony 
Brnamented  with  huge  griffins,  runs  round  the  front 
Hnd  sides  of  the  building,  to  be  used  by  students,  in 
ise  of  an  outbreak  of  fire.  The  cost  of  erecting 
l nd  fitting  up  the  whole  building  is  estimated  at 
>•3,558/.  The  work  was  commenced  in  October. 
|393,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Essex,  Nicol,  & 
Itoodman,  and  Messrs.  Sapcote  & Sons  are  the 
Builders. 

1;  Infectious  Hospital,  Paignton.— Designs  for 
■a  infectious  diseases  hospital  have  been  prepared 
ly  Mr.  J.  Stansfield  Brun.  surveyor  to  the  Urban 
district  Council,  and  submitted  to  the  Local 
government  Board,  who  have  requested  the  Council 
> send  a deputation,  with  its  surveyor,  and  the 
ledical  officer  of  health,  to  London,  to  confer  with 
b Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE  JVS. 
New  Bridge  over  the  Aberdeenshire  Dee. — 
here  has  just  been  opened  for  public  traffic  Mary- 
ilter  Bridge  at  Milltimber,  about  seven  miles 
Dm  Aberdeen.  It  is  a steel  girder  bridge,  of  three 
tans,  with  two  masonry  side  arches,  and  two 
ers  in  the  river,  built  of  masonry.  In  all  there 
a clear  waterway  of  232  ft.  and  the  roadway  is 
ft.  wide.  The  bridge  has  been  constructed  for 
uniformly  distributed  live  load  of  112  lbs.  per 
uare  ft.,  and  for  the  heaviest  traction  engine 
iffic.  The  roadway  is  paved  with  small  granite 
ocks.  The  bridge  was  designed  by  Mr.  James 
irron,  C.E.,  Aberdeen,  and  the  cost,  including 
proaches,  has  been  5.600/. 

Northam  (Devon)~Water  Supply  Scheme. — 
ne  Northam  District  Council  was  occupied  on 
.turday  last,  the  14th  inst.,  in  considering  a scheme 
r a water-supply  to  the  district,  presented  by  Mr. 
ildwin  Latham,  C.  E.  The  engineer  remarked 
it  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1891  was  about 
xjo,  and  as  it  was  increasing  it  would  be  necessarv 
get  a supply  sufficient  for  future  needs.  The 
Ivation  of  the  district  was  very  variable.  There 
mid  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  Westward  Ho  ! 
chard  Hill,  and  Appledore  by  direct  gravitation, 
t it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a water-supply  suffi- 
ntly  near  to  reach  the  higher  parts  of  Northam  by 
ivitation.  The  strata  appeared  to  be  of  Carboni- 
ous  age,  and  very  much  disturbed.  He  had 
trked  five  sites  as  collecting  areas,  but  one  at  the 
i.Jthof  Ridford  Farm,  Abbotsham,  would  be  most 
■table.  It  had  a collecting  area  of  120  acres,  and 
' ;re  was  no  habitation  within  this  ground.  One 
'at  advantage  was  that  there  were  no  mill  rights, 
proposed  to  have  an  impounding  reservoir  on 
site  of  the  collecting  area.  This  would  be 
.ciently  high  to  supply  Orchard  Hill,  part  of 
Iprtham,  the  whole  of  Appledore,  and  the  whole  ol 
westward  Ho  ! by  gravitation.  In  order  to  make 
[pnomical  waterworks  it  would  be  necessary  to  get 
■ intermediate  distributing  reservoir  at  a point  along 
|i:  pipe-track  at  the  200  ft.  contour.  This  would 
sable  smaller  pipes  to  be  used,  and  would  be  more 
gnomical.  At  this  point  they  could  have  small 
limping  plant  to  send  water  to  a high-level 
pervoir,  to  supply  the  more  elevated  parts.  After 
{prolonged  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  Mr. 
tham  should  supply  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
Irk. 

Electric  Light  Installation,  Ayr.  — The 
rks  which  are  to  supply  the  town  of  Ayr  with 
' ;i  electric  light  are  almost  completed.  The  Sco/s- 
'■>1  states  that  the  generating  plant  is  built  in 
large  central  station  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
er  running  through  the  place,  and  the  buildings 
ulude  power-house,  boiler-house,  and  offices. 
|ie''  principal  feature  is  the  power-house  for 
Qtaining  the  generating  machinery,  which  is  a 
icjous  building  and  well  lighted.  The  power  is 
pplied  by  two  boilers,  working  at  a pressure  of 
5 lbs.  when  condensing  and  140  lbs.  when  non- 
ndensing,  fitted  with  mechanical  stokers,  each 
ng  capable  of  supplying  200  horse-power.  The 
'h-tension  alternating  system  has  been  adopted. 

* generate  the  current,  there  are  four  sets  of 
ijnes  in  the  power-house,  the  two  principal 
gines  each  driving  a 100  kilowatt  alternator,  by 
raens&  Co.,  of  Woolwich,  which  gives  50  amperes 
2,000  volts  at  terminals.  The  principal  machines 
: capable  of  supplying  light  to  the  amount  of  6,600 
iht-candle  lamps,  and  a 50  horse-power  machine 
3 eight-candle  lamps.  The  total  amount  of  light 
be  given  is  thus  nearly  70,000  candles.  It  is  con- 
iplated  that  the  plant  may  also  be  used  to  work  a 
mway  between  Burns  Monument  and  Prestwick 
ough  Ayr,,  a distance  of  about  six  miles. 
Vater-supply  Works,  Leicester.— The  new 
ter-works  at  Swithland  being  constructed  in  the 
ley  at  the  foot  of  Buddon  Wood  are  now  well  in 
id.  The  first  sod  was  turned  about  four  months 


since,  and  the  other  day  the  members  of  the  Water 
Committee  of  the  Leicester  Corporation  paid  a visit 
to  the  site  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  progress 
made.  They  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  work  had 
been  accomplished,  and  hope  thp  formal  inaugura- 
tion may  take  place  next  July.  When  the  reservoir, 
which  will  cover  200  acies,  is  complete,  Leicester 
will  be  in  possession  of  three  sites  for  water  storage, 
viz  , Thornton,  Cropstone,  and  S-uthland,  equal  to 
a total  storage  of  1,400,000  000  gallons,  sufficient  for 
a population  of  300,000.  The  new  works  are  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  T.  Aird  & Sons,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Eveiard,  C.E. 


STAINED 

St.  Mary.  . o_ 

in  this  church  has  been  fitted  with  very  elaborate 


GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 
Crumpsall. — A two-light  window 


painted  glass.  One  light  contains  a figure  of  Isaiah 
and  a panel  beneath,  “The  Vision  of  His 
Prophecy,”  “Behold,  a Virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bear  a Son.”  In  the  other  light  is  depicted  Daniel, 
and  below,  the  subject  of  his  interpretation  of  Bel- 
shazzar's dream.  This  window  is  part  of  a scheme 
for  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle,  to  be  executed 
by  the  same  artists,  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & Bros., 
of  London. 

Ardleigh,  Essex.— The  decoration  of  the 
chancel  of  this  church,  commenced  last  vear  as  a 
memorial  to  the  la'e  Canon  Perry,  has  just  been 
completed— the  artists  being  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & 
Bros.,  who  worked  under  the  instructions  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  E.  Geldart. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France.  — It  is  announced  that  the  painter 
Roybet,  and  the  sculptor  Chaplain,  have  gained  the 
large  gold  medals  at  the  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  at 
Berlin.  MM.  Boldini  and  Alexander  Harrison  have 

gained  secondary  gold  medals. The  Department 

of  Public  Works  in  Paris  is  now  making  a new  bridge 
across  the  Canal  Saint  Martin,  between  the  Place  de 
la  Bastile  and  the  Pont  Mazas.  It  will  be  opened 

for  traffic  next  year. The  sculptors,  Hugues, 

Geoffroy  Dechaumes,  Fagel,  and  Lefevre,  have  been 
commissioned  to  execute  alto  - reliefs  representing 
workings  in  wood,  iron,  and  stone,  electricity  and 
navigation,  for  the  decoration  of  the  faipade  of  the 
new  Mairie  of  Ivry-sur-Seine.  M.  Lefevre  has  also 
been  commissioned  to  execute  a pediment  sculpture 
representing  the  town  of  Ivry  seated  on  a symbolical 

vessel To-morrow,  September  22,  the  new 

Cathedral  of  Gap  is  to  be  inaugurated,  which  was  com- 
menced twenty-nine  years  ago.  It  is  a building  in  the 

Romanesque  style. A committee  has  been  formed 

to  erect  a monument  at  Bazeilles,  commemorating  the 
brave  defence  of  that  town  in  1870.  M.  Thomsen, 
second  Prix  de  Rome,  has  been  commissioned  to 
execute  this  monument,  which  is  to  be  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  opposite  the  house  which 
Alphonse  de  Neuville  has  taken  as  the  subject  of  his 
well-known  picture,  “ Les  Derniers  Cartouches.' 

It  is  announced  that  the  Hotel  of  the  Sous- 

Prefecture  of  the  Chateau  Chinon  is  to  be  rebuilt. 

A quay  of  300  metres  in  length  is  to  be  shortly 

commenced  at  Bayonne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adour.  It  is  for  seagoing  ships.  The  expense  of 

the  construction  is  estimated  at  a million  francs. 

The  Government  has  just  offered  a sum  of  528,000 
francs  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of 
La  Charife  (Nievre),  which  will  be  considerably 

enlarged. The  town  of  Montdidier  has  opened  a 

competition  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  expense  of  which  is  estimated  at  200  000  francs. 

The  jury  of  the  open  competition  for  the 

building  of  a Salle  des  F6tes  at  Cateau  (Nord) 
has  awarded  the  first  prize  to  M.  Dehaudt, 
architect,  of  Lille.  The  second  prize  has  been 
given  to  M.  Ctferier,  architect,  of  St.  Quentin  ; 
and  the  third  prize  to  M.  Dutouquet,  architect,  of 
Valenciennes. — The  International  Exhibition  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Cannes  will  open  on  October  15,  on  the 

Boulevard  de  la  Croisette. We  are  informed  of  a 

new  act  of  vandalism  on  the  part  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Cambrai,  who  have  decided  on 
demolishing  the  Porte  Notre  Dame,  a most  original 
triumphal  arch  of  the  Renaissance  period,  with  a 
very  rich  decoration.  The  Municipality  of  Douai, 
on  their  part,  have  voted  the  destruction  of  the  Tour 
Saint  Eloi,  a curious  monument  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  because  it  is  not  on  a line  with  a new 
boulevard. The  Government  will  shortly  com- 

mence the  work  of  enlarging  the  quays  at  the 
Dieppe  harbour,  the  expense  of  which  is  estimated  at 
2,237,000  francs,  also  the  enlarging  and  lengthening 
of  the  jetty  north  of  the  Port  d' Alger.  This  latter 

will  cost  about  850,000  francs. The  death,  at  the 

age  of  eighty-nine  years,  of  M.  Louis  Adolphe 
Salmon  is  announced.  He  was  a copper-plate 
engraver,  pupil  of  Ingres  and  Henriquel-Dupont. 

M.  Salmon  had  obtained  in  1834  the  Prix  de  Rome 
for  engraving.  He  had  received  medals  at  the 
Salons  of  1853,  1857,  1859  and  1863,  he  had  also 
received  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  the  Exhibition  of 

1867.  He  was  also  a very  good  water  colourist. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  M.  Jules  Ernest 
Sylvestre,  painter  and  engraver,  pupil  of  MM. 
Hdbert  and  Luc  Olivier  Merson,  who  has  just  died 
in  the  National  Asylum  at  Vincennes. 


MIS  CELL  A NE  0 CIS. 

Change  of  Address. — Messrs.  Jones  & Att- 
wood,  of  Stourbridge,  announce  that  they  have 
removed  their  London  offices  from  no,  Cannon- 
street  to  35,  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

A Long  Service.— Mr.  John  Spratt,  a clerk  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  William  Cubitt  & Co., 
builders,  Gray's  Inn-road,  London,  on  Thursday 
last  completed  fifty  years'  service  with  the  firm. 
During  the  whole  time  he  has  been  in  their  employ 
he  has  never  been  absent  through  illness.  As  a 
memento  of  the  occasion,  the  staff  presented  him 
with  an  address,  accompanied  by  a very  handsome 
clock  and  bronzes. 

Change  of  Address. — Messrs.  Messenger 
& Co.,  horticultural  builders  and  heating  engineers, 
of  Loughborough,  inform  us  that  they  have  this 
week  removed  to  more  spacious  business  premises 
recently  erected  by  them  near  the  L.  & N.-W. 
railway  station  in  that  town.  The  new  buildings 
occupy  an  area  of  about  two  acres. 

A Pneumatic  Fire  Alarm.— The  Franklin  In- 
stitute has  lately  awarded  a premium  and  medal  to 
Mr.  Albert  Goldstein  for  his  pneumatic  fire  alarm 
telegraph  system,  a description  and  report  upon 
which,  by  the  committee  on  science  and  arts,  will  be 
found  in  the  Journal  of  that  Institution  for  last 
month.  The  device  is  entirely  pneumatic  and  me- 
chanical, and  embodies  a magneto-electric  machine 
for  the  transmission  of  the  telegraphic  alarm  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  fire  brigade.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  three  parts,  namely,  a thermostat,  which 
acts  under  the  influence  of  a fire  near  it ; an  annun- 
ciator, which  receives  the  alarm  from  the  detector 
or  thermostat,  and  indicates  it  by  causing  a bell  to 
ring  ; and  a transmitter,  which  is  also  actuated  by 
the  thermostat,  and  transmits  the  alarm  by  wire  to 
a pre-determined  station.  The  thermostat  is  com- 
posed of  a small  cylinder,  in  which  is  a washer  of 
asbestos  coated  with  paraffin.  Beneath  this  washer 
a loose-fitting  piston  is  placed,  immediately  above  a 
spiral  spring,  held  in  compression  by  a rod,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  only  retained  in  place  by  two 
halves  of  a disc  held  together  by  a solder  capable  of 
melting  when  the  surrounding  temperature  rises 
above  150  degrees  Fahr.  When  the  thermostat  is 
subjected  to  this  temperature,  the  two  halves  of  this 
disc  part,  releasing  the  rod  and  the  spring,  which, 
by  their  rapid  upward  movement,  cause  the  piston  to 
drive  the  air  in  the  cylinder  through  a pipe,  and  thus 
produce  a corresponding  impulse  upon  a small 
bellows  or  diaphragm  in  the  receiver,  by  means  of 
which  a bell  is  set  ringing,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
room  where  the  fire  exists  is  indicated.  The  system 
in  question,  both  in  its  conception  and  simplicity, 
shows  that  much  thought  has  been  spent  upon  it. 
and  in  consideration  ot  this,  and  of  the  beneficial 
results  demonstrated  by  numerous  practical  tests, 
the  Franklin  Institute  have  deemed  the  inventor 
deserving  of  the  reward  above  referred  to. 

Kirkstall  Abbey — A Public  Playground 
for  Leeds.— On  Saturday  last,  the  14th  inst., 
Kirkstall  Abbey  and  grounds  were  dedicated  “a 
playground  forever  for  the  citizens  of  Leeds.”  A 
large  portion  of  the  picturesque  ivy  that  once 
adorned  its  walls  has  been  torn  down  under  the  plea 
of  restoring,  or  rather  repairing,  the  masonry.  New 
pieces  of  stonework  have  been  inserted  at  odd  corners. 
The  result,  says  the  Newcastle  Daily  Mercury,  is 
' ' not  altogether  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  there’  are 
some  things,  perhaps,  which  might  have  been 
avoided."  Of  course,  “ broad  gravel  walks  border- 
ing trim  gardens  ” have  been  laid  out  where  the 
artisans  and  their  families  who  reside  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  in  great  numbers  may  hence- 
forth take  their  pleasure. 

Memorial  to  Bishop  Harvey  Goodwin,  Car- 
lisle Cathedral. — This  memorial,  which  has 
been  placed  in  position  in  one  of  the  bays  of  Carlisle 
Cathedral,  was  unveiled  by  the  Archbishop  of  York 
Tuesday  last,  the  17th  inst.  It  consists  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  bishop  by  Mr.  Hamo 
Thornycroft,  R.A.,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
this  year,  placed  beneath  a carved  oak  canopy  in 
the  Renaissance  style,  designed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
R.A.  The  late  prelate  is  represented  as  lying  in  a 
recumbent  position,  attired  in  episcopal  robes,  with 
the  hands  joined  above  the  breast  and  pointing 
upwards  ; the  feet,  resting  against  a rock,  behind 
which  stands  the  episcopal  mitre.  Around  the  head 
of  the  figure  is  a group  representing  cherubs.  In 
the  central  panel  at  the  back  of  the  canopy  is  a 
suitable  inscription,  the  joint  effort  of  the  Master 
of  Trinity  and  Mr.  Ruskin. 

Exhibition  of  Plumbers'  Work,  Dumfries. 
-The  exhibition  of  plumbers'  work  in  connexion 
with  the  Scottish  Congress  continues  to  attract 
attention.  On  Saturday  last,  the  14th  inst.,  Sir 
Stuart  Knill,  Master  of  the  Plumbers'  Company, 
delivered  an  address  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
craft  present,  exhorting  them  to  be  thorough  and 

parnpuf  in  thpir  work-  Ql,-  r „i. . .. 


earnest  in  their  work.  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne 
hoped  that  County  Councils  generally  would  afford 
material  support  to  the  teaching  of  plumbing  as  ; 
branch  of  technical  education. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 


The  Labour  Gazette  remarks  that  during  the 
past  month  the  building  trades  were  well  employed, 
and  the  percentage  of  unemployed  members'  of 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Architect,  Surveyor, 


Rebuilding  the  Kings  Head  Inn.  Dou 


□ ) ■ 


Pipe  8ewer  (18 

Guernsey  Otanitc  Road  Metal 

•Making-up  Roads 

•Road-making  Works.  Bowr.essrosd 

•Road-making  Works.  Jutland-road  

•Surface  Drainage  Works 

Additions.  Sc.  to  Rectory,  Workington, 

Cumberland 

Intercepting  Sewer,  Blackbum-road,  Ac. 


Brick  8ewer.  Moss-street  

Twelve  Artisans'  Dwellings,  Spa-roac 

Bolton  . . ..  

Walling  and  other  Work,  Pengam,  Gian 


Crewe  Corporation  , 


Hewitt  Bros 

Guiseley  (Yorks)U.D.C. 
Southampton  Corp.  .. 
Tottenham  U.D  C.  . .. 
Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 


Bromley  U.D.C 

.T.  Potts  

Oswaldtwlstle  (Lillies) 

U.D.C 

Rochdale  Corp 


House,  Roller  8hed,  Offices,  Ac.  Fanny- 

street.  Cathays  

•Broken  Granite 


Cardiff  Corporat  ion  . . 
Kingston  - on-  Thames 

Cirp 


veil  . 


Three  Villas.  Wellington-read,  Malden 
Four  Cottages,  Beutinck  Colliery,  Kirkby- 

in-A»htield  

•Ventilating  Town  Hall,  Ac 

Alterations,  Ac.  to  the  Lecture  Hall,  Hill- 

street,  Lurgan 

Additions.  Ac  to  St.  Peters  Schools, 

Hindley,  Lancs 

School,  Pentrepoth  

Unbroken  8toue  (800  tons)  

•Laying-down  2,750  square  yards  Cement 

Flooring 

Club  Premises,  Alexandra-read 

Drainage  Works,  East  Runton, 

Cromer  

•Fifty  Beats  for  Cemetery 

•New  School  Buildings.  Ac 

Paving  and  Flagging  Works,  James-street 

Flint  Road  Metal 

Guernsey  Granite  Kerb  (10,000  ft.) 

Road  Metal  

Reservoir  and  Mains.  Wingate,  Durhi 
Road  Metsl 


Cheltenham  Corp... 


Longton  Corp 

Presbyterian  Church 
Committee 


Sewerage  Works  (950  yds.),  Ormskirk, 

Lancs 

Boiler  House.  Copley  Mills,  Halifax 

Additions  to  Asylum,  Enniseorthy  

Schools,  Cefnpennar,  Mountain  Ash, 
Glam 


Erpingbam  D C.. 
Middlesbrough  Saul 
tary  Committee 
West  Hartlepool  S.  B 
Harrogate  Corp. . 
Wiltou  (Wilts)  R.D.C 

Slttlngbouvne  D.C. 
Distri.t  Water  Co  .. 
Thakeham  (Susse: 

R.D.C 

Epsom  Union 

LMhom  A Burscoui 
U.D.C 

Lunacy  Commrs.  .. 
Llanwonno  Sch.  Bd. 


W.  B.  G.  Benne 
P.  K.  Murphy  . 
Official 


Willink  A Thickneese 


H.  Shelmcriine  .. 


W.  Harpur  . 
Official  


J.  W.  Wardle 

Young  & Mackenzi 


F.  Baker  ... 
E.  P.  Hinde  . 
S.  Stead..  .. 
J.  Goulden  . 


Wood  A Brodie 
A.  G.  Dalzell  . 
C.  A.  Owen  ... 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  ol  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Tender* 
to  be 
delivered 

Paving  Back.  Haiti  lugwood-terrace,  Bill 

Quay,  Northumberland  

•Alterations  at  Workhouse 

Nine  Houses,  Letterston  

•Sanitary  Work  at  Ferest  Gate  Schot  1 . . . . 

•New  Skylights  to  Market 

•Road-making  and  Sewer  Works 

•Erection  of  Sixteen  Coast  Guard  Houses 

Press-house.  Buildings,  4c 

•Main  Sewerage  Works  

Waterworks  

•Supplying  aud  Laying  Pipes.  Valves. 

Felling  U.D.C 

Keusingtou  Guardians 
North  Pembrokeshire 
and  Fishguard-  Ry  Co 
Forest  Gate  School 

District  

Abergavenny  U.D  C. . . 

Hornsey  U.D.C 

Admiralty  Wks.  Dept. 

Cambridge  Corp 

do. 

Kells  (Ireland)  T O.  .. 

H.  Miller  

T.  W.  Aldwinckle  .... 

D.  E.  Thomas 

G.  E.  Holman 

Official  ...... 

do. 

do. 

J.  T.  Wood  

J.  H.  H.  Swiney 

Oct.  2 
Oct.  3 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct. 

Oct.  1 
do. 

Oct. 

do. 

do. 

Oct.  9 
do. 

Oct.  10 
Oct.  12 

Oct. ' 15 
Oct.  17 

Oct.  28 
Oct.  30 
Nov.  4 

No  data 

do. 

do. 

do. 

doi 

do. 

do. 

Purveyors  Materials  

•New  Class  rooms.  Ac.  to  School  

•Additions  to  Infirmary.  4c 

•Re-erection  of  Wall.  4c.  Cllssold  Park 

Quay  Wall  (551  feet) 

•Granite  Kerblng  and  Channelling 

•Indurable  81ab  Paviog  

•Brick  am!  Pipe  Sewers.  4c 

•Casual  Wards  

•Manufacture  of  Bricks  

Wallhauistow  Sch.  Bd 

Shoppey  Union  

I.ondonCounty  Couocil 
Poole  Town  Council  . . 

Barnet  U.D.C 

do 

Llaudtultio  U.D.C.  ... 
St.  P&m-rtui  Guardians 
lsunasbiro  Asylums 

do. 

Official  

W.  L.  Grant 

Official  

John. Elfoid  

W.  H.  Mansbridge  .... 
do. 

E.  4 P.  Stephenson  . . 
A.  4 C.  Harston 

OffU;lal  

Giles,  Gough  4 Trollope 

Official  

.T.  J.  McDonnell 

E.  Tompkins  

•C  mpletion  of  Asylum,  Cotford  

Water  Storage  Tank,  .with  Mains,  4c 

Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Ccuveriiun  of  Houses  into  Shops,  Albert 

Bridge-road.  B-ifoat  

•Houses  & Shops,  South  London  

ExcavationWirks,  and  Walling,  Sycamore- 

The  Committee 

Thingoe  Union 

Rev.  John  Canmer.... 

Nottingham  Sch.  Bd. 

Mrs.  Hemingway 

Bacon,  Cobholl,  Tolle- 
mache  a Co 

Two  Cottages,  and  Additions  to  Shop, 

Wentworth-road,  Penistoue  

Business  Premises,  The  Thoroughfare. 

Woodbridge,  Suffolk 

Parish  Hall,  North  Ormesby,  Middles- 
brough 

H.  J.  Brettoner 

T.  W.  Cotman 

R.  Lofthouse  & Son  . . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applica- 

be  In.  i 

Wandsworth  Vestry  . . 
Rawten stall  4 Bacup 
Joint  Sewerage  Com. 
Stratford  - on  - Avon 

21. 10s.  per  week 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  30 
Oct.  ’ j 

Clerk  of  Works,  Haslingden .......... 

•Assi stant  Surveyor  --•••• 

Hanley  Corporation  .. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (")  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  and  viii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.  and  xx. 


unions  making  returns  has  fallen  from  2-4  in  July 
to  1 '8  in  August,  compared  with 3^4  in  August,  1894. 
Five  new  disputes  in  the  trades  occurred  last  month, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  important.  The 
London  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  and 
mill-sawyers,  describe  employment  as  good  ; the 
plasterers,  painters,  masons,  and  stone-carvers  as 
fair.  In  the  Tyne  and  Wear  district,  factory- 
coopers  are  working  short  time,  with  15  per  cent, 
unemployed.  A decline  in  the  building  trades  is 
reported  from  Macclesfield,  though  on  the  whole 
there  is  nothing  to  complain  of.  In  Liverpool, 
painters  are  slack,  but  joiners  well  employed. 
Most  of  the  quarrymen  in  Derbyshire  are  working 
short  time,  and  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  stone 
trade  in  the  area;  on  the  other  hand,  very  few 
builders  are  unemployed.  The  building  trade 
throughout  the  Potteries,  and  at  Leek,  is  only 
moderate,  though  the  brick  and  tile  yards  are  in  full 
work.  At  Ipswich  the  stone-masons  are  slack,  and 
the  painters  dull,  at  Colchester  the  bricklayers 
report  employment  as  not  very  brisk,  but  other 
branches  of  the  building  trades  in  Suffolk  and 
Essex  are  good.  Plymouth  and  South-Western 
district  reports  the  trades  as  fairly  well  employed, 
but  quiet  at  Exeter  and  Torquay,  and  in  most 
parts  of  Cornwall.  Sett-makers  in  the  Aberdeen 
district  have  obtained  a temporary  rise  in  wages  on 
one  class  of  work  ; and  in  Ireland  the  trade  in 
general  is  good,  building  operations  being  especially 
brisk  at  Drogheda  and  Curragh.  The  activity  of 
the  building  trades  in  Belgium  is  such  that  con- 
siderable difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  enough 
men  to  do  the  work  to  enable  contracts  to  be 
completed  in  time. 

Bricklayers'  Strike,  Rugby.  — The  Rugby 
Advertiser  states  that  the  strike  of  bricklayers  in 
that  town  does  not  appear  to  have  seriously  inter- 
fered with  buildiDg  operations,  wh:ch  have  gone  on 
steadily  through  the  summer.  At  ihe  present  time 
between  twenty  and  thirty  men  are  engaged  in 


erecting  the  first  batch  of  sixty  cottages  intended  to 
be  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Worcester-street  and 
Newbold-road,  and  new  men  are  not  difficult  to  get. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  September  20. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  J.  Castell-Evans,  F.I.C.,on  “Elementary  Physics  and 
Chemistry  : the  Chemistry  of  Fuel,  and  Combustion.” 
V.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  September  ax. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— W isit  to  Messrs. 
Swan  & Hunter’s,  Wallsend. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — Excursion  to  the 
Wirral  Railway  Works,  SirD.  Fox,  Chief  Engineer. 

Tuesday,  September  24. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  J.  Castell-Evans,  F.I.C.,  on  “Elementary  Physics 
and  Chemistry  : Sanitary  Chemistry.”  VI.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  25. 

Sanitary  Institute.— Inspection  and  Demonstration  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  by  Mr.  Albert 
Taylor.  2 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks'  of  Works  Association.— 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  September  26. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers').— 
Dr.  Louis  Parkes  on  “ Ventilation,  Warming,  and  Light- 
ing." 8 pm. 


Saturday,  September  28. 
Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Wickham  Hall 
Leave  Cannon-street  Station  2.1S  p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

16,458. — Windows  : R.  Frame. — Relates  to  window!) 
which  are  hinged  at  one  side,  so  as  to  open  inwards  ft1, 
cleaning  purposes.  The  upper  sash  is  provided  win 
hinges,  having  slots  suitably  arranged  to  engage  with  hooll 
shaped  projections  from  the  batten-rod  and  swing  freely: 
The  hinge  on  the  lower  sash  has  a loose  flap  with  a pn 
jecting  stud,  which  is  arranged  to  enter  a keyhole  slo: 
formed  in  a plate  secured  to  the  side  stile,  and  the  loodi 
flap  is  by  this  means  turned  into  a hinged  support,  al 
which  the  lower  sash  is  swung  open.  Other  modification! 
are  mentioned,  amongst  them  an  angled  handle  on  tb 
sash-fastener  for  guiding  the  blinds  over  the  lower  sash,  (j 

18,693. — Chimney-Pot  : J.  Fielden.—K  chimney-pel 
constructed  with  a wider  outlet  than  base,  with  suitab 
diagonal  openings  or  louvres. 

19,183. — Lathing  : E.  Stimson. — Consists  of  sheets  c 
papier-machd  or  similar  material  formed  with  hole- 
thickened  round  the  edges  and  bevelled,  so  as  to  form - 
dove-tailed  hold  for  the  plaster. 

5,477.— Fire-grates  : C.  Corbitt.— A kind  of  doub 
frame  or  basket  arrangement  for  placing  inside  fire-placcl 
as  fuel-holders.  Consists  ol  two  halves  which  are  hinge: 
and  rest  on  suitable  supports,  the  halves  being  free  t 
move  outwards  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  froi 
and  back  of  the  fireplace. 

8,612.— Door-springs  : P.  Ayton. — Deals  with  methoc 
of  arranging  combined  door-springs  and  checks.  T1 
check  is  of  the  pneumatic  order,  with  the  usual  piston  an. 
cylinder,  and  the  claim  relates  to  the  coupling  of  the  outt' 
end  of  the  levering  arm  and  piston-rod  end  to  the  doo 
through  the  medium  of  a link  or  pair  of  links. 
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1,957. — Bricks:  H.  Wood. — Pertains  chiefly  to  bricks 

building  purposes,  but  also  has  reference  to  paving 
docks,  tiles,  & c.  Gives  details  for  the  manufacture  of 
hese  articles  by  mixing  burnt  ballasL  or  other  material  of 
1 gritty  nature,  with  cement,  and  compressing  the  mixture, 
then  in  a powdered,  slightly  damp  state,  into  the  required 
hapes. 

12,960. — Drainage  : IV.  Downey. — This  invention  is 
ntended  to  provide  a better  drainage  system  for  stables, 
fhe  floor  of  each  stall  is  made  concave  and  covered  with  an 
mpervious  material  ; a trap  being  placed  at  the  lowest 
>oint  with  suitable  connexions  to  a sewer.  A series  of 
italls  may  be  arranged  on  different  floors,  with  air-shafts 
|ormed  between  the  stalls  in  each  story  of  the  building. 

3i324- — Bricks  : T.  Southgate  and  another. — An  im- 
.roved  form  of  brick  for  walls  and  facings.  The  edges  of 
e bricks  are  made  with  flanges  and  recesses,  suitably 
laped  to  engage  or  overlap  on  the  face  of  the  wall  and 
ender  the  joints  impervious  to  damp  or  moisture. 

1 NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

September  2.-16,375,  A.  Loftus,  Chimneys.— 16,382, 
Livingston,  Weather-board  or  Draught-Excluder  for 
)oors,  & 0.-16,384,  T.  Batty,  Brushes  used  for  Hanging 
Vail  and  Similar  Papers. — 16,398,  K.  Deneys,  Pigments  or 
.akes  suitable  for  the  Manufacture  of  Wall  Papers.— 
6,406,  R.  Markham,  Saw  Set  for  Mill  Saws.— 16,410,  C. 
louglas,  Saws. — 16,422,  V.  Kjeldson,  Building  Blocks  or 
ricks. 

September  3.-16,459,  C.  Schmidt,  Water  Closet  and 
ke  Joint  Connexions. 

September  4. — 16,540,  D.  Smith,  Hinges  for  Doors. — 
b545)  A.  and  T..  Sabine,  Sanitary  Pipes,  &c. — 16,546,  S. 
leson,  Syphon  Cisterns  or  Water-Waste  Preventers,  &c. 
September  5.-16,594,  F.  and  F.  McGrah,  Window 
astener. — 16,602,  C.  Turnock.  Combined  Multiple 
ircular  Saw-bench  Expanding  Top,  Spindle  and  Cavity 
ence. — 16,604,  G.  Brookes,  Locking  of  Window-Sashes. 
■16,656,  J.  Ross  and  A.  Heiron,  Paint,  &c. — 16,661,  J. 
homlinson.  Manufacture  of  Plaster,  Cement,  Mortar, 
c.,  from  Chalk. — 16,662,  J.  Parker  and  F.  Bishop,  of  the 
m of  Marion  & Co.,  Preventing  the  Picking  of  Door- 
cks. 

September  6. — 16,666,  S.  W:lmot,  Iron  Lathing  for 
aster  Work. — 16,671,  E.  Riley,  Door-locks. — 16.709, 
Jarvis,  Sliding  Window-sashes.— 16,725,  A.  Perkins, 
-icks. 

September  7. — 16,747,  J-  Haywood  and  E.  Thompson, 
itomatic  Self-cleaning  Splash  and  Stench  Trap.— 16,760, 
and  A.  Stevenson,  Ornamental  Surfaces  for  Decorative 
irposes. 

provisional  specifications  accepted. 

14,716.  J-  Hay,  Wash-out  Water-closet.  — 15,393,  S. 
Syphon-flushing  Cisterns. 

complete  specifications  accepted. 

( Open  to  Opposition/or  Two  Months.) 

t6,9SS,  M.  Donne  and  C.  Mathias,  Self-closing  Doors, 
utters,  &c. — 17,149,  E.  Nowell  and  others,  Sash  Win- 
19,787>  J-  Breeden  & Co., Limited,  and  F.  Breeden, 
ushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  &c.— 19,933,  M. 
-Namara,  Flushing  Cisterns.— 20,279,  E-  Morton  and 
Baden,  Valve  Water-closets.  — 20,625,  F.  Brook, 
inting  Stoneware  or  Earthenware  Sewerage  Pipes.— 
4-»  W.  Howell,  Band-Saw  Guides. — 14,744,  8.  Timings, 
ing  Joints  or  Pivots  for  Windows,  Ventilators,  &c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greeaheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  xc/o/o 
Sequola.U.S.  ft.  cu  1/10 
Ash,  Canada  load  3/0/0 

Birch,  do a/0/0 

Elm,  do 3/15/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  2/0/0 

Oak,  do 2/15/0 

Canada  6/5/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0 
Do.  Yellow  ...  2/10/0 
Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c„  log 2/15/0 


md  St  iststd  ic 


7/0/0  I 

7/0/0 

7/0/0 


Do.  4th  & 3rd  .. 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow... 

Do.  and  yellow  7/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0 

Swedish 7/0/0 

White  Sea 7/5/0 

Canada.  Pine  1st  21/0/0 

Do.  do.  2nd i5/o/o 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  8/0/0 

Do.  Spruce,  1st. . 9/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  and 

and 6/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/n/n 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 


9/10/0 


5 '0/0 


9/0/0 

9/10/0 

l5/'o/o 

14/0/0 

24/0/0 

17/0/0 

10/10/0 

7/10/0 

7/0/0 

21/0/0 


Do.  and 

Other  qualities— 

Cedar,  Cuba.. ft. 

Honduras,  St  c. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
Sl  Domingo, 

Mexican  (fo.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  vo. 
Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 7/0/0 

Bahia 6/0/0 

Satin,  St  Do- 
mingo   0/0/5 


if! 

4/0/0 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian. 0/0/3 


c/o/a 


Do,  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

COPPER  — British 
cake  and  ingot  50/5/0  50/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  sli°l°  SIi5'0 
Sheets,  strong..  57/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili  bars 46/14/9  46/18  9 

YELLOWM’TALlbo/oh  9-16  0/0/46 
L e a d — Pig, 

n 10/16 '3  0/0/0 


11/0/0  0/0/0 


Spanish  . 
English 


brands 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 
and  upwards  ..  12/0/0  1226 

Pipe  12/10/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet  ton  18/5 '0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon. 

tagne 18/15/0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits _ 65/7,6  65/176 

Australian 66/12/6  67/2/6 

English  Ingots.  67/15/0  68/0/0 

Banca 66/10/0  67.0/0 

Billiton  65/5/0  651 1 5 '0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/7,6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  34/0/0 
Do.  Ceylon  .....  23/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  23/0/0 
Rapeseed,  English 

pale 22/0/0 

Do.  brown  ......  20/10/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/5/0 

Oleine 20/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/9/0 

Do.  black 4/6/0 


TAR — Stockholm 

barrel  0.1 9 '6 
Archangel 0/14/6 


0/0/0 

20/15/0 

17/15/0 

21/10/0 

8/3/0 

6/6/3 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  io  a.tn.  on  Thursdays ,] 


ABERGAVENNY 

Stanhope  Park  Estat., 

architect.  St.  Mary's  Chambei 


•For  the  erection  of  villa  residence.  &c  , 
‘ Mr.  Jno.  Wilson.  Mr.  E.  A.  Johnson, 
s,  Abergavenny.  Quantities  by 

I J.  G.  Thomas,  Aber- 
gavenny*   J&1,240  10 

* Accepted. 


JOHNSHAVEN  (N.B.).— Accepted  for  additions  to  the  public 
chool  buildings,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  John  Sim,  architect. 
60.  High-street,  Montrose  — 

Building  —I.  Hunter  & Co..  Johnshaven £119  o o 

?r inert  --D.  Anderson.  Johnshaven -8  7 6 

P/umhng.—K.  St  W.  Peter.  Bervie  ’916  o 

P/a  Uering  — A.  Clark.  Beire 9 1 4 

Stating.— C.  Brand,  Dock,  Mcnttcse 12  0 o 


LEICESTER.— For  the  erection  of  technical  and  art  scho-ls,  Ihe- 
Newarke,  for  the  Corporation.  Messrs.  Everard  & Pick,  architects, 
6.  Miustone-lane,  Leicester:— 

Parnell  & Son .627.155  I S.  Briers  621.05c 

S F.  Halliday  24,050  Clark  & Garrett  35842 

Hutchinson  & Son  24,034  | Hardington  St  Elliott 21,726- 

H.  T.  & W.  Chambers  ..  23.978  I T.  & H.  Herbert 33.467- 

Kellett  & Son  23,965  Huison  Bros 23  45c. 

lhoday  & Co 23  964  | Johnson  & Son 23,290- 


LISCARD  (Cheshire). — Accepted  for  additions  to  the  administra- 
tive block,  MiU-lane  Hospital,  for  the  Wallasey  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  Arthur  Salmon.  C.E..  Public  Offices,  Egreiuont: — 
McLacklan  & Batkin,  Birkenhead £258  18 


LONDON. — Additions,  Sic.,  to  " Buecker's " Hotel.  Finsbury- 
square.  E.C.,  for  Mr.  Gustave  Hohly.  Mr.  John  Groom,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Theobald,  surveyor,  48,  Finsbuty- 
pavement,  E.C.  : — 

E.  Lawrence  & Sons  -65.370  I Mattock  Bros .65.17? 

Stimpson  & Co 5-340  H.  L.  Holloway 5.100 

Woodward  & Co 5,300  | Kilby  & Gayford* 4.930. 

• Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  the  execution  of  structural  alterations,  drainage 
orks,  &c..  Nos.  27  and  29,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.  Mr.  Howard1 
Cliatfeild  Clarke,  architect,  63,  Bishnpsgate-street,  Within,  E.C.  :— 

Ashby  St  Homer  £2.798  I Coll  &r  Sons .60.510 

C.  I-awrance  & Sons  ....  2.640  Hall,  Beddall,  & Co.* 2,42c 

Clarke  A:  Bracey  2,530  | * Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  workshops,  also  altera- 
3ns  and  additions  to  two  blocks,  at  the  workhouse.  King's-road, 
r the  St.  Pancras  Union  Guardians.  Messis.  A.  & C.  Harston, 
architects.  15.  Leadenhall-street.  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Corderoy,  Selby.  & Corderoy,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Farthing  :— 

McCormick  & Sons  £11,785  11  7 


DME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  RETORT. 

By  Wilders  : Robinhood  End  Farm, 

pibourne,  &c.,  Essex,  2 cottages  and  4 enclosures, 
L o r.  13  p.,  f.,  615/.  ; an  enclosure  of  land,  5 a.  3 r.  1 n 

)ol.  * 

E‘7;  I3-~By  /•  W.  Morley  & Letts:  39,  Bancroft- 
Mile-end,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  46,  e.r.  38/.,  410/. 

. ept-  11.— By  Montague  Long:  49,  Clivc-rd.,  Nor- 
«)d,  u.t.  221  yrs.,  g.r.  36  4s.,  r.  28/.  12s.,  265/.  ; 17,  iq 

■ u’  W?odCote-plv  f-,  r.  76 1.  14s.,  980/.  ; a plot  of  free- 
ill  building  land,  Woodcote-pl.,  1606  ; 2 and  3,  Durham 
■aS  and  a plot  of  bldg,  land  adjoining,  u.t.  67^  yrs.  f.r 

r.  466  1 6s.,  310/.  ; 4 to  7,  Durham  Villas,  u.t.  6-jiyxs,'. 
6/.,  r.  104/.,  750/. ; a plot  of  freehold  building  land! 
•ham-rd.,  175/.  ; 125,  127,  129,  and  131,  Knight's 

■ j «Uru  58  yrTs;»  S-r-  10^-1  r.  T04/.,  1,030/.; 

nnd  10,  Esher-st.,  Kennington,  u.t.  9iyrs.,  g.r.  6/  r 

’ J3°f  ; £5  and  67’  Trigon-rd.,  South’  Lambeth’,  f.7  r.’ 

, 870/.— By  Philip  Stock:  10  and  :2,  Clifton-cres.,  Old 
.ft?’1,!'  W r'  ‘3'-'  *i,be  7S',od-  I S3  and 
Victona-rd.,  Fulham,  24,  26,  34  and  36,  Bullow-rd-,  1 
nd  3 Peterborough  Cottages,  and  “ Peterborough 
tage,  leasehold,  sold  privately.— By  F.  C.  Mander 
•'  A plot  of  building  land,  Pownall-rd.,  Fulham,  80/.— 
Messrs.  SP’chnan  (at  Norwich):  A freehold  residence, 
Giles -rd,  Norwich,  and  a plot  of  building  land  adjoin- 
1 J-r'  P*»  ,?.30o/.  : 86,  West  Pottergate-st.,  and 
[otKCoitagc,  530/.  ; 4 and  5,  Wright’s  Bldngs. 

■ a plot  of  land,  adjoining,  f.,  340/. 

bV*-By  c.  C.  T.  Moore : 39,  Vansittart-rd. 

™Gate’/’’f220/"‘rf'g;r7f  4/"  F ‘eld-rd.,  reversion 
7yrsV.1f 5‘. ! f-g-r.  of  12/.,  Odessa-rd.,  reversion  in  87 
325‘- 1 f-g-r.  of  16/.,  Vansittart-rd..  version  in  87  yrs., 

• .five  plots  of  building  land,  Cliff-rd.,  Leigh,  Essex 
ft*'  ’ 2,°4’  L$yton-rd-.  -Stratford,  f.,  210/.  ; 74,  Buxton- 

<3°r  ; 2>  Pfes'agfs.t-,.  Poplar,  f.,  265/. -By  Cane  <5r» 

• 106,  Barry-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  So  yrs,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  46/. 

V , . ,onS  & Linton:  527,  Kingsland-rd.,  Kings- 
i1’  ux  n*  yrs-,  g.r.  ios.,  r.  90/.,  490/. 

3&SS&': 7i,.  Abbeyfi.ld- 


BARNSLEY. — Accepted  for  pulling  down  buildings  and  erecting 
warehouse.  Mayday  Green,  for  Mr.  John  Porter.  Mr.  K.  Dixon 
architect.  5.  Eastgate,  Barnsley  :— 

Masonry.  — Mellor  & Mooihouse,  Pindar  Oaks. 

Barnsley Luo  o 

yoiuery. — Wm.  Dyson,  Kingstone-place,  Barnsley..  99  0 
Plumbing.—  J.  Snowden  & Son.  Market-street. 

liamsley 10 

Slating. — Thornton  Bros.,  Bradford 20  15 

Painting.— E.  R.  Fletcher.  Church-street,  Barnsley  7 0 

jroii/buniiinjr.—  KcTvwoitby,  Taylor  & Co.,  Welling- 
ton-street,  Barnsley  45  o 


LONDON.  — For  the  erection  of  part  of  a church,  also  premises, 
Ouex-road,  Kilbum.  Mr.  Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke,  architect.  63. 
fiishopsgate-street  Within,  E C.  :— 

J.  & H.  Cocks /61,98s  I McCormick  & Sons  .. 

T.  Boyce  r.448  | C.  Lawrence  & Sons 

C.  L.  Nunn 1,442  I KiUby  & Gayford  * .. 

Mattock  Bros 1,419  | * Accepted. 


...£1.376. 
..  1.328: 


BRIDGEND  (Glam.).— For  the  erection  of  a church.  Maesteg. 
for  the  Rev.  S.  Jackson  and  Building  Committee.  Mr.  G.  E. 
HaUiday.  architecr.  14  High-street,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Rodger.  14.  High-street,  Cardiff:— 

A.  J.  Howell  & Co.  £6.256  15  3 I W.  McGaul,  Bridg- 

D.C . Jones  & Co...  5.341  0 o end* T. 65.140  on 

H.  Willcock  & Co.  5.^75  o o I W.  Lissaman.  jun. . . 5,110  o c 
P.  Gaylard 5,-25  15  0 | • Accepted. 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  additions  to  Lynton  House,  for 
Daniel  Grmsted.  Messis.  W’admore,  Wadmore,  & Mallett.  a 
tects.  35,  Great  St.  Helen's.  E C.  :— 

Amaud  St  Son  £927  I 

Crossley  & Son ' ' 

T.  D.  Graty 

[All  oi'Bromley.] 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  pulling  down  and 
King's  Head " public-house,  and  Nos.  7 anc 
Gravesend,  for  Mr.  George  Matthews  Arnold, 
architect,  Gravesend  : — 

W.  H.  Archer,  The  Grove,  Gravesend  


rebuilding  "The; 

8,  King-street, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Smiths 

£2.8-10 


holm,  C.E.,  Borough  Surv 
Chisholm,  C.E. : — 

A.  Pirie £t.357  16 

r-««  ci 1 ^ ./ 


u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  300/.  ; 8 and  1 
Bermondsey,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  430/. 

C££l"?  ""d,  “ F-r-r.  for  freehold 

nved m’  for  leaset>old  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 

°fflilAUnd‘rrent;  g'r-  for  grO"»d-rent.  r.  foment; 
iatedhr0emlC.'  ^ C?Pyhold  ; !'  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
■m-vrs  for’  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
Ire  ■’  n fi-  7yearS  ’ st,/°r  street  5 rd-  for  r°ad  ; sq.  for 

CAlr1  ter,for  lerrace;  cres- for  cres«nt ; 


CARRICK-ON-SUIR  (Ireland).-Arcepted  f-i 
nine  cottages,  &c.,  for  tne  Union  Guardians.  ,\ 
architect: — 

Peter  Wilkinson,  Palace  End 


.£126  each  for  six  cottages. 


DARTFORD.  — ror  the  execution  of  certain  building  works 
Southneld  House,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs  a’ 
& C.  Harston.  architects,  15.  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

W.  Johnson  & Co £258  o 1 E.  Mills  £225  0 

£•  i!isJpn  267  o M.  Batchelor  (accepted).  2151- 

T.  T.  Barden 226  o| 


| W.  J.  Wyatt 
[All  of  Gravesend.] 

• Accepted  on  conditions. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  two  two-story  wards  and  work- 
shops at  the  South-Eastern  Hospital,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums. 
Board  : — 

£22.340  I Walks  & Sons  £20.200. 

22.300  J.  & F.  Higgs  20.050. 

22.100  I W.  Johnson  & Co.. 

21.492  1 Wandsworth  Common. 

21.100  S.W.  laccepted)  19870 

21.COO  | K:rk  & Kanoall '9.72c 


T.  Boyce 

C.  Wail 

Shillitoe  -v  Sons 
Godson  .V  Sons . 
Perry  .v  Co.  ... 
W.  VvaiLs  


LUNDY  ISLAND  (Bristol  Channel).— For  the  e 


Helen's  t hurch. 
gardens.  W.C. 
Trask  & Sons 


ion  of  St. 


^ . architect.  95,  Ridgmount- 

Quantities  by  Mr.  Pinn,  of  Exeter  : — 

£3.199  0 o I Britton  it  Pickett, 

....  3.048  0 o|  Ilfracombe* £2,S6i  12  6- 

• Accepted. 


EPSOM.— For  the  execution  of  repairs  and  sanitary  work  in  cot 
nexion  with  a cooling-house,  Horton  Farm.  Mr.  A.  Parnacot 
surveyor,  93.  York-road,  London,  S E.  :— 

Peacock  bros. £248  10  0 | Reed  £3$  ,s 


GRAVESEND.— For  the  erection  of  Municipal  Offices  for  the 
Town  Council.  Mr.  A.  G.  Smith,  architecr.  1 Dar.-iley-s’tee’ 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Hawker,  of  Gravesend  and 

t c < £2.189  I Muiton  & Wallis  £1,869 

•''«  ■■■". 

fc.  Procior. . . 

W H.  Kayf.eld  . 


MANCHESTER.— For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works.  &c., 
Tavlor’s-road  and  others,  Stretford,  for  the  Trustees  oi  Sir  H.  F. 
de  Traffotd,  Bart.  Mr.  John  Bowden,  C.E.,  surveyor,  14,  Ridge- 
field, Manchester : — 

Wm.  Barton £3.35°  0 0 I J.  D.  Nowell £=.453  6 4. 

J.  & J.  Lee  3.33116  4 Etheridge  & Clark..  2,39218  3. 

J.  E.  Nadin  2,642  16  4 | Geo.  Bozson 2,300  o o 

Thos.  Kilburn 2,627  o o 1 M.  Naylcr  & Sons  . . 2,150  0 o 

I’ickthall  St  Pickthall  2.531  o o W.  Snape  & Sons, 

Jas.  Hamilton 2,505  o o|  Eccles  (accepted) . 2,254  18 


M ITCH  AM. — For  laying 

- . c schools,  for  the 

, Croydon  and 


er.  sanitary  works,  and  asphalting,. 


•Reduced  to  £1.387.  and  accepted. 


tcham,  architect : — 

-ntract  Contract 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Drainage.  Sanitary  Works. 
.£221  10  £626  10 

• Accepted. 


PONTYPRIDD.— For  lhe  completion  of  a church  at  Pontygwaith, 
for  Mrs.  Llewellyn.  Mr.  Geo.  E Halliday,  architect,  Cardiff. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  John  W.  Rodger.  Cardiff  :— 

Willcock  & Co £2.2:0  I Knox  & Wells.  Cardiff*  ..£1  755 

Jenkins  & Son 1,900  W.  Lissaman,  jun *.7'5 

Williams  Sc  Thomas 1.799  I • Accepted. 
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MORLEY  (Yorks  For  the  erection  of  boiler-house  and  drying 
eoom,  Tingley  Mills.  Mr.  T.  A.  Buttery,  architect.  Morley  : — 
Masonry  and  Bricklaying. — George  Ainsworth, 

Hridge-street.  Morley .£>65  o o 

Joinery.— td.  Holroytl,  Fountain-street,  Morley..  21  o o 

Jron  Roof.— J.  Umpleby.  Cleckheaton  23  o o 

iiron  Floor.— S.  & S.  Clark.  Batley  39  4 0 

Slat  in  c.  — Sharp  & Harper,  Whitehall-road, 

Leeds  12  14  o 

Total  £264  18  0 

Selected  Tenders  for  Shed.  Tinsley  Mills. 

_ Masonry .— J.  St  I.  Sugden,  High-street,  Morley.  £57  10  4 
Joinery. — John  Grayshur  48  11  6 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  ‘Thk  Builder, 'London. 

THE  INDEX,  with  TITLE-PAGE,  for  Volume  LXVIII.  (Jan.  to 
June.  1895)  was  given  as  a supplement  with  the  number 
for  July  13. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2S.  6d.  each  ; also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  jd.  each,  also 

THE  SIXTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  wfll  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


*la' 


STAMFORD.— For  the  construction  of  r 

r.  J.  Richardson,  Boro  ' " 

■£7A7 


cattle-market,  St. 


LW.  Botti , 

ckerbie  & Wilkin- 

son  6.740 

Siddons  & Freeman  6,650 

Solden  6625 

Sberwin 6,497 

Hinson  Bros 6 340 

J.  E.  Johnson  St  Son  6,340 


R.  Finnegan 
Roberts  & Willocks.  6.200  1 

J.  H.  Vickers  S.7S5 

Francis  Thoday  Sc 

Co..  Ltd.  5.728  . 

J.  Woolston,  Scam- 


SWINDON. — For  the  extension  of  St.  Mark's  Church.  Mr. 
Temple  Moore,  architect,  39,  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster, 

S. W.  :— 

G.  Elms .£757  a 6 I H.  Hoskings  £S9*  ° o 

T.  Barrett 757  o o G.  Wiltshire 559  »7  9 

Bottrill  & Son 740  o o G.  Brown 468  iS  o 

Downing  & Rudman  664  o 0 | 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 
SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS, TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publishes. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under...-..-,  as.  5d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
of  "THE  BUILDER."  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  is  Im- 
possible in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF- 
PAST ONE  p.nL  on  that  day.  Those  Intended  for  the  front  Page 
should  b>  In  ty  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


TOLLESBURY  (Essex1.— Accepted  for  additions  to  National 
-■School  buildings.  Mr.  P.  M.  Beaumont,  architect.  Maldon  :— 
Girling  Sc  Coe,  Ipswich £621 


TREORKY  (Glam.).— For  the  erection  of  a church  at  Cwm  Park, 
•for  Mrs.  Llewellyn.  Mr.  George  E.  Hilliday.  architect,  Carditf. 
•Quantities  by  Mr.  Jno.  W.  Rodger,  surveyor,  14.  High-street, 

Jenkins  & Son .£3.933  I W.  Lissaman,  jun £3.63° 

64.  Jones  3.91S  | Knox  & Wells,  Cardiff 

Win.  McGaul  3.862  I (accepted) 3.545 

Williams  & Thomas 3.785  H.  Willcock  & Co 3.538 

iD.  C.  Jones  5:  Co 3,742  | J.  D.  Williams 3.400 


Spuri  AT  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING 

r S-j  V--  4 l.  . ADVERTISEMENTS  or  ORDERS  TO 
DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before  10  «-m 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, See.,  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latterCOrlES  ON  LY should  be  sc 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  " TheBulldef.'may  haveAr> lies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  free  0/ 
char  ire.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
t ogother  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltdi 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  o f Architects  is  specially  i 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUI  I 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quiet  i 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliverer: 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free  i 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stokdli 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .A: 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt«I' 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavau 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4a. 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  foil 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floor9i| 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooma-| 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalhlj 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [AdvX(| 




SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  toi 


Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt 


WOKINGHAM.— For  the  construction  of  a reservoir,  Wargrave 
.and  Twyford.  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  W.  Hamilton, 
■-surveyor.  Glemhome,  Hamilton-road,  Reading.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Marshall,  engineer.  Swadlincote  : — 

Thomas  Pedretto  . .£i,375  ° o I W.  Stokes £1,06219  7 

M S Ketteringham  1,272  0 0 | P.  W.  Symmons  . . . . 1.C50  19  o 

Silver  Sc  Sons,  Ltd. . 1,271  7 2 I W.  Hawkins 1.047  *3  6 

Bottrell  Sc  Son 1,250  14  6 G.  H.  Gibson,  High 

G.  Simonds  1,091  15  o | Wycombe  • 1,022  o o 

• Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  B.  B.,  T.  R.  (too  late  for  insertion). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IV e cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications . 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressod  to  THE  EDITOR  : those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

• THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s-  per  annum 
PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India  .China,  Ceylon,  See.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
f payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
the  publisher  of  "Thh  Builder,'  No.  46.  Catherine-street  W.C, 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
ojs.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  ‘‘The  Builder," 
kby  Friday  Morning' s Post. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  Is  Issued  every  week. 


READING  CASES,{  «. 


J.  J.  ETRID6E,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Executed  by  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  Immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEB 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S.Y 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  TABLES,' 

For  1895  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  1/1  [AdV)| 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk  House , Cannon-street , EX 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AN: 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS,  !, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFSII 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOOR 'I 

&C.,  &C. 

This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  t 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  nei 
General  Post  Office,  and  other  > 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AMD  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

ZINC  ANE  COPPER  ROOFING! 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LOHSTIDOItT.  ♦♦  LIVERPOOL.  ♦♦  GLASGOW 

352  to  364,  Enston-road,  N.W  6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St  Enoch-sqnare, 

VIEILLE  MONTAGUE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices : Fitzroy  Works,  EVSTON  HOAD,  LONDON,  N.  W. 
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The  West  Ham  Technical  Institute 
Competition. 

[HE  designs  sub- 
mitted in  com- 
|j[  petition  for  the 
Technical  In- 
stitute and  Free 
Library  for  the 
Corporation  of 
West  Ham, 
seventy-three  in 
number,  have 
een  on  view  during  the  present  week  at  the 
'ublic  Hall  in  Baiking-road.  After  the 
;cent  discreditable  affair  of  the  Durham 
!ounty  Buildings,  of  which  the  last  has 
robably  not  yet  been  heard,  it  is  an  agree- 
ble  task  to  have  to  record  a competition 

Ike  that  of  West  Ham,  which  has  been 
dmirably  conducted  throughout,  and  in 
/hich  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  right 
.esign  has  been  selected. 

The  West  Ham  building  is  to  be  erected 
n a site  in  Romford-road  known  as  “ The 
breen,"  and  bounded  by  Romford-road  on 
he  south,  Water-lane  on  the  west,  and  “ The 

||ireen  ” on  the  north  ; the  east  side  of  the 
ite  being  partially  defined  by  existing 
iuildings.  The  new  building  was  specified 
u the  instructions  to  contain  the  usual  de- 
lartments  of  a Technical  School — shops 
or  engineering  and  building  trades, 
Ihemical  and  physical  laboratories,  an 
Electrical  workshop,  an  art  school,  school 

Iif  cookery,  laundry,  &c.  Added  to  this 
1 lecture  - hall  on  the  ground- floor,  to 
iccommodate  500  persons,  and  two  smaller 
ecture-rooms  for  200  persons  each  (the 
fi  special  object  of  these  smaller  lecture-rooms 
ivas  not  defined) ; administrative  offices, 
lavatories,  and  other  usual  adjuncts.  The 
(Free  Library  department  was  to  be  capable 
■ iDf  being  managed  and  controlled  separately 
t from  the  Technical  Institute,  and  to  include 
a lending  library,  reading-room,  reference 
library,  book  store,  and  librarian’s  office 
so  placed  as  to  enable  the  librarian  to  have 
easy  control  of  all  the  departments.  The 
whole  of  the  library  department  was  to  be 
on  the  ground-floor,  except  some  small 
rooms  for  binding -shop,  store-rooms,  &\ 
The  principal  entrance  was  to  be 
Romford-road,  other  entrances  to  be  placed 
i at  the  discretion  of  the  competitors,  and 
architectural  style  was  to  be  left  entirely  to 
theii  discretion.  The  cost  of  the  whole  not 
to  exceed  40,000/. 


The  Technical  Institute  department  was 
also  to  include  six  class-rooms,  and  two 
rooms  “ for  social  purposes.'’  In  the  sub- 
sidiary instructions,  issued  to  give  further 
information  on  a good  many  points  on  which 
information  had  evidently  been  asked  for,  it 
is  stated  that  these  two  social  rooms  were 
to  be  one  for  men  and  another  for  women  ; 
an  instruction  which  certainly  ought  to  have 
been  given  in  the  first-issued  paper,  as  the 
proper  placing  of  these  rooms  on  the  plan 
would  be  materially  affected  by  this  con- 
sideration. Nothing  was  said  in  the  in- 
structions as  to  providing  a separate 
entrance  for  women,  but  a considerable 
number  of  the  competitors  have  assumed 
that  such  an  entrance  would  be  desirable, 
and  have  made  separate  entrances  for  men 
and  women  a feature  in  their  plans,  placing 
the  women’s  entrance  in  contiguity  to  the 
departments  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  especially  women’s  work,  such  as  the 
laundry  and  cookery  school.  Practically 
they  were  probably  right  in  this  view ; 
though  theoretically  it  may  be  supposed  (in 
the  present  day)  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
some  women  might  not  wish  to  enter  the 
classes  for  engineering  and  building  trades, 
and  at  all  events  they  would  be  equally 
eligible  with  the  other  sex  for  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  for  the  art  'department,  so  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  could  be  planned  for 
entirely  in  the  building;  nor  has  any  com- 
petitor, as  far  as  we  observed,  attempted  to 
do  this. 

It  is  evident  that  the  position  of  the  large 
Lecture  Hall,  which  would  be  practically  a 
hall  for  public  entertainments  for  the  district, 
must  form  one  of  the  most  important  key- 
points  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  ; it  is 
the  central  feature  of  the  Institute  portion. 
The  other  important  point  would  be  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Institute  and 
Library  portions  of  the  building,  which  must 
form  two  independent  sections.  The  site  is 
approximately  square,  and  has  full  access  on 
three  sides — north,  west,  and  south  ; so  that 
it  is  on  the  whole  a favourable  one  for 
planning.  The  principal  front,  towards 
Romford-road,  faces  a little  east  of  south.* 

The  plan  of  Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell, 
to  whom  the  first  premium  has  been  awarded, 

* We  observed  that  scarcely  any  of  the  plans  show  a 
north  and  south  point  ; probably  the  points  of  the  compass 
were  regarded  as  known,  but  it  is  always  better  to  draw 
the  actual  north  direction  on  the  plan. 


is  admirably  arranged  in  almost  every- 
respect,  and  after  looking  pretty  carefully 
through  the  whole  set,  we  can  see  no  other 
which  has  a claim  to  compete  with  it.  The 
main  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Romford 
Road  front,  and  the  vestibule  leads  into  a 
wide  corridor  running  parallel  with  the  front,, 
with  columns  down  the  centre  of  it.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  front  wall  are  various 
small  rooms,  including  the  board-room  and 
secretary’s  office.  The  workshop  portion  of 
the  Institute  is  ranged  on  the  right  off  a corri- 
dor from  front  to  back  of  the  building,  with 
another  entrance  from  “ The  Green  ’’ ; the- 
secretary's  office,  which  seems  at  first  sight 
a little  too  far  from  the  central  entrance,  is 
however  perhaps  most  properly  placed  where 
it  is,  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  front 
and  side  corridors,  so  as  to  be  of  easy  access 
from  both  portions  of  the  building.  The 
two  principal  staircases  open  fiom  the  large 
corridor  parallel  with  Romford-road,  towards 
either  end  of  it,  and  are  well  situated  for 
convenience.  At  the  end  of  this  corridor,  from 
Water-lane,  a "women’s  entrance’’  is 
provided,  and  the  rooms  chiefly  de- 
voted to  women’s  work  are  grouped- 
near  this.  The  main  entrance  to  the 
large  hall  is  from  Water-lane,  the  hall 
forming  a large  oblong  apartment  running 
parallel  with  Romford-road,  and  filling  up 
most  of  the  centre  of  the  building.  The 
approaches  to  the  room  from  Water-lane 
might  be  improved  ; there  are  rather  narrow 
little  corners  in  the  corridors  outside  the  two 
outer  doors  into  the  hall,  and  the  ladies’  and 
gentlemen’s  cloak-rooms  should  not  be- 
planned  with  doors  exactly  facing  each 
other,  a mistake  constantly  made  in  plan- 
ning ; for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  we  presume. 
The  Library  block  occupies  the  north-west 
portion  of  the  site,  and  is  also  entered  from 
Water-lane,  lower  down.  It  is  very  well* 
arranged  ; the  reading-room  and  reference- 
library  are  kept  well  inside,  away  from  the 
noise  of  the  street,  and  the  librarian's  room 
is  excellently  placed  for  inspection  and 
control  of  the  whole  department.  These 
rooms  are  for  the  most  part  top-lighted- 
The  lending  library  and  book-store  are 
placed  towards  the  outside  of  the  building,, 
thus  protecting  the  rooms  for  study.  In 
connexion  with  the  large  lecture  - hall 
is  a wide  corridor  running  from  the  central 
entrance  in  Romford-road  into  one  side  of 
the  hall,  thus  forming  a most  efficient  extra 
exit  without  any  interference  with  the  main 
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lines  of  the  plan.  The  retiring-rooms  in  con- 
nexion with  the  platform  are  conveniently 
enough  arranged  in  a mezzanine  ; they  are 
better  at  the  platform  level  if  it  can  be 
managed  easily,  but  it  is  not  essential  that 
they  should  be  so. 

The  Art-School  rooms  are  on  the  upper 
floor,  partly  on  the  Water-lane,  but  mostly 
on  the  “Green”  front,  and  thereby  naturally 
get  a north  light ; the  class-rooms  are  grouped 
on  the  same  floor  towards  Water-lane,  and 
the  chemistry  and  other  technical  rooms  on 
the  east  side.  The  two  small  lecture-theatres 
find  place  on  the  Romford-street  front,  back 
to  back,  the  door  of  each  being  near  the  head 
of  one  of.  the  staircases.  The  only  objection 
to  their  arrangement  is,  that  the  wall  dividing 
them  is  built  over  the  centre  of  the  ground- 
floor  vestibule,  making  rather  a discrepancy 
between  the  ground-floor  and  first-floor 
plans  at  this  point,  though  it  is  perhaps  one 
more  observable  on  paper  than  it  would  be 
in  fact. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  nothing  is  said 
in  the  instructions  about  the  aspect  of  any 
of  the  rooms,  although,  of  course,  aspect  is 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  drawing 
and  modelling  rooms.  This  is  an  oversight ; 
for  though  competitors  ought  to  know  that 
a north  light  is  required  for  such  rooms,  it  is 
evident  that  some  of  them  do  not. 

Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell  indicate  a 
system  of  extract  ventilation  by  means  of 
air-trunks,  which  are  led  up  to  two  small 
towers  forming  external  features  in  the 
design,  the  extract  being  actuated  by  an 
electric  fan  placed  in  the  upcast  shafts. 

In  the  architectural  treatment  the  authors 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  considerable 
picturesqueness  and  originality  without  in- 
curring disproportionate  cost.  The  Romford- 
road  block  has  a projecting  porch  with  a 
curved  roof  and  crouching  Caryatide  figures 
(as  shown  on  the  detail  drawing — they  are 
indicated  as  standing  figures  in  the  general 
elevation) ; the  lower  story  is  treated  with 
plain  rusticated  window  openings,  the  upper 
story  with  an  order,  rhe  columns  of  which, 
instead  of  being  engaged  in  the  wall  surface, 
are  placed  standing  free  in  front  of  the 
shadow  formed  by  a small  recess  behind 
them  ; between  the  columns  is  a range  of 
colonnettes  just  under  the  cornice,  between 
which  are  arranged  the  windows  of  the  two 
small  lecture-rooms,  the  middle  space  being 
occupied  by  a sculptured  panel  at  the  point 
where  the  division-wall  between  them,  as 
before  noted,  comes  in.  The  circular-headed 
gables  with  an  Elizabethan  type  of  ornament 
in  them,  at  the  extremities  of  the  Romford- 
road  front  and  on  the  Water-lane  front,  are 
a little  too  prononcc<  and  want  refining 
down.  The  entrances  in  Water-lane  are 
picturesquely  treated ; that  to  the  library 
has  a semicircular  porch,  which  develops 
into  a small  circular  tower  above,  which  on 
the  upper  floor  forms  part  of  the  art-master’s 
private  room,  the  line  of  the  tower  being 
prettily  indicated  by  two  columns  introduced 
in  the  room,  thus  appropriately  giving  a 
little  architectural  touch  to  the  room  occupied 
by  the  art-teacher ; a top-light  in  the  inner 
portion  of  the  room  prevents  the  1'ght  being 
interfered  with  by  this  device. 

As  already  implied,  we  think  the  exterior 
design  might  be  improved  somewhat  in 
execution,  that  it  wants  " pulling  together,” 
and  refinmg  a little  : but  even  allowing  for 
this,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  of  the 
exterior  designs  in  the  room — at  all  events  of 
those  that  could  be  executed  for  the  proposed 
expenditure  ; it  has  originality  and  pictures- 
que interest,  and  is  an  agreeable  variation 
from  the  architecture  of  respectable  common- 
place which  too  often  characterises  the 
class  of  buildings  called  Technical  Insti- 
tutes, and  which  is  seen  in  many  other 
designs  in  the  room. 

The  second  premiated  design,  by  Messrs. 
Clark  and  Hutchinson,  is  architecturally  a 
much  plainer  and  more  commonplace  one  than 
the  first  one,  being  an  almost  plain  block  of 
building  with  slight  projections  in  the  centre 
and  at  the  ends,  each  emphasised  by  a small 
roof-turret  on  the  centre  line  of  roof,  a slight 


architectural  treatment  being  given  to  the 
central  entrance.  The  design  is  in  good 
taste,  but  presents  nothing  of  architectural 
interest.  The  plan  is  exceedingly  sym- 
metrical ; the  lecture-hall  is  on  the  centre 
axis  of  the  plan,  at  right -angles  with 
Romford  - road,  and  is  entered  from  the 
centre  of  this  front.  The  access  and  cloak- 
rooms to  it  are  well  arranged,  and  the 
cloak-rooms  are  shut  off  by  small  lobbies 
instead  of  opening  direct  on  to  the  corridor, 
which  does  away  with  the  objection  of 
having  their  entrances  exactly  facing  each 
other.  There  is  an  area  for  light  on 
each  side  of  the  lecture-hall,  and  around 
these  and  the  lecture-hall  the  Institute 
portion  is  grouped  in  a large  paral- 
lelogram, the  corridors  giving  a complete 
circulation  all  round.  The  library  is  quite  a 
separate  department  at  the  north-west  angle, 
and  the  building  trades’  workshops  are 
separately  provided  in  a one-story  block  at 
the  north-east  angle,  with  glass  roofs.  In 
the  main,  this  is  perhaps  a better  way  of 
treating  them,  in  regard  to  light,  than  pro- 
viding them  in  ordinary  rooms  with  side- 
windows.  They  are  connected  with  the 
main  institute  block  by  a through  corridor 
from  front  to  back.  The  library  block  is  not 
very  well  planned  in  regard  to  the  uses  of 
the  various  rooms.  The  reading  - room 
is  placed  on  the  exterior,  towards  The 
Green,  and  the  lending  - library  in  the 
interior,  whereas  the  reverse  should  be  the 
case,  as  long  as  top-light  can  be  got  for 
the  inner  rooms.  The  reference-library 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  well  placed  in 
an  inner  position,  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  it  is  only  separated  by  an  open  space 
of  25  ft.  from  the  engineering  workshops, 
from  which  it  seems  probable  that  disturbing 
noises  would  be  heard.  The  librarian’s  room 
is  not  so  well  placed  for  general  inspection 
as  in  the  first  plan.  The  main  staircases  in  the 
Institute  block  are  almost  exactly  where 
they  are  placed  in  the  first  design,  and  the 
lavatories  behind  them.  On  the  upper  floor 
the  art  section  is  placed  along  the  Romford- 
road  side,  but  with  the  intimation  “ north 
top  light.”  In  the  case  of  the  “ advanced 
drawing-room  ” this  light  would  be  some- 
what interfered  with  by  the  upper  portion 
of  the  large  lecture  hall,  which  is  very  near 
to  it.  The  small  lecture  theatres  are  placed 
symmetrically  at  the  north-west  and  north- 
east angles  of  the  upper  floor  ; the  access  to 
them  is  rather  far  from  the  main  stairs,  and 
the  doors  not  very  well  placed  for  convenient 
ingress  and  egress,  but  as  they  are  not  for  a 
large  number  of  persons  this  is  not  a serious 
drawback.  The  side-entrances  in  the  main 
front  are  labelled  for  men  and  women 
respectively,  and  are  each  contiguous  to  the 
departments  which  would  be  most  frequented 
by  the  sex  for  which  they  are  set  apart.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  merit  in  the  general  orderly 
and  simple  disposition  of  this  plan,  and  its 
place  in  the  award  is  quite  justified. 

In  the  third  premiated  design,  by  Mr. 
T.  Davison,  a much  less  portion  of  the 
ground  is  built  over,  in  consequence  of 
the  use  of  an  extra  story,  which,  however, 
is  not  nearly  so  good  an  arrangement. 
The  lecture-hall  here  is  placed  at  the 
Green  and  Water-lane  angle  (north-west 
angle),  but  with  a corridor  of  access  also 
from  the  central  entrance  in  Romford- 
road,  and  with  cloak-rooms,  &c.,  to  each 
entrance  ; a wasteful  arrangement.  The 
Library  department,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  building,  is  well  arranged,  and  the 
reading-rooms  are  secured  from  noise.  The 
Building  Trade  workshops  of  the  Institute 
department  are  all  in  the  basement,  ap- 
proached by  a cart-road  from  the  Green ; 
some  of  those  which  are  lighted  from  the 
inner  courts  would  certainly  be  deficient  in 
light.  The  class-rooms  are  all  on  the  first 
floor,  towards  ?Romford-road,  and  the  Art 
School  on  the  second  floor  over  these.  The 
access  to  these  rooms,  through  the  museum, 
which  forms  a kind  of  large  lobby  at  the 
head  of  the  central  staircase,  is  rather  crudely 
arranged  ; and  we  find  in  the  upper  floors 
long  rooms  with  windows  at  the  end,  &c. 


Generally  speaking  the  plan  wants  simplicitj 
In  the  design,  the  treatment  of  the  ene 
wings,  with  rather  heavy  circular  angle 
turrets,  does  not  harmonise  with  the  centre 
there  is  a want  ot  coherence  about  it. 

It  is  said  that  a great  many  well-knowi 
architects  in  the  junior  ranks  of  the  profes 
sion  are  engaged  in  this  competition.  If  sc 
a general  review  of  the  designs  suggests  till 
conclusion  that  planning  is  the  departmen 
of  architecture  least  studied  among  the  risini 
race  of  architects.  There  are  few  of  the  plan 
which  show  any  sense  of  the  necessity  fo 
properly  grouping  the  rooms  in  a large  build 
ing,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have  bee: 
designed  without  any  realisation  on  the  pai 
of  the  authors  of  what  the  actual  working  q 
the  plan  would  be,  or  of  the  special  require 
ments  of  special  departments.  A consider 
able  number  of  the  competitors  appear  t 
think  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  a reading 
room  or  a reference  library,  where  quiet  am 
freedom  from  disturbance  are  especialli 
necessary,  is  to  place  it  against  the  outsidi 
wall  at  the  noisiest  angle  of  the  building 
where  the  two  principal  streets  mee: 
There  are  designs  which  are  well  and  suit 
ably  treated  in  the  elevations,  and  appear  |l 
this  respect  to  be  the  work  of  a practises 
hand,  as  in  No.  6 for  instance,  where  a men 
glance  at  the  plan  shows  that  the  scheme  b 
perfectly  futile.  No.  16,  one  of  the  moil 
elaborate  designs,  shows  the  reading-rooic 
at  the  noisy  exterior  angle,  and  the  spae 
for  the  public  in  the  lending  libran 
provided  by  a long  passage  at  right-angle 
to  the  entrance  and  penetrating  into  tht 
intestines  of  the  building.  The  very  firs 
point  to  be  aimed  at  in  a lending-library  i 
that  the  access  to  the  lending-counter  shouli 
be  as  direct  and  simple  as  possible  ; that  1 
should  immediately  face  the  entrance  prc 
vided  for  it,  so  that  people  can  go  straight  i: 
and  out  without  jostling.  In  some  of  tht1 
plans  the  provision  seems  to  be  studiousb 
the  opposite  of  this.  No.  20,  with  a vert 
coarsely -treated  elevation,  has  merit  i 
the  plan,  which  is  very  symmetrical^ 
laid  out,  and  the  access  to  the  smalUl 
lecture-rooms  better  provided  for  than  ii 
most  others.  No.  21  shows  a very  pleasim 
elevation,  but  the  plan  is  hopeless.  No.  3 
is  an  effective  design,  and  is  superior  t 
many  in  plan,  but  the  plan  wants  principle 
of  arrangement ; look  at  the  door  to  men; 
lavatory  for  instance,  close  to  and  nearlij 
opposite  the  door  of  the  board-room.  Sue: 
contretemps  in  planning  are  not  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  fitness  of  things.  No.  41 
has  good  points  in  the  plan,  which  howevd 
is  too  scattered,  and  the  irregular  treatment 
of  the  vestibule  to  the  lecture-hall  is  ven 
clumsy  ; the  perspective  view  is  an  effectivj 
sketch,  showing  character  and  originality 
No.  42  shows  a good  deal  of  attention  to  class:! 
fication  in  planning,  with  the  serious  defecl 
that  the  large  lecture-hall,  which,  as  we  hav; 
said,  is  one  of  the  key-points  ot  the  plan,  i| 
merely  got  at  by  side  doors  out  of  anordinar. 
corridor.  In  such  a plan  there  ought  to  bl 
no  doubt  whatever  where  to  turn  for  tlr 
principal  room,  and  its  entrance  ought  to  b 
in  a direct  line  from  the  street.  The  per: 
spective  of  this  design  shows  good  taste  anc 
some  originality  of  treatment,  and  the  lend; 
ing-library  approach  is  properly  planned  ; bu 
the  one  central  staircase  leaves  a very  lengthy 
journey  to  some  of  the  upper  rooms  of  th< 
technical  department. 

No.  47  looks  at  first  sight  a compac 
plan,  but  the  reference  - library  is  badh 
placed,  and  it  is  a piece  of  touching  sim 
plicity  to  put  an  “ emergency  exit  door  ” froir 
a corridor  adjoining  the  large  hall,  when  there 
is  no  extra  door  out  of  the  hall  itself.  No.  4c 
shows  cleverness  in  some  points  of  its  plan-1 
ning,  but  it  is  so  arranged  that  every  room 
in  the  building  has  either  a west  or  a south 
aspect.  In  No.  59,  which  is  very  square  and 
symmetrical  in  arrangement,  the  lecture-ball] 
and  one  of  the  small  theatres  forming  aji 
kind  of  island  in  the  middle  between  tvvoi 
corridors  running  from  front  to  back,  the 
author’s  passion  for  symmetry  has  induced 
him  to  put  the  lady  performers’  room  open-: 
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; out  of  one  corridor’ and  the  gentlemen’s 
: of  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pi,  with  no  common  access,  so  that  if  a 
rformer  or  lecturer  who  does  not  know  the 
nilding  gets  to  the  wrong  door,  and  sees 
todies’  room  " on  it,  he  cannot  rectify  his 
■stake  without  going  all  round  the  block 
’ the  other  corridor.  That  is  what  comes  of 
i;  thinking  how  a plan  will  actually  work 
operation.  The  approaches  and  cloak- 
ms  for  the  public,  to  the  large  hall,  are 
idly  planned  also.  No.  61  affords  an 
musing  instance  of  lack  of  principle  in  plan, 
yis  very  symmetrical  in  arrangement,  and 
p centre,  opposite  the  principal  entrance, 
{j  occupied  by  one  of  the  two  smaller 
tture-rooms,  labelled  “ chemistry  lecture- 
"m.”  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
V author  to  consider  why  the  chemistry 
bure-room  should  be  placed  as  if  it  were 
p central  raison  d’etre  of  the  whole  building. 
■2  access  to  the  lending-library  is  well 
tnged,  and  the  reference  - library  well 
:ed.  The  entrance  to  the  large  hall  in 
middle  of  one  side  is  a very  bad  way  of 
sring  such  a room.  As  a specimen  of  the 
.re  want  of  perception  of  the  working  of 
'uilding,  we  may  observe  that  in  No.  62, 
ost  elaborately  got  up  set  of  drawings, 
library  department,  which  was  par- 
larly  specified  in  the  instructions  to  be 
mged  so  as  to  be  all  within  easy  super- 
on  of  the  librarian,  is  actually  cut  in  two 
he  large  central  entrance-hall  and  stair- 
2,  so  that  the  various  rooms  are  com- 
:ely  separated  from  each  other. 
i‘he  two  reflections  which  remain  with  us, 
r a review  of  the  drawings,  are,  first,  that 
West  Ham  authorities  are  much  to  be 
gratulated  on  having  set  an  example  of  a 
ipetition  conducted  with  absolute  fairness 
n beginning  to  end,  and  on  having  secured 
best  design  for  their  purpose ; and, 
jnd,  that  the  study  of  planning  must  be 
»ood  deal  neglected  among  architects  at 
sent.  The  “ Brown  Book  ” of  the  Archi- 
ural  Association  shows  a list  of  lectures  on 
ly  subjects,  but  none  on  planning.  We 
uld  suggest  that  they  should  specially 
2 up  this  subject  in  a future  year. 

> I 

NOTES  ON  PRE-CONQUEST 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

N By  Professor  Baldwin  Brown. 

I. — The  Surviving  Evidence. 

MONG  our  national  monuments  in 
the  form  of  the  great  cathedral 
and  abbey  churches  recently 
illustrated  in  the  Builder , no  one 
if  a date  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

I pw  ground  at  Peterborough,  and  possibly 

I'ork  and  Winchester,  and  above  ground 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  there  are  relics,  in 
la  first  case  of  considerable  extent,  of  pre- 
n;man  buildings ; at  Stow,  in  Lincolnshire, 
ere  are  still  standing  the  transepts  of  a 
;on  church  that  is  thought  by  some  to 
«ie  once  held  cathedral  rank  ; but,  with 
se  exceptions,  the  more  important 
:ilesiastical  structures  of  the  Old  English 
iiod  have  completely  disappeared. 

J ret  these  structures  were  in  their  day  both 
onerous  and  imposing.  As  early  as  the 
1 of  the  seventh  century  Wilfrid  erected  a 
irch  at  Hexham  that  was  said  at  the  time 
: to  have  its  like  this  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
it  even  in  the  twelfth  century  excited  the 
niration  of  the  contemporaries  of  William 
Malmesbury.  The  Saxon  Bishops  had 
•:ir  cathedral  churches,  but  these,  often 
:ated  in  obscure  places,  were,  as  a rule, 
tnparatively  unpretending.  The  dimensions 
Stow  do  not  exceed  those  of  a large  village 
nrch  of  to-day.  In  those  cases,  how- 
er,  where  the  cathedral  was  also  an  abbey 
urch  it  generally  possessed  architectural 
andeur.  The  cathedral-abbeys  and  the 
aer  Benedictine  houses  of  the  first  rank, 
llonged  to  wealthy  and  pushing  com- 
unities.  and  such  monastic  churches  as 
Rse  of  Winchester,  Peterborough,  St. 
igustinesand  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
[ Albans,  Glastonbury,  or  Gloucester, 


would  have  exhibited  .the  best  architecture 
of  which  the  time  and  country  were  capable. 
It  is  true  that  the  country  had  suffered 
greatly  through  the  ruin  of  its  monuments 
during  the  Danish  wars,  but  this  had  been 
largely  made  up  by  an  immense  activity  in 
building  in  the  tenth  century,  in  that  era  of 
monastic  revival  embodied  for  us  in  the 
ecclesiastical  statesmen  and  artists,  Dunstan 
and  Ethelwald.  If  Sweyn  had  laid  the 
country  waste  in  the  course  of  the  last  and 
most  effectual  Danish  inroad,  his  son  and 
successor  was  equally  energetic  in  the  work 
of  restoration.  At  the  time,  therefore,  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  chief  ecclesias- 
tical sites  were  supplied  with  buildings  corre- 
sponding to  the  demands  of  the  age.  Each 
structure  of  stone  (for  of  wooden  buildings 
there  is  for  the  moment  no  question)  would 
probably  have  shown  portions  dating  from 
the  first  age  of  the  Saxon  Church,  betore  the 
Danish  wars,  while  more  would  belong  to 
the  time  of  revival  under  Dunstan,  and  to 
the  epoch  of  church-building  which  opened 
with  the  conversion  of  Canute.  The  fact 
that  in  every  case  these  Saxon  edifices  have 
yielded  place  to  later  structures  may  be  taken 
to  show  that,  though  sufficient  in  their  time, 
they  were  not  up  to  the  later  Medkeval 
standard  in  size,  solidity,  or  architectural 
character.  It  may  be  interesting  to  ask  the 
question  when,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, did  this  substitution  take  place  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  of  the  important 
Saxon  churches,  the  one  which  lasted  longest 
into  the  Medueval  period  was  among  the 
earliest  of  all.  I11  the  case  of  the  monastery 
at  Hexham,  the  researches  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Hodges  make  it  clear  that  Wilfrid’s  edifice 
was  still  serving  as  the  nave  of  the  extended 
abbey  church  up  to  the  devastation  wrought 
by  the  Scots  in  1296.  None  of  the  others 
survived  so  long,  but  we  need  not  assume 
that  the  Normans  condemned  them  at 
once  as  intrinsically  worthless.  In  the 
case  of  five  of  the  most  important 
cathedrals  and  abbeys,  Canterbury,  York, 
London,  Gloucester,  and  Peterborough,  and 
in  that  of  Hereford  also,  the  Saxon  build- 
ings were  ruined  by  fire  within  a few  years 
of  the  Conquest,  and  had  necessarily  to  be 
rebuilt ; while  Rochester,  Wells,  and  St. 
Frideswide’s,  Oxford,  were  in  a greatly 
dilapidated  condition.  At  St.  Albans,  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  a Saxon  abbot  set 
on  foot,  though  he  did  not  carry  out,  a grand 
scheme  of  re-building,  which  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  actual  structure  was  recognised 
as  small  or  faulty.  At  the  important  sites  of 
Winchester,  Ely,  Durham,  Worcester,  Exeter, 
the  re-building  seems  to  have  been  deliberate. 
Worcester  was  re-constructed  by  its  Saxon 
Abbot  Wulfstan,  who  pulled  down  the  struc- 
tures of  his  predecessor,  Oswald,  because 
they  were  not  large  enough,  though  he  shed 
tears  at  an  act  which  seemed  to  him  to  savour 
of  sacrilege.  At  Exeter,  the  first  Norman 
bishop  was  thought  to  show  a certain  want 
of  spirit  and  ambition,  in  that  he  was 
content  with  the  ancient  buildings  of  the 
abbey  founded  by  Athelstane  and  restored 
after  the  Danish  wars  by  Canute.  An 
ancient  seal  attached  to  some  charters 
in  the  possession  of  the  Exeter  Dean  and 
Chapter  appears  to  give  a representation  of 
the  facade  of  this  edifice  (Fig.  1).  We  may 
surmise  that  the  round  tower  at  the  south  is 
a relic  of  the  work  of  Athelstane,  while 
Canute’s  builders  would  be  responsible  for 
the  remainder.  Such  as  it  was,  however, 
the  second  Norman  bishop,  Warelwast,  was 
not  satisfied  with  it,  and  commenced  in 
1 1 12  a new  pile  of  which  the  well-known 
transept  towers  are  surviving  portions.  At 
Winchester  and  at  Ely  the  Normans  found 
on  the  sites  buildings  dating  in  all  essentials 
from  the  great  era  of  Church  restoration  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  10th  century.  Such 
buildings  might  have  stood  for  hundreds  of 
years,  but  they  were  completely  removed 
and  new  edifices  constructed  from  the 
foundations  by  the  first  Norman  bishop  and 
abbot. 

To  understand  aright  this  procedure  of 
the  Normans  we  must  remember  that  the 


age,  as  a whole,  was  one  of  extraordinary 
architectural  activity.  It  was  the  ambition 
of  each  generation  of  builders  to  surpass 
all  that  had  been  done  before,  and  the 
Normans  of  the  second  period  treated  the 
earlier  efforts  of  their  countrymen  with  the 
same  scant  courtesy  that  was  shown  at  the 
Conquest  to  the  Saxon  edifices.  It  is  a 


striking  fact  that  though  Archbishop 
Lanfranc  had  erected  from  the  foundations 
at  Canterbury  a new  Metropolitan  church 
that  must,  at  least,  have  equalled  the  great 
abbeys  at  Caen,  yet,  within  a generation, 
the  Priors  Ernulph  and  Conrad  pulled  down 
his  choir  and  re-erected  it  on  a scale  of 
transcendently  greater  magnificence.  The 
Norman  abbey  church  at  Peterborough  is 
more  than  double  the  size  of  the  Saxon 
structure  burnt  down  in  1116,  the  plan  of 
which,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  has  partially 


been  recovered,  but  the  “ glorious  choir  ” ol 
Conrad  at  Canterbury  covered  about  four 
times  the  space  of  that  occupied  by  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lanfranc. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a right  idea  of 
Saxon  architecture  as  a whole,  without 
taking  account  of  these  more  important 
structures  which  have  now  perished.  The 
actually  existing  remains  of  pre-Conquest 
work  belong,  as  a rule,  to  comparatively 
small  and  unpretending  buildings,  mostly  in 
the  form  of  village  churches.  There  are. 
however,  sufficient  of  these  relics  to  furnish 
materials  for  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history,  not  only  of  our  national  architecture, 
but  of  that  of  Western  Europe  as  a whole. 
They  help  us  to  fill  up,  in  our  own  case,  the 
gap  of  some  seven  hundred  years  which 
intervenes  between  the  last  works  of  the 
Roman  builders  and  the  Norman  Conquest, 
while  from  the  more  general  point  of  view, 
they  form  a curious  contribution  to  the 
evidence  available  for  that  important  period 
of  Western  architecture,  when  the 
Romanesque  styles  were  being  gradually 
formed  out  of  the  remains  of  classical  art 
as  modified  by  the  genius  of  the  northern 
peoples.  The  present  is  the  first  of  a brief 
series  of  papers  designed  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  outstanding  topics  of  interest  con- 
nected with  pre  - Conquest  architecture, 
especially  as  it  is  exemplified  in  existing 
monuments. 
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vt  will  conduce  to  clearness  if  we  start 
h a cursory  glance  at  the  chief  varieties 
the  plans  of  Saxon  churches,  so  far  as 
fy  are  known  to  us.  The  series  of  plans 
wn  on  the  adjoining  page,  all  drawn 
sone  scale,  gives  a characteristic  selection 
; h of  the  smaller  and  the  more  important 
uctures.  To  begin  with  the  simplest 
!<  sible  lorm,  that  of  the  oblong,  single- 
ed  oratory,  without  any  distinct  sanctu- 
, of  the  plan  shown  in  fig.  3,  we  may 
this  type  preserved  in  more  than  one 
lying  region  of  the  country,  and  it  will 
sufficient  to  mention  two  small  buildings 
the  kind  that  have  left  their  traces  on 
it  is  known  as  St.  Cuthbert’s  Isle,  a rocky 
it — island  or  promontory  according  to 
tide — on  the  shore  of  Lindisfarne.  It 
ot  necessary  to  believe  that  the  founda- 
is  there  seen  are  as  old  as  Cuthbert’s 
, but  they  may  possibly  be  so,  and  they 
btless  perpetuate  for  us  the  type  of 
icture  reared  on  countless  sites  by  the 
y Christian  Hermits  or  missionaries  in 
remoter  districts  that  they  were  winning 
the  Gospel. 

‘he  next  type  is  that  in  which  the  general 
n of  the  oblong  cell  is  preserved,  but  a 
cial  altar-house  or  sanctuary  is  provided 
he  form  of  a second  chamber  cut  off  from, 
tpening  out  of,  the  first.  This  sanctuary 
t take  one  of  two  forms.  It  may  either 
in  apse  or  be  terminated  apsidally,  or  it 
r be  rectangular  like  the  main  building. 

; interesting  example  of  a single  cell 
ing  in  an  apse  exists  in  part  at  St. 
eras,  Canterbury,  of  which  the  plan  is 
:n  in  fig.  4.  The  structure  is  built  of 
aan  brick,  and  may  be  pronounced  on 
mical  grounds  to  have  the  best  claim  to 
:onsidered  Roman  or  Romano-British  of 
ecclesiastical  relic  in  the  country,  save 
' the  supposed  early  Christian  church  at 
hester.  The  single  cell  with  an  adjunct 
le  form  of  a square-ended  sanctuary  is  a 
mon  type,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
nal  form  of  the  smaller  Saxon  churches, 
mple  example  is  shown  in  fig.  5,  which 
s the  plan  of  the  interesting  early  church 
iscomb,  county  Durham.  In  somewhat 
:rent  proportions  the  same  plan  meets  us 
Vittering,  in  Northants  (fig.  6),  Boarhunt, 
npshire,  Arlington,  Sussex,  and  else- 
:re.  Most  of  the  churches  of  the  kind 
;,  however,  like  the  well-known  Cor- 
pton,  in  Hampshire,  lost  their  original 
ern  terminations.  The  majority  of  the 
on  ecclesiastical  structures  that  have 
le  down  to  us  are  aisleless,  but  the  larger 
ledral  and  abbey  churches  had  probably 
aisles. 

he  same  difference  is  observable  in  the 
ir  as  in  the  smaller  buildings.  Some  had 
.dal,  others  square-ended,  sanctuaries. 

: abbey  church  at  Peterborough  (fig.  2) 

> ed  square, for  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  reports  that 

> is  certain,  although  the  actual  east  wall 
c not  been  uncovered.  The  presence  of 
; on  graves  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
Bictures  shows  that  there  was  no  space 
ua  projecting  apse.  The  church  at  Repton, 
Derbyshire,  famous  for  its  possession  of  a 

'.on  crypt,  which  was  cruciform  and 
haps  possessed  side  aisles,  still  displays 
square  ended  Saxon  chancel.  On  the 
|er  hand,  there  are  three  completely 
j-.ilican  churches  known,  two  pillar 
ilicas,  at  Reculver,  in  Kent  (fig.  7), 
l Brixworth,  Northants  (fig.  8),  and 
f apparently  columnar  basilica  on  a very 
all  scale,  at  Silchester  (fig.  9).  These 
silicas  are  naturally  apsidal.  That  of 
xworth  has  marked  peculiarities  which 
1 be  noticed  in  their  place.  An  ambulatory 
Tounded  the  apse,  and  this  suggests  the 
isence  of  a confessio  or  crypt  beneath  it, 
er  a familiar  Early  Christian  pattern.  No 
:h  confessio  has,  however,  been  found. 

A more  advanced  type  of  plan  brings  into 
w transepts,  and  even  a fully  developed 
triform  scheme.  Embryo  transepts  of  an 
ny  Christian  form  may  be  discerned  at 
Chester,  and  complete  ones  occur  in  con- 
’don  both  with  a square-ended  and  an 
sidal  presbytery.  Of  the  latter,  the  best 


example  is  Worth,  in  Sussex  (fig.  10).  The 
former  occurs  at  St.  Mary’s,  Dover  Castle, 
and  Repton,  in  Derbyshire  ; other  cruciform 
churches  are  Stow,  Lincolnshire ; Norton, 
County  Durham  ; and  Stanton  Lacy,  Shrop- 
shire. St.  Mary’s,  Dover  Castle  (fig.  11),  is 
the  only  example  that  is  perfect,  the  rest  are 
in  part  more  modern.  At  Dover  and  at 
Norton  there  is  a well-preserved  Saxon 
square  tower  over  the  crossing. 

The  western  end  of  the  Saxon  churches 
was  sometimes  occupied  by  a porch,  but 
more  often  by  a square  western  tower.  At 
Silchester  there  is  found  at  the  entrance  end 
a wide  narthex  of  the  Early  Christian  pattern, 
while  in  other  examples,  as  at  Monkwear- 
mouth  (fig.  12)  and  St.  Pancras,  Canterbury, 
there  are  narrow  western  porches  of  a form 
peculiar  to  the  Early  Christian  architecture 
of  our  own  country.  North  and  south 
porches  are  found  at  Bradford-on-Avon, 
Wilts  (fig.  13).  The  square  western  tower, 
almost  as  broad  as  the  church,  occurs  in 
very  many  instances,  of  which  St.  Andrew’s, 
Bywell,  on  the  Tyne  (fig.  14)  may  be  taken 
as  typical.  Finally,  some  of  the  greater 
churches  had  two  western  towers,  or  one 
western  tower  and  a tower  over  the  crossing. 
Our  only  evidence  for  these  is  literary, 
except  in  the  case  of  Exeter,  where,  as  we 
have  seen  (fig.  1),  an  old  seal  seems  to  give 
a view  of  the  Saxon  abbey  church  which 
stood  till  a few  years  after  the  Conquest. 

\ — • \ 

NOTES. 

HE  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the 
case  of  the  Morecambe  Pier 
disaster  throws  a significant  light 
on  the  happy-go-lucky  methods 
of  Local  Authorities  in  connexion  with 
the  building  and  supervision  of  struc- 
tures of  the  kind  in  question.  From  the 
report  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade  In- 
spector, it  would  appear  that  the  authorities 
had  made  additions  to  the  Morecambe  Pier 
without  submitting  plans  in  the  usual  way 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  sanction  for 
the  new  work  had  not,  therefore,  been 
obtained.  The  additions  included  the  land- 
ing-stage which  has  collapsed  with  such 
disastrous  results.  The  evidence  proved  that 
this  portion  of  the  pier,  which  was  built  in 
1872,  had  been  in  a most  unsafe  condition 
for  several  years,  a fact  which  could  easily 
have  been  ascertained  if  the  pier  directors 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  discharge  their 
obvious  duty.  The  bolts  which  secured  the 
girder  to  the  grating  had  been  eaten  away  by 
corrosion.  A little  extra  pressure  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  bring  about  the  catas- 
trophe by  which  three  people  lost  their  lives, 
and  many  suffered  from  shock  and,  more  or 
less,  serious  bodily  injuries.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  jury  should  have  censured  the  pier 
directors  tor  having  neglected  to  take  steps 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  structure  was 
in  a safe  condition.  The  lesson  was  needed, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  other  seaside 
places  round  our  coast,  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  stability  of  piers  and  landing- 
stages  will  take  it  to  heart.  In  calling  upon 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  institute  a periodical 
inspection  of  such  structures,  the  jury 
revealed  a perfect  acquaintance  with  the  real 
needs  of  the  situation. 


THE  use  of  a higher  pressure  on  the  con- 
sumer's wires  has  long  been  contem- 
plated by  electrical  engineers,  as  great 
economy  in  the  weight  of  copper  used  in  the 
mains  would  result.  For  example,  if  the 
pressure  at  which  electricity  was  supplied 
were  doubled,  then  twice  as  many  consumers 
could  be  served  without  increasing  the  size 
of  the  mains.  The  drawback  hitherto  has 
been  the  want  of  really  good  lamps  for  high 
voltages.  The  Edison-Swan  Company  makes 
practicable  lamps  that  can  be  used  on  a 220  or 
a 230  volt  circuit,  but  does  not  guarantee 
them  ; some  of  them  have  failed  after  a very 
short  life  indeed.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 


Corporation  of  Bradford  decided  some 
months  ago  on  this  method  of  doubling 
the  capacity  of  their  mains,  and  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Pancras  have  been  quietly  introducing  this 
innovation.  The  pressure  of  the  Bradford 
supply  was  originally  fixed  by  their  con- 
sulting engineer  at  1 1 5 volts  as  being  the 
highest  pressure  at  which  good  lamps  were 
available,  and  a simple  two-wire  system  of 
distribution  was  adopted.  It  was  subse- 
quently altered  into  a three-wire  sys- 
tem in  order  to  meet  the  great 

demand,  the  pressure  between  the  outer 
mains  and  the  inner  one  being  still  kept  at 
1 15  volts,  and  the  pressure  between  the  two 
outer  ones  being  230  volts.  The  demand 
still  increasing,  and  the  mains  threatening  to 
become  overloaded,  the  Corporation  decided 
to  supply  all  new  customers  at  230  volts, 
simply  connecting  them  on  to  the  two  outer 
mains,  their  old  customers  being  still  served 
as  before.  This  action  of  the  Bradford  Cor- 
poration was  a great  inducement  to  lamp- 
makers  to  attempt  to  make  a good  high 
voltage  lamp.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  say 
whether  any  of  them  have  succeeded,  as  a 
long  time  is  needed  to  thoroughly  test  a 
lamp.  Mr.  Sydney  Baynes,  the  Electrical 
Engineer  to  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times , says  that  he  has  had 
some  220-volt  lamps  in  constant  use  for 
eighteen  months  with  excellent  results,  and 
he  has  consequently  initiated  a movement  to 
supply  the  Vestry’s  customers  at  220  volts, 
instead  of  1 10  volts  as  formerly.  Strange  to 
say,  this  movement  is  looked  on  unfavour- 
ably by  many  suppliers  of  electrical  acces- 
sories, amongst  others,  who  contend  that 
until  lengthened  trials  of  220-volt  fittings 
have  been  made,  there  will  always  be 
liability  to  sudden  extinction  of  the  light,  if 
not  grave  risk  of  fire.  They  also  complain  that 
a 16  candle-power  lamp  is  the  lowest  candle- 
power  high  voltage  lamp  that  can  be  got. 
Mr.  Baynes  meets  their  objections  by  saying 
that  ordinary  first-class  fittings,  combined 
with  good  workmanship,  have  long  proved 
thoroughly  efficient  and  safe  in  carrying  even 
a higher  voltage  than  that  to  be  introduced 
at  St.  Pancras.  He  also  mentions  that 
8 candle-power  lamps  at  230  volts  are  in  the 
market,  and  that  Mr.  Steam,  the  joint  in- 
ventor with  Mr.  Swan  of  the  incandescent 
lamp,  has  produced  a high  voltage  lamp  of 
6 candle-power.  He  wisely  refrains  from 
making  any  comments  on  the  efficiency  of 
these  small  candle-power  high  voltage  lamps. 
Of  course,  220  volts  is  not  a dangerous 
pressure  to  have  in  a house — a smart  tingling 
is  felt  when  touching  two  wires  between 
which  there  is  this  pressure ; but  unless  one 
be  very  susceptible  to  shock,  or  have  very 
damp  hands,  it  is  not  even  unpleasant. 


FROM  the  monthly  report  of  Mr.  Sylvanus 
Trevail,  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  Cornwall  County  Council, 
it  appears  that  much  complaint  has  been 
made  lately  of  bad  smells  at  Truro  owing  to 
defective  drainage,  especially  by  passengers 
landing  at  the  quay  from  steamers.  There 
have  been  similar  complaints  all  along  the 
course  of  the  River  Kenwyn,  in  which 
sewage  matter  has  been  allowed  to  stagnate, 
and  also  complaints  from  similar  causes  at 
Helston.  That  in  regard  to  Truro  is  of 
course  the  most  serious,  as  it  affects  the 
greater  number  of  persons,  and  it  is  a very 
serious  matter  for  a town  that  visitors 
coming  to  it  by  water  should  be  greeted 
with  bad  and  unwholesome  smells  as  their 
very  first  introduction  to  the  place.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Cornwall  County  Council 
will  at  once  bestir  themselves  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  this  evil,  and  abolish  it. 


FOR  a further  extension  of  the  Borough 
Market  some  houses  are  being  demo- 
lished on  the  east  side  of  Stoney-street, 
Southwark.  The  workmen  have  brought  to 
light  a large  piece  of  massive  old  wall  of 
flint,  chalk,  and  brick,  having  on  its  north 
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face  a filled-in  four-centred  arch,  its  voussoirs 
of  red  brick  and  with  arched  cellars 
beneath.  In  view  of  their  position  these  are 
considered  to  be  remains  of  Winchester 
House.  On  May  24,  1S84,  we  published  Mr. 
C N.  McIntyre  North’s  drawings,  with  details 
and  key-plan,  of  a square-headed  window 
having  two  mullions,  and  a depressed  four- 
centred  arch  (both  filled  in),  of  the  bishop’s 
house,  as  sketched  by  him  before  their 
destruction  three  years  previously.  Those 
fragments  were  discovered  in  pulling  down 
to  the  ground  level  about  75  ft.  westwards 
of  the  old  walling  on  either  side  of 
Stoney-street,  running  parallel  at  a distance 
of  36  ft.  with  Clink-street.  The  bishop’s 
house  stood  next  west  of  St.  Saviour’s  Dock, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  “harbours”  on 
Thames  side.  In  Robert  Wilkinson's  plan  of 
1 Si  1,  “Winchester  House ’’and  “Winchester- 
yard  ” are  plotted  between  Stoney-lane(west), 
and  the  Dock  and  Church-street  (east).  A 
corresponding  plan  of  1827  seems  to  show 
that  the  east  gable-end  of  the  Gothic  Hall 
abutted  on  the  dock-side.  The  walls  of 
the  hall  and  its  beautiful  round  window 
in  that  gable  were  again  laid  open  by  the 
fire  of  August,  1814.*  The  old  buildings 
had  been  sold,  in  1647,  t0  one  Thomas 
Walker,  of  Camberwell,  for  nearly  4,400/., 
and  were  soon  afterwards  converted  for 
commercial  purposes.  At  the  angle  of  the 
Dock  and  Clink-street,  where  are  now  Stave 
Wharf  and  Primrose  - alley,  were  erected 
some  water-works,  which  were  finally 
cleared  away  twelve  years  ago.  Winchester 
House  was  founded  circa  1107  by  Bishop 
Gifford,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  earlier 
nave  of  St.  Saviour's  Church  ; he  was  there 
succeeded  by  Henry  of  Blois.  The  last 
prelate  of  that  see  who  lived  there  was 
Lancelot  Andrewes,  obiit  1626,  whose  tomb 
and  monument,  with  effigy,  are  in  St. 
Saviour’s.  In  1663  Bishop  Morley  obtained 


•See  also  the  views  in  “ Londina  Illustrata.  ’ and  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine , December,  1814  : and  the  water- 
colour drawing,  j8io,  in  the  Soane  Museum. 


an  Act  for  leasing  the  buildings  and  site, 
and  for  removal  to  Winchester  House, 
Chelsea — familiar  to  readers  of  the  Diary 
and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay.  Next 
south  was  the  Bishops  of  Rochester’s  town- 
house,  taken  down  in  or  about  1604;  the 
estate,  once  known  as  Grime’s  Croft,  and 
now  occupied  in  part  by  the  Borough 
Market,  was  given  to  the  monks  of  Rochester 
by  William,  second  Earl  Warren  ; adjoining 
thereto  was  the  “inn”  of  the  Abbots  of 
Waverley.  In  a "Note”  on  January  I,  1892, 
we  gave  a brief  history  of  the  Market,  for  an 
enlargement  of  which  Mr.  McIntyre  North 
had  prepared  plans  for  the  trustees.  We 
may  add  that  in  Stoney-street,  which  marks 
the  course  of  the  ancient  causeway  to  the 
passage  across  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite 
Dowgate,  was  the  house,  Fastolfe-place,  of 
Sir  John  Fastolfe,  who  carried  on  his 
Yarmouth  trade  at  Pickle  Herring  Wharf, 
close  by. 


THE  design  in  leather  of  which  an  illus- 
tration is  given  on  this  page  is  an 
example  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  H. 
Jacobsen  in  hand-cut  and  tooled  leather.  In 
this  work  the  artist's  design  has  to  be  done 
on  transfer-paper,  which  is  pinned  on  to  the 
leather,  and  the  outlines  of  the  design  are 
gone  over  with  a tracing  tool,  which  indents 
the  design  on  to  the  leather  without  cutting 
it.  The  outlines  are  then  cut  half  through 
the  leather,  and  the  space  between  the  orna- 
ments pressed  down,  so  as  to  bring  the 
ornament  into  relief,  and  the  leather  is 
undercut  in  that  part  of  the  ornament  which 
it  is  desired  to  render  most  prominent.  The 
hollows  at  the  back,  where  the  relief  has 
been  produced,  are  filled  up  with  modelling 
wax,  to  render  the  back  surface  even.  The 
background  of  the  design  is  then  punched  by 
“star”  and  “ring”  punches  to  give  it  a 
special  texture  and  surface,  so  as  to  throw 
up  the  design,  as  seen  in  our  illustration. 
The  final  process  is  the  staining  or  tanning 
of  the  leather,  after  which,  the  design  haying 


lost  some  of  its  sharpness  in  the  process 
has  to  be  gone  over  with  finishing  touci 
with  the  modelling-iron,  and  is  then  re: 
for  mounting.  The  art  of  treating  leather 
this  manner  is  one  which  it  is  very  desira; 
to  see  revived,  and  is  capable  of  product) 
excellent  decorative  effect  of  a permanaj 
character.  For  those  who  may  wish  to  ( 
this  method  of  work  for  themselves,  A 
Jacobsen  has  produced  a descriptive  gu;- 
as  to  the  details  of  the  process,*  with  ill’ 
trations  of  the  kind  of  work  that  may.! 
produced.  We  do  not  admire  the  stylcy? 
all  the  designs  in  the  book,  many  of  wto 
are  not  sufficiently  conventional ; but  t< 
illustration  we  give  (which  is  superior:!; 
those  in  the  book)  shows  that  a good  st 
of  decorative  work  can  be  produced  by  tn 
process. 


THE  system  of  insulting  members  ot  if 
architectural  profession  by  offer* 
them  bribes  to  make  use  of  special  goc; 
has  perhaps  seldom  been  attempted  in  l 
barefaced  a manner  as  by  a person  w 
calls  himself  “ Artistic  Furniture  Make 
and  who  has  sent  round  to  the  architects 
profession  a printed  circular  to  the  folio 
ing  effect : — 

Dear  Sir,— In  order  to  meet  the  requireme; 
of  a few  of  my  friends  in  your  line  of  business, 
have  now  the  pleasure  to  inform , you  that  I'M 
prepared  to  offer  exceptionally  good  terms 
respect  to  introductions  you  may  be  able  to  send  1 
for  supplying  my  artistic  furniture  to  your  clien’ 
As  my  business  is  strictly  a wholesale  one,  it  will' 
necessary  to  execute  all  orders  through  you,  and  r 
direct  to  your  clients,  and  upon  all  goods  purchas 
through  your  instrumentality,  I would  quote  pri< 
to  allow  of  an  agreed-upon  profit  to  yourself." 

On  Thursday  morning  we  received  copi 
of  this  circular  from  no  less  than  a 
different  architects,  accompanied  natural 
by  expressions  of  the  greatest  indigri 


* To  be  obtained  from  the  author,,  ioi*  Great  Portia t; 
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ion  ; another  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the 
£ditor  of  this  journal  at  his  private 
iddress.  Earlier  in  the  same  week  two 
irchitects  sent  us  copies  of  a circular 
eceived  from  an  ironmonger’s  firm,  whom 

ve  will  call  “ W & Co.,  commenc- 

□g  with  the  words  “ We  observe  that  you 
lave  several  contracts  in  hand  just  now. 

. . We  do  a large  trade  with  architects, 
nd  many  of  them  schedule  our  goods,  and 
/e  allow  them  a good  commission.”  The 
.ocument  proceeds  : — 

" If  you  think  anything  can  be  done,  we  shall 
e pleased  to  send  a large  list  subject  to  20  per 
;nt.,  from  which  you  could  find  almost  anything 
jquisite  in  the  trade,  or  if  you  could  give  us  an 
itroduction  to  your  builders,  we  would  allow  a 
jmmission  on  orders  resulting.  Kindly  think 
latter  over,  and  let  us  hear  from  you  in  course." 

F it  is  true  that  “ many  architects  ” schedule 
le  goods  of  this  firm  and  receive  large  com- 
tissions  from  them,  it  perhaps  can  hardly  be 
uprising  that  tradesmen  who  know  nothing 
f professional  practice  and  professional 
onour  and  integrity  should  imagine  that  one 
rchitect  is  the  same  as  another,  and  that 
iducements  which  have  been  accepted  by 
)me  could  be  offered  to  others  ; and  possibly 

Iessrs.  W & Co.  may  really  believe 

tat  what  they  are  doing  is  only  in  the 
rdinary  course  of  business.  It  will,  perhaps, 
ut  the  matter  in  a new  light  to  them  if  we 
tplain  that  any  architect  who  was  known  by 
le  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  to 
ave  accepted  commissions  of  the  kind  they 
ifer  would,  if  a member  of  the  Institute,  be 
able  to  expulsion  from  its  ranks,  and  that  in 
mding  such  proposals  to  men  of  any  stand- 
ig  in  the  profession  they  are  doing  the  very 
orst  thing  for  their  own  interests. 


A DAY’S  WALK  IN  SOUTH 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

On  June  25,  1643,  the  day  after  he  died  at 
hame,  they  buried  John  Hampden  in  the  church 
hich  stands  within  the  shadow  of  his  ancestral 
me.  As  he  was  born  in  London  in  1594 
Vood’s  Athena  O.ron.,  edit.  Bliss)  it  seemed  we 
ight  appropriately  devote  a day  to  walking 
rough  the  country  - unsurpassed  for  verdant 
:auty  of  woodland,  hill,  and  valley — of  Hampden 
id  Milton,  the  Fleetwoods,  Waller  and  Burke. 
Starting,  then,  from  the  sixteenth  - century 
Treaty  House,”  at  Uxbridge,  where  Charles  I.’s 
Dmmissioners  met  the  Parliament  men  in  1645, 
tterly  a home  of  the  Bennets,  and  now  the 
Crown  ” inn,  we  enter  the  county  on  crossing 
e Colne,  and  see  before  us  the  high  road,  which, 
iversing  Gryme’s  Dyke  on  the  remoter  side  of 
reat  Missenden,  and  the  Ickneild  Way  at 
rendover  (for  which  Hampden  and  Burke  sat 
Parliament)  winds  through  the  Chiltern  Hills 
' Aylesbury,  and  so  along  Akeman-street  into 
xfordshire.  We  first  reach  Denham,  one  of  the 
rettiest  villages  roundabout,  its  meadows  and 
■oves  watered  by  the  Colne,  and  the  Mease  or 
lisbourne,  the  latter  running  down  a valley,  in 
hich  lie  Great  and  Little  Missenden,  Amer- 
1am,  and  the  two  Chalfonts.  The  church, 
ainly  Perpendicular,  with  a Norman  tower,  has 
:en  carefully  restored.  It  contains  several 
iemorials  of  the  Peckhams  and  Bowyers,  and  a 
rass  (1545)  to  Agnes  Jordan,  last  Prioress  of  Syon. 
1 1715  there  were  found  in  the  church  some 
ngular  monumental  devices,  consisting  of  fluted 
ises  bearing  flowers  of  horn  and  silk,  with 
aden  leaves.  At  Denham  Court  Lady  Bowyer 
Jncealed  Charles  II.  when  a fugitive.  Denham 
lace,  a large  plain  house,  locally  famed  for  the 
umber  of  its  windows,  was  built  in  1667  by  Sir 
•oger  Hill,  of  the  prevalent  red  brick.  Next 
eyond  is  Fulmer,  in  a vale  ; its  church  rebuilt, 
the  most  part,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  by  Sir 
larmaduke  Dayrell,  in  1610,  but  since  enlarged 
Ntn  a new  chancel,  vestry,  and  south  aisle,  by 
ua  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Dent,  of  Fernacres,  in 
ms  parish.  Some  of  the  graves  are  dug  nearly 
lorth  apd  south.  Within  the  parish  is  the 
neater  portion  of  Bulstrode  Park,  an  ancient 
state  and  containing  some  earthworks.  Lord 
, ancellor  Jeffreys  bought  Bulstrode  from  Sir 
V?Ser  Hill,  in  1686,  and  built  a house  there. 
Iis  son-in-law,  Charles  Dyve,  sold  the  property 
a William  Bentinck,  first  Earl  of  Portland,  who 
cured  thither  on  William  III.’s  death.  That 
iouse,  which  Mrs.  Montagu’s  letters  and  last 


century’s  political  life  should  render  famous,  with 
gardens  laid  out  by  Repton,  was  rebuilt  circa 
1865,  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  of  Bath  stone 
and  deep-toned  brick,  after  what  is  termed  the 
old  English  manorial  fashion.  A left-hand  road 
takes  us  up  to  the  wide  expanse  of  Stoke  Poges 
Common,  brilliant  with  flowering  heather,  which 
separates  us  from  West  End  where  lived  Gray. 
The  middle  road  leads  to  Gerrard’s  Cross  and 
Beaconsfield  (more  correctly  Beckonsfield),  whose 
former  rectory-house  served  for  a while  as  a sub- 
priory to  the  Benedictine  convent  founded  1265 
at  Burnham  by  Richard,  brother  of  Henry  III., 
and  King  of  the  Romans.  Finished  in  1543,  by 
Rawson,  Canon  of  Windsor,  it  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  parsonage  in  England.  In  an  introduction 
to  his  account  of  Eltham  Palace  (182S),  J.  C. 
Buckler  writes : — 

‘‘Its  basement  story  is  built  entirely  of  brick, 
glazed  with  chequered  patterns  ; and  its  upper  story 
with  lofty  gables  and  roofs,  is  formed  of  strong 
timbers  closely  placed  and  plastered  between.  The 
house  encloses  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  the 
fourth  having  a high  wall  and  the  gateway.  The 
principal  staircase  is  attached  to  the  north-side  ; it 
is  semi-cylindrical,  and  composed  of  timber,  and 
though  perfectly  plain  is  a curious  feature  of  the 

building Here  are  horse-loads  of  solid 

timber  in  dark  passages,  of  great  lengths  and  little 

use The  floors  were  formed  of  enormous 

planks,  and  the  steps  to  them  of  massy  blocks,  on 
which  the  axe  almost  labours  in  vain.” 

Burke,  with  his  son  and  brother,  and  Waller, 
lie  in  the  churchyard  ; the  last-named  in  a well- 
known  tomb  bearing  an  epitaph  by  Rymer,  of 
the  Fcedera.  A first  cousin  of  Hampden,  he  was 
born  at  Stock  Place,  in  Coleshill,  a detached  part 
of  Hertfordshire,  near  Amersham,  but  succeeded 
to  his  family’s  seat,  Hall  Barn,  in  this  parish, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Colin  Campbell, 
and  is  illustrated  by  Hulsberg  in  the  “ Vitruvius 
Britannicus.”  In  1S32,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart., 
Ambassador  to  Persia,  bought  the  property  from 
H.  Edmund  Waller.  Burke  purchased  Gregories, 
since  Butler’s  Court,  from  the  Wallers  in  1769. 
It  is  at  his  country  home  that  we  like  best  to 
think  of  Burke,  observes  his  latest  biographer  ; 
there  he  was  happier  than  elsewhere,  and  happiest 
there  when  the  house  was  full  of  guests.  There 
he  received  Johnson,  Garrick,  Reynolds, 
Macintosh,  and  Fox,  and  gave  shelter  to  Crabbe 
and  the  two  Brahmins,  for  he  was  as  charitable 
as  Goldsmith.  His  widow  sold  the  house,  which 
was  burnt  down  shortly  after  her  death  in  1S12  ; 
the  stables  remain,  and  some  grass  - grown 
mounds  near  the  road  to  Penn  mark  its  site. 
Beaconsfield,  with  its  wide  street  of  low,  white 
houses  shaded  by  trees,  has,  like  Amersham 
and  Wendover,  lost  but  little  of  its  old-world 
aspect.*  On  Fulmer  Common  stands  the  Reid 
Memorial  Church,  designed  by  Sir  William  Tite 
in  the  Byzantine  style — see  the  Builder , vol. 
xvii.,  588,  616. 

The  main  road  leads  on  northwards  to  Chal- 
font  St.  Peter,  bounding  on  the  right  the  finely- 
timbered  Chalfont  Park  (the  house  designed  by 
Chute  for  General  Churchill),  through  which 
runs  the  Misbourne.  Here  we  enter  the 
Chalfont  valley,  a high  range  on  the  east  dividing 
us  from  the  valley  of  the  Colne.  Beyond  the 
Park,  on  the  right,  is  the  Grange,  memorable  as 
the  home  of  the  Quaker  Peningtons,  whence 
Isaac  Penington  was  taken  to  Aylesbury  Gaol. 
Isaac  married  Lady  Springett,  whose  daughter, 
Gulielma,  married  William  Penn  in  1672.  St. 
Peter’s  was  erected  temp.  George  I.  ; it  has  an 
embattled  west  tower  with  turret,  and  a later  east 
end  in  the  Early  Pointed  style — all  being  of  red 
brick  ; at  the  corners  are  some  squared  stones 
from  Verulam.  A road  by  the  church  leads  west- 


Milton’s  Cottage , Chalfont  St.  Giles. 


wards  to  Layter’s  Green,  and  to  Jordans  (see  our 
“Note,”  Sept.  15,  1894).  Abraham  Newland, 


* In  the  King's  Library,  British  Museum,  are  several 
views  of  Bulstrode  (one  by  H.  Repton),  Gregories,  the  old 
rectory,  and  Burnham  Abbey. 


for  thirty-two  years  chief  cashier  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  had  a house  in  this  parish.  On  reaching 
a bye-road  to  West  Hyde  and  Harefield  (also 
associated  with  Milton  and  his  “Arcades”)  we 
turn  from  the  high  road  into  the  valley, 
and  walk  through  the  riverside  meadows  to  Chal- 
font St.  Giles.  At  the  restorations  here  by 
Street,  Mr.  Seddon,  and  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,* 
the  square  bases  of  two  Norman  pillars,  and  of 
the  chancel  arch-piers,  were  preserved.  A beauti- 
ful double  piscina  with  a middle  shaft,  and  a 
lancet  window,  denote  the  early  English  period 
of  the  chancel,  but  its  east  window  is  about  one 
hundred  years  later,  circa  1320,  and  as  restored1 
by  Street,  its  central  and  two  sub-arcuated  side- 
lights present  a highly  interesting  example  of  a 
blending  of  perpendicular  and  flowing  decorated' 
forms,  as  do  also  the  two-light  side-windows  of 
the  north  aisle.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel-arch 
is  an  unusually  large  hagioscope.  Many  of  the 
fourteenth-century  frescoes  remain ; one  is  believed 
to  depict  a donation  of  rectory  and  advowson  by 
Bradwell  Priory  to  the  See  of  Lincoln,  which 
included  this  county  until  1845  ; a figure  dancing 
before  a banquet-table,  resting  prone  on  her 
hands,  is  perhaps  Herodias’  daughter.  There  are 
some  Gardyner  brasses,  with  one  to  Thomas 
Fleetwood  (and  his  numerous  family),  of  the 
Vache,  great-grandfather  of  Cromwell’s  son-in- 
law,  and  ancestor  of  Colonel  George  Fleetwood, 
regicide,  who  forfeited  that  property  on  attainder. 
The  carved-oak  altar-rail  was  given  by  Francis 
Hare,  Marlborough’s  chaplain  at  Ramifies  and 
Blenheim,  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and,  it  is  believed,  comes  from  the  latter 
cathedral.  Beneath  a house  in  the  village  street 
is  an  old  lych-gate,  like  those  at  Heston  and 
Hayes  (Middlesex),  turning  on  a stout  central 
spindle,  and  retaining  its  two  pulley- wheels.  "We 
rejoin  the  high  road  at  the  “Pheasant”  inn, 
whence  a bye-road  skirting  the  Vache  beech - 
woods  leads  northwards  to  Cheniest  and  Latimer, 
whither  Charles  I.  was  taken  after  the  battle 
of  Holdenby,  it  being  then  in  dower  to  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Devonshire.  At  Latimer  was  found 
a Roman  villa.  Within  short  distances  are  the 
Vache,  an  ivy-grown  house,  whereof  some  parts 
date  from  the  fourteenth  century ; Bottrells, 
where  lived  Thomas  Ellwood  ; and  the  Grove,  a 
seat  of  the  Gardyners.  Sutton,  founder  of 
Charterhouse,  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John 
Dudley,  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  daughter  of 
John  Gardyner,  of  the  Grove,  which  latterly 
served  as  a Quakers’  “ Meeting-house  ” until  the 
erection  of  that  at  Jordans. 


Quakers'  Meeting  House , at  Jordans. 


The  main  route  takes  us  to  Amersham,  or 
Hagmondesham,  represented  by  Waller  in  Parlia- 
ment, one  of  the  many  possessions  given  by 


* Sec  the  BuUder  “Note  ” cited  in  text.  Street  was  archi- 
tect to  Oxford  diocese.  Of  parish  churches  in  this  coun  ty,  he 
restored  Aston  Abbotts,  Bradenham,  Cheddington.  Dinton, 
Hardwick,  Hulcott.  llmire,  Lillingstone  Dayrell,  Soulbury, 
Wendover.  and  High  Wycombe  ; he  also  designed  St. 
Peter's,  at  Chalvey,  near  Slough  ; St.  Ann's  Chapel -of-Ease, 
at  Wycombe  Marsh  ; St.  James  and  the  schools,  New  Brad- 
well  ; All  Saints’,  Nash  ; St.  Mary's,  Westcott,  near 
Waddesdon ; and  the  memorial  screen,  Eton  Chapel.  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott,  who  was  born  at  Gawcott  vicarage,  Bucking- 
ham, restored  the  parish  churches  (in  this  county)  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Aylesbury ; SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Buckingham 
(continued  by  his  son);  and  St.  John's  School,  Bucking- 
ham, Chesham,  Grandborough,  Hillesden,  Latimer  (an 
enlargement  of  Blore’s  church,  built  1841),  Olney,  Padbury, 
Shalstone  (rebuilt  1828),  and  Wing  (Saxon  arcades,  crypt, 
and  polygonal  apse).  He  also  designed  St.  Mary's, 
Wolverton  End,  Stony  Stratford,  and  Weston  Turville 
Rectory-house.  St.  Mary's,  Slough,  erected  in  1837,  has 
been  enlarged  tv  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  who  also  has  restored 
the  church  at  Horton,  where  Milton's  mother  and  first  wife 
are  buried.  This  list  dees  not  profess  to  be  complete. 

+ See  the  Builder , June  10,  1893—  “A.A.  Summer 
Visits.”  The  almshouses,  founded  1603,  by  the  Lady 
Anne  Russell  (Countess  of  Warwick),  were  pulled  down 
three  or  four  years  ago. 
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William  I.  to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  and  owned 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  temp.  Edward  IV.  In 
James  I.’s  reign  the  daughter  of  William  Tothill, 
of  Shardeloes,  brought  it  in  marriage  to  the 
Drakes,  whose  chapel  in  the  church  has  monu- 
ments by  Scheemakers  and  Bacon.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  town — the  lines  of  its  houses 
broken  by  many  a white  gable  and  projecting 
front — is  Little  Shardeloes,  which  some  consider 
to  be  the  old  manor  house.  We  now  emerge 
into  the  Chiltern  Hills,  whose  chalk  rock,  once 
quite  covered  with  forests  of  beech,  rises  to  a 
height  of  900  ft.  at  Wendover.  We  turn  aside 
into  Shardeloes  Park,  seat  of  the  Tyrwhitt- 
Drakes,  its  mansion,  built  by  Robert  Adam, 
i759-6i,  with  a Corinthian  order  for  portico  and 
pediment.  Traversing  the  park  and  meadows, 
by  the  river,  for  a mile  or  so  we  come  to  Little 
'Missenden  and  see  the  home  of  Benjamin 
Bates,  M.D  , who  went  with  Flaxman  to  Rome, 
and  for  whom  Angelica  Kauffman  painted  her 
portrait.  A warm  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  Bates 
died  here  at  a very  advanced  age  in  1S28,  being 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Medmenham  Abbey  Club, 
whose  imputed  licence  he  always  denied.  The 
Abbess  of  Burnham  acquired  the  manor  in  1399. 
The  little  church  has  a fine  Norman  font  and  tour 
-bells,  two  said  to  be  King  John’s  gifts. 

Rejoining  the  h:gh-road  we  advanced  to 
Greac  Missenden,  where  are  the  source  of  the 
Miss,  or  Mease,  and  scanty  remains  of  a Benedic- 
tine monastery  founded  by  Sir  William  de 
Missenden  in  1133,  or  perhaps  earlier  by  the 
D’Oyleys.  The  early  English  cruciform  church 
was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1830;  its  low 

- embattled  tower  is  oblong  on  plan,  having  its 
longer  sides  set  north  and  south,  like  that  at 
Chenies.  On  Castle  Hill  are  some  entrench- 
ments, conjectured  to  be  Roman.  Following  the 
Prince’s  Risborough-road  for  more  than  two 
miles  we  gain  Hampden  House  gates.  These 

- open  into  the  Queen’s  Gap  (cut,  traditionally, 
for  a visit  of  Elizabeth)  a wide  clearing  of 
greensward  and  bracken  lined  with  elm,  beech, 

' lime  and  Spanish  chestnut  trees,  rising  for  a 
• mile  and  a quarter  to  the  house’s  south  front, 
opposite  which,  through  the  grounds  may  be 
traced  Gryme’s  Dyke.  This  front,  of  red 
brick  and  partially  stuccoed,  was  erected  by 
the  Hon.  Robert  Trevor,  descendant  of  Hamp- 
den's daughter  Ruth,  and  successor,  in  1754,  of 
.John,  twenty-fourth  hereditary  Lord  of  Great 
Hampden.  The  property  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  who  traces  descent  from  Mary, 
Hampden’s  youngest  daughter.  Not  far  distant 
are  Chequers,  seat  of  the  Russels,  Cromwell’s 
descendants ; Great  and  Little  Kimble,  supposed 
to  be  named  after  Kunobelin.  and  once  owned 
by  the  Hampdens  ; and  Stoke  Mandeville,  where 
(in  Prestwood  and  at  Great  Kimble)  are  the 
lands  for  which  Hampden  resisted  the  levy  of 
ship-money.  More  remote,  beyond  Tring,  is  the 
Beacon  at  Ivinghoe,  qn  whose  summit  they 
kindled  a fire  to  speed  to  Harrow  the  news  of 
Edge  Hill. 

Despite  Lord  Nugent’s  dissection  of  Hampden’s 
supposed  remains,  the  precise  cause  of  his  death 
.and  the  position  of  his  grave  are  yet  unknown. 
The  house  contains,  we  understand,  only  a 
reputed  portrait  that  can  be  associated  with  him 
living.  The  sorry  memorial  on  Chalgrove  Field 
ts  in  a shamefully  neglected  state.  So  after 
reading  the  inscription  he  set  up  to  his  first  wife 
in  the  church  chancel,  opposite  to  that  of  his 
latter  namesake,  we  pause  to  view  the  widening 
.valleys,  their  sides  clothed  with  dense  woods, 
varied  by  the  lesser  growth  of  juniper,  box,  and 
holly,  amongst  which  he  passed  his  domestic  life, 
-and  to  recall  Clarendon’s  words  : — 

"When  this  Parliament  begun  (being  return'd 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  where  he  liv'd)  the 
eyes  of  all  men  were  fix’d  upon  him  as  their  Patrice 
Pater,  and  the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel 
through  the  tempests  and  rocks  which  threaten'd 
i\  And  I am  persuaded  his  power  and  interest,  at 
that  time,  was  greater  to  do  good  or  hurt,  than  any 
man  s in  the  kingdom,  or  than  any  man  of  his  rank 
hath  had  in  any  time  ; for  his  reputation  of  honesty 
was  universal,  and  his  affections  seem'd  so  publickly 
guided,  that  no  corrupt  or  private  ends  could  byass 
xhem.” 

t I 

BISHOP’S  THRONE,  COLOMBO 
CATHEDRAL. 

This  throne  was  placed  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  C-ylon  as  a memorial  to  Bishop  Chapman,  its 
founder,  by  his  surviving  daughters. 

It  is  made  in  teak,  by  native  workmen,  who 
were  supplied  with  models  for  the  carving  by 
.Messrs.  Rattee  & Kett,  of  Cambridge.  The 
design  is  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tapper.  The  drawing  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
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3Uustrattons. 

IRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY’S 
BUILDINGS,  EDINBURGH. 
ysilHE  perspective  view  which  we  publish 
3 ESI  t0‘day  represents  a new  block  of  build- 
IILSl  ings  about  to  be  erected  by  the  Prudential 
3ssurance  Company  for  the  accommodation  of 
dieir  Edinburgh  branch,  on  a site  at  the  corner 
| St.  Andrew’s-square  and  South  St.  Andrew’s- 
jireet.  The  buildings,  which  have  been  designed 
Jj’  Messrs.  A.  Waterhouse  & Son,  are  to  contain 
<l't  only  public  and  other  offices  for  the  use  of 
je  Prudential  Assurance  Company  but  also  some 
rty-five  private  offices,  occupying  the  four  upper 
liors,  as  well  as  four  sbops  on  the  St.  Andre w’s- 
[reet  side. 

5 The  most  striking  feature  of  the  exterior  will 
j|  the  octagonal  angle-tower  at  the  junction  of 
t:e  two  principal  fronts,  which  will  rise  to  the 
Ipight  of  more  than  100  ft. 

jiThe  elevations,  originally  intended  to  be  executed 

5 stone  and  red  brick,  are  now  at  the  express 
stance  of  the  Municipal  Authorities  to  be 
: itirely  of  stone  (Dumfriesshire),  the  lower  portion 
•I  the  lront  being  of  Peterhead  granite  up  to  the 
jiringing  of  the  large  arches. 
e That  part  of  the  building  reserved  by  the  Pru- 

Intial  Assurance  Company  for  their  own  use  is 
tered  by  an  angle  doorway  at  the  base  of  the 
wer,  and  consists  of  a large  public  office,  49  ft. 
i 24  ft.,  with  private  offices  and  store-room 
ujhind.  Of  these,  the  public  office  is  to  be  lined 
Jroughout  with  light  coloured  faience, 
i The  entrance  to  such  private  offices  as  are  not 

Terved  by  the  company  for  their  own  use  will 
through  a doorway  situated  at  the  other  end 
Hhe  St.  Andrew’s-square  elevation,  and  leading 
;firectly  to  the  staircase  and  hydraulic  lift. 

In  connexion  with  these  offices  are  provided 

?ong  rooms  in  the  basement. 

Each  shop  of  the  St.  Andrew-street  front, 
ci  sides  one  or  more  large  rooms  on  the  ground- 
i’or,  with  coal-vaults,  &c.,  in  the  basement,  will 
4(  provided  with  further  accommodation  on  a 
K-zzmine  floor,  introduced  between  the  shops 
d the  general  first-floor  level. 


5c  ale  of  feet. 


iHURCH  OF  ST.  SWITHIN,  HITHER 
GREEN. 

Of  this  church  the  nave  and  aisles  only  have 
en  built  at  present.  The  view  shows  the 
rerior  looking  westward. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  church  is  simple, 
F only  elaboration  being  in  the  window  tracery. 
:ie  ceilings  are  intended  for  painting. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby  for  the 
:iole  of  the  detail  work.  During  a prolonged 
sence  from  England  on  account  of  ill-health, 
lile  the  work  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Lethaby 

ipdly  took  over  my  responsibilities,  and  I need 
t say  that  the  church  gained  much  by  this 
angement. 

The  whole  of  the  work  was  done  by  Messrs, 
isirmenter,  of  Braintree,  Essex,  to  our  complete 
Jiisfaction.  The  drawing  is  by  Mr.  Raffles 
jivison,  and  was  made  on  the  spot. 

Ernest  Newton. 

-IIODERN  SCOTTISH  HOUSES  BUILT 
IN  LOCAL  STYLE. 

These  twro  sheets,  showing  various  houses 
tilt  in  Scotland  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
naerintendence  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Lorimer,  architect, 
izstrate  the  principle  of  employing  in  all  cases 
n al  material  and  local  workmanship,  and  thus 
reducing  houses  characteristic  of  a stone-building 
I trict,  instead  of  importing  brick,  half-timber 
1 rk,  and  other  materials  and  treatment  foreign 
the  district.  This  is  a principle  which  has 
> ;n  often  spoken  of  with  approval  in  oui 
r umns  and  elsewhere.  Whether  it  would  always 
strictly  appropriate  in  the  building  of  a man- 
n of  the  largest  size  and  importance,  in  a 
• trict  where  no  building  on  that  scale  had  pre- 
’ usly  existed,  may  be  a question.  But  apart 
Tm  such  a case,  there  can  be  little  question  that 
h new  houses  of  the  average  dimensions,  the 
i mony  of  the  buildings  with  the  country  in 
ich  they  are  erected  is  best  secured  by  this 
L thod,  and  our  readers  will  probably  agree  with 
in  thinking  that  Mr.  Lorimer’s  experiments  in 
'■  s direction  are  of  considerable  interest. 

The  following  description  of  the  various  houses 
f umished  by  the  architect : — 

STRONACHULLIN. 

This  house  was  built  of  the  local  whinstone, 

I at  the  windows  and  external  corners  the 
;les  were  blunter  and  the  harling  (or  rough- 
1 1)  carried  right  round  to  get  as  great  breadth 


Office 

n°5 


Shop 


The  P/udential  Assurance  Company's  Offices,  Edinburgh . — Plans. 


of  effect  as  possible,  and  also  to  save  the  expense 
of  hewn  stone,  which  was  not  procurable  in  the 
district.  The  roofs  were  covered  with  Easdale 
slates. 

At  the  corner  of  the  courtyard  is  a stable  for  a 
pair  of  ponies.  The  works  were  completed  in 


June,  and  the  house  is  now  occupied  as  a shoot- 
ing-lodge. 

ELLARY. 

This  house  was  erected  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  from  the  designs  of  the  late  David  Bryce. 
Eighteen  months  ago  it  was  completely  gutted  by 
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fire.  Some  of  the  external  walls  were  shaken, 
and  had  to  come  down. 

The  house  has  now  been  reconstructed  with 
fireproof  floors,  and  the  works  are  nearing’com- 
pletion. 

The  entrance  - tower  and  billiard  - room  are 
additions  ; the  hall  is  being  panelled  in  oak  up 
to  the  ceiling,  and  the  main  stair  is  also  finished 
in  oak.  Messrs.  Milligan,  of  Ayr,  are  the  builders. 

NEW  MANSE,  WEST  WEMYSS. 

This  manse  is  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Wemyss, 
of  Wemyss,  as  the  house  presently  occupied  by 
the  minister  is  to  be  used  for  another  purpose. 
The  house  was  designed  in  the  manner  that  was 
once  traditional  in  the  Fife  Coast  towns.  The 
local  materials  will  be  used,  and  the  roofs  covered 
with  the  thick  Forfarshire  grey  slate,  with  a stone 
ridge. 

THE  **  GRANGE,”  NORTH  BERWICK. 

This  house  was  erected  last  year  as  a summer- 
house for  Lord  Traynor.  The  walls  were  of  the 
local  whinstone,  harled,  with  cement  harling  and 
cream-washed,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  red 
tiles.  The  drawing  - room  was  placed  on  the 
upper  floor  (in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
very  fine  views)  ; the  room  has  a high  coved 
ceiling. 

Stables  and  a walled  garden,  with  angle- 
pavilions,  were  also  carried  out. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 

THE  VYNE,  HAMPSHIRE. 

A very  small  party  of  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  went,  on  Saturday,  the  14th, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  to 
Basingstoke,  for  a visit  to  The  Vyne.  The  party 
were  met  by  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Basingstoke,  the 
local  Secretary  of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club, 
whose  explanations  of  the  topography  and  folk-lore 
of  the  district  made  very  pleasant  the  three-mile 
walk  from  Basingstoke  to  The  Vyne,  which  is  in 
the  parish  of  Sherborne  St.  John.  Between 
Basingstoke  and  Sherborne  one  passes  from  the 
downland  of  the  Chalk  to  the  woodland  of  the 
Tertiary  clay,  and  the  transition  is  very  marked 
and  sharp.  Dr.  Andrews  pointed  out  to  the 
party  the  marks  of  habitation  of  the  downs  by 
the  Britons  and  prehistoric  men,  and  the  absence 
of  the  dwellings  of  these  early  races  in  the  wood- 
land. 

The  Vyne  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  derive 
its  name  from  Vindomis  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
be  the  spot  of  the  first  culture  of  the  vine  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Probus,  but 
it  is  tolerably  certain,  from  the  data  given  in  the 
itineraries  of  Antonine  that,  wherever  Vindomis 
may  have  been,  it  could  not  have  been  at  The 
Vyne,  which,  indeed,  lies  some  distance  off  the 
Roman  road  from  Winchester  to  Silchester. 

The  house  now  standing  at  The  Vyne  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Plenry  VIII.  by  William, 
Lord  Sandys,  who  died  in  1542,  at  which  time  he 
was  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  king’s  household. 
Considerable  alterations  in  the  appearance  of  the 
house  have  been  made  since  the  time  of  the 
builder,  principally  by  Chaloner  Chute,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Richard  Cromwell’s 
parliament,  who  bought  the  estate  in  1654,  and 
for  whom,  John  Webb,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of 
Inigo  Jones,  added  a portico  on  the  garden-front, 
prior  to  his  patron’s  death  in  1659. 

The  other  principal  alterations  were  made  by 
John  Chute,  the  friend  of  Gray  and  Horace 
Walpole,  who  came  into  possession  of  the 
property  in  1754,  and  died  in  1776.  John  Chute 
filled  up  the  old  hall  with  a fine  colonnaded 
staircase,  evidently  inspired  by  Italian  examples 
he  had  seen  on  the  “ grand  tour,”  further 
evidences  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  numerous 
antique  busts  and  marble  tablets,  bearing  Greek 
and  Roman  inscriptions  of  varied  character.  He 
also  commenced  the  tomb-room  or  mausoleum 
adjoining  the  chapel,  and  containing  a fine  effigy 
and  monument  of  the  Speaker,  Chaloner  Chute. 
Some  rather  remarkable  majolica  tiles,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Urbino,  and  now  laid 
round  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  are  also  probably 
some  of  the  spoils  which  John  Chute  brought 
home. 

The  parts  of  the  house  which  remain  most 
nearly  as  the  original  builder  left  them  are  the 
long  gallery  and  the  chapel.  The  former  is 
wainscotted  with  some  remarkably  fine  linen 
panels  and  carvings  of  the  arms,  cyphers,  and 
devices  of  many  of  his  neighbours  and  friends  at 
the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  Amongst  others,  the 
arms  of  Sandys,  Powlett,  St.  John,  Bishop  Fox 
of  Winchester,  Archbishop  Warham,  Foster  of 


Aldermaston,  Bray,  and  Hungerford,  may  be 
seen.  Unfortunately,  the  panelling  has  been 
grained  imitation  oak  and  varnished,  which 
somewhat  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  a very 
charming  room.  The  chapel  contains  some  very 
remarkaDle  carving  in  the  poppy-heads  of  the 
stalls,  and  a beautiful  window,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Boulogne  by  William,  Lord  Sandys, 
in  1532.  As  the  figures  of  Francis  I.  and  his 
two  wives  form  part  of  the  subjects,  the  glass 
must  be  nearly  contemporary  with  the  house. 

There  are  several  pictures  of  interest  in  the 
house,  amongst  others  a portrait  of  the  Speaker 
Chute  by  Vandyck,  and  portraits  of  Henry  VIII  ; 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  and  a beautiful  picture  of  a Nun  of  the 
old  family  of  Cufauds. 

The  chimney  pieces  are  of  various  dates,  some 
excellently  carved  oak,  others  of  marble,  but  all 
worthy  of  notice.  Several  lock  plates,  bearing 
the  initials  W.  S.,  are  of  capital  design  and 
workmanship,  and  resemble  one  to  be  found  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  Basingstoke. 


WEST  HAM  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
COMPETITION. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  the  County  Borough  of  West  Ham 
have  received  the  following  report  from  Mr.  J. 
Macvicar  Anderson,  F.R. I. B. A.,  with  regard  to 
the  designs  submitted  in  the  above  com- 
petitions : — 

“ 6,  Stratton-street,  W.,  August  6,  1S95. 
To  the  Council  of  the  County  Borough 
of  West  Ham. 

Gentlemen, — Having  very  carefully  examined  each 
one  of  the  seventy-three  sets  of  designs  that  have  been 
submitted  in  competition  for  the  Technical  Institute  and 
Public  Library  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  the  site  in 
Romford-road  known  as  The  Green,  I beg  leave  to  report 
that  having  regard  to — 

(a)  The  conditions  of  the  competition  ; 

(/>)  The  by-laws  of  the  borough,  which,  by  the  con- 
ditions, had  to  be  complied  with  ; 

(c)  The  general  merit  in  design,  more  particularly 
excellence  of  plan,  to  which  the  attention  of  competitors 
was  specially  directed  ; 

(<f)  The  adaptability  of  the  designs  for  the  intended 
purpose  of  the  buildings. 

I award — 

The  first  place  to  the  design  marked  No.  34. 

The  second  place  to  the  design  marked  No.  51. 

The  third  place  to  the  design  marked  No.  22. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant.  (Signed)  J.  Macvicar  Anderson.” 

The  authors  of  the  designs  were  found  to  be — 

No.  34. — Messrs.  J.  S.  Gibson,  A.R.I.B.A., 
and  S.  B.  Russell,  A.R.I.B.A.,  11,  Gray’s  Inn- 
square,  W.C. 

No.  51. — Messrs.  Clark  & Hutchinson,  28, 
John-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

No.  22. — Mr.  Thomas  Davison,  A.R.I.B.A., 
11,  Oakley-crescent,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

The  Council  have,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  competition,  awarded  the  premiums 
of  250/.,  150/.,  and  100/.  respectively,  to  the 
three  designs  above  named. 

The  drawings  are  on  view  from  Saturday,  the 
21st,  till  this  day  (Saturday),  at  the  Public  Hall, 
Barking-road,  Canning  Town,  E.  (close  to  Can- 
ning Town  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway), 
from  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Carlisle  Architectural  Society.  — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  the  iSth  inst.,  in  the  committee- 
room  at  the  Town  Hall,  when  the  annual  report 
and  balance-sheet  were  read.  The  other  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  consisted  in  the  election 
of  officers.  Mr.  F.  J.  Nickols  was  elected  Presi- 
dent ; Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston  and  Mr.  P.  F.  Ruth- 
ven,  Vice-Presidents  ; Mr.  S.  W.  B.  Jack,  Mr. 
W.  Pogson,  and  Mr.  J.  Slack,  Members  of  Com- 
mittee ; and  Mr.  E.  B.  Newton,  Hon.  Sec.  and 
Hon.  Treasurer.  The  opening  address  will  be 
delivered  by  the  President  on  October  29,  1895. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
Several  members  of  this  Association  assembled  at 
Wallsend  on  Saturday  last,  the  21st  inst.,  to 
inspect  the  new  buildings  and  plant  erected  at 
the  shipbuilding  yards  of  Messrs.  C.  S.  Swan  & 
Hunter.  Mr.  Hunter  explained  that  these  yards 
occupied  an  area  of  about  twenty-three  acres,  and 
in  each  yard  there  were  three  building  slips 
capable  of  building  steamers  of  the  largest  size. 
During  the  last  four  years  a great  many  additions 
had  been  and  were  being  made,  including  a new 
joiners’  shop,  1S4  ft.  by  80  ft.  ; smiths’  shop, 
140  ft.  by  80  ft.,  fitting  shop,  electric  power 
house,  two  additional  boilers  of  the  Babcock- 


Wilcox  water  - tube  type,  electric  plant  con- 
sisting of  three  powerful  dynamos,  driven  by 
a compound  Robey  engine,  four  powerful 
electric  cranes,  electric  machine  motors  for  out- 
lying machines,  and  an  installation  of  arc 
and  incandescent  lights.  The  electric  in- 
stallation was  on  the  continuous  current 
system,  working  at  no  volts,  and  at  present  pro- 
vided for  about  200  brake  horse-power  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lighting.  The  electric  cranes  consisted 
of  two  revolving  travellers  working  overhead,  and 
capable  of  running  the  full  length  of  the  ships’ 
berths,  each  capable  of  lifting  three  tons  and 
travelling  at  a speed  of  300  ft.  per  minute  ; a 
cantilever  crane,  working  on  the  top  of  the  roof, 
to  lift  the  same  weights  at  a similar  speed,  and 
with  a span  of  65  ft.,  also  an  electric  jib  crane  for 
racking  plates  up  to  three  tons  weight  on  the 
ground  level.  The  generating  plant  and  the  two 
first-mentioned  cranes  and  the  machine  motors  were 
by  Messrs.  Clarke,  Chapman,  & Co.,  of  Gateshead. 
The  two  latter  cranes  were  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Broadbent  & Sons,  Huddersfield.  The  firm 
had  greatly  extended  their  use  of  hydraulic  powei 
for  various  purposes.  It  was  intended  to  hydraulic 
rivet  beam  ends,  stringer  plates  and  bars,  keel 
plates,  intercostal  plates,  -!vc.,  as  well  as  the  usual 
hydraulic  frame  rivetting.  The  most  novel 
features  in  the  yard  were  the  steel  sheds,  under 
which  it  is  intended  to  build  steamers  of  the 
largest  class,  and  from  the  roof  of  which  the 
electric  cranes  are  worked.  The  new  sheds  are 
68  ft.  broad,  clear  of  the  standards,  So  ft.  high  in 
the  clear,  and  at  present  450  ft.  long,  but  are 
intended  to  be  made  600  ft.  long  as  soon  as  that 
length  is  required  to  deal  with  the  increased 
lengths  of  steamships  which  are  now  being 
adopted.  The  principal  features  of  the  structure 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  F.  Caws,  of  Sunder- 
land. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Alterations  to  Municipal  Buildings. 
Aberdeen — In  connexion  with  the  proposed 
reconstruction  of  these  buildings,  the  difficulty 
formerly  alluded  to  has  been  considered  by  the 
Town  Council’s  Finance  Committee.  The  Burgh 
Surveyor  reported  that,  while,  in  order  to  meel 
the  requirements  of  the  different  departments  a 
floor  space  of  25,000  square  ft.  would  be  neces- 
sary, he  found  on  measurement  that  only  about 
20,000  were  available  on  the  first  and  second  floors. 
The  committee  resolved  to  appoint  a professional 
arbiter  to  lay  down  the  conditions  of  competitior 
and  decide  on  the  plans. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  0/  The  Builder. 

A BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  ASSOCIATION, 

Sir,— Referring  to  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
current  number  of  your  journal  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institution  for  the  benefit  of  builders 
clerks,  may  I be  permitted  to  remind  your  readers 
that  such  an  Institution  is  already  in  existence,  and 
has  had  an  active  career,  if  I may  so  put  it,  foi 
nearly  thirty  years. 

Almost  all  the  leading  builders  of  London  have 
been  its  Presidents  from  year  to  year,  and  it  might 
fairly  be  thought  that  the  Institution  is  well  known : 
at  any  rate,  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  want 
relief. 

Its  objects  are  to  grant  pensions  of  25/.  per  annun: 
to  clerks  who  are  past  work  or  incapacitated,  and  ol 
20/.  per  annum  to  widows,  also  to  provide  board 
and  education  to  their  orphans  ; and  further  il 
makes  grants  as  temporary  reliefs  to  clerks  in  cases 
of  urgent  distress. 

All  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  applying  tc 
me  at  the  offices  of  the  "Builders'  Clerks  Benevo- 
lent Institution,"  21,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfnars, 

E.C.  T 

If  you  will  kindly  insert  this  in  your  next  issue  1 
shall  be  greatly  obliged. 

H.  J.  Wheatley. 

Secretary. 

We  are  very  glad  to  print  Mr.  Wheatleys 
letter  to  correct  a possible  misapprehension,  but  we 
take  it  that  our  correspondent  did  not  refer  to  a 
provident  society  for  Builders'  Clerks,  but  to  a society 
for  mutual  improvement  and  support,  and  101 
keeping  up  the  status  of  their  calling,  which  is  no 
quite  the  same  thing  as  a provident  or  benevolem 
society.— Ed. 

\ — ■ 1 

Change  of  Address.— Messrs.  T.  A.  Lumley 
& Co.,  land  agents  and  auctioneers,  have  remov 
from  35,  St.  James's-street,  to  ‘ ‘ Lumley  Hous  , 
No.  34  in  the  same  street. 
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METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— XIII. 

COMMON  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 

DT  is  not  essential  that  substances  shall  be 
melted  to  form  alloys  ; they  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  pressure,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  although  the  compression  is 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat,  the  heat  is 
not  sufficient  to  melt  the  substancee  to  be 
united,  but  that  the  union  is  effected  much  below 
the  melting-point  of  the  metals  concerned.  From 
a physical  standpoint,  such  a phenomenon  is 
pregnant  with  interest,  and  although  its  practical 
applications  must  be  somewhat  limited,  from 
circumstances  immediately  to  be  referred  to,  it 
may  well  be  enquired  whether  in  certain  cases 
such  properties  may  not  assist  us  to  understand 
the  deterioration  by  molecular  alteration  which 
in  the  end  produces  what  is  commonly  called 
“ fatigue.” 

To  fully  appreciate  the  foregoing  it  is  desirable 
to  state  a few  of  the  more  important  facts  con- 
cerning fusion.  Experiment  has  demonstrated* 
that  the  fusion  of  bodies  is  governed  by  the  two 
following  laws  : — 

I- — Every  substance  begins  to  fuse  at  a certain 
temperature,  which  is  invariable  for  each  sub- 
stance, if  the  pressure  be  constant. 

II. — Whatever  be  the  intensity  of  the  source  of 
heat,  from  the  moment  fusion  begins,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  ceases  to  rise,  and  remains  con- 
stant until  the  fusion  is  complete. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  following  are  the 
melting- Doints  of  divers  common  metals,  &c., 
expressed  in  degrees  Centigrade  : — 

Meltitig-poinis  of  Metals  and  Substances 


Phosphorus  +44 

Potassium 


Cadmium 

Lead  

Zinc 


used  in 

Alloys. 

Deg. 

■ -38*8 
•+44 

Arsenic 

. 246 

422 

Deg. 


954 

1.035 


1,500 

1.775 


Certain  substances  are  said  to  be  refractory, 
that  is,  incapable  of  being  fused.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  however,  we  have  no  right  to  regard  them  in 
that  light,  since  the  circumstance  that  we  cannot 
melt  them  arises  from  the  imperfection  of 
our  methods  for  causing  fusion.  Every  year 
iees  improvements  in  that  connexion,  and  since 
the  employment  of  the  electric  furnace  the 
vast  majority  of  so-called  infusible  substances 
have  had  to  succumb  to  its  influence.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are 
altogether  justified  in  abolishing  the  term 
“ refractory,”  and  it  is  convenient  to  retain  it  for 
substances  that  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  fusion. 
Foremost  amongst  these  are  the  divers  kinds  of 
fire-clay,  from  which  fire-bricks,  common  crucibles, 
and  the  linings  of  many  furnaces  are  made.  The 
kind  of  refractory  material  used  in  any  particular 
case  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  operation  to  be 
performed.  Pure  quartzose  sand  is  a highly 
refractory  substance,  and  it  is  used  either  alone 
as  a lining  for  the  beds  of  reverberatory  furnaces, 
or  mixed  with  fire-clay.  Alumina  is  equally 
infusible,  but  possesses  the  additional  advantage 
of  not  combining  with  bases,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances. Even  where  it  does  combine,  and  the 
lining  is  thereby  injured,  the  aluminates  are  not  so 
fusible  as  the  silicates  formed  when  quartzose 
matter  is  used.  The  infusible  properties  possessed 
by  lime  and  magnesia  are  utilised,  to  some  extent, 
m furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  These 
substances  are  very  basic,  and  naturally  form 
fusible  compounds  with  acids,  such  as  are  usually 
found  in  many  ores.  The  blocks  for  lining  fur- 
naces, made  from  lime  and  magnesia,  are  termed 
basic  bricks.  Fire-clay  is  a natural  substance 
impounded,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  minerals 
ind  other  matters  just  alluded  to.  It  is  a hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  containing  lime,  magnesia, 
iron,  &c.,  but  these  latter  must  not  be  present  in 
sufficient  proportions  to  cause  them  to  assume 
nuxing  properties.  In  addition  to  vessels  made 
0 fire-clay,  the  metallurgist  uses  crucibles  of 
platinum  and  other  bodies. 

. Certain  substances  pass  from  the  solid  to  the 
iquid  state  without  showing  any  definite  melting- 
3omt;  iron,  for  example,  becomes  gradually 
'Otter  and  softer  when  heated,  and  passes  by  im- 


* Atkinson, 
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perceptible  gradations  from  a solid  to  a liquid. 
This  intermediate  condition  is  called  “vitreous 
fusion,”  and  the  melting-point  is  calculated  from 
the  lowest  temperature  at  which  perceptible 
softening  occurs. 

To  return  to  the  subject  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  it  may  be  noted 
that  Lord  Kelvin  and  others  have  deduced  from 
the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  that  with  an 
increased  pressure  the  melting-point  of  a body 
must  be  raised.  All  bodies  which  expand  on 
passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  condition 
have  to  perform  external  work  in  doing  so,  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  amount  of  this 
work  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected.  If 
the  external  pressure  be  increased,  however,  the 
power  of  overcoming  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  an 
increase  of  active  work  on  the  part  of  the  mole- 
cules. This  may  be  brought  about  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  fusion  being  increased.  To  accomplish 
union  between  two  substances  through  the 
medium  of  pressure,  it  follows  that  on  the  pres- 
sure being  applied  the  point  of  fusion  is  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted, 
so  that  although  a considerable  amount  of  heat  is 
generated  in  the  substance  compressed,  by  the 
process,  the  melting-point  being  increased  pro 
raid,  the  time  would  never  arrive  when  by  the 
mere  act  of  compression  the  substance  could  be 
melted.  It  is  conceivable  that  a metal  could  thus 
be  raised  far  above  its  point  of  fusion,  and  yet 
remain  in  the  solid  state.  If  the  pressure  were 
removed  very  slowly  the  substance  compressed 
might  return  to  normal  atmospheric  conditions 
without  having  been  melted.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pressure  were  suddenly  removed,  the 
substance  would  tend  to  flash  into  a molten  state. 

The  question  presented  in  uniting  two  sub- 
stances so  as  to  form  a metallic  alloy  by  pressure 
is  whether  the  union  is  brought  about  by  the 
substances  being  melted  (1)  during  the  act  of  com 
pression  by  the  heat  generated  ; or  (2)  after  the 
pressure  is  more  or  less  suddenly  removed  ; or 
whether  the  alloy  is  formed  by  (3)  a purely 
mechanical  means  by  being  rendered  intimately 
compact  by  the  mere  act  of  compression.  We  do 
not  see  how  the  union  could  physically  be  formed 
by  the  first  process  alluded  to,  but  both  the  others 
may  possibly  do  the  work,  though  we  have 
slightly  anticipated  by  stating  that  “ the  union  is 
effected  much  below  the  melting-point  of  the 
metals  concerned  ” — thereby  implying  that  fusion 
does  not  take  place.  We  know  that  the  point  is 
a disputable  one,  but  we  are  fortified  in  our  posi- 
tion by  the  results  of  the  researches  of  more  than 
one  Continental  metallurgist. 

The  union  of  substances  by  pressure  has  been 
investigated  in  great  detail  by  Professor  Spring, 
of  Liege,*  and  the  results  obtained  are  admirably- 
summarised  by  Mr.  Hiorns,  of  Birmingham.!  He 
produced  alloys  by  strongly  compressing  powders 
of  the  constituent  metals.  The  powders  were 
placed  under  a short  cylinder  of  steel  in  the 
cavity  of  a steel  block  divided  vertically,  held 
together  by  a collar,  and  placed  in  a chamber 
made  of  gun-metal,  which  may  be  rendered 
vacuous.  The  pressure  was  applied  to  a cylin- 
drical rod  passing  through  a stuffing-box.  Under 
a pressure  of  about  2,000  atmospheres  lead 
filings  were  made  into  a solid  block,  and  at 
5,000  the  metal  was  made  to  flow  readily,  like  a 
liquid.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
compression  required  to  unite  the  powders  of  the 
respective  metals  mentioned  : — 


Union  of  Metallic  Powders  by  Pressure. 
Lead 
Tin 


Zinc 

Antimony 
Aluminium 
Bismuth 
Copper 
Lead  flow: 
Tin 


unites  at  13  tons  per  square  inch. 
19 


38 
38 
38 
38 
33 
s at  33 
47 


The  property  of  metals  flowing  under  the 
influence  of  pressure  is  largely  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  the  industrial  arts.  Lead  pipes, 
for  instance,  may  thus  be  made ; electric 
cables  for  certain  purposes  are  sheathed 
vith  the  same  metal  by  this  means.  Although 
this  property  is  important  enough,  in  a 
commercial  sense,  we  think  its  teachings  as 
to  the  composition,  or  structure,  assumed  by 
metal  under  the  conditions  named  are  of  the 
highest  practical  value.  This  structure  has  been 
little  investigated,  and  it  is  with  the  special 
object  of  calling  attention  to  its  importance  that 


“Bull.  l'Acad.  de  Belgique,"  2r  series,  vol.  XLV. 
(1878)  ; id.  vol.  XLIX.  (1880) ; “ Bull.  Soc.  Cbim.,’’  Paris, 
vol.  XLI.  (1884). 

t “ Mixed  Metals,”  1890,  pp.  72-74. 


we  have  entered  so  much  into  detail  concerning 
the  formation  of  alloys  by  pressure. 

When  molten  metals  cool,  the  majority 
(if  not  all)  have  crystal  or  granular  aggregates- 
formed  within  them.  This  crystalline  structure 
may  or  may  not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
in  any  case,  on  its  mode  of  development, 
the  value  of  the  metal  for  structural  purposes- 
largely  depends.  If  we  could  in  all  cases  control 
the  formation  of  this  structure,  and  especially 
if  we  could  direct  the  orientation  of  the 
incipient  crystals  involved,  we  could  vastly 
increase  the  strength  and  lasting  properties  of 
several  metals  used  in  building.  We  can. 
do  this  with  some  metals  and  alloys  to  a certain 
extent,  but  we  are  yet  on  the  threshold  of  the 
subject,  and  it  is  too  early  to  dogmatise.  Pro- 
bably no  property  possessed  by  metals  is  being 
more  actively  investigated  at  the  present  time  than  is 
that  of  structure,  due  to  divers  influences  and  under 
set  conditions.  Certainly,  none  of  the  attributes- 
of  artificial  metals  is  more  important  from  a prac- 
tical point  of  view.  The  so-called  “fibre”  of 
metals,  although  it  can  be  induced  in  direction  in 
several  instances,  will,  in  future,  be  entirely 
understood  and  controlled.  The  problem  of 
brittleness  will  also  be  solved.  In  the  meantime 
we  may  draw  the  student’s  attention  to  the  more 
salient  laws  that  may  be  demonstrated  to  govern 
the  crystallisation  of  molten  matter,  and  it  will 
be  convenient  to  do  so  by  referring  to  the  results 
of  experiments. 

In  order  that  the  particles  of  a definite 
chemical  compound  may  disengage  themselves 
from  other  matter,  and  arrange  themselves  to 
form  a crystal,  several  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled : — 

a.  During  the  process  of  solidification,  the  con- 
stituent particles  must  have  freedom  of  transla- 
tion towards  each  other,  so  that,  under  the 
influence  of  the  mutual  actions,  their  centres  may 
take  definite  relative  positions. 

b.  Also,  the  constituent  particles  must  have 
freedom  of  rotation,  so  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  mutual  actions,  their  similar  parts  may  take 
definite  orientations. 

c.  The  requisite  length  of  time  must  be  allowed 
for  the  completion  of  these  operations. 

In  order  that  a crystal  may  continue  to  grow,  it 
must  be  enveloped  in  or  be  sufficiently  near  to- 
particles  of  appropriate  material  which  are  situated 
in  the  conditions  enumerated  above  in  paragraphs 
a and  b ; these  particles  must  be  allowed  sufficient 
time  to  reach  the  crystal  and  to  fall  into  position,, 
and  they  must  be  of  such  a nature  as  that  they 
can  pass  to  the  solid  state.  All  these  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled  when  a substance  is  fused  and 
permitted  to  slowly  cool  to  a temperature  below 
that  of  solidification,  if  a thoroughly  crystalline- 
structure  is  to  be  set  up  therein.  But  if  the 
substance  be  suffered  to  cool  rapidly , certain  of  the 
requisite  conditions  are  absent.  Inter  alia  a 
sufficient  amount  of  time  is  not  allowed.  The 
result  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  molten  material 
assumes  an  amorphous  aspect,  with,  perhaps,  a. 
number  of  crystallites,  skeleton  crystals,  or 
incipient  crystals — all  of  them  microscopic  in  size 
— developed  throughout.  The  student  will  readily 
understand  that  such  a material  cannot  possess 
the  same  physical  attributes  as  the  same  substance 
would  do  had  it  (if  possible)  been  cooled  in  such 
a manner  as  that  a really  crystalline  structure  had 
been  developed. 

Professors  Bloxam  and  Huntington,  in  their 
work  on  “Metals”  (p.  155),  remark  that  the 
more  gradually  molten  cast-iron  is  allowed  to  cool 
the  larger  will  be  the  crystalline  structure  de- 
veloped on  solidification,  from  which  it  follows- 
that  the  metal  near  the  surface  of  a casting  will 
be  much  finer  in  grain  than  that  at  the  centre.  In 
large  castings,  where,  owing  to  the  thickness  and 
the  mass  of  metal,  the  centre  must  of  necessity- 
cool  slowly,  the  effect  of  the  difference  in  the 
crystalline  structure  is  of  considerable  importance, 
as  it  materially  affects  the  strength  of  the  casting. 
We  cannot,  however,  altogether  endorse  the  same 
authors’  statement  that  “when  any  substance 
crystallises,  the  crystallisation  always  takes  place- 
at  right-angles  to  the  surfaces  at  which  cooling, 
or  heating,  takes  place ; in  other  words,  the- 
crystals  will  be  formed  so  that  their  principal 
axes  will  be  at  right-angles  to  the  surfaces  bound- 
ing the  mass.  ” This  is  perfectly  true  with  iron  and 
a few  other  metals,  but  it  does  not  hold  good 
for  every  substance.  The  practical  importance 
of  the  matter  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  remarks.  If  a square  bar  be  cast  and 
cooled  uniformly  in  all  directions,  there  will, 
according  to  the  foregoing  rule,  be  regions  in 
which  the  long  crystals  springing  from  adjacent 
sides  will  meet.  The  line  of  junction  must  of 
necessity  be  a line  of  weakness.  If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  bar  be  cast  round,  using  the  same 
metal,  the  prismatic  crjstals  springing  from  the 
sides  meet  together  in  the  centre,  and  no  line  of 
special  weakness  results.  The  structure  of  certain 
metals  is  materially  modified  on  their  being  passed 
between  rolls,  or  drawn  out,  but  we  will  not 
enter  into  that  at  present. 

The  process  of  fusing  metals  causes  them  to 
assume  different  colours  in  the  furnace,  which 
property  has  been  used  to  determine  the  degree  of 
temperature  arrived  at  in  successive  stages  of  the 
operation.  Pouillet  has  devised  the  following 
scheme : — 

Incipient  red  heat  corresponds  to  5250  C. 


Dull  red  ,,  700 

Incipient  cherry  red  ,,  800 

Cherry  red  , , 900 

Clear  cherry  red  ,,  1,000 

Deep  Orange  ,,  1,100 

Clear  Orange  t ,,  1,200 

White  ,,  1.300 

Bright  White  ,,  1,400 

Dazzling  White  ,,  1,500 


The  temperature  calculated  by  this  means  is 
of  necessity  very  approximate ; the  pyrometer 
must  be  employed  to  obtain  more  accurate 
results. 

Alloys  are  generally  more  fusible  than  any 
of  the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed  ; for 
example,  an  alloy  of  five  parts  tin  to  one  of 
lead,  fuses  at  1940  C.  Steel  melts  at  a lower 
temperature  than  iron,  though  it  contains  carbon, 
which  latter  is  highly  refractory.  An  application 
of  this  property  is  met  with  in  the  case  of  fluxes, 
substances  which,  when  added  to  an  ore,  help 
the  reduction  of  the  ore  to  the  metallic  state, 
and  promote  the  agglomeration  of  the  individual 
particles  with  the  formation  of  a mass  of  metal, 
or  regulus. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Chukcii,  East  Layton,  Yorks.— On 
Thursday,  September  19,  this  church  was  opened, 
the  dedication  ceremony  being  performed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Richmond.  The  general  style  is  Late 
Tudor,  with  elaborate  mouldings  and  other  details 
in  the  style  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
and  Henry  VII.  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
east  gable  end  contains  a five-light  window,  and 
the  west  a four-light.  The  tower  is  iurnished 
with  a three-light  window  on  each  face,  with 
octagon  buttresses  at  the  angles,  surmounted  by 
ogee-headed  canopies.  All  the  windows  have 
richly-moulded  jambs,  arches,  mullions,  and 
tracery,  and  the  doorways  correspond.  Internally 
the  walls  are  lined  with  finely-dressed  stone,  the 
windows  and  doors  having  small  pillars  in  the 
moulded  jambs.  The  four  piers  and  arches  of  the 
tower  are  also  deeply  moulded.  Mr.  Ebner,  of 
London,  supplied  the  marble  mosaic  for  the  floor ; 
Messrs.  Hart,  Peard,  &Co.,  Birmingham,  the  iron- 
work; and  Messrs.  Richardson  & Co.,  Darlington, 
the  heating  apparatus.  The  stone  used  was  from 
the  neighbouring  Forcett  quarry,  and  the  roof 
is  covered  with  brown  Welsh  tiles.  Mr.  Dodds,  of 
Gilling,  was  mason,  and  acted  as  clerk  of  works, 
the  architect  being  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Dar- 
lington. 

New  Academy,  Dumfries,  N.B.— The  school 
board  of  Dumfries  have  undertaken  the  erection  of 
a.  new  academy,  the  accepted  estimates  for  which 
amount  to  about  12,000/.,  and  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  on  Saturday,  the  21st  inst.  The  contractors 
for  the  masonry  and  joinery  work  are  Messrs. 
Houston  & Robinson,  and  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  re- 
spectively. The  architect  is  Mr.  Frank  Carruthers, 
of  Dumfries  and  Lockerbie. 

St.  Mark's  Church,  J arrow.— The  church 
recently  erected  in  Salem-street,  Jarrow,  was  opened 
on  the  21st  inst.  It  has  been  designed  to  accommo- 
date 300  persons,  including  choir,  the  nave  seating 
276  and  the  chancel  24.  The  style  is  Late  Gothic, 
the  doors  and  windows  being  of  simple  character. 
The  nave  and  chancel  are  divided  by  a four- 
centred  arch  in  stone.  The  vestries  on  the  north 
side  comprise  a room  on  the  ground  floor  for  the 
choir,  with  a clergy  vestry  over.  The  materials 
employed  are  Hebbum  stone,  the  roofs,  which  are 
of  open  timber  on  the  inside,  being  covered  on  the 
exterior  with  green  Westmorland  slates.  The 
heating  is  by  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure  system, 
fitted  by  Messrs.  Walker  & Son,  of  Newcastle.  The 
windows  have  been  glazed  by  the  Gateshead  Stained 
Glass  Company.  The  general  contractor  was  Mr. 
Stewart  Craig,  of  Jarrow,  the  contract  price  for  the 
work  being  2,000/.,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  building 
will  be  about  2,500/.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Armstrong  & Knowles,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Free  Church,  Muthill,  N.B.— On  Saturday 
last,  the  21st  inst.,  the  memorial  stone  of  the  Free 
Church  in  course  of  erection  at  Muthill.  Perthshire, 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.  The  edifice 
is  described  by  the  Scotsman  as  French  Gothic  in 
style.  The  principal  front  is  towards  Drummond- 
street,  and  shows  a large  buttressed  gable  with  a 
traceried  window  and  central  arched  and  recessed 
doorway.  On  either  side  of  the  latter,  are  double- 


arched windows  to  the  vestibule  and  cloak-room. 

A tower  is  placed  at  the  west  corner  in  a line  with 
the  front  gable  of  the  church,  having  a battlement 
course  at  the  top  of  the  masonry,  and  finished  with 
a slated  spire.  A gallery  is  arranged  over  the  vesti- 
bule, and  sittings  have  been  provided  in  the  church 
for  from  400  to  500  persons.  A hall  is  arranged  at 
the  south  end.  The  plans  are  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Ewing, 
architect,  Crieff,  and  the  total  cost  is  expected  to  be 
about  ,£2,000. 

School  Buildings,  Gloucester.  — Large 
schools  have  recently  been  erected  in  the  Linden-road, 
for  the  Gloucester  School  Board,  and  were  opened 
on  the  16th  inst.  A special  feature  in  the  buildings 
is  the  system  ot  ventilation  adopted,  which  may  be 
described  as  follows  : — The  buildings  as  a whole  will 
be  warmed  by  a low-pressure  hot-water  service  with 
coils  and  radiators  in  the  several  rooms  and 
corridors.  The  ventilation  of  the  class-rooms, 
cloak-rooms,  &c.,  will  be  effected  by  inlets  for 
external  fresh  air  at  the  backs  of  the  hot-water 
coils,  and  foul-air  flues,  carried  underground  to 
the  base  of  the  ventilating  tower.  The  latter  is 
3 ft.  6 in.  square  inside,  and  within  this  is  a cast- 
iron  smoke-flue  15  in.  diameter,  to  convey  the 
smoke  from  the  hot-water  boiler  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  whilst  the  heat  of  the  smoke-flue  will  form  a 
vacuum  to  draw  the  foul  air  to  the  louvred 
openings  near  the  top  of  the  tower.  For  summer 
ventilation  a small  stove  is  provided  to  warm  the 
smoke-flue  for  the  same  purpose.  This  work  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of  Trow- 
bridge. The  central  hall  and  infants'  department 
are  ventilated  by  similar  inlets  to  those  just 
described,  with  Boyle's  air-pump  roof  ventilators. 
The  buildings  are  constructed  of  Severn-side  bricks 
faced  externally  with  plastic  pressed  bricks,  and 
terra  - cotta  from  the  Wilderness  works,  near 
Mitcbeldean,  whilst  the  roof  of  the  central  hall, 
infants’  department,  and  front  buildings  are  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
Gurney  Brothers,  of  Gloucester,  and  the  architect 
Mr.  M.  H.  Medland. 

New  Church,  Glasgow. — The  memorial-stone 
of  the  building  to  be  known  as  Langside  Free 
Church  was  laid  on  Saturday  last,  the  21st  inst. 
In  reality  it  is  to  comprise  a vestry,  sessions-house, 
a ladies'  parlour,  kitchen,  a large  class-room,  and  a 
public-hall,  besides  the  church  accommodation. 
The  Scotsman  states  that  it  is  to  cost  10,000/.,  and 
is  designed  in  the  Grreco-Roman  style,  with  modern 
adaptations.  The  main  entrance  to  the  church  has 
a massive  doorway  divided  into  three  compartments 
by  pilasters  and  imposts,  over  which  is  a moulded 
cornice.  Surmounting  the  entrance  is  an  Ionic 
portico,  composed  of  six  columns  supporting  an 
entablature  and  pediment  of  a simple  character. 
Ascending  a flight  of  broad  steps,  balanced  with 
die  walls  and  pedestals  for  ornamental  lamps,  the 
main  entrance  gives  access  to  the  vestibule,  which  is 
lighted  from  the  roof  under  the  portico.  On  either 
side  are  circular  staircases  leading  to  the  galleries. 
The  sittings  are  planned  like  an  amphitheatre,  the 
pews  radiating  from  a centre  and  the  floor  sloped  all 
round.  The  organ  recess  is  situated  behind  the 
pulpit-platform,  and  in  front  of  the  latter  accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  the  choir.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Alexander  Skirking. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Leeds.  — A 
chapel  recently  erected  in  Cardigan-road,  Leeds,  was 
opened  last  week.  It  is  built  in  the  thirteenth-cen- 
tury English  Gothic  style,  of  Burley  pitch-faced 
stone  with  Horsforth  stone  dressings,  covered 
with  Bangor  slates  ; the  windows  are  glazed  with 
cathedral  glass  in  leaded  lights.  The  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  stone  arcading,  and  the  roofs 
covering  both  are  open-timbered  and  boarded.  The 
minister’s  vestry,  heating  chamber,  &c.,  are  under 
the  choir  in  the  apse  at  the  south  end.  The  chapel 
is  ventilated  by  numerous  inlets,  the  foul  air  being 
extracted  by  a large  slated  wood  ventilator  on  the 
ridge  of  the  nave  roof.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was 
about  2,200/.  The  principal  contractors  were 
Messrs.  G.  Nettleton  & Sons,  masons,  Roundhay ; 
Messrs.  H.  Atkinson  & Sons,  joiners,  Carlton-hill ; 
Mr.  J.  Season,  slater,  Hunslet  New-road  ; and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Haddock,  plasterer,  Harebills-road.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Howdill  & Howdill,  of 
Albion-street,  Leeds. 

Concert  Hall,  Blackheath.  — This  hall, 
which  is  being  erected  by  the  Blackheath  Concert 
Hall  Company,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
and  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  opened  in  the  course 
of  next  month.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
decorated  with  Gesso  Duro  work  executed  by  Mr. 
Scale,  sculptor,  and  is  faced  with  pressed  bricks 
and  terra-cotta  dressings.  There  are  two  approaches. 
On  passing  through  the  main  entrance  is  a lofty 
hall,  on  either  side  of  which  are  the  secretary's  office 
and  other  rooms.  The  main  hall  itself,  which  from 
the  lower  end  to  the  proscenium  arch  is  94  ft.  in 
length  and  58  ft.  in  width,  is  a lofty  building,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  provided  with  seven 
exits,  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
London  County  Council.  The  floor  is  constructed 
for  dancing  purposes,  is  tongued  and  laid  on  concrete, 
and  the  roof  is  panelled  with  elabora'e  Goloach 
moulding.  The  stage,  which  is  29  ft.  in  depth,  and 
has  a drop  of  one  in  fifteen,  is  specially  adapted  for 
operatic  and'orchestral  work.  For  recitals  and  enter- 
tainments of  a like  character  a removable  platform 
will  be  affixed,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  levelling 


up  the  stage.  The  main  hall  will  accommodate  ; 
1,000  persons,  and  over  200  can  find  seating-room 
on  the  stage.  Ample  exits  in  case  of  fire  are  pro-  : 
vided  by  seven  doors  in  the  main  hall.  The 
whole  building  will  be  warmed  by  a powerful  heating 
apparatus.  The  artistes’  rooms  are  immediately 
under  the  stage.  Turning  from  the  main  hall  there 
is  on  the  same  floor  a smaller  room  for  meetings,  &c.  : 
Upstairs  is  a small  hall,  laid  with  a dancing  and 
fireproof  floor,  which  will  be  provided  with  a movable 
stage,  20  ft.  by  10  ft.  This  room,  which  is  said  to  hold  1 
upwards  of  300  people,  is  built  for  minor  entertain-  1 
ments.  At  the  left  side  of  the  main  hall  it  has  been  1 
decided  to  erect,  early  in  the  new  year,  a building  for  1 
the  sole  use  of  the  Blackheath  Conservatoire  of : 
Music.  Mr.  J.  O.  Richardson,  of  Peckham,  is  the 
builder,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Edmeston  & I 
Gabriel. 

Asylum,  Hawkhead,  Govan,  N B.— On  the  < 
18th  inst.  the  asylum  buildings  recently  erected  for  1 
the  Govan  district  at  Hawkhead  were  opened.  1 
The  whole  scheme,  however,  is  not  yet  complete. 
The  asylum  proper  is  practically  finished,  but  the  1 
hospital  and  other  buildings  are  in  course  of  1 
erection  ; it  is  anticipated  that  these  latter  will  be  < 
completed  in  about  eighteen  months.  The  Glasgow, . 
Herald  states  that  the  asylum  consists  of  tour  1 
blocks,  two  of  which  will  accommodate  140  male  < 
and  two  140  female  patients.  Dividing  the 
male  and  female  patients'  blocks  is  a set  ies  of  > 
buildings,  comprising  the  administrative  de-  ; 
partment,  consisting  of  dining  - hall,  kitchen,  1 
attendants'  dining-rooms,  &c.,  and  general  store  1 
on  the  ground  floor  ; and  on  the  upper  floor  a ; 
spacious  recreation-hall,  with  large  stage  and  pro-  1 
perty-rooms.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  general  1 
store  is  the  official  block.  East  of  the  asylum  the  t 
hospital,  which  will  have  accommodation  for  14 * 
patients,  is  situated,  aud  will  comprise  blocks  for « 
the  treatment  of  recent  and  acute  cases,  infectious 
diseases,  and  sick  and  infirm  cases  respectively. 
Separating  the  portions  for  the  male  and  female  1 
patients  respectively  is  a central  building,  comprising  1 
entrance  hall,  waiting-rooms,  observation  depart- . 
ments,  offices,  and  surgery,  with  administrative  1 
offices  behind,  and  a large  dining-hall  for  the  use  of  > 
the  patients.  Some  distance  from  the  wing  tor  1 
females  are  the  laundries,  whilst  the  workshops  1 
will  be  close  to  the  side  for  males.  The  house  >1 
of  the  medical  superintendent  close  by  is  esti- : 
mated  to  cost  about  2,000/.  On  the  west  • 
boundary  of  the  grounds  are  the  farm  buildings,  ; 
with  a house  attached,  which  contains  additional  i 
room  for  seven  patients,  with  day -room  and; 
dormitory.  The  present  buildings  will  have' 
accommodation  for  431  patients,  but  provision  has  1 
been  made  for  future  extensions,  which  will  enable  l 
the  number  to  be  increased  to  761.  The  heating  of : 
the  whole  establishment  will  be  by  steam  on  the  1 
low-pressure  system.  Particular  attention  has  been  1 
paid  to  the  ventilation.  The  total  cost  of  the  asylum  1 
is  estimated  at  141,611/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  t 
Malcolm  Stark,  of  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Balsall  Heath,  i 
Birmingham.— The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  \ 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  1 
which  is  being  erected  in  George-street,  Balsall  I 
Heath,  was  laid  on  the  12th  inst.  The  building  is  i 
designed  in  the  Early  English  style.  The  contractors  t 
are  Messrs.  Harley  Sc  Sons,  and  the  estimated  cost ; 
is  3,500/.  Mr.  A.  H.  Vicars,  Strand,  London,  is  1 
the  architect. 

Upton  Asylum,  Cheshire.  — At  a recent  1 
meeting  of  the  Cheshire  County  Council  a propo- : 
sition  for  the  extension  of  the  asylum  was  discussed.  : 
The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  e 
had  directed  the  attention  of  the  architects  to  ascer-  1 
tain  whether  any  reduction  could  be  made  in  the  1 
estimates,  and  the  effect  was  a considerable  reduc-  ( 
tion,  amounting  for  the  present  to  9,059/. , which  : 
reduced  the  builder's  tender  from  79,500/.  to  1 
70,441/.  Alluding  to  the  discrepancy  in  the  archi- 1 
tects'  estimates  for  the  work  and  the  lowest  tender  1 
sent  in  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Son,  of  Liverpool,  some  t 
time  ago,  the  Chairman  said  that  Messrs.  Grayson  : 
& Ould,  the  architects,  of  Liverpool,  had  submitted  i 
their  list  of  reductions  as  follows -.—Reduce  size  of 
water-tower,  1,800/.;  common  bricks  in  lieu  < 
of  Ruabon  wire-cut  facing-bricks,  829/.  ; less : 
cost  of  glazed  bricks  as  between  first  and  1 
second  quality,  339 /.  ; bakery,  less  fittings,  > 
171/.  ; saving  in  grates  and  chimney-pieces,  509/.  ; l 
sundries,  407/.  ; less  cost  of  fireproof  flooring,  wood- ' 
block  paving,  &c.,  1.560/.  ; portion  of  provision  of 
brickwork,  500/.  ; brick  coping  to  flats,  brick  i 
cornices  to  chimneys  in  lieu  of  stone  and  less  stone- : 
work  administrative  block,  carving  corbels  dining-  • 
hall,  640/.  ; omit  sash  locks  to  windows  and  less  1 
cost  of  ironmongery,  414/.  ; dado  framing,  oma-i 
mental  ceiling  committee-room,  dado  rail,  &c..: 
corridors  and  dining-room,  and  covering  main  pipes  [ 
with  non-conducting  material,  657/.  ; less  cost  of 
baths,  2C0 /. : less  cost  of  heating  and  ventilation,  ( 
1.033/.— total,  9.°59^.  The  architects  stated  that,  as 
they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  Messrs,  s 
Jones  Sc  Son's  priced  quantities,  they  were  in  a posj-  c 
tion  to  state  positively  that  the  rise  in  wages,  which  1 
had  taken  place  within  the  last  two  years,  together: 
with  the  probabilities  of  a further  increase  during  the 
progress  of  the  contract,  largely  accounted  for  the 
difference  between  their  tender  and  the  original  1 
estimate. 
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SANITAR  YAND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Cheddington  Sewerage. — The  Linslade  Rural 
District  Council  has  appointed  Mr.  H.  Bertram 
Nichols,  C.E  , of  Birmingham,  to  prepare  a report 
on  the  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  of  the  parish 
of  Cheddington. 

Water  Supply,  Malvern  Link. — The  Link 
District  Council  have  at  length  decided  to  adopt  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  for  supplying 
the  neighbourhood  with  water.  At  a public  meeting 
held  last  week  it  was  resolved  that  a Bill  be  pro- 
moted in  the  ensuing  session  to  extend  the  district 
of  the  Malvern  Link  Urban  District  Council  so  as 
to  include  a portion  of  the  Parish  of  Cradley,  in  the 
County  of  Hereford,  and  for  the  construction  and 
ihaintenance  of  works  for  the  supply  of  water  within 
the  Malvern  Link  Urban  District,  and  within  such 
other  parishes  and  places  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Bill,  and  for  other  purposes.  Briefly,  the 
Engineer's  scheme  comprises  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir  at  West  Malvern  (which  is  in  the  Link 
district)  in  a natural  basin  into  which  the  water 
from  rainfall  and  springs  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Malvern  Hills  will  be  drained  by  means  of  catch- 
water  drains,  &c.,  and  the  supply  given  to  the  Link 
Urban  District  by  gravitation.  The  portion  of 
Cradley  to  be  taken  into  the  district  lies  between 
two  portions  of  the  Link  district.  Tne  proposed 
reservoir  is  to  hold  thirty  million  gallons — giving  a 
supply  of  twenty  gallons  per  head  for  a period  of 
200  days.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  construction 
of  the  works,  contingencies,  land,  Parliamentary 
and  other  expenses,  is  36,095/. 

Sewerage  Works,  King's  Norton.— The  in- 
auguration of  the  system  of  sewerage  works  which 
have  been  in  hand  for  several  years  past  at  Lifford, 
near  King's  Norton,  took  place  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
24th  inst.  The  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette  says 
that,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  undertaking  the 
chairman  of  the  Rural  District  Council  remarked 
that,  to  convey  the  sewage  from  recently-developed 
portions  of  their  district  over  a hilly  country,  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  decided  to  adopt  Mr. 
Godfrey's  plan  by  utilising  compressed  air.  By  this 
method  of  lifting,  one  set  of  engines  actuated  the 
sewage  at  any  number  of  points,  and  instead  of 
several  pumping-stations  scattered  over  the  district 
one  central  station  supplied  all  the  power  required. 

1 From  the  central  station  at  Lifford  compressed  air 
was  sent  through  a 3-in.  main  for  a distance  of  nearly 
i2,ooo  yards  to  Ejector  Station  No.  x,  in  which  were 
placed  two  ejectors  of  100  gallons  capacity. 
Either  of  these  could  be  worked  separately  or 
together.  As  soon  as  one  was  full  of  sewage 
an  automatic  arrangement  liberated  the  com- 
pressed air  at  a pressure  of  40  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
and  as  soon  as  the  valve  opened,  the  sewage  was 
lifted  through  a 6-in.  main  rising  to  a vertical 
height  ot  80  ft.  to  a manhole,  from  which  it 
fell  by  gravitation  to  Ejector  Station  No.  2,  where 
another  pair  of  ejectors  were  placed  of  150  gallons 
capacity.  These  ejectors  received  not  only  the 
sewage  from  Station  No.  1,  but  all  that  which 
flowed  by  gravitation  from  Middleton  Hall-road, 
Camp-lane,  and  the  village  of  King's  Norton. 
From  these  ejectors  the  sewage  was  discharged 
through  an  8-in.  main  up  a vertical  lift  of  30  ft. 
into  the  tanks.  The  ejectors  would  discharge 
600  gallons  per  minute  when  worked  continu- 
ously, or  forty  gallons  per  head  per  day  from  a 
population  of  21,600  persons.  The  village  of  King’s 
Norton  and  Middleton  Hall-road  contained  1,600 
persons,  while  on  the  extension  area  341  houses  had 
been  approved  within  the  last  four  years,  making  a 
total  population  of  about  4,000,  so  that  the  plant 
put  down  was  ample  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
icrude  sewage  would  be  treated  with  lime,  alum,  &c., 
to  precipitate  the  suspended  matter.  Then  the 
(effluent  would  be  subjected  to  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
1 a germicide  to  make  it  sterile,  after  which  it  would 
jfilter  through  Thwaite's  filters  and  pass  into  the 
(stream.  Messrs.  Hope  had  undertaken  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sewage.  The  contractors  for  the  sewers 
land  buildings  were  Messrs.  Currall&  Lewis  ; for  the 
machinery,  Messrs.  Hughes  & Lancaster;  for  the 
. boilers,  Mr.  E.  Danks.  The  scheme  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  Engineer  to  the  Council,  and 
the  execution  of  the  works  had  been  in  charge  of 
,Mr.  J.  H.  Webb,  Assistant-Surveyor. 

The  Sanitation  of  Bishop  Auckland.— A 
: Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Bishop 
; Auckland  on  the  12th  inst.,  by  Dr.  R.  Deane 
:Sweeting  on  the  question  of  the  application  by 
the  County  Council  to  the  Board  for  the  issue  of  an 
iorder  under  Section  42  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
-1875,  requiring  the  Rural  District  Council  of  Auck- 
land to  undertake  the  cleansing  of  ashpits  and 
scavenging  of  several  important  townships  in  the 
1 district.  Dr.  Hill,  the  county  medical  officer, 

: attended,  and  submitted  evidence  in  support  of  the 
1 order,  quoting  freely  from  his  reports  to  the  County 
Council  on  the  unsatisfactory  scavenging  arrange- 
ments. There  was  a large  attendance  at  the  inquiry, 
and  the  order  was  opposed  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
‘townships — particularly  Crook  and  Billy-row,  and 
places  where  colliery  companies  at  present  carry  out 
! the  scavenging  in  regard  to  the  workmen’s  houses. 
Mr.  Adams,  clerk  to  the  Rural  District  Council, 
said  their  contention  was  that  they  had  only  been 
in  office  about  nine  months,  and  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  carry  out  the  work  they  considered  neces- 


sary. Their  medical  officers  supported  the  order, 
but  these  gentlemen  did  not  know  the  necessities  of 
the  various  districts  so  well  as  those  living  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  who  were  opposed  to  the 
order.  Dr.  Hill,  in  reply,  remarked  that  the  object 
of  the  County  Council  in  this  matter  was  solely  that 
of  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
district,  which  he  considered  was  not  in  a satis- 
factory state. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Greatford  Church,  Lincs.— A three-light  win- 
dow in  this  Parish  Church  has  just  been  filled  with 
painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  Brothers,  of 
Newman-street,  London,  W.’,  each  light  contain- 
ing a single  figure  of  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
James  respectively,  with  representations  of  angels 
in  the  tracery.  A peculiar  feature  in  this  window, 
is  the  canopy-work  of  a very  late  character  to  suit 
the  architecture  of  the  window,  which  is  square- 
headed. 

Window,  Parish  Church,  Wrexham.— The 
large  west  window  of  this  church  has  recently  been 
embellished  with  stained  glass  as  a memorial  to 
officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  who 
have  fallen  in  divers  battles  in  which  the  regiment 
has  been  engaged.  The  Bristol  Times  states  that 
it  is  a fifteenth-century  window  and  is  divided  into 
five  long  lights  up  to  the  springing  of  its  arch, 
above  which  are  ten  smaller  tracery  lights  in  three 
tiers.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  lights  are 
full-size  figures  of  St.  Deiniol  of  Bangor,  St. 
Michael,  St.  David  of  Wales,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  and  St.  Giles.  Beneath  these,  in  relation  to 
the  figures  above,  are  subsidiary  subjects  illustrative 
of  the  meeting  of  St.  Deiniol  and  St.  Augustine ; 
St.  Michael  with  his  warrior  angels  ; the 
preaching  of  St.  David ; the  Black  Prince  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers  ; St.  Giles  with  the  hind  seeking 
refuge  with  the  saint  from  the  royal  hunters. 
These  lights  are  richly  canopied  to  agree  with 
the  style  of  the  window.  In  the  tracery-openings 
are  introduced  twenty-four  smaller  figures  of  saints 
especially  connected  with  Wales.  At  the  apex 
of  the  window  the  badge  of  the  regiment  is  re- 
presented. At  the  base  of  all.  in  gold  mosaic,  runs 
a suitable  dedicatory  inscription.  The  names  of 
the  regiment's  battles,  viz  , Blenheim,  in  Egypt,  in 
the  Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Alma,  and  Lucknow  are 
also  introduced.  The  work  is  rich  in  detail 
and  colour,  and  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — Owing  to  a serious  accident  which  has 
recently  taken  place  near  the  Pont  de  l'Europe,  the 
company  of  the  Chemins  de  Fer  de  l'Ouest  have 
decided  to  pull  down  the  long  Batignolles  tunnel. 
This  will  considerably  enlarge  the  network  of 

railways  approaching  the  Gare  Saint  Lazare. In 

order  to  do  away  with  the  scarcity  of  water  from 
which  Paris  so  constantly  suffers  during  the  hot 
weather,  the  Municipality  intend  to  bring  the  waters 
of  the  Loing  into  the  city.  There  is  also  a scheme 
of  making  a third  reservoir  at  Saint  Cloud,  of  which 

the  expense  is  estimated  at  1,400,000  francs. 

Madame  Furtado-Heine  has  given  to  the  French 
Government  a very  fine  villa,  which  belongs  to  her 
at  Nice,  and  which  is  to  be  made  into  a hospital 
for  officers.  M.  Scala  is  the  architect  who  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  work  of  altering  this 

great  house. A competition  of  sketches  is 

open,  between  the  architects  of  Aisne  du  Nord, 
Pas  - de  - Calais,  and  La  Somme,  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Palace  of  Fervagnes  at  St.  Quentin. 
The  expense  is  expected  to  be  about  a million  francs. 

The  General  Council  at  Hdrault  has  opened  a 

competition  for  designs  for  a lunatic  asylum  at 

Montpellier. An  electric  railway  is  to  be  made  at 

Lyon  which  will  connect  the  Croix  Rousse  to  the 
Colline  de  Fourvi£re,  and  will  require  the  construc- 
tion of  a monumental  bridge  over  the  Saone.  It  is 
estimated  that  five  millions  will  be  spent  on  this 

operation. A fine  bridge  is  being  made  across 

the  Isfere  at  Fontenex.  It  is  of  stone,  with  four 
arches,  the  length  will  be  115  metres,  and  the  cost 

162,000  francs. The  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  is 

about  to  restore  the  Abbey  Church  at  Vienne 
(Is6re),  also  the  Basilicon  of  Saint  Maurice,  the 
portal  of  which,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  is 

famous. The  town  of  Cherbourg  has  erected  a 

monument  of  granite  with  bronze  ornaments,  in 
honour  of  the  soldiers  and'  sailors  who  died  during 

the  expeditions  to  the  far  East. The  death  is 

announced,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  of  M.  Anatolede 
Montaiglon,  a learned  archaeologist,  professor  of  the 
Ecole  des  Chartes,  and  author  of  valuable  works  on 

Fine  Arts  in  France. The  death  is  also  announced 

of  M.  Henri  Joseph  Parent,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Soci6t6  Centrale,  and  of 
the  Caisse  de  Defence  Mutuelle  des  Architectes.  He 
has  filled  a considerable  post  in  private  contem- 
porary architecture. There  is  a question  of 

making  a navigable  canal  from  Berry  ; it  will  mea- 
sure 45  kilometres,  and  will  cost  about  thirteen 
million  francs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Late  Mr.  Ewan  Christian.— A monu- 
ment of  simple  design  and  recumbent  in  form  has- 
just  been  placed  over  the  grave  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian,  in  Hampstead  Cemetery.  It  is 
executed  in  red  granite  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  bears 
the  following  inscription  : — "In  reverent  and  loving 
memory  of  Ewan  Christian,  architect.  September 
20,  1814— February  21,  1895.  ‘With  good  will’ 
doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  man,  that 
I may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him,  not  having; 
my  own  righteousness,  but  that  which  is  through 
faith  in  Christ.' ” 

Reculver  Abbey.— Will  the  writer  of  a letter  on> 
this  subject,  from  Sittingboume,  kindly  send  us  a 
legible  signature  to  which  we  can  reply. 

The  Last  of  the  Turnpikes.— Of  all  the 
turnpike  trusts  with  which  this  country  abounded  in 
the  last  generation,  there  remains  only  one  in 
existence.  Possibly  it  will  be  a surprise  to  some 
people  to  hear  that  there  is  even  one  survivor  of 
such  an  unpopular  system  of  road  government, 
but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  the  assertion  a 
few  weeks  hence.  The  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead 
Turnpike  has  for  the  most  part  been  already 
thrown  open,  but  the  portion  of  the  road  which 
traverses  the  Island  of  Anglesey  was  continued  in 
existence  by  a special  Act  of  1890  until  November  e 
of  the  present  year.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  no 
fewer  than  1,047  turnpike  trusts  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  20  189  miles  of  road  supported  by  tolls.  — 
Local  Government  Journal. 

Automatic  Disinfecting-box.— Messrs.  Gabrieli 
& Co.,  of  Birmingham,  send  us  the  illustration  of 
their  patent  automatic  disinfecting-box.  It  consists- 
of  a small  iron  box,  with  a brass  tube  through  the 
centre,  attached  to  which  is  a small  syphon-pipe 
which  has  in  the  top  a metal  ball  to  regulate  the 
supply.  The  box  is  fixed  on  the  fall-pipe  between 
the  cistern  and  pan,  and  is  filled  with  any  liquid  dis- 
infectant. On  the  flushing  cistern  being  brought 
into  use,  the  action  of  the  water  flowing  down  the 
pipe  through  the  box  sets  up  a syphoning  action, 
lifts  the  ball  from  its  seat  in  the  small  syphon,. 


Gabriel's  Automatic  Disinfecting  Box. 
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is  carried  with  the  water  into  the  pan.  When  the 
flushing-cistern  has  ceased  syphoning,  the  small  ball’ 
in  the  syphon  falls  by  its  own  weight  on  its  seat,  and 
prevents  any  more  liquid  escaping.  The  lid  of  the- 
box  is  made  detachable,  so  that  it  can  be  readily, 
removed  for  filling  when  required.  The  box  when 
filled  will  last  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the 
number  of  times  it  is  used.  It  seems  the  most  con- 
venient method  of  automatic  disinfection  that  we 
have  seen. 

Safety  Paraffin  Lamp. — This  lamp,  patented 
by  Messrs.  Kiesow  & Co.  (London),  is  contrived 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  oil  if  accidentally 
overturned.  The  reservoir  is  of  metal  (it  should* 
never  be  of  glass),  and  the  wick  is  drawn  through  a 
tube  with  an  S bend.  In  case  of  the  lamp  being: 
overturned,  a portion  of  the  bent  tube  fills  with  air 
and  prevents  the  oil  escaping;  it  acts  as  an  “ air- 
seal  " in  fact,  against  the  flow  of  the  oil. 

A Patent  Door-stop  and  Catch.— Messrs 
Marxian  & Co.  of  Birmingham,  send  us  a specimen 
of  what  they  call  "The  Anti-slam,”  a very  ingenious  - 

and  useful  combined  door-stop  and  catch.  It  is  in. 

a metal  seating,  fitted  in  flush  with  the  floor.  Above 
the  seating  is  a small  india-rubber-coated  stop., 
intended  to  occupy  the  extreme  point  to  which  the- 
door  can  open,  and  on  the  door  striking  this  stop  it 
moves  back  about  half-an-inch,  and  in  doing  so. 
automatically  raises  a steel  catch  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door,  which  holds  the  latter  open.  In  the  case  of 
doors  which  have  to  stand  open  often  there  is  thus 
a complete  security  obtained  against  the  door  slam- 
ming to,  by  the  mere  action  of  opening  it.  When  it 
is  desired  to  release  the  door  it  is  only  necessary  to 
touch  the  stop  with  the  foot,  and  the  catch  is  drawn 
down  aga:n  flush  with  the  floor.  It  is  an  ingenious 
device,  and  ought  to  be  very  useful. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised.  ! 


Asylum  Extension,  Beverley  East  Riding  Visiting 

J Committee  501.  25*.  101.  . . . 

•Modem  Hotel Weymouth  Corp 2001.  1001.  and  5< 

Workhouse  Wards.  Beckett-street Leeds  Union , 501.  251.  121.  10s. 


CONTRACTS. 


h>  Sewers,  Ac.  Ormskirk  . 


Addition  to  Tannery,  Port-road.  Carlisle. 
Boiler  House.  Ac.  Copley  Mills,  Halifax  . 
Makiug-up  South  Park-rood  and  others  . 
Stone  Walls,  Ac.  at  Cemetery,  Broadway 


By  whom  Required. 


Nine  Houses.  Crossgates,  near  Leeds.. 
House.  Store  Buildings.  Ac.  at  Sewage 

Disposal  Works.  Samlesbury 

Cast-i'un  Pipes  (4.624  tons)  and  Costings 
Sewering.  Kerbing.  Ac.  Lathom-avenui 

Seaforth  

Whinstone  and  limestone  

Stables  and  Schoolroom,  Gla3try 

Pewerirg.  Ac.  Egerton-street  

Drain  Pipes..  ......  --  - 

•Sundry  Repairs,  Workhouse,  Ac 


Lathom  A Burscough 

U.  DC 

T.  Williamson 

Wimbledon"  U.D.C. 
Peterliorough  Cemetery 
Commissioners . . 
Llanwoimo  School  Bd. 
Lunacy  Commissioners 
(Ireland)  ..... 


Ac.  Veruon-street,  Bridlington; 

Additions  to  Workhouse,  West  End. 

Southampton  

•Steel  and  Irou  for  Engineering  Works. 

Three*  Shops.  Pcei-street.  Ac  Morley. 

Tauk»r.  Press  House.  Buildings.  Ac 

Kart  hell  ware  Pipe  Sewers  

Brick  ami  Pipe  Sewers.  Morristou 


Waterloo  U.D.C. 
Blaydou-on-TyneU.D.C 
Presbyterian  Church 
Committee  . 
Prestwich(Lan  s)U.D.C 

Horsham  U.D.C 

St.  George-iu-the-Eaat 
Guardians 

M.R.  Co 

Admiralty  Wks.  Dept. 

Cowton's  Charity  Trus. 

South  Stoneham  Union 
Messrs.  Wiliam 
Robinson,  Ltd.. 


•Pavl 


, of  H 


rks  at  Workhous 


J.  Taylor  A Sons 

Cambridge  Corp.  ..  . 
Pudsey  (Yorks)  U.D.C. 
Swansea  Town  Council 

Croydon  Council 

Whitechapel  Union  .. 
Bermondsey  Vestry  .. 
Southampton  Corp  . . 


Tenders 
to  be 

'delivered. 


Wood  A Brodle  

T.  T.  Scott 

A.  G.  Dalzell  

Official  

J.  Buddie 

M.  Morgan  

C.  A Owen  

Jno.  Brearley 

G.  W.  Lund 

L.  L.  Macassey 

F.  S.  Yates  

W.  S.  Simpson  

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

Wilson.  Son,  A Aid- 

Officio*  

do. 

J.  E&rashaw 

Mitchell,  Son,  A Gut 

J.  T.  Wood  

Mr.  Cass  

R.  H.  Wynill  . 

official  

Bruce  J.  Capell  ...... 

F.  Sumner  

W.  Matthews  


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


House  adjoining  Docks 

•Repair  of  Roads  and  Road  Materials 

•Drain  Pipes  and  Stores  

Passeuger  Station.  Llangonoyd,  Glam.... 

•Engine  Shed,  Ac.  Taunton 

•Broken  Grauite  -. 

Baths  and  Washhouses,  Sprlngburu  . . . 
Additions  to  Infirmary,  Storage  Tank,  Ac 

Minster  

Additions  to  Schools,  St.  Silas'.  Blackburn 
Whinstone  Road  Metal,  near  Newi 

on-Tyoe  

Quay  Wall  

ho  ed  ~ 


near  Rhymney  Bridge  

•New  B indings  at  Workhouse  

•Granite  Kerbing  and  Channelling 

•Indurable  Slab  Pavlog  

Brick  and  PI  pe  Sewers  ..  

Alterations.  Ac.  to  Offices.  Dormer  place. 


•Gover 


es.  Der 


•Alterations  to  Lavatories.  Engine  Hous 


8ewerage  Work3,  Portland-street  

Shops  and  Houses,  My  Lady’s -road, 

Belfast 

Hall.  Langley  Park.  Sutton,  Surrey  

New  Road,  All  Saints'  Estate,  Maiden- 
head  

Fiatral-avenue,  Newquay.  Coru- 


By  whom  Required.  Architect,  Surveyor, 


wall 


Exmouth  Dock  Co.  .. 

Croydon  Council 

do. 

G.  W.  R.  Co 

do. 

Edmontou  U.D.C.  .. 
Glasgow  Police  Com.. . 

8heppey  Union  

Bedlington  U.D.C 

Poole  Town  Council  .. 

Godaiming  Corp 

Llangyuider  Sch.  Bd. 

Leigh  Union 

Barnet  U.D.C 

do. 

Llandudno  U.D.C: 

Leamington  Sch.  Bd. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works,. 

Stepney  Union  

Kirkby  - in  - Ashfield 

Co-op.  Soc.  Ltd . 

Mansfield  Woodhouse 
U.D.C 

H.  Ellis 


W L.  Oraut 

J.  Blntley 

M.  Cooper 

J.  Klfoi.l  ........ 

S.  Welrnan  

D.  Morgan^  ^ 

W.  H.  Mansbridge 
do. 

E.  P.  Stephenson 

M.  Foster  

J.  Lee  A Son 

G.  E.  Holman 

Jacob  Rees  .... 

Ball  A Lamb 

F.  Cook 

E.  A J.  Byrue 

W.  J.  A.  Souttar. . 

H.  D.  Tilly  

Silvanus  Travail.. 
W.  W.  Robinson.. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Clerk  of  Works ! Slttlngbourne  U.D.C. 

•Assistant  Surveyor  Margate  Corp. ....... . 

•Superintending  Architect Lancashire  Standing 

i Joint  Committee 

Highway  Surveyor  Ludlow_R.D.C 

•General  Outdoor  Assistant  Hove  U.D.C 

•Clerk  of  Works Edgware  Sch.  Bd 


21.  IQs.  per  week . . 


Oct.  21 ' j 
No  date 


Those  marked  icith  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  and  viii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvi.,  xvii.,  and  xviii. 


LEGAL. 

PROSECUTION  FOR  USING  BAD  MORTAR. 

A case  of  considerable  interest,  where  a builder 
was  prosecuted  for  failing  to  use  proper  mortar  or 
cement  in  erecting  some  new  buildings  at  Wolver- 
hampton, came  before  the  local  stipendiary,  on 
Friday  the  20th  inst.  The  builder  in  question  was 
Mr.  Alfred  Peploe,  of  Bellfields,  Compton-road, 
Wolverhampton,  and  the  charge  had  reference  to 
work  done  on  August  9th  and  20th  last.  The 
Wolverhampton  Express  and  Star  states  that  the 
Town  Clerk,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration, said  the  defendant  was  a builder  carrying 
on  business  at  Wolverhampton,  and  he  was  charged 
that  on  August  9th  he  did,  in  erecting  new  buildings 
in  Dawson-street,  not  cause  the  walls  enclosing  the 
same  to  be  put  up  with  good  mortar  or  good  cement. 
On  the  same  day  he  was  charged  with  an 
offence  in  respect  of  the  cross  walls.  There  was 
also  an  information  laid  against  defendant  for  doing 
the  same  thing  on  August  20th.  He  (the  Town  Clerk  1 
understood  that  Mr.  Foster,  who  was  for  the 
defence,  was  willing  to  plead  guilty  with  respect  to 
the  offence  of  August  9.  A sample  of  the  mortar 
taken  was  submitted  to  the  Borough  Analyst,  who  in 
his  certificate  stated  that  there  was  a decided  trace 
of  copper  in  the  dry  sample  of  sand,  &c.,  and  a 
slight  trace  in  the  mortar.  The  amount  of  lime  was 
sadlv  inadequate  to  form  good  mortar,  being  one  to 
seven,  instead  of  about  one  to  three  of  sand.  There 
were  ashes,  broken  brick,  and  some  lime  in  another 
sample,  which  was  absolutely  inadequate  to  bind 
the  materials  for  mortar.  Mr.  Foster  asked  him 
(the  Town  Clerk)  to  withdraw  the  case  in  respect 
of  the  second  offence,  and  he  would  be  willing  to 
do  so  on  condition  that  the  full  costs  were  paid, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  offences  were 
of  a very  serious  character,  and  he  was  bound  to 
press  for  a heavy  penalty  in  the  case  which  was 
admitted. 

Mr.  Foster,  for  the  defendant,  said  it  was 
practically  one  offence.  In  mitigation  of  penalty 
he  had  to  say  that  defendant  had  been  most  anxious 
to  use  the  best  possible  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  his  property.  He  was  not  a speculative 
builder,  he  was  putting  up  the  property  for  his  own 
use.  He  was  engaged  as  an  insurance  agent,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  devote  that  attention  to  the 
building  he  would  like  to  have  done. 

The  stipendiary  imposed  a penalty  of  5/.  and 
costs  in  one  case,  and  allowed  the  others  to  be 
withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs.  Total,  11  /.  ns.  6d. 


CAPLTAL  AND  LABOUR. 

London  Bricklayers'  Disputes.— The  crusade 
on  the  part  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society 
against  the  employment  of  non-union  men  has 
been  vigorously  pursued  during  the  past  week. 
Amongst  other  things  the  Society  withdrew  its 
men  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Nightingale, 
at  Orme-street,  Bayswater-road.  The  National 
Free  Labour  Association  received  urgent  appeals 
from  the  employers  to  send  men  to  take  the 
place  of  the  strikers,  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
more  men  offered  themselves  than  could  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  works  consequently  proceeded  as 
usual,  though  the  union  pickets  surrounded  the 
place.  We  understand  that  bricklayers  are  being 
offered  work  for  the  Association  at  the  recognised 
trade  union  rate  of  wages.  The  Operative  Brick- 
layers' Society  had  previously  called  out  men  from 
Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.'s  at  Oak  Wharf,  City-road. 
Considerable  misunderstanding  arose  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  London  Building  Trades'  Federation 
with  reference  to  the  strikes.  It  was  hoped  by  the 
Operative  Bricklayers'  Society  that  the  Federation 
would  support  them,  but  subsequent  events  did  not 
altogether  confirm  this  impression,  though  so  many 
different  versions  of  the  disputes  have  been  given 
that  it  is  hard  to  know  what  to  believe. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 


ABSTRACTS  C 


' SPECIFICATIONS. 


MEETINGS. 


Saturday,  September  28. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Wickham  Hall. 
Leave  Cannon-street  Station  2.18  p.m. 


Tuesday,  October  i 


Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  Herbert  Manley  on  “ Sanitary  Law."  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  M‘ Gibbon 
on  “ Materials.”  8 p.m. — Visit  to  Glasgow  Art  Galleries, 
Kelvingrove. 

Wednesday,  October  2. 

Sanitary  Institute. — Inspection  and  Demonstration  of 
Stone-yard  and  Disinfecting  Station,  Marylebone.  3 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Association. — 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8 p.m, 

Friday,  October  4. 


Institution  of.  Junior  Engineers.  — Annual  General 
Meeting,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  5. 


16,585. — Set  Squares  : J.  Hughes.-  -A  set-square 
(60  deg.)  having  its  edges  divided  into  different  scales  of 
inches,  and  geometrical  figures  described  upon  iis  faces. 

19,325.— Fireproof  Floors:  T.  Moss  man. — Refers  to 
the  lintels  for  fire-proof  floors  or  roofs,  such  lintels  beingi 
constructed  of  hollow  fire-clay,  and  of  a suitable  shape  for 
forming  dovetail  cavities  for  receiving  the  concrete  covering,; 
and  also  fitting  into  each  other  longitudinally  for  mutual: 
support. 

19,374. — Saws  : W.  Plested. — Provides  an  easier  method1 
of  sharpening  saws.  A helical  thread,  or  worm  of  steel, 
stone,  or  other  suitable  material  having  a rough  or  file-cut 
edge,  is  arranged  in  a suitable  frame,  and  by  means  of  an 
axle  and  mitre-wheels  is  made  to  travel  or  rotate  between 
the  teeth  of  the  saw. 

19,711. — Kilns:  B.  Dawson. — Refers  to  kilns  fori 
pottery’,  bricks,  and  the  like.  For  supplying  hot  air  to  any 
one  or  more  of  the  kilns  at  starting,  a pair  of  air  regene- 
rators are  arranged  on  the  outside  in  connexion  with  which i 
are  a pair  of  reversing  valves.  The  regenerators  are  heated 
by  gas  at  the  start,  and  afterwards  by  utilising  a portion  of 
the  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion  escaping  from  the: 
kiln. 

300. — Gate-holder  : /.  Cotter. — A device  for  holding 
open  gates  or  doors.  A hook  is  attached  to  the  door  or 
gate,  and  when  in  use  engages  with  a hole  formed  in  a 
hinged  spring  actuated  plate. 

10,944.— Skylights  : K.  Hurtgen. — Relates  to  a sky- 
light which  will  admit  air,  but  will  be  weather-proof  in 
other  respects.  Several  roof-shaped  frames  are  hung  on  to, 
a movable  skylight  frame,  containing  the  window-pane,  in 
snch  a manner  that,  on  the  window  being  opened,  gaps, 
for  the  admission  of  air,  are  formed  between  the  frames. 

13,442. — Vaults  : C.  Voltz. — Deals  with  the  manu- 
facture of  fireproof  vaults,  walls,  ceilings,  &c.,  and 
consists  in  applying  to  a temporary  erected  boarding,  a 
pulpy  mixture  formed  of  cinders,  gypsum,  lime,  and  glue, 
to  which  is  afterwards  added  another  layer  of  vegetable 
fibre,  dipped  in  a mixture  of  gypsum  and  glue,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a quick-hardening  strong  mass.  A 
third  layer,  similar  to  the  first,  may  be  added. 

13,631. — Door  Checks  : E.  Blount. — A contrivance  for 
automatically  closing  doors  without  slamming.  Consists 
essentially  of  a casing  having  a liquid  space,  a piston  and 
cylinder,  and  a bye-pass  from  the  liquid  space  to  the  outer 
portion  of  the  cylinder,  with  a valve  for  controlling  the 
movement  of  the  liquid. 

13,667. — Roofing  Tiles  : P.  Bums.— In  this  invention 
each  tile  consists  of  two  plates  of  rhomboidal  shape, 
arranged  to  overlap,  and  provided  along  the  sides  with 
grooves  and  ribs  fitting  each  other,  or  simply  with  a flange 
projection  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  plate  respectively. 


Sanitary  Institute. — Inspection  of  Wimbledon  Sewage 
Works,  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper.  3 p.m. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


September  9. — 16,802,  W.  Coke,  Ribbed  Stoneware, 
Earthenware,  Concrete,  and  other  Sanitary  Pipes. — 16,824, 
W.  Chivers,  Window-sash  Adjuster. — 16,829,  T.  Lewis, 


ving  and  Flooring  Block. — 16  844,  F.  Demolder,  Pre- 
lting  the  Formation  of  Ice  in  Water-pipes. 

September  10.— 16,867,  J.  Templeton  and  H.  Robinson, 
sting  Gas  and  Water-pipes  or  Fittings.  — 16,880,  F. 
tes,  Stench  Trap.  — 16,883,  T.  Trussed,  Surveying 
ain.  — 16,919,  E.  Thomas,  Devices  for  Cleaning 
lildings. 

September  it. — 16,962,  A.  Patrick,  Manufacture  of 
lely-pulverised  Substances  used  in  the  Manufacture  of 
rtland  Cement,  Pigments.  See.  — 16,965,  G.  Parkes, 
•16.975,  T.  Westley,  Draught  Excluders  for  Doors. 

. W.  Gabriel,  Spring  Tower  or  Barrel  Bolt. — 
983,  A.  Hiscock,  Water-taps  and  Valves. — 16,999,  T. 

Window-sashes  and  Frames. 

September  12.-17,054.  G.  Bellamy  and  others,  Bricks 
Blocks  for  Building  and  Paving. 

September  13. — 17,131.  W.  Harrison,  Cowls. — 17,136, 
Herard,  Artificial  Mosaic.  — 17,137,  C. 

.ving  Machines. 

September  14. — 17,149.  A.  Brandon  and  S.  Greenfield, 
Its  for  Street-doors,  &c.— 17,154,  T.  Downie,  Window- 
hes. — 17,155,  A.  Thom.  Window-sashes  whereby  they- 
■ be  adapted  to  Ventilate  Rooms,  Halls,  &c.  —17.172, 
Stephens,  Window-sash  Fasteners. — 17.173.  A.  Shaw, 
vatory  Basins.— 17,191,  W.  Davison,  Device  for  Use  in 
nnexion  with  Ladders,  &c.,  for  Supporting  Planks  or 
ging- 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4,126,  D.  Hilton.  Metal  Laths. — 14,259,  R.  Freeman 
1 T.  RacklifF,  Woodworker’s  Bench-Stop  Adjuster. — 
567,  J.  Whelan,  Controlling  the  Admission  of  Water  to 
terns  or  Tanks. — 14,621,  O.  Launch.  Facing  or  Covering 
Walls. — 14, 763,.  E.  Francis  and  G.  Francis,  Safety 
for  Use  with  Windows. — 14,790,  P.  Stuart,  Blocks 
Paving,  See.— 14,967,  A.  Wilson.  Windows.— 14.969, 
Treseder,  Wood-screws. — 14,976,  A.  Berkel  and  H. 
iping,  Artificial  Wood  and  Stone  for  Building  and  other 
poses. — 14.979-  H.  Coombs.  Water  Waste-preventer, 
-15, cot,  A.  Maclver,  Windows.— 15,019,  R.  Taylor 
D.  Moseley,  Side  guards  for  Doors. — 15,052,  G. 
ne,  Ladder  Rungs.— 15,071,  T.  Hall,  Mason  and 
ilders’  Scaffolding.  — 15.139,  J.  Brindlev,  Ceramic  Tiles. 
5,256,  G.  Anderson,  Sash-frames  of  Windows. — 15,385, 
Gibbons,  Fanlight-openers. — 15,488,  R.  Strong,  Pro- 
of Artificial  Marble,  &c.— 15,614,  W.  Mills, 
Iding  Window-sash  Frames,  &c. — 15,610,  J.  Hampton,’ 
..  Mitre-cutter  and  Corner  Cramp  combined. — 15,782, 
Purcell,  Doors.  Windows,  &c. — is. 949,  E.  Wvnne, 
r Counter-sinking  Screws  for  use  in  Wood,  &c.— 16.007, 
Ford.  Chandeliers,  &c.— 16,144.  J.  Oldfield.  Water 
ste-Preventers.— 16,177,  A.  Mitchell,  Door-knobs. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Ope*  to  Opposition/or  Two  Months.) 

_ J.  Spear,  Apparatus  for  Stopping  the  Inrush  o^ 
ter  to  Water-closet  Tanks.— 21,275,  J-  Vercoe,  Sewers. 
,876,  J.  Whitehead,  Fastening  Windows,  &c. — 15,773, 
Ostermann,  Stoves. 


detached  villas,  &c..  Trinity-road,  for  Mr.  W.  Day."  Mr.  J.  Earn" 
shaw,  architect,  Weliington-road,  Bridlington  Ouay 

J.  H.  Hudson ' £1.287 

R.  Bailey,  Bridlington  Quay  (accepted)  1,260 


BRIGHTON. — For  the  extension  of  colonnade  and  te 
Madeira-road.  Mr.  F.  J.  C.  May.  C.E.,  Town  Hall.  Brighton. 

V.  P.  Freeman £11.027  c o I R.  Cooke  & Co.  ..£10.7:0 

G.  Double 11.831  o o Goddard.  Massey 

Reed  & Son 11.753  o o I & Warner 10,000 

Parsons  & Sons  ..  it, 001  o o | J.  Longlev  & Co.. 


BURSLEDON  /Hants.). — For  alterations  to  rectcry  house.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Barker,  architect:— 

Brin  ton  & Bone  £205  I W.  H.  Chapman  £183 

C.  Barter  197  J 

CHALTON  (Hants  1.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  rectory 
house.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect : — 

", £65°  I 1.  Croad £490 

W.  Hedjcock 550  | J.  Edney  


’RICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


CHI  LBOLTON  (Hants.). — For  alterations 
A.  R Barker,  architect  :— 

C.  Grace  £t3?  0 I G.  Heaven £102 

A.  Spratt ioj  o | 


7/0/0  8/10/0 
7/0/a  8/0/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 


TIMBER, 
mheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/e/o  0/0/0 

..  E.I.  ..load  10/0/n  i6/o/r 
lola.U.S.  ft.  cu  1/7  1/10 

Canada  load  3/0/0  4/5/0 

h,  do 2(0/0  3/5/0 

do 3/15/0  5/0/0 

Dantsic,  &c.  o'o/o  3,  to/o 

do 2/15/0  4/15/0 

nada  6/5/0  7/15/0 

Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Yellow  . . . 2/10/0 
. fath  4/10/0 
Petersburg..  5/0/0 
iscot,  Riga. 

2/15/a 

>sa,  crown 2/15/0 

s,  Finland 
i & iststd  too 
4th  & 3rd  . . 

Riga  

Petersburg, 
t yellow  . . . 9/10/0  12/0/0 

2nd  yellow  7/10/3  9/0/0 

white 8/0/0  9/10/0 

edish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

lite  Sea 7/5/0  14/0/0 

.inada,  Pine  1st  21/0/0  24/0/0 
t 5/o/o  17/0/0 
8/0/0  10/0/0 
9/0/0  10/10/0 

■1.  do.  3rd  and 

.ltd 6 'to/o  7/10/0 

ilw  Brunswick  6'o/a  7/0/0 

• ins,  all  kinds  5 0/0  21/0/0 
•ing  boards, 

4,  1 In.  prep. 

I"--- 0/9/6  0/14/6 

and 0/6/6  0/11/6 

ler  Qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/6 

ftr,  Cuba.. ft. 
induras,  &c. 
njj.  Cuba 

*£5E  . do. 

'fiasco  do.  Jo. 
j-ndurasdo.  . 

1 Turkey  ton  4/0/0 

• R>° 7/0/0 

HaKEr— 6/0/0  15/0/0 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut.  Italian....  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS 
Iron— Pig.  In  Scot- 

■and ton  2/7.2!  o/o/o 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London s/,2/6  5/15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire. 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

COPPER  — British 
cake  and  ingot  50/c/o  50/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  51/0/0 
Sheets,  strong..  57/0/0 

Chili  bars 46/10/0  46/15/0 

YELLOWM’T  A Lit  0/0/4  9-l6  0/0/45 


COMPTON  GIFFORD  (Devon.)  —For  widenin'*  Higher  Comp- 
ton road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  Hansford  Worth, 
surveyor.  42  George-street.  Plymouth 

T Shaddock £380  16  to  | E.  Duke  £310  7 10 

l-  Shaddock  371  o o Paynter  .t  Davy,  Ply. 

W.  C.  Shaddock  3341611!  mouth* 29915  2 

• Accepted. 


.1.  Cockspur-street.  S.W.: 
Colls... 

Silver  . 


| Gibson  (accepted) £580 


■ ton  10/17/6  0/0/0 


Spanish  . . 

English 

brands  

Sheet,  Engl  sh. 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards  ..  12/0/0  12,2,6 

P>P0  12/ 10/0  0/0/0 

IlNC-  English 

sheet  ton  18/5/0  18/10/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 18/15/0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits 6q'i7,6  65/7/6 

Australian 66/17/6  67/17/6 

English  Ingots.  67/150  68/0/0 

Banca  ; 66/10/0  67/0/0 

Billiton  65/5/065/15/0 

OILS. 

....ton  20/5/020/15/0 
Cochin  24/0/0  0/0/0 

L»u.  v.eyion 23'o/o  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  23/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 


architect.  Union  Bank-chambers,  Crovdon:— 

Smith  & Sons £237  o 0 I I'mlandt  & Nichcll  £198 

oulder  216  o o I D.  Waller,  junr.  ..  191 

[AU  of  Croydon.] 


hall,  Felixstowe:  — 

George  Double,  Ipswich*  £4.180  it  10 

•Eight  firms  tendered  ; this  amount  was  lowest. 

FIFE  (N.B.l.— For  the  construction  of  a water  storage  pord 
<„3S  acres),  for  the  Guard  Bridge  Paper  Co..  Ltd.  Messrs.  Buchanan 
A*  Rennotr  r to  — c:--™.  Edinburgh  - 


i-uunuanng.  u.a.  5/0  0 

Do.  black  . . 4/9/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6 
Archangel 0/14/6 


TENDERS. 


lonununications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
id  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
attr  than  10  a.rn.  on  Thursdays.) 

EROEEN.-For  causewaying  Commerce-lane,  for  tlie  Town 
deen  ' Wm*  Dyack'  6°'ough  Surveyor.  Town  House, 
todk.  McKay,  Abergeldie-road . ...  6s.  7 id.  per  super,  yard. 


tfclSl22bTva*B^:“^or  th,e  ^PP'y  of  =°°  tons  road- 
i\or  Con J,  rl  ?'stnct  Council.  Mr.  W.  Gibson.  Town 
=7  or,  council  Chambers.  31,  Oueen-street  Ainhle  • 
.Northumberland  Whinstone  Co..  Ltd..  Newc.tstle-on-Tyne, 

7s.  4d.  per  ton,  broken  2-in.  ring. 


& Bennett.  C.E.,  24.  George-: 

D.  Shanks  £4, 8c 

W.  Sc  D.  Horsburgh  4,51- 
.1-  &C.  Hay  ......  4. >7: 

D.  Messer  & Co.  . 

’ Watson  

T.’Se011..::::: 


R.  C.  Breoner  ....£3675 

D.  Waddell 3.670 

A.  Bremner  3,646 

T.  McKnight  & Son  3.619 

P.  Girrity 3.608 

G.  Mackay  & Son  . 3,554 


LONDON.— For  re-building  the  laundry  and  wash-house,  erecting 
raporary  laundry,  workshops,  paving  yards,  and  other  works,  at 
••  St.  I uke's  workhouse.  City-road,  E.C..  for  the  Guardians  of 
Holbom  Union.  Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell,  architect  : — 

Washhouses.  &c.  Temporary  do. 

t.orden  & Sons  R 809  ........  i4 

C.  Wail  8.475  j65 

H.  Wall  & Co 8.176  ,74 

G.  Neal  7.995  19R 

Gregory  & Son  7.787  

W.  Reason.  Clerkenwell* 7.149  150 

• Accepted. 

LONDON  —For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Hebrew  Christian 
Schools.  Streatham  Common,  for  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  'lie  Jews.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Bradley,  architect.  37, 
Old  Queen-street,  Westminster.  Quantities  by  Mr.  John  B.  Lofting, 
surveyor,  37,  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster  : — 

S-  Page  ... £3.169  j J.  Lnngley  & Co £2.949 


LONDON.— For  painting,  cle: 
the  infirmary.  Havil-stieet  ' 


I.  Croft 


2 P.  Bi 


3-458 


G.  Bartlett  . 

Scott 

J.  Wilson  


aisle),  to  St.  John's  Church.  Mr.  A.  K.  Parker,  architect  :— 

R.  Webster £4.000  o I G.  E.  Walles  & Sons  ..£3.432  o 

P°ye  Bros...  ^ 3.695  o | E.  Padget 3,355  4 

J.  Q.  Petts  & Son  3,621  o I T.  L.  Fearon  3.276 

L.  H.  & R.  Roberts  ..  3.589  - ' u 1 n 

W.  Johnson  & Co.  ..  . 3.573 


Hayward  & Paramor. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a jetty  at  B 
Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurgood  :— 

Grover  & Son  £1.250  o o Holloway  Bros 

J.  O.  Richardson  . 1,045  0 o T.  Docwra  & Son 982 

Higgs  & Hill  999  o o | S.  Chafen 962  . 


George  Baini 


Estimate  A.  Estimate 


Sco’ney  fi  Wootten 

F J.  Gorham  

Balaam  Bros 
W.  Shui 
T.  D.  Lcng 
).  Bowyer  .v  Co. 

H . A Lowe 

H.  L.  Holloway  .. 

T.  White  & Sons 

O1.1S.  Slow  

B.  E.  Nightingale 

S.  J.  Scott 

Jerrard  A-  Sons 


Thos.  Barden.  Maidstoce  (acceptedl 


■Difference  for  Bath 
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LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  and  stables. 
No.  18.  Gloucester-square,  W.  Messrs.  MuUett,  Booker  cV  Co., 

Garlfck  & Horton £2.686  | H.  C.  Clifton  ....  

T.  T.  Chappell  ?.3>5  I Kinmmont  & Sons* =.190 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  ” Red  Lion  " public-house,  Childs' 
Hill.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect „ , .. 

F.  Buck  £569  O I Cowley  & Drake .£5*4  10 

H.  B.  Oldrey  St  Sons 563  o|G.  Wneeler  539  10 


LONDON.— For  re-building  " The  Georgs  " hotel.  East  Finchley. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Barker,  architect:— 

Wheeler  & Peake £3  7»  I F.  Voller  £3.558 

G.  Godson  & Sons 3.630  Brown  & Swcetland 3.467 

W.  Wheeler 3.589  Mattock  Bros 3.43° 

Macfarlane  Bros 3.587  | 


LONDON.— For  the  completion  of  a stand  at  the  Palliser-road 
entrance,  West  Kensington,  lor  the  Queen's  Club,  Ltd.  Mr. 
Alexander  Payne,  architect,  Norfolk  House,  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, W.C. : — 

Zinc-wort. 

Fredk.  Braby  & Co.. .£207  8 4 I Ewart  & Son*  £145  19  7 

Terra-cotta  and  Main  Front. 

Grey.  Buff. 

S.  H.  Leach £392  ° £3“  *5 

The  Burmantofts  Works 280  o *280  o 

General  ll'ort. 

John  Allen  & Sons  £1,794  I William  Longroire  & Co.  £i.353 

Higgs  & Hill  r.443  I Gregory  & Co 1.345 

Thomas  Boyce  1,401  1 Holloway  Bros ».324 

Thomas  Bendon  1.382  Hall,  Beidall,  & Co.*  ... . 1,290 

Perry  & Co *.37*  I 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  f .r  reinstating  premises  after  fire 
34,  Farringdon-road.  Mr.  Rowland  Fiumbe,  architect  : — 

F.  C.  Hoskins,  Westminster £3.6 37 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  board-room  and  offices,  care- 
taker’s premises  and  stores,  and  additional  places  fir  about  550 
children,  at  the  Priory  Board  Schools.  Acton,  for  the  School  Boaid. 
Edward  Monson.  architect.  Acton  Vale,  W.  Quantities  by  F.  T.  W. 
Miller,  of  10,  Delahay-street.  Westminster,  S.W.  :— 

G.  Lyford £8.700  I Thos  Nye £S,ioo 

Wilkinson  Bros 8.470  Foord  & Son  7,855 

Pattinson  & Sons  8 330  | G Hooper.  Acton.  W.#  . . 7.600 

Lascelles  & Co 8 225  J . Parsons 7.35° 

Godson  & Son 8.125  I , 

[Architect's  estimate.  £7.702.] 

• Accepted  subject  to  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


M AIDSTONE.— For  additions  to  the  infirmary  at  workhouse,  fo 
the  Union  Guardians.  Messrs.  Ruck  & Smith,  architects,  Maid 

Mayriss  £377  o I Barden £340 

Avard 37S  o H J.  Smith  3S9 

Burrows 358  15  Woo*1  & Sons  32J 

Wallis  & Sons 347  o | 


MANCHESTER. -For  the  erection  of  stable.  Stc.,  Empress- 
street.  Cornbrook.  for  the  Stretford  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
John  Bowden,  architect.  14.  Ridgefield.  Manchester 

James  Byrom  £1.991  0 oil.  &J.  Lee  £1.81914  1 

Herbert  Smith 1.965  14  o Wm.  Thorpe,  Com- 

James  Hamilton 1930  o o brook*  1.684  o t 

John  Hughes  1.808  o o | A.  & H.  Hulse 1.678  o c 

PickthaU  & Pickthall  1,863  o 0 | * Accepted. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— For  levelling,  paving,  kerbing.  « 
Clifton -mews  and  Pleasant-road.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
Hartock.  Borough  Surveyor.  Clarence-road.  Southend  •- 


336  ' 


T.  Adams 

W.  Buxton  

W.  Wadcy.  57.  Pellennroad. 

Stoke  Newington  

E.  lies _ . 

W.  Griffiths.  383,  Klngsland  road  27; 

• Accepted. 


309  1 


SOUTHGATE  (Middx.)— For  the  erection  of  a school  for  infants. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect  :— 

S.  Goodall  £1.598  o I L.  & W.  H.  Patman  ..£1.428  0 

A.  Monk  1,589  o C.  Newby  1.413  >5 

Brown  & Swcetland  ..  1.532  o Mattock  Bros 1.361  o 

F.  Voller 1.455  0 A-  Fairhead  1,338  o 

J.  Groves *,443  °l 


STOKE  PRIOR  (Herefordshire)  —Accepted  for  additions  and 
alterations  to  schools,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Davies 
architect,  St.  John-street,  Hereford:— 

J.  Watkins,  Leominster £220 


STRABANE  (Ireland)  —For  re-building  stoie  premises.  Mr 
Wm.  Barker,  architect.  25.  Orchard-street.  Londonderry  :— 

McCosker  & McCaffrey,  Lifford  £125 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— For  the  construction  of  concrete 
reservoir,  &c.  (Contracts  2 and  3).  for  the  Waterworks  Committee  of 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  Thos.  Rowland,  C.E.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Quantities  by  the  Engineer  .— 

Vale  £2.905  o o|  Jenkins  £'.2t6  13  9 

Evans 2.165  is  o Biggs  1.218  o o 

Hindley 1.426  10  o W.  H Drake  St  Co.. 

Jones  1.424  18  6|  London  (accepted)  1.184  9 


[Engineer's  estimate.  £1.340  8s.  sd.) 


SWINDON.— Accepted  f >r  the  execution  of  street  works.  Gran- 
ville-streoC  and  others,  for  the  New  Town  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Hamp.  surveyor,  Regent-circus,  Swindon  :— 

Granville-street. — Free  & Sons £'94  12  o 

Da-.’is-s/reet. — Free  & Sons >97  10  0 

.Xnchall-street. — Free  & Sons  225  o o 

Morley-street  [fart  0/1.— B.  Winchcombe 5315  0 

Denoting-street.— B.  Winchcombe 193  ’3  6 

Fdrnund-strcet.— Free  & Sons  243  0 o 

Pou/ton-street  [part  0/).— Free  & Sons 145  0 o 

IVlt ituey-street. — Free  & Sons  245  0 0 


\ C.  Median  J,  surveyor,  Torringtcn:- 

If  brick 

puddle. 


Gardner  & liapperfield  . 

R.  Facey  

II.  Pearce 

W.  Gibson  

H.  Grant,  Torringto 


• Accepted. 


WOLSINGHAM  —For  the  ronstiuction  of  a bridge  ove-  Rive 
Derwent,  for  the  Joint  Committee  of  llie  Lanchesier  Disin 
Highway  Board,  and  Blaydon  Urban  District  Counrih  Mr.  V 
Fowls.  C.E.,  Wolslngham,  near  Darlington.  Quantities  by  tl 
Engineer : — 

The  Cleveland  Bridge  and  Engineering  Co..  Ltd... £2  307  10  6 

Darlington  Wagon  and  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd 9.035  0 0 

T.  Hilton 1.890  0 o 


MARLBOROUGH  (WILTS),— For  the  erection  of  an  isol  ation 
hospital,  fence.  &c.,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  H illier, 
Marlborough  :—  „ _ 

Buildings,  &c.  Fence. 

£ s.  £ i d.  £ sB  d. 

H.  Hoskings 1.443  o 12000  115  o o 

G.  H.  Wheeler 1.366  o — — 

W.  E.  Piper 1.379  10  187  47  171  4 7 

B.  Hillier,  Marlborough*  '. . 1.247  ° 184  o o 158  o o 

• Accepted. 


MARTLEY  (Worcester! —For  the  execution  of  drainage  works 
at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  Lewis  Sheppard, 
architect.  Sansome-walk.  Worcester  :— 

A.  Cooper,  Smethwick  £321  >5 

[Lowest  of  four  tenders.] 


MEONSTOKE  (Hants.).— For  re-building  rectory  house  and  out- 
buildings. Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect  :— 

Musselwhite  & Son £*.993  0 I W.  Read £'.705 

J.  Croad  r.800 

C.  Grace *>773 


W.  Green.. 


NELSON  (Lancs.).— For  the  execution  of  paving  works.  Carr- 
road  and  two  other  streets,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  B.  Ball,  C.E., 
Borough  Surveyor,  Town-hall,  Nelson.  Quantities  by  the  Borough 
Surveyor:— 

Joseph  Wadge,  Burnley £*.5°3  *0  1 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  Roman  Catholic  school 
buildings,  Woodborough-road,  for  the  Rev.  E.  Wyke.  Mr.  J.  Hart, 
architect.  Corby,  Grantham  :— 

Thomas  Bow  £1.206  | A.  B.  Clarke,  Nottingham*£i,oi8 

• Accepted. 


NUNEATON.— For  additions  to  National  Schools  at  Stocking- 
ford.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Veall  Sc  Son.  architects,  Wolverhampton  : 

S.  B.  Woodward  ....£648  10  o I J.  T.  Stanyon £455 

H.  Gough 618  it  0 Joshua  Wilson.  Nun- 

Thos.  Smith 570  0 0 eaton* 448 

C.  W.  Streater  455  0 ° I * Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  two  two-story  wards  and  work- 
shops  at  the  S-uih-Eastern  Hospital,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  The  list  of  tenders  for  this  in  our  last  issue  appears  to  have 
incorrect  as  sent  to  us.  and  represented  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Randall  as  having  sent  the  lowest  tender  (£19  722),  which,  neverthe- 
less. was  not  accepted.  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall  inform  us  that 
their  tender  for  that  amount  was  for  erecting  the  two  wards 
mltaneously.  whereas  the  Board  decided  to  erect  them  separately, 
and  accepted  the  lowest  tender  for  that  manner  of  erection,  which 
--  - • Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall's.  The  two  lowest  tenders  for 
separate  erection 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

RtgUUrtd  Telegraphic  Address,  'Thk  Buildkx.’Londc 


THE  INDEX,  with  TITLE-PAGE,  for  Volume  LXV1II.  (Jan 
June.  1895)  was  given  as  a supplement  with  the  num 

CLOTH  CAS^S  yfor  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  pi 
2S.  6d.  each  ; also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  whh  Strings,  price  *d.  each,  also 
THE  SIXTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  “ The  Builder  (born 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  win 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTU 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d- 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adi 


Ire.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under.. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  . . 9*7 _ML 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 
Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  pay* 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  PubHr 
of  “THE  BUILDER,"  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  c| 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  " Classification  " is 
possible  in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HA'. 


n WEDNESDAY. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  „ 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TES 
MONIALS.  &c„  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements.  1 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latterCOPlES  ONLYshould  be  fr 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  " TheBuilder.'  may  have*< plies  addru 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Cover.:  Garden.  W.C.,  fre 
■hargt.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes  are  n 
t igother  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


st  (carefully  packed),  I 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt 

BATH  , 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing: 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


D0CLT1NG  STONE, 


CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 

(THE  DOULTING  STONE  COMPANY). 

DOULTING,  aHKPTOtl  - MALLI 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st. , Strand,  W 


Kirk  & Randall  £«9.92°  I W.  Johnson  & Co £19.870 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
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The  Churches  of  Norwich. 

INHERE  is  perhaps 
no  town  in 
England  which 
retains  more 
marks  of  its 
Mediaeval  history 
than  Norwich. 
It  is  true  that 
the  street  archi- 
tectureof  Chester 
more  interesting,  but  the  thirty-six  old 
urches  of  Norwich  find  no  counterpart  in 
picturesque  northern  city;  and  not  only 
the  Norwich  churches  ancient,  but  they 
ve  escaped  [modernisation,  and  for  the 
>st  part  have  been  restored  only  suffi- 
ntly  to  hand  them  down  to  future  times 
a substantial  condition.  We  do  not 
an  to  say  that  we  exactly  approve  of 
sry thing  in  the  way  of  church  restoration 
lich  has  been  carried  out  during  the  last 
ty  years  or  so  at  Norwich,  for  there  are 
rtainly  several  things  which  we  distinctly 
jret,  and  others  which  we  consider  very 
estionable.  As  cases  in  point,  we  will 
er  to  the  entire  removal  of  the  rich  and 
:ellent  Renaissance  furniture  out  of  St. 
ter's  Mancroft,  and  the  addition  of 
unacles  to  the  tower  of  that  church.  We 
convinced  that,  if  time  had  been  given  j 
consideration,  and  “consultations”  held 
Ion  these  subjects,  St.  Peter's  would  still 
lain  its  Renaissance  furniture,  and  would 
it  have  its  tower  disfigured  by  stumpy 
lunacies.  On  the  other  hand,  to  give  credit 
‘ere  it  is  due,  the  restoration  of  the  magni- 
1 :nt  roof  is  admirable,  and  the  great  archi- 
Ijt  who  executed  this  work  told  us  he  had 
;lirely  annihilated  “self”  in  the  matter,  in 
ier  to  hand  down  to  posterity  this  noble 
qrk  of  Mediasval  art.  The  restoration  was 
I most  difficult  one,  as  the  constructive 
ilibers  were  absolutely  rotten ; but  by  most 
derly  and  carefully  removing  every  atom 
the  old  carving  and  moulding,  the  purely 
instructive  work  was  renewed  in  oak,  and 
the  original  ornamentation  attached  to  it, 
that  as  the  architect  told  us,  “ My  great 
ject  has  been  to  make  it  look  as  though  I 
i done  nothing,  though  in  fact  I have 
iferred  a great  benefit  upon  future  ages.” 
was  a work  of  love  and  sacrifice,  and  a 
! ,;e  where  the  more  care,  and  the  more 
nsideration,  and  the  more  time  spent,  the 
is  the  remuneration.  Yet  we  are  often 
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told  that  we  cannot  turn  out  such  work  now 
as  was  executed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  because 
“our  modern  architects  are  men  of  business, 
and  not  artists.’’  If  the  late  Mr.  Street  had 
been  “a  man  of  business,’’  he  would  at  once 
have  put  a new  roof  over  St.  Peter’s 
Mancroft,  which  would  have  saved  him  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble  and  responsi- 
bility, and  probably  doubled  his  " takings  " 
over  the  work.  Nor  is  this  case  by  any 
means  an  isolated  one.  There  are  many 
j living  architects  who,  like  the  late  Mr. 
j Street,  would  thoroughly  sacrifice  their  own 
interests  to  preserve  what  they  believe  to  be 
a valuable  work  of  art. 

' Norwich  Cathedral  may  be  classed  as  one 
of  the  noblest  second-class  cathedrals  in 
England.  It  cannot,  ot  course,  compete 
with  such  churches  as  Lincoln,  York,  Ely, 
and  Winchester,  as  its  scale  is  so  very 
inferior  to  that  of  these  vast  churches,  but  in 
one  or  two  respects  it  takes  a very  high  rank 
amongst  our  English  cathedrals.  Be  it 
! understood  that  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily the  largest  cathedrals  which  make 
the  greatest  impression  upon  the  mind — 
in  fact,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
churches  of  moderate  dimensions  do  not 
often  produce  the  greater  effect.  Certainly 
Westminster  makes  a much  deeper  impres- 
sion than  York  ; and  if  one  goes  to  Germany, 
the  comparatively  small  cathedral  of  Ratis- 
bon  is  more  impressive  than  Cologne; 
St.  Denis  is  more  impressive  than  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris  ; and,  in  like  manner, 
Norwich  is  more  impressive,  internally,  than 
most  of  the  larger  English  cathedrals. 
What  reasons  can  we  assign  for  this  ? In 
the  case  of  Norwich  there  are,  perhaps, 
three  special  ones  which  might  be  named.  In 
the  first  place,  the  proportion  of  height  to 
width  is  very  perfect,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  in  English  cathedrals.  It  is  2|  to  I. 
At  York  it  is  only  2 to  I,  which  is  too  little  for 
a vaulted  church.  At  Westminster  it  is  3 to  1, 
and  at  Cologne  nearly  4 to  1,  which  is  ex- 
cessive. Secondly,  at  Norwich  the  vaulting 
is  all  of  one  uniform  design,  and  though  it  is 
Perpendicular  in  date  and  style  it  is  remark- 
able how  wonderfully  well  it  harmonises 
with  the  severe  Norman  work  of  the  nave, 
and  seems  to  point  out  that  contrast  in  style 
does  not  of  necessity  produce  incongruity. 
Another  singularly  beautiful  feature  of  this 
interior  is  the  treatment  of  the'  apse  (see 
fig.  1),  especially  of  the  late  clearstory  added 
to  the  Norman  substructure.  This  late 


addition  is  so  admirably  designed  as  to 
render  the  apse  of  Norwich  Cathedral  the 
most  pleasing  in  England.  The  skilful 
change  of  arrangement  from  the  clearstory 
of  the  choir  to  that  of  the  apse  is  worthy  of 
special  notice,  as  the  method  of  getting  over 
the  difficulty  presented  by  the  difference  of 
width  between  the  bays  of  the  choir  and 
those  of  the  apse  has  resulted  in  a most 
charming  treatment.  Now  this  is  just  where 
an  able  architect  succeeds ; not  in  rushing 
into  originality  where  no  new  treatment  is 
required,  but,  in  grappling  with  a difficulty 
in  such  a way  as  to  overcome  it  by  a novel 
and  beautiful  treatment. 

Norwich  Cathedral  possesses  the  longest 
Norman  nave,  the  loftiest  Norman  lantern, 
and  the  largest  cloisters  in  England.  A 
very  beautiful  feature  of  the  last  is  a kind  of 
outward  arcade  to  the  east,  which  probably 
! formed  a portion  of  the  now  - destroyed 
chapter-house  (see  fig.  2),  or  possibly  it  was 
the  west  end  of  the  chapter-house  itself ; 
which,  like  that  of  Canterbury,  may  have 
been  entered  from  the  cloisters  directly 
without  the  intervention  of  porch  or  vestibule. 
There  is  a very  remarkable  piece  of  ancient 
ritual  arrangement,  also,  to  be  seen  at  Norwich 
Cathedral.  The  old  Norman  Bishop’s  Throne 
exists  in  the  centre  bay  of  the  apse,  behind 
the  altar,  which  suggests  the  question — Was 
the  high  altar  originally  arranged  in  the 
basilica  manner,  with  its  back  to  the  people 
and  its  face  to  the  throne,  as  was  evidently 
the  case  at  Augsburg  ? or  were  there  two 
altars,  one  facing  east  and  the  other  west  ? 
The  difficulty  is  this — the  bishop  at  Norwich 
faced  west  when  sitting  on  his  throne, 
whereas  at  Augsburg  and  other  basilica 
churches  he  faced  east.  An  elaborate  new 
Bishop’s  Throne  has  been  erected  in  the 
usual  position,  and  a fine  stone  pulpit — both 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Pearson. 

St.  Peter’s  Mancroft  is  one  of  the  finest 
parish  churches  in  England.  It  consists  of 
a great  nave  and  aisles  of  nine  bays, 
there  being  no  architectural  division  marking 
the  chancel ; probably  the  rood-screen  ran 
right  across  the  nave  and  aisles.  There  are 
two  small  transeptal  chapels  and  a noble 
western  tower  with  an  eastern  sacristy  in 
two  stories.  The  piers  supporting  the  arcade 
are  unusually  lofty,  and  the  arches  sufficiently 
wide  to  afford  a good  view  into  the  aisles. 
Where  the  old  arrangement  of  a nave  and 
aisles  is  adhered  to  a better  treatment  for  a 
vast  parochial  church  cannot  be  adopted  for 
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modern  requirements.  The  total  length  is 
about  220  ft.  and  the  height  about  60  ft.  ; the 
clearstory  is  continuous  throughout  ; the 
lower  portion  of  the  tower  forms  an  open 
porch,  and  there  is  an  open  passage  under 
the  altar  platform — a feature  which  we  find 
in  St.  Gregory’s  Church  (which  is  a smaller 
edition  of  St.  Peter’s),  and  at  Walpole- 
St.  Peter’s,  in  the  same  county.  St. 
Stephen's  is  another  imitation  of  St.  Peter’s 
Mancroft,  though  smaller  and  later  in  date  ; 
in  fact,  it  would  appear  that  this  church  was 
not  completed  until  after  the  Reformation. 
The  tower  bears  the  date  1601,  though  it 
might  well  pass  for  work  of  a century 
earlier. 

The  old  church  of  the  Dominicans  now 
forms  two  public  halls ; " St.  Andrew's 
Hall  ” comprising  the  nave  and  aisles, 
and  “ The  Blackfriars’  Hall  ” the  choir. 
Between  the  two  is  a square  bay,  over  which, 
in  the  first  edition  of  Dugdale’s  & Dods- 
worth's  “ Monasticon,”  a lofty  octagonal 
tower  is  shown,  which,  however,  no  longer 
exists.  The  building  is,  for  the  most  part, 
Perpendicular,  though  the  east  window  of 
the  choir  and  those  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave  have  Late  Decorated  tracery.  There  is 
a question  whether  these  Late  Decorated 
windows  in  the  Norwich  churches  are  not  of 
the  same  date  as  the  Perpendicular  ones, 
for  we  sometimes  find,  in  alternate  bays, 
Curvilinear  and  Perpendicular  tracery.  In 
Norfolk  the  “third-pointed  style”  was  far 
less  rigid  than  in  other  parts  of  England, 
and  often  retains  features  of  an  earlier  style. 
The  spandrels  of  the  roofs  of  the  aisles  at 
St.  Peter’s  Mancroft  are  filled  with 
geometrical  tracery,  and  the  tower-lights  at 
the  beautiful  church  at  Sail,*  near  Norwich, 

• Sometimes  spelt  Salle. 


show  the  same  characteristics.  The  windows 
of  the  choir  clearstory  in  Norwich  Cathedral 
look  like  transition  from  Decorated  to 
Perpendicular,  though  they  are  really  quite 
late  in  style  ; about  1460.  In  the  woodwork 
this  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  a kind  of 
Flamboyant  treatment  is  noticeable  in  many 
of  the  late  Norfolk  screens.  Possibly  the 
constant  intercourse  with  Flanders  may  have 
had  some  influence  upon  the  style.  There 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  cloisters  of 
the  Dominican  monastery,  and  a curious 
crypt  (fig.  3),  which  probably  formed  the 
basement  of  the  chapter- house.  It  has 
simple  vaulting,  entirely  constructed  of  brick, 
ribs  and  all ; it  looks  like  fourteenth-century 
work.  The  whole  must  have  formed  a noble 
building  in  ancient  times,  and  it  has  most 
fortunately  escaped  destruction. 

Another  most  interesting  building  is  the 
church  and  hospital  of  St.  Helen  and  St. 
Giles,  now  usually  called  the  “ Old  Men’s 
Hospital.”  Everyone  visiting  Norwich  should 
see  this.  The  church  consists  of  a nave  and 
aisles,  a long  choir  without  aisles,  a tower  at 
the  south-west  angle,  a transeptal  chapel  to 
the  south,  and  a very  long  vaulted  porch  on 
the  same  side  ; the  transeptal  chapel  is  also 
vaulted.  The  eastern  half  of  the  nave  alone 
is  now  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the 
choir  being  floored  across  at  half  its  height. 
The  upper  portion,  called  “ The  Eagle  Ward,” 
has  a semi-octagonal  panelled  roof,  each 
compartment  of  which  is  adorned  with  a 
black  spread-eagle,  with  red  legs  and  gold 
beak,  a most  interesting  example  of  Mediaeval 
decoration. 

The  choir  shows  an  example  of  the  pecu- 
liarity which  we  have  previously  noticed.  The 
windows  on  the  north  side  (fig.  4)  have 
Late  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  tracery 


alternately,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  th 
they  are  all  of  the  same  date. 

The  buildings  of  the  hospital  attached  : 
the  church  are  exceedingly  picturesque  ; the 
is  a fifteenth-century  refectory,  a sixteent; 
century  kitchen  and  buttery,  and  a love 
old  cloister  lit  by  three-light,  square-heade 
Perpendicular  windows  (fig.  5).  The  gar 
has  old  trees  in  it,  and  a simple  flowe 
garden  ; it  is  a reposeful,  old-world  spc 
delightful  for  its  tranquility  and  appearan< 
of  genuine  antiquity.  The  master’s  house 
also  well  worth  seeing.  The  people  a: 
most  polite,  and  make  no  difficulty  in  showir 
the  place  to  strangers,  though  their  courtes 
should  be  received  as  a favour,  as  th 
hospital  is  not  supposed  to  be  open  1 
visitors. 

The  churches  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Laureno 
and  St.  George-Colegate  are  all  Perpend 
cular  churches  inspired  by  St.  Peter'; 
St.  Peter-per-Mountergate  is  a single-spa 
church ; St.  Michael-at-Plea  has  a singl 
nave,  with  a chancel  and  small  vaulte 
transeptal  chapels.  The  reredos  of  the  alts 
is  now  adorned  with  old  panels  whic 
formerly  were  portions  of  the  rood-screer 
The  Crucifixion,  Annunciation,  and  Resui 
rection  are  good  examples  of  fifteenth 
century  painting,  though  the  faces  hav 
been  all  mutilated.  The  Norwich  churche 
are  not  rich  in  church  furniture;  only  on 
rood-screen  exists,  at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  tha 
is  not  in  situ , but  placed  under  the  towe 
arch.  Some  of  the  fonts  are  good,  espe 
dally  those  of  All  Saints’,  St.  Swithin’s 
St.  Mary-in-the-Marsh  (now  in  the  cathe 
dral),  and  St.  George’s,  Tombland  ; the  last 
named  is  Norman.  The  font  at  St.  Peter 
Mancroft,  which  is  new,  has  a canopy  ove 
it,  partly  ancient  and  partly  a recent  restora 
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U.  The  whole  of  the  old  one  existed 
ihin  the  memory  of  people  now  living. 

Git.  Mary  Coslany  has  an  ancient  pulpit, 
ill  there  are  fairly  good  stalls  at  St.  Peter- 
-Mountergate. 

it  here  is  little  old  stained  glass  to  be  seen 
K Norwich,  but  the  east  window  of  St. 
Ber’s  Mancroft,  is  a fine  example ; it  used 
be  said  that  this  was  "brought  from 
Tgium  about  a century  back,”  but  it 
fltainly  looks  like  English  work.  There  is 
Ip  old  glass  in  the  east  windows  of  St. 
ines  and  St.  Peter’s,  Hungate ; the  latter 
>u  pretty  little  cruciform  church,  the  tower 
■which  was  taken  down  some  years  ago. 
r.e  east  window  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church  is 
>1  interesting  example  of  post-Reformation 
;ss,  dated  1601.  There  was,  if  we 
inember  rightly,  a similar  window  at  St. 
■ drew’s,  which  has  given  place  to  modern 
ss. 

fhe  Churches  of  St.  Julian  and  St. 
'Chael-at-Thorn  retain  vestiges  of  ancient 
•rk— Norman  doorways,  for  instance.  It 
said  that  Saxon  work  exists  at  St.  Julian’s, 
t neither  the  round  tower  nor  the  so-called 
Saxon  arch  ” look  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
utury. 

Amongst  other  Norwich  churches,  St. 
chad's  Coslany  is  remarkable  for  the 
aid  flint-work  upon  the  walls  of  a large 
le-chapel.  St.  Giles’  Church  is  noteworthy 
a very  fine  Perpendicular  tower,  140  ft. 


high ; and  as  it  is  on  the  top  of  a lofty  hill, 
it  is  seen  for  many  miles  round.  Two 
interesting  old  churches,  we  regret  to  notice, 
are  being  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin— St. 
Mary’s  Coslany  and  St.  Swithin's.  St. 
Mary’s  (fig.  6)  is  a very  elegant  building,  an 
aisleless  cruciform  church.  There  are  no 
arches  at  the  “ crossing  ” ; the  roofs, 
which  are  rather  rich  work,  mitre  in 
the  centre ; the  treatment  is  not  very 
usual,  and  is  consequently  interesting. 
The  church  is  lighted  by  unusually  large 
Perpendicular  windows.  It  has  an  excellent 
porch,  and  a singular  and  very  slender 
round  tower  at  the  west  end,  upon  which  is 
a twelfth-century  inscription  in  Old  Norman 
French  recording  the  gift  of  a lamp  to  the 
church  ; there  is  a little  good  stall  work,  and 
a Perpendicular  pulpit.  The  condition  of 
the  building  is  lamentable ; there  is  scarcely 
a whole  pane  of  glass  in  any  of  the  windows, 
and  the  internal  wood-work  is  being  smashed 
up  by  flints  and  brickbats  thrown  in  through 
the  windows.  St.  Swithin’s  is  another  old 
church  in  a still  worse  condition.  It  con- 
sists of  a nave  and  aisles  of  four  bays,  and 
has  an  excellent  open  roof.  The  tower  was 
pulled  down  some  few  years  back,  and  the 
church  shut  up.  It  possesses  a beautiful 
font  and  several  ancient  brasses.  It  is  sad 
indeed  to  see  these  two  old  churches  neg- 
lected and  falling  into  decay.  If  they  are  no 
longer  required  as  churches  could  they  not 


be  used  as  meeting  places  for  catechism- 
classes,  or  for  lectures  upon  theological  and 
biblical  subjects?  We  trust  the  members 
of  the  Church  Congress  will  be  able  to 
suggest  some  means  of  preserving  them. 

Another  charming  building,  though  no 
longer  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  is  the 
old  chapel  which  is  now  used  as  the  Grammar 
School.  It  is  a simple  parallelogram,  of  four 
bays  in  length,  with  turrets  at  the  angles  and 
a curious  porch,  shaped  like  the  letter  L,  at 
the  west  end;  the  building  has  a crypt  under 
it  which  is  partly  above  ground,  and  is  lighted 
by  large  circular  openings  richly  cusped. 
The  upper  floor,  or  chapel,  is  of  excellent 
Decorated  work,  with  beautiful  mouldings  to 
the  windows,  and  a singularly  elaborate 
piscina.  The  porch  is  very  ingeniously 
vaulted  with  segmental  groining  and  rich 
bosses.  The  inner  door  has  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sets  of  hinges  we  have  ever  seen, 
adorned  with  intertwined  oak-foliage  ; it  is 
an  early  and  most  valuable  example  of 
English  smith’s  work.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that,  although  this  building  is  used  as  a 
school,  it  has  suffered  little  injury. 

Many  objects  of  interest  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  two  great  "closes,”  which  environ  the 
cathedral,  especially  their  four  gates— the 
Erpingham,  St.  Ethelbert’s,  the  Water  Gate, 
and  the  Alnwick  Gate.  Although  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace  is  modern,  a 
fine  fragment  of  the  great  hall  is  left,  and  the 
d 
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chapel,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  retains  its  old  windows  ; like  the 
fragment  of  the  hall,  they  are  exceedingly  rich 
Late  Decorated  work,  the  tracery  all  wrought 
in  two  or  three  orders  of  mouldings,  the 
mullions  shafted  and  filleted,  and  possessing 
beautifully  carved  capitals.  In  the  fragment 
of  the  great  hall  the  arch-moulds  are  inter- 
rupted about  every  14  in.  or  15  in.  by  masks 
and  delicate  foliage  kept  very  flat,  so  as  not 
to  destroy  the  lines  of  the  arch-mould.  When 
perfect,  this  great  hall  must  have  been  a 
most  noble  work,  for  the  existing  fragment, 
which  is  about  40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  was  only  the 
porch. 

We  cannot  here  describe  the  numerous 
interesting  examples  of  civic  and  domestic 
architecture  in  this  fine  old  city.  Before 
concluding,  however,  we  must  say  a word  or 
two  about  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  now  being  erected  at 
the  sole  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for 
the  use  oi  his  co-religionists.  The  exterior 
of  this  building  is  at  present  seen  to  great 
disadvantage,  because  one  generally  ap- 
proaches it  from  the  east,  and  as  the  nave 
and  aisles  alone  are  completed,  what  one 
sees  are  a temporary  brick  east- end,  a frag- 
ment of  the  old  gaol  which  stood  upon  the 
site,  a large  temporary  sacristy,  and  a range 
of  workmen’s  sheds.  The  scale  of  the 
building,  however,  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  the  nave  and  aisles  alone  are 
170  feet  long;  the  choir,  lantern,  and  tran- 
septs, which  are  in  course  of  erection,  will 
add  about  another  hundred  feet  to  the 
length.  The  style  selected  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  is  very  severe  Early 
English  (almost  Transitional).  The  walls 
are  about  4 ft.  6 in.  thick  ; which, 
together  with  the  vast  cylindrical  columns 
and  stone  vaulting,  give  the  church  a 
degree  of  massiveness  rarely  met  with  in 
modern  churches,  and  impart  a kind  of 
“monumental”  character  (fig.  7),  which  is 
singularly  impressive.  Although  the  portion 
of  the  church  already  completed  is  used,  the 
furniture  is  all  temporary.  When  completed 
this  building  will  certainly  be  one  of  the 
finest  churches  of  modern  times,  and 
probably  the  most  massive  in  point  of 
construction. 

In  conclusion,  we  congratulate  the  members 
of  the  Church  Congress  upon  the  appro- 
priate and  most  interesting  surroundings 
amidst  which  their  meetings  will  be  held 
this  year.  They  will  find  quite  enough  to 
interest  them  in  Norwich  itself,  but  should 
they  desire  to  make  excursions,  the  noble 
abbey  church  of  Wymondham,  the  churches 
of  Sail,  Cawston,  and  Ranworth,  with  their 
splendidly  - painted  rood  - screens  ; East 
Dereham,  and  Yarmouth  (which  latter  pos- 
sesses the  largest  parish  church  in  England, 
larger  than  nine  of  the  cathedrals),  may  be 
easily  visited.  But  the  whole  neighbourhood 
is  so  full  of  ancient  churches  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  an  expedition  in  any  direction  without 
coming  across  some  object  which  will  repay 
one  for  the  time  spent  aud  the  trouble 
taken. 


NOTES. 

LETTER  from  Mr.  Lambros  in 
last  week’s  Athenaum , giving  a 
summary  of  the  methods  pro- 
posed respectively  by  Herr  Ziller, 
Professor  Durm,  and  M.  Lucien  Magne,  for 
keeping  the  Parthenon  in  repair,  forms 
a somewhat  alarming  document.  Herr 
Ziller  indeed  is  very  conservative  in  spirit 
and  emphasises  his  desire  to  see  the  Par- 
thenon preserved  “ without  modern  patch- 
work,”  by  which  he  means  the  introduction 
of  new  architraves,  capitals,  or  shafts  ; but 
he  proposes  preservation  by  the  application 
of  patches  of  some  kind  of  stone  cement,  for 
joining  and  filling  up  gaps  ; a process  which 
would  no  doubt  avoid  introducing  new  details 
among  the  ancient  work,  but  which  would  be 
a terrible  injury  to  the  appearance  of  the 
remains.  Professor  Durm  is  dead  against 
the  cement,  but  considers  that  the  architrave 


which  is  in  danger  * must  be  replaced  in 
marble  ; that  there  may  be  no  need  to  use 
new  marble  for  this  purpose,  as  there  are 
enough  old  pieces  lying  about  ; but  that 
even  the  use  of  new  blocks  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  effect,  as  the  iron  in- 
gredients in  the  Pentelic  marble  would  soon 
assimilate  the  new  work  with  the  old. 
The  “ soon  ” we  should  take  leave  to  doubt. 
M.  Lucien  Magne,  who  is  a member  of  the 
“ Monuments  Historiques  ” department  in 
France,  also  talks  of  the  introduction 
of  new  stones ; but  seems  to  lean 
towards  effecting  as  much  as  possible 
with  metal  cramps,  which  will  certainly 
have  the  advantage  of  not  being  so 
noticeable  as  new  stones.  We  should  suggest 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  effect  all  the 
necessary  strengthening  by  means  of  metal 
cramps  and  ties,  which  would  have  the 
advantage  of  showing  exactly  what  they  are, 
and  not  introducing  patches  of  new  stone 
into  the  ancient  work.  One  is  afraid  to 
think,  besides,  what  liberties  may  be  taken 
when  once  the  introduction  of  fresh  material 
is  entered  upon.  The  startling  remark 
occurs  in  Mr.  Lambros’s  letter,  that  there 
had  been  a misunderstanding  as  to  Pro- 
fessor Durm’s  statement  that  a million  francs 
would  have  to  be  spent  upon  the  repair  of 
the  Parthenon ; about  50,000  francs  is  re- 
quired for  immediate  repairs,  about  200,000 
francs  for  all  repairs  ultimately  necessary,  the 
remainder  (ot  the  million)  “ is  required  for 
the  complete  restoration  and  decoration  of 
the  Parthenon.”  This  is  truly  an  alarming 
Sentence,  and  we  should  like  some  further 
explanation  of  it. 


TWO  artistic  questions  came  before  the 
London  County  Council  this  week. 
One  was  the  possible  establishment  of  an 
Arts  and  Crafts  Museum  for  London,  in 
regard  to  which  Mr.  W.  M.  Thompson 
moved  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a Special 
Committee  to  prepare  a scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a museum,  a resolu- 
tion which  was  substantially  carried,  in  a 
slightly  different  form.  The  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Burns,  that  the  Imperial  Institute 
should  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose,  is 
not  likely  to  receive  any  serious  attention, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  preposterous  as 
some  of  Mr.  Burns's  proposals,  and  we  quite 
agree  with  him  that  the  Imperial  Institute 
is  made  little  good  use  of  at  present. 
The  other  point  was  in  regard  to  the 
new  bridge  at  Vauxhall.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  Mr.  Jones’s  question,  which 
will  be  found  in  our  report  of  the  County 
Council  proceedings.  Did  he  mean  to 
request  that  the  design  proposed  by  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  or  the  design  pro- 
posed by  the  County  Council  Engineer, 
should  be  exhibited  to  members  in  the  form 
of  a model  ? Or  does  he  mean  to  request  that 
the  Council,  having  decided  on  the  form  of 
bridge  they  intend  to  build,  should  exhibit 
that  as  a model?  If  the  latter,  we  fear  the 
exhibition  will  do  little  good  ; most  members 
will  simply  adopt  it  to  save  further  trouble 
about  a subject  they  feel  no  interest  in.  Both 
designs  should  be  shown,  either  in  drawing 
or  model,  and  they  should  be  open  to  the 
general  public,  not  to  members  only.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  London 
journalism  towards  architectural  subjects, 
that  the  Times,  in  a report  extending  to  a 
column  and  a -half,  does  not  even  mention 
the  fact  of  the  question  of  Vauxhall  Bridge 
having  been  before  the  meeting. 


THE  bad  effect  of  the  clock-face  on  the 
southern  tower  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
is  beginning  to  excite  the  criticism  of  artists 
and  architects,  and  not  without  reason.  The 
glazed  face  of  the  clock,  as  compared  with 
the  deep  shadow  in  the  corresponding  circle 
in  the  north  turret,  entirely  destroys  the 
balance  of  the  architectural  effect  of  the  two 


* The  present  state  of  the  Parthenon  was  described  and 
illustrated  by  sketches,  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  in  our  issue 
of  J one  22  of  this  year. 


towers  ; and,  moreover,  in  the  way  in  wh. 
the  figures  and  hands  of  the  clock  are  fb 
it  is  totally  useless  to  show  light  at  night, 
a transparent  dial,  which  was  the  purpr 
for  which  it  was  apparently  fixed.  In  fi 
the  arrangement  in  this  respect  shows  ■ 
most  extraordinary  oversight.  The  tra 
parent  portion  is  only  the  size  of  the  open: 
in  the  masonry ; the  figures  are  pain 
on  the  circular  architrave  round  the  openi 
over  which  the  minute  hand,  of  coui 
projects.  The  consequence  is  that,  when  1 
clock  face  is  illuminated  at  night,  the  figu 
are  invisible,  and  the  two  hands  appea 
equal  length,  the  portion  of  the  minute  h 
which  projects  over  the  architrave  being 
course  invisible.  The  proper  treatm 
would  be  to  remove  the  useless  glazed  ( 
altogether;  to  fix  an  opaque  front  plate 
the  clock  considerably  further  back,  and 
such  a colour  as  not  to  be  noticed,  so  a: 
give  the  opening  the  same  depth  of  effect 
that  in  the  north  tower  ; to  have  a couple 
well-designed  clock-hands  standing  forw 
just  beyond  the  wall-plane  ; to  remove  . 
figures  and  clean  off  the  black  paint  fi 
the  architrave  of  the  circular  opening,  j, 
to  insert  metal  hour  figures  and  a min 
circle,  let  into  the  clean  stone  and  gilt.  1 
clock  would  then  do  its  duty  without  bein 
defacement  to  the  facade,  and  without  j 
senting  the  absurd  spectacle  of  a transpai. 
dial  so  designed  as  to  be  entirely  useless^ 


THE  opposition  which  the  employm. 

of  the  “trolley”  system  of  elec 
tramways,  continues  to  receive  from  mi 
municipal  authorities  on  account  of 
alleged  disfigurement  of  the  streets  by  \ 
poles  required,  has  turned  the  attention 
inventors  to  conduit  systems.  There  s 
several  practical  conduit  systems,  the  b 
known  is  the  one  employed  at  Budapt 
This  system  is  also  used  by  the  Metropolr 
Street  Railway  Company  of  New  Yorl 
their  Lennox-avenue  electric  line,  the  res: 
of  the  working  of  which,  during  the  • 
year,  show  a saving  of  four  cents  per: 
mile  over  cable-traction,  and  eight  cents 
carmile  over  horse-traction.  Of  othermethi 
the  following,  which  has  been  succc 
fully  tried  in  France,  is  worthy  ot  no 
wherever  it  is  contemplated  to  cha 
a horse  tramway  system  into  an  elet 
tramway  system,  as  the  old  rails 
be  utilised.  A little  underground  tui 
whose  dimensions  are  about  2 ft.  6 
square,  is  made  between  the  rails,  c 
munication  with  the  interior  being  m 
by  a narrow  slot.  An  electric  truck  runsi 
a double  row  of  rails  bolted  to  sleep 
inside  this  tunnel,  and  it  is  yoked  to  . 
tramcar  by  a metal  rod,  which  also  car 
insulated  wires,  enabling  the  driven 
control  the  motors.  The  truck  carries 
motors  of  8-horse  power  each,  the  cun 
required  being  brought  by  “ feeders,  ’ con 
with  which  is  made  by  means  of  a tro. 
inside  the  tunnel,  and  the  current  retur. 
by  the  rails,  which  can  be  perfectly  insulai 
The  slot,  which  need  not  be  greater  ti 
three -filths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
thoroughly  cleaned  by  a special  br 
attached  to  the  truck.  This  system; 
course,  cannot  compete  with  the  “ troll 
system  in  cheapness,  but  where  the  latte 
prohibited  it  will  prove  a formidable  riva 
cable-traction. 


THE  proposal  to  make  Dr.  Johns: 

house  at  Lichfield  into  a Johnsoi 
Museum  is  an  excellent  one,  provided  < 
there  are  sufficient  relics  to  be  found  to  p: 
in  it.  In  these  days  it  is  very  desirable  1 
small  local  museums  should  be  establisi 
where  it  is  possible,  and  when  there  ex 
some  house  which  has  once  been  the  n< 
of  a famous  man  which  can  be  used  for 
purpose  the  task  is  made  easier.  Oftenti. 
as  soon  as  any  such  building  is  ope« 
donations  from  the  most  unexpected  quarj 
are  sent.  There  are  many  private  individi 
who  possess  relics  or  things  of  great  intei 
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ho  are  only  too  glad  to  hand  them  over 
a public  trust  if  one  can  be  found  to 
ke  charge  of  them.  Milton’s  cottage  at 
lalfont  St.  Giles,  in  Buckinghamshire,  of 
iich  there  was  a sketch  in  our  last 
imber,  is,  for  example,  now  made  a 
useum  for  relics  of  the  past,  and  we 
lieve  vai'ious  interesting  mementoes  of 
m have  found  their  way  there.  It  is 
obable  that  the  Parish  Councils  will 
ually  form  the  best  body  to  take  charge  of 
;se  buildings,  as  it  is,  though  individually 
ble  to  change,  a permanent  body.  We 
ould  much  like  to  see  some  kind  ot  appeal 
ide  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  or  the 
ciety  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
.ildings,  to  the  Parish  Councils  throughout 
gland,  to  look  into  this  matter  of  historical 
ildings,  with  a view  to  their  preservation 
future  generations. 


''HE  architecture  of  Manchester  has 
received  a notable  addition  in  the 
lands  Library,  which  is  now  approaching 
npletion  in  Deansgate.  Mr.  Champneys 
5 certainly  designed  a building  which 
npels  attention.  It  is  a quaint  red  sand- 
ne  structure,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
diseval  fortress,  a college,  and  a cathedral 
nbined.  The  stranger  to  the  city  stops  in 
nt  of  it  and  wonders  what  it  is.  The 
ives  are  at  a loss  whether  to  praise 
blame  it,  for  there  is  nothing  else 
i it  in  their  midst.  The  front  is  really  a 
dy  in  contrasts — a somewhat  heavy  two- 
ried  facade,  with  deeply-recessed  windows, 
l crowned  with  two  rich  light  octagons  all 
:ery  and  panelling,  the  octagons  backed 
[ overtopped  by  plain  massive  square 
•ers,  and  between  the  towers  a great 
reried  window  and  gable  like  lacework. 
i contrasts  are  somewhat  too  strong  for 
liking,  but  the  building  is  undoubtedly  a 
rer  and  original  structure,  well  worth 
;ful  study. 


E observe  that  there  has  been  a move 
for  the  formation  of  a new  provincial 
hitectural  Society  to  represent  Devonport 
, its  neighbourhood.  According  to  a 
ort  in  the  Western  Daily  Mercury  of 
1st.,  a meeting  has  been  held  at  the 
mouth  Town  Hall  to  consider  the  subject, 
the  Council  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
hitectural  Society  was  invited  to  visit 
mouth  on  the  26th,  in  order  to  confer 
li  the  Three  Towns’  architects  as  to  the 
isability  of  forming  a branch  for  the 
>hbourhood.  A committee  has  been 
ointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
sting. 

'HE  third  exhibition  of  the  “ Photo- 
graphic Salon  ” at  the  Dudley  Gallery 
much  the  same  character  as  its  pre- 
essors,  but  in  some  of  the  landscape 
lies  there  is  more  of  a realisation  of  the 
ikiment  of  landscape  than  we  have 
IJerally  seen  in  photography,  and  in  this 
l(S  of  work  it  seems  that  the  effort  to  give 
lohotography  something  of  the  character 
line  art  has  more  chance  of  success  than 
ifigure  subjects,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
are  is  poetic,  whereas  man  too  often  is 
q ("  nor  woman  either,”  as  Hamlet  says), 
scarefully  selecting  the  right  point  of  view 
the  most  favourable  conditions  of  light 
ie  of  the  photographers  have  succeeded  in 
;:ing  very  pictorial  landscape  effects,  as  in 
1 Scott’s  “ Morning  Mists”  (61),  Mr.  Davi- 
s “The  Coast  Road”  (104),  Mr.  Greger’s 
,ormy  Day  on  a Norfolk  Estuary”  (261),  Mr. 
irgeois’  “ Stormy  Sunset  ” (22),  and  some 
ers.  Is  Mr.  Lankester’s  “ Evening  ” 
:8)  really  an  unworked  photograph  ? We 
uld  doubt  it ; it  looks  to  us  as  if  the 
:er  reflections  had  been  artificially  worked 
>n.  Occasionally  a landscape-photograph 
a good  lesson  as  to  facts;  in  No.  14, 
ovember  Evening,”  for  instance,  the  level 
i fs  of  light  on  the  water  might  be  thought 
conventional  if  the  same  effect  were 
,ited.  When  we  come  to  attempts  at 


ideal  figure  scenes  the  results  are  mostly  as 
absurd  as  usual,  as  in  " Sunshine  and  Shade,” 
where  the  figure  is  totally  devoid  of  the 
sentiment  which  a painter  would  impart. 
The  attempt  to  treat  nude  subjects,  which, 
of  course,  can  only  be  done  under  consider- 
able restrictions  in  photography,  affords  a 
still  more  absurd  example  of  the  difference 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  as  in 
“Startled”  (195),  showing  a nude  figure 
standing  by  the  margin  of  the  sea  with  her 
back  to  the  spectator,  the  figure  totally 
devoid  of  charm,  and  the  narrow  waist  and 
straight  lines  of  the  torso,  sloping  outward 
to  the  shoulders,  exposing  mercilessly  the 
effect  of  modern  dress  on  the  female 
figure.  The  only  one  of  these  studies 
in  which  any  beauty  of  pose  is  to  be 
found  is  in  the  reclining  figure  in  “ Ebb- 
tide ’ (196),  in  which  a happy  composition 
of  lines  has  been  attained.  Two  other  figure 
subjects  however,  merit  commendation,  Mr. 
Puyo’s  “ Vengeance  ” (299),  a draped  figure 
with  a dagger  drawing  a curtain  back,  in 
which  there  is  a really  striking  effect  of 
expression  and  lighting  ; and  Mr.  Demachy’s 
“Jeunesse”  (31),  a photograph  of  the  head 
and  bust  of  a young  girl,  with  the  head 
turned  away  from  the  spectator,  which  is 
very  spiritual  in  line  and  expression,  and 
might  be  a study  of  Fragonard’s. 


THE  list  of  Royal  Academy  Lectures  for 
the  ensuing  session  includes  six 
lectures  on  painting  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond, 
to  be  delivered  on  January  6,  9,  13, 
16,  20,  and  23 ; and  six  lectures  on 
architect  ure  from  Professor  Aitchison,  to  be 
delivered  on  January  27  and  30,  and  on 
February  3,  6,  10,  and  13.  The  subject 
of  Professor  Aitchison’s  lectures  will  be 
"Romanesque  Architecture.”  Mr.  Richmond’s 
first  lecture  will  be  general  and  preliminary, 
the  remaining  five  will  be  occupied  with  the 
interesting  subject  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Paris  papers,  which  have  been  reproach- 
ing M.  Bernier  for  his  dilatory  procedure  in  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  Opera  Comique,  are  now 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  building-yard  in  Rue 
Favart  is  in  full  activity,  and  the  new  building 
visibly  progressing.  There  was,  in  fact,  some 
delay  at  first,  but  the  walls  are  now  going  up 
rapidly.  The  plan  of  the  stage  and  the  auditorium 
can  now  be  made  out,  and  the  granite  columns 
of  the  principal  fagade  will  be  up  in  a few  days, 
while  the  parly-walls  which  are  to  separate  the 
theatre  from  the  houses  in  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  are  also  in  progress.  The  sight  makes 
one  the  more  regret  the  parsimony  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which,  in  order  to  save  a few  hundred 
thousand  francs,  has  not  chosen  to  remove  these 
houses  and  make  a fagade  towards  the  boulevard. 
Architectural  effect,  as  well  as  public  security, 
would  have  gained  by  this  course,  which  would 
have  completely  isolated  the  new  building. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  M.  Lheureux 
has  completed  the  shell  of  the  new  buildings 
for  the  Faculte  de  Droit.  The  building,  of 
which  the  main  entrance  will  be  on  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques,  will  include  a large  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus, 
three  stories  of  lecture-halls  towards  Rue  Souf- 
flot, and  the  book-store  buildings  towards  Rue 
Cujas.  In  the  centre  the  main  court  forms  a 
very  large  square  hall,  covered  wiith  an  iron 
roof,  and  intended  to  serve  as  a reading-room 
for  the  students.  The  new  fagades  will  have 
two  pediments  decorated  with  sculpture  by 
M.  Jacques  Corbel,  a pupil  of  MM.  Thomas 
and  Cavelier.  The  old  library,  built  by  M. 
Lheureux  seventeen  years  ago,  is  to  be  entirely 
demolished,  and  the  Archaeological  Department 
intends  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to 
institute  a search  for  certain  Gallo-Roman  tombs 
which  are  supposed  to  exist  in  this  corner  of 
Old  Paris.  The  whole  building  will  not  be 
complete  and  ready  for  occupation  before  the 
end  of  1S96. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  we  may  notice  that 
the  scaffoldings  which  for  two  years  have  covered 
the  fagade  of  the  Pantheon  are  now  partly 
removed  and  the  restored  fagade  rendered  visible. 
The  repairs  to  the  lateral  fagades  will  be  shortly 
undertaken,  though  unfortunately  it  is  probable 
the  work  will  be  a good  deal  interrupted  by  the 


approaching  winter.  In  the  interior,  the  sculp- 
ture model,  8 metres  high,  has  just  been 
reinstated  in  the  apse,  whence  it  had  been 
removed  for  the  celebration  of  the  obsequies  of 
President  Carnot.  This  model,  the  work  of  M. 
Falguiere,  represents  “ La  Liberte  Eclairant  le 
Monde.”  The  pictorial  decoration  of  the  interior 
proceeds  very  slowly.  The  work  commenced  on 
the  left  wall  by  the  late  Elie  Delaunay  was  taken 
up  after  his  death  by  M.  Gustave  Moreau,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  of  his  pupils,  M. 
Courcelles-Dumont,  has  nearly  completed  it. 
The  subject  is  “ Ste.  Genevieve  arretant  Attila.” 
It  forms  a pendant  to  the  “Vie  de  Ste. 
Genevieve  ” painted  on  the  right  wall  by  M. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  whose  simple  style  and  pure 
colour  harmonises  better  with  the  building  than 
the  work  of  M.  Bonnat  and  M.  Gustave  Moreau. 
The  entire  completion  of  the  work  of  decoration 
will  still  occupy  five  years. 

M.  Humbert  has  commenced,  in  the  ancient 
chapel  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  the  execution  of  four 
compositions  which  will  form  a pendant  to  those 
already  painted  by  M.  Theodore  Maillot  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin.  One  of  the  pictures,  repre- 
senting “ Pestilence,”  is  already  completed. 

While  speaking  of  the  repair  and  decoration  of 
the  monuments  of  Paris,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Column  of  Victory  in  the  Place  du  Chatelet  is 
in  a very  bad  state,  and  will  shortly  require  to  be 
taken  in  hand  in  the  same  manner.  The  granite 
pedestal  and  the  sphinxes  which  decorate  it  have 
been  cleaned  up  ; but  the  large  symbolic  figures 
at  the  base  of  the  column,  executed  by  Boizot  in 
1807,  are  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces,  and  will 
certainly  be  lost  unless  speedily  attended  to. 

Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to  a question  of 
restoration,  it  too  often  happens  that  this  is  by  no 
means  confined  within  the  proper  limit  of  repairs. 
The  new  work  done  is  consequently  sometimes  as 
prejudicial  to  the  monuments  as  ihe  ravages  of 
time  and  weather.  The  cleaning  and  the  scraping 
to  which,  with  well-intentioned  zeal,  the  old 
works  in  Paris  are  from  time  to  time  subjected, 
have  had  disastrous  effects  in  some  instances  ; 
and  the  “ Societe  Protectrice  des  Monuments,” 
presided  over  by  M.  Charles  Gamier,  is  much 
troubled  on  this  account.  It  has  at  last  obtained 
from  the  Department  des  Batiments  Civils  an 
assurance  that  in  future  restorations,  if  considered 
necessary,  shall  not  be  undertaken  except  with 
extreme  precaution  and  consideration. 

The  municipal  administration,  on  its  part, 
under  the  pressure  of  recent  articles  in  the  papers, 
has  been  occupying  itself  about  the  condition  of 
some  of  the  tombs  of  eminent  men  which  are 
among  the  objects  of  interest  of  the  Parisian 
cemeteries.  Many  of  these  are  almost  in  ruins. 
In  the  Cemetery  of  Montmartre,  for  instance,  the 
figure  of  “Jeunesse”  on  the  tomb  of  Ilenri 
Miirger  is  covered  with  moss,  and  the  stone 
everywhere  disintegrated.  Not  far  from  that  is 
the  tomb  of  Theophile  Gautier,  in  almost  as  bad 
a condition.  While  we  are  continually  erecting 
monuments  to  eminent  men,  we  seem  to  be  leaving 
the  existing  ones,  which  have  as  much  claim  on 
public  interest,  to  decay. 

Among  the  new  monuments  which  the  Muni- 
cipality will  soon  have  to  inaugurate  is  the  group 
of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  presented  to  the 
city  by  M.  Palitzer.  This  group  in  bronze, 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1S92,  is  the 
work  of  M.  Bartholdi,  and  is  to  Ire  erected  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  on  a pedestal  designed  by 
M.  Formigc.  During  this  month  there  will  also 
be  inaugurated,  at  a new  school  in  the  Rue  des 
Martyrs,  the  marble  bust  of  Edgar  Quinet,  the 
work  of  M.  Coulon  ; while  in  the  Parc  Monceau 
there  is  the  monument  to  Bizet,  the  composer,  to 
be  inaugurated,  the  work  of  M.  Falguiere  as 
sculptor  and  M.  Chas.  Gamier  as  architect. 
The  monument  to  M.  Alphand,  to  be  erected  in 
the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  has  just  been 
delivered  over  by  M.  Dalou  to  the  artisans.  The 
monument  is  composed  of  a hemi-cycle  in  white 
marble,  the  balustrade  of  which  bears  two 
splendid  bas-reliefs  representing  respectively 
“Travaux  de  la  Rue”  and  " Travaux  des 
Jardins,”  a symbol  of  the  works  with  which  Paris 
was  beautified  under  the  direction  of  Alphand. 

In  the  rear  is  the  statue  of  Alphand  on  a pedestal 
decorated  with  figures  representing  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Artistic 
Gardening,  under  the  form  of  modern  works 
bearing  in  their  hands  the  instruments  of  their 
different  arts.  The  statues  will  be  in  white 
marble. 

In  regard  to  the  monument  to  Alfred  de  Musset 
offered  to  the  city  by  M.  Osiris,  the  execution  of 
which  was  confided  to  M.  Falguiere  and  M.  Mercie, 
it  is  not  known  at  what  date  it  will  be  finally 
erected  in  the  Place  St.  Augustin.  The  model 
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submitted  by  the  two  artists  was  accepted  long 
since  by  the  Municipal  Fine-arts  Committee. 
The  delay  probably  is  caused  by  the  artists  them- 
selves, who  have  been  interrupted  in  the  work  by 
other  commissions.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
statues  of  Corneille  and  Racine  which  are  to 
decorate  the  Place  du  Theatre  Frangaise,  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten  ; 
rather  a poor  compliment  to  the  memory  of  two 
great  French  writers  whose  masterpieces  are  still 
always  received  with  applause. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  exhibitions  are  rare, 
the  world  both  of  fashion  and  of  art  being  for  the 
most  part  out  of  town.  The  second  exhibition 
of  the  “ Peintres  Impressionistes  et  Symbolistes” 
is  however  open  in  the  Rue  le  Teletier.  It 
contains  a certain  number  of  original  works, 
executed  by  a small  group  of  artists  who  con- 
tentedly follow,  without  much  encouragement, 
the  eccentric  path  they  have  chosen ; among 
whom  may  be  named  MM.  Leheutre,  Maxime, 
Dethomas,  Georges  d’Espagnat,  Loiseau,  Maillot, 
De  Feske,  Bourdin,  and  A.  L.  Regnier,  whose 
“Narcissedes  Poetes  ” is  a meritorious  picture 
of  its  kind.  M.  Angiand  and  M.  Anquetin, 
whose  works  are  better  known,  have  sent  some 
fine  drawings. 

Last  week  the  International  Exhibition  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  Art  of  Lithography 
was  opened  at  the  l'alais  des  Beaux-Arts.  This 
very  interesting  exhibition  is  divided  into  two 
sections.  One,  devoted  to  lithographic  industries, 
is  arranged  in  the  Galerie  Rapp.  Visitors  can 
here  follow  all  the  processes  of  chromo-lithography, 
and  see  the  work  carried  on  before  their  eyes  by 
the  young  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Estienne,  or  “ Ecole 
du  Livre,”  organised  by  the  Paris  Municipality. 
The  section,  which  is  purely  artistic,  does  the 
greatest  credit  to  the  committee,  which  has  col- 
lected more  than  two  thousand  rare  plates,  classed 
methodically,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the 
art  during  the  last  hundred  years.  Among  others 
is  a drawing  executed  in  1S04,  by  the  painter 
Bergeret,  who  was  one  of  the  first  adepts  in  the 
process  invented  by  Senefelder.  There  is  a large 
retrospective  collection,  among  which  are  to  be 
found  charming  productions  by  Horace  Vernet, 
Isabey,  Charlet,  Johannot,  Henri  Monnier, 
Jean  Gigoux,  Guericault,  Daumier,  Raffet,  and 
Gavarni.  Other  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  works 
of  modern  artists  in  lithography,  the  number  of 
whom  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  MM.  Mauron,  Lunois,  Mesples,  Dillon, 
and  the  curious  lithographs  in  colour  ex- 
ecuted during  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
by  John  Lewis  Brown.  Special  mention 
stiould  be  made  of  the  section  reserved  lor 
English  lithographs,  organised  with  the  assistance 
of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  which  offers  the 
double  attraction  of  showing  a great  deal  of 
admirable  work  and  of  introducing  us  to  the 
names  and  productions  of  some  artists  entirely 
unknown  in  France,  where  the  movement  of 
artistic  production  in  other  countries  seldom 
receives  sufficient  attention.  The  organisers  of 
the  exhibition  are  much  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  methodical  arrangement  and  artistic  taste 
displayed,  which  have  secured  for  it  a deserved 
success. 

At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  where  MM. 
Dutert,  Sedille,  and  N£not  are  candidates  for  the 
succession  to  the  position  held  by  M.  Ancelet,  the 
architectural  competition  for  the  Chaudesaigues 
Prize  has  just  been  decided.  The  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  M.  Hublot,  pupil  of  M.  Lambert,  and 
a “ First  mention  ” to  M.  Berger,  pupil  of  M. 
Guadet. 

In  the  vacation  season  little  work  is  done  at 
the  museums.  We  may  notice,  however,  the  en- 
largement of  the  galleries  in  which  is  kept  the 
interesting  collection  of  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies. 
The  arrangement  of  the  two  new  rooms  is  now  in 
progress,  and  will  enable  the  management  to 
bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  many  things 
which  there  was  hardly  space  to  exhibit  before. 
Among  these  is  a bronze  model  of  the  Vendome 
Column,  a beautiful  piece  of  work,  for  which  a 
very  large  sum  was  offered  by  some  Americans 
who  wished  to  secure  it.  The  new  rooms  will 
not,  however,  be  open  to  the  public  for  about  six 
months. 

The  Municipal  Council  will  be  occupied  in  the 
ensuing  session,  among  other  matters  of  public 
improvement,  with  the  consideration  of  a scheme 
for  a double  counterbalance  hydraulic  lift  from 
the  Rue  Foyatier  to  the  Rue  Lamarck,  giving  an 
easy  access  to  the  extreme  point  of  Ihe  Butte 
Montmartre,  which  is  at  present  not  at  all  easily 
accessible.  The  reservoir  at  Montmartre  will  be 
utilised  for  working  it,  the  water  being  afterwards 
maJ.e  use  of  to  supply  water  for  a cascade  to  be 


formed  in  the  future  square  of  Montmartre.  It 
is  an  interesting  experiment  at  a moderate  cost, 
the  expense  of  the  first  installation  being  esti- 
mated at  not  more  than  110,000  francs. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  a sculptor  of 
talent,  M.  Albin  Gaubert,  a pupil  of  M.  Falguiere. 
He  was  successful  in  several  competitions,  and 
his  last  exhibited  work,  “ La  Bulle  de  Savon,” 
gained  him  an  “honourable  mention”  at  the 
Salon  of  1894.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  add  that  he 
suffered  a terrible  struggle  with  fortune,  often 
passing  days  almost  without  food,  and  his  last 
illness  was  probably  due  mainly  to  want  and 
consequent  suffering. 


AMSTERDAM  FIRE  CONGRESS. 

The  Fire  Congress  which  was  held  at 
Amsterdam  last  week  was  essentially  a business 
meeting,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
usual  fire  brigade  tournaments  and  merrymaking 
which  are  often  known  by  similar  names.  The 
gathering  was  essentially  a meeting  of  experts  in 
fire  protection,  who  had  met  to  discuss  the  various 
aspects  of  certain  controveisial  questions,  and 
among  the  experts,  fire  brigade  officers,  architects 
and  engineers,  insurance  officials,  and  statisticians 
were  equally  represented.  It  was  the  first  occa- 
sion, to  our  knowledge,  that  a gathering  of  this 
kind  has  been  arranged  in  Europe,  though 
America  has  already  had  similar  meetings  for 
some  time  back.  The  initiative  was  given  by  the 
former  pupils  of  the  late  Chief  Officer  Stude,  of 
the  Berlin  Fire  Brigade  ; and  Commandant  Meier, 
one  1 f the  youngest  officers  in  the  fire  service, 
was  able  to  realise  the  scheme,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Dutch  Government  and  Municipal  Autho- 
rities of  Amsterdam. 

The  Executive  Committee  which  was  formed, 
and  of  which  Herr  Meier  was  Chairman,  included 
the  Presidents  of  the  Dutch  architectural  and 
engineering  societies,  and  representatives  of  the 
most  important  insurance  offices.  There  were 
five  foreign  members  on  this  Committee  : Chief- 
officer  Giersberg,  of  Berlin,  Sir  Eyre  M.  Shaw, 
Chief-officer  Simmonds,  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill, 
and  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  of  London,  but,  un- 
fortunately, Sir  Eyre  M.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Simmonds 
did  not  attend  the  meetings.  The  four  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Congress  were  M.  Rieber 
(Amsterdam),  Plerr  Dittmann  (Bremen),  M. 
Cacheux  (Dieppe),  and  Mr.  Sachs  (London). 
The  number  of  delegates  attending  was  over 
two  hundred,  and  of  the  foreigners  the  majority 
were  Germans.  The  German,  Belgian,  and 
Dutch  Governments  were  officially  represented, 
and  likewise  the  Municipality  of  Paris  and  a 
number  of  learned  societies.  The  election  of  the 
vice-Presidents  under  these  circumstances  caused 
some  difficulties.  Mr.  Blashill,  though  not 
officially  representing  our  County  Council,  was 
given  this  distinction,  together  with  the  Govern- 
ment representatives,  in  recognition  of  the  services 
he  has  rendered  in  the  revision  of  our  Building 
Act,  our  theatre  regulations,  and  the  erection  of 
model  fire-stations— work  which  is,  perhaps,  even 
more  appreciated  abroad  than  in  this  country. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  was  divided  into 
three  sections : — 

1.  Fire  Prevention. 

2.  Fire  Combating. 

3.  Building  Construction. 

And  for  each  of  these  a number  of  papers  were 
prepared  by  invitation.  French  was  the  official 
language  of  the  Congress,  but  the  papers  were 
read  in  the  respective  languages  of  the  authors, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  discussion  was  nearly 
always  continued  in  German.  The  meetings 
were  very  well  attended  throughout,  and  the 
discussions  on  most  of  the  subjects  very  animated. 
With  some  few  exceptions  the  papers  were  short 
and  to  the  point,  and  the  time  limit  for  the  dis- 
cussions well  kept. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  a risumt  of  the 
many  papers  which  would  be  of  interest  to 
architects,  and  among  these  we  include  the  able 
report  on  lightning  conductors  presented  by 
M.  Maurits  Snellen,  the  Director  of  the  Dutch 
Meteorological  Institute,  and  a lecture  on  the 
dangers  of  electric  wiring  by  M.  Dufour,  of 
Amsterdam,  which  was  very  well  received.  The 
resolution  in  connexion  with  this  lecture  practi- 
cally pointed  out  the  advantages  of  a very 
stringent  control  on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
offices,  but  we  should  prefer  to  see  control  of  this 
kind  in  the  hands  of  public  authorities,  say  in 
connexion  with  the  Building  Acts  executive, 
instead  of  the  interested  fire  underwriters. 

“The  Flash  Point  of  Petroleum”  (Dr.  de 
Bruyn)  was  one  of  the  subjects  that  excited  most 
interest  among  municipal  engineers,  and  led  to  a 
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very  lively  discussion  on  the  opening  day,  \ 
the  Mayor  of  Amsterdam  and  the  leading  auti 
ties  of  the  city  attended  the  mee'ing.  A rei 
tion  in  favour  of  40  deg.  C.  (Test  Abel)  was 
result  of  the  deliberations,  and  should  be  of  V 
to  those  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  stc 
tanks  and  protection  of  the  public. 

“Water  Damage  at  Fires”  (Mr.  Sachs); 
one  of  the  papers  which  resulted  in  a unanic 
resolution,  and  it  would  here  be  well  to  poini 
that  plain  pugged  floors  not  only  have  the  ad 
tage  of  being  fire-resisting  to  a certain  extent 
also  invaluable  against  water  damage  in  dom 
“ risks.” 

“The  Aspect  of  Various  Systems  of  He: 
as  regards  Danger  from  Fire  ” (M.  Huy 
also  lead  to  a unanimous  resolution,  the  :• 
port  of  which  also  iocluded  a recommend: 
to  the  insurance  companies  to  consider  the  ac 
tages  of  certain  systems  when  they  fix 
premiums.  Three  papers  trea'ed  of  fire-resi 
construction,  but  unfortunately  no  resolul 
could  be  arrived  at,  even  after  referring  the  e 
tion  to  a special  committee.  The  opinions  on 
subject  varied  too  much  to  be  generalised,  an 
any  future  occasion  the  subject  will  have  t 
divided  into  sections  before  it  is  put  befc 
meeting  of  this  kind.  The  papers  were  by  Se: 
Officer  Prinz,  of  the  Altona  Fire  Brigade,! 
Noordendorp,  an  architect  practising  at  Bos: 
and  M.  Neissen,  of  the  Board  of  Work 
Rotterdam.  The  papers  referred  to  a great  e: 
to  the  various  experiments  and  tests  at  Berlin 
Hamburg,  and  the  unfortunate  results  at  the  t 
Hamburg  warehouse  fires. 

The  English  paper  which  was  of  most  inti 
to  the  Fire  Brigade  officers  assembled  at  An. 
dam  was  no  doubt  the  one  contributed  by 
Thomas  Blashill  on  the  new  London  fire  stat: 
Some  excellent  plans  were  shown  illustratini 
new  stations  at  Brompton  and  New  Crosss 
the  Congress  greatly  appreciated  the  loan  of ' 
drawings. 

Mr.  Blashill  described  the  more  recent  kir. 
fire-station  now  being  erected  in  London  a 
rate  of  about  four  new  stations  per  annum,- 
in  the  first  place  pointed  out  that  in  the  desig 
of  a fire-station  it  is  essential  that  the  arch 
should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  chief  officl 
the  fire  brigade.  During  many  years  pas: 
stations  have  been  designed  after  the  most  cai 
consultation  with  the  late  officer,  Sir  Eyre 
Shaw,  and  the  present  chief  officer,  Mr.  J.  Se 
Simonds,  and  their  advice  has  always  been  p!| 
at  the  service  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Commii 
Mr.  Blashill  then  went  on  to  point  cut  t 
the  main  objects  in  the  design  of  a i 
station  are,  the  proper  accommodation  of( 
firemen  and  fire  appliances,  and  to  ei 
that,  upon  the  receipt  of  an  alarm 
fire,  the  engine  and  other  appliances,  with  1 
complement  of  firemen  and  horses,  shoulo 
despatched  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  . 
London  a satisfactory  fire-station  of  the  ordi 
kind  can  be  built  upon  a site  which  is  50  ft. 
and  100  ft.  from  front  to  rear.  Bromi 
station,  which  is  an  ordinary  one,  and  of  w 
we  show  the  ground-plan,  measures  52  ft.  aci 
and  only  5S  ft.  from  front  to  rear.  The  t 
Cross  station  measures  120  ft.  in  width,; 
170  ft.  from  front  to  rear,  but  this  is  the  t 
station  of  one  of  the  five  districts  into  which 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  is  divided,  a so-d 
“district  station.”  Mr.  Blashill  then  poij 
out  the  advisability  of  stations  being  pl]j 
on  a corner  site,  so  that  they  may  ! 
two  faces  fronting  stree's.  It  is  sometc 
possible  to  find  a site  with  three  faces 
the  streets ; but  there  are  also  stations: 
which  Brompton  is  an  example,  where  the  t 
and  rear  only  face  streets.  In  a London  sts 
the  chief  feature  is  the  engine-room,  » 
should  be  about  27  ft.  wide,  and  34  ft.  from  t 
to  rear  ; this  will  accommodate  two  fire  engi 
standing  side  by  side,  and  leaves  sufficient  r 
for  passing  between.  Wherever  it  is  possible 
stable  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  eng 
room,  into  which  the  doors  of  the  stable  op 
the  horses,  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  k 
ready  for  duty,  stand  with  their  heads  fa 
the  engine-room,  but  there  are  generally  ; 
or  two  spare  stalls  of  the  ordinary  1 
where  the  horses  may  rest.  The  watch-m 
is  a front  room  adjoining  the  engine-room,  1 
is  also  used  as  a telephone  room.  With  rej 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  and  n 
Mr.  Blashill  went  on  to  explain  that  it  is  now< 
practice  to  provide  in  each  station  a recrear 
room,  where  the  men  can  spend  their  time  w 
waiting  their  turn  on  duty.  The  single  men 
any  are  accommodated,  have  their  own  messrc 
and  dormitory.  Each  of  the  married  met 
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Plan  of  Fire  Brigade  Station , Brompton. 


ded  with  a kitchen,  a bedroom  and  a scullery, 
engineer  in  charge  of  a small  station  has  one 
ional  room,  and  the  superintendent  in 
;e  of  a district  has  two  additional  rooms, 
es  an  office  and  a bath-room.  It  has  been 
practice  to  provide  the  entrance  to  the 
ers  of  each  married  fireman  from  a passage 
: main  building,  but  recently  these  entrances 
been  made,  as  far  as  possible,  from  open 
ries,  so  that  each  man  has  practically  a 
ate  flat,  to  which  access  is  gained  directly 
the  open  air.  There  is,  however,  only  one 
r.ce  to  the  station,  and  that  is  through  the 
le-room,  so  that  when  a man  enters  or  leaves 
uilding,  he  can  leave  notice  at  the  watch- 
. A shaft  for  dryrng  fire-hcse  is  enclosed 
ie  staircase,  and  is  about  56  ft.  high. 

the  staircase  is  a look-out  lower,  which 
lerally  about  80  ft.  high, 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Blashill’s  paper  and 
lrawings  were  much  appreciated,  but  some 
s called  for  criticism,  and  of  these  the  pro- 
■e  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  Brigade  only 
[ called  in  to  “advise ” the  architect  and  Fire 
ides  Committee  seemed  to  cause  much  amuse- 
■ The  Foreign  Fire  Brigade  officer  is  used  to 
his  instructions  in  an  authoritative  manner, 
he  requires  a new  station,  and  not  only 
/lse  ” the  architect ; a position  which,  it 
irs  to  us,  must  often  militate  against  the 
itage  of  his  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the 
ect  and  perception  x>f  an  able  architect, 


who  can  sometimes  tell  a client  better  what 
he  wants,  or  at  all  events  how  it  can  be 
done,  than  the  client  knows  himself.  Then  the 
idea  of  the  men,  who  are  supposed  to  reach 
their  engines  before  the  officer,  being  given 
rooms  on  a higher  floor  than  the  superintendent, 
did  not  appear  very  practical,  and  the  necessity 
of  everybody  (including  the  officers  and  their 
families)  having  to  pass  through  the  engine-room 
to  enter  the  fire-station  was  not  recognised.  It  is 
of  some  interest,  however,  to  hear  that  the  new 
stations  at  Amsterdam,  Berlin  and  Hamburg  will 
show  several  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
London  stations. 

Mr.  E.  A.  E.  Woodrow,  of  the  Theatres  Branch 
of  the  London  County  Council,  read  a paper  in 
which  he  very  thoroughly  described  our  theatre 
regulations,  which  he  drafted  some  years  back 
under  Mr.  Blashill’s  directions.  We  have  so 
frequently  referred  to  these  regulations  that  we 
may  pass  over  Mr.  Woodrow’s  description,  excep- 
ting as  regards  the  question  of  site,  where  we 
would  wish  to  endorse  his  views,  that  however 
great  the  advantages  of  an  isolated  site  are,  a hard 
and  fast  rule  as  to  total  isolation  is  quite  imprac- 
ticable for  London.  Some  interesting  particulars 
as  to  the  control  of  theatres  were  given,  and  the 
recommendation  for  regular  fire- watches  in  our 
theatres  calls  for  attention.  Theatre-watches  in 
London,  however,  mean  an  increase  of  our  fire 
brigade  by  about  150  men,  and  there  arc  nume- 
rous difficulties  in  the  provision  of  the  funds,  as 


the  theatre  managers  would  probably  oppose  any 
innovation  of  this  kind  and  not  contribute  to  the 
cost. 

As  regards  the  repetition  of  the  Congress,  we 
trust  that  London  will  follow  the  example  of 
Amsterdam,  and  utilise  the  opportunity,  afforded 
next  year  by  the  Fire  Brigade  Tournament,  which 
is  being  arranged  by  the  National  Fire  Brigades’ 
Union,  to  call  together  a practical  business 
meeting  of  Fire  Brigade  officers,  architects,  engi- 
neers, and  actuaries  to  continue  the  work  so 
successfully  commenced.  Regular  gatherings  of 
this  kind,  if  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  as  at 
Amsterdam, are  likely  to  be  useful  to  all  concerned. 
It  is  time,  too,  that  ourGovernment  and  the  London 
County  Council  should  cancel  their  policy  of 
keeping  aloof  from  everything  connected  with 
systematic  fire  protection.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  are  behind  other  countries  in  these 
matters. 


MAGNESITE  FIRE-BRICKS  IN  GREECE 

An  interesting  Report  has  just  been  presented 
to  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  “Deposits  of 
Magnesite  Ore  and  the  Manufacture  of  Magnesite 
Fire-Bricks  in  Eubcea.”  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Maxse,  in 
sending  it,  remarks  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  a 
new  export  trade  for  Greece,  which  will  largely 
increase  year  by  year,  has  sprung  into  existence. 
He  believes  that  in  the  near  future  a great  in- 
crease of  the  export  of  magnesite  ore  (“  white 
stone”)  may  be  expected. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  there 
are  large  deposits  of  the  ore  in  Euboea  and  in 
other  parts  of  Greece,  as,  for  instance,  near 
Corinth.  The  “Society  des  Travaux  Publics  et 
Communaux  ” has  lately  undertaken  the  working 
of  these  deposits  and  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
bricks in  Eubcea. 

This  Society  is  practically  the  only  producer  or 
exporter  of  stone  and  the  only  maker  of  bricks  in 
the  district.  It  owns  a number  of  mines  or  lodes 
outcropping  high  up  in  the  hills  some  four  miles 
from  Krimasi,  a small  shipping  place  on  the  east 
coast  of  Eubcea  and  two  miles  from  Limne,  a port 
on  the  west  side.  At  Krimasi  vessels  lie  close  in 
afloat,  but  the  port  is  exposed  to  heavy  seas, 
and  affords  bad  anchorage  in  November  and 
December.  At  Limne  there  is  good  shelter 
and  nearly  always  smooth  water  and  excellent 
anchorage. 

The  ore  is  shipped  to  England  and  America 
for  lining  furnaces,  and  is  sent  either  crude  or 
calcined.  It  is  also  used  to  extract  the  resin 
in  wood  - pulp  manufacture,  and  also,  it  is 
believed,  ir.  weighting  calicoes.  Apart,  however, 
from  these  uses  it  is  thought  that  by  far  the  most 
promising  field  of  operation  and  the  most  unique 
is  that  of  grinding  the  stone,  after  calcination 
(temperature,  i,6oo  deg.  Fahr.)  and  making 
from  it  bricks  by  machinery,  which  are  then  sub- 
jected to  four  days  and  nights  of  continuous  heat 
up  to  2,150  deg.  Fahr.  This  heat  is  obtained  by 
the  combustion  of  gas  from  lignite  (also  a 
product  of  Eubcea)  by  means  of  Siemens’  patent 
apparatus.  These  bucks  cost  5/.  105.  per  ton, 
f.o.b.,  packed  in  crates,  or  about  6d.  each. 
Magnesia  cement  to  lay  them  with  is  made  and 
sold  at  the  same  price.  These  bricks  will  stand 
a heat  of  2,150  deg.  Fahr.,  whereas  ordinary  fire- 
bricks of  which  furnaces  are  built  will  not  stand 
more  than  1,800  deg.  Fahr.*  at  the  most.  By  using 
these  magnesia  fire-bricks  a greater  heat  can  be 
employed  and  a much  more  enduring  furnace 
built. 

Experiments  just  made  with  hand-pressed  bricks 
promise  that  these  can  be  used  for  backing,  or 
even  alone  (but,  not  being  so  hard,  not  to  such 
advantage).  As  they  weigh  20  per  cent,  less, 
they  will  cost  less  than  the  machine-made  ones. 

The  principal  lode  worked  near  Krimasi  has 
been  proved  to  the  extent  of  420  metres  in  length 
and  20  to  30  metres  in  thickness  (horizontally). 

It  has  been  worked  in  two  levels  from  the  top, 
say  30  to  40  ft.,  and  it  probably  extends  right 
down  through  the  hill,  with  an  apparent  tendency 
to  widen  out  as  it  goes  down.  It  dips  at  an  angle 
of  about  77  degrees.  The  other  lodes  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  which  have  been 
opened  up  some  50  ft.  at  the  outcrop  for  examina- 
tion, are  similar  in  appearance. 

The  lode  gives  a general  average  of  about  88 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  one-third  of  it 
approximately  being  inferior.  This  is  sorted  out, 
and  the  company  sells  either  by  degree  of  analysis 
or  by  degree  guaranteed.  The  company  only 
guarantee  95  per  cent,  of  pure  magnesia,  though 


* This  statement  should  havo  been  qualified  ; certain 
kinds  of  fire-bricks  arc  capable  of  withstanding  a much 
greater  degree  of  heat  than  this» 
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the  analysis  frequently  gives  97 '80  per  cent.  The 
stone  is  very  hard,  and  has  to  be  broken  cut  with 
dynamite,  which  is  manufactured  near  Athens. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  good  quality 
stone,  such  as  was  shown  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  : — 


Silica 

Oxide  of  iron  o'2 

Alumina  'x 

Carbonate  of  lime i‘<| 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  97  •£ 


In  inferior  grades  the  principal  increase  is  in 
silica,  say  to  5 to  7 per  cent.,  this  occurring  in  the 
cleavage  veins  or  lines. 

A well-engineered  and  constructed  carriage 
road  runs  from  Limne  to  Mautudi  near  the 
Krimasi  deposits  and  on  to  Achmet  Aga.  The 
surrounding  scenery  is  lovely — pine-clad  moun- 
tains rising  to  a height  of  4,500  ft.,  and  fertile 
plains  at  their  base  extensively  cultivated  with  a 
large  variety  of  large-grained  bearded-wheat. 

At  Limne  the  mail  steamer  from  and  to 
Laurium  calls  at  least  every  other  day  both  ways, 
the  run  taking  some  twelve  hours,  including 
stoppages  at  Kalkis.  A branch  line  of  railway  to 
the  point  of  the  mainland  opposite  Kalkis  is 
contemplated.  This  is  a portion  of  the  Pirteus- 
Larissa  Railway  as  originally  planned.  Kalkis 
(otherwise  Chalkis)  is  the  seat  of  the  Nomarch 
(Prefet)  of  Eubcea.  The  telegraph-wire  runs 
through  Limne  to  Mautudi,  Krimasi,  and  Achmet 
Aga,  and  is  carelessly  constructed,  the  line  cross- 
ing the  road  at  several  places  so  low  as  to  require 
avoidance  by  carriages  or  even  foot-passengers. 
The  earthquake  of  last  year  was  severely  felt  at 
Krimasi  and  Mautudi  but  did  not  do  much  harm, 
but  at  Kalkis  several  lives  were  lost  and  many 
houses  destroyed,  temporary  wooden  buildings 
with  the  red-cross  sign  being  still  in  occupation. 

The  crude  magnesite  stone  is  shipped  in  large 
lumps  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  as  a considerable 
time  elapses  between  mining  and  shipping,  the 
4 to  4‘5  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  it  disappears 
before  weighing  for  shipment,  so  that  practically 
buyers  are  said  to  incur  no  loss  in  weight.  A 
narrow-gauge  tram-line  connects  the  mines  with 
the  brick-works  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and 
thence  runs  some  4 kiloms.  to  the  Krimasi 
anchorage.  Owing  to  the  intense  heat  employed 
in  this  brick-makjng,  the  chimney  gives  out 
absolutely  no  smoke.  Mr.  Maxse  regrets  to 
report  that  young  children  of  both  sexes  are 
employed  in  this  industry  for  far  too  many  hours — 
practically  the  whole  working  day.  They  are 
used  for  carrying  bricks  and  stone,  and  in  chipping 
visibly  defective  portions  off  the  lumps  ot  ore. 
Magnesite  bricks  are  also  now  being  extensively 
made  in  America  from  mineral  earth  on  the  spot. 


HOW  LEAD  PENCILS  ARE  MADE. 

The  great  pencil-making  firm  of  Johann  Faber, 
of  Nuremberg,  has  issued  an  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  pencil-making  at  their 
works,  from  which  we  take  the  following  parti- 
culars, which  may  interest  the  many  among  our 
readers  who  are  constantly  using  pencils. 

The  prominent  materials  in  the  manufacture 
are  graphite,  clay,  and  cedar  wood.  The  first 
process  to  which  graphite  is  subjected  is  the 
washing,  as  the  finest  graphite  contains  many 
substances  which  have  to  be  eliminated.  The 
washing  is  effected  by  means  of  a number  of  vats, 
each  a couple  of  feet  lower  than  the  other.  Water 
is  let  in  and  the  mass  is  stirred  up.  The  heavier 
parts  go  to  the  bottom,  the  finer  mixture  flows 
through  the  openings  into  the  next  vat,  where  the 
same  process  is  repeated  until  the  last  contains 
the  purest  mass.  It  is  then  pumped  into  filter- 
presses,  which  extract  the  water,  and  line  the 
sides  with  paste-like  cakes.  The  clay  is  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process.  The  graphite  and 
clay  cakes  when  dry  are  weighed  in  certain  per- 
centages and  moistened  in  wooden  vats,  whence 
they  go  to  the  mixers.  Very  fine  graphites  are 
ground  eighty  to  one  hundred  times,  or  more. 

Afterwards  the  filter-presses  again  extract  the 
moisture.  When  the  mass  has  been  completely 
dried,  the  pencil-sticks  are  made.  Special 
machines  pulverise  the  hard  dry  cakes,  and  the 
powder  is  so  far  moistened  that  the  elastic  paste 
can  be  let  into  steel  cylinders,  which  are  quite 
closed,  but  have  a hole  at  the  bottom  formed 
with  jewels.  This  hole  is  sometimes  round, 
sometimes  square,  or  has  three  or  six  sides,  of 
course  of  the  exact  shape  the  inside  lead  the 
pencil  is  intended  to  have.  The  graphite  paste 
in  the  steel  cylinders  is  subjected  to  pressure  of 
about  20  atmospheres,  and  pushed  through  the 
jewelled  holes  at  the  bottom,  where  it  comes  out 


like  a string  and  falls  in  spirals  on  boards,  where 
the  workmen  draw  it  out  and  straighten  it,  finally 
cutting  it  into  the  necessary  lengths.  The  sticks 
in  this  state,  when  dry,  are  very  brittle,  and  can 
only  be  made  suitable  for  writing  by  burning  or 
heating.  This  burning  is  a very  important  part 
of  the  process.  Thirty  or  forty  gross  are  placed 
into  the  graphite  melting-pot,  which  must  be 
perfectly  air-tight,  since  in  the  open  air  the 
graphite  would  burn  away.  The  pots  are 
gradually  heated  in  stoves,  and  remain  there  for 
several  hours.  When  cold,  they  have  acquired 
the  necessary  quality. 

The  cedar  required  for  pencils  is  grown  in 
America,  and  has  special  qualities  fitting  it  for 
this  manufacture.  Other  cedars  are  too  hard, 
have  too  many  knots,  and  do  not  possess  a plea- 
sant aroma.  There  is  some  suitable  wood  found 
in  the  Bermudas,  but  it  is  rare.  The  cedar 
coming  from  Florida  is  the  best  quality.  The 
preparing  of  the  cedar  wood  commences  with 
sawing  blocks  of  pencil  length  ; these  blocks  are 
cut  with  circular-saws  into  boards  of  a width  of 
four  to  six  pencils.  These  boards  have  to 
be  freed  from  resin,  boiled,  washed,  and  slowly 
dried.  After  the  boards  have  been  kept  ready 
for  some  time  and  become  thoroughly  seasoned, 
they  are  placed  into  the  “grooving  machines.” 
Each  pencil  has  two  halves,  and  in  order  to  hold 
the  graphite,  the  groove  must  correspond  to  exactly 
half  the  thickness  of  the  “ pencil  lead.”  Now 
one-half  of  the  board  with  the  grooves  is  lightly 
coated  with  glue,  and  the  leads  are  placed  into 
the  grooves,  the  corresponding  board  is  put  on 
the  top  and  then  placed  into  presses  till  the  glue 
is  quite  dry.  Then  they  go  into  “ regulating 
machines,”  which  polish  the  upper  ends  of  the 
pencils.  Now  the  boards  (of  six  pencils  each)  are 
sent  into  the  planing-room,  where  specially-con- 
structed machines  change  them  into  round, 
square,  hexagonal,  or  triangular  pencils,  the  boards 
going  in  at  one  end  of  the  machine  and  coming 
out  as  half-a-dozen  finished  pencils  at  the  other. 
They  have  now  to  be  sorted  and  sent  to  the 
polishers.  After  the  polishing  the  ends  of 
the  pencils  are  cleaned  and  trimmed  to  exact 
length  on  special  machines.  They  then 
go  to  the  stamping  department,  are  banded, 
and  receive  gold,  silver,  or  aluminium  stamps. 
The  packing  into  dozens,  and  of  so  many 
dozens  into  a box,  is  done  by  women. 
From  this  room  the  pencils,  which  are  now 
ready,  go  to  the  warehouse  or  to  the  forwarding 
department,  whence  they  are  despatched  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  There  are  twenty-six  pencil 
works  in  Bavaria,  of  which  twenty-three  are  in 
Nuremberg  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
employing  from  S,ooo  to  10,000  workers,  and 
producing  30,000  gross,  or  4,320,000,  lead  and 
coloured  chalk  pencils  per  week,  the  firm  of 
Johann  Faber  alone  turning  out  an  average  of  one 
million  pencils  per  week. 


A short  glance  at  the  exterior  of  Wield] 
Court,  which  adjoins  the  church,  completed  j< 
programme,  and  the  party  then  walked  ac: 
Hayes  Common  to  the  railway  station. 
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ROMSEY  ABBEY,  HAMPSHIRE.* 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 


WEST  WICKHAM,  KENT. 

The  last  of  the  Architectural  Association 
Summer  Visits  for  this  year  took  place  on 
Saturday  last,  when  a goodly  number  of  members 
went  in  true  summer  weather  to  West  Wickham, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Owen  Fleming. 
Reaching  the  village,  Wickham  Croft,  where  the 
late  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding  resided  till  his  death,  and 
a house  designed  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  were 
noticed  on  the  way  to  the  chief  object  of  the 
visit,  the  house  known  as  Wickham  Hall,  work 
at  which  has  been  and  still  is  being  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Walter  Millard.  The  building  was  very 
fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Builder  of 
November  10,  1894.  Considerable  interest  was 
displayed  in  the  clever  way  in  which  the  architect 
has  adapted  numerous  specimens  of  old  work,  and 
in  the  careful  arrangement  of  cupboards  and  other 
internal  fittings.  Besides  the  house  itself, 
extensive  range  of  stabling  is  now  in  course  of 
construction. 

After  thoroughly  seeing  Wickham  Hall,  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  church  of  West  Wickham, 
where,  in  the  charmingly-situated  churchyard,  is 
the  grave  of  the  late  J.  D.  Sedding  and  his  wife. 
In  the  church  is  some  of  Sedding’s  work,  the 
pulpit,  seats,  and  choir  stalls,  as  also  the  organ- 
chamber,  being  his  design.  There  is  not  much 
else  of  interest  in  the  church,  except  some  rather 
good  and  well-preserved  Flemish  glass  of  late 
fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  century  date,  but  the 
general  grouping  and  situation  of  the  church  are 
eminently  picturesque,  and  suggestive  of  the  quiet 
seclusion  which  is  so  often  found  to  mark  the 
rural  Kentish  church. 


B*j|a]IIE  county  of  Hants,  rich  as  it  i:- 
Kfif  examples  of  early  architecture,  cont 
JSal  no  better  specimen  of  Norman  work  t 
the  fine  abbey  church  which  we  now  illustrate! 

Founded  in  the  year  900  by  King  Edwardr 
Elder,  son  of  the  celebrated  King  Alfred,  o 
others,  by  a Saxon  nobleman  Ethelwold  in  r 
it  is  remarkable  that  theie  is  hardly  any  veri 
tion  of  either  of  the  above  statements.  Nor  is 
later  history  of  the  abbey  the  subject  of  e 
record.  In  fact,  the  details  are  of  the  r 
meagre  description  when  the  importance  of  1 
foundation  and  the  extent  of  the  building 
they  formerly  existed  are  considered.  Rec: 
of  the  abbesses  are  extant ; and  the  Mottasi 
has  a fair  list  of  their  names.  But  there  arei 
few  notices  of  the  fabric,  and  none  of  the  erect 
of  the  Norman  church.  Conjecture  has  endeavor 
to  supply  what  history  has  failed  to  record,  ai 
good  authority  has  suggested  that  it  wks  the  v 
of  the  Abbess  Mary,  the  daughter  of  I 
Stephen,  who,  after  disagreement  with  the  1 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Leonard,  at  Stratford-le-I 
removed  with  some  of  the  nuns  finally  to  Rom 
The  belief  is  a plausible  one,  for  the  lady, 
wealthy,  and  there  was  doubtless  building  v 
to  be  done.  The  circumstance  that  there  i: 
record  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that: 
lady  fell  into  trouble  for  daring  to  quit  the  clol 
and  to  marry.  The  thunders  of  excommunicar 
were  hurled  at  her  by  Archbishop  Becket 
would  any  good  deed  of  hers  be  recorded  t 
that  ? However,  the  architectural  features  ol 
earliest  portion  are  too  early,  but  part  of  the 
tinuance  of  the  work  may  reasonably  be  assijn 
to  her  period. 

The  fabric  itself,  like  so  many  another  of 
most  remarkable  monuments,  is  its  own  hist 
and  it  tells  it  very  well.  Monastic  records  wo 
perhaps,  have  been  a help,  but  the  architect 
features  of  the  edifice  are  so  clear  and  dis 
that  the  age  of  every  portion  can  be  ascerta: 
with  but  little  difficulty. 

Of  the  first  Saxon  church,  which  mayi 
supposed  to  have  been  an  edifice  of  some 
portance,  not  a stone  in  situ  remains  ah 
ground.  It  has  been  completely  swept  awaj 
the  subsequent  builders. 

There  is  a large  stone  rood  with  the  figutJ 
the  Saviour  built  into  the  west  wall  of  the  s 
transept  (formerly  protected  by  the  roof  olj 
east  walk  of  the  cloisters)  that  is,  most  probtl 
a relic  of  the  Saxon  church, rebuilt  into  its  pre! 
position.  It  is  veiy  similar  in  style  to  the  Sil 
carvings  in  the  church  of  Bradford-on-A. 
and  still  more  so  to  the  Saxon  Rood  at  IB 
bourne  Worthy  church  not  many  miles  away. , 
The  Norman  church  presents  a very  charar 
istic  plan,  having  many  points  of  resembll 
to  that  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  notable 
the  chapels  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles  of  the  cl 
which  are  semi-circular  within  and  squ 
ended  without.  Reference  to  the  plan  t 
indicate  that  each  transept  has  an  apt 
chapel  on  the  east  face,  and  it  may  be  si 
concluded  that  the  east  end  of  . the  choir 
an  apsidal  chapel  beyond  the  retro-choir,  j 
two  arches  of  entrance  remain,  but  the  ch 
rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  the  fourte 


century  of  larger  dimensions,  and  with,  most  ■ 
bably,  a square  ending. 

The  view  from  either  side  of  the  aisles  ac 
the  retro-choir  is  of  much  architectural  be» 
the  solid  effect  of  the  Early  Norman  work  ! 
the  heavy  vaulting  being  very  good. 

While  so  many  of  our  Early  Norman  mins 
afford  traces  of  semicircular  endings,  and  w 
this  feature  is  so  pronounced  elsewhere  in  i 
fabric,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  that  the  east  en 
the  choir  was  square  in  Norman  times  as  : 
now.  The  details  of  the  workmanship  fori 
valuable  study  of  Early  work,  and  they  indi- 
that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Saxon  fabric  be 
at  the  east  end.  The  same  archaic  detail  ma; 
traced  in  the  choir,  aisles,  aud  transepts,  especi 
in  their  eastern  walls.  But  beyond,  to  the  w 


* The  series  of  the  “Abbeys  of  Great  Britain'  is  ' 
tinued  this  month  with  illustrations  of  “ Romsey. 
next  of  the  series  (Kirkstall)  will  appear  in  the  numb 
be  published  January  4,  1896.  Particulars  of  the  s< 
will  be  found  on  p.  xviii. 
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In  the  Choir , Romsey  Abbey.  In  the  Nave,  Romsey  Abbey. 


etail  becomes  lighter  and  more  neatly  finished, 

; in  the  eastern  portions  the  joints  are  wide 
the  masonry  not  very  well  squared,  the 
nan  characteristic  tool-marks  being  visible  in 
1 portion  ; in  the  western  parts  the  bases  are 
r worked,  the  capitals  more  neatly  formed, 
the  joints  are  not  so  open.  There  is  a good 
of  Early  carving  on  the  caps  of  the  eastern 
ons  which  deserves  careful  attention,  from 
act  that  it  contrasts  with  much  that  has  been 
ated  at  a little  later  period.  The  stonework 
in  fact,  gone  over  again  by  a later  carver, 
much  that  had  been  left  in  the  form  of  plain 
on  capitals  was  transferred  into  carving.  Of 
work  are  the  capitals  with  the  name  of  Robert. 
»beit  me  fecit,”  which  has  occasioned  much 
nent,  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of 
architect  of  all  the  eastern  parts.  The 
nes  of  the  earlier  and  plain  capitals 
be  made  out  very  distinctly  in  several 
nces,  on  comparison  with  those  which 
not  been  transformed  by  the  carving, 
indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  evidence  of 
carving  on  earlier  work  is  one  of  the  most 
esting  of  the  many  curious  features  of  the 
ling. 

le  zig  zag  ornament  occurs  on  several  of  the 
es  of  the  eastern  part,  with,  here  and  there, 
: evidences  that  it,  too,  has  been  cut  upon 
iously  existing  work.  The  occurrence  of 
■ carving  on  earlier  work  is  a subject  that  has 
yet  received  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  It 
be  found  to  be  more  common  than  may  at 
sight  be  supposed,  and  its  non-observance 
not  unfrequently  caused  a later  date  to  be 
;ned  to  Norman  work  than  it  merits.  The 
: doorway  of  Porchester  church,  Hants,  is  an 
nple  of  similar  treatment.  The  date  of  the 
•end  is  probably  not  later  than  1120,  although 
e portions  of  the  clearstory  may  be  a few 
s later.  The  four  arches  which  support  the 
ry  central  tower  are  finely-proportioned,  and 
\ a stately  effect  to  the  crossing, 
he  south  transept  has  a great  peculiarity, 
its  west  wall  is  a large  triplet  of  Norman 
idows,  the  central  one  being  taller  than  the 
:rs.  The  work  does  not  line  out  with  the 
Lh  end,  nor  with  the  arch  close  to  it  of  the 
ch  aisle  of  nave,  and  the  triforium  over  it. 
s is  later  work,  and  fair  evidence  of  the 
nation  of  the  progress  for  a time.  The  clear- 


story all  round  the  transept  is  level  and  uniform, 
a few  years  later  than  the  bulk  of  the  work. 
While  the  eastern  end  has  fair  uniformity  of 
line,  the  work  westward  of  the  crossing  is 
different,  and  the  bold  circular  column  on  each 
side  indicates  a recommencement  on  a different 
design.  It  has  often  been  compared,  and  with 
justice,  to  the  peculiar  Norman  work  at  Oxford 
Cathedral,  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  the 
work  of  the  same  architect.  However,  while 
parts  of  the  side  aisle  walls  were  built,  the 
progress  westward  came  to  a stop,  and,  as 
the  plan  indicates,  the  whole  of  the  western 
part  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles  is  of  a 
totally  different  design.  It  is  Early  English 
work  of  admirable  proportion  and  sturdy  design, 
the  west  front  being  very  effective.  The  semi- 
circular arches  and  rectangular  detail  give  place 
abruptly  to  pointed  arches  well  moulded,  and 
richer  detail,  of  about  1190  or  I2CO.  This  being 
a nunnery  church,  there  was  no  door  at  the  west 
end  for  the  admission  of  laity.  There  is  no 
record  of  a parish  church  for  the  important  town 
of  Romsey,  and  none  as  to  the  admission  of  the 
townspeople.  But  in  later  times  accommodation 
for  them  was  provided  in  the  north  aisle,  and 
parallel  to  this  part  was  the  fifteenth- century 
chapel  of  St.  George,  now  demolished.  Traces, 
however,  exist  incorporated  with  the  Norman 
walling.  These  were  until  recently  more  visible, 
but  they  disappeared  a few  years  ago  in  the 
injudicious  attempt  to  restore  the  Norman  aisle 
to  its  original  design.  Two  bays — shown  on  the 
plan  as  Norman  work — were  thus  treated,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  work,  fortunately,  was 
abandoned. 

The  south-west  view  shows  that  the  roofs  in 
Norman  times  were  of  much  higher  pitch,  while 
those  of  the  aisles  were  high  enough  to  conceal 
the  arches  of  the  triforium,  which  now  appear 
above  them.  The  present  aspect  of  the  east 
end  over  the  retro-choir  is  also  shown,  with  the 
two  Norman  arches  filled  in  with  geometrical 
traceried  windows  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
commencement  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  also 
shown,  with  the  arches  of  approach  blocked  by 
two  windows,  which  we  believe,  came  from  some 
portion  of  the  demolished  building.  The  traces 
which  remain  at  the  junction  are  sufficient  to 
shew  the  heights  of  the  former  work.  The 
lantern  on  the  Norman  tower  is  modern,  and  it 


may  be  supposed — since  all  the  roofs  were  of  high 
pitch  springing  from  the  existing  corbel  tables, 
possibly  with  a parapet — as  to  the  later  nave, 
that  the  original  roof  was  of  a slope  to  correspond. 

The  interior  of  the  church  presents  a few  traces 
of  coloured  decoration,  and  there  are  a good  many 
monumental  slabs,  more  or  less  broken.  The  best 
sepulchral  monument  is  that  of  a lady,  of  four- 
teenth-century date,  supposed  for  some  time  to 
have  been  the  Abbess  Mary  already  alluded  to, 
who,  however,  died  abroad.  It  is  more  likely  to 
be,  as  supposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Ashpitel,  the 
effigy  of  the  lady  of  Sir  John  le  Rous,  who  granted 
large  estates  to  the  abbey  in  the  time  of 
Edward  II. 

A few  traces  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  in- 
corporated among  the  houses  to  the  south  of  the 
church,  and  an  archway  of  approach  was  removed 
recently.  While  the  capacity  of  the  buildings 
attest  that  this  was  a foundation  for  a large 
establishment,  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  yet 
we  find  that  the  number  of  nuns  was  reduced  to 
only  twenty-three  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution. 
The  north-east  angle  of  the  north  transept  is  pitted 
with  bullet  marks,  traces  of  a skirmish  which  took 
place  during  the  civil  wars. 

E.  P.  Loftus  Brock. 


SELECTED  DESIGN  FOR 
WEST  HAM  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

We  give  in  this  number  the  principal  drawings 
of  the  design  by  Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell,  to 
which  the  first  premium  has  been  awarded,  in 
the  West  Ham  Technical  Institute  and  Public 
Library  competition,  as  mentioned  in  our  last 
issue,  and  which  will,  we  presume,  be  carried  out. 
The  illustrations  include  the  general  perspective 
view  of  the  building,  the  plans  of  the  two 
principal  floors,  the  side  elevation  to  Water-lane, 
the  section  of  the  building  from  back  to  front, 
and  the  detail  elevation.  The  treatment  of  the 
principal  front  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  per- 
spective view,  so  that  the  repetition  of  this 
portion  of  the  design  in  elevation  was  hardly 
necessary. 

The  following  description  of  the  intention  of 
the  design  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  the 
architects : — 

“ In  this  design  the  principal  accommodation 
is  contained  on  two  floors*  The  Public  Library 
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West  Ham  Technical  Institute. 


is  incorporated  with  the  main  building,  and  is 
placed  on  the  ground-floor  at  the  north-west  end. 
By  this  means  a largely-increased  area  is  obtained 
on  the  upper  floor,  where  the  principal  working 
portion  of  the  Institute  is  advantageously  placed. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Institute  faces 
Romford-road,  and  gives  access  to  a colonnaded 
hall,  suitable  for  the  display  of  examples  of  the 
students’  work.  Off  this  hall,  and  facing  Romford- 
road,  are  placed  the  secretary’s  and  other  offices, 
as  well  as  the  social  and  refreshment  rooms. 

Two  staircases,  one  at  each  end  of  the  hall, 
lead  to  the  first  floor. 

The  workshops  occupy  the  eastern  side  on  the 
ground  level,  and  the  rooms  have  a height  of 
iS  ft.  The  boiler-house  forms  a separate  block 
outside  the  building. 

The  rooms  for  women’s  work  face  Water-lane, 
and  are  provided  with  a separate  entrance,  which 
appears  customary  in  London,  though  not  in  the 
Provinces. 

The  large  Lecture  Theatre,  to  seat  500  persons, 


has  its  principal  entrance,  with  cloak-rooms,  &c., 
facing  Water-lane,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  used  for  entertainments  without  interfering 
with  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

Retiring-rooms  for  performers  are  provided  at 
the  level  of  the  platform  at  the  further  end  of  the 
hall,  and  communicate  directly  with  the  outside 
as  well  as  with  the  principal  hall  in  the  front.  A 
short,  wide  corridor  leads  direct  from  the  principal 
entrance  in  Romford-road  to  the  side  of  the  hall, 
and  will  serve  as  an  additional  exit. 

The  Public  Library  contains  all  the  accommoda- 
tion desired,  arranged  in  a convenient  manner, 
with  the  Reading-rooms,  retired  from  noise,  and 
ample  space  for  the  public  in  the  lending 
department. 

The  Art  School  occupies  the  north  front  on  the 
first  floor,  the  laboratories,  &c.,  the  east,  and 
various  class-rooms  the  west ; and  the  two  smaller 
Lecture  Theatres  are  placed  end  to  end  facing 
Romford-road,  with  their  doors  at  the  heads  of 
the  two  principal  staircases. 


It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  building  of  fire- 
resisting  materials,  with  the  walls  faced  externally 
with  red  brick  and  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs 
tiled. 

In  designing  the  exterior  the  aim  has  been  to 
group  the  various  parts  together  to  form  a whole 
which  will  be  pleasing  in  effect  and  express 
clearly  the  purpose  of  the  building,  and  the  detail 
suggested  is  such  as  would  give  interest  and  refine- 
ment when  worked  out.” 

We  congratulate  the  architects  on  a legitimate 
and  well-earned  success. 


HYGIENIC  VENTILATION. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a paper  on  this 
subject  read  before  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects  by  Mr.  John  Le  Marchant  Bishop,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  October  1 : — 

Ventilation  is  a purely  hygienic  matter,  and 
can  only  be  dealt  with  upon  hygienic  principle** 
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.'he  laws  of  hygiene  require  that  mankind  shall 
ft  all  times  breathe  pure  fresh  air,  under  con- 
itions  of  immunity  from  the  noxious  influences 
if  draughts  and  variations  of  temperature.  Here 
/e  have  at  once  the  true  object  of  ventilation  and 
he  true  standard  for  ventilation  schemes.  None 
pf  the  schemes  as  yet  in  vogue  in  this  country 
pproach  this  standard,  and  most  of  them  fail 
gregiously.  The  chief  causes  of  this  general 
lilure  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

1.  Misconceptions  concerning — 

(a)  The  nature,  scope,  and  objects  of  venti- 
lation, and 

(£)  The  various  scientific  and  other  condi- 
tions to  be  dealt  with.  Hence 

2.  Practical  errors,  such  as — 

1(a)  Inadequacy  and  inappropriateness  of  the 
means  and  appliances  employed  ; 

(/>)  Want  of  precision  in  their  design  and 
construction,  or  execution  ; 

(c)  Absence  of  system,  or  logical  relation, 
in  their  various  proportions,  adjustments, 
and  arrangements. 

In  a word,  rule-of-thumb,  blind  speculation, 
nd  empiricism  have  hitherto  been  paramount  in 
. sphere  wherein  the  practical  embodiment  of 
ihilosophic  thought,  following  upon  adequate 
cientific  knowledge,  could  alone  be  reasonably 
xpected  to  succeed.  The  very  frequent  practice 
if  diverting  the  fresh  currents  away  from  the 
iersons  of  the  occupants  of  a room,  in  order  to 
irotect  them  from  draughts,  thus  rendering 
mpossible  the  acquisition  of  pure  air  by  those  to 
vhom  it  is  essential,  and  for  whose  sole  benefit 
t is  introduced,  often  at  considerable  cost,  is 
ypical  of  a numerous  class  of  practical  errors 
ommon  to  both  mechanical  and  automatic 
chemes. 

It  must  be  accepted  as  a cardinal  principle  that 
rue  hygienic  ventilation  is  impossible  without  a 
ree,  direct,  and  practically  continuous  circulation 
if  pure  fresh  air  through  all  parts  of  the  air  space. 
This,  in  an  occupied  room,  would  of  necessity 
nvolve  the  thorough  diffusion  of  the  air,  and  its 
:omplete  and  uniform  distribution  in  the  diffused 
:ondition.  Since,  however,  its  diffusion  from 
>elow  would  be  at  once  an  intolerable  nuisance 
.nd  hygienically  pernicious  to  the  occupants,  it 
oust  necessarily  be  diffused  from  above,  and 
irought  to  them  in  its  diffused  form.  This,  again, 
vould  necessitate  its  extraction  from  below, 
amely,  at  the  floor  line,  in  order  to  avert  its 
esumption  of  the  current  form,  about  the  persons 
if  the  occupants. 

The  mere  extraction  from  below,  however, 
vould  effect  neither  the  diffusion  nor  the  distri- 
jution  of  the  incoming  air.  Only  by  means  of  a 
arefully  and  judiciously-devised  system  of  inlets 
nd  outlets,  freely  and  uniformly-distributed  about 
he  room,  having  definite  relation  to  each  other  in 
joint  of  areas,  numbers,  and  situations  to  the 
ilan  and  dimensions  of  the  room  and  to  the 
lumbers  of  persons  assembled,  with  other  appli- 
ances and  accessories,  affording  complete  control 
if  the  admitted  currents — a system,  in  short, 

I levised  upon  strictly  philosophical  principles,  and 
I ixecuted  with  mechanical  precision — could  this 
I je  effectually  ensured.  In  such  a case  not  only 
I vould  draughts  be  impossible,  but  the  whole  of 
I he  admitted  air  pressed  into  actual  service  would 
gningle  freely  amongst  the  occupants,  instead  of 
j escaping  from  the  room  above  their  heads  ; while 
j he  exhalations,  participating  in  the  general 
I lownward  sweep,  would  be  immediately  drawn 
I owards  the  outlets  and  carried  away  by  the 
iixhaust. 

i There  is  nothing  chimerical  or  utopian  in  this, 

I inless  the  substitution  of  the  guiding  principles 
2 if  science  and  philosophy  for  rule-of-thumb, 
If  peculation,  and  haphazard  be  such.  Upon  the 
j jrinciples  herein  suggested,  effectual  ventilation, 

J vhether  by  the  mechanical  or  the  automatic 
K Jrocess,  would  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
3 nore  real  and  effective  work  would  thus  be  auto- 
H natically  obtainable  than  either  process  could 
1 field  upon  the  usual  methods.  Not  only  would 
ess  power  be  needed  in  mechanical  ventilation, 
s Jut  a combination  of  the  two  processes  in  one 
: iffective  system,  hitherto  impracticable,  would 
then  be  practicable,  whereby  the  operation  of 
oower,  indispensable  during  the  periods  of 
Assembly,  could  be  suspended  during  the  intervals 
.af  recess  without  interruption  to  the  continuity  of 
:he  circulation  of  fresh  air,  so  essential  to  the 
jpurity  and  healthfulness  of  all  enclosed  places  of 
assembly. 


I Assistant  - Surveyorship,  Margate.  — For 
-he  position  of  Assistant-Surveyor  to  the  Borough  of 
Margate  there  were  iox  candidates.  Each  applica- 
tion was  considered  at  a Council  meeting  held  on 
he  1st  inst.,with  the  result  that  Mr.  Frank  Latham. 
o.Ev,  was  appointed. 
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A Digest  of  the  Law  of  Easements.  By  J.  C. 
Innes,  late  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and 
some  time  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court 
of  Judicature,  Madras.  Fifth  Edition.  London: 
1S95. 

When  a book  has  reached  a fifth  edition  any 
observations  upon  it  by  a reviewer  may  be 
regarded  as  somewhat  perfunctory,  since  it  is 
clear  that  the  book  would  not  have  run  through 
so  many  editions  did  it  not  answer  to  some  public 
want.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  favour  with 
which  the  book  has  been  received,  since,  in  a 
clear  and  brief  form,  it  states  the  law  of  ease- 
ment. There  are  few  branches  of  law  which  in 
our  artificial  state  of  society  are  of  more  import- 
ance than  this,  since  it  contains  the  law  in 
regard  to  ways,  to  light,  to  air,  to  water, 
and  to  the  support  of  buildings.  We  confess 
when  we  examine  the  work  that  a regret 
arises  that  those  who  are  responsible  for 
our  legal  legislation  do  not  adopt  this 
book  as  the  foundation  for  a code  on  this 
branch  of  law.  It  would  be  a great  public  service 
if  the  law,  for  example,  as  to  light  and  as  to 
support,  were  enacted  in  a compact  and  scientific 
form,  so  that  ordinary  laymen  could  consult  such  a 
code  as  a banker  does  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
Act.  There  is  one  question  as  regards  this 


book  that  may  be  fairly  asked  : the  publishers 
are  good  enough  to  mark  it  as  being  sold  for 
7s.  6d.  Mr.  Innes,  in  his  preface,  states  the 
book  was  undertaken  not  only  as  a preliminary 
to  some  public  codification  of  this  branch  of  the 
law,  but  for  the  use  of  the  public  and  the  legal 
profession.  But  such  a price  as  the  above  for  a 
little  book  of  126  pages  is  far  too  high,  and 
prevents  it  from  being  as  widely  used  as  it 
might  be. 


Note-book  on  Plane  Geometrical  Drawing , with 
a Chapter  on  Scales,  and  an  Introduction 
to  Graphic  Statics.  By  Robert  Harris. 
London : Geo.  Bell  & Sons.  1895.  New 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

This  book  was  produced  by  the  author,  who  is 
art-master  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  mainly  for  the 
use  of  students  preparing  for  the  entrance  exami- 
nations at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  It  is  an 
eminently  practical  book,  the  principal  portion 
consisting  of  a series  of  brief  explanations  of 
practical  problems  in  geometry,  accompanied  by 
diagrams.  The  construction  of  scales  is  explained 
in  a separate  chapter,  and  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  drawing  of  geometrical  patterns  and  to 
graphic  statics.  To  each  section  of  the  book  are 
attached  a number  of  “examples”  in  the  form 
of  problems  to  be  worked  out.  As  a practical 
book  on  the  subject,  for  young  students,  it  i? 
likely  to  be  very  useful.- 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meetings  of  the  London 
County  Council  were  resumed  after  the  summer 
recess  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

The  Works  Committee  Criticised. — The  Works 
Committee  reported  that  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  estimates  from  several  committees  for 
certain  works  amounting  to  36,000/.,  and  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  referred  back  to  the 
respective  committees. 

Mr.  Cohen,  M.P.,  moved  as  an  amendment, 
“That  instructions  be  given  to  invite  public 
tenders  for  carrying  out  the  works  in  question, 
and  to  report  again  to  the  Council.”  The  Works 
Committee,  he  said,  had  frequently  reproaches 
cast  upon  them  that  they  were  not  economical, 
and  that  the  works  entrusted  to  them  cost  a great 
deal  more  than  they  would  if  carried  out  by  con- 
tractors. He,  therefore,  asked  the  Council  to 
adopt  the  amendment,  and  get  rid  of  the  delusion 
that  the  Works  Committee  was  not  economical, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  extravagant  organi- 
sation. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Campbell  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  II.  Ward  (Chairman  of  the  Works 
Committee)  explained  that  the  Committee,  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  Standing  Orders,  had, 
since  the  date  of  the  report,  advertised  for 
tenders  for  the  works  which  were  now  in 
progress.  A further  report  on  the  subject  would, 
no  doubt,  be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Boulnois,  M.P.,  thought  it  was  time  the 
Council  took  some  steps  with  reference  to  the 
Works  Committee.  They  had  experienced  sad 
loss  at  the  hands  of  that  Committee,  and  he 
considered  that  the  work  could  be  done  more 
economically  by  outside  contractors. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  amendment 
was  lost,  and  the  report  adopted. 

New  Bridge  at  Vauxhall. — Mr.  E.  Jones 
inquired  whether  the  Bridges  Committee  had 
received  suggestions  and  designs  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  a new  bridge  at 
Vauxhall,  whether  the  committee  agreed  with 
the  designs  submitted  by  that  body,  and  whether 
the  committee  would  go  to  the  expense  of  having 
a model  placed  in  the  Council  Chamber  for  the 
inspection  of  the  members  and  others  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  this,  the  first  bridge  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  W.  Pearce  (Chairman  of  the  Bridges 
Committee)  replied  that  the  Committee  had  had 
the  advantage  of  the  drawings  and  suggestions  of 
the  Royal  institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
these  had  been  referred  to  the  engineers  for 
further  report,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
for  settling  the  form  that  the  new  Vauxhall 
Bridge  should  take.  He  had  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  suggestions  made  would  bear  fruit.  The 
request  to  exhibit  a model  in  the  Council  Chamber 
was  a reasonable  one,  and  he  would  refer  the 
matter  to  the  committee,  who  would  no  doubt 
agree  to  it. 

Blackmail  Tunnel.  — The  Bridges  Committee 
stated,  in  their  report,  that  all  difficulties  in  con- 
nexion with  the  portion  of  the  tunnel  beneath  the 
river  might  now  be  considered  at  an  end.  This 
portion  of  the  work,  nearly  1,200  ft.  in  length, 
was  commenced  on  September  10,  1S94 ; its 
execution  had  therefore  occupied  a little  over 
twelve  months.  There  now  remained  to  be  com- 
pleted a length  of  about  1,200  ft.,  extending  from 
the  river  to  the  Blackwall  railway.  This  would 
have  to  be  executed  partly  under  compressed  air, 
and  would  have  to  be  carefully  constructed,  as  it 
was  in  close  proximity  to  the  Poplar  dock  and  the 
large  warehouses  belonging  to  the  Midland  Rail 
way  Company.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the 
experience  gained  in  carrying  out  the  much  more 
difficult  work  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  no 
serious  difficulties  were  anticipated. 

Mr.  Pearce  stated  that  the  tunnel  would  pro- 
bably be  ready  for  opening  in  the  spring  of  1897. 

The  Mayfair  Property  Company  v.  The  Council. 
— With  reference  to  the  appeal  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  High  Court  in  the  action  brought  by 
the  company  for  the  enforcement  of  the  award  of 
7,490/.  made  by  an  arbitrator  in  respect  of  the 
setting  back  to  the  general  line  of  buildings 
certain  blocks  of  residential  flats  erected  by  the 
company  at  the  corner  of  Hall-road  and  Grove 
End-road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  the  Building  Act 
Committee  reported  that  the  case  was  argued 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  July  23  and  24, 
when,  without  calling  upon  the  Council,  the 
Court  unanimously  decided  that  the  appeal  failed, 
and  accordingly  dismissed  it  with  costs.  The 
award  of  the  arbitrator  was,  therefore,  of  no 
effect.  This  decision  was  of  extreme  importance 


in  establishing  the  principle  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  buildings  erected  upon  the  exact  site  pre- 
viously so  occupied,  the  Council  could  require 
buildings  erected  without  its  consent  beyond  the 
general  line  to  be  set  back  to  such  line  without 
any  compensation  being  paid. 

New  Street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand. — The 
Improvements  Committee  submitted  the  following 
report  : — 

“ Of  all  the  improvements  required  by  the  actual  traffic 
of  London  none,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  more  urgent  than  an 
adequate  and  direct  thoroughfare  between  Holborn  and 
the  Strand,  whilst  it  must  be  indeed  plain  that  no  street 
improvement  has  been  more  emphatically  demanded  by 
public  opinion  than  the  widening  of  the  Strand  at 
Holywell-street.  We  have  therefore  spared  no  pains  in 
formulating  a scheme  to  combine  these  two  most  necessary 
works,  and  after  full  consideration  of  a variety  of  com- 
peting plans,  we  now  submit  to  the  Council  the  following 
scheme,  which  we  will  call  Plan  A,  the  aim  of  it  being  as 
follows — 

(i.)  To  combine  a first-class  thoroughfare  from  South- 
ampton-row, Holborn,  to  the  Strand,  with  the  widening  of 
the  Strand  at  Holywell-street  and  at  St.  Mary-le-Strand. 

(ii.)  To  open  a direct  thoroughfare  from  the  north  to  the 
Strand,  Temple  Bar,  Fleet-street,  and  the  Embankment 
going  eastwards,  as  well  as  for  the  traffic  towards  the 
Strand,  Wellington-street,  and  Waterloo  Bridge  westwards. 

(iii.)  To  improve  the  communication  between  the 
Covent  Garden  or  Long  Acre „ district  and  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  district. 

(iv.)  To  open  and  improve  one  of  the  most  insanitary 
and  decaying  quarters  of  London. 

(v.)  To  offer  an  opportuuity  for  a central  and  com- 
manding site  for  a new  County  Hall. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  leading  features  of  the  new 
scheme  are  — (1)  To  combine  the  Holborn  and  Strand 
thoroughfare  and  the  widening  of  the  Strand  in  a single 
plan  instead  of  dividing  them  in  two  plans  ; (2)  to  obtain 
a direct  and  effective  avenue  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand  ; 
(3)  to  provide  for  the  traffic  to  go  eastwards  to  the  City  or 
on  to  the  embankment,  instead  of  directing  it  solely 
towards  Charing  Cross  and  Waterloo  Bridge.  These 
objects  would  be  effected  by  driving  a new  avenue  of 
adequate  breadth  (90  ft.)  from  Southampton-row  at 
Theobald’s-road,  and  across  Holborn  at  Little  Queen- 
street  straight  southwards  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand,  setting  back  the  Strand  at  the  junction  and 
opening  out  the  southern  end  of  the  avenue  east  as  well  as 
west  into  the  Strand.  Of  course  this  would  include  the 
removal  of  the  block  of  houses  south  of  Holywell-street 
and  the  dealing  with  the  inclosed  spaces  adjoin- 
ing the  two  churches.  The  proposed  street  would 
intersect  Great  Queen -street,  Sardinia- street,  Vere- 
street,  Stanhope-street,  Wych-street,  and  Drury-court, 
and  would  pass  close  beside  the  crowded  and  insani- 
tary area  of  Clare-market  and  contiguous  streets  lying 
between  Sardinia-street  and  King's  College  Hospital. 
At  the  same  time  we  propose  to  widen  Blackmoor-strcet 
and  White  Hart-street  to  60  ft.  by  setting  back  their  south- 
eastern or  City  sides,  and  also  to  widen  Exeter-street  to 
60  ft.  by  setting  back  its  northern  side,  so  as  to  afford  a 
direct  communication  into  Catherine-street  and  Wellington- 
street,  and  thence  to  Waterloo  Bridge.  We  further  pro- 
pose to  form  a spur  street,  60  ft.  wide,  from  the  junction  of 
the  new  street  with  Stanhope-street  to  St.  Clement  Dane's 
Church,  in  order  to  assist  the  large  amount  of  traffic  passing 
eastwards  : and,  having  regard  to  the  formation  of  this 
spur  street,  we  propose  to  close  Wych-street. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  scheme  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  which  we  brought  up  to  the  Council  and 
described  in  such  detail  in  July,  1892.” 

The  estimate  of  the  Engineer  for  the  necessary 
works  connected  with  the  proposed  improvement, 
including  the  streets,  subway,  sewers,  paving,  &c., 
and  the  opening  of  the  Strand  by  the  removal  of 
the  Holywell-street  block,  is  150,000/.  The 
estimate  of  the  valuer  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  required  for  the  whole  improvement, 
amounts,  after  deducting  recoupment,  to  1,943,200/. 
The  total  estimated  net  cost  would  therefore  be 
2,093,200/.,  which  represents  about  two-thirds  of 
a penny  in  the  pound  on  the  rates  for  the  first 
year.  This  estimate,  however,  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  accommodating  persons  of  the  labour- 
ing class  to  be  displaced,  provision  for  which  will 
have  to  be  made  hereafter.” 

The  committee  recommended  : — 

(a.)  That  the  Council  do  apply  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament  for  powers  to  construct  a new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand,  ar.d  for  widening  the  Strand  and 
improving  Holywell-street,  and  for  the  subsidiary  street 
improvements  according  to  the  scheme  shown  in  red 
colour  on  the  plan  approved  by  the  Improvements  Com- 
mittee on  September  25,  1895. 

(£.)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
subway  under  the  new  street  (for  mains,  wires,  &c),  and 
also  for  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  new  thoroughfare. 

(c.)  That  provision  be  made  in  the  Bill  for  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  that  embodied  in  the  betterment 
sections  of  the  Tower  Bridge  (Southern  Approach)  Act. 

((/).  That  a provision  be  inserted  that  improvements  made 
after  October  1,  1895,  when  the.  scheme  was  made  public, 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  compensation, 
if  such  improvements  be  made  with  a view  to  obtaining  or 
increasing  the  compensation  payable  by  the  Council. 

( e ).  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Public  Health  and  Housing 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  the  best  mode  of  re- 
housing the  persons  of  the  labouring  class  who  will  be  dis- 
placed by  the  construction  of  the  new  street  and  its 
approaches." 

The  consideration  of  the  report  was  adjourned 
until  next  meeting. 

Local  Labour. — Mr.  H.  Marks,  M.P.,  moved: — 

“ That,  in  order  to  employ  as  far  as  possible  local  labour, 
and  to  avoid  bringing  men  from.  long  distances,  which 
involves  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses,  outdoor 
money,  and  other  allowances,  the  Works  Committee  be 
requested  to  encourage  the  employment  by  the  foremen  of 
works  of  workmen  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sueh 


works,  provided  that  they  are  in  all  respects  thoroughly 
competent." 

Mr.  Steadman  seconded  the  motion,  which, 
after  a protracted  discussion,  was  rejected  on  a 
division  by  43  to  16. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business  the 
Council  adjourned. 

1 I 

COMPETLTLONS. 

New  Town  Hall  and  Market  House, 
Tiiurles. — The  Town  Commissioners  of  Thurles 
have  decided  to  erect  a new  Town  Hall  and 
Market  House,  for  which  they  invited  designs  in 
competition  from  architects.  After  a scrutiny  of 
the  designs  submitted,  those  of  Mr.  J.  Kelly 
Freeman,  architect,  Sun  Chambers,  Dublin,  have 
been  selected. 

New  Board  Schools,  Houghton  Regis. — 
Twenty-four  plans  and  estimates  were  received 
in  answer  to  the  advertisements  published.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  September  12,  the 
whole  of  the  plans  were  examined.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting  held  on  September  iS,  they 
were  further  examined,  and  the  following 
selected  for  further  consideration  : — No.  3,  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Syme  (Watford) ; No.  18,  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Taylor  (Aylesbury);  No.  22,  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Lawrence  (Leighton  Buzzard)  ; No.  9. 
Mr.  G.  II.  Grocock  (Cardiff);  No.  11,  by  Mr, 
J.  Hall  Gibbons  (Birmingham)  ; and  No.  7,  by 
Messrs.  Lee  & Wyburn  (Guildford).  At  a further 
meeting  held  on  September  19,  the  Board 
reduced  the  competitors  to  three,  namely, 
Mr.  Syme,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Lawrence. 
At  another  meeting  held  on  September  26,  the 
Board  invited  these  three  gentlemen  to  attend 
and  go  through  the  plans  with  them,  and 
after  such  interview  it  was  finally  resolved  to 
accept  the  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  Hall 
Gibbons,  of  Birmingham.  The  Board  passed  a 
resolution  thanking  all  those  gentlemen  who  had 
sent  in  plans,  and  directed  the  clerk  to  forward 
this  statement  of  the  result  to  each  competitor. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

“A  BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  INSTITU-  ' 
TION." 

Sir,— I thank  you  for  inserting  my  former  letter 
re  the  above,  signed  a “ Builder’s  Clerk. " May  I 
again  trespass  on  your  kindness  by  asking  you  to 
insert  this?  If  you  will  do  so  I shall  be  much 
obliged. 

I am  much  surprised  at  the  apathy  shown  by  the 
London  Builders'  clerks  in  this  matter.  They 
complain  at  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated, 
about  ousiders  doing  them  out  of  their  work  at  half 
wages,  the  long  hours  they  are  shut  up  in  stuffy 
offices,  &c.,  but  it  seems  as  though  they  were  all 
afraid  to  try  and  lift  themselves  into  a better  posi-. 
tion.  Will  no  one  make  a move  in  this  ? 

Our  fellow  clerks  in  Birmingham  are  on  the 
move,  and  I have  received  a most  sensible  and 
straightforward  circular  from  them.  Shall  the 
London  builders'  clerks  join  unanimously  with  their 
Birmingham  fellows  in  promoting  an  institution, 
or,  will  the  London  clerks  make  a move?  If  so  I am 
sure  we  should  be  heartily  joined  by  our  Birmingham 
friends,  for  the  institution  would  be  formed  to  pro- 
mote our  welfare  and  mutual  improvement,  as  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  builders'  cleiks  are 
skilled  clerks.  J 

Once  again  I state  that  I shall  be  most  pleased  to 
join  some  of  my  fellow  clerks  to  make  a move  in  this 
direction,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  any  com- 
munications or  suggestions  in  promoting  what  would 
be  a most  beneficial  institution. 

J.  Pearce  Bowditch.  ' 

94,  Dalberg-road,  Brixton,  S.  W., 

Sept.  30,  1895. 


Sir, — I heartily  endorse  the  contents  of  your  corre- 
spondent's letter,  re  the  formation  of  a Builders 
Clerks'  Association.  I feel  confident  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  should  combine  for  our  own  pro- 
tection, and  to  some  extent,  control  the  maiket  in 
our  own  particular  calling. 

At  the  present  day  many  employers  seem  to  think 
that  an  efficient  clerk  can  be  obtained  for  a wage 
little  better  than  that  of  a labourer,  and  I certainly 
think  that,  when  a man  has  been  at  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  to  make  himself  proficient,  he  is 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than  this,  especially  as 
he  has  to  l>e  trusted  with  the  confidential  and  financial 
matters  of  the  business.  I am  pleased  that,  through 
your  medium,  the  question  is  being  brought  before 
my  colleagues,  and  I trust  that  the  result  will  be  a 
unanimous  banding  together  to  maintain  our  rights, 
and  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  do  all  in  my  powe/ 
towards  this  end.  “ Estimate. 

Birmingham,  September  S4,  1895, 
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] Sir,— A little  misunderstanding  seems  to  exist 
vith  regard  to  the  letter  published  by  " A Builder's 
Dlerk, " September  21,  1895.  In  that  letter  he 
isks  why  an  institution  could  not  be  started  and 
ipheld  for  the  benefit  of  reliable  and  competent 
lerks,  men  who  have  been  through  the  mill  and 
horoughly  understand  what  is  required  of  them  (he 
loes  not  use  these  exact  words,  but  this  is  what  he 
a'eans). 

I think  such  an  institution  ought  to  be  started 
,nd  kept  up  by  all  good  men  by  an  annual  subscrip- 
ion,  and  be  such  a place  that  builders  could  apply 
or  and  obtain  men  who  could  assist  them  and  study 
heir  interest  for  a fair  and  equitable  return.  I am 
luite  prepared  to  join  “A  Builders'  Clerk  " in  trying 
0 form  such  an  institution  for  the  benefits  of  the 
rade.  I enclose  my  name  and  address. 

“A  London  Estimating  Clerk." 


Ube  Stufccnt’s  Column. 


METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— XIV. 

ALLOYS. — THE  IRON  GROUP. 

The  metals  usually  included  in  what  metal- 
urgists  call  the  “iron  group”  are  iron,  man- 
■anese,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  chromium.  They 
tave  several  features  in  common,  notably  their 
irotoxides  form  powerful  bases,  whilst  certain 
ixides  of  the  first  two  and  the  last-mentioned 
netals  form  metallic  acids  which  tend  to  com- 
>ine  with  bases  to  form  salts  soluble  in  water, 
further,  steam  is  decomposed  on  being  brought 
nto  contact  with  either  of  the  metals  of  the  iron 
;roup  at  a red  heat. 

Iron. — We  have,  already  alluded  (p.  34  ante) 

0 the  principal  ores  from  which  iron  is  extracted. 
The  metal  is  capable  of  assuming  the  form  either 
f (1)  malleable  iron,  (2)  cast-iron,  or  (3)  steel, 
ccording  to  its  method  of  treatment.  It  is 
xtracted  from  its  ores  in  the  form  of  cast-iron, 
then  it  is  melted  with  facility,  and  it  may  yield 
astings  which  are  easily  tooled  and  finished,  or, 
n the  other  hand,  it  may  be  made  so  hard  as  to 
ender  it  next  to  impossible  for  tools  to  make 
ny  impression.  With  careful  handling,  under 
reatment  with  air  and  heat,  the  cast-iron  may  be 
lade  into  steel ; and  continued  a little  further, 
/ith  slight  modifications  of  the  same  treatment, 
he  steel  may  be  converted  into  malleable  iron, 
?hich,  whilst  soft  enough  to  be  easily  tooled, 
ossesses  great  strength  and  tenacity. 

Iron  and  Alanganese. — Possibly  none  of  the 
Hoys  of  manganese  is  of  more  importance  than 
lat  with  iron.  Ferromanganese  can  be  made 

1 the  blast-furnace  with  the  resulting  metal 
ontaining  above  90  per  cent,  of  manganese ; 
ut  such  a large  proportion  of  the  last-mentioned 
letal  is  not  desirable,  as  it  is  apt  to  render  the 
'hole  weak.  Eighty  per  cent,  may  be  described 
s the  practical  limit  to  which  the  manganese 
lay  be  permitted  to  attain  in  ferromanganese, 
'he  reduction  of  manganese  oxide  in  presence  of 
on  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a fortunate 
ircumstance  in  view  of  the  valuable  alloys 
irmed,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
cher  the  alloy  in  manganese,  the  more  of  that 
ndesirable  element,  carbon,  is  present. 

According  to  Mr.  Vosmaer,*  the  percentage  of 
irbon  taken  up  by  divers  alloys  of  iron  and 
langanese  is  as  follows  : — 

piegeleisen 10  to  20  p.c.  mang.,  5-0  p.c.  carb. 

erromanganese 35  ..  5 '5  >< 


Do.  S6  60 

Do.  65  ,,  6-5 

Do.  80  ,,  yo 

Do.  9°  >1  T 3 


The  richer  brands  of  ferromanganese,  as  may 
e anticipated  by  the  foregoing,  are  those  in 
’hich  per  se  the  percentage  of  carbon  per  unit  of 
langanese  is  lowest.  It  frequently  happens  that, 
irough  the  manganese  ore  containing  phosphorus 
) an  appreciable  extent,  the  alloy  has  to  be 
repared  accordingly.  Thus,  the  phosphorus 
'ill  do  less  harm  in  a very  rich  manganese  pig 
lan  in  one  of  a lower  grade  in  the  manufacture 
>jf  steel,  from  the  circumstance  that  much  less  of 
he  former  is  used,  and  consequently  less  phos- 
thorus  finds  its  way  into  the  steel. 

: Unless  intended  for  chilled  castings,  foundry 
lig-iron  should  not  contain  manganese,  but  if  the 
i on  is  also  fairly  rich  in  silicon  it  may  not  matter, 
fhe  greater  the  percentage  of  manganese  in  such 
ig  the  more  silicon  and  carbon  must  be  present 
11  order  that  the  casting  may  turn  out  well.  If 
me  particular  pig  does  not  contain  all  the  desired 
ttributes  to  make  a clean  and  soft  casting,  two 
:r  more  are  mixed  together,  and  it  has  been  very 


l * “ The  Mechanical  and  Other  Properties  of  Iron  and 
teel,”  1891,  page  36. 


aptly  remarked  that  a precise  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  divers  pigs  enables  the  manufac- 
turer who  is  a practised  metallurgist  to  produce 
better  castings  in  every  way  than  his  neighbour 
who  works  merely  by  rule-of-thumb.  But  if  it 
has  its  disadvantages  in  pig-iron,  manganese,  by 
preventing  carbon  and  silicon  from  oxidising, 
leads  to  the  establishment  of  a metal  which  will 
stand  re-melting  ofcener  than  where  the  man- 
ganous constituent  is  wanting — a circumstance  of 
much  importance  in  the  practical  manipulation  of 
pig-iron.  It  has  been  shown  that,  whereas  ferro- 
manganese with  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of 
manganese  assumes  a specular  structure  (espe- 
cially well  brought  out  by  reflected  light  under 
the  microscope),  irons  richer  in  that  metal  have 
the  crystals  developed  as  needles  instead  of 
scales. 

Turning  now  to  other  forms  of  iron  with  man 
ganese,  it  may  be  remarked,  with  reference  to 
cast-iron,  that  as  the  manganese  tends  to  keep 
the  carbon  in  an  intimately  - divided,  or, 
perhaps,  a combined  state,  the  resulting  metal 
will  be  white  in  the  absence  of  a fair  pro- 
portion of  silicon.  In  general  terms  it  increases 
the  crushing  strength,  hardness,  and  fluidity  of 
cast-iron.  The  proportion  of  manganese  in 
wrought- iron  is  always  so  exceedingly  small  that 
it  may  safely  be  said  to  have  no  appreciable  effect 
on  that  metal  as  a whole. 

The  most  important  uses  of  manganese  in  our 
present  connexion,  however,  is  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  all  steel 
contains  it  in  a greater  or  less  degree.  Amongst 
its  other  beneficial  properties,  it  renders  the  steel 
more  elastic,  whilst  it  does  not  impart  brittleness 
when  judiciously  employed.  In  regard  to  its 
strengthening  attributes,  we  shall  allude  to  them 
hereafter.  We  may  only  say  now,  that  of  two  steels 
having  the  same  ultimate  strength,  manganese 
steel  will  have  larger  elongation  than  carbon 
steel,  provided  the  manganese  is  present  in 
certain  minute  proportions,  hence  manganese 
may  be  advantageously  employed  in  structural 
steel  where  both  strength  and  ductility  are 
required.  In  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  steel 
the  affinity  of  manganese  for  oxygen  causes  a 
reduction  of  the  oxides  existing  in  the  bath  of 
material  under  treatment.  The  consequent  oxida- 
tion and  slagging  of  the  manganese  leaves  the 
metal  de-oxidised  and  otherwise  improved.  The 
fiery  effect  of  oxygen,  or  other  gases,  absorbed  by 
the  decarbonised  iron  almost  instantaneously 
disappears,  and  the  influence  of  manganese  during 
the  further  stages  of  forging  and  rolling  is  quite 
as  beneficial,  enabling  the  steel  to  be  worked  and 
reduced  to  required  shapes. 

A remarkable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  metallurgy  of  steel  and  manganese  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Hadfield. 
The  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  “ Hadfield 
manganese-steel,”  as  it  is  termed,  are  its  peculiar 
hardness  combined  with  great  toughness  ; also 
the  effect  of  water  on  the  metal,  and  its  general 
electrical  properties.  In  a communication  to  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,*  that  author, 
referring  to  the  property  of  hardness,  stated  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  machine  any  of  divers 
specimens  of  this  steel  on  a practical  scale.  The 
hardness  varies  considerably  in  degree,  being 
most  intense  in  the  cast  material,  containing 
from  5 to  6 per  cent,  of  manganese,  and  with 
only  0’3  to  o‘5  per  cent,  carbon,  an  alloy  which 
no  tool  will  face  or  touch.  On  more  manganese 
being  added  a gradual  decrease  in  hardness  is 
observable,  and  when  about  10  per  cent,  is 
reached  it  has  arrived  at  the  point  of  maximum 
softness.  With  a further  addition,  the  alloy  becomes 
harder,  and  at  22  per  cent,  it  is  very  hard,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  at  the  5 per  cent,  stage.  After 
passing  22  per  cent,  the  material  begins  to  take 
on  the  character  of  cast  - iron  rather  than 
steel,  though  it  possesses  a greater  transverse 
strength  than  cast-iron.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
hardness  of  this  class  of  steel  its  general  applica- 
tion to  castings  has  been  limited  by  the  difficulty 
of  machining  them.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  considerable  improvements  have  been 
made  in  that  direction,  but  the  applications  have 
necessarily  for  the  most  part  been  confined  to 
castings  where  the  runners  could  be  broken  off 
cold,  or  pared  hot.  As  an  instance  of  the  perfect 
action  of  the  manganese  it  may  be  remarked  that 
in  chemically  analysing  samples  of  this  steel  no 
trace  of  graphite  has  been  discovered,  all  the 
carbon  present  being  in  the  combined  form  or  in 
an  extremely  intimate  condition. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Hadfield  manganese 
steel  is  not  in  reality  steel,  but  an  alloy  in 


* “ Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,”  vol.  xciii.  (18 
et  sqq. 


certain  proportions  of  iron  and  metallic  man- 
ganese, containing  also  carbon.  This  is  perfectly 
true  if  we  restrict  the  term  “steel”  to  a metal 
composed  essentially  of  iron  and  carbon  ; but  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  steel,  M.  Bresson, 
has  demonstrated*  the  convenience  of  considering 
that  metal  as  “ a particular  state  of  iron  produced 
by  its  union  with  bodies  the  nature  of  which  can 
vary.  There  are  three  classes  : — 1st,  steels  com- 
posed of  iron  and  carbon  ; 2nd,  those  of  iron, 
carbon,  and  a third  body  ; 3rd,  those  formed  of 
iron,  and  another  body  which  is  not  carbon.”  In 
other  words,  it  is  recognised  that  bodies  other 
than  carbon  can  play  a constituent  part  in  the 
conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  manganese  amongst 
them  ; and  this  is  the  view  generally  adopted  at 
the  present  day. 

On  this  manganese  steel  being  plunged  into 
water  it  is  ascertained  that  no  hardening  action 
takes  place  as  in  ordinary  carbon-steel,  but  the 
metal  is  rendered  tougher,  though  not  in  the  same 
sense  as  with  carbon-steel.  The  increase  in 
stiffness  is  most  marked,  and,  according  to 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hadfield,  the  tensile 
strength  rises  from  40  to  60,  and  in  some  cases 
even  to  70,  tons  per  square  inch  ; but  whereas  in 
all  carbon-steel  the  rise  is  invariably  accompanied 
(when  the  cooling  medium  is  water)  by  a con- 
siderable decrease  in  ductility  or  elongation,  in 
the  manganese  steel  just  the  opposite  effect  is 
produced.  After  a large  number  of  tests  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  heat  and  sudden  cooling 
upon  the  last-mentioned  metal,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  greater  the  heat  of  the  piece  treated, 
and  the  more  sudden  and  rapid  the  cooling,  the 
higher  will  be  the  breaking-load,  and  the  greater 
the  toughness  or  elongation. 

The  structure  of  manganese-steel  varies  with 
the  amount  of  manganese  present,  as  already  fore- 
shadowed in  our  remarks  on  pig-iron.  In  brittle 
specimens,  containing  from  3 to  7 '5  per  cent, 
of  manganese  if  the  piece  has  been  cast  in  an 
ingot  mould,  say  4 in.  square,  there  will  be  found 
to  the  depth  of  about  1^  in.  needles,  or  prismatic 
crystals  of  similar  form  to  those  noticeable  to  the 
naked  eye  in  tougher  specimens.  In  the  centre, 
where  the  cooling  has  proceeded  more  slowly,  there 
is  a heterogeneous  mass  of  crystals  which  break  with 
a peculiar  fracture,  the  hardness  being  as  intense 
in  the  centre  as  on  the  outside.  When  the  steel 
contains  from  8 to  12  per  cent,  of  manganese  the 
structure  somewhat  resembles  that  of  scalded 
steel,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  re-heating,  even  to  a 
high  degree,  will  not  perceptibly  change  the 
character  assumed  by  the  crystals,  which  is 
only  accomplished  by  forging.  The  fracture 
shows  little  needles  or  fibres  collected  in 
bundles  formed  at  right-angles  to  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  mould  and  scattered  all 
over  the  face;  these  are  hard,  very  tough, 
and  bend  almost  like  copper.  When  more  than 
12  per  cent,  of  manganese  is  present  acicular 
crystals  are  not  so  prominently  developed,  and 
they  disappear  entirely  to  the  naked  eye  as  the 
proportion  of  manganese  is  slightly  increased. 
The  fracture  then  appears  more  like  that  of  coarse 
cast-iron,  but  with  large  crystals.  Passing  this 
point,  nothing  definite  is  known  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  metal,  beyond  that  the  crystals  are 
very  irregularly  distributed,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment becomes  very  much  complicated.  In  view 
of  the  great  importance  assumed  by  manganese 
steel,  and,  indeed,  steel  alloys  generally,  it  is 
remarkable  that  so  little  attention  has  hitherto 
been  paid  to  questions  concerning  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  metals.  As  was  pointed  out  t some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Bayles,  “The  key  to  the 
mystery,”  so  far  as  certain  properties  of  steel  are 
concerned,  “seems  to  lie  in  the  structure  of  the 
metal ; and  until  more  concerning  this  is  known 
it  is  not  safe  to  rely  solely  upon  analyses  and 
tests.  No  doubt,  if  our  knowledge  in  this 
direction  were  sufficiently  advanced,  an  explana- 
tion might  be  found  for  some  of  the  unaccount- 
able failures  which  have  occurred  with  steel,  and 
where  neither  analyses  nor  mechanical  tests  have 
afforded  any  light.  Chemical  analysis  does  not 
satisfactorily  explain  the  difference  between  a 
piece  of  hardened  and  unhardened  carboa-steel 
from  the  same  bar.” 

Mild  steel,  such  as  is  used  in  constructional 
work,  often  contains  from  0*3  to  034.  per  cent, 
manganese;  at  the  Forth  Bridge  the  percentage 
was  07  for  much  of  the  material  used.  Amongst 
many  other  things  manganese  steel  is  especially 
adapted  for  haulage  ropes,  for  bed-plates  and 
frames  of  dynamos,  and  in  the  form  of  wire  on 
resistance  boards. 


“ Encyclopddie  Chimique,”  article  “ Aciers."  Paris, 
1886,  p.  2. 

+ “Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers,”  voL  xiii. 
’84,  p.  26. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  8,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  who  was  well  known  as  an  efficient  and 
trustworthy  practitioner  in  Quantity  Surveying. 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  son  of  a builder  at  Nottingham, 
but  came  to  London  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and 
entered  the  service  of  Messrs.  Myers  & Sons,  and 
was  their  measuring  clerk  till  1874,  when  the  firm 
gave  up  business.  From  that  date  he  practised  as 
a Quantity  Surveyor  on  his  own  account,  and  was 
largely  employed  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital,  the  Portsmouth  R.C.  Cathedral,  the 
Oratory  at  Brompton,  St.  Joseph's  College,  Tooting, 
and  other  extensive  buildings.  In  his  business  Mr. 
Smith  had  the  highest  reputation  for  integrity, 
ability,  and  thoroughness. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Empire  Palace  of  Varieties,  Sheffield.— 
This  building  in  Pinstone-street,  which  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be 
opened  at  the  end  of  this  month.  The  fafade  in 
Charles-street  is  of  red  brick  and  stone,  and  copper- 
covered  cupolas  have  been  erected  at  either  end. 
Above  the  principal  entrance,  figures  emblematic  of 
Music  and  Art  are  introduced.  Accommodation  is 
provided  inside  for  nearly  3,500  spectators;  there 
are  two  circles  and  two  galleries,  with  several 
lounge-rooms.  Messrs.  Longden  & Son,  of  Neeps- 
end,  are  the  contractors;  the  architect  being  Mr. 
Frank  Matcham,  of  London. 

New  School. — At  Westbury  Leigh,  Wilts,  a 
new  school  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Wm.  White,  who  also  built  the  church 
there  some  eighteen  years  ago.  The  cost  has 
been  about  950/.  The  walls  externally  are 
local  limestone  random  work,  with  dressings  and 
special  mouldings  of  red  brick,  which  is  also  used 
inside  for  the  dado  and  some  other  parts.  Roofs 
are  covered  with  red  Shropshire  tiles,  and  the  floors 
are  laid  with  wood  blocks.  Tire  warming  is  by  open 
grates,  slow  combustion,  specially  constructed. 

Restoration  of  " Oak  House,"  West  Brom- 
wich.— We  understand  that  this  well-known  example 
of  ancient  domestic  architecture,  which  has  recently- 
been  acquired  by  the  Mayor  of  West  Bromwich  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  town  as  a museum  and  art 
gallery,  is  now  to  be  thoroughly  restored  at  the 
expense  of  the  donor.  Mr.  W.  H.  Kendrick,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Wood  & Kendrick,  architects,  has 
prepared  a plan  for  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
building,  which  has  been  duly  approved.  The 
lantern  is  to  have  a studied  restoration  ; the  buttress 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  east  gable,  and  all  the 
substructure  rebuilt  as  originally  designed.  The 
boarding  now  covering  the  south  gable  is  to  be  re- 
placed with  oak  framing,  with  plaster  filling.  The 
modern  windows  are  to  be  removed,  those  at  present 
filled  in  to  be  opened  out,  and  the  whole  of  them 
replaced  on  original  lines.  All  large  deal  boards  are 
to  be  substituted  by  oak,  and  defective  brickwork  is 
to  be  cut  out  and  replaced  with  bricks  of  the  same 
character,  the  bonding  and  mortar  to  be  finished  to 
agree  with  the  old  style  of  work.  In  the  interior 
all  oak  panelling  now  painted  is  to  have  the  paint 
removed,  and  all  superfluous  modern  work  is  to  be 
banished.  The  museum,  or  galleries,  will  occupy 
the  reception-rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  whilst  the 
present  kitchen  and  larder  will  be  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  caretaker.  The  boundary-wall  next  Oak-road 
is  to  be  taken  down,  and  a suitable  iron  fencing 
erected.  A sweeping  approach  will  be  made  from 
the  road.  Part  of  the  grounds  will  be  laid  out  as  a 
lawn  or  greensward,  bordered  by  a shrubbery,  forming 
a wild,  old-fashioned  garden,  in  keeping  with  the 
ancient  building.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  restoration  will  be  about  2,000/. 

New  School  Buildings,  Wolverhampton. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  school-buildings  to  be 
erected  in  connexion  with  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Wolverhampton,  was  laid  on  the  26th  ult.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  H.  Gough,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  J. 
Lavender,  of  that  city. 

New  Infirmary,  Helensburgh,  N.B.  — The 
infirmary  recently  erected  at  Helensburgh  was 
opened  on  the  27th  ult.  The  building  consists  of  a 
central  pavilion  of  two  stories  with  high-pitched  roof, 
flanked  by  two  octagonal  oriels  with  bell-shaped  roof. 
The  main  wards,  both  for  males  and  females,  of 
one  story,  run  east  and  west.  The  mortuary  occupies 
an  isolated  block,  while  the  disinfecting  chamber  is 
entirely  shut  off,  and  entered  from  the  outside  only. 
The  front  elevation  is  of  red  and  white  freestone, 
and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  green  slates,  finished 
with  red  tile  ridges.  Mr.  Leiper,  of  Helensburgh, 
was  the  architect. 

New  Theatre  for  East  London.— The  new 
building,  to  be  called  the  “Borough  Theatre,”  in 
Stratford  High-street,  is  being  rapidly  proceeded 
with,  and  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  ready  for  occupa- 
tion early  next  year.  We  understand  that  it  will  be 
the  second  largest  theatre  in  London.  The  East 
London  Advertiser  states  that  there  will  be  seating 
accommodation  for  3,000  people,  with  entrances 
and  exits  in  Stratford  High-street,  Bridge-road,  and 
Bridge-terrace.  It  will  be  lighted  throughout  by 
electricity,  and  emergency  exits  are  very  numerous. 
It  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  the  new  theatre  will 
not  be  less  than  20,000/.  Elaborate  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  furnishing  and  upholstering.  The 


seats  are  to  be  arranged  on  a new  principle,  and  the 
stage  will  be  as  large  as  that  of  Drury  Lane.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of  Bow,  and 
the  architect  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  of  Warwick- 
court,  E.C. 

Sailors'  Home,  Aberdeen.— The  home  for 
sailors  recently  erected  at  Aberdeen,  for  the  directors 
of  the  Sailors'  Institute,  was  opened  on  the  27th  ult. 
The  building  consists  of  three  blocks,  one  wi'h 
frontage  to  Mearns-street,  another  to  James-street, 
and  a centre  block.  The  whole  of  the  front  is  of 
dressed  Kemnay  granite.  The  dining-room  is  37  ft. 
long  by  17  ft.  wide,  opening  from  which  is  a large 
lounge-room  and  smoke-room.  The  first-floor  is 
devoted  to  the  mission  purposes  of  the  Institute.  The 
chapel  is  capable  of  holding  150,  and  is  lighted  by 
stained-glass  windows.  Occupying  the  whole  of  the 
central  block  is  a hall,  to  be  used  as  a Sunday-school 
and  for  the  larger  meetings,  which  will  seat  about 
350.  On  the  second-floor  is  the  navigation  school 
and  class-rooms  and  sleeping  apartments  for  officers 
and  sailors  resident  in  the  Home.  On  the  upper 
floor  is  a sailors'  "cabin,"  intended  to  house  in  one 
chamber  a shipwrecked  crew,  and  there  are  three 
apartments,  or  “ forecastles,”  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  buildings  have  cost  about  3,000/.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  James  Souttar,  of  Aberdeen. 

Theatre,  Barnstaple,— After  extensive  altera- 
tions, of  such  a character  as  to  render  the  building 
practically  a new  edifice,  the  old  theatre  at  Barn- 
staple has  been  opened  to  the  public.  The  structural 
alteiations  made  have  considerably  added  to  the 
seating  accommodation  ; the  pit  has  been  lowered 
to  the  street  level,  and  a “ gridiron  " about  40  ft.  in 
height  erected.  Messrs.  Sanders  & Ridge  were 
the  contractors,  and  the  Architect  was  Mr.  F.  W. 
Petter,  of  Barnstaple. 

Park  Hall,  Warrington.— On  the  26th  ult. 
this  hall,  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
Warrington  Corporation  by  Mr.  Parr,  a local 
banker,  was  opened.  The  building  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  Palmyra-square,  close  to  the  gymna- 
sium. The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  states  that  it  is 
108  ft.  by  64  ft.  6 in.  inside,  exclusive  of  an  organ- 
chamber  30  ft.  by  16  ft.  The  body  of  the  hall  on 
the  ground-floor  is  96  ft.  by  48  ft.  6 in.,  which  is 
surrounded  on  its  four  sides  with  corridors  6 ft., 

7 ft.,  and  10  ft.  wide  respectively,  to  prevent 
draughts.  On  the  gallery-floor  at  the  west  end  there 
are  front  and  back  galleries  ; whilst  at  the  sides  of 
the  hall  there  are  galleries  13  ft.  wide.  These 
latter,  by  covering  the  corridors  on  the  ground-floor, 
project  over  the  body  of  the  hall  about  5 ft.  only. 
The  gallery  has  three  exit-doors,  two  of  which  are 
staircases,  with  two  landings  on  each.  From  the 
ground-floor  there  are  eight  means  of  exit.  The 
platform  has  a width  of  7 ft.,  with  a rising  tier  of 
steps  behind  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
choir.  It  is  reached  from  the  private  corridor 
by  stairs  on  either  side,  the  oigan-chamber  being 
situated  immediately  behind  it.  The  hall  is  fitted 
to  accommodate  about  1,500  people,  but  for  political 
and  other  crowded  meetings  it  could  be  made  to 
seat  2,000.  The  building  was  designed  by  Mr. 
William  Owen,  of  Cairo-street  Chambers,  and  the 
contractor  was  Mr.  R.  W.  Collin.  The  painting 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Hesketh  & Sons  ; and  the 
heating  by  John  King,  Limited,  of  Liverpool. 

New  Wesleyan  Church,  Kew. — The  memo- 
rial stones  of  the  Wesleyan  church  now  being 
erected  in  Cam  bridge-road,  Kew,  were  laid  the 
other  day  in  presence  of  a numerous  company.  The 
building  will  consist  of  a Sunday-school,  minister's 
vestry,  beating  chamber  and  offices  on  the  basement 
floor,  with  the  chapel  over.  The  dimensions  are 
about  43  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  6 in.  wide,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  as  porches  at  the  front.  Accom- 
modation for  150  persons  is  provided  in  the  chapel, 
and  the  schoolroom  will  hold  about  100  children. 
Separate  entrances  and  porches  are  arranged  for  the 
boys  and  girls  respectively.  There  is  also  a private 
entrance  and  porch  at  the  back,  communicating 
with  the  minister's  vestry  and  schoolroom,  and  with 
the  chapel,  by  means  of  a small  staircase,  which  may 
be  used  by  the  congregation  as  an  exit  if  required. 
The  schoolroom  being  beneath,  the  floor  of  the 
chapel  is  some  height  above  the  ground,  and  the 
difference  in  levels  has  been  made  up  by  a short 
flight  of  stone  steps  outside  the  entrance  and  a few 
further  steps  inside  the  porch.  The  style  is  Early 
Decorated.  The  front  elevation  will  consist  of  a 
gable,  containing  a three-light  stone  tracery  window, 
which  will  be  the  principal  feature  of  the  front. 
Under  this  window  is  the  entrance-porch  and  door- 
way, the  latter  being  flanked  by  angular  buttresses. 
The  brickwork  to  the  front  is  to  be  relieved  with 
Bath  stone  dressings  to  the  window,  entrance  doorway, 
buttress  slopes,  coping,  plinth,  &c.  Internally  the 
chapel  will  be  divided  into  four  bays  by  strong- 
framed semi-circular  principals  resting  on  Bath  stone 
corbels.  Each  bay  will  contain  a two-light  Gothic- 
headed  window.  The  roof  will  show  as  panelled 
woodwork,  the  purlins  being  visible  and  covered 
with  boarding.  Along  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  a 
perforated  open  panel  will  be  placed  for  ventilation. 
The  windows  to  the  chapel  will  be  glazed  with  lead 
glazing  of  light  tints  and  of  simple  design. 
Boundary-walls  are  to  be  built  on  three  sides  of  the 
site,  that  to  the  front  containing  two  gates,  and  having 
stone  plinth  and  coping  and  pier  caps.  Messrs. 
G.  F.  Bates  & Son,  of  Barnes  and  Ashford,  are  the 
contractors  ; and  Mr.  R.  Curwen,  of  168-9,  Palmer- 
ston-buildings,  E.C.,  is  the  architect. 


Additions  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  Birminc 
ham.— A portion  of  the  extensive  additions  recentl 
made  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  Birmingham,  are  nov 
ready  for  occupation.  The  additions  consist  of  ; 
new  block  of  buildings  fronting  Barwick-street,  con 
taining  ten  stories  ot  rooms  including  basement  an< 
sub-basement,  of  two  stories  to  about  half  the  rang: 
of  the  building  fronting  to  Church-street,  the  pro 
vision  of  new  offices  in  Colmore-row,  and  of  twi 
extra  billiard-rooms  under  the  shops  facing  Colmore 
row.  But  the  principal  feature  of  the  work  is  th 
erection  of  a large  hall  or  banqueting-room,  100  ft 
in  length  and  32  ft.  high,  with  an  annexe  intendet 
as  a lounge.  This  hall  is  elaborately  decorated; 
the  floor  is  of  polished  oak,  with  spiral  springs,  ant 
set  on  concrete.  In  front  of  the  gallery  for  th< 
orchestra  is  an  ornamental  screen  of  hammerec 
brass  and  copper.  Adjoining  the  hall  is  a drawing 
room  furnished  and  decorated  in  the  Louis  XVI 
style,  with  richly-painted  ceiling  and  amber  silk  panel 
ling.  There  is  also  a crush  hall  with  ornamentet 
ceiling  and  walls  in  panels  of  embossed  and  gil 
leather,  with  a dado  of  Ashburton  and  Ogwell  marble 
It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  of  the  additions  wil 
cost  from  60, coo/,  to  70,000 /.  The  contractors  an 
Messrs.  J.  Barnsley  & Sons,  Birmingham.  Messrs. 
Rosser  & Russell,  of  Birmingham  and  London 
have  carried  out  the  engineering  work  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ornitt  Halpin,  of  Westminster 
The  wells  and  boring  have  been  executed  by  Messrs 
Isler  & Co.,  London  ; Messrs.  Waygood  & Co.,  o 
London,  supplied  the  lifts,  and  Messrs.  Minton 
Hollins,  & Co.,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  the  tile-facing: 
of  walls.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Martin  i 
Chamberlain,  of  Birmingham. 

Church  Extension,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham. 
— An  extensive  addition  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Sparkhill,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  o' 
Coventry  last  week.  It  comprises  accommodatior 
for  250  persons,  and  has  cost  about  2,500/.  Th< 
architects  were  Messrs.  Martin  & Chamberlain,  ol 
Colmore-row,  Birmingham. 

Proposed  Chapel,  Northampton.  — At  a 
recent  meeting  held  in  Northampton  on  the  occa; 
sion  of  the  bi-centenary  of  the  opening  of  Doddridgt 
Chapel,  it  was  resolved  that  a new  chapel,  togethet 
with  school  buildings,  should  be  erected  at  St. 
James'  End,  in  addition  to  the  renovation  of  tht 
present  building.  The  estimated  cost  is  3,000/j 
Plans  have  already  been  prepared. 

New  Masonic  Temple,  Cardiff. — The  build-: 
ings  to  be  known  as  the  Masonic  Temple,  Cardiff, 
and  which  was  formerly  used  as  a place  of  worship, 
were  opened  on  the  26th  ult.,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  gathering  of  members.  A striking  feature  con- 
nected with  the  edifice  is  the  swing  doors,  which 
admit  of  access  to  a long  corridor  extending  the 
length  of  the  building.  These  are  panelled  with 
cathedral  glass  bearing  five  Masonic  emblems. 
Branching  off  the  corridor  are  cloak-rooms  and 
other  offices.  At  the  head  of  the  staircase,  situated 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  is  a lesser  lodge-room 
furnished  with  the  appointments  of  the  old  hall.  At 
the  back  of  the  building  is  a large  banqueting-hall, 
capable  of  accommodating  100  guests,  and  a large 
kitchen  adjoins.  Outside  the  lodge-room  are  two 
robing-rooms.  The  temple  itself  has  been  elabo- 
rately decorated.  The  furnishing  is  of  an  expensive 
character.  There  are  seven  large  chairs,  each  of  a 
different  pattern,  thirty-four  Past  Masters’  chairs  of 
a distinctive  pattern,  and  fifty  chairs  for  Master 
Masons,  together  with  two  benches  sealing  four 
each,  and  three  benches  seating  three  each.  All 
these  are  of  Austrian  crown  oak,  and  are  uphol- 
stered with  crimson  mohair  velvet  of  English  make. 
The  Master's  chair  is  elaborately  carved,  and  bears 
the  arms  and  motto  of  the  donor,  Lord  Llangattock. 
The  gallery,  in  which  the  organ  is  placed,  is 
capable  of  seating  140  people.  The  chief 
columns  are  14  ft.  high,  and  are  Corinthian  and 
Doric  in  style.  The  ceiling  has  been  ornamented' 
with  Masonic  symbols  and  emblems.  The  lodge-! 
room  is  58  ft.  long  by  4c  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  high. 
The  side  walls  have  eight  long  windows,  with 
plaster-moulded  architraves  and  moulded  heads  put 
to  them,  with  ornamented  string-course  to  the  walls 
in  between.  Behind  the  Senior  Warden’s  chair  there 
is  a projecting  gallery,  with  curved  wings,  supported  1 
on  carved  brackets.  The  dado  is  very  conspicuous, 
being  10  ft.  high,  of  panelled  work  divided  by 
pilasters,  and  having  a moulded  entablature  above, 
the  two  ends  being  treated  differently  to  the  sides. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  alterations  and 
upholstering,  it  is  stated,  will  be  between  7,000/. 
and  8,000/.  Messrs.  E.  R.  Evans  & Bros.,  of 
Cardiff,  were  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Thomas, 
of  the  same  city,  architect. 

School  Buildings,  Newport,  Barnstaple.— 
New  school  buildings  were  opened  at  Newport, 
Barnstaple,  on  Wednesday  the  25th  ult.,  to  accom- 
modate 150  children.  It  is  part  of  a general 
scheme  to  extend  the  school  accommodation  of 
the  town  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
Board  Schools.  The  material  used  is  local  stone, 
with  polished  red  deal  fittings.  The  site  has  cost 
^150,  the  building  ^650.  In  addition  to  the 
main  room,  there  is  a class-room,  and  a large 
vestibule.  Mr.  G.  C.  Smyth-Richards  was  the 
honorary  architect. 

Technical  Institute,  Richmond.— Tffie  new 
Secondary  Schools  and  Technical  Institute  at 
Richmond,  S.W.  (the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  recently  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge),  is  now 
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an  advanced  stage.  The  fire-proof  floors  are  on 
essrs.  Homan  & Rodgers'  system.  The  archi-  | 
cts  are  Messrs.  Fryer  & Bath,  whose  design  was 
lected  in  public  competition,  and  the  builder  is 
ir.  J.  W.  Brooking,  of  Richmond. 

The  Queen  Victoria  Nursing  Institution, 
/olver HAMPTON. — This  building  has  been  erected 
. the  corner  of  the  Bath  and  Albany-roads,  having 
frontage  of  70  ft.  towards  the  former  and  63  ft. 
iwards  the  latter,  the  elevations  being  of  red  brick 
ith  stone  and  terra-cotta  dressings.  It  provides 
icommodation  for  thirteen  nurses,  each  having  a 
parate  sleeping  cubicle  on  the  upper  floors,  with 
rge  day-room,  box  or  luggage-room,  with  lift,  on 
te  ground  floor.  There  are  also  two  suites  of 
jartments  for  private  patients,  with  bedrooms  for 
tendants,  on  the  first  floor,  together  with  matron's 
10m  and  sewing-room.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
rge  entrance  hall,  office,  matron’s  sitting-room, 
id  board-room,  together  with  spacious  kitchens 
id  domestic  offices.  Ample  provision  is  made  on 
ich  floor  for  baths,  closets,  lavatories,  and  other 
icommodation  required  in  a building  of  this 
iscription.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
irried  out  by  Messrs.  H.  Willcock  & Co.,  con- 
actors,  of  Wolverhampton,  for  the  sum  of  3,862/., 
ider  the  superintendence  and  from  designs  by 
iessrs.  J.  R.  Veall  & Son,  architects,  also  of 
Wolverhampton. 

Luccombe  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight.— At  a meet- 
g of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
ild  at  Newport  last  Saturday,  a provisional  licence 
as  granted  for  a hotel  to  be  erected  at  Luccombe 
iiine,  near  Shanklin,  in  accordance  with  designs 
epared  by  Mr.  W.  Oldham  Chambers,  architect, 
London,  at  a cost  of  17,500/.  The  hotel  will  con- 
in  spacious  salle-h-manger,  drawing-room,  saloon, 
irary,  and  writing-room,  smoking-room,  billiard- 
om,  fifty-eight  bedrooms,  bath-rooms,  &c.  There 
ill  be  an  installation  of  electric  light  throughout. 
New  Residential  Flats,  London.— A block 
' residential  flats  are  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
irner  of  Luxerabourg-gardens,  Brook-green,  Ham- 
ersmith,  to  be  called  “ Queen's  Mansions.”  The 
hiding  is  fireproof  in  construction,  and  is  fitted 
ith  all  the  latest  improvements,  both  sanitary  and 
jmestic.  Each  flat  is  self-contained,  with  service- 
‘ts,  mosaic  floors  to  halls  and  corridors,  and  the 
itlook  is  upon  the  ornamental  gardens.  The  top 
ory  is  planned  for  bachelor's  suites  and  studios, 
ith  uninterrupted  north  light.  The  cost  will  be 
rer  10,000/.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Fryer  & 
ath,  of  Westminster  and  Richmond. 


AN  IT  A R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 
Water  Supply,  Birmingham. — The  Birming- 
im  Daily  Gasetle  states  that  the  Water  Comnytiee 
the  Birmingham  Corporation  reports  that  the 
igineering  and  office  arrangements  submitted  by 
e Committee  in  their  last  report  to  the  Council, 
id  approved,  have  now  been  brought  into  opera- 
jn.  The  analysis  of  the  water  supplied  in  the 
iddle  level  being  found  early  in  the  summer  to  be 
isatisfactory,  it  became  evident  to  the  Committee 
iat  the  means  of  filtration  at  Aston  were  no 
nger  efficient  for  dealing  with  the  demand.  They 
icordingly  undertook  the  thorough  renovation  of 
le  Aston  filter-beds.  One  of  these  has  been 
>mpleted  and  the  other  is  in  progress.  The  cost 
' renewing  the  filter-beds  is  estimated  at  2,250/. 
he  filtered  water  pools  at  Aston  have  also  been 
nptied  and  cleansed,  at  a cost  of  290/.  During 
le  summer  months  the  resources  of  the  department 
ive  been  strained  to  the  utmost  to  keep  pace  with 
le  demand  in  the  various  districts,  and  consider- 
ate inconvenience  to  consumers  has  been  caused  at 
mes.  With  their  existing  works  the  Committee 
mnot  distribute  larger  quantities  of  water,  and  in 
eriods  of  pressure  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
rict  economy  should  be  practised.  Under  the  head 
f “Elan  Valley  Works,”  the  Committee  reports 
iat  during  the  summer  months  considerable  pro- 
ress  has  been  made  with  the  excavation  in  the 
ase  of  the  Caban  dam  and  channels.  The  railway 
t the  upper  part  of  the  valley  has  been  completed 
3 far  as  the  site  of  the  Pen-y-gareg  dam,  and  is 
eing  continued  to  the  Craig  Goch  dam.  Work- 
tops and  offices  in  connexion  with  the  works  at 
en-y-gareg  have  been  erected,  and  a commencement 
< as  been  made  with  the  excavation  of  the  foundation 

• f the  dam  itself  and  the  necessary  river  diversion.  A 
i tart  has  also  been  made  with  the  excavation  at  the 
1 tbmerged  dam  near  Careg-ddu.  The  number  of  men 
3 mployed  on  the  works  in  the  Elan  Valley  was,  in 

• eptember,  1,003.  By  the  Act  of  1892,  the  pro- 
fusions of  the  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  of 

845,  with  respect  to  the  temporary  occupation  of 
Hnds  during  the  construction  of  works  (including 
liie  use  of  land  for  the  deposit  of  spoil),  are 
pplied  only  to  railways  and  reservoirs  authorised. 
The  Bill,  as  originally  drafted  and  deposited 
n Parliament,  extended  the  application  of  the 
'Railway  Clauses  Act  to  the  aqueduct,  but  this  pro- 
ision  was  struck  out  at  the  instance  of  the  Lords 
•Chairman  of  Committees,  in  accordance  with  a 
practice  recently  introduced  by  his  Lordship.  It  has, 
:onsequently,  been  necessary  to  endeavour  to  acquire 
j>y  agreement  the  sites  required  for  the  deposit  of 
poil  from  the  aqueduct  works.  For  the  whole  of 
ihe  length  already  let,  and  for  other  sections,  spoil 


sites  have  been  acquired  on  terms  more  or  less 
reasonable  ; but  with  regard  to  an  important  section 
now  under  negotiation,  the  prices  asked  by  the 
owners  of  all  the  suitable  sites  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  so  excessive,  that 
they  are  unable  to  authorise  their  agents  to 
acquire  the  lands  on  the  terms  named.  Spoil 
sites  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  works  authorised  by  the  Act  of  1892, 
and  the  Committee  are  advised  that  little  diffi- 
culty is  likely  to  be  experienced  in  obtaining 
Parliamentary  pov/ers  for  the  compulsory  ac- 
quisition of  definite  sites,  to  be  scheduled  and 
indicated  on  plans  to  be  deposited.  The  Committee 
therefore  recommends  that  application  be  made  to 
Parliament,  in  the  ensuing  Session,  for  an  Act 
giving  compulsory  powers  for  the  purchase  or  use  of 
the  necessary  lands.  For  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir,  filter-beds,  and  other  works  at  Frankley, 
a large  quantity  of  stone,  cement,  and  other 
materials  will  have  to  be  conveyed  from  Rubery 
station.  Under  existing  circumstances,  these  would 
have  to  be  carted  over  hilly  country  roads  at  heavy 
expense.  In  the  application  to  Parliament  it  is 
proposed  to  ask  for  powers  to  construct  a short 
railway  from  Rubery  station  to  the  property  of  the 
Corporation  at  Frankley,  as  the  cost  of  conveyance 
by  rail,  even  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
making  the  railway,  will  effect  a saving  as  compared 
with  cartage.  The  railway  will  be  about  a mile  in 
length,  and  will  pass  wholly  over  the  property  of 
one  landowner.  Sanction  will  also  be  asked  for  a 
slight  deviation  in  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  at  Park 
Attwood,  which  has  been  rendered  advisable,  in 
consequence  of  circumstances  which  have  arisen 
since  the  preparation  of  the  original  plans. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Window,  &c.,  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Smethwick. — After  being  thoroughly 
renovated  in  the  interior  this  church  was  re-opened 
last  week.  Amongst  the  additions  is  a memorial 
window  to  a former  parishioner,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  the  building.  This  window 
consists  of  three  lights  and  tracery,  and  depicts  the 
subject  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  central  feature  is 
the  representation  of  Our  Lord  ; kneeling  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross  is  Mary  Magdalene,  with  upturned 
and  tear-stained  face.  In  the  light  on  the  left  is 
represented  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  with  her,  Mary, 
the  mother  of  James;  on  the  right,  the  loving  disciple 
St.  John,  and  a Roman  soldier.  In  the  tracery  are 
emblems  of  the  Evangelists  and  sacred  monograms. 
The  artist  was  Mr.  S.  Evans,  of  West  Smethwick. 
A new  mosaic  floor  has  been  laid  in  the  church,  and 
a portion  of  this  consists  of  a medallion  representing 
St.  Matthew,  with  ecclesiastical  monograms,  and  an 
elaborate  border.  The  chancel  is  approached  by 
two  Devonshire  marble  steps,  and  is  divided  from 
‘.he  nave  by  an  alabaster  dwarf  screen.  Marble 
steps  also  lead  up  to  the  sanctuary,  which  is  laid 
with  marble  paving  in  geometrical  squares.  An 
alabaster  reredos  has  been  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
altar.  The  architects  for  the  whole  were  Messrs. 
Wood  & Kendrick,  of  West  Bromwich. 

\ ■»-  \ 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  town  of  Bordeaux  is  to  inaugurate 
shortly,  on  the  lawn  of  its  Jardin  des  Plantes,  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  designer  Maxime 
Lalanne.  The  monument  is  the  work  of  M.  Pierre 
Granet,  sculptor,  and  includes  a lofty  marble  stele 
supporting  a bronze  bust  of  Lalanne.  . A branch  of 
foliage  serves  as  a background  to  the  bust,  and  a 
child,  seated  on  the  branch,  writes  the  name  of  the 
ariist  on  the  marble. M.  Formigd  has  been  com- 

missioned to  prepare  the  plans  of  a monument  to  be 
erected  at  Saint  Die,  to  the  memory  of  Jules  Ferry. 

A mechanically-worked  tramway  is  shortly  to 

be  commenced,  to  connect  Dinard  with  the  coast 
bathing  - stations,  St.  Enogat,  St.  Jacut,  St. 
Lunaire,  &c.,  and  to  terminate  at  the  port 

of  Saint  Briac. A Municipal  casino  is  to  be 

built  at  Annecy,  in  connexion  with  the  hydro- 
pathic establishment. The  Municipal  Council  of 

Avignon,  no  doubt  stung  by  the  criticisms  on 
its  proposal  to  demolish  the  walls  of  the  city,  has 
now  demanded  that  the  use  of  the  old  Papal  Palace 
as  a barracks  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  it 
should  be  turned  into  a museum  for  Drovencal 

antiquities. A new  casino  is  to  be  built  at 

Tr6port,  at  a cost  of  300,000  francs. The  inau- 

guration of  M.  Falguiere's  fine  statue  of  La-Roche- 
jaquelein  took  place  at  St.  Aubin  de  Baubigne 
on  Sunday  last ; and  on  the  same  day  the 
monument  to  President  Carnot  at  Fontainebleau : 
was  inaugurated  ; the  sculptor  is  M.  Peynot.  On 
the  same  day  took  place  a third  inaugura- 
tion, that  of  the  monument  erected  at  Decazeville 
in  honour  of  the  engineer,  Francis  Cabrol,  the 
founder  of  the  Decazeville  Mills ; M.  Puech  is  the 

sculptor. A curious  discovery  has  been  announced 

as  made  at  the  Cathedral  of  Angers.  In  the  course 
of  some  work  carried  on  in  the  choir  the  workmen 
have  come  on  two  coffins,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
those  of  King  Ren6,  of  Anjou,  and  his  wife,  Isabella 
of  Lorraine.  A crown  and  sceptre  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive as  to  the  identity  of  the  royal  coffin,  over  | 
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which  there  was  formerly  a splendid  tomb,  destroyed 
in  1794.  The  vault  escaped  injury  in  consequence  of 

the  woodwork  and  stalls  concealing  it. The 

death  is  announced  of  M.  Auguste  Dufren6, 
Architect  to  the  Town  and  Hospitals  of  Blois,  at  the 
age  of  forty-three.  Having  studied  in  Paris,  he 
settled  at  an  early  age  at  Blois,  where  his  father,  also 
an  architect,  was  “ Inspecteur  des  Travaux.”  He 
was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Architects  of  Blois. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stair -Treads. — We  are  informed  that  the 
Safety  Tread  Syndicate  (Mason's  Patent)  have  been 
appointed  contractors  to  the  War  Office,  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  the  India  Office  for  the  supply  of  their 
Safety  Stair-treads. 

Public  Improvements,  Southport. — A num- 
ber of  public  works,  which  have  been  cariie  l 
out  by  the  Corporation  of  Southport,  weie 
formally  opened  last  week  by  the  Mayor.  They 
included  a new  marine  drive,  which  is  over  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  and  encloses  about 
ninety  acres  of  foreshore.  Two  marine  lakes  have 
been  joined,  and  the  drive  is  carried  over,  alongside 
the  pier,  by  means  of  an  iron  bridge,  the  whole  of 
the  work  having  cost  27,000/.,  bringing  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  Corporation  upon  foreshore 
works,  since  the  purchase  of  the  foreshore,  up  to 
129,000/.  Subsequently  an  extension  of  the  electric 
light  plant  was  inaugurated  at  Crowlands,  which 
trebles  the  former  capacity  of  the  works,  bringing 
it  up  from  4,000  8-c-p.  lamps  to  12,000  8-c-p.  lamps. 
Then  a recreation-ground  close  by,  and  a second 
one  at  the  end  of  Duke-street  ground,  were  declared 
open.  An  infirmary  was  also  opened  in  Scarisbrick 
New-road.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone  ; its  general 
form  is  quadrangular,  the  administrative  block  being 
in  the  centre,  the  wards  running  down  on  either 
side.  It  has  cost  25,000/.  ; Mr.  C.  Sydney  Ingham, 
of  Manchester,  was  the  architect. 

“Automatic''  Safety  Wheel  Stop. — Mr.  F. 
Hughes  (Dulwich)  sends  an  illustration  and  descrip- 
tion of  a patent  safety  wheel  stop,  by  which  the 
wheel  of  any  conveyance  can  be  immediately  locked 
when  the  vehicle  is  temporarily  left  unattended  by 
the  driver,  thus  leaving  it  at  all  events  difficult  for 
the  horse  to  start  off  with  the  vehicle.  It  consists  of 
a short  arm,  with  a rubber  collar  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  spoke  of  the  wheel,  which  is  fixed  at  right- 
angles  to  a vertical  axle,  and  can  be  turned  round 
so  as  to  project  between  the  spokes.  It  is  not 
properly  “automatic,1'  as  it  is  called,  but  can  be 
applied  by  a single  turn  of  the  hand. 

School  of  Art  Wood-carving. — This  school, 
in  connexion  with  the  Central  Technical  College, 
Exhibition-road,  South  Kensington,  has  been  re- 
opened after  the  usual  summer  vacation,  and  we  are 
asked  to  state  that  one  or  two  of  the  free  student- 
ships in  the  evening  classes,  maintained  by  means 
of  funds  granted  to  the  School  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  are  vacant. 


LEGAL. 

ALLEGED  BREACH  OF  A BUILDING 
AGREEMENT. 

Counsel  applied  ex  parte  to  Mr.  Justice  Haw- 
kins, sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  Tuesday  last,  in 
the  case  of  Jenkins  v.  Thomas  for  an  interim  injunc- 
tion, restraining  the  defendant,  who  occupied  land 
under  a building  agreement,  from  building  otherwise 
than  in  accordance  with  the  agreement.  The 
learned  counsel  stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  the 
owner  of  an  estate  which  was  being  developed  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  building  agreement  with 
the  defendant  contained  a clause  that  the  defendant 
was  only  to  build  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
elevations  prepared  by  the  plaintiffs  architect,  and 
the  defendant  had  built  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  the  plans.  The  injunction  he  (the  learned 
counsel)  applied  for  would  not  hurt  the  defendant. 

His  Lordship : I do  not  know  whether  it  will  or 
not.  If  it  does  you  will  have  to  bear  the  penalty  of 
it.  When  did  you  first  discover  what  the  plaintiff 
was  doing  ? 

The  learned  counsel  replied  that  it  was  discovered 
in  June  or  July  last,  but  the  defendant  had  then 
stopped  the  work  for  two  months,  but  had  since 
commenced  it  again. 

After  some  further  discussion  his  Lordship  acceded 
to  the  application,  and  gave  the  plaintiff  leave  to 
serve  notice  of  motion  with  the  writ  for  next 
Tuesday. 


ALLEGED  INTERFERENCE  WITH  A 
PARTY-WALL. 

The  case  of  Wood  v.  Lane  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins,  in  the  Vacation  Court,  on  Tuesday 
last,  it  being  an  application  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  interfering  with  or  demolishing  a party-wall. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C. , for  the  plaintiffs,  said  that 
one  plaintiff  was  the  lessee  of  a house,  No.  170, 
Holloway-road,  and  Geo.  W.  Mills,  the  other 
plaintiff,  was  the  tenant  of  the  house.  Mr.  Watson 
Senr.  was  the  chairman  of  the  governing  body  of  an 
I institution  called  the  North  Polytechnic,  the  large 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Paving.  &e.  Broom-road.  Halo.  Cheshire..'  Bucklow  R.D.C 

House,  &c.  Whitehall-road,  Hipper  holme,  I 

Yorks I 

Alteration  to  Globe  Mills,  Halifax  ......  

Schools.  Fleetwood.  Lanes G.  M.  Robinson 

Widening  Pentre  Bridge,  near  Cwmfelin 

Works  Swansea  Town  Counc: 

Road  Stone  (3.500  tons)  Leamington  Corp.  . . . 

Sewer.  Harold  and  Lower  roads Carshalton  U.D.C 

Additions  to  Premises.  Dispensary-street  Alnwick  T.C 

Ofllees,  Cold  Air  Stores,  Blm-street  Manchester  Corp.  ... 

Baths  and  Washhouses,  Springburn 1 Glasgow  Police  Cora.. 

Additions  to  St.  Silas’  Schools,  Blackburn  

Additions  to  Infirmary,  Minster  ! Sheppey  Union  

Lodge,  Whitegate Halifax  Corporation. 

Prive  Road  Improvements,  Smith's- 

•Supply  of  Lime  and  Cement,  and  Smith's 

•Broken  Granite 

Stoneware  Drains  (500  yds.).  Junction- 

Additions  to  Valley  Mills. 

Bridge.  Yorks  

Pipe  Sewi-r.  Ac.  Springfield  

Coal  Store.  Ac.  Purth  


Andover  U.D.C.., 


•Repalis  to  Artisans'  Dwellings  . 
Granite  Road  Metal  (TOO  tons)... 
Sewerage  Works  


Co.., 


..of  Sewers  

iopStortfordU.D  C 
. Budleigh  Bolter  ton 

U.D.C 

Metalling,  Kerbing,  Ac.  Footways  1 Godaiming  Corp 

Offices.  Laundry,  Ac.  at  Workhouse Leigh  (Lanes.)  Union 

Schools,  near  Rhymney  Bridge.  Mon Llangyuidr  Sell.  Bd. 

Sewering.  Levelling,  Ac.  Balmoral  and 

other  Roais Blackpool  Corp 

Sewer  Extension,  Watcrloo-tcrracc, 

Flimby  Cockermouth  R D.C. 


J.  M.  D.  McKenzie 

M.  Hall 

A.  G.  Dalzell  

Official 


do. 


do. 


M.  T.  Wile...  

Official  . 

do. 

■I.  Bintley  

W.  L.  Grant 

T.  L.  Patchett 

E.  R.  S.  Escott  

J.  M.  Knight 

A.  C.  James  

A.  Pnrkess  

Horsfall  A Williams 
Official  


do. 


W.  H.  Beswick 

S.  Welman  

Mangnall  A Littiewood 
D.  Morgan.... 

J.  Wolstenliulnie  .... 
J.  B.  Wilson 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs 
to  be 

delivered. 

School  Buildings,  Welshpool  

•Modern  Hotel 

•New  School  Buildings,  Guernsey  

Governors  of  Country 
Intermediate  Schools 
Weymouth  

2U 

2001. 1001.  ahd  50? ! 

10? j 

Dec.  1 
Dec.  3 

No  date 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials.  By  whom  Required.  Architect,  Surveyor, 


Making-up  part  of  Horn-lane  . . 

•Sinking  a Well  

Alterations,  Ac.  to  Offices.  Dormer-place!  Lcaniingtcn  Sch.  Bd. 


Llandudno  U.D.C.  . . 


Mortuary  and  Alterations  to  Chapel,  near 

Birmingham Yardley  Burial  Board 

Kicnratlng  Trem  he*.  A'.  (220  yds  h I.tch-  Brown  hills  (Starfs  : 

field-road  U.D.C. 

Brick  and  Pipe  Sewers,  Ac 

Hospital.  Western -road.  Cork 

’Asphalte  Paving  

’Broaen  Grain te 

’Protc-Sulphalte  of  Iron 

’Photographic  House,  Rurvey  Department. 

Southampton  

’Into  mediate  School.  Whitland 

Eight  Almshouses,  Ac.  Neath 

Alterations  to  lavatories.  Engine  House. 


Ac.. . 


Fifteen  Houses,  Ventre  Rhondda.  Glam 

•Portland  Cement  and  Bricks  

•New  Post  Office.  Bromley 

•Sewerage  Works  

Granite  or  Whinstono  Setts  (2,000  tons)  . 

Kerbing.  Ac.  (300  yds.)  Burgh  Village 

Schools,  Dogsthorpe,  near  Peterborough . . 
Warehouse  and  Shed,  Battinson  - road, 

Halifax  

Villa.  Ben  Rhydding,  Yorks 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Ducie  Bridge  Inn, 


Miller-? 

RmuI  Works  (700  yds.)  Bromborough, 

near  Birkenhead 

House,  Green-lane,  Peterborough 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Drill  Hall,  Ulverston  .. 
Additions,  Ac.  to  Schools,  Lindal  and 

Marton  

•New  Works  at  Derby 


Shoreditch  Vestry.... 
East  Ham  U.D.C.  .. 
LondonCountyCouncil 


Com.  of  H.M.  Works. 

The  Managers 

Mr.  Llewellyn 


Stepney  Union  , 


Birkdale  U D.C 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works 

Hendon  U.D.C 

Glasgow  Corp 

Spilsby  R D.C 


C.  Mathew  . . 
T.  Diuwlddy 
M.  Foster 


. H.  Hamblin  . 


J.  H.  Shaw  

E.  P.  Stephenson  . 
J.  F.  McMullen  ... 

T.  R.  ltoscoe 

— Savage  

Official  


do. 


O.  E.  Holman  . . . 

Jacob  Rees  

J.  H.  Fairborn  . 
Official 

S.  S.  Grlmley  .„. 

Official  

F.  J.  Dixon  

J.  G.  Stallebrass . 


Bell,  Williams.  A Co.. 

J.  G.  Stalk-brass 

J.  W.  Grundy  A Son. 


liveredi 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Sanitary  Inspector  

•Assistant  Engineer  

•Temporary  Surveyor  of  Roads.. 
•General  Outdoor  Assistant  .... 


By  whom  Advertised. 


I Applica- 
tions^ 


3001 

31.  weekly 

21.  10s.  j>er  week. . 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  vi.,  and  viii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xix.  and  xxi. 


building  in  connexion  with  which  was  being  erected 
on  property  adjoining  these  premises.  In  the  course 
of  putting  up  this  property,  the  defendants  had  taken 
down  a part  of  the  north-west  wall  of  the  back  part 
of  the  premises,  and  laid  a part  of  a room  open  to 
the  dust,  light,  and  air.  The  defendants  were  now 
proceeding  to  take  down  the  remainder  of  the  wall, 
which  would  completely  lay  bare  this  room  ; he 
wanted  this  hole  filled  up.  The  tenant  was 
a photographer,  and  this  open  wall  was  seriously 
damaging  his  business.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
room  being  intended  to  be  a hot  room,  the 
plaintiff  did  not  wish  it  to  be  exposed  to  the 
cold.  The  hole  was  5 ft.  long  and  2 ft.  high. 
Another  complaint  was  that  the  defendants  had 
trespassed  on  the  plaintiff  s property  with  scaffolding 
to  the  extent  of  6 ft.  The  defendants  urged  in  an 
affidavit  that  what  they  had  done  was  clone  pur- 
suant to  an  order  of  the  County  Council,  but  he 
(Mr.  Alexander)  contended  that  there  was  nothing 
to  justify  damage  to  the  wall  in  any  order  of  the 
County  Council,  and  he  challenged  counsel  for  the 
defence  to  show  where  the  notice  of  the  County 
Council  gave  them  power  to  pull  down  this  wall, 
which  was  a party-wall. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  submitted  that  the 
County  Council  had  perfect  right  to  make  an  order 
to  pull  down  a party-wall. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  said  he  was  not  going  to  try 
that.  He  would  restrain  them  from  doing  further 
damage  to  the  wall  or  premises  of  the  plaintiffs. 

Counsel  for  defendants  said  that  this  was  the  very 
wall  they  were  ordered  to  pull  down.  They  had 
placed  seme  tarpaulin  over  the  hole  complained  of, 
and  they  would  have  filled  the  hole  up  had  they  not 
been  under  the  injunction  of  that  court. 

Mr.  Alexander  had  no  objection  to  their  building 
it  up. 

Counsel  for  the  builders  (Messrs.  Macfarlane)  gave 
an  undertaking  to  build  up  the  hole  within  forty-eight 
hours,  and  this  course  was  agreed  to. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  London  Building  Trade  Dispute.— The 
Operative  Bricklayers'  Society  having  issued  in- 
structions that  all  the  bricklayers  and  bricklayers' 
labourers,  numbering  some  300  men,  in  the  employ 
nf  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & Co.,  of  Oak 
Wharf,  City-road,  E.C..  were  to  ‘‘come  out."  the 
men,  to  the  number  of  300,  struck  work  on  the 
30th  ult.  During  the  previous  few  days  several 
petty  disputes  had  arisen  at  the  various  works  that 
are  being  carried  out  by  the  firm,  owing  to  the  fact 


that  a prominent  member  of  the  National  Free 
Labour  Association  was  in  their  employ.  The 
general  secretary  of  the  Society  had  been  in  com- 
munication  with  Messrs.  Mowlem  with  a view  to 
inducing  them  to  discharge  the  non  - unionist 
workman,  but  this  the  firm  refused  to  do,  and 
expressed  a wish  that  unionists  and  free  labourers 
should  work  amicably  together.  In  consequence  of 
this  decision,  the  usual  one-hour's  notice  was  given, 
and  the  men  left  as  stated. 

During  the  week  the  secretary  of  the  Free 
Labour  Association  received  several  applications 
from  building  trade  firms  in  London  for  bricklayers 
and  others.  As  far  as  possible  the  men  were 
supplied  by  the  Association,  and  the  secretary 
stated  that,  should  occasion  arise,  he  could  supply  a 
few  hundred  more  at  short  notice. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  4. 

Institution  of_  Junior  Engineers.  — Annual  General 
Meeting,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  5. 

Sanitary  Institute. — Inspection  of  Wimbledon  Sewage 
Works,  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  October  7. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  — First  ordinary 
meeting  ; President's  opening  address,  7 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  R.  E.  Middleton  on  “The 
Relative  Value  of  Percolation  Gauges,’'  United  Service 
Institution.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  8. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers ). — 
Professor  Winter  Blyth  on  “ Sanitary  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions Governing  the  Metropolis.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  9. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Inspection  and  demonstration  at  Casual  Wards,  Milman's- 
street,  King's-road,  and  Disinfecting-station  at  Lot's-road, 
Chelsea  ; conducted  by  Dr.  Louis  Parkes.  3 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  10. 

University  College,  London. — Public  opening  lecture  bv 
Professor  Roger  Smith,  on  “ Masterpieces  of  Masonry/’ 
7.30  p.m. 

Friday,  October  it. 

Architectural  Association. — First  ordinary  meeting,  at 
9,  Conduit-street ; President's  opening  add  ress.  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors 1. 
— Dr.  Sykes  on  “Objects  and  Methods  of  Inspection. 

8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  12. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Professors ), 
— Demonstration  at  Southwark  and  Vauxhalf  Waterworks. 
3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  of  SPECIFICATIONS. 

i3,040.=-Drain  Connexions  : B.  Phillipsan.  — This! 
invention  is  a further  development  of  a prior  patent,  No.. 
9»7r6>  1885.  Consists  chiefly  in  making  oblique  branchi 
inlets  from  the  drain,  such  branch  pipes  being  of  a larger, 
bore  than  the  main  course  -e  ■'  ’ •'  • 

surface  box,  with  a sloping 
with  a shaft  leading  to  the 

19,603.— Ceiling  Roses  : C.  Clarke  and  another ,-j- 
Deals  with  improvement  in  ceiling  roses,  cut-outs  and.‘ 
switches  for  electrical  purposes.  The  bases  of  the  lore-  | 
going  are  made  with  an  arch  or  bridge  in  the  form  of  al| 
pattress,  and  provide  a handier  adjustment  to  the  wood>( 
casing  which  contains  the  wire. 

20,681  —Chimney-Pots  : J.  Brown. — A cover,  com-.1 
posed  of  a series  of  curved  rings  or  deflectors  arranged  at  a.' 
suitable  distance  apart  and  surmounted  by  a dished  plate  ! 
or  roof,  is  fixed  immediately  above  the  chimney  - pot  ■ 
opening,  and  is  supported  by  standards  attached  to  the ' 
pot. 

I, 141.  Traps:  P.  Ardley.  — Relates  to  traps  fori 
closets,  urinals,  &c.,  and  deals  with  methods  for  pre- • 
venting  the  syphonage  of  such  traps.  Consists  of  a syphon,  ( 
one  end  of  which  is  let  into  the  air-shaft  of  the  crown  of- 
the  trap,  and  the  other  formed  with  a valve  for  admitting  [ 
air  during  discharges. 

7,825.— Pipe  Socket  : T.  Kemp. — For  drain  or  soil;, 
pipes,  the  socket  is  made  with  a double  rebate,  the  outer - 
one  of  which  prevents  the  jointing  material  from  getting  ! 
inside  the  pipe. 

9,805.  Metai.  Pipes  : D.  Brighton  and  another. — 
Relates  to  the  formation  of  a lead-lined  cast  or  wrought  r 
iron  pipe  by  expanding  a leaden  tube  so  as  to  tightly  till', 
the  iron  pipe.  Spigot  and  socket  joints,  having  an  internal  r! 
covering  of  lead,  are  formed  with  these  pipes. 

II, 216.  Windows  : C.  Lenz  and  another. — Deals  with, 
combined  sash  and  casement  fittings,  the  sashes  and  frames;, 
being  so  arranged  and  constructed  that  either  sash  may  bejl 
laterally  displaced  or  entirely  removed.  The  construction  i> 
also  permits  of  each  sash  turning  round  a vertical  axis,  or. 
being  placed  in  an  oblique  position  on  a horizontal  axis, 
for  ventilating  purposes. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

September  16.  T 17,216,  W.  Allen,  Roof-Glazing.—: 
17,220,  M.  Libbring,  Window-sash  Fasteners,  &c. — u 
17,227,  H.  Stanton,  Fire-resisting  Floors.— 17,241,  W, 
Ede-Glendinnen,  Combined  Portable  Tip-basin  and 
Frame. 

September  17.-1^,304,  E.  Shorland,  Ventilaiors.—  ti 
X7,3X6,  J.  Olsson,  Joining  Planks  and  Boards.— 17, 34°i  > 
A.  Bouet,  Floor  and  Ceiling  Plates. — 17,360,  W.  Madams, : 
Tiled-lath  for  Tiled-roofing. 

September  18.-17,398,  E.  Braidwood,  Augers,  &c.—  i1 
17,42!,  H.  Lake,  Heating  .Buildings.— 17,441,  H.  Maassl 
and  F.  Claussen,  Removing;  Mist  or  Vapour  from  Shop: 
Windows. 


01  me  Grain.  Also  tne  use  ol  a 
side  which  joins  at  right-angles 
J rain. 


Oct.  5,  1895.] 


September  19. — 17,458,  T.  Wilson,  Catch  or  Fastener 
Window-sashes,  &c. — 17.463,  A.  Bodley,  Perforated 
icks  or  Blocks. — 17,489,  E.  G.  Ewart  and  F.  Htilling- 
-st,  Sheet-metal-roofing.— 17,494,  B.  Gypson,  Attaching 
>or*knobs  to  their  Spindles.— 17,536,  W.  Thompson, 
arpening  and  setting  Saws. 

September  20. — 17,545,  H.  SutclifTe,  Water-close t- 
;ins.— 17,558,  J.  & J.  Meikle,  Cements,  &c. — 17,559,, 
Preston,  Fittings  for  Sash-windows.  — 17,565.  R. 
insom,  Heating  Buildings.  — 17,588,  T.  Blackwell, 
ndow-sashes. 

Jepte.m her  21.-17,628,  D.  Murdoch,  Brickmaking 
tchinery.  — 17,669,  E.  Smith,  Plaster-Boards,  &c. — 
672,  J.  Hampton,  Flooring-cramps,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

5,919,  W.  Evans,  Draught  Excluders  for  Doors. — 16,186, 
Smith,  Hand  Levels. — 16,262,  E.  Bernard.  Syphon- 
sets. — 16,265,  A.  Pinford,  Closet-seat. — 16,3.4  L. 
jtin,  Glazed  Brick  or  Tile. — 16,325,  F.  Collins,  lnuLa- 
j Bolt  for  Water-closets,  Lavatories,  &c. — 16,382,  J. 
ingston,  Weather-board  or  Draught-excluder  for  Doors, 
— 16,540,  D.  Smith,  Hinges  for  Doors. — 16,545,  A.  & T. 
line,  Sanitary  Pipes,  &c. — 16,546,  S.  Mason,  Syphon 
terns  or  Water-waste  Preventers,  &c.—  16,594,  F.  & F. 
Grah,  Window-fastener. —16,604,  G.  Brookes,  Locking 
//indow-sashes. — 16,661,  J.  Thomlinson,  Plaster,  &c.— 
562,  J.  Parker  and  F.  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Marion  & 
, Preventing  the  Picking  of  Locks. — 16,709,  J.  Jarvis, 
ling  Window-sashes. — 16,725,  A.  Perkins,  Bricks. — 
760,  H.  & A.  Stevenson,  Ornamental  Surfaces  for  Deco- 
ve  Purposes.— 16,844,  F.  Demolder,  Preventing  Ice 
ming  in  Water-pipes. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition/or  Two  Months.) 

3,394,  C.  Williams  and  J.  Stotter,  Disinfecting  Cisteras, 
is,  &c.,  for  Water-closets.— 22,675,  D.  Macpherson, 
nt  Brushes  and  Tins. — 14,778,  L.  Grossmann,  Fasteners 
Doors  and  Windows. — 15,546,  A.  Scott,  Fire-grate. — 
I21,  J.  Abbott,  Combined  Safety  Valve  and  Water-tap. 


ME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

EPTEMBER  23. — By  Brown  Foulkes  (at  Berkham- 
.d):  “ Egerton  House"  and  “ Egerton  Cottage," 
;h-st.,  Berkhamstead,  Herts,  f.,  2,000/. ; 22,  and  24, 
tle-st.,  f.,  r.  39/.,  610/. 

EPTEMBER  24. — By  IF.  Houghton : F.  bldg.  site, 
wharf  premises,  Heigham-rd.,  East  Ham,  1,300/. — By 
\n,  Burnett , b“  Eldridge:  23,  Kingsdown-rd., 
loway,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  e.r.  36/.,  260/.  ; “Great 
en  Farm,”  Cockfield,  Suffolk,  49a.  2 r.  15  p.,  f.,  325/.  ; 
alchester  Green  Farm,”  28  a.  or.  17  p.,  f.,  275/.; 
r f.  cottages,  and  i a.  2 r.  32  p.,  175/. — By  Sparks 
Sons  : Sea-rd. , East  Preston,  Sussex,  two  enclosures  of 
1,  6 a.  1 r.  5 p.,  f.,  550/.  ; two  plots  of  bldg,  land,  2 a. 
17  p.,  f.,  220/. ; the  Kingston  Estate, Kingston,  Sussex, 
taining  207  a.  1 r.  6 p.,  f.,  8,100/. 

EPTEMBER  25.— By  Douglas  Young:  17,  Turner-rd., 
:,  together  with  “Wright's  Nursery,"  area  1 a.  2 r. 
).,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  95/.,  1,000/.  ; 26  and  28,  Peter- 
iugh-rd.,  Fulham,  f„  area  9,000  ft.,  1,000/.  — By 
thcroc  Morris  : 642  and  644,  High-rd.,  Leyton- 
le,  f.,  r.  120/.,  3,160/.  ; 646,  High-rd.,  f.,  r.  60/.,  1,535/.; 
High-rd.,  f.,  r.  55/.,  1,370/. 

EPTEMBER 26.— By  Walton  Lee  : “TheWhite  Hart  " 

, Southall,  Middlesex,  and  o a.  2 r.  20  p.,  f.,  5,900/. ; 
astle  Hill  House,"  Castle  Bar-rd.,  Ealing,  Middlesex, 
2 a.  or.  27  p.,  f.,  3,200/.;  “The  Hornacott  Manor 
ate,"  North  Tamerton,  Cornwall,  comprising 
a.  or.  37  p.,  f,  7,600/. — By  C.  C.  dr*  T.  Moore: 
Rectory-square,  Stepney,  u.t.  68J  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s., 
[o/.,  300/.  ; 68,  Dempsey-st.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  3/., 
32/.,  180/.  ; “ Fernleigh,"  Mawney's-rd.,  Romford,  f., 
60/.,  880/.  ; 39  and  41,  Old  Bethnal  Green-rd.,  Bethnal 
en,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  130/.  ; 35,  Driffield-rd.,  Old 
d,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  255/.  ; 24,  Athelstane-rd.,  Bow, 
50  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  260/.;  18,20,  and  22,  North-st., 
:kney,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  180/.;  21.  Notley-st., 
iberwell,  f.,  r.  24/.  14s.,  205/.  ; 16  and  18,  Fulton-st., 
ning  Town,  f.,  r.  44/.,  300/.;  12  and  14,  Russia-Iane, 
Ford,  f.,  r.  53/.  6s.,  505/.  ; 231,  Green-st.,  Bethnal 
in,  f.,  r.  36/.  8s.,  and  a f.g.r.  of  2/.  10s.,  reversion  in 
yrs.,  525/.;  4=.  Tetley -st.,  Poplar,  u.t.  47  yrs., 
2/.  ios.,  155/.  — By  S ti/u son  Sons:  7,  9, 

and  13,  Camberwell-grove,  Camberwell,  f.,  r.  120/., 
a/.;  4 and  5,  Champion  - ter.,  17.  Kerfield  - cres., 
.2/.,  and  a g.r.  of  32/.,  u.t.  635  yrs.,  g.r.  54/., 
d/. ; 1 to  16,  Kerfield -cres.,  u.t.  63 A yrs.,  g.r.  50/., 
29/.,  4,100/.  ; 9 and  11,  Grummant-rd.,  Peckham, 
6gi  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  16s.,  r.  56/.,  575/.;  69  and  71, 
en’s-rd.,  u.t.  47iyrs.,  g.r.  19/.  3s.,  r.  130/.,  1,320/.;  155 
15  (odd),  Queen's-rd.,  u.t.  26$  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  182/., 
>/.;  146,  148,  150,  and  152,  Pomeroy-st.,  u.t.  26$  yrs., 
12/.,  460/.;  140,  142,  and  144,  Pomeroy-st.,  f.,  r.  82/., 

; 12,  Scylla-rd.,  u.t.  7oJ  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  r.  30/., 

; 114,  Peckham  Rye,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  e.r.  65/., 

; 43,  45,  and  47,  Henslowe-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  79J  yrs  , 
13/.  10s.,  r.  76/.,  690/.;  “ Northview,”  Paget-rd., 
:.r.  38/.,  385/.  ; 10,  14,  18,  and  20,  Wakefield- 
Bloomsbury,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  80/.,  r.  160/.,  340/.; 
Brunswick-st.,  Hackney,  f.,  r.  36/.,  400/.  ; Rose-st., 
of  London,  f.g.r.  of  120/.,  reversion  in  61  yrs., 
;/. ; 1,  2,  and  3,  Louvaine-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  59J 
1 g.r.  jl.  ios.,  320/.  — By  Robson  &•  Perrin  (at 
•Jbury  Pk.):  18,  Alexandra  Villas,  Finsbury  Pk.,  u.t. 
;irs.,  g.r.  12/.  10s.,  r.  70/.,  700/.  ; 13,  Ennis-rd.,  u.t. 

rs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  36/.,  330/.  : 102,  Winkfield-rd., 
-■;d  Green,  f.,  r.  31/.  4s.,  240/.;  98,  Winkfield-rd.,  u.t. 
•fs.,  g.r.  3/.  ios.,  r.  31/.  4s.,  150L 

MPTEmber  27. — By  Green  Son  : 3,  ToIIington  Park, 

. {away,  f.,  r.  55/.,  740/. — By  Baker  6p  Sons  : “ Trelaske 
> lie,"  Grosvenor-rd.,  St.  Alban’s,  Herts.,  “ Froxfield 
;e,”  and  “ Normanhurst,”  f.,  r.  270/..  1,415/. — By 
oer,  Price,  Furber:  50,  51,  and  55,  Grovedale-rd., 
(Way,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  15s.,  r.  106/.  12s.,  790/.  ; 71 
1 73,  Brunswick-rd.,  Bromley-by-Bow,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 
r.  52/.,  325/. — By  Ernest  Owers  : Three  plots  of  f. 

;.  land,  Kingsgate-rd.,  Hampstead.  450/.— By  J.  C. 
t:  330  and  332,  Lillie-rd.,  Fulham,  f.,  r.  65/.,  905/. 
mtraclions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
id-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
ived  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent  ,r.  for  rent; 

: freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
ated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
m ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
e ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 

■r  yard,  *c.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


Greenheart,  B.G. 


8/0/0 


2/15/0 

6/5/° 


Teak,  E.I.  ..load 
Sequoia, U.S.  ft.  cu 
Ash,  Canada  load 
Birch,  do 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c. 

Oak,  do 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red 

Do.  Yellow  , 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 2/15/0 

Odessa,  crown. . ..  2/15/0 
Deals,  Finland 
and  St  iststd  100  7/0/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  . . . 9/10/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow  7/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0 

Swedish 7/0/0 

White  Sea 7/5/0 

Canada,  Pino  1st  21/0/0 

Do.  do.  and 16/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd.  &c.  8/0/0 

Do.  Spruce,  1st. . 

3rd  and 


9/0/0 


Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 


6/10/0 

6/0/0 

5/o/o 


8/0/0 

ia/0/0 

9/0/0 

9/10/0 

15/10/0 

14/0/0 

24/0/0 

ll'lo/l 

10/10/0 

7/10/0 

21/0/0 


Other  qualities— 
Cedar,  Cuba.. ft. 

Honduras,  &c. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  cfo.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  rlo. 
Honduras  do. .. 
Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose.  Rio 

Bahia 

Satin,  St.  Do- 


0/9/6  1 
0/4/6 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian. . „ 0/0/3  0/0/7 


land ton  2/7/2  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/12/6  5/»5/o 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  49/15/0  50/5/0 
Best  selected  ..  50/10/0  ; 
Sheets,  strong..  57/0/0  , , 

Chili  bars 46/11/3  46/16/3  1 

YELLOWM’TALlto/0/4  9-16  o/o/4s 
L E A D — Pig, 

Spanish  ....ton  10/18,9 

brands  .. 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  . . 

Pipe  1: 

Zinc  — English 

sheet  ton 

Vieille  Mon- 
tague   18/15/0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits.... _ 65/10/0  66/0/0 

Australian 67/0/0  67/10/0 

English  Ingots.  67/15/0  68/0/0 

Banca 66/10/0  67/0/0 

Billiton  „ .. « ..  65/5/0  65/15/0 


11/0/0 


11/0/0  ; 
11/2,6  ' 


1/10/0  0/0/0 

18/5/0  18/10/0 


0/0/0 


OILS. 

Linseed  — . . . . ton  20/2/6  1 

Cocoanut.  Cochin  24/0/0 
Do.  Ceylon  ......  03/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  23/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 22/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  brown  - 20/10/0  20/15/0 

Cottonseed  ret  . 17/5/0  17/15/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  21/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/6/0  8/0/0 

Do.  black  . . 4/9/0  6/6/1 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6  0/0/0 

Archangel . . — . . 0/14/6  ole  jo 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a. nr.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender.] 


ABERDEEN.  — For  the  erection  of  United  Presbyterian 
Manse.  Messrs.  Ellis  & Wilson,  architects,  181A,  Union-street, 
Aberdeen  : — 

Building. — W.  Davidson,  New  Pitsligo 

Carpentry.—].  Blake,  New  Pitsligo 

Plastering.— A.  Craig,  New  Pitsligo  

P utnbing. — Thorn  * Straden.  Aberdeen 

Painting. — J.  Whyte,  Aberdeen  

Slating. — R.  Morrison,  Fraserburgh  


ALDEBURGH  (Suffolk). — For  additions  to  golf-house,  for  the 
Golf  Club  Committee.  Mr.  T.  E.  Key,  architect,  5,  Bloomsbury- 
square,  London,  W.C.,  and  Aldeburgh 

W.  H.  Gibbs 16690  0 I G.  O.  Knowles,  Alde- 

W.  I.  Smith  565  0 | burgh  (accepted) .£44915 


HASTINGS.— For  the  erection  of  a Congregational  Church. 
Bexhill-road,  near  Bopeep,  for  the  Tiustees.  Messrs.  Elwoi  by  *r 
Sons,  architects,  St.  Leonards -on -Sea.  Quantities  by  the 
architects 


Moon  & Garner ,£899 

Padgham  & Hutchinson ....  892 

H.  Cruttenden  875 

W.  Cruttenden  830 

J.  D.  Foord 825 

C.  Hannan  815 


P.  Jenkins £745 

A.  H.  White  733 

J.  Lester 729 

F.  Cruttenden 728 

J.  Geary,  St.  Leonards  *. . . . 658 
" ter  & ^ 


HULL.— For  the  erection  of  three  dwelling-houses  and  shep, 
Eastboume-street.  Mr.  G.  Thorp,  architect,  i,St.  Mary's  Cbambeis 
Lowgate,  Hull : — 

J.  R.  Woods  £789  10  o 

Simpson  & Co 769  10  o- 

Brteh/aytng.— J.  K.  Woods* 4>>  o 0 

yoittery. — Simpson  & Sons  * 225  10  o 

Masonry— G.  H.  Panton  * S3  o o- 

Plumbing.— F.  Robson*  23  ° ° 

Statmg— W.  Falkatd&Son*  « 5 « 

Painting. — G.  Giles* 1615  4 

• Accepted. 


LLANGAMMARCH  (Wales).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of 
three  pairs  of  villas  and  water-tower,  for  the  Llangammarch  Wells 
Estate  Co.  Mr.  Percy  B.  Strudwick,  architect,  High-street, 
Bromley.  Kent : — 

Charles  Smith........ £i,75* 


LLANGUICKE  (Glam.)— For  additions  to  school  buildings, 
Cwmllynfell,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  Watkin  Williams, 
architect.  22,  Brynawel-terrace,  Swansea  :— 

D.  Rees £914  I Williams*  Morgans,  Ystaly- 

B.  Thomas  897  fera,  Swansea  * £895 

| Griffith  Davies  87c 

• Accepted. 


LLWYNYPIA  (Glam.).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a small 
post-office,  for  Mr.  T.  Parry.  Messrs.  Griffiths  & Jones,  architects, 
Tonypandy  and  Pontypridd  : — 

John  Rees,  Pontygwaith £480 


LONDON'.— Accepted  for  alterations  at  Hampton  Court  House 
for  Mr.  A.  De  Wette.  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  architect  :— 

J.  Wheatley  & Sons,  East  Molesey  £5.450 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  temporary  buildings  at  Colney 
Hatch  Asylum,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

Humphreys,  Ltd £18,812 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  temporary  buildings  at  Bansteadl 
Asylum,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

The  Blackwall  Gal-  I Humphreys,  Ltd £i6,f8t  o 

vanised  Iron  Co.  ..£23,965  10  | W.  Harbrow *3.353  o 


LONDON  — For  alterations  to  Nos.  J75.  177.  179.  and  181,  Leyioa- 
stone  road.  Strat/crd.  in  converting  same  mto  shops  and  the  erection 
of  stabling  in  rear.  *c..  for  John  Clayden's  Trust.  Messrs.  Ne»m.m 
& Jacques,  architects.  2,  Fen-court.  E.C. 

Gregat  & Son £1.991  I Battley.  Son.  & Holness . . £1.643 

Hearie  & Farrow  1.942  Reed  * Son 1 560 

Catley 1.753  North  Bros.  1.52* 

Hosking 1.727  1 Holland 1 427 


LONDON.— For  the  formation  of  tramway  depftt  and  the  erection 
of  stabling,  car-shed,  foreman's  office,  cottage,  &c.,  for  the  London 
United  Tramways,  Limited.  Edward  Monson,  architect,  Acton 
Vale,  W. : — 

L.  L.  Leeder  & Co £6.435  I G.  Wimpey  & Co £4.59® 

G.  Lyford 5,439  | Chamberlen  Bros 4.975. 

Samuel  Hunt  5,353  I W.  Pattinson  & Sons  ;... . 4.9*3 

J.  Dorey  & Co 5,150  G.  Godson  & Sons 4,746 

T.  H.  Adamson  & Sons  . . 5,100  Exors.  of  Thomas  Nye, 

William  King  & Son 5x62  I Ealing  (accepted)  4 5:c- 

[Architect's  estimate,  £5,100]. 


BEDLINGTON  (Northumberland).  — For  the  execution  of 
sewerage  works,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Cooper,  Surveyor's  office,  Bedlington  :— 

S.  Williamson  £440  o 8 1 J.  Thompson  £376  o 3 

J.  J.  & J.  Robson  — 431  2 7 G.  Wardlaw 375  17  7 

G.  Maughan 41416  8| 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs  and  alterations  to  St  Nicholas. 
Vicarage,  Deptford.  Messrs.  Highton  St  Ard.-on,  architects.  354 
Victoria-street,  Westminster 

Marriage  & Co.,  Croydon £180 


BLAENGARW  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  sixty  houses,  for 
the  Pwilcam  Building  Club.  Mr.  C.  T.  Evans,  architect,  14,  Queen- 
Cardiff.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 


D.  Eva 

Hatherley  & Carr 

B.  Evans 

B.  Thomas*  Rees... 


..£24,500  I T.  Morgan £12.542 

18,500  Williams  & Thomas 11 

5,260  S.  Davies  & Son,  Blaen- 
3,3701  garw  (accepted) 11 


BRADFORD.— For  the  execution  of  water  supply  works, 
Chellow  Heights,  Heaton  (seven  contracts),  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  J.  Watson,  C.E.,  Town  HaU,  Bradford 

Phineas  Drake,  Bradford £59.950 


BRECHIN  (N.B.).— For  the  supply  of  4.  8,  and  12-in.  c.-i.  water- 
piping, *c..  for  the  Commissioners  of  the  Burgh  of  Brechin.  Mr. 
W.  Eggie,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Brechin  : — 

D.  F.  Wishart  & Co.  £1,087  6 10  I D.  Y.  Stewart  & Co.£i,036  8 11 

R.  Laidlaw  & Son  ..  1,073  6 5 McFarlane,  Strang, 

R.  McLaun  & Co.  ..  1,065  - 10  I & Co.,  Glasgow  • ..1,013  2 3 

• Accepted. 


CHISELDON  (Wilts.).— For  the  erection  of  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel.  &c.  Mr.  .R.  J.  Besnick,  architect.  Fleet-street,  New 
Swindon  : — 

H.  C.  Smith £732  15  o I Payne £677  10  6 

R.  J.  Leighfield 729  o 0 Hart  675  0 0 

T.  Barrett 700  0 0 Gerring 646  13  2 

Hawkins,  Chiseldon*.  682  38  o | 

* Accepted. 


CORK.— For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  Western-road,  for  Mr. 

C.  Manley.  Mr.  Christopher  F.  O'Sullivan,  C.E.,  Queen-street, 
Cork : — 

C.  Mullanny £1,120  ID.  O'Callaghan,  Grattan- 

M.  Gaul 925  street,  Cork  * £885 

D.  Duggan  925 1 * Accepted. 


DEVIZES. — For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works.  Bath-road,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  G.  BUlinghain,  Borough  Sur- 
veyor. 15,  Market-place,  Devizes  : — 

G.  Bell £684  o I G.  Brown,  Devizes*  £488  5 

H,  Ash 520  0 | * Accepted. 


EDZELL  (Forfarshire). — For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house, 
&c..  for  Mr.  John  Milne.  Mr.  W.  Fettis,  architect,  Brechin. 
N.B.  : — 

Masonry. — J.  Buxton.  Park-road,  Bowline  . . . 

Carpentry— W.  Black  * Son.  Clerk-street, 

Bowline  

Slating. — J.  Davidson,  Southesk-st.,  Bowline  | r 

Plastering. — J.  Gibson,  Clerk-street,  Bowline 
Plumbing. — A.IMoug,  Murray-st.,  Montrose 
Bellhanging. — W.  Adamson,  Neather  Gate, 

Dundee  


FERMOY  (Ireland). — For  the  erection  of  four  labourers'  cottages, 
Watergrasshill,  for  the  Union  Guardians  : — 

James  Leahy  £122  10 

Daniel  Daly,  Bartleniy  (accepted) 117  io 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  alterations  and  repairs  to  St. 
Margaret's  Vicarage.  Piumstead,  for  the  Rev.  Albert  V.  Baillie. 
Messrs.  Highton  * Ardron,  architects,  I39,  Victoria  - street.. 
Westminster: — 

Marriage  & Co.,  Croydon  £784  14 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a house,  Cottcnham  Park,  Wim- 
bledon, for  Mr.  A.  H.  l’reece.  Messrs.  Highton  & Ardron,  archi- 
tects. 39,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  : — 


Perkins  * Co £*.495  I Turtle  & Appleton  £>.34£» 

Brasier  1,372  Marriage  * Co.,  Croydon*  1,310- 

Jones,  Richards  & Co >,357  I 


* Accepted  subject  to  reductions  at  £1,155. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  villa  residences.  Rectory -gardens, 
Tooting.  Messrs.  Fryer  * Bath,  architects  and  surveyors,  Queers 
Anne's  Mansions,  Westminster: — 

C.  W.  Bathurst,  Merton £2.630 


LONDON.— For  the  entire  re-drainage  of  Comwallis-road  Work- 
house,  and  the  erection  of  several  blocks  of  small  buildings,  for  the 
Islington  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect. 
65.  Cnancery-lane.  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dove  Wnue. 
52.  Finsbury  pavement  — 

Adams  £4.99'  I Macfarianc  Bros £4.684 

Mills  4.871  Stevens  Bros 4.49° 

Bryen 4.830  | Walker  4 3S7 

Ward  * Lamble  4.786  ’ Weibking  St  Sons 4.291 

Mattock  Bros.  4.777  1 Peek  4.23> 


LONDONDERRY.— Accepted  for  re-building  a house,  and  alter- 
ations to  six  other  houses,  Bennett-street.  Mr.  E.  J.  Toye,  architect. 
Strand,  Londonderry  :— 

E.  McCourt,  Londonderry  £406 


NORWICH.— For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works  (Contract 
No.  1),  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  A.  E.  Collins,  C.E.,  Guildhall, 
Norwich  : — 

W.  J.  Bottcrill £7,390  o o I Geo.  Double £s.*83  17  6- 

Pedrett  & Co 6,484  4 4 H.  Roberts  4.754  0 o 

Thos.  Adams 6,100  16  3 Hughes  & Lancas- 

B.  Cooke  * Co 5.725  16  4 ter,  London  and 

H.  B.  & A.  F.  James  5,527  o 8|  Ruabon  * 4.635  3 t> 

’ Accepted. 


PETERBOR  UGH.— For  the  erection  of  three  cottages.  Yaxley  . 
for  Mrs.  Speechley.  Mr.  J.  G.  Stallebrass,  architect,  North-street, 
Peterborough.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Wade  £382  o I Green  & I reson  £27710 

Nichols  290  o Guttiidge  275  t> 

Stretton 283  o | Watson,  Peterborough  • 235  10- 


PETERBOROUGI  I.— For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  Dogsthorpe- 
road,  for  Mr.  Alton.  Mr.  J.  G.  Stallebrass,  architect,  North-street, 
Peterborough.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Bailey £8co  15  8 I Binder  £745  0 c’ 

Pape  799  o o Guttridge 740  o o 

Gray  789  ° 0 | Spriggs  & Clare 725  o o 

Tellings 769  o o I Crac knell 715  o o 

Iridgefoot 765  o o Watson  & Lucas, 

Nichols 751  14  o|  Peterborough*  ....  710  10  t. 

• Accepted 
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PLAI5TOW  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  &c., 
lialaam-street,  for  the  vVest  Ham  School  Board.  Messis.  i>™maa 
& Jacques,  architects.  2,  Fen-couit,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
U.  U.  Curtis  & Son 

Stimpson  & Co £'-2  46'  I Maddison £21,104 

Perry  & Co si. 497  Gregsr  St  Son 25.963 

Reed  & Son  at, 244  Kirk  Knight  & Co.*  23,700 

Sharpe 21,232  | 

* Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


RUNCORN.— For  the  erection  of  dormitory  at  the  Workhouse- 
Dalton,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  Samuel  Davies,  architect- 
Runcorn  and  Frodsham  : — 


Stelfox  & Carter  ...,£245 

J.  Pennington 245 

Geckett  & Co 244 

T.  Bradshaw  224 

Sefton  218  1 

O.  Gleave 231  1 

J.  Littler  2:0  < 

• Accepted. 


A.  & H.  Hulse  £aco  1 

S Appleton 195  1 

Farrell  St  Son 188  - 

L.  H.  Clarke  17s  1 


T.  Kirk 
G.  Hewitt.  Bomtoni. 
t Withdrawn. 
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SANDBACH. — For  the  erection  of  a house  at  the  waterworks' 
(pumping  station,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Allred  Price, 
•engineer.  Elworth.  Sandbach  : — 

J.  Stringer  ,£2:8  I S.  Bureton £180 

J.  Mellor 192  I Board  & Shaw £175 


SEVENOAKS.— For  alterations  to  school  buildings.  Cobden- 
froad.  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Thos.  Potter,  architect, 
49,  London-road,  Sevenoaks.  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 

E.  Bevan.... £424  o|  W.  Hodges  £312  15 

Wiltshire  & Son  303  o|  Js.  Wilford,  Snodland* . . 252  10 

• Accepted. 


SHEFFIELD. — For  the  erection  of  shops,  offices,  ire..  High- 
(Street,  for  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Foster.  Messrs. 
Flockton,  Gihbi,  Oc  Flockton,  architects.  15.  St.  James'-row, 
Sheffield 

Excepting;  Ironwork. 

•G.  Webster .£22,062  13  8 I Ash,  Son,  & Biggin£2o,4:o  o o 

r nr.il — v.  e — , - - ' -.ongden  & " “ 


{.  Walker  St  Son  .. 


Sheffield*. 


Iron/ounders’  tVork. 

:wton,  Chambers,  I Carter,  Bros.,  & Co., 

<Sc  Co £3525  5 11  Manchester* ,£2.638  i 

-*  T.  W.  Ward  2599  - 


Moorwood,  Sons,  & 


SOUTHAMPTON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  refuse  de- 
structor, &c.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett.  C.E., 
Municipal  offices,  Southampton  : — 

Goddard,  Massey,  & Warner,  Nothingham ,£2.669 


STOCKPORT.— For  the  supply  of  140  tons  of  pipes  (Contract 
No.  8|,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  C.E.,  i,  St.  Peter's- 
-square,  Manchester : — 

J.  Oakes  & Co.  ...  £1,9:3  5 6 I Cockrane  & Co., 

FI.  Hollindrake  & | Woodside  Iron- 

Son  1.799  8 6 works,  Dudley*  ..£1,609  16  7 

Stanton  Ironwoiks  • Accepted. 

Co.,  Ltd >>649  9 5 I 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £1,640.] 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
Tiarpfield,  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  R.  Sciivener  & Sons, 
architects,  Howard-place.  Hanley  : — 

Fiice  • £3-67°  o | Ellis  £3,0:5  o 

Meiklejohn  & Son  . . . . 3.594  18  Godwin 2.909  o 

■Hall  & Robinson 3,296  o Bennett  2 853  o 

Smith  3.C9S  o I Comes,  Hanley*  2.775  o 

• Accepted. 


STOKE  - ON  - TRENT.  — For  additions  to  school  buildings, 
Gucknall,  for  the  School  Board.  Messis.  R.  Scrivener  & Sons, 
architects,  Hanley  :— 

Ellis £964  I Bennett £898 

Smith 945  | Godwin,  Hanley  (accepted)  S49 


Jackson 938  | Comes  ‘ 335 


SURBITON  (Surrey).— For  the  constiuction  of  a road  with 
■nirface-water  drains  and  sewer  thereunder,  on  the  Tolworth  Park 
Estate,  for  the  National  Land  Corporation.  Limited.  Messrs. 
Pooley  & Follett,  architects,  21.  John-street.  Adelphi,  W.C.  : — 

S.  Chafen £1,315  0 I W.  NichOllS  £1.092  o 

W.  Griffith* 1.275  o T.  Adams  1.057  o 

W.  Cunliffe 1.159  7 S.  Kavanagh 1.043  o 


.135  ' 


• Received  tc 


e to  compete. 


TOTNES  (Devon).— For  the  execution  of  water-si 
South  Brent,  for  the  Totnes  Ruial  District  Council. 
Acock,  Surveyor,  Bridgetown,  Totnes 


^ Shaddock £799  1- 

isher  & Cook  797  18  1 

G Arscott 749  ro 

riosking  Bros 749  10 

R.  Petherbridge  ..  714  15 
Thtnstone  & Foot  ....  669  0 
W.  Shaddock  665  19 


W.  C.  Shaddock. . 


Bros £658  c 

Garton  St  King  648  c 

H.  Stevens  640  c 

Hawkins  St  Best 637  t 

Distin  & Son  615  ( 

G.  Andrews 553  i 

Veale  & Son,  South 


55°  1 


WALTHAMSTOW  — For  the  erection  of  a board  room.  High- 
street.  lor  the  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  A.  Longnore,  architect, 
7.  Great  Alie-street,  Whitechapel,  E ; — 
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A Question  of  Church  Style. 

S there  any  style  of 
architecture  which 
should  be  con- 
sidered as  especi- 
ally befitting  a 
church?  The  ques- 
tion is  not  unnatu- 
rally suggested  by 
two  of  our  illus- 

trations in  the  pre- 
nt  issue,  both  of  them  representing  the 
teriors  of  churches  built  recently,  in 
Jndon,  for  Roman  Catholic  worship.  It 
ight  have  been  expected  that  in  two 
urches  built  at  only  a few  years’  distance 
time,  in  the  same  city,  for  the  worship  of 
e same  community,  there  would  have  been 
me  degree  of  similarity  of  style,  some 
idence  of  an  accepted  idea  as  to  the  style 

1 architectural  treatment  most  suitable  for 

2 expression  of  the  idea  of  worship.  Yet 
a matter  of  fact  there  could  not  possibly 
a greater  contrast  than  between  the  style 

these  two  buildings,  the  church  at 
anish-place  and  the  church  at  Chelsea. 

ie  former,  the  interior  of  which  is  shown 

two  pencil  sketches  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer, 
completely  and  frankly  a reproduction 
thirteenth  - century  English  Gothic, 

1 :h  its  vaulted  roof,  clustered  columns, 

mate  aisles,  and  its  general  expression 
vertical  tendency  in  architectural  design, 

e latter  is  an  interior  in  the  conventional 

:e  Renaissance  English  style,  horizontal 
general  line,  flat  roofed,  without  aisles, 
l with  a cove  in  the  ceiling,  cut  into  by 
j t rather  awkward-looking  device  of  arches 
; ircepting  the  cove,  which  is  commonly 
,ed  a “ Welsh  vault.”  The  one,  according 
1 generally  - received  ideas,  could  not 
Ijsibly  be  anything  but  a church.  The 
: er,  if  we  were  to  take  away  the  pulpit 
1.  the  reredos  with  its  crucifix,  might  pass 

10  according  to  generally-received  ideas) 
a concert-hall  or  the  large  reception- 
ttn  of  a town  hall.  It  will  seem  to  most 
sons  as  completely  secular  in  style  as 
( other  is  completely  ecclesiastical.  If  the 
2lsea  interior  were  that  of  an  ultra- 
i'testant  or  Congregational  church,  it 
;ht  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
ularising  tendency  of  Protestantism  or 
sent,  as  compared  with  the  specially 
ilesiastical  character  of  the  Roman 
iholic  church,  expressed  with  emphasis  in 


the  Spanish-place  interior.  Yet  not  only 
are  both  erected  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
ritual,  but  both  emanated  from  the  same 
office,  although  the  personality  of  the  archi- 
tectural firm  to  which  we  owe  so  many  good 
Roman  Catholic  church  designs  has  been  to 
some  extent  changed.  Considering  this,  one 
is  tempted  to  ask  again  the  question  which 
has  been  asked  before — whether  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  an  ecclesiastical  style 
at  all. 

Of  course,  during  the  time  of  Wren  and 
his  immediate  successors,  a church  in  the 
style  of  the  Chelsea  interior  would  not  have 
impressed  anyone  as  unsuited  in  architec- 
tural expression  to  its  purpose.  All  the 
London  churches  were  then  designed  in  that 
kind  of  manner.  It  was  the  Gothic  revival, 
accompanied  by  the  ecclesiological  revival, 
which  habituated  people  in  this  country  to 
the  idea  that  there  was  in  Gothic  architecture 
an  element  and  an  expression  peculiarly 
suited  to  buildings  erected  for  worship.  At 
the  same  time,  oddly  enough,  the  leading 
architect  of  the  Gothic  revival  expressed 
frequently  and  most  decisively  his  dislike  to 
the  idea  that  Gothic  was  essentially  a church 
style.  According  to  him  (and  he  did  his 
best  to  put  his  idea  into  practice),  Gothic 
architecture  was  equally  suitable  for  every 
class  of  building,  and  to  regard  it  as  especi- 
ally a church  style  was  to  take  an  entirely 
false  and  one-sided  view  of  its  capabilities. 

General  feeling  and  practice,  nevertheless, 
has  so  far  for  the  most  part  decided  against 
Scott  in  this  particular.  Architects  and 
clients  who  will  take  kindly  to  some  variety 
of  Renaissance  architecture  for  secular 
buildings,  are  constantly  found  tacitly 
adopting  the  notion  that  a church  should  be 
Gothic  ; if  not  a pure  reproduction  of  Gothic, 
at  least  a modification  of  the  style ; and 
probably  very  few  of  our  readers,  on  first 
glancing  at  the  interior  of  the  Chelsea 
church  in  the  present  issue,  before  noticing 
its  title  or  its  details  of  furnishing,  would 
take  it  for  a church.  Is  this  to  be  regarded 
as  mere  prejudice  and  habit,  or  is  there 
anything  of  reason  and  fitness  at  the  bottom 
of  it  ? 

It  is  a question  partly^of  association,  but 
not  altogether  so.  If  we  take  an  archaeo- 
logical view  ot  the  subject,  and  think  of  the 
church  in  England  as  having  realised  its 
greatest  power  and  influence  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  is  some  reason  for 
thinking  it  suitable  to  mark  its  revival  by 


the  same  type  of  building.  And,  in  an 
architectural  sense,  although  it  is  quite  true 
that  Gothic  was  not  in  its  own  day  a church 
style,  but  the  one  style  for  all  building,  still 
it  is  also  true  that  the  churches  were  incom- 
parably the  greatest  and  most  important 
buildings  erected,  and  that  it  is  in  them  only 
that  the  style  can  be  studied  in  its  highest 
development ; so  that  actually  and  de  facto 
it  was  a church  style,  though  not  nominally. 
There  is,  therefore,  much  excuse,  especially 
for  the  more  conservative  section  of  church- 
men, for  regarding  it  in  the  present 
day  as  a style  peculiarly  belonging  to 
churches.  But  if  we  decline  to  regard 
the  question  archeeologically,  and  claim 
to  evolve  our  own  style  suitable  for 
the  church  of  the  present  day,  there  is 
still  a lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  Mediaeval 
churches.  Putting  all  question  of  mere  style 
aside,  they  present  us  with  examples  of  a 
grandeur  and  severity  of  treatment,  and  an 
architectural  expression  of  mystery  and 
aspiration,  which  assuredly  is  specially 
suitable  for  the  architectural  treatment  of 
buildings  dedicated  to  spiritual  aspiration. 
We  may  aim  at  the  same  quality  in  archi- 
tecture quite  independently  of  any  question 
of  style.  A church  ought  to  be,  architec- 
turally, severe  and  grand  in  style,  and  ought 
to  hold  itself  aloof  from  all  littleness  and 
commonplaces  of  architectural  detail.  It 
should  have  an  effect  of  solemnity. 

This  quality  is  just  what  is  notably  absent 
in  the  phase  of  architecture  which  charac- 
terised the  Renaissance  churches  of  the 
Stuart  and  Queen  Anne  periods,  in  the  style 
of  which  the  church  at  Chelsea  is  a revival. 
And  this  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  felt  to  be 
the  case,  since,  in  spite  of  the  number  ot 
churches  in  this  style  existing  in  London,  we 
have  never  got  to  think  of  it  as  a church 
style  ; we  always  connect  it  with  the  idea  of 
assembly-room3  and  concert-halls.  And  we 
are  convinced  that  there  is  more  in  this  than 
mere  prejudice.  The  conventional  details  of 
pedestals,  pilasters  with  a slice  of  entablature 
over  them,  and  panelled  ceilings  of  the  kind 
common  to  the  style,  are  all  examples  of  the 
corruption  of  architectural  style,  and  are  at 
variance  with  its  pure  and  normal  elements  ; 
and  the  flat  ceiling  seems  equally  at  variance 
with  the  idea  of  aspiration  and  mystery 
which  should  characterise  a building  erected 
for  worship.  For  a church  architecture  we 
want  to  keep  to  the  broader  and  more 
essential  elements  of  architectural  expression  \ 
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to  avoid  artificial  conventionalities  of  detail' 
and  to  aim  at  grandeur  and  severity  of 
effect.  In  Gothic  church  architecture  of 
the  best  period  we  do  find  these  qualities, 
and  hence  there  is  a certain  suitability 
in  it  for  churches,  independently  of  associa- 
tion. That  it  is  in  all  other  respects  the 
most  suitable  style  for  modern  churches  may 
very  well  be  questioned ; but  it  is  possible 
to  realise  the  same  grand  and  severe  quality 
of  architectural  expression  without  imitating 
the  details  of  the  style.  That  at  least  is  what 
should  be  our  aim  in  modern  church  archi- 
tecture ; and  in  that  quality  the  Stuart  and 
Georgian  church  architecture,  despite  some 
of  the  very  fine  general  conceptions  of  Wren, 
is  notably  deficient,  and  is  therefore  an  un- 
satisfactory model  for  church  design. 


nave,  leaving  an  upright  slit,  the  position  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  arrow  at  A,  in 
fig.  1 5,  while  a side  view  is  given  in  fig.  17. 


NOTES  ON  PRE-CONQUEST 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND 
By  Professor  Baldwin  Brown. 

II. — Monkwearmouth  Church. 
j^jEFORE  entering  upon  any  of  the 
more  general  questions  suggested 
by  the  plans  of  Saxon  churches, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  start  by 


Fig.  17. — Junction  of  Tower  and  West  Wall, 
Monk  -wear mouth . 


making  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  earliest 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  structures,  a monument  that  possesses 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  and  peculiar 
features  of  Pre-Conquest  work  in  general. 
This  is  the  tower  and  western  end  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Monkwearmouth,  in 
county  Durham,  a general  view  of  which, 
from  a photograph,  is  given  on  page  259. 
The  existing  Saxon  work  is  shown  in 
main  aspect,  and  in  detail  in  figs.  15 
to  21.  It  is  of  at  least  two  different 
epochs,  while  within  the  church  there  also 
occurs  some  well-marked  early  Norman 
masonry ; the  rest  of  the  building  is  Late 
Medieval  or  modern.  We  are  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  assign  with  practical  certainty 
a date  to  the  earliest  and  most  interesting 
portion,  comprising  the  western  wall  of  the 
nave  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower, 
which  originally  formed  a porch  with 
a chamber  over  it.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  tower,  as  it  at  present  stands  (fig.  15) 
there  are  clearly  seen  the  sloping  lines 
of  the  original  gable  over  the  porch,  and 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  a later 
addition  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that,  to 
a great  extent,  it  blocks  out  the  light  from 
two  original  windows  in  the  western  wall  of 
the  nave.  These  windows  are  seen  in  the 
interior  view  (fig.  16).  The  tower  walls  out- 


the  curious  bulbous  base  which  occurs  ii 
other  examples  of  eleventh-century  work  ill 
England,  such  as  the  crypt  at  Lastinghan  j 


Fig.  iS. — Southern  Pier  of  Chancel  Arch,  I 
Monkwearmouth . 


side  rise  in  front  of  them,  and  light  is  only 
admitted  by  splaying  away  the  edge  of  the 
tower  wall  where  it  abuts  on  that  of  the 


This  arrangement  proves  conclusively  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  later  than  the 
base,  but  tells  us  nothing  of  the  absolute 
dates  of  either  part.  Now  we  possess  in 
the  writings  of  Bede  ar,  almost  contemporary 
notice  of  the  first  building  of  the  Abbey  of 
Wearmouth.  Bede’s  account  has  been  so 
often  quoted  that  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here 
that  Benedict  Biscop,  founder  of  the  monas- 
tery in  the  year  675  a d.,  went  over  to  Gaul 
and  brought  back  with  him  some  masons 
to  build  for  him  a stone  church  “after  the 
manner  of  the  Romans  in  which  he  ever  took 
delight.”  From  Gaul  also  he  sent  for  certain 
workers  in  glass,  and  for  sundry  fittings  of  the 
church  not  elsewhere  to  be  procured,  he  went 
himself  on  more  than  one  journey  to  Rome. 
The  fabric  of  the  church  must  have  been 
slight,  for  it  only  took  a year  to  build  ; it 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  tolerably  spacious, 
for  even  in  Bede’s  time  the  community  of 
monks  in  the  combined  monasteries  of 
Monkwearmouth  and  Jarrow,  of  which  the 
former  was  the  chief,  numbered  600  souls. 
It  was  not  the  only  church  in  the  monastery, 
however,  for  we  read  also  of  a church  of  Our 
Lady  and  an  oratory  of  St.  Laurence,  but  it 
formed  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  monks 
on  important  occasions,  and  was  profusely 
adorned  with  several  sets  of  paintings,  had 
glazed  windows,  and  a full  equipment  of 
sacred  vessels,  fittings,  and  vestments. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  any 
of  the  work  of  Benedict's  masons  actually 
survives.  It  is  one  of  great  importance,  as 
the  answer  to  it  carries  with  it  a settlement 
of  the  often-discussed  problem,  whether  any 
of  the  existing  relics  of  Saxon  stone  archi- 
tecture really  go  back  beyond  the  eleventh 
century.  Now  we  know  that  the  establish- 
ments at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  flourished 
greatly  until  the  time  of  the  disastrous 
inroads  of  the  Danes,  who,  in  the  year  867, 
plundered  and  almost  destroyed  the  churches 
and  monasteries  of  Northumbria.  From  that 
date  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  they 
disappear  from  the  pages  of  history,  but 
shortly  after  the  Conquest  they  are,  for  a 
time,  revived,  and  become  once  more  the 
seat  of  monastic  communities.  In  1083, 
however,  the  monks  from  these  restored 
monasteries  are  transferred  to  Durham,  and 
the  houses  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  sink 
to  the  position  of  unimportant  subordinate 
cells  to  the  great  cathedral  abbey. 

As  it  is  not  likely  that  the  church  of 
Benedict  Biscop  would  require  re-building 
in  the  two  hundred  years  between  its  first 
erection  and  the  Danish  invasion,  we  must 
ascribe  the  early  work  still  existing  on  the 
site  either  to  his  time  or  to  the  period 
between  867  and  the  Norman  Conquest, 
or,  again,  to  the  era  of  revival  from  about 
1075  to  1083.  With  this  latter  date  would 
accord  the  style  of  the  Early  Norman  pier  of 
the  present  chancel  arch  at  the  east  end  of 
the  building,  shown  in  fig.  18.  It  possesses 


and  the  slype  at  Worcester,  while  tin 
masonry  and  tooling  are  characteristicalllj 
Norman.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower,  o 
the  other  hand,  agrees  closely  in  style  wit  | 
the  numerous  examples  of  square  wester 
towers,  occurring  in  Northumberlana 
Lincolnshire,  and  other  parts,  which  are  nc 
Norman  in  character,  and  are  general! 
ascribed  to  the  first  half  of  th: 
eleventh  century.  In  style  this  tower 
which  has  no  Norman  features  abou 
it,  would  represent  a generation  earl  it 
than  the  pier  of  the  chancel  arcl 
Since  we  are  told  by  Simeon  of  Durham  tha 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Wearmouth,  wa 
burnt  by  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  in  the  yea 
1070,  there  may  have  been  a restoratio: 
between  867  and  that  date,  and  to  this  th 
upper  part  of  the  tower  might  very  we’ 
belong.  The  questions  ot  date  now  narrov 
themselves  down  to  the  query  whether  tht 
lower  portion  of  the  tower,  which  we  hav 
seen  to  be  prior  to  the  upper,  is  also  due  t 
an  earlier  restoration  after  867,  or  is  a rel! 
of  the  original  work  of  Benedict  Biscop  i 
the  seventh  century.  Now,  Simeon  < 
Durham,  writing  in  Northumbria  in  thl 
early  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  describd 
the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Danes  as  s 
extensive  that  the  monasteries  of  the  pro 
vince  were  reduced  to  a desert  conditioi 
only  bare  walls  being  left,  and  the  very  site 
of  some  passing  out  of  knowledge  altogethe 
The  revival  of  1075  was  brought  about  by> 
pious  pilgrimage  undertaken  by  some  monk 
from  the  south  of  England,  who  “hal 
learned  from  the  history  of  the  Angles  hoi 
that  the  province  of  the  Northumbrians  ws 
formerly  the  home  of  crowds  of  saintili 
monks,”  and  who  wished  to  visit  the  hod 
but  now  deserted  sites.*  When  the  countn 
had  been  reduced  to  such  a conditioiji 
it  is  almost  certain  that  any  rebuildini 
of  the  churches  ruined  by  the  DanaL 
would  have  been  of  a somewhat  pe] 
functory  character.  The  earliest  work 
Monkwearmouth  is,  however,  marked  b! 
extreme  care  and  elaboration  in  detail.  1 
would  have  been  practically  impossible  iil 
that  region  between  867  and  the  eleventi' 
century,  while  for  its  ingenuity  and  thorough 
ness  it  is  exactly  what  we  should  expei: 
from  the  wealthy  and  enthusiastic  Benedic: 
It  may  be  added  that  the  style  of  the  worh1 
though  in  many  respects  puzzling,  agree 
better  with  the  early  than  with  any  late) 
date. 

The  following  are  its  main  features,  if 
West  wall  of  the  church  ifig.  15;  measure, 
externally  23  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  and  31  ft-  1 
height  to  the  beginning  of  the  slope  of  thl 
gable  which  ran  upwards  at  an  acute  angi: 
of  about  50  deg.  The  drawing  gives  th 
line  of  the  original  gable  on  the  north  sic 
as  it  was  seen  in  1865,  before  the  preset- 
north  aisle  was  built.  In  the  centre,  a 
arched  doorway  3 ft.  6 in.  in  width  givf; 
admission  to  the  interior,  and  to  the  we: 
of  this  is  built  a porch,  measuring  internal! 


* Simeon  of  Durham,  “ Hist.  Dunelm.  Eccl.,”  231 
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-Fig.  19. — Monkwear  mouth  Porch  ( circa  A.  D.  ) . 


ft.  from  north  to  south  by  9 ft.  5 in.  from 
st  to  west,  and  covered  with  a barrel 
ult  of  stonework  running  east  and  west, 
: ft.  6 in.  high  to  the  crown.  There  are 
^ors  to  the  porch  on  all  four  faces.  Those 
the  north  and  south,  2ft.  5in.  in  width,  have 
eir  jambs  rebated  and  heads  splayed  for 
>ors  opening  outwards.  The  east  door  leads 
to  the  church.  The  western  archway,  4 ft. 
» in.  in  width,  which  has  never  been  closed  by 
door,  is  of  extremely  elaborate  construction, 
id  gives  its  stamp  to  the  whole  work 
g.  19).  Its  jambs  are  composed  of  upright 
abs  lining  the  opening,  surmounted  by 
her  slabs  laid  flat  and  bonding  into  the 
all.  On  the  surfaces  thus  formed  there  is 


Fig.  /J. — Alonkwearmouth  Tower , before  last  restoration. 


\Fig.  20. — Southern  Jamb , Alonkwearmouih.^ 


jrved  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  an 
;iament  consisting  of  a pair  of  serpents 
iertwined,  after  a fashion,  which  will  be 


understood  from  the  drawing  (fig.  20),  which 
shows  the  condition  of  the  slabs  when  first 
uncovered  in  1865.  0°  these  slabs,  as  on  a 
plinth,  stand  on  each  side  two  stone  shafts, 
about  21  in.  high  by  10  in.  in  diameter,  orna- 
mented with  an  elaborate  system  of  projec- 
tions, and  cuts  that  have  evidently  been 
produced  in  a lathe. 
These  turned  mould- 
ings are  far  superior 
in  their  delicacy  and 
accurate  cutting  (fig. 
21)  to  the  general  run 
of  Saxon  baluster 
shafts.  These  twin 
colonnettes  carry  a 
massive  impost  1 1 in. 
high,  chamfered  be- 
neath, and  worked  on 
all  its  edges  with  a 
roll  moulding.  From  I 
i these  springs  the  arch, 
™****?m^  formed  of  nine  care- 
' fully  - cut  voussoir  1 

stones  of  varying 
sizes,  running  right 
through  the  thickness 
of  the  arch,  and  once 
recessed  on  both  outer 
and  inner  face,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Ionic  architrave.  Above 
the  arch,  at  a height  of  13  ft.  3 in.  above 
the  ground,  the  face  of  the  porch  is  en- 
riched with  a flat  string-course,  composed 
of  various  panels  framed  with  cable  mould- 
ings, and  carved  in  low  relief  with  repre- 


Fig.  2T. 

Baluster  Shaft.  Monk- 
■wearmouth. 


sentations  of  animals,  apparently  of  a 
somewhat  grotesque  kind. 

At  a higher  level  comes  a comparatively 
large  window,  giving  light  to  the  chamber 
over  the  porch,  from  which  also  a narrow 
opening,  now  the  only  means  of  access  to 
the  interior  of  the  tower,  forms  a communi- 
cation with  the  nave  of  the  church.  Above 
this  again  is  a second  string-course,  and 
from  this  level,  at  a height  ot  21  ft.  above 
the  ground,  began  the  slope  of  the  original 
gable  that  surmounted  the  porch.  Under 
the  apex  of  this  gable  there  are  five  large 
stones  let  into  the  wall,  the  uppermost  of 
which  projects  like  a semicircular  disc  set 
horizontally,  while  the  second  shows  the 
outline  and  shape  of  a human  head,  the  tip 
of  the  lobe  of  the  right  ear  being  still,  on  a 
close  inspection,  visible.  The  two  large 
stones  next  below  have  been  hacked  away 
flush  with  the  wall,  and  the  lowest  has 
evidently  been  renewed  in  more  modern 
times.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  a statue 
here  in  high  relief,  about  6 ft.  in  height,  and 
as  it  is  placed  with  reference  to  the  original 
gable,  and  has  about  it  no  marks  of  being  a 
later  insertion,  it  is  presumably  of  early  date. 
A work  of  sculpture  of  the  kind  on  so  large 
a scale  may  astonish  us  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, but  it  is  at  least  as  likely  to  have  been 
executed  then  as  at  any  later  period  up 
to  the  twelfth.  The  contemporary  church 
built  by  Wilfrid  at  Hexham  was  adorned, 
we  are  told  by  a Hexham  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  with  divers  figures  carved  in 
bold  relief  on  the  stone.  The  rest  of  the 
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lower,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  the  style  gene- 
rally recognised  as  Saxon  of  the  eleventh  1 
century.  Its  total  height  is  60  ft.,  which,  on 
a face  width  of  a little  over  1 1 ft.,  represents 
proportions  far  taller  and  more  slender  than 
occur  in  English  Norman  architecture.  It  is 
not  reduced  by  sets-off,  nor  was  it  intended 
to  taper,  though  the  weight  of  the  tower 
bearing  on  the  western  archway  has  caused 
it  to  spread  slightly,  and  made  the  tower 
measure  an  inch  or  two  more  at  the  base 
than  at  the  summit. 

With  respect  to  the  body  of  the  church, 
the  two  westerly  quoins  of  the  nave  give  us 
its  external  width.  Its  interior  breadth  was 
about  19  ft.  If  the  Early  Norman  chancel 
arch  is  in  the  same  position  as  its  Saxon 
predecessor,  the  length  of  the  nave  would  be 
66  ft.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  Saxon 
chancel,  and  no  attention  need  be  paid  to 
older  writers,  who  say  that  “ it  probably 
terminated  in  an  apse,”  as  it  is  almost  certain 
that,  like  Escomb,  it  ended  square. 

Such  are  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
■oldest  part  of  Monkwearmouth  which  bears  so 
many  marks  of  having  been  the  work  of  the 
masons  employed  by  Benedict  Biscop.  Most 
writers  on  this  interesting  building  have 
been  content  to  describe  it  and  to  point  to 
it  complacently  as  an  example  of  Roman  or 
Gallo-Roman  handiwork.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  how  very 
unlike  in  many  most  important  features  to 
Roman  or  Gallo-Roman  work  is  the  oldest 
portion  of  Monkwearmouth  Church.  The  un- 
Roman  character  is  so  conspicuous  that  it 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  to  be  clear 
as  to  the  evidence  for  the  date.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  porch  that  is  certainly 

after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,"  but  the 
general  form  and  proportions  of  the  church 
are  not  Roman  or  Gallo-Roman,  but  descend 
from  another  tradition  altogether.  The 
writer  of  the  account  of  the  church  quoted 
in  the  new  edition  of  Murray’s  " Handbook 
to  Durham  and  Northumberland,”  speaking 
of  the  proportions  of  the  church,  says  that 
4,if  the  rule  of  'three  cubes 'was  observed, 
the  height  of  the  side  walls  of  the  nave  would 
be  22  ft.  8 in."  The  question  is  not  what 
they  “ would  be,”  but  what  they  are,  and 
they  rise  more  than  30  ft.  above  the  ground, 
thus  producing  a ratio  of  height  to  width  in 
the  interior  that  is  wholly  unclassical,  and 
that  opens  up  interesting  questions  of  early 
influences  on  our  architecture  that  will  be 
discussed  in  subsequent  papers. 


connexion  with  architecture;  the  document 
shows  that  the  framers  of  it  have  never  even 
learned  grammar,  and  they  call  their  legal 
adviser  their  “council.”  The  point  of  the 
whole  thing,  however,  is  the  additional  evi- 
dence it  furnishes  that  any  such  scheme  as 
the  official  registration  of  architects  will 
simply  be  used  by  persons  who  form  the 
dregs  of  the  profession  to  get  themselves 
officially  recognised. 


NOTES. 


THE  latest  plan  for  the  proposed  new 
street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand,  as 
given  on  the  opposite  page,  seems  in  itself  a 
satisfactory  one.  It  interferes  with  nothing 
that  is  of  any  value  in  an  architectural  or 
picturesque  sense,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
connexion  with  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street 
is  satisfactory  both  in  an  architectural  and  a 
practical  sense.  The  weak  point  is  no 
doubt  the  connexion  with  Holborn,  which 
would  be  much  improved  by  the  spread- 
ing out  of  the  street  right  and  left 
to  enter  Holborn  at  an  oblique  angle,  and 
give  a wider  space  for  the  movement  of 
traffic  at  this  turning-point,  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  junction  with  the  Strand. 
But  in  the  main  this  is  the  best  and  most 
practical  of  the  schemes  proposed,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  idea  of  taking  the 
street  through  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  which 
would  have  entirely  destroyed  the  character 
of  that  square,  seems  definitely  abandoned. 
It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  record,  however, 
that  after  six  years  of  talk,  and  the  final 
production  of  a good  practicable  plan,  the 
dilatory  policy  of  the  London  County  Council 
has  again  postponed  the  execution  of  an 
improvement  so  imperatively  demanded,  and 
the  realisation  of  which  seems  as  far  off  as 
ever. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proposed  clear- 
ance of  the  region  behind  the  Strand, 
westward  of  the  Law  Courts,  is  not  to  be 
another  of  those  improvements  which  are 
talked  of  and  postponed.  Those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  occasionally  the 
short  cut  from  the  Strand  to  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  by  way  of  the  alley  called  Clare 
Market,  must  rejoice  to  think  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a clean  sweep  being  made  of 
this  foul  and  insanitary  corner  of  London, 
about  which  the  fcetid  odour  of  generations 
of  dirt  seems  to  hang.  The  entire  clearing- 
out  of  every  such  site  as  this  is  a step 
towards  the  sanitary  millennium,  for  which 
one  must  feel  thankful,  slow  though  the 
progress  is. 


SHE  results  which  would  be  likely 
to  follow  from  the  adoption  of 
a Registration  Act  applying  to 
architects  are  delightfully  illus- 
trated by  a circular  which  has  been  sent 
round  to  a number  of  members  ot  the 
architectural  profession  during  the  last  few 
days,  from  a newly-constituted  body  which 
■calls  itself  the  “ Institute  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors,”  and  the  object  of  which,  indi- 
cated in  the  most  barefaced  manner,  is  to 
provide  a Society  which,  in  the  exceedingly 
improbable  event  of  the  passing  of  a Regis- 
tration Bill,  would  take  under  its  protection 
the  class  of  architects  and  surveyors  who 
would  have  no  support  from  the  Institute  or 
the  Surveyors’  Institution.  This  is  put 
almost  in  so  many  words  in  the  circular : 
“As  in  all  probability  this  Act  will  affect 
you,  my  Council  thought  you  might  desire  to 
join  to  strengthen  our  hands  in  an  endeavour 
which  we  are  about  to  make  to  secure  a 
larger  protection  for  our  members.  If  we 
do  not  do  this  at  once,  it  is  probable  that  the 
members  of  certain  Institutes  may  secure  in- 
equitable prof  essioJialmotiopolies."  The  italics 
are  ours.  The  whole  movement  for  registra- 
tion was  started,  as  we  remarked  at  the  time, 
by  an  association  of  persons  who  were  mere 
nobodies  in  architecture ; but  there  seems 
to  be  “ within  the  lowest  deep  a lower  deep,” 
disclosed  by  this  unblushing  circular.  The 
President,  Vice-President,  and  Council  of 
this  “ Institute  ” are  a group  of  persons 
whose  names  we  never  heard  of  before  in 


THE  discussion  which  was  raised  in  the 
County  Council  as  to  the  question  of 
employing  the  Architect  to  the  Council  to 
carry  out  all  the  buildings  on  the  Milbank 
site  was  a rather  foolish  one.  Some 
members  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  slight  to  Mr.  Blashill  that  he 
should  be  commissioned  to  lay  out  the 
ground,  but  that  it  should  be  proposed 
to  call  in  outside  architects  to  design 
the  principal  buildings.  We  should 
hardly  suppose  Mr.  Blashill  would  take 
that  view  ; at  all  events  we  cannot. 
The  consideration  of  the  way  in  which 
a site  like  that  should  be  laid  out  would 
come  naturally  into  the  province  of  the 
official  architect ; the  designing  of  separate 
buildings  on  it  does  not ; and  it  is  not  at 
all  desirable  that  important  buildings  on 
different  sites  should  all  be  carried  out  by 
the  same  official  architect,  which  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  a kind  of  official  sameness 
of  character  being  stamped  upon  them. 


THE  municipal  electrical  works  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  which  were  opened  on 
Wednesday,  show  that  those  towns  which 
are  in  no  hurry  to  adopt  the  electric  light 
get  the  advantage  of  the  experience  gained 
by  the  pioneer  systems  tried  elsewhere. 
Although  the  Corporation  got  their  Pro- 
visional Order  in  1890,  it  was  nearly  three 
years  later  before  they  asked  Mr.  W.  H. 
Preece  to  report  on  the  best  method  of  light- 


ing the  town.  He  advised  that  the  alter- 
nating current  system  should  be  adopted,  1 
owing  to  the  straggling  nature  of  the  area  to! 
be  served.  Thi§  system  admitting  of  great; 
latitude  in  choosing  a site  for  the  works,  a 
site  was  chosen  adjoining  the  goods  station; 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  which  is  par- 
ticularly convenient  for  coal  and  water  supply.] 
The  present  plant  consists  of  two  ioo-horse: 
power  alternators,  and  a 20-horse  poweru 
alternator  to  take  the  day  load.  The  dis-| 
tribution  is  on  the  high-tension  system,  the 
current  being  supplied  direct  to  seven  sub-l| 
stations,  which  are  underground  chambers;; 
in  the  public  roads,  and  from  thence  to  thej 
consumers.  In  addition,  a separate  arc-lightl 
main  is  laid  in  the  chief  streets  of  the  town,; 
The  current  in  this  main  is  rectified  by 
means  of  a 25-light  Ferranti  rectifier,  id 
order  that  the  maximum  lighting  effect  may 
be  got  from  the  arc-lamps.  There  are  two 
of  these  rectifiers  in  the  Central  Station, 
one  of  them  being  kept  as  a reserve. 
They  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
which  have  worked  successfully  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  regulating  gear  has  been 
found  so  sensitive  that  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  change  of  load,  as  when  a lamp  is 
extinguished,  there  is  practically  no  variation 
in  the  light  of  the  others.  There  is  one  point 
about  the  electric  lighting  supply  that  is 
open  to  criticism,  and  that  is  that  68 
has  been  chosen  as  the  frequency  of  theii 
current.  It  is  true  that  they  are  onlj 
following  the  example  set  by  other  English 
supply  companies,  hardly  any  two  of  them 
choosing  the  same  frequency  ; but  this  wanl 
of  uniformity  is  not  creditable  to  English 
electricians.  Special  types  of  choking  coils 
arc -lamps,  &c.,  have  to  be  made  tel 
suit  each  frequency,  and  meters  have  alsc 
to  be  tested  with  an  alternating  current, 
whose  frequency  is  the  same  as  that  of  thd 
supply  which  they  are  afterwards  to  measure: 
All  this  entails  a quite  unnecessary  increase 
of  labour  to  the  manufacturers,  as  nothing 
is  gained  by  choosing  an  abnormal  frequency^ 


IN  another  column  we  print  an  abstract  0! 

a paper  read  before  the  Society  0 
Engineers  on  Monday  last,  by  Mr.  R.  E 
Middleton,  C.E.,  entitled  "The  Relative 
Value  of  Percolation  Gauges.”  The  subject 
is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  is  opportune  it 
view  of  the  iaterest  taken  at  the  present 
time  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  watet 
supply.  The  gauges  used  are  well-knowti 
to  everyone  who  has  studied  the  watero 
supply  question,  and  the  circumstance  that 
"there  are  remarkable  discrepancies  between1 
the  records  of  the  gauges  themselves,  anc 
that  the  percentage  of  rainfall  which  percod 
lates  does  not  appear  to  be  consistent! 
throughout,"  is  not  wonderful  in  view  of  thel 
facts.  There  is  one  very  important  point  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
author  (at  least,  it  is  not  alluded  to  in 
the  abstract  sent  to  us),  and  it  appears  to; 
be  generally  overlooked  by  engineers  when; 
dealing  with  quantity  of  water  available! 
from  a given  area,  that  is,  that  sufficient! 
allowance  is  not  made  for  the  errors  to  whichi 
the  ordinary  " Snowdon  ” or  similar  rain; 
gauges  are  subject.  We  are  told  by  the 
author  that  such  and  such  a percentage  of 
the  actual  rainfall  passed  during  certain^ 
years  through  the  percolation  gauges  men-: 
tioned.  Now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  per-i 
centage,  the  total  rainfall  must,  of  course,  be 
first  ascertained,  and  herein  consists  a great 
difficulty.  The  methods  adopted  are  highly 
unsatisfactory,  even  with  gauges  of  the  same 
pattern,  where  it  might  at  first  sight  be 
imagined  that,  possessing  errors  in  common, 
the  results  must  be  comparative.  The  cha- 
racter of  a particular  shower  of  rain,  whether 
it  was  steady  and  coming  down  vertically,  11 
or  being  driven  in  a slanting  direction  by  the 
wind,  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  regis-j 
tration.  We  all  remember  the  anecdote  ot.: 
the  meteorologist  who  went  on  the  roof  off 
his  observatory,  and  speedily  got  wet  through 
by  the  " blinding  rain,”  and  all  the  time  his 
rain-gauge  was  registering  practically  ml. 
Rain  is  extremely  local  in  its  occurrence,! 
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ind  the  proportion  of  it  available  for  water-  is  spread  over  a long  period  in  driblets, 
lupply  purposes  from  underground  sources  The  problem  of  evaporation,  much  as  it  has 
brgely  rests  with  the  daily  distribution,  j been  studied,  is  not  yet  well  understood  ; 
tnd  if  we  have  continuous  rain  for  a week,  and  we  think  that  all  these  things  in  a certain 
nore  water  is  available  than  if  the  rainfall  measure  account  for  the  discrepancies 


alluded  to  by  the  author.  That  a large 
quantity  of  water  passes  out  of  the  London 
basin  underground  and  is  lost  is  a well- 
known  fact,  and  it  has  more  than  once  been 
proposed  to  search  for  and  utilise  it ; but  we 
d 
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cannot  think  that  that  loss  amounts  to  as 
much,  in  the  case  of  the  Thames,  as  697 
millions  of  gallons  daily.  We  would  much 
rather  believe  that  the  rain-gauges  are  at 
fault.  However,  Mr.  Middleton  has  done 
well  to  bring  up  the  subject,  if  only  to  show 
us  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  certain 
water-supply  statistics. 


IN  the  pages  of  L Architecture  M.  F. 

Jourdain  has  had  the  idea  of  “ drawing’1 
some  eminent  men  of  the  day  for  their 
opinions  on  the  state  of  architecture,  and  has 
commenced  with  M.  Daudet.  The  eminent 
novelist  has  not  very  much  to  say  on  the 
subject,  and  what  he  does  say  is  neither  very 
instructive  [nor  very  complimentary : it  is 
comprised  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ Que  pensez-vous  de  l'arcbitecture  moderne  ? Je 
pense  que  je  n'en  pense  rien,  et  e'est  un  sdrieux 
reproche  que  cetle  indifference  oil  elle  laisse  des  yeux 
que  l'art  inferesse  et  prdoccupe.  Quelques  jolies 
reproductions  de  vieux  modeles  surgissent  ca  et  la, 
sur  un  quai,  dans  une  avenue,  mais  en  gt£n£ral  la 
maison  moderne  cst  laide.  On  a r6ussi  quelques 
gares,  e'est  tout. 

Comment  je  voudrais  l’architecture  ? — Avant  tout, 
approprfee  a notre  climat.  Quant  a lui  indiquer  sa 
voie,  j'en  suis  fort  incapable,  ne  m'etant  jamais 
occupy  de  votre  art." 

There  are  some  other  French  men  of  letters 
who  would  probably  have  a good  deal  more 
to  say  on  the  subject,  and  will  perhaps  be 
persuaded  to  give  their  opinions  in  time. 
For  the  present,  the  only  other  witness 
examined  by  M.  Jourdain  is  M.Roty,  the  well- 
known  medallist,  who  considers  the  Greeks 
“ plus  gentils  que  les  modernes,  car  ils 
mettaient  beaucoup  de  sculpture  dans  leur 
architecture,”  and  is  well  content  that  the 
French  architects  who  have  studied  at  Rome 
should  make  pediments  and  columns  in 
Paris — " 9a  me  rappelle  Rome  de  loin,  e'est 
encore  bon.”  He  loves  the  pen  sketches  of 
the  Renaissance  architects  to  be  found  in  the 
Louvre,  better  than  the  “ beaux  chapiteaux 
bien  laves  q’on  envoie  tous  les  ans  de  la 
Villa”  [Medici].  In  short,  M.  Roty  is  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  dilettanti  in  architecture. 
Naturally,  he  looks  with  great  apprehension 
to  the  possible  imitation  in  Paris  of  the 
American  style  of  “ maisons  de  trente 
Stages.” 


THE  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Story,  the  sculptor, 
who  has  just  died  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year,  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  rather  to 
the  last  than  to  the  present  generation  of 
artists.  He  was  an  instance  of  the  artist  of 
the  cultured  type,  who  had  many  objects  of 
interest  besides  his  art ; and  indeed  his 
pleasantly-written  book,  “ Roba  di  Roma,” 
once  to  be  found  on  many  drawing-room 
tables  in  this  country,  was  probably  more 
familiar  to  many  persons  than  his  sculpture. 
Without  meriting  the  title  of  a great  sculptor, 
he  brought  to  all  his  works  a refinement  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  gave  them  inte- 
rest. Pie  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the 
Byron  monument  competition  in  London  a 
good  many  years  ago,  which  ended  so  un- 
fortunately, and  produced  a sketch-model 
which  was  one  of  the  best  designs  submitted, 
though  it  was  said  not  to  be  a good  likeness 
of  Byron. 

THE  Engineering  Record  mentions  and 
illustrates  a method  of  treating  a street 
of  steep  gradient  in  the  town  of  Burlington 
(Iowa),  which  seems  to  have  the  merit  of 
being  both  practical  and  decorative  in  its 
results.  The  street  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  wide  one  to  begin  with,  and  the  actual 
roadway  for  vehicles  has  been  formed  in  a 
serpentine  curve  touching  alternately  the 
extreme  border-line  of  the  road  space. 
This  has  been  paved  with  brick  with  stone 
curbs,  and  the  spaces  between  the  loops 
laid  with  turf,  planted  with  trees,  and 
supplied  with  benches.  The  gradient  for 
vehicles  has  been  thus  reduced  from  24  in 
ico  to  14P. 


THE  memorial  presented  by  the  trades- 
men of  Bishopsgate  Within  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  with  respect  to 


the  struts  which  have  been  in  use  in  that 
important  thoroughfare  for  two  years,  opens 
up  a question  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  building  community  and  the  general 
public.  The  Commissioners,  naturally 
enough,  reminded  the  memorialists  that  the 
responsibility  of  securing  the  safety  ol  the 
public  in  such  cases  rested  with  the  District 
Surveyor,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
make  any  move  in  the  desired  direction  with- 
out his  sanction  and  approval.  Eventually 
it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Streets  Committee,  who  will  not,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed,  take  any  steps  to  remove 
the  supports  in  question  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  District  Surveyor.  That  the 
shorings  complained  of  are  a source  of 
annoyance  to  the  tradesmen  concerned  is 
probable  enough,  but  they  would  find  the  col- 
lapse of  a neighbouring  house  a more  serious 
annoyance,  even  apart  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  public,  for  which  in  this  respect  the 
District  Surveyor  is  responsible. 


iT  may  be  as  well  that  some  members  of 
the  architectural  profession  (the  remark 
naturally  only  applies  to  some,  but  unfortu- 
nately to  far  too  many)  should  understand 
that  it  is  of  no  use  for  them  to  send  up  to  us 
commendations  of  their  own  work  written 
by  themselves.  The  unblushing  manner  in 
which  this  is  done  by  some  professional  men 
is  astonishing.  A few  days  ago  we  received 
a notification  of  the  result  of  a competition, 
concluding  with  the  remark  that  “ the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  instructions  rendered 
the  problem  a very  difficult  one,  but  that  it 
had  been  solved  in  a very  able  manner  by 
the  successful  competitor  ; ” the  words  being 
written  by  the  architect  himself  on  note- 
paper  stamped  with  his  own  address.  This 
is  an  exceptionally  bad  instance,  but  the 
insertion  of  laudatory  adjectives  by  architects 
in  sending  a description  of  their  own  work  is, 
we  regret  to  say,  exceedingly  common,  and 
nothing  could  be  in  worse  taste.  We  are 
always  obliged  to  architectural  correspon- 
dents for  practical  descriptions  of  their  work, 
but  without  the  “ adjectives." 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY  : 

QUESTION  OK  EDUCATION  AND  COMPETITION. 

In  his  opening  address,  delivered  on  the  1st  of 
this  month,  Mr.  John  Holden,  the  President  of 
the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained 
by  the  recent  death  of  two  of  its  most  esteemed 
members,  Mr.  Murgatroyd  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
Booth,  and  touching  on  some  matters  of  local 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  change  in  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Society,  said  : — 

“ The  classes  in  architecture  which  were 
specially  arranged  between  the  Committee  of  the 
Technical  School  and  the  Council  of  this  Society 
have  not,  I find,  been  attended  as  satisfactorily  as 
I could  wish.  These  classes  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  use  to  the  students,  especially  to  those  who 
desire  to  take  any  position  in  the  profession  and 
to  pass  the  examination  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
and  while  I do  not  advocate  the  system  of  cram- 
ming, which  is  bad  in  principle,  still  it  is  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  student  that  his  energies 
should  be  directed  into  a proper  channel  instead 
of  being  wasted  on  matters  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  It  would,  I am  sure,  be  a matter  of 
regret  to  most  of  us  if,  from  a want  of  proper  sup- 
port, these  classes  should  be  discontinued,  and  we 
must  remember  that  there  are  so  many  subjects 
now  thoroughly  taught  in  the  Technical  School 
and  ils  branches,  and  the  classes  are  so  largely 
attended,  as  a rule,  that  it  is  hardly  likely  the 
Committee  of  Management  will  continue  to  deal 
with  a subject  specially  for  a few  students  only. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  instruction  to  be 
obtained  at  these  schools,  I think  there  can 
hardly  be  a doubt.  We  must  remember  that 
teaching  is  as  much  an  art  as  architecture  itself, 
and  a person  requires  to  be  trained  to  it  just  as 
much  as  to  any  other  profession.  It  is  not  every 
professional  or  business  man  who  can  satisfactorily 
impart  a knowledge  of  his  particular  branch  to  a 
student,  although  he  may  be  a master  of  his  craft. 
This  I have  particularly  noticed  for  many  years, 
and  I think  you  yourselves,  if  you  will  consider 


the  subject,  will  agree  with  me.  At  the  sami 
time,  I wish  you  not  to  misunderstand  me,  and  t: 
suppose  that  the  technical  schools,  or  any  othe 
similar  establishment,  can  by  themselves  mak 
either  an  architect  or  any  other  business  man 
this  would  be  a mistake.  These  schools  are  1 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  all  businesses  which  ar 
taught  in  them,  and  the  student  will  receiv 
there  instruction  in  the  theoretical  and  practice 
branches  of  his  own  particular  craft,  which  h 
cannot  obtain  at  his  employer’s  office  c 
works.  And  it  is  the  interest  of  th 
teachers  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  him.  Thl 
principals  or  employers  now-a-days  are  busy  mer 
and  have  neither  the  time  nor  (in  many  cases)  th 
inclination  to  sit  down  alongside  a student  an 
instruct  him.  Generally  the  youth  is  passed  int 
the  office  or  works,  introduced  to  the  notice  c 
the  chief  clerk  or  foreman,  and  left  in  his  charg 
and  expected  to  make  himself  useful.  He  mus 
then  depend  upon  himself.  If  he  pushes  his  wa> 
he  may  get  instruction  and  assistance  ; if  not,  h 
simply  works  out  his  time.  In  any  event  h 
obtains  simply  a knowledge  of  the  business  a 
carried  out  in  that  particular  office  or  establish 
ment,  and  we  all  know  that  no  two  offices  ar; 
alike.  All  professions  and  businesses  are  divide: 
into  specialties,  and  none  more  so  than  our  pro 
fession.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  studeo 
should,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  office  routine 
pass  part  of  his  time  in  another  place,  where  h 
will  receive  that  instruction  which  he  canna 
obtain  amidst  the  worry  and  bustle  of  a busines 
establishment. 

I speak  strongly  on  this  subject,  as  I wish  no 
only  the  students  but  the  older  members  t 
remember  it,  and  to  allow  to  their  pupils  the  tim 
to  enable  them  to  attend  these  classes.  I knov 
that  in  a busy  establishment  there  are  times  wher 
all  hands  are  required,  but  I ask  you,  the  seniors 
to  discriminate  between  your  pupils  and  yott 
employes.  Remember  that  the  pupil  comes  t 
you  for  a certain  purpose,  and  often — in  fac 
generally — pays  a large  premium,  and  is  there 
fore  entitled  to  consideration  ; in  fact,  you  ar; 
under  moral,  and  generally  also  legal,  covenant1 
to  teach  him  his  business  as  such  is  carried  on  ii 
your  establishment,  and  you  are  to  a certaii 
extent  responsible  for  his  future.  This  is  ai 
entirely  different  position  to  your  relations  witl 
your  employe's  or  clerks,  who  are  engaged  to  d( 
your  work,  and  to  whom  you  are  under  no  obliga. 
tion  as  to  teaching.  I ask  you,  therefore,  no 
only  to  allow  your  pupils  the  necessary  time  t< 
attend  the  classes  provided  for  them,  but  also  usi 
your  influence  and  to  see  that  they  do  attend 
to,  in  fact,  exercise  that  control  and  supervision 
over  them  which  you  would  do  over  your  own  son: 

I confess  that  I should  like  to  see  more  of  our 
Manchester  students  entering  themselves  for  the 
Royal  Institution  examinations.  There  must  be 
a very  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  different 
offices  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  even  those  repre-j 
sented  in  this  Society,  yet  very  few  put  in  an 
appearance.  The  examinations  have  been  brought 
to  Manchester  now  many  times  not  without 
trouble,  and  have  been  conducted  here  at  a very, 
considerable  expenditure  of  time  on  the  part  of  a! 
comparatively  few  members,  yet  I notice  that 
very  few  of  our  Manchester  students  take  advan-J 
tage  of  them.  If  you  examine  the  attendances  at 
the  preliminary  examination  one  in  each  year,; 
you  will  find  that  in — 

1893,  Novem. : 9 students  attended,  none  from  Manchester,! 

1894,  March  : 16  ,,  3 from  Manchester  (all  passed).  \ 

1895,  March  : 25  „ 2 ,,  (none  passMw 

So  that,  out  of  fifty  students  attending  these; 
examinations,  but  five  were  from  the  principal 
city,  and  but  three  passed  ; and  I particularly; 
notice  that  many  of  the  smaller  towns  send  up 
two  or  three  students  to  each  examination,  while 
a large  and  important  city  like  Manchester,  withi 
its  several  hundred  practising  architects,  can  only 
provide  three  candidates  at  the  most.  There  is 
surely  something  wrong  here,  and  it  is  for  us  to 
find  out  the  reason  and  rectify  it. 

In  the  qualifying  examinations  I find  the  same; 
conditions  existing,  the  proportion  rather  better, 
but  the  numbers  small  and  the  result  poor. 

Taking  the  same  three  years,  the  result  is  as 
follows  ; — 

1893,  8 candidates  attended,  4 from  Manchester,  x passed. 

1894,  8 ,,  ,,  2 ,,  ,,  1 ,, 

1895,  5 ,,  (relegated)  x ,,  ,,  1 ,,  H 

These  results  cannot  be  satisfactory,  and  I must  t 
confess  I do  not  understand  it. 

On  the  roll  of  this  Society,  which,  as  you  are  ■ 
aware,  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  practising  i 
architects  in  the  city,  there  were  in 

1892-3  24  students.  9 
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Another  matter  which  has  exercised  my  mind 
[;  been  the  use  of  the  library.  The  library  is 
, of  course,  as  yet  a very  large  one,  although 
; increasing  ; still,  it  even  now  contains  a con- 
:rable  number  of  the  best  standard  works, 
ctically  it  contains  all  that  is  required  for  an 
inary  student  in  architecture  who  wishes  to 
s the  examinations.  The  register  shows,  how- 
r,  that  nothing  like  the  use  is  made  of  it  that 
character  of  the  books  deserves, 
fow,  a word  or  two  about  the  prizes  given  by 
Society.  I note  that  the  small  103.  and  5s. 
es  which  entail  comparatively  little  labour  or 
y on  the  part  of  the  student  are  taken  up, 
the  larger  prizes  are  either  not  competed  for, 
he  responses  are  poor  and  unworthy  of  the 
to  be  awarded.  One  prize  of  5/.  5s.  has  not 
1 awarded  since  1891.  The  larger  prizes, 
:h  are  given  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
mical  School  Committee,  I am  pleased  to  say 
lin  this  year  in  Manchester,  and  I have  every 
)n  to  believe  have  been  well  earned.  This 
tion  of  education  is  a serious  one  as  affecting 
Society,  and  I confess  that  I cannot  under- 

1 it.  I should  be  glad  of  any  information 
h would  assist  the  Council  in  dealing  with 
id  I invite  communications  from  the  students 
others  on  the  subject,  which  may  explain  in 
vay  the  great  lassitude  and  indifference  which 
s to  run  through  the  body  of  students.  I am 
that  the  Council  will  carefully  consider  any 
communications,  and,  if  possible,  meet  the 

ulty  and  remedy  the  defects, 
r some  years  past  I have  noticed  the  gradual 
lence,  I may  say,  of  the  study  of  Classic 
tecture  amongst  the  students  ; the  more 
ing  and  sensational  styles  have  been  adopted 
wrought  to  the  front. " This  is,  I venture  to 
, a mistake  on  the  students’  part  ; as  a 
ugh  grounding  in  the  principles  of  Classic 
is  of  the  greatest  use,  and  enables  the 
nt  more  easily  to  adopt  other  styles  which 
up  for  a short  time,  and  then,  as  it  were,  pass 
Understand,  I do  not  complain  of  the 
f these  sensational  productions,  but  I con- 
that  they  are  not  suitable  as  a basis  for  the 
tion  of  the  student.  No  doubt  they  suit 
resent  taste  of  the  public,  but  the  impres- 
is  not  lasting,  and  to  my  mind  there  is  a 
of  boldness  which  detracts  from  the  dignity 

2 building.  The  use  of  large  quantities  of 
e ornament  is  low  relief  and  small  and  thin 
lings  attracts  attention  to  parts  of  the  build- 
3ut  not  to  the  building  as  a whole.  This 
y has  for  many  years  offered  a prize  for 
subject  in  connexion  with  Classic  Architec- 
Dut  of  late  years  the  response  has  not  been 

satisfactory  and  for  the  last  three  years  the 
has  not  been  awarded.  I hope  that  it  will 
jponded  to  this  year  in  a more  satisfactory 
2r. 

el  bound,  however,  to  say  here  that  I do 
:rsonally  agree  with  the  withholding  of  a 
when  there  is  any  response  to  it.  When  it 
e offered,  I consider  that  it  belongs  to  the 
its,  and  that  it  should  be  awarded  (unless, 
irse,  the  response  is  a burlesque).  The 
}f  a student  should  not  be  criticised  in  the 
nanner  or  with  the  same  strictness  as  that 
body  of  experts  in  a competition  for  a 
ig.  The  object  of  giving  prizes  in  com- 
n by  students  is  to  encourage  them  to 
nd  work  in  their  own  time  and  to  obtain 
ation  which  will  be  useful  to  them  after- 
, and  to  withhold  the  prize  afterwards 
rtens  the  student,  and  possibly  prevents 
rom  trying  a second  time.  I do  not 
of  anything  which  would  sooner  dis- 
n a youth  who  has  done  his  best  in 
ig  a subject  which  others  have  fought 
f,  than  to  be  simply  told  that  bis  pro- 
n was  not  of  sufficient  merit.  Strictly 
ng,  I am  well  aware  that  the  work  pro- 
by  most  of  the  students  is  not,  in  a com- 
il  sense,  worth  the  amount  of  the  prize,  but 
s not,  in  my  opinion,  the  question.  The 
are  offered  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
qjths  to  study  and  to  work  in  their  own  time, 
ich  means  they  will  gain  knowledge  and 
jjjence,  and  will  also,  by  contact  with  others. 

•)'  their  own  abilities  ; and,  personally,  if  I 
TJice  the  student  to  read  and  think  and  to 
’-his  thoughts  on  paper,  I should  feel  that 
honey  had  not  been  wasted.  Every  care 
be  taken  not  to  discourage  a student  at 
-jmmencement  of  his  career,  and  I hope  that 
>vho  have  to  examine  the  productions  of  the 
Jts  during  the  coming  session  will  bear  this 
;d. 

rre  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I wish  to 
Ihortly— - the  question  of  competitions.  Un- 
itely  this  seems  to  be  a standing  complaint 


which  comes  before  us  each  year,  with  its  record 
of  improper  conditions  imposed  by  committees, 
unjust  decisions,  and  consequently  time  and 
money  wasted  in  preparing  drawings,  and  the 
remedy  seems  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever.  Certainly, 
when  I read  some  of  the  conditions  now  imposed, 
it  is  a matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  architects  will 
compete.  Amongst  the  conditions  we  find  : that 
the  committee  ‘ does  not  bind  itself  to  employ 
any  of  the  competing  architects  to  carry  out  the 
work  ’ ; that  ‘ the  whole  of  the  drawings  (how- 
ever small  the  premises  may  be)  shall  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  committee,’  &c.  Then 
the  accommodation  required  is  given  (generally 
much  in  excess  of  what  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected for  the  amount  proposed  to  be  expended), 
and  the  amount  to  be  expended  also  fixed.  The 
result  of  the  last  condition  very  often  is, 
that  the  architect  is  landed  in  a difficulty  when 
he  endeavours  to  obtain  tenders,  and  the  work 
passes  into  the  hands  of  some  other  person  at  the 
option  of  the  committee.  So  far  as  the  work 
is  concerned  the  professional  assessors  are  at 
times  ignored,  the  committee  not  being  under 
any  obligation  to  carry  out  his  selection.  The 
premium  may  be  paid  in  accordance  with  his 
award,  but  the  work  goes  to  someone  else  who 
may  have  friends  on  the  Board.  This  course  acts 
very  hardly  on  the  striving  architect  who  may 
have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  conform  with  the 
instructions.  The  carrying  out  of  the  work  is,  of 
course,  the  real  object  of  the  competitor  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  as  the  premium,  in  all  probability, 
will  but  about  pay  costs  out  of  pocket,  and  some- 
times not  even  that. 

The  question  is  a very  difficult  one  to  deal  with, 
especially  so  long  as  architects  of  position  can  be 
found  ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  competitions 
on  almost  any  terms.  If  leading  architects  would 
refuse  to  compete,  excepting  on  fair  and  proper 
conditions,  there  might  be  some  chance  of 
obtaining  better  conditions,  but  until  this  is  done, 

I really  cannot  see  my  way  out  of  the  difficulty.” 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  contains  an  article 
by  M.  Maurice  Maindron  on  “ The  Armoury  at 
Madrid,”  with  illustrations  of  some  grand  helmets 
and  other  pieces  of  armour.  The  etchings  of  the 
two  Tiepolo’s  are  treated  of  by  M.  Buisson. 
M.  Marcel  Reymond  contributes  an  article  on 
Jacopo  della  Quercia  and  his  works,  under  the 
serial  heading  “Florentine  Sculpture,”  in  which 
he  draws  attention  to  della  Quercia’s  grand  and 
severe  treatment  of  the  nude,  especially  illustrated 
by  his  bas-relief  representing  Adam  tilling  the 
ground.  An  interesting  article  by  M.  W.  de 
Seidlitz  treats  of  the  subject  of  “ La  Propriete 
Artistique  et  la  Contrefa5on,”  in  which  a good 
deal  of  curious  information  is  given,  illustrated  by 
examples, as  to  what  may  be  called  the  “stealings” 
of  various  engravers,  and  their  tricks  of  intro- 
ducing figures  and  accessories  from  the  works  of 
their  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  or  of 
modifying  and  altering  the  compositions  which 
they  engraved. 

The  Art  Journal  commences  an  illustrated 
essay  on  Philte,  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 

G.  Montbard,  which  will  be  of  special  interest 
at  the  present  moment.  The  illustrations  are 
beautiful,  and  the  writer’s  indignation  as  to  the 
proposed  treatment  of  Phib2  we,  of  course,  entirely 
sympathise  with  ; but  it  is  unfortunate  that  he 
should  spoil  the  effect  of  his  remarks  by  his  evident 
entire  ignorance  of  the  engineering  question,  and 
by  speaking  of  the  reservoir  as  “some  ridiculous 
construction,  some  impossible  dyke.”  That  is 
the  way  people  do  mischief,  and  injure  their  own 
cause,  by  not  knowing  both  sides  of  a subject. 
Putting  Phike  out  of  the  question,  the  proposed 
construction  was  neither  “ ridiculous  ” nor 
“ impossible.”  An  article  on  the  laces  belonging 
to  the  Queen  of  Italy  is  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions ot  some  beautiful  work.  “Art-workers  at 
Home,”  by  Mr.  F.  Miller,  deals  with  “Potters 
and  Painters,”  with  the  work  of  Mr.  de  Morgan 
and  of  some  of  the  artists  who  work  for  Messrs. 
Doulton. 

The  Studio  is  occupied  partly  with  “ Quebec  as 
a Sketching  Ground,”  illustrated  by  a good  many 
architectural  sketches  there,  by  the  author  of  the 
article,  Mr.  Goodhue.  “ A Painter  in  the  Arctic 
Regions  ” is  an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Stokes, 
illustrated  from  his  pictures  of  arctic  scenery. 

* The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
comment  upon. 


“Another  Word  about  the  Poster”  is  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Arthur  Fish,  in  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  artists  who  adopt  the  name  of 
“ J.  & W.  Beggarstaff,”  whose  object  seems  to  be 
to  reduce  the  poster  as  much  as  possible  to  a 
mere  silhouette,  suggesting  a good  deal,  but  de- 
fining nothing.  It  is  possible,  in  time,  to  get 
tired  of  this. 

The  Revue  Generate  contains  a chapter  from 
Ruskin’s  “ Seven  Lamps,”  translated  into  French 
by  M.  O.  G.  Destree.  The  translator  makes  no 
pretence  to  regard  Ruskin  as  a great  critic  in  art  ; 
he  considers  that  his  works  want  precision  and 
clearness,  and  are  full  of  contradictions,  but  he 
translates  him  for  French  readers  as  one  who  has 
had  a great  influence  on  English  contemporary 
art.  The  chapter  selected  is  “ The  Lamp  of 
Memory.” 

There  is  remarkably  little  of  artistic  or  archi- 
tectural interest  in  the  literary  matter  in  either 
the  Century  or  Harper  this  month.  The  illus- 
trations by  Mr.  Pennell  to  a paper  on  the  Norfolk 
Broads,  in  the  Century , may  be  mentioned  as  of 
exceptional  beauty  as  examples  of  book  illustra- 
tion. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Peabody  con- 
tinues his  interesting  series  of  papers  on  “An 
Architect’s  Vacation,”  the  present  one  (the  third 
of  the  series),  giving  the  author’s  remarks  on 
Venice. 

In  Scribner  Mr.  II.  C.  Banner  gives  an  illus- 
trated article  on  “ American  Posters  ” (pictorial 
advertisements)  past  and  present,  with  a number 
of  illustrations  ; the  subjects  of  French  and 
English  posters  having  been  previously  treated 
and  illustrated  in  the  same  magazine.  The 
chronologically  progressive  illustrations  are  worth 
looking  at,  as  they  furnish  an  interesting  example 
of  the  development  of  what  may  now  be  called  a 
special  type  of  art,  from  the  confused  and  ill- 
designed  pictorial  posters  of  the  earlier  days, 
when  the  object  was  merely  to  make  something 
sensational  with  little  regard  to  decorative  effect, 
to  the  examples  of  the  present  day,  in  which 
the  aim  is  to  set  forth  a leading  idea  in  a con- 
ventionalised and  decorative  manner,  generally 
by  means  of  a single  carefully-designed  figure 
with  symbolical  accessories.  When,  however, 
the  writer  claims  that  the  examples  of  this  latter 
class  represent  something  purely  American,  we 
must  differ  from  him  absolutely.  Their  whole 
style  is  completely  French,  and  would  never  have 
been  achieved  but  for  the  influence  of  French 
examples ; it  may  be  patriotic,  but  it  is  absurd, 
to  pretend  otherwise.  The  paper  on  “American 
Wood  Engravings  ” deals  with  the  work  of 
William  Miller,  a native  of  New  York,  but 
educated  in  Germany.  Is  it  quite  fair  in  that 
case  to  claim  him  as  an  “ American  ” wood- 
engraver  ? An  artist  surely  belongs,  artistically, 
to  the  country  which  gave  him  his  art  training. 
Mr.  Miller  has  worked  chiefly  at  landscape 
engraving,  and  has  aimed  at  his  effects  by 
avoiding  fineness  of  line,  and  treating  his  subjects 
in  the  broadest  manner  possible.  The  example 
given  of  his  work,  “On  the  Coast — Moonlight,” 
from  a painting  by  Mr.  Winslow  Homer,  does 
not  impress  us  very  favourably  in  regard  to 
detail  of  execution,  though  the  general  pictorial 
effect  is  well  conveyed. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Clements  R. 
Markham  writes  an  article  on  the  need  for  an 
antarctic  expedition,  which  may  be  useful  as 
demonstrating  to  general  readers  the  real  scientific 
necessity  of  such  an  expedition,  which  is  probably 
not  generally  understood.  The  most  important 
object  mentioned  by  Mr.  Markham  is  the  mag- 
netic survey,  which  is  of  such  consequence  to 
navigation. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  writes  a 
pleasant  reflective  article  about  Rome  — “A 
Roman  Reverie,”  which  is  worth  reading. 
Looking  at  Rome  from  a poetic  point  of  view,  he 
naturally  complains  of  its  having  become  too 
much  of  an  archaeological  museum.  Speaking 
of  the  Forum,  he  observes — “ Every  scrap  of 
excavated  architecture,  every  shattered  column, 
every  bit  of  battered  plinth  and  corroded  entab- 
lature, has  a name  now,  and  it  is  all  as  spick-and- 
span  as  your  own  premises  at  home.  At  first 
you  are  aghast,  and  ask  if  it  would  not  have  been 
better,  more  reverential,  more  conformable  both 
with  art  and  archaeology,  to  leave  at  least  a few 
wrinkles  on  Rome’s  old  and  venerable  face.” 

But  he  admits  that  the  history  of  the  place  has 
received  notable  elucidation,  and  that  perhaps  the 
first  feeling  of  dismay  was  too  hasty. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Mr.  A.  B.  Simpson 
gives,  in  an  article  on  “Bell  Tones,”  some  in- 
teresting and  not  generally  known  facts  on  the 
nature  and  acoustic  relations  of  the  complex  tones 
produced  by  bells  ; facts  which  are  of  importance 
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in  regard  to  obtaining  a harmonious  effect  with  a 
peal  of  bells,  and  should  have  the  attention  of  those 
concerned  in  ordering  new  peals.  In  the  same 
magazine  Mr.  Grant  Allen  continues  his  papers 
on  “Evolution  in  Early  Italian  Art,”  dealing 
especially  in  this  paper  with  the  treatment  of  the 
Magi  in  pictures  of  the  “ Adoration.”  The  paper 
appears  to  be  the  concluding  one  of  the  series. 
The  writer’s  final  remark  is,  that  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  in  Early  Italian  Art,  are  types  of  a 
comparatively  simple  and  rigid  species  ; the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  best 
type  of  a very  varied  and  mutable  composition. 

The  English  Illustrated  contains  an  “ interview  ” 
article  on  M.  Caran  d’Ache,  whose  portrait  at 
the  head  of  the  article  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
military  man  of  the  best  type,  rather  than  a 
caricature  artist.  There  is  a delightful  humour 
in  the  four  studies  of  “Bibliomania”  given  as 
an  example  of  his  work.  Mr.  Grant  Allen — who 
seems  to  have  taken  seriously  to  the  study  of 
Italian  painting,  has  a short  article  on  Francia’s 
“ Madonna  and  Child  with  Si.  Anne  ” in  the 
National  Gallery,  going  into  suggestions  as  to 
the  reasons  for  the  grouping  of  the  picture,  and 
the  introduction  of  St.  Sebastian.  An  article 
on  “The  Steeple  Jack”  by  Mr.  Wilfred 
Wemley,  which  professes  to  be  the  result  of  an 
interview  with  a professor  of  this  business,  may  be 
interesting  to  architects,  if  it  is  to  be  accepted 
as  genuine  experience.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
rather  a scepticism  about  articles  of  this  kind, 
which  we  are  inclined  to  think  are  not  in- 
frequently made  up  by  a literary  imagination, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  this  one  that  may  not 
be  true. 

Le  Monde  Moderne  contains  no  less  than  three 
articles  dealing  with  architecture  and  illustrations 
of  buildings  ; one  on  Athens,  one  on  Chartres,  a 
long  article  very  fully  illustrated,  and  one  on  “La 
-Grand-Place  de  Bruxelles.”  This  latter  contains 
not  only  illustrations  of  existing  buildings,  but 
several  reproductions  of  old  elevation  drawings  of 
the  buildings  as  originally  projected.  An  article 
on  “ Les  Vins  du  Medoc”  is  interesting  also  in 
.an  architectural  sense,  as  giving  some  description 
and  illustration  of  the  modes  of  storing  the  wine, 
and  of  some  of  the  old  buildings  connected  with 
the  district;  and  an  article  on  “ Blanchissage 
Moderne  du  Linge  ” is  also  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  as  it  contains  a full  description  of  the 
processes  in  a great  French  laundry  establishment, 
with  plans  of  the  building  and  views  showing  the 
arrangement  of  several  of  the  departments.  There 
are  other  articles  of  considerable  interest  not 
coming  directly  within  our  province,  besides  a 
fine  little  dramatic  poem.  Le  Monde  Moderne 
ought  to  have  attention  in  this  country,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  illustrated 
“ monthlies”  now  published. 

In  the  Engineering  Magazine  Mr.  W. 
Stevenson  considers  the  causes  of  the  existence 
of  “ Uninhabitable  Houses  in  City  Slums  ” ; and 
a translation  is  given  of  a valuable  paper  by 
Frederick  Siemens,  read  at  the  eighth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene,  on  “ Illuminating 
Gas  for  Heating  Purposes.” 

The  Antiquary  contains  articles  on  “ Selmerton 
Old  Church,  Sussex,”  and  on  “ Wayside  Crosses 
on  the  Wolds,  East  Riding,”  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Maule  Cole ; both  illustrated  from  photographs. 
Selmerton  is  an  interesting  little  church,  with 
wooden  columns.  The  crosses  of  East  Riding 
are,  unfortunately,  for  the  most  part  only  bases, 
but  they  are  of  interest  nevertheless. 

The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist 
(Quarterly)  contains  an  article  on  “ Some 
Hebridean  Antiquities,”  by  Mr.  David  Mac- 
Ritchie,  and  the  first  of  a series  on  “ Old  Stone 
Crosses  of  Somersetshire,”  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Gordon. 

The  Windsor  Magazine  contains  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  art  collection  at  Nottingham 
Castle. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  The 
Country  House , a monthly  magazine  containing 
a good  deal  of  pleasant  writing  on  rural  subjects, 
intermixed  with  short  stories  by  good  writers, 
and  one  or  two  practical  articles,  such  as  “ Making 
a Pasture,”  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes.  The  magazine 
is,  moreover,  well  illustrated. 

As  the  “Autumn  Fashion  Number”  of  a 
small  periodical  called  The  Happy  Home , 
apparently  a ladies’  journal,  has  been  sent  to  us, 
we  may  offer  a word  in  season  on  a subject  which 
is  not  strictly  within  our  province.  The  first 
condition  of  happiness  is  health,  and  there  can 
be  nothing  more  injurious  to  health  than  the 
pinched-in  dresses  of  the  kind  illustrated  in  an 
even  exaggerated  fashion  in  the  pages  of  The 
Happy  Home , which  are,  besides,  as  offensive  to 
the  eye  of  the  artist  as  to  that  of  the  doctor. 


Let  the  periodical  in  question  commence  by 
illustrating  and  recommending  a more  healthy 
and  less  ugly  style  of  dress — it  will  then  have  a 
better  claim  to  its  title. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  the  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

New  Street  from  Holbom  to  the  Strand. — Mr. 
Remnant  presented  a petition  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Holbom  in  favour  of  the  construction  of 
the  new  street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand,  with 
modifications  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Improvements  Committee. 

The  Improvements  Committee  recommended 
the  Council  to  apply  in  the  next  Session  of  Par- 
liament for  powers  to  carry  the  scheme  into  effect, 
and  the  Council  now  proceeded  to  consider 
whether  the  Standing  Orders  limiting  the  period 
for  considering  applications  to  Parliament  should 
be  suspended. 

Lieut.  - Colonel  Ford  protested  against  the 
suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  matter  would  be  allowed  to 
take  its  proper  course. 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  (Chairman  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee)  also  opposed  the  pro- 
position, because  he  felt  the  Improvements 
Committee  were  asking  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  undertake  work  which  it  was  not 
practicable  for  them  to  do  in  the  time  at  their 
disposal.  The  committee  had  not  brought  up  a 
report  with  all  the  details  prepared  ; on  the  con- 
trary, they  had  brought  up  a report  which  bore 
on  the  face  of  it  obvious  marks  of  haste  and 
incompleteness. 

Mr.  Boulnois,  M.P.,  reminded  the  members 
that  this  scheme  had  been  before  the  Council  for 
years,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Standing 
Orders  would  be  suspended  in  order  that  they 
might  at  once  proceed  to  a discussion  of  the  main 
question. 

Mr.  Henry  Clarke  considered  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  recommendation  would  have  been 
perfectly  reasonable  had  this  improvement  come 
before  the  Council  as  a new  improvement,  but  as 
a matter  of  fact  the  subject  had  been  before  the 
Council  for  six  vears. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Thompson  said  the  urgency  of  the 
improvement  had  been  admitted  for  years,  and 
the  Progressive  Party,  who  had  been  in  a majority 
in  the  Council  for  seven  years,  had  done  practically 
nothing  in  the  matter.  Now  it  was  proposed  by 
a side-wind  to  defeat  a great  project  demanded  by 
London,  and  necessary  for  London. 

Sir  John  Hutton  repudiated  the  charge  that 
the  Progressive  Party  had  any  desire  to  obstruct 
improvements.  This  scheme  differed  essentially 
from  others  that  had  been  submitted,  and  he  held 
that  it  could  not  be  properly  considered  between 
now  and  the  end  of  November. 

After  further  discussion  the  Council  divided, 
when  there  voted — 

For  the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders  65 
Against  ...  35 


parts  of  London,'  the  Commissioners  say  that  this  is  beca; 
the  Corporation  and  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have, 
great  cost  provided  prisons,  asylums, _ schools,  coron- 
court,  artisans'  dwellings,  &c.;  to  which  the  remain 
of  the  Metropolis  has  contributed  nothing,  and  t 
’■  would  therefore  be  unjust  for  the  City  to  be  ca 
upon  to  participate  in  these  expenses  for  the  rest  of  Lon 
unless  the  City’s  outlay  were  first  reimbursed,  in  which  (J 
epayers  outside  the  City  would  find  themselves  c 
siderable  losers.  The  Commissioners  further  referrinr 
the  words  ‘ that  between  the  years  1856  and  1889  [he  ( 
authorities  received  from  the  late  Metropolitan  Boar 
Works  572,794/.  3s.  gd.  out  oi  a total  of  975, 471/.  14s. 
contributed  by  that  body  towards  the  cost  of  local  impn 
ments,’  contend  that  during  that  period  the  Commiss—“ 
of  Sewers  expended  on  improvements  no  less  a sun 
2,825,394/.,  being  many  times  more  than  the  whole  exi 
diture  of  all  the  other  local  authorities  of  London  for  thes. 
purpose,  and  that,  whereas  the  outlay  in  other  parts  of 
metropolis  was  only  twice  as  much  as  the  Metropolitan  B( 
contributed,  that  of  the  City  was  five  times  as  much. 
Commissioners  also  hold  that  the  City  being  the  oldest  t 
of  London,  and  its  streets  the  narrowest,  improvement! 
the  City  have  been  more  imperatively  required,  and  tha 
London  benefits  by  the  centre  being  made  more  access 
which  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  any  of  the  outlying  1 
tricts.  They  also  point  out  that  the  City  of  London 
reason  of  its  high  assessment,  contributes  about  one-eij 
of  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Council  upon  impr 
ments  in  London,  from  many  of  which  the  citizens  de 
benefit:  and  the  Commissioners  express  the  opt 
that  it  will  be  hard  if,  after  helping  all  the  rest  of  Lon, 
they  are  to  be  left  unaided  in  carrying  out  City  impr 
ments,  which  are  needed,  not  so  much  in  their  owninte 
as  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  London.  lor  t 
reasons  the  Commissioners  ask  for  a reconsideratio: 
their  application  that  the  citizens  may  be  assisted  in  a 
ing  out  the  great  improvement  in  question. 

After  carefully  reconsidering  the  whole  question,  we 
still  of  opinion  that  the  widening  of  Ludgate  Hill 
county  improvement  of  such  a nature  as  to  justily 
Council  in  contributing  to  the  cost.  In  our  former  « 
upon  the  subject  we  stated  that  ‘ m accordance 


Majority  for  3° 

A majority  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present,  or  a clear  majority  of  the 
Council,  being  necessary  for  the  suspension  of  a 
Standing  Order,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  was  defeated. 

The  Widening  of  Ludgate  Hill. — The  Im- 
provements Committee  submitted  the  following 
report  : — 

“We  brought  up  to  the  Council  on  May  2,  1893,  a report 
upon  an  application  from  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
fora  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  premises 
Nos.  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  No.  1,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  with  a view  to  the  completion  of  the  widen- 
ing of  Ludgate  Hill,  and  we  recommended  the  Council  to 
contribute  one-half  of  the  net  cost  of  the  improvement, 
such  contribution  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  44,960/.  The 
Council,  however,  on  May  16,  1893,  passed  the  following 
resolution  ‘ That,  considering  that  the  ratepayers  in  the 
City  are  less  heavily  rated  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
Council  than  the  ratepayers  in  other  parts  of  London,  and 
that  between  the  years  1856  and  1889  the  City  authorities 
received  from  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 


upon  Luc  auujcuL  ------  ---  — ---  , .. 

Council's  resolution  of  November  26,  1889,  the  applies 
of  the  Commissioners  had  been  made  to  and  considere 
us  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  applications  for  cc 
butions  to  improvements  in  other  parts  of  London., 
must  be  admitted  that  the  widening  of  Ludgate  HiH 
been  necessitated  not  by  local  but  by  general  thri 
traffic  going  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  the  S: 
in  question  being  one  of  the  principal  thorough; 
between  the  east  and  west  of  London.  We  are  ot  opt 
that  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  improvement* 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Lo 
are  interested,  thoroughly  justify  us  in  recommending 
Council  to  accede  to  the  application  of  the  Commissiqi 
To  these  opinions  we  adhere,  and,  as  the  Commissu 

have  thoroughly  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  Co. 
governing  applications  for  contributions  towards  the 
of  improvements,  and  as  we  are  satisfied  that  the  estm 
cost  (89,920/.)  is  fair  and  reasonable,  we  again  re 

""‘"'That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  t( 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  bj 
statute,  the  Council  do  contribute,  on  the  usua  condi t 
one-half  of  the  net  cost  of  widening  Ludgate-hill  at  IV 
3,  5,  7,  and  9,  and  at  No.  1,  St.  Paul  s-churchyard,  as 
posed  by  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  such  c< 
bution  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  44.9°°<-  _ J 

The  consideration  of  the  report  was  adjou 
for  a week,  in  accordance  with  the  standing  C 
of  the  Council. 

Government  Buildings  and  the  Building 
—The  Parliamentary  Committee  reported  tl 
representation  had  been  made  to  the  Go\  ernr 
calling  attention  to  the  exemption  from 
London  Building  Act  of  any  building,  struct 
or  work  vested  in  and  in  the  occupation  ot 
department  of  the  Government  or  of  the  M 
politan  Police,  and  pointing  out  the  exti 
desirability  of  bringing  public  buildings  gene 
into  compliance  with  the  requirements  ot  the 
as  to  lines  of  frontage,  as  well  as  with  the  get 
requirements  of  the  law  as  regards  drains, 
sanitary  conditions,  in  the  same  way  as  buUQ 
belonging  to  private  owners.  In  reply,  the 
Commissioner  of  Works,  to  whose  departe 
»v. „ arlrlrpssprL  had  informed  the  l 


tributed  by  that  body  towards  the  cost  of  local  improve- 
ments (the  annual  charge  resulting  from  which  is  still  being 
borne  by  the  whole  of  London),  the  Council  is  not  pre- 
pared to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  City  improve- 
ment referred  to  in  the  report.’ 

We  have  since  had  before  us  a letter  from  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  asking  the  Council  to  reconsider 
its  decision.  The  Commissioners  point  out  that  the  im- 
provement in  question  is  the  completion  of  a work  com- 
menced many  years  ago  and  carried  out  in  sections,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  having  agreed,  as  each  sec- 
tion was  completed,  to  contribute  one-half  of  the  net  cost. 
With  reference  to  the  statement  in  the  Council's  resolution, 
‘ that  the  ratepayers  in  the  City  are  less  heavily  rated  for  the 


the  letter  was  addressed,  had  informed  the 
mittee  that  he  had  consulted  the  Ireasun 
the  subject,  and  he  pointed  out  that. 
Act  of  1894  left  the  question  one 
administrative  discretion,  and  that  cases  tt 
arise  when  it  might  be  essential  that  a pi 
building  should  not  conform  strictly  to  a 
scribed  line  of  frontage.  The  First  Commissi 
added  that,  in  applying  this  principle,  the  c 
missioners  of  Works,  while  unable  to  waive 
exemption  granted  by  statute,  would  endea 
to  exercise  it  with  discretion  and  in  the 
reasonable  spirit.  The  Committee  stated  a 
were  still  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  the  p. 
interest  the  exemption  should  be  removed, 
that  an  interview  with  the  First  Commissit 
might  perhaps  enable  them  to  convince  n 
the  desirableness  of  the  change.  They,  therei 
asked  the  Council  to  authorise  them  to  rec 
the  First  Commissioner  of  H.M.  Works; 
receive  a deputation  on  the  subject,  the  deputy 
to  consist  of  the  Chairman  and  two  n36™1?6* 
the  Building  Act  Committee,  in  additioi 
members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

Dr.  Longstaff  asked  that  the  recommends 
should  be  referred  back  with  the  view  to  its  di 
considered  by  the  Building  Act  Committee. 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  (Chairman  of  the  it  a, 
mentary  Committee)  acquiesced. 
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Mr.  John  Burns  hoped  this  course  would  only 

be  adopted  on  the  understanding  that  the  main 
principle  involved  was  not  departed  from.  The 
Government,  in  his  opinion,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  depart  from  those  regulations  that  the 
Council  and  the  Local  Authorities  imposed  upon 
private  individuals. 

Dr.  Longstaff  remarked  that  the  Council  was 
equally  with  the  Government  exempted  from  the 
conditions  as  to  lines  of  frontage. 

Boundary -street  Improvement  Scheme , Sr ,c. — 
The  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee 
reported  as  follows  : — 

“ In  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  by  the  Council  on 
July  23  and  30  last,  we  have  opened  the  tenders  received 
for  the  erection  of  the  working-class  dwellings  on  blocks  B, 
G,  H,  and  I,  section  B of  the  Boundary-street  scheme,  and 
for  the  erection  of  Idenden  Cottages,  East  Greenwich, 
under  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  scheme.  The  tenders  were  as 
follows — 

Boundary-street. 

' Block  B-G.  E.  Todd  £IO,  ico  o o 

Holloway  Bros 10.077  o o 

W.  Shurmur --  ---  - - 

Block  G — Holloway  Bros.  .. 

J.  Jarvis  & Sons.. 

W.  Shurmur 

Block  II — Holloway  Bros.  .. 

T.  H.  Kingerlee  . 

W.  Fortescue  

D.  Charteris 

Block  I-  G.  E.  Todd  6^90 

Holloway  Bros 7.817 

W.  Shurmur 8,500 


3>956 

4,6oo 

6.936 

7.409 

7,426 


• •-£13.803 

..  14,921 

••  15.S00 
..  16,372 


Idenden  Cottages. 

Holloway  Bros 

Joseph  Potter  

Kirk  & Randall 

G.  E.  Wallis  & Sons 

Richard  Heath  Walker  

We  have  accepted  the  tenders  of  Mr.  G.  F..  Todd  for  the 
erection  of  Blocks  B and  I,  and  the  tenders  of  Messrs 
Holloway  Bros,  for  blocks  G and  H and  for  Idenden 
Cottages,  and  the  works  are  now  in  progress.  We  submit 
a plan  (which  will  be  hung  up  in  the  Council  chamber) 
showing  the  progress  of  the  works  on  the  Boundary-street 
area.  Dwellings  are  already  erected  on  section  A,  and  are 
now  folly  occupied— works  are  in  progress  on  blocks  A,  B, 
G,  H,  and  I,  on  section  B,  and  the  buildings  are  com- 
menced on  a portion  of  section  E. 

We  considered  it  desirable  that  a clerk  of  works  should 
he  employed  in  connexion  with  the  dwellings  on  the 
portion  of  section  E of  the  Boundary-street  area,  which  are 
being  erected  under  , the  supervision  of  Mr.  Rowland 
Fluinbe.  I he  Council  on  our  recommendation  adopted 
this  course  with  respect  to  other  buildings,  and  we  have 
therefore  instructed  Mr.  Plumbe  to  appoint  Mr.  W. 
L'lnney,  at  the  wages  of  3 1.  3s.  per  week.  We  recom- 
mend— 

* lhat  the  course  taken  be  approved.' 

We  report  for  the  information  of  the  Council  that  the 
Home  secretary  has  sigmlied  his  approval  of  the  Council 
tselt  erecting  dwellings  for  persons  of  the  working  class 
>n  the  remaining  sections  of  the  area,  viz.,  sections  C D 
ind  E.  We  have  instructed  the  architect  to  submit  plans 
M the  dwellings  for  sections  C and  D,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  section  E yet  to  be  dealt  with,  as  soon  as 
possible,  The  Act  directs  that  the  scheme  shall  be  adver- 
tised for  three  consecutive  weeks  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  or  November,  and  for  this  reason  we 
lid  not  report  to  the  Council  earlier  in  the  year." 

Mr.  Boulnois,  M.P.,  asked  if  the  tenders  were 
opened  by  the  Committee,  or  by  Mr.  Bruce,  as 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Bruce  replied  that  the  tenders  were  opened 
5y  a Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Boulnois  said  he  had  implicit  confidence  in 
he  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee, 
jut  he  did  not  think  the  duty  of  opening  tenders 
ihould  be  delegated  to  any  Sub-Committee.  He 
vished,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  figures 
(iven  in  the  report.  The  Works  [Department, 
vhen  the  Architect’s  estimates  were  sent  to  them, 
aid  they  could  not  carry  out  the  work  at  the 
imounts  stated,  and  yet  in  nearly  every  case  the 
:ontractors  were  able  to  do  the  work  at  a little 
ibove  or  a little  below  the  estimates  of  the 
\rchitect. 

Mr.  Burns  asked  whether  the  Committee  felt 
ushhed  in  proceeding  with  the  otter  blocks  after 
heir  experience  of  the  unsightly  character  of  the 
dock  already  erected. 

Mr.  Bruce  said  there  was  general  disappoint- 
nent  at  the  result,  but  the  respective  drawings 
?ere  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Council 
■t  the  outset,  and  no  remarks  were  made  upon 

The  Committee’s  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 
Millhank  Prison  Site. — The  following  report 
vas  submitted  by  the  Public  Health  and  Housing 
-ommittee  : — 

‘i1}  *m  he  remembered  that  the  Council  agreed  to 
rr*  ?bu°Ut  -IO  acres  from  the  Government  for  the 
ni  hfous‘nSl  Persons  of  the  working  class,  under 
nenu  r .1-  he  Ho“sm?  Act-  G»e  of  the  require- 
haU  b ,/h'S  pay  the  Act  is  the  Council 

nail  itseJf  erect  dwellings  either  through  a contractor 
hnnW  r.W‘SC'  U 1S,of  great  importance  that  work 
Wil  l commenced  at  once.  The  final  sale  to  the 
ha?  ?!  l 1 yet  — y completed,  but  it  is  understood 
rea  e,r“ave  Permission  to  commence  laying  out  the 
eLd  W^nCl1’  °nuJuLy.  2 last>  amended  and 
, our  Rpnnrt  l°  ,£S  the  . follow,ng  recommendation 
ae  kivin?P?n,  Question  of  obtaining  plans  for 

ne  laying  out  of  and  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the 


site— That  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  employ 
specially  qualified  architect  or  architects  to  design  the 
laying-out  of  the.  Millbank  Prison  site,  and  to  prepare  the 
plans  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  thereon.  Having 
again  given  careful  consideration  to  this  matter,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  views  of  the  Council  will  best  be  met  by 
the  Council  entrusting  the  laying-out  of  the  site  to  its  o"  - 
Architect,  and  authorising  us  to  employ  an  architect 
architects  to  design  the  buildings  should  it  appear  to 
desirable  to  do  so. 

We  recommend — 

‘That  the  Council’s  Architect  be  instructed  to  design 
the  laying-out  of  the  Millbank  Prison  site,  and  that  the 
Committee  be  authorised,  if  it  should  think  fit,  to  engage 
the  services  of  an  outside  architect  or  architects  for  such  of 
the  buildings  as  the  Council  shall  determine  to  erect  upon 
the  site.’  " 

Lieut. -Col.  Ford  remarked  that  the  Committee 
proposed  to  leave  to  the  Council’s  Architect  the 
laying  out  of  the  site,  but  it  had  no  confidence  in 
him  to  do  the  work.  This,  he  considered,  was  a 
great  slur  upon  Mr.  Blashill,  who  was  a thoroughly 
qualified  architect,  and  one  of  their  most  capable 
officers. 

Colonel  Rotton  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  matter  be  referred  back.  Pie  said  the  pro- 
posal originally  was  that  the  Council  should 
employ  an  outside  architect  for  the  laying  out 
of  the  site,  and  the  erection  of  the  buildings  ; 
now  the  Committee  said  they  did  not  Want  an 
outside  architect  to  lay  out  the  site,  their  own 
Architect  could  do  that,  but  they  wanted  an 
outside  architect  to  carry  out  the  erection  of  the 
buildings.  This  was  a very  small  concession, 
and  undoubtedly  it  was  a slur  on  Mr.  Blashill, 
who,  as  the  Architect  of  the  Council,  should 
superintend  all  their  work. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  stated  that  the  recommendation 
was  merely  in  the  nature  of  a compromise.  Mr. 
Blashill  was  overworked,  and  was  not  able  to 
carry  out  these  large  undertakings  so  far  as  the 
superstructure  was  concerned  at  Millbank,  which 
meant  an  expenditure  of  no  less  than  250,000/. 
Pie  contended  that  there  was  no  slur  cast  on 
Mr.  Blashill  in  the  recommendation. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  amendment 
was  rejected  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  approved,  the  words  “to  submit  the 
name  or  names  ” being  substituted  for  the  words 
“to  engage  the  services.” 

Water  Companies’  Regulations. — On  October  9, 
iS94>  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee 
reported  to  the  Council  the  result  of  their  corres- 
pondence with  the  London  water  companies  with 
regard  to  the  alterations  which  the  Council  had 
asked  them  to  make  in  their  regulations  under  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  1S71,  and,  in  view  of  the 
refusal  of  the  companies  to  make  the  most  im- 
portant alteration  suggested,  viz.,  to  increase  the 
maximum  capacity  of  water-closet  flushing  cisterns 
from  two  to  three  gallons,  and  of  their  failure  to 
alter  the  regulations  in  the  other  points  suggested, 
the  Council  decided  to  ask  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  appoint  a person  of  engineering  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  report  to  them  on  the 
subject,  as  provided  for  in  Section  19  of  the  Act. 
The  Committee  had  now  to  report  that  the  Board 
had  appointed  Colonel  Ducat,  R.A.,  one  of  its 
engineering  inspectors,  to  hold  an  inquiry,  which 
will  take  place  on  October  31.  As  it  might  be 
necessary  to  retain  counsel,  to  obtain  the  evidence 
of  experts,  and  otherwise  to  incur  expenditure  in 
supporting  the  Council’s  views  on  this  important 
question  at  the  inquiry,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended— 

“ That,  siibjcet  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  tbe 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  expend  a sum  not 
exceeding  250/,  in  connexion  with  the  inquiry." 

The  recommendation  was  approved. 

Sanitary  Inspectors.  — The  Public  Health  and 
Housing  Committee  reported  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  sanctioned  the  following 
appointments  and  re-appointments  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors,  viz.  Appointments  of  Messrs.  Ensor, 
Bartlett,  and  Green  in  Clerkenwell ; Mr.  P. 
Shelley  in  Greenwich  ; Messrs.  Bagshaw,  Irving, 
Metcalf,  and  Mernagh  in  Islington ; Miss  Rose 
E.  Squire  in  Kensington  ; Mr.  J.  F.  Charlesworth 
in  Lewisham  ; and  Messrs.  Biom,  Golds,  and 
Potter  in  Paddington.  Reappointments  of  Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Bennett  in  Holborn  ; Mr.  H.  F. 
Bridel  in  Kensington  ; and  Mr.  F.  E.  Butcher  in 
Lewisham.  One-half  of  the  salaries  of  these 
officers  is  payable  by  the  Council  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  1891. 


ing  on  its  western  side  from  Grafton-place  to 
Drummond-street,  and  thereby  converting  three 
cul-de-sacs , viz.,  Grafton-place,  Wellesley -street, 
and  Lancing-street,  into  thoroughfares.  The 
estimated  cost  of  acquiring  the  properties  is 
52,000/.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a 
recoupment  amounting  to  6,800/.,  leaving  the 
net  cost  of  property  45,200/.  The  paving 
works  are  estimated  to  cost  6,450/.,  so 
that  the  total  net  cost  of  the  scheme  is 
estimated  at  51*650/.  By  the  arrangement  made 
with  Lady  Henry  Somerset  the  Council  will  be 
relieved  of  all  expenses  in  respect  of  her  property 
dealt  with  by  the  scheme.  The  estimated  gain 
to  the  Council  effected  by  the  co-operation  of 
Lady  Plenry  Somerset  is  12,500/.,  which  reduces 
the  total  cost  of  the  scheme  to  the  Council  to 
39>IS°/r-  net.  The  total  number  of  persons  who 
will  be  displaced  is  1,086,  and  accommodation 
for  about  568  persons  can  be  provided  on  the 
cleared  area— viz.,  348  on  the  east  side  of  Church- 
way, and  220  on  the  west  side. 

Strand  Insanitary  Area. — The  Public  Health 
and  Housing  Committee  called  attention  to  the 
insanitary  condition  of  an  area  lying  immediately 
north  of  the  Strand,  adjoining  Clare  Market  and 
the  southern  end  of  Drury-lane,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  narrowness,  closeness,  and 
bad  arrangement,  and  bad  condition  of  the 
houses,  courts,  and  alleys  within  the  area,  and 
the  want  of  light,  air,  and  ventilation  were 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  the  evils  connected  with  these  houses,  courts, 
or  alleys,  and  the  sanitary  defects  in  this  area 
could  not  be  effectually  remedied  otherwise  than 
by  an  improvement  scheme.  The  Council’s 
officers  had  prepared  a scheme,  the  details  of 
which  are  as  follows  : — 

" J1  's.  ProPosed  to  include  in  the  scheme  all  the  pro- 
perties  within  the  represented  area,  and  also  the  property 
in  Kemble-street  and  at  the  comer  of  Holles-street  and 
Star.hope-street  which  is  not  referred  to  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  district,  but  which  is 
included  to  enable  the  Council  to  improve  the  rehousing 
area  and  close  the  whole  of  Holles-street,  and  so  obtain 
a much  better  building  site  than  otherwise  would 
be  possible.  In  tbisj  as  in  all  schemes,  the  difficult 
question  of  re  - housing  a portion  at  least  of  the 
persons  displaced  by  the  scheme  has  to  be  faced  ; 
and  to  this  question  we  have  given  very  careful  con- 
sideration. The  experience  which  we  have  gained  of 
late  years  shows  that  but  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
actual  persons  displaced  from  insanitary  courts  and  alleys 
by  housing  schemes  can  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  accommodation  supplied  for  them  in  the  new  buildings 
erected  for  lhat  purpose.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  areas  cleared  in  housing  schemes  consist  of  the 
worst  form  of  slums,  snd  that  people  living  under  these 
conditions  are  not  at  once  prepared  to  accept  the  more 
stringent  regulations  required  in  improved  sanitary  dwel- 
lings. There  are  always,  however,  plenty  of  persons,  living 
under  somewhat  better  conditions  than  those  of  the  slums 
in  question,  who  eagerly  appreciate  the  sanitary  improve- 
ments to  be  found  in  dwellings  provided  by  the  Council, 
and  these  persons,  by  removing  to  the  new  dwellings, 
make  room  in  their  turn  for  those  displaced  from  the 
courts  and  alleys  which  have  been  destroyed.  On  the 
land  which  the  Council  is  about  to  acquire  at  Millbank 
dwellings  capable  of  accommodating  more  than  four 
thousand  persons  can  be  erected.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  considerations  which  induced  the  Council 
to  undertake  the  purchase  of  the  Millbank  prison  site  was 
that  the  Home  Secretary  agreed  that  dwelling-houses 
built  thereon  should,  be  considered  as  accommodation 
supplied  for  persons  displaced  by  any  scheme  within  two 
miles  distance.  1 he  Strand  area  in  question  falls  within 
this  limit.  The  total  number  of  persons  to  be  displaced  is 
3,038.  Of  this  number  there  is  a certain  proportion, 
such  as  porters  at  CoYent-garden  market,  persons 
employed,  at  theatres,  &c.,  whose  occupations  necessi- 
tate their  living  m the  vicinity.  For  this  class  of 
persons  we  propose  to  make  provision  to  the  extent 
of  about  500  on.  the  area,  and  in  this  connexion 
it  is  proposed  to  widen  Drury-lane  on  its  eastern  side  to 
40  ft.  so  far  as  the  property  taken  extends.  With  regard 
to  the  remainder  (about  2,538)  it  is  proposed  to  supply 
accommodation  for  one-half  (about  1,269)  on  the  Millbank 
prison  site,  in  accordance  with  the  permission  of  the  Home 
Secretary. 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  scheme  is  as  follows 

Net  cost  of  property .£214,250 

Estimated  cost  of  paving,  &c.,  works  2,250 

Total  net  cost £216,500.'  " 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  was  adjourned 
for  a week. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business,  the 
Council  adjourned. 


Churchway  ( Somers  Town ) Area.—  The  con- 
sideration of  the  scheme  for  dealing  with  the 
Churchway  (Somers  Town)  area  was  postponed. 
The  scheme  deals  with  the  houses  in  Churchway, 
Wellesley-street,  Elizabeth-court,  and  York-build- 
ings,  and  provides  for  the  formation  of  a 40-ft. 
road  along  the  existing  line  of  Churchway,  widen- 


COMPE  TITIONS. 

Hospital  for  Bowness  and  Windermere 
District.  - The  united  committee  of  the 
Bowness  and  Windermere  District  Councils  have 
selected  the  plans  sent  in  in  open  competition 
by  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  architect  of  Windermere 
and  Lancaster,  for  a joint  hospital  for  the 
district. 

The  Special  Purposes  Committee  of 
St.  Thomas’  Church,  Derby,  have  selected  the 
design  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Dixon,  of  Guardian  Build- 
ings, Manchester,  and  Union-street,  Oldham, 
submitted  in  open  competition,  for  proposed  new 
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Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer , Chelsea. — Plan. 


Proposed  new  IVest  Front,  Manchester  Cathedral. — Plan. 


Parish  Hall  and  Sunday-school.  The  selected 
design  shows  a Late  Gothic  treatment  in  red 
brick  and  terra-cotta,  with  a rich  tracery  window 
in  terra-cotta  towards  the  main  road.  The  coping 
to  gables,  &c.,  will  be  in  Matlock  stone  ; whilst 
the  inside  joiners’  work  will  be  in  selected  pitch- 
pine,  and  the  windows  glazed  with  leaded  lights. 
A combined  system  of  heating  and  ventilation 
will  be  adopted  upon  a low-pressure  basis.  A 
caretaker’s  house  is  also  included  in  the  scheme. 


3llustrations. 

PROPOSED  WEST  FRONT, 
MANCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

nHIS  design,  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys, 
the  drawing  of  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  last  Royal  Academy,  has  arisen  in 
part  out  of  the  changes  which  it  is  proposed  to 
make  in  the  treatment  of  the  site  of  Manchester 
Cathedral.  The  roadway  in  front  of  the  cathedral, 
which  is  at  present  oblique  in  regard  to  the 
building,  is  to  be  widened  and  its  boundary  run 
parallel  10  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral.  It  has 


been  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  lay  out  the 
cathedral  precinct  with  grass  lawns  and  specially 
laid-out  walks.  The  proposed  front  would  serve 
to  bring  the  line  of  the  building  up  to  the  street, 
making  a great  entrance  porch  immediately 
accessible,  and  at  the  same  time  give  greater 
breadth  and  importance  to  this  portion  of  the 
building,  substituting  this  wide  elevation  for  the 
narrow  tower. 

The  work  is  not  yet  carried  out,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  it  will  be. 


CHURCH,  UPPER  CIIEYNE  ROW, 
CHELSEA. 

The  “ Church  of  Our  most  Holy  Redeemer,” 
Upper  Cheyne-row,  Chelsea,  is  to  be  opened  by 
Cardinal  Vaughan  on  October  23.  It  has  been 
built  for  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  C.  Keens,  by 
Messrs.  Goddard,  of  Farnham  and  Dorking,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Edward  Goldie,  architect,  of  London. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Cardinal 
on  June  7,  1894. 

The  church  is  Italian  in  style,  of  an  EngHsh 
type,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  our  City 


churches,  and  is  1 1 5 ft.  long  internally  and  34  ft. 
wide  across  the  nave  ; the  height  is  42  ft.  ; the 
width  across  the  chapels  is  also  42  ft.  This 
would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  proposed 
widening  of  the  side  street.  The  material  outside 
is  red  brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  inside 
plaster  with  Bath  stone  plinths  to  the  pilasters, 
the  ceiling  being  coved  and  ribbed.  The  wood- 
block floor  is  laid  by  Messrs.  Duffy,  the  heating 
done  by  Messrs.  Grundy,  and  the  electric  lighting 
is  by  the  Westminster  Electric  Installation  Com- 
pany. The  roof  is  covered  with  lead.  There  is 
a gallery  at  the  west  end,  with  a balustrade  in 
front  and  a spiral  stair,  all  worked  in  kaurie 
pine.  The  sacristy  is  under  the  chancel,  a side 
stair  leading  to  it ; under  the  west  end  is  the 
heating  chamber.  The  drawing  from  which  the 
illustration  is  taken  was  hung  in  the  last  Royal 
Academy  exhibition. 


ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH,  SPANISH 
PLACE. 

The  church,  which  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie,  as 
the  result  of  an  important  competilion  h Id  in  the 
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1885,  has  been  before  illustrated  in  our 
ns,  but  not  from  the  points  of  view  shown 
Brewer’s  two  sketches, 
gave  a full  review  of  the  competition 
s under  date  July  iS,  1885,  and  a view  of 
terior  design  in  our  issue  of  August  1 of  the 
fear. 


SIGN  FOR  A LABOUR  CHURCH, 
s design,  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
4,  seems  to  suggest  a new  idea  in  regard  to 
1 building  ; the  provision  of  a plain  and 
-treated  building  especially  for  artisans, 
itention  is  emphasised  by  the  provision  of 
als  round  the  line  of  the  boundary-wall  for 
tues  of  eminent  socialists  or  champions  of  I 
; an  idea  which  will,  we  fear,  seem  rather 
ible  to  most  English  people,  as  introduced  1 
lexion  with  a church.  The  design,  how- 
epresents  a new  idea  in  church  building,  in  I 
than  one  sense,  and  as  such  is  worth  j 
on. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
'V. — On  October  2 the  members  of 
jciety  visited  the  new  and  old  works  of 
st  London  Water  Company  at  Waltham  - 
The  existing  reservoirs  belonging  to  the 
ly  cover  an  area  of  220  acres,  and  the  line 
e is  ten  miles  in  length.  The  new  works 
company  under  their  Act  of  1S94  consist 
The  construction  of  two  large  reservoirs, 
raising  of  the  old  racecourse  reservoir 
height,  so  as  to  enable  the  depth  of  the 
to  be  increased  to  20  ft.  ; the  water  area 
en  equal  sixty-five  acres.  3.  The  con- 
n of  a new  road  ; and  4.  The  construction 


of  filter-beds  and  high-service  covered  reservoirs. 
The  two  new  reservoirs  are  being  constructed  by 
Messrs.  John  Aird  & Sons,  and  the  water-area  of 
these  will  equal  eighty  acres  ; the  depth  of  water 
in  them  will  be  about  20  ft.  They  will  be  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  means  of  tunnels,  and 
the  flow  of  water  between  them  will  be  regulated 
by  valves.  The  additions  to  the  Racecourse 
Reservoir  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Kirk 
& Randall,  and  this  latter  work  will  be  completed 
in  about  a month’s  time.  The  contractors  will 
have  executed  the  work  two  months  under 
their  contract  time.  There  are  three  filter-beds 
at  this  station,  also  a deep  well  into  the  chalk, 
the  water  from  which  is  lifted  by  a differential 
pumping  engine.  A new  triple  expansion  pump- 
ing engine  and  new  centrifugal  pump  and  engine 
will  be  erected  here,  the  latter  pump  being 
capable  of  lifting  50,000,000  gallons  a day.  Other 
works  are  designed  and  will  be  carried  out  as 
early  as  possible.  Mr.  Randall,  one  of  the  con- 
tractors, Mr.  Taylor,  who  represented  the 
engineer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bryan  (who  was  engaged  at 
the  Hackney  Inquiry),  and  Mr.  McPherson,  the 
manager  of  Messrs.  John  Aird  & Sons,  kindly 
took  the  members  over  the  works  and  described 
the  same.  A locomotive  and  specially  fitted-up 
trucks  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members 
by  the  contractors. 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Munici- 
pal and  County  Engineers. — The  twentieth 
voluntary  pass  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  Municipal  Engineers  and  Surveyors  to 
District  Councils  carried  out  by  this  Association 
was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  the  4th  and  5th  inst. 
Thirteen  candidates  entered  themselves  for  the 
examination,  the  written  portion  of  which  was 
taken  on  the  first  day.  The  greater  part  of  the 
second  day  was  occupied  with  the  viva  voce 


portion  of  the  examination.  The  examiners 
were  : — (i.)  For  Engineering  as  Applied  to 
Municipal  Work,  T.  De  Courcy  Meade, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Past  President,  (ii.)  For  Building 
Construction,  E.  Pritchard,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Past 
President,  (iii.)  For  Sanitary  Science,  J.  Lemon, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Past  President,  (iv.)  For  Public 
Health  Law,  J.  T.  Eayrs,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Past 
President. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  on  Monday, 
October  7,  1895,  Mr.  Wm.  George  Peirce,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Reginald  E.  Middleton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “The 
Relative  Value  of  Percolation  Gauges.”  The 
object  of  the  author  of  this  paper  was  to  examine 
into  the  relative  value  of  percolation  gauges 
situated  at  Nash  Mills,  Lea  Bridge,  and 
Rothamsted,  as  regards  the  records  of  each,  their 
reliability  when  compared  with  other  sources 
of  information,  and  the  evidence  which  is  afforded 
as  to  the  quantity  of  rain  water  which  may  be 
assumed  to  pass  into  the  underground  reservoirs 
which  supply  wells  and  rivers.  It  was 
shown  that  there  are  remarkable  discrepancies 
between  the  records  of  the  gauges  themselves, 
and  that  the  percentage  of  rainfall  which 
percolates  does  not  appear  to  be  consistent 
throughout,  although  the  water  percolating  follows 
the  records  of  rainfall  more  closely  than  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  case.  The  author 
next  endeavoured  to  produce  evidence  from  two 
other  sources,  namely,  from  the  varying  levels  of 
the  water  in  two  wells,  and  from  the  gaugings  of 
the  rivers  Thames  and  Lea,  confirmatory  ot  the 
general  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  records  of 
the  different  percolation  gauges.  The  results 
obtained  have  been  tabulated,  and,  although  they 
do  not  agree  between  themselves  entirely,  nor 
with  the  records  obtained  from  percolation 
gauges,  they  yet  afford  some  evidence  generally 
confirmatory  of  the  results  recorded  by  those 
gauges,  and  the  differences  are  probably  due 
rather  to  a failure  in  obtaining  a proper  ratio  of 
discharge  in  the  one  case  and  to  a general  rather 
than  a particular  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances in  the  other,  than  to  any  inaccuracy  in 
the  method  adopted.  In  the  case  of  the  rivers, 
the  evidence  obtained  appears  to  be  of  value, 
especially  as  indicating  that  unless  the  amount 
of  water  which  percolates  into  the  underground 
reservoirs  has  been  very  largely  over-estimated, 
the  rivers  do  not  discharge  the  whole  or  any- 
thing like  the  whole  of  the  water  collected  in  the 
underground  reservoirs,  but  that  a very  large 
volume  passes  away  through  some  other  channel, 
and  is  available  for  purposes  of  water  supply. 
This  volume,  in  the  case  of  the  river  Lea,  amounts 
to  some  75,000,000  gallons,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  river  Thames  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
697,000,000  gallons  daily,  To  illustrate  the 
discrepancies,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  give  one  or 
two  instances.  Thus,  if  the  years  i860  to  1866  of 
the  records  kept  at  Nash  Mills  and  Lea  Bridge  be 
compared  with  those  from  1866  to  1873,  it  is  found 
that  the  Nash  Mills  gauge  passed,  during  the 
former  period,  23  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall,  and 
that  at  Lea  Bridge  29  per  cent,  was  passed,  while 
in  the  second  period  the  Nash  Mills  gauge  passed 
19  per  cent,  and  the  Lea  Bridge  gauge  29  per 
cent.  If  the  two  gauges  at  Lea  Bridge  and  Old 
Ford,  which  are  placed  only  about  two  and-a-half 
miles  from  each  other,  and  are  under  the  same 
management,  be  compared,  it  is  found  that  the 
percentage  of  rain  passed  by  that  at  Lea  Bridge 
between  the  years  1875  and  1890  is  30-4  per 
cent.,  while  at  Old  Ford  it  is  only  25^2  per  cent., 
and  in  many  years  the  difference  is  far  greater. 
Similar  results  are  arrived  at  by  an  examination  of 
the  other  gauges. 


MONKWEARMOUTH  CHURCH. 

This  general  view  of  Monkwearmouth  Church 
as  now  existing  furnishes  an  additional  illustra- 
tion to  Professor  Baldwin  Brown’s  second  paper 
on  Pre-Conquest  architecture,  which  will  be  found 
on  pages  250-252  in  this  issue. 


Carpenters'  Company's  Trades'  Training 
School.— The  classes  at  this  school,  which  include 
almost  all  trades  connected  with  building,  such  as 
classes  for  masons,  tilers  and  bricklayers,  car- 
penters and  joiners,  plasterers,  plumbers,  painters 
and  decorators,  wood-carvers,  and  wheelwrights, 
re-opened  in  the  second  week  in  September,  with 
about  r3o  students.  The  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  has  con- 
sented to  visit  the  schools  early  in  November,  and 
to  address  the  students. 
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SHEFFIELD  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS  : 
president’s  address. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Hadfield,  the 
President  of  the  “ Sheffield  Society  of  Architects 
and  Surveyors,”  gave  his  opening  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  addressed  the  following 
remarks  specially  to  the  younger  members 
present : — 

“The  word  Architect,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
signifies  a chief  artificer  or  constructor.  In  the 
records  of  early  Christian  times,  and  notably  in 
those  of  the  close  of  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  architect  is  generally  styled  ‘ the 
Master,’  * Magister  operum,’  or  Master  Mason. 

I may  instance  Anthemius  and  Isidorus,  both 
architects  or  engineers  employed  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  during  the  erection  of  the  great  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  in  the  sixth 
century. 

Master  Wilars  d’Honecort,  a facsimile  of  whose 
album  or  sketch-book  is  exhibited  to-night,  was 
another  of  these  men.  The  original  MS.,  of 
thirteenth-century  date,  is  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Taris,  nod.  S.  G.  Latin, 
1104,  where  I examined  it  some  years  ago.  He 
appears  to  have  been  extensively  employed  in 
various  parts  of  France,  and  even  Hungary,  and 
informs  his  readers  that  he  had  travelled  in  many 
lands,  and  writes,  * Wilars  de  Honecort  salutes 
you,  and  implores  all  who  labour  at  the  different 
kinds  of  work  contained  in  this  book  to  pray  for 
his  soul,  and  hold  him  in  remembrance.  For  in 
this  book  may  be  found  good  help  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  great  power  of  masonry,  and  of 
devices  of  carpentry.  It  also  shows  the  power 
of  the  art  of  delineation — the  outlines  being 
regulated  and  taught  in  accordance  with  geo- 
metry.’ Master  William  of  Sens,  a Frenchman, 
who  was  retained  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to 
rebuild  the  choir  of  their  Cathedral  after  the 
disastrous  fire  in  1174,  and  his  successor,  Master 
William  the  Englishman,  may  also  be  instanced  ; 
and  in  France,  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
Robert  de  Luzarches,  and  after  him  Thomas  de 
Cormont  and  his  son  Regnault,  were  engaged  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  Pierre  de 
Montreuil  at  the  Sainte  Chapelle  and  other 
thirteenth-century  churches  in  Paris.  In  the 
Cathedral  of  Rheims,  on  an  incised  slab,  is  the 
effigy  of  Hugues  Libergier,  with  his  measuring- 
rod  and  compass,  and  an  inscription  recording 
the  erection  of  the  church  under  his  direction  in 
the  year  1239.  These  men,  all  laymen,  were 
practically  in  much  the  same  position  as  the 
modern  resident  engineer. 

France  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne  to  our 
own,  has  been  a great  centre  of  the  building  art, 
and  most  of  the  old  trade  customs  are  yet  in  force ; 
the  architect  there  being  the  chief  director  and 
thinker  in  building  operations,  is  closely  in  touch 
with  the  artists  and  craftsmen  engaged ; and  by 
his  position  keeps  at  arms  length  the  self-styled 
specialist,  who  in  the  United  States  and  this 
country,  is  allowed,  mainly  by  the  apathy  or 
want  of  knowledge  of  some  architects,  to  elbow 
them  out  of  their  legitimate  sphere  of  authority. 

Mr.  W.  II.  White,  the  accomplished  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  who 
is  intimuely  acquainted  with  French  building 
customs,  pointed  out,  in  a lecture  on  ‘ The  Archi- 
tect and  his  Artists,’  which  he  delivered  at  one  of 
the  earlier  meetings  of  this  Society,  that  ‘ in  Paris 
and  France  generally  the  architect  is  the  sole  and 
supreme  master  of  the  work,  and  his  relations 
with  the  master-workmen  are  constant  and  direct. 
He  makes  his  contracts,  not  with  one  capitalist  ’ 
(who  may  be  no  craftsman),  ‘ but  with  a dozen  or 
more  master-tradesmen,  who  each  work  under  his 
direction,  and  who  look  to  him  only  for  orders  to 
fix  materials,  and  assist  each  other  at  the  several 
stages  of  the  work.  This  fact  renders  it  essential 
for  an  architect  in  France  to  be  a constant  visitor 
on  the  works,  with  the  superintendence  of  which 
he  is  entrusted.’ 

‘ The  visit,’  he  continues,  ‘of  a French  archi- 
tect to  a building  in  course  of  erection  under  his 
orders,  is  a most  characteristic  ceremony,  and  one 
not  confined  to  the  largest  works.  He  is  followed 
throughout  by  the  masters  of  each  trade  engaged, 
by  his  assistant  architect,  who  probably  resides 
at  the  works,  and  by  the  principal  foreman.  A 
French  architect  does  not  think  any  detail  of  his 
building  too  small  for  attention,  and  modern 
French  work,  unlike  a good  deal  of  contemporary 
English  work,  bears  comparatively  few  marks  of 
details  culled  from  trade  catalogues.  It  is  artistic 
and  thorough  all  through,  from  basement  to 
roof-tree. 

Vitruvius  lays  down  ‘ that  an  architect  should 
be  ingenious  and  apt  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. He  should  be  a good  writer,  a skilful 
draughtsman,  versed  in  geometry  and  optics, 


expert  at  figures,  acquainted  with  history,  some- 
what of  a musician,  and  not  ignorant  of  the 
sciences — both  of  law  and  physics.’  These  ideas 
of  Vitruvius  clearly  point  to  the  exalted  and 
responsible  position  of  the  architects  of  antiquity, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries,  men  such  as 
Brunelleschi,  Alberti,  Bramante,  Peruzzi,  Michel- 
angelo, Palladio,  and  Vignola,  in  Italy ; Le 
Pautre  and  others  in  France  ; and  our  own  Inigo 
Jones,  Wren,  Vanburgh,  and  the  like,  lived  up 
to  much  the  same  high  standard. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  marvellously  advanced 
draughtmanship,  and  severe  competitive  examina- 
tions in  every  calling,  but  while  urging  the  young 
architect  to  fit  himself  by  study  for  passing 
through  such  an  ordeal  as  the  R.I.B.A.  pro- 
gressive examinations,  let  me  remind  him  that 
brilliant  draughtmanship  and  the  passing  of 
examinations  are  but  a means  to  an  end,  and  will 
not  necessarily  make  a man  into  a good  architect. 
I have  examined  the  drawings  of  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  masters,  and  doubt  if  any  of 
them  would  have  passed  muster  at  a South 
Kensington  Science  and  Art  Examination 
in  Freehand  or  Building  Construction  ; never- 
theless, their  authors  immortalized  them- 
selves for  all  lime  by  their  works  in  marble, 
stone,  and  brick.  They  were  workers  and  students 
to  the  end  of  their  lives,  and  I hold  them  up  as 
your  pattern.  You  have  well-organized  classes 
for  sketching  and  the  measurement  of  old  build- 
ings, for  land  surveying,  for  historical  study  ; the 
I first  and  last-named  under  a leader,  whose 
achievement  in  measuring  and  delineating  the 
north  transept  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  brought  him 
the  well-earned  and  coveted-distinction  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  silver  medal  some  two  years  ago.  Let 
me  suggest  also  for  your  consideration  a work 
that  ought  to  be  no  longer  delayed,  i.e., 
that  of  carefully  drawing  and  measuring 
old  local  buildings,  and  any  architectural 
detail  of  interest  they  may  happen  to  contain, 
with  a view  of  issuing  the  drawings  in  book  form 
to  subscribers.  This  has  been  successfully  done 
elsewhere.  The  German  societies  of  architects 
make  it  one  of  their  chief  duties,  and  issue 
complete  records  of  the  buildings  in  their  own 
immediate  district.  The  Sheffield  Guild  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  through  its  President,  Mr.  C.  Green, 
have  already  drawn  attention  in  the  press  to  the 
lamentable  destruction,  that  has  for  some  time  and 
must  necessarily  continue  to  take  place  in  this 
city,  of  much  that  is  worthy  of  record.  Let  us 
join  hands  with  them  before  it  is  too  late.  There 
is  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  plenty  of  material  to 
work  on,  and  in  gathering  it  in  you  will  be 
garnering  rich  stores  of  old  decorative  and 
building  types,  and  at  the  same  time  cultivate 
your  designing  faculties. 

I should  like  to  see  more  use  made  by  young 
architects  of  the  admirable  classes  for  the  study 
of  geometry,  strengths  and  testing  of  materials, 
carpentry,  and  the  like,  at  the  Sheffield  Technical 
School,  where  practical  knowledge  may  be  gained 
from  practical  men.  This  kind  of  training,  and 
the  inspection,  setting  out,  and  study  of  building 
work,  whether  in  the  builder’s  workshop  or  on 
the  actual  building,  is  invaluable.” 


(Lorreopon&ence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  ADMIRALTY  SCREEN. 

Sir,— With  regard  to  the  suggestion  you  have 
made  (page  199)  that  the  additional  coach  entrances 
were  made  by  Thomas  Papworth,  may  I say  that 
Mr.  Geo.  Ledwell  Taylor,  in  his  autobiography 
( vol.  i.,  fol.  166),  claims  credit  for  this  alteration  of 
the  screen  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  tells  ol  his  perplexity  in  getting  the 
work  done  without  interference  from  Mr.  Croker, 
the  First  Secretary  of  the  Board,  who  sought  to  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Smirke. 

Mr.  Taylor  gives  a sketch  of  the  fafade,  showing 
the  third  column  in  each  bay  removed,  and  a cast- 
iron  lintel  replacing  the  stone  entablature.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  appointed  Surveyor  of  Buildings  in  1824, 
and  the  alteration  was  made  in  1827. 

E.  W.  Hudson. 


THE  BISHOP’S  THRONE  AT  NORWICH. 

Sir, — in  the  course  of  inspecting  Norwich  Cathe- 
dral this  week  I naturally  paid  attention  to  the  new 
Bishop's  Throne,  designed  by  Mr.  Pearson,  R.A., 
and  only  unveiled  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  a month 
or  two  ago.  I was  astonished  to  find  that  the  joints 
of  the  woodwork  have  already  begun  to  go  in  many 
places,  and  so  prominent  are  some  of  the  gaps  so 
caused  that  they  are  quite  visible  when  sitting  in  the 


stalls  some  feet  away.  I do  not  know  w 
responsible  for  this  piece  of  work,  but  it  seer 
from  creditable  to  those  concerned.  One  ■ 
have  supposed  that  considerable  pains  would 
been  expended  on  this  throne,  having  regard  l 
position  it  occupies  in  a cathedral  church,  : 
there  is  any  explanation  for  the  very  unsatisfi 
state  of  the  joints,  I shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
do  not  know  whether  the  oak  of  which  the  thr 
constructed  is  English  or  not. 

Lowestoft.  John  E.  Freem 


“ A BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  INSTITUTI 
Sir, — Referring  to  the  correspondence  whi< 
appeared  in  your  two  past  issues  rc  a Bu 
Clerks'  Institution,  I quite  agree,  as  a bu 
clerk,  that  an  institution  of  this  kind  shou 
formed,  not  only  for  Birmingham  and  Londo: 
from  Berwick  to  Penzance,  to  endeavour  to  c 
for  this  class  of  educated  labour  better  remune 
and  consideration,  and  to  put  a stop  to  incom 
persons  occupying  the  situation  of  builders'  cle 
a low  figure.  R-  H 

Nottingham,  October  7,  1895. 
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METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING. — 2 

ALLOYS. — THE  IRON  GROUP  (1 continued 

■ RON  AND  CARBON. — Iron  pot 
great  affinity  for  carbon,  and,  pract 
all  carefully-manufactured  iron  ca 
it,  though  it  may  be  to  a very  small  exter 
unites  with  iron  in  various  proportions,  up  tc 
upon  5 per  cent.,  forming  different  variet 
cast-iron  and  steel.  Fluid  iron  containing 
than  that  proportion  of  carbon  will,  on  solid 
have  the  excess  (or  a little  lower)  separated 
form  of  flakes  or  scales  of  carbon  more  < 
crystallised.  The  principal  distinction  bd 
cast-iron,  steel,  and  malleable  iron  is  i 
proportion  of  carbon  in  combination  or  a 
with  the  iron.  For  iron  to  take  up  carbon 
not  essential  that  the  metal  shall  be  in  a 
condition  ; a bar  may  be  highly  healed  in  pr: 
of  carbon,  and  may  thus  be  converted 
species  of  steel,  the  operation  being  t 
“ cementation.” 

The  greatest  proportion  of  carbon  tha: 
be  permitted  in  malleable  iron  without  dim 
ing  its  malleability  or  softness  is  about  p 
cent.,  the  precise  amount  resting  wit 
quality  of  raw  iron  used.  In  a certain: 
steel  may  be  regarded  as  iron  having  frc 
to  I '8  per  cent,  of  carbon  alloyed  with  it. 
more  carbon  present,  other  things  beihg  ; 
the  harder  the  steel  becomes.  It  should  1 
forgotten,  however,  that  there  are  great  pr: 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  studying  the  comp 
of  iron  with  various  substances.  Our  prese 
formation  on  that  head  is  almost  entirely  d 
from  the  observation  of  the  effect  of  varyini 
element  when  several  are  present.  All  we 
is,  that  in  presence  of  certain  proportions  c 
or  more  elements,  a greater  or  less  additl 
another  element  produces  specific  resultsi 
time  this  will,  of  course,  be  altered  whd 
subject  is  studied  more  from  the  scientifi 
less  from  the  commercial  standpoint.  T' 
lation  of  carbon  to  manganese  in  the  prepj| 
of  iron  and  steel  has  already  been  alluded  t 
Iron  and  Silicon. — The  quantity  of 
present  in  iron  before  it  produces  any  appro 
effect  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  prop 
of  carbon  present.  Ordinary  ferrosilicon  c< 
about  10  per  cent,  silicon  and  l'5  to  2'5  pe 
carbon.  With  about  4 per  cent,  silicon,  car 
iron  is  induced,  when  present  in  sufficient  qu 
to  become  graphitic.  With  cast-iron 
has  shown  that  a maximum  crushing  strengt 
be  obtained  with  about  1 per  cent,  si 
maximum  tensile  strength  with  2 per  cent] 
maximum  transverse  strength  with  about  t 
cent. ; that  is,  when  the  cast  iron  has  only 
2 per  cent,  carbon. 

Silicon  being  fatal  to  welding,  it  is,  nati 
kept  out  of  wrought-iron  as  much  as  pc 
and  there  is  a general  consensus  of  c 
amongst  metallurgists  that  the  purer  the  it 
better  the  weld.  Improvements  in  weldi 
electrical  means,  may,  however,  lead  to  a 
modification  of  this  statement,  but  in  an. 
the  principle  remains  unaffected. 

Iron  and  Tungsten. — The  union  of  iroi 
tungsten  forms  a highly-interesting  st 
some  very  valuable  alloys  result ; but;' 
metal  is  not  materially  used  in  the  b' 
industries  we  do  not  propose  to  deal  w: 
subject  at  any  length.  The  principal  vr 
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tungsten  in  steel  is  for  the  manufacture  of  cutting 
■tools ; the  commonest  form  of  ferrotungsten  is 
known  in  England  as  “ Mushet’s  special  steel.” 
Some  very  remarkable  properties  are  brought  out 
in  the  union  of  these  two  substances.  For 
instance,  when  more  than  3 per  cent,  of  tungsten 
is  present,  instead  of  becoming  hardened  by 
Seating  and  plunging  in  water,  as  is  ordinary 
steel,  it  is  in  reality  softened.  Certain  propor- 
tions yield  a metal  possessing  valuable  electrical 
properties.  That  ferrotungsten  forges  with  diffi- 
culty may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance  that 
■the  melting-point  and  specific  gravity  of  tungsten 
are  very  high,  and  the  alloy  is  therefore  not 
easily  induced  to  form.  Added  to  steel,  tungsten 
Tenders  that  metal  very  brittle. 

Iron  and  Chromium. — The  application  of  this 
alloy  has  not  hitherto  been  very  extensive  ; a 
1 small  quantity  of  chromium  in  steel  produces  a 
1 fine  texture,  but  if  used  in  considerable  pro- 
portions it  leads  to  brittleness,  and  its  usual 
companion,  hardness.  Chromium  is  very  difficult 
i to  melt,  but  it  has  a strong  affinity  for  iron, 
and  appears  to  form  alloys  in  all  proportions. 
Mr.  A.  Vosmaer,  who  has  made  a detailed  study 
of  the  compounds  of  chromium,  remarks  * that, 
unlike  ferromanganese,  the  crystals  of  which  are 
'.developed  in  the  breadth  as  plates,  ferrochrome 
.shows  long  white  needles  or  very  small  plates, 
and  the  higher  the  carbon  the  more  needles  are 
visible  on  fracture,  and  the  richer  in  chromium 
the  smaller  the  size  of  the  needles.  The  carbon 
■seems  to  be  altogether  in  the  combined  state, 
which  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  chromium 
pig  solidifies  very  rapidly.  Perhaps  the  principal 
special  property  of  chromium-steel  is  its  deter- 
mined resistance  to  sudden  impact,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  is  much  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  projectiles,  though  it  has  not  succeeded  for 
armour-plates.  In  view  of  its  extreme  hardness 
and  difficulty  of  tooling  it  has  been  suggested  to 
make  safes  from  chromium  steel. 

/nw  and  Phosphorus. — The  principal  use  of 
-phosphorus  is  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphoric 
pig,  such  as  is  wanted  for  the  basic  Bessemer 
process.  In  pig-iron  phosphorus  causes  the  carbon 
to  more  readily  approach  the  combined  state, 
whilst  the  melting-point  is  lowered,  and  the 
fluidity  increased.  The  last-mentioned  property 
is  taken  advantage  of  in  cast-iron  in  making  thin 
castings,  and  especially  for  ornamental  purposes. 
In  such  things,  strength  does  not  count  for  much, 
the  principal  object  being  to  obtain  a clear  and 
even  casting  If  strength  is  required,  more  than 
1 per  cent,  of  phosphorus  is  not  permissible  except 
dor  dead  loads,  such  as  is  applied  to  columns.  It 
is  not  a desirable  constituent  in  steel,  especially  in 
card  steel. 

. Iron  and  Sulphur . — The  presence  of  sulphur  in 
aron  may  be  regarded  as  an  impurity  ; never- 
theless, it  is  nearly  always  found  in  the  metal,  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  smelting  operations  have 
been  conducted.  Iron  ores  usually  contain  some 
sulphur,  but  coal  used  for  smelting  purposes 
•commonly  has  more,  and  it  has  been  aptly 
remarked,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fortunate 
circumstance  that  sulphur  can  be  separated  in  the 
blast  furnace,  the  whole  process  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  would  be  rendered  practically  im- 
{lossible.  Perhaps  the  only  instance  where  a 
sulphide  of  iron  is  purposely  used  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  cast-iron  guns.  Sulphur 
gives  rise  to  blow-holes  in  castings,  and,  on  the 
whole  has  a very  deteriorating  effect  on  steel. 
.Nevertheless,  as  previously  mentioned,  it  is 
■almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  entirely  in  iron 
•and  steel  manufacture  on  the  large  scale.  But 
whereas  -04  per  cent,  sulphur  would  render 
wrought-iron  useless,  as  much  as  *i  per  cent,  may 
be  present  in  steel  without  interfering  with  the 
■rolling  property  of  the  metal. 

Iron  and  Nickel.—  The  merits  of  this  alloy  have 
been  careffiHy  investigated  by  Mr.  Tames  Riley, 
ot  Glasgow, f from  which  we  learn  that  the  metal 
sets  steadily  in  the  mould  ; is  more  fluid  than 
ordinary  steel  when  melted  ; sets  more  rapidly, 
and  appears  to  be  thoroughly  homogeneous, 
mere  is  less  liquation  of  the  metalloids  in  ingots 
made  of  the  alloy ; whilst  the  scrap  produced  in 
hammering,  rolling,  shearing,  &c.,  can  be  re- 
•melted  in  making  another  charge,  without  loss  of 
nicke  . In  nickel-steel  there  is  present  essentially 
•nickel,  manganese,  and  iron,  with  carbon,  silicon, 
p osphorus,  and  sulphur.  A difference  in  rela- 
tive quantity  of  some  of  these  constituents  will 
greatly  influence  the  character  of  the  alloy.  In 
the  communication  alluded  to  Mr.  Riley  gives  the 
results  of  many  tests  made  by  him,  to  which  ’ 
u ent  is  referred.  The  general  result  seems 


indicate  that  the  addition  of  nickel  to  mild 
steel  considerably  increases  the  elastic  limit  and 
breaking  stress.  With  very  little  carbon,  and 
with  10  per  cent,  nickel,  a very  hard  alloy 
was  produced.  It  is  stated  that  steels  rich  in 
nickel  are  practically  non-corrodible,  and  that 
even  those  poor  in  that  metal  are  less  corrodible 
than  other  steels.  Without  the  assistance  of 
manganese  in  the  alloy  the  conditions  of  treat- 
ment would  be  unsuccessful,  so  that,  in  reality, 
we  may  regard  nickel- steel  as  an  iron-nickel- 
manganese  alloy,  with  carbon,  &c.  The  high 
price  of  the  alloy  is  the  principal  objection  to  its 
more  extended  use,  but  in  special  cases  this  may, 
to  some  extent,  be  counterbalanced  by  such 
advantages  as  increased  strength,  reduced 
scantlings,  and  non-corrodible  properties. 

Iron  and  Copper. — One  per  cent,  of  copper 
renders  cast-iron  hard.  It  has  been  generally 
asserted  that  copper  is  a highly  undesirable 
constituent  in  steel,  but  recent  researches  have 
not  altogether  confirmed  that  view.  It  also 
renders  steel  hard,  and  increases  its  tensile 
strength. 

Iron  and  Titanium. — The  rich  iron-ore  districts 
of  Gellivara  and  Kirunavara,  in  Sweden,  which 
now  supply  enormous  quantities  of  the  metal  to 
North-western  Europe,  always  show  a small  per- 
centage of  titanium  ; it  occurs  also  in  many  other 
iron  ores.  In  pigs  it  forms  an  ordinary  alloy 
with  the  iron — as  much  as  from  ‘5  to  1*6  per 
cent,  in  certain  of  those  from  Ireland.  Its  active 
influence  in  cast-iron,  however,  seems  to  be  of 
such  little  importance,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  usually  present  only  in  such  in- 
finitesimal proportions,  that  it  can  practically  be 
neglected.  Not  so,  however,  with  steel.  It  is 
stated  that  titanium  steel  is  harder,  stronger,  and 
more  ductile  than  ordinary  steel ; but  its  uses  up 
to  the  present  have  been  very  limited. 

Iron  and  Aluminium. — Until  aluminium 
became  comparatively  cheap,  there  was  no  in- 
centive to  investigate  its  effects  on  iron,  as  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  used  the 
alloy  in  consequence  of  the  high  price.  Never- 
theless, the  general  behaviour  of  the  two  metals 
was,  long  before,  known  to  scientists.  It  follows 
from  the  circumstance  mentioned,  however,  that 
its  practical  effects  on  the  large  scale  have  only 
been  known  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
greatest  development,  as  with  other  aluminium 
alloys,  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States. 
Aluminium  is  now  being  regularly  used  in  that 
country  by  many  of  the  largest  steel  manufac- 
turers.* It  is  added  to  steel  in  proportions  of 
from  half-a-pound  to  several  pounds  of  aluminium 
to  the  ton  of  steel,  the  purpose  of  the  addition 
being  largely  to  prevent  the  retention  of  the 
occluded  gases  in  the  steel,  and  thereby  to 
produce  solid  ingots.  It  also  seems  to  give 
extra  fluidity  to  the  metal,  which  allows  the 
making  of  clearer  and  sounder  steel  castings, 
so  that  in  the  steel  casting  trade  in  that 
country  it  is  now  almost  universally  employed.  In 
fact,  it  is  claimed  by  leading  metallurgists  who 
have  watched  the  operation  of  the  manufacture  of 
steel  castings,  that  the  largest  share  of  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  past  few  years  in 
the  quality  of  American  steel  castings  has  been 
due  to  the  use  of  aluminium.  In  the  manufacture 
of  open-hearth  steel,  aluminium  as  used  is  added 
in  small  pieces  of  from  J lb.  to  £ lb.  weight  to 
the  ladle  during  the  tapping  operation.  The 
aluminium,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed  from 
what  we  have  already  said  concerning  it,  melts 
instantaneously,  as  the  temperature  of  the  molten 
steel  is  so  much  above  the  melting-point  of  the 
former  metal,  and  it  seems  to  diffuse  with 
remarkable  rapidity  throughout  the  contents  of 
the  ladle.  The  diffusion  seems  to  be  complete, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  need  for  special  pre- 
caution for  agitation  of  the  metal  for  that 
purpose. 

Aluminium  added  to  cast-iron  produces  an 
effect  similar  to  that  brought  about  by  silicon, 
i.e.,  it  tends  to  convert  the  combined  carbon  in 
the  iron  into  the  graphitic  state,  thus  causing  the 
iron  to  be  sofeer,  freer  from  shrinkage,  and 
lessens  its  tendency  to  chill.  A small  per- 
centage of  aluminium  added  to  white  iron  will 
thus  change  the  character  of  the  metal.  Whilst 
aluminium  does  not  always  give  any  clear'advan- 
tage  when  used  with  good  grey  iron,  its  employ- 
ment with  inferor  grades  of  pig-iron  in  foundry 
work  is  very  marked  and  of  a highly  satisfactory 
character  from  the  makers’  point  of  view. 

A valuable  alloy  is  that  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  aluminium  with  ferro-manganese,  which  allows 
the  production  of  a ferro-manganese  relatively 


* See  “ Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for 
1892,"  p.  250. 


very  low  in  combined  carbon — a property  of 
considerable  use  with  ferro-manganese  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  low  carbon  steel. 

Iron  and  other  substances. — Alloys  of  iron  with 
cobalt,  arsenic,  zinc,  antimony,  lead,  tin,  &c., 
have  been  made,  but  are  not  important  enough 
for  our  purposes  to  warrant  description. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS . 

New  Casual  Wards,  Beverley  Work- 
house. — These  buildings,  which  are  just  finished, 
have  been  designed  in  a similar  style  to  the  new 
Infirmary  completed  last  year,  and  are  erected  on  a 
site  adjoining  the  Workhouse.  The  principal 
elevation  faces  Union -road,  and  comprises  the 
porter's  lodge  (which  has  the  female  receiving- 
room  and  wards  behind),  and  male  wards  to  the 
right,  between  which  and  the  porter's  lodge  is  the 
entrance  archway  (over  the  main  road  to  the  Work- 
house).  The  gates  are  of  wrought-iron,  of  an 
ornamental  character.  These  casual  wards  provide 
accommodation  for  forty-one  vagrants,  twenty-nine 
males  and  twelve  females ; they  consist  of  an 
associated  ward,  affording  sleeping  accommodation 
for  twenty  males  ; also  nine  sleeping-cells,  eight  of 
which  have  stone-breaking  cells  attached.  There  are 
in  addition  six  covered  stone-breaking  bunks  in  the 
yard.  On  the  female  side  is  an  associated  ward  for 
eight  females,  and  sleeping-cells  for  four.  There 
are  also  receiving-rooms,  bath-rooms,  and  drying- 
rooms  for  clothes,  for  both  male  and  female 
divisions.  The  administrative  department,  which 
consists  of  the  porter’s  lodge  and  office,  and  the 
female  attendant's  room,  is  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance-gates.  The  cells  are  approached  from  a 
central  corridor.  The  premises  are  heated  through- 
out with  Perkins’  high-pressure  heating  apparatus. 
At  the  end  of  the  ward  for  males  is  the  stone-yard. 
There  is  also  a disinfecting-room,  with  apparatus  on 
an  approved  principle.  The  weigh-engine  is  under 
the  archway,  the  beam  extending  into  the  porter's 
office.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Hawe  & Foley, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  J.  R.  Foley,  all  of  Beverley. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Paignton,  Devon. — The 
foundation-stone  of  a Wesleyan  church,  about  to  be 
erected  in  Palace-avenue,  Paignton,  was  laid  on  the 
nth  inst.  The  design  is  Gothic,  the  main  feature 
in  front  being  a large  tracery  window.  The  church 
will  have  a nave  67  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with 
side  aisles,  making  a total  width  of  51  ft.  6 in.  On 
the  east  side  a small  transept  will  be  formed  for  the 
organ.  The  total  cost,  including  the  value  of  the 
site,  is  estimated  at  2,500/.  The  seating  accommo- 
dation will  be  for  550  persons.  Mr.  W.  G.  Couldrey 
and  Mr.  G.  S.  Bridgman  are  the  architects,  and  the 
contractor  is  Mr.  S.  Blatchford,  of  Torquay. 

New  Church,  Maesteg,  Glamorganshire. — 
At  the  present  time  church-building  is  very  active  in 
the  diocese  of  Llandaff,  and  on  the  7th  inst.  the 
foundation-stone  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
Maesteg,  was  laid.  The  building,  which  is  of 
English  Gothic  style,  will  comprise  a tower  about 
xoo  ft.  in  height,  a nave  with  clearstory,  large 
vestries,  and  a chancel,  the  choir  portion  of  which 
will  accommodate  150  choristers.  The  church  will 
be  of  local  stone,  with  hard  Bridgend  external  stone 
dressings,  while  the  internal  dressings  are  to  be  of 
green  Bridgend  stone,  as  also  are  the  arcades, 
chancel,  and  arches.  Mr.  M'Gaul,  Bridgend,  is  the 
contractor,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Halliday,  of  Cardiff  and 
Llandaff,  the  architect. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Kelvinside, 
Glasgow. — The  memorial-stone  of  this  church  was 
laid  on  Saturday,  the  5th  inst..  The  leading  idea  of 
the  design,  which  is  Late  Decorated,  contrasts 
broad,  massive  angle  piers  alternately,  with  rich 
tracery  in  the  windows.  The  entrances  are  in  the 
frontage  to  Queen  Margaret  Drive,  and  a lofty 
gable  forms  the  principal  feature  of  the  front.  The 
main  doorway  occupies  the  centre  of  the  lower  stage, 
and  has  a richly-moulded  and  carved  arch  and 
panelled  tympanum.  On  each  side  are  cusped 
headed  windows  lighting  the  vestibule ; and 
angle -shafts  dividing  these  from  the  doorway 
run  up  into  the  sill  of  the  main  window 
above.  The  gable  is  flanked  by  massive  angle 
piers,  which  are  carried  up  in  plain  masonry 
to  about  40  ft.  from  the  ground,  above  which 
the  surface  has  cusped  panelling  to  the  cornice, 
terminating  in  conical  form  with  crocketed  angles 
and  carved  finials,  the  total  height  being  about 
60  ft.  Between  these  piers  the  whole  space  is 
filled  by  a mullioned  window  of  seven  main  lights 
recessed  under  a deeply-moulded  arch,  which  spans 
the  gable  from  pier  to  pier.  Under  the  apex  of  the 
gable  is  a moulded  niche  with  canopy,  and  over 
this  the  gable  terminates  with  a foliated  cross.  The 
side-entrances  and  staircases  flank  the  main  gable 
and  have  each  moulded  doorways  with  elliptical 
arches,  and  the  staircases  are  lighted  by  dwarf 
mullioned  windows  with  traceried  heads.  The  side 
elevations  are  treated  similarly  to  the  front,  and 
form  a series  of  three  bays,  each  bay  divided]  by 
massive  angle-piers,  the  spaces  between  which  are 
filled  by  four-light  windows  of  varied  design,  with 
traceried  heads.  The  piers  are  carried  up  as 
pinnacles  with  carved  terminals,  and  the  side- 
walls  are  finished  with  an  open-work  stone  parapet 
between  the  piers.  Internally  the  church  is  planned 
for  over  750  sittings,  of  which  about  500  are  on  the 
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area  floor.  The  limited  site  necessitates  both  side 
and  end  galleries  ; but  these  will  be  kept  narrow, 
and  the  roof  has  been  designed  as  a single  span. 
The  main  beams  are  on  moulded  shafts  and 
carved  brackets  attached  to  the  side  walls,  from 
which  the  ceiling  is  carried  up  in  coved  form  to  the 
wall-head.  Above  this  the  roof  is  of  open  construc- 
tion, the  wood  principals  being  moulded,  and  the 
whole  ceilings  finished  in  panelled  lining.  The 
western  end  is  divided  into  three  bays  by  stone  piers 
and  arches,  in  front  of  which  is  the  pulpit  platform, 
with  the  organ  chamber  beyond.  Behind  the  church, 
in  connexion  with  a hall,  are  vestry  and  other 
accommodation.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  church 
is  about  5,000/.  The  building  is  intended  to  be 
opened  early  in  next  year.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
John  B.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow. 

Restoration  of  Parish  Church,  Dedham, 
Essex. — The  Vicar  of  Dedham  writes  to  the  Daily 
Graphic  saying  that  the  parish  church  is  in  need  of 
extensive  reparation.  The  roof,  the  massive  timbers 
which  are  a support  and  tie  to  the  walls,  are  very 
much  decayed,  and  the  windows  are  all  in  a bad 
condition.  More  than  1,600/.  have  been  expended 
upon  the  church  in  recent  years  ; nave,  aisles,  and 
clearstories  have  all  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and 
the  flint-work  at  the  base  of  the  tower  has  been  re- 
placed. The  foundations  are  good,  and  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Micklethwaite,  believes  that  if  the  work 
now  advised  is  executed,  the  tower  will  be  safe  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  is  a conspicuous  feature  in 
the  landscape  for  miles  around,  and  has  frequently 
figured  in  Constable's  paintings. 

New  Chapel,  St.  Dominick,  Cornwall. — 
The  memorial  stone  of  this  chapel  was  laid  on  the 
1st  inst.  The  Western  Morning  News  states  that  it 
will  be  a plain  building  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
built  of  local  stone  with  stucco  exterior.  At  the  east 
end  will  be  a small  entrance-porch  ; and  supporting 
the  main  wall  facing  the  road  on  the  north  side,  five 
buttresses  of  granite  and  brick.  It  is  intended  to 
seat  about  150  persons.  There  will  be  direct  in- 
ternal communication  with  the  old  chapel  close  by, 
which  is  to  be  converted  into  a schoolroom,  and 
thoroughly  renovated.  Excluding  the  value  of 
the  site  the  work  will  cost  400/.  Mr.  Broad,  of 
Painter’s  Cross,  is  the  architect ; and  Messrs.  Poad 
& Bennett,  the  contractors. 

Church  Extension,  Walsall. — The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  aisle,  which  is  being  erected  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  parish  church  at  Walsall 
Wood,  was  laid  on  the  7th  inst.  It  is  to  accom- 
modate 130  people,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
800/.  Messrs.  Cresswell  Brothers,  of  that  place,  are 
the  builders,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  H-  E. 
Lavender,  of  Walsall. 

New  Public  School,  Glasgow.— The  new  St. 
James'  Public  School,  Calton,  was  opened  on  the 
1st  inst.  It  is  designed  in  a bold  Classic  style,  and 
is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a wing,  in  which  are 
placed  teachers'  rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  The 
entrances  for  boys  and  girls  are  also  placed  in  these 
wings.  The  infants’  entrance  is  at  the  back,  enter- 
ing from  the  girls'  playground.  The  school  is  three 
stories  in  height,  and  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate about  1,400  scholars,  of  whom  about  500 
are  infants,  who  will  be  placed  on  the  ground 
floor.  There  is  also  room  for  instruction  in  cookery, 
washing,  and  laundry  work.  There  is  a large  drill- 
hall  on  the  ground  floor,  round  which  are  situated 
the  various  class-rooms.  The  latter  are  14  ft.  from 
floors  to  ceilings,  and  lined  with  wood  to  a height 
of  about  5 ft.  The  cost  of  the  site  and  building  was 
about  28,000/.  Messrs.  Thomson  & Sandilands,  of 
West  George-street,  were  the  architects. 
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SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Water-supply,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Somerset. 
— On  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  an  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  held  an  inquiry  at 
Bishop’s  Lydeard,  relative  to  an  application  by  the 
Taunton  Rural  District  Council  for  sanction  to 
borrow  1,200/.  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a water 
supply  for  the  parish.  The  clerk  to  the  District 
Council  said  the  water  supply  was  intended  for  750 
people.  For  some  years  past  the  water  in  the 
village  had  been  found  to  be  impure.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  take  water  from  a spring  two  miles  away, 
and  upon  this  being  analysed  by  the  medical  officer, 
was  found  to  be  very  good.  The  spring  yielded 
about  fourteen  gallons  a minute,  or  20,000  gallons  a 
day.  The  cost  of  constructing  a small  tank  at  the 
spring  and  laying  a four-inch  main  to  the  village 
would  be  about  1,000/.  The  Inspector  promised  his 
report  at  an  early  dete. 

Pollution  of  the  Gareloch,  Dumbarton.— 
At  a meeting  of  the  Dumbarton  County  Council, 
held  on  the  7th  inst. , a report  was  submitted  by  the 
“ Sub-Committee  on  the  Pollution  of  the  Gareloch," 
which  disclosed  a very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs. 
For  many  years  the  pollution  of  the  Clyde  estuary 
and  of  the  connected  lochs  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  and  of  the  Local  Authorities, 
but  very  little  has  hitherto  been  done  to  remedy  the 
evils  that  admittedly  exist.  The  inquiry  that  has 
just  been  made  refers  solely  to  the  pollution  of  the 
foreshores  of  the  Gareloch,  and  to  the  causes  of  that 
pollution.  The  Report  states  that  while  there  may 
be  doubt  as  to  evil  influence  on  public  health  from 


mud  permanently  covered  by  sea-water,  there  can 
be  no  serious  question  as  to  the  general  bad 
effect  of  putrefying  organic  matter  exposed  above 
ordinary  high  - water  mark,  or  intermittently 
between  high-  and  low-water  mark.  Of  these  two 
conditions  the  latter  is  much  the  worse.  The 
alternate  drenching  of  dead  organic  matter  by  water, 
and  exposure  of  it  to  sun  and  air,  are  just 
the  influences  which  most  readily  produce  offensive 
and  unhealthy  decomposition.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  obtain  any 
complete  or  permanent  remedy  for  these  conditions 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Public  Health 
Act.  In  every  individual  case  it  might  be  necessary 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a nuisance  not  merely 
unsightly  or  offensive,  and  not  merely  dangerous  to 
health,  but  actually  injurious  to  health.  There 
would  be  many  difficulties  as  to  the  authorship  or 
responsibility  for  the  numberless  accumulations  of 
refuse  on  the  shores  of  the  loch  ; while  as  to  such 
material  as  ordinary  garden  refuse  thrown  out  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  foreshore,  though  it  is 
obviously  objectionable,  it  might  not,  in  many  cir- 
cumstances, be  easily  proved  injurious  to  health. 
The  present  investigations  by  the  sub-committee 
have  had  to  do  not  merely  with  the  deposit  of 
solid  refuse  from  houses  and  gardens,  but  with 
more  difficult  questions  as  to  other  local  causes  of 
pollution  of  the  foreshores  between  high-  and  low- 
water  mark.  Here,  as  the  sub-committee  believes, 
there  are  two  principal  agencies  at  work:  (1)  the 
drainage  from  the  dwelling-houses  on  the  shores  of 
the  loch,  and  (2)  pollution  by  vessels  anchored  in  or 
plyingon  the  loch.  With  reference  to  house  drainage, 
it  was  ascertained  that  much  of  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  loch,  particularly  from  stables  ; and  in  regard  to 
pollution  by  ships,  that  also  was  proved  to  exist  in 
an  extensive  form.  As  a remedy  or  mitigation  of 
the  nuisance,  the  sub-committee  made  two  sugges- 
tions, namely  : (1)  To  have  the  Gareloch  declared  a 
stream  under  the  Rivers’  Pollution  Act,  whereby  the 
Local  Authority  would  not  be  put  to  the  necessity  of 
proving  injury  to  health  from  sewage  pollution,  and 
the  power  would  then  exist  to  interdict  pollution, 
either  by  sewage  or  any  other  means  ; and  (2)  To 
form  one  or  more  scavenging  districts  by  virtue  of 
the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  so  that 
the  solid  refuse  belonging  to  houses  and  villages 
could  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  It  was  moved 
and  carried  unanimously  that  the  Report  be  laid 
before  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  with  a view  to 
having  these  suggestions  carried  out. 

Manchester  Sewage  Scheme. — A meeting  of 
the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Joint  Committee  was  held 
on  the  7th  inst.,  when  the  City  Surveyor  explained 
the  present  position  of  the  sewage  scheme,  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  with  reference  to 
surrounding  local  authorities.  The  City  Surveyor 
said  that  the  amount  actually  paid  up  to  the  19th 
ultimo  was  556,540/. , and  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  the  existing  works  was  700,000/.  Roughly 
speaking,  there  was  about  100, oco /.  worth  of  work 
now  in  course  of  construction,  and  it  would  take  at 
least  twelve  months  to  complete  it.  This  estimate 
was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  no  further 
difficulties  would  be  met  with.  There  were  four 
contracts  to  complete,  and  the  one  least  advanced 
would  take  about  twelve  months.  At  Davyhulme 
there  had  been  eleven  tanks  at  work  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  having  a capacity  of  twelve  million 
gallons,  and  the  quantity  of  sewage  now  being  dealt 
with  per  twenty-four  hours  was  13,600,000  gallons. 
The  estimated  future  flow  from  the  entire  popula- 
tion would  be  upwards  of  24,000,000  gallons. 
In  addition,  a costly  and  elaborate  plant  for  the 
chemical  treatment  of  the  sewage  and  for  sludge- 
pressing was  in  operation.  In  addition  to  the 
chemical  precipitation,  provision  had  been  made  for 
filtration  through  land.  Thirty  acres  had  been  laid 
out  and  underdrained,  and  were  reported  by  the 
late  Resident  Engineer  as  complete  in  June,  1894  ; 
but  he  found  that  sundry  alterations  were  necessary, 
and  this  took  nine  or  ten  months  to  complete.  The 
main  drains  did  not  show  sufficient  defects  at  that  time 
to  warrant  him  in  having  them  relaid;  but  be  re- 
gretted to  say  that  after  the  beds  were  in  use  for 
three  months  and  had  given  most  satisfactory 
results  the  main  carriers  had  collapsed,  and  with 
one  exception  the  whole  of  the  main  carriers  would 
now  have  to  be  relaid.  The  contractor  had  already 
faced  the  difficulty,  and  was  proceeding  with  the 
work,  which  would  take  two  months  to  complete. 
The  Local  Government  Board  had  sanctioned  the 
sum  of  25,000/.  for  the  construction  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  artificial  filters  on  the  remaining  sixty  acres 
of  land  at  Davyhulme  not  at  present  dealt  with.  He 
bad  been  carefully  watching  the  experiments  that 
were  being  conducted  at  Barking  by  the  London 
County  Council,  and  a valuable  report  had  been 
issued  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  Chemist  to  the  London  County 
Council.  The  question  now  was  whether  the  sewage 
of  Manchester,  which  entered  the  works  in  a prac- 
tically fresh  state,  could  be  treated  with  as  good  a 
result  as  that  at  Barking,  which  reached  the  works 
in  a putrid  condition.  This,  however,  the  Chemist 
was  now  investigating,  and  the  Committee  had,  at 
the  Chemist's  request,  sanctioned  the  construction  of 
two  experimental  filters,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  a practical  demonstration  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Manchester  sewage  on  the  system  proposed  by 
the  London  County  Council. 

Lighthouse,  Rattray  Head,  N.B,  — The 
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Northern  Lighthouse  Commissioners  have  receni 
had  a large  lighthouse  erected  on  the  Ron  Rock  1 
Rattray  Head,  which  will  be  in  operation  on  Mondi 
next  the  14th  inst.  The  Scotsman  states  that  i 
Ron  Rock  is  covered  by  the  sea,  except  at  lov 
water  spring  tides.  The  tower  is  in  two  stages  ; tl 
lower  portion  is  50  ft.  in  diameter  and  42  ft. 
height,  constructed  of  heavy  granite  blocks  outsiis 
and  Portland  cement  concrete  inside.  Above  thi, 
the  tower,  44  ft.  in  height,  is  of  composition  brie 
work,  surmounted  with  a coping  of  granite,  the  tot; 
height  of  both  towers  being  86  ft.  On  the  granii 
coping  is  fixed  a light-room  of  cast-iron  plates,  ar; 
a lantern  with  diagonal  astragals  of  gun-metal.  Tl 
lower  tower  has  two  stories,  the  under  one  contair 
the  engines  for  compressing  the  air  for  actuating  tl 
siren,  and  in  the  upper  floor  are  placed  the  ai 
receivers  and  siren.  The  foghorn  is  placed  on  tl 
seaward  side  of  the  roof  of  the  lower  tower.  TH 
upper  tower  is  divided  into  four  stories — the  coal  ar< 
water  store,  the  dry  store,  the  third  the  kitchen,  ar( 
above  it  the  bedroom.  In  order  to  facilitate  tl 
landing  of  materials  a temporary  timber  gangwrj 
was  constructed  between  the  shore  and  the  rocb 
This  has  been  frequently  damaged  by  the  wav* 
during  the  erection  of  the  tower.  During  the  fir^ 
season  good  progress  was  made,  the  foundation  wa 
excavated  and  three  courses  of  the  granite  bloclj 
built,  when  a severe  gale  happened  which  washed  cl 
some  of  the  blocks  of  the  unfinished  fourth  courst 
and  shortly  after  the  works  were  resumed  ! 
1893  a gale  swept  away  some  of  the  insie 
concrete  work  which  had  not  had  time  to  hardei 
During  the  present  season  the  optical  apparatus  an 
machinery  for  revolving  it  have  been  erected  ; tl 
former  was  made  by  M.  Lepante,  Paris,  and  tl 
latter  by  Messrs.  Steven  & Struthers,  Glasgow.  Til 
optical  apparatus  consists  of  nine  panels  of  refractiitl 
prisms,  the  focal  distance  of  the  lenses  being  3 f; 
The  lenses  subtend  an  angle  of  80  deg.  vertically 
this  large  angle  being  attained  by  using  Mr.  CharLi 
N.  Stevenson’s  bi-convex  equiangular  prisms  abm! 
and  below  the  lenses.  These  prisms  render  ui; 
necessary  the  use  of  flint-glass,  which  causes  gred 
loss  of  light.  The  introduction  of  these  prisms,  it  i 
stated,  results  in  a saving  of  from  15  to  20  per  cerej 
of  light.  The  full  height  of  this  optical  apparatus  i| 
5 ft.  6 in.,  and  the  diameter  6 ft.  The  panels  are  3 
arranged  as  to  show  a group  of  three  flashes  in  quid 
succession  every  half-minute  ; the  power  of  tl 
beam  of  each  flash  is  equal  to  over  39,200  standaii 
candles  obtained  by  means  of  paraffin.  The  engine;! 
was  Mr.  David  A.  Stevenson,  and  the  contractc 
Mr.  David  Porter,  of  Aberdeen. 

Villages  Water  Supply,  Evesham.  — TH 
Evesham  Rural  District  Council  has  instructel 
Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham,  to  s' 
once  obtain  tenders  for  all  works  in  connexion  wit' 
the  scheme  for  villages  water  supply,  which  embrace 
some  thirty-five  miles  of  mains  and  the  constructed 
of  four  service  reservoirs,  and  also  to  proceed  wit' 
the  water  supply  to  Aldington  and  extensions  si 
Hampton.  Mr.  Willcox  has  also  been  instructel 
by  the  Council  to  submit  a scheme  for  the  sewerage 
of  Great  and  Little  Hampton. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — M.  Duvillard,  engineer,  has  brougk 
forward  a scheme  for  bringing  the  water  of  Lai 
Leman  to  Paris.  According  to  his  scheme  :: 
would  be  possible,  without  injuring  the  navigatid 
of  the  Rhdne,  to  take  from  the  lake  two  millid 
cubic  metres  of  water  per  day,  and  to  bring  it  to  tl 
capital  by  a canal  which  could  be  constructed  in  si 

years. A definitive  decree  has  placed  the  managu 

ment  of  “ Batiments  Civils  ” under  the  Departme:, 

of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts.- -The  museui 

at  the  Sevres  manufactory  has  received  an  additid: 
in  the  shape  of  a fine  collection  of  Chinese  cerami 
work,  including  S41  pieces,  the  value  of  which  t 

estimated  at  nearly  330,000  francs. The  marbn 

bust  of  Fernel,  an  eminent  physician  in  the  time  ? 
Henri  II.,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  principal  courtyar 

of  the  Ecole  de  M6decine. The  new  Mairie  3 

Issy-la-Moulineaux  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  Sundal 
M.  Louis  Bonnier  is  the  architect.  The  building  ; 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  Couvent  ai; 
Oiseaux,  many  portions  of  which  have  bee 
preserved,  and  which  has  become  the  Sal 
des  FStes  of  the  Commune.- — -At  Neuilly-su: 
Marne,  a few  days  ago,  a large  group  of  schorl 
buildings,  designed  by  M.  Albert  Triau,  wr 

opened. M.  Etienne  Leroux,  the  sculptor,  h; 

been  commissioned  by  the  Municipality  of  Compi^gt 
to  execute  a monument  of  the  defence  of  that  tow 
against  the  Allies  in  1814.  The  monument  will  coi 
sist  of  a granite  stele  decorated  with  palms,  flag 
the  arms  of  the  town,  and  inscriptions.  On  tl 
stele  will  be  the  bust  of  the  commander  wl 

directed  the  defence. M.  Antonin  Mercie  is 

work  on  the  completion  of  the  monument  whitl 
the  town  of  Lille  is  about  to  erect  in  honour  of  til 
National  Defence  in  the  North.  The  pedestal  w 
be  adorned  with  three  standing  figures  represen 
ing  “France,"  “Lille,”  and  “History,’  the  latt; 
engraving  on  a shield  the  record  of  the  battles  1 
Bapaume  and  Pont  Noyelles,  which  are  represent 
on  two  side  bas-reliefs.  At  the  summit,  on  a pile  1 
cannons  and  wounded  soldiers,  is  the  eqiiestris 
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tue  of  General  Faidherbe.  The  monument  will 

ibably  be  inaugurated  in  May  next. There  is 

k of  erecting  a certain  number  ot  statues  at 
ious  places  in  Brittany : at  Dinan,  that  of 
guesclin  ; at  St.  Brifeuc,  those  of  Marshal  de 
(Sbriant  and  of  Admiral  Charner  ; at  P16neuf, 
t of  General  de  la  Motte  Rouge ; and  at  Lamballe, 

bust  of  Dr.  Jobert  of  Lamballe. An  important 

iction  of  Palissy-ware  has  been  added  to  the 
amic  gallery  in  the  fine  art  collection  at  Lisle.  — — 
Louhans.on  Sept. 30,  a monument  commemorative 
he  1870-1  war  was  inaugurated.  It  is  designed  by  M. 
Dmasset,  architect,  and  includes  a female  figure 
ring  a palm,  which  has  been  executed  by  M. 
xthier. — — M.  Sirodot,  architect,  of  Dijon,  has 
n commissioned  to  execute  the  pedestal  of  a 
lument  which  is  to  be  erected  shortly  at  Boncourt- 
lois,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Nuits  in 

0.  The  first  length  of  the  new  railway  line 

n Lyons  to  Paray-le-Monial,  by  the  way  of 

:anne,  has  just  been  opened. A landscape- 

iter,  M.  Verdier,  has  just  committed  suicide,  at 
age  of  forty-six.  He  was  a pupil  of  Gleyre,  and 
obtained  an  honourable  mention  in  the  Salon  of 

j. The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  70, 

the  sculptor  Hyacinthe  Chevalier,  who  enjoyed 
le reputation  under  the  Second  Empire.  He  was  a 
iil  of  Toussaint,  and  had  executed  a certain 
iber  of  statues  to  decorate  the  walls  of  Parisian 
dings,  among  others  the  statue  of  Eugene  Sue 
he  new  Hotel  de  Ville. 

ustria. — The  Royal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
Vienna  has  two  new  members  for  the  coming 
ion.  These  are  Wagner,  the  architect  of  the 
trian  Royal  Academy,  and  the  Curator  of  the 

:nce  and  Arts  .Museum,  Herr  Ribarz. The 

peror  of  Austria  has  conferred  the  much- 
led  distinction  of  the  Iron  Cross  on  Herr 
;er.  the  Vienna  City  Architect.  Herr  Berger 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Municipality  since 
2,  and  held  his  present  position  since  1883. 
r Schurz  (also  of  the  Vienna  Board  of  Works) 

received  a minor  distinction. Vienna  is  to 

: an  extensive  abattoir  for  pigs.  A special 
mission  of  experts  has  been  instructed  to  visit 
lar  institutions  in  other  capitals,  previous  to 

ding  on  the  scheme  to  be  adopted. The 

te  of  the  “ Cottage  Verein  ” at  Vienna,  which  is 
:tically  being  laid  out  on  English  principles  with 
s and  bungalows,  has  increased  in  popularity,  and 
includes  an  extensive  area  in  the  Doebling  and 
jhring  suburbs.  The  experiment  of  introducing 
small  English  detached  house  has  been  success- 
but  it  has  not  as  yet  had  any  appreciable  effect 
the  increase  of  the  huge  barracks  with  small 

ments  and  flats. The  Carl  Theatre  at 

ina  has  been  reopened  after  undergoing  exten- 

alterations. A new  National  Theatre  is 

ing  completion  at  Agram.  The  Emperor  of 
tria  will  attend  the  opening  ceremony  on  the 
inst.  Messrs.  Fellr.er  & Helmer  are  the 

itects. A new  hospital  has  been  opened 

t.  Poelten  this  week  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
building  is  to  be  a memorial  to  the  Emperor  on 
occasion  of  his  Jubilee.  It  has  two  hundred 

1,  and  the  plans,  which  were  prepared  by  a 
ialist,  Herr  Scbnal,  of  Vienna,  are  considered 

edingly  practical. The  Danube  Canal,  which 

es  through  Vienna,  has  been  closed  in  con- 
on  with  the  extensive  improvements  lately 
n in  hand. A new  bridge  over  the  Danube 

now  been  completed  between  Feteschti 

Cernavoda. The  monument  to  the  play- 

ht,  Laube,  has  been  unveiled  at  Sprottau. 
statue  is  in  bronze,  and  comes  from  Berlin 
jdry.  Professor  Pfuhl  is  the  sculptor. 

LtssiA. — Of  the  several  elaborate  schemes  which 
Czar  proposes  carrying  out — we  have  lately 
red  to  the  new  Museum  and  the  proposed  Opera 
se — the  intention  to  erect  a large  military  club- 
:e  at  St.  Petersburg  is  most  popnlar  in  official 
es.  The  club-house  will  be  open  to  all  officers 
ie  army  and  navy  stationed  at  the  capital,  or 
ing  through  the  city,  and,  besides  the  usual 
accommodation,  will  have  a hotel  wing  with 
led-rooms.  There  will  also  be  a large  lending 
•ry  and  a co-operative  stores  in  connexion  with 
institution.  The  cost  of  the  bnilding  is  estimated 
300,000  roubles,  and  will  be  defrayed  from  the 
's  privy  purse.  The  site  is  at  the  corner  of  the 

itschnaja  and  Liteinaja. Professor  Alexander 

Both,  a prominent  member  of  the  Russian 
k\  Academy,  has  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
■lessor  Bock  held  many  commissions  for  the 
lerial  Household  and  the  Russian  Government, 
(mgst  his  most  successful  works  may  be  named 
JPaskiewitsch  monument  at  Warsaw,  and  some 
tps  at  the  Peterhof. 

vitzerland. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
Swiss  Architectural  Society  has  been  held  at 
>e.  Professor  Auer  read  a paper  on  his  new 
ses  of  Parliament,  which  have  been  illustrated 

ie  Builder. The  new  William  Tell  monu- 

t at  Altdorf  has  been  unveiled.  The  sculptor  is 

Kissling. The  proposed  bridge  at  Berne, 

[design  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
petition , will  now  be  carried  out.  The  central 

of  the  bridge  will  measure  about  350  ft. 

ig  to  the  constant  increase  of  tourist  traffic  at 
me  a new  central  railway  station  has  been 
inenced. 


Granite  Exports  from  Arerdeen  to 
the  United  States. — During  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1895,  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
granite  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  declared  to 
the  consular  agent  at  Aberdeen,  was  291,732 '42 
dols.  as  against  306, 904^70  dols.  for  the  previous 
year.  More  than  the  whole  of  the  decrease  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fall  in  the  last  quarter  of  1894, 
when  trade  was  very  dull.  A protracted  snowstorm 
checked  work  in  the  first  quarter  cf  1895, 
which,  however,  showed  a slight  rise  over  the 
first  quarter  of  1894.  For  the  second  quarters 
of  1895  and  1894  the  figures  were  respectively 
87, 225 '14  dols.  and  77,362  dols.  ; and  for  the 
third  quarters  8o,034-i8  dols.  and  74,076'98 
dols.,  and  this  improvement  promises  to  continue. 
The  exports  include  a considerable  number  of  fine 
polished  columns,  principally  for  buildings  in  New 
York,  in  Peterhead  (red)  granite.  Most  ot  the  larger 
monuments  are  also  in  Peterhead  granite,  and  there 
has  been  a greater  demand  for  Hill  o'  Fare  (dark 
red)  granite  than  the  quarries  there  could  supply. 
The  American  fancy  in  red  granites  has  accordingly 
run  a good  deal  on  several  varieties  of  Scandinavian 
stone.  This  taste  is  expected  to  change  sooner  or 
later.  Certain  grey  varieties  from  Scandinavia  and 
Russia  have  also  been  introduced,  as  well  as  a good 
few  Scandinavian  ‘ ‘ labradorites. " Altogether,  about 
fifty  varieties  of  granites  are  now  used  in  the  monu- 
mental works  in  Aberdeen — about  one-half  being 
British  and  Irish  and  the  other  half  Continental. 
American  granite  has  very  rarely  figured  in  these 
works  ; but  Messrs.  J.  Whitehead  & Sons  have 
in  hand  an  elaborately-carved  monumental  cross  in 
Westerly  (Rhode  Island)  granite  (grey),  and  Messrs. 
A.  Macdonald  & Co.,  Limited,  have  imported  a 
parcel  of  real  labradorite. 

Cathedral  Surveyorship.— We  are  informed 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester  have 
appointed  Mr.  J.  B.  Colson  to  the  post  of  Architec- 
tural Surveyor  of  the  cathedral  and  other  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Chapter.  Mr.  Colson  has  for 
some  years  past  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office 
as  deputy  for  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  John  Colson. 

Partnership. — Mr.  Edmund  Law,  architect,  and 
County  Surveyor,  Northampton,  has  taken  into 
partnership  his  head  assistant,  Mr.  Sidney  F. 
Harris.  The  practice  will  now  be  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  “ Law  & Harris,  Architects  and  Surveyors, " 
Northampton. 

Demolition  of  the  "Queen's  Head"  Inn, 
Southwark. — We  learn  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  pull  down  this  famous  old  hostelry.  At  one  time 
a mansion,  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  Poyntings, 
one  of  whom  was  sword-bearer  to  Jack  Cade. 
Henry  VIII.  turned  it  into  a store  for  the  artillery 
and  harness  made  by  his  armourers  in  Southwark, 
and  it  subsequently  was  used  as  a hostelry  for 
coaching  purposes. 

Distribution  of  Prizes,  King's  College, 
London. — On  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of 
prizes  at  King's  College,  on  the  4th  inst..  by  the 
Master  of  the  Carpenters'  Company,  Professor 
Banister  Fletcher  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
building  construction  lectures  and  classes,  of  the 
architectural  studio  in  the  college,  and  of  the  wood- 
carving classes.  He  reported  continued  progress, 
and  believed  that  the  exhibition  of  some  of  the 
drawings  shown  that  night  would  convince  those 
present  that  the  work  done  by  the  students  was  of  a 
very  thorough  character.  The  total  number  of  students 
in  those  classes  was  75,  an  increase  of  33  over  the  pre- 
ceding year ; 42 attended  his  lectures,  42 constructional 
drawing,  39  quantities,  and  12  the  architectural 
studio,  some  students,  therefore,  attending  more 
than  one  class  or  series  of  lectures.  The  attendances 
at  the  wood-carving  classes  were — day  classes,  20 ; 
evening  classes,  21,  which  also  showed  marked 
improvement.  Professor  Fletcher  mentioned  that 
the  number  of  drawings  prepared  in  the  construc- 
tional-drawing classes  was  273.  The  prizes,  medals, 
and  scholarships  about  to  be  distributed  wo  uld 
indicate  some  considerable  exertion  amongst  the 
students,  as  also  would  the  exhibition  of  the 
students'  work  in  wood-carving.  The  whole  of  this 
was  enabled  to  be  accomplished  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Carpenters'  Company,  which  annually 
endowed  the  classes  and  gave  prizes.  The 
remainder  of  the  expenses  on  the  wood-carving 
classes,  not  covered  by  that  endowment,  was 
generously  found  by  the  late  Master,  Mr.  Henry 
Harben  ; no  portion  of  the  expenditure  fell  upon  the 
ratepayers.  There  was  in  that  college  a splendid 
free  technical  museum  and  library  for  the  youths  to 
avail  themselves  of. 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Smith. — A correspondent 
asks  us  to  add  to  the  list  of  important  works  in  con- 
nexion with  which  Mr.  Smith  was  engaged,  the 
South  Middlesex  Asylum  (“  Claybpry  Asylum  "),  at 
Woodford,  for  the  London  County  Council,  the 
total  cost  of  which  amounted  to  about  425,000/. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Addresses.— We 
have  received  the  No.  3 Supplement  of  Sell's 
“ Directory  of  Registered  Telegraphic  Addresses" 
for  the  year,  which  corrects  the  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Post  Office  during  the  last  three  months. 

All  further  corrections,  with  those  already  made, 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  volume  for  1896. 

Joiners’ Strike,  Swansea. — The  Western  Mail 
says  that  the  Swansea  master  builders  on  Monday, 

| the  7th  inst.,  met  a deputation  of  the  carpenters  and 


joiners  who  have  been  on  strike  for  fourteen  weeks 
for  an  advance  of  a halfpenny  per  hour  and  a re- 
arrangement of  the  working  hours.  After  a pro- 
tracted sitting  the  men  agreed  to  resume  work  at  the 
old  rate  of  wages,  8d.  per  hour  for  a week  of  fifty- 
four  hours. 


LEGAL. 

ALLEGED  INTERFERENCE  WITH  ACCESS 
OF  LIGHT. 

The  case  of  Hawkins  v.  The  Oxford  (Limited), 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  sitting  as  Vacation 
Judge  in  the  Chancery  Division, on  Tuesdav  last,  the 
8th  inst.,  it  being  a motion  made  ex  parte  to  restrain 
the  defendants  till  next  motion  day  from  proceeding 
with  the  erection  of  a building  at  the  rear  of  the 
Oxford  Music  Hall  in  Oxford-street,  &c.,  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  access  of  light  to  the  premises 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff.  The  learned  counsel  who 
appeared  in  support  of  the  application,  said  that  on 
the  2nd  inst.  the  defendants  wrote  that  it  was  not 
intended  at  present  to  go  on  with  the  work,  though 
they  did  not  admit  the  right  claimed  by  the  plaintiff. 
However,  on  Saturday  at  one  o'clock  the  defendants 
proceeded  with  the  building,  and  the  work  went  on 
all  day  on  Sunday. 

His  Lordship  granted  an  interim  injunction  ex- 
tending over  Tuesday  next,  with  leave  to  serve  a 
notice  of  motion  for  that  day,  the  plaintiff  entering 
into  the  usual  undertaking  to  be  answerable  in 
damages. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  it. 

Architectural  Association. — First  ordinary  meeting  ; 
President's  opening  address.  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  12. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Opening  of  new 
rooms,  187,  Pitt-street.  3 to  5 p.m. 

Monday,  October  14. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association.— Paper  by  Mr.  R. Wheeler. 
Carpenters  Hall.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  15. 

Glasgoio  Architectural  Association.— Lecture  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  Stark,  Hon.  President.  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  Newsholme  on  “ The  Nature  of  Nuisances."  8 p.m. 
Wednesday,  October  16. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). 
—Inspection  of  disinfecting  station,  St.  Pancras.  ’ 2 D.m. 
(Number  limited.) 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution.— 
Quarterly  meeting  of  members.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  17. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— V isit  to  Messrs. 
Caird  & Rayner's  works,  Commercial-road.  6.30  p.m. 
Friday,  October  18. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Professor  Bostock  on  “ Trade  Nuisances."  8 p.m. 
Saturday,  October  19. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Inspection  of  Harrison  & Barber's  Knacker  Yard.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

20,736. — Kilns:  J.  Stein.—  Relates  to  kilns  for  firing 
bricks,  pottery,  and  the  like,  and  deals  with  methods  for 
utilising  the  heated  gases  from  the  kiln  in  which  they  are 
generated,  for  drying  the  articles  in  one  or  more  other 
kilns,  for  this  purpose  a number  of  kilns  are  arranged  in 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  communicate  from  one  to 
another  by  fines  or  passages  underneath,  leading  from  a 
series  of  holes  in  the  fioor  of  each  kiln.  There  is  also  a 
main  underground  flue,  in  connexion  with  the  under-flues 
of  the  several  kilns,  and  an  overhead  flue  ; both  of  these 
communicate  with  a chimney.  Dampers  are  provided  for 
controlling  the  action  of  the  combined  system. 

20,782.— Roofing-tiles  : G.  Schulze.— Deals  with  im- 
proved roofing-tiles  and  apparatus  for  manufacturing  same. 
A tile  is  made  with  a conical-shaped  projecting  nose  at  its 
bottom  side,  and  grips  beneath  two  adjacent  tiles.  Recesses 
are  also  formed  on  all  the  meeting  faces  of  the  tiles.  A 
machine  for  producing  the  above  is  also  described  and 
claimed. 

20,869.— Fireproof  Doors:  G.  Bosuman.— Consists  of 
a door  formed  of  a layer  _ of  boards,  arranged  on  each  side 
of  a frame,  with  the  grain  running  in  different  directions, 
and  also  covered  with  tinned  metal  sheets.  Between  the 
said  layers  of  boards  a core  of  slag  wool  or  other  non- 
combustible material  is  interposed. 

25, oar.— Hot-Water  Apparatus  : .S'.  Naylor. — A 
kitchen-boiler  or  other  water  heater  for  domestic  purposes 
consists  of  a rectangular  cast-iron  block  having  a water 
space  or  passage  cored  out  of  its  interior  and  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  fireplace. 

7,284. —Walls  : K.  Siehold. — Deals  with  facings  for 
walls  and  other  structures  wherein  the  facers  are  connected 
by  grooves  and  tongues,  either  with  the  backing,  or  with 
each  other,  or  both. 

13,628.— Water-Closets  : J.  Barrett.-  Pertains  to 
improvements  in  water-closet  fittings  to  facilitate  the 
adjustment  of,  and  access  to,  different  parts.  The  seat  is 
made  removable  and  provided  with  an  improved  hinged 
connexion,  whilst  simple  and  effective  means  for  connecting 
the  water-supply  pipe  with  the  bowl,  and  several  other 
novel  alterations,  are  enumerated. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
September  23.— 17,675,  E.  Becker,  Scaffold  Bracket.— 
17,678,  B.  Rhodes,  Water  Storage  Cistern.— 17,680,  S. 
Chantrill,  Water-closets,  &c.— 17,7^1,  C.  Hofmann,  Stoves. 
—17-755.  H.  Woodford,  Plane  Irons  and  other  Edge 
Tools. 

September  24.-17,776,  T.  and  A.  Houghton,  Windows 
and  Sliding  Sashes  —17,787,  F.  Keep,  Gates.— 17, 8c 7, 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


COMPETITION. 


CONTRACTS — Co  ntinued. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised.  \ Premiums. 


| Designs 
delivered. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


‘Electric  Lighting  ., 


a Vestry  ....  I 501.301.  and  IS Dec.  12 


CONTRACTS. 


Fifteen  Houses.  Pentre  Rhondda.  Glam. . . 
Shops  and  Houses,  Trongate  and  King- 

street  

•Alterations  to  Lodge.  Finsbury  Park  ..  . 

Sewerage  Works.  Den  wick-lane  

•Putting  Down  Corehole  with  Diamond 

D-Tll  

Waterworks.  Roserea.  Ireland  

Enlarging  Dubbs  Beck  Reservoir  . . . 


Bacou-curing  Factory,  Long-a' 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Architect.  Surveyor, 


Masonic  Buildings,  West  Regent-street. 

Glasgow  

•Chimney  Stalk. 

Two  Houses.  Station-road.  Filey.  Yorks. 

Mortuary  and  Chapel..  

O dices.  The  Parade.  Neath  

Pipe  Sewer.  Lichfleld-road 


House.  Belmont  Estate.  Hereford 

•Making-up  Roads , 

• Erection  of  Sorting  Office.  Sydenham  . 
•New  Premises,  Darlington 


R.  Mitchell  


•Broken  Granite. . ... - - 

Chepstow  and  Cleehill  Stone 
Sewerage  Works.  Each  ill  road 
Additions  to  Workhouse  . .. 

81  x Cottages.  South  Peiaw.  n 

le-8treet  . . . ... 

Flagging.  Channelling.  Sc • 

Storeroom.  Sc.  Heathcote  Hospital  

Eight  Almshouses.  s<-  Neatli  ....  • 

Eleven  Cottages,  Whalley  Old-road. 

•Alterations  and  Additions  to  Wurkhoi 


Masonic  Hall  Co.  ....  J.  L.  Cowan  . . 
Klinburgli  and  Leith 
Gas  Couunrs 

G.  H.  Smith o.  Dyer  ....  

Yard  ley  Burial  Board  A.  U.  Hamblin  

T Williams  Lambert  S Rees 

Brow  oh  HU  (Staffs: 

U.D.C  -••  - 

East  Ham  I'  D C 
ftroud  l'. D C. 

Rishten  . Lancs)  U.D.C. 

Farnhain  U 


J.  H.  Shaw  . 
— Savage  . . . 
Official 


S.  Stnpley  Oct.  16 


N.  E.  Ry.  Co - 1 

Birkenhead  Corp.  ...  ' 

Warwick  Joint  Hos- 
pital Board 


•Roadmaking  and  Sewers  Work  . . . 
Additions.  Sc.  to  Hospital, 

Yarmouth  

Iron  Girder  Bridge  

Road  Construction.  Sewers,  Sc.  ... 


rvolr.  S 


’Alterations  and  Additions  to  Workhouse 
Church  Building  Work.  Aboyne,  Aberdeeu 

Hospital.  Inverurie,  NB...  

• Intermediate  School.  Whitland | 

Business  Premises.  Terrace  road.  Aberyst 
with 

Labourers'  Cottages 

•Goods  Shed.  Northampton  

Hewer.  Padbury.  Sc 

Additions  to  Workhouse  

Two  Blocks  Peorl  detached  House*.  Light* 

cliffc.  Halifax  - - 

Additions  to  School.  Olasson.  Lancaster.. 

....  .-I-,  - " " 

p0|itP  station.  Higher  luce,  near  Wigan.. 

Pulling-down  Houses,  Hampstead 

Conduit.  Willlngtou  


.....  L'ewellyn 1 

Daisyfleld  Indus.  Bees' 

Bromyard  Union  .... 


•Construction  of . - 

Technical  School  Buildings.  Bradford- 

Avon,  Wilts 

Roads  and  Diainage,  Shirley.  South- 
ampton   

Five  CottageB,  Hunstanton 

•New  School  Buildings,  Sc 

Laboratory  Buildings.  Magnus  Grammar 
School.  Newark-ou-Trent  ....  ....... 

Additions  to  Schoola,  near  Atheratone, 

Staffordshire  

House  and  Shop,  The  Grove,  llkley 


By  whom  Required. 


Glasgow  Impt  .Trustees 
LondonCountyCouncil 

vick  U.D.C 


Lanham  Bros.,  Ltd. 


Wood  Green  U.D.C.  .. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works 
N.  of  E. School  Furnish-j 

ing  Co.,  Ltd 

Han  well  U.D.C 


Luton  T.C.  ■ 

Rugby  Freehold  Land 

Society  

Merthyr  Tydfil  U.D.C. 


J.  Rees  

Official  

do. 

G.  Bell  

W.  H.  Radford  

Ryan  & Hickson 

Newton  & Sou 

R.  Walker  

Bailey.  Denton  & Co. 

C.  J.  Gunyon  

Official  

G.  G.  Hoskins 

S.  games  

Bottle  & Olley 


Officii 


Committee  

Hants  Lands  Building 

Society  

Mr.  Winlove  

Staines  School  Board 


T.  B.  Silcock  . 


Nov.i; 

No  da' 


J.  B.  Thornley 

G.  Coutts  ......... 

Griffiths  A Jones  .... 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Cork  Union 

MHO.  

Buckingham  R.D.C... 

• 


Newl 


& Cheatle  . 


•Slop  Vans  and  Horse  Brooi 
•Iron  Gates  and  Railings... 
•Barging-away  of  F.arth  ... 

Sewering  (1.417  yds.).  Ac.  . 


Met.  Asylums  Board.. 

1 ancaahlre  C.C 

Met.  Asylums  Board.. 
Burton  - upon  - Trent 


J.  F.  Walsh 

Jos  Parkinson  

T.  W.  Aldwlnckle  ~ .. 
Littler  A 8011 
Se.nniDgton  A Go w. . . 


Oct.  19 
do. 

Oct.  ' 21 


. Bermondsey  Vestry  . 


do. 


Lomax  A Lomax . . 




Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

tions 

be 

•Surveyor  

2001  - 

Hollxin,  Union  

31.  3s.  per  week  

•Clerk  of  tbe  Works 

Lancashire  Asylums 
Board  

31  weekly  

Oct. 

•Clerk  in  Accountants'  Office  

•Assistant  Engineer 

•Builders'  Foreman  

•Samtarv  Inspectors  («)  

•Farm  Manager  

Lambeth  Nestry 

Belfast  Corp 

Battersea  Vestry 

Hacklier  Vestry 

Cambridge  Corp 

3U0f 

3*.  3s.  weekly  

1044.  each  

130 . 4c 

d- 

NoV 

Nov 

No 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competition , P 


xviii.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  Sf  viii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvi.,  xvii.,  4'  xviK 


A.  Biickel,  Apparatus  for  Bending  Pipes.  17,853^  W.  I «f*^henly  ' House/’'  Ongar,  Essex,  and  two 


Youuen,  uirccaa  **”i'r  • 1 , 

Double  Knuckled  Hinges, 

Casements  and  Doors.— 17-856,  Th°mp-- 
Drying  and  Keeping  Dry  Damp  Walls,  Kc. 

September  25.  " T nra11 

Trap. — i7<894i 

-J  0 — -I7,095*  -- 

Facilitate  Cleaning.— 17,900, 


Morris,  Son  Peard  (at  Taunton) : 

•37P-f 


eping  Dry  Damp  Walls,  &c.  . ^vptfmrer  ’jo  — Bv  St.  Quint  in  Son:  “Orchard 

r,"rEi tt 


Sash- 

windows  to  Facilitate  Cleaning.— 17.900,  Burnet, 

Laving  Drain  and  other  Pipes.  , — n„i,c 

September  26.-17,964.  w-  Horne  aPd  T‘  ’ 
Adapting  luminous  or  phosphorescent  tubes  to  bricks, 
ties!  concrete  blocks,  or  terra-cott.  ornamentsre-U.gK, 

A Roe  Chimney-pots  for  preventing  down-draught,  Kc. 

>8,069!  F.  Hooper,  Hnrge  extenston 
combination  ladder  and  steps.— r8, 097,  F.  Hall,  sasn 
wSdowS  -18,089.  W.  Lloyd,  Warming  Apparatus  for 

Glaring  Her, 1. 

securing  cupboard  doors —18,173,  R-  InU  and  R.  Jo  , 
Window.— 18,179,  E.  Tatler,  Pavement. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

13  200  J.  Smith,  Ventilation  of  Sewers,  Road  Gulleys, 
&c— J6.3I2,  J.  Ross  and  A.  Heiron,  Paint,  &C— 16,337, 
R.  Harrison,  Securing  Chimney-pots  to 
H6rard,  Artificial  Mosaic.— 17, >54.  T-  Dowme,  Window 

sashes.  COMPLeTE  specifications  accepted. 

(1 Open  to  Opposition/or  Two  Months.) 

„ 06, , J.  Boeddinghaus,  fixing  Scretrs  to  Stones  or 
Walk— 2.116,  E.  Pearson,  Chimney  Cowl.— 24^00  E. 
Brunlnghoorn,  Hand  Saws  and  other  Cutting  Tools.- 
7 218  T.  and  H.  Wilcox,  Window  Fasteners.— 14,259,  R* 
Freeman  and  T.  Rackliff,  Moulding  Presses  for  Bricks, 


„ High-st. 
on : 6,  Tern 
r.  no/., 


28/.,  36o(.  , e»t*  *-**— — = . J 

200/.— Bv  Hancock,  He  nicy.  Slade 

Barnes,  c.,  r.  25 400/.— By  C.  Saunders  & S, 
pleton-place,  Kensington,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  1; 

' [Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground -rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  l.g. 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent . r.  for 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  tor  leasehold  , e 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  , sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent , 
yd.  for  yard,  -?:c. 


TENDERS. 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  hea 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reac 
not  later  than  10  a. m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  c: 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  namei 
' 'ress  of  the  sender.] 


ALNWICK.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  boundary! 
slaughterhouses,  &c.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Gel 
Wilson.  Town  Surveyor.  Council  Offices.  Green  Bat.  Aid 
Quantities  by  the  contractors:  — 

Masai  ry.  — ].  Whin  ham 

Joinery.—  H.  Archbold 

Stating.—)  Purdie 

Ptumhing  & Smith's  work  -J.  Young 
Painting.- J.  Percy 


. .4)226 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0  16/0/0 
Sequola.U.S.  ft 


&C. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  23.-By  P.  M.  Puckridge  (»t  Swindon): 

Upper  Slmlley  farm  and  two  cottages,  166  a nr  t|  jx, 

Wootton  Bassett,  Wilts.,  f.,  3,275/.— By  11  orsfold  &• 
Hayward  (at  Hampton):  “ Rivermead,  Belgrade-rd., 
Hampton,  Middlesex,  f..  r.  28/.,  300/.— By  H atton&P  Lee 
(at  Whitby):  "The  Station  Hotel,  Sleights,  Yorks.,  and 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut.  Italian..—  0/0/3 


[Si 


Total 


rveyor's  estimate  £400.] 
[All  of  Alnwick.] 


£33?, 


0/0/7 


(at  Whitby) 

o r 18  p.  f.,  r.  OOG,  i,uow.  , "j 

eleven  plots  of  building  and  allotment  lands,  6 

f 1 .182/.  ' a f.  cottage  and  enclosure  of  land,  3 a.  or.  1 
28s/. ; “ Lowdale  Hall,”  and  52  a.  2 r. .18  p.,  f.,  2>°25“ 
September  26. -By  Mabbett  Edge  (fit  Manchester)  . 
The  Upperwood  Estate,  Saddleworth,  Yorks.,  comprising 

3,3Septembek  28.— By  Churton,  Elphick  & Co.  (a*  Ches- 
ter)* Mostyn-road,  Greenfield.  Flint,  a f.  cottage  and  three 

^ of Vnd.300 /.;  “The  Crown  and  Anchor  public- 

house  and  three  cottages,  u.t.  28  rfttace’S  f r 

Basingwerk-road,  thirteen  houses  and  w°  cottages  l r. 
67/  12s.,  950'.  ; Mostyn-road,  a plot  of  building  land,  f., 
-'Alpha  Chppel,"  f„  r.  W 300.; 
buildings,  &c.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  5'*  ios.,  165/.  , Old  yuay 


Ash.  Canada  load  3/0/0  4/5/0 

Birch,  do.  ........  0/0/0  3/5/0 

Elm,  do 3/»5/o  S/°/° 

Fir.  Dantslc,  &c.  3/0/0  3/10/0 

Oak.  do b/'5/o  */<S/° 

Canada  6/5  0 »/iS/o 

Pine.  Canada  ted  0/0/0  0/0/c 

Do.  Yellow  ....  3/10/0  4/I3/< 
Lath.  Dantsic.  fath  4/10/0  S/'°/o 
St.  Petersburg..  S/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga. 

&c..  log 3/15/0  5/0/0 

Odessa,  crown 3/15/°  5/°/° 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  100  7/0/0  8/10/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd..  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0  8/0/0 

SL  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow...  9/10/0  la/o/o 
Do.  and  yellow  7/10/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  9/10/0 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

White  Sea 7/5/0  14/0/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  31/0/0  34/0/0 

Do.  do.  and 16/0/0  17/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd.  &c.  8/0/0  10/0/0 

Do.  Spruce.  1st. . 9/0/0  10/10/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  and 

and 6/10/0  7/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/0/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  5/0/0  ai/o/o 
Flooring  boards, 
sq..  1 In.  prep. 

,st. 0/9/6  0/14/6 

Do.  and 0/6/6  0/11/6 


a/7/6}  o/o/o 


METALS. 

Iron — Pig.  In  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar.  Welsh,  In 

London 5/i*/6  S/‘5/o 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5 /»/«  5/5/o 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  50/13/0  So/’S/o 
Best  selected  ..  51/0/051,15/0 

Sheets,  strong..  57/°/°  °l°l° 

Chili  bars 46/13/6  46/17/6 

YELLOwM'TALlto/0/4  9-16  0/0/4} 
L E A D-Plg. 

Spanish  ....ton 
English  com. 

brands  

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  . . ia/0/0 

Pipe  ia/10/0 

; I N C — English 

Vieille  " Mon- 
tagne i8/is'o  0/0/0 

...  re I ..  h r/n  r ~ ~ 


Other  qualities— 
Cedar.  Cuba.. ft. 
Honduras,  &C. 

Cuba 


St. 


0/7/6 

/4) 

/4i 

6 


Mexican  til 
T obasco  do.  «lo. 
Honduras  do.  . . 
Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia 

Satin.  SL  Do- 


11/3/9 


0/0/0 
18/5/0  18/10/0 


BOLTON  (Lancs.).— For  the  execution  of  sewerage  work: 
street.  Manchester-road.  for  the  Westhoughton  Ui 
Council.  Mr.  Thomas  Partington.  Surveyor,  - '' 

Westhoughton.  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor  • 

J.  Hope  £1,004 


, Church: 


. J.  Cowburn. 
Hindley  (accepted)  £73 
G.  Baker  70 


BURGESS  HILL  (Sussex).— For  addition  to  school  bul 
(East  District  Board  Schools),  for  the  Clayton  and  Keymer< 
School  Board.  Messrs.  Loader  & Long,  architects,  54,  Old  !< 
Brighton ....  — . 

J.  J.  G.  Saunders £785  w-  Taylor...  

Brown  & Sons  777  Oram  & Son.  Burgess  Hu 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Depac 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  a house,  stables,  office 
Fanny-sticet.  Cathays.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr  W.  Harpui 
Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Cardiff, 

Engineer  — 

j ones  .v  Maddten.. £3.073 


Quantities  : 

£=.6S- 


TIN— Straits.... ~ 65/15/0  66/5/0 

Australian 67/0/0  67/10/0 

English  Ingots.  69/0/0  69/10/0 


o/°/o 


</%  /6 

/Is  /si 

1/0(0  15/0/c 
th/a  16/0/c 


OILS. 

Linseed ton  30/2/6 

CocoanuL  Cochin  24/0/0 
Do.  Ceylon  .....  33/0/0 

Palm.  Lagos  ....  23/10/0 
Rapeseed,  English 

pale 22/5/0  22/15  0 

Do.  brown  20/15/0  21/5/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/5/0  17/15/0 

Oleine 19/10/0  20/10/0 

Lubricating.  U.S.  5/6/0  °'~'~ 

Do.  black 4/9/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  o,'i9'6 
Archangel......  0/15 'o 


U.  J.  Davies  

Lattey  St  Co.  . . . 

F.  Ashley 

J.  Gibson 

Symonds  At  Co.., 

G.  Griffiths 

Turner  & Sons  . 


I Rees  & Thomas. . 

W.  Thomas  & Co. 
i.989  6 qlCadwallader  & 

- rew*  ■ *~  1 Hockridge ? S'- 

| F.  Robbins  3.5 ; 

IE.  R.  Ivans  Bros.  ..  2.4 

D.  Davies  a.< 

)-  Allen* 2.3' 


2.867  is  1 


2.659  li 


• Accepted. 


CARMARTHEN.  — For  the  erection  of  school  bi 
Pentrepoth.  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Gecrge  Morgan 
architects.  Carmarthen  : — 

D.  Jenkins £6.coo  | W.  Davies.. 

- " — 5 353|T.  & J.  I 

• Accepted. 


Evan  Eva 


. Brown.  Llanelly 


CARSHALTON  (Surrey). —For  alterations  and  addi- 
" The  Cricketers  " Inn.  for  Messrs.  Page  & Overton.  Ltd. 
Broad,  architect.  3,  High-street,  Croydon.  Quantities  by  tl 

E.CJ.  Bumand £505  1 Hanscomb  & Smith  ... 

A.  Bullock  494  o.  Burrage. 

W.  Smith  & Son  475  k.  P.  Bulled  & Co.  . . . 

D.  W.  Barker 47°  I S.  J.  Evans,  CarshaltonV 


• Accepted. 
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iLTENHA M.— For  th^  construction  of  filter  - lieds.  &c 
eswell,  for  the  Corporation  Mr.  Joseph  Hall.  C.E..  Borou; 
/or,  Municipal  Offices,  Cheltenham  : — 
lrette  & Co.  .. ,£5.800  oil  Collins  A:  Godtrey. 

hem  it  Son 2,94;  o | Tewkesbury*  £2,741  1 

• Accepted. 


4PT0N  GIFFORD  (Devon) —Accepted  for  the  supply  of 
tetal,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  H.  Wortn,  Sur- 
42,  George-street,  Plymouth  : — 

s.  d. 

evon  & Cornwall  Stone  Co 5 2 per  ton. 

ty liter  A:  Davy 4 9 

[Both  of  Plymouth  ] 


LONDON  —Accepted  for  stru'tural  alterations,  new  granite 
fronr  and  tittirgj,  237.  hi  ichley-road,  for  Mr.  H.  G.  Randall  : — 

W.  Sumner  Sc  Lo  , Ltd £1,850 


LONDON.  — Accepted  for  fittings.  Ate.,  259.  Finch’.ey-road,  for 
Mr.  T.  F.  Appleyard  : — 

W.  Sumner  Sc  Co  , Ltd £593 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  the  construction  of  dairy,  West  Hamp- 
stead-mews.  for  Messrs.  Welford  Sc  Sons,  Ltd.  Mr.  A.  T.  Webb, 
architect  :— 

W.  Sumner  Sc  Co..  Ltd. £1 73 


IK.— For  carved  limestone  pinnacles,  Church  of  the  Holy 
y.  for  the  Capuchin  Community,  Cork.  Mr.  D.  J.  Coakiey. 
act,  r,  Charlotte  Quay,  Cork 

• is £ro  | Denis  0'Callaghan(accepted)^3co 

[Both  of  Cork.] 


LONDON.— For  structural  alterations  and  fittings.  221.  Regent- 
re*!,  for  Messrs.  Goss.  Ltd.  Mr.  T.  Gibbs  Thomas,  architect  : — 

>ge  £2  807  | W.  Sumner  & Co.,  Ltd.  ..£2.297 

Maw,  San,  & Thompson..  2,658  Powditch  At  Co 2.210 

Drew  & Cadman  a, 440  | Allard  & Co 1,880 


RTFORD  —For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Wilmington, 
te  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  Harston,  C.E.,  High-street. 


es  Sc  Brooicson 


£.«57t 

*•43° 


1.380 

‘•375 


o o I T.  J.  Barden 
7 11  J.  Lonsdale 
o 0 W.  Meats  . . 
o o | R.  A.  Lowe 


IEMONT  (Cheshire)  —For  paving  and  completing  coal  bays 
s-works,  Poulton-cum-Seacombe.  Wallasey,  (or  the  Urban 
:t  Council.  Mr.  J.  H.  Crowther,  Engineer,  Gas  and  Water 
5,  Great  Float,  near  Birkenhead 

iker  & Co.,  Liverpool £t.47t  7 6 


LIXSTOWE  — For  the  erection  of  a house.  Barton-road,  for 
Cobbold.  Mr.  J.  S.  Carder,  architect,  Wimboume  House, 

ted.  Thurman  Walton  £465 


LKESTONE.— For  the  supply  of  520  tons  broken  granite  and 
road  materia's.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  John  White, 
igh  Engineer,  Folkestone  : - 


A:  J.  Fennings  10 

m uerfeld  9 I 

wlem  At  Co 9 ! 

F.  Manuelle 9 

• Maitre.  Braye-road, 


3 500  yds. 

r su^o.  York 

Flagging. 
Per  yd 

L.  Sommerfeld  6 4 

| J.  Farrar  & Sons,  Ltd.  ..  63 

I W.  Griffiths  6 2 

I Win.  Horsfall  Vint  6 1 

| Cooper  Bros 5 9 

' * & F.  Manuelle,  Lon- 


don* 


S 7l 


EAT  YARMOUTH. — For  the  erection  of  a tavern.  South 


£1.480  I R.  F.astoe  

1.475  I T.  Grimble  

1 22j  I W.  Cork  

i.2i2  G.  W Beech* 

1.209  I * Accepted. 

(All  ol  Great  Yarmouth  ] 


■ STINGS. — For  the  supply'  of  road  materials  (road  metal.  See.), 
e Rural  District  Council.  Messrs.  Jeffery  & Skiller,  Architects, 

ijward  Gutsell,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea res.  6d.  per  yard. 


Iron  Co 8 3 

rimley  Sc  Son  8 1 

rather  7 oj 

;erworth  Iron  Co....  6 ij 


W.  S.  White  Si  Co 5 to] 

Butterley  Iron  Co.,  Butter- 
ley  (accepted) 5 7 


1RNCASTLE  (Lines.).— Accepted  for  the  supply  of  materials 
instruction  of  footpaths,  Mareham-le-Fen,  for  the  Rural 
ict  Council  :— 

Itkin  & Thorpe,  Mareham-le-Fen  £196  4 3 


)RSELL  (Surrey)  —For  the  erection  of  a residence  for  Mrs. 
s.  Mr.  Robert  Clamp,  architect.  The  Retreat,  Woking  :— 

:tt  & Hammond £1.868  I James  Harris  & Son, 

Sims 1.8:4  Woking  (accepted)  £1.687 

May 1,743  | 


iVESHAM  (Suffolk). -Fo 
he  School  Board.  Mr.  J 
Ipswich  — 

a,d £4.299  I West  £3  740 

jr  . ...  3.995  Grimwood.  Sudbury*  ....  3715 

'K  Sc  Coe — 3.025  CouLon  & Lofts  t 3.6.0 


• Accepted. 


t Withdrawn. 


IVENH  AM.—  For  the  erection  of  a cemetery-chapel.  Mr.  J.  S. 
er,  architect,  Wimboume  House,  Ipswich 

Castle -.£194  I Death,  Bildeston* £185 

• Accepted. 


ilCESTER. 

;ht  Sc  Co 

itities  by  the  architect  : — 
:Urllie. £777  0 


J.  Mason  & Sons £655 

J.  N.  Hill 65?  1 

J.  H.  Clayton* 610 

- accepted. 

[All  of  Leicester  ] 


LONDON  — Accepted  for  fittings,  235,  Finchley-road,  for  Messrs. 
Weliens  & Co.  : — 

W.  Sumner  & Co.,  Ltd. £175 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  alterations  and  shop  fittings,  179, 
Regent-street,  for  the  Arctic  Light  Co.  : — 

W.  Sumner  Sc  Co.,  Ltd £230 


LONDON. — For  making-up  Seymour-road  (1st  section),  for  the 
Hornsey  Urban  District  Council  :— 

James  Bloomfield  .. .£1.111  15  9 I Thomas  Adams, 

William  Griffiths i.toi  19  6 Wood-green* £1,021  4 4 

F.  A.  Jackson  & Son  x.072  o o|  ‘Accepted. 


LONDON.- For  t 
Fawnbrake-avenue.  Heme  Hid,  for  Mr.  R.  A.  Sanders.  Mr. 
■ard  1!.  Ellis,  architect  : — 

A Forcer  £t  7C0  I I.  Ac  C.  Rowyer  £1.675 

J.  Hain  1.675  I W.  D.  Palmer 1.591 


LONDON. -For 
Hill,  for  Mr.  R.  A 

W.  Downs 

W.  D.  Palmer 


the  erection  of  house  in  Sunray-avenue,  Heme 
Sanders.  Mr.  Edward  B.  Ellis,  architect  :— 
£2.478  | A.  Porter  £1.890 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  7,  Kensington  High-street,  W.,  for 
Messrs.  Eiank  Giles  & Co.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect, 
52,  Cannon-street,  fc  C. ; — 

Leslie  Sc  Co £*.935  I R.  E.  Williams  Sc  Sons. . . .£2,500 

Knight  2,875  I Gaze  2,495 

Ward  Sc  Lainble 2.743  1 C.  Wall  2,395 

Stimpson  Sc  Co 2,650  Scharien  Sc  Co.  (accepted)  2,348 

Maitin,  Wells,  & Co 2,6.0  | 


LONDON.— For  enlarging  the  dining-hall  and  rebuilding  kitchen 
at  the  Kensington  Infirmary,  for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Mary  Abbot's. 
Kensington.  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  architect,  1,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster : — 

Ballard  £3.495  I R-  E.  Williams  Sc  Sons, 

Ryan  Bros 3-393  Battersea  (accepted) . . . .£2,470 

W.  Wallis 2,987  T.  White  Sc  Son 2,420 

I W.  Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd...  2,395 
(Architect's  estimate,  £2,500.] 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  five  vi'las  Nonnanton- 
road.  South  Lroydou,  lor  Mr.  J.  Kendall.  Messrs.  Horner  & Rioter, 
architects.  35,  Bucklersbury,  E..C.  :— 

E.  Prouc  £6  7*5 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a Methodist  Church  and  school 
at  Waverley  Park,  isunhead.  S.E.  Mr.  Kobt.  Clamp,  architect, 
Woking.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Webster  :• 

].  F..  M.  W ilcox  ....  £4.339  ' " ° 

” I.  Walker 


3-777  ' 


R.  Soper  3,9: 

Leaver  Sc  Sons  3.8- 

B.  W.  S.  Balaam . . 

C.  Robson  

T.  White  & Son  ...  3.700  1 

E.  Steer 36991 

• Accepted  si 


Lilly  Sc  Lilly £3  659  < 

Thompson  Sc 

Beveridge  3,569  1 
B.  W.  S.  Belam  ....  3400  t 
at  Co 3.400  t 

3397  ' 
3.337  « 


Josh.  Groo 
K.  A.  Lowi 


LONDON  —For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises.  East-road, 
City-road,  lor  Messrs.  Dottiidge  Bros.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ricnardsou, 
architect.  270,  Uxbridge-road,  Suephera's  Bush 

beer  & Gash £473  01  Todd  £42310 

Ivory  447  o Webkin  388  o 

Bateman 4*7  0 | 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a Town  Hall  and  Public  Offices 
for  ihe  Hammersmith  Vestry.  Mr.  J.  H.  Richardson,  architect, 
270,  Uxbndge-road,  W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Walter  Herring:— 

Credit  for 
old  materials. 

Scharein  & Co £27.271  £120 

Stunpsun  At  Co 26.01*  162 

Kilby  & Gaylord  25.861  — 

bhillitoe  25.750  100 

Chatteris 24.97s  85 

Hearing  Sc  Son  24.67s  — 

M inter  24.561  30 

Wallis 24  79S  2 .0 

Todd z 4.473  1 JO 

Gregory 24.477  120 

Foster  & Dicksee 24495  5-o 

Kearley  23956  — 

Wimpey  At  Co.,  Hammersmith* 24246  333 

Adamson  At  Son  24.166  275 

Lily  & Lily 23  887  — 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  a galvanised  corrugated  iron 
building,  Crawford-street,  Canning  Town,  for  the  West  Ham  Town 
Council.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall, 
Stratford,  E : — 

W.  Harbrow  £283  o I J.  B.  Hollom  At  Co.  . .£198  o o 

Constructional  Iron  W.  Glover  Sc  Sons. . ..  188  o o 

Works  Co 281  o o | John  Lysaght 169  o o 

Humohreys,  Ltd 237  o o j Croggon  & Co 167  13  o 

W.  Jones  & Sons  .. ..  210  6 9 Blackwall  Iron  Co., 

W.  Whitford  At  Co.  ..  19810  o|  Blackwall*  16310  o 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  committee-room,  for  the  Guardians 
of  Bethnal  Green.  Mr.  G.  E.  Holman,  architect  : — 

Young  At  Son  £520  ! I White  Sc  Son  £230 

S.  H.  Craig  273  | Holland  A:  Hookei*  204  ! 

• Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  Workhouse  of  St.  George's-in-the- 
East.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son.  At  Aldwinckle,  architects  : — 

Holland  At  Hooker £157  0 I Darby  £84  o 

Benton 155  10  Vigor  80  o 

Sparkes  97  o H.  Wall  (accepted) 73  o 


LONDON.— For  reinstating  premises  after  fire  in  Upper  Russell 
street,  Bermondsey.  Messrs.  Bames-Williams,  Ford,  Ac  Griffin, 
architects,  St.  Thomas'  Chambers.  London  Bridge  :— 

W.  Sc  H.  Castle £880  I Chalkley  (accepted) £761 

B.  Wells  778 1 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  ten  shops  and  fifteen  residences 
in  flats  at  Chepstow-place,  Bayswater.  Mr.  E.  J.  Stubbs,  arebi- 

Howell  J.  Williams £31.250  I Perry  Ai  Co £28,989 

Boyce  3 -.890  Allen 28,665 

h.  Lawrence  & Son 30.450  | 


LUTON  (Beds  ).— For  paving.  Arc..  Artliur-s'reet,  Bolton-road, 
and  others,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  A.  J.  L Evans.  Borough 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Luton.  Quantities  by  the  Borough  Sur- 
veyor:— 

Gloneerter-road. 

G Kingham £6:7  9 o I W.  C.  Haselgrove  . . . .£489  17  6 

Free  At  Sons  537  19  o Victoria  Stone  Co., 

T.  Adams 52811  8|  Kingsland-road*. . . . 468  8 o 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £614  19s  ] 

Bolton-road. 

G.  Kingham £661  4 0 I W.  C.  Haselgrove £527  15  6 

T.  Adams  583  8 3 Victoria  Stone  Co.. 

T.  Free  At  Sons 571  14  o|  Kingsland-road*....  5C8  12  2 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £657  3s.  8d.] 

A rthnr-street, 

G.  Kingham £566  o 2 | W.  C.  Haselgrove  ... .£520  6 6 

T.  Adams 537  6 2 Victoria  Stone  Co.*  ..  497  19  1 

T.  Free  & Sons 535  «5  ° I 

[Surveyor's  estimate.  £556  16s.  7a.] 

I '{’Per  North-street. 

G.  Kingham £339  4 6 I T.  Free  At  Sons £280  2 o 

T.  Adams 320  6 o | W.  C.  Haselgrove  • ..  24916  0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £291  16s.  6d.J 
• Accepted. 


MAIDENHEAD.— For  making  a new  road,  All  Saints'  Estate, 
for  Mr.  N.  C.  Thompson,  and  the  Maidenhead  Aitizans'  Dwellings 
Company,  Ltd.  Mr.  H.  D.  Tilly,  surveyor,  50,  High-street,  Maiden- 
head : — 

W.  Wadey  At  Co £159  o o I S.  Shaw  £97  7 

W.  Lee  At  Son 138  o o W.  Sandford 95  o o 

J.  Bailey  103  o o|R  Oliver,  Twy  ford  *. . 6813  o 

• Accepted. 


MANSFIELD  WOODHOUSE  (Notts.).— For  the  execution  of 
sewerage  works,  Portland-street,  fur  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  Frank  Cook,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Mansfield  Woodhouse 


J.  Ashley,  Mansfield  Woodhouse  (accepted) 9‘  l5 


MARKINCH  (Fifeshire).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a police 
station.  Mr.  D.  Henry,  architect,  church-square,  St.  Andrews:— 


Masonry.— D.  Nairn,  Ladybank  £416  9 o 

Joinery.—. A.  Smith,  Cupar 102  6 5 

Plumbing  — A.  Smith,  Cupar 39  19  6 

Slating. — T.  Davidson.  Maikinch 54  5 0 

Plastering.— Robb  At  McIntosh.  Markinch 26  3 3 

Cell-Sittings.— C.  Smith  At  Son,  Birmingham  27  3 o 


MAYFORD  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  two  pairs  of  cottages, 
for  Mr.  Joseph  Martyr.  Mr.  K.  Clamp,  architect.  Woking  : — 

G.  Allard  (accepted) £365  P«  pair- 


NORWICH.— For  the  erection  of  a 
for  the  Sisters  of  NOtre  Dame.  Mr. 

Beccles  :— 

F.  J.  Allen,  Beccles £‘-7‘5 


PELTON  (Durham). — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  fifteen 
houses,  near  Chester-le-Street.  Mr.  G.  A.  Kernch-Walker,  archi- 
tect, 33,  Westgate-road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  : — 

C.  Groves,  Chester-ie-Street £2,015 


PONTYMISTER  (M»n.|— For  the  erection  of  school  buUdings 
and  additions  to  the  present  schools,  for  the  Risca  School  Board. 
Mr.  G.  Rosser,  architect.  Victoria-buildings.  Abercarn.  Quantities 
bv  Mr.  k.  L.  Roberts.  Newbridge  — 

H.  David  & Sons  £3  239)  I-  C.  Newby  t £*  338 


m A;  Co. 

Williams  Sc  Thomas 

D.  C.  Jor.es  AtCo 

Watkin  Williams  

Hathorly  Sc  Carr 

J.  Edwards  

J.  Murks  At  Co 

• Accepted. 


£3  239  I E.  C.  Newby  t. 
05 > I J.  l-inton  . - . 

878  W.  K.  Pitt 

71  i | T.  Westacott  . 
09s  j A.  Richards. . . 


2.240 


■ A.  Kichar 
I j.  /’ntetiar 

| C.  F Mon 


■ntchard,  Pontymister  • 


SBURN  (Ireland).— Accepted  for  alterations.  Ate.,  to  work- 
*.  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  architect,  Board- 
J.  Workhouse.  Lisburn  .— 

lames  McNally,  Lisburn  £357  5 4 


-ANDYFODWG  (Wales).— For  additions  to  school  buildings, 
:ymod,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  Rees,  architect,  1’entre 
idda  :— 

l.  Gay  lard,  Bridgend £650 


JNDON — For  the  execution  of  wood-paving  works,  New 
s'r°ad.  Wandsworth  Bridge-road,  for  the  Fulham  Vestry. 

■ Bottenli,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Walham  Green,  S.W.  :— 

;lrrV £3.150  I S.  Hudson £2.936 

"'ipey  & Co 3.069  Improved  Wood  Paving 

5 * 3,045  I Company  2 


WANSTEAD.— For  making  up  sundry  roads  for  the  Urban  District  Council  :— 


1 Asylum-road. 

Dangan-road. 

Mornington-road. 

Wellington-road. 

Woodbine-place. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

W.  Gibbs  At  Co  . Ilford 

337  0 0 

231  15  0^ 

364  0 0 

124  16  0 

378  17  0 

182  19  9 

184  18  0 

362  15  6 

385  12  0 

385  0 0 

368  0 0 

228  0 0 

buiveyors  estimate 

130  0 0 

402  0 0 

240  0 0 

390  0 0 

Accepted. 
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SOUTHEND. — For  the  erection  of  a home  for  cripples,  for  the 
Council  of  the  Ragged  School  Union.  Mr.  G.  E.  Holman,  architect, 
6,  King’s  Bench  walk.  Inner  Temple.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  K. 
Ball,  118,  Holborn  : — 

E.  Lawrence  & Son .£3.878  I Whur  .£3.345 

McCormick  3.499  Darke  & Son  3,315 

Baker  & Wiseman 3,408  White  & Son  3,218 

T.  H.  Craig 3,436  | 

STOWMARKET  (Suffolk). — For  the  erection  of  a house  and 
shop,  Market-place,  for  the  Stowmarket  Charity  Trustees.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Bishop,  architect,  Stowmarket:— 

Kenney  .£2,847  I Andrews  & Murray, 

West  2,263  I Stowmarket  (accepted)  £1,913 


THAKEHAM  (Sussex).— For  the  supply  of  road-metal,  for  the 
Rural  District  Council  :— 

Cubic  Price  per 
Yards.  cubic  yd. 


Wm.  Hudson,  Brighton  .. 


R.  Lillywhite,  Cootham,  Pulborough  . . 
Wm.  Goscher,  Pulborough -J 


WALTHAMSTOW.  — For  the  erection  of  a board  room  at  Cleve 
and.  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  W A.  Longmote.  architect  — 

Holland  £1,971  I R.  St  E.  Evans*  £733 

I.  A.  Reid 015  | Morrison  & Godwin 721 

Fuller  & Son 897,  ] Holland  & Hooker  * 695 

W.  Lawrence  773  | ’Accepted.  • Too  late. 


WATFORD  (Herts.). — For  the  supply  o(  600  tons 
granite,  &c  , for  the  Urban  District  Council : — 

W.  A.  Judkins,  Nuneaton,  9s.  nd.  per  ton. 


WIMBLEDON.— For  making-up  roads,  forthe  District  Council  :— 


E.  lies 

S.  Hudson  

A.  S.  Catley 

T.  Adams  

[Surveyor's  estimates  .. 


■ Wyclitfe-  South  Cowper- 
road.  Pk.-rd. 

£564  £1.641 


Limited 
J.  Howe  & Co.  ....£4,197  n 

J.  Davison  3,835  n 

H.  Curry  & Son....  3,7501 
J.  Thompson  3,560 


H.  S.  Sudron  . 


I C.  B.  Williamson  & 

I C°-  „• £3.244  19 

T.  Bell  '-'.959  J9 

J.  G.  Rutter  & Son  2,904  19 


WOKING. — Accepted  for  making  a 
Estate.  Mr.  R.  Clamp,  surveyor: — 
James  Whitburn,  Woking  Village.. 


WOKING.— For  the  erection  of  a cottage,  Oakfield-road,  for  Mr 
W.  Dredge.  Mr.  R.  Clamp,  architect:— 

G.  Allard  £329  | W.  R.  Roake,  Horsell 

w --g  | M 


W.  Gale 293  | Mcor  (accepted) £265 


WOKING  (Surrey).— For  the  construction  of  roads,  with  surface- 
water  drains.  West  Hill  Park  Estate,  for  the  National  Land  Corpora- 
tion,-Limited.  Messrs.  Pooley  & Follett,  surveyors,  21.  John-street. 
Adelphi,  W.C. :—  J 

S.  Chafers £2,227  o o I T.  Adams £1.699  o o 

W.  Griffiths 2,124  o o S.  Kavanagh 1.6^4  7 6 


[.  Williams  . 


1.543  13 


WOODBRIDGE  (Suffolk). — For  the  erection  of  banking  premises. 
The  Thoroughfare,  for  Messrs.  Bacon,  Cobbold.  Tollemache  & Co. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Cotman,  architect,  Northgate-street,  Ipswich  :— 

W.  J.  Smith £3.364  o o I F.  Dupont £3.125  o o 

J.  Fosdike 3,36112  4 Parkington  & Son  . . 3,080  o o 

G.  Barrell 3,298  o o E.  Adams 2,965  9 o 

F.  Bennett  3.  >99  o o | 


WREXHAM. — For  the  erection  of  C.M.  Church  and  schoolroom 
at  Brymer.  Mr.  J.  E.  Lash,  architect,  5,  Temple-row.  Wrexham:— 

S.  Moss £2,003  I E-  Bradshaw,  Wheatsheaf, 

*'945  Wrexham* £1,935 

T.  Williams 1,940  | • Accepted. 
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A New  Water  Supply  for  London. 


HE  decision  of  the 
London  County 
Council,  on  Tuesday 
last,  not  to  proceed 
with  the  eight  Water 
(Transfer)  Bills,  is 
a complete  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  that 
body  in  regard  to 
the  water  supply 
Liestion.  The  Council  no  longer  regards 
self  as  a heaven-born  authority  sent  to 
.ke  charge  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
letropolis  in  the  event  of  the  present 
jmpanies  being  superseded.  It  has  now 
een  resolved,  though  only  by  a majority 
f one,  to  “ invite  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
lent  either  to  deal  with  the  question  them- 
;lves  or  to  appoint  a Royal  Commission  to 

0 so.”  In  other  words,  before  moving  any 
irther  in  the  matter  the  Council  wants  to 
e quite  certain  whether,  if  the  control  of 
ie  water  supply  is  to  be  vested  in 
jntral  authority,  the  London  County 
louncil  is  to  be  that  authority  or 
ot.  It  will  then  know  how  to  act 
:cordingly.  We  think  the  Council  is 
'ell  advised  to  take  this  step — indeed,  it 
rould  have  been  better  for  it  to  have  done 
) long  ago.  By  assuming  too  much 
iithority  it  tended  to  alienate  sympathy 
om  the  general  question  as  to  the  desir- 
bility  of  placing  the  water-supply  under 
ublic  control.  Now  that  the  Council  is 
■filing  to  have  the  question  discussed,  it 
iay  get  what  it  wants,  or  at  any  rate  the 
ay  is  paved  to  a better  understanding 
etween  conflicting  parties  as  to  the  cen- 
alisation  of  the  water  control. 

But  it  is  probably  a mistake  to  imagine 
lat  because  the  Council  has  given  way 
ius  far,  it  intends  to  abandon  the  water- 
■lpply  question,  or  to  altogether  yield 
p its  claims  to  be  the  proper  authority 
> control  the  supply.  The  only  difference 

1 that  whereas  it  formerly  objected, 
is  now  willing  to  have  those  claims 

iscussed — at  least,  that  is  how  we  under- 
land  the  present  action.  In  the  event 
f a Royal  Commission  being  appointed, 
aere  is  no  doubt  that  the  Council  would 
se  every  endeavour  to  enforce  those  claims. 
It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that,  at  this 
meture,  the  London  County  Council  should 
ave  brought  out  a new  scheme  of  water- 


supply  for  the  metropolis,*  and  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  practicable  scheme  put 
forward  in  recent  years.  Yet,  if  we  take 
these  two  circumstances  together — the  aban- 
donment of  the  Water  Transfer  Bills  and  the 
publication  of  a new  and  practicable  scheme, 
almost  simultaneously — we  seem  to  discern 
the  future  policy  of  the  Council.  The  Council 
has  satisfied  itself,  at  length,  that  abundant 
water  for  London  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Welsh  hills ; where  is  the  necessity, 
therefore,  for  transferring  in  their  entirety 
the  undertakings  of  the  water  companies 
to  the  Council,  assuming  that  body  to 
be  the  future  water  authority?  Such 
a procedure  would  be  waste  of  money. 
What  it  wants  is  a mandate  to  proceed  with 
the  Welsh  scheme,  though  it  does  not  say  so 
in  so  many  words  ; but  before  obtaining  that, 
the  Council  has  wisely  resolved  to  see  how 
far  the  powers  that  be  will  permit  it  to 
assume  the  necessary  authority  to  carry  out 
the  work.  That  is  why  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion is  wanted.  Who  would  be  better 
equipped  for  discussing  the  question  before 
such  a Commission  than  a public  body  with 
a feasible  water-supply  scheme  in  its  pocket  ? 
It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  Commission 
would  be  seriously  occupied  in  finding  out 
whether  or  no  a public  water  authority  is 
wanted  : the  public  has  already  made  up  its 
mind  upon  that  point.  The  main  question 
is,  Who  shall  be  that  authority,  the  County 
Council  or  some  other  body  ? That  is  what 
the  Royal  Commission  would  have  to  decide. 

In  the  meantime  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  Council’s  new  water  scheme  as 
designed  by  its  Engineer,  Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Hassard,  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon, 
and  the  staff  of  the  Water  Department.  As 
previously  remarked,  this  appears  to  be  a 
perfectly  feasible  scheme,  and  it  is  to  some 
extent  based  on  the  experience  gained  by 
Liverpool  in  capturing  Welsh  water.  At  the 
same  time  sundry  points  about  it  are  not  as 
clearly  stated  as  could  be  wished,  and 
certain  observations  made  by  the  Engineer 
do  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Briefly,  Mr.  Binnie  proposes  to  utilise  the 
head  waters  of  the  Rivers  Usk,  Wye,  and 
Towy  in  the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Brecon, 
Radnor,  and  Montgomery,  by  impounding 
them  in  enormous  reservoirs  at  convenient 
spots,  and  ultimately  sending  them  by  aque- 
duct to  London.  These  sources  of  supply 

* “ Report  on  Available  Sources  of  Water  Supply  for 
London.”  By  A.  R.  Binnie. 


are  situated  at  altitudes  above  600  ft., 
extending  to  2,800  ft.  above  the  sea-level — 
sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  water  to  be 
delivered  by  gravitation  to  service-resevoirs 
on  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis, from  which  it  could  be  distributed,  also 
by  gravitation,  to  consumers.  The  summits 
of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Shooter’s-hill,  and 
the  Sydenham-hills  would,  however,  have 
to  be  supplied  by  pumping.  The  existing 
distribution  pipes  are  to  be  utilised.  The 
scheme  is  so  arranged  that  the  work  may  be 
constructed  in  sections  as  required,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  the  water  ultimately  by 
means  of  two  aqueducts,  one  to  discharge 
into  a service  reservoir  at  Boreham  Wood,  not 
far  from  Watford,  to  supply  the  area  north  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  other  to  end  in  a similar 
reservoir  at  Banstead,  not  far  from  Epsom, 
to  furnish  the  area  south  of  the  river.  As 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  map,  these 
aqueducts  keep  each  other  company  from 
Wales  through  Gloucester  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chedworth,  where  they  bifurcate, 
one  going  north-eastwards  to  near  Bucking- 
ham and  then  turning  south-eastwards 
until  it  arrives  at  its  destination,  the  other 
proceeding  in  a southernly  direction  towards 
Basingstoke,  and  so  on  to  Epsom.  As 
an  alternative,  for  reasons  presently  to  be 
explained,  an  aqueduct  (shown  on  the  map) 
is  tentatively  proposed  to  run  north  of  the 
two  main  aqueducts  just  alluded  to,  com- 
mencing from  Hay,  running  up  to  the 
vicinity  of  Stourbridge,  then  [down  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buckingham,  and  on  to 
Boreham  Wood. 

To  consider  the 'scheme  more  in  detail,  we 
may  commence  with  the  divers  catchment 
basins  suggested.  These  are  : — 

1.  Portions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Usk 
Valley  (including  Llangorse),  with  an  area  ot 
136,000  acres,  or  212-5  square  miles. 

2.  The  Yrfon,  a tributary  of  the  Wye,  com- 
bined with  the  upper  sources  of  the  River 
Towy,  having  an  area  of  102,600  acres,  or 
160-3  square  miles. 

3.  The  Edw,  also  a tributary  of  the  Wye, 
with  17,000  acres,  or  26-5  square  miles. 

4.  The  River  Ithon,  which  ultimately  flows 
into  the  Wye,  with  an  area  of  34,800  acres, 
or  54-4  square  miles. 

5.  The  upper  portions  of  the  River  Wye 
itself  on  the  flanks  of  Plynlimon,  with  22,000 
acres,  or  34-4  square  miles. 

Regarding  the  location  of  these  different 
sites  as  indicated  on  the  map,  it  will  be 
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observed  that  an  area  already  appropriated 
by  Birmingham  is  sandwiched  in  between 
the  Yrfon  and  Towy  district  on  the  south 
and  the  Upper  Wye  sources  on  the  north. 
The  proposed  aqueduct  running  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  district  crosses  the  main 
aqueduct  to  Birmingham  at  Rhayader.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  Birmingham  is 
going  to  quietly  submit  to  this  prospective 
invasion  of  territory  that  might  legitimately 
be  regarded  as  within  her  “ sphere  of  in- 
fluence.” It  may  be  argued  that  the  capital 
of  the  Midlands  has  already  secured  suffi- 
cient gathering-ground  for  her  purposes, 
seeing  that  she  has  a slice  of  territory 
45,000  acres  in  extent,  which  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  yielding  as  much  as  100  million 
gallons  per  day.  Of  this,  Birmingham  will 
only  require  about  27  million  gallons  daily', 
but  a similar  volume  is  to  be  discharged  by 
way  of  compensation  for  the  Wye.  This 
takes  into  consideration,  however,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  existing  supply  to  the 
city — 17  million  gallons  per  day — is  to  be 
kept  on.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
water  from  the  Welsh  hills  were  preferred 
to  the  existing  sources  of  supply,  the  latter 
would  have  to  be  abandoned,  so  that,  on 
compensation  and  potable  water  being  with- 
drawn, a balance  of  only  30  million  gallons 
remains  available  in  the  watershed.  But 
that  is  not  all ; the  Birmingham  Corporation 
is  by  its  Water  Act  compelled  to  supply  any 
towns  situated  within  fifteen  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  line  of  aqueduct,  if  those  towns 
desire  to  be  so  supplied.  Such  towns  as 
Wolverhampton, Walsall,  Bridgnorth,  Dudley, 
Tipton,  Wednesbury,  Kidderminster,  Red- 
ditch,  Leominster,  and  many  other  populous 
places  fall  within  the  fifteen-mile  limit,  and 
there  is  the  possible  contingency  of  Birming- 
ham being  required  to  supply  them,  or  some 
of  them.  With  only  30  million  gallons  to 
spare,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the 
Corporation  would  be  extremely  unwise 
to  permit  London  to  occupy  all  the  pro- 
posed ground  without  a struggle.  We  merely 
throw  this  suggestion  out  as  a sample 
of  the  opposition  likely  to  be  incurred.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  London  County 
Council  were  bitter  opponents  to  the 
Birmingham  Corporation  Water  Bill  at  the 
time  it  was  passing  through  the  House. 
That  circumstance  will  not  tend  to  ameliorate 
matters.  In  regard  to  Liverpool,  all  the  pro- 
posed catchment-areas  are  too  far  away  from 


her  gathering-ground  for  that  city  to  be  able 
to  make  any  very  effective  resistance,  even  if 
she  were  so  minded. 

Now,  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  these 
areas  are  likely  to  yield  London,  Mr.  Binnie 
estimates  as  follows  : — 

1.  Usk  and  Llangorse  area  = 182  million  gal.  per  day. 


2.  Yrfon  and  Towy  ,,  =•  135 

3.  Edw ,,  = 18 

4-  hhon  ,,  = 37 

5.  Upper  Wye  ,,  = 43 

Total 415 


The  Engineer  is  at  much  pains  to  convey 
an  idea  of  what  this  enormous  quantity  of 
water  means,  and  he  compares  it  with  the 
flow  of  the  Thames,  which  might  at  first 
sight  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  water- 
sheds alluded  to  will  yield  a greater  volume 
of  water  than  does  the  Thames.  When  we 
go  into  the  matter,  however,  we  find  that 
special  years  and  special  months  (not  the 
wettest)  are  selected  for  illustration.  There 
was  no  occasion  to  do  this,  and  it  would 
have  been  magnanimous  on  Mr.  Binnie’s 
part  to  have  left  the  Thames  alone. 

The  Engineer  sees  no  objection  to  our 
still  keeping  on  the  supply  from  wells  both 
in  the  Lea  Valley  and  from  the  sources  of 
the  Kent  Water  Company,  which  supply  is 
estimated  at  6 7 million  gallons  daily.  He 
adds  this  amount  to  the  415  million  gallons 
available  from  Wales,  and  makes  a total  of 
482  million  gallons  a day,  which  at  the  rate 
of  35  gallons  per  head  per  day  would  suffice 
for  a population  of  nearly  13,800,000  persons 
— the  probable  population  of  the  districts 
now  supplied  by  the  various  water  companies 
in  the  year  1945.  In  other  words  the  scheme 
is  based  on  a fifty  years’  outlook.  We  are 
told  that  portions  of  the  scheme  may  be 
carried  out  as  desired,  which,  in  view  of  the 
facts  last  stated,  seems  rather  facetious.  In 
the  first  place,  at  least  five  years  would  be 
absorbed  in  Parliamentary  and  litigation 
work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  it  will  take 
the  proposed  Royal  Commission  to  hear 
evidence  and  11  report,”  and  for  the  after- 
wards properly-constituted  water  authority 
to  make  up  its  mind  to  put  the  machinery  in 
motion.  At  least  another  five  years  must 
elapse  ere  the  first  section  of  the  work  is 
completed  ready  to  deliver  the  water. 
By  that  time,  according  to  estimated 
population  and  its  requirements  at  the  end 
of  the  ten  years,  it  would  be  necessary 


to  commence  with  section  No.  2 of  the  wo' 
and  so  on.  To  borrow  a phrase,  fifty  yea 
“ is  a short  period  in  the  life  of  a great  citi 
and  when  we  see  the  areas  hedged  in,  1 
may  well  ask  whether  the  Engineer 
contemplating  a sufficiently  large  catchme 
area.  Swansea  has  booked  and  secur. 
some  of  the  Usk  valley  (see  map) ; whil 
we  are  proceeding  with  the  outline  of  t 
scheme  would  it  not  have  been  advisable  1 
have  proposed  a larger  area  than  that  takt 
as  a basis  by  Mr.  Binnie  ? It  is  now  . 
never;  all  large  corporations  in  theMidlan 
not  blessed  with  a good  water  supply,  j 
looking  towards  Wales.  The  seizure  mu 
be  effected  at  once,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

Another  thing  that  strikes  us  is  as  to  t 
grounds  upon  which  the  Engineer  bas 
his  figures  as  to  yield  of  the  several  are 
selected.  We  do  not  want  to  throw  in  t 
teeth  of  the  County  Council  the  fact  tl 
estimates  as  to  quantity  of  water  availab 
from  a given  area  have  generally  been  belc 
the  mark,  but  we  have  a right  to  ask  1 
further  particulars  on  this  head  in  view, 
the  scanty  facts  given  in  the  report.  1 
particulars  of  any  value  respecting  the  ra' 
fall  are  given,  nor  do  we  gather  the  preci 
amount  of  compensation-water  to  be  allow* 
though  capacities  of  reservoirs  are  set  out 
detail.  The  Engineer  has  evidently  presumi 
a little  too  much  on  precedent,  and  it  is  t 
altogether  correct  to  infer  (speaking  of  t 
geological  character  of  the  ground)  that  t 
old  red  sandstone  is  as  impervious  as  t 
majority  of  the  Silurian  beds.  We  fi 
quite  clear  that  percolation  must  be  great; 
say,  in  the  large  area  proposed  to 
taken  in  the  Usk  valley,  which  is  almc 
exclusively  composed  of  old  red  sandstoi 
than  in  parts  of  the  Yrfon  valley,  whe 
the  Bala  rocks  (erroneously  said  to  be- 
Silurian  age  in  the  Report)  crop  out.  It  m 
be  that  the  Engineer  has  taken  these  thin 
into  consideration,  but  that  does  not  appe 
on  the  face  of  the  Report,  although  it  is  t 
most  vital  part  of  the  scheme.  As  the  id 
becomes  further  developed,  the  Coud 
Council  would  do  well  to  publish  a map; 
maps  showing  the  geology,  both  of  the  so 
and  drift  deposits,  and  the  areas  used  ; 
grazing  or  under  cultivation  ; also  to  ampli 
the  sketch-map  now  given. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  v< 
little  objection  can  be  taken  to  that,  and  t 
Report  of  the  Chemist  appended  to  R 
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nnie’s  does  not  reveal  anything  that  might 
it  have  been  anticipated.  Londoners 

10  have  been  used  to  hard  water 

11  have  some  difficulty  in  bringing 
emselves  to  use  the  slightly  yellow 
iving  to  the  presence  of  extremely-minute 
sees  of  peat)  soft  water  yielded  by  the 
elsh  hills,  but  it  is  wholesome  enough. 

1 is  pointed  out,  a considerable  saving  is 
ected  in  various  manufactures  and  in  the 
usehold  by  the  use  of  soft  water.  At  the 
ssent  time  quite  a large  sum  of  money  is 
pended  annually  in  the  Metropolis  in 
[tening  the  hard  water  now  delivered  to 
by  the  water  companies  ; there  would  be 
ring  on  this  head.  But  we  wonder  what 
: unfortunate  people  who  will  be  situated 
thin  the  limits  of  the  chalk  well-water  of 
; Lea  Valley  and  in  Kent  (which  Mr. 
mie  proposes  to  retain)  will  say.  There 
1 be  an  exodus  of  all  laundries,  and  many 
ler  industries,  that  is  certain,  from  those 
as  to  others  where  the  water  need  not  be 
tened.  This  affords  ground  for  a further 
tension  of  the  "betterment  ” scheme, 
n reference  to  cost  of  the  scheme,  the 
gineer  furnishes  the  following  as  a total 
the  gross  supply  of  415  million  gallons 
lay,  to  provide  for  all  contingencies  for  a 


iod  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  hence  : — 

id  works  at  Llangorse,  Yrfon, 
dw,  Ithon  and  Wye,  with  their  coi- 
ning and  communicating  conduits 

ad  compensation  reservoirs .£8, 135,000 

teduct  Llangorse  to  Elstree  7,160,000 

leduct  Yrfon  reservoir  to  Banstcad  8,070,000 
minal  works  at  Elstree,  filters,  and 
annexion  with  existing  distribution 

Pes 4,850,000 

minal  works  at  Banstead,  filters, 
ad  connexion  with  existing  distribu- 
wi  pipes 5,500,000 

~ . . 33.715.000 

Contingencies  10  per  cent 3.371.500 

37,086,500 

Professional  and  Parliamentry...  1,685,750 

Total... ^38,772,250 


B previously  mentioned,  however,  it  is 
proposed  to  do  all  this  work  at  once, 
the  Engineer  is  in  favour,  as  a first  in- 
ment,  of  utilising  the  Usk  supply  of  1S2 
lion  gallons  daily,  taking  the  water  from 
Llangorse  Reservoir  along  one  aqueduct 
Boreham  Wood,  near  Elstree.  This  is 
mated  to  cost  17,500,000/.,  including 
ninal  works.  The  aqueduct,  amongst 
er  things,  would  have  to  cross  the  Severn 
means  of  a syphon-pipe  13!  miles  in 
gth,  and  tunnel  through  the  hard  Jurassic 
ks  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  ; that  is,  pro- 
ing  the  more  northernly  route  were  not 
ipted.  The  latter  route  has  been  sug- 
ited,  amongst  other  things,  for  greater 
urity  against  the  invasion  of  a foreign  foe, 
en  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the 
iduit  as  far  away  from  the  English 
annel  as  possible  ; the  two  main 
leducts  which  bifurcate  near  Chedworth 
uld  be  better  than  one,  for  the  same 
son,  though  they  have  been  designed 
re  particularly  to  serve  the  Metropolis 
'th  and  south  of  the  Thames  respectively. 
2 are  not  of  those,  however,  who  appre- 
id  much  danger  on  that  score  from 
>reign  foes,”  though  a danger  might  arise 
m disturbances  nearer  at  home.  The 
minal  reservoirs  would,  of  course,  be 
istructed  to  hold  several  days’  supply  to 
et  such  contingencies. 

5o  much  of  the  scheme  is,  necessarily,  of 
tentative  character,  that  we  hesitate  to 
utinise  the  estimates  of  cost.  It  may  be 
narked,  however,  that  the  actual  cost  of 
tting  the  supply  would  much  exceed 
5 figures  given.  For  instance,  the  Lea 
■Us  and  those  of  the  Kent  Company 
1st  be  bought ; and  as  existing  dis- 
bution-pipes  are  to  be  utilised,  some- 
ng  should  be  allowed  for  them,  even 
no  compensation  were  given  to  the  com- 
nies  for  their  " vested  interests.”  Birming- 
tn  has  had  to  spend  a great  deal  of  money  in 
rchases  in  Wales  before  she  could  satis- 
torily  proceed  ; London  would,  no  doubt, 
to  do  likewise,  though  there  does  not 


seem  much  provision  for  this  in  the  esti- 
mates. At  Llangorse  a considerable  amount 
of  property  is  to  be  destroyed  ; these  and 
other  things  have  all  to  be  reckoned  with. 
In  any  case,  and  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  the  new  scheme,  with  the 
purchase  of  any  valuable  assets  that  may 
belong  to  the  water  companies,  could  not, 
we  think,  cost  less  than  about  55  million 
pounds  sterling. 

In  conclusion,  the  scheme  cannot  be  said, 
in  principle,  to  be  absolutely  novel,  as  some- 
thing like  it  was  proposed  as  long  ago  as 
1869  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Fulton,  C.E.,  while 
Messrs.  Hassard  & Tyrrell,  C.E.,  have  written 
much  to  show  the  availability  of  the  Wye  and 
Usk  for  London’s  water  supply.  But  the 
Report  now  given  differs  in  important  details 
Irom  others,  and  is  deserving  of  being 
regarded  as  practically  a new  scheme.  It  is 
a farce,  however,  for  the  Engineer  to  call  his 
document  a " Report  on  Available  Sources 
of  Water  Supply  for  London,”  for  it  (with 
appendix)  is  only  seventeen  pages  in  length, 
and  all  other  proposed  sources  than  those 
alluded  to  in  Wales  are  41  dismissed  with  a 
caution.” 


BOOK-PLATES. 

HE  collecting  of  book-plates  is  a 
harmless  if  not  a very  intellectual 
hobby ; it  is  something  higher 
than  the  collecting  of  postage 
stamps,  but  altogether  behind  the  amassing 
of  prints,  etchings  or  old  china.  It  has  only 
become  a pursuit  in  this  country  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  though  here  and  there  in 
earlier  days  a single  individual  may  have 
got  together  a number  of  book-plates.  But 
in  1880,  Lord  de  Tabley  published  a "Guide 
to  the  Study  of  Book-plates,”  and  since  then 
we  have  had,  in  Mr.  Hardy’s  and  Mr.  Castle’s 
books,  new  and  more  popular  works.  The 
St.  Luke’s  Society  also  now  publishes  a 
journal,  and  the  knowledge  of  book-plates 
has  become  in  these  latter  days  the  trade 
of  a band  of  connoisseurs.  There  is  no 
subject  under  the  sun  which  cannot  become 
an  interesting  study  if  time  and  thought  are 
given  to  it,  to  follow  out  its  ramifications 
and  to  compare  its  details.  We  have  no 
wish,  therefore,  to  throw  cold  water  on 
the  study  and  collection  of  book-plates, 
for  the  more  hobbies  there  are  the 
greater  are  the  sources  of  human 
happiness.  But,  relatively,  the  book-plates 
of  the  past  have  not  usually  been  of  much 
importance,  either  artistically  or  historically. 
Here  and  there  we  may  come  across  one 
of  the  old  heraldic  types  of  book-plate  with 
a finely-designed  "mantle,”  or  a powerful 
bit  of  decorative  fancy  by  Differ,  or  an  un- 
decorative  but  picturesque  corner  ot  a land- 
scape cut  on  wood  by  Bewick.  But  lor  the 
most  part  the  design  is  commonplace  in  an 
artistic  sense,  and  throws  very  little  light  on 
any  part  of  the  details  of  history. 

The  object  of  book-plates  was,  and  is,  to 
indicate  the  ownership  of  the  volume  in 
which  they  are  placed.  So  late  as  1676  the 
word  itself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
use,  lor  in  that  year  Loggan,  an  engraver  of 
some  note,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Isham 
speaking  of  " a print  of  your  cote  of  armes.” 
In  1791  Horace  Walpole  describes  his  book- 
plate as  his  " seal,”  so  that  it  was  really  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
that  the  term  came  into  general  use.  Most 
of  the  earlier  book-plates  were  simply  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  owner,  with  a back- 
ground of  a mantle.  The  name  of  the 
possessor  of  the  work  did  not  appear ; 
the  coat-of-arms  was  a sufficient  indication 
of  the  ownership.  As  coats-of-arms  became 
more  numerous,  there  appeared  in  addition 
the  name  of  the  owner,  a combination  which 
was  really  unnecessary,  though  it  may  nearly 
always  be  seen  at  the  present  day,  since,  as 
already  pointed  out,  the  coat-of-arms  was  no 
place  ^ for  the  name.  Yet  later — roughly 
speaking  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  — the  coat-of-arms  dis- 
appeared, and  its  place  was  taken  by  some 
kind  of  drawing,  often  allegorical,  sometimes 


realistic — as  in  the  depiction  of  the  owner’s 
library;  sometimes  picturesque,  as  in  the 
book-plate  executed  for  Southey  by 
Bewick,  about  the  year  1810,  in  which 
" we  have  a rock  thickly  crowned  with 
shrubbery  from  which  a stream  of  water 
falls  into  the  brook  below.  Against  the 
face  of  the  rock  leans  an  armorial 
shield  bearing  the  Southey  arms.  On  the 
ground  to  the  right  of  the  shield,  and 
in  contact  with  it,  is  the  helmet,  supporting 
on  a wreath  the  crest,  an  arm  vested  and 
couped  at  the  elbow,  holding  in  the  hand  a 
crossed  crosslet.  Across  the  sinister  chief 
corner  ot  the  shield  and  trailing  thence  to 
the  ground  is  thrown  the  riband  bearing  the 
motto,  ' In  labore  quies.’  ” Altogether,  as 
depicted  in  Mr.  Hardy’s  book,  this  is  a very 
graceful  bit  of  work,  wanting,  however,  one 
practical  essential — namely,  that  no  one 
unacquainted  with  the  Southey’s  arms  would 
know  to  whom  a book  in  which  the  plate 
was  inserted  belonged.  Much  more  prac- 
tical is  the  plate  which  was  used  by  David 
Garrick,  which  is  also  shown  in  this  volume. 
The  name  appears  in  the  centre  on  what 
may  be  described  as  an  oblong  panel 
with  rather  florid  bordering,  and  surmounted 
by  a bust  of  Shakespeare,  below  is  a harp,  a 
dagger,  a crown  and  a cup,  and  the  motto, 

" La  premiere  chose  qu’on  doit  faire  quand 
on  a emprunte  unlivre,  c’estdele  lire  afin  de 
pouvoir  le  rendre  plutot.”  It  is  in  truth  these 
special  book-plates  of  an  original  character 
which  have  the  most  interest,  but  the 
persons  who  executed  these,  if  we  except 
one  or  two  men  such  as  Hogarth  and  Bewick, 
were  not  possessed  of  sufficient  artistic 
power  to  render  the  plates  important  as 
works  of  art.  In  the  earlier  book-plates 
there  is  a certain  difference  in  the  style;  first 
we  have  a simple  armorial  style,  with 
occasional  difference  of  treatment  in  the 
mantling  : then,  about  the  Stuart  period,  we 
come  to  the  Jacobean  style,  in  which  the 
shield  is  surrounded  by  very  florid  orna- 
mentation, often  with  brackets  and  figures, 
or  bust.  Curiously  enough,  after  this  style 
died  out,  the  style  of  ornamentation  of 
furniture  brought  into  vogue  by  Chippendale 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  copied  by  the  designers  of  book-plates. 
So  akin  are  the  ornaments  of  book-plates  to 
those  of  arm-chairs  and  table-legs  at  the  period 
that  the  style  is  known  among  collectors 
as  the  Chippendale  style,  showing  how 
little  individuality  was  possessed  by  the 
persons  who,  at  this  date,  were  employed  to 
design  book-plates.  The  servile  following 
of  furniture  designs  continued  to  a later 
period,  since  then  arose  "the  'wreath  and 
ribbon  ’ style,  which  very  closely  resembled 
the  decoration  which  Thomas  Sheraton  sug- 
gested for  contemporary  furniture.”  But 
wreaths  and  ribbons  really  formed  a great 
deal  ot  the  artistic  expression  of  the  time, 
if  artistic  it  can  be  called,  and  Sheraton 
furniture  and  the  book-plates  of  the  day 
were,  probably,  only  two  forms  of  the 
general  style  of  decoration  then  in  vogue. 
Those  which  depict  interiors,  such  as 
the  very  elaborate  book-plate  of  Lady 
Oxford,  dated  1 73 1 » have,  occasionally,  some 
architectural  interest.  A portion  of  a library 
is  shown  in  t his  plate,  and  through  a doorway 
in  the  centre,  flanked  by  Corinthian  pillars, 
a view  is  obtained  of  a country  house 
which  stands  in  a park.  A collection  of 
interiors  of  libraries  as  shown  in  book-plates 
would  probably  be  of  some  value,  while  those 
executed  by  Hogarth  or  Bewick  have  an 
interest  and  an  importance,  not  because  they 
arebook-plates,  but  because  they  are  executed 
by  men  whose  works  have  attained  a standard 
value  in  the  world  of  art. 

Those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  quite  modern  book- 
plates must  refer  to  Mr.  Castle’s  pages— a 
very  considerable  part  of  his  work  deals 
with  this  portion  of  the  subject.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  classify  this  series,  as 
by  introducing  the  term  "modern  Die-Sinker 
style,”  but  the  divisions  are  not  satisfactory  ; 
they  do  little  more  than  explain  one 
feature  of  the  modern  plates.  The  latter 
(l 
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are,  in  truth,  of  all  kinds,  but  many  of  them 
are  interesting,  either  from  their  designer  or 
or  from  the  design,  and  sometimes  from 
both  causes.  Thus,  for  example,  the  book- 
plate of  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes,  by  Sir  John 
Millais,  is  very  attractive.  The  allegory  bears 
on  the  owner’s  Christian  name,  and  illus- 
trates the  legend  of  St.  Christopher  bearing 
Christ  across  the  water.  The  figure  subject, 
though  sufficiently  shown  to  identify  the 
legend,  is  partially  hidden  by  the  triangular 
escutcheon,  which  is  linked  on  to  the  oval 
frame  of  the  design  in  a peculiarly  ingenious 
manner,  the  whole  forming  a little  master- 
piece of  decorative  and  symbolic  design. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  book-plate,  designed 
by  himself,  is  very  pretty  and  decorative, 
as  might  have  been  expected ; his  design 
made  for  Mr.  Walter  Besant  is  too  pictorial, 


the  requirements  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  regard  to  the  boundaries 
and  the  width  of  the  adjoining  road. 
As  it  was  desired  that  the  central  avenue 
of  the  nave  should  not  be  made  narrower 
than  that  provided  in  the  original  three- 
aisled  plan,  the  ultimate  result  was  that  the 
interior  was  reduced  to  the  one-aisled  form 
shown  in  our  illustration,  the  portion  of  the 
space  at  each  side,  left  from  the  original 
width  of  the  aisles,  being  treated  as  a series 
of  chapels  within  recessed  arches.  It  may 
be  fully  admitted  that  Mr.  Goldie  made  the 
best  with  the  design  that  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  In  a future  issue  we 
will  give  the  plan  and  a view  of  the  interior 
as  originally  designed,  showing  what  the 
architect's  idea  was,  had  he  been  able  to 
carry  it  out. 


part  of  the  system.  They  are  supported  fi 
ornamental  standards  with  double 


A striking  design,  printed  in  colour,  given  . 

in  Mr.  Castle’s  book,  is  that  made  by  /~\N  Tuesday  last  the  new  American  School 

‘ g. 1 


Mr.  Bernard  Partridge  for  Sir  Henry  Irving,  ; yj  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  Rome,  was 
and  which  seems,  from  the  anecdote  given  formally  opened.  To  secure  uniformity  with 
in  the  book,  to  have  puzzled  its  pos-  the  school  at  Athens  the  new  institution 
sessor  ; who,  however,  like  Mr.  Castle,  made  is  to  bear  the  name,  “American  School  of 
a mistake  in  seeking  for  an  emblematical  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,”  but  the  title 
signification  in  it.  There  is  no  necessity  for  will  be  somewhat  misleading,  as  the  Early 


a book-plate  to  be  emblematical,  and  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  the  author  of  this  design 
simply  intended  to  make  an  effective  com- 
bination of  line  and  colour,  in  which  he  has 
thoroughly  succeeded.  It  consists  of  a very 
boldly-designed  scroll  ornament  in  thick 
black  lines,  with  a bright  red  heraldic  bird 
whose  head  and  wings  emerge  from  the 
scroll,  the  body  being,  as  it  were,  wrapped 
up  in  it.  The  owner,  on  being  appealed  to 
for  a meaning,  said  it  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Partridge,  “though  there  was  nothing  of 
that  bird  in  the  composition”;  but  suggested 
it  might  have  been  intended  to  represent 
“ a glorified  sandwich  man  with  a Lyceum 
playbill.” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  paucity 
of  artistic  quality  in  old  book-plates,  we  do 
not  think  the  same  charge  can  be  brought 
against  the  modern  ones,  as  a rule.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  surprising  to  notice  what  an 
amount  of  artistic  taste,  variety,  and  invention 
is  now  bestowed  on  the  designing  of  book- 
plates. In  the  present  revival  of  the  feeling 
for  decorative  effect  in  composition,  the 
book-plate  forms  a new  field  for  the  exercise 
of  artistic  design  and  fancy  quite  as  fertile 
as  the  “ poster,”  and  for  the  most  part  per- 
mitting and  encouraging  a more  refined  style 
and  sentiment  than  is  generally  suitable  for 
a poster.  And  we  confess  that  the  interest 
of  the  subject  lies,  to  our  mind,  much  less  in 
the  collection  of  old  book-plates  than  in  the 


Christian,  Mediaeval,  and  Early  Renaissance 
periods,  both  in  art  and  literature,  will 
come  within  its  scope.  The  first  steps 
towards  organising  the  school  were  taken 
at  a meeting  in  Philadelphia  last  autumn, 
under  the  agis  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America.  Great  enthu- 
siasm about  the  project  was  promptly 
shown,  and  a fund  was  quickly  raised, 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  school  for 
three  tentative  years.  Chicago,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  besides  many  other 
places,  have  subscribed  liberally.  The 
school  will  have  its  home  in  the  Casino 
dell’  Aurora,  which  it  will  share  with  the 
American  School  of  Architecture,  and  with 
schools  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Professor 
Hale  is  appointed  as  Director ; the  Sub- 
Director  will  be  Mr.  H.  L.  Fothringham. 
Regular  courses  of  lectures  will  be  given, 
and  studentships — or,  as  the  Americans  call 
them,  fellowships — will  be  awarded.  Be- 
sides the  regular  courses,  the  directors 
propose  to  carry  out  a great  deal  of  informal 
teaching  work  in  the  Museum,  and  in  situ 
at  the  various  excavations. 


where  the  streets  are  wide,  and  from 
standards  with  single  arms  where  the  strt 
are  narrow.  The  old  arc  lamp-poles  li 
been  removed,  and  the  street  lights  are  £ 
ported  from  the  trolley  standards.  Altoge; 
the  trolley  wires  are  very  unobjectiona 
and  all  manner  of  precautions  have  t 
taken  to  prevent  accidents.  The  trolley-;, 
is  attached  to  a stand  6 ft.  above  the  earn 
and  its  little  wheel  running  along  the 
conducts  the  current  to  the  two  motors  ini 
car,  the  current  being  returned  by  the  rails' 
“ feeders.”  To  meet  the  Board  of  T 
requirements  the  rails  have  been  n 
unusually  heavy,  weighing  76  lbs.  to 
yard.  The  necessity  for  this  is  to  pre- 
the  corrosion  of  water-  and  gas-pipes 
other  electrolytic  troubles  caused  by  \ 
age  of  the  electric  current.  The  elel 
generating  plant  consists  of  three  s 
speed  continuous  current  machines  of 
Thomson  - Houston  type,  which  sir 
energy  at  a pressure  of  550  volts.  At 
aggregate  horse-power  of  these  machim 
over  400,  and  there  are  only  twelve  cars; 
cars  go  up  steep  gradients  with  the  grer 
ease,  in  one  place  the  lines  rising  40 
200  yds.  The  cars,  which  have  been  r 
by  an  English  firm,  have  seats  on  the 
in  this  respect  quite  unlike  American 
and  are  lighted  both  by  accumulators 
from  the  trolly  wires.  The  British  Thom 
Houston  Company  were  the  contractor 
the  whole  of  the  work,  which  has  invo 
an  outlay  of  nearly  55,000/. 


the  Preside 


MR.  JOHN  HOLDEN, 

the  Manchester  Society  of  Architi 


THE  Bradford  Technical  College  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  made  an  im- 
portant addition  to  its  establishment  in  the 
acquirement,  at  a cost  of  considerably  over 
1,000/.,  of  a ioo-ton  Buckton  testing-machine, 
for  which  it  is  understood  that  they  are 


design  of  new  ones,  and  that  the  book-plates  indebted  in  great  measure  to  the  generosity 
of  the  present  will  really  possess  a land  ot  , f (he  ,ate  chajrmiin  Qf  the  engineering 


value  of  which  those  of  earlier  times  were 
for  the  most  part  destitute. 


department,  Mr.  George  Hodgson.  Mr. 
Charnock,  the  present  head-master  of  the 
Engineering  School,  gave  a lecture  on  the 
uses  of  the  testing-machine  on  Thursday  last 
week.  The  provision  of  such  a machine  is 
advanced  step  for  a Provincial  Technical 


has  published  a paper,  which  he  reac 
“Ancient  Lights,”  to  the  Sheffield  Socie 
Architects  and  Surveyors.  It  is  a 
epitome  of  the  law  on  this  important  sul. 
and  shows  a remarkable  knowledge: 
appreciation  of  the  legal  decisions,  j 
the  point  of  view  of  a lecture,  there  i: 
much  detail  in  the  paper,  and  too  gr< 
dwelling  on  case-law,  and  it  must  have 
singularly  uninteresting  to  listen  to.  E 
print  it  is  a useful  little  publication,  th 
the  student  will  find  it  somewhat  sen 
Lectures,  as  far  as  possible,  should! 
think,  deal  with  a subject  broadly:  : 
impossible  to  go  into  all  details  in  am 
or  two.  If  some  legal  decisions  are  < 
on  with  much  particularity,  there  mu, 
some  exclusion  of  others.  But  few  mei 
really  gifted  lecturers,  and  architects 
feel  a satisfaction  at  observing  howj 
acquainted  a member  of  their  professio: 
make  himself  with  the  legal  aspect  of 
subjects  which  engage  his  attention  d 
his  professional  day. 


NOTES. 

|jN  reference  to  our  article  in  last  ^ r 

issue  on  “A  Question  of  Church  : c0uege  to  undertake,  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
Style,”  in  which  we  suggested  j not  be  an  important  factor  in  the  instruc- 
that  the  interior  of  the  Roman  1 tjon  work  0f  the  school,  but  also  afford  a 
Catholic  Church  at  Chelsea,  illustrated  in  , most  usefui  testing  centre  for  engineers  and 


the  same  number,  was  architecturally  rather  arcbitects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford, 
suggestive  of  a concert-hall  or  reception-hall 


than  a church,  we  have  received  a communi- 
cation from  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  Goldie, 
intimating  that  in  regard  to  his  own  feelings 
he  is  not  much  at  variance  with  us.  The 
Classic  style  for  the  church,  as  we  under- 
stand, was  prescribed  in  general  terms  by 
his  clients,  but  the  design  as  first  made  by 
the  architect  was  very  different  from  that 
carried  out  and  illustrated.  His  design 
was  for  a church  with  a three  - aisled 
nave  in  the  western  portion,  spreading 
out  into  a domical  treatment  over  an  open 
floor  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  nave, 
which  would  not  have  had  the  secular  effect 
that  we  attributed  to  the  design  as  carried 
out.  Various  circumstances  necessitated  the 
modification  of  the  design  into  the  form 
shown  in  our  illustration  : partly  the  ques- 
tion of  cost,  which  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  dome  ; partly  the  necessity  of 
contracting  the  site  in  accordance  with 


THE  opening  of  the  Bristol  Electric 
Tramway  on  Monday  inaugurates  a 
new  era  in  the  electric  tramway  industry. 
Although  not  the  first  in  this  country,  it  is  the 
first  that  has  had  to  conform  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  rules  for  the  regulation  of  electric 
traction.  Several  municipal  authorities  have 
recently  appointed  committees  to  investigate 
the  working  of  electric  tramways,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  system  adopted  at 
Bristol,  embodying  as  it  does  the  best  points 
in  American  practice,  will  have  many 
imitators.  The  line  is  four  miles  long, 
extending  from  near  the  centre  of  the 
town  to  the  flourishing  suburbs  of  St. 
George  and  Kingswood,  which  have 
a population  ol  nearly  60,000.  A double 
track  is  employed  except  where  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  streets  necessitates  a single  line. 
The  trolley  wires  are  the  most  distinctive 


A CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  the 
ditions  of  the  competition  for  a 
hotel  at  Weymouth,  drawing  our  atte 
to  the  requirement  that  designs  are 
accompanied  by  a tender  from  a ret 
sible  builder  to  erect  the  building 
not  less  than  17,000/.,  and  asks: 
such  a bona-fide  tender  is  to  be  obti 
without  quantities  being  taken  out,i 
who  is  to  pay  for  the  quantities? 
provision  is  not  new  in  competition 
ditions,  and  we  fear  that  competing 
tects  have  rather  brought  that  kind  of 
on  themselves  by  their  constant  tenden 
send  in  designs  which  could  not  be  e; 
out  for  the  proposed  cost.  But  it 
course,  impossible  for  a builder  to  t 
within  a narrow  limit  on  a set  of  compq 
drawings  ; a margin  of  10  per  cent,  s 
be  allowed.  If  a committee,  however,  ap 
a competent  assessor,  he  will  be  able  t 
them  whether  a design  is  approximately  v\ 
the  proposed  outlay,  and  approximate 
all  that  can  be  expected  on  the  bat 
competition  plans.  Other  features  ir1 
competition  look  very  bad  ; it  was  addr 
in  the  first  instance  “to  architects: 
others,”  a very  suspicious  phrase  ; am 
• ' then 


Corporation  propose  to  retain  as 
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property  the  three  sets  of  plans  for  which 
they  shall  have  paid  the  premiums  of  200/., 
loo/.,  and  50/.  respectively,  and  the  right  to 
carry  out  the  first  design,  or  any  part 
of  it,  without  any  reference  to  the  architect. 
No  architect  of  any  standing  will  have 
anything,  to  do  with  them  on  those  terms, 
they  may  be  assured. 


WE  read  in  an  extract  from  a French 
newspaper,  which  has  been  sent  to 
us,  an  account  of  a fatal  accident  at  a 
saw-mill,  when  " un  enorme  6clat  de  bois  se 
detachait,”  hitting  a workman  in  the  side  and 
killing  him.  An  “ enorme  eclat  ” means,  we- 
presume,  a large  splinter.  French  news- 
papers arc  so  given  to  sensational  statements 
that  one  may  feel  some  doubt  as  to  the  pre- 
cise accuracy  of  the  description  of  what 
occurred ; but  if  the  account  is  correct  it 
seems  to  suggest  a danger  to  be  guarded 
against  in  saw-mills. 


of  the  City.  In  this  church  are  an  altar- 
piece  ascribed  to  Carlo  Maratti,  a monument 
by  Rysbrack  to  Alderman  Sir  Peter  Deling, 
obi  it  1728,  and  some  finely-carved  flowers 
and  foliage  above  the  altar  and  on  the  organ- 
case  ; the  mantling  of  the  Royal  Arms  is  also 
beautifully  executed. 


WE  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  Pattison 
Gibson,  of  Hexham,  a selection  of 
lantern-slides  of  architectural  subjects,  which 
seem  exceedingly  sharp  and  well-executed. 
Architectural  subjects  for  the  lantern  are  not 
too  numerous,  and  in  the  provinces  espe- 
cially there  is  often  a good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  procuring  any,  so  that  those  who  wish  for 
illustrations  of  that  kind  for  lectures  and 
other  purposes  may  be  glad  to  hear  of 
these. 

f I 'HE  Bishop  of  London  is  about  to  issue 
i.  a commission  of  inquiry,  under  the 
Union  of  Benefices  Acts,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  uniting  the  benefices  of  St.  George, 
Botolph-lane,  and  St.  Margaret  Pattens, 
Rood-lane.  Each  of  these  parish  churches 
was  built  by  Wren  ; the  former  has  been 
closed,  we  are  informed,  for  some  while 
past,  and,  it  seems,  will  eventually  be  pulled 
down  it  the  projected  union  is  accomplished. 
St.  George’s  Church  was  finished  in  1674, 
having  cost  4,510/.  ; it  is  built  of  stone,  and 
the  design,  whilst  presenting  no  particularly 
striking  features,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  em- 
bodying two  or  three  characteristics  of  the 
architect’s  London  churches — a simple  tower, 
of  good  proportions,  rising  in  three  stages 
from  the  ground,  a pedimented  east-end,  and 
a basement  story  unbroken  by  doorway  or 
window,  the  entrance  being  in  the  tower. 
The  windows,  excepting  those  in  the  tower, 
are  segmental-headed.  The  tower  is  16  ft. 
square  at  the  base  ; its  panelled  parapet  has 
angle-piers  on  which  rest  urn-shaped  pin- 
nacles. A report  upon  the  fabric’s  condition 
was  made  five  years  ago  by  the  late  Ewan 
Christian,  for  purposes  of  the  London 
Parochial  Charities  Act,  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, who  were  advised  that  a sum  of 
2,700/.  would  be  necessary  for  a restoration 
of  the  church.  The  rectory  had  belonged  to 
Bermondsey  Abbey,  but  at  the  Suppression 
it  passed  to  the  Crown.  Since  the  Great 
Fire  this  church  has  served  for  the  united 
parishes  of  St.  George  and  St.  Botolph, 
Billingsgate.  The  latter  church  stood  in 
Lower  Thames-street,  being  one  of  the  four 
London  churches  with  that  dedication 
situated  by  a gate.  Stow  tells  us  that  St. 
Margaret  Pattens  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  olden  time 
pattens  were  usually  made  and  sold  in 
what  is  now  Rood-lane.  The  lane  took 
its  later  name  from  a rood  placed  in  the 
churchyard  whilst  the  church  was  being 
rebuilt;  the  rood,  with  its  tabernacle  or 
shrine,  was  found  destroyed  one  morning 
in  May,  153S.  The  tower,  rising  three 
stories  above  the  church  parapet,  is  more 
ornate  than  that  of  St.  George’s.  It  has 
fiat  pilasters  at  the  angles  ; above  the  cornice 
are  a balustrade  and  angle-piers,  which  carry 
tall  obelisk  pinnacles.  The  octagonal  leaden 
spire  is  panelled  on  each  face  up  to  its  apex, 
and  pierced  with  small-sized  openings.  It 
is  the  most  lofty  of  all  the  similar  lead 
lanterns  or  spires  by  Wren,  attaining,  with 
the  tower  (which  is  22  ft.  square),  to  an 
elevation  ot  198  ft.,  and  forming  a con- 
spicuous object  in  the  group  in  this  quarter 


APROPOS  of  the  project  to  set  up  a 
memorial  to  Mrs.  Siddons  at  Padding- 
ton we  may  mention  that  in  1 8S-I  Mr.  Gibson 
Craig,  of  Edinburgh,  presented  a fine  likeness 
of  her  to  our  National  Portrait  Gallery.  It 
consists  of  an  alto-relievo,  in  white  marble, 
by  Thomas  Campbell,  originally  intended, 
as  we  understand,  for  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  purchased  by  Mr.  Gibson  Craig  at  the 
sale  of  the  sculptor’s  effects  in  1S58.  The 
erection  of  her  monument  in  the  Abbey  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Macready,  who  first 
mooted  his  idea  at  a dinner  of  the  Garrick 
Club,  July  3,  1834.  Certain  entries  in  his 
journals  * seem  to  show  that  its  execution 
was  to  have  been  entrusted  to  Chantrey.  But 
whilst  the  statue  there  is  said  by  Dean 
Stanley, f Baedeker’s  Guide,  and  similar 
books,  to  be  by  Chantrey,  its  pedestal  is 
inscribed:  “Tho.  Campbell,  sculp.  1845.” 
Chantrey  died  on  November  25,  1841  ; in 
March  of  that  year  a committee  had  been 
appointed  for  the  erection  of  a statue  or 
bust  in  the  Abbey.  On  the  question  of 
authorship  the  following  passages  in 
Macready's  Diary  are  important 
November  18.  1845.— Called  on  Campbell;  saw 
the  S:ddons  statue.  lie  wanted  500/,  I told  him 
1 . . . . would  be  responsible  for  the  400,  and  if  I 
could  get  him  more  I would.  He  was  satisfied. 

June  9,  1848. — Walked  on  to  Campbell's  ; saw 
the  statue  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 

September  6,  1849.— Went  with  Katie  to  West- 
minster Abbey  ; saw  the  statue  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Chantrey  had  chosen  the  position,  in  St. 
Andrew's  Chapel,  for  that  statue,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  is  inferior  to  Campbell’s 
work,  in  relief,  on  the  score  of  both  faithful 
portraiture  and  artistic  merit.  Chantrey 
had  expressed  himself  as  being  in  favour  of 
a portrait  bust  or  figure,  being  quite  averse 
to  anything  in  the  form  of  an  allegorical  or 
symbolical  device. 


THE  fifth  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
Portrait  Painters,  opened  a few  days 
ago  at  the  new  Gallery,  has  variety  enough, 
but  it  suggests  to  a curious  extent  how 
entirely  we  are  without  any  recognised  or 
recognisable  school  in  portrait  painting.  All 
kinds  of  systems  of  treating  portraiture  are 
illustrated  in  it.  There  are  those  in  which  a 
mere  representation  of  the  original,  in  as 
realistic  a manner  as  possible,  is  the  painter’s 
object.  There  are  others  in  which  pictorial 
effect  is  the  object,  but  a pictorial  effect 
depending  in  some  cases  on  the  treatment 
and  lighting  of  the  head,  in  other  cases  on 
the  costume,  in  others  on  the  combination  of 
the  figure  with  accessories  or  landscape. 
Then  there  is  the  archaeological  portrait, 
such  as  Mr.  Herman  Herkomer’s  (35),  a 
deliberate  imitation  of  Gainsborough.  The 
frankly  realistic  portraits  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  are  hard  and  wooden  in 
texture  and  crude  in  colour,  and  those  which 
combine  generally  realistic  effect  with 
harmonious  colour  and  a rich  texture.  In 
these  the  picture  is  in  fact  not  treated  with 
absolute  realism,  but  it  suggests  to  the 
average  spectator  a realistic  likeness.  In 
this  class  of  portraits  Mr.  Wirgman  is 
especially  successful;  see  his  “Sir  Henry 
Davies”  for  instance  (26).  Mr.  Lavery,  in 
several  in  many  respects  fine  pictures, 
disappoints  us  in  the  fact  that  while  the 
costume  is  admirably  painted  and  the  pose 
and  drawing  of  the  figure  always  good,  the 
face  is,  as  a matter  of  colour  and  texture, 
the  least  successful  portion  of  the  whole; 
the  flesh  looks  dead  and  pale.  Mr.  Hacker’s 
portrait  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  (15)  is  a capital 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  highly-finished 
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realistic  portrait  which  just  escapes  hard- 
ness ; M.  Carolus  Duran  is  just  over  the  line 
in  his  brilliant  half-length  of  Herr  Thaulow, 
which  is  hard  and  over-accentuated.  Mr. 
Cope  has  dealt  very  ably  and  in  a broad 
artistic  style  with  “Lord  Crawshaw"  (34)  in 
hunting  costume.  Among  the  portraits 
which  depend  for  their  principal  effect  on 
the  treatment  of  costume,  Mr.  Olivier’s 
Mrs.  Baillie  of  Dochfour”  (38)  is  clever  and 
effective,  if  a little  theatrical.  Mr.  C.  N. 
Kennedy's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  (77)  is 
something  more  than  a costume  portrait, 
though  a great  deal  of  the  effect  depends  on 
the  colour  of  the  dress  and  sofa-cover,  but 
the  head  is  finely  painted  also.  The  finest 
work  by  far  in  the  collection,  and  which  is 
alone  worth  going  to  see,  is  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts’s  exquisite  half-length  portrait  (27)  of 
an  old  lady,  one  of  the  most  spiritual  things 
which  he  has  ever  produced,  beside  which 
the  best  of  the  others  seem  rather  common- 
place. 

THE  correspondence  in  the  Times  on  the 
subject  ot  Hyde  Park  has  been  charac- 
terised by  a somewhat  Pharisaical  tone. 
Anyone  who  was  not  in  the  best  of  clothes 
who  has  frequented  it  has  been  set  down  as 
a “ tramp.  1 here  is  no  doubt  that  any  prac- 
tice such  as  washing  at  the  fountains,  and 
dressing  under  the  trees,  and  so  forth,  should 
be  stopped.  But  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  to  try  to  keep  Hyde 
Park  lor  what  are  comprehensively  called 
well-to-do  people.  It  is  a tribute  to  the 
usefulness  of  open  spaces  that  the  poor  and 
distressed  go  to  Hyde  Park,  and  enjoy  some 
fresh  air  and  pleasant  vegetation  : it  answers 
its  best  purpose  when  it  becomes  a place  of 
enjoyment  to  the  masses.  The  Sunday 
preaching  and  political  haranguing  are 
another  matter,  and  in  our  opinion  should 
be  stopped  on  the  same  principle — that 
although  they  may  amuse  a few  loafers,  to 
the  general  public,  high-born  and  low-born 
alike,  they  are  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and 
spoil  the  legitimate  enjoyment  of  the  Park. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  present  session  of 
this  Association  was  held  on  the  nth  inst.  in  the 
meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  (President)  occupied 
the  chair,  and  there  was  a large  attendance. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Pile,  the  Committee’s 
report  lor  1894-5  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  (Hon.  Treasurer)  next 
proposed  the  adoption  of  the  balance-sheet.  He 
was  sorry  that  the  accounts  were  not  quite  so 
good  as  those  of  last  year;  still,  there  was  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  in  hand.  Pie  also 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Plon.  Auditors, 
Messrs.  Sim  and  Buss. 

Mr.  Hooper  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  donations  to  the  library  were  an- 
nounced, and  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to 
the  givers. 

Tne  Chairman  announced  that  the  Conversazione 
would  take  place  on  Friday,  the  25th  inst.,  and  that 
tickets  might  be  obtained  for  members’  friends  at 
2s.  6d.  each. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Fletcher  (Hon. 
Sec.)  cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had  allowed  the  members  to  go 
over  their  buildings  during  the  A.  A.  excursion. 

The  names  ot  forty-one  applicants  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Association  were  next  read. 

The  Chairman  then  presented  the  prizes  for 
Session  1894-95,  the  following  being  the  full 
list : — 

MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 

Session  1894-5. 

A.  A.  Travelling  Studentship  (Grouse  Medal) 
H.  J-  Triggs. 

Measured  Drawings  Prize ; A.  Bryer. 

Assay  Prize  (Si/rer  Medal) : T.  E.  Abbott. 

Mr.  James  Brooks  Prize : P.  R.  Smith. 

Discussion  Section  Prize : C.  H.  Fowler. 

Oliver  Prize : PI.  C.  R.  Hide,  first  prize;  A.  J, 
Roddis,  second  prize.  J 

List  of  Medallists , Session  1S94-5. 

Division  I.  : E.  P.  Wheeler,  silver  medal ; A 
Smithers,  bronz2  medal;  C.  F.  Dawson,  hon. 
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mention.  Division  If.  : P.  J.  Groom,  silver  medal; 
E.  Bates,  bronze  medal ; E.  H.  Evans,  hon.  men- 
tion. Division  III. : C.  W.  Surrey,  silver  medal ; 
A.  H.  Allan,  bronze  medal;  F.  Catling,  hon. 
mention. 

Studio. 

Division  /. : H.  C.  Bathurst,  silver  medal ; C. 
Martin,  bronze  medal ; J.  G.  N.  Clift,  hon.  men- 
tion. Division  II. : H.  C.  Trimnell,  silver  medal ; 
H.  C.  R.  Hide,  bronze  medal  ; S.  Perkins,  hon. 
mention.  Division  III.:  J.  R-  Stark,  silver 
medal;  J.  Hunt,  bronze  medal;  J.  W.  Abraham, 
hon.  mention. 

List  of  Prizes  and  Certificates. 

Division  I.  : E.  P.  Wheeler,  Certificate  and  Prize, 
Greek  and  Roman  Orders  ; A.  Smithers,  Certificate 
and  Prize,  Materials  and  Construction  ; A.  Smithers 
and  E.  P.  Wheeler,  Certificates,  Perspective  ; C.  F. 
Dawson,  Certificate  and  Prize,  Elementary  Physics. 
Division  II.  : E.  H.  Evans,  Certificate  and  Prize, 
English  Architecture ; G.  H.  Paine.  Certificate  and 


Prize,  Materials ; S.  Perkins,  Certificate  and  Prize, 
Elementary  Ornament ; P.  J.  Groom,  Certificate 
and  Prize,  Stresses  and  Strains.  Division  III.: 
P.  W.  Meredith,  Certificate  and  Prize,  Practical 
Design. 

Extra  Subjects. 

E.  P.  Wheeler,  Certificate  and  Prize,  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry  ; W.  Hearn,  Certificate  and  Prize, 
Land  Surveying  ; C.  W.  Surrey,  Certificate,  Quan- 
tity Surveying  ; H.  C.  Lander  and  A,  T.  Griffith, 
Certificates  and  Prize,  Modelling. 

The  Chairman  then  delivered  the  following 
address : — 

President's  Address. 

There  is  no  need  of  explanation  or  apology  if 
in  addressing  you  to-night  my  first  word  is  of 
architectural  education.  We  represent  the  fore- 
most educational  body  in  matters  architectural 
which  has  existed  in  the  country,  and  this  year 
has  seen  new  needs  and  new  developments  in  our 
systems,  which  call  inevitably  for  explanation  and 
remark.  We  exist  primarily  and  expressly  as  an 
educational  force,  and  have  so  existed  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  our  history  groups  itself  entirely 
around  this  object,  and  shows  this  as  our  original 
and  ultimate  end. 

It  was  the  perception  of  the  [thousand  difficul- 
ties which  surrounded  the  path  of  the  student  of 
architecture  when  left  unaided  to  plod  alone 
through  problems  technical,  archaeological,  and 
artistic,  that  prompted  Mr.  Gray,  forty-eight 
years  ago,  to  write  to  our  constant  friend,  the 
Builder , stating  the  want  of  some  institution  for 
the  study  of  architecture,  which  led  to  the  col- 
laboration of  Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr.  Gray  in  creating, 
from  the  embers  of  a not  too  prosperous  benefit 
society  of  architectural  draughtsmen,  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  with  Mr.  Kerr  as  its  first 
President,  and  education  as  the  keynote  of  its 
existence  and  the  subject-matter  of  Mr.  Kerr’s 
initiatory  address.  May  I say  here  with  how 
much  pleasure  we  all  look  forward  to  doing 
honour  to  the  author  of  that  address,  and  of  our 
being,  when  we  keep  our  Jubilee  in  the  year  of 
grace  1897?  Our  initiator  may  feel  justly  proud 
of  the  fruits  of  his  action  of  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
and  of  the  progress  and  influence  of  this  his 
fledgling  ; while  we  in  our  turn  are  proud  to  have 
with  us  our  doyen  and  first  President,  who  was 
ready  when  the  society  needed  his  help  to  step  in 
and  take  his  place  among  the  number  of  our 
instructors. 

Since  these,  our  beginnings,  we  have  had  some 
necessary  changes  in  our  methods  of  education  ; 
from  the  system  of  instruction  by  mutual  criticism 
has  grown  that  of  instruction  by  voluntary  visitors, 
which  continued  until  1891,  and  made  our  classes 
so  deservedly  popular. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  decade,  however, 
it  became  evident  that  some  change  would  be  in- 
evitable. The  influence  of  the  new  condition  of 
things  at  the  Institute  was  making  itself  felt. 
The  Voluntary  Examination  of  former  years  had 
developed  in  1SS2  into  the  compulsory  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  Associateship  of  the  R.I.B.A., 
which  brought  at  once  in  its  train  the  coaches  and 
crammers  and  unprofitable  facts  of  all  examina- 
tions, with  the  divided  camps  of  those  who  hated 
and  those  who  supported  ; those  who  believed  and 
those  who  denied  ; Memorialists  and  Societies  for 
the  Propagation  of  Registration  Bills  ; and  we 
were  all  by  the  ears  with  a new  system  and  other 
standards  erected  among  us,  to  be  approved  or 
disapproved  as  our  temperament  leads  us,  but 
necessary  to  be  acknowledged  and  dealt  with  as 
with  existent  facts. 

Exactly  five  years  ago  your  past  President, 
Mr.  Stokes,  addressed  you  from  this  chair,  and 
the  burden  of  his  words  was  this — that  systematic 
teaching  had  become  a sine  tjud  non , that  we 
should  memorialise  the  Institute  either  to  under- 
take this  teaching  itself,  or  to  help  us  to  do  so ; 


the  result  of  which  memorial  was  the  handsome 
grant  made  by  the  Institute  to  us  as  an  educa- 
tional body — this  function  of  education  remaining 
with  us.  This  grant  was  made  and  has  been  con- 
tinued in  a broad  and  liberal  spirit ; despite  the 
controversies,  not  only  among  the  profession  at 
large,  but  among  our  own  ranks  as  to  its  policy — 
no  conditions  have  been  attached  by  the  institute 
to  our  acceptance  of  its  bounty  ; and  we  under- 
took the  reform  in  our  system  with  a will.  As 
has  always  been  the  case  with  us,  the  chief 
energies  of  our  officers  were  devoted  to  the 
admirable  task  of  perfecting  and  improving  our 
schools  and  our  system  of  education,  of  revising 
them  as  new  needs  demand,  and  of  bringing  them 
into  direct  agreement  with  the  requirements  of 
the  time.  This  task,  this  revision,  constituting 
one  may  say  a revolution  in  all  our  former 
methods,  was  as  difficult  of  accomplishment  as  it 
was  deftly  accomplished  ; and  to  the  movers  and 
workers  of  that  year  the  Architectural  Association 
should,  I affirm,  look  back  always,  as  to  its 
protagonists  and  heroes  ! 

We  now  have  before  us  the  results  of  four  years’ 
working  of  the  new  scheme,  and  you  are  aware 
that  in  the  year  1S93-4  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
proving  that  even  without  the  aid  of  the  Institute 
the  new  scheme  could  be  made  financially  suc- 
cessful, leaving  us  with  a substantial  balance. 

But  a meeting  of  the  ways  has  come,  and  other 
causes  have  been  at  work  which  demand  a new 
adjustment.  The  session  just  past  does  not 
show  the  desired  continuation  of  this  success,  and 
though  more  has  been  made  of  fortune’s  fickleness 
than  is  perhaps  necessary,  yet  we  have  to  regret 
a considerable  falling  off  in  our  students  as  well 
as  in  the  number  of  our  new  members,  though 
the  work  done  in  our  Classes  and  Studios  has 
been  of  first-rate  quality.  Your  Committee  set 
itself  to  fathom  the  cause,  if  cause  there  were,  of 
the  dwindling  numbers,  and  worked  with 
characteristic  energy.  Past-Presidents,  Com- 
mittee-men, Instructors  met  in  conclave  tc 
discuss  the  situation ; the  views  of  the  most 
competent  and  advanced  students  were  sought 
as  to  any  deficiencies  found  by  them  in  the  working 
of  the  curriculum,  and  finally  a special  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  investigate  and  to  report 
upon  the  whole  scheme. 

That  committee  worked  as  A. A.  committees 
know  how  to  work,  and  perhaps  you  will  permit 
me,  as  its  Chairman,  to  give  you  my  own  views 
upon  the  slackening  of  our  success  of  last  session 
as  compared  with  the  session  before  it.  It  was, 

I believe,  due  to  passing  and  not  to  permanent 
causes — nor  is  there  ground  here  for  any  pessi- 
mistic cry  that  our  prime  is  past  and  our  rococo 
period  upon  us.  It  is  obvious  that  the  number 
of  incipient  architects  cannot  be  absolutely  the 
same,  session  by  session,  and  we  must  at  all  times 
have  our  fat  and  lean  years.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  lean  should  come  when  trade  is  pro- 
verbially bad.  I suspect  also  that  the  discomforts 
of  our  too  small  rooms,  when  crowded  almost  to 
overflowing,  as  they  were  the  session  before, 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  decrease  in 
our  numbers  of  this  year.  But  apart  from  these, 
other  causes  have  also  been  at  work,  and  first  of 
these  we  may  consider  the  re-organisation  of  the 
examinations  at  the  Institute. 

Whether  acknowledged  or  not,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  consciousness  of  those  who 
framed  our  curriculum  four  years  ago,  that  our 
course  of  study  might  be  helpful  to  students 
preparing  for  the  Institute  Examinations — indeed, 
that  such  students  would  be  attracted  by  it. 
Nevertheless,  although  spoken  of,  the  exact 
dovetailing  of  our  course  of  study  with  the  date 
of  the  Institute  Examinations  has  never  yet  been 
achieved.  So  that  a student  sitting  for  examina- 
tion must  either  sacrifice  some  part,  and  that  the 
final  part,  of  his  studies  in  our  schools,  or  must 
delay  the  date  of  his  examination  until  six  or 
seven  months  after  his  study  for  it  here  was 
complete. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I touch  upon  the  pith  of  my 
address  to  you  to-night,  viz  , Shall  our  course  of 
study  acknowledge  these  examinations  and  aid  in 
preparing  for  them  ? or,  shall  we  stand  aside  on 
the  neutral  ground  of  giving  a good  and  thorough 
architectural  education,  not  of  a nature  to  be  best 
tested  by  examination  alone?  or  again,  shall  we 
oppose  these  new  tests  of  a merely  stereotyped 
efficiency  by  formulating  our  scheme  on  different 
lines,  and  with  an  intentional  disregard  to  the 
standards  and  arrangements  of  the  Institute 
examiners? 

I hope  I shall  have  you  with  me  when  you 
have  heard  the  arguments  for  the  resolution  at 
which  your  Committee  has  arrived,  and  in  de- 
livering my  message  I should  like  to  make  my 
own  position  clear,  having  myself  been  a Memo- 


rialist, and  holding  still  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
beliefs  that  that  body  strove  to  make  clear,, 
differing  only  from  it  in  its  final  and  exaggerated; 
antagonism  to  the  Institute.  The  world  of 
education  has,  as  we  all  know,  for  years  been 
passing  through  the  fire  of  examination,  and  yet 
Moloch  is  not  appeased  ; yet  upon  all  sides  we 
hear  that  the  test  has  not  proved  itself  the  purify- 
ing medium  and  final  court  of  appeal  that  a 
sanguine  generation  supposed  it.  It  is  notable 
that  the  Institute  ;has  only  come  in  at  the  finish, 
lighting  its  torches  when  others  are  putting  out  01 
trying  to  assuage  the  flames.  I have  a certain 
measure  of  real  hope  that  before  many  years  art 
out  the  most  eager  advocates  of  architecture  bj 
examination  will  have  found  that  no  form  o 
diploma,  no  corollary  of  significant  letters,  wil 
in  any  way  advance  the  cause  we  have  all  a 
heart  ; but  that  these  weighty  degrees  may  ever 
prove  something  almost  akin  to  a burden  upon 
their  bearers  and  an  imposition  upon  the  public i 
our  employers.  Already  I hear  whisperings  o 
the  failure  of  these  ideals  so  plausible  and  pror 
mising ; how  the  man  who  was  safest  in  mark 
is  not  the  surest  in  merit ; in  short,  that  coni 
densed  nutrition  sometimes  suffers  in  the  tinningi 
The  examination  is  the  safeguard  of  those  alom 
who  look  no  further  than  an  official  guarantee  0 
stereotyped  efficiency — the  terror  of  those  whose 
hope  is  for  the  freest  and  fullest  development  0 
the  artistic  spirit.  Now,  the  safeguard  is  noi 
always  safe  ; but  the  terror  is  always  terrible  ! 

Nevertheless,  I know  well  that  our  modern 
world  will  never  more  be  persuaded  to  run  it 
appointed  course  off  its  chosen  rails  of  degree  am 
diploma— the  examination  in  some  form  or  othe 
we  shall  always  have  with  us ; and  to  som 
natures,  to  some  types  of  mind,  it  may  possibll 
be  not  only  necessary,  but  expedient. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  admit  this  neces 
sity,  and  must  acknowledge  the  dangers  of  thi 
modern  tendency,  and  must  arrange  both  our  ow 
scheme  of  life  and  the  curriculum  of  the  Archi 
tectural  Association  accordingly. 

"Whatever  be  our  views  of  the  effect,  helpful  c 
hurtful,  of  organised  examination,  it  exists  £ 
Conduit-street — a positive  institution,  a factor  i 
the  making  of  the  career  of  a large  body  of  a.1 
pirants  to  our  calling  and  to  the  life-work  whic 
it  involves.  Critics,  memorialists,  societies,  ma 
fret  as  they  will — none  of  our  cries  has  effect  upo) 
the  one  fact  that  the  examination  exists  and  1 
popular  ; as  matters  go  at  present,  whether  f( 
good  or  for  evil,  an  ever-increasing  body  of  cai 
didates  press  in.  Now  if,  in  the  ever  memorabi 
words  of  Silas  Wegg,  “ The  nose  must  bebrougl 
to  the  grindstone,”  though  I,  for  my  part,  cannt 
admit  that  noses  were  ever  intended  for,  or  ws 
ever  be  improved  by,  grinding  ; yet,  still  furthi 
to  mix  his  mixed  metaphor — if  the  nose  must  I 
ground  I will  do  my  part,  at  least,  to  make  it  1! 
tempered  steel,  and  will  only  rejoice — apart  an 
on  occasion — that  in  my  day  (and  Mr.  BoffinV 
“ the  sound  of  the  grinding  was  low.” 

Now  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  combat  tl 
examination  evils — the  cramming,  the  ill-digeste 
knowledge,  the  triumph  of  superficial  facility  ov» 
the  slower  strength  of  original  thought,  of  mei 
curriculum  cram  over  artistic  research  ; the  on> 
way  in  which  the  examination  i I self  can  possibi 
be  made  to  serve  a useful  end,  is  by  the  provisio 
of  an  adequate,  thorough,  and  intelligent  educ: 
tion  for  the  many-sided  calling  of  an  architect 
which  may  be  undertaken  both  before  and  © 
incident  with  the  practical  training  of  pupilage-, 
which  may  be  thoroughly  assimilated  and  solid! 
acquired,  and  which  shall  maintain  as  its  standai 
and  its  keynote  that  “ cramming  shall  not  be.” 

Shall  we  refuse  our  aid  to  the  student  who 
entering  the  profession  by  an  honourable  roao 
recognised  by  the  period  in  which  we  live  ? Shr 
we  tell  him  to  prepare  himself  as  best  he  mai 
but  that  we  know  nought  of  examinations  ar 
their  needs?  let  him  seek  a crammer  that  tl 
victim  may  be  decked  for  the  altar  ! 

If  we  do  this  I say  that  we  lay  down  01 
charter  of  education,  if  we  do  this  we  have  r 
longer  a right  to  our  standing  of  fifty  years.  V\  I 
are  here  to  teach  of  truth  and  beauty  and  kno\j 
ledge  ; the  better  we  can  do  this  the  less  har;j 
can  come  to  the  world  from  the  deadening  grid 
of  the  treadmill.  The  more  we  can  tempt  to  01 
teaching,  the  more  freed  men  there  will  be  f< 
the  teachers  of  learning  to  come. 

We  have  so  often  agreed  upon  the  main  nee« 
of  an  architect’s  education  that  it  is  enough  1 
restate  them  concisely. 

(1.)  That  the  system  of  pupilage  or  apprentice 
ship  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  it  does  ns 
go  far  enough. 

(2.)  That  it  should  be  supplemented  t 
systematic  training  by  skilled  instructors. 
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(3.)  That  that  training  should  be  directed  to 
stimulate  the  artistic  faculty  — to  order  the 
imagination,  to  give  the  necessary  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  knowledge  in  all  the  ac- 
cessories of  the  craft ; in  short,  should  consist  of 
work  in  studio,  lectures,  class-rooms,  and  in 
Workshop. 

Such  being  the  general  statement  of  the 
views  to  which  much  discussion  and  experience 
have  brought  us,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  amplify 
or  to  repeat  the  arguments  which  we  have  both 
heard  and  read  so  often  during  the  last  decade. 

Four  years  ago,  when  your  Past-President,  Mr. 
Baggallay,  explained  our  new  scheme  to  the 
Institute,  in  an  address  full  of  insight  and  force, 
his  chief  point  was  conveyed  in  the  words,  “ We 
believe  students  want  a course  which  will  lead 
them  up  to  your  examinations,  and  we  believe 
they  are  willing  to  pay  a modest  sum  for  such 
a.  course.”  The  Committee  has  accordingly 
decided  to  bring  classes  and  studio  work  into 
line  with  the  requirements  of  students  for  the 
sxaminations.  Such  students  will  find  all  their 
needs  fully  considered  and  provided  for.  The 
Institute  has  met  us  half-way,  and  altered  the 
dates  of  its  summer  examinations,  both  inter- 
mediate and  final,  to  suit  our  classes.  At  the 
same  time,  we  leave  it  to  the  free  will  of  our 
itudents  to  enter  for  the  examinations  or  not,  as 
hey  think  fit ; and  we  continue  a goodly  number 
)f  classes  which  are  quite  beyond  examination 
equirements,  but  which  we  recommend  to  every 
lamest  student  who  desires  the  best  and  fullest 
nstruction  in  the  matters  of  his  art  which  lie 
vithin  the  scope  of  a teacher.  But  we  go 
urther  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  suggested 
ly  mere  preparation  for  examinations.  Before 
891  all  classes  were  on  the  self-help  system, 
he  chief  of  them  being  those  of  design,  ele- 
lentary  and  advanced  ; it  was  never  intended 
hat  the  advantages  or  methods  of  these  very 
lopular  classes  should  cease,  as  Mr  Baggallay 
xplains  very  clearly  in  the  address  to  which 

have  alluded.  These  anticipations  having 
ardly  fulfilled  themselves  in  this  respect,  we 
ave,  therefore,  formally  re-instituted  these  old 
lasses,  with  their  excellent  system  of  visitors, 
pon  a basis  that  all  will,  it  is  hoped,  approve — 
ll  being  able  to  share  in  gratitude  to  the  visitors 
nd  instructors  who  have  allowed  themselves  to 
e enrolled  upon  our  lists,  and  to  whom  let  me 
ow  express  our  indebtedness. 

Thus  the  old  and  new  ways  meet,  leading  us  to 
new  feature  which  has  been  almost  a dream  for 
tany  years  past  to  those  connected  with  the 
lanagement  of  the  Architectural  Association — 
iz.,  the  establishment  of  Handicraft  Classes. 
lS  one  who  has  worked  at  the  bench,  has 
abided  with  modelling  clay,  and  has  plastered 
'alls  and  set  masonry,  is  it  necessary  again  to 
rge  from  this  chair  the  advantages  to  be  secured 
y an  intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
andlicg  and  fittest  treatment  of  materials — the 
roper  employment  of  which  is  the  root  and 
ranch  of  all  good  design,  all  architecture  worthy 
je  name. 

I do  not  say  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  as 
ighly  skilled  in  each  craft  as  a life-long  labour 
as  made  its  industrious  artisan,  but  we  do  want 
) be  able  to  handle  materials  intelligently,  and  to 
ave  constant  opportunities  of  waiching  others 
andle  them  deftly  ; and  this  practical  training  is 

> much  the  more  helpful  if  it  is  acquired  side  by 
de  with  the  more  theoretic  knowledge  evolved 
om  the  lessons  of  the  past,  a mastery  of  which 
ill  help  us  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  even 
skilled  artisan  may  sometimes  lead  us,  when  by 
[norance  of  proper  principle  he  may  prostitute 
is  skill  to  the  destruction  of  his  art. 

It  seems  a wasteful  policy  to  multiply  classes  in 
ny  subject  beyond  the  demand  for  them,  and 
lasmuch  as  some  excellent  Handicraft  Classes 
Iready  exist  in  the  Metropolis,  it  would  seem 
ven  a greater  advantage  to  our  students  to  secure 
)r  them  the  entry  of  these,  than  to  undertake 
re  organisation  of  competing  classes  on  our  own 
ccount. 

The  Polytechnics  of  Battersea  and  Chelsea 
ave  thrown  open  their  doors  to  the  architectural 
:udent,  and  negotiations  are  now  afoot  which,  I 
ave  every  reason  to  hope,  will  prove  successful 
rr  the  admittance  ol  our  students  to  the  locally 
onvenient  and  desirable  classes,  conducted  by 
ie  Carpenters’  Company,  at  the  Trades  Training 
'chool  in  Great  Titchfield-street. 

Thus  we  have  remodelled  our  teaching,  forming 
3nie  it  anew,  making  some  of  it  continuous  of 
ur  happiest  traditions  of  self-help  and  mutual 
'd.  Some  of  us  are  prepared  to  go  further  and 

> think  it  wisdom  to  consider  earnestly  if  we  may 
ot  enlarge  our  borders  of  usefulness  by  opening 
ur  schools  *o  others  outside  our  elected  mem- 


bers. A sub-committee  has,  in  fact,  reported  in 
favour  of  this  view,  subject,  of  course,  to  very 
necessary  reservations.  In  enlarging  upon  it  I 
should  say  that  I am  fully  aware  much  may  be 
forcibly  said  upon  the  other  side,  and  I bind  no  one 
by  giving  you  my  own  deliberate  conclusions.  May 
we  not  offer  our  educational  advantages  (let  us 
say)  to  the  engineer  and  the  builder,  while  our 
social  privileges  and  Association  should  remain 
our  own,  and  need  in  no  way  be  touched  by  this 
proposition  ? As  a wealth-seeking  nation,  we 
have  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  financial  enter- 
prise which  develops  the  value  of  property’,  of 
the  triumphs  of  our  engineering  skill,  justly  recog- 
nised and  eagerly  sought  to  the  limits  of  the 
civilised  world  ; but  as  artists  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  blatant  villa,  decked  out  with  all  the  gew- 
gaws of  the  builder  mind  ; of  the  railway  stations 
and  bridges  with  their  (doubtless  clever)  iron  con- 
struction, too  often  veiled  and  obscured  from  our 
ready  admiration  by  screens  of  wonderful  cata- 
logued “ornament,”  of  a bald  facility  and  pro- 
lixity only  possible  to  cast-iron?  What  should 
we  say  as  artists  to  these  great  leaders  of  latter- 
day  civilisation  ; these  guardians  and  makers  of 
modern  domesticity  and  patriotic  enterprise  ; 
these  builders  and  engineers  who  are  burdening 
our  land  and  the  whole  world  with  their 
structural  nightmares,  but  that  our  banquet 
is  ready,  and  we  will  go  forth  into  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  city  and  (as  far  as  may 
be)  compel  them  to  come  in?  Let  them 
wander  no  more  unchecked  and  untaught  in 
their  Elysian  fields,  where  a cast-iron  bridge  is 
trimmed  in  the  style  of  the  Alhambra  and  “ orna- 
mental iron  castings  are  kept  in  stock  to  corre- 
spond with  every  style  ; ” but  let  us  offer  to  them 
also  the  training  in  thoroughness  and  knowledge, 
that  their  attempts  architectural  may  no  longer 
move  us  in  our  lighter  moods  to  laughter,  in  our 
sombre  moods  to  “thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too 
deep  for  tears.”  We  have  no  wish  to  deprive 
them  ol  their  dabblings  in  our  beloved  art,  only 
to  bring  it  home  to  that  common  sense  of  theirs, 
which  is,  we  are  told,  so  pre-eminent,  that  the 
art  which  can,  and  does,  absorb  the  best  creative 
instincts  of  the  world’s  artistic  prime  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed  by  selection  from  a founder’s 
catalogue  of  castings,  or  well-deputed  to  a third- 
rate  architectural  ghost.  That  the  engineering 
pupil  shall  join  in  our  course,  sharing  our  advan- 
tages of  handicraft  and  theory,  may  assuredly 
prove  as  helpful  to  him  in  his  future  as  it  would 
be  wholesome  for  the  whole  world  in  that  his 
individual  theories  of  proportion  and  ornament 
should  be  no  longer  developed  in  our  midst. 
There  are,  of  course,  single  buildings  as  well  as 
single  engineering  works  (witness  the  Forth 
Bridge)  rising  cr  standing  about  us — works  of 
thought  and  of  power  which  may  fitly  range  with 
the  worthiest  and  not  be  ashamed.  But  what  of  the 
others,  the  rank  and  file  of  so-called  architecture — 

“ the  houses  in  between  ?”  It  will  not  justify  us  in 
our  aloofness  that  many  of  these  know  not  the 
architect,  that  no  pupil  of  our  schools  has  brought 
down  his  pencil  to  their  level.  If  we  are  here  as 
a society  for  the  development  and  study  of  the 
practice  of  architecture,  let  us  open  our  school 
also  to  the  builder  and  teach  him  the  ethics  of 
building. 

Meantime,  let  us  put  our  house  in  order,  that 
when  new  learners  come,  whoever  they  be,  all 
may  be  ready  ; that  the  ail-important  question  of 
house-room,  which  has  occupied  your  Committee 
so  seriously  for  several  years,  may  be  efficiently 
solved.  Our  own  work  has  already  been  much 
hampered  by  our  narrow  and  not  too  convenient 
limits.  This  cannot  be  treated  as  a question  of 
funds  alone,  but  as  a primary  need  of  our  con- 
tinued existence  as  a successful  corporate  body, 
that  more  adequate  accommodation  shall  be 
secured  within  the  most  suitable  locality.  An 
energetic  sub  - committee  has  been  diligently 
employed  in  the  search,  and  has  laid  a promising 
proposition  before  us,  which  it  would  as  yet  be 
premature  to  discuss.  Should  it  prove  necessary 
to  make  an  appeal  at  an  early  date  to  the  whole 
body  for  support,  I feel  confident  that  this  will  be 
gladly  given,  not  only  by  members  of  our  own 
Association,  but  also  by  our  many  friends  and 
well-wishers,  within  and  without  the  profession. 
When  these  new  premises  are  secured,  our  next 
ambition  must  be  fulfilled,  and  day  classes 
started,  with  day  schools  of  handicraft,  a scheme 
which  will  probably  be  approved  as  much  by  the 
masters  as  by  their  pupils. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  question  of 
education  to  which  our  attention  has  been  lately 
drawn— a phase  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  industrial  excellence — the 
only  form  of  industrial  progress  for  which  we 
architects  need  greatly  care,  I refer  to  the  better 


education  of  the  British  workman.  The  men 
themselves  have  so  far  stepped  in  to  render  our 
own  efforts  in  this  direction  abortive.  At  present 
the  labours  of  our  Committee  are  in  abeyance, 
though  I hope  that  steps  may  soon  be  taken 
by  which  these  labours  may  be  resumed.  Mean- 
while we  should  note  that  other  influential  bodies 
are  doing  good  work  in  the  direction  of  the 
revival  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  a revival 
which  all  who  have  studied  the  question,  in- 
cluding the  artisan  himself,  seem  strenuously  to 
support. 

The  Plumbers’  Company  are  conferring  upon 
us  all,  architects  as  well  as  plumbers,  the  first  of 
benefits  in  encouraging  this  spread  of  apprentice- 
ship ; by  their  action  a goodly  number  of  youths 
are  yearly  advanced  in  this  direction.  Other 
City  Companies  are  also  working  to  the  same 
end,  and  it  behoves  us  all  to  further  the  move- 
ment as  far  as  we  can.  May  I suggest  that  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  this  matter,  one  of  so 
great  importance  to  us  as  architects,  should  study 
the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  time- 
honoured  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  of  the 
influences  at  work  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  notably,  the  laissez  faire  doctrine  of  the 
school  of  political  economy  then  asserting  itself, 
although  now  discredited.  Such  study  will  be 
found  as  interesting  as  it  must  prove  helpful  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause  we  have  at  heart. 

Not  we  alone  have  our  ambitions  for  higher 
educational  advance.  This  year  has  seen  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  University  education  at 
the  marvellously  energetic  and  successful  Liver- 
pool branch  of  Victoria  University.  There  is 
organised  a School  of  Art,  of  which  the  head  and 
director  is  the  Roscoe  Professor  of  Fine  Art  and 
Professor  of  Architecture  ; our  esteemed  member 
and  late  fellow  - worker,  Professor  Simpson, 
holding  the  dual  post,  an  amalgamation  and  a 
timely  recognition  of  architecture  which  must  not 
go  unnoticed.  That  the  Liverpool  University, 
phenomenally  modern  and  enlightened,  eschews 
the  study  for  diploma  examinations  in  its  scheme 
of  architectural  education  (and  even  the  mention 
of  them)  and  exalts  handicraft  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
significant  fact,  bearing  out  my  own  views  already 
urged,  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  admirable  summary  of  this  proposed  scheme 
of  education,  which  has  been  circulated  amongst 
us,  has,  as  a leading  feature,  classes  for  the  young 
student  who  has  not  yet  entered  his  pupilage. 
Provided  that  care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  too  early  specialisation  at  the  expense  of  that 
general  education,  of  which  no  man  stands  more 
in  need  than  does  the  architect,  there  seems  much 
to  be  said  for  this  proposal.  But  we  need  so 
much  beside  specific  and  technical  training  to 
make  us  architects  that  Gwilt,  Fergusson,  or 
Parker  make  but  ill  substitutes  at  an  early  age 
for  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ilomer ; nor  does  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  thrusts  replace  the 
pure  mathematics.  But  this  is  a matter  for 
parents  who  would  bring  up  their  children  to  our 
calling. 

Another  school,  and  that  at  our  gates,  is  said 
to  be  in  the  making,  backed  by  the  rates  of 
London,  not  to  be  built,  we  hope,  from  the  ashes 
of  the  past  by  the  enterprising  L.C.C.  Of  course 
the  questions  must  occur  to  us— Is  there  room 
even  in  London  for  two  important  schools  to  exist 
side  by  side  ? Will  a supply  of  students  be  found 
to  support  both?  And.  if  not,  is  the  L.C.C. 
wise  in  attempting  competition  with  an  Institu- 
tion highly  organized,  full  of  life  and  vigour,  and 
whose  teaching  is  based  upon  half  a century’s 
experience?  We  stand  firm  in  our  position. 
Even  the  rates  cannot  supply  our  staff  ot  visitors 
and  teachers,  formed  of  some  of  the  leading 
architects  of  the  day,  nor  the  special  entries  to 
their  buildings  while  in  progress,  with  the 
hundred  and  one  other  privileges  granted  to  A. A. 
students  alone,  and  which  can  only  belong  to 
students  so  long  as  architectural  education  re- 
mains under  the  direction  of  architects  themselves, 
a point  of  importance  in  connexion  with  our 
schools  to  which  too  great  prominence  cannot  be 
given.  If  the  County  Council  desires  to  expend 
its  energy,  or  the  funds  at  its  disposal,  in  the 
direction  of  architectural  education,  would  it 
not  do  well  to  assist  us  still  further  to  extend  our 
sphere  of  usefulness  ? It  may  be  that  our  position 
is  not  as  strong  a one  as  we  would  desire  it  to  be, 
and  hope  to  make  it,  but  we  certainly  demur  to 
the  statement  in  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith’s  Report 
to  the  Special  Committee  cn  Technical  Educa- 
tion that  we  carry  on  our  work  “ tentatively,”  or 
“ may  at  any  time  fall  to  the  ground.”  We  are 
neither  tentative  nor  moribund.  We  are  already 
“a  school  of  architecture,”  but  we  are  quite 
ready,  under  conditions  to  be  agreed,  to  “ be 
developed  by  the  assistance  of  the  Council.” 
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We  shall  before  long  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  from  Mr.  Lethaby  the  direction  which  it 
is  proposed  shall  be  taken  by  the  proposed  L.C.C. 
Architectural  School.  His  views  upon  the  subject 
we  have  already  learned  in  a celebrated  and  much 
canvassed  volume.  “ Handicraft  ” is  his  key- 
note and  ultimatum  ; the  architect,  again  the 
master-builder,  shall  leave  history  and  theory  and 
learn  how  to  build  by  building  with  his  own 
hands,  and  construction  shall  come  to  him  in 
Nature’s  school  through  the  touch  of  her  materials. 
To  any  view  of  Mr.  Lethaby’s  we  shall  all  listen 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  attention,  but  he 
has  still  to  reconcile  his  advocated  method  of 
training,  itself  based  upon  the  achievement  of 
the  past,  and  known  to  us  through  history  alone, 
with  his  demand  for  the  abandonment  of  all 
derivative  and  all  teaching  from  the  historical 
past — also  for  the  application  of  these  his  ideals 
to  the  accomplished  facts  and  complicated  require- 
ments of  this  our  century.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  unlearn  its  so-called  civilisation,  or  even  to 
revolutionise  its  methods,  but  we  may  and  must 
resist  them  when  faulty,  improve  them,  better 
them  ; and  to  my  mind  this  can  best  be  done  by 
our  reliance  upon,  and  through  our  knowledge  of, 
the  past.  We  as  a craft  do  not  share  the  proud 
position  of  the  present-day  pressman,  with  his 
latter-day  superiorities,  and  his  calm  conscious- 
ness that  “whatever  is  is  best.”  Had  we  no 
other  need  for  knowledge,  historical  and  literary, 
the  past  glories  of  our  art  would  take  our  thoughts 
to  our  book-shelves,  and  our  feet  to  the  nearest 
ruin,  to  learn  from  the  past  its  splendid  lesson  of 
discontent. 

But  though  our  general  education  is  much, 
and  the  method  of  our  architectural  training  is 
much,  yet  the  spirit  that  worketh  within  us  is 
more,  and  that  teaches  itself  its  own  best  lesson, 
and  goes  to  Nature  herself  as  the  surest  help. 
Educate  your  eyes,  strive  to  see  and  understand 
Nature’s  harmonies  and  restraints.  We  have  a 
heritage,  daily  dwindling,  of  characteristic  beauty 
in  our  English  landscape.  Let  us  see  that  by  no 
act  of  ours  any  particle  of  our  inheritance  shall  be 
stolen  from  our  sons  ; let  us  stand  as  a remnant — 
1,200  strong  at  least — who  have  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  the  Baal  of  modern  vulgarity,  1,200  at 
least  who  will  refuse  to  recognise  the  cry  of 
destruction  as  that  of  progress,  and  who  will 
tenderly  keep  all  their  trust  of  harmony  and 
holiness. 

In  your  sketching  of  Nature,  look  for  Nature’s 
colours  and  materials  ; of  buildings,  for  the  spirit 
of  them.  Soft  washes  and  pretty  outlines  make 
nice  albums,  but  they  are  not  the  end  of  an 
architect’s  sketch-book ; we  want  the  receipt- 
book,  we  want  the  spirit.  A short  time  ago  I 
saw  a sketch,  and  a line  one  too,  of  Snowdon, 
slaty  and  sombre,  depicting  it  standing  all 
glorious  as  a mountain  of  white  chalk  or  lime- 
stone ; and  another  drawing  of  a beautiful  Late 
Mediaeval  building,  in  which  the  most  charac- 
teristic quality  was  the  irregularity  of  the 
bonding,  the  stones  having  been  cleverly  used  or 
placed  just  as  they  came  to  the  mason’s  hand. 
But  in  the  sketch,  amidst  all  the  glories  of 
dexterous  chiaroscuro  and  subtlest  perspective, 
the  masonry  appeared  of  the  nature  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  long-and-short  work,  only  more  rigid. 
Such  sketching  may  teach  many  things — but 
never  architecture ; to  such  blindness  and  such 
misconception  may  we  owe  the  vandalism  which 
has  scarred  so  many  a country-side — the  ignorance 
or  lack  of  judgment  which  has  ruined  so  much 
antiquity. 

I have  often  noticed  the  abhorrence  of  Nature, 
more  especially  in  her  mountain  moods,  to  foreign 
material  or  alien  colouring,  and  specially  her 
dislike  of  red  in  a grey  country.  When  Man- 
chester saw  fit  to  fill  her  empty  cisterns  from 
beautiful  Thirlmere,  none  of  us  could  feel  such  a 
claim  unjustifiable  ; a beneficent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment even  interposed,  to  save  the  district  gene- 
rally, and  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  cha- 
racteristic of  our  lakes,  by  ordering  the  obliteration 
of  all  the  rubbish  and  scars  necessitated  by  laying 
the  main.  This  indeed  was  done,  and  fairly  well 
done,  and  though  many  feet  were  added  to  the 
lake’s  soundings,  and  acres  to  its  expanse,  all 
might  have  been  accomplished  so  that  future 
generations  who  had  not  known  the  spot  before 
could  still  have  enjoyed  the  grassy  northern 
slopes  of  great  Helvellyn  and  the  steep  opposing 
rocks  of  Raven  Crag,  with  no  greater  distractions 
from  man’s  handiwork  than  the  hard  rigid  lines 
of  the  modern  roads,  which,  perhaps,  we  must 
concede  ought  to  be  cut  as  level  as  possible. 
True  that  a shed  was  necessary  for  the  turncock, 
and  a dam.  but  what  more  useful  and  seemly 
than  a humble  cottage  planted  round  with  trees, 
soon  blending  with  its  surroundings  as  does  a 


shepherd’s  hut  on  the  mountain  side  ? And  for 
the  dam,  why  not  a noble  wall  faced  with  the 
natural  boulders,  ready  for  its  clothing  of  moss 
and  fern  and  shrub,  so  beautiful  and  so  charac- 
teristic of  this  country  ? But  now  steps  in  our 
much  vaunted  “practical”  engineer,  who  must 
needs  magnify  his  office.  With  the  everlasting 
grey  stone  of  the  mountains  at  his  feet,  he 
imports  for  dressings  from  Scotland  a friable 
conspicuous  red  stone,  and  fearful  no  doubt  lest 
the  trolls  of  the  hills  resent  his  intrusion,  builds 
for  the  glorious  housing  of  his  turncock  a 
“romantic”  castle,  battlemented — parapetted — 
crenellated  — arrow-slitted  — machicollated,  and, 
as  the  crowning  feature  of  his  dam  wall,  itself 
also  battlemented  as  the  curtain  of  a fortress,  he 
places  a “ Gothic  ” tower,  which  like  the  castle, 
exhibits,  indeed,  as  much  Gothic  feeling  as  its 
perpetrator  shows  perception  of  artistic  fitness. 
Manchester  pays  and  is  happy ; the  press, 
headed  by  the  leading  Daily,  which  ought  to 
know  better,  applauds;  not  a soul  raises  a 
protest,  only  the  thinkers  and  lovers  of  nature 
turn  away  their  faces  in  disgust  from  this  fresh 
altar  raised  to  the  great  latter-day  god  Vulgarity, 
to  which  has  been  sacrificed  ruthlessly,  unneces- 
sarily, one  of  the  too  few  mountain  fastnesses  of 
English  beauty. 

Upon  the  banks  of  Winandermere,  sacred  to 
greystone,  to  my  mind  on  one  of  the  most  lovely 
sites  in  England— there  was  lately  planted  a red 
house,  bedizened  with  the  too  usual  accompani- 
ments of  carving,  fuss,  barge-boards,  finials  and 
half-timber  work,  in  feeling  and  colour  as  foreign 
to  its  surroundings  as  it  is  meretricious  in  design. 
The  local  mind  is  awe-struck  ; the  local  lodging- 
house,  hitherto  curiously  inoffensive  and  unob- 
trusive in  its  local  material,  blending  with  the 
greys  and  greens  of  the  mountains,  starts  forth  now 
in  half  a hundred  red  brick  atrocities  planted  in 
rigid  rank  (fitly  called  the  Esplanade)  along  a 
concrete  wall,  which  is  raised  to  stay  the  lazy 
ripples  of  the  lake — all  fronting — and  I find 
herein  a nemesis  and  my  only  consolation,  the 
drawing-room  windows  of  the  original  innovator. 

Not  in  one  district  alone  need  we  seek  our 
examples.  The  lovely  bay  of  Lynton,  in  North 
Devon,  has  been  ruined  in  a similar  way  by  the 
“ progressive  ” action  of  one  man.  Beautiful  upper 
Thames  side  has  been  visited  by  the  plague  of 
villadom  with  its  worst  accompaniments,  from  the 
spurious  picturesque  to  the  supremest  misuse  of 
materials  which  has,  I conceive,  been  accomplished 
in  the  history  of  man. 

This  is  the  first  and  most  important  problem 
with  which  we  have  to  deal — the  choice  of 
material.  He  who  sets  himself  to  think  out  his 
design  first  in  line,  with  a view  to  settling  after- 
wards the  material  he  will  employ,  may  even  live 
to  perpetrate  a Tower  Bridge  or  a turncock’s 
castle,  and  will  assuredly  instruct  that  all  his  bills 
of  quantities  shall  close  with  the  grotesque  words, 
“alternative  for  the  above  if  terra-cotta  is  used 
instead  of  stone,”  as  he  will  doubtless  feel  that 
the  right  treatment  of  a plastic  material  is  to 
mimic  another  which  is  worked  by  the  tool. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  and  easy  railway  transit, 
the  choice  of  materials  is  somewhat  freer  than  in 
the  past,  and  in  the  great  towns  where  we  have 
already  so  heterogeneous  a spread  of  building, 
imported  material  must  be  employed.  Yet  we 
generally  find  that  in  each  town  there  are  certain 
materials  which  weather  better  and  look  better  in 
the  weathering  than  any  others,  and  wre  should 
choose  not  that  which  we  may  think  gives  us  the 
best  immediate  effect,  but  that  which  past  experi- 
ence shows  us  to  have  given  the  best  result  when 
the  years  have  worked  their  changes.  But  in  the 
country  side,  Nature’s  teaching  is  almost  un- 
erring, and  in  the  use  of  local  material  lies  safety, 
harmony,  and  enduring  honour.  In  its  own  dis- 
trict, a stone  wears  best,  looks  best,  weathers 
best.  Where  there  are  trees  and  loam,  there  a 
timber  construction  will  have  its  best  value. 
Native  slates  for  our  roof,  where  such  there  are. 
If  the  district  affords  no  fitting  materials  for  roof 
or  wall,  then  our  choice  must  be  of  those  which 
harmonise  the  best  with  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  our  choice  can  only  prove  satisfac- 
tory if  our  eyes  have  first  learned  to  see. 

That  all  materials  are  equally  beautiful,  even  in 
their  right  locality  and  surroundings,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  absurd  to  maintain.  Nature  was  not 
in  her  happiest  mood  when  she  gave  purple  slates 
to  Llanberis — and  to  Ruabon  its  clay,  with  surface 
and  colouring  so  mechanical  and  unsympathetic, 
the  invasion  of  which  into  the  valleys  of  Wales  is 
a blow  to  the  beauty  of  Welsh  mountain  scenery. 
William  Morris  once  said  well  that  the  man  who 
would  use  Broseley  tiles  in  the  country  would 
do  any  evil  thing,  and  in  the  same  relation  as 
Broseley  tiles  to  the  red  roofs  of  Kent  and  Surrey 


are  the  terrible  Welsh  slates  to  those  of  Cumbria 
Cornwall,  or  Devonshire.  Yet  even  the  Welsh 
slate  looks  less  flimsy  and  miserable  and  thi 
Broseley  tiles  less  harsh  in  their  own  countriei 
than  elsewhere.  London  alone  could  well  havi 
dispensed  entirely  with  a clay  which  burns  1 
colour  suggestive  of  malaria  and  disease,  vile  it 
its  first  effect,  and  viler  in  use.  Yet  even  here 
we  cannot  say  whether  Nature  was  in  error  in  th. 
provision,  or  man  in  the  using.  In  most  case' 
she  is  a faithful  guide. 

It  need  not  make  the  glaring  examples  which 
I have  mentioned  of  mis-used  materials  in  and 
way  less  instructive  to  us  that  often  they  are  ncj 
the  work  of  architects  at  all — alas  ! how  manJ 
examples  could  be  produced  from  the  works  c 
architects  also  ; notably,  the  poor  expedient,  t 
conquer  a difficulty  so  slight,  of  brick  chimneys  id 
a stone  country,  or  a stone  structure.  In  thid 
again,  our  fathers  have  showed  us  a better  way 
would  we  but  walk  in  it,  the  problem  of  materia 
and  its  solution  seeming  to  them  so  easy,  and  tl 
us  often  as  difficult  as  it  is  all-important. 

Bear  in  mind  that  I am  not  asking  you  to  di: 
regard  the  all-important  question  of  cost,  whic 
may,  of  course,  often  influence  your  choice  at; 
versely.  This  also  you  must  perforce  heed,  bi 
do  not  leave  the  other  unheeded.  Some  of  tl 
most  glaring  examples  of  misapplied  material 
occur— as  in  the  instances  I have  given  you— whet 
the  reverse  of  economy  is  the  result. 

In  the  towns  our  first  duty  should  be  to  stuci 
our  neighbours,  never  forgetting  the  demand  upq 
us  for  our  share  of  a dignified  whole — especial: 
when  it  is  our  province  to  work  in  the  vicinity  ) 
an  accepted  monument — to  treat  an  exception! 
site  with  very  special  consideration  and  deferenci 
But  few  cities  can  boast  a grander  liver  fronta; 
than  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  a building  moi 
worthy  of  its  position  than  Somerset  House 
Waterloo  Bridge,  though  not  altogether  in  sea 
with  Chambers’  great  building,  is  still  a fin 
creation.  What  can  we  say  of  the  erections  whir 
rise  close  by ; what  of  the  yellow  brick  sh< 
raised  by  King’s  College  on  the  roof  of  Somers 
House  itself;  here,  at  the  very  heart  and  cenli 
of  London’s  best  possibilities  ? If  the  public  de& 
hardly  with  us  in  its  neglect  and  oblivion,  we,; 
our  turn,  have  indeed  burdened  the  earth  wn 
things  unspeakable. 

If  the  Press  and  the  public  (who  lead  eat 
other  intermittently  by  the  nose,  and  call  t! 
process  mutual  influence  and  education)  a 
wantonly  ignorant  and  indifferent  to  all  matte 
architectural;  if  a second-rate  water  colouria 
who  has  an  exhibition  in  Bond-street,  h 
lavished  upon  him  columns  of  valuable  criticis 
of  pictures  that  will  shortly  disappear  for  ev; 
into  the  limbo  of  private  collections,  while  tl 
foremost  sites  in  London  may  be  filled  worthil 
or  unworthily  by  our  greatest  or  our  leas 
and  not  a glance,  not  a word,  is  vouchsafi 
by  this  cultured  public  of  ours,  or  by  t 
organs  by  which  it  is  so  fitly  represented,  , 
matters  so  trifling  as  mere  bricks  and  stones-e 
still  I hold  that  upon  ourselves  lies  the  great: 
burden  of  blame;  this  great  unseeing  pubh 
this  dense,  dim-sighted  Press  is  to  be  taugi 
only  by  object  lessons,  and  these  are  too  oft' 
lacking.  When  our  works  are  as  our  aspiration 
and  our  streets  the  ideal  dwellings  of  dignity  ai; 
grace,  then  perhaps  the  denizen  of  our  cities  mi 
give  his  passing  “oh”  of  admiration  to  otht 
than  the  vulgarest  of  erections,  and  we  may  lie: 
through  the  Press  of  something  more  than  t; 
gracious  manner  of  the  Royal  Highness  wl, 
opens  the  building  “of  early  thirteenth  centul 
Renaissance,  exhibiting  signs  of  Chine 
influence,”  and  of  the  notable  industry  of  M 
Snook,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Spoo: 
the  builder. 

When  the  finest  site  in  Oxford-street,  such  1 
has  not  been  in  the  market  for  many  a year,  1 
filled  by  a building  in  which  are  all  the  faul 
of  omission  and  commission,  and  the  public  smi 
approval  and  pass  serenely  by;  when  the  Press 
silent,  or  (if  approached)  applauds — then  we  ms 
only  conclude  that  through  our  own  shortcoming 
we  suffer.  Let  us  show  our  public  what  got; 
architecture  is ; let  each  do  his  part,  howevt 
small  that  part ; seek  out  the  principles  unde; 
lying  the  greatness  of  the  great  architecture  of  tf 
past  and  of  our  own  day.  This  especially,  ar 
with  discrimination,  appreciative  and  critical 
Study  our  own  time,  its  need  and  its  achievement 
observe  its  excellence,  and  we  need  not  spare  ii 
faults,  and  then  when  the  crucial  test  and  tlf 
happy  moment  of  designing  comes,  our  houso| 
will  no  more  be  as  “ the  houses  in  between,”  bj 
a part  of  the  City  Beautiful  which  it  lies  with  1] 
to  bring  into  being.  True  enough,  we  may  not  a[ 
be  inspired— not  to  each  is  given  the  golds 
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cil  of  genius — but,  unless  we  can  each  be  an 
st  in  heart  and  aim — one  who  loves  the  work 
creation,  and  to  whom  the  cause  of  beauty  is 
worthiest,  one  who  will  give  to  it  the 
d work  of  a lifetime  nor  grudge  an  unre- 
ting  drudgery  uncoupled  with  large  pay- 
lt ; unless  we  can  each  be  such  a man 
such  an  artist  we  had  best  turn  back  and 
ly  ourselves  to  trading,  for  architects  we  can 
er  hope  to  be.  But  when  we  build  better, 

1 will  the  public  also  see  better,  then  will  the 
die  Press  grow  in  architectural  intelligence 
a to  the  level  of  our  best  representative 
•nal,  than  which  no  craft  or  profession  can 
m a more  learned  or  more  disinterested 
resenlative  and  organ. 

n our  self-education  there  occur  opportunities 
ch  I cannot  but  think  we  are  too  prone  to 
use  or  waste,  viz.,  the  important  aid  that  such 
ies  as  the  Association  or  the  Institute  might 
der  by  general  and  genuine  mutual  criticism 
iroik  done,  to  be  done,  or  in  the  doing.  We 
public  servants,  and  must  not  forget  the  fact, 
should  be  able  to  bear  both  from  an  educated 
die  and  from  each  other  generous  and  whole- 
le  expression  of  critical  opinion  concerning 
productions — not,  of  course,  the  blind 
tisanship  or  the  unreasoning  opposition  of  a 
:e  politician,  but  that  criticism  which  can 
:ly  be  generous,  courteous,  and  just  when 
sing  between  members  of  societies,  existing 
y for  the  furtherance  of  our  art  and  of  that 
uty  which  is  attained  by  discrimination  alone, 
ive  indeed  known  cases  where  a clique  have 
need  upon  and  rent  asunder  the  works  of 
man  of  unusual  eminence,  whose  works  stood 
:he  same  relation  to  those  of  his  detractors 
loes  Somerset  Plouse  to  its  neighbours  already 
ed.  This  is  not  the  criticism  we  need — as 
, for  the  cause  of  architecture  as  for  the 
utation  of  the  critics — but  a wholesome  school 
genuine  criticism,  where  we  might  unpack 
honest  doubts  and  justify  our  new  departures, 
nir.g  and  giving  simultaneously  the  best 
ons  of  our  craft.  The  questions  come,  of 
rse — “ Who  is  to  sit  in  judgment  ? ” “ What 
taste?”  “What  is  style?”  “What  is 
h?”  The  answers  equally,  of  course — that 
shall  all  sit  in  the  judgment-seat  when  we 
■e  climbed  the  high  places  of  wisdom  ; that 
e is  no  matter  of  whim,  but  the  upshoot  of 
iwledge  and  insight;  that  “style  is,”  in  the 
•ds  of  Mr.  Street,  “the  perfect  harmony 
ween  the  means  and  the  end  ? ” and  as  to 
h in  matters  artistic,  that  is  not  touched  by 
ibt,  and  fears  no  discussion.  It  is  the  one 
istant  fact  that  spells  art  and  means  beauty, 
t says  to  each  of  us,  in  the  words  of  Butterfly 
Great,  “I  am  not  arguing  with  you;  I am 
ing  you.” 

Ne  must  criticise  ourselves  and  each  other  that 
public  in  its  turn  may  acquire  the  knowledge 
3o  so,  and  the  Press  the  desire  to  understand, 
that  happy  time  no  building  of  importance 
ill  rise  up  wiihout  receiving  its  due  of  general 
ise  or  analysis,  and  architecture  shall  again  be 
hroned  in  the  highest  places  of  honour.  Until 
■time  come  our  1,200  has  not  justified  itself 

y- 

rhe  time  is  not  yet,  indeed  ; even  the  small 
audience  we  can  command  has  gone  astray 
:r  strange  gods.  They  desire  not  quiet  beauty, 
iplicity,  and  proportion,  but  what  they  are 
ased  to  call  “the  picturesque” — a sad  misuse 
a desirable  term  that  makes  our  wholesale  con- 
nnation  the  harder  to  express.  For  what  is 
sired  is  a spurious,  wilful  inversion  of  order  and 
;nity,  a subordination  of  proportion  to  the 
usual  and  the  unexpected,  the  novel.  This 
ality  of  the  picturesque,  so  full  of  charm  in  its 
lural  development,  as  a delightful,  though 
^sional,  incident  to  the  architecture  of  the 
st,  has  been  forced  into  the  position  of  the 
tdiDg  ideal  in  the  architecture  of  the  present. 

' our  public  it  is  now  enthroned  as  a chief  glory 
indeed,  as  the  one  thing  needful.  We  are 
ked  for  a profusion  of  cheap  ornament  and  a 
■ est  of  irrelevant  gables — a “Gothic”  porch 
d an  Early  English  ingle-nook,  half-timber 
lore,  crested  ridges  and  paltry  finials  of  terra- 
Ita  or  iron,  all  to  be  strung  together  in  an 
ipossible  whole  of  disorder  and  ignorance  ; and 
is,  forsooth,  is  “ Gothic,”  this  is  “ the  pictu- 
sque.” 

What  can  we  do  for  the  generation  which  has 
»t  alone  wrought  and  loved  such  things,  but 
liic’11  has  stolen  from  us  and  annexed  for  its  own 
ise  uses  these  words  that  have  meant  for  us 
me  of  our  fairest  ideals  ? Hence  comes  it  that 
e very  men  who  have  learnt  their  alphabet  of 
chiteclure  by  the  light  of  the  glories  of  the 
lst>  who  have  studied  every  stone  and  joint  and 


moulding  of  the  old  work  in  their  care,  who  hold 
beauty  and  the  quality  which  makes  for  beauty 
as  the  dearest  and  best  article  of  their  creed, 
these  very  men  dare  not  call  themselves  “Gothic” 
lest  they  should  bring  upon  themselves  the  re- 
proach of  cheap  wedding-cake  ornament  and  the 
shabby  - genteel  revivalism  of  ignorance,  and 
would  be  ready  to  blush  for  shame  should  they 
be  accused  of  a “picturesque”  building.  Ex- 
amples both  of  the  real  and  spurious  are  many. 
To  find  one  where  they  are  well  contrasted,  we 
need  only  look  from  beneath  the  trees  of 
Battersea  Park  to  what  has  been  one  of  the  finest 
reaches  of  our  river,  that  between  the  Albert  and 
Chelsea  Suspension  Bridges.  I knew  of  no  finer  bit 
of  grouping  and  outline  than  the  quite  exceptional 
terraces,  the  charm  of  which  we  chiefly  owe  to 
two  men  of  genius — Mr.  Norman  Shaw  and  the 
late  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin — with  their  surroundings 
of  tree  and  river,  and  beyond  Wren’s  noble 
Chelsea  Hospital.  Here  was  the  genuine  pic- 
turesque, not  aimed  at  in  the  individual  works, 
but  developed  in  their  total  effect. 

But  the  plot  of  land  between  the  terraces  and 
the  hospital  has  lately  come  into  the  market, 
and  a long  block  of  (no  doubt)  “ commodious 
residences  replete  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments” has  sprung  up,  to  the  final  destruction 
of  the  exceptional  beauty  of  the  spot.  We  are 
compelled  to  suppose  that  these  buildings  aim 
at  the  picturesque.  They  are  planted  upon  the 
ground  like  an  ill-drawn  parabola — the  two  ends 
straightened  with  a connecting  curve — no  part 
of  it  having  the  slightest  relation  to  the  lines 
of  hospital,  river,  or  terraces.  Bay-windows, 
balconies,  the  inevitable  angle-turret,  alternate 
gables  with  capricious  differences  of  outline, 
some  of  them  mere  shams  of  elevated  brick- 
work, iron-stayed,  a gratuitously  broken  line  of 
roof,  all  make  up  a composition,  the  like  of 
which  may  be  studied  as  an  example  of  the 
power  of  bricks  and  mortar  to  mar  a great 
opportunity  and  a great  site.  Chelsea  Hospital 
may  have  even  the  better  part  in  the  view  of 
the  neglected  back  scornfully  turned  in  that 
direction.  No  oriel  windows  and  angle-turrets 
could  be  spared  for  a mere  back — to  be  “ pic- 
turesque ” in  front  makes  all  other  considerations 
superfluous,  it  seems.  We  have  not  all  such 
opportunities  of  slighting  our  betters  as  this  new 
block  has  achieved,  yet  it  may  remind  us  that  the 
backs  of  our  buildings  often  deserve  quite  as  much 
study  in  their  degree  as  do  their  fronts,  for  they 
often  become  important  frontages,  apparently 
unexpectedly  to  their  designers  ; the  back  of  one 
of  our  vast  hotels,  as  seen  from  Whitehall,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Let  us  simplify  our  fronts  and  not 
overlook  our  backs.  An  instance  of  a well- 
treated  and  considered  back  may  be  found  in  a 
small  new  building  overshadowed  by  the  School 
Board  Offices  on  the  Temple  Embankment. 

One  burning  subject  remains  for  our  considera- 
tion, that  of  competitions,  upon  which  my  pre- 
decessor spoke  to  you  last  year  with  special 
authority  and  point.  He  treated  the  question 
mainly  from  the  view  of  the  young  competitor. 
May  I add  a word  from  the  standpoint  of  archi- 
tects generally  and  of  assessors  in  particular. 
The  Institute  has  again  organised  a Competition 
Committee,  which  it  is  hoped  may  exercise  ,a 
speedy  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  conduct 
of  competitions.  There  has  been  certainly  im- 
provement in  the  last  few  years,  but  cases  of 
gross  .injustice  are  still  too  frequently  recorded  ; 
nor  is  it  apparent  to  me  how  any  protest,  either 
from  ourselves  or  our  representative  body,  can 
avail  much.  We  must  act,  not  protest  ; and  we 
have  the  matter  in  our  own  hands  if  we  will  act 
together.  If  no  reputable  architect  will  become 
a competitor  unless  there  is  first  appointed  a pro- 
fessional assessor,  whose  award  shall  be  final ; if 
no  reputable  architect  will  become  an  assessor 
unless  his  award  is  to  be  so  accepted,  the  matter 
will  cure  itself.  I know  the  plausible  argument 
that  he  who  pays  the  piper  has  a right  to  call  the 
tune,  but  no  self-respecting  piper  will  submit  him- 
self to  the  verdict  of  an  ignorant  Sassenach  who 
knows  not  the  pipes  or  the  skill  of  their  master  ; 
when  our  public  has  trained  itself  to  distinguish 
“ The  Bonnie  Hoose  o’  Airlie  ” from  “ The  most 
disthressful  counthry  that  ever  yet  was  seen,”  we 
may  be  justified  in  submitting  ourselves  and  our 
harmonies  to  a knowledge  even  so  rudimentary. 
The  discovery  of  any  touting  on  the  part  of  com- 
petitors should  be  at  once  sufficient  ground  for  the 
elimination  of  their  names  from  the  rolls  of  any 
honourable  society.  Especially  to  assessors  we 
might  commend  the  firm  attitude  suggested,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a sure  and  honourable  basis 
for  the  distinction  of  true  merit  by  an  adequately 
trained  judge  would  be  a real  benefit,  as  much  to 
the  public  as  to  the  architects  themselves. 


The  Building  Act  for  London,  to  which  this 
Association  naturally  look  with  great  interest, 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  working  smoothly,  but 
it  is  evident  that  an  amending  Act,  to  crystallise 
it,  and  set  forth  the  true  intention  of  many  of  its 
provisions,  will  soon  be  necessary.  Many  useless 
disabilities  that  hampered  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture under  the  old  Act,  have  doubtless  been 
removed,  and  in  many  respects  we  now  enjoy 
opportunities  for  a better  class  of  architecture  than 
was  tolerated  by  the  Act  of  1S55.  It  should  now 
be  our  object  to  induce  surrounding  local  bodies 
to  amend  their  by-laws  in  accordance  with  the 
better  provisions  of  the  new  Central  Act,  as  it  is 
obviously  bordering  on  the  absurd  that  what  may 
be  legally  done  in  London  is  still  forbidden  in 
Croydon  and  Willesden,  merely  because  outlying 
Local  Boards  are  too  obtuse  to  alter  or  too  proud 
to  revise  their  own  bantling  by-laws. 

To  touch  upon  many  points  in  the  brief 
scope  of  an  address  is  impossible.  I have  only 
laid  before  you  to-night,  Gentlemen,  a few 
facts,  a few  theories,  and  perhaps  a few  fads— the 
facts  as  necessary  as  they  have,  I fear,  proved 
tedious  ; the  theories  perhaps  both  trite  and  stale  ; 
the  fads  certainly  sincere  and  most  honestly 
uttered.  If  you  find  anything  helpful  in  my 
platitudes,  I shall  be  content.  We  architects 
have  a great  inheritance,  and  we  have  a greater 
responsibility.  This  world  of  ours  is  a naturally 
beautiful  world.  Man  has  it  in  his  power  to  add 
to  its  beauty  and  to  his  own  dignity  in  the  adding, 
or  to  deface  it.  Which  course  shall  we  take? 
Each  of  us  hopes  for  the  higher,  each  of  us 
stumbles  oftentimes  into  the  lower  road.  Let 
each  of  us  look  to  it  that  no  temptation,  no  laxity 
or  laziness,  no  greed  of  easy  gain,  and,  may  I 
add,  no  client  turn  us  from  the  right  path.  This 
Association  is  Alma  Mater  to  many  of  you,  and 
will  be  as  the  years  go  by  to  an  ever-increasing 
number.  As  well  as  the  earth  on  which  we 
build,  we  dishonour  her  by  any  but  our  noblest 
efforts ; if  we  give  of  our  best,  we  are  still  but 
debtors. 

“ My  new  cut  ashlar  takes  the  light 

Where  crimson-blank  the  windows  flare 
By  my  own  work  before  the  night — 

Great  Overseer  I make  my  prayer. 

“If  there  be  good  in  that  I wrought, 

Thy  band  compelled  it,  Master,  Thine — 
Where  I have  failed  to  take  Tby  thought 
I know,  through  Thee,  the  blame  is  mine." 


Professor  Kerr,  in  rising  to  propose  a vole  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Caroe,  said  he  had  always  felt  it  to 
be  a great  pleasure  to  attend  the  opening  meet- 
ings of  this  Association,  which  he  had  done  at 
intervals  for  about  forty-seven  years.  There  was 
something  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  circum- 
stance ot  the  opening  of  the  annual  session  ot 
architectural  work  taking  place  in  connexion  with 
this  Association.  The  freshness  with  which 
happy  subjects  were  combined  in  their  studies, 
and  treated  by  comparatively  young  men  in  the 
presence  of  still  younger  men,  was  a very  great 
consideration,  and  to  everyone  it  would  be  agreed 
that  they  had  been  favoured  with  an  address 
characterised  by  all  the  excellence  due  to  a 
cultivated  mind  and  a gracious  manner.  He 
would  venture  to  make  a few  remarks  upon 
the  great  question  of  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  this  Association.  The 
assertion  was  perfectly  true  in  every  sense  that 
the  classes  organised  by  the  Architectural 
Association  for  the  study  of  architecture  were 
practically  the  best  means  for  devising  the  real 
instruction  of  the  young  architect.  They  had,  of 
course,  to  compete  with  other  agencies  more 
widely  supported,  but  there  was  a purely  prac- 
tical and  serviceable  character  about  the  way  in 
which  education  had  always  been  treated  by  the 
Association  which  could  not  be  disputed.  It 
seemed  to  him  there  were  three  objects  with 
which  the  classes  of  the  Association  were  con- 
cerned. In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  pre- 
paration of  young  men  for  obtaining  the  degree 
of  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  attached  the  greatest 
possible  importance  to  examinations  and 
diplomas.  His  mind  happened  to  be  defective 
in  that  respect,  but  he  did  think,  speaking  most 
seriously,  and  in  the  presence  of  young  men 
who  he  hoped  would  bear  in  mind  what  he  was 
saying,  that  the  examinations  of  the  Institute 
served  a purpose  which  was  absolutely  indispen- 
sable nowadays.  Although  there  were,  no  doubt, 
a certain  proportion  of  the  young  men  who, 
without  being  intellectually  deficient,  were  not 
mentally  fitted  for  the  work  of  preparing  for  and 
passing  examinations,  and  although  some  other 
provision  should  be  made  for  their  recognition, 
yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  students  must 
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be  largely  benefited  by  a course  of  study 
which  became  compulsory,  and  with  a degree 
at  the  end  of  it.  lie  therefore  hoped  that 
nothing  would  be  done  on  either  side  which 
should  in  the  slightest  degree  weaken  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Association  and  the  Institute. 
He  believed,  he  would  say,  as  an  observant  person, 
and  as  an  old  member  of  the  Institute,  that  there 
was  no  member  of  that  body  who  did  not  wish  well 
to  the  Association,  and  to  see  it  prosper  in  respect 
of  its  educational  purposes  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Therefore,  if  there  were  any  feeling  or  suspicion  of 
what  might  be  termed  jealousy,  for  want  of  a better 
phrase,  between  the  two  Societies,  let  them  dis- 
miss it  from  their  minds  at  once  and  for  ever  ! The 
Institute  was  most  kindly  disposed  towards  the 
Association,  and  nothing  that  could  be  reasonably 
asked  would  be  refused.  The  second  purpose 
which  the  scheme  of  education  of  the  Association 
answered  was  that  it  prepared  young  men  for  the 
practical  work  of  their  architectural  business  as 
distinguished  from  every  other  consideration.  The 
English  people  consented  to  employ  a great  many 
architects.  For  what  purpose  ? Not  for  high  art, 
for  they  did  not  care  nearly  enough  about  it, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  take  a little 
if  it  were  good.  But  what  they  wanted  the 
young  architects  to  learn  to  do  was  to  trans- 
act their  business  of  building  safely,  systemati- 
cally, economically,  and  gracefully.  The 
English  people  might  not  understand  much 
about  it,  but  what  little  they  did  understand 
they  must  have  fairly  considered.  That,  therefore, 
was  the  object  of  architectural  practice,  and  if  one 
looked  at  the  curriculum  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association,  they  would  find  that  it 
had  that  purpose  in  view.  He  would  earnestly 
advise  the  young  men  to  look  at  the  curriculum 
of  the  Association  in  that  light  and  to  join  its 
classes.  The  third  purpose  which  the  educational 
system  attempted  to  follow  out  was  this,  the 
establishment,  to  a greater  degree,  of  the  princi- 
ples of  artistic  grace  in  buildings.  There  v/as  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  in  that  direction,  but  Provi- 
dence must  be  given  time.  Evolution  was  slow, 
and  they  had  a long  way  to  go  before  they  became 
thoroughly  sound  artistic  architects.  In  order  to 
make  a beginning  they  should  join  this  course  of 
study.  They  would  gain  experience  in  their 
employer’s  office,  but  he  did  not  undertake  to 
teach  what  the  Association  did.  Bearing  these 
three  considerations  in  mind,  he  stood  as  a sincere 
advocate  for  supporting  the  educational  scheme  of 
the  Association,  for  no  young  man  who  joined 
its  classes  would  ever  regret  having  done  so. 

Mr.  II.  O.  Cresswell  said  that  it  gave  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Caroe.  On  such  an  occasion  one  was  not 
expected  to  say  anything  by  way  of  criticism,  but 
there  were  one  or  two  points  in  the  new  curriculum 
which  he  had  studied  with  the  greatest  possible 
interest.  He,  therefore,  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  speaking  on  the  subject,  because  he  had  had 
something  to  do  with  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
educational  scheme  of  the  Association,  when  it  was 
altered  a few  years  ago.  He  would  like  to  say 
at  once  that,  although  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
then  introduced,  he  had  not  pinned  his  faith  to 
any  particular  curriculum,  and  he  thought  the 
Committee  were  perfectly  competent  to  know 
what  was  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Association 
at  the  present  time.  He  had,  therefore,  read 
their  manifesto,  in  the  shape  of  the  new  Brown 
Book  with  very  great  interest,  for  he  believed  that 
what  they  had  done  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Association.  The  institution  to  a certain 
extent  of  the  old  voluntary  system,  he  believed, 
would  have  very  advantageous  effects,  because  he 
did  not  think  it  was  ever  intended  that  system 
should  be  entirely  dropped.  He  did  not  believe 
it  was  ever  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
recent  scheme  to  entirely  do  away  with  what  had 
been  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the  Association, 
viz.,  the  assistance  which  the  young  men  derived 
from  the  criticism  of  their  fellows,  or  of  those 
who  perhaps  were  a little  bit  their  seniors.  He 
had  also  been  interested,  and  perhaps  from  a 
selfish  point  of  view,  in  listening  to  the 
words  of  the  President,  when  he  spoke  of 
the  examinations  at  the  Institute,  and  the 
memorialists.  He  had  had  to  skate  over  the 
rather  fine  and  slippery  ice  of  that  much-vexed 
question,  at  a time  when  the  excitement  of  the 
members  did  not  allow  them  to  look  at  it  in 
quite  the  dispassionate  way  they  were  able  to 
do  now.  He  would  congratulate  the  President 
on  the  charming  way  in  which  he  had  dealt 
with  the  subject,  which  they  were  now  all  able 
to  regard  in  a much  more  impartial  way  than 
they  were  some  few  years  ago. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 


The  Chairman  returned  thanks  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  his  somewhat  lengthy  remarks 
had  been  received.  He  hoped  that  Professor 
Kerr’s  remarks  would  be  specially  taken  to 
heart. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

1 ■»  I 

jlluetrattons. 

SUNDIAL,  WIIATTON  HOUSE. 
jte’fSJlIIIS  Sundial  was  designed  to  fit  an  ideal 
S”e  *n  beautiful  grounds  of  Lord 
fcSmiJ  Crawshaw,  near  Loughborough.  It  is 
executed  in  Portland  stone,  and  the  four  figures 
supporting  the  dial  represent  the  Muses,  Clio, 
Euterpe,  Erato,  and  Urania. 

The  design  is  by  Messrs.  Brewill  & Baily, 
and  the  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal 
Academy. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  WOLFGANG, 
ROTIIENBURG-OB-DER-TAUBER. 

This  church  lies  on  the  extreme  north-east  of 
the  town  of  Rothenburg,  outside  the  Ivlingen 
Thor,  and,  in  fact,  forms  part  of  the  outer  forti- 
fications of  the  town.  It  was  founded  in  the  year 
1473,  and  consecrated  in  1483.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  of  three  bays  and  a choir,  both  vaulted,  and 
it  retains  still  its  wooden  gallery  and  pulpit  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  centre 
altar*  is  dedicated  to  St.  Wolfgang,  and  the  two 
side  altars  to  St.  Willebald  and  to  the  Virgin 
respectively.  Immediately  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  the  staircase  leading  to  the  watch- 
tower  dwelling,  built  on  the  entrance  gateway, 
which  suggests  that  the  priest  of  the  church  had 
to  keep  a look-out,  not  only  on  his  own  church, 
but  on  the  approaches  to  the  town.  Between  the 
two  doors  giving  access  to  the  church  is  a niche 
with  a well-preserved  statue  of  St.  Wolfgang,  and 
above  a representation  of  the  Crucifixion.  The 
church  is  built  in  the  warm-coloured  limestone  of 
the  district,  and  on  all  sides  forms  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  features  of  this  ancient  town,  which 
has  preserved  its  Medi.-eval  aspect  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  any  other  I am  acquainted  with,  even 
including  Nuremburg  and  Carcassonne. 

R.  PhenE  Spiers. 


THE  HOTEL  CECIL,  LONDON. 

The  Hotel  Cecil,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  erected  in  London  by  private  enterprise, 
is  now  so  nearly  completed  as  to  have  determined 
its  owners  at  once  to  furnish  and  open  it ; and 
as  no  description  of  the  building  has  yet  been 
published,  an  account  of  it,  with  some  illustrations 
supplied  to  us  by  the  architects,  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers. 

The  site  which  the  building  occupies  will  be 
remembered  by  most  Londoners  as  that  of  Cecil 
and  Salisbury  streets,  which  ended  abruptly  to  the 
south  in  lofty  iron  railings  overlooking  the  river. 
The  houses,  erected  for  private  residences  of  a 
good  class  of  people,  had  become  reduced  to  a poor 
and  dilapidated  state,  and  were  recently  mostly 
occupied  by  second-rate  lodging-house  keepers. 
The  whole  area  of  these  streets  once  formed  the 
gardens  of  the  house  built  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
principal  secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  until 
it  was  recently  acquired  by  its  present  owners, 
remained  the  property  of  his  descendant,  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury.!  The  Ivy  Bridge-lane, 
which  forms  its  south-western  boundary,  was 
once  of  such  importance,  that  it  formed  a sub- 
way beneath  the  Strand  to  enable  the  folk  about 
the  Convent  Gardens  and  Maiden-lane  to  reach 
the  river  without  risking  their  lives  in  crossing  so 
busy  a thoroughfare.  Many  there  may  be  still 
who  remember  it  as  the  principal  way  down  to 
the  “ halfpenny  boats,”  which  used  to  ply 
between  London  Bridge  and  the  landing-stage  of 
the  quaint  old  “ Fox-under-the-Hill  ” at  the 
bottom  of  the  lane,  until  its  wharves  and  mud 
were  buried  beneath  the  Thames  Embankment. 


* Of  richly-carved  Late  Gothic  work,  and  attributed  to 
Zeitbloom,  of  Ulm. 

+ “ The  next  was  sometime  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle’s  inn, 
which  now  belonj;eth  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  is  called 
Russell  or  Bedford  House.  It  stretcheth  from  the  hospital 
ol  Savoy,  west  to  Ivie  Bridce,  where  Sir  Robert  Cecil], 
principal  secretary  to  Her  Majesty,  hath  lately  raised  a 
large  and  stately  house  of  brick  and  timber,  as  also 
levelled  and  paved  the  highway  near  adjoining,  to  the 
great  beautifying  of  that  street  and  commodity  of  pas- 
sengers. ...  Ivie  Bridge,  in  the  high  street,  which 
had  a way  under  it  leading  down  to  the  Thames,  the  like 
as  sometime  had  the  Strand  Bridge,  is  now  taken  down, 
but  the  lane  remaineth  as  afore,  or  better,  and  parteth  the 
liberty  of  the  Duchy  and  the  City  of  Westminster  on  that 
south  side." — Stow's  Survey  of  London  in  1598. 


After  the  Embankment  had  been  formed^ 
while  the  property  was  falling  into  decay,  evt 
the  extent  of  getting  “ dangerous  struct] 
notices  scattered  about,  many  schemes  wereti 
pounded  for  dealing  with  the  estate,  of  whici 
most  prominent  was  that  of  a curved  road  i) 
from  the  Embankment  level  and  connect!: 
with  the  Strand  by  Waterloo  Bridge.  1 
scheme,  which  in  spite  of  the  rather  1 
gradients,  would  have  been  of  considerable  p 
utility,  particularly  in  conjunction  with  the  Sll 
to-IIolborn  street,  would  practically  have  ri] 
the  estate  and  been  unprofitable  as  a pi, 
enterprise.  At  the  same  time  that  this  sd 
was  under  discussion,  Messrs.  Perry  & Reed 
architects  of  the  Hotel  Cecil,  prepared  am 
scheme  which  dealt  with  the  estate  as  a self 
tained  property,  with  unique  advantages  o 
and  surroundings,  and  they  opened  negotia 
with  Lord  Salisbury’s  solicitors  on  the  basis  1 
with  the  ultimate  result  that,  after  many  d<i 
the  whole  freehold  was  purchased  from  1 
Salisbury  by  the  promoters,  who  instructec 
architects  to  carry  out  their  original  scheme  * 
this,  with  but  slight  internal  modifications! 
now  been  done  in  its  entirety. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  site  enabled  it  I 
dealt  with  in  a manner  and  with  advam 
almost  impossible  in  any  other  part  of  Lon 
and  it  was  singularly  free  from  the  dange: 
“ light  and  air  ” rights.  Down  the  whole  1< 
of  one  side  arrangements  had  been  made  \ 
allowed  the  buildings  on  the  site  to  be  erecti 
any  height  without  interference,  whilst  lim 
those  opposite,  and  down  the  whole  length  0 
other  side  the  freehold  belonged  to  a friendly  n 
bour  who  consented  to  an  agreement  for  the  m: 
benefit  of  the  estates  : and  on  the  south  wen 
open  gardens  of  the  Embankment ; and,  altfcl 
the  blow-holes  of  the  District  Railway  \ 
adorn  them,  fall,  perhaps,  within  the  ang, 
45  deg.,  no  solicitor  calling  them  “ skylijj 
threatened  to  apply  for  an  injunction.  Bd 
these  favourable  circumstances,  the  fall  ol 
ground  levels  from  the  Strand  to  the  river 
sented  very  great  advantages. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  site  the  Strand  is  s 
above  the  Embankment  level,  and  a plateau 
therefore,  been  constructed  of  vaults  rising  tc 
height,  carrying  the  courtyard  which  gives  3 
to  the  buildings  from  the  Strand  level,  v 
other  roads  beneath  joining  the  low-level: 
bankment  road  permit  of  all  heavy  traffic  reae 
the  hotel  out  of  sight  and  sound. 

The  area  already  covered  with  buildini 
about  2g  acres,  which  has  been  laid  out  in  1 
distinct  blocks  of  buildings,  connected  at  va 
points  by  corridors  and  bridges,  and  surroun 
a courtyard  300  ft.  long  by  So  ft.  wide,  bet 
which  the  blocks  are  connected  as  one  buili 
The  blocks  are  of  various  sizes,  which  w* 
some  extent  unavoidable,  as  they  had  t( 
planned  with  reference  to  the  falling  in  of  1 
at  various  dates.  The  southern  block,  whit 
by  far  the  loftiest,  contains  all  the  principal  p 
rooms,  the  chief  kitchen  and  offices  for: 
management  and  the  best  suites  of  rooms 
western  block,  which  is  the  smallest,  will 
the  smaller  dining-rooms  and  bachelors’  quara 
and  the  eastern  block,  about  the  same  area  a 
southern,  has  larger  family  suites  of  roi 
arranged  separately  in  pavilions,  and  has  t 
two  great  banquet  halls,  each  with  their  1 
receiving,  retiring,  and  smoking-rooms,  am 
planned  that  thev  can  be  used  together  fof 
great  function.  These  rooms  can  be  approa 
from  the  courtyard  without  passing  through 
hotel,  and  as  they  may  be  occupied  by  t 
numbers  of  people  at  a time,  special  ' 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which ' 
inmates  can  pass  directly  on  to  the  low-/ 
roads  and  the  Embankment,  without  i 
vening  staircases,  in  the  event  of 
alarm.  The  northern  block,  which  1 
form  the  fagade  towards  the  Strand) 
not  yet  built,  although  the  freehold  of  r 
of  the  property  has  been  already  acqui 
but  this  did  not  form  part  of  the  “ Satis! 
Estate,”  or  part  of  the  original  scheme, 
erection  of  this  is  now  awaiting  the  passing- 
special  Act,  which,  but  for  the  early  dissolutn: 
last  Session,  was  expected  this  year ; and  \ 
this  is  completed,  and  the  four  sides  ofj 
quadrangle  formed,  the  building  will  cover  r 
than  three  acres,  and  will  be  unrivalled  for  esj 
and  convenience,  as  a hotel,  in  Europe,  if  no 
the  world. 

In  the  construction  of  these  buildings,  althtli 
there  is  nothing  very  novel,  for  the  archil) 
have  been  careful  not  to  try  expeiiments  ;! 
anybody’s  patents,  there  have  been  a great  u 
difficulties  to  overcome.  The  site,  although 
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Wall  Tiling  in  the  Dining-rooms , Hotel  Cecil. 


ler  respects  so  satisfactory,  was,  for  the  founda- 
ns,  abominable.  Running  sand  and  running 
ter,  with  rotten  houses  standing  around  on  the 
Ts  of  your  excavation,  and  their  owners  eager 
see  them  plunge  into  the  gulf,  are  difficulties 
hitects  often  have  to  contend  with,  and  here 
y abounded.  In  the  case  of  the  southern 
ck,  where  the  old  buildings,  which  were 
loved  for  it,  had  been  built  on  the  mudbanks, 
vas  found  necessary  to  sink  the  trenches  to  a 
ith  of  35  ft.,  and  these,  to  a width  of  16  ft., 
re  filled  up  with  Portland  cement  concrete, 
l above  all,  over  the  whole  site  of  the  bloek,  a 
1 of  cement-concrete  6 ft.  thick  was  laid,  and 
r the  rest  of  the  estate  one  of  4 ft.  thick, 
large  amount  of  concrete  has  been  used 
oughout  the  buildings,  as  all  the  floors  and 
ay  of  the  roofs  are  formed  of  7-in.  layers  of 
lent  and  breeze  concrete  (no  one’s  patent),  so 
t the  building  is  as  fire-proof  as  any  building 
be,  and  the  hydrants,  which  are  liberally 
:ed  about,  are  only  introduced  to  give  a feeling 
ssurance  not  otherwise  necessary.  Metal  has 
:red  very  largely  into  the  construction  of  these 
dings  ; and  in  all  cases  cast-iron  has  been  used 
columns  and  staunchions,  and  rolled  steel  for 
joists  and  girders,  and  none  has  anywhere  been 
l which  has  not  passed  the  tests  and  received 
certificate  of  Professor  Kennedy.  The  isola- 
of  the  several  blocks  made  it  possible  to  well 
t and  ventilate  all  the  public  large  rooms  from 
sides,  and  not  from  glass  roofs,  and  thus 
lered  it  possible  to  build  over  them.  But  this 
intage  entailed  the  necessity,  unless  their 
rs  were  to  be  encumbered  by  many  columns, 
they  should  be  crossed  by  heavy  girders,  and 
the  ends  of  these  should  be  adequately  sup- 
ed.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  adopt 
irely  metal  mode  of  construction  wherever  the 
:r  floors  were  planned  to  be  great  rooms,  and 
aPPer  parts  divided  into  smaller  ones.  Thus 
greater  portion  of  the  southern  block  and  the 
le  of  the  eastern  have  the  superstructure 
ed  by  girders  and  columns  quite  independent 
ie  walls,  which,  indeed,  could  be  removed 
out  affecting  the  upper  part.  The  girders 
ung  the  great  halls  are  of  steel  plates  built  up, 

- of  Jhe  south  block  weighing  about  20  tons 


each,  and  those  of  the  east  block  about  28  tons 
each,  and  their  ends  are  laid  loose  in  cast-iron  wall- 
boxes  carried  on  cast-iron  staunchion  imbedded 
in  the  brickwork  of  the  walls.  These  staunchions, 
again,  rest  on  and  are  bolted  down  to  wide- 
spreading  circular  cast-iron  bed-plates  about  6 ft. 
in  diameter  and  strongly  flanged,  sunk  their 
whole  depth  into  the  concrete  foundations.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  buildings  over  these  girders 
are  carried  on  cast-iron  columns,  connected  by 
collars,  forming  one  continuous  column  their  full 
height,  carrying  trimming  joists  of  steel  to  receive 
the  smaller  joists  in  the  concrete  floors.  The 
brick  division  walls  between  its  various  rooms 
are  thus  independent  of  the  walls  above  and 
below,  so  that  all  the  division-walls  on  a floor 
can  be  removed  without  affecting  the  general 
construction.  The  roofs  of  the  eastern  and 
western  blocks  are  entirely  constructed  of  steei 
joists  and  concrete  ; and  the  great  domes  of  the 
south  block,  60  ft.  square,  have  the  angle-ribs 
sheared  out  of  steel  plates  strengthened  by  steel 
angles. 

Of  the  machinery  and  mechanical  contrivances 
scattered  about  some  mention  must  be  made. 
An  initial  difficulty  arose  when  it  was  discovered 
that  no  water-supply  to  the  top  of  so  lofty  a 
building  could  be  obtained,  and  this  has  been 
overcome  by  building  a series  of  large  supply- 
tanks  in  the  basement,  into  which  the  water  is 
received,  and  whence,  by  automatic  Worthington 
steam-pumps,  it  is  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  several 
buildings  as  the  upper  tanks  empty,  and  by  their 
aid  also  the  water  required  for  the  hydraulic  lifts 
is  re-used  and  not  wasted.  The  passenger  and 
service  lifts  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but 
they  are  all  very  powerful  and  rapid,  being 
hydraulic  Otis  lifts,  worked  under  steam  pressure 
from  steel  cylinder  tanks.  For  the  general 
heating,  some  of  the  cooking,  and  the  working  of 
all  machinery  except  the  electric,  steam  is 
generated  in  a series  of  boilers  of  the  locomotive 
type,  fixed  in  the  southern  block.  For  the 
electric  lighting,  plant  is  now  being  prepared,  and 
will  be  fixed  in  the  vaults  at  the  north  end  of  the 
estate,  the  shaft  being  carried  up  by  Ivy  Bridge- 
lane. 

To  supply  a hotel  of  this  size,  the  question  of 


kitchen  accommodation  was  a serious  one,  and 
the  extent  of  the  site  made  it  quite  impossible  to 
have  only  one  central  kitchen  ; each  block  has, 
therefore,  been  provided  with  one  or  more. 
The  most  important  one  is  that  in  the  principal 
basement  of  the  south  block,  which  is  a lofty 
room,  with  perfect  daylight  and  ventilation, 
looking  on  to  the  Embankment  Gardens,  and 
surrounded  with  all  the  necessary  subsidiary 
rooms.  For  the  eastern  block,  to  serve  the 
great  halls  and  the  rest  of  the  building,  there  is  a 
range  of  kitchens  250  ft.  long  ; and,  beneath  the 
roadway,  by  the  principal  entrance,  and  over 
the  lower  road,  a series  of  still,  plate,  and  other 
rooms  is  being  constructed,  with  access  directly 
to  each  of  the  blocks. 

The  accommodation  provided  in  the  building  is 
very  extensive,  particularly  in  the  large  rooms  for 
public  and  exceptional  uses.  For  residents  there 
are  in  the  poition  already  built  some  Soo  bed  and 
private  rooms,  without  counting  bath,  dressing, 
and  such-like  rooms.  These  are  generally 
arranged  in  suites  of  three  to  six  or  eight  rooms, 
each  with  its  bath,  lavatory,  and  w.c. , and  the 
usual  telephonic  and  other  contrivances  so  dear  to 
the  traveller. 

Facing  the  principal  entrance  to  the  south 
block  is  the  great  marble  staircase  to  the  main 
upper  floor,  and  to  the  floors  below  on  the 
garden  front.  To  the  right  is  the  a la  carte  room, 
56  ft.  by  80  ft.,  and  to  the  left,  the  reception  and 
drawing-rooms.  In  front  of  all  these  rooms  is  a 
terrace,  about  to  be  enclosed  as  a verandah, 
230  ft.  long,  to  be  used  for  dining  and  lounging, 
whence  a fine  view  of  the  Thames  is  gained, 
from  the  Tower  Bridge  to  Lambeth  Palace,  as 
well  as  of  the  gardens  below. 

Descending  the  marble  stairs  from  what  is  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Strand  level  we  reach  the 
principal  floor  of  the  garden  front,  which  contains 
the  large  table  d’hote  room,  90  ft.  by  56  ft.,  the 
smoking  and  billiard  rooms,  and  a smoking 
lounge,  100 ft.  long,  overlooking  the  river.  Below 
this  floor  again,  but  level  with  the  Embankment, 
there  is  at  the  east  end  another  large  and  lofty 
public  room  with  reception  and  other  rooms 
en  suite,  with  a main  entrance  from  the  road  in 
front  of  the  Savoy  Hotel.  At  the  west  end  are 
the  kitchens  already  mentioned. 

The  general  style  of  the  building  has  been 
governed  more  or  less  by  that  of  the  neighbouring 
Adelphi  architecture  ; the  scale  is  necessarily 
greater  ; but  in  details  of  internal  finishings,  such 
as  joinery  and  plaster  work,  much  of  the  style  of 
the  Adelphi  work  has  been  reproduced.  There  is, 
however,  one  important  variation  from  this  in  the 
treatment  of  the  principal  garden  floor,  contain- 
ing the  table  d’hote  and  smoking-rooms.  Here 
the  immense  size  of  the  rooms,  with  the  com- 
paratively low  height  of  17  ft.,  precluded  the 
adoption  of  anything  like  classic  proportions,  and 
the  architects,  after  much  consideration,  adopted 
an  exotic  style.  The  whole  of  the  moulded  decora- 
tions throughout  have  been  adapted  from  the 
details  of  the  Emperor  Akbar’s  palace  at  Futtipore 
Sikri,  the  iron  columns  being  encased  in  moulded 
and  glazed  earthenware,  of  which  also  the 
window  canopies  and  chimneypieces  are  formed, 
and  the  walls  are  covered  with  hand-painted  tiles 
with  a soft  broken  glaze  almost  equal  to  ancient 
Persian.  The  glazed  earthenware  is  coloured  in 
large  masses  of  bright  colours,  yellow,  blue, 
green,  and  red,  which  standing  in  relief  against 
the  large  areas  of  wall  tiling  in  soft  blues,  pro- 
duce, though  some  might  not  expect  it,  a very 
harmonious  effect,  The  ceilings  are  kept  in  very 
low  relief,  with  gilding  on  a cream-coloured 
ground,  and  a small  honeycomb  cornice  in  bright 
colours  separate  the  plaster  from  the  majolica. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  well-executed  painted 
decoration  already  finished,  but  the  most  im- 
portant yet  completed  or  in  hand,  except  only 
the  Indian  work,  has  been  executed  in  marble. 
Marble  mosaic  pavements  are  freely  used  every- 
where, but  the  principal  one  is  found  in  the  main 
entrance  hall  and  vestibule,  where  the  greater 
part  is  executed  in  “opus  Alexandrinum ” in 
choice  marbles,  as  in  so  many  Roman  churches, 
and  other  portions  in  the  peculiar  scallop  orna- 
ment found  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  The 
staircase  which  leads  up  and  down  from  the 
entrance,  a height  of  about  75  ft.,  is  laid  with 
marble  steps  on  concrete,  the  walls  are  revetted 
with  marble  in  courses,  and  all  the  balustrades 
and  every  part  showing  is  of  marble.  The 
marbles  here  used  were  Sicilian,  Castelpoggio, 
Jaune  Lamartine.  Pavonezza,  &c.  ; and  all  the 
columns  and  pilasters  are  monoliths.  A similar 
staircase,  not  so  large,  but  perhaps  more  ornate, 
and  with  Connemara  marble  introduced,  is  being 
erected  in  the  eastern  block.  The  chimne)- 
pieces^  the  ground  floor  are  all.  in  marble^ 
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and  the  columns  supporting  them  are  also  mono- 
liths. 

The  main  building  operations  have  been  carried 
out  by  only  two  firms,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Hobbs  & 
Co.,  who  executed  the  southern  block,  and 
Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  who  have  finished  the 
western  block  and  will  shortly  have  completed 
the  eastern  one. 

The  followirg  are  the  names  of  the  firms  who 
were  employed  on  special  departments  of  the 
work  : — Boilers  and  engineering,  Messrs.  Slater  ; 
lifts  and  pressure  - tanks,  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  ; heating,  Messrs.  Rosser  & Russell  ; 
internal  plumbing,  Mr.  Bone  ; ornamental 
plastering,  Mr.  Spencer ; marble  staircases, 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley  and  Messrs.  Wilkins  ; 
marble  mantelpieces,  Mr.  Bingham  ; Opus 
Alexandrinum  pavements,  Messrs.  Patteson  ; 
general  mosaic  pavements,  Messrs.  Diespeker  ; 
iron  and  steel  work,  Messrs.  Handiside,  Messrs. 
Lysaght,  Messrs.  M.  T.  Shaw,  Cadogan  Iron- 
works, &c.  ; painted  decorations,  Messrs. 
Cuthbertson  ; majolica  and  painted  tiles,  Messrs. 
Doulton  ; hydrants.  Messrs.  Stone  ; electric- 
wiring, telephones,  &c.,  Messrs.  Verity. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Winslade 
as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Messrs.  Perry  <£  Reed  have  been  the  architects 
of  the  works  from  their  commencement ; all 
drawings,  quantities,  and  full-sized  details  of 
construction  and  decoration  have  been  prepared 
in  their  office  by  them  or  their  own  staff ; and 
they  have  been  fortunate  to  have  had  associated 
with  them  as  professional  experts  Professor  A.  B. 
Kennedy,  who  has  had  to  calculate  for  and 
supervise  the  whole  of  the  metal-work,  Messrs. 
R.  Ilammond  and  Morgan  Williams,  electricians, 
the  former  of  whom  has  in  hand  the  control  of 
the  electric  plant,  and  the  latter  who  superintends 
the  general  distribution  of  the  electricity  ; and 
Mr.  Henry  Carter,  who  has  had  to  deal  with  the 
difficult  and  important  problem  of  the  ventilation. 

Our  illustrations  show  by  the  plans  of  the 
Embankment  and  Strand  levels  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  on  those  two  floors, 
but  the  most  important  rooms  of  the  southern 
block  are  intermediate  to  these.  From  the 
drawing  of  the  proposed  Strand  front,  which  will 
be  carried  out  next  year  unless  the  promoters  fail 
to  obtain  their  Act,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main 
entrance  to  the  courtyard  will  be  by  a spacious 
archway  in  place  of  the  present  small  roadways 
of  Cecil  and  Salisbury-streets  ; and  as  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  that  the 
frontage  line  will  be  set  back  considerably,  the 
scheme  will  become,  when  carried  into  effect,  by 
the  widening  and  embellishment  of  the  Strand,  a 
considerable  public  improvement. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Title  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Saturday  last  at  Carpenters’ 
Hall,  London-wall,  the  meeting  being  presided 
over  by  Mr.  H.  Thomas.  The  first  business  was 
the  admission  of  new  members,  filty-nine  out  of 
sixty-three  new  applications  being  approved, 
besides  the  nominations  as  honorary  members  of 
Mr.  W.  PI.  B.  Fletcher,  Mayor  of  Worthing, 
and  Mr.  G.  F.  Baker,  Mayor  of  Maidstone, 
which  were  accepted  with  acclamation.  The  Chair- 
man then  read  the  annual  report.  The  principal 
topics  referred  to  were  the  very  successful  con- 
ference held  at  Worthing  in  the  summer, 
the  visit  to  Paris,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
French  Society  of  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Architects,  various  deputations  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  proposed  new  constitution  of 
the  Association.  With  regard  to  the  last  point, 
the  report  stated  that  the  members  of  the  branch 
associations  of  Yorkshire  and  Manchester, 
formerly  affiliated  to  the  central  association, 
had  accepted  the  principle  of  direct  membership, 
that  the  Staffordshire  and  North-Western 
branches  had  the  matter  under  consideration,  but 
that  the  Liverpool  Association  still  held  aloof. 
In  the  interests  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
Liverpool,  as  well  as  the  other  associations,  would 
still  unite  with  the  central  body  in  forming  a 
united  and  influential  national  association  power- 
ful enough  to  adequately  protect  the  interests  of 
all  Sanitary  Inspectors.  The  deputations  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  were  influentially 
supported  and  well  received,  but  the  change 
of  Government  had  retarded  the  realisation 
of  the  benefits  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  expected  to  result.  The  object  of  the  inter- 
views with  the  late  President  <?f  the  Local  Govern- 


ment Board  was  to  obtain  greater  security  of 
tenure  of  their  officers  for  Sanitary  Inspectors,  a 
similar  recognition  by  the  authorities  to  that  con- 
ferred on  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  to  obtain 
representation  for  the  Association  on  the  Ex- 
amining Board  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  to 
obtain  such  alterations  in  the  working  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  as  would  make  it  more  workable. 
They  asked  that  Sanitary  Inspectors  should  be 
allowed  to  give  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
view  to  improvements  in  the  administration 
of  the  Act.  They  had  successfully  opposed 
the  action  of  the  Hackney  District  Board 
which  proposed  to  appoint  six  inspectors  at 
totally  inadequate  salaries,  the  result  haying 
been  that  the  Hackney  Board  had  been  obliged 
to  raise  its  minimum  from  91/.  a year  to  104/. 
They  had  also  made  representations  to  the 
London  County  Council  with  regard  to 
“ combined  drainage,”  with  a view  to  obtain  an 
alteration  in  the  existing  law,  which  was  badly 
wanted  in  the  interests  of  public  health.  Mr. 

H.  Thomas  was  re-elected  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  the  following  being  the  remaining 
members  elected  : — Messrs.  West,  Alexander 
Fairchild,  Greig,  Wilson,  Jacklin  (Maidstone), 
Young,  Watson,  Pettitt,  Ashdown,  Munro, 
Lightfoot,  Skinner,  Carter,  Chamberlain,  Jones, 
Strutt,  Jordan,  and  Edwards.  A recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council,  to  admit  members  without 
payment  of  entrance-fee,  on  application  being 
made  before  the  end  of  the  year,  was  adopted, 
and  the  Council  was  called  upon  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  inviting  the  French  Society  of 
Hygiene  and  the  French  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Architects  to  a conference  in  London  during  the 
ensuing  year.  A monthly  journal  had  been 
successfully  established  during  the  year,  with  Mr. 
Tidman,  the  hon.  secretary,  as  editor. 

\ • 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  in  the  County  Hall,  Spring 
Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  Chairman,  pre- 
siding. 

The  Widening  of  Ludgate  Hill.— The  adjourned 
report  of  the  Improvements  Committee  in  regard 
to  the  widening  of  Ludgate  Hill,  which  we  printed 
in  our  last  issue,  page  256,  was  agreed  to  without 
discussion. 

The  Somers  Town  Insanitary  Area. — The 
Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  requisite  resolution  should  be 
passed,  under  Section  4 of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1S90,  for  dealing  with  the 
Churchway  (Scmers  Town)  area.  As  was  ex- 
plained in  our  last  issue,  the  scheme  deals  with 
the  houses  in  Churchway,  Wellesley-street,  Eliza- 
beth-court,  and  York-buildings,  and  provides  for 
the  formation  of  a 40  ft.  road  along  the  existing 
line  of  Churchway,  widening  on  its  western  side 
from  Grafton-place  to  Drummond-street,  and 
thereby  converting  three  cul-de  sacs  (Grafton- 
street,  Wellesley-street,  and  Lancing-street)  into 
thoroughfares.  The  estimated  cost  of  acquiring 
the  properties  is  52,000/.,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  a recoupment  amounting  to  6,800/. 
Including  paving  works,  the  total  net  cost  of  the 
scheme  is  estimated  at  5 Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  however,  the  Committee  reported,  has 
agreed  to  defray  all  expenses  in  respect  of  her  own 
property  ; and  by  this  means  the  cost  to  the 
Council  will  be  reduced  to  39,150/.  The  number 
of  persons  to  be  displaced  is  1,086,  and  accommo- 
dation for  about  568  can  be  provided  on  the 
cleared  site. 

After  some  discussion,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  was  agreed  to. 

The  Strand  Insanitary  Area. — The  adjourned 
report  of  the  same  Committee,  recommending 
the  adoption  of  a scheme  under  Section  4 of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  for 
dealing  with  the  Strand  insanitary  area,  was  next 
considered.  In  our  last  issue  will  be  found  particu- 
lars of  the  scheme,  which  involves  the  clearance 
of  (1)  the  area  lying  between  Drury-lane,  Stan- 
hope-street, Blackmore-street,  and  Kemble-street ; 
(2)  the  area  lying  between  Clare-street,  Clare 
Market,  Houghton-street,  and  Stanhope-street  ; 
and  (3)  the  area  lying  between  White  Hart-street, 
the  Strand,  Drury-lane,  Drury-court,  and  Helmet- 
court.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  total  number 
of  persons  to  be  displaced  is  3,03s  (of  whom  it 
is  proposed  to  rehouse  500  on  the  area  and 
1,269  on  the  Millbank  Prison  site),  and  the  total 
net  cost  of  the  scheme  is  216,500/. 

The  formal  reQQtnmendation§  of  the  Committee 
were — 


(a)  That  the  requisite  resolution  under  Section  . 
of  the  Act  should  be  passed,  and  the  seal  of  thi 
Council  affixed  thereto  ; and  (6)  that  the  solicitor  b( 
instructed  to  draw  up  a scheme  on  the  lines  of  thi 
report. 

Colonel  Ford,  on  [a),  moved  as  an  amendi 
ment : — 

“ That  the  Council,  looking  to  the  demand) 
which  will  probably  be  made  upon  it  next  year,  i: 
not  so  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of  its  resource: 
as  to  feel  justified  in  at  present  preparing  a schemr 
for  improving  the  area  referred  to.” 

Mr.  Thornton  seconded  the  amendment,  whicl 
was  defeated  by  a large  majority. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Campbell  then  moved  : — 

"That  the  Council  hopes  that  when  drawing  u| 
the  improvement  scheme  for  the  approval  ot  thi 
Council  the  Committee  will  consider  the  propriety 
of  finding  accommodation  within  the  area  in  qucsiioi 
for  a laiger  number  of  displaced  persons  than  tha 
suggested  in  the  present  report." 

Dr.  Cooper  seconded  the  amendment.  In  hil 
opinion  a great  injustice  would  be  done  to.  th. 
persons  to  be  displaced,  who  were  mainly  engage* 
in  the  theatres  and  markets,  if  accommodalioi 
were  not  provided  for  them  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  that  the  Council’ 
experience  at  Bethnal  Green  and  elsewhere  ha< 
shown  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  a 
rehousing.  The  persons  displaced  from  thi 
slums  would  not  go  into  model  dwellings,  bu 
families  from  neighbouring  tenements  moved  inti 
the  blocks. 

Dr.  Gooding  said  he  could  not  understand  hot 
it  was  that  the  much  needed  improvement  ha: 
been  so  long  deferred.  The  area  was  one  of  thi 
most  disgraceful  scourges  that  London  possessed 
After  further  discussion  the  amendment  we 
rejected  by  a large  majority,  and  recommends 
tion  a was  adopted. 

Mr.  Bruce  said  he  desired  to  substitute  th 
following  words  for  recommendation  [b) : — 
"That  the  scheme  submitted  by  the  Committa 
for  the  improvement  of  the  area  referred  to  in  It 
said  resolution  be  approved  and  sealed,  and  that  . 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  to  complete  the  schem 
and  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for  depositing  it  an 
obtaining  confirmation  thereof.” 

The  Rev.  F.  Williams  desired  to  know  whethi 
the  Council  realised  that  if  it  passed  the  recon 
mendation  in  its  altered  form  there  would  be  r 
further  opportunity  of  revising  the  scheme. 

The  recommendation  in  its  altered  form  wj 
adopted,  and  the  formal  resolution  to  which  : 
referred  was  carried. 

Churchyard  Bottom  Wood.— The  Parks  Con 
mittee  reported  that  the  Hornsey  Urban  Distri 
Council  had  informed  them  that  the  Ecclesiastic 
Commissioners  had  intimated  their  willingness 
sell  to  that  Council  the  Churchyard  Bottot 
Wood,  Highgate,  for  the  sum  of  25,000/.  TI 
wood,  which  had  an  area  of  about  fifty  acres,  w1 
nearly  on  the  boundary  of  the  Plornsey  distric 
and  it  was  suggested  that  its  acquisition  for  ll 
purpose  of  a public  pleasure-ground  would  benei 
the  surrounding  districts  even  more  than  Hornse 
For  that  reason  the  District  Council  asked  tl 
Council  to  contribute  a sum  of  5,000/.  towar: 
the  purchase-money.  As,  however,  Ilampstes 
Heath,  Parliament  Hill,  and  Waterlow  Pa 
were  all  within  a short  distance,  and  the  wo- 
was  outside  the  County  of  London,  the  Co* 
mittee  recommended — 

■ ‘ That  the  Council  do  inform  the  Hornsey  Urbt 
District  Council  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  contribv 
towards  the  purchase  of  Churchyard  Bottom  Wooc. 

Mr.  Idris  moved  to  refer  the  recommendatii 
back,  contending  that  money  could  not  be  me 
usefully  expended  than  in  securing  the  wood. 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded,  v 
agreed  to  by  a large  majority. 

The  Water  Question. — The  Parliaments 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  been  considi 
ing  what  course  should  be  adopted  with  referer 
to  the  Council’s  Water  (Transfer)  Bills,  whi 
had  been  suspended  in  July  in  view  of  the  Park 
mentary  dissolution  ; and  they  recommended 
"That,  desiring  that  the  supply  of  water  in  t! 
Metropolis  and  the  surrounding  districts  should  . 
in  the  hands  of  a public  authority,  and  with  a vt 
to  a complete  agreement  with  all  parties  concern 
over  the  entire  area  supplied,  the  Council  do  invi 
II.M.  Government  either  to  deal  with  the  questr 
themselves  or  to  appoint  a Royal  Commission  to 
so.” 

Col.  Hughes,  M.P.,  brought  up  the  Report  , 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  the  Chairman  of  tl 
body  (Mr.  McKinnon  Wood)  being  in  disagn 
ment  with  the  recommendation.  He  express 
his  anxiety  to  see  created  a composite  wa 
authority,  representing  all  parties  interested.  1 
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r.  Stuart,  M.P.,  moved  the  following  amend- 
t:  “That  the  Bills  for  the  purchase  of  the 
don  water  companies  be  proceeded  with.” 
pointed  out  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
imittee  involved  a complete  change  of  front  on 
part  of  the  Council.  Had  not  Sir  M.  White 
:ey’s  influential  Committee  already  fully 
ired  into  the  question,  and  was  it  not  to  Sir 
White  Ridley,  as  Home  Secretary,  that  the 
:er  would  have  to  go  if  the  recommendation 
he  Committee  were  carried?  That  Com- 
ee  had  reported  in  general  agreement  with 
proposal  embodied  in  the  Council’s  Bills,  and 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Council  should 
he  water  authority  if  it  so  desired.  He  would 
the  Moderates  one  simple  question.  Did 
’ propose  to  offer  the  companies  better  or 
se  terms  than  those  offered  in  the  Bills  ? 

[r.  McKinnon  Wood  seconded  the  amend- 
t. 

ord  Onslow  contended  that  no  Conservative 
:he  House  of  Commons  would  accept  the 
se  in  the  Bills  which  involved  open  arbitra- 
, and  which  would  necessitate  an  expenditure 
ixty  or  seventy  millions  sterling.  Then  there 
the  important  question  of  who  should  be  the 
;r  authority.  The  Progressive  party  thought 
Council  should  be  that  authority,  but  had  it 
already  enough  to  do?  Was  the  Council 
Iy  capable  of  doing  the  work  now  performed 
he  water  companies,  assisted  by  at  least  one 
died  clerks  ? It  seemed  to  him  that  it  must 
eferred  to  a Royal  Commission  to  decide  who 
rid  be  the  water  authority,  and  to  consider 
terms  of  arbitration  and  the  question  of  an 
itional  supply. 

ir  John  Hutton  thought  it  was  quite  un- 
:ssary  to  ask  for  a Royal  Commission,  and  he 
inded  the  Council  that  it  had  already  spent 
>0/.  in  connexion  with  the  matter.  He  held 
the  Council  was  coming  too  near  a solution 
the  water  question  to  satisfy  the  water 
lopolists.  There  had  been  enough  Royal 
imissions  on  the  subject  in  all  conscience, 
what  was  now  wanted  was  an  Act  of 
lament. 

tr.  Westacott  said  there  was  an  agreement  on 
1 sides  of  the  Chamber  that  the  water  supply 
it  to  be  out  of  the  hands  of  private  companies 
in  the  hands  of  a representative  authority, 
re  was  no  prospect  of  the  present  Bills  passing 
cond  reading,  and  he  believed  the  Govern- 
t would  be  quite  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
tion. 

3rd  Farrer  felt  that,  under  present  circum- 
:es,  if  the  Council  proceeded  with  the  Bills 
)uld  have  to  pay  an  extravagant  sum  for  the 
:rtakings,  and  would  afterwards  be  compelled 
ice  the  additional  expenditure,  which  the 
panics  would  otherwise  have  to  face,  neces- 
to  establish  a supplementary  supply.  In  his 
ion  it  would  be  futile  to  proceed  with  the 
, and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
st  thing  to  do  would  be  to  go  on  with  the 
Jtigation  as  to  possibilities  connected  with  a 
lementary  supply.  He  had  not  much  faith 
lother  reference  to  the  Royal  Commission, 
t might  be  advisable  to  leave  the  matter  in 
lands  of  the  Government. 

1 a show  of  hands  there  voted — For  the 
idment  50,  against  4S.  On  a division  there 
I — For  the  amendment  53,  against  54. 

1 the  motion  of  Dr.  Collins  ^the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

ipointment  of  an  Estimating  and  Measnr- 
Surveyor. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
ks  Commitee  Mr.  A.  S.  W.  King  was 
inted  to  the  vacant  post  of  Estimating  and 
suring  Surveyor  in  the  Works  Department. 
ie  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven  o’clock. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

RM1NGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

: the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists, 
•street,  a conversazione  was  held  on  the 
inst.  (by  permission  of  the  Committee) 
naugurate  the  twenty  - second  session  of 
Association.  Mr.  William  Henman,  the 
ident,  received  about  150  guests  at  8 o’clock, 
distributed  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
;nts  attending  the  various  classes  of  the  past 
on.  Mr.  E.  F.  Reynolds  gained  the  first 
s for  an  illustrated  essay  upon  Mr.  Bidlake’s 
iy  lectures,  and  for  the  best  set  of  sketches 
: on  Saturday  afternoons  and  on  the  summer 
rsion  to  Ludlow  and  neighbourhood,  Mr. 

• uest  taking  the  second  prize  in  the  former, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Mclvewan  in  the  latter  corn- 
ions.  For  the  best  set  of  designs  prepared 
injunction  with  Mr.  Bidlake’s  class  at  the 
ol  of  Art,  Mr.  James  A.  Swan  secured  the 


first  prize,  and  Mr.  Mclvewan  the  second.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Prichard  was  successful  in  the  class  for 
construction  ; and  for  the  best  set  of  sketches 
made  at  the  evening  class  under  Mr.  E.  C. 
Bewlay,  Mr.  McKewan  was  first  and  Mr.  H. 
Norman  second.  An  interesting  collection  of 
students’  work  and  sketches,  also  drawings  by 
London  and  Birmingham  architects,  were  hung 
on  screens  in  the  small  circular  room. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  second  annual  conversazione 
of  this  Society  took  place  in  the  Cutlers’  Hall  on 
Wednesday  last  week,  and  was  attended  by  up- 
wards of  300  persons.  The  Sheffield  artists  again 
extended  to  the  Society  the  privilege  of  using  their 
exhibition  rooms,  and  the  guests  were  able  to 
view  the  collection  of  paintings  which  have  been 
brought  together.  There  were  also  on  view  the 
students’  work  in  the  designing  and  sketching 
classes  of  the  Society,  and  the  books,  drawings, 
pictures,  and  engravings  which  had  been  kindly 
lent.  The  President,  Mr.  C.  Hadfield,  delivered 
his  inaugural  address,  part  of  which  we  printed 
last  week,  page  260.  Subsequently  the  President 
distributed  the  students’  prizes. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  was  held  in  the 
new  rooms,  187,  Piit-street,  on  the  15th  inst. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
Secretary  (Mr.  C.  J.  MacLean)  read  the  twenty- 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  Council  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Institute.  It  stated  that  the  past  session 
had  been  one  of  great  prosperity.  There  were 
now  on  the  roll  sixty  ordinary  and  ten  honorary 
members.  The  finances  were  in  a very  satis- 
factory position. — The  Chairman,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  he  had  to 
congratulate  the  members  upon  their  first 
meeting  in  these  rooms,  as  well  as  upon  an 
accession  of  new  members  during  the  past  session, 
which  made  their  numbers  larger  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  Institute. 
The  leading  purpose  for  which  the  Institute 
had  been  constituted  was,  according  to  the 
articles  of  association,  “The  advancement  of  the 
art  and  science  of  architecture.”  A good  deal 
was  implied  in  these  words.  The  advancement 
of  architecture  was,  and  must  ever  be,  bound  up 
in  the  advancement  of  the  other  arts  and  in  the 
intellectual  and  social  advancement  of  the  country. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  acknow- 
ledge and  seek  alliance  with  some  of  those  who 
had  contributed  to  this  intellectual  and  social 
advancement,  and  with  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished workers  in  their  own  and  other 
arts.  They  had  seen  a wonderful  revival 
in  some  of  the  arts  connected  with  architec- 
ture— to  quote  a notable  instance,  the  art  of 
glass  - painting  or  stained  glass.  There  were 
other  arts,  less  important  it  might  be,  but  still 
valuable,  which  had  become  almost  extinct  within 
the  last  hundred  years.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  them,  he  mentioned  only  one  or  two. 
They  had  no  workers  in  lead  such  as  they  had  had 
in  past  times.  Up  till  early  in  the  present  century 
the  worker  in  lead  was  an  artist,  now  he  was  a 
registered  plumber.  With  all  possible  respect  for 
registered  plumbers,  and  the  useful  and  excellent 
work  they  did,  he  suggested  that  an  exhibition 
of  old  artistic  lead  work,  if  such  could  be  got 
together,  would  be  something  of  a revelation  to 
lead-workers  and  to  many  others  besides.  Take, 
again,  cast-iron,  which  was  largely  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  would  anyone  assert 
that  our  ironfounders  generally  knew  anything  of 
cast-iron  design  ? And  so  with  other  departments 
of  work.  He  believed  that  small  and  carefully- 
selected  exhibitions  would  have  a highly  educative 
influence  both  on  architects  and  their  collobo- 
rators  in  the  work  of  construction  and  decoration. 
Many  other  departments  of  work  would  occur  to 
each  of  them  in  which  an  exhibition  of  select 
examples,  while  not  sufficiently  interesting  to 
attract  the  public,  and  while  not  intended  to 
attract  them,  would  for  that  very  reason,  it  might 
be,  prove  more  valuable  to  workers  in  the  arts. 
They  were  sometimes  asked  why  they  did  not 
emulate  or  excel  the  greatest  works  of  other 
ages.  It  was  a shallow  reproach,  and  one 
that  they  might  retort  upon  those  who  used 
it.  Architecture  was  not  merely  the  work  of  a 
few  individual  constructors  and  designers  whom 
they  called  architects ; more  than  any  other  art 
it  was  the  expression  of  the  life  and  habits,  the 
character  and  genius,  of  a people.  It  was  the 
history,  and  perhaps  the  only  perfectly  true 
history,  of  its  own  time.  Did  anyone  suppose  that 
the  cathedrals  and  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  castles  and  palaces  of  the  Renaissance,  were 
merely  the  work  of  a few  brilliant  and  accomplished 
architects  ? Did  they  not  see  in  them  a whole 
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people  moved  by  a common  impulse  ? Architec- 
ture at  its  best  was  always  national  as  well  as 
individual,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  anything 
national  could  be  produced  otherwise  than  by  a 
nation.  A national  art  could  not  grow  up  in  the 
midst  of  national  indifference.  There  were  not 
wanting  signs  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  they 
could  only  go  on  and  do  their  utmost  with  the 
work  at  their  hands. — Mr.  W.  Forrest  Salmon 
seconded,  and  the  report  was  adopted.  The 
treasurer’s  statement  was  also  submitted  and  ap- 
proved, and  members  of  the  Council  appointed. 
In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  institute 
inaugurated  the  occupancy  of  their  new  premises 
in  Pitt-street  by  holding  their  annual  dinner. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Watson  occupied  the  chair.  Dr.  R. 
Rowand  Anderson  gave  the  “ Glasgow  Institute 
of  Architects.”  On  behalf  of  the  Architectural 
Association  of  Edinburgh  he  wished  them  every 
success  in  their  new  house.  The  Chairman,  in 
reply,  remarked  that  it  was  a great  satisfaction 
that  the  Institute  had  become  residents  of 
these  premises,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it 
would  lead  to  developments  in  many  directions. 
He  was  afraid  that  architects  and  kindred 
bodies  were  working  under  somewhat  adverse 
conditions  in  these  days.  They  had  got  into  a 
great  age  of  machinery,  and  developments  in  that 
direction  had  blinded  a great  many  people  to  the 
claims  of  art  and  the  attractions  that  ait  had  to 
offer.  They  had  learned  to  travel  at  the  rate 
of  5°  miles  an  hour,  and  perhaps  they  might 
learn  yet  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  60,  70,  or 
ioo  miles  an  hour.  There  was  a danger  of 
the  value  of  such  achievements  being  over- 
estimated. lie  went  on  to  allude  to  the  various 
improvements  that  had  been  effected  in  these 
times  towards  the  greater  comfort  and  longer  life 
of  the  people,  and  held  that  in  that  connexion 
architecture  could  perform  an  important  function. 
It  was  the  function  of  architecture  to  make  those 
lives  enjoyable,  to  give  people  good  houses, 
healthful  houses,  and  to  lead  them  to  appreciate 
those  attractions  which  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  the  other  arts  were  so  well  calculated  to 
afford.  The  other  toasts  were — “Merchants’ 
House  and  Trades’  House,”  “ Painting  and 
Sculpture,”  “ The  University,”  “ Glasgow  School 
of  Art,”  “Kindred  Societies,”  and  “The 
Secretary.” 

The  Glasgow  Architectural  Associa- 
tion.— On  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  Glasgow 
Architectural  Association  opened  their  new  rooms 
with  a musical  promenade  and  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition.  The  President  (Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson, 
M.A.)  welcomed  the  members  and  their  friends 
to  the  rooms,  and  stated  that  while  the  Associa- 
tion was  nearly  twenty  years  old,  through 
the  impecuniosity  of  youth,  it  had  not  been  able 
sooner  to  have  accommodation  worthy  of  its 
members  or  of  the  profession,  but  by  combining 
in  the  sharing  of  premises  with  the  older  body, 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  that  difficulty  had  now 
been  overcome. — Thereafter  the  large  company 
present  were  treated  to  a musical  programme. 
The  exhibition  in  the  art  section  comprised 
water-colour  sketches,  measured  drawings,  &c., 
from  Scotland,  England,  and  the  Continent, 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Conyer,  Craigie,  Fulton, 
Gillespie,  Greig,  Macintosh,  McGibbon,  Muir- 
head,  Mitchell,  Paterson,  Stewart,  Stoddart, 
Salmon,  and  Whitelaw,  all  members.  The  craft 
section  comprised  antique  furniture,  brass  lamps, 
door-knockers,  Chinese  bronzes,  vases,  brasses, 
&c.,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Paterson  ; leaded  glass  by 
Messrs.  Stephen  Adam,  J.  & W.  Guthrie,  and 
Paterson  and  Thomson  ; bronze  panels,  &c., 
Messrs.  Kelloch  Brown,  William  Sheriffs,  and 
A.  M.  F.  Shannon  ; brass  and  copper  work  by 
Messrs.  Buchans  & MacIntyre,  and  M'Geoch, 
Kemp  & Co.,  and  others.  The  rooms  are  con- 
veniently situated  in  the  city,  and  comprise  on 
the  ground  floor  a hall  for  meetings,  &c,, 
smoking-room  and  library,  where  the  members 
may  meet  daily  and  discuss  all  matters  relating  to 
architecture,  and  in  the  basement  the  caretaker 
resides,  from  whom  members  can  obtain  light 
luncheons  daily.  It  is  intended  having  all  the 
latest  information  relating  to  contracts,  com- 
petitions, and  situations,  and  also  regarding  the 

latest  books  published  on  specific  subjects. 

A lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Rooms  on  the 
Sth  inst.,  by  the  Rev.  David  Watson,  who  took 
as  his  subject  “Some  recent  features  in  the 
architecture  of  Scottish  churches.”  Mr.  A.  N. 
Paterson,  M.A.,  presided.  After  some  remarks 
upon  the  inartistic  character  of  the  generality  of 
Scottish  churches,  and  the  main  causes  which  had 
induced  that  unfortunate  condition  of  things, 
the  lecturer  made  reference  to  the  architectural 
revival  which  had  begun  in  these  days.  He 
held  that  much  more  could  be  done  by  the  church 
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building  will  thus  have  two  new  galleries  instead  of 
one,  extending  round  three  sides  of  the  building. 
At  the  back  of  the  first  circle,  or  balcony,  there  will 
be  a promenade.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  a complete  installation  of  the  electric  light. 
Additional  exits  and  entrances  are  to  be  made  in 
St.  Thomas's-street  and  the  Haymarket. 

Model  Bakery  at  Cramlington,  Northum- 
berland.— On  the  12th  inst.  new  baking  premises 
were  opened  at  Cramlington  for  the  District  Co- 
operative Society.  The  new  buildings  consist  of  a 
bakehouse  32  ft.  by  33  ft.,  confectionery-room, 
cooling-room,  engine  room.  Two  ovens  and  firing- 
passage,  &c. , occupy  a space  of  22  ft.  by  22  ft. , and 
on  the  first  floor  is  a large  flour-warehouse,  directly 
above  the  bakehouse.  The  ovens  consist  of  a 
double  pile  of  Jennison's  patent  hot-air  smokeless 
ovens,  and  a double  pile  of  Mason's  patent  con- 
tinuous hot-air  smokeless  ovens,  together  with  hot- 
water  supply  and  steam-power.  The  contractors 
for  the  buildings  are  Messrs.  Dixon  & Simmons, 
Cramlington  ; plumbing  and  gasfitting,  Mr.  Arthur 
Scott,  Heaton  ; machinery  and  oven  contractors, 
Messrs.  W.  F.  Mason,  Limited,  Longsight,  Man- 
chester. The  whole  of  the  woik  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  John  Crone,  architect,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Church,  Marsden,  Yorkshire. — A new  church 
was  consecrated  at  Marsden  on  the  12th  inst.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Wakefield.  The  church  is  designed  in 
the  English  fourteenth -century  Gothic,  and  the 
portion  now  completed  consists  of  a nave  92  ft.  long 
by  24  ft.  wide,  in  six  bays,  with  open-timbered  roof. 
There  is  a wide  and  lofty  chancel-arch,  where  a 
temporary  chancel  has  been  formed,  and  at  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle  an  archway  gives  access 
to  a proposed  morning  chapel.  Miss  Kate  Robinson 
has  presented  a stone  pulpit,  executed  by  Mr. 
George  Milburn,  of  York,  in  memory  of  her  lather, 
The  design  includes  a western  tower,  but  this  will 
not  be  carried  out  at  present,  The  church  will  now 
seat  6co,  and  when  fully  completed  800.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  C.  Hcdgson  Fowler,  of 
Durham,  and  John  Kirk  & Sons,  of  Huddersfield, 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  local  con- 
tractors. The  cost  has  been  about  7,800/. 

School,  Barkisland,  Yorkshire.— A new 
infants'  school  has  just  been  built  at  Barkisland. 
The  site  was  given  by  Captain  J.  T.  Horton,  of 
Howroyde,  and  the  building  has  been  erected  after 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Swinden  Barber,  of  Halifax.  The 
new  school  consists  of  a large  main-room  (35  ft.  by 
20  ft.),  which  communicates  through  a sliding 
partition  with  a smaller  class-room,  the  whole 
providing  accommodation  for  100  children.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a porch  and  lobby.  The  contracts 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  following  : — Masonry, 
Messrs.  Crawshaw  Bros.,  of  Ripponden  ; plastering 
and  slating,  Messrs.  J.  Firth  & Sons,  of  Halifax  ; 
joinery,  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Mill  Bank ; and 
plumbing,  Mr.  Stafford,  of  Sowerby  Bridge. 


S ANITA  R YAND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Water  Supply,  Portland. — According  to  the 
Western  Mail,  it  has  just  been  made  known  that 
the  Portland  District  Council  have  decided  to 
abandon  the  scheme  of  water  supply  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  some  time  past.  Owing  to  the 
deficiency  and  bad  quality  of  the  existing  water 
supply  and  the  pressure  put  on  the  Local  Authority 
by  the  Admiralty,  the  Council,  after  taking  high 
opinion  as  to  the  geological  possibilities  of  obtaining 
a good  supply  below  the  rocky  stratum  on  which 
Portland  rests,  decided  to  sink  a shaft  and  erect  a 
pumping-station  at  Southwell,  a village  near  Port- 
land Bill,  and  only  a short  distance  from  the  sea. 
This  was  done,  and  water  in  large  quantities  was 
reached.  Analjtical  examination,  however,  has 
proved  that  the  water  is  extensively  tainted  by  salt, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  water  reached  is 
nothing  but  the  soakage  of  the  island  and  the 
percolation  from  the  sea. 

Waterworks.  Coventry.— On  the  9th  inst.  the 
new  Whitley  Waterworks  were  opened  by  the 
Mayor  of  Coventry  (Alderman  Loudon).  The 
engineers  of  the  works  were  the  late  Mr.  Hawksley 
and  his  son,  and  in  the  borings  at  Whitley  they 
have  provided  the  city  with  an  additional  million 
gallons  of  water  per  day,  a quantity  that  with  the 
existing  provision  is  sufficient  for  a population  of 
xoo.ooo  persons.  New  reservoirs  have  been  built  at 
Baker's  Butts,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Coventry  to 
Whitley.  The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  is  about 
65,000/. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France.— The  Acaddmie  des  Beaux-Arts  pro- 
ceeded on  Saturday  last  to  the  election  of  a member 
of  the  Section  of  Architecture  in  place  of  the  late 
M.  Ancelet.  Four  candidates  appeared:  MM. 
Guader,  Paul  Sddille.  Dutert,  and  Xenot.  The 
latter,  after  four  votings,  was  elected  by  nineteen 
votes,  against  sixteen  for  M.  Guadet.  The  new  Acade- 
mician, who  is  the  architect  of  the  new  Soi  bonne,  is 
forty- two  years  of  age.  He  was  a student  of  the 
Ecolc  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  worked  in  the  ateliers  of 
MM.  Questel and  Pascal.  He  obtained  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1877,  and  gained  meda's  at  the  Salons  of 
1880  and  1884.  He  obtained  a gold  medal  and 


the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition  in  1889.  He  gained  a war-medal  also  for 
his  brilliant  conduct  during  the  Franco-German  War, 

when  he  was  only  seventeen. It  is  announced 

that  the  monument  to  Meissonier,  by  M.  Mercid, 
will  be  inaugurated  next  month  in  Jardin  de 
1' Infante,  near  the  Museum  of  Antique  Sculpture  at 

the  Louvre. Thirteen  architects  have  taken 

part  in  the  competition  opened  by  the  Figaro 
for  the  construction  of  a building  as  an 
annexe  to  the  house  occupied  by  that  journal 

in  the  Rue  Drouot. The  new  Mairie  at  Issy- 

les-Moulineaux  was  opened  last  Sunday. The 

Gobelins  establishment  has  just  delivered  at  the 
Bibliotbeque  Nationale  a large  decorative  hanging 
intended  lor  the  room  opening  out  of  the  “ Salle  des 
Actes.”  The  tapestry,  which  symbolises  the  Arts, 
completes  the  decorative  scheme  carried  out  at  the 
Gobelins  manufactory ; the  two  other  tapestries 
represent  Literature  and  Science.  The  Gobelins  is 
also  now  at  work  on  twelve  tapestries  intended  for 
the  Sorbonne,  after  the  cartoons  of  M.  Ehrman,  and 
also  has  in  band  an  immense  tapestry  intended  for 
the  Archives  Nationales,  from  a cartoon  by  M.  Jean 

Paul  Laurens. Important  building  works  are  in 

progress  at  St.  Quentin.  They  include  the  con- 
struction of  a H6tel  de  Ville  and  various  schools. 
The  total  cost  ef  the  work  in  hand  is  estimated  at 

2jj  millions  of  francs. The  French  Government 

is  constructing  at  Tunis,  on  the  Boulevard  de  Paris, 
a Palais  de  Justice,  at  a cost  of  800,000  francs. 

Germany.— The  Emperor  has  given  Professor 
Becker  the  title  of  Honorary  President  of  the 
Prussian  Royal  Academy,  on  his  retirement  from 
the  President's  chair.  This  is  a precedent  in  the 
annals  of  the  institution.  Professor  Ende,  Hon. 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  shortly  takes  office  as  Professor 

Becker's  successor. 'I 'he  appointment  of  Professor 

Ende  as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  of  much 
importance  for  the  long-mooted  question  of  sepa- 
rating the  art  schools  from  the  institution  and 
erecting  a special  building  for  this  purpose  at 
Charlottenburg.  Herr  Ende  is  much  in  favour  of 
the  scheme,  and  prepared  plans  for  the  new  building 
in  1892,  together  with  a design  for  rebuilding  the 
old  Academy  block.  Both  sets  of  plans  were 
approved  by  the  Emperor,  but  Parliament  has  not 

yet  voted  the  money. -This  year's  Art  Salon 

closed  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  the  Exhibition  buildings 
will  now  be  prepared  for  the  coming  International 
Art  Exhibition.  The  exhibition  of  models  for  the 
Bismarck  monument  has  also  been  closed.  The 
arrangement  of  the  galleries  for  next  year's  exhibition 

will  be  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Ende. 

A competition  has  been  opened  for  a memorial 
to  the  deceased  painter,  Ludwig  Richter.  Thirty- 
three  models  have  been  sent  in.  The  site  of  the 

monument  is  to  be  in  the  Bruelsche- terrace.- The 

Cetitralblatt  der  Bauzerwaltung  describes  some 
extensive  scene-stores  lately  completed  at  Hanover. 
The  building  has  a very  practical  plan,  and  has  only 

cost  5,500/.  Herr  Lange  was  the  architect. The 

German  Government  has  erected  a new  post-office 
on  Heligoland,  which  is  the  most  pretentious  build- 
ing on  the  island.- An  Electrical  Exhibition  has 

been  opened  at  Karlsruhe.  The  exhibition  is  in 
connexion  with  a proposal  to  light  the  city  by  elec- 
tricity, and  have  a central  municipal  supply-station. 
The  Stuttgart  Town  Council  has  decided  to  pre- 
sent every  competitor  for  the  Town  Hall  competition 
with  an  elegantly-bound  collection  of  lithographs 
taken  from  the  premiated  designs.  Herr  Kick,  an 
architect,  is  entrusted  with  the  publication  of  the 
lithographs.  There  are  202  competitors. A com- 

petition has  been  opened  for  the  exhibition-buildings 
which  are  to  be  erected  at  Kiel  for  the  Naval  Ex- 
hibition of  1896. The  works  of  the  Limes  Com- 

mission will  be  continued,  and  funds  will  be  voted 
for  this  purpose  in  the  next  session  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  work  of  the  Limes  Commission 
has  now  spread  over  four  years,  and  8,000/.  have 
been  spent.  Another  2,000/.  will  probably  be 
required  to  complete  the  research. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Llanelly  Intermediate  and  Technical 
Schools  Competition. — The  assessor  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  designs  submitted  in  competition 
for  the  above  has  made  his  award  in  favour  of  the 
plans  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dashwood  Caple,  architect,  of 
Cardiff. 

Church  ok  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
Chelsea. — The  E'ectrical  Installation  Company 
ask  us  to  correct  the  siatement  that  this  church  was 
lighted  by  the  “ Westminster  Electric  Installation 
Company,"  their  title  being  “ Electrical  Installation 
Company,”  without  the  word  “Westminster." 
There  is  another  company  entitled  “ The  West- 
minster Electiic  Supply  Corporation, " so  that  some 
confusion  might  have  been  cieated  as  to  which 
company  was  meant.  We  were  cot  responsible  for 
the  wording. 

Sagar's  Roller  i-eed  Moulding  Machine.— 
This  machine,  an  illustration  of  which  has  been 
sent  to  us,  is  made  for  moulding  straight,  circular, 
or  irregular  shapes,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  moulding 
on  the  edges,  but  may  be  used  for  a variety  of  other 
lands  of  moulding,  planing,  and  shaping.  It  has  all 
the  features  of  the  ordinary  style  of  machine,  but  in 
addition,  it  has  an  automatic  feed-motion  for  straight 


work  which  is  of  great  use  in  working  sash- 
beads,  and  such  light  mouldings  as  are  always  1: 
required  in  a builder’s  shop,  and  which  ca 
better  done  by  a regular  roller-feed  than  whet 
irregularly  by  band.  The  feed-roller  is  drive 
worm  and  worm-wheel  gearing,  which  is  ; 
underneath  the  table,  completely  out  of  the  w 
the  operator,  and  is  driven  by  a belt  from  a con 
shaft.  Suitable  fence  and  holding-down  r 
springs  are  provided.  The  feed-roller  fence, 
can  be  very  quickly  removed,  and  the  table  left  l 
for  irregular  moulding. 

Ci.ock,  Morchard  Bishop.— A large  cl 
clock  has  been  erected  at  Morchard  Bishop,  D 
shire,  which  strikes  the  hours,  and  has  one  6-ft- 
facing  west.  Messrs.  John  Smith  & Sons,  D 
carried  out  the  work. 

Memorial  Window  in  St.  Michai 
Merchiston,  Edinburgh.— A memorial  wi, 
has  just  been  placed  in  St.  Michael's  Establ 
Church,  Merchiston.  It  occupies  the  east  e 
the  church,  and  has  been  treated  in  a cole 
mosaic  manner.  The  window  is  one  of  f 
divisions,  and  has  been  filled  with  two  tiers  of< 
jects,  the  three  upper  ones  being  “The  De 
from  the  Cross,"  occupying  the  central  opei 
and  scenes  from  the  life  of  Moses  and  St.  Pd 
either  side.  Below  these  are  placed  represent?) 
of  the  women  bringing  children  to  our  Lord 
incidents  from  the  life  of  Ruth  and  Dorcas.  ; 
whole  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  suj 
tendence  of  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  A.R.S./ 
the  studio  of  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Gare 
Edinburgh. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiqua 
Society. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  seas; 
this  Society  was  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  Cheti 
Hospital,  when  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  ga; 
address  on  “Roman  Britain,"  with  lantern  ill! 
tions.  In  the  course  of  his  address  Professor: 
Dawkins  described  the  condition  of  Britain  £ 
time  of  the  first  Roman  invasion,  and  shower 
the  theory  of  a savage  aboriginal  race  at  that  p 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  hi 
down  to  us  of  a comparatively  cultured  pi 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  seek  to  undel 
mate  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  count 
the  Romans.  Speaking  of  the  public 
of  the  Romans,  he  described  their  great  high: 
and  declared  that  those  roads  did  as  mut 
Britain  in  that  epoch  as  our  railways  had 
for  us  in  modern  times.  The  stone  setts 
we  used  in  our  streets  to-day  were  no  doubt  h: 
down  to  us  by  the  Roman  road-makers,: 
did  their  work  so  well  that  examples  of  it  t 
be  seen  even  now,  particularly  in  the  North  R 
standing  out  clear  and  distinct  on  the  lonely  n 
Many  of  our  existing  roads,  he  added,  were  c 
sites  of  the  Roman  roads,  and  our  great  1 
highways  were  nearly  all,  if  not  actually  om 
roads,  close  by  them.  It  was  also  of  interi 
note  that  all  the  wars  that  went  on  in  Britain i 
the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  reign  of  Elizi 
took  place  along  the  lines  of  communication) 
by  the  Roman  engineers.  Referring  to  the  fort 
and  camps  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  Professor  1 
Dawkins  pointed  out  that  Roman  Mana 
covered  an  extremely  small  area.  An  idea 
limited  extent  was  suggested  by  the  statement 
it  was  not  anything  like  the  size  of  the  arer 
occupied  by  Owens  College.  Besides  describii 
fortresses,  the  lecturer  gave  an  outline  of  the 
mercial  and  social  life  of  the  period,  filling  \ 
picture  with  incidental  detail  suggested  l 
discoveries  at  Silchester  and  other  Roman  site* 

Electric:  Lighting  of  Tunbridge  Wf. 
The  electric  light  has  just  been  install1. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  at  a cost  of  25,000/.'  Tb 
poration  have  had  the  advice  ot  Mr.  Preec- 
electrician  of  the  General  Post  Office,  a: 
consulting  engineer,  and  his  designs  haves 
carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  L.  P.  Boot,  the  r< 
engineer.  Plant  for  supplying  the  electri. 
fixed  in  Corporation-yard,  near  the  South-E 
Railway  Goods  Station.  Sufficiently  pq 
lamps  light  some  of  the  main  streets,  the. 
public  buildings  and  rooms,  and  many  of  the! 
and  private  houses. 

Form  of  Contract  for  [New  Board  Sc 
in  London. — The  Woiks  Committee  of  the  L 
School  Board  recently  had  under  consid'i 
letters  from  various  contractors  on  the  Boar, 
declining  to  continue  to  tender  for  the  Board'*: 
as  they  objected  to  the  new  conditions  of  o' 
which  were  approved  by  the  Board  on  May  9 
The  Committee  accordingly  appointed  a 
Committee  to  meet  the  objecting  contractor! 
they  submitted,  at  their  meeting  on  Thursdt: 
the  information  of  the  Board,  the  following 
of  this  Sub-Committee,  which  has  now 
approved  by  the  Works  Committee  “ Th< 
Committee  have  to  report  that  they  have  be  1 
meeting,  at  which  the  following  contractor! 
present Mr.  J.  Cox  (on  behalt  of  the  Mu' 
Building  and  Contracting  Works,  Limited),  J 
Dabbs,  Mr.  B.  J.  Greenwood  (on  behalf  of  I; 
Holliday  and  Greenwood),  Mr.  J.  Grover  (cn< 
cf  Messrs.  Grover  & Son),  and  Mr.  S.  H. 
behalf  of  Messrs.  Hart  Bros.).  (Mr.  W.  J 
contractor,  was  also  asked  to  attend,  bi 
unable  to  do  so  ) These  contractors  were  thei 
to  state  in  detail  what  were  their  objections 
conditions  of  contract,  and  after  hearing 
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jjections,  the  Sub-Committee  decided  to  make 
e following  recommendations  : — 1.  The  first  para- 
aph  of  Clause  5 is  as  follows: — “Where  the 
ondon  scale  of  wages  shall  apply,  the  contractor 
lall  pay  to  the  workmen  employed  by  him  the 
.tes  of  wages  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Central 
ssociation  of  Master  Builders  of  London  and  the 
ipresentatives  of  the  Unions  of  the  various 
ranches  of  the  Building  Trade,  and  which  agreed 
ites  of  wages  are  set  out  in  the  schedule  hereto.'1 
he  Sub-Committee  find  that  considerable  mis- 
oprehension  exists  with  regard  to  this  clause,  as 
>me  of  the  contractors  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that 
prevents  them  from  employing  apprentices  and 
nprovers  at  less  than  the  full  rate  of  wages  for 
oikmen.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
port  which  was  made  to  the  Works  Committee 
1 March  11,  1889,  by  a Sub-Committee  appointed 
1 consider  the  question  of  the  rates  of  wages,  and 
hich  report  was  then  approved  by  the  Com- 
littee : — “With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
:rm  1 improvers,’  the  Sub-Committee  have  ascer- 
lined  that  there  are  two  classes  of  workmen  who 
•e  generally  recognised  as  1 improvers,'  namely  : (a) 
nindentured  apprentices,  and  (^)  inferior  workmen 
-but  there  are  also  workmen  who  are  paid  le?s 
tan  the  minimum  rate  because  they  are  old 
:rvants,  and  have  become  infirm  from  injury  or 
je.  With  regard  to  the  percentage  of  ‘ improvers ' 
a the  total  number  of  men  employed,  the  Sub- 
ommittee  find  that  this  percentage  is  variable, 
eing  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  owing  to 
re  fact  that  although  the  ' improvers ' themselves 
re  pretty  constant  in  employment,  the  number  of 
ther  workmen  employed  during  the  former  season 
usually  considerably  less  than  during  the  latter, 
’he  Sub-Committee  understand,  Jiowever,  that 
<cept  during  the  winter  months,  the  number  of 
improvers  ' employed  may  be  taken  generally  as 
om  5 to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  work- 
ten."  The  Sub-Committee  think  it  would  be  desirable 
rat  the  Works  Committee  should  place  on  record 
le  fact  that  they  do  not  object  to  the  employ- 
lent  of  ‘improvers'  to  the  extent  specified  in 
le  above  extract,  and  have  informed  the  contractors 
ho  were  present  that  they  have  no  doubt  that  this 
jpresents  the  opinion  of  the  Works  Committee  at 
le  present  time.  2.  The  Sub-committee  recommend 
iat  Sub-section  (i. ),  Clause  6,  be  omitted  from  the 
>rm  of  contract  for  new  schools  and  enlargements, 
nd  that,  in  future,  instructions  be  issued  by  the 
architect  to  the  clerk  of  works  employed  by  the 
loard  on  each  job,  requiring  him  to  display  on  the 
rorks  a copy  of  the  schedule  of  wages  as  printed 
1 the  form  of  contract.  3.  The  Sub-Committee 
nd  that  considerable  misapprehension  has  also 
risen  with  regard  to  Sub-section  (ii. ),  Clause  6, 
nd  they  are  of  opinion  that  this  Sub-section  should 
e amended  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  it  will  be 
ifficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Board  if  the  con- 
■actor  is  required  to  produce  his  weekly  pay-sheets 
nly  on  the  direct  instructions  of  the  Board  or  its 
iommittees,  in  the  event  of  a dispute  arising  as  to 
le  rate  of  wages  paid  in  any  particular  case.  The 
jllowing  are  the  alterations  which  it  is  now  proposed 
) make  in  Claused  of  the  Form  of  Contract  for  New 
chools  and  Enlargements,  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
ie  recommendations  of  the  Sub  - Committee  : — 
6.  The  contractor  shall  at  all  times  during  the  con- 
nuance  of  this  contract  perform,  observe,  and  keep 
ie  following  conditions  : — (i.)  The  contractor  shall, 
uring  the  continuance  of  this  contract  [display  and 
eep]  allow  to  be  displayed  upon  the  site  of  the  works 
ind  in  every  factory,  workshop,  or  place  occupied 
r used  by  the  contractor  in  or  about  the  execution 
f this  contract  j in  a position  in  which  the  same  may 
e easily  read  by  all  workmen  employed  by  the  con- 
tactor in  or  about  the  execution  of  this  contract  a 
dearly!  printed  or  written  copy  of  the  said  schedule 
ereto,  and  for  each  and  every  breach  by  the  con- 
■actor  ot  this  condition,  and  notwithstanding  the 
ondonation  of  any  prior  or  other  breach,  the  con- 
actor  shall  on  demand  pay  to  the  Board  as  liqui- 
ated  damages  and  not  as  a penalty  the  sum  of  1 /. 
>r  every  day  during  which  such  breach  shall  be  or 
intinue.  (ii  ) The  contractor  shall,  to  the  satis- 
tetion  of  the  Board,  provide  and  keep  proper 
looks’]  weekly  fay-sheds  in  which  shall  be  correctly 
nd  promptly  entered  from  time  to  time  the  names 
f all  such  workmen  as  aforesaid  and  the  wages  paid 
> such  workmen  respectively,  and  shall  from  time 
j time  when  required  by  the  Board  for  the 
urpose  of  meeting  any  complaint  by  the  workmen 
hat  they  ate  not  being  paid  the  stipulated  rate 
f wages  produce  such  [books]  weekly  pay-sheets  to 
ny  person  or  persons  appointed  by  the  Board  or  by 
ny  Committee  of  the  Board  to  whom  the  matter  or 
usiness  cut  of  which  this  contract  arises  may  have 
een  or  may  be  referred  to  inspect  the  same,  and 
How  such  person  or  persons  to  take  copies  of  or 
xtracts  from  such  [books]  weekly  pay-sheets  or  any 
f them,  and  for  each  and  every  breach  by  the 
ontractor  of  this  condition,  ana  notwithstanding 
he  condonation  of  any  other  or  prior  breach,  the 
ontractor  shall  on  demand  pay  to  the  Board  as 
quidated  damages,  and  not  as  a penalty,  the  sum 
f 3/."*  The  Committee  now  recommend  that 
3ese  alterations  be  approved,  and  that  they  be 
uthorised  to  make  similar  alterations  in  the  other 


• It  is  proposed  to  omit  the  words  in  square  brackets, 
nd  to  add  the  words  in  italics. 


forms  of  building  contract.  According  to  the 
Board’s  agenda-paper,  an  amendment  was  moved 
at  the  meeting  on  Thursday  to  refer  the  resolution 
back  to  the  Works  Committee. 

The  Nave  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.— Mr. 
Charles  Ferguson  has  raised  a rather  interesting 
question,  says  the  Carlisle  Express,  relating  to  the 
history  of  Carlisle  Cathedtal.  The  old  histories  and 
traditions  tell  us  that  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral 
originally  consisted  of  nine  bays,  and  extended 
nearly  as  far  as  Bishop  Ware’s  residence,  and  that, 
having  been  very  much  knocked  about  during  the 
troublous  times  of  its  early  existence,  it  was  finally 
destroyed,  or  partially  so,  and  reduced  to  its  present 
dimensions  during  the  Civil  Wars.  Mr.  Ferguson 
doubts  the  whole  story.  He  does  not  deny  that  the 
nave  of  the  nine  bays  may  have  been  contemplated,  or 
even  that  the  foundations  were  actually  put  in,  but 
thinks  it  probable  that  either  the  original  design  was 
not  carried  out,  or  that  the  nave  had  been  reduced 
long  before  the  Reformation.  He  is  led  to  this 
conclusion  from  his  belief  that  the  west  wall  is  a 
pre-Reformation  wall.  There  is  a tradition  that  the 
stones  of  the  old  walls  were  used  to  build  a guard- 
house. But  if  that  is  correct,  where  are  those  stones 
now?  “ The  jambs,  caps,  pillars,  and  arches  of  the 
great  doorways  and  windows,"  he  says,  “ would  not 
altogether  disappear  if  they  once  existed  and  were 
built  into  subsequent  buildings."  In  the  meantime 
he  seeks  information,  and  appeals  to  the  workmen 
wiio  may  have  been  engaged  in  erecting  the  modern 
window  in  the  wall,  and  to  persons  having  old 
drawings  of  the  Cathedral,  to  help  him  to  clear  up 
the  question. 


LEGAL. 

LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE: 

THE  ACTION  AGAINST  THE  OXFORD]  MUSIC  IIALL 
COMPANY. 

The  case  of  Hawkins  v.  the  Oxford,  Limited 
(reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Builder),  was  in  the 
list  of  hearings  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  sitting  as 
Vacation  Judge,  on  Tuesday  last,  but  by  consent  of 
all  parties  it  was  arranged  that  it  should  stand  over 
till  the  second  motion  day  in  next  sittings,  the 
injunction  granted  by  his  Lordship  to  the  plaintiffs 
on  the  8th  inst.  being  extended  till  then. 


J.  P.  NORRINGTON  v.  J.  MARSLAND. 

At  the  Lambeth  Police-court  on  the  10th  inst., 
Mr.  John  Marsland,  builder,  of  York-street,  Wal- 
worth, appeared  to  answer  a summons  taken  out  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Norrington,  Surveyor  to  the  Lambeth 
Vestry,  complaining  that  he  unlawfully  commenced 
to  lay  or  dig  out  the  foundation  of  a new  building 
on  certain  land  in  Vauxball-walk,  without  having 
first  given  seven  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Vestry. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Smith,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry,  appeared  in 
support  of  the  summons,  and  Mr.  Bassett  Hopkins 
represented  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  Vestry  instituted  these  pro- 
ceedings under  the  76th  Section  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  under  which  all  builders 
or  persons  intending  to  build  new  houses  had  to 
give  seven  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the  Vestry  or 
District  Board  before  they  commenced  their  opera- 
tions. In  July  the  attention  of  the  Vestry  was  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  the  erection  of  a building  had  been 
commenced  in  Vauxhall-walk,  of  which  no  notice 
had  been  given  to  the  Vestry.  The  defendant  could 
scarcely  plead  ignorance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Act,  because,  up  to  recently,  he  was  a member  of 
the  County  Council  and  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Committee  which  had  the  control  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Metropolis. 

Mr.  Bassett  Hopkins  remarked  that  this  was  the 
first  time,  so  far  as  he  knew,  that  the  actual  builder 
had  ever  been  proceeded  against  for  neglecting  to 
serve  a notice  under  this  section.  He  submitted 
that  the  words  of  the  section  did  not  apply  to  the 
builder  any  more  than  they  applied  to  his  workmen 
or  the  architect.  The  section  obviously  meant  that 
the  notice  should  be  given  by  the  person  who  gave 
the  original  direction — the  principal — and  that  was 
what  had  actually  been  understood  throughout  the 
Metropolis. 

The  Magistrate  : Oh.no.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  within  my  experience,  certainly,  that  a builder 
has  been  summoned  under  this  section.  What  you 
have  got  to  persuade  me  is  that  the  words  “ Bv  the 
person  intending  to  build  or  rebuild  " may  not  in- 
clude the  builder. 

Mr.  Bassett  Hopkins  contended  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  prosecution  to  show  that  it  was 
meant  by  the  Legislature  to  include  the  builder. 

The  Magistrate  replied  that  his  experience  was 
that  the  responsibility  of  giving  notice,  both  under 
this  Statute  and  the  Building  Act,  was  always 
thrown  upon  the  builder.  l ie  could  not  give  effect 
to  Mr.  Bassett  Hcpkins'  contention,  and  the  case 
must  proceed. 

After  some  evidence  hacl  been  given  by  the 
Vestry's  officials,  the  Magistrate  said  a technical 
offence  bad  been  committed,  and  ordered  the 
Defendant  to  pay  a nominal  penalty  of  203.  and  2s. 
costs. 
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CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

State  of  Employment  in  September.— 
According  to  the  Labour  Gazette,  in  most  of  the 
important  industries  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
has  continued  to  improve  during  September,  and  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  in  unions  making  returns 
is  lower  than  at  any  period  since  1891.  The  building 
trades  continue  busy  in  most  districts,  the  percentage 
of  unemployed  members  in  unions  making  returns 
having  fallen  from  i'8  in  August,  to  i'6in  September, 
compared  with  3'6  in  September,  1894.  On  the 
whole,  the  furnishing  and  wood-working  trades  are 
well  employed,  and  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
union  members  has  fallen  from  27  in  August,  to 
2'6  in  September,  compared  with  47  in  September, 
1894.  The  number  of  fresh  disputes  occurring  in 
September  was  66,  compared  with  52  in  August  and 
69  in  September,  1894.  Particulars  obtained  as  to 
numbers  affected  show  that  in  60  disputes,  9,893 
workpeople  were  concerned.  Of  the  12  disputes  in 
the  building  trades,  2 were  upon  wages  questions, 
6 upon  refusal  to  work  with  non-union  and  free 
labour  men,  1 upon  demarcation  of  work,  and  the 
remaining  3 upon  various  points  of  working 
arrangements. 

Arbroath  Master  Builders'  Association.— 
At  a meeting  of  the  Arbroath  Master  Builders' 
Association,  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  a deputation  from 
Dundee  attended,  and  strongly  advised  the  masters 
to  endeavour  to  get  the  master  tradesmen 
in  Arbroath  to  form  a branch  of  the  Scottish 
Building  Trades'  Federation.  The  deputation 
explained  the  working  of  the  Federation,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  hold  a meeting  at  an  early  date 
to  deal  with  the  proposal. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  18. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Professor  Bostock  Hill  on  “ Trade  Nuisances.”  8 pan. 

Saturday,  October  19. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Inspection  of  Harrison  & Barber's  Knacker  Yard,  White- 
chapel. 3 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Sunder- 
land. 

Tuesday,  October  22. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Professor  Corfield  on  “ Water  Supply,  Drinking  Water, 
Pollution  of  Water.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  23. 

Architectural  Association  (Discussion  Section).— 'Mr. 
Sydney  Petks  on  “ Professional  Etiquette."  7 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). 
Inspection  of  the  East  London  Soap  Works,  Bow.  3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.- - M r.  H.  R.  I. 
Burstall  on  “The  Electric  Lighting  of  Edinburgh” 
7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  24. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (continued). — 
(t)  Report  on  the  Lille  Experiments  upon  the  efficiency  of 
Ropes  and  Belts  for  the  Transmission  of  Power  ; trans- 
lated by  Professor  David  S.  Capper.  (2)  Observations  on 
the  Lille  Experiments  upon  the  Efficiency  of  Ropes  and 
Belts  for  the  Transmission  of  Power  ; by  Professor  David 
S.  Capper.  7.30. 

Friday,  October  23. 

Architectural  Association.  — Annual  Conversazione, 
King’s  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  A.  Hill  on  “ Diseases  of  Animals  in  Relation  to  Meat- 
supply  : Characteristics  of  Vegetables,  Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for 
Food."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  26. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Inspection  of  Richmond  Main  Sewerage,  Mortlakc. 

\ '♦  I 

RECENT  PATENTS: 

abstracts  oe  specifications. 

20,279.— Water-closets  : E.  Morton  and  another.— 
This  invention  relates  to  the  form  of  water-closets,  known  as 
valve-closets  ; the  valve-box  and  overflow  trap  being  cast 
in  one  piece.  The  metal  dip  or  seal  of  the  trap  is  also 
cast  in  connexion  with  the  valve-box  cover,  which  is 
formed  to  fit  closely  into  the  mouth  of  the  trap. 

20,356.— Flushing  Apparatus  : II.  Kent.— According 
to  this  patent  an  ordinary  supply  cistern  is  fitted  wiih  a 
syphon-tube  having  two  arch-sbaped  bends  which  form  a 
double  syphon.  One  of  the  bends  being  higher  than  the 
other  becomes  charged  with  air,  and  slops  the  flow  of 
water  through  the  syphon.  The  flushing  is  started  by 
causing  this  air  to  escape  by  a lube  connected  to  the  crown 
of  the  arch,  or  other  suitable  means. 

20,625.— Jointing  Pipes:  E.  Brook.  — Relates  to 
jointing  stoneware  or  earthenware  sewage -pipes  and 
making  the  joints,  at  the  time  such  pipes  are  laid,  by 
meaift  of  cement  being  run  into  the  space  between  socket 
and  spigot,  through  holes  in  the  socket,  commonly  called 
‘grouting  holes.”  Several  of  these  holes  are  made,  and 
the  cement  is  run  into  the  socket  by  means  of  a tube  or 
funnel  beginning  at  the  lowermost  hole,  and  thus  forcing 
out  the  air,  which  would  otherwise  prevent  the  socket 
being  properly  filled. 

21,417.  Chimnf.v  Shafts:  J.  Rae.  — For  preventing 
down  draught  and  increasing  up-draught  in  chimney 
shafts  or  ventilators.  Four  vertical  division  plates  are 
arranged  at  right  angles  in  the  interior  of  a cylindrical 
shalt,  and  project  a little  way  above  the  top.  A11  inverted 
cone,  having  a diameter  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
shaft,  is  fixed  in  a position  four  or  five  inches  below  the 
vertical  plates.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a conical  or 
other  top  over  the  division  plates. 

23.473-  — Water-closets  : H.  Baden.  — Relates  to 
syphon  closets  in  which  the  space  between  the  two  traps  is 
connected  to  a nozzle  leading  from  the  water-waste 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued . 


Nature  ol  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•3clio  .1  

■ Plaus  for  Sewagj 


. [ Llangollen  County  Soli. 

Governors  

. Wantage  U.D.C Two  at  25  Guineas  .. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials.  By  whom  Required.  Archtte^t.^SmTeyor, 


Brick  Channelling  and  Granite  K erlang. 
Additions  to  Schools  

Cottage.  Caebryn.  Llanelly 

•Wor,s  at  Truro  Station 

•New  Hoots,  dr.  Ryde 

Alterations  to  Schools.  Monmouth  

Widening  Road,  near  Bedliuog  

Roal  Materials  

•Making  upand  Paving  Road  

Roads.  Bath -street  — ... 

•Granite  and  Gravel  

•Water  Supply  Works  

Schools.  Bynea  

•Completion  of  Asylum.  Cotford,  Somerset 


Southend-on-Sea  Corp.  H.  Hariock  

Liudfield  (Susses)  Sch. 

Board  F W.  Holloway 

O.  W.  R.  Co Official  ............. 

Admiralty  do. 

G.  K.  Hal  Inlay 

Oelligaer  R.D  C W,  Bevan  

Rotherham  R.D.C R.  Bradbury 

Fulham  Vestry  C.  Botterell  

Rugby  Freehold  Land 

Society J.  T.  Franklin 

Barnet  L’.D.C 

Wokingham  R.D.C.  ..  A Marshall 

Llanelly  Sell.  Bl J B.  Morgan 

The  Committee  Oiles.  Gough.  A Trol- 


Tender! 

delivered 


Oct.  2) 

Oct.  2f 
do. 

do. 

Oct.  ;ic 
do. 

do. 

Oct.  31 
do. 

Nov.  4 
do. 


•Bewerage  Works  

•Construction  of  Reservoir.  Ac 

•Well  Sinking  

Extension  cf  Schools,  Yuysbwl  

Hospital  and  Home,  Portsmouth  

•Erection  of  Houses,  Ac.  Tynemouth 

Paving  Lincolu-street,  Ac 

•3ewerage  Works 

Four  Houses,  Cleveleys,  Fleetwood,  Lancs. 

Additions  to  Workhouse  

Additions  to  School.  Sanderson-strcet  .... 
Restoration  of  Parish  Church,  Llanmais, 

Cowbrldge,  Glam ...... 

Two  Villas,  Antrim-road,  Belfast  

Shop,  Albert  Bridge-road.  Belfast 

Cottage,  Fairfield-road,  Buxton  


Hendon  U.D.C 8.  S.  Grimiey 

Merthyr  Tydfil  U.D.C.  G.  F.  Deacon  

Helper  U.D.C Official  

Llanwonno  Sch.  Bd...  A.  O.  Evans 

Portsca  Union ; C.  W.  Bevia 

Admiralty Official  

Kingsthorpe  (North- 

ants)  U.D.C  J.  Iuginau 

Swadlincote  U.D.C.  ..  A.  Marshall 

J.  Wright T.  A.  Drummond  A 

Sedhergh  Union J.  Hutton  

Sheffield  Sch.  Bd Holmes  A Watson  .. .. 

j E.  J.  Williams 

M.  Kernan E.  A J.  Byrno  

H.  Bartlett  W.  J.  Moore 

J.  Harrington Gnrlkk  A Flint 


No  date 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Applies 
tions^  1 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  vi.,  if  vlii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvlii.  if  xx. 


preventer  lo  the  basin.  The  inventor  does  away  with  the 
clumsy  appearance  presented  in  this  class  of  closet,  by 
lorming  the  trap  from  the  water-waste  preventer,  and  the 
chamber  for  the  after-flush  in  one  piece  with  the  basin. 

2,470. — Fireplaces  : IV.  Hughes. — Refers  loan  attach- 
ment for  grates  consisting  of  a skeleton  or  open  frame 
enclosing  the  whole  front  of  the  fireplace  and  having  tubes 
secured  at  right-angles  which  project  into  the  mass  of  the 
fuel  and  convey  air  for  promoting  combustion. 

5,931.— Water-pipes  : H.  Curtis. — Pipes  for  supplying 
water  are  surrounded  by  a casing  of  larger  diameter,  which 
maintains  a stationary  body  of  air  round  the  said  pipes, 
and  prevents  freezing  of  the  water. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

September  30. — 18,216,  J.  Bradbury,  Wood -planing 
Machines.  — 18,242,  A.  Budden  and  J.  Uglow,  Melting  and 
Heating  Apparatus  for  Plumbers,  &c.— 18,258,  W.  Hauss- 
mann,  Kiln.— 18,265,  H.  Gilcher,  Valve  or  Tap. 

October  i.  — 18,293,  F.  Franke,  Pneumatic  Door- 
Springs. — 18,307,  C.  Williams,  Ratchet  Drills.  — 18,31s,  O. 
Imray,  Recording  Hours  and  Wages  of  Operatives,  &c.— 
18,326,  G.  de  Bruyn,  Fireproof  Ceilings. — 18,331,  E. 
Robbins,  Cement.— 18,338,  H.  Morris,  Valves  of  Flushing 
Cisterns,  &c.— 18,347,  G.  and  F.  Couzens,  Traps  or  Inter- 
ceptors for  Drains.— 18,353,  J.  Ford,  Fire-grates. 

October  2.-18,381,  A.  Hindley,  Concreting  Floors, 
&c.  — iS,399,  I.  Barron,  Access  to  and  Ventilation  of 
Drains,  with  Reducing  Sockets  for  Soil  and  other  Pipes. — 
18,409,  G.  de  Bruyn,  Fireproof  Ceilings. 

Octorer  3. — 18,438,  T.  Clark,  Flushing  Cisterns  for 
Water-closets.— 18, 441,  W.  McLifsh,  Burglar-proof  Window- 
fastener. — 11.449,  J.  Dougan  and  J.  McMillan,  Materials 
for  making  Damp-proof  Courses  in  Buildings  and  Road- 
ways.— 18,450,  J.  Dougan  and  J.  McMillan,  Concrete 
Floors.— 18,452,  W.  Smith  and  G.  Sellers,  Hinges. — 18,460, 
C.  Credland,  Painters'  “ Burning-off  " Stoves. — 18,495,  G. 
de  Bruyn,  Ceilings. 

October  4.-18,523,  A.  Davey,  Draught-excluder  for 
Doors. — 18,532,  P.  Hart,  Ventilating  Sewers. — 18,576,  G. 
de  Bruyn,  Slabs  for  Building  Purposes,  & c. 

October  5 — 18,616,  T.  Atkins,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 
18,635,  W.  Youlten,  Casements. — 18,669,  C-  Heyworih, 
Lavatory  Wash-basins.  &c.— 18,676,  W.  Breffit,  Window- 
fasteners. — 18,684,  F.  Giitcke,  Ventilating  Buildings. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

15,763,  R.  Wagner,  Partitions  for  Use  in  Tunnels,  &c.— 
16,656,  I Ross  and  A.  Heiron,  Paint,  &c. — 16,983, 
A.  Hircock,  Water-taps  and  Valves. — 17,227,  H.  Stanton, 
Fire-resisting  Floors. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

[Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

18,654,  A.  Adams,  Bolts,  Locks,  Latches,  &e.— 22,283, 
G.  Napier,  Sliding  and  Swivelling  Doors  and  Partitions.— 
22,908,  E.  Chatelain.  Water-closets,  &c. — 23,407,  S. 
Gratrix,  jun.,  and  others,  Flushing  Cisterns.— 108,  J. 
Osman,  Continuous  Firing  Kilns,— 16,334*  P.  Kirkett, 
Fasteners  for  Window-sashes,  &c. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

SEPTEMBER  25. — By  Walton  & Lee  (at  Barnsley) 
Six  blocks  of  building  land,  Mains-st.,  &c.,  Wombwell, 
Yorks.,  20  a.  or.  9 p.,  1,120/.  ; an  enclosure  of  lund, 

5 a.  o r.  28  p.,  Eva  Hill  Gate-rd.,  250/. 

September  27. — By  Thompson , Nippon  Co.  (at 
Exeter):  “ Nympthayes  Farm,”  Zeal  Monacharum, 
Devon,  72  a.  o r.  6 p.,  1,115/.  ; Great  and  Little  Sutton 
Fields,  22  a.  2 r.  n p.,  520/. — By  Walton  Lee  (at 
Southampton)  : Two  enclosures  of  land  and  two  cottages, 
Hythe-'d.,  Marchwood,  Hants.,  5 a.  2 r.  15  p.,  280/. 

September  30. — By  R.  .Austin  (at  Southampton): 
“Barton  Farm,”  Milton,  Hants.,  149  a.  1 r.  36  p.,  f, 
4,000/.— By  R.  Watson  (at  Burnley):  “Oaken  Eaves” 
and  “Further  Barn”  farms,  Habergham-Eaves,  Lan- 
cashire, 109  a.  3 r.  38  p.,  f.,  5,600/. 

October  i.— By  Walton  &=  Lee  (at  Bedford) : A 
cottage  and  enclosure  of  land,  Sharnbrook,  Beds., 
18  a.  o r.  4 p.,  f.,  1,416/.;  two  freehold  villas,  o a.  1 r.  12  p., 
r.  38/.,  700/.  ; the  Post-office,  five  cottages,  two  shops  and 
enclosure  of  land,  2 a.  o r.  17  p.,  f.,  1,405/.  ; hill  farm  and 
two  enclosures  of  land,  209  a.  3 r.  3 p.,  f.,  3,700/. — By 
Eastman  Bros.  : “ Woodville,"  Inglemere-road,  Forest 
Hill,  f-,  1,400/. — By  J.  Dawson  <5°  Son;  9 and  10,  The 
Grove,  Kentish  Town,  f.,  r.  77/.,  1,090/. 

October  2. — By  Nash  Son:  19,  Caversham-st., 
Chelsea,  u.t.  56  yrs,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  26/.,  305/. — By  H intks 
Shakespearian  Leicester!  : “Goscote  Hall,"  near  Leicester, 
and  nearly  20  acres,  f.,  6,650/. 

October  3. — By  J . Pritchard  (at  Llangefni) : “ Llyslew 
Farm,”  Llanidan,  Anglesey,  251  a.  o r.  n p.,  f.,  12,200/.  ; 
“ Bryntirion  Farm,”  Llangeinwen,  Anglesey,  28J  a.,  f., 
1,610/.;  “ Rhosydd,”  Newborough,  Anglesey,  Warren 
Land,  66  a.  2 r.  23  p.,  f.,  250/. — By/.  Hopper  (ay  Askrigg)  : 
A freehold  farm,  Askrigg,  Yorks.,  containing  54A  a., 
3,505/. — By  J.  Neale  Baker  (at  Hay)  ; “ Lower  Gogia,” 
and  three  other  farms,  Llowes,  &c.,  Radnor,  comprising 
about  300  a.,  f.,  4.500/. — By  Field  is3 * Sens:  20  and  22, 
Scarsdale-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  36J  yrs.  g.r.  7/.,  400/.  : 
2,  Sedan-st.,  Walworth,  ut  35  yrs.,  g.r.  a/.,  230/.:  25 
and  27,  Lant-st.  and  “ The  Prince  of  Wales " Beer 
House,  Southwark,  f.,  r.  131/.,  1,850/. — By  E.  Wood: 
85  and  87,  Sandilands-rd.,  Fulham,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r. 
9/.,  220/.  : 23,  Kathleen-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.  10s.,  r.  35/.,  310/.:  74,  Upper  Tollington-park,  Stroud. 
Green,  u.t.  Si  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  500/.  ; 12,  Avington-grove, 
Penge,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  245/. — By  Newbon  6r  Co.  : 
50,  Gibson-sq.,  Islington,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  10/ , e.r.  50/., 
320 /.  ; 355,  Liverpool-rd.,  u.t.  13?  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  e.r.  40/., 
125/.  ; 18  and  20,  Sparsholt-rd.,  Crouch  Hill,  u.t.  51  yrs., 
g.r.  11/.,  r.  72/.,  525/. 

October  4. — By/.  Hibbard  Sons : S and  10.  Under- 
bill-rd.,  and  1,  Connaught  villas,  Dulwich,  f.,  r.  180/.. 
2,500/.;  72,  College-st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  nil., 
r.  24/..  no/. ; Leader-st.,  i.g.r.  8/.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  nil, 
70/. — By  Maddox,  Son,  Green:  45,  47,  and  49,  Chet- 
wynd-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  78^  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  is., 
r.  1 ill.,  960/. — By  James  Harris  &•  Son  (at  Win- 
chester): “The  Lainston  Estate,”  near  Winchester, 
1,202  a.  3 r.  26  p.,  f.,  18,750/.  : “ West  Wood,”  55  a.  2 r. 

1 32  p.,  f.,  625/.  ; enclosures  of  land  and  a cottage,  Meon- 
j stoke,  Hants.,  113  a.  2 r.  27  p.,  f.,  2,380/.  : “ King's 
^1  Farm,”  2 a.  1 r.  37  p.,  f.,  290/. — By  Allan  Herbert  (at 


Andover) : 62,  High-st.,  Andover,  f.,  r.  30/.,  520/.  ; 2’ 
East-st.,  f.,  r.  20/.,  410/.  : 20,  Winchester-street,  and  a pit 
of  bldg,  land,  f.,  r.  28/.  5s.,  470/. ; 11  and  12,  South-st.,  I 
150/.  ; 19  and  21,  New-st.,  f.,  r.  25/.,  350/.  ; an  enciosui 
of  land,  Bere  Hill,  36  a.  o r.  2 p.,  f.,  360/. 

October  5.— By  E.  Evans  (at  Stafford)  : F01 

enclosures  of  land,  Tillington,  Staffs.,  9 a.,  f.,  690/ 
enclosures  of  land,  Marston,  Staffs.,  38  a.  3 r.  15  p., 

1. 190/.  ; enclosures  of  land,  Church  Eaton,  Staffs 
16  a.  3 r.  25  p.,  f.,  680/.;  two  houses,  shops,  and  oth 
premises,  and  three  enclosures  of  land,  4 a.  or.  39  p., 
705/- 

October  7. — By  A.  Chancellor  & Sons : “ Park  Lodge 
and  three  acres,  f.,  Sunningdale,  Berks,  sold  privately. 
By  Horton  Ledger  (at  Brighton)  : Four  plots  of  bid 
land,  Park-rd.,  West,  Brighton,  Sussex,  f.,  286/.  ; six  plq 
of  bldg,  land,  Freshfield-rd.,  f.,  378/.  ; twenty-seven  plq 
of  bldg,  land,  Fresh field-ter.,  f. , 2,001/. 

October  8. — By  C.  W.  Davies-.  91,  White  Lion-si 
Islington,  u.t.  10  .yrs.,  g.r.  32/.  10s.,  45/.  ; 4,  Witloy-r' 
Holloway,  u.t.  67J  yrs.,  g.r.  5:.  5s.,  r.  30/.,  270/.  : 17  a 
19,  Dorinda-st,,  Barnsbury,  f.,  r.  57/.  4s.,  52 5/. — J 
Randall , Beard,  Baker:  2,  3,  & 4,  Beuford-te 
Finchley,  u.t.  86  yrs..  g.r.  18/.,  r.  86/.,  4C0/.— By  A’.  Tin 

& Son  : 27  and  28,  Victoria-rd.,  Stoke  Newingtc 
u.t.  48$  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  440/. ; 56  and  58,  Hackford-n 
Brixton,  u-t.  4 yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  78  /.,  75/. 
By  Debenham,  Tewson,  Co. : 7,  Essex-st.,  Strand,  at 
1,070  ft.,  f.,  r.  225/.,  5,200/.  ; 22  to  44  (even),  Bedford-rl 
Ealing,  u.t.  82}  yrs.,  g.r.  48/.,  1,9851. — By  W.  H.  J . : 
Eadon  (at  Sheffield):  A freehold  residence,  Fulwot 
Yorks,  area  4,844  sq.  yds.,  2,950/. —By  W.  Wilson  br  .S'1 * 
(at  Manchester):  “ Sedgeley  Hall,’'  Prestwich,  Lane 
comprising  17a.  or.  32  p.,  f.,  2,020/.;  a freehold  far 
comprising  38  a.  2 r.  28  p.,  f.,  4,450/.  ; “ The  West  Lodji 

f. ,  180/. 

October  9. — By  Wagstaff  Warman : 50,  Noel-s 
Islington,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  e.r.  45/.,  305/.  j j 
Hamilton-rd.,  Highbury,  u.t.  55  yis.,  g.r.  bl.,  e.r.  5c 
570/.  ; 75  and  77,  Victoria-rd.,  Stroud  Green,  u.t.  80  yi 

g. r.  13/.,  r.  80/.,  710/. — By  Carey  dr5 & * * * * * * 13  Lewis : A plot  of  bit 

land.  Wallwood-rd.,  Leytonstone,  f.,  250/. — By  E.  1 
Richardson  Son:  7,  Clarence-ter.,  Regent’s-pk.,  li 
26f  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  e.r.  200/.,  1,500/. — By  MAple  dr1  Ci 
5 and  7,  Craven-pk.,  Harlesden,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.  M 
r.  165/.,  1,710/. — By  //.  Griffin:  8,  Henrietta-rd.,  Tottt 
ham,  u.t.  74  yrs,  g.r.  61.  10s,  80/.;  20,  Trevelya  n-. 
Slratlord,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios.,95/.  ; 37,  Cambridge-s 
Pimlico,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  55/..  400/.;  11,  Knox-r 
Battersea,  f.,  r.  20/.  16s  , 205/. — By  Mackenzie  Bla. 

W.  S.  (at  Edinburgh)  : “ The  Wells  Estate,”  Cave 
&c.,  Roxburgh,  comprising  2,700  acres,  39,600/. 

October  10. — By  Farcbrother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Cl 
17,  Denmark-av.,  Wimbledon,  f.,  1,080/.;  A bldg,  si 
Upper-st.,  & c.,  Islington,  area  7,722  ft.,  f.,  4,340/.  ; f.  g. 
High-rd.,  &c  , Kilbum,  225/.,  reversion  in  28  yrs.,  9,550 
1,  tountayne-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  L,  81  yrs.,g.r.  17/.  ic 
1,020/.  ; it2,  St.  Paul's-rd,  Islington,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  £ 
r.  52/.,  345/.  ; i,  8,  and  10,  Foresr-rd.,  Walthamsto 
copyhold,  r.,  47/.  7s.,  220/. — By  C.  C.  T.  Moore:  : 
22,  24,  26,  28,  and  30,  Canal-rd.,  Mile  End.,  u.t.,  13  yr 
g.r.  17/.  15s.,  fool.  ; 32,  Canal-rd.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g. 

2/.  ios.,  36,  Canal-rd.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  10s.,  250 

13  and  15,  Coutts'-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  9s.,  270. 
95,  97,  and  99,  Station-rd.,  Forest  Gate,  u.t.  83J  yr 
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■1  l.y  420/.  ; 03,  Downs-rd.,  Clapton,  f.,  e.r.  60/.,  650/.; 
nd  125,  Cnaogan-ter.,  Victoria-pk..  f.,  r.  60/.,  835/. — 
J.  IV.  Morley  Letts:  Nos.  163,  167,  and  177, 
tesbury-av.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  126/.,  815/.;  1,  2,  and 
tanmore-pl.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 
—By  Ncwbon  Co. : 17  to  21,  Caroline* pi.,  Chelsea, 
440/.  ; 32  and  33,  Victoria-st.,  Barnsbury,  f.,  r.  48/., 
; 63  and  65,  Axe-st.,  Barking,  f.,  r.  28/.  12s.,  220/.  ; 
'almeistort-rcl.,  Holloway,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  30/., 
; 36,  Weymouth-ter.,  Hackney,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 
220 1.  ; 30  and  32,  Hyde-rd.,  Hoxton,  u.t  41  yrs.. 
3/.,  r.  82/.,  5to/.;  2,  Marson-st.,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  40/. 
d 6,  Templar-rd.,  Homerton,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 
; 8,  12,  and  j 6,  Harrison-st.,  Gray's  Inn-rd.,  u.t.  6 
g.r.  31/.  1 os.,  r.  135/.,  109/.  ; 15,  Mabledon-pl., 
3n-rd.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  100/.  ; 18,  York-bldgs., 
id,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  55b,  r.  115/.,  56/.;  loandn 
ies-st.,  Pentonville,  and  7 and  8,  Prospect-row,  u.t 
rs.,  g.r.  32/.  1 os.,  125/. — By  Norman  &1  Son  : ic 
rt-rd.,  Forest  Gate,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  e.r.  45/. 

; 239,  Leytonstone-rd.,  Stratford,  u t.  51  yrs.,  g.r 
e.r.  sot.,  355/.— By  Stimson  &>  Aois  : 6,  Park-rd., 
Jsworth,  {.,  e.r.  32/.,  390/.  ; 28,  Wyndham-st., 

debone,  f.,  r.  50/.,  1,020/.  ; a rental  of  161/.  perann., 
rd.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  170/.  ; “Arundel  House,” 
trd  Hill,  Muswell  Hill,  f.,  e.r.  55/.,  700/. ; 351045 
, Col’ing wood-st.,  Blackfriars,  u.t.  264  yrs.,  g.r.  27/., 
; 124,  Lorrimore-rd.,  Walworth,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r. 
s.,  350/.  ; 14,  16,  and  18,  Palace- sq.,  Norwood,  u.t. 
s.,  g.r.  15/.  ios.,  415/. ; 28,  30,  and  32,  Palace-sq.,  u.t. 
5.,  g.r.  15/.  ios  , 550/.  ; 38  to  46  (even),  Khyber-rd., 
rsea,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  1,150/.;  56,  Hawthorn- 
1,  Penge,  f.,  r.  28/.  12/.,  295/.  ; 54,  Woodbine-grove, 
28/.  12s.,  260/. 

ntractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
id-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r  " 
>ved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent,  r.  for  r 
freehold;  c.  for  copyhold  ; ’.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
ated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
a ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
e ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
ir  yard,  -%c. 


BATH.— For  laying  water-mains. &c.,  for  the  Waterworks  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  C.  Gilby,  Engineer.  Guildhall.  Bath 

Alfred  Wills  & Sons. .£345  15  8 I Charles  Haines .£306  17  11 

Charles  Ruddick  327  19  9 William  Birth 216  14  10 

Stephen  Ambrose. .. . 31617  c| 

[All  of  Bath.] 

[Engineer's  estimate,  .£319  16s.  iod.] 


IICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  TIMBER  ( continued ). 

heart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

E.I.  ..load  10/0/0  16/0/0 
Ja.U.S.  ft.  cx  1/7 
Canada  load  3/0/0 

do a/0/0  3/5/0 

lo 3/15/0  5/0/0 

Jantsic,  &c.  a/o/o  3/10/0 

lo- 2/15/0  4/15/0 

ida  6/5/0  7/15/0 

Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Yellow  2/10/0  4/15/0 

Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
’etersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
cot,  Riga, 

■°e =/>  s/o  5/0/0 

».  crown 2/15/0  5/0/0 


Finland 
&iststdioo  7/0/0  8/10/0 
4th  & 3rd  . . 7/0/0  8/0/0 

Riga  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Petersburg, 

: yellow  . . . 9/10/0  12/0/0 

and  yellow  7/10/0  9/0/0 

white 8/0/0  9/10/0 

lish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

Sea 7/5/0  14/0/0 

ida.  Pine  1st  21/0/0  24/0/0 

do.  and 16/0/0  17/0/0 

do.  3rd,  &c.  8/0/0  10/0/0 


9/0/0  10/10/0 


s,  all  kinds  5/0/0  : 

ig  boards, 

1 In.  prep. 

0/9/6  0/14/6 

®d 0/6/6  0/11/6 

r qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/6 

Cuba.. ft.  /s}  '4} 

luras,  &c.  /3t  4 i 

any,  Cuba  /3  6 

Domingo, 


luras  do.  . . 


/3i  /Si 
4/0/0  15/0/0 
7/0/0  16/0/0 
6/0/0  15/0/0 

0/0/5  0/1/0 1 


0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  a/7/1 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/12.6  5/15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

COPPER  — British 
cake  and  ingot  49/15/0  50/5/0 
Best  selected  ..  50/10/0  51,0/0 
Sheets,  strong..  57/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili  bars 46/1/3  46/6/3 

YELLOWM'TALlto/o/49-16  0/0/4) 
L E A D — P i g, 

Spanish  ton  11/5/0  0/0/0 

English  com. 

brands  xi/6/3  11,8  9 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 

and  upwards  . . 12/5/0  12  7 6 

Pipo  12/10,0  0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet  ton  18/5  o 18/10/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 18/150  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits ..  65/17/6  66/7/6 

Australian 67/0/0  67/10/0 

English  Ingots.  69 '5/0  69/10/0 

Banca 66/10/0  66  15/0 

Billiton  65/10/0  66/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  ao/s'o  ao/is'o 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  24/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 22/15/0  23  0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  23/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 22/15/0  23 '0/0 

Do.  brown  21/5/0  21/10/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/5/0  17/15/0 

Oleine 19/10/0  20/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5'6'o  8/0/0 

Do.  black  4/0/0  6 6/J 

Tar — Stockholm 

barrel  0, 19/6  0/0/0 


Archangel 


0/15  o 


TENDERS. 

nmunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
I be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
ter  than  10  a. m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
b Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
is  of  the  sender.] 

rON-UNDER-LYNE.— For  sewering,  draining,  paving.  &c., 
treet.  Mr.  j.  i . Eamshaw,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town 
shton-under-Lyne.  Quantities  by  Borough  Surveyor  :- 

/Neal,  Ashton-under-Lyne* (Schedule  lis 

V-B,le,ley  J of  prices. 

* Accepted. 


BEDLINGTON  (Northumberland). — Accepted  for  the  supply 
of  1.6:0  tons  whinstone  and  3C0  tons  limestone,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  Cooper,  Surveyor,  Bedlington: — 
s.  d. 

Appleby  & Co..  Chathill  7 10  a in.  half-broken  Whinstone. 

Northumberland  Whinstone  Co  , 

Newcastle  7 1 2]  in.  „ „ 

” : ” ’ 6 6 s}  in.  „ limestone. 


HALE  (Cheshire).— For  paving,  sewering.  &c.,  Broom-road,  for 
the  Bucklow  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  M.  D.  McKenzie. 
Surveyor.  Lossie  Bank,  Hale  :— 

William  Baiton £235 


C.  W.  Harrison,  Newcastle  . 


BRIDLINGTON.— For  laying  sewers,  and  other  works,  Vernon- 
street,  for  Cowton  s Charity  Trustees.  Mr.  J.  Eamshaw,  surveyor, 
Wellington-road,  Bridlington  Quay  :— 

J.  H.  Hudson £49810  o 1 Wm.  Barnes  £32919  0 

ii.  Robinson  34916  a A.  H.  Atkinson.  Hull 

I.  N.  Davison 347  12  a | (accepted)  320  o 0 


BRIGHTON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  North-s 
Brewery,  Brighton,  for  Messrs.  Smithers  & Son.  Messrs.  Inskipp 
& Mackenzie,  architects,  5,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C.  :— 

I-  Barnes  £'.477  I G.  Lynn  & Sons £1.! 

Betting  & Sons 1.457  N.  P.  Freeman* 1, 

H.  Winn  1,387  | ‘Accepted. 

CARSHALTON.— For  the  construction  of  sewers,  &c..  Harold 
and  Lower-roads,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  • 
Wilson.  Surveyor  to  the  Council  :— 

D.  H.  Porter £249  o 1 G.  Burrage £182 

L-  lies 245  o J.  Hudson,  Streatham- 

C.  McGee  197  17  | Hill  Station* 149 

* Accepted. 


CHESHUN  T (Waltham  Cross). — For  kerbing,  &c.,  Railway- 
part  of  King  Edward-roads,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  M 
Towlson,  Surveyor,  Turner  Hill,  Cheshunt : — 

Railway-  King  Edw: 
road.  road. 

W- pnffiths  £29310  o 239  o c 

Kuhngback  & Co 277  o o 273  o 0 

W.  Nichols  243  o o 239  o 0 

T.  Adams 233  o o 194  o 0 

Chas.  White 225  0 o 227  o c 

Gibbs  & Co 213  10  6 206  1 q 

Wadey&Co ,99  0 o 187  0 c 

E.  J.  Betis,  Enfield  (accepted)  . . 198  o o 179  o 0 


DARLASTON.— For  alterations  to  Hartwell  Hall,  for  Mr.  G.  F. 
Paddock.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  & Sons,  Hanley  :— 
j6557  I Tompkinson  & Betteller  ..£447 


DROYLSDEN  (near  Manchester). — Accepted  for  building 
stall-stable  and  harness-room,  lor  Messrs.  J.  Robertson  & Co.,  Pre- 
serve Works.  Droylsden.  Messrs.  George  & Son,  aichitects,  (Jld 
Square,  Ashton-under-Lyne  : — 

Hannah  Fielding,  Droylsden  £235 


EAST  HAM. — Accepted  for  the  supply  of  broken  Guernsey  and 
Quenast  granite,  tor  tne  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Savage, 
Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  East  Ham  :— 

A.  & F.  Manuelle,  101,  Leadenhall-street— 
s.  d. 

1}  in.  Guernsey  granite..  14  8 per  yd.,  delivered  in  Romford-rd. 

.,  ....  14  6 „ „ Baming-rd. 

• . 1,  13  “ ..  ->  N.  Woolwich. 

Chas.  M.  Manuelle,  12,  Lime-street — 

1} -in.  Quenast 13  6 per  yd.,  delivered  in  Barking-rd. 


FOLKESTONE. — For  the  construction  of  two  underground 
conveniences.  Radnor  Park  Bridge  and  Fooid  - road,  tor  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  John  White.  Borough  Engineer,  Dover-road, 
Folkestone.  Quantities  by  the  Borough  Engineer 

’r  ’ £535  o I J.  Q.  Petts  & Son  £398  o 

445  10  I Hayward  & Paramot*  ..  328  o 

[All  of  Folkestone.] 

[Borough  Engineer's  estimate,  £380.] 


T.  L.  Fearon  . 


GODALMING  — For  the  execution  of  road-works  within  the 
borough.  Mr.  Samuel  Welman,  Borough  Suiveyor,  Church-street, 
Godaiming.  Quantities  by  Borough  Suiveyor 

Thos.  Adams  £2.459  o o 1 Streeter  Bros,  East 

J -*  Steer 2.388  11  8 | Croydon  * £1,971  16  10 


GODALMING. — For  the  erection  of  house,  Peperharow-road. 
Mr.  Robt.  J.  Beale,  architect,  9.  Victoria-street,  Westminster:— 


GRAYS  (Essex).— For  the  supply  of  9,000  yards  concrete  kerbing, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  C.  James,  Surveyor,  Urban 
District  Council  Offices,  Grays  : — 

Price  per  Yard. 

A.  B. 

s.  d.  s.  d 


HERRING  FLEET.— For  erecting  a residence  at  Herring  Fleet, 
in  Suffolk,  for  Mr.  Hy.  Andrews.  Mr.  Jno.  W.  Howard,  architect, 
Norwich.  Quantities  by-the  architect  : — 

W.  A.  Read £1,210  o 

J.  S.  Smith  1,175  ° 

Chasten,  Crimson,  & Elden 1,093  10 

Daws  & Son,  Norwich  (accepted) 1.C64  o 


LLANDAFF  YARD.— For  rebuilding  two  houses,  for  Mr.  Geo* 
Bendle.  Mr.  C.  Telford  Evans,  architect,  Cardiff: — 

B.  Evans  £550  I J.  P.  Powell,  it,  WoodviUe- 

W.  G.  James  450  road,  Cardiff  (accepted)  ..£310. 

W.  H.  Hewitt 400  I 


LONDON.— For  building  new  garden-wall  and  gates  at  Grosvenor 
House,  Park-lane,  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G.  : — 
Walter  Holt  & Sons,  Croydon £3.34° 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  seven  houses,  Hans- 
crescent,  Belgravia,  S.W.,  for  the  Belgravia  Estate,  Ltd.  Messrs. 
Read  & Macdonald,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H. 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  rebuilding  warehouse,  stable,  and 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  “ Queen  Victoria  ’ 
house,  Woolwich.  Mr.  J.  U.  Cook,  architect  :— 

Munday  & Son  £1,340  I Proctor 

Kirk  & Randail  1,203  J-  0.  Richardson  


• ••£99S 


LONDON. — For  erecting  three  shops  and  houses  in  Rye-lane, 
Peckhain.  Mr.  Allan  Stuart,  architect  :— 

Killby  & Gayford  £3.298  I Edwards  & Medway £3,121 

I.  u.  Richardson  3.223  Smith 3.097 

Parker 3. '59  I 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  roadways,  paths,  and  sewer 
ing  for  Melrose-avenue,  Cranhurst-,  Lhandos-,  and  Riffel-roads,  on 
the  Walm-lane  Estate,  Willesden  Green,  N.W.  Messrs.  Alien  & 
Hoar,  surveyors,  " Inglewood  House,"  West  End-lane,  West  Hamp- 
stead. Quantities  by  the  si 


8 980  1 


H.  Sabey  & Co. 

James  Dickson' ' 

Solden  Hipwell 
John  Jackson  .. 

William  Wadey  ..  >1,500  11  o 

Sydney  Hudson  . . 8,448  0 o 

William  Griffiths  . . 8.137  6 3 

H.  B.  & A.  F.  James  7.834  10  it 
G.  Wimpey  & Co.  7.819  o c 
Jas.  E.  Bloomfield  7,810  3 3 
E.  Rogers  & Co.. . 7.797  o o 

W.  Lee  & Son....  7,788  3 11 

A.  T.  Catley 7,783  o o 

Geo.  Bell  7.761  o o 


Eli.  Wilson £7,622  o o 

W.  H.  Saunders  & 

Co 7,394  10  o 

S.  Kavanagh 7.320  12  11 

Edmund  lies  7, >79  5 7 

E.  W.  Hollings- 
worth   7,083  o o 

Thomas  Adams....  7,052  o o 
Nowell  & Robson  . 6.935  ° 0 
C.  W.  Killingback 

&.Co 6,830  14  3 

W.  Neave  & Son  . 6,451  o 0 
R.  Ballard  & Co., 

Ltd.  (accepted). . 5.799  o o 


LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  " The  Waterman  s 
irms,"  Swan-lane,  Rotherhithe,  for  Messrs,  Campbell,  Johnson,  & 
Co.,  Phoenix  Brewery,  Notling  Hill,  W.  Mr.  J.  H.  Richardson, 
architect,  270,  Uxbridge-road,  W.: — 

Wempkin £758  I Courtney  & Fairlin  £66$> 

Collins  . 734  T.  Uendon  (accepted) 660 

Atherton  & Dolman 690  | 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises.  East-road, 
ioxton,  for  Messrs.  Dottridge  Bros.  Mr.  J.  Henry  Richardson, 
rchitect.  270,  Uxbridge-road: — 

Beer  & Gash £473  o I Todd £423  10 

Ivory J47  o Weibking  & Sons  * 38815 

Bream 427  o|  * Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  building  new  soap-cutting  room  at  Messrs.  T.  H. 
arris  & Son's  factory,  Stratford,  E.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  archi- 

Green  & Co £979  I Hosking £887 

Edwards  & Medway  927  Battley,  Sons,  & Holness  . . 847 

Clark,  jun 894  | 


3 9 


NET.— For  providing  and  laying 

ed  slab- paving,  for  the  Urban  D 

idge.  Surveyor.  40.  HtRh 

£5-3‘!4  9 0 


b.  -3.VW-  squar 
ct  Council.  Mr 


•■rcJ,7‘4  7. 

[Surveyor: 
For  Imperial  stone. 
Stuart's  granolithic. 


I Wimpey  1 

I Imperial  Stone  Co. .. 

Griffiths 

| Gibbs§  

Adams  3,540 

I Victoria  Stone  Co...  3.528 
1 Stuart's  Granolithic  3,398 
Wilkinson  & Co 3,184  1 


3.696 

3-577 

3.562 

3,548 


; estimate,  £3.830.] 

1 Croft  adamant. 

5 Victoria  indurated. 


NET  -For  providing  and  laying  2.300  ft.  granite  kerbs  and 
IS,  als3  3.400  ft.  granite  channels  only,  for  the  Urban 
Barnet"CI  Mr"  H'  <vlansBridge,  surveyor,  40,  High- 

n4£C°  £969  o 0 1 Gritfeths  £765  o o 

ison  & Sons  . . 894  o o Bell ,60  o 0 

870  o olNickolls  741  0 o 

y 856  o 0 Gibbs 681  18  4 

12  793  0 o | 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £842.] 


Imperial  Stone  Co 

Hindley  & Co 

W.  B.  Wilkinson  & Co 

A.  Rickett  K Sons 

The  Brecon  Stone  Co 

J.  C.  T rucman 

Shap  Granite  Co 

Victoria  Stone  Co 

Stuart  & Co 

Mowlem  Se  Co _ 

Kent  Road  Maintenance  Co — 3 

C.  Foxon — , q 

Blicbfelot  & Co - , j. 

E.  J.  Van  Ptaagh  & Co — 3 

A.— Surveyor's  specification.  B.— Contractor's  specification. 

• Norway  granite. 


3 3i 


GRAYS  (Essex).— For  the  supply  01  1,750  tons  broken  granite  o 
quartzite,  tor  the  Grays  Thurrock  Urban  District  Council.  Mr 
A.  C.  James,  surveyor,  53,  High-street.  Grays  : — 

.}"£:  per>l°nn. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Kent  Road  Maintenance 

Co 9 9 10  o Quartzite. 

L.  Sommerfeld 911  10  4 „ 

A.  & F.  Manuelle  11  7 72  0 Guernsey. 

R.  L.  & J.  Fennings. 12  o 12  3 

J.  Mowlem  & Co 116  ir  6 ., 

W.  Griffiths 113  11  3 

VV.  Muir  & Co no  10  6 ,, 

E.  J.  & C.  Goldsmith 98  — Not  stated. 

The  WhitwickGraniteCo.  13  o 12  0 Leicestershire. 

The  Enderby  and  Stoney 

Stanton  Granite  Co 12  6 12  6 ,, 

C.  M.  Manuelle 10  4 — Quenast 

Ellis  & Grahamsby 04  9 5 Scotch  ( Fifesliire). 

S.  Trickett& Sens 11  o — Cornish. 

Kaltenbach  & Schmitz  ..93  96  Belgian  (Bierghes). 

J.  L.  Lyons  & Co., 

London  * 8 5 8 6 Getman  Basalt. 

* Accepted. 


. Thom 391 

, , Wilson  35^ 

E.  Mills 467  O.  Scotney  & Co.*  323- 

W.  Mills  443  | * Accepted. 


School,  Bromley,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  : — 

Potter  & Sons,  Ltd £135  o I Vaughan  & Brown 

G.  Davis 130  o J.  & F.  May 

W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  . . 125  o | J . F.  Clarke  & Sons* 

J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray,  I * Accepted. 

-18  | 


& Co 109  1: 


LONDON. — For  overhauling  the  system  of  high-pressure  hot- 
water  apparatus  at  the  Crampton-street  School,  Newington,  and  for 
other  work,  for  the  School  Board  for  London : — 

J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray,  I Vaughan  & Brown £250 

& Co £381  J.  Fraser  & Son,  Millwall  *. . 196 

J.  L.  Bacon  & Co 318  | • Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  a complete  system  of  low-pressure  hot-water 
apparatus  for  the  School  in  Haggerston-road,  Shoreditch,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect: — 

Maguire  & Son  £792  10  I Wenham  & Waters,  Ltd.£590  o 

R.  H.  & J.  Pearson  ....  770  o J.  & F.  May  587  o 

W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  . . 094  0 | J.  F.  Clarke  & Sons, 

Fraser  & Son  688  o Featherstone-street , 

J-  Gray  614  0 | E.C.* 549  o 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  a complete  new  system  of  heating  at  the  school 
...  Wolverley-street.  Bethnal  Green,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect: — 

J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray,  I Comyn  Ching  & Co £475  o 

& Co £565  o Wenham  & Waters,  Ltd.  430  o 

R.  H.  & J.  Pearson,  Ltd.  530  o | J.  & F.  May 410  o 

Maguire  & Son 52912  W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons, 

Russell  & Co 513  o | Southwark  (accepted)  . 398  10 
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LONDON'.— For  piving  with  asphilt  Staff-.  Henrietta-,  and 
Welsh-streeis,  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch.  Mr.  T. 
Kidyard  Roscoe,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  old-street.  E.C.  :— 

£ s.  d. 

The  French  Asphalte  Co.  ..581  3 5 Footways  and  carriageways. 
The  Limmer  Asphalte  Co.  ..  558  69,,  „ 

W.  Griffiths  537  S 0 „ ■■ 

The  Brunswick  Rock 

Asphalte  Paving  Co 5=4  6 10  .,  >■ 

The  Val-de-  Travers  Asphalte 

Paving  Co rao  10  o .. 

The  Asphaltic  Limestone 
Concrete  Co 


1 o 6 Footways  only. 


NU  SEATON.— For  the  erection  of  National  Schools  for  400 
children  at  Abbey  Green.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Veall  & Son,  architects, 
Wolverhampton : — 

H.  Lovatt £2.081  o 0 I Guest  & Son  £r-74o  0 o 

T.  Gudgeon a.oio  0 0 Kelly  & Son 1,600  4 o 

Willcock  & Co 1.890  o o | T.  Smith  1,564  0 o 

Swain  & Winter....  1.88a  3 8 I Joshua  Wilson,  Nun- 

H.  Gough 1,786  o o|  eaton  (accepted!..  1,518  o o 


ONGAR.— For  new  stable  and  shed,  at  the  union  house.  Mr.  R. 
Mawhood,  architect,  Chelmsford  :— 

F.  Noble  & Son £196  I H.  Barlow  (accepted)  £155 

R.  Lemon 159  | [All  of  Ungar.] 


POCK  LINGTON  (Yorks  ).— For  additions  to  workhouse,  for  the 
Union  Guardians.  Mr.  H.  L.  Tacon,  architect,  n,  Westgate, 
Rotherham.  Quantities  by  architect : — 


C.  Berkill  £4.94 

J.  Keswick  4.864 

W.  Bellarby 4.77* 

Robt.  Dent  4.710 

M.  Gage  4.610 

Shepherdson  & Co.  4.600 


A.  Lyons  £4.4=5  ' 


R.  J.  Foley  4,336  0 

T.  S.  UUathome, 

Selby  (accepted) . . 4,330  7 


•■£>.495  1 


PONTEFRACT.— For  the  execution  of  road-works.  Purston  and 
Featherstone.  for  the  joint  property  owners.  Messrs.  Garside  & 
Hedley,  engineers.  Com  Market.  Pontefract  :— 

Dav.  Speight £>.803  17  10  I Jos.  Speight 

A.  Brunton  & Son  1.673  7 4i  I Mathew  Hall 

Thos.  Lane 1,668  12  6.  j S.  & W.  J 

Eastwood  Bros 1,641  >8  i{  Brighouse* 

Jas.  Bateman  & Co.  1.63911  ~ 

• Accepted  by  the  engine 
oint  owners  of  tne  property. 


,,  subject  to  being  approved  by  the 


PONTYPOOL— For  paving,  kerbing,  channelling.  &c.,  streets, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  John  Powell,  Surveyor. 
District  Council  Offices,  Pontypool:— 

Lawson  & Co is.  2d.  per  foot  lineal  for  kerbing  : 

is.  2d  per  foot  lineal  for  channelling  ; 
paving  6s.  4d.  per  yard  super. 

Morgan  & Evans, 

Pontypool* 6s.  per  yard  run  for  kerbing  and  chan- 

nelling ; paving  65.  per  yard  super. 

• Accepted. 


SOUTHAMPTON.— Accepted  for  the  supply  of  500  tons  broken 
•Guernsey  granite,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett, 
Borough  Surveyor.  Municipal  Offices,  Southampton  : — 

A.  & F.  Manuelle 10s.  yd.  per  ton. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— For  laying  a pipe-sewer.  Market-place, 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  H.  Harlock,  Borough  Surveyor,  Clarence- 
road,  Southend-on-Sea  :— 

T.  Adams £167  14  7 | W.  Buxton,  Scuthend- 

J.  Jackson 159  0 o on-Sea*  -£>44 

E.  lies  145  o o I • Accepted. 


SOUTHEND.— For  the  erection  of  a Cripple's  Home 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  additions,  &c.,  at  the  Markhouse-road 
Girls'  School,  Walthamstow,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Longmore,  architect,  7.  Great  Alie-street,  E.  :— 

Kiddle  & Sons £2,490  I R.  & E.  Evans  .........  .£1.898 

Fuller  & Son  2,206  W.  Lawrence.  Waltham 

Reed  1,998 1 Abbey* 1,863 

• Accepted. 

[Architect's  estimate,  £i,86o  ] 
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School.  Messrs.  George  & Son,  architects,  Old-square.  Ashton- 
under-  Lyne :— 

Charles  Keswick,  Ashton-under-Lyne £332  >5 


WEMBLEY  (Middlesex).  — Accepted  for  the  supply  of  road 
metalling,  &c„  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  H.  Hum- 
phreys, C.E.,  Public  Offices,  Wembley: — 

Narboro'  and  Ende'by  Granite  s.  d. 

Quarries  Co.,  Ltd.,  Narboro  ' 10  6 ij-in.  and  2-in.  Granite. 

8 6 Clippings. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— For  the  erection  of  CouncU  offices. 
Messrs.  Price  & Wooler  and  S.  J.  Wilde,  joint  architects,  Waterloo- 
street.  Weston-super-Mare.  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

Chedzey  Bros £5-75°  o o I H.  A.  Forse £5-OTO  0 0 

Horton  & Co 5,293  o o Chas.  Taylor  ......  4-7>°  2 ° 

Sidney  Wilcox 5,267  8 6 Chas.  Addicott.  Weston- 

H.  Hoskings  5.133  15  o super-Mare* 4.673  >9  6 

Herbert  Shomey  . . 5.062  3 10  | . 

Accepted  subject  to  approval  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 


WILTON  (Wilts.).— Accepted  for  the  supply  of  flints  and  gravel 
(either  prepared  or  unprepared)  for  the  repair  of  the  highways 
within  the  several  parishes  comprised  in  the  district,  for  the  Wilton 
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Chamberlavne  3 5 

J.  Whatley.  Stapleford 3 o 

E.Thring.  Steeple  Langford  3 o 


. Chalke.  South  Newton  : 
E.  Draper.  Bishopstone  .. 

S.  Moxham,  Ebbesbome.. 
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BATH, 
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BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 
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SOUTHWOLD  (Suffolk) —For  erecting  a small  detached  villa- 
residence.  Mr.  Rd.  Mawhood,  architect,  Chelmsford  :— 

K.  J.  Allen £620  o I J.  Thompson* £560  10 

B.  H.  Carter  & Son  ....  580  10  | • Accepted. 

[AU  of  South  wold.] 


SPILSBY.— For  supplying  and  laying  kerbing  and  channelling, 
Burgh  Village,  for  the  Rural  District  CouncU.  Mr.  F..  J.  Dixon, 
District  Surveyor,  Spilsby  :— 

Brick  kerbing  Granite 
and  kerbing 

channelling.  only 
per  yd.  per  yd. 

B.  Hibbltt - S3  3 6 

A.  J.  Elmes  3 6 4 3 

J.  Kime,  Candlesby,  Lines  • 46  26 

• Accepted 

SWAFFHAM  (Norfolk).— For  alterations  to  workhouse  buildings, 
for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  Joshua  F.  Irnpson,  architect:— 

Bardell  Bros £325  I G.  Jeffries £229 

J.  F,  Impson  257  | S.  Howlett,  Swaffham  * 

[Work  to  be  completed  on  or  before  December  24th,  1895.] 

• Accepted. 
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story.”  Referring  to  the  history  of  bricks  in 
England,  we  are  told  that  after  the  Great 
Fire  of  London  in  1666  brick  was  the 
material  universally  used  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  city,  which  is,  of  course,  absurd 
in  view  of  Wren’s  works.  Dutch  bricks  next 
claim  attention  ; and  the  chapter  ends  with 
a fiourish  of  trumpets  extolling  American 
materials,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are 
calmly  asked  to  believe  that  “ at  the  present 
time,  both  for  quantity  and  quality,  we  (i.e., 
Americans)  have  no  equal  in  any  nation  of 
the  world,"  and  so  on.  The  only  clay  that 
will  make  bricks,  apparently,  is  found  in 
the  United  States,  the  only  machines 
for  brickmaking  are  of  American  manu- 
facture, the  only  kilns  of  any  use  are 
from  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  &c.,  and  the  only 
people  who  understand  brickmaking  are  in 
America.  Stay  ; there  is  an  English  kiln 
expatiated  upon,  the  Dunnachie,  “lor  which 
Charles  T.  Davis,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
the  agent  in  the  United  States.”  We  wonder 
the  author  had  the  impertinence  to  insert 
the  words  last  quoted. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  nonsense,  which  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  a prevalent  Trans- 
atlantic weakness,  the  book  is  useful.  The 
"science”  in  it  is  of  a very  low  order,  it  is  true, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
machines  are  paraded,  the  reader  finds 
some  difficulty  in  grasping  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  not  a manufacturer’s  descriptive  cata- 
logue for  advertisement  purposes.  If  we  were 
to  shear  the  book  of  any  pretensions  of  being 
more  than  a manual  on  American  brick- 
making plant  and  machinery,  we  might  be 
nearer  the  truth  than  in  dubbing  it  a general 
“ text-book.”  The  statements  in  it  are  not 
presented  in  any  order  except  in  a rudi- 
mentary manner,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
what  we  have  already  said. 

To  continue  : we  next  approach  the  subject 
of  the  constitution  and  fitness  of  clays  ot 
different  kinds  for  making  bricks  and  terra- 
cotta. The  author  states  that  in  geological 
works  clays  are  divided,  in  accordance  with 
their  occurrence,  into  primary  and  secondary 
deposits,  which  is  news  to  us.  Again,  clay 
“ in  the  past  has  been  deposited  in  the 
depressions  on  the  earth’s  surface,  and  in 
changes  due  to  the  unstable  condition  of  the 
earth’s  crust  was  subjected  to  heat  and 
pressure  and  became  consolidated,  forming 
a true  rock.”  Thus  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that,  in  being  made  into  a more  or  less  solid 
material,  it  is  essential  for  the  clay  to  be 
subjected  to  metamorphic  action  as  exempli- 
fied by  heat  and  pressure.  It  is  a hopeless 


Bricks,  Tiles,  atid  Terra-Cotta* 

IS  is  the  only 
large  book  in  the 
English  language 
on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats. 
That  it  has 
reached  a third 
edition  shows  it 
was  wanted, 
though  we  cannot 
it  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  what,  from 
view,  a text-book  should  be.  This 
ion  has  been  revised,  and,  in  great  part, 
Titten  ; so  much  matter  has  been  added 
it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a new 

I. 

fter  dealing  with  the  history  of  brick 
ufacture,  and  giving  some  account  of  the 
ire  and  constitution  of  clays  for  bricks, 
ng-bricks,  fire-bricks,  and  porcelain,  the 
lor  states  the  usual  methods  adopted 
naking  and  burning  hand-made  bricks, 
details  the  manufacture  of  tempered- 
bricks,  including  a description  of 
most  modern  machinery  employed, 
manufacture  of  street  paving,  dry-clay 
ks,  pressed  and  ornamental  bricks, 
:rs  types  of  kilns,  their  mode  of  con- 
ction  and  relative  quantity  of  fuel  re* 
ed,  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks,  gas 
rts,  enamelled  bricks,  sewer-pipes,  drain- 
i,  architectural  terra-cotta,  ornamental 
| roofing  tiles,  and  the  manufacture  of 
laics  and  imitation  inlaid  and  intarsia 
aces. 

bmmencing  with  the  history  of  brick- 
ling,  there  are  sundry  extracts  from  Holy 
it  mixed  up  with  particulars  concerning 
Washington  Monument ; and  modern 
ihinery  versus  hand  methods  of  making 
:ks  prefaces  observations  on  ancient 
iptian  bricks  and  pyramids.  The  Egyptian 
lion  is  cut  in  two  by  the  interposition  of 
ervations  on  what  is  called  Babylonian 
:k.  We  do  not  gather  that  this  part  con- 
is  anything  in  the  nature  of  original  re- 
rch  by  the  author,  though  from  the  style  of 
writing  it  might  be  imagined  that  most  of 
information  given  was  new.  Beyond 
diting  “ Layard  ” and  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
1 with  two  minor  statements,  there  is  prac- 
illy  no  acknowledgment  as  to  the  source 
the  somewhat  lengthy  particulars  on 
ental  bricks.  Indeed,  the  book  generally 

” A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks 
5,  and  Terra-Cotta.”  By  C.  T.  Davis.  Third  edition. 
. Philadelphia:  Henry  Carey,  Baird  & Co. ; London; 
pson  Low,  Mar  stun  & Co.,  Limited. 


is  sadly  wanting  in  references  to  authorities 
from  whose  works  the  author  has  palpably 
quarried  to  a large  extent.  The  titles  of 
kings  and  the  dynasties  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  many  other  remarks  set  forth 
in  the  most  categorical  manner  in  that  part 
dealing  with  ancient  Nile  brickmakers, 
indicate  that  the  author  has  yet  much 
to  learn  respecting  modern  Egyptology. 
A sudden  leap  is  taken  from  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  (21 1 b.c.),  to  Spanish- 
American  buildings  in  California.  It 
is  stated  that  the  use  of  sun-dried  bricks 
has  more  or  less  continued  in  some 
parts  of  Spain  to  the  present  day,  though 
why  that  country  should  have  been  specially 
selected  it  is  difficult  to  say : sun-dried 
bricks  are  quite  commonly  used  in  many 
out-of-the-way  places  in  Europe  and  North 
Africa.  We  subsequently  leave  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  for  Ancient  Greece,  the  walls  of 
Athens  and  Mount  Hymettus,  and  it  is  stated 
that  “the  use  of  bricks  for  architectural  con- 
struction was  never,  at  any  period,  extensive 
in  Greece,  but  in  some  few  cases  they  were 
| employed  in  minor  public  edifices.”  Our 
author  is  loud  in  his  praise  of  Roman 
bricks,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
Romans  adopted  the  art  of  brick-burning 
for  the  purpose  of  “ embellishing  ” the 
Imperial  city.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  when  the  time  for  the  “embellishment” 
of  the  city  came,  the  Romans  covered  up 
the  more  prominent  parts  of  the  brick- 
work (especially  in  interiors)  with  marble 
and  stonework — at  least  in  the  more  impor- 
tant edifices.  Had  the  author  contented 
himself  with  stating  simply  that  both  in  the 
Imperial  city  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
the  Romans  extensively  used  bricks  burnt 
in  kilns,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark. 
Still  proceeding  with  the  subject  of  Roman 
bricks,  we  are  interrupted  by  the  following 
characteristic  observation  : — “ If  Pliny  could 
see  some  of  the  brick  now  used,  he  would 
quake  for  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of 
some  modern  hotels,  apartment  - houses, 
office  - buildings,  and  dwellings  that  have 
recently  been  erected  for  speculative  pur- 
poses in  London  and  some  portions  of  this 
country.”  Yet,  we  may  remark,  Pliny  could 
not  have  been  altogether  ignorant  of  such 
jerry-building  substances,  for  he  expressly 
states  that  the  bricks  made  in  Greece 
in  his  time  were  very  inferior,  and  “ not 
fit  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
Roman  dwelling,  that  no  party-wall  was 
allowed  to  be  more  than  18  in.  in  thickness, 
and  that  the  material  would  not  support  one 
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jumble  of  facts  twisted  by  unscientific  hands 
into  a meaningless  sentence ; the  author 
evidently  does  not  understand  what  he  is 
writing  about.  There  is  a great  deal  more 
of  a pseudo-geological  nature  in  the  work, 
but  we  shall  not  refer  to  it — it  is  beyond 
criticism. 

That  part  dealing  more  particularly  with 
the  ingredients  of  common  clays  and  their 
effects  in  the  kiln  is  better,  though  we  can- 
not quite  agree  that  the  silica  furnished  by 
sand  is  necessary  in  order  that  a partial 
fusion  of  the  materials  may  take  place. 
Such  fusion  can  be,  and  often  is,  brought 
about  without  any  free  silica  being  present 
in  the  raw  materials  of  which  bricks  may  be 
made.  Again,  at  first  sight,  one  might 
imagine  from  what  is  said,  that  the  addition 
of  free  silica  causes  the  whole  clay  to  fuse. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  silica,  per  se,  is  prac- 
tically infusible,  though  it  melts  in  presence 
of  a suitable  flux  such  as  is  frequently  found 
in  clays.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  in- 
formation concerning  the  suitability  of  divers 
clays  for  making  bricks  is  good,  though  the 
author  has  not  always  a happy  way  of  put- 
ting it.  Here  is  a sentence  : “ Salt  melts 
readily  and  glazes  the  outside  of  the  brick, 
and  the  heat  cannot  be  raised  or  maintained 
sufficiently  long  to  burn  them  to  the  core,  or 
into  good  hard  brick.”  Anyone  can  see  what 
the  author  means,  but  the  words  are  badly 
strung  together. 

Clays  for  building-bricks  are  divided  into 
three  classes:  I,  Plastic,  or  strong  clays, 
chiefly  silicate  of  alumina ; 2,  loams  and 
mild  clays,  where  there  is  a considerable 
proportion  of  sand  mixed  ; and  3,  marls,  or 
calcareous  clays  containing  a notable  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime.  As  a general  rule, 
says  the  author,  a clay  fit  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a first-class  quality  of  building 
brick  is  not  met  with  in  Nature.  There  is 
almost  always  a deficiency  of  sand  and  lime. 
A good  brick  clay  is  one  that  contains  suffi- 
cient fusible  elements  to  bind  the  mass  toge- 
ther, but  not  so  much  as  to  make  the  bricks 
adhere  to  each  other  or  become  vitrified. 
Such  clays  contain  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  alumina,  and  from  50  to  60  per  cent, 
silica,  the  remainder  consisting  principally 
of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  and 
oxide  of  iron.  That  is  very  well  put, 
but  it  should  have  been  added  that  the 
proportion  of  the  carbonates  and  the  oxide 
alluded  to  should  not  pass  a certain  limit. 
For  instance,  suppose  a clay  contains 
alumina  and  silica  to  the  extent  of  70  per 

cent,  (which  is  permissible  by  the  statement 
made),  it  would  never  do  to  have  the  re- 
maining 30  per  cent,  of  iron  alone,  or  car- 
bonate of  lime  alone,  though  in  Switzerland 
they  make  a fair  brick  with  a high  percentage 
of  lime,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  by 
reason  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the  other 
ingredients  of  the  raw  earth  used.  A 
building  brick  could  be  made  even  with  a 
higher  percentage  of  lime,  but  it  would,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  be  a very  inferior  one. 

A great  deal  is  made  of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  divers  earths  described  in  the 

book,  and  the  author  endeavours  to  show  the 
connexion  between  that  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced in  the  kiln  under  high  temperatures. 
It  is  admittedly  a difficult  subject,  and  we 
think  this  part  of  the  work  is  excellently 
done ; clearly  the  author  has  had  a great  deal 
of  experience  either  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the 
brickfield  with  the  behaviour  of  clays  under 
differing  temperatures.  The  relation  of  the 
structure  of  clays  to  their  chemical  constitu- 
tion, and  the  combined  effects  of  these  two 
properties  in  the  kiln,  is  not  adverted  to, 
except  in  a rough  way.  Some  day,  when 
the  structure  of  clays  is  more  generally 
understood,  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  value  of  the  earths  for  brick- 
making. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  “drying”  bricks 
preparatory  to  their  being  placed  in  the  kiln, 
the  author  gives  the  following  instructions  : — 
“ The  first  step  in  the  drying  of  hand-made 
bricks  is  to  turn  those  upon  edge  that  were 
made  on  the  previous  day.  If  there  are  no 
indications  of  rain,  the  bricks  are  ' turned 


up  ’ early  in  the  morning,  and  allowed  to 
stand  upon  edge,  exposed  to  the  sun,  until 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  are  taken  into  the  drying-shed.”  We 
do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  America,  but 
if  bricks  were  attempted  to  be  dried  in  that 
fashion  in  England  they  would  not  be  worth 
putting  into  the  kiln.  The  author  is  not 
very  particular  with  some  of  his  statements 
on  these  preparatory  stages.  For  instance, 
we  are  told  that  "washed  bricks”  (i.e.,  those 
accidentally  exposed  to  rain  before  having 
been  well-dried,  or  burned)  have  a rough 
appearance,  and  are  generally  not  much 
esteemed,  "but  they  make  the  strongest 
brick  that  come  out  of  a kiln  ; and  when 
hard-burned,  they  have  no  equal  for  founda- 
tion or  sewer- work.”  That  may  be  with 
some  earths,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  applied 
to  all  that  are  capable  of  holding  together  in 
the  rain. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
section  dealing  with  "burning”;  it  is  the 
best  dissertation  we  have  seen  on  the 
subject.  Passing  over  that  part  wherein  a 
large  number  of  brick-making  and  other 
machines  used  in  clay-work  are  described  in 
detail,  and  on  the  construction  of  kilns,  our 
attention  is  arrested  by  observations  on 
drain-tiles,  which  are  also  very  good.  With 
reference  to  drying  drain-tiles  it  is  remarked 
that  different  clays  require  different  methods 
of  drying,  for,  whilst  some  tile-clays  are  so 
tough  as  not  to  dry  properly  in  the  sun, 
others  are  so  tender  that  it  is  difficult  to  dry 
them  in  the  air.  It  is  the  lack  of  uniformity 
and  the  employment  of  too  high  a tempera- 
ture at  first  in  drying,  and  not  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  tile  is  afterwards  dried,  that 
in  most  cases  causes  the  tile  to  crack. 
Drying  the  surface  too  rapidly  will  crack  the 
green  tile,  for  the  reason  that  the  centre  of 
the  tile  is  raw,  and  does  not  shrink  as 
rapidly  as  the  surface. 

The  author  starts  badly  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  architectural 
terra-cotta.  He  says  that  “ terra-cotta  is 
to-day  the  most  available  material  used  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  of  all  classes 
and  forms.”  Whatever  merits  terra-cotta 
may  possess,  we  have  never  heard  it 
specially  praised  before  on  account  of  its 
"availability.”  In  general,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  particularly  " available,”  at  least, 
“jobs  ” are  very  frequently  kept  waiting 
about  for  it.  Although  it  is  admitted  that 
the  use  of  terra-cotta  dates  from  remote 
antiquity,  it  is  amusing  to  note  that  "brick 
was  the  building  material  of  the  ante- 
diluvian days.”  Skipping  the  parts  in  which 
terra-cotta  is  strongly  recommended  for 
" ornamentation,”  and  so  forth,  we  note  that 
the  author  classifies  terra-cotta  into  (1)  its 
fitness  as  a substitute  for  stone,  &c.,  and 
(2)  as  a building  material  pure  and  simple. 
He  insists  that  some  architects  are  too 
exacting  in  ordering  terra-cotta.  " They 
would  select  a chip  of  natural  stone,  and 
demand  that  the  clayworker  do  an  impos- 
sibility, viz.,  reproduce  that  exact  shade  of 
colour.”  The  proper  use  of  terra-cotta 
demands  (1)  moderate  size  of  pieces,  (2) 
easy  manipulation  of  the  surfaces,  (3)  con- 
sideration in  the  construction,  (4)  protection 
of  the  exposed  joints,  and  (5)  freedom  of 
shade  in  colour.  It  might  have  been  added 
that  a careful  consideration  of  the  "filling” 
is  essential.  The  process  of  manufacture  is 
subsequently  described,  and  some  account  of 
ornamental  and  roofing  tiles  brings  the  book 
to  a close. 

NOTES  ON  PRE-CONQUEST 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 
By  Professor  Baldwin  Brown. 

III. — The  Place  of  Saxon  Structures  in 
the  General  History  of  Mediaroal  Archi- 
tecture. Part  I. — The  Basilican  Plan 
and  its  Modifications. 

N the  first  of  these  papers 
glance  was  taken  at  some  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  plan  observ- 
able among  Saxon  churches,  and 
there  now  arises  the  question — how  are 
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these  plans  related  to  the  normal  forn 
Medireval  buildings,  as  they  appear  ini 
successive  ages  of  Western  architect: 
Various  types  of  ecclesiastical  builc 
show  themselves  in  our  own  country  di 
the  Saxon  period,  and  it  is  a mistak. 
treat  them,  as  they  are  too  often  regai; 
as  isolated  phenomena,  without  any  rel? 
to  similar  forms  appearing  in  other  k 
We  require  to  know  where  to  place 
Saxon  buildings  in  the  general  proce: 
the  evolution  of  the  architectural  forir 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  most  cases  there 
parallel  examples  either  on  the  Contine 
in  other  parts  of  our  own  islands,  and  wit 
a reference  to  these  we  cannot  pro]* 
know  our  native  English  work.  ! 
reference  and  comparison  are  espea 
valuable  when  it  comes  to  questions  of  1 
The  dates  of  Saxon  buildings  are  mattei 
never-ending  discussion,  which  is  too  • 
carried  on  without  due  use  of  the  me 
of  comparison.  Certain  types  of  bui: 
belong  to  particular  periods  of  We: 
architecture  in  general,  while  at  other  pei 
the  same  types  would  be  practically! 
possible.  Now,  warm-hearted  enthus 
often  claim  for  Saxon  structures  an  c 
in  epochs  when  they  would  have  been  i 
less  than  miraculous.  When  a spei' 
remote  date  is  suggested  for  this  or 
specimen  of  pre-Conquest  building, 
surely  advisable  to  ask  whether,  at  i 
period  in  question,  forms  of  the  kind  1 
recognised  in  Western  architecture 
whole.  In  this  comparatively  outlying  r< 
of  the  West,  we  can  hardly  expect: 
designers  of  buildings  would  have  bee 
in  advance  of  their  brethren  in  the  gr; 
centres  of  European  culture.  It  is  true 
we  find  in  the  architecture  of  S 
England  certain  peculiar  forms  unknovi 
the  Continent,  and  due  to  the  fact  thai 
British  Isles  were  only  in  part  Roman, 
it  is  true,  also,  that  descriptions  of 
famous  Saxon  buildings  exhibit  then 
fully  in  line  with,  and  even  at  times  lea: 
the  advance  of  Western  architectur 
general.  It  would  be  a mistake,  howevij 
exaggerate  this,  and  to  credit  the  Si 
designers  with  revolutions  in  the  ai 
church-planning,  or  with  the  erection  at: 
stroke  of  forms  centuries  in  advance  of)' 
time.  There  must,  in  the  nature  of  tht 
be  a certain  parallelism  between  work  1 
and  elsewhere,  and  if  we  can  establ: 
normal  scheme  of  development  ini' 
architectural  forms  of  Western  Christen1 
we  shall  have  laid  the  soundest  pos 
groundwork  for  settling  some  of 
disputed  questions  about  the  date  of) 
Conquest  churches. 

Taking,  then,  the  forms  of  Saxon  builii 
in  order,  we  may  note  that  between  t 
and  Continental  structures  there  is  a 1 
distinction  residing  in  their  square  ten: 
tions  at  the  altar  end.  Abroad,  throug 
the  Romanised  West,  nearly  all 
Christian  and  early  Mediaeval  churchei 
apsidal.  The  square-ended  choir  ap;j 
later  on,  under  the  influence  first  o 
Cluniac  revivalin  the  tenth  century,  and 
of  the  Cistercian  movement  in  the  tw 
but  is  pretty  well  confined  to  chui 
erected  in  these  connexions.  In  Eng 
however,  some  of  the  earliest  £ 
churches,  such  as  Escombe  and  Brad 
on-Avon,  are  square-ended,  and  all  thi) 
the  pre-Conquest  period  the  apse  is 
exceptional  form.  This  points  to  a ; 
Roman  origin  for  a large  number  ol 
early  churches,  and  opens  up  the  qua 
of  Celtic  influence.  The  almost  con 
absence  of  side-aisles,  the  great  propoi 
ate  height  of  the  walls  and  steepness  a 
gables,  as  at  Monkwearmouth,  and  the: 
parative  narrowness,  are  also  unclassie 
appearance,  and  give  to  the  study  0 
early  churches  a special  interest  that  is  : 
lost  sight  of  by  writers  who  are  too  rea« 
call  them  "basilicas,”  or  to  assume  tha 
designs  of  them  were  derived  from  R 
These  abnormal  or  non-Roman  featun 
our  early  architecture  will  be  discusse 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  Celtic  influ' 
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j subsequent  paper.  At  present  we  will 
'ird  only  those  features  which  are  Classical 
| heir  origin  and  character,  such  as  the 
lican  plans,  and  will  ask  what  light  is 
wn  on  native  work  by  a comparision  of 
[ith  what  was  being  produced  in  the  Con- 
|ntal  schools. 

1 order  to  fix  the  position  in  Western 
itecture  of  Saxon  buildings,  it  will  be 
'enient  to  glance  for  a moment  at  the 
:ral  course  of  evolution  by  which  the 
,i?eval  styles  were  formed.  In  the  Early 
stian  architecture  of  the  West  the  one 
dard  form  for  churches  used  for  congre- 
>nal  assembly  was  the  basilica,  though 
is  by  no  means  the  only  form  known  to 
stian  builders.  The  word  “ basilica  ” 
often  used  by  early  writers  in  a loose 
e to  mean  any  kind  of  church,  but  in  its 
er  significance  it  applies  to  the  spacious, 
d,  comparatively  low  edifices,  very 
•ly  constructed,  divided  into  nave  and 
aisles,  lighted  by  a clearstory,  and 
inated  at  the  altar  end  by  an  apse,  of 
h the  most  characteristic  examples 
lin  to  us  at  Rome  and  Ravenna.  Now, 
Early  Christian  basilica  has  been  made 
) more  than  its  fair  share  of  work  in  the 
lopment  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
s been  assumed  that  the  basilica  and  a 
centuries  of  time  were  all’  that  was 
cd  for  the  production  of  the  Romanesque 
:h  of  the  Later  Middle  Ages,  but  the 
is,  that  the  basilica,  when  taken  by 
, was  strangely  lacking  in  the  necessary 
:iple  of  growth.  The  Romanesque 
:h  derived  from  the  basilica  the 
scheme  of  its  rectangular  plan,  its 
ion  into  nave  and  aisles  and  clearstory 
ing,  and  its  apsidal  termination,  but  for 
ther  main  characteristics,  such  as  stone 
-s,  the  use  of  pillars  instead  of  columns 
cades,  transepts,  a choir  as  the  extension 
nave,  the  central  pavilion  or  tower, 
ries  over  side  aisles,  faqades  composed 
a tower  or  towers,  and  the  like,  we 
to  look  to  other  buildings  than  the 
icas.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
osed  progressive  modification  of  basilican 
s,  by  which  Romanesque  architecture  is 
nonly  explained,  is  really  a figment  of 
rians.  The  Romanesque  style  depended 
s formation,  not  on  the  modification  of 
>asilica  from  within,  but  on  the  grafting 
he  simple  basilican  scheme  of  more 
>rate  architectural  features  that  originated 
inhere.  The  source  of  these  is  to  be 
tit  in  the  round  or  polygonal  and  the 
form  churches  that  were  erected  from 
;arliest  times,  not  for  worship,  but  for 
orial  or  sepulchral  purposes,  or  simply 
iptistries.  These  exceptional  buildings 
[ from  the  first  far  more  architectural 
icter  than  the  basilicas.  Their  plans  are 
: complicated,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more 
>act,  their  technique  more  advanced, 
construction  more  daring  and  masterly, 
ildings  like  San  Lorenzo  at  Milan,  San 
e at  Ravenna,  and  Charles  the  Great’s 
Ichral  church  at  Aachen,  contain  all  the 
xuctive  and  artistic  elements  that  in 
ent  combinations  make  up  the  Roman- 
e church.  They  exhibit,  first,  a central 
; with  a side  (or  rather  concentric)  aisle, 
ed  itself  and  carrying  a vaulted  gallery 
ing  into  the  central  space,  which  is  also 
red  with  a dome  in  masonry.  Access 
ie  gallery  is  gained  by  stairs  in  stair- 
ts,  and  these,  at  San  Vitale  and  at 
en,  are  grouped  on  each  side  of  an 
mce-porch,  thus  prefiguring  the  most 
icteristic  feature  of  the  Romanesque 
tion.  At  San  Vitale  we  find  even  that 
.al  mark  of  advancing  Romanesque,  the 
ngular  choir  or  chancel  preceding  the 


ire  there  are  most  of  the  characteristic 
ires  of  Romanesque  architecture,  and 
iat  the  Mediaeval  builders  had  to  do  was 
'mbine  these  with  the  rectangular  plan, 
n was  the  contribution  of  the  basilica, 
n and  where  the  necessary  steps  were 
1 it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of 
dedge,  to  say.  It  is  clear  that  the 
ica  in  itself  contained  no  principle  of 


growth,  or  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the 
beginnings  of  Romanesque  at  Rome  and  at 
Ravenna.  At  Ravenna,  however,  the  basilica 
maintains  throughout  its  simplest  funda- 
mental form  of  nave  and  side  aisles,  with 
apse  opening  directly  into  the  former,  and 
the  latter  unprovided  with  galleries.  At 
Romecertain  innovations  on  the  bald  basilican 
form  make  their  appearance,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  they  were  rather  acci- 
dents than  stages  in  a progress.  Many  of 
the  earliest  Roman  basilicas,  especially  those 
of  the  larger  kind,  show  a rudimentary  tran- 
sept in  the  form  of  a clear  space  across  the 
church  just  before  the  apse.  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  this  becoming  a normal  feature 
and  leading  on  to  the  more  complex  Roman- 
esque plans,  it  actually  dies  out  of  Roman 
architecture  altogether,  and  the  later  basilicas 
of  the  metropolis  never  show  it.  Similarly, 
we  find  at  one  particular  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Roman  basilica,  the  gallery 
introduced  over  the  side  aisles.  This  is  not, 
however,  a symptom  of  incipient  Romanesque, 
but  a passing  fashion,  introduced  probably 
from  the  East,  which  made  no  permanent 
impression  on  the  basilican  plan. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  note  how  un- 
prolific  in  new  architectural  forms  were  the 
builders  of  Rome  herself  during  the  Early 
Mediaeval  period.  Rome,  the  mother  of 
ecclesiastical  statescraft,  was  in  matters  of 
art  the  most  unproductive  of  all  the  centres 
of  the  West.  As  her  architects  had  con- 
structed in  the  fourth  century  so  they  con- 
tinued to  build  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth, 
and  after  one  solitary  attempt  at  Gothic 
at  Sta.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  the  Early 
Christian  style  passed  at  once  into  that  of 
the  Renaissance.  This  is  a fact  to  be 
remembered  when  we  find  Mediaeval  writers 
speaking  of  Rome  as  a place  of  architectural 
inspiration.  For  the  seats  of  the  new  ex- 
periments in  construction  and  planning 
which  transformed  the  Early  Christian  into 
the  Mediaeval  style,  we  should  probably  be 
right  in  looking  away  from  Rome  altogether 
to  the  more  northerly  districts  of  Italy,  the 
metropolis  of  which  is  Milan,  and  beyond 
the  Alps  to  centres  like  Cologne,  or 
Tours,  or  our  own  York.  Here  classic 
and  barbarian  elements  of  culture  met 
and  mingled,  and  though  there  may 
not  be  anything  specially  Teutonic  in 
the  forms  thus  evolved,  it  may  well  have 
been  the  case  that  the  contact  with  new 
social  forces  embodied  in  the  Northern 
peoples  stimulated  inventive  genius  in  the 
alumni  of  the  older  schools.  The  centuries 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  must  have  been 
in  this  respect  of  great  importance,  and  it  is 
a matter  of  some  national  pride  to  find  that, 
in  one  conspicuous  instance,  the  church 
built  by  Wilfrid  at  Hexham  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century,  our  country  was  doing 
its  full  share  of  work  in  the  formation  of  the 
Mediaeval  styles.  Until  the  age  of  Charles 
the  Great,  however,  our  knowledge  of  what 
was  going  on  is  fragmentary  and  obscure, 
and  in  the  great  dearth  of  monuments  the 
date  of  which  can  be  fixed,  is  chiefly  derived 
from  literary  sources. 

There  are  several  of  our  Saxon  churches 
that  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  an  origin  in  this 
early  period,  and  in  their  case  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  what  modifications  they 
exhibit  of  the  simple  Early  Christian  plans. 
Silchester  seems  to  present  to  us  a fairly 
normal  Early  Christian  design  on  a very 
small  scale,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  is  Romano-British,  and 
represents  with  St.  Pancras  at  Canterbury 
the  oldest  tradition  of  church- building 
in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  two  somewhat  later  examples  of  the 
basilican  plan,  in  the  churches  of  Reculver 
and  Brixworth,  we  discern  some  modifica- 
tions that  look  on  to  Mediaeval  days.  In 
both  these  buildings  the  apse  does  not 
follow  immediately  on  the  nave,  but  is  pre- 
ceded by  a sort  of  square  chancel,  cut  off 
from  the  nave  by  an  archway  or  group  of 
three-arched  openings.  At  Reculver  (fig.  7)* 


1 See  page  216  ante  for  the  plans  cf  churches  referred  t< 


the  arches  of  these  openings  were  carried  in 
the  centre  on  two  columns  of  Roman  work- 
manship, and  started  at  the  sides  from 
piers  that  are  constructed  of  Roman  brick. 
Whether  these  arches  with  the  wall  above 
them  originally  formed  part — in  all  pro- 
bability the  porch— of  some  Roman  building, 
or  whether  it  is  only  the  materials  that  are 
Roman,  we  cannot  tell.  The  fact  that  this 
part  of  the  masonry  accords  with  the 
orientation  of  the  church,  would  suggest 
that  the  materials  were  put  together  for 
Christian  use,  and  the  fact  that  a similar 
screen  between  nave  and  chancel  seems  to 
have  existed  at  Brixworth  bears  out  this 
supposition.  The  feature  is  a curious  one, 
and  does  not  occur,  at  least  in  the  West,  in 
any  known  Early  Christian  Church  on  the 
Continent.  It  seems  to  contemplate  a 
separation  between  nave  and  sanctuary 
that  is  rather  Oriental  than  Western, 
and  rather  Mediaeval  than  Early  Christian. 
One  might  be  tempted  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
inability  of  the  masons  to  turn  a single  arch 
of  the  needful  span  (at  Reculver  20  ft.,  at 
Brixworth  25  ft.),  and  we  may  note  that  the 
same  contrivance  of  three  arches  in  the 
place  of  one  occurs  at  the  chancel  opening 
of  the  Saxon  church  of  Bracebridge,  near 
Lincoln,  and  the  opening  to  the  church  of 
the  Early  Norman  tower  at  Jevington, 
Sussex.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apse  at 
Reculver,  if  finished  in  the  Roman  fashion, 
would  have  required  a vault  25  ft.  in  span, 
compared  with  which  a single  arch  20  ft. 
wide  would  have  been  a simple  matter. 
(How  was  St.  Pancras  roofed  ? The  walls 
are  only  2 ft.  thick,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
the  piers  of  an  arch  in  front  of  the  apse.) 
The  spaces  at  Reculver  and  Brixworth, 
within  the  screens  but  before  the  apse,  are 
more  important  than  the  screen  itself. 
Brixworth  is  claimed  by  many  as  Romano- 
British,  and  so  excellent  an  authority  as 
Mr.  Romilly  Allen,  in  his  valuable  “ Monu- 
mental History  of  the  British  Church,” 
says  that  it  “may  be  taken  as  the  best 
typical  example  of  a Saxon  Church  most 
nearly  approximating  to  the  Roman  pattern.” 
The  distinctly  marked  chancel  is,  however, 
a feature  not  found  in  any  basilica  at  Rome 
or  at  Ravenna.  It  may  be  a modification  of 
the  transept-like  space  observable  in  several 
instances  at  Rome,  but  it  looks  much  more 
like  an  approximation  to  Mediaeval  planning. 
The  space  at  Reculver  is  much  smaller,  and 
bears  out  the  view  that  the  church  belongs 
to  an  earlier  date  than  its  Northamptonshire 
sister.  There  are  many  other  points  about 
Brixworth  well  worthy  of  discussion,  for 
which  there  is  no  space  here.  It  is  sufficient 
to  have  noted  that  even  in  our  most 
Roman  ” churches  there  are  features  which 
in  the  light  of  the  comparative  method  are 
seen  to  need  study  and  elucidation.  The 
fact  that  pillars  instead  of  columns  are  used 
to  divide  nave  and  aisles  is  to  be  noted,  as 
the  pillar  basilica  is  an  innovation  on  the 
earlier  columned  form.  In  this  county,  how;- 
ever,  it  would  be  an  almost  necessary 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  marble 
column  shafts  which  were  so  abundant  in 
early  Christian  times  in  Italy. 

Some  early  Saxon  buildings,  however, 
showed  far  more  important  modifications  of 
traditional  Early  Christian  forms  than  those 
just  discussed.  The  most  interesting 
monument  of  the  kind  is  Wilfrid’s  church 
at  Hexham,  which  is  known  to  us  from  the 
accounts  of  several  writers,  the  earliest  of 
whom  was  his  own  chaplain,  Eddius.  They 
all  agree  in  representing  it  as  exceptional  in 
size,  solidity,  and  excellence  of  workmanship, 
and  it  seems  to  have  specially  struck 
observers  for  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts. 
We  read  of  its  three  distinct  stories  ot 
interior  elevation  (an  arrangement  Mediaeval 
but  not  early  Christian),  of  long  passages 
and  galleries,  approached  and  joined  by 
winding  staircases  in  towers ; of  numerous 
side-chapels,  porches,  and  oratories ; of 
crypts  and  underground  chambers  con- 
structed wondrously  of  smoothed  stonework. 
This  all  sounds  very  unlike  one  of  the  simple, 
slight  basilican  structures  of  Rome  or 
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Ravenna,  splendid  in  its  decoiat:on,  but 
without  any  architectural  pretenson  save 
that  based  on  its  imposirg  s’ze,  and  it  is 
Unfortunate  that  the  term  “basilica’’  is  so 
often  applied  to  Wilfrid’s  edifice.  Mr.  C.  C. 
'Hodges  states  that  “ it  appears  that  Wilfrid's 
church  was  designed  on  the  model  of  the 
great  basilican  churches  of  Rome,”  and 
quotes  William  of  Malmsbury,  who  tells  us 
that  Wilfrid’s  masons  came  from  Rome. 
'For  " Rome  ” we  should  certainly  read  here 
“ Romanised  lands,’’  for  not  only  was  Rome, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  no  means  a source  of 
architectural  inspiration,  but  stone  masonry 
Svas  not  a Roman  arh  All  the  early  Christian 
buildings  in  Rome  are  of  brick,  not  of  stone. 

To  call  Wilfrid's  church  at  Hexham  a 
'basilica  is  to  obscure  the  most  interesting 
point  about  it.  It  was  not  a basilica,  but  a 
building  far  more  resembling  such  an  Early 
Romanesque  church  as  St.  Pantaleon  at 
Cologne,  where  there  are  transepts,  galleries 
over  the  side-aisles,  towers  with  stairs  of 
access,  the  "three  stages  of  interior  eleva- 
tion,” i.e.,  ground  story,  triforium,  and  clear- 
story, and  the  like.  St.  Pantaleon,  however, 
dates,  at  the  earliest,  from  the  end  of  the 
tenth-century,  and  Wilfrid  was  building  at 
the  close,  of  the  seventh.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  where  in  Western  Europe  one  would 
look  to  find  another  instance  of  so  advanced 
a building  at  that  epoch.  The  church  on  the 
•plan  of  St.  Gall,  of  about  820,  is  certainly  not 
so  far  developed.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan, 
but  there  is  no  sign  of  galleries  or  of  stair- 
‘turrets  connected  with  the  main  building,  no 
room  for  ascending  and  descending  passages. 
It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  Wilfrid  built 
another  church  at  Hexham,  of  the  central 
type,  rising  like  a tower,  and  polygonal  in 
form  (fere  rotunda ),  with  four  adjuncts  giving 
a cruciform  character  to  the  plan.  This  shows 
that  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  central 
churches,  and  he  must  have  become  familiar 
’with  the  more  advanced  constructional  features 
presented  by  churches  like  San  Lorenzo  and 
San  Vitale  when  compared  with  the  Basilicas. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  he  or  his  advisers 
may  have  made  a real  step  in  advance  in  an 
endeavour  to  graft  some  of  these  features  on 
the  basilican  scheme.  This  same  process 
we  know  to  have  been  going  on  in  the 
Carolingian  period,  which  is  generally  held 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  Romanesque  as 
distinct  from  Early  Christian  architecture. 
It  is  an  important  fact  in  architectural 
history  that  Wilfrid  was  doing  the  very  same 
thing  more  than  a century  earlier,  and  we 
may  claim  for  Wilfrid's  northern  diocese  a 
place  among  the  localities  where  this  archi- 
tectural history  was  made. 


ind  desultory  manner  by  writers  oi  archi- 
tecture. The  castellated  architecture  of  Scot- 
land has  received  systematic  illustration  at  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  M'Gibbon  and  Ross,  but  it 
ts  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  that  Scottish 
peculiarities  are  most  distinctly  marked,  and 
this  part  of  the  subject  has  hardly  been 
sufficiently  followed  out  and  illustrated.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  essay  to  which  the 
prize  (not  a very  large  one),  is  awarded  will 
be  a valuable  contribution  to  architectural 
criticism. 


THE  Purcell  celebration  at  Westminster 
Abbey  is  to  be  held  on  November  21, 
and  its  proceeds  will  be  given  towards  a new 
case,  designed  by  Mr.  Pearson,  R.A.,  and 
estimated  to  cost  2,000/.,  for  the  organ, 
which  was  originally  built  by  Schneider  and 
Jordan  in  1730,  and  presented  by  George  II. 
The  Daily  News  announces  the  recent  dis- 
covery by  Professor  Bridge,  in  the  Muniment 
Room,  of  an  order  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
1694,  to  Purcell  and  the  Precentor  to  arrange 
with  Father  Smith  for  an  organ  to  cost  200/., 
with  the  request  to  Wren,  1701,  to  give  an 
estimate  for  its  case.  Smith  had  built  an 
organ  for  the  Abbey  in  1660.  According  to 
Grove’s  "Dictionary  of  Music,”  Purcell  super- 
intended the  erection  of  a new  organ  for  the 
coronation  of  James  II.  and  his  Queen. 
Schneider  and  Jordan’s  organ,  since  greatly 
enlarged,  was  reconstructed  in  1848,  by  Hill, 
and  again  in  1883,  when  some  additions 
were  made  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Clarke. 
Purcell's  grave  is  adjacent  to  those  of  Arnold, 
Sterndale  Bennett,  Blow,  and  Croft,  in  what 
has  been  not  inaptly  called  the  " Musicians’ 
Corner  ” of  the  Abbey.  Its  inscription,  in 
brass  letters,  was  restored  in  1S76  by  a 
public  subscription  set  on  foot  by  the  late 
Dr.  Turle.  The  familiar  lines — 


local  papers,  that  there  was  a curious  c 
dence  in  the  fact  of  the  amended  t 
being  reduced  just  low  enough  to  h; 
claim  to  acceptance.  But  however  thal 
be,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  tha 
Improvement  Committee  were  wrong  i 
first  instance  in  allowing  an  amended  t 
to  be  sent  in,  and  that  the  Council 
very  weakly  in  not  quashing  the  decisi 
the  Committee.  In  fairness  to  all  wh 
tendering,  especially  for  large  contract 
date  named  for  opening  tenders  ought  I 
absolutely  adhered  to,  and  firms  which 
not  do  without  making  mistakes  in 
tenders  must  abide  by  their  mistakes, 
other  course  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceed 
unbusiness-like,  and  is  liable  to  an 
worse  construction. 


DR.  FLEMING’S  report  to  the  Plyi 
Electric  Lighting  and  Traction 


NOTES. 

|T  is  announced  that  Mr.  W.  R. 
Lethaby  will  deliver  two  lectures 
on  " Modern  Building  Design,” 
MJ  in  connexion  with  the  work  of 
the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the 
London  County  Council.  The  lectures  are 
to  be  given  at  the  Central  Art  Department 
of  the  Board,  Bolt  - court,  Fleet  - street, 
on  Saturdays,  October  26  (to-day)  and 
'November  2,  at  3.30  p.m.  The  lectures 
are  specially  addressed  " to  architects  and 
architects’  pupils.”  We  presume  this  is  the 
first  foreshadowing  of  that  scheme  for  archi- 
tectural teaching  to  be  organised  by  the 
London  County  Council,  to  which 
ference  was  made  by  Mr.  Caroe  in  his 
Presidential  address  at  the  Architectural 
Association  the  other  day.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  scheme  in  a general  sense, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  all  of  us  be 
■very  glad  to  hear  what  Mr.  Lethaby  has  to 
say. 


Here  lyes 

Henry  Pyrckll,  Esq., 

Who  left  this  life 
And  is  gone  to  that  Blessed  Place 
Where  only  his  Harmony 
can  be  exceeded, 

are  cut  in  the  white  marble  tablet  that  was 
set  up  against  the  second  pier  of  the  nave 
(counting  from  the  cross),  by  Lady  Elizabeth, 
nte  Howard,  Dryden’s  wife.  The  second 
son  of  Henry  Purcell,  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  master  of  the  choristers, 
who  was  buried  in  the  east  cloister,  1669, 
Purcell  was  born  in  a house,  since  destroyed, 
in  Old  Pye-street,  Westminster.  He  lived 
for  some  while  in  St.  Anne’s-lane,  a turn- 
ing out  of  Old  Pye-street,  where  another 
musician,  Dr.  Heather,  obiit  1627,  had  also 
resided.  In  1680  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  Abbey  : he  died  in  his  official  resi- 
dence, afterwards  pulled  down  for  the  Pre- 
centor’s house,  on  November  21,  1695,  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  In  Wych- 
street  stood  a tavern,  the  " Purcell’s  Head,” 
having  for  sign  a half-length  figure,  remark- 
able for  its  green  gown  and  portentously 
large  wig  of  the  kind  once  known  as  a 
" buzz.” 


THE  Glasgow  Architectural  Association 
has  offered  a prize  of  five  guineas, 
■open  to  all  members  of  the  Association,  for 
4he  best  essay  on  " The  Distinctive  Qualities 
of  Scottish  Architecture.”  This  is  a very 
-interesting  subject,  which  has  perhaps  hardly 
■received  sufficient  attention,  having  bee' 
only  touched  on  occasionally  in  a partial 


mittee  is  well  worth  reading  by  all  inte; 
in  the  future  of  electric  lighting.  The  s 
he  advises — an  alternating  current! 
transformer  sub-centres  like  the  o 
Tunbridge  Wells  which  we  re- 
described — is  the  one  which  is  beet 
most  popular  with  electrical  engii 
Dr.  Fleming’s  remarks  on  the  primar 
portance  of  good  street  lighting,  which: 
the  benefit  of  all  ratepayers  alike,  are- 
to  the  point.  The  most  interesting 
of  his  report,  however,  is  that 
treats  of  the  employment  of  r 
destructors  for  power  purposes.  Ni 
might  seem  more  obvious  than  to: 
gest  that  one  station  would  be  sufc 
for  the  destruction  of  refuse  am 
generation  of  electricity  for  lightin. 
traction.  Dr.  Fleming  points  out  tl 
jection  to  this  arrangement,  namely 
the  heat  obtained  from  the  refuse-destr 
would  not  be  nearly  sufficient  to  wo- 
engines  at  their  full  load,  and  henct 
some  thermal  storage  system  would  h 
be  adopted.  Whether  the  system  in’ 
by  Mr.  Druitt  Halpin,  and  adopted  1 
Shoreditch  Vestry,  will  work  safek 
economically  in  practice  has  yet  to  be: 
He,  therefore,  advises  that  the  refus 
tructor  station  be  entirely  indepq 
of  the  other,  but  at  the  same  time 
tiguous  to  it,  so  that  in  the  eve 
Mr.  Druitt  Halpin's  scheme  being  suet 
it  could  be  adopted.  He  rightly  think 
the  main  question  in  the  constructs 
refuse-destructor  station  is  the  sanita:| 
He  also  advises  that  the  lighting  and  t: 
machinery  should  be  quite  distinct,  alt. 
the  engines  may  be  supplied  with 
from  the  same  battery  of  boilers.  As  ! 
particular  system  of  electric  traction 
adopted,  he  sums  up  strongly  in  fav 
the  overhead  trolley,  giving  figures  tel 
that  this  system  is  a very  profitable  on 
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HE  Town  Council  of  Sheffield  had  a 
long  discussion  or  dispute  last  week, 
and  seem  to  have  been  very  much  divided 
in  opinion,  on  a point  on  which  there  ought 
to  be  no  two  opinions  at  all.  It  appears 
that  the  Improvement  Committee  had  re- 
ceived tenders  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
Town  Hall,  and  had  written  to  certain  firms 
which  were  lowest  informing  them  that 
certain  of  the  contracts  would  be  placed  in 
their  hands  ; when  fourteen  days  afterwards 
they  received  a communication  from  the  firm 
which  had  tendered  highest,  to  the  effect 
that  their  clerk  had  made  an  unfortunate 
mistake  in  some  calculations,  which  had 
caused  their  tender  to  be  far  higher  than 
it  should  have  been,  and  asking  permission 
to  submit  an  amended  tender.  Permission 
granted,  and  the  amended  tender 


turned  out  to  be  slightly  below  one  of 
those  already  accepted,  and  the  work  was 
accordingly  given  to  the  amending  firm.  It 
would  probably  strike  a good  many  people, 


THE  new  municipal  buildings  for  <• 
as  proposed  in  a rough  sketch  II 
buted  by  Mr.  Seward  to  the  Western, 
a few  days  ago,  appear  to  promise  i 
an  important  public  improvement  fort; 
The  buildings  have  been  planned  onj 
sides  of  a quadrangle,  with  a garden] 
centre,  and  a further  open  space  1: 
extension,  and  at  present  also  to  be  laic 
a garden.  A new  street,  raised  as  a t 
is  shown  to  flank  the  building  on  tfc'i 
adjoining  Cardiff  Arms  Park,  towards:i 
the  principal  elevation  will  face.  I 
may  draw  attention  to  one  important 
before  it  is  too  late.  What  is  expeo 
be  the  amount  of  traffic  along  thi 
street  ? If  it  is  likely  to  be  a street  tl 
which  much  traffic  will  pass,  it  is  cert: 
mistake  to  place  the  Council  CH 
directly  on  the  street.  Absence  c 
turbing  noise  from  without  is  most  es< 
for  Council  Chambers  or  Committee-; 
and  such  rooms  should  always  be  kept 
from  public  streets  where  possible. 


THE  Architectural  Society  of  Vien:< 
been  carrying  out  a series  of  test 
on  reading  the  report  of  the  discussion  in  the  I the  relative  strength  of  vaults,  in  regaB 
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the  builder. 
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:ction  and  material.  These,  which  were 

menced  in  1890,  are  now  completed. 
y were  carried  out  under  the  manage- 
t of  a committee  of  twenty-one  architects 
engineers,  and  have  cost  the  Society 
2,ooo/.,  though  many  of  the  contractors 
loyed  did  their  work  gratuitously.  The 
Its  have  now  been  published  in  the  form 
report,  which  can  be  had  from  the 
;tary  of  the  Vienna  Architectural  Society 
e price  of  14  florins  (about  1 /.  3s.). 

3E  model  of  the  monument  to  the 
deceased  painter  Makart,  which  is  to 
rected  at  Vienna,  has  now  been  com- 
:d,  and  is  being  exhibited  at  the  studio 
le  sculptor,  Herr  Tilgners.  The  site  for 
monument  is  on  the  main  boulevard 
jstrasse),  near  the  City  Park.  The  model 
s the  deceased  painter  in  a Malay 
ime,  which  he  wore  at  the  last  great 
:s’  fete  which  he  attended,  and  is  con- 
ed an  excellent  portrait.  Similar 
iments  will  be  erected  in  memory  of 
leceased  artists  Schindler,  Waldmiiller, 
Pettenkofen.  The  Schindler  memorial 
the  hands  of  Professor  Hellmer,  and 
also  be  erected  near  the  City  Park, 
elaborate  tombstone  has  been  lately 
ed  by  the  municipality  in  memory  of 
idler,  and  another  is  to  be  erected  over 
[rave  of  the  deceased  architect,  Baron 
Hasenauer,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 
yed  by  his  former  assistants  and  the 
ers  who  worked  under  his  directions, 
lesign  is  by  Baron  Hasenauer  s succes- 
■aurath  Hofer,  and  the  sculptor  Johannes 


the  parishioners  contributed  1,700/.  The 

buildings  are  of  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
after  the  domestic  Elizabethan  style,  and 
were  designed,  we  read,*  by  Christopher 
Edmonds.  In  this  school  was  educated  Dr. 
Heberden,  who  endowed  the  master’s  salary 
with  a donation  of  500/.  About  fifty  years 
ago  a scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  pro- 
vided for  a revision  of  the  statutes,  and  the 
foundation  is  nowopen  to  all.  The  new  build- 
ings are  to  provide  for  not  fewer  than  200  boys. 

THE  proposal  to  form  a branch  Architec- 
tural Society  at  Plymouth,  in  connexion 
with  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 


A S there  is  likely  to  be  a great  run  on 
{7*-  "Trilby,”  the  dramatised  version  of 
Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  novel,  it  will  probably  be 
matter  of  general  interest  to  the  public  that 
all  Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  illustrations  to  the 
story  (which  to  our  thinking  constitute  its 
principal  claim  to  attention)  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  and  will 
be  exhibited  in  their  rooms  about  the  same 
time  that  the  play  is  produced,  the  private 
view  being  fixed  for  November  1. 

AFTER  one  has  got  a little  used  to  them, 
one  may  find  a good  deal  to  admire 
among  the  modern  Dutch  water  - colour 


ESSRS.  ROUMIEU  & AITCHISON, 
architects,  have  just  sent  in  a report  to 
:ctor  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Anne’s, 
at  the  request  of  the  rector,  on  the 
sive  decay  ol  the  cement  wall-covering 
is  brick-built  church.  The  report  was 
sitated  by  the  receipt  of  a "dangerous 
ure”  notice  from  the  London  County 
:il.  The  church  is  credited  to  Wren, 
h this  attribution  seems  uncertain, 
eir  report  the  architects  have  drawn 
ion  to  the  need  of  internal  re-decora- 
This,  however,  with  the  absolute 
sity  for  external  repair,  is  a question  of 
and  may  have  to  be  abandoned.  The 
tower  of  the  church  is  said  to  have 
Jrccted  by  a Dutch  architect,  and  cer- 
the  design  of  its  finial  recalls  Dutch 
in  such  matters.  There  are  two  de- 
in existence  showing  alternative  treat- 
for  the  tower. 


s stated  that  the  Governors  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Free  Grammar  School  of 
iviour,  Southwark,  intend  to  remove 
ichool  to  some  convenient  spot  in  the 
•n  suburbs.  The  foundation,  whose 
mall  income  has  increased  of  late  years, 
stablished  by  William  Emerson,  obiit 
Thomas  Cure,  the  Queen’s  saddler, 
1588,  and  some  "other  discreet  and 
sad  inhabitants  of  St.  Saviour’s  ” for 
boys  of  both  poor  and  rich  parishioners, 
y,  1562,  they  bought  part  of  the  " Green 
n,"  formerly  Cobham’s  Inn,  a town 
an  of  Lord  Cobham,  of  Sterborough — 
drs.  E.  Boger,  in  her  book,  "Bygone 
wark,”  1895 — which  stood  on  the  south 
f the  churchyard.  On  June  4 of  that 
•lizabeth  gave  the  Governors  a charter 
irporation.  During  the  fire  which  con- 
1 much  of  this  quarter  of  the  Borough 
iy,  1676,  the  schools  buildings  were 
up  with  gunpowder  to  stay  the  course 
! flames  ; but  they  were  speedily  re- 
ucted.  The  later  school-house,  which, 
turn,  was  pulled  down,  in  1839, 
extension  of  the  neighbouring  Borough 
:t  is  illustrated  in  the  Mirror  of 
>8, 1840,  and  in  Wilkinson’s  " Londina.” 
upon  the  existing  premises  were 
a in  Sumner-street,  near  St.  Peter’s 
*i  on  a plot  of  ground  given  by  Dr. 

:s  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
r portion  of  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  1 
ustees  of  Miss  Hyndman’s  bequest, 
known  as  " Hyndman’s  Bounty  ” ; ' 


...  mu  wcvuu  aim  r.xerer  Architectural  among  tne  modern  Dutch  water  - colour 
oociety  is  to  be  discussed  at  a special  drawings  at  the  Goupil  Gallery.  It  is  at 
meeting  at  1 1.30  to-day  (Saturday)  at  the  first  rather  depressing  to  see  so  many  things 
Plymouth  Athenaeum.  It  is  to  be  honed  that  look  fto  the  nreindi^d  i:k. 


Plymouth  Athenaeum.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Plymouth  Local 
Committee  is  Mr.  S.  M.  Leest,  Laboratory 
House,  Devonport,  with  whom  architects 
who  are  practically  interested  in  the  move- 
ment  can  communicate. 


SANITARY  authorities  in  Cornwall  appear 
to  be  very  hard  to  move.  In  his  last 
Report  to  the  Cornwall  County  Council.  Mr. 
Trevail,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee, says : " Typhoid  fever  is  on  the 
increase.  From  16  cases  for  August  it  has 
risen  to  23  for  September,  with  the  same 
number  of  deaths  as  last  month,  viz  , 4.  The 
worst  places  for  this  month  are  Helston 
(Rural),  3 cases  and  2 deaths;  Helston 
(Urban),  3 cases ; St.  Ives,  4 cases ; and 
Truro  City,  5 cases  and  I death.  At  Helston 
the  disease  has  evidently  been  caused  by 
polluted  pump-water,  whilst  at  Truro,  the 
fact  of  the  outbreak  synchronising  with  the 
bad  smells  referred  to  in  last  month's  report 
points  to  its  source.  Notwithstanding  the 
repeated  advice  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  and  the  pungent  words  contained  in 
his  last  report  to  the  City  Council  on  the 
condition  of  the  city’s  drainage,  the  majority 
of  the  Council  seemed  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  polluting  the  liver  with 
sewage  until  a superior  authority  insists 
upon  the  execution  of  an  efficient  drainage 
scheme.” 


, . 1 ‘to  iiiaujr  inuigJS 

that  look  (to  the  prejudiced  eye)  rather  like 
smears  than  pictures,  and  to  come  across 
landscapes  apparently  painted  in  various 
shades  of  ink,  and  destitute  of  either  sun- 
light  or  colour.  But  by  degrees  we  discover 
that  Offerman’s  " Marchand  d’Antiquites  ” is 
a really  fine  painting  of  bric-a-brac  disposed 
around  a figure,  and  is  rich  in  colour  in  a 
restrained  and  sombre  way ; that  Van 
Mastenbroek  s “ Rotterdam  ” is  a very  fine 
composition  with  a grand  style  about  the 
sky ; that  Du  Chattel's  “ The  Lake  Farm,” 
however  grey,  is  also  a thought  in  landscape, 
with  the  white  houses  just  in  the  right  place  ■ 
that  Mdlle.  Valkenberg’s  " The  Eident 
Hand  ’ is  a very  good  " interior  with  figure  " ■ 
that  every  muddle  of  sheep  by  Mauve,  how- 
ever grimy  in  colour,  has  artistic  purpose  in 
it  ; and  that  Vrolyk's  " Milking  Time  " shows 
an  admirably-painted  cow  combining  most 
artistically  with  the  landscape.  And  so  on 
the  whole  we  go  out  happier  than  we  came 
in,  only  wondering  why  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  deprive  so  many  able  men 
whose  artistic  instincts  are  undeniable,  of 
the  ordinary  perceptions  of  daylight  and 
colour  vouchsafed  to  otherwise  inferior  mem- 
bers of  the  species. 


THE  small  Birmingham  art-paper,  en- 
titled The  Quest,  is  to  begin  a new 
series  in  November,  in  the  hands  of  new 
publishers. f The  paper  is  hand-printed  at 
the  press  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Guild  of 

Handicraft,  and  the 

style  of  printing  and 
of  decorative  letters 
and  headings  is  very 

good,  but  this  has 

hitherto  been  accom- 
panied by  bad  figure- 
drawing, and  repre- 
sentations of  architecture 
which  can  only  be  called 
puerile  in  style  ; and  we 
are  not  promised  any 
improvement  in  this 

respect.  The  figure  on 
the  front  page  of  the 
publishers’  announce- 
ment sent  to  us,  and 
which  we  presume  is 
intended  as  a specimen 
of  the  style  of  illustra- 
tion to  appear  in  the 
magazine,  is  ridiculous 
as  a specimen  of  figure- 
drawing, being  entirely 
out  of  proportion,  as 
the  reader  may  see  from 
the  reduced  copy  of  it 

here  given.  The  pre-  

tence  at  a superior  style  in  decorative  design, 
coupled  with  the  neglect  of  figure-drawing 
and  the  distortion  of  the  true  proportions  of 
the  figure— the  grandest  element|in  decorative 
art— can  be  the  result  of  nothing  but  a foolish 
affectation  which  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
what  is  sound  and  healthy  in  art. 


AMERICAN  OPINION  ON  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL EDUCATION. 


• Mr.  NValford’s  “ Old  and  New  London." 
t Messrs.  Napier  & Co.,  Birmingham. 


The  printed  record  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, held  last  year  at  New  York,  has  just  been 
issued  as  a handsomely-printed  volume  of  about 
200  pages.  There  is  a great  deal  of  interesting 
discussion  in  this  volume  upon  many  topics  con- 
nected with  architecture,  to  some  of  which  we 
may  return.  At  the  present  moment,  when  we 
are  all  a good  deal  occupied  about  architectural 
education,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  reprint  here 
the  report  on  the  subject  of  education,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  as  Chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion committee.  The  education  problem  may  in 
some  questions  of  detail  differ  from  that  which  is 
presented  to  us  in  England,  but  in  the  main  the 
position  is  much  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  report  in  question  is  interesting 
not  only  from  its  intrinsic  merit  and  from  the 
broad  and  ambitious  views  expressed  in  it,  but 
also  because  it  rather  reminds  us  in  some  passages 
of  the  view  taken  by  the  late  M.  Cesar  Daly  in 
regard  to  the  necessity  for  a philosophic  study  of 
the  past  of  architecture,  in  order  to  understand 
properly  the  needs  of  the  present  and  future,  and 
to  make  a choice  of  style  and  treatment  on 
intellectual  grounds,  and  not  merely  at  the  hap- 
hazard of  taste  and  predilection  of  the  moment 
After  some  preliminary  remarks,  the  Report 
proceeds : — 

“ We  consider  that  the  present  condition  of 
architecture  in  this  country  as  a fine  art,  though 
there  are  clear  indications  of  a late  advance  in 
academic  scholarship,  and  in  tecJmique  generally 
is  unsatisfactory,  because  in  this  advance  there 
cannot  be  detected  any  healthy  progressive 
principle.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  a progress  of 
personal  enterprise  and  skill  than  of  principles 
and  does  not  seem  to  promise  any  large  or 
characteristically  national  fulfilment.  It  is  made 
on  irregular  skirmishing  lines,  not  without 
evidence  of  individual  gallantry  here  and  there, 
but  with  none  of  that  effective  unity  of  effort 
which  is  the  only  means  of  achieving  results 
adequate  and  proper  to  our  especial  civilisation. 

As  architecture  is  now  for  the  first  time  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  education,  it  becomes  very 
important  indeed  for  us  to  consider  whether 
this  education  cannot  be  such  as  to  inculcate 
convictions,  to  make  our  young  architects  the 
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agents  of  a far  more  definite  and  orderly  progress, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  a certain  definite 
consciousness  of  duty  in  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a system  of  architectural  forms,  less 
conventional  in  character,  and  more  accurately 
adjusted  to  the  expression  of  our  new  life. 

But  it  may  be  said,  ‘ Let  us  be  content  to  do 
our  duty  to  our  art  and  to  our  clients,  each  one 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  according  to  his 
best  lights,  and  let  the  style  of  our  time  take 
care  of  itself,  as  the  styles  of  former  ages  and 
peoples  have  been  created.  For  these  historical 
styles  have  developed  themselves  out  of  political, 
religious,  commercial,  ethnological,  and  social 
conditions,  and  technique  has  varied  with 
variations  in  materials  and  methods.  Why 
should  we  attempt  to  interfere  with  this  natural 
automatic  process  of  evolution  !’ 

In  the  answer  to  this  question  is  involved  a 
statement  of  the  difference  in  the  conditions  in 
practice  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  But  it 
seems  haidly  necessary  to  repeat  this  statement 
before  such  an  audience  as  this,  and  to  say  again 
that  our  past  is  a far  larger  region,  a far  greater 
inheritance,  than  belonged  to  any  of  our  pre- 
decessors, and  that  our  minds  are  preoccupied 
and  our  ideas  complicated  by  an  infinite  variety  of 
architectural  monuments. 

The  progress  of  investigation  in  archeology  has 
made  us  familiar  with  the  buildings  and  arts  of 
every  age  and  race ; we  have  classified  and 
defined  the  styles  ; we  have  theorised  infinitely 
and  created  a science  of  esthetics.  We  can 
therefore  no  longer  be  like  our  predecessors- 
unconscious ministers  in  the  development  of 
style  As  our  resources  have  been  infinitely 
expanded,  our  personal  responsibilities  to  our  art 
have  become  far  greater  and  our  task  far  more 
difficult.  Architecture  has  thus  necessarily 
become  a learned  profession,  and  we  cannot  do 
our  duty  without  academies,  libraries,  and 
museums,  and  a large  equipment  of  photographs 
and  prints.  The  architects  of  the  great  historical 
eras,  dealing  with  comparatively  simple  problems, 
and  with  only  one  set  of  forms  at  a time,  were 
enabled  to  concentrate  their  forces,  to  develop 
style  without  affectations,  and  with  infinitely  less 
consciousness  of  effort  than  ourselves,  who  are 
distracted  by  our  knowledge  and  perplexed  by 
our  exacting  reminiscences.  These  conditions 
have  introduced  a new  element  into  the  practice 
of  architecture,  an  element  of  self-consciousness, 
of  dilettantism  and  imitation,  which  have 
sophisticated  modern  architectural  manifestations 
and  deprived  them  of  that  sincerity,  power  and 
simplicity,  which  can  result  only  from  concen- 
tration of  intelligent  effort  and  from  strong 
convictions,  based,  not  upon  the  traditions  of  the 
studios,  but  upon  a philosophical  analysis  of  our 
vast  resources  of  design. 

Without  presuming  to  criticise  the  methods  01 
instruction  in  our  schools  of  architecture  as  at 
present  conducted,  and  certainly  with  a grateful 
appreciation  of  what  their  professors  and  teachers 
have  already  accomplished  in  the  service  of  a 
purer  and  nobler  art,  we  would  ask  them  to 
systematise  and  co-ordinate  the  study  of  all  the 
historic  styles,  as  they  were  successfully  developed 
in  their  progress  from  picturesque  barbarism  to 
the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the  higher  civilisa- 
tions ; to  make  this  study  an  essential  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools ; to  teach  the  outlines 
of  history  by  the  architecture  which  was  a part  ot 
it  • not  to  select  certain  of  the  styles  for  exclusive 
study,  leaving  what  seems  the  less  interesting  and 
beautiful,  the  less  highly-organised  or  less  appli- 
cable to  our  use  to  be  picked  up  by  chance,  if  at 
all.  Our  project  would  be  to  pursue  this  study 
of  history  through  its  manifestations  in  architec- 
ture from  archaic  to  modern  times,  or  at  least  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  not  with  the  minute, 
patient  scrutiny  of  the  archeologist,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  the  artist,  seeking  to  learn  how  forms  and 
ornament  were  developed  out  of  the  genius  of 
civilisations  and  peoples,  and  how,  as  they  were 
significant  of  the  progress  of  human  culture  in  the 
past,  they  should  be  used  in  the  service  of  modern 

ar\Ve  recognise  that  the  best  discipline  of  the 
faculties  of  design  can  be  obtained  only  by 
especial  and  continued  practice  with  the  most 
highly  - organised  of  all  these  styles,  and  that 
classic  art  must  continue  to  be  the  means,  but 
not  the  end,  of  this  discipline. 

We  believe  that  this  organised  study  ot  the 
historical  styles  would  prevent  the  graduates  of 
our  schools  from  becoming  mere  spendthnits 
with  their  inheritance,  and  that  with  this  new 
knowledge,  apparently  never  heretofore  ^taught, 
they  would  learn  to  be  tolerant.  Savoir 
e’est  pardonner.’  They  would  practise,  not 
with  unreasoning  prejudice  in  favour  of  this, 


that,  or  the  other  forms  of  art,  nor  with  the 

indifference  of  electicism,  but  with  a sense  of  the 
deep  significance  of  these  forms,  to  whatever  era 
they  belonged,  as  expressions  of  the  history  ot 
our  race,  and  with  a conviction  that  decorative 
forms  in  historical  architecture  are  not  mere 
fashions  or  accidents  of  the  times,  not  mere 
independent,  isolated  phenomena,  but  symbols, 
slowly  evolved  by  processes  of  art  from  certain 
definite  conditions  of  human  life,  as  links  in  a 
continuous  chain  of  evolution,  as  genuine  and 
serious  manifestations  of  art,  however  rude. 

Would  not  this  larger  comprehension,  thus 
obtained,  of  the  significance  of  ancient  decorative 
forms,  and  this  increased  respect  for  them  as 
means  of  expression,  have  an  immediate  effect 
upon  their  adjustment  to  modern  uses,  and 
ultimately  upon  the  development  of  contemporary 
style’  Would  they  not  be  used  with  more 
intelligence  and  feeling?  Would  not  our  young 
architects  be  less  subject  to  undisciplined  caprice 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  academical  prejudice  on 
the  other  ? Would  they  not  become  in  the  best 
sense  catholic  and  more  worthy  to 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  past?  Would  they 
not,  above  all  perhaps,  be  freed  from  the  mean 
virtue  of  conformity,  or  archaeological  accuracy, 
which  has  done  more  to  retard  the  progress  of 
architecture  as  a fine  art  than  any  other  influence 
except  ignorance  and  pretence  ? . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  true  basis 
of  architectural  composition  of  the  highest  sort  is 
to  proportion  and  to  decorate  structure,  and  that 
as  structure  is  constantly  developing  with  new 
methods,  new  devices  of  engineering,  and  new 
materials,  the  architecture  of  the  immediate  future 
must  necessarily  assume  new  character,  at  least  in 
its  outlines,  supplanting  to  a great  extent  those 
Classic  or  romantic  ideals  or  standards  which 
custom  has  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  modern 
practice.  Are  our  present  methods  of  education 
preparing  our  young  men  to  accept  these  in- 
evitable changes  without  a wasteful  and  futile 
effort  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  ancient 
academic  prejudices  and  these  new  things  . \' ill 

the  architecture  of  our  country  in  the  next  decade 
express  in  no  doubtful  terms  the  civilisation  of 
America  in  its  best  estate?  For  this  difficult  task 
do  we  not  need  a much  more  scientific  co-ordina- 
tion of  precedent,  a much  more  philosophic 
analysis  of  the  architecture  of  the  past  than  is 
secured  by  our  present  methods  of  education  . 
The  question  evidently  is,  not  how  are  we  to 
effect  a compromise  between  engineering  and 
architecture,  but  how  are  we  to  convert  engineer- 
ing into  architecture  ; how  are  we  to  use  the 
immense  resources  of  beautiful  precedent  at 
our  command  in  order  to  translate  this  pmse 
into  the  poetry  of  a high  art  . 1 he 

language  of  form,  made  accessible  to  us  by  a 
system  of  study,  such  as  we  propose,  would  be  as 
copious  as  the  language  of  words  at  the  command 
of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  of  Longfellow  and 
Lowell.  The  vast  vocabulary  of  these  great 
masters,  these  ‘builders  of  the  lofty  rhyme,  is 
made  up  of  words  and  phrases,  derived  from  the 
entire  experience  of  mankind,  not  from  any 
especial  era,  or  from  any  selection  approved  by 
any  school  or  academy  of  learning.  They  could 
not  have  expressed  their  inspirations  with  any 
such  arbitrary  or  scholastic  limitations  of  terms. 
The  duties  and  the  privileges  of  the  modern 
architect  in  respect  to  this  art  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  modern  poet  in  respect  to  literature, 
but  the  prejudices  of  the  architect’s  education  have, 
by  exclusions  of  language,  apparently  entirely 
artificial  and  unnecessary,  embarrassed  his  efforts 
to  express  in  terms  of  art,  the  exigencies  of 
modern  structure,  material,  and  use.  He  is  still 
trying  to  write  new  songs  and  sonnets  and 
epics  in  classic  Latin  or  Mediaeval  French,  and 
is  still  wondering  that  no  one  but  himself  com- 
prehends or  enjoys  them.  We  are  conscious 
that  this  analogy  between  literature  and  archi- 
tecture must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  *°r  lhe  tv^° 
arts  have  very  different  messages  to  deliver  to  the 
intelligence  of  mankind.  Architecture,  of  course, 
can  express  conditions  and  thought  only  indirectly 
by  symbols.  But  the  analogy  is  close  enough  to 
support  and  illustrate  our  argument. 

If  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  should 
succeed  in  persuading  the  schools  of  architecture 
throughout  the  country  to  teach  the  whole 
course  of  history  by  architecture,  and  should 
open  to  them  the  whole  series  of  historic 
forms  in  the  order  of  their  evolution  without 
prejudice,  the  genius  of  the  more  spacious  times 
in  which  we  live,  which  are  the  culmination  and 
the  result  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  would  stand 
a much  better  chance  for  adequate  expression. 
Let  the  schools  teach  our  young  men  not  to 
conceal  or  disguise  or  condone  in  a mask  of  cold 


convention,  the  inevitable  changes  of  form  w 
must  come  in  process  of  time  with  the  chang- 
our  social  and  economic  conditions,  bu 
welcome  them  frankly  and  express  them, 
with  quotations  from  other  tongues,  not  wit! 
affectations  and  pedantries  of  academical  lear* 
but  with  the  large  freedom  derived  from  a t 
prehensive  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  1 
or  said  in  forms  of  art  by  all  people. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  only  by  some  j 
process  as  this,  that  architecture  as  a fine  ani 
keep  pace  with  science.  We  are  not  prop 
any  such  folly  as  the  deliberate  invention 
new  style,  or  any  possible  amalgam  of  old  s 
but  we  are  inquiring  whether  it  is  not  practic 
by  an  analytic  study  of  precedent,  without  1 
trary  preferences,  to  apply  to  the  art  of  our 
a synthetic  method  of  evolution.  Our  art  si 
be  an  art  of  scholars  and  artists,  not  of 
quarians,  nor  of  amateurs,  nor  of  prefer 
They  should  be  instructed  and  inspired  b; 
past,  not  controlled  by  it.  As  viewed  fr! 
philosophical  standpoint,  do  not  our  p; 
methods,  without  such  a comparative  stut 
form  as  this,  open  us  fairly  to  the  chan 
empiricism  ? 

If  we  may  not  in  this  way  accomplish  a n 
tion  in  the  architecture  of  our  time  (we  d 
desire  a revolution,  but  a reform)  we  may  at 
give  to  the  architects  of  the  next  decadei 
wider  point  of  view  and  a far  deeper  under: 
ing  of  their  functions  and  responsibilities 
evolution  of  style,  which,  if  it  is  not  directec 
continue  to  be  lost  in  fruitless  and  disordei 
periments. 

When  we  see  members  of  the  Institute, 
the  highest  available  professional  training, 
ing  at  the  same  times  and  in  the  same  . 
chateaux  of  Francis  I.,  town  halls  of  Henrt 
Italian  villas  of  the  cinque  cento,  palal 
Palladio,  decorating  casinos  and  theatres 
every  form  of  Arabian  or  Saracenic  art/ 
building  libraries  in  southern  Romanesque,  c 
houses  like  the  farms  of  Normandy,  church; 
those  of  Edward  IV.,  or  St.  Louis,  dwelling 
those  of  every  era  of  English  history,  , 
structures  in  every  form  of  the  Renaissa: 
when  we  see  them  dissipating  their  forces  11 
barren  revivals,  each  one  according  to  hisi 
we  may  well  doubt  if  this  is  the  best  p 
use  of  our  knowledge  of  precedent, 
the  discipline  of  our  schools  produce  no 
result  than  this  confusion  of  tongues  ? Is 
time  for  us  to  consider  how  we  can  work  tol 
with  profitable  unity  of  effort,  each  aidu 
other  ? Does  not  the  inevitable  modern  r 
which  may  be  detected  in  all  these  atten 
speak  ancient  languages,  prove  that  charao 
modern  style  is  possible,  and  is  only  res: 
from  its  full  and  natural  development  by  tt 
judice  of  our  education?  If  the  secret  of  rf 
progress  does  not  lie  in  a more  scientif. 
thorough  method  of  studying  the  succest 
the  styles  and  the  historical  conditions  from 
they  grew,  to  the  end  that  we  may  use  thei 
as  mere  imitators  and  revivalists,  but  as; 
and  creators,  where  else  shall  we  seek; 
remedy  ? , , , , 

The  new  type  born  of  such  a study  must: 
sarily  be  infinitely  richer,  more  elastic 
various  than  any  of  those  which  lie  behim 
must  include  all  their  virtues  and  none  c 
It  would  substitue  a true  vernacu 


one  which  is  spurious  and  vulgar.  Archit 
effort,  united  upon  such  a type  as  this,  wa 
imply  a uniformity,  which  would  soon  1 
wearisome  and  monotonous.  It  wouldl 
imply  variety  in  unity,  effective  concentra 
power,  and  such  a concentration  means  1 
and  consistent  progress.  Such  a progrei 
our  present  methods  surely  we  are  not  act 
Hitherto,  it  must  be  sadly  confessed,  \ 
treated  our  great  resources,  if  not  li 
disciplined  barbarians  with  the  spoils  ( 
certainly  more  like  the  arbiters  of  Parisian  la 
than  like  artists  and  scholars.  The  new 
tion,  far  less  pedantic,  and  far  more  cosm<r 
and  generous  than  the  old,  and  also  fa 
discriminating,  must  teach  us  the  real  vav 
meaning  of  our  inheritance,  and  how  tel 
with  a "full  appreciation  of  our  responsioi 
art  and  to  the  civilisation  of  our  time.  l 
The  view  embodied  here,  as  to  what  is  u 
and  what  should  be  aimed  at  in  educatioi 
history  of  architecture,  is  certainly  a very 
one  ; and  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  to  far 
in  the  discussion  which  followed  it,  some  mi 
regarded  the  tone  of  the  Report  as  L 
Mr.  G.  B.  Post  thought  that  Mr.  \ an  1 
proposal  would  do  very  well  in  a postg: 
course  which  could  last  two  or  three  fcf 
years,  but  that  to  attempt  to  guide  youngi 
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Heraldic  Window  in  the  new  Mitchell  Hall , Marischal  College , Aberdeen. 


:een  or  seventeen  into  a study  of  architectural 
tory  on  this  scale  was  an  impossibility.  One 
two  other  speakers,  however,  supported  the 
rit  of  the  Report,  urging  that  learners  were  at 
:sent  taught  certain  styles  instead  of  being  taught 
: whole  of  architecture  ; and  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
nmed  up  his  position  briefly  in  the  remark 
it  “in  the  schools  of  architecture  the  history  of 
ihitecture  is  taught  now  in  some  form  or  other, 
propose  simply  to  have  the  history  of  architec- 
e properly  taught.”  In  the  end  it  was  resolved 
it  the  Report  should  be  forwarded  to  the  heads 
the  educational  institutions,  for  the  purpose  of 
taining  their  views  on  the  subject. 

It  is  worth  remark,  in  connexion  with  the 
bject,  that,  while  some  leading  English  archi- 
:ts  have  recently  been  deprecating  the  study  of 
e history  of  architecture  altogether,  as  an 
Iployment  of  no  value  towards  the  making  of 
modern  architect,  our  American  friends  seem 
be  of  opinion  that  it  is  a study  which  ought  to 
carried  out  much  more  thoroughly  than  it  has 
therto  been. 


HERALDIC  WINDOW 
r THE  MITCHELL  HALL,  ABERDEEN. 
The  illustration  gives  a sketch  of  the  window 
the  east-end  of  the  new  Mitchell  Hall, 
arischal  College,  Aberdeen.  The  window  is  a 


distinctly  historical  and  heraldic  one,  embodying 
the  arms  of  a number  of  personages  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  college,  together  with 
portraits  of  certain  of  them.  The  portraits  are 
those  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Marischal,  Thomas 
Reid,  Gilbert  Burnet,  James  Gregory,  and  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  on  the  left  ; and  on  the  right, 
Marshal  Keith,  Thomas  Reid,  James  Beattie, 
Principal  George  Campbell,  and  Lord  Monboddo. 
The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
T.  Spence,  of  London. 


THE  TURNERS’  COMPANY 
EXHIBITION. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  Exhibition  of  speci- 
mens of  hand-turning  in  wood,  instituted  by 
the  Company  of  Turners,  is  being  held  during 
the  week  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  ex- 
hibits, on  the  whole,  are  quite  equal  to  those 
of  previous  years  ; but,  although  the  technical 
quality  is  in  many  cases  excellent,  several 
are  examples  of  the  application  of  the  art 
to  purposes  to  which  it  is  manifestly  unsuitable. 
It  seems,  moreover,  to  be  accepted  as  an  almost 
invariable  rule  that  every  object  must  be  polished 
on  completion,  but  many  of  the  exhibits  would 
look  quieter  and  better  suited  to  their  purpose  if 
untouched  after  leaving  the  tool,  a method  which 


also  gives  more  individuality  and  character  to  the 
work. 

A ladies’  work-basket  in  the  form  of  a tripod, 
in  polished  wood,  obtains  the  first  prize,  which 
goes  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Alderton.  The  prize  consists 
of  a silver  medal,  the  freedom  of  the  Company 
and  of  the  City  of  London,  and  five  guineas. 
The  design  is  pretentious  and  crowded  with 
ornamentation,  but  well  executed,  a point  which 
probably  influenced  the  judges.  The  bronze 
medal  is  given  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Isaacs,  for  a 
collection  of  square  turned  balusters,  which  are 
excellent  in  workmanship  and  design,  and  which 
might  well  have  had  the  first  prize.  A“pillar- 
lampstand,”  which  is  awarded  the  third  prize, 
seems  a design  quite  unsuited  to  wood,  and 
which,  being  polished,  presents  on  that  account 
all  the  more  of  the  appearance  of  a design  for 
ironwork.  The  spiral  balusters  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Miller  are  ingenious  in  their  construction  of 
different  woods  overlaying  one  another,  which, 
however,  does  not  strictly  come  within  the  sphere 
of  turning.  The  mahogany  brackets  by  Mr. 
Watson  are  a good  example  of  work  left  un- 
polished from  the  tool. 

In  the  class  of  amateurs,  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Ellison  obtains  a first  certificate  of  merit  for  a 
collection  of  small  objects  in  ivory,  beautifully 
executed,  but  much  resembling  the  ordinary  trade 
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exhibits  in  point  of  design.  Some  napkin-rings  and 
pin-cushion  holders  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Pearn.  in  the 
same  division,  are  awarded  a second  certificate. 

The  Exhibition  should  do  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  mere  workmanship,  but  the  question  of 
design  seems  as  far  behind  as  ever,  and  it  is  in 
this  direction  that  the  Company  should  turn  its 
influence.  We  are  unaware  that  the  Company  of 
Turners  have  done  any  service  to  the  trade  by 
the  establishment  of  classes  at  the  Trades’  Train- 
ing School  at  Great  Titchfield-street  ; but  in 
adopting  such  a course  and  in  providing  the  best 
instructors,  the  Company  would  be  furthering 
greatly  the  objects  of  their  Guild. 

» \ 

A NEW  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

“Owen’s  Patent  Artificial  Stone”  is 
the  name  given  to  a new  variety  of  building 
material  shortly  to  be  introduced  to  the  market. 
An  inspection  of  the  process  of  manufacture 
enables  us  to  give  the  following  information 
concerning  it.  A mixture  of  9 parts  sand  with 
1 of  lime  is  first  of  all  thoroughly  incorporated 
in  the  dry  state  in  an  iron  cylinder,  after  which  it 
is  taken  out  and  placed  in  moulds  of  the  shape 
of  the  moulding,  panel,  or  block  to  be  made. 
The  moulds  are  then  transferred  to  another  and 
specially-constructed  cylinder,  and,  on  the  latter 
being  closed,  hot  water  is  forced  in  under  a 
pressure  of  50  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; 
but,  before  being  injected,  the  air  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  abstracted.  This  pressure  is  applied 
for  seventy  hours,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
circulating  in  the  cylinder  being  kept  up  to 
near  the  boiling  point  the  whole  time.  The  box- 
moulds  are  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  the 
contents  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air.  Several 
kinds  of  sand  have  been  adopted  in  the  experi- 
ments carried  out,  and  a brown,  quartzose  variety 
l rom  the  neighbourhood  of  Leighton  Buzzard  is 
said  to  answer  very  well.  The  lime  employed  is 
from  Barrow-on-Soar,  in  Leicestershire.  Judging 
from  samples  shown  us  at  the  works  the  artificial 
stone  produced  is  of  a compact  nature,  some- 
what resembling  certain  calcareous  sandstones. 
It  is  rather  premature  to  speculate  on  the  com- 
parative durability  of  the  material  ; no  stone 
in  the  market  is  made  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  but  a material  very  much  like  it 
comes  here  from  Germany.  On  general 
grounds  we  should  not  select  a natural  sand- 
stone having  a calcareous  matrix,  cn  account 
of  the  liability  of  the  latter  to  rapidly 
succumb  to  atmospheric  influences.  But 
with  Mr.  Owen’s  stone  the  matrix  cannot  be 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  any  naturally- 
formed  building  stone,  for  this  reason  : The 
cementing  material  of  a calcareous  sandstone  is 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  a double  carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  But  the  lime  from  Barrow-on- 
Soar,  used  in  the  artificial  stone,  is  not  a car- 
bonate, the  carbonic  acid  having  been  driven  off 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  lime.  What 
the  precise  effects  after  being  subjected  to  the 
temperature  and  pressure  in  the  cylinder  referred 
to  might  be  is  very  difficult  to  say.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  however,  that  the  lime, 
having  to  be  slaked  under  the  conditions 
named,  is  rendered  harder  and  more  compact 
than  when  the  slaking  is  carried  out  in  the 
open  air,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  material  would  be  more  durable 
than  an  ordinary  cement  or  mortar  block. 
Samples  of  the  stone,  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  have 
been  tested  in  Paris,  and  resisted  a crushing  strain 
°f  3)38.3  lbs-  per  square  inch,  which  is  satisfac- 
tory. We  imagine  that  still  better  results  could 
be  obtained  and  an  improvement  effected  all 
round  if  a sharper  and  purer  quartzose  sand  were 
employed.  This  patent  stone  will,  no  doubt,  be 
as  good  as  any  other  in  the  market,  and  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  readily  turned  and  has  a fine  sur- 
face is  distinctly  in  its  favour. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

The  Water  Question. — The  debate  on  this 
question  was  resumed  on  the  following  recom- 
mendation of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  : — 

“That,  desiring  that  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
Metropolis  and  the  surrounding  districts  should  be 
in  the  bands  of  a public  authority,  and  with  a view 
to  a complete  agreement  with  all  parties  concerned 
over  the  entire  area  supplied,  the  Council  do  invite 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  either  to  deal  with  the 
question  themselves  or  to  appoint  a Royal  Com- 
mission to  do  so." 


Dr.  Collins  said  that,  in  view  of  the  decision 
arrived  at  last  week,  when  the  Moderate  party 
succeeded  in  wrecking  the  Council’s  Water  Bills, 
the  Council  had  now  to  consider  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  which  seemed  to 
embody  the  view  that  the  Council  should  not  be 
the  water-authority.  He  could  not  believe  that 
the  Moderate  party  desired  to  belittle  the  Council 
by  proposing  to  set  aside  what  might  be  regarded 
as  the  inalienable  right  of  municipalities  to  deal 
with  such  matters.  He,  therefore,  desired  to  move 
the  following  amendment : — 

“ That  the  Council  having  decided  not  to  proceed 
with  the  suspended  Water  Bills,  and  desiring  that 
the  Council  should  be  the  Water  Authority  for 
London,  it  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  report  to  the  Council  without  delay  the 
lines  on  which  they  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  be  asked  to  legislate." 

Mr.  M'Kinnan  Wood  seconded  the  amendment, 
which,  after  a long  debate  was,  on  a show  of 
hands,  declared  carried  by  a majority  of  1.  On  a 
division  there  voted  for  the  amendment,  65 ; 
against,  56. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  then  moved  that  there  be 
added : — 

“That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  instructed 
to  print  and  lay  before  the  Council  the  memorandum 
by  the  Deputy  Chairman  on  the  water  question,  with 
the  exception  of  such  parts,  if  any,  as  would  in 
their  opinion  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers." 

Mr.  Westacott  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
was  agreed  to  without  discussion.  The  Report  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  as  amended  was 
then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Idris  moved  the  reception  of  the  Report  of 
the  Water  Committee  on  the  Welsh  water  areas. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  moved  that  the  debate  on 
this  Report  should  be  adjourned  till  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  had  reported  on  the  water 
policy  of  the  Council.  This  was  carried  on  a 
show  of  hands. 

Charing  Cross-road  Subway. — On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Highways  Committee,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  consent  of  the  Council  be  given 
lo  the  removal  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields  of  the  subway-entrance  at  the  St. 
Martin’s-place  end  of  the  Charing  Cross-road 
subway,  and  the  formation  of  a new  entrance  ; 
but  that  such  consent  be  subject  to  the  condition 
that  proper  communication  be  formed,  of  the  full 
length  of  the  grating,  from  the  new  entrance  into 
the  subway. 

New  Weights  and  Measures  Office. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Public  Control  Com- 
mittee, it  was  agreed  : — “ That,  subject  to  an 
estimate  being  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the  statute, 
an  expenditure  of  6,770/.  be  sanctioned  for  the 
erection  of  a Weights  and  Measures  Office  in 
Harrow- road  ; that  the  work  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a contractor  ; and  that  the 
plan  and  estimate  be  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee for  that  purpose.” 

Constant  Water  Supply. — The  following  recom- 
mendation was  also  agreed  to  : — “ That  pursuant 
to  Section  8 of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871, 
notice  be  served  on  the  Chelsea  Waterworks 
Company  to  give  a constant  supply  of  water  on 
and  after  March  1,  1896,  to  a district  bounded  by 
a line  starting  in  Victoria-street  at  its  junction 
with  Strutton-ground,  thence  along  the  north  side 
of  Victoria-street,  The  Sanctuary,  and  Bridge- 
street,  to  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  thence  along 
the  bank  of  the  Thames  to  Page-street,  along 
Page-street,  Vincent-square,  Rochester-row,  and 
Strutton-ground,  to  the  point  in  Victoria-street 
aforesaid. 

Boundary -street  Improvement  Scheme : Central 
Laundry. — The  Public  Health  and  Housing 
Committee  recommended : — 

“That,  subject  to  an  additional  estimate  being 
submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee 
as  required  by  the  statute,  the  work  of  erecting  the 
central  laundry  in  connexion  with  the  Boundary- 
street  improvement  scheme  be  executed  by  the 
Council  without  the  intervention  of  a contractor, 
and  that  the  plans,  specification,  and  estimate  be 
referred  to  the  Work  Committee  for  that  purpose; 
but  that,  in  the  event  of  that  Committee  not  being 
satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  estimate,  the  Public 
Health  and  Housing  Committee  be  authorised  to 
invite  tenders  for  the  work." 

The  recommendation  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

Sanitary  Staff  of  Rotherhithie. — The  report  of 
the  same  Committee  contained  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

" Complaint  having  been  made  to  the  Council  by 
the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Poor  as  to  a large  number  of  sanitary 


defects  in  houses  in  the  parish  of  Rotherhitht 
inspection  was  made  by  Dr.  Young,  one  oft 
Council's  Assistant  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
he  reported  that  the  complaint  was  well  foun 
defects  being  discovered  at  no  less  than  502  hoi 
The  Council  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Vestry  of  Rotherhithe  had  made  default 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Public  HI 
(London)  Act,  1891,  in  their  district,  an 
representation  to  that  effect  was,  on  Februar 
1893,  made  to  the  Local  Government  E 
under  Section  101  of  the  Act.  A representation 
also  made  under  Section  107  that  the  Vestry 
failed  to  appoint  a sufficient  number  of  san 
inspectors.  The  Council  subsequently  informe 
Board  that  if  an  inquiry  were  made  under  Se 
107,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  fu: 
in  respect  of  the  representation  under  Section 
The  Board,  on  June  6,  1893,  forwarded  to 
Council  a copy  of  a letter  from  the  V 
stating  that  they  had  appointed  two 
porary  assistant  sanitary  inspectors  at  a s 
of  3/.  a week  each,  and  intimated  that  b 
directing  an  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  Con 
representation  under  Section  107  of  the  : 
the  Board  wonld  be  glad  to  receive  any  obsl 
tions  which  the  Council  might  desire  to  1 
on  the  Vestry  's  letter.  The  Council  replied  tl 
would  prefer  to  reserve  any  further  expre 
of  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  sanitary 
until  the  inquiry  asked  for  had  taken  place. 
Board  thereupon  in  July,  1893,  instructed  their  me 
inspector,  Dr.  Theodore  Thomson,  to  make! 
inquiry,  and  in  a letter,  dated  June  7,  1895,  n 
two  years  later,  the  Board,  give  particulars  ol 
sanitary  staff  now  employed  by  the  Vestry,  and 
that  the  Vestry's  Medical  Officer  considers  the 
now  sufficient,  and  that  under  all  the  circumsts 
the  Board  think  it  desirable  that  the  new  arrr 
ment  should  have  a trial  for  twelve  months.  In 
of  the  protracted  delay  in  providing  an  effi 
administration  for  the  Parish  we  regret  that 
matter  should  have  to  remain  in  abeyance  for  t\ 
months.  We  may  remind  the  Council  that  tht 
sufficiency  of  the  Vestry's  sanitary  staff  was. 
subject  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Home  Secretary  as 
ago  as  1889,  when  definite  recommendations  : 
made.  No  effect  was  given  to  these  recommc 
tions,  and  in  1893  the  inquiry  by  the  Cou: 
Assistant  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Young,  showed 
the  Vestry  were  still  neglecting  to  enforce  thei 
visions  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
As,  however,  the  Local  Government  Board  l 
that  a trial  should  be  given  to  the  existing  arrr 
ments,  we  have  adjourned  the  further  consideri 
of  the  question  for  twelve  months." 

The  Council  adjourned  a little  before  s 
o’clock. 


36oolis. 

The  Law  Regulating  Streets  and  Building 
the  Metropolis  under  the  London  Building 
iS<)4 ; and  other  Metropolitan  Statutes , 
By  R.  Cunningham  Glen,  M.A  , Barri 
at-Law,  and  Arthur  A.  Bethune,  Barri 
at-Law.  With  Explanatory  Diagrams! 
Alfred  Conder,  F.  R.I.B.A.  Lone 
Knight  & Co.  1895. 

nHIS  is  the  largest  and  most  impoi 
work  which  the  new  London  Buili 
Act  has  called  forth,  and  app 
to  contain  everything  that  can  be  neces 
to  the  full  understanding  of  the  law 
at  present  controlling  building  in  the  Mf 
polilan  area.  The  text  of  the  Building  At 
accompanied  by  long  explanatory  commc 
making  clear  the  true  force  of  each  section  w 
it  appears  to  need  elucidation,  with  reference 
other  portions  of  the  Act  which  bear  upon> 
points  mentioned  in  the  section  under  notice.  : 
the  other  Acts,  or  parts  of  them,  still  in  force: 
which  bear  on  building  operations,  are  given,' 
all  the  Standing  Orders  and  By-laws  of  the  Lon 
County  Council.  Mr.  Conder's  diagrams  are:, 
and  intelligible,  and  the  book  is  very  thoroupj 
indexed.  Wherever  in  any  section  a 1 
finition  of  the  meaning  of  any  termii 
it  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  understr. 
the  legal  conditions  of  the  section,  or  the  pro 
of  acting  upon  its  provisions,  cross-references  n 
given  to  the  sections  in  which  the  required  c 
nition  may  be  found.  In  the  case  of  expressi. 
of  which  the  legal  meaning  may  be  doubtful,  s 
as  “ pier,”  definitions  are  given  from  Gwilt  1 
other  standard  works  on  building.  The  auth 
have  not  attempted  to  elucidate  the  curious  c 
tradictions  in  terms  which  occur  in  one  or  k 
clauses  of  the  Act,  from  negligent  wording,  fi 
bably  considering  that  their  business  was  to  o 
with  the  legal  provisions  as  they  found  them,  s 
not  to  enter  into  criticisms.  But,  in  general 
may  be  said  that  they  have  done  all  that  see 
possible  to  enable  every  man  to  be  his  o- 
lawyer  in  the  interpretation  of  the  London  Bui 
ing  Act. 
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ntractors'  Price-Book  for  i8epj.  By  EDWARD 
Vere  Buckingham.  London : Biggs  & 
Zo.,  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street. 

[E  first  thought  suggested  on  taking  up  this 
lentous  volume  is,  Why  another  price- book  ? 
ive  we  not  already  Laxton,  Lockwood,  and 
on  ? On  inspection,  however,  we  admit  that 
: book  before  us  sufficiently  differs  from  others 
justify  its  existence.  Speaking  generally,  it 
y be  said  to  deal  rather  with  engineering  than 
h building  work.  Thus,  some  250  pages  are 
:upied  with  excavation,  pile  - driving,  con- 
ting,  road-making,  and  the  drainage  of  towns 
well  as  houses,  before  we  come  to  brick- 
ing— a point  reached  in  most  price-books 
twenty  pages.  Later  on,  we  find  cual- 
fts,  pontoon  ferry  bridges,  dock  gates  and 
nes,  chain-cables,  waterworks,  and  about 
:y  pages  concerned  with  the  construction  and 
rolling-stock  of  railways  and  tramways.  To 
noted  also  is  the  unusual  amount  of  attention 
d to  the  important  matter  of  contractors’  plant, 
e novel  plan  adopted  of  numbering  cor.secu- 
:ly  the  ittms  of  price  and  lettering  the  notes  is 
venient  for  reference.  The  author  has  also 
le  wisely  in  making  his  prices  represent  prime 
t based  on  the  London  rates  of  wages.  Some 
the  notes  are  excellent.  To  give  a rule  for 
ling  the  value  per  foot  of  brick  facing  is  a 
id  idea.  The  same  cannot,  however,  be  said 
the  following  : “ All  glazed  work  (i.e.,  glazed 
:k  facings)  should  be  measured  net,  and  an 
•wance  made  to  such  measurements  for  waste 
:utting,  according  to  circumstances,  from  5 to 
per  cent.”  (p.  260).  There  is  here  a sad  want 
precision,  ^he  proper  allowance  for  waste 
be  calculated  with  little  difficulty  in  measur- 
this  kind  of  work. 

^s  in  most  price-books,  a great  deal  of  space  is 
en  up  with  unsuitable  matter.  Why  insert 
a price-book  extracts  from  specifications  ? — 
, “Brickwork  should  be  well  flushed  up 
ry  course  with  the  trowel,  and  grouted  every 
r courses  to  ensure  stability  in  the  work.” 
o,  far  too  many  formula;  are  given  ; those,  for 
mple,  for  the  rise  of  water  caused  by 
truction  in  rivers,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
:er  in  canals  and  channels,  are  only  in  place 
nanuals  of  engineering  or  treatises  on  hydro- 
amics.  The  book  already  numbers  800  pages, 
we  are  told  in  the  preface  that  the  schedules 
carpenters’  and  joiners’,  plasterers’,  smiths’ 
founders’,  and  painters’  work  “ are  only  in 
r infancy.”  In  face  of  this,  any  suggestion  for 
ng  space  should  be  well  received. 

.s  we  have  pointed  out  on  previous  occasions, 
;et  of  prices  can  be  considered  satisfactory  in 
ch  the  value  of  the  labour  and  that  of  the 
erial  involved  in  any  given  piece  of  work  are  not 
irately  shown.  The  author  here  crudely 
mpts  to  deal  with  a trade  as  a whole— as  thus  : 
he  proportion  which  labour  bears  to  material 
his  schedule  [masonry]  may  be  taken  as  equal 
6 per  cent.”  The  only  value  of  this  is  in  the 
ence  it  affords  that  the  author  is  alive  to  the 
iideration  above  mentioned.  If  he  will  lay  it 
eart  he  will  double  the  value  of  his  book. 


digest  of  the  Law  of  Light ; -with  an  Appen- 
x of  Statutes , Forms , and  Plans.  By 
dward  Stanley  Roscoe,  Barrister-at-Law. 
hird  Edition.  London : Reeves  & Turner 
•95* 

‘T  this  clear  and  useful  little  book  has  supplied 
int  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its  having  reached 
nrd  edition.  The  author  states  the  heads  of 
listing  rights  and  liabilities  in  regard  to  light 
:r  the  head  of  a number  of  short  statements, 
articles,”  in  non-legal  language,  with  refe- 
2S  to  legal  authorities  and  precedents,  and 
5 and  explanations  as  to  exceptions,  or  as  to 
ts  requiring  special  elucidation.  In  the 
;nt  edition  the  new  decisions  which  have 
given  since  the  last  edition  have  been  in- 
3rated.  Those  who  wish  to  know  how  they 
1 in  regard  to  their  own  or  their  neighbour’s 
of  light  will  find  the  book  a useful  guide. 


il  Water  Supply : A Practical  Handbook  on 
s Supply  of  Water  and  Construction  of  Water- 
>rks  for  Small  Country  Districts.  By  Allan 
Ujenwell,  A.M.I.C.E.,  and  W.  T.  Curry, 
M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S.  London:  Crosby  Lock - 
>od  & Son.  1896. 

> book  is  based  on  a series  of  articles  written 
ne  of  the  authors,  Mr.  Greenwell,  for  the 
ident  s Column  ” of  the  Builder , from  July 
scember,  1894,  so  that  we  can  hardly  review 
'in  a separate  stand-point.  It  has  been  ap- 
itly  re-written  and  added  to,  to  some  extent, 


and  we  believe  we  may  conscientiously  recommend 
it  as  a very  useful  book  for  those  concerned  in 
obtaining  water  for  small  districts,  giving  a great 
deal  of  practical  information  in  a small  compass. 
As  the  authors  mention  in  their  preface,  the  existing 
treatises  on  the  subject  are  mostly  of  an  elaborate 
character  ; and  they  have  endeavoured  to  supply 
an  elementary  work  such  as  would  enable  the 
student  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  construction  of  waterworks,  and  qualify  him 
to  arrange  and  complete  a system  of  waterworks, 
on  a moderate  scale,  in  an  efficient  manner,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundation  for  the  experience  which 
would  qualify  him  to  carry  out  larger  works  on 
the  same  scale. 


Popular  County  Histories : Lancashire.  By 

Lieut. -Colonel  Henry  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

London  : Elliot  Stock.  1894. 

It  must  indeed  be,  as  the  author  remarks  in  his 
preface,  a very  difficult  task  to  condense  into 
a moderate-sized  volume  for  popular  reading 
a history  for  which  there  is  such  a mass  of 
information  available  as  that  of  Lancashire.  The 
result  is,  however,  a small  book  with  a great 
deal  of  information  compressed  into  it,  and  put 
in  a well-ordered  and  readable  manner  ; and  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  Lancashire,  and  have  not 
time  or  inclination  to  study  county  history  in 
detail,  may  be  recommended  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  general  sketch  of  the  subject  which  Colonel 
Fishwick’s  book  supplies. 

The  author  groups  his  subject  according  to  the 
races  either  of  people  or  sovereigns  who  were 
from  time  to  time  dominant  in  the  county ; com- 
mencing with  “pre-Roman  Lancashire,”  and 
taking  the  further  divisions  of  its  history  under 
Romans,  Saxon  and  Dane,  Normans  and 
Plantagenets,  Tudors, and  “Seventeenth Century,” 
the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  commencement 
of  the  modern  epoch.  Separate  chapters  are 
devoted  to  “ Roman  Remains,”  “ Progress  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  and  “The  Dawn  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  and  a miscellaneous 
chapter  goes  into  a good  many  county  traditions 
and  legends. 

The  history  and  progress  of  the  principal  towns 
is  specially  noted  from  time  to  time,  and  details 
of  cost  of  labour,  and  of  the  objects  on  which 
labour  was  employed  at  different  periods,  assist 
the  reader  to  fill  up  in  his  imagination  a picture 
of  the  state  of  the  county  life  and  civilisation 
at  different  periods.  The  author  states  that  while 
not  thinking  it  desirable  to  encumber  a popular 
work  of  this  kind  with  references  to  authorities, 
he  has  rejected  everything  which  in  his  opinion 
was  not  capable  of  being  well  authenticated. 
His  book  gives  the  impression  of  having  been 
written  in  this  spirit,  and  besides  being  thus 
probably  trustworthy  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a 
well-written  and  interesting  book  of  its  kind. 


The  Evil  Eye : An  Account  of  an  Ancient  and 
Widespread  Superstition.  By  Frederick 
Thomas  Elworthy.  London  : John  Murray. 
1895. 

This  book  is  a collection  of  very  curious  lore, 
the  result  evidently  of  a good  deal  of  study  in 
regard  to  the  manifold  forms  of  the  superstition 
which  regards  some  persons,  actions,  or  substances, 
as  of  evil  omen  and  mischievous  to  those  sub- 
jected to  them.  There  is  a good  deal  of  interest 
in  it,  but  the  only  way  in  which  it  bears  on  our 
province  of  investigation  is  in  so  far  as  it 
furnishes  the  real  meaning  of  some  forms  and 
details  in  archaic  art,  especially  in  the  emblems 
and  attributes  assigned  to  some  figures  of  deities 
The  author  has  traced  out  some  connexions 
between  things  not  generally  supposed  to  be 
connected  ; and  it  may  surprise  the  reader  to  be 
told,  and  to  find  it  argued  with  great  probability 
that  the  horns  or  antlers  of  an  animal,  which 
form  a fashionable  ornament  in  the  hall  of 
a country  house,  were  originally  placed  there 
to  avert  malevolent  influences  ; that  they 
are  connected  with  the  cult  of  the  horned  Isis  and 
Diana  ; that  among  the  less  educated  Italians  at 
the  present  day  a horn  is  one  of  the  most 
sovereign  specifics  against  the  evil-eye,  and  the 
mere  uttering  of  the  word  corno  or  coma  is  a 
protection  ; that  the  horse-shoe  nailed  on  the 
cottage-door  is  another  form  of  the  same  emblem, 
with  the  additional  power  in  it  arising  from  the 
fact  that  witches  and  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds 
have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  iron.  Possibly 
this  latter  superstition  is  a remnant  from  the  far- 
off  days  of  pre-historic  man,  to  whom  iron  was 
a new  wonder  discovered  in  his  universe, 
and  one  of  great  and  mystical  signification. 
Oddly  enough,  some  peoples  and  tribes  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  aversion  to,  or  some  kind  of 


superstitious  fear  of,  iron ; the  negroes  of  the 
Gold  Coast  remove  all  metal  from  their  persons 
when  they  consu.t  their  fetish  ; and  the  author 
connects  with  this  superstition  the  tact  that 
the  wooden  bishop’s  throne  at  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral is  “constructed  entirely  without  nails  or 
iron  of  any  kind  ; ” but  here  we  think  his 
fancy  has  run  away  with  him,  and  that  the 
avoidance  of  iron  in  this  case  was  dictated  by 
much  more  practical  considerations.  We  cannot 
go  further  into  the  subject  here,  but  may  recom- 
mend the  book  as  an  interesting  account  of  a very 
curious  phase  in  human  superstition,  and  which 
has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  ancient  art. 


Three  Months  in  the  Forests  op  France ; a 

Pilgrimage  in  Search  of  Vestiges  of  the  Irish 

Saints  in  France.  By  Margaret  Stokes. 

London  : Geo.  Bell  & Sons.  1895. 

We  have  mentioned  a previous  work  by  Miss 
Stokes,  the  main  object  01  which  was  the  same  as 
the  present  one,  viz.,  to  find  out  traces  on  the 
Continent  of  Irish  saints  and  their  apostolic 
work,  but  at  the  same  time  to  notice  some  of  the 
bearings  of  the  inquiry  on  Irish  architecture  and 
art  and  their  connexion  with  foreign  countries. 
Miss  Stokes’s  former  volume  was  concerned  with 
traces  of  Irish  saints  in  Italy  ; the  present  one  is 
concerned  with  traces  of  Irish  saints,  especially 
St.  Fursa,  in  France. 

It  is  mainly  a book  for  those  interested  in  eccle- 
siastical history  and  legend  ; but  Miss  Stokes’s 
inquiries  have  brought  her  into  contact  with  some 
interesting  architectural  monuments  in  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  France,  and  as  the  book  is  well 
illustrated,  it  may  suggest  for  the  architectural 
reader  some  new  points  of  interest. 

St.  Fursa  became  the  patron  saint  of  Perowne, 
and  there  is  a chapel  to  him  in  the  church  of  St. 
Tean  in  that  town,  of  which  some  illustrations  are 
given.  The  author  also  looked  for  traces  of  St. 
Fursa  in  Suffolk,  and  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
subject  there  is,  perhaps,  some  ground  for  her 
remark  that  the  English  antiquaries  of  the  day, 
with  some  exceptions,  “devote  their  energies  too 
exclusively  to  the  Roman  remains  found  in 
England,  ignoring  the  far  deeper  interest  of  their 
own  native  traces  of  early  history.” 


Bye-way  History ; or.  Short  Studies  of  Out-oj- 
the-  Way  Places.  No.  1.  Bletchingley.  No.  2. 
Ptaxtole.  By  J.  Tavenor  Perry.  London  : 
B.  T.  Batsford  (in  progress). 

These  appear  to  be  the  first  two  of  a series  of 
small  illustrated  pamphlets  on  out-of-the-way 
places  which  possess  architectural  and  archeo- 
logical interest.  The  first  examples  give  us  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  series  will  be  continued. 
They  put  together,  in  about  thirty  pages  each, 
information  about  places  which  few  persons  know 
anything  about,  but  which  are  worth  attention. 
The  pamphlets  are  illustrated  with  a number  of 
small  but  excellent  sketches. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Sagar  & Co.  send  us  their  cata- 
logue of  wood-working  machinery,  one  of  the  most 
finely-got-up  catalogues  we  have  ever  seen,  contain- 
ing admirably-executed  engravings  of  the  many 
varieties  of  complicated  machines  made  by  this  firm 
for  wood-working,  with  description  on  the  opposite 
page,  the  whole  printed  and  got  up  with  the  highest 
finish.  Among  the  machines  illustrated  may  be 
mentioned  the  balancing  machine  for  balancing 
moulding  and  revolving  cutters,  so  that  they  may 
not  only  be  of  equal  weight  generally,  but  have 
the  weight  equally  distributed  in  their  substance 
— an  important  requirement  for  clean  and  steady 
working.  The  accurate  balancing  of  working 
parts  is  a point  which,  we  are  told,  receives 
special  attention  in  Messrs.  Sagar  & Co.’s 
machines.  Other  illustrations  include  a type  of 
horizontal  engine,  specially  made  for  driving 
wood  - working  and  saw  machinery,  with  a 
variable  cut-off  governor  to  secure  regularity 
of  speed  under  varying  loads,  and  proportion 
the  supply  of  steam  to  the  work  being  done  ; 
various  saw  - benches  ; combination  machine 
for  joiners’  work ; rope-feed  and  roller-feed 
circular  - saw  benches  ; the  dimension  sawing- 
machine  for  sawing  to  accurate  dimensions  with 
or  across  the  grain  ; a large  variety  of  machines 
for  heavy  sawing  work  ; the  colonial  log  frame, 
for  use  in  the  colonies  for  opening  out  logs ; 
Wright’s  patent  band-saw  guide,  in  which 
contact  with  the  saw  is  taken  by  a rotating  disc, 
so  that  there  is  no  friction  or  heat;  combined 
band  and  circular  saws  ; the  cheap  and  convenient 
e 
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pillar  band-sawing  machine  ; a number  of  patents 
of  band-sawing  machines  of  more  elaborate  kind 
for  heavier  woik  ; fret-saw  machines  ; planing 
and  shaping  machines  ; mortising,  tenoning,  and 
boring  machines,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  each  machine  and  its  special  duty,  is  a 
small  table  at  the  foot  of  the  page  giving  the 
principal  statistics  of  the  machine  ; as,  in  the  case 
of  a planing  machine : “Width  will  plane,  12  in. 
diameter  of  pulleys  on  countershaft,  8 in. 
revolutions  per  minute  of  countershaft,  Soo 
approx,  nominal  H.-P.  required,  1^5,”  these 
being  arranged  in  tabular  form,  with  the  code 
word  for  the  machine  added.  The  catalogue  is 
indexed,  and  a list  is  given  of  telegraphic  code 
sentences  in  use  by  the  firm.  With  its  illus- 
trations and  descriptions  the  catalogue  makes 
quite  an  interesting  compendium  of  information 
as  to  wood-working  machinery,  and  may  be 
studied  with  advantage  even  by  those  who  have 

no  commercial  use  to  make  of  it. Messrs. 

Macdowell  Steven  & Co.  (London)  send  us  their 
new  illustrated  catalogue  of  register-stoves,  tile- 


stoves,  tile  panels  and  hearths,  chimney-pieces, 
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is  well  contrived  for  making  the  most  of  the 
heating  power  and  avoiding  down-draughts.  The 
fault  of  nearly  all  the  patterns  of  ornamental 
iron  grates,  mantels,  and  over-mantels  is  over- 
ornamentation. The  simpler  designs  are  the  best, 
but  there  are  not  many  of  them.  We  presume 
there  must  be  a demand  for  this  kind  of  over- 
ornamented cast-iron  work,  or  manufacturer; 
would  not  go  on  producing  and  illustrating  it  ; 
but  it  is  a complete  mistake  from  the  architect’s 
point  of  view,  and  if  manufacturers  would  get 
more  designs  of  a less  pretentious  kind,  made  by 
those  who  know  how  to  design  for  cast-iron,  they 
would  probably  find  their  account  in  it  in  the 
long  run.  The  wood-mantel  fire-places  are  much 
better  in  appearance,  and  many  of  the  designs, 
shown  in  photographs,  are  in  good  taste 
and  very  pleasing.  The  coloured  tiles  illustrated 
also  include  some  very  pretty  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  designs  in  elevation  for  marble 
chimney-pieces  are  as  poor  as  they  can  be  ; they 
represent  the  taste  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  taste 
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in  this  kind  of  thing  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and 
one  must  feel  surprised  that  any  large  firm  at  the 
present  day  should  not  at  least  be  better  informed 
than  to  offer  such  designs  as  these  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Edward  Wood  (Manchester)  sends  a 

useful  catalogue  of  constructional  steel  and  iron- 
work, consisting  of  sections  of  roofs,  elevations  of 
bridges,  steel  stanchions,  sections  of  iron  and 
concrete  fireproof  flooring;  rivet-girders,  fire- 
proof structures,  iron  staircases,  &c. Messrs. 

Keeling,  Teale,  iV  Co.  (London)  send  us  their 
catalogue  of  “ artistic  hammered  iron,”  consisting 
mainly  of  lamps,  brackets,  and  fire-irons.  The 
drawings  are  not  very  good,  and  perhaps  do 
not  do  justice  to  the  real  appearance  of 
the  articles,  as  the  engraved  ones  mostly 
produce  a better  impression  than  those 
shown  in  the  lithographed  drawings.  The  work 
appears  up  to  a fair  standard  in  general  style, 


though  it  is  hardly  what  would  pass  for  artistic 

design  in  the  more  specialised  sense. Messrs. 

Bourne  & Grove  (Worcester)  send  a catalogue  of 
mouldings  and  joinery  work,  containing  a variety 
of  useful  sections  of  mouldings  ; of  the  designs  of 
other  work  the  less  said  the  better,  except  some 
of  the  turned  balusters,  of  which  some  are  good 
patterns  and  would  look  well  in  execution — 

Nos.  4,  5,  6,  l6,  17,  and  22,  for  instance. 

Messrs.  Dorman  Long  & Co.  (Middlesbrough)  1 
send  a very  businesslike  catalogue  of  sections  of 
steel  girders,  with  detailed  information  as  to 
weight,  coefficients  of  stress,  dimensions  of  every 
portion,  lengths  kept  in  stock,  &c.  Three 
different  factors  of  safety  are  given,  representing 
io-6,  S,  and  6-4  tons  tensional  strain  per  square 
inch  of  section,  or  practically  one-third,  one-fourth, 
and  one-fifth  of  breaking  strain.  Some  useful 
suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  construction  of 
steel  - joist  floors.  The  steel  is  all  made 
by  the  “ Siemens-Martin  Open  Hearth  Acid 

Process.” Messrs.  Measures  Bros.  (London) 

send  a small  pocket  catalogue  of  sizes 
and  sections  of  steel  girders,  with  sizes  and 
estimated  strengths  for  various  bearings ; the 
catalogue  also  includes  plate-iron  and  angle-iron, 
statistics  as  to  breaking  and  crushing  loads,  and 
as  to  weights  per  foot  of  angle  and  tee-steel  and 

round  and  square  iron. The  “Art  Memorial 

Company”  (London  and  Beckenham)  send  a 
book  of  photographs  of  marble  monuments  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  them,  which  show  an 
endeavour  to  produce  a correct  style  of  work  in 


marble  monumental  erections  of  an  architect 
kind ; they  are  fairly  good,  but  some  of: 
Gothic  examples  are  rather  overdone  with  carv 
the  Classic  ones  are  the  best. 


3 Uustr  auons. 


GOSFORD  HOUSE. 

31UR  illustration,  taken  from  a drawii 
1 this  year’s  Royal  Academy  Exhibi 
a gives  a view  of  the  staircase  hail 


Gosford  House,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss’  resie 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  pilasters,  corn 
and  arches  are  of  Caen  stone;  the  coin] 
panels,  and  balusters  are  alabaster.  | 

The  builders’  work  was  done  by  Messrs.  \s 
J.  Kirkwood,  of  Edinburgh;  the  steel  dor! 
roof  by  Sir  W.  Arrol  & Co.,  of  Glasgow '[ 
stone  and  marble  work  by  Messrs.  FarmiJ 
Brindley,  of  London;  and  the  canvas  pi 
ceilings  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackson  & Sons 
Rathbone-place.  Mr.  William  Young  is 
architect.  


“ TEITH  VIEW,”  DOUNE,  N.B.  (I 
This  house  was  designed  to  suit  a peculiai 
on  a bend  of  the  Teith,  having  very  fine  vie-' 
one  direction  only.  The  house  was  accord; 
placed  angle  on  to  the  view,  and  as  many  n 
as  possible  planned  to  command  it ; the  pntl 
entrance  and  offices  being  behind. 
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urch  at  Repton , Derbyshire ; showing  square- ended  Saxon  chancel,  as  mentioned  in  Professor 
Baldwin  Brown's  first  Paper  on  “ Pre-Conquest  Architecture"  (page  217  ante).  From  a 
Photograph.  (See  also  pages  288-g  in  present  issue.) 


he  stone  is  a rough  local  sandstone,  the  slates 
)erthwaite  green. 

he  architects  are  Messrs.  Niven  & Wiggles- 
th,  and  the  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the 
pal  Academy  of  this  year. 


A SMALL  TOWN  HOUSE. 

'his  design  does  not  need  much  explanation, 
it  might  be  pointed  out  that  my  endeavour 
; to  express  as  far  as  possible  the  internal 
ingement  on  the  elevation.  Thus,  I think  it 
lid  be  readily  inferred  that  the  windows  on 
first  floor  belong  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
t the  front  portion  of  the  ground  story  is 
sidiary  to  the  family  apartments, 
may  mention  that  there  is  no  other  room  on 
drawing-room  level,  the  remainder  of  the  first 
ir  (consisting  of  bedroom,  bath-room,  and 
itory  en  suite),  being  reached  by  a short 
bt  of  steps  corresponding  with  that  in  the 
und  floor  corridor. 

Herbert  F.  T.  Cooper. 


PROPOSED  BUSINESS  PREMISES. 
'his  is  a sketch  for  proposed  business  premises, 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Cooper.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Iding  is  devoted  to  suites  of  offices,  the  ground - 
>r  being  taken  up  with  a shop.  The  materials 
posed  to  be  used  are  Portland  stone  and  red 
:ks. 

'he  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
idemy  in  1894. 


CHURCH  AT  REPTON. 

?HE  accompanying  reproduction  from  a photo- 
ph  represents  the  present  condition  of  Repton 
arch,  one  of  the  churches,  originally  Saxon, 
irred  to  in  Professor  Baldwin  Brown’s  articles 
“ Pre-Conquest  Architecture”  now  appearing 
>ur  columns.  It  shows  the  Saxon  (or  “ Pre- 
nquest  ”)  masonry  with  the  late  Gothic  window 
;rted  in  it. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

["he  Royai.  Institute  of  British  Archi 
-TS. — The  first  general  meeting  (ordinary)  of 
Session  1895-96  of  this  Institute  will  be  held 
November  4,  when  Mr.  Francis  C.  Penrose, 


FIRST*  FLOOR  • PLAN  • 


F.R.  S.,  President,  will  deliver  the  opening 
address  of  the  Session. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
On  Saturday  last  about  thirty  members  of  the 
Northern  Arehitectur  d Association  met  at  Monk- 
wearmouth  Station  and  drove  thence  in  brakes  to 
Monkwearmouth  Church.  Visits  were  also  made 
to  the  Chester-road  Board  Schools,  St.  Hilda’s 
Church,  and  St.  Ignatius’  Church  (the  gift  o' 
Bishop  Lightfoot),  where  the  Vicar  showed  and 
explained  the  new  reredos  to  those  present. 


Conservative  Club,  Cardiff. — New  premises 
for  the  Conservative  Club  at  Cardiff  were  opened  on 
the  16th  inst.  The  contractor  for  the  building  has 
been  Mr.  James  Allan,  while  the  architects  were 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  Richards,  & Budgen. 


ttbe  Student's  Column. 

METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— XVII. 
copper  alloys  (continued). 

Bronze. 

O HIS  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  in 
variable  proportions,  with  other  metals 
such  as  zinc,  lead,  and  silver  in  minor 
degree.  The  last-mentioned  ingredients,  how- 
ever, should  never  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  materially  affect  the  character  of  the  alloy  as  a 
more  or  less  pure  admixture  of  copper  and  tin. 
When  they  are,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
substance  is  altered,  it  is  usual  either  to  qualify 
the  term  bronze,  or  to  use  an  entirely  different 
name.  We  will  first  of  all  describe  bronze  as 
commonly  understood,  and  then  refer  to  its 
varieties.  The  average  composition  of  true 
bronze  is  fixed  at  about  nine  parts  copper  to  one 
of  tin,  though  this  standard  is  frequently  not 
adhered  to  at  the  present  time. 

Bronze  has  been  in  use  since  pre-historic 
times  ; it  was  probably  introduced  into  Europe 
either  from  Asia  or  from  Egypt.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  were  specially  adept  in  its  manu- 
facture, as  is  evidenced  by  numerous  bronze 
instruments  and  other  articles  found  in  tombs. 
With  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
known  as  -gakKo^,  or  aes , synonymous  terms, 
which  also  applied  to  brass  and  pure  copper.  It 
is  almost  impossible,  from  the  last-mentioned 
circumstance,  for  us  to  be  certain  which  of  the 
three  metals,  bronze,  brass,  or  copper,  ancient 
writers  were  referring  to  on  specific  occasions. 
Bronze  weapons  and  other  objects  were  in  use  by 
primiiive  man  in  Britain,  and  in  general  the 
employment  of  the  metal  in  north  - western 
Europe  dates  from  pre  - historic  times.  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  “bronze  age”  differed 
in  its  epoch  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  whilst  one  “ nation  ” was  in  its 
“stone  age,”  others  were  in  their  “ bronze  age,” 
and  so  on — so  that  the  term  is  only  relative,  and 
does  not  refer  to  a fixed  epoch.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  bronze  has  evolved  from  the  use 
of  copper  ; the  latter  metal  was  found  too  soft  or 
too  malleable  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in 
making  weapons,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
addition  of  a small  quantity  of  tin  wonderfully 
increased  its  hardness  and  usefulness.  Notwith- 
standing the  peculiar  adaptability  of  copper  for 
making  utensils  and  beaten  work,  we  find  that  on 
the  whole  bronze  was  preferred.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, duiing  the  “Gothic”  period  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  filteenth  centuries, 
when  bronze  and  bell-metal,  as  well  as  “latten,” 
or  “ electrum,”  were  not  less  known ; for  the 
majority  of  the  admirably-wrought  objects  for 
church  use,  such  as  reliquaries  and  mountings 
were  of  nearly  pure  copper. 

Again,  during  the  Renaissance,  and  subsequent 
period  of  decline,  copper  in  beaten  work  was 
much  used  in  buildings  ; as  also  for  works  of 
sculpture  in  low  and  high  relief,  and  for  the 
formation  of  figures  on  a solid  core.  But  we  are 
anticipating  slightly. 

To  return  to  the  varieties  of  ancient  bronze,  it 
may  be  said  that  many  were  used  by  ancient 
sculptors  and  founders,  and  several  have  curious 
histories.  The  Aes  Corinthium , for  instance,  is 
stated  to  have  been  accidentally  formed  during 
the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Lucius  Mummius 
(b  c.  146),  by  the  fusion  of  various  metals,  chiefly 
bronze,  but  intermingled  with  silver  and  gold. 
This  mythological  history  of  the  metal  is  regarded 
as  extremely  improbable,  however,  in  view  of 
recent  research,  and  Corinth  bronze  was  in 
all  likelihood  the  outcome  of  experiments  on 
well-proportioned  mixtures  of  metals  prior  to 
the  burning  of  the  city  alluded  to.  Pliny 
has,  of  course,  left  us  some  particulars  concerning 
the  bronze  of  sculptors,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  the  entire  confidence  of  metallurgists 
of  his  day  who  (like  those  of  more  modern  times) 
evidently  dealt  in  secrets.  The  composition  of 
certain  bronzes  given  by  Pliny  are  consequently 
of  an  impossible  chaiacter.  That  fact  does  not 
altogether  impair  his  description  of  the  metal, 
and  we  learn  that  there  were  three  distinct 
varieties  of  Corinthian  bronze.  The  two  most 
important  were  the  white  (candidum),  so-called 
from  the  high  proportion  of  silver  in  its  com- 
position ; and  the  golden,  the  exact  composition 
of  which  is  doubtful.  The  hepatizon  was  a 
reddish  - chocolate  coloured  variety  of  bronze, 
most  probably  free  from  zinc,  and  contained  a 
smaller  proportion  of  tin  than  the  varieties 
of  Corinthian  bronze.  The  liver-colour  of  its 
exterior  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  some 
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secret  “pickle.”  Probably  no  kind  of  bronze 
was  in  higher  repute  in  ancient  times  than  the 
Aes  Deliacum  from  the  Island  of  Delos.* 
Artists  and  those  requiring  work  in  bronze  flocked 
to  the  island  from  all  countries.  Myron  was  the 
great  patron  of  the  Delian  alloy,  which  nowadays 
is  regarded  as  being  too  high  in  tone.  The 
bronze  made  at  /Egina  rivalled  that  of  Delos,  and 
was  adopted  by  Polycleitus  for  his  works  in 
metal. 

The  composition  of  bronze  in  use  during  the 
Byzantine  period  must  have  varied  considerably, 
judging  from  the  different  colours  of  the  metal 
handed  down  to  us.  According  to  Theophilus 
zinc  was  largely  employed  in  the  bronzes  of  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Renaissance  artists  were  commonly  their  own 
founders,  hence  the  bronze  used  was  mostly  of 
good  quality  — there  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  “ manufacturer  ” to  cheapen 
the  metal  by  mixing  it  with  an  inferior  alloy,  the 
sole  object,  so  far  as  the  casting  was  concerned, 
was  to  produce  a sound  piece  of  work,  with  a 
rich  even  surface. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the 
great  attention  given  in  recent  years  to  copper-tin 
alloys,  none  give  greater  strength  nor  a keener 
cutting  edge  than  those  of  similar  composition  to 
the  bronze  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
specific  purposes.  The  result  was  and  is  brought 
about  by  hammering,  as  well  as  hardening  the  metal 
by  heating  and  slowly  cooling  it.  All  copper-tin 
alloys  may  be  made  to  take  a high  polish,  when 
they  possess  a somewhat  waxen-metallic  lustre, 
and  fuse  at  moderate  temperatures.  Mr.  Hiorns, 
in  his  “ Mixed  Metals,”  p.  158,  remarks  that  the 
great  feature  of  modern  bronzes  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  triple  and  quadruple  alloys  for  the  old 
dual  alloys.  French  bronzes  nearly  always 
contain  the  metals  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc, 
and  occasionally  small  quantities  of  nickel, 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  sulphur.  Zinc  used  in 
small  quantity  in  bronze  is  beneficial,  as  in  cast- 
ing the  metal  runs  thinner  and  is  freer  from  blow- 
holes ; if  too  much  of  that  metal  be  added,  how- 
ever, the  result  is  the  production  of  a species  of 
brass  rich  in  tin.  From  that  circumstance  the 
proportion  of  zinc  should  not  exceed  2 per  cent., 
when  great  tenacity  and  elasticity  are  desired  as 
important  factors  in  the  alloy.  A small  quantity 
of  lead  added  to  bronze  makes  the  latter  slightly 
more  malleable,  but  it  does  not  usually  mix  well. 
Iron  is  useful  in  bronze  alloys  where  the  prime 
object  is  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  metal  to 
wear  and  tear,  as  for  certain  machinery  purposes. 

Aluminium  Bronze. — This  is  a variable  alloy 
of  copper  and  aluminium,  but  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  metal  may  not  exceed  60  per 
cent,  nor  fall  below  30  per  cent.,  as  hardness, 
brittleness,  and  a crystalline  structure  are  then 
set  up.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
proportion  commonly  used  is  about  10  per  cent, 
aluminium.  For  large  castings  French  metal- 
lurgists frequently  employ  only  about  2 to  3 per 
cent,  aluminium.  It  has  been  known  for  many 
years  that  by  their  union  these  metals  mutually 
harden  each  other,  for  just  as  copper  increases 
the  hardness  of  aluminium,  so  aluminium  in  small 
proportions  increases  the  hardness  of  copper. 
The  10  per  cent,  aluminium  alloy  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  most  useful  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Hiorns  remarks  that  it  is  very  hard, 
can  be  beaten  when  cold,  but  better  still  when 
hot,  and  may,  in  these  physical  properties,  be 
fitly  compared  with  iron  ; it  is  also  very  ductile. 
Its  general  chemical  behaviour  differs  but  little 
from  other  important  alloys  of  copper  ; however, 
it  has  been  found  to  resist  sea  - water  and 
sulphuretted-hydrogen  better  than  most  of  them. 
Its  tenacity  is  equivalent  to  that  of  steel,  and  the 
metal  has  special  use  for  journal  boxes. 

It  is  almost  universally  laid  down  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  aluminium  bronze  a very  pure 
copper  must  be  used  ; hence  scrap  cannot  be 
advantageously  employed.  Mr.  R.  L.  Packard 
reports  + that  great  tensile  strength  resulted  from 
the  admixture,  by  American  manufacturers,  of 
IO  per  cent,  aluminium  with  90  of  pure  copper  ; 
and  it  is  specially  suitable  for  bronze  ornament 
and  decoration  in  buildings,  being  practically  non- 
corrodible.  The  soldering  of  copper-aluminium 
alloys,  especially  where  a large  percentage  (say 
10  per  cent.)  of  the  last-mentioned  metal  is 
present,  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Up  to  5 per 
cent,  it  may  be  readily  soft-soldered  with  ordinary 
tin  solder  ; when  the  proportion  of  aluminium  is 
much  increased  the  alloy  has  to  be  coated  with 
copper  at  the  points  to  be  united.  Hard  soldering, 
naturally,  does  not  present  such  difficulties,  and 
the  union  may  be  readily  effected  by  a metal 


* See  “ Bronzes,"  by  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  1877,  p.  it. 
f “ Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.S.  for  1886  " (1S87),  p.  221. 


composed  of  52  parts  copper,  46  parts  zinc,  and 
2 parts  tin,  assisted  by  borax.  Tests  of  joints 
made  with  this  solder  at  Neuhausen  showed  that 
aluminium  bronze  plates  butted  together  gave  a 
resistance  to  pulling  strain  of  26  to  28  kilograms 
per  square  mm.,  and  lapped  joints  (5  mm.  lap) 
required  39  kilograms  per  square  mm.  to  part 
them.  Aluminium  bronze  castings  may  be 
united  by  the  process  known  to  foundrymen  as 
sweating,  or  burning.  Aluminium  bronze  in  the 
proportion  of  9 parts  copper  to  I of  aluminium 
closely  resembles  gold  in  external  appearance,  but 
is  much  harder  and  lighter.  As  may  readily  be 
anticipated,  it  has  its  uses  as  an  imitation  of  gold, 
though  it  becomes  much  tarnished  in  course  of 
time. 

Phosphor  Bronze. — It  was  discovered  in  1858 
that  by  adding  phosphorus  to  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin  in  the  molten  condition 
the  physical  properties  of  the  bronze  were  much 
improved,  and  the  resulting  metal  is  known  as 
phosphor  bronze.  The  function  of  the  phosphorus 
is  not  so  much  that  of  an  alloy  as  a refiner  of  the 
metal,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  even  the  merest 
trace  is  often  sufficient  to  effect  the  desired 
improvement.  The  fact  is,  that  phosphorus  has 
a strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  so  that  when 
introduced  in  suitable  form  to  metallic  oxides, 
such  as  tin  or  copper,  it  reduces  them,  forming 
oxide  of  phosphorus.  An  alloy  of  5 per  cent, 
tin,  "i  per  cent,  phosphorus,  the  remainder  being 
copper,  is  recommended  for  rolling  purposes,  or 
for  drawing  into  wire  and  rods  ; but  for  orna- 
mental castings,  steam  and  boiler  fittings,  &c., 
the  tin  rises  to  7 per  cent.,  and  the  phosphorus  up 
to  '25  per  cent.,  an  alloy  much  tougher  and 
stronger  than  the  preceding.  Where  phosphor 
bronze  of  great  hardness  or  strength  is  required, 
tin  may  be  present  to  the  extent  of  9 per  cent, 
and  phosphorus  I per  cent.  By  the  addition  of 
more  phosphorus  the  alloy  may  be  made  nearly 
as  hard  as  steel,  but  that  is  at  the  expense  of 
malleability  and  toughness.  With  more  than 
4 per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  however,  the  metal  is 
rendered  useless — it  may  be  regarded  as  a mass  of 
crystallised  phosphor  tin  with  copper.  Phosphor 
bronze  of  the  higher  grades  is  used  in  the  building 
arts,  but  more  particularly  in  connexion  with 
machinery. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rebuilding  of  Swansea  Parish  Church.— 
On  Tuesday  last  week  a meeting  of  the  Rebuilding 
Committee  of  the  Swansea  Parish  Church  was  held 
at  the  National  Schools,  Oxford-street.  The  plans 
previously  prepared  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  were 
subsequently  discussed,  and  eventually  it  was 
decided  that  the  architect  referred  to  should  prepare 
working  plans  to  be  submitted  to  a future  meeting 
for  adoption,  after  which  tenders  will  be  invited  for 
carrying-out  the  work.  It  is  not  expected,  however, 
that  the  work  will  be  proceeded  with  before 
the  New  Year.  The  whole  scheme  will  cost  24,000/. 

Aberdeen  University  Extensions. — An 
extensive  scheme  of  enlargement  of  the  Aberdeen 
University  has  been  inaugurated  this  week.  The 
University  was  founded  400  years  ago,  but  the 
quatercentenary  will  not  be  celebrated  till  all  the 
buildings  are  completed.  Through  the  munificence 
of  the  late  Dr.  C.  Mitchell  a new  graduation  hall 
and  tower  have  been  included  in  the  scheme,  and 
are  to  be  called  the  Mitchell  Hall  and  the  Mitchell 
Tower.  Two  of  the  departments  included  in  the 
extension  scheme,  anatomy  and  surgery,  are  also 
finished,  and  have  been  opened  this  week,  but  other 
buildings  which  comprise  the  extension  are  far  from 
complete,  and  may  not  be  finished  for  years. 
Entering  by  the  door  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle 
under  the  Mitchell  Tower  is  the  old  staircase, 
which  leads  to  the  former  ball  of  Marischal  College, 
now  transformed  into  a picture-gallery.  This 
room  forms  an  approach  to  the  great  Mitchell  Hall 
beyond.  The  new  hall  measures  116  ft.  by  40  ft., 
and  42  ft.  high,  the  long  vista  of  nearly  300  ft.  pro- 
duced by  the  two  halls  and  staircase  having  a 
striking  effect.  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  there 
is  a large  window  filled  with  Perpendicular  tracery. 
This  window  fills  the  entire  end  of  the  apse,  and 
measures  28  ft.  wide  by  32  ft.  high.  Dr.  Mitchell 
caused  it  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  representing, 
by  means  of  heraldry  as  well  as  figure  subjects, 
the  history  of  Marischal  College.  The  glass  of 
the  window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Spence,  London,  assisted  in  the  heraldic  scheme 
by  Mr.  P.  J.  Anderson,  University  Librarian. 
In  addition  to  the  large  east  window,  the  hall  is 
provided  with  ten  side  windows,  five  on  each 
side,  filled  with  granite  tracery  and  stained  glass, 
with  heraldic  devices  representing  the  history  of 
King’s  College.  The  walls  are  built  of  granite 
ashlar,  the  inside  surface  being  dull-polished  and 
set  in  gilt  pointing.  The  granite  used  for  the 
interior  is  from  the  Corennie  Quarries.  The 
mouldings  at  the  windows  and  arches,  also  of 
granite,  and  the  shafts  of  the  pillars,  both  at  the 
pillars  and  the  piers  between  the  windows,  are  of 
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polished  red  granite.  The  lower  part  of  the  wa 
np  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  is  panelled  in  oa 
and  the  flooring  is  laid  with  oak  and  walnnt  pt 
quetry.  The  roof  is  also  of  oak,  arched,  and 
richly  ribbed  and  bossed.  There  are  upwards 
two  hundred  carved  oak  bosses  at  the  interse 
tion  of  the  ribs,  and  each  boss  is  fitted  with  ; 
electric  lamp.  Along  the  centre  of  the  ceilii 
is  fixed  a series  of  shields  emblazoned  with  devic 
representing  benefactors  of  the  University;  five 
these  are  left  blank  for  future  benefactors.  The 
is  a small  gallery  round  three  sides  of  the  hall,  t 
front  of  which  is  carved  in  oak.  The  gallery  is  pr 
jected  from  the  wall  without  pillars,  and  forms 
canopy  over  the  sofa  seats,  which  are  ranged  und 
it  on  both  sides  of  the  hall.  The  west  galle 
accommodates  a large  organ,  made  by  the  Elect: 
Organ  Company,  Birkenhead,  upon  their  m 
system,  driven  by  electricity.  The  archway  betwe 
the  two  halls  is  to  be  draped  with  painted  tapesti 
Besides  the  electric  light  on  the  ceiling,  there  £ 
to  be  lights  grouped  around  the  capitals  of  each 
the  ten  side  pillars.  The  hall  will  accommodE 
1,200  seated.  The  Mitchell  Tower,  which  is  al 
finished,  is  in  granite.  It  measures  39  ft.  6 in. 
each  face,  and  from  the  level  of  the  upper  qua 
rangle  it  rises  to  the  height  of  230  ft. , and  230 
from  the  lower.  Four  octagon  turrets  rise  to  t 
top  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  each  terminated 
two  tiers  of  crocketed  pinnacles,  the  upper  circli 
round  the  tapered  points,  being  also  richly  crockete 
In  the  centre  of  this  group  ot  four  turrets,  a cent 
tower  or  pinnacle  rises.  This  pinnacle  is  also  cc 
structed  of  granite,  and  is  carried  up  from  t 
foundation  in  the  centre  of  the  tower.  It  acco 
modates  the  staircase,  and  at  its  top  is  a look-c 
chamber.  The  clock  faces  the  quadrangle.  T 
dial  is  7 ft.  in  diameter,  and  illuminated.  T 
striking  bell  weighs  34cwts.,  and  was  supplied 
Messrs.  Evans,  of  Birmingham.  The  four  sides 
the  tower  are  pierced  by  three  windows  of  lai 
dimensions,  filled  with  Perpendicular  trace: 
The  floor  under  the  hall,  on  the  level  of  l 
quadrangle,  contains  a suite  of  rooms  for  I 
accommodation  of  the  Students'  Union.  Enteri 
under  piazza  at  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  a c 
ridor  leads  to  a cloak-room  ; dining  hall,  55  ft. 
25  ft.  ; luncheon  buffet ; behind  which  are  situat 
two  stewards'  rooms  for  service  ; and  above,  in 
intermediate  floor,  is  a dwelling-house  for  I 
steward.  Beyond  the  buffet,  in  continuation  of  I 
same  corridor,  is  a billiard  and  smoking-room  ; tt 
the  Students’  Representative  Council  room  ; and 
the  extreme  east  end  a large  hall  with  gallery 
three  sides,  provided  with  a stage  for  dramatic  1 
musical  performances,  and  division  lobbies  at  et 
side  on  the  model  of  the  House  of  Commo 
This  room  measures  40  ft.  by  60  and  20  ft.  hif 
and  is  intended  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
reading-room  and  news-room  as  well  as  a conct 
room  and  debating  - hall.  The  floor  of  l 
Students'  Union  is  of  pitch-pine.  The  windo 
are  glazed  with  cathedral-glass  and  lead  quarri 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  and  supplied  w 
fresh  air  by  means  of  Key’s  system  of  mechd 
cal  ventilation.  On  the  floor  under  the  Studei 
Union,  on  a level  with  the  lower  quadrangle,  is  1 
new  anatomy  department.  The  dissecting-roi 
measures  75  ft.  by  53  ft. , and  25  ft.  high.  The  ws 
from  floor  to  ceiling  are  lined  with  ivory-colour 
glazed  tiles.  The  floor  is  oak  on  the  block-floori 
system.  The  surgery  department,  which  is  a 
finished  and  ready  for  use,  consists  of  a lectu 
theatre,  28  ft.  by  52  ft.  ; practical  room  and  museu 
preparation  and  instrument  room,  diagram-roo 
and  professors’  rooms.  The  room  is  lighted  from  \ 
roof,  and,  like  the  other  departments,  is  ventilal 
and  warmed  on  the  mechanical  system,  and  fitt 
with  electric  light.  Adjoining  the  dissecting-room 
a laboratory,  40  ft.  wide  by  50  ft.  long ; a smal 
one  separated  by  means  of  a revolving  partiti< 
Professor’s  private  laboratory,  and  Professor's  o 
room,  a lecture-room,  40  ft.  by  35  ft.  ; andi 
museum,  44  ft.  by  30  ft.  In  addition  to  these  tb( 
is  an  anthropological  museum.  There  are  thi 
large  departments  far  advanced.  When  these  ! 
finished,  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  quadran; 
will  be  complete  as  far  as  the  present  scheme  go 
leaving  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle  still  1 
be  dealt  with.  The  cost  of  the  whole  works,  as  alrea 
commenced,  is  104,225/.  The  whole  of  the  arc 
tectural  work  in  connexion  with  the  enlargement  a 
remodelling  of  the  buildings  has  been  carried  d 
by  Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A.,  Aberdec 
The  contractors  for  the  work  in  connexion  with  t 
erection  and  decoration  of  the  hall  were  : — Masc 
Mr.  John  Morgan  ; carpenters,  Messrs.  Watt 
Clark  ; slaters,  Messrs.  James  Slephen  it  So 
plumbers,  Messrs.  John  Blaikie  & Sons  ; paint 
Mr.  John  Whyte  ; electric-lighting,  Messrs.  Shirt* 
Laing,  & Co.  ; ventilating  machinery,  Mr.  K« 
Glasgow. 

Welsh  Church.  Treorky.— The  new  We) 
church  which  has  been  erected  in  Treorky,  a 
which  will  in  future  be  known  as  St.  Tyfodwg 
was  opened  on  Monday.  The  church  is  built 
local  stone,  with  brick  dressing.  The  structure  w 
accommodate  about  400  persons,  and  measrn 
Soft,  by  32  ft.,  being  covered  by  a one-span  roi 
The  interior  consists  of  a roof  of  red  pine  ai 
stuccoed  walls.  The  windows  are  tinted  wi 
cathedral  glass.  The  seats  are  made  of  r 
varnished  deal.  The  church  is  warmed  by  t> 
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lusgrove  hot-air  stoves.  The  entire  cost  will  be 
bout  1,600/.  Mr.  Jacob  Rees,  Pentre,  was  the 
rchitect,  and  the  contract  was  satisfactorily  carried 
ut  by  Messrs.  Edward  Davies  & Sons,  Treherbert. 
Church,  Cardiff. — The  memorial-stone  of  a 
ermanent  church  in  Wells-street,  Riverside,  Cardiff, 
1 connexion  with'the  Christ  Church  Mission,  has 
1st  been  laid.  Mr.  J.  Styles  is  the  builder,  the 
rchitects  being  Messrs.  T.  Waring  & Son.  The 
xucture  will  be  of  Newbridge  stone,  with  Bath 
;°ne  facings,  and  the  style  of  building  will  be 

rOtlllC. 

Schools,  Penzance. — The  Penzance  Wesleyan 
>ay  Schools  have  just  been  reopened  after  enlarge- 
‘ent-  Ti?Vlans  were  by  Mr-  J-  W-  Trounson, 
“•  W H irounson  was  carpenter,  and  Messrs, 
lfred  & William  Trythall  were  t lie  masons. 
Sanitary  Convenience,  Shoreditch  — An 
nderground  sanitary  convenience  and  lavatory, 
horeditch  High-street  (between  Commercial-road 
ad  Great  Eastern-street),  was  opened  on  the 
cst  inst.  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Vestry  of  the 
arish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch.  The  con- 
mience  is  for  both  sexes,  and  has  been  constructed 
: a total  net  cost  of  about  1,800/.  for  the  Vestry  by 
Ir.  Geo.  Jennings,  of  Lambeth  Palace-road,  under 
ie  supervision  of  the  Paving  and  Sewers  Committee, 
he  convenience  is  60  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  its  floor  is 
aout  10  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  carriageway, 
he  men’s  department  is  situate  at  the  northern  end 
the  refuge  protecting  the  convenience,  and  it 
intains  twelve  urinals,  six  waterclosets,  and  three 
vatories.  The  women's  department,  at  the 
lUthern  end  of  the  refuge,  includes  three 
ater-closets  and  one  lavatory.  The  staircases 
e 4 ft.  wide,  and  the  steps  are  faced  with 
ason  s safety  treads.  The  internal  fittings  of 
e urinals  are  of  Jennings’  Radial  basin  stalls, 
id  the  water-closets  are  of  syphonic  dis- 
large  apparatus,  ” The  Closet  of  the  Century" 
the  men's  department,  and  “Midland"  pattern 
the  women's  department.  Both  divisions  of  the 
nvenienee  are  ventilated  by  means  of  a 
Blackman's  " fan,  working  by  water-power,  the 
iter,  after  having  finished  its  work  in  the  fan, 
ing  used  for  flushing  the  urinals,  &c.  The  floors 
e paved  with  black  and  white  vitreous  tiles.  The 
of  of  the  convenience  is  constructed  of  rolled 
rders,  fixed  upon  granite  stone  frames.  There 
e three  lamp-columns,  which  support  five  Sugg's 
items.  The  lamp-columns  and  the  iron  guard- 
sts  were  cast  by  Messrs.  Pontifex  & Co.  The 
umbing  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
thur  Walter,  silver  and  bronze  medallist  of  the 
orshipful  Company  of  Plumbers.  A charge  will 
made  for  the  use  of  water-closets  and  lavatories, 
r.  T.  Ridyard  Roscoe  is  the  Surveyor  and 
igineer  to  the  Vestry. 

Union  Church,  Clydebank,  N.B.— The  new 
lion  Church  recently  completed  at  Clydebank 
is  opened  on  the  10th  inst.  The  new  church 
of  Late  Gothic  style,  built  in  red  Lochar- 
ggs  sandstone,  with  light  green  slated  roof.  The 
un  front  faces  Dumbarton-road,  and  the  central 
ble  here  rises  to  a height  of  over  60  ft.,  flanked  on 
;h  side  by  octagonal  staircase  turrets,  with  steep 
1-tiled  roofs,  each  over  70  ft.  high.  The  main 
arway  is  moulded  and  carved,  and  the  gablet 
;r  it  is  enriched  with  moulded  and  cusped 
lelhng.  The  centre  of  the  gable  has  a traceried 
ldow  of  large  scale,  divided  by  mullions  and 
nsomes,  and  the  spandrels  between  the  head  of 
window  and  the  side  shafts  are  filled  with  a 
ved  enrichment  in  vine  and  oak  leaves.  A 
id  of  cusped  panelling  extends  across  the 
lie  above  this  window,  and  the  centre  is  carried 
as  a canopied  niche,  over  which  a foliated 
ss  forms  the  terminal  feature.  Side  entrances 
placed  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  stair  turrets, 
series  of  cusped-headed  windows  light  the 
ircases,  and  over  these  a band  of  rich 
ving  is  carried  round,  broken  at  the  corners  by 
jecting  grotesque  gargoyles.  The  upper  stages 
of  open  stonework  tracery,  forming  bell 
mbers,  and  are  roofed  with  steep  conical  roofs 
ered  with  red  tiles.  The  side  elevations  have  a 
lewhat  similar  treatment  to  the  front,  and  are 
ided  into  four  bays  each,  the  lower  stage  with 
;e- light  cusped-headed  windows,  and  the  upper 
b a series  of  four-light  traceried  windows,  all  of 
led  design,  placed  between  broad,  plain  piers 
masonry.  The  organ-chamber  is  continued 
ond  the  main  building,  in  chancel  form,  with 
)ur-light  window  high  up  in  the  gable.  The 
|.  buildings  form  a lower  group  to  the  west 
i the  main  front.  Internally  the  church  is 
;ded  into  nave  and  side  aisles  by  massive 
bided  stone  arches  of  very  wide  span,  resting  on 
ie  piers,  one  on  each  side.  The  pulpit  gable  is 
Iced  by  a triple  arch,  carried  on  clustered  columns 
|i  carved  caps,  the  pulpit  being  placed  in  front  of 
j central  arch,  with  choir  behind,  the  two  side 
ies  arranged  for  organ-chambers.  The  ceiling 
lofty,  and  the  roof  of  massive  construction, 

| whole  main  timbers  exposed,  and  the  reil- 
i in  wood  panelling,  all  stained  to  a dark  oak  tint. 

,re  are  side  and  end  galleries,  carried  on  beams 
ind  the  columns.  The  gallery-fronts  are  finished 
I™*  The  total  number  of  sittings  is  850.  and 
r }s  aLo  a suite  of  rooms  for  congregational 
k,  including  a hall  seating  350,  two  large  class- 
es, session-house,  vestry,  ladies’  room,  kitchen, 
k-rooms,  & c.  The  finished  cost  is  expected  to 


be  about  7,000/.  The  architect,  from  whose  designs 
the  whole  work  and  fittings  have  been  executed,  is 
Mr.  John  B.  Wilson,  Glasgow,  whose  designs 
were  selected  by  the  assessor  from  those  invited  in 
competition,  and  the  work  has  been  executed  by 
the  following  contractors Mason,  D.  Winton, 
Duntocher ; wright,  Geo.  Ferguson,  Glasgow ; 
slater,  Latto  & Son,  Clydebank  ; plasterer,  J. 
M’Donald  & Son,  Kirkintilloch;  plumber,  Stalker 
& Dave ; glazier,  L.  Adam  & Co.  ; gas-piping, 
D.  and  G.  Graham  ; gas-fittings,  Milne  & Son  ; 
upholstery,  Gardner  & Son  ; carving,  Dawson  and 
Sheriff ; railings  and  gates,  G.  B.  Smith  & Co., 
Glasgow ; painter,  J.  Taylor,  Clydebank  ; and 
heating,  Boyd  & Sons,  Paisley. 

Post-Office,  Portadown. — The  contract  for 
this  work  has  been  entrusted  to  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Collen  Bros.,  Limited,  of  Portadown  and  Dublin, 
the  cost  of  which  will  considerably  exceed  4,000/. 
The  site  is  in  the  centre  of  Bridge-street,  and 
comprises  a frontage  of  60  ft.  to  that  street,  and  a 
depth  of  150  ft.  along  the  new  street  which  runs 
at  right-angles  to  Bridge-street.  The  superstructure 
will  be  built  of  Ruabon  red  brick,  with  cut-stone 
dressings,  the  piers,  frieze,  and  entablature,  as 
well  as  the  principal  cornices,  being  executed  in 
cut-stone.  The  ground  floor  contains  the  public 
office,  measuring  25  ft.  by  18  ft.,  in  connexion  with 
which  is  the  postmaster's  office.  The  architect  for 
the  building  is  Mr.  Robert  Cochrane. 

Town  Hall,  Morley,  Yorkshire. — The  new 
Town  Hall  at  Morley  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
last  week.  The  building  is  in  the  Classic  style,  and 
the  stone  used  in  its  construction  has  been  obtained 
from  the  local  quarries.  The  site  on  which  it 
has  been  erected,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Holtom  & Fox,  of  Dewsbury,  is  between  Albion- 
street  and  Wellington-street.  The  structure  is 
on  the  lines  of  a parallelogram,  its  dimensions 
being  140  ft.  by  146.  The  various  floor  levels  of  the 
basement  are  arranged  to  meet  the  levels  of  the 
streets.  To  the  left  on  entering  are  the  offices  of 
the  Town  Clerk  and  the  Borough  Accountant,  and 
to  the  right  those  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  and  the 
Inspector  of  Nuisances.  Along  the  north  corridor 
is  the  Borough  Court,  containing  the  usual  accom- 
modation, including  a public  gallery,  and  entered 
by  swing  doors,  which  are  half-glazed  in  coloured 
glass.  There  are,  adjoining  the  court,  rooms  for  the 
magistrates,  for  their  clerk,  and  for  solicitors  and 
witnesses,  and  also  offices  for  the  magistrates'  clerk. 
The  Town  Hall  proper  is  90  ft.  in  length,  46  ft.  in 
width,  and  36  ft.  high,  and  the  main  entrance  is 
from  the  central  hall,  direct  from  Queen-street, 
though  there  are  two  entrances  also  from  Albion- 
street.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  hall  there  is  an 
orchestra  extending  right  across  the  room.  At  the 
opposite  end  a large  gallery,  with  a balcony  on  each 
side,  has  been  erected,  so  that  there  is  seating 
accommodation  for  1,200  persons.  The  second 
floor  is  approached  from  the  main  staircase,  and 
from  the  large  waiting-hall,  or  gallery,  access  may 
be  had  to  all  the  rooms  on  this  floor.  At  the  south 
end,  near  the  corner  of  Queen-street,  there  is  a 
banqueting  or  reception-room,  with  a small  room 
attached.  At  the  opposite  corner  is  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  here,  as  in  the  Borough  Court,  the 
interior  has  been  panelled  and  dadoed  to  the  height 
of  5 ft.  There  have  also  been  provided  a coun- 
cillors' ante-room  and  retiring-room,  a parlour  for 
the  Mayor,  with  a waiting-room  and  a large  tea- 
room. The  staircase  next  the  Town  Hall  communi- 
cates with  an  entrance  in  Albion-street,  and  also  with 
the  offices  on  the  ground  floor,  as  well  as  with  the 
gallery  and  balcony  in  the  large  hall.  Another  stair- 
case on  the  western  side  may  be  used  in  case  of  need. 
There  are  a large  number  of  rooms  for  the  different 
Corporation  departments,  the  police-offices  and  cells. 
Underneath  a portion  of  the  large  hall  there  is  a 
smaller  hall  to  accommodate  about  600  persons. 
The  large  kitchen  is  provided  with  the  necessary 
cooking  apparatus,  and  there  are  lifts  connecting  it 
with  the  banqueting  and  other  halls.  The  large 
rooms  will  be  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes, 
and  the  offices  by  open  fireplaces.  Portions  of  the 
flooring  are  coloured  blue,  and  the  remainder  pink, 
in  encaustic  tiles  or  mosaic,  while  all  the  staircases 
are  fireproof,  with  cleansed  stone  steps,  wood  hand- 
rails, and  iron  balustrades.  The  doors  are  panelled 
and  moulded,  and  the  windows  have  moulded  fixed 
sashes,  with  circular  heads.  The  clock  in  the  tower 
will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  is  not  expected  to  exceed  36,000/. 

Schools,  Darlington.— New  Day  and  Sunday- 
schools  are  in  course  of  erection  on  a site  in  Green- 
bank-road,  Darlington.  The  new  schools,  which  are 
being  erected  for  the  girls  and  infants,  are  in  a 
central  and  open  position  in  the  parish,  and  are 
being  built  from  designs  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins.  The  new  buildmg  will  accom- 
modate 200  girls  and  150  infants.  The  contractors 
for  the  various  works  aie  as  follows  : — Bui'ders, 
Messrs.  McKenzie  Bros.  ; joiner  and  carpenter, 
Mr.  R.  T.  Snaith  ; slaters,  Messrs.  Wandless  & Son ; 
plumbers,  &c.,  Messrs.  W.  Russell  & Son  ; painters, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  & W.  Hoskins.  The  total  cost  of 
the  new  buildings  including  the  land  is  estimated  at 
2, 500/. 

Schools,  Belfast. — The  new  schools  in  East- 
land-street,  Shankill-road,  which  have  been  built  in 
connexion  with  St.  Luke's  Church,  Belfast,  have 
just  been  opened  by  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury. 
The  new  school  building  consists  of  two  rooms,  each 


68  ft.  long,  by  30  ft.  in  width,  and  each  having  a 
class-room  attached,  36  ft.  by  21  ft.,  which  can  be 
shut  off  or  otherwise  from  the  main  room  by 
movable  shutters.  Attached  to  the  school  buildings 
is  an  extensive  playground,  with  lavatories  and 
other  conveniences.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  H.  & J.  Martin,  of  Belfast,  from  plans 
by  Mr.  Godfrey  W.  Ferguson,  who  received  assist- 
ance from  Mr.  Herbert  Ewait. 

Constitutional  Club,  Egham.— The  Baroness 
de  Worms  recently  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  additional  Constitutional  Club  premi.es  at 
Egham.  The  work  of  the  additions  and  alterations 
is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  Gray,  builder,  of 
Egham,  from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Oades,  architect. 

Lecture  Hall  and  Schoolhouse.Dunmurry, 
CO.  Antrim. — The  foundation-stone  of  school- 
buildings  for  Dunmurry  Presbyterian  Church  was 
laid  on  the  19th  inst.  The  plan  comprises  a 
lecture-hall  54  ft.  by  38  ft.,  with  porch  and 
entrance  from  the  main  road.  There  are  two  pro- 
jecting wings,  which  contain,  respectively,  a porch, 
with  ladies'  room,  and  on  the  other  side  a kitchen. 
The  building  is  executed  in  Belfast  best  red  brick, 
with  moulded  strings  and  panels  of  terra-cotta.  The 
sills  and  keystones  are  of  Dumfries  red  sandstone. 
The  side  walls  are  divided  into  spaces  by  buttresses. 
Windows,  with  arched  heads  and  keystones,  are 
placed  between  them.  The  wings  have  small  gables, 
with  circular  panels  and  brick  mouldings.  All  the 
windows  will  be  filled  with  lead  lights  and  cathedral 
glass.  The  roof  is  carried  by  strong  principals, 
with  iron  tie-rods.  Special  ridge  ventilators,  with 
louvred  openings,  are  provided.  All  the  roofs  will 
be  covered  with  best  Bangor  Countess  slates,  with 
red  ridge  tiles.  In  the  internal  fittings  pitch-pine  is 
largely  used.  The  heating  is  by  fireplaces  on  each 
side  wall.  Mr.  J.  M’Roberts,  Belfast,  is  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  architects  are  Messis.  Young  & 
Mackenzie. 

Schools,  Bristol.— The  new  girls'  and  infants’ 
school  which  has  been  erected  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Michael's,  Bristol,  was  opened  on' the  19th  inst. 
The  building  is  estimated  to  cost  about  2,100/. 
There  are  two  stories,  and  the  infants’  school  on  the 
ground  floor  is  capable  of  accommodating  150,  and 
the  girls'  school  above  120.  The  premises  also  com- 
prise two  class-rooms,  teachers’  room,  cloak-rooms, 
out-buildings,  and  playgrounds.  Mr.  W.  V.  Gough 
has  been  the  architect  for  the  work. 

Church  Schools,  Sheffield.— The  memorial- 
stones  of  new  church  schools  at  St.  Simon's,  Sheffield, 
were  recently  laid  by  Lord  Milton.  The  area  of 
site  of  the  new  schools,  which  are  to  be  known  as 
the  St.  Simon’s  Blakeney  Memorial  Schools,  includ- 
ing half  of  Porter-street  and  Alsop-  and  Union- 
lanes,  is  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent. 
Accommodation  is  provided  on  the  ground  floor  for 
220  infants,  and  on  the  first  floor  for  180  boy  s and 
girls  mixed.  The  playground  for  hoys  is  entered 
from  Porter-street,  and  that  for  girls  and  infants 
from  Union-lane,  both  of  which  will  be  asphalted, 
and  made  private  by  boundary  walls  6 ft.  high. 
Externally,  the  building  will  be  of  Sheffield 
bricks,  with  red  Carlisle  stene  dressings,  and 
Welsh  slating  to  roofs.  Each  department 
will  have  a schoolroom  40  ft.  by  22  ft.,  large 
class-room  22  ft.  6 in.  by  22  ft.,  and  small 
class-room  22  ft.  by  17  ft.  6 in.,  all  14  ft.  in  height, 
with  boarded  floors,  plastered  ceiling?,  and  having 
glazed  pitch-pine  divisions  so  arranged  that  the 
school  and  class-rooms  may  be  utilised  as  one  large 
room.  The  schools  will  be  warmed  with  low- 
pressure  hot  water.  Messrs.  Joseph  Mastin  & Sons, 
Mr.  John  Benson,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Chadwick  & 
Sons  are  the  contractors  engaged  on  the  work. 
Air.  Joseph  Norton  is  the  architect.  The  buildings 
alone  will  cost  about  2,000/. 

Chapel,  Newmarket  Workhouse.— The  new 
chapel  at  Newmarket  Workhouse,  which  has  just 
been  completed  and  opened,  has  been  erected  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Burwell,  the  builders 
being  Messrs.  J.  Simpson  & Sons,  of  Newmarket. 

It  is  of  black  flint,  with  white  brick  and  stone 
dressings,  roofed  with  blue  and  brown  slate,  a bell- 
turret  being  placed  at  the  western  end  of  the  roof. 
Internally  the  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as 
follows  -.—Length,  60  ft.  ; width,  24  ft.  The  floor- 
ing is  of  wood  blocks,  except  the  choir  and  sanc- 
tuary, which  are  laid  with  enamelled  tiles.  The 
windows  aie  fitted  with  cathedral  glass,  and  a pitch- 
pine  dado  runs  round  the  lower  part  of  the  walls. 
The  roof  is  an  open  timber  one,  about  30  ft.  pitch 
from  floor-level. 

Public  Library,  Newcastle.— The  Stephenson 
Library,  in  Elswick-road,  Newcastle,  was  recently 
inaugurated  by  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  building,  which  is 
86  ft.  by  43  ft. , comprises  two  floors.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  is  a lefreshment-room,  com- 
mittee-room, ladies’  reading-room,  general  reading- 
room,  and  lavatory.  There  is  a separate  entrance 
in  the  centre  of  the  building  to  these  rooms.  At 
the  west  end  is  the  principal  entrance  into  an 
entrance-hall,  from  which  is  the  principal  staircase 
to  the  upper  floor.  On  the  upper  floor  is  the  large 
hall  to  serve  as  the  library  and  for  meetings.  It  is 
70  ft.  by  36  ft.,  with  platform  and  retiring-rooms. 

On  this  floor  are  also  a smaller  committee-room  and 
janitor’s-room.  There  is  a second  staircase  adjoin- 
ing the  platform.  Externally  the  walls  are  faced 
with  red  Leicestershire  bricks,  with  dressings  of 
stone  and  pink  terra-cotta,  and  the  roof  is  covered 
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with  red  Ruabon  tiles.  The  internal  woodwork  is 
stained  canary-wood,  except  the  roof  of  the  large 
hall,  which  is  of  hammer-beam  construction  in 
pitch-pine,  the  ceiling  being  panelled  with  moulded 
ribs.  The  staircases  are  in  pitch-pine.  The  whole 
of  the  windows  have  lead  glazing  in  clear  glass, 
except  the  staircase,  which  has  a stained-glass 
window.  The  west  entrance  is  carried  up  to  form 
a small  tower,  and  in  the  parapet  is  a stone  shield, 
on  which  the  arms  and  crest  of  Alderman  Stephenson 
are  carved.  There  are  three  gablets  on  each  ot  the 
north  and  south  fronts,  and  in  the  centre  gablet  on 
the  north  is  a shield  on  which  the  city  arms  are  carved. 
The  general  contractor  has  been  Mr.  Walter  Scott ; 
the  roof-tiling  is  by  Messrs.  Beck  & Sons,  the  plumb- 
ing by  Messrs.  Bland  Bros.,  the  painting  and  staining 
by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  the  heating  by  Messrs.  Emley 
& Sons,’ Limited,  the  iron  casements  for  windows  by 
Messrs.  Ashwell  & Nesbit,  the  lead  glazing  by  Mr. 

G.  J.  Baguley,  the  door  and  other  fittings  by  Mr. 

N.  F.  Ramsey,  the  carving  by  Mr.  Howson,  and  the 
electric-lighting  by  Messrs.  R.  J.  Charleton  & Co. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Dyson,  architect,  of  Newcastle. 

Church,  Southport.— On  the  19th  inst.  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Church  of  Emmanuel, 
Cam  bridge-road,  Southport,  was  laid.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Preston  & Vaughan,  Manchester. 
The  plan  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles  of  five  19  ft. 
bays,  having  double  transepts  on  each  side.  The 
aisles  and  transepts  are  lofty  in  comparison  with  the 
clearstory.  The  double  transepts  occupy  the  two 
easternmost  bays  of  the  nave,  and  the  roofs  finish 
below  the  level  of  the  clearstory  windows,  thus 
leaving  the  clearstory,  with  its  two  long  ranges  of 
windows,  unbroken  from  end  to  end.  The  choir  is 
placed  under  a central  tower  carried  by  four  stone 
piers,  from  which  arches  spring  on  each  side.  The 
tower  will  consist  of  a ringing  chamber  and  belfry, 
and  will  be  100  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet.  The  ■ outside  is  to  have  Runcorn  stone 
dressings  and  red  pressed  brick  facings  ; the  inside 
Runcorn  stone  and  terra-cotta  dressings,  and  red 
and  buff  brick  facings. 

The  Building  Trade,  Largs,  Ayrshire.— 
There  is  a considerable  amount  of  activity  at  present 
in  the  Largs  building  trade.  A beginning  has  been 
made  with  a number  of  alterations  and  additions  to 
Curling  Hall,  which  was  recently  acquired  by  Mr. 
William  Clark,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Besides 
additions  to  the  mansion  of  Haylie,  Mr.  James 
Stevenson,  the  proprietor,  is  having  a new  carriage- 
drive  made  along  the  base  of  the  hills  behind  the 
house.  Another  of  the  more  important  mansions 
of  the  parish,  that  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Parker,  at  Fairlie, 
is  being  remodelled  and  extended. 

New  Court-house,  &c.,  at  Scunthorpe, 
Lincolnshire. — Under  the  direction  of  the  Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee  of  the  Justices,  and  the  Lindsey 
County  Council,  a new  court-house,  superintendent's 
residence,  sergeant’s  house,  cells,  and  stables  have 
been  recently  erected  at  Scunthorpe.  The  entrance 
to  the  court-house  is  flanked  by  the  justices'  retiring 
room  on  the  north  side,  and  the  witnesses'  room  on 
the  south  side.  There  are  three  oak  doors  leading 
to  the  vestibule,  viz.,  one  for  the  justices  and  the 
other  two  for  the  public.  The  justices’  retiring  room 
is  18  ft.  by  15  ft.  The  witnesses’  room  is  15  ft.  by 
13  ft.  ; witnesses  will  have  access  to  the  court 
without  passing  through  the  space  allotted  to  the 
public.  The  solicitors  and  officials  have  a special 
entrance  from  the  vestibule  to  the  court  apart 
from  the  public,  and  provision  is  also  made  for  the 
Press.  The  dimensions  of  the  court-house  are  as 
follows  : — Length  55  ft.,  width  25  ft.,  and  height  to 
ceiling  22  ft.  The  north  and  south  windows  consist 
each  of  six  leaded-lights  with  stone  mullions.  The 
ceiling  is  panelled  between  the  five  principals,  of 
which  the  curved  brackets  rest  on  stone  corbels. 
The  bricks  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Spring  & 
Halmshaw,  from  their  Yaddlethorpe  brickyard,  and 
the  stone  dressings  from  the  Ancaster  quarries.  The 
ventilating  apparatus  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
R.  Boyle  & Son,  Limited.  The  wrought-iron  gates 
and  fencing  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart, 
Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  of  Birmingham.  The  heating 
apparatus  to  the  court-house  and  cells  has  been  sup- 
plied and  fixed  by  Mr.  William  Mowbray,  Lincoln. 
The  gas  service  and  fittings  have  been  supplied  and 
fixed  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Wright  & Sons,  of 
Lincoln.  The  prisoners  are  brought  from  the  cells 
to  the  court-house  through  an  entrance-porch  on  the 
west  side  of  it.  There  are  three  new  cells  provided, 
and  a day-room,  with  electrical  communication  to 
the  cells  fitted  by  Messrs.  Wallis  Bros.,  of  Lincoln. 
The  drainage  is  complete  in  itself  and  ready  for  con- 
nexion with  the  new  system  which  the  Councils  of 
Scunthorpe  and  Frodingham  must  ere  longintroduce. 
Large  underground  tanks  have  been  constructed  for 
storing  the  rain-water.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  James  Thropp,  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Lindsey  County  Council.  Mr.  R.  D.  Lockwood,  of 
Scunthorpe,  has  been  clerk  of  the  works. 

New  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Wolstanton.— 
On  the  17th  inst.,  the  new  chapel  erected  by 
the  Wesleyan  denomination  of  Wolstanton,  was 
formally  opened.  The  chapel  is  in  Late  Gothic 
style.  Red  bricks  are  used  in  the  facings  of  the 
elevations,  and  the  tracery  and  dressings  are  in 
Hollington  stone.  The  plan  of  the  church  is 
cruciform,  having  a nave  86  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide, 
exclusive  of  the  side  aisles,  terminating  in  an 


octagonal  apse,  and  with  a transept  30  ft.  wide  and 
25  ft.  deep.  The  floor  inclines  towards  the  rostrum, 
and  is  furnished  with  open  benches  ; pitch-pine  has 
been  used  for  the  woodwork,  and  the  windows  are 
of  stained  glass  leaded.  The  heating  is  by  hot- 
water.  The  chapel  is  seated  for  684  persons,  and 
the  orchestra  will  accommodate  fifty  ; but  on  special 
occasions  the  accommodation  can  readily  be  increased 
to  admit  r.ooo  persons.  The  principal  window  is 
to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Camm 
& Co.,  Smethwick,  Birmingham.  The  work, 
the  cost  of  which  will  be  about  4,000/.,  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wood  (Wood  & Hutchings)  of 
Tunstall  and  Burslem.  Mr.  G.  A.  Foster,  of 
Longport,  has  been  the  contractor. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Leeds  Waterworks.  — A meeting  of  the 
Waterworks  Committee  of  the  Leeds  Corporation 
was  held  on  the  nth  inst.,  when  the  Engineer 
(Mr.  Hewson)  reported  that  the  works  at  Eccup 
were  progressing  satisfactorily,  the  quantity  done 
being  in  advance  of  the  contractor's  time.  The 
quantity  of  water  in  the  reservoirs  was  equal  to 
seventy-nine  days’  supply,  as  compared  with  fifty- 
eight  days'  supply  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  The  question  of  water  supply  to  the 
highest  levels  at  Beeston  was  under  consideration, 
and  the  engineer  stated  that  no  real  improvement 
could  be  made  except  by  laying  a main  from  the 
high-level  pumping  main  at  Whingate.  The  laying 
of  this  main  would  cost  1,000/.,  but  it  would  form 
part  of  the  mains  which  would  have  to  be  laid  in 
connexion  with  the  high-level  service  which  it  is 
intended  to  bring  from  the  Washburn  valley  by  new 
reservoirs  to  be  built  there.  As  these  reservoirs  will 
not  be  completed  for  about  seven  years,  the  engineer 
recommended  that  this  work  should  be  done  at 
once,  and  so  afford  relief  to  the  district.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  necessity  for  improving  the 
water  suppy  at  Beeston,  the  committee  agreed  to 
the  suggestion,  and  the  work  wiil  be  proceeded 
with. 

New  Railway  in  Weardale.— The  new  Wear 
Valley  Extension  Railway,  from  Stanhope-in- 
Weardale  to  Wearhead,  a distance  of  about 
9^  miles,  has  just  been  opened.  After  the  cutting 
oF  the  first  sod  by  Sir  Joseph  Pease  on  October  21, 
1893,  the  contracts  were  let  for  the  work,  which 
included  the  building  of  twenty  bridges,  the  erection 
of  stations  at  Stanhope,  Eastgate,  Westgate,  St. 
John's  Chapel,  and  Wearhead,  and  over  two  miles 
of  sidings,  in  addition  to  the  main  line.  In  the 
construction  of  the  line  there  have  been  used 
126,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork,  8,900  cubic  yards 
of  masonry.  1,400  of  brickwork,  and  732  tons  of 
ironwork.  The  customary  Board  of  Trade  in- 
spection of  the  new  line  took  place  on  the  18th  inst., 
when  Colonel  Addison,  R.E.  (Board  of  Trade 
Inspector),  was  accompanied  by  the  engineer  of  the 
new  line,  Mr.  E.  W.  Lyall,  C.E. , of  Darlington  ; 
the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Bell,  of  York;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Cudworth,  North-Eastern  Railway  engineer  (Dar- 
lington), and  others. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

FRANCE. — The  public  exhibition  of  the  com- 
petition designs  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cour  des 
Comptes  opens  to-day,  at  the  Palais  de  l'lndustrie, 
and  will  be  open  till  the  28th.  The  award  will  be 

given  on  the  30th. The  group  in  bronze  of  an 

eagle  and  vulture  fighting  over  the  carcase  of  a 
bear,  which  was  left  to  the  City  of  Paris  by  the  late 
M.  Cain,  the  sculptor,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  square 
Montholon,  on  an  artificial  rockery  whence  a foun- 
tain will  issue. The  new  bridge  over  the  Seine 

at  Puteaux.  between  the  mairie  of  that  town 
and  the  lie  Rothschild,  is  to  be  opened  next  month. 

An  observatory  is  to  be  established  at  the  top  of 

the  mountain  of  Roche  des  Verts,  near  Annonay, 

which  rises  to  a height  of  1,000  metres. A new 

Fine  Art  School  has  been  opened  with  much  cere- 
mony at  Toulouse. The  ceramic  museum  at 

Sevres  has  received  an  important  gift  from  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  of  Russia,  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  collection  of  ceramic  objects,  including  some 

curious  examples  of  German  ware. An  immense 

bell,  cast  at  Annecy,  has  just  been  installed,  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect  (M.  Raulin),  in  the  new 
church  of  the  Sacrd  Cceur  at  Montmartre.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  bell 

up  to  the  top  of  the  hill. A memorial  statue  to 

Pasteur  is  to  be  erected  at  Lille. A young  Parisian 

sculptor,  M.  Theunissen,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  Government  of  Hayti  to  execute  a monument  in 
honour  of  Potion,  the  founder  of  the  Republic  of 
Hayti.  The  monument  will  be  erected  at  Port-au- 

Prince. A monument  in  honour  of  Gustave 

Nadaud,  the  song-writer,  is  to  be  inaugurated  next 
soring,  at  Roubaix.  M.  Cordonnier  is  the  sculptor. 
The  monument  will  be  composed  of  a lofty  stele, 
supporting  a bust  of  Nadaud,  which  a winged  muse 
is  in  the  act  of  crowning.  At  the  foot  of  the  stele  is  a 
semi-circular  balustrade  flanked  by  two  figures  re- 
presenting Music  and  Song.  The  balustrade  will 
also  be  decorated  by  two  bas-reliefs  representing 
subjects  from  the  works  of  Nadaud. The  Muni- 


cipal service  of  Paris  has  suffered  a loss  in  tht 
death  of  M.  Armand  Renaud,  Inspector-in-chief  o 
Fine  Arts  and  Public  Works,  who  has  died  at  the 
age  of  59,  after  a long  illness.  M.  Renaud,  who  fof 
many  years  had  been  in  frequent  relations  with  tht 
most  eminent  artists  of  the  day,  had  been  of  grea; 
service  to  the  Municipality,  and  was  at  once  « 
learned  connoisseur  and  an  admirable  administrator 
He  was  also  known  by  some  excellent  literary  worksl 
such  as  the  “ Nuits  Persannes  " and  the  “ Drame 
du  Peuple,”  and  wrote,  from  time  to  time,  fine  little 
poems,  of  an  Oriental  character,  for  Saint-Saens  i 
music.  He  has  been  replaced  at  the  head  of  hi 
office  by  M.  Ralph  Brown,  who  has  been  for  fi fleet 

years  his  friend  and  colleague. The  death  is  ala 

announced  of  the  Comte  de  Clermont-Gallerande 
who  was  well  known  for  his  pictures  of  sportin; 
subjects. 

German. — Alarge  model  of  thenew  Berlin  Cathel 
dral  is  being,  prepared  for  the  coming  Salon.  Th 
model  will  be  one-twenty-fifth  full  size,  or  to  a seal 

of  about  half-an-inch  to  the  foot. The  sculptura 

work  for  the  National  Monument  at  Berlin  i 
now  rapidly  progressing.  Professor  Begas  is  beini 
assisted  by  several  sculptors  of  repute,  wh, 
may,  however,  be  considered  his  pupils.  Messrs 
Bernewitz  and  Goetz  are  his  chief  assistants. 
Everything  in  connexion  with  next  year  s Nation! 
Industrial  Exhibition  is  being  done  in  a most  bus; 
ness-like  way,  and  we  now  hear  that  all  the  Germa 
Embassies  and  Consulates  have  received  instruction 
from  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office  to  assist  tl 
executive  committee  in  their  efforts  to  make  tt 
occasion  a success.  The  German  colonies  of  tb 
various  capitals  will  be  represented,  and  every  facilil 
given  to  Germans  residing  abroad  to  visit  the  exb 
bition.  In  connexion  with  the  exhibition,  a numbt 

of  hotels  are  now  being  erected  in  Berlin. Til 

Municipal  authorities  at  Berlin  have  now  definite; 
decided  that  asphalte  is  to  be  laid  wherever  possibl! 
in  lieu  of  other  kinds  of  pavements,  and  all  roads  t 
be  taken  in  hand  next  year  will  be  paved  with  th 

material. The  Berlin  Municipality  continues  5 

elaborately  decorate  the  new  bridges  over  the  Riv 
Spree,  and  has  now  commissioned  Profess* 
Siemering  to  prepare  models  for  alarge  bronze  grot. 

for  the  Gertraudten  Briicke. A large  assembl; 

room  has  been  opened  in  connexion  with  the  circt 
at  Berlin.  It  holds  2,000  visitors,  and  is  intend! 

for  banquets  and  dances. Berlin  has  had  anotbi 

bequest  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a foundlii 
hospital  by  the  will  of  the  deceased  build 
and  contractor,  Herr  Schmidt.  Tne  sum  1 

45  000/. ThehistoricalSans  Souci  Park  at  Potsda 

is  to  have  its  entrances  rearranged,  so  that  t 
Friedenskirche  and  the  mausoleum  of  the  If 
Emperor  Frederick  will  not  be  so  conspicuous 

situated  as  at  present. Breslau  is  to  have. 

monument  to  the  deceased  Emperor  William.  Hi 
Behrens  is  the  sculptor  commissioned  to  carry  it  01 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Refuse  Destructor,  Vestry  of  St.  Luke. 
In  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Lu 
the  most  important  point  mentioned  is  in  regard  ; 
the  inquiries  which  have  been  undertaken  witht 
view  to  disposing  of  the  parish  refuse  by  meansr 
a destructor.  The  Committee  have,  after  mu 
deliberation,  instructed  their  Surveyor  to  prept 
a specification  for  a destructor  to  be  erected  ; 
Messrs.  Goddard,  Massey,  & Warner,  at  a cost 
something  over  10.000/. 

Flooding  of  Basements  from  a Defect 
the  Main  Drainage  System.— We  take 
following  from  the  “Sanitary  Chronicles'’  of 
Parish  of  St.  Marylebnne  for  August  and  Septemb 
prepared  by  Dr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  Medical  Offii 
of  Health  “The  King's  Scholars’  Pond  Sewei 
one  of  the  great  main  channels  under  the  control 
the  London  County  Council ; it  commences  in  1 
Finchley-road,  and  discharges  into  the  intercept; 
sewer  in  the  Embankment.  It  receives  now 
enormous  quantity  of  sewage  from  Hampsteac 
quantity  that,  as  Hampstead  is  increasing  | 
inhabited  buildings,  must  be  getting  e; 
year  larger  in  volume.  In  any  fairly  het 
rainfall,  this  sewer  in  our  parish  apparerf 
runs  lull  bore  and  blocks  up  all  the  side  sewj 
running  into  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  on  s h 
occasions  there  is  a general  rush  of  sewer-*: 
through  the  ventilators  connected  with  the  systf 
and  a serious  ponding  back  of  the  drainage,  j 
several  years  past  the  basements  of  housesh 
Mandeville-place  and  Wigmore  - street  have  fi ' 
this  cause  been  flooded,  and  on  September  7 
thunderstorm  caused  in  this  way  serious  ineiji 
venience.  The  London  County  Council,  throi 
their  Engineer,  promised  as  far  back  as  the  autu: 
of  1893,  to  construct  a relief  sewer  from  Padding, 
to  Old  Ford,  which  would  remedy  the  evil,  c- 
plained  of,  but  as  yet,  this  has  not  been  done."  | 
British  Trade  in  Roumania.— On  Monc 
at  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Eastern; 
Mr.  T.  K.  Graham  gave  a lecture  on  “ Rouman: 
its  Financial  ancl  Trading  Capabilities  as  a Ma*! 
for  English  Manufactures.”  Mr.  Graham  said  t< 
while  we  were  sparing  no  efforts  to  create  mar:; 
in  as  yet  undeveloped  distant  countries,  we  ha* 
Roumania,  within  easy  reach,  an  already  w 
established  market,  with  increasing  requirements] 
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insport  facilities,  which,  owing  to  our  want  of 
lowledge  of  the  constitution  and  trade  capabilities, 

; well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  Roumania, 
as  being  steadily  exploited  by  our  competitors, 
he  annual  imports  into  Roumania  averaged  for  the 
st  ten  years,  in  round  figures,  15,000,000/.  ; but 
hile  in  1883  England  supplied  21-88  percent,  of 
le  imported  goods,  in  1893  there  was  no  increase — 
anything,  a slight  decrease. 

Memorial  Fountain  at  Alltwen,  Glamor- 
ANSiiiRE. — A drinking-fountain,  erected  in  memory 
f the  late  Mr.  Howel  Gwyn,  of  Dyffryn,  by  the 
[habitants  of  Alltwen.  Swansea  Valley,  was  opened 
n the  19th  inst.  The  fountain  is  a four-sided 
iructure,  of  Aberdeen  red  and  grey  granite,  on  a 
ase  of  local  stone,  and  is  surmounted  by  a lamp, 
'here  are  to  be  two  continuous  streams  of  water, 
nd  on  the  other  two  sides  are  inscriptions  in  Welsh 
nd  in  English.  The  memorial  stands  in  the  centre 
f the  village.  It  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Ir.  Dodd,  sculptor,  of  Morriston. 

School  Board  Architects  and  their  Re- 
iuner  ation. — When  the  West  Ham  School  Board 
/as  elected  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  many  of  the 
andidates  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
loard  having  an  architect  at  a fixed  salary.  In  due 
ourse  the  matter  was  referred  to  a special  Com- 
littee,  says  the  West  Ham  Guardian,  and,  after 
bout  six  months’  inquiries,  that  Committee  recently 
ubmitted  a report  upon  the  subject.  Inquiries 
k'ere  made  as  to  the  procedure  of  other  Boards,  and 
t was  found  that  the  following  Boards  paid  a com- 
nission  of  5 per  cent,  for  all  work  undertaken  by 
he  architect,  who  provided  his  own  staff  and 
iffice  accommodation  : — (a)  Barking,  Blackburn, 
l>)  Brighton,  Bolton,  Cardiff,  (<z)  East  Ham, 
iuddersfield,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Newcastle,  Norwich, 

a)  Plymouth,  (b)  Portsmouth.  Salford.  Sunderland, 
Walthamstow,  (b)  Wanstead,  and  Wolverhamp- 
on.  In  the  cases  marked  (a)  the  Boards  pro- 
'ide  the  clerks  of  the  works  ; and  in  those  marked 

b)  the  architect  is  specially  remunerated  for  negotia- 
ions  in  connexion  with  the  purchase  of  sites.  The 
ollowing  Boards  had  special  arrangements  with 
heir  architects,  but  the  total  payment  in  every 
:ase  was  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  5 per  cent,  on 
ill  work  : Birmingham,  Bradford,  Hull,  Leeds, 
Leicester,  Liverpool,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  and 
rottenham.  In  the  case  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  expense  of  the  Architect's  department 
or  salaries  alone  amounted  to  38,064/.  against 
1,133/.  paid  by  the  West  Ham  School  Board, 
rhe  general  feeling  of  the  Committee  was  that  the 
Dresent  arrangement  was  an  economical  one,  as 
ilthough  the  architect  was  paid  5 per  cent,  on  all 
tew  work,  and  per  cent,  on  all  new  furniture,  he 
superintended,  without  remuneration,  the  repairs 
•xecuted  at  the  schools  (the  accounts  of  the  various 
guilders  being  also  checked  by  him),  and  conducted 
ill  negotiations  in  connexion  with  the  acquisition  of 
sites.  The  repair  account  for  the  past  twelve  years 
imounts  to  24,860/.,  and  the  cost  of  the  sites  to 
[28,099/.  The  Committee  directed  the  clerk  to 
urnish  a return  showing  the  probable  requirements 
if  the  Board  for  the  ensuing  six  years,  which 
showed  that  in  all  probability  an  average  of  three 
lewschools  per  annum  would  be  required  to  keep  pace 
vith  the  growth  of  the  borough.  The  Committee 
iecided  to  report  to  the  Board  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  present  arrangement  is  the  most  econo- 
mical that  can  be  made,  and,  therefore,  the  most 
idvantageous  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers.— 
In  moving  the  adoption  of  this  report,  the  Rev. 
Father  Ring  said  he  had  entered  into  this  inquiry 
with  a predisposition  against  the  present  arrange- 
ment, but,  after  full  inquiry,  he  had  come  to  the 
inclusion  that  no  other  School  Board  had  a better 
inancial  arrangement  than  they  had,  which  he 
considered  was  the  most  economical  arrangement 
:hat  could  be  made  for  the  ratepayers.  The  Rev. 

Jeffrey  seconded,  and  the  Report  was  adopted 
jnanimously. 

Glasgow  Technical  College  Plumbing 
Classes. — The  eighth  session  of  the  theoretical 
classes  conducted  by  Mr.  David  Fulton,  and  the 
ihird  session  of  the  practical  class  taught  by  Mr. 
Francis  McCulloch,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
District  Council  of  the  National  Registration  of 
Plumbers,  Glasgow,  commenced  on  the  nth  inst. 
rhe  opening  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Peter 
Fyfe,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  city.  Mr.  Fyfe, 
in  the  introductory  part  of  his  lecture,  emphasised 
the  absolute  need  in  the  present  day  of  combining 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  of  uniting  sound 
theory  to  sensible  practice.  The  theoretical  faddist 
and  the  rule  - of  - thumb  man  were  equally  un- 
fitted for  problems  now  confronting  us.  The 
continual  development  of  great  cities  called  upon 
the  plumber  for  the  highest  exercise  of  his  resource. 
Even  the  great  water  carriage  sewage  system  which 
the  trade  had  carried  to  such  perfection  was  capable 
of  much  improvement.  Again,  plumbers  were 
becoming  more  and  more  concerned  in  the 
efficient  distribution  of  hot  water  amongst  the 
citizens.  In  the  cold  winter  months  of  our  climate 
a free  distribution  of  cheap  hot  water  was  really 
a hygienic  consideration.  He  would  be  a public 
benefactor  who  discovered  a simple  and  efficient 
remedy  for  the  hot-water  starvation  prevalent 
amongst  the  poorer  classes.  This  involved  a 
complete  grasp  of  the  principles  of  hot  water  cir- 
culation, pressure  reduction,  friction  in  pipes,  and 
heat  absorption.  In  the  new  field  of  applied  hydro- 


dynamics the  plumber  might  also  find  an  important 
place.  In  our  large  cities  hydraulic  power  was  now 
being  distributed,  and  recently  there  had  been  in- 
augurated in  Glasgow  municipal  hydraulic  works, 
from  which  such  power  would  be  dispensed  through 
the  principal  streets  at  a pressure  of  1,100  lb.  per 
square  inch.  With  this  high  pressure  small  rotative 
motors  would  come  into  the  market  such  as  impulse 
turbines  to  drive  light  machinery.  It  would  also 
afford  the  means  of  generating  the  electric  current. 
Mr.  Fyfe  then  discussed  the  equipment  necessary  to 
fit  plumbers  for  the  duties  of  sanitary  inspectors, 
including  the  power  of  writing  intelligent  reports, 
skill  in  drawing,  and  the  study  of  such  subjects  as 
ventilation,  heating,  the  elements  of  chemistry,  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  sanitary  law.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lecture,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Fyfe  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Munro,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Fulton. 

Annual  Dinner  of  Western  Plumbers. — 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plumbers  (Devon  and  Cornwall  district)  was  held  at 
Plymouth  on  the  12th  inst.  In  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  Mayor  (Mr.  W.  Law),  the  Mayor  of 
Devonport  (Mr.  J.  B.  James)  presided.  The  loyal 
toasts  having  been  honoured,  the  Chairman,  in 
giving  “Success  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plumbers  and  the  District  Council,’’  said  the  Guild 
was  of  comparatively  recent  date  locally.  They 
were  rather  late  in  following  the  example  of  their 
forefathers,  who  were  quite  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  combination.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years 
there  had  been  a distinct  advance  in  sanitary  science 
and  plumbing.  He  attributed  that  advance  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  institution  of  technical  schools, 
and  looked  forward  to  those  schools  as  of  the  very 
greatest  and  most  vital  advantage  to  the  rising 
generation.  Those  who  had  studied  in  them  were 
brought  en  rapport  with  other  and  newer  ideas. 
Mr.  S.  Wright  (Devonport),  in  responding,  said 
that  in  1884  a combination  was  formed  in  London 
and  the  provinces,  and  in  1886  the  Plumbers'  Com- 
pany was  formed.  Their  object  was  the  elevation  by 
education  and  training  of  the  craft,  and  they  awarded 
to  capable  workmen  a diploma.  All  plumbers  could 
become  registered  if  they  were  competent  workmen, 
and  he  hoped  large  increases  would  take  place  in 
their  membership.  Large  numbers  of  plumbers  did  not 
join  because  they  thought  that  the  Council  was  com- 
posed of  a clique.  That  could  not  be,  because  it  is  com- 
posed of  twenty  craftsmen,  twenty  masters, and  twenty 
representatives  of  the  public,  chiefly  public  officials. 
Mr.  S.  Hawken  having  given  “ The  Secretary, " Mr. 
W.  J.  Addiscott,  in  reply,  said  a list  of  registered 
plumbers  was  posted  in  every  public  office  in  the 
two  counties.  During  the  year  eighteen  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  and  only  seven 
passed.  With  reference  to  the  Registration  Bill 
which  would  shortly  come  before  Parliament,  there 
was  some  misunderstanding  abroad.  There  was  no 
desire  to  interfere  with  free  action.  They  simply 
desired  to  ensure  that  no  one  should  wrongly  describe 
himself  as  registered  or  certified  without  being  really 
so  qualified.  They  did  not  wish  to  make  a close 
corporation  or  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  any 
man,  whether  workman  r>r  master.  In  conclusion 
he  gave  “ The  Visitors."  Mr.  Harrison,  M.P., 
replied. 

City  Commissioners  of  Sewers. — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers,  held  on 
Tuesday  last,  at  the  Guildhall,  a motion  was  made 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  which  led  to  the  reopening  of 
the  question  of  the  provision  of  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses for  the  City.  Mr.  Morton  moved  “That  the 
Remembrancer  and  Solicitor  be  instructed  forthwith 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  Parliamentary 
powers  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  provide  Baths 
and  Washhouses  within  the  City."  Mr.  John  Lobb 
seconded  the  motion.  The  lack  of  accommodation 
in  the  City  was  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  swim- 
ming-bath in  St.  Bride's  Parish,  which  could  only 
accommodate  60  out  of  400,  who  were  often  found 
applying.  The  minimum  cost  was  estimated  by  the 
opponents  of  the  motion  at  150,000/.,  without  count- 
ing a heavy  annual  loss  that  would  have  to  be  met. 
Mr.  Bridgman,  F.  R.I.B.A.,  stated  that,  in  his  parish 
(St.  Pancras)  they  had  two  swimming-baths,  one 
of  which  did  not  pay,  but  the  other  paid  very  well. 
It  was  almost  incredible  that  in  such  a city  as 
London  they  had  no  bath.  Mr.  C.  V.  Hunter, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  as  a member  of  a swimming  associa- 
tion, pointed  out  that  that  Association  had  prepared 
a scheme  which  would  make  such  an  establishment 
in  the  City  of  London  a paying  concern.  After  a 
long  discussion  and  several  divisions  the  motion 
was  defeated,  the  “previous  question,”  moved  by 
Mr.  G.  Shaw  against  it,  being  carried  by  a consider- 
able majority. On  the  recommendation  of  the 

Finance  and  Improvement  Committee,  the  plans  for 
widening  Great  St.  Helens  to  12  ft.,  raising  the  head- 
way of  the  arch  bv  21  in.,  and  rebuilding  No.  36, 
Bishcpsgate-street  Within,  were  adopted. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Streets  Committee  upon  a 
petition  made  at  the  last  meeting  for  the  removal  of 
the  struts  at  No.  28,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  it 
was  resolved  to  send  peremptory  orders  to  the 
District  Surveyor  to  have  the  struts  removed  within 
forty-eight  hours. 

Landlords’  Liability  for  Accidents. — The 
case  recently  decided  at  the  City  of  London  Court 
should  serve  as  a useful  warning  to  landlords  and 
others  interested  in  house  property.  These  are  the 
I facts.  The  plaintiff  was  calling  on  a friend  when 


one  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  front  door  collapsed, 
precipitating  her  into  the  area,  a fall  of  7 ft.  6 in., 
which  inflicted  injuries  of  a more  or  less  serious 
character.  The  defendants,  who  were  the  landlords 
of  the  house  in  question,  repudiated  all  liability  for 
the  accident,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
bound  by  their  agreement  with  the  tenant  to  repair 
the  premises.  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr,  however, 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  assessing  the  damages  at 
64/.  7s.  6d.  ; and  reminded  the  defendants  that  the 
verdict  was  one  of  considerable  importance  to  them, 
seeing  that  other  houses  belonging  to  them  in  the 
same  street  were  reported  to  be  in  need  of  repairs. 
Apart  from  all  legal  technicalities,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr’s  decision 
was  based  upon  a common-sense  view  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  somebody 
must  be  made  responsible  for  mishaps  of  this  kind, 
which  are  invariably  the  direct  result  of  deliberate 
and  systematic  negligence.  If  tenants  by  their 
agreements  bind  themselves  to  keep  premises  in  a 
proper  state  of  repair,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  land- 
lords, not  only  for  their  own  protection,  but  also  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  to  insist  that  tenants- 
shall  fulfil  their  obligations  in  this  respect. 

The  Architectural  Association  at  Wick- 
ham Hall. — Messrs.  Geo.  Candler  & Sons  send 
us  a very  nicely  got-up  souvenir  of  the  visit  of  the 
Architectural  Association  to  this  house  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  consisting  of  a series  of  photographs  of 
the  house,  and  also  a portrait-group  of  the  numerous 
members  of  the  Association  present  on  the  occasion. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers.  — The  following  gentlemen,  having 
satisfied  the  examiners  at  the  examination  held  at 
Manchester,  October  4 and  5,  the  Council  have 
granted  them  the  Association's  certificate  [—Messrs. 
J.  W.  Liversedge,  Fulham  ; G.  J.  ] enkin,  Llan- 
dudno ; B.  Horne,  Stourbridge;  H.  W.  Corrie, 
Birkenhead  ; A.  Boyd,  Belfast  ; and  S.  F.  L.  Fox, 
Batley. 

Technical  Lectures.— We  would  draw  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  announcement  by  the 
Carpenters'  Company  of  their  annual  course  of  free 
lectures  on  building  and  sanitary  construction.  The 
well-known  names  of  the  lecturers  are  a sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  quality  of  instruction  which  will 
be  given.  The  dates  and  subjects  of  the  lectures 
will  be  successively  announced  in  our  “ Meetings  " 
list. 

The  Architectural  Pottery,  Hamworthy. 
— The  works  originally  belonging  to  this  company, 
which  was  started  in  1854  by  the  late  Mr.  Sanders, 
and  after  his  death  disposed  of  to  the  company, 
appear  to  have  been  lying  idle  for  some  years,  the 
company  having  failed  to  make  it  a success,  and  the 
works  were  closed  four  or  five  years  ago.  The 
whole  concern  has  now  been  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Carter  & Co.,  who  have  for  twenty  years  carried  on 
a trade  in  pottery  and  encaustic  tiles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  intend  to  remove  their  Art- 
pottery  branch  from  their  works  at  the  West  Quay- 
road  to  Hamworthy.  It  will  no  doubt  be  a 
satisfaction  and  a benefit  to  the  neighbourhood  that 
new  life  should  thus  be  put  into  an  old  undertaking, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Messrs.  Carter  & Co. 
may  be  successful  in  their  enterprise. 

Proposed  Builders’  Clerks’  Institution.— 
We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  proposed  meeting 
at  Cannon-street  Hotel  for  this  Saturday,  to  con- 
sider this  question  (as  announced  in  a letter  signed 
Henry  Starkey,  in  our  last  issue,  page  280),  is  post- 
poned, as  satisfactory  arrangements  cannot  be 
made  for  that  date.  Moreover,  Mr.  Starkey  now 
requests  that  all  who  wish  to  join  in  the  movement 
would  write,  not  to  him  as  requested  in  his  letter 
last  week,  but  to  Mr.  Bowditch,  94,  Dalburg-road, 
Brixton,  who  will  give  every  information.  While 
we  are  glad  to  assist  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
by  publishing  this  information,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  remark  that  all  this  is  not  very  business-like, 
and  that  those  concerned  in  the  matter  would  have 
done  better  to  systematise  their  arrangements  more 
completely  before  making  any  public  announcement.. 


LEGAL. 

BRUIN  v.  WELLESLEY. 

At  the  Leicester  County  Court  on  Tuesday  last 
week,  before  His  Honour  Judge  Wightman 
Wood,  the  case  of  Bruin  v.  Wellesley  was  tried. 
The  plaintiff  was  Hardy  Bruin,  of  Leicester, 
horticultural  builder,  trading  as  Hardy  Bruin 
& Co.,  and  the  defendant  was  Francis  Wellesley, 
of  the  Honey  Pots,  Westfield,  Woking,  the 
claim  being  ^31  18s.,  balance  of  account  for  green- 
house, glass,  and  carriage  of  empty  crates  and 
kegs. — The  defendant,  who  paid  into  Court  £6  18s. 
on  account  of  plaintiff's  claim,  together  with 
£3  2s.  6d.  for  costs,  also  lodged  a counter-claim 
for  ^25  as  damages  for  breach  of  contract  by  the 
plaintiff  to  erect  a greenhouse  at  the  defendant’s 
residence  at  Woking,  and  also  for  erecting  the 
same  in  a negligent  manner  and  with  improper 
materials. — Mr.  W.  Simpson  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Garrett  (instructed  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Bevir,  London)  appeared  for  the  defendant. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  plaintiffs  case  was 
given  by  John  Herbert  Goodacre,  head-gardener  at 
the  Earl  of  Harrington’s  Derbyshire  seat,  who  said 
he  had  examined  the  greenhouse,  and  found  that 
the  only  place  where  the  roof  leaked  was  a small 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Designs 
to  be 

delivered. 


•School  Llangollen  County8oh. 

* Plans  for  Sewaga  Wantage  U.d!6‘.  Two  at  25  Guineas  . . ..  Nov.  16 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


•Brick  Channelling  and  Granite  Kerbing.  Southend-on-Sea  Corp. 
Offices  an  1 Sheds,  Palmerston-road,  Aber-  Northern  Co-op.  Co 

deen Lim...  . 

Pipe  Sewer,*,  Ac.  Bishop  Hill-road Hands  worth  U.D.C.  . . 

Sewer,  St.  Heleo  s-street Hoylaud  Nether  I'.D.C 

Rebuilding  Business  Premises.  Peter's 

Hill,  Belfast P.iK.  M'GIade  .. 

Rebuilding  Trelissick  Areh  ...... Truro  Rural  High. 

I Committee  .. 

Flint  Road  Metal.  4c ...  Hailshaui(8usaex)R.D.C 

Houses,  Petterill-street.  Carlisle  

Additions,  sc  to  8tation,  Truro G.  W R Co 

•New  Houts,  Ryiie Admiralty  

Hotol,  .Sea  field  House,  Alumouth,  North- 
umberland   _ T.  Biliks 

Two  Cottages.  A nnitsford  N.  E.  R.  Co 

Additions  to  School,  Wincobank  .......  Ecclesfield  School  Bd. 

Street  Works.  Llwynpla,  Glam Messrs.  De  Winton  . . 

Additions,  &c.  to  8t.  Mary's  National 

8cbools.  Monmouth  

Rebuilding  59,  North  Parade,  Aberyatwith  R.  Griffiths  

Granite  Road  Metal Baruet  U.D.C 

■•Extension  of  Fitting  Shop,  Holbeck  M.  K.  Co. 

Theatre  and  Hotel,  Gateshead Weldon.  Watts  & Co. 

School  and  Walla.  Pool,  Cornwall  . . . Illogun  School  Board 

Schools  (Keenan  Memorial),  Brain  ley, 

Leeds  

Street  Works,  near  Burnley Brierfield  U.D.C 

Additions  to  Upper  School,  Rhymney, 

Wales  Bedwellty  Sch.  Bd. 

Waterworks Merthvr  Tydfil  U.D.C. 

School.  Bynea Llanelly  Sch.  Bd 

Re-building  Farmhouse.  Brockholea,  Booth  Town  Charity 

Mixendcn,  near  Halifax  Trust  

Asylum  Buildings,  Cotford,  Wells, 


H.  Harlock  

A.  Mavor  ....  ....... 

W.  Farrington 

R.  G.  Watt  

T.  Clark 

w.  Wallwork 

G.  Armstrong  


do. 


M.  T.  Wilson  ( 

W.  Bell  

G.  A Wilson  ...... 

Griffiths  4 Jones  .... 

G.  F,.  Halliday 

J . A.  J ones  ( 

Official  

do.  ] 

W.  Hope  

S.  Hill ] 

Kay  4 Twist 

Official  

James  4 Mrrgan I : 

G.  F.  Deacon  

J.  B.  Morgan  1 

Jackson  4 Fox 

Giles,  Gough, 4 Trollope 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Tenders 
ielivered  t 


House.  Tullich,  Ballater,  N.B 

•Works  at  Cemetery 

•Well  Sinking  

W<  rkhouse  Wards  

Infirmary  Wards.  Fel'  lane  ..  .. 

Extension  of  School.  Trerobatt,  Ynysybwl 
" > and  Stabttug.  Mar  Lodge,  Braemar. 


Acton  District  Council 

Helper  U.D.C 

Lutterworth  Union  .. 
Keighley  Unlou 


N.B. 


d-Paving.  High-street  

•Broken  Granite 

•Erection  of  Houses.  4c.  Tynemouth 

Guernsey  Granite  Spalls  I 

Pas  ing  Works,  l.incoln  slreet,  4c.  ..  . | 

•Broken  Granite  1 

Street  Improvements.  Bond-street.  South- 
ampton   I 

•Underground  Conveniences '■ 

•Sewer  Work  

Pipe  Sewer  (2  240  ft.  1 j 

Pipe  Sewers  t6.450  yds  ) | 


Chatham  C-rp 

Bethnal  Oreeu  Veatr 

Admiralty 

Hartford  Union 
Kingathorpe  U.D.C’.  . 
Guildford  Corp 


Coin,  of  Sewers  

Konslugtou  Vestry  .. 
Croydou  R D.C. 
Oxeiitboipe  (Yorks) 


Matthews  4 Slacken: 
D.  J.  Ebbetts  ..  .. 

Official  .... 

do. 

Jurtson  4 Moore  ... 
A.  O.  Evans 

A.  M.  Mackenzie  ... 

C.  Day 

F.  W.  Barratt 

Official  

do. 

J.  logman  . . _ 

F.  T.  Alaltby  

G.  Bennett  .. 


ffleial 


•School.  Portmodoc  .... 


Thirty  Houses,  8tar!ieck.  Harro; 
•Erection  of  Housi 
Six  Bazaar  Stall 

shaw,  Lanes.  

• Honne.  Station  Parade,  Harrngite 
P.M.  Chapel,  Rope-walk, 


U.DC 
The  Local  Governing 
Body  

J.  All  port 


Passage, 


Rev.  A.  C.  Bulkeley 


Additions 


Park. 


R.  51.  Chart  

Barber,  Hopkiuson  4 
Co 

W.  H.  Dash  woe  d Caple 

G.  Bland  

Basil  Slade  ..  ....... 

H.  E.  4 A.  Bown  .... 

T.  W.  Cotman  

J.  Eaton  & Sous 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 


•Clerk  of  the  Works  . . . 

•Street  Inspector  

•Clerk  of  Works  

•Chief  Electiical  Engine 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Willesden  Sell.  Bd.  . 
’Clerkeuwell  Vestry  . 

Enfield  Sch  Bd 

Ealing  U.D.C 


31.  3s.  per  week 
■21.  weekly 

I 3s.  weekly  . 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  tj-  xviii.  ' Public  Appointments,  p.  xvi. 


crevice  at  one  corner.  He  could  not  detect  any 
draughts,  and  he  considered  the  greenhouse  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition. 

The  defendant,  in  his  evidence,  said  that,  owing 
to  the  ventilators  not  fitting,  the  plants  were  injured 
by  the  draught.  The  woodwork  in  the  sides  of  the 
house  cracked,  and  the  roof  was  defective,  allowing 
the  rain  to  drip  through  in  at  least  a dozen  places. 
With  the  exception  of  the  heating  apparatus,  he 
considered  the  greenhouse  was  useless. 

Mr.  Clamp,  architect,  said  he  had  examined  the 
house,  and  lie  did  not  consider  it  properly  built. 
The  wood  was  not  properly  seasoned,  and  Mas  not 
so  good  in  quality  as  it  should  have  been.  It  was 
puttied,  and  the  glass  was  not  of  the  proper  size. 
The  paint  was  also  very  unsatisfactory,  and  he  did 
not  consider  the  house  was  at  present  serviceable. 

Mr.  Garrett  contended  that  the  greenhouse  was 
jerry-built,  and  almost  useless. 

His  Honour  held  that  there  had  been  no  breach  of ' 
contract  when  reasonable  allowance  was  made  for 
the  puffing  that  a dealer  was  allowed  to  indulge  in 
when  advertising  his  wares.  Judgment  for  plaintiff, 
with  costs  on  the  claim,  and  the  counter-claim  was 
disallowed. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  25. 

Architectural  Association.  — Annual  Conversazione, 
King’s  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  A.  Hill  on  “ Diseases  of  Animals  in  Relation  to  Meat- 
supply  : Characteristics  of  Vegetables,  Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for 
Food.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  26. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Inspection  of  Richmond  Main  Sewerage,  Mortlake. 

London  and  Provincial  Builders'  Foremen's  Associa- 
tion.— Quarterly  Meeting,  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon- 
road,  E.C.  730  p.m. 

Proposed  Plymouth  Branch  of  Devon  and  Exeter 
Architectural  Society. — Special  Meeting  at  Plymouth 
Athemeum.  11.30  a.m. 

London  County  Council,  Technical  Education  Board. — 
(The  Study  of  Architecture).— Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby  will 
give  two  lectures  at  the  Central  Art  Department  of  the 
Board,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  on  Saturday, 
October  26,  and  Saturday,  November  2,  at  3.30  p.m.,  on 
“Modern  Building  Design."  The  lectures  will  be; 
addressed  specially  to  architects  and  architects’  pupils.  1 
Admission  free. 

Tuesday,  October  29. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  E.  C.  Seaton  on  “ Infectious  Diseases  and  Methods  of 
Disinfection.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  I’ictoria  Hall  (Waterloo  Bridge-road). — Mr. 
H.  B.  Wheatley  on  “ How  London  Grew.”  8.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  30. 

Carpenters’  Hall,  London  W all. — Lectures  on  Building 


and  Sanitary  Construction  : I.  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith 
on  “Timber,  Site,  and  Foundations."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Inspection  and  Demonstration  of  Disinfecting  Apparatus 
and  Model  Steam  Laundry,  St.  John's  Wharf,  Fulham. 

Friday,  November  i. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotel). — Presidential  Address  by  Mr.  Archibald  Denny, 
of  Dumbarton. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sam' tarn  Officers).— 
Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper  on  “Principles  of  Calculating  Areas, 
Cubic  Space,  &c. : Interpretation  of  Plans  and  Sections  to 
Scale.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  2. 

London  County  Council , Technical  Education  Board. — 
(The  Study  of  Architecture).  — Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby’s 
second  lecture  on  “ Modern  Building  Design,”  at  the 
Central  Art  Department  of  the  Board,  Bolt-court,  Fleet- 
street.  3.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Inspection  of  Express  Dairy  Company's  Farm,  College 
Farm,  Finchley.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

17,233.  — Water-closets  : /.  Spear.  —This  patent  j 
relates  to  a device  for  regulating  the  pressure,  and  pre- 
venting the  inrush  of  water  to  closet-cisterns  which  usually  j 
produces  an  unpleasant  noise  after  Hushing.  To  effect  the  I 
improvement  a metal  vessel  divided  into  three  compart-  ■ 
ments  is  interposed  between  the  supply  pipe  and  lank.  : 
The  first  division  is  fixed  some  two  inches  from  the  inlet- 
water  pipe  and  bored  with  a small  hole  through  which  the  | 
water  rushes  to  th«  other  divisions,  which  are  perforated  j 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  pressure,  and  thus  regulate  ' 
the  flow  to  the  cistern. 

17,486.  - Preserving  Wood:  J.  Matthews. — A com- I 
position  for  preserving  wood,  which  consists  of  a mixture  I 
in  various  proportions  of  coal-tar,  resin,  pine-tar,  camphor- 
urn,  sulphur,  tallow,  carbolic  acid,  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
orax,  oil  rhodium,  bichloride  of  mercury,  cobalt,  ground 
poke-root  bark,  ether  and  mineral  dust  made  in  the  form 
of  a paint  or  paste. 

i8.793-— Windows  : II.  Kerr. — The  sash-frames,  accord- 
ing to  this  invention,  are  arranged  to  swivel  inwards  on 
hinges  provided  at  their  lower  ends,  and  slide  up  or  down 
on  bars  which  run  in  grooves  made  in  the  fixed  frame.  A 
fastening  device  is  provided  for  securing  the  sliding  sash- 
frames  to  the  bars,  and  other  modifications  are  mentioned, 
including  a ventilating  chamber  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
window. 

21,275. — Sewers  : T.  I ercce. — Dispensing  with  bricks 
for  sewers  and  constructing  such  sewers  in  sections,  each 
section  being  built  up  from  segmental  lengths  of  glazed 
stoneware,  the  meeting  edges  of  which  are  so  shaped  as 
to  fit  into  one  another,  and  with  the  aid  of  cement,  form 
fluid-tight  joints. 

21.543. — Water-closets  : E.  Lefevre. — Relates  to  the 
employment  of  an  automatic  regulator-valve,  which  enables 
the  basin  of  the  closet  to  be  supplied  with  water  direct  from 


the  water-pipe  of  the  town,  so  that  the  pressure  in  this  pipefl 
may  be  utilised.  Two  clock-valves,  or  discs,  on  the  san>ei| 
rod  and  bearing  alternately  in  a contrary  direction  agairjsts 
a single  seat,  are  arranged  in  a cylinder  having  an  inlet  andn 
an  outlet-pipe  for  the  flushing-water.  One  of  the  clock-1 
valves  acts  as  a piston,  and  has  a chamber  above  it,  intoll 
which  air  is  introduced  by  means  of  a cock.  The  appara-s 
tus  is  conveniently  fixed  between  the  supply-pipe  and  basin,]' 
and  is  actuated  by  the  pressure  on  the  closet-seat  when  in  il 

21,943.—: Roofing  Tiles  : G.  Krebs.— Deals  with  tilese 
and  methods  of  manufacturing  same.  The  tiles  arer 
formed  of  cement,  and  have  overlapping  ledges,  provided m 
with  projections  and  depressions,  so  that,  when  they  arer 
placed  in  position,  a mortice-joint  is  formed.  A strip  ofc 
metal  or  felt  i?  also  employed  for  closing  the  joints  ti 
between  the  flattened  corners.  A suitable  press  fori 
moulding  the  tiles  is  claimed. 

21,971. — Fireplaces  : E.  Shorland. — The  grate  surface:, 
I of  stoves  and  fireplaces  is  formed  of  a convex  or  arched:! 
shape  across  and  inclined  from  the  back  towards  the  front,  r 
Air-inlets  at  the  sides  and  back  are  of  a tapering  form,  andii 
j fitted  with  converging  plates  for  heating  the  air-currents,  i 
| An  improved  flue  of  an  oval  shape  in  cross-section  is  also-! 
! provided,  and  furnished  with  foot-plate  and  successive, 
manhole-doors,  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  foot-plate  cool.  J 

10,862. — Floors,  &c. : T.  Jarrett. — This  improved: 
j method  of  construction  may  be  applied  to  floors,  ceilings, - 
and  walls.  It  provides  undercut  surfaces  for  the  securer 
fixing  of  tiles  or  plaster.  Ordinary  joists  are  used  for: 
| supporting  cement  slabs  formed  with  undercut  surfaces,  s 
j and  with  their  ends  moulded  to  the  outline  of  the  flanges: 
of  the  joists.  The  slabs  are  then  levelled,  and  secured 3 
ready  to  receive  tiles  and  the  like. 

13,452. — Bricks  : /.  Wagstaff. — The  bricks,  or  building  1 
blocks,  are  provided,  some  with  dovetail  projections,  and: 
others  with  corresponding  recesses  for  receiving  same,  c 
There  are  also  projecting  studs,  and  holes  for  receiving] 
such,  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  respectively  of  each 
brick. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

October  7.-18,728,  W.  Johnson,  Thumb-latch  Door- 
Handle. — 18,732,  A.  Malcolm,  Kitchen  Boiler  Safety  Test 
Cock. — 18,751,  L.  Rundle,  Flooring  of  Stables. 

October  8.-18,809,  J-  Love,  Melting  or  Heating  of 
Glue,  &c.—  18,828,  J.  Duncan,  Combined  Try  and  Bevel- 
Squares.— 18,842,  F.  Golby,  Fireproof  Rafters  and  Lathing] 
for  Buildings.— 18,847,  H.  Cheffins,  Grinding  and  Mixing 
Materials  for  the  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement.— 
18,861,  G.  Clatworthy,  Lead  and  Composition  Pipes. 

October  9. — 18,893,  A.  Mountain,  Join's  for  Socketed  e 
Earthenware  and  other  Sanitary  Pipes,  &c. — 18,936,  A.  . 
Boulton,  Mortars  or  Cement. — 18,949,  J.  Mills,  Junior 
Clamps  or  Holders  for  Lines. — 18,960,  P.  Rohne,  Clamps  1 
for  Lines. 

October  10. — 18,967,  F.  Brook,  Pipes  for  Sewage,  &c. ; 
— 18,969,  W.  Macilwraith,  Self-acting  Band-Saw  Guide.— 
18,979,  H.  Roberts,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 19,064,  A.  Hague,  i 
Sliding  Door  Hangers. 

October  11.-19,101,  A.  Gosling,  Artificial  Stone.—  . 
19,106,  A.  Morrison,  Weather  Bars  or  Draught  Excluders: 
for  Doors. — 19,114,  W.  John,  Pug  Mills. — 19,126,  C.  1 
Guckock,  Bricks. 

October  12. — 19,159,  D.  McCulloch,  Supplying  Baths,  1 
&c. — 19,167,  W.  Edgar,  Windows. — 19,172,  P.  Willis,  Fire  i 
Grates. — 19,175,  B.  Fox,  Window  Fasteners,  &c. — 19,198,  < 
J.  Long,  Seats  of  Water-closets. 
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PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

J4-479.  L Clement,  Non-slipping  Kentish  Ragstone  and 
iitumen  Road-paving  and  Flooring. — 14,538,  F.  Borland 
nd  R.  Gould,  Pot  or  Cowl  and  Down-draught  Preventer 
nd  Ventilator,  &c. — 15.333.  C.  Bush,  Roofing  Tiles.— 
5.44°.  G.  Wright,  Scaffolds,  &c. — 16,802,  W.  Coke, 
toneware,  Earthenware,  &c.  — 17,172,  F.  Stephens, 
Window-sash  Fasteners.  — 17,173,  A.  Shaw,  Lavatory 
iasins. — 17,755,  H.  Woodford,  Plane-irons  and  other 
idge  Tools. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  /or  Two  Months.) 

I9.553.  H.  Harvey  and  J.  Unwin,  Sa=h-fasteners  and 
afety-catches.  — 10,856,  E.  Youell,  Wood  Moulding 
lachine. — 12,243,  L.  Klippert  and  the  Union  Fabrik 
hemischer  Producte,  Drying  Kilns. 


OME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  i.— By  IV.  A T.  Lewenden  Son  (at  Hull) : 
Westfield  Farm.”  Swanland,  Yorks.,  199.^3.,  f..  6,500/. 
October  4.— By  Walton  &>  Lee  (at  Carlisle)  : Tarn 
.odge  and  Farm,  Castle  Carrock,  Cumberland,  and  an 
nclosure  of  land,  304  a.  1 r.  15  p.,  f.  (including  timber), 
,500/.  ; two  enclosures  of  land,  28  a.  3 r.  33  p , f.,  840/.  ; 

; Castle  Carrock  Farm,”  41  a.  o r.  2 p.,  f.  (including 
imber),  1,510/.;  an  enclosure  of  land,  21  a.  1 r.  28  p., 

. 3 ol- 

October  7. —By  Watson  Son  (at  Darlington)  : 
' Dairy  Farm,"  Middleton  St.  George,  Durham,  and  four 
r.closures  of  land,  iota.  1 r.  9 p.,  f.,  3,612/.;  “Low 
liddleton  Hall  ” and  Farm,  144  a.  o r.  17  p.,  f.,  5,600/.  ; 
High  Scrogg's  Farm,’  49  a.  3 r.  22  p.,  f.,  1,210/. 
October  8.  —By  Vinten  Sr3  Son  (at  Ramsgate)  : “ Alva 
riidge,  Westwood,  Broadstairs,  and  14  a.  3 r.  25  p.,  f., 
,500/.  ; a freehold  house  and  an  enclosure  of  land,  Rum- 
eld's  Gap,  8f  a.,  960/. — By  IV.  H.  cr1  /.  A.  Radon  (at 
heffield)  . a freehold  residence,  Fulwood,  Sheffield, 
rorks.,  2,950/. 

October  9.  — By  Henry  Manley  (at  Wrenbury)  : 
'wo  freehold  houses,  Aston,  Cheshire,  cottages  and  en- 
losure  of  land,  33  a.  1 r.  20  p.,  2,500/.  ; two  houses  and 
ottages,  9 a.  3 r.  23  p.,  f.,  1. 1 15/. ; houses,  cottages,  shop, 
nd  enclosures  of  land,  Newhall,  Cheshire,  30  a.  2 r.  31  p , 
, 3,485/.;  house,  smithy,  and  enclosures,  Newhall  Mill, 
a.  1 r.  37  p.,  f.,  670/. ; 3 enclosures  of  land,  Wrenbury, 
Cheshire,  and  2 co  tages,  21a.  1 r.  23  p.,  f.,  1,420/. — By 
'tiller.  Moon , Fuller  [ at  Epsom)  : The  Worccster-pk. 
‘otteries,  Cheam.  Surrey,  and  3 acres,  including  the  good- 
•ill,  f.,  900/. 

October  to — By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  Clark , <5r>  Co.  (at 
Worthing)  : Hill  Barn,  Durrington,  Sussex,  and  enclosures 
f land,  62a.  or.  14  p.,  f.  and  c.,  1,050/.  : a freehold  house 
nd  enclosures  of  land,  50  acres,  1,900/. — By  R.  IV.  Fuller, 
'loon,  6r>  Fuller  (at  Croydon):  5,  St.  Andrews-rd., 
Iroydon,  f.,  r.  20/.  i£.s.,  410/.  ; 56.  58,  and  60,  Addington- 
d.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g r.  8/.  2s..  405/.  ; 5 to  12,  Anchor-pl  , f., 
50/.;  26,  West-st.,  f.,  r.  31/.  4s.,  410/.  ; 45  to  49,  West-st., 
, 900/.  ; f.g.r.  of  21/.,  West-st.,  re\ersion  in  57  yrs.,  555/.  ; 
, Parker-rd.,  f.,  r.  26/.,  385/.  ; 51014,  Hill-st  , f.,  580/. : 
, 3,  and  5,  Hill-pl.,  f.,  250/.  ; 1 and  2,  Running  Horse 
till,  f-,  295/. ; 88  to  94  (even),  South  End,  f.,  r.  83/.  3s., 
>335^-  ; f -g-r.  of  61.,  Cliff-rd.,  reversion  in  964  yrs.,  170/.  ; 
9 and  21,  Selsdcn-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  755/.  ; a profit 
sntal  of  49/.,  10s. , Selsdon-rd.,  u t.  65 yrs.,  1,020/.  ; f.g.r. 
f 10/.,  Godstone-rd.,  Purley,  reversion  in  74  yrs.,  275 /.  ; 
to  29,  Bartlett's  Cottages,  f , 5,360/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
round-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
nproved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent . r.  for  rent ; 
for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  i.  lor  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
stimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
nnum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
juare ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
i.  for  yard,  *:c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
reonheart,  B.G. 

ton  8)0/0 
eak,  E.  I.  . . load  10/0/0 
jquola.U.S.  ft.cu  1 h 
sh,  Canada  load 

ir,  Dantsic,  &c. 

ak,  do 

Canada  . . . 
no,  Canada 

Do.  Yellow  ...  

ath,  Dantsic,  lath  4/10/0 
St.  Petersburg. . 5/0/0 

'ainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 2/15/0 

dessa,  crown 2/15/0 


ift 
g : 

6/5/0  ; 


2/7/2)  o/o/o 
5/12/6  5/15/0 


7/0/0 

7/0/0 

7/0/0 


Finland 
2nd  St  xst  std  100 
Do.  4th  St  3rd  .. 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  . . . 9/to/o 
Do.  2nd  yellow  7/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0 

Swedish 7/0/0 


75  0 
21/0/0 
0 

8/0/0 

9/0/0 


White  Sea 

Canada,  Pine  1st 

Do.  do.  and 

Do.  do.  3rd.  &c. 

Do.  Spruce,  1st.. 

Do.  do.  3rd  and 

and  6/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6 '0/0 
ittens,  all  kinds  5 '0/0 
00  ring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

Do.  and 

Other  qualities — 
idai,  Cuba  . . ft. 
Honduras,  Ac. 


0/9/6 

0/6/6 

0/4/6 

I 


at.  Domingo, 

Mexican  <Fo.  do. 
robasco  do.  xlo, 
Honduras  do. 

IX,  Turkey  ti. _ 

ise.  Rio 7/0/0 

3ahla 6 '0/0 

tin,  St.  Do- 


1 

4/0/0 


8/10/0 

8/0/0 

8/0/0 

ia/0/0 

9/0/0 

9/«o/o 

15/10/0 

14/0/0 

24/0/0 

17/0/0 

10/0/0 

10/10/0 


/si 

15/0/0 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  o/t/5 

Walnut,  Italian..—  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  in  Scot- 

Bar,  Weish,  in 

London  

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  49/c/o  49/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  50,0/0  50,10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  56/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili  bars 45/‘°/o  45.,'5''1 

YELLOWM'TALlfco/0/4  9-16  0/0/4J 
LEAD-Pig, 

Spanish  ....ton  n/6’3  11/7/6 
English  com. 

brands  xi/xo/o  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  pet  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards 

Pipe  

ZINC  — English 

sheet  ton  18/5018/10/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 18/15/0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits 65  7/6  65/176 

Australian — 66/7/666/17/6 

English  Ingots.  63'tc/o  69/0/0 

Banca 66/0/0  66/5/0 

Billiton  ........  65/0/065/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/5/0  ao/ts'o 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  35/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  .....  2215/0  o c/o 
Palm,  Lagos  ....  23/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 236/0  23 '5/0 

Do.  brown  — ai/10/0  21/15/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/0/0  17/10/0 

Oleine 19/xo/o  20/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/6/0  8/0/0 

Do.  black 4/9/0  6/6/ J 

TAR — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19  ’6  0/0/0 

Archangel......  u/15  0 0 0/0 


12/5/0 


0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a. m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender.] 


ABERTILLERY— For  the  ere 
Abertillery.  for  Messrs.  Webb.  Abel 
architects.  Newport,  Mon.  : — 

N.  Baglcy £4.355  '3 


Mes 


J.  C.  Richards.. 

Chas.  Edwards  ....  4,100  o 1 
Hacherley  & Carr  ..  3 887  0 1 

J.  D.  Williams 3 830  0 1 

* “ TOS"'— ' 3.760  o 1 


’.  Williams 


D.C.  Jones  A Co  ..£3.586  1 

I-  Jenk.ns 3.525 

C.  H.  kred  3.510 

J.  Linton  ..  3.405 

D Lewis  3 44; 

Gaen  Bros 3.422  1 


ANGLESEY  (N.  Wales'. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings 
and  residence,  Llangoed,  lor  the  School  Board.  Mr.  R.  G.  Dav; 
architect.  220.  High-atreet,  Bangor  : — 

House  and  School. 

W.  Jones  £2.190  o o I D.  Owen,  Glyn. 

E.  Williams 2.148  o o Garth,  Menai 

K.  A J.  Williams  ..  2.129  0 o|  Bridge*  £1483  1 

Boundary  [Falls. 

D.  Owen £99  o o 

H.  Junes,  Penchwarel,  Llangoed* 98  16  o 

* Accepted. 


BR  ADFORD-ON- AVON.— For  the  erection  of  techni-al  school 
buildings,  for  the  Technical  Education  Committee.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Si'cock,  architect.  Octagon  Chambers.  Milsom-street,  Bath.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Allred  Amor,  Bath  : — 

Downing  & Rudman  ..£3.770  1 

W.  Webb  3.492  • 

James  Burgess 3,132 

Hayward  A:  Wooster  . . 3,099  1 

For  Boundary  [Falls,  £rc. 


Downing  5:  Rudman £447 

W.  Webb  

Erwood  Bros 

Hayward  St  Wooster... 


I Long  & Sons  .. 
chancellor 


BUILTH  (Breconshire). — For  street  improvements  in  providing 
and  laying,  curbing,  channelling,  and  " Victoria  " stone  paving,  tor 
the  Urban  Districc  Council.  Mr.  Teller  Smith,  Town  Surveyor. 
Quantities  by  surveyor  : — 

D.  Thomas  £991  8 6 I J.  M.  Jones.  Builth*.  .£801  1 7 

Thos.  Jones 828  11  9 | • Accepted. 


FILEY.— For  erection  of  two  houses  at  Filey.  Mr.  Samuel  Dyei 
architect.  Quantities  bv  Mr.  Jno.  Watson  : — 

W.  Atkinson £77610  0 I J.  Thompson  £734  o 

Thos.  Fetch 770  o o lohn  joram 7,9  6 6 

J.  Bastiman  & Sons  ..  760  o o | M H Fell 7141- 

OibertRymer 745  0 0 I JohnSawdon Bridling- 

W.  Dove  745  o o ton* 633 

Francis  PostiU 735  o o | * Accepted. 


FOLKESTONE  — For  the  erection  of  business  premises.  &c., 
for  the  Silver  Spring  Mineial  Water  Company,  Ltd.  Mr.  K.  Pope, 
architect.  72.  Sandgate-road.  Folkestone  :— 

Newman  £1.852  I Tunbridge  £17-0 

Denne 1.785  Petts  1642 

Webster J.775  I Franklin  1.153 

Hoad '.739-1  Mercer.  Folkestone*  1,41.5 

Fearon  — 1,7071  ‘Accepted. 


HAN  LEY.- For  house 
for  Mr.  W.  H.  Walton. 
Sons,  Hanley  :— 

L.  Price 

G.  Ellis 

C.  Comes 


. shop,  and  premises.  Stoke-road.  Hanley. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  gsc 

.£1.140  I P.  Godwin.  Hanley* £1.022 

. 1,095  W.  Bennett 1,123 

. 1,085  | • Accepted. 


HARROGATE — Accepted  for  paving,  digging.  Ac..  James- 
street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  S.  Stead.  Borough  Surveyor, 
Municipal  Offices.  Harrogate.  Quantities  by  Borough  Surveyor  :— 
David  Speight,  Canal  Basin,  Leeds  ...£2,252  11 


HARROGATE — Accepted  for  the  t 
tacion.  Ac.,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Sam.  Stead,  Borcut 
iuiveyor.  Municipal  Offices.  Harrogate:  — 

Building.  — William  Jackson,  Chapel  - street, 

Harrogate £433  o 

yoincry.— Claphain  Si  Taylor.  Strawberry  Dale 

Lodge,  Harrogate 194  13 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  additions,  decorations.  Ac.,  to 
No.  18,  Wimpole-streer.  W.,  lor  Mr.  Murray  Davis.  Mr.  Alexander 
Payne,  architect,  Norfolk  House,  Victoria  Embankment.  W.C.  : — 

T'  " £2,197  | S J.  Dainton  St  Sons £1  688 


D Pi 

Higgs  & Hill  

iohu  Allen  A:  Sons  .. 
’atman  & Fotberingh: 
R.  A.  Yerbury  A Sol 


. . Hall.  BeddaU,  & Co  . . 

1.925 1 Holloway  Bros 

;,8;s  I R.  S.  Buckeridge 

1,870  C.  F.  Kearley 

■e  & Co 1.738  Thomas  Gregory  & Co.* 

- 'Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  steam-heating  apparatus  at  the  Northern  Poly- 
technic Institute.  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  architect.  3.  Salter's  Hall 
Court.  EC.:  — 

Cannon  & Suns  £'.23'  I Wenhatn  A Waters  £819 

Rosser  A Russell  910  1 Clarke  & Sons  * 761 

* Accepted  by  the  Governors. 


LONDON.— For  sinking  a well  on  the  site  of  public  baths  and 
laundry,  Deptford,  for  the  Commissioners  of  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses. Mr.  Thos.  Diuwiddv.  architect.  Greenwich.  S.E  : — 

E.  Timmins  & Sons,  Ltd.  £3x89  I T.  Tilley  & Sons.  15.  Wal- 
R.  D.  BatcheLr 3,016  | brook,  E.C.  (accepted)  £2,645 


LONDON  —For  the  supply  of  4co  tons  broken  g 
Vestry  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Bermondsey.  Mr, 
Surveyor.  Bermondsey  Town  Hall.  Spa-road,  S.E.  — 
QUARRY.  s.  c 

George  Le  Maitre  ...  A'.Jerney  10 

F.nderhy  Granite  Co..  Leicestershire >5 

Wm  Griffiths  Guernsey  10 

I Mow.em  A-  Co ■ < 

W.  Muir  St  Co  * 10 

L.  Sominerfeld  ..  it 

Coopet  Bros  Blue  Scotch n 

A.  A F.  Mamielle Guernsey  it 

R.  L.  & J.  Kenning.. 

J.  L.  Lyon  & Co 


LONDON. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Warple-way  School, 
Vandsworth,  by  336  places,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect : — 

Lathey  Bros £11.026  | Treasure  &•  Son  £10,045 

Peacock  Bros 10,979  B.  E.  Nightingale 9.961 

D.  Chatteris  10.3S0  G.  E.  Wallis  & Sons 9 756 

Holloway  Bros 10,119  | J.  & M.  Patrick.  Rochester's, 6:8 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  erecting  a school  for  special  instruction  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Shiilington-street  School,  Battersea,  to  accommo- 
date 120  children,  and  for  other  work,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect:  — 

R.  A.  Yerbury  Sc  Sons £6.977  I J-  Allen  & Sons £6x92 

Holloway  Bros 6,360  W.  Downs 6.042 

D.  Chatteris 6.302  | B.  E.  Nightingale  6,o:8 

Lathey  Bros 6,29r  I G.  E.  Wallis  St  Sons 5,783 

Holliday  & Greenwood  ..  6.254  J.  Marsland,  Walworth, 

J.  & M.  Patrick 6.139  I S.E.*  5,773 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


a for 


a of  a jur 
.liildre 


e School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 


and  for  other  wc 
Bailey,  Architect : — 

Walter  Holt  &•  Sons  £13  7:0  I 

B.  E.  Nightingale  11.774 

W.  Gregar  & Son 11.387  I 

A.  Reed  A- Son 11,182 

Jas.  Smith  St  Sons  11,157 

)as.  Lnngley  St  Co 11.055  I 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


therton  & Dolman  10,333 

. E.  WaUis  & Sons, 
Maidstone* i?.i39 


LONDON.— For  utilising  the  fives  court  in  the  boys'  playground 
of  the  Crampton-street  School,  Newington,  for  the  construction  of 
a Manual  Centre,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 


E.  Triggs 585  10  | G.  Newton  

Peacocx  Bros 585  o Rice  & Son,  Stockwell- 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd 576  o road*  499 

J.  Garrett  St  Son  559  0 I 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  t 
Tavern,”  London  Fields:— 

C.  Deamey  & Son  £5"  I Spencer  8t  Co. 


amey  & 
:r  & Stn 


496  | G.  Colls 453 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  new  drainage  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments at  St.  Andrew's  Home  for  Boys,  at  26.  Great  Peter-street, 
S.W.  :- 

F.  C.  Hoskins,  Westminster £245 


Mill-Lane.  New  Park-road.  Brixton  Hill,  for  the  School  Board  ft 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect : — 

T.  Cruwys £2,300  o o I Isaac  Dixon  & Co.  £1.763  16 

E.  C.  & J.  Keay,  | Humphreys.  ' ' 


037  o o W.  Harbrow,  South 

,82s  o o 1 Bermondsey  * 

>r  acceptance  by  the  Works  Cornu 


LONDON.— For  sundry  works  to  Vaccinalion  Station  and  Work- 
house.  for  the  Guatdians  of  St.  George  in-the-East.  Messrs. 
Wilson.  Son.  at  Aldwinkte.  architects  — 

G.  Bunon  A Co £»36  '1  A Heard  St  Co £219  o 

Coates 2^6  8 Young 210  o 

Vigor  235  0 j Wall  .. 


Wils 


197  ; 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  of  a manual  training  centre  in  c 
’xmn  with  the  N unhead-passage  School,  lor  the  School  Board 
T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect 


Lorn— 

Jas.  Smith  & Sons £'.9=3 

Mid-Kent  Building  and 
Contracting  Works, |Ltd.  1.793 

W.  Downs 1.779 

F.  A’ H.  F.  Higgs 1640 

• Recommended  for  acceptai 


J.  Marsland  £'.633 

J.  Garrett  A-  Son 1.6.9 

W.  Akers  A Co 1.576 

T.  White  & Son.  Bow  * . . 1,472 

ce  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON  — For  the  erection  of  an  additional  iron  building  on 
the  siie  in  Brook  Green.  Chelsea,  tor  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect:— 

E.  C.  & (.  Keay.  Ltd.  ..£715  o ! Croggon  Sc  Co  , Ltd £575  o 

T.  J.  Hawkins 7-5  15  Humphreys.  Ltd 528  o 

T.  Cruwys 655  c I W.  Harbrow.  South 

Isaac  Dixon  & Co 611  2 Bermondsey*  48610 

Hill  A-  Smith 635  0 | 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 

LONDON.— For  altering  and  refitting  the  offices  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Oxlnrd  Gardens  School.  Notiing  Hid.  and  for  providing 
a new  system  of  drainage,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  : — 

R.  A.  Yerbury  St  Sons  ...£1.350  I II.  Knight  A- Son  £m*o 

G.  Foxiey 1.350  K Triggs.  Clapham*  1,082 

Cowley  & Drake 1.325  I Vernall,  Danes,  St  Co.  . ..  1,045 

• Accepted. 


LONDON  — For  providing  a new  svstem  01  drainage  for  the 
Addington-;, treet  School,  York-road.  Lambeth,  for  making  the 
necessary  connexions  with  the  existing  troughs,  and  also  for  con- 
Stn  :ting  t»-o  new  water-closets  for  the  teachers  of  all  departments, 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr  T J.  Bailev.  Architect 

G.  Foxiey £'.IS!>|  L.  Whitehead  A’  Co £844 

Star  A- bon 910  I I Garrett  A Son  789 

Lathey  Bros | Triggs.  Clapham*  691 

J.  Marsland  845 1 * Accepted. 


n Bailey's-lane.  South  Tottenham, 

iure'&Son'! £357  I J-  E.  Bloomfield  . . . ..... . . . .£280 

Thomas  Rowley 335  G.  Bell.  Tottenham  Wharf  * 225 

W.  Griffiths 3‘5  I * Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a school  O’ 


Homsey-rcad.  Holloway, 
children,  for  the  School  Board 
Architect  :— 

K.  A.  Yerbury  A Sons  ..£29.181 

C Miskin  28.696 

W,  Goodman 27.878 

J.  Shillitoe  A Son.. 27.20: 

A.  KeedASon 27144 

Hart.  Bros 26.810 

W.  M.  Dabbs  26.728 

L.  H.  A K.  Roberts  ....  26.295 

C.  Cox 25.995 

W.  Pattinson  St  Sons  ...  2S  682 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


T.  Boyce £2*.S97 

Foster  A Dicksee »S-SS2 

I-:.  Lawrancc  A Sons  ..  . 25.5'? 

Kiliby  St  Gayford 25.240 

Wm  Shurmur  24.984 


MIDDLETON  (Lancs.).— For  the  execution  of  sewage  purifica- 
tion works,  Land's  End.  Rhodes,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  H. 
Hinneli.  C.E..  15,  Mawdsley-street,  Bolton  :— 

E.  Henthome.  Broad-street.  Pendleton  (at  per  schedule 
of  prices). 


MIDDLETON  (Lancs ) —For  the  construction  of  sewer,  Ac.. 
(Contiact  No.  1).  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Leonard  Hinneli,  C.E., 
15.  Mawdsley-street.  Bolton  : — 

J.  Ainscouth,  Townfield,  Oldham  (at  per  schedule  of  prices). 


NEW  BROMPTON  (Kenil.— For  erecting  three  villa-residences 
at  New  Brompton.  for  Mis.  E.  W.  Owen  of  Brighton.  Mr.  Ernest 
J.  Hammond,  architect,  New  Brompton  : — 


For  Two  Villas 

Horscroft  A Mills  £720  o 

A.  W.  Jordan  650  o 

G.  E.  D.  Woollard 620  10 

H.  Harris  620  o 

E.  Hammond  596  o 

For  [■ 

G.  E.  D Woollard  .... 

A W.  Jordan  

Horscroft  A Mills  

Weymouth  8t  Smith  . . . 

C.  E.  Skinner  

• Accepted. 


-•£594  ' 


£976  1 


•t  ll'indsor-road. 

. Weymouth  & Smith  . 

0 | C.  E.  Skinner  

: I H.  E.  Philips.  New 
: Biompton* 560  1 

j | E.  W.  Eilley  t 525  1 

Bahnoral-road. 


I H.  Harri 

F.  Hammond  

I II.  E.  Philips.  New 


••£710 


7-'5  ' 


0 | E.BW.mj?U°ey  t ’ 


NORTHAMPTON.— For  the  supply  and  delivery  of  twenty 
miles  of  drain-pipes,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  D.  Gibbons. 
Borough  Engineer.  Northampton:  — 

J.  Wills  A Co.  agents  for  Moira 
Pipe  Co..  Northampton 4 in.  £2  14  6 per  i.coo 
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PURLEY  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villa-resMcnc-s 
at  Purley.  Mr.  John  Jas.  Downes,  architect,  n,  The  Parade, 
Lewisham  High-road,  S.E. : — 

Steer  ^2.718  I Lorden  & Son £2.4-5 

Bryant  & Cheesman 2,410  | Bulled  & Co 2,050 


SOUTHAMPTON  (Hants.).  — For  roadmaking.  fencing,  and 
drainage  works.  Hollybrook  Estate.  Winchester-road,  Shirley,  f.ir 
the  County  of  Hants  Land  and  Building  Society.  Ltd.  Mr.  W. 
Burrough  Hill,  surveyor,  62,  Above  Bar,  Southampton  : — 

Roadmaking  and  Drainage. 

Honeychurch  & Co.. .£510  o 0 I A.  Wheeler £378  o o 

Richards  445  10  o J.  Butt  346  14  8 

Porter  400  o o | Osman  324  0 0 

W.  H.  Saunders  & Co.  304  10  o I Crook  & Batten, 

Playfair  & Toole  ....  3S6  o o|  Southampton* 295  o o 

W.  J.  Fox  & Co £180  14  I Honeychurch  & Co.. 

J.  B.  Smith  & Sons 99  6 | Southampton* £80  o 

• Accepted. 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  rebuilding  premises.  No.  180.  High- 
street.  Southampton,  for  Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan.  Mr.  William 
Burrough  Hill,  architect,  Southampton 

Henry  Cawte  ,£2,698  I H.  Stevens  & Co £2,487 

Playfair  & Toole  2.683  I Jenkins  & Sons,  Bourne- 

F.  Walter 2,547  mouth  (accepted)  2,475 

F.  Osman 2,479  | 


WAKEFIELD — For  main  drainage  works,  f-r  the  Wakefield 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  Frank  Massie,  C.E.,  Tetley  House, 
Wakefield  :- 


Matthew  Arundel 

T.  Bairstow  

H.  & W.  Banaclough.  Brig- 

house  

George  Bell  

S pure  Booth.  Farlsheatcn 

Wuliam  Doleman  

Garforth  Bros 

H.  B.  & A.  F.  James  

Simon  lohnson  

E.  Kellett 

J.  K.  Nadln 

J.  Pullan.  Beeston.  nr.  Leeds 

J.  Schofield  

T.  A:  G.  Wilson 

J.  H.  Wood 


X'* 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

O.  H. — R.  H.  W. — H,  R.  H.  (amount  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  ipgarriirtg  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  net  to  the  Editor. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning  s Post. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  ‘Thk  Builder, 'London. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS.  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  scries  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
t semcnts  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under.,  — „ u.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIHR,  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
of  "The  BUILDER,"  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  Issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  ’•  Classification  ” is  im- 
possible in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF- 
PAST ONE  p.nu  on  that  day.  Those  Intended  for  the  front  Page 
should  bj  In  ty  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


SPFCIAT  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING 

_ ADVERTISEMENTS  or  ORDERS  TO 

DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before  10  rum.  on 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Szc.,  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
itrongly  recommends  that  of  the  lalterCOPIES  ONLY should  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  ',TheBullder,‘’may  haveRcf  lies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W .C.,  free  o/ 
rharge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
t jgethor  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


* Accepted. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  POREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  Is  Issued  every  week. 


WEYBRIDGE. — For  the  supply  of  1,000  tons  Famham  Hungry 
Hill  flints,  &c..  ior  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  S.  Crawshaw, 
Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Weybridgc  : — 


Per  ton. 
s.  d. 

Famham  Flint, Gravel,  and 

Sand  Co 6 1 I 

W.  Harrington 6 1 | 


Per  ton. 

W.  Norris.  Famham*....  5 o4 
F.  H.  Collins  s 3} 


100  tons  off  Farnha  in  Gravel  Screenings. 

s.  d. 

F.  H.  Collins 4 9 

Famham  Flint,  Gravel,  and  Sand  Co.,  Famham* 4 6 

• Accepted. 


October  17  th,  1895. 

To  Messrs.  Winser  & Co., 

52,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  S.W. 

Dear  Sirs, — We  hereby  beg  to  offer 
you  an  apology  for  having  inadvertently 
sold  Interceptor  Traps  as  “ Winser’s,” 
when  such  were  not  manufactured  by  you, 
and  we  will,  in  future,  take  care  that  any 
Traps  sold  by  us  as  “ Winser’s  ” shall  he 
those  known  as  “Winser’s  Interceptor 
Traps,”  and  made  by  you. 

Yours  truly, 

YOUNG  & MARTEN, 

Stratford,  E. 


READING  CASES.  { 


NINEPENCE  EACH. 

By  Post  (carefully  packed),  if. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 

X2i,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  270. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


[Oct.  26,  1895, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  resident 
n any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annun 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  Ne> 
Zealand,  India  .China,  Ceylon,  &c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittance 
payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  t 
he  publisher  of  ’•  THE  BUILDER,’  No.  45,  Catherine-street  W.C. : 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  , 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


BOULTING  STONE, 

CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 

(THE  DOULTING  STONE  COMPANY), 

DOUBTING,  8HKPTOH  - MALLEI 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-Bt. , Strand,  W.  C 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specialk 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOU 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quid 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliveret 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fret 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stokd 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .A 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Ad Vi 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav; 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4:, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fc 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk -room: 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalt 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Adv? 


SPRAGUE  & CO. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Tlans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  prompt! 
executed. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Adv? 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S.V 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES,' 

For  1895  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  i/x  [Advi 


PILKINGTON&CC 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Registered  Trade  Mark, 

Poloncean  AsiMta 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING,  li 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVTNCl 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


THE  “E.R.A.”  PHOTO  BLOCK  COMPANY 

CITY  OFFICE:  4 & 5,  EAST  HARDING  STREET,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

HALF-TONE  BLOCKS 

Prepared  from  Water  Colour  or  Pencil  Drawings  or  Photographs,  to  prim 
with  type,  on  an  entirely  new  method,  by  which  the  Cross-bar  grain  i 
dispensed,  with,  giuing  greater  brilliancy  to  the  picture,  and  more  definitioi 

of  detail. 

For  Particulars  and  Specimens  apply  to  ALFRED  FISH,  Manager. 


e Black waJI  Tunnel., 
ne  Danish  Churches 


Set  from  Paris  

lign  for  Panel  in  a Frieze 

3ut  some  Exhibitions 

Jen;  Bu.Idiny  Design 

J London  County  Council 

•ham  County  Buildings  Competition  

Jew  System  of  Electric  Traction 

iign  for  Christ's  Hospital  School.  Horsham 
Andrew's.  Willesden 
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Halifax  Bank  Competition 
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Building. -XVI II.  , 


The  Blackwall  Tunnel. 

HE  subaqueous  por- 
tion of  this  impor- 
tant work  has  just 
been  completed,  and 
on  Wednesday  a 
number  of  engineers 
and  others  inte- 
rested in  the  work 
were  invited  by 
Messrs.  Pearson  & 
Son,  the  con- 


tunnels  that  have  been  made  during  recent 
years,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America. 

The  necessity  of  additional  communication 
across  the  Thames  below  London  Bridge 
has  long  been  recognised,  and  the  subject 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  autho- 
rities of  the  City  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  many  years  ago.  The  Thames 
Tunnel  at  Wapping,  and  the  small  subway, 
suitable  for  foot  passengers  only,  near  the 
Tower  of  London,  afforded  for  many  years  the  | 
only  means  of  crossing  this  part  of  the  river. 


j amount  of  their  tender  being  871,000/.  It 
! must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  this 
I price  is  merely  for  the  constructional  work, 

I and  does  not  represent  the  total  cost  of  the 
tunnel.  The  claims  for  land,  and  the  various 
trade  interests  that  it  was  necessary  to 
acquire,  amounted  to  an  additional  432.000/., 
although  these  have  been  settled,  we  believe, 
for  about  two-thirds  this  sum. 

The  construction  of  the  tunnel  is  as 
follows  : — Near  each  bank  of  the  river  a 
vertical  shaft  58  ft.  in  external  diameter  has 


ctors,  to  visit  the  works.  It  will  be 
nembered  that  the  work  of  constructing 
s tunnel  was  commenced  early  in  1891, 
t it  was  not,  however,  until  September  of 
t year  that  the  really  difficult  part  of  the 
rk,  namely,  that  of  making  the  portion 
mediately  under  the  Thames,  was  begun  ; 
i now,  after  but  twelve  months’  labour,  it 
> been  finished.  Never  before  has  a 
rk  of  such  magnitude  and  difficulty  been 
omplished  so  rapidly  and  with  such 
2dom  from  accidents,  for,  during  the 
ole  period  of  construction,  not  one  life 

1 been  lost. 

t is  now  seventy  years  since  Brunei 
nmenced  his  tunnel  under  the  river  at 
ipping,  and  since  that  time,  as  might  be 
lected,  many  improvements  have  been 
de  in  the  methods  and  appliances  for 
structing  such  undertakings.  It  is  curious 
note,  however,  that  the  means  he  then 
pted  to  successfully  accomplish  the  work 
which  he  will  ever  be  remembered,  have 
least  suggested  the  methods  that  are 
jloyed  at  the  present  day,  and  it  has  been 
gested  that  it  would  be  a graceful  act  on 
part  of  the  London  County  Council,  and 
detracting  in  no  degree  from  the  credit 
to  their  Engineer,  if  medallion  portraits 
Brunei  and  Lord  Cochrane — who  was  the 
to  suggest  the  employment  of  the  pneu- 
ic  process  for  sinking  cylinders — were 
:ed  at  each  entrance  of  the  new  tunnel, 
is  true  the  original  Thames  Tunnel  is 
iposed  of  brickwork,  but  there  is  evidence 
how  that  Brunei  would  have  preferred  to 

2 used  a cast-iron  lining  instead,  similar 
liat  employed  at  Blackwall,  if  the  cost  of 
— which  at  that  date  was  about  four 
:s  what  it  would  be  now — had  permitted 
doing  so.  In  carrying  out  his  great  work, 
ever,  Brunei  designed  a “ shield  ” capable 
being  pushed  forward  by  hydraulic 
ises,  or  other  means,  and  it  is  by  the  use 
uch  an  apparatus,  modified  and  improved 
dr.  J.  H.  Greathead,  that  engineers  have 
1 -enabled  to  construct  those  subaqueous 


An  attempt  was  made  in  1877  by  the  Thames 
Steam  Ferry  Company  to  deal  with  the 
traffic  at  a point  about  a mile  and  a-half 
east  of  London  Bridge  ; but  notwithstanding 
a considerable  outlay,  their  efforts  were  at 
no  time  very  successful,  and  their  operations 
ceased  altogether  a few  years  later.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Free  Ferry  at  Wool- 
wich, and  later  by  the  construction  of 
the  Tower  Bridge  ; but  there  is  a 
long  stretch  of  river  between  these, 
and  it  was  evident  that  additional 
accommodation"  was  urgently ; needed.  As 
long  ago  as  1886  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  instructed  their  Engineer,  Sir  J. 
Bazalgette,  to  prepare  plans  for  a tunnel  at 
Blackwall,  and  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
was  soon  afterwards  obtained  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  work.  Powers  were  then 
obtained  to  construct  three  tunnels,  all  close 
together,  two  of  which  were  intended  for 
vehicular  traffic,  and  the  third  for  foot 
passengers;  and  the  Board  considered  it  to 
be  desirable  to  make  the  one  for  pedestrians 
first,  it  being  smaller  in  diameter  than  either 
of  the  others.  Tenders  were  accordingly 
asked  for,  and  that  by  Messrs.  S.  Pearson  & 
Son,  who  undertook  to  construct  a tunnel 

15  ft.  in  diameter  for  318,840/.,  was  accepted. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  work  would 
have  been  carried  out,  but  just  at  that  time 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were 
succeeded  by  the  London  County  Council, 
and  this  latter  body  did  not  consider  it 
expedient  to  proceed  with  the  scheme  as 
then  proposed.  The  whole  question  was, 
therefore,  thoroughly  reconsidered,  various 
engineers  of  eminence  were  consulted,  and 
finally  Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie,  the  Engineer-in- 
chief  to  the  Council,  reported  that,  in  his 
opinion  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  it  would 
be  best  to  have  but  one  tunnel,  making  it 
27  ft.  in  external  diameter,  with  a roadway 

16  ft.  wide,  and  two  3 ft.  1^  in.  footways. 

New  designs  were  then  made,  and  tenders 

asked  for,  the  result  being  that  Messrs. 
S.  Pearson  & Son  were  again  successful,  the 


I been  sunk,  and  between  the  bottom  of  these 
I the  subaqueous  portion  of  the  tunnel,  1,221  ft. 
I in  length,  has  been  made  b'y  driving  from 
I one  end  only.  The  approach  to  the  tunnel 
on  the  Middlesex  side  is  2,470  ft.  in  length, 

1 and  that  on  the  Kent  side  2,480  ft.  in  length, 
the  gradients  being  1 in  34  4 and  1 in  36-2 
respectively.  Between  the  entrance  of  each 
I approach  and  the  shafts  above  referred  to, 
there  is  another  shaft  of  the  same  diameter  as 
those  at  each  end  of  the  subaqueous  portion. 
These  shafts  are  numbered  for  reference 
1,  2,  3,  and  4,  counting  from  the  Middlesex 
side,  and  besides  aiding  the  ventilation  they 
will  all,  except  No.  3,  contain  stairways,  and 
thus  provide  a means  of  access  to,  or  egress 
from,  the  tunnel. 

The  portion  immediately  under  the  river, 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  approaches, 
is  circular  in  diameter,  and  is  lined  through- 
out with  cast-iron  plates  from  in.  to  2 in. 
in  thickness  ; each  plate  is  2 ft.  6 in.  wide, 
and  fourteen  are  required  to  form  a complete 
ring,  they  being  bolted  together  by  ii  in. 
bolts.  This  cast-iron  lining  was  made  and 
supplied  by  the  British  Hydraulic  Foundry 
Company;  it  is  required  for  a length  of  a 
little  over  3,000  ft.,  and  the  total  weight  is 
20,000  tons.  Work  was  commenced  by 
sinking  No.  4 Shaft  or  caisson,  this  one 
being  chosen  because  it  was  foreseen  it 
would  be  easier  to  drive  the  tunnel  from 
this  side  of  the  river  on  account  of  the 
ground  being  more  favourable,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  experience  gained  in  doing 
the  simpler  portion  would  be  of  great  value 
when  the  work  became  more  difficult. 

All  the  four  caissons  are  similar  ; they  are 
composed  of  two  skins,  the  batter  of  the 
outer  one  being  1 in  100  to  facilitate  sinking  ; 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  adding  an 
air-tight  floor,  should  it  be  found  desirable 
to  ultimately  sink  any  of  them  by  the  pneu- 
matic process.  No  difficulties  were,  how- 
ever, experienced  in  sinking  No.  4 Shaft,  and 
it  was  not  necessary  to  resort  to  compressed 
air.  Loamy  clay,  peat,  ballast,  and  London 
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clay  were  met  with  during  the  sinking,  which 
operation  occupied  about  nine  months  to 
accomplish.  It  may  be  interesting  here  to 
mention  that  the  skin  friction  in  the  London 
clay  and  Thames  ballast  was  about  3^  cwt. 
per  square  foot. 

The  shield  that  has  been  so  successfully 
employed  was  made  by  Messrs.  Easton  & 
Anderson,  of  Erith.  It  is  19  ft.  6 in.  long 
over  all,  27  ft.  8 in.  in  external  diameter,  and 
weighs  250  tons.  It  is  composed  of  an  outer 
skin  of  four  steel  plates,  each  ^-in.  thick, 
and  an  inner  one  extending  for  about  half  its 
length.  The  interior  space  is  divided  by  two 
vertical  air-tight  diaphragms,  the  material,  as 
it  is  excavated  from  the  face  of  the  tunnel, 
being  passed  through  these  by  means  of 
shoots,  provided,  of  course,  with  air-tight 
doors.  As  the  ground  is  excavated  to  form 
the  tunnel,  the  “ shield  ” is  forced  forward  by 
means  of  twenty-eight  hydraulic  rams,  each 
8 in.  in  diameter,  and  as  the  ordinary  work- 
ing pressure  to  effect  this  is  two  tons  per 
square  inch,  a total  force  of  no  less  than 
2,800  tons  can  be  exerted,  and  even  this  has, 
at  various  times,  been  considerably  exceeded. 
The  rams  can  also  be  used  to  guide  the 
“ shield  ” in  the  direction  of  its  line  of  travel. 

Had  the  No.  4 Shaft  been  sunk  to  its  full 
depth  when  the  shield  was  delivered  at  the 
site,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would 
then  have  been  erected  in  position  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  but  this  shaft  was  not  then 
within  a considerable  distance  of  its  ultimate 
depth,  and  consequently,  in  order  to  save 
time,  a small  dock  was  made  close  to,  and 
connecting  with,  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  in 
this  the  " shield  ” was  entirely  put  together. 
By  the  time  this  had  been  done  the  sinking 
of  the  shaft  had  been  completed,  and  the 
problem  now  was  to  get  the  “ shield  ” from 
its  dock  into  a position  ready  to  commence 
the  tunnel.  An  ingenious  method  was 
adopted  to  effect  this.  The  ends  of  the 
"shield”  were  boxed  in  by  timber,  so  that  it 
would  float,  and  water  was  afterwards 
admitted  into  the  dock  and  the  shaft,  entirely 
filling  both,  since,  as  we  have  already  said, 
these  were  in  direct  communication.  The 
"shield  ’’  was  then  floated  out  of  its  original 
position  to  the  centre  of  the  vertical  shaft, 
and  then  by  gradually  lowering  the  level  of 
the  water  by  pumping,  it  was  caused  to  rest 
on  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
directly  opposite  the  centre  line  of  the 
tunnel. 

In  June,  1893,  sufficient  progress  had  been 
made  to  admit  of  the  first  of  the  cast-iron 
rings  being  put  in  position,  and  for  some 
time  after  this,  good  progress  was  made, 
but  when  a length  of  120  ft.  had  been  con- 
structed, the  lower  cutting  edge  of  the 
" shield  ’’  got  considerably  damaged  by 
coming  into  contact  with  some  hard  material, 
and  although  this  was  not  at  first  considered 
very  serious,  it  was  afterwards  found  that 
the  damaged  portion  could  no  longer  be 
subjected  to  very  great  pressure.  The 
“shield ’’had  then  advanced  nearly  200  ft. 
from  the  shaft,  and  it  was  of  course  im- 
possible to  withdraw  it,  as  the  cast-iron 
lining  of  the  tunnel  for  this  length  had  been 
completed.  It  was  also  equally  impos- 
sible to  repair  it  in  the  position  it  then 
occupied,  so  that  all  idea  of  effectually 
dealing  with  the  damaged  portion  had  to  be 
given  up  until  it  had  travelled  a further 
distance  of  400  ft.,  and  No.  3 Shaft  had  been 
reached.  To  admit  of  this  being  done  a 
timber  heading  was  driven  in  advance  of 
the  damaged  portion  of  the  “ shield,”  and 
along  the  bottom  of  this  a concrete  bed  was 
laid,  and  this  arrangement  made  it  possible 
to  push  the  "shield  ” forward  without  further 
harm  being  experienced. 

The  driving  of  the  tunnel  was,  however, 
suspended  when  it  was  within  some  70  ft.  of 
No.  3 Shaft,  as  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
this  shaft  should  be  entirely  sunk  before  the 
" shield  ” was  pushed  further  forward. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  cause  of  some 
time  being  lost,  and  it  was  not  until  May, 
1894,  that  the  portion  of  the  tunnel  between 
Nos.  3 and  4 Shafts  was  completed. 

As  soon  as  the  shield  could  be  got  into 


No.  3 Shaft,  the  work  of  repairing  its 
cutting  edge  was  commenced.  It  was  then 
found  that  the  damage  that  had  been  done 
was  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  and 
it  took  four  months  to  get  everything  in 
working  order  again.  Consequently,  it  was 
not  until  the  month  of  September  of  last 
year  that  the  subaqueous  portion  of  the 
tunnel  could  be  begun. 

The  construction  of  this  portion  was  done 
rapidly  at  first,  but  when  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  distance  had  been  completed, 
the  "shield’1  entered  ballast  that  was  in 
direct  communication  with  the  river,  and  the 
difficulties  were  then,  of  course,  greatly 
increased.  At  this  time  there  was  only  a 
distance  of  some  5 ft.  from  the  river-bed  to 
the  top  of  the  " shield,”  and  an 'immense 
quantity  of  clay  had  to  be  deposited  from 
barges  along  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  a 
resource  which  was  attended  with  most  satis- 
factory results.  Notwithstanding  this  and 
other  causes  of  delay,  the  "shield”  arrived 
at  No.  2 Shaft  a little  more  than  a month  ago, 
thus  bringing  to  a successful  termination  a 
work  of  more  than  usual  magnitude  and 
difficulty. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  compressed 
air  was  not  employed  for  forming  the  tunnel 
until  the  " shield  ” was  midway  between 
Nos.  3 and  4 Shafts,  and  that  the  maximum 
pressure  that  has  been  found  necessary  has 
not  exceeded  35  lbs.  per  square  inch  above 
the  normal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 


SOME  DANISH  CHURCHES. 
DENMARK  may  be  lacking  in  interest 
to  the  ordinary  tourist,  owing  to 
the  high  state  of  agricultural  cul- 
tivation which  obtains  throughout 


the  country.  Architectural  joys  do  not  meet 
us  at  every  turn,  as  in  Belgium  or  Holland, 
for  instance,  but  the  Renaissance,  as  we 
know  it  in  Northern  Europe,  has  made  its 
influence  felt  here  as  elsewhere.  It  was  in 
August  last,  during  glorious  holiday  weather, 
both  at  sea  and  on  shore,  that  the  writer  and 
a friend  visited  the  country.  Though  absent 
from  home  but  three  weeks,  the  bracing 
climate,  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  country, 
and  its  cheerful  and  friendly  inhabitants, 
have  left  a very  favourable  impression. 

The  route  taken  was  direct  from  London 
to  Copenhagen,  " for  the  sake  of  the  voyage,” 
starting  from  Millwall  Docks  — to  reach 
which,  late  on  Saturday  night,  was  the  only 
part  of  the  journey  attended  with  any 
difficulty— on  the  s.s.  Olga,  belonging  to  the 
Danish  " United  Steamship  Company,”  * 
which  owns  the  largest  commercial  fleet  in 
the  world  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
the  officers  and  crews  being  all  Danes.  The 
company  carries  on  a large  trade,  chiefly 
with  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  ports.  The 
Danes  are,  of  course,  splendid  sailors ; many 
of  them  find  employment  as  seamen  in  our 
own  merchant  service ; it  is  probably  to  our 
kinship  with  them  that  we  owe  our  pre- 
eminence as  a naval  nation. 

The  coast-line  of  the  west  and  north-west 
of  Jutland  is  low,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  summer  bathing-places,  as  is  the  case 
all  along  the  Danish  sea-border.  Through 
the  Skager  Rak,  round  the  Skagen  Point, 
with  its  fine  lighthouse,  better  known  to 
English  sailors  as  the  Skaw,  then  making 
nearly  due  south  through  the  Cattegat  for 
the  Sound,  past  the  fine  old  Castle  of 
Helsingor,  only  two  and  a quarter  miles 
from  the  shores  of  Sweden,  which  are  well 
wooded,  with  the  town  of  Helsingborg 
spreading  itself  along  the  coast ; the  large 
number  of  fine  sailing  ships  engaged  in  the 
Baltic  timber  trade,  which  all  have  to  pass 
through  these  narrows,  adding  wonderfully 
to  the  interest  at  this  point.  Helsingor 
is  the  Elsinore  of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet, 
and  off  here  Campbell  laid  the  scene 
of  his  fine  poem,  " The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic.”  The  castle,  quadrangular  in  form, 
is  imposing  and  picturesque,  being  built 
of  stone  (1574-85),  some  older  work — the 


* Det  Forenede  Dampskip  Selskab. 


castle  proper — being  incorporated  with  it. 
It  has  high  dormers  on  the  sea  - front, 
with  three  tiers  of  lights  in  them,  and 
above  all  stands  a copper  - covered  to  ft  7 
bulbous  spire  of  several  stages ; the  angle 
towers  are  octagonal.  Four  hours  more  at 
sea,  hugging  the  wooded  shore  of  Zeeland, 
dotted  with  comfortable  - looking  suminei 
residences,  rounding  the  island  battery; 
" Trekroner,”  and  we  were  at  Copenhagen 
— or  Kjobenhavn,  as  the  Danes  spell  it— 
some  sixty  hours’  voyage  from  Londom 
Conspicuous  objects  from  the  harbour  art 
the  twisted  spire  on  the  Bourse,  formed  oi 
four  dragons  in  lead,  whose  heads  spraw 
over  the  angles  of  the  turret  from  which  i 
springs,  the  modern  dome  of  the  Marblt 
Church,  the  lofty  "corkscrew”  spire  o 
St.  Saviour’s  Church  with  its  externa 
stairs,  and  the  great  Round  Towe 
which  has  a winding  roadway  up  il 
The  town  is  chiefly  paved  with  granih 
blocks,  is  well  supplied  with  parks  an< 
gardens ; advertisements  are  conspicuou 
by  their  absence.  The  chief  street,  th 
Oster  Gade,  contains  the  finest  shops 
which  are  all  solidly  built  from  the  ground 
not  stilted  up  on  " lead-pencils  ” and  plate 
glass.  The  town  is  also  rich  in  royal  palaces 
for  the  most  part  of  dignified  appearancf 
The  Amalienborg  in  reality  consists  of  fou 
small  palaces  across  the  angles  of  a publi 
square,  two  of  which  form  the  residence  c 
the  king  when  in  the  capital.  Outside  th 
door  are  two  sentries,  in  uniforms  not  unlik 
those  of  our  Guards  in  1814,  who  hug  the: 
magazine-rifles  in  the  manner  made  familic 
to  us  by  Mr.  Punch.  Most  of  the  palace 
are  occupied  as  museums  and  art  gallerie 
notably  the  Princes’  Palace.  (By  the  wa; 
" slot  ” is  the  — to  our  ears  — undignfie 
Danish  equivalent  for  a palace.)  The  loci 
S.  K.  M.  is  very  rich  in  Scandinavian  a: 
treasures  of  all  kinds,  dating  from  the  earlie: 
times  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and, 
inferior  to  our  own  collection,  is,  at  any  rati 
infinitely  better  housed.  Other  exhibits  i 
the  Rosenborg  Castle  carry  on  the  s< 
quence  to  the  beginning  of  this  centur; 
This  castle  is  of  red  brick  and  gre 
sandstone,  built  early  in  the  seventeent 
century,  in  a style  reminding  one  of  Elizab< 
than.  Of  this  period  and  style  also  ai 
two  churches,  a few  houses,  and  the  Bours 
also  the  celebrated  Frederiksborg  Sic 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  c 
three  islands  in  a lake  surrounded  by  beec 
forests  ; it  is  known  as  the  style  Christian  P 
Thorwaldsen  has  a museum  to  himself,  ar 
there  is  another  museum  of  sculpture  collecte 
and  presented  to  the  nation  by  the  brewe 
of  Carlsberg  61 ; we  did  not  visit  it,  but  v 
drank  the  " 61,”  and  very  good  it  was,  partic 
larly  the  " gammele  Carlsberg,”  so  shou 
the  firm  repeat  their  gift  to  their  fello 
citizens,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
reflecting  that  we  have  contributed  towar< 
it.  The  town  is  very  flat,  and  forms  a hapi 
riding-ground  for  innumerable  bicyclists,  tl 
" machine  ’ being  largely  patronised  in  De 
mark  ; the  sanitary  arrangements,  even 
the  best  hotels,  are  primitive,  drains,  as  v 
understand  them,  not  being  in  vogue. 

From  our  head-quarters  at  the  Hot 
Kongen  af  Danmark  we  made  several  e 
cursions,  the  most  interesting  being  a voyaj 
to  Bornholm,  an  island  situated  in  the  Balt: 
about  twelve  hours  by  steamer  from  Cope 
hagen ; it  belongs  to  Denmark,  is  abo 
twenty-four  miles  long  by  twelve  miles  broa 
an  exposed  spot  enough,  out  of  sight  of  tl 
mainland  and  wind-swept  by  the  nort 
eastern  gales.  Landing  at  Ronne,  we  foui 
it  to  be  a town  ol  three  or  four  wide  ai 
winding  streets  paved  with  cobble-stone 
flanked  by  low  whitewashed  houses 
scrupulous  neatness,  many  of  them  ha 
timbered,  standing  on  a dwarf  wall  of  lar 
stones,  the  post  not  framed  into  a cill-piec 
but  resting  on  the  wall ; the  shaped-ends 
the  tie-beams  project  through  the  posts,  ai 
are  pinned  with  wooden  keys  ; about  a fo 
or  so  above  these  are  the  dripping  eaves 
the  red  pantile  roofs;  some  have  low  dorme: 
and  the  brick  chimneys  are  very  low  ; cas 
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its  of  wood  with  iron  straps  at  angles 

all  are  hung  to  open.  Gable-ends  pro- 
, and  are  boarded  perpendicularly  ; there 
some  variety  in  the  treatment  of  the 
rs  and  doorways.  These  remarks  may 
ly  generally  to  all  the  houses  we  saw 
he  island.  A twelve-mile  drive  from 
ine  to  the  rocky  north-east  coast,  and  we 
id  ourselves  at  the  pleasant  summer 
'rt,  “ Helligdomsgaarde,”  of  itfany  Danes 
Germans,  where  we  were  the  only 
hsh  visitors.  Along  this  coast  are  the 
• rocky  cliffs  in  the  whole  of  Den- 
k.  Bornholm  contains  some  remarkable 
ches,  which  succeeded  in  arousing  the 
rest  of  my  sporting  companion.  I mea- 
d two  of  them,  plans,  &c.,  of  which  I am 
to  place  before  the  readers  of  the 
\icr.  Four  of  these  circular  churches 
exist.  Olskirke  and  Osterlars  I mea- 
d ; I also  give  a plan  of  Nylarskirke  from 
ir  Heale’s  “ Ecclesiology  of  Gottland 
r than  that  of  Wisby;  and  the  Churches 
iornholm,”  published  in  1889,  in  which 
-O  given  a section  through  Olskirke,  and 


Nylarskirke , Bornholm. 


od  photograph  of  Nylars,  showing  one 
e characteristic  belfries,  a book  I should 
been  glad  to  have  known  before  my  visit. 
Id  I have  another  opportunity  of  going 
11  take  it  with  me,  and  hope  not  to 
the  camera  behind  at  Copenhagen ! 
other  plan  is  from  “ Murray’s  Hand- 
for  Denmark.” 


ikirke  is  entered  through  a large  porch, 
i with  red  tiles,  and  generally  supposed 

^ — ", 


ke  : passage  Irom  01  kirke ' 

h to  porch , show- 
\ ranite  curb , dr’c. 


/e  been  for  deposit  of  weapons  before 
in  to  worship.  A large  west  gallery, 
ining  a small  organ  and  seats,  cuts 
•ardly  into  the  vaulting.  This  gallery, 
;ats  in  the  nave,  and  the  reredos,  which 


ins  an  oil  painting,  are  of  varnished  pine, 
Exceedingly  mean.  The  whole  effect 
ry  unusual,  if  only  from  its  extreme 
icity.  The  chancel  arch,  7 ft.  wide,  is 


9 ft.  6 in.  high  in  the  centre  ; the  entrance 
to  the  stairs  is  nearly  9 ft.  above  the  floor- 
level,  and  fs  reached  by  a ladder.  The 
central  column  and  circular  vault  is  repeated 
above,  but  in  this  case  without  whitewash, 
the  dark  brown  limestone,  with  wide  mortar 


Olskirke , Bornholm. 


joints,  being  exposed.  The  conical  roof  of 
rough  timber  and  of  moderate  scantlings  is 
open  to  the  next  floor,  which  we  found 
encumbered  with  rubbish,  twigs,  and 
other  ingredients  of  many  generations  of 
birds’  nests.  The  roof  rested  on  the 
outer  wall,  without  any  plate,  and 
very  possibly  dates  from  1794,  which  date 
is  perforated  on  the  weather-vane.  Osterlars 
Church  lies  rather  more  inland,  in 


a still  more  lonely  situation,  having  but 
one  farmhouse  within  “shouting distance”  of 
it,  the  occupier  of  which  was  a find,  as  he 
spoke  English  well,  having  been  a sailor, 
and  also  a miner  on  the  New  Zealand  gold- 
fields ; he  and  his  wife  and  family  do  most 
of  the  farm  work  themselves,  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  process  and  to  be  quite  satisfied 
with  the  result.  His  wife  was  weaving,  at 
an  old-fashioned  hand-loom,  wool  grown  on 
their  own  sheep,  to  be  made  up  by  them- 
selves into  clothes  for  their  own  use.  This 
church  is  rather  more  ambitious  in  plan,  and 
has  curved  walls  to  the  chancel.  The 
buttresses,  which  are  enormous,  are  looked 
upon  as  additions;  possibly  the  vaulting  was 
thrusting  out  the  walls.  Iron  ties  show  out- 
side here,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  one  is  debarred  from 
much  possible  archrelogical  “ fun  ” by  the 
thick  coats  of  dazzling  whitewash.  A restored 
fresco  of  a very  early  type  decorates  the 
outer  surface  of  the  inner  wall  above  the 
arches  of  the  inner  dome,  and  in  the  apse 
are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  what  was'  pro- 
bably a pre-Lutheran  stone  altar ; the  apse 
is  used  as  a vestry.  In  the  great  square 
belfry  near  the  church  are  two  bells  of  very 
fine  tone,  the  largest  being  3 ft.  2 in.  in 
diameter  ; each  had  an  inscription  around  it, 
and  very  beautiful  borders  in  high  relief,  and 
on  one  occurred  a crucifix,  with  the  B.  V.  M. 
and  St.  John,  and  on  the  other  “ S.  Niclas  ’’ 
as  a bishop,  most  delicately  modelled  ; they 
bore  dates  1684  and  1640.  One  hesitates  tu 
a 
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account  for  the  peculiar  planning  of  these 
churches,  for  fear  of  proving  too  much,  with- 
out sufficient  familiarity  with  the  subject, 
and  given  which,  no  doubt  one  could  prove 
anything : that  they  are  identified  in  some 
way  with  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in 
these  parts  in  the  twelfth  century  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  or  that  they  served  as  fortified 
strongholds  against  surprise  visits  from 
marauding  Vikings  and  others.  English 
history  tells  us  what  very  disagreeable 
tourists  the  Danes  could  prove,  whether  per- 
sonally conducted  by  Messrs.  Hengist  and 
Horsa  in  the  fifth  century,  or  later,  when 
they  “ came  to  stay  ” for  some  five  hundred 
years. 

Though  so  singularly  devoid  of  detail 
or  refinement,  and  so  “ early,"  I cannot 
but  think  these  churches  worthy  of  care- 
ful study,  and  hope  they  may  be  long 
preserved.  An  occasional  reversion  to  any 
primitive  type,  however  rude,  need  be  no 
bar  to  one’s  appreciation  of  later  develop- 
ments of  style ; we  see  examples  of  it  in 
nature,  in  both  the  botanical  as  well  as  in 
the  animal  world,  when  long  subjected 
to  high  cultivation,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  same  process  in  the  art  world  may  help 
to  secure  for  our  own  work  those  qualities  of 
force  and  vigour  which  we  might  otherwise 
be  apt  to  neglect ; this  would  also  tend 
towards  real  progress — if  wisely  undertaken 
— for  we  must  recollect  that  progress  is  the 
art  of  going  backwards.  There  are  other 
churches  in  the  island  which  are  rectilinear  in 
plan,  and  the  ruins  of  a castle  at  the  extreme 
north  point  of  great  interest,  but  these  we 
did  not  visit.  In  addition  to  the  one  at 
Thorsager  in  Jutland,  which,  " Murray”  says, 
is  built  of  brick,  the  same  authority  mentions 


NOTES. 

|HE  way  in  which  the  London 
County  Council  deals  with  the 
water  question  is  enough  to  make 
C====J  the  public  doubt  if  it  will  ever 
show  real  business  capacity.  Having  re 
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jected  an  amendment  to  the  Report  of  the 
Water  Committee  that  the  Bills  of  last 
Session  should  be  proceeded  with,  it  last 
week  passed  an  amendment  in  the  following 
terms:— "That  the  Council,  having  decided 
not  to  proceed  with  the  suspended  Water 
Bills,  and  desiring  that  the  Council  should 
be  the  Water  Authority  for  London,  it  be 
referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
report  without  delay  the  lines  on  which  they 
suggest  the  Government  should  be  asked  to 
legislate.”  That  is  to  say,  having  declined,  as 
was  quite  right,  to  go  on  with  these  Bills 
and  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  the  Council  gives  directions  to  a 
Committee  to  prepare  a scheme,  or  its  out- 
lines, which  the  Government  is  to  carry  out, 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  County 
Council  is  to  be  the  water  authority  for 
London.  The  Government,  which  rightly 
should  have  the  responsibility  of  settling 
this  great  question,  must  be  left  with  a free 
hand  to  lay  down  the  principles  and  the 
details  of  the  change.  It  is  obviously 
childish  for  the  Council  to  suppose  that  the 
Government  can  accept  the  outlines  of  a Bill 
from  them.  When  the  Government  measure 
is  prepared  it  will  be  reasonable  to  criticise 
it,  and  for  the  Council  to  lay  their  views 
before  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill  by 
the  ordinary  means  of  a deputation.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  Government  will  accept 
the  primary  principle  that  the  Council  is  to 
be  the  water  authority  for  London  ; even  if  it 
should  do,  it  will  be  on  its  own  respon- 
sibility, and  not  at  the  dictation  of  the 
Council,  which  has  hitherto  failed  to  effect 
any  solution  of  this  important  matter. 


speaker  that  many  public  advertisemen 

were  very  beautiful  — the  inference  pq 
sumably  being  that  therefore  the  ugly  ont  1 
might,  on  that  account,  be  endured.  It 
surprising  that  the  Council  seems  prepare 
to  accept  a lower  standard  than  that  s 
by  the  City  in  this  matter,  or  by  Glasgow 
where  the  Corporation  has  decided  that  tl 
municipal  trams  shall  not  be  disfigured  1 
advertisements.  But  more  practical  co: 
siderations  might  have  influenced 
Council,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
advertisements  on  hoardings  tend 
depreciate  surrounding  property,  and  tbi 
hoardings  are  kept  up  much  longer  th, 
they  need  be  until  the  advertisemei 
contract  has  expired.  The  recommendati 
of  the  Committee  related  only  to  t 
Whitefriars  fire  - station  hoarding,  t 
there  can  be  no  question  that,  unless  t 
members  of  the  County  Council  material 
alter  their  views,  the  practice  will  be 
definitely  extended,  and  the  streets 
London  made  to  look  more  hideous  till 
they  are  at  present. 


a 
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Thorsager  Church,  Jutland  (from  “ Murray*). 

one  in  Fyen,  at  Horne,  near  the  shore  of  the 
Little  Belt,  as  " originally  circular,”  also  at 
Gjorslev,  on  the  coast  of  Zeeland,  an  old 
mansion  containing  a hall  with  " a single 
central  pillar,”  and  not  far  off  at  Store 
Hedinge  " a remarkable  old  church  originally 
octagonal.’’ * We  visited  the  Cathedral  of 
Roskilde,  about  twenty  miles  from  Copen- 
hagen, where  most  of  lhe  Danish  kings  are 
buried.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  vaulted 
82  ft.  high  inside.  Many  of  the  royal  tombs 
are  sarcophagi,  covered  with  black  velvet,  and 
silver  and  copper  plaques.  There  is  some 
very  rich  ironwork,  dated  1625,  enclosing 
some  of  the  chapels.  The  altar-piece  is  a 
magnificent  Renaissance  triptych,  in  twenty- 
one  compartments,  elaborately  carved, 
painted,  and  gilded.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
Dutch  and  sixteenth-c.entury  work. 

Another  long  excursion  was  by  steamer 
and  rail  to  Frederikshavn,  and  on  by  a 
miniature  railway  to  Skagen,  the  most 
northern  point  of  Jutland  ; a wild  district  of 
sandhills  and  heather,  a lavourite  spot  for 
artists  of  the  modern  Danish  school.  The 
church  is  modern,  buf  contains  a fine  old 
model  ship,  suspended  in  the  nave,  and  a 
pair  of  Gothic  brass  candlesticks,  dated 
1590,  exhibited  with  some  pride  by  the 
minister,  who  informed  us  that  the  tower  we 
had  seen  half-buried  in  the  sand  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  old  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Lawrence,  and  founded  in  1459  hy  two 
sailors,  a Scotchman  and  a Dutchman. 

H.  Rose. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal  seems  to  be  causing 
interest  in  great  canal  work,  and  if 
the  statements  given  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  at 
the  meeting  at  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  Monday,  are  to  be  relied  on, 
there  seems  to  be,  at  least,  more  chance  for 
its  execution  than  there  ever  was  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  As  to  the  doubts  which 
were  expressed  at  the  meeting  whether  the 
probable  traffic  had  not  been  over-estimated, 
and  too  favourable  a view  taken  as  to  the 
paying  properties  of  the  canal,  our  impres- 
sion is  that  a canal  in  such  a position  would, 
to  a great  extent,  make  new  traffic,  and  that 
the  shortened  route  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  neces- 
sity of  going  through  the  Straits  or  round 
the  Horn,  would  actually  give  a new  stimulus 
to  shipping  trade. 


MAJOR  CARDEW  has  issued  his  rep 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  regarding  \ 
fatal  accident  to  an  English  cyclist  in  Augi, 
last  on  the  Giant’s  Causeway  Electric  Ri 
way.  He  finds  that  death  was  due  partly! 
electrical  shock  and  partly  to  the  injur, 
received  by  falling  across  the  rail, 
recommends  that  the  tramway  company 
compelled  to  raise  their  charged  conduct 
which  is  at  present  only  18  in.  from 
ground,  to  a height  of  8 ft.  at  least,  asi 
present  it  is  an  annoyance  and  a source 
danger  to  the  ordinary  traffic.  He  also  c 
siders  that  the  tramway  company  shouldl 
called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  why  tl 
have  not  complied  with  the  existing  Bo! 
of  Trade  regulations,  and  that  until  they; 
so,  and  have  made  the  required  alteratic 
they  should  discontinue  the  use  of  electr* 
power  and  use  only  steam. 


* “A  round  church  (1150)  at  Bjemedc.  . . . Besides 
this  there  are  only  two  in  Denmark,  though  four  others  are 
lound  in  the  Island  of  Bornholm.’* 


will  be  seen  from  our  report^of  the 


j.  x.  proceedings  of  the  London  County 
Council  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Works  Committee 
authorising  them  to  let  for  advertisement 
purposes  the  hoardings  which  will  be  erected 
ac  the  Whitefriars  fire-station,  was  agreed  to 
by  a large  majority.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  amendment  moved  by  Sir  John 
Hutton  to  refer  the  matter  back  was 
defeated,  especially  as  the  County  Council, 
many  of  whose  members  profess  to  desire 
the  beautification  and  not  the  disfigurement 
of  London,  might  have  been  expected  to  set 
an  example  to  others  in  this  matter  ; but  the 
decision  which  was  come  to  seems  to  have 
been  based  upon  a monetary  consideration, 
or  regard  for  the  "ratepayers’  pockets”  and 
the  allurement  of  a " large  sum  for  letting 
the  right  of  advertising  on  the  hoarding.” 
With  the  majority  of  the  Councillors,  the 
question  of  aesthetics  received  little  con- 
sideration, though  one  of  the  labour  members, 
who  claimed  to  desire  the  beautification  of 
London,  was  bold  enough  to  remark  that  the 
ultimate  result  of  letting  the  Council’s  hoard- 
ings for  the  purpose  in  question  would 
be  to  make  London  a veritable  "picture- 
gallery,”  and  it  was  further  urged  by  another 


THE  Imperial  Law  Courts  at  Leip 
which  were  opened  by  the  Empq 
on  Saturday,  have  been  erected  from  desi; 
by  Herr  Ludwig  Hoffmann,  on  whom 
title  of  "Baurath”  has  now  been  confer 
in  connexion  with  the  ceremony.  E 
Hoffmann  obtained  the  commission  for  t 
important  building  in  an  open  competit 
which  was  held  in  1884.  The  able  planir, 
shown  iri  the  design  gained  him  the  f 
premium.  Owing  to  the  successful  car. 
date’s  youth  and  inexperience,  and  furtl 
to  his  having  been  associated  with  a > 
vvegian,  M.  Dybwad,  in  the  preparation 
his  drawings,  Herr  Hoffmann  met  v 
much  opposition  prior  to  being  fin 
entrusted  with  the  work.  He  was  at 
time  only  thirty,  and  had  not  held 
responsible  position.  He  had  only  b 
known  as  a successful  competitor  for  i 
Shinkel  Prize  and  other  academic  premiui 
The  successful  completion  of  the  build 
has  shown  the  authorities  that  they  did  >1 
to  accept  him  as  architect,  and  we  it 
congratulate  him  on  the  able  way  in  wl 
he  has  carried  out  the  work.  The  des 
has  been  a subject  of  study  for  ten  ye* 
with  constant  revisions  and  improvemei 
Models,  even  to  the  extent  of  full-i 
coloured  plaster  renderings  of  the  fa$£ 
have  been  profusely  used,  and  there  are  v 
few  details  in  the  building  which  have  1 
passed  through  the  modellers’  hands  beb 
they  were  carried  out.  The  building  is 
excellent  example  of  the  result  of  cars 
study.  


^/^N  extraordinary  number  of  ceremonj 


exirauiuuuiiy  uumuci  ui  , 

l \.  are  at  present  taking  place  in  Germj 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  puff 
buildings,  the  unveiling  of  monuments,  s 
the  consecration  of  new  churches. 
Emperor’s  visit  to  Metz,  Strasburg,  and  1 
battlefields  of  the  Franco-German  War,  1 
been  the  occasion  for  unveiling  sev« 
memorials.  Of  these  the  most  import, 
one  is  the  Emperor  Frederick  Monument 
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)erth.  At  Berlin  the  unveiling  of  a 
nument  to  the  Empress  Augusta  on  the 
'pernplatz  ” took  place  on  the  same  day 
the  consecration  of  the  new  memorial 
irch  to  the  Emperor  Frederick.  At 
ipzig  the  New  Imperial  Supreme  Law 
urts  were  opened  by  the  Emperor,  and  at 
inkfort  a new  Central  Post-office,  which  is 
ctically  a district  centre  for  South 
rmany  At  Darmstadt  the  new  Royal 
:hnical  College  was  opened,  and  at 
:men  there  was  a ceremony  in  connexion 
h the  completion  of  some  new  Courts  of 
tice.  Of  the  churches  inaugurated  in 
provinces  the  principal  ones  were  at 
nich,  Cologne,  and  Dortmund.  Numerous 
er  ceremonies  have  yet  to  take  place. 


R.  ARTHUR  J.  EVANS,  writing  to 
the  Times  from  Dublin,  raises  a plea 
which  we  heartily  sympathise,  for  the 
nation  of  an  Irish  museum  of  national 
and  antiquities,  in  place  of  the  mere 
lings  from  South  Kensington,  which, 
Drding  to  his  account,  now  form  the  bulk 
the  contents  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
seum  got  up  under  the  auspices  of  the 
;nce  and  Art  Department.  It  appears 
; the  Royal  Irish  Academy  have  already 
together  a collection  which  would  form 
nucleus  for  a national  museum,  if  it  were 
Derly  arranged  and  exhibited,  and  which 
ht  be  much  farther  extended.  We  hope 
Evans’s  suggestion  will  not  fall  to  the 
md. 


HE  nave  of  the  Abbey,  or  more  correctly 
the  Priory  Church,  of  Llanthony,  has 
been  restored,  under  the  superin- 
lence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Spencer,  of  Aberga- 
ry,  by  the  liberality  of  Lord  Llangattock, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  and  others.  It 
ds  on  the  reputed  site  of  St.  David’s 
pel,  by  the  River  Honddu,  * in  the  Vale 
Iwias,  at  foot  of  the  Black  Mountains, 
that  romantic  spot  Bishop  Urban  con- 
ated  a chapel  or  hermitage  of  Ernisius, 
)lain  to  Maud,  Henry  I.’s  consort.  In 
; this  gave  way  to  a priory  founded  by 
;h  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Hereford,  for  forty 
ms  regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine, 
cated  to  SS.  Mary  and  John  the  Baptist, 
owing  to  troublous  times  most  of  the 
s sought  reiuge  in  the  new  Priory  of 
thony,  which  Milo,  Hugh”s  nephew, 
blished  for  them  at  Gloucester.  The 
nt  foundation  rapidly  fell  into  decay; 
on  the  Severn  prospered  so  well  that 
ralue  was  748/.  ( teste  Speed)  at  the 
jression ; whilst  Llanthony,  in  Mon- 
thshire,  had  but  9 9/.  yearly.  There  are 
s of  the  ruins  in  the  “Antiquities  of 
.t  Britain,”  by  T.  Hearne  and  W.  Byrne 
0 and,  with  a plan,  in  Coxe’s  “His- 
al  Tour  in  Monmouthshire”  (1801) — 

2 in  the  latter  work  being  alter  draw- 
by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Bart.  The  church 
uciform  on  plan,  and  in  many  respects 
ar  to  Llandaff  Cathedral.  At  the  Disso- 
n,  Llanthony  was  granted  to  one  Richard 
•Id.  In  the  last  century  it  belonged  to 
Earls  of  Oxford ; it  then  passed  to 
nel  Wood,  by  purchase  from  Lord 
rd,  and  then  to  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
minent  author. 


iE  Dean  of  Canterbury,  in  his  capacity 
as  co-trustee  for  the  preservation  of 
borough  Castle,  makes  an  appeal  for  a 
of  at  least  3 °°l ■<  which  is  yet  required 
ecuring  and  protecting  the  site  and  the 
, an  amount  of  1,070/.  having  been 
dy  subscribed  to  that  end.  In  a “ Note,” 
September  2,  1893,  we  described  the 
:ruction  and  present  condition  of  this 
rical  monument,  which,  as  Dean  Farrar 
7 avers,  is  so  full  of  interest,  and  beyond 
tion  ought  to  be  placed  in  safety  as 
of  our  national  possessions.  Rutupize 
the  name  given,  jointly,  to  the  two 
ns  which  were  situated  at  either  end  of 
istuary  which  separated  Thanet  from 

■e  name  is  a corruption  of  “ Llan-Dewy-nant- 
lu,”  the  Church  of  St.  David  on  the  Honddu. 


the  mainland  : the  other  haven  was  Reculver, 
built  by  Severus,  to  whom  the  Portus 
Rutupinus,  the  Saxon  Reptaceastre,  also  is 
attributed  (see  Hasted's  “Kent,”  Vol.  III.). 
To  repel  the  Saxon  depredations  by  land 
and  sea,  the  Second  Legion,  known  as 
the  “Augusta”  or  “ Britannica  ” Legion, 
was  brought  hither  from  Isca  Silurum,  or 
Caerleon,  in  368  a.d.,  and  formed  the 
garrison  until  the  Romans  finally  quitted  our 
shores.  Tacitus  records  the  arrival  here, 
with  his  fleet,  of  Agricola,  who  started  hence 
upon  his  coasting  expedition  round  Great 
Britain ; and  to  Richborough  he  returned. 
To  what  we  have  already  said  we  may  now 
add  that  a burial-ground  discovered  on  a 
broad  hill  of  sand,  about  two  miles  distant, 
near  Gilton,  in  Ash  parish,  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  ancient  settlement;  and  that 
outside  the  castrum  north  wall  has  been 
found,  by  the  riverside,  a platform  or 
landing-stage,  built  of  square  tiles,  and 
leading  to  the  Wantsum. 


A CORRESPONDENT  writes  : — “In  the 
JT\  Birmingham  Municipal  Art  Gallery 
there  has  been  for  some  years  a model  of 
the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  which  is  little 
known,  and  is  worth  inspection  by  architec- 
tural visitors  to  Birmingham.  The  model 
was  made  in  ivory  to  in.  scale,  by  Mr. 
Philip  Barrington.  Detailed  drawings  were 
prepared  for  every  part  of  it,  and  every 
piece  of  ivory  is  a model  of  the  corre- 
sponding block  in  the  building.  The 
capitals,  columns,  and  cornices  are  minutely 
finished  after  the  original  detail.  Each 
column  is  fastened  with  steel  spindles 
through  its  entire  length,  and  screwed 
securely  to  base  and  entablature.  The 
windows  and  doors  have  been  cast  in  moulds 
and  filed  out  of  gilding  metal.  The  roof, 
in  exact  imitation  of  the  original,  is  covered 
with  fine  sheet  lead.  It  is  computed  that 
the  model  consists  of  not  less  than  25,300 
distinct  pieces.” 


WE  have  received  some  samples  or  a 
paint  called  the  “ Marpedo  Washable 
Water  Paint.”  The  paints  are  supplied  in 
the  form  of  thick  paste,  which,  thinned  down 
with  hot  water  to  the  consistency  of  or- 
dinary paint,  have  good  covering  power,  and 
dry  quickly,  though  the  thorough  setting  or 
hardening  of  the  surface  takes  some  time 
longer.  We  have  tried  them  on  wood, 
cement,  stone,  and  brick  surfaces  with 
satisfactory  results;  and  we  should  say 
that  those  who  require  a cheap,  easily- 
applied  paint  in  place  of  ordinary  distemper 
will  be  well  satisfied.  The  paints  will  not 
resist  sulphur-laden  atmosphere  without 
considerable  darkening  of  colour.  Acids, 
also,  decompose  them  rapidly.  We  should 
consider  them  to  be  especially  suitable  for 
the  interior  decoration  of  churches,  schools, 
and  other  public  buildings ; the  manu- 
facturers claim,  however,  that  they  are 
equally  suitable  for  exterior  work,  “being 
impenetrable  by  rain,  and  unaffected  by 
atmospheric  changes.” 


A CHARACTERISTIC  debate  took  place 
in  the  Dover  Town  Council  last  week 
in  reference  to  a proposal  to  adopt  a new 
code  of  building  by-laws,  when  Alderman 
Pepper  (the  Deputy  Mayor)  moved  “that 
the  new  by-laws  be  not  approved.”  From 
the  report  of  his  speech  we  gather  that  the 
by-laws  had  been  drawn  up  in  accordance 
with  the  Local  Government  Board  model, 
and  that  Alderman  Pepper  and  various 
members  of  the  Council  disapproved  of 
them  because  they  were  a great  deal  too 
good.  Alderman  Pepper,  indeed,  gave  as 
the  reason  for  his  motion  that  the 
Council  was  a municipal  body,  and 
“ not  subsidiary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  like  Boards  of  Guardians,”  but  it 
is  pretty  evident  from  the  discussion  which 
followed  that  there  is  a great  tenderness  in 
Dover  for  jerry-building  and  jerry-builders, 
Alderman  Pepper  remarking  upon  the  “in- 
judicious ” way  in  which  certain  persons  had 


talked  about  “ jerry  - building.”  Another 
member  considered  that  the  by-laws  were 
quite  unfitted  for  Dover,  and  " would  only 
cause  friction  if  adopted  ’! ; which  means,  we 
presume,  that  a number  of  persons  would 
be  determined  to  evade  them.  Councillor 
Thorpe  spoke  up  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
by-laws,  and  on  the  disgraceful  way  in  which 
building  was  carried  on  in  Dover ; but  Aider- 
man  Pepper’s  motion  was  carried,  and  for 
the  present  the  jerry-builders  of  Dover  may 
carry  on  their  work  unmolested.  The  result 
does  not  seem  creditable  to  the  Council. 


THE  Annual  Conversazione  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  held  this  year 
at  the  King's  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant,  on 
Friday  the  25th.  There  is  not  the  pace 
here  that  there  is  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  where 
the  last  year’s  assembly  was  held,  and  the 
room  seemed  a little  crowded  for  a promenade 
entertainment,  but  the  evening  was  very 
successful  on  the  whole.  During  the  early 
portion  of  the  evening  the  guests  were 
formally  received  by  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Caroe.  The  musical  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  some  very  good  perform- 
ances by  the  Rebec  Orchestral  Society, 
alternated  with  the  Pierrot  Banjo  Team,  who 
are  artists  in  their  way,  though  one  or 
two  of  the  songs  given  as  encores,  or 
one  at  least,  savoured  too  much  of  sheer 
music-hall-ism,  which,  to  our  thinking,  ought 
to  be  considered  beneath  the  level  of 
entertainment  for  a society  like  the  Associa- 
tion. In  the  vestibule  were  a number  of 
objects  of  interest.  Mr.  Walter  Crane  lent 
some  of  his  sketches  of  ornament,  in  white 
or  brown  paper,  which  were  used  to  illus- 
trate his  paper  at  the  Association,  and  some 
of  which  have  appeared  in  our  pages. 
Messrs.  White,  Allom  & Co.  lent  a very  in- 
teresting Renaissance  chimney-piece  from 
Wren’s  house ; Messrs.  Morris  & Co., 
Stalman,  and  Essex  & Co.  lent  tapestries 
and  wall-papers  (some  of  the  silk  hangings 
by  Messrs.  Morris  & Co.  were  superb),  and 
Messrs.  Vickers  & Co.  lent  specimens  of 
ironwork.  Among  the  drawings  exhibited 
were  work  executed  by  Mr.  Triggs  as 
A.A.  Travelling  Student ; measured  draw- 
ings of  Ramridge  Chantrey,  St.  Albans,  by  Mr. 
Rider  Smith  (Jas.  Brooks  Prize);  measured 
drawings  of  Cromwell  House,  Highgate,  by 
Mr.  A.  Bryer  (measured  drawings  prize) ; 
sketches  by  Mr.  H.  C.  R.  Hide,  winner  of  the 
Andrew  Oliver  first  prize,  and  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Roddis,  winner  of  the  second  prize.  Studio 
drawings  of  work  done  in  studios  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  N.  C.  Bathurst  and  Mr.  C. 
Martin,  who  gained  respectively  the  silver 
and  bronze  medals  in  Division  I. ; by  Mr. 
Trimnell  and  Mr.  H.  C.  R.  Hide  (silver  and 
bronze  medals  in  Division  II.),  and  by  Mr. 

J.  R.  Stark  and  Mr.  J.  Hunt,  winners  of 
similar  medals  in  Division  III.  Photographs 
were  lent  by  Mr.  Wonnacott  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Clark,  as  representing  the  Architectural 
Association  Camera  Club.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  refreshments,  when  obtained  (the 
waiting  staff  was  rather  inadequate),  were  a 
decided  improvement  on  those  of  last  year. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  late  great  painter  Meissonier,  whose  vanity 
was  as  great  as  his  genius,  would  probably  have 
been  gratified  at  the  honours  paid  to  his  memory. 
The  town  of  Poissy  had  already  raised,  last  year, 
a fine  statue  to  his  memory— that  by  M.  Fremiet, 
an  illustration  of  which  has  been  published  in 
the  Builder  ;*  and  on  Friday  the  25th  a select 
audience  attended,  at  Paris,  the  inauguration  of 
the  second  monument  to  him,  erected  in  the 
Jardin  de  l’Infante,  near  the  Louvre,  opposite 
the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  facing  the  monument  to 
Raffet. 

The  new  monument  is  in  white  marble.  The 
sculptor,  M.  Merci6,  had  at  first  the  idea  of 
representing  Meissonier  borne  aloft  on  a shield 
by  four  dragoons.  The  subscription  committee, 
however,  thought  that  this  would  have  too  much 
the  air  of  an  apotheosis,  and  that  the  honours  of 
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a military  triumph  could  hardly  be  offered  to  an  I 
artist,  however  eminent ; it  was  thought  that  it  ] 
would  be  an  exaggeration  which  might  give  rise  | 
to  ridicule.  Accordingly,  the  scheme  was  re- 1 
duced  to  a more  modest  one.  Meissonier 
is  represented  in  his  studio,  in  a paint- 
ing-gown, as  represented  in  his  portrait 
of  himself  exhibited  in  1889.  lie  is  seated 
in  a large  arm  - chair  in  that  Renaissance 
style  which  he  loved  so  much.  Leaning  on  his 
right  arm,  he  rests  his  head  on  his  right  hand,  in 
an  attitude  of  meditation,  while  the  left  hand, 
holding  the  palette,  drops  carelessly  on  the  arm 
of  the  chair.  The  pedestal,  also  of  marble,  is 
adorned  with  a trophy  formed  out  of  the  acces- 
sories employed  by  the  painter  in  his  principal 
pictures  of  the  Imperial  epoch  ; a cuirass  pierced 
by  bullets,  a helmet,  the  traditional  small  cocked- 
hat  of  Napoleon,  a flag,  a sword,  &c.  The  work, 
executed  in  a broad  and  grand  style,  is  powerful 
and  finely  proportioned.  It  seems  doubly  effective 
in  contrast  with  the  severe  architecture  of  the 
Louvre,  in  comparison  with  which  the  Raffet 
monument,  with  its  slender  column,  has,  on  the 
contrary,  a somewhat  starved  appearance. 

By  way  of  emphasising  its  respect  for  the 
deceased  artist,  the  Department  of  the  National 
Museums  arranged  that  the  installation  at  the 
Luxembourg  of  the  small  bronzes  presented  to 
the  State  by  Madame  Meissonier  should  take 
place  concurrently  with  the  official  inauguration 
of  the  monument.  These  statuettes,  cast  by  the 
cire  perdue  process,  were  modelled  by  Meissonier 
with  marvellous  talent.  There  are  five  of  them  ; 
two  equestrian  figures  representing  Marshal 
Duroc  at  the  Battle  of  Castiglione  ; a trumpeter 
of  the  period  of  Louis  XIII.  ; a little  figure  of  a 
dancer ; a wounded  horse  which  figures  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  of  the  Siege  of  Paris  ; 
and  a design  for  a mantelpiece  for  his  studio  in 
the  Boulevard  Malesherbes.  These  statuettes 
are  temporarily  placed  among  the  pictures,  but 
will  ultimately  have  a situation  found  for  them  in 
the  sculpture  gallery  of  the  museum. 

Meissonier,  who  possessed  remarkable  gifts  as 
an  animal  sculptor,  almost  always,  before  painting 
a picture,  made  models  in  wax  of  the  principal 
equestrian  figures.  It  even  appears  (and  this 
fact  is  very  little  known),  that  to  assist  these  pre- 
iiminary  studies  he  got  the  sculptor  Geoffroy 
Dechaumes  to  construct  for  him  a very  careful 
model  of  the  skeleton  of  a horse,  to  a very  small 
scale,  the  various  parts  of  which  were  movable, 
and  could  be  taken  to  pieces  at  pleasure.  This 
enabled  the  painter  to  build  up  the  model  of 
each  horse  in  the  position  in  which  he  wanted  it.* 

* This  is  surely  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  cele- 
brated definition  of  genius  as  “an  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains." — Ed. 


The  monument  to  the  memory  ot  Emile 
Augier,  the  poet,  in  the  Place  d’Odeon,  was  also 
to  have  taken  place  last  week,  but  the  ceremony 
has  been  postponed  to  the  4th  of  the  present 
month.  The  monument,  however,  is  in  its  place 
and  almost  completed,  and  one  can  at  all  events 
see  that  it  will  not  injure,  as  was  feared,  the  effect 
of  the  Theatre  de  l’Odeon.  It  is  a very  simple 
design,  consisting  of  a column  about  three  metres 
in  height,  on  a pedestal  formed  by  two  circular 
steps,  and  supporting  a bust  of  the  poet.  Around 
the  pedestal  are  grouped  allegorical  figures,  which, 
as  well  as  the  bust,  are  the  work  of  M.  Ernest 
Barrias. 

At  the  ParcMonceau,  the  monument  to  Bizet,  the 
composer,  will  soon  be  inaugurated.  It  is  the  work 
of  M.  Falguiere,  who  is  now  engaged  in  putting 
the  last  touches  to  it.  It  will  consist  of  a large 
mass  of  white  marble  3 metres  in  height,  rough  and 
simulating  a natural  rock,  with  branches  of  laurel 
strewn  over  it,  and  surmounted  by  a bust  of 
Bizet,  to  whom  a youthful  figure  of  a Muse 
stretches  a palm  branch.  A girl  in  Spanish 
costume,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  block, 
recalls  the  figure  of  Carmen.  The  plinth  has 
been  executed  under  the  direction  of  M.  Chas. 
Gamier. 

The  question  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  seems 
to  have  got  into  its  last  and  decisive  phase.  The 
Government,  which  is  anxious  above  all  for  the 
success  of  the  1900  Exhibition,  will  give  up  its 
first  scheme,  and  has  recognised  the  right  of  the 
Paris  Municipality  to  carry  out  the  work  on 
its  own  plan  as  a simple  “ local  railway  ” under- 
taking. This  is  a great  step  towards  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  project.  The  Government  demands 
only  that  the  Municipal  Council  should  con- 
sent to  the  establishment,  before  1900,  of  a 
prolongation  of  the  Moulineaux  railway  as  far 
as  the  Terminal  stations  of  the  Lyons  and  Orieans 
railways.  According  to  this  new  scheme,  the 
financial  contribution  of  the  leading  companies  is 
to  be  nine  million  francs,  six  million  in  money 
and  three  million  in  engineering  work.  The 
junctions  with  the  Lyons  and  Orleans  railways 
will  alone  cost  1,500,000  francs  each.  The 
Municipal  Council  will  shortly  take  into  con- 
sideration the  new  proposals  and  the  study  of  the 
system  of  city  lines  which  it  has  already  adopted 
in  principle  a year  ago.  This  system  will  include 
the  following  lines  An  east  and  west  cross  line 
from  the  Bastille  to  the  Gare  des  Invalides  by  the 
Tlace  Walhubert,  the  quays,  and  the  Boulevard 
St.  Germain  ; a north  and  south  cross-line  by  the 
Gare  du  Nord,  the  Halles,  the  Quay  Conte,  and 
the  Quay  des  Grand  Augustins  and  the  Place 
Medicis  ; a line  from  Rue  Reaumur  to  the  Gare 
St.  Lazare,  passing  by  the  Parc  Monceau,  fol- 
lowing the  Avenue  Hoche  and  the  Trocadero, 


and  stopping  at  the  viaduct  of  the  Boulevard  t 
Grenelle. 

In  regard  to  the  1900  Exhibition,  according : 
a financial  combination  proposed  by  the  Genei 
Commissioner,  and  which  will  presently  be  1; 
before  Parliament,  the  Government  proposes : 
institute  next  year  a public  issue  of  bonds  1 
20  francs  which  will  guarantee  to  the  subscribi 
certain  advantages.  The  subscriber  will  rece: 
the  value  of  his  bond  in  the  shape  of  twenty  01 
franc  entry  tickets  to  the  exhibition.  He  v| 
also  have  the  advantage  either  of  entry  to  t 
special  spectacles  in  connexion  with  it  at 
reduced  price,  or  of  transport  to  it  at  reduci 
fares.  He  will  also  have  a number  of  chancest 
important  lotteries,  among  which  will  be  five  l 
of  500,000  francs  each  and  twenty-four  lots! 
100,000  francs.  It  should  be  added  that  forer 
holders  of  these  bonds  will  enjoy  the  advanta 
of  the  reduced  fares  from  the  moment  they  crc 
the  frontier. 

The  Municipal  Council,  whose  session  has  j 1 
opened,  have  commenced  the  preparations  a 
two  pieces  of  work  long  looked  for  in  the  artis! 
world.  The  first  is  in  relation  to  the  Churchd 
the  Trinity,  the  facade  of  which  has  long  been: 
a deplorable  condition.  The  four  fine  groups: 
stone,  at  the  base  of  the  campanile,  are  nearly 
headless.  These  groups,  representing  Strengr 
Justice,  Prudence,  and  Temperance,  are  the  wo 
respectively  of  Jacques  Maillet,  Cavelier,  Crar. 
and  Carpeaux.  The  last-named  is  a specially  fi 
production.  At  a comparatively  small  cost  th<! 
sculptures  are  now  to  be  restored  under  t 
direction  of  a talented  sculptor,  M.  Rolard.  T 
second  operation  referred  to  is  the  repair  of  t 
two  graceful  figures  of  angels,  also  much  decaye; 
which  adorn  the  side  arcades  of  the  tower : 
St.  Germain  d’Auxerrois,  and  which  were  t 
work  of  Guillaume  and  Cavelier.  M.  Desve  rgu$ 
a former  holder  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  ■ 
entrusted  with  the  commission. 

In  regard  to  the  group  by  M.  Barthold 
“Washington  and  Lafayette,”  intended  for  t 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  it  has  been  decided,  I 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Americt 
colony  in  Paris,  that  its  inauguration  should  t 
deferred  till  February  6 next,  the  anniversary  \ 
the  day  on  which  France  recognised  the  indi 
pendence  of  the  United  States,  or  perhaps  >: 
the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  birthday  ; 
Washington. 

The  Municipal  Council  has  also  been  occupic 
about  a scheme  which,  while  it  will  no  doubt  1: 
a public  benefit  in  one  sense,  will  be  a gre; 
injury  to  the  effect  of  some  of  the  Paris  street! 
The  proposal,  which  emanates  from  an  architec 
M.  Teulere,  is  to  construct  foot-bridges  acroi 
some  of  the  more  crowded  portions  of  the  Pari 


ets,  where  the  traffic  is  not  regulated  by 
cemen  in  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it 
lone  in  London.  The  Paris  “ Gardiens  de  la 
are  notoriously  very  much  at  sea  and 
very  little  use  to  anyone  in  the  midst  of  an 
:tricable;crowd  of  vehicles.  The  bridges,  it  is 
posed,  should  be  of  steel  and  wrought-iron, 
footway  of  wood,  the  supports  of  cast-iron, 
he  Council  decide  in  favour  of  the  scheme, 
first  trial  of  it  will  probably  be  made  at  the 
le  of  Rue  Lafayette  and  Rue  Drouot,  known 
mg  the  Parisian  public  as  the  “ Carrefour  des 
ses,”  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  acci- 
s which  have  happened  there, 
peaking  of  Rue  Drouot,  we  may  mention  that 
competition  for  the  new  buildings  in  that 
:t  for  the  Figaro  journal  has  been  decided, 
jury  has  awarded  the  first  premium  to  M. 
and,  the  second  to  M.  Deperthes,  and  the  third 
MM.  Bluysen  and  Chesnay  ; an  extra  third 
nium  to  MM.  Schoelkopf  and  Boutron,  with 
mourable  mentions  ” to  other  competitors, 
four  premiated  designs  become  the  property 
le  Figaro , and  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  a 
plan  to  be  carried  out,  in  accordance  with 
jrogramme,  by  M.  Sauffroy. 

Viollet-le-Duc,  the  son  of  the  great 
let-le-Duc,  who  has  directed  very  ably  the 
ice  of  Monuments  Ilistoriques,  has  resigned 
post,  and  has  been  replaced  by  M.  Lucien 
an  eminent  writer  on  art. 
he  death  is  announced  of  M.  Jules  Paul 
>nitz,  to  whom  the  Societe  Centrale  des 
litectes  awarded,  in  1878,  the  medal  founded 
same  year  by  M.  Paul  Sedille,  in  favour  of 
istrial  Art.  Jules  Lcebnitz  belonged  to 
ly  in  which  the  best  traditions  of  work  in 
ice  had  been  long  hereditary.  lie  was  re- 
ed by  architects  as  a valued  collaborator  in 
application  of  ceramic  work  to  architectural 
ration,  and  was  remarkable  both  as  an 
t and  a man  of  science.  He  was  a former 
iber  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the 
e,  was  President  of  Union  Ceramique  of 
ce,  and  was  created  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
lonour  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  of 


SIGN,  FOR  PANEL  IN  A FRIEZE, 
tis  graceful  design  was  worked  out  by  the 
:,  Mr.  Patten  Wilson,  in  a coloured  drawing 
bited  at  this  year’s  Royal  Academy.  The 
Z1- is  so  simple  as  to  require  no  explanation, 
he  original  drawing  the  foliage,  though 
entionalised  in  design,  is  treated  with  a con- 
able  approach  to  the  natural  green  of 
:ation.  The  figure  has  on  a blue  mantle, 
ated  as  semi-transparent  where  it  falls  close 
ae  figure,  as  over  the  right  leg,  but  for  the 
part  showing  as  a tolerably  strong  blue, 
ng  to  the  well-known  tendency  of  blue  to 
ven  and  probably  disappear  in  photographing, 
Iress  of  the  figure  thus  appears  in  the  repro- 
on  as  light  against  a darker  background, 
eas  in  the  original  drawing  it  shows  as 
ger  than  the  background.  It  seems  right  to 
ion  this  unavoidable  alteration  of  values, 
h in  a general  sense  the  translation  into 
and  white  has  not  altered  the  essential 
ty  of  the  design. 


ABOUT  SOME  EXHIBITIONS. 

IE  managers  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
whose  exhibition  is  now  open  at  the  Picca- 
Galleries,  seem  at  last  to  have  seen  what 
• one  else  has  seen  for  a good  while  back — 
their  exhibitions  have  hitherto  shown  too 

1 of  quantity  and  too  little  of  quality  ; and 

2 they  have  wisely  reduced  the  number  of 
:s  hung,  and  not  attempted  to  cover  the 
e of  the  walls  up  to  the  cornice,  they  have 
:eded  in  getting,  even  among  this  reduced 
ber,  a better  general  level  of  merit  than  on 
ious  occasions.  Among  the  larger  pictures 
John  Collier’s  illustration  of  the  Scottish 
on  Halloween  (82)  standing  with  her  back 
re  spectator  to  see  the  face  of  her  future 
and  look  over  her  shoulder  in  the  glass,  is 

successful  in  every  respect  : the  girl’s 
tened  attitude,  clinging  to  the  chest  of 
;ers  and  half  drawing  away,  and  her  scared 
in  the  glass,  are  dramatically  conveyed.  There 
,s,  however,  to  be  an  inaccuracy  in  the  rendering 
e superstition,  because,  properly  speaking,  the 
irition  shows  itself  as  the  experimenter  is  in  the 
of  eating  an  apple  before  the  glass,  whereas 
the  apple  lies  uneaten  beside  her  ; but  this 
ing  certainly  would  not  do  so  well  for  repre- 
ation  in  painting.  The  President  sends  a 
er  larger  work  than  usual,  “Portia”  (281), 


as  fine  as  usual  in  colour  and  costume,  and  we 
regret  to  say,  not  more  interesting  than  usual  in 
the  painting  or  expression  of  the  face  ; he  also 
contributes  a carefully  - executed  landscape, 
“Newhouse  Tark,  St.  Albans”  (180),  with  the 
house  in  the  background,  which  looks  rather  like 
a commission  for  a topographical  picture.  Mr. 
T.  B.  Kenington’s  large  work,  “The  Lure” 
(361),  a painting  of  a nude  siren  sitting  among 
the  wreck  of  her  human  victims  and  with  a 
shadowy  skeleton  behind  her,  if  rather  whimsical 
in  conception,  shows,  at  any  rate,  an  excellent 
piece  of  painting  and  drawing  of  the  figure. 
These  are  the  prominent  figure  pictures  ; 
among  the  smaller  ones  M.  Fantin-Latour’s 
“ L’Aurore  et  la  Nuit”  (126),  is  a fine  bit 
of  colour ; M.  Chevallier  Tayler  has  two 
good  life-sized  portraits  of  ladies  ( 1 18,  1 3 1 ) ; 
Mr.  John  R.  Reid’s  “The  Bread-Winner’’  (317), 
a dancing-girl  rehearsing  before  her  parents  in  a 
corner  of  a tea-garden,  is  a clever  and  spirited 
work,  and  Mr.  Cameron’s  “Making  Friends” 
(332)  is  a very  pretty  rustic  idyll,  to  which  a 
certain  extra  interest  attaches  on  account  of  its 
individuality  of  style.  There  are  other  figures  of 
the  genre  type,  by  old  and  well-known  con- 
tributors, which  are  of  average  interest.  But  in 
landscape  the  exhibition  is  stronger,  and  contains 
some  very  fine  works.  It  will  interest  many  who 
have  appreciated  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan’s  fine  and 
broad  style  and  powerful  effects  of  colour  in 
works  of  a different  class,  to  find  him  in  “ Even- 
ing” ( 1 1 ) indulging  in  landscape  pure  and  simple, 
and  exhibiting  in  it  the  same  fine  qualities  which 
he  has  shown  in  his  town  subjects.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Cotman,  in  “The  End  of  the  Harvest”  (70) 
recalls  to  us  some  of  the  best  works  of  his  father  ; 
in  “The  Water-cart”  (79)  Mr.  Thorne  Waite 
shows  a broader  and  more  powerful  style  than 
in  his  usual  beautiful  but  rather  sentimental 
work  ; Mr.  Wimperis  recalls  Constable  in  “ The 
Way  Across  the  Fields  ” (213)  ; among  other 
landscapes  which  should  be  looked  at  are  Mr. 
Joseph  Knight’s  “ Sandhills  ” (51)  ; Mr.  Johnson’s 
“ Markfield  Mill”  (63),  Mr.  Pickering’s  broad 
study  of  wooded  landscape  (97);  Mr.  Claude 
Hayes’s  “Morning  in  the  Meadows”  (125),  an 
interesting  attempt  at  a very  difficult  feat,  the 
representation  of  a misty  morning  with  a pro- 
fusion of  dew  on  the  grass ; Mr.  Herbert 
Marshall’s  “The  Embankment,  Winter”  (143), 
a fine  repetition,  on  a larger  scale  than  usual,  of 
an  effect  he  has  painted  rather  often  ; Mr. 
Wetherbee’s  semi-decorative  little  picture  called 
“A  Spring  Dawn”  (190),  interesting  from  its 
special  treatment  and  idea ; Mr.  R.  D.  Reid’s 
“A  Pastoral”  (203),  a leaf  out  of  Mr.  H.  W.  B. 
Davis’s  book;  Mr.  Cotman’s  “Shades  of 
Evening”  (205);  Mr.  Hope  M’Lachlan’s  “A 
Midsummer  Sea  ” (247) ; Mr.  R.  W.  Allan’s 
picture  of  desolate  “Cromarty”  (319);  Mr. 
John  R.  Reid’s  “Spring’s  Delights”  (333),  a 
real  spring  landscape  — some  others  in  the 
Gallery  which  are  called  “Spring”  do  not  by 
any  means  suggest  that  season  of  the  year  ; — 
“Mr.  Jas.  S.  Hill’s  “Near  Deal”  (367); 
Mr.  Hope  M’Lachlan’s  “ Night  ” (384),  a very 
powerful  bit  of  effect ; Mr.  J.  Farquharson’s 
carefully-studied  painting  of  “Ice-worn  Rocks, 
Loch  Ilourn”  (396) ; Mr.  Johnson’s  “ Corrie  na 
Creach,  Skye”  (447) ; and  Mr.  Joseph  Knight’s 
“Cerrigan  Head”  (475),  of  which  the  sea  is 
hardly  a success,  but  the  rocks  are  grand. 

All  these  are  landscapes  worth  looking  at,  and 
that  is  a pretty  good  list  for  one  exhibition,  as 
things  go.  Of  architectural  subjects  there  are  not 
very  many,  and  hardly  of  the  first  order ; we 
may  mention  Miss  S.  Stanley’s  “Exterior  of  St. 
Mark’s”  (72),  Mr.  Fulleylove’s  “ Columns  of  St. 
Mark”  (169),  and  Mr.  Logsdail’s  “Church  of 
the  Misericordia”  (179),  the  best  of  the  three. 

At  the  Dowdeswell  Galleries  in  Bond-street  is 
a collection  of  water-colour  drawings  by  Mr. 
Wimperis.  chiefly  in  and  about  the  New  Forest  ; 
drawings  for  the  most  part  on  a small  scale,  but 
admirable  examples  of  that  old  broad  English 
water-colour  style  of  which  Mr.  Wimperis  is  one 
of  the  last  remaining  practitioners.  The  exhi- 
bition contains  sixty-nine  drawings,  all  in  a good 
style.  Among  those  which  are  especially  good 
maybe  mentioned  “The  Path  by  the  River” 
(1),  “ A Country  Lane  ” (14),  “ Evening 

Shadows”  (30),  “A  New  Forest  Upland”  (36), 
noticeable  for  its  fine  stretch  of  distance  ; “ The 
“Miller’s  Carts’’  (49),  a beautiful  bit  of  colour 
effect ; “ A Glade  at  Highwood  Heath  ” (57), 
with  the  effect  of  the  red  heather  beautifully  con- 
veyed ; and  a small  drawing  “ Moor  at  Inkpen” 
(53)»  which  is  grand  in  character  — a great 
landscape-painting  on  a small  scale. 

Mr.  McLean’s  gallery  is  of  rather  partial 


ones.  Saint-Pierre’s  “ Diana  ” is  a noble  work  as 
regards  figure-drawiDg  ; the  dogs  also  are  splendid 
in  character  and  spirit,  but  one’s  pleasure  is 
spoiled  by  the  dead  colour  and  want  of  texture  of 
the  flesh.  It  belongs,  in  this  respect,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  a past  school ; Rondel’s  bust,  entitled 
“ The  Blonde,”  near  if,  is  an  effective  con- 
trast in  this  respect,  though  a quite  inferior 
work  otherwise.  We  are  glad  to  meet  again  Mr. 
Peter  Graham’s  fine  landscape,  “ Wind  and 
Rain,”  exhibited  some  years  ago  at  the  Royal 
Academy  under  the  simple  title,  “ Wind  ” — 
possibly  the  rain  has  been  put  in  since.  Sir  E. 
Poynter’s  half-length  “Barine,”  a classic  lady 
crowned  with  crimson  flowers,  is,  we  fancy,  a 
work  of  a good  while  past.  The  exhibition  con- 
tains good  examples  of  the  work  of  Clays,  Eugene 
de  Blaas,  Mr.  Wimperis,  Madame  Dieterle,  &c. 

Of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  we  fear  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said  ; it  does  not  improve. 
There  are  some  pretty  good  landscapes ; Mr. 
E.  A.  Fellowes  Prynne  contributes  a good  piece 
of  decorative  painting,  “ Ecce  Ancilla  Domini,” 
very  hard  in  style  certainly,  but  that  is  of  less 
consequence  in  decorative  painting ; the  ex- 
Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Morley,  continues  his 
animal  studies  successfully,  as  in  “Defied”; 
Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  contributes  architectural 
subjects  which  are  well-drawn  and  correct  in 
detail,  but  in  a style  which  does  not  attract 
us ; Mr.  Arthur  Mead  gets  a good  effect  of 
“open-air”  in  “Sea-Urchins”;  Mr.  Reginald 
Smith  and  Mr.  Gouldsmith  show  two  or  three 
seapieces  in  which  there  is  a good  deal  of 
movement ; and  a screen  of  landscape-sketches, 
travelling  sketches  apparently,  by  Sir  F.  Leighton, 
forms  a special  feature  in  the  collection. 

Probably  the  chief  popular  interest  of  the  week 
in  exhibitions  will  centre  in  the  Society  of  P’ine 
Arts  Gallery,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  ihe  pastels 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  and  the  “ Trilby”  studies 
of  M.  du  Maurier.  In  regard  to  the  pastels, 
Mr.  Pennell,  in  a rather  conceited  preface,  which 
has  a kind  of  tune  of  “ I admire  all  these  and 
therefore  every  one  must  ” about  it,  sums  up 
certain  advantages  of  pastel  as  follows  : — 

I do  not  know  how  old  the  art  of  pastel  is,  nor 
do  the  various  authorities  whom  I have  consulted. 
But  the  art  of  drawing  with  coloured  chalks  is  as 
old  as  the  art  of  painting  itself.  In  fact,  a pastel  is 
a chalk  pencil  made  of  various  colours,  and  of 
varying  degrees  of  softness.  Those  employed  to-day 
are  probably  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  of 
artists'  mediums.  They  are  pencils  of  colour  and  of 
every  variety  of  colour  which  the  artist  wants. 
There  is  no  mixing  them  with  oil  or  with  water,  for 
they  are  mixed.  There  is  no  waiting  for  them  to 
dry  and  then  seeing  what  unexpected  effect  they  will 
present,  for  they  are  dry.  Once  they  are  put  upon 
the  rough-toothed  coloured  paper,  they  stay  there 
just  as  they  are.  There  is  no  varnishing  to  bring 
out  the  colour,  and  no  restoring  is  wanted,  since  the 
colours  never  fade.  There  is  no  oil  in  them  to  turn 
them  black,  nor  will  the  sunlight  bleach  them  out. 
One  has  but  to  see  the  chalk  drawings  of  the  old 
masters  to  realise  that  very  often  the  colour  has 
resisted  time  andjthe  vandal  more  successfully  than 
the  paper.  . . . Some  people  seem  to  fear  that 
pastels  will  crumble  or  fall  to  powder  within  their 
frames.  Even  those  by  Liotard,  which  are  worked 
far  more  solidly — the  colour  loaded  up  on  them — 
than  Mr.  Abbey's,  reveal  no  evidence  of  such  a fate. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  were  fixed,  and  yet 
they  do  not  crumble.  To-day,  a perfect  method  of 
fixing  the  colour  to  the  paper  has  been  perfected, 
and  there  is  not  a doubt  that  these  creations  of  Mr. 
Abbey’s  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper  upon  which 
they  were  drawn.  '' 

We  have  quoted  this  evidence,  as  it  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  think  of  trying  pastel. 
Mr.  Pennell  does  not  touch  on  the  obvious 
drawback — that  your  range  of  colour  is  somewhat 
limited,  and  that  graduated  colour  is  a difficult 
achievement.  Look  at  the  foliage  background  in 
Mr.  Abbey’s  “ Summer  Afternoon  ” (8),  for 
instance,  with  its  crude  blue  shadows,  and  see  if 
it  does  not  a little  suggest  landscape  in  wool- 
work. But  most  of  Mr.  Abbey’s  pastels  depend 
mainly  on  figures  for  their  interest,  and  for  the 
rapid  realisation  of  ideas  in  the  conception  of 
figures  pastel  has  great  advantages.  There  is 
plenty  to  look  at  in  the  Exhibition,  as  might  be 
expected  ; a charming  vivacity  both  of  effect  and 
action  in  “An  Impromptu  Dance”  (7);  a 
beautiful  bit  of  figure  and  drapery  design  in 
“The  Dancing  Girl”  (13);  delightful  humour 
and  character  in  the  representation  of  Bob  Acres 
and  David  (20)  looking  at  the  “challenge” 
epistle,  and  in  the  perfect  realisation  of  “ Mr. 
Croaker”  (22).  “Miss  Lydia  Languish”  (19) 
is  too  serious  and  too  sensible  for  the  character. 
There  is  a fine  solidity  of  effect  in  the  half- 
length  figure,  entitled,  “In  a Garden”  (39), 


interest ; the  best  works  in  it  are  apparently  old  | which  stands  out  so  solidly  from  the  back- 
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ground.  The  collection  generally  is  worth  study, 
both  for  the  humour,  the  character,  or  the  grace  of 
many  of  the  figures,  and  the  examples  which  it 
affords  of  the  capabilities  of  pastel. 

In  the  adjoining  room  M.  Du  Maurier’s  studies 
for  the  illustrations  to  “Trilby”  will  no  doubt 
attract  great  attention,  and  are  of  more  interest 
in  an  artistic  sense  than  we  had  quite  expected. 
They  are  not  the  facsimile  ink-line  drawings  for 
the  illustrations  as  appearing  in  the  book,  but  the 
pencil  studies  made,  on  a larger  scale,  for  the 
separate  figures  in  each  illustration ; the  book- 
illustration  with  its  title  is  introduced  into  each 
frame,  as  an  explanation  of  the  separate  pencil 
studies.  These  show  what  care  the  artist  has 
given  to  the  preparation  of  these  small  illustration 
groups,  and  form  a collection  of  most  interesting 
studies  of  human  character  and  altitude.  The  run 
which  there  has  been  on  the  book  itself — save 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a very  popular  artist — 
we  do  not  profess  to  comprehend;  “Trilby” 
appears  to  us  to  be  a collection  of  excellent  mate- 
rials for  a novel,  jumbled  together  by  a writer  who 
has  no  perception  whatever  of  literary  construc- 
tion and  perspective  ; and  it  is  odd  that  artists 
should  not  see  that  writing,  as  far  as  literary  form 
goes,  is  a special  art  just  as  much  as  designing, 
and  cannot  be  attained  without  natural  perception 
aided  by  special  study.  But  the  studies  for  the 
illustrations  to  it  are  very  well  worth  attention. 


MODERN  BUILDING  DESIGN. 

On  the  26th  ult.  the  first  of  two  lectures  on 
the  study  of  architecture,  arranged  by  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council,  was  given  at  the  Central  Art 
Department  of  the  Board,  Bolt-court,  Fleet- 
street,  E.C.,  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  who  took 
as  his  subject,  “Modern  Building  Design.” 

Doctor  Garnett,  in  introducing  Mr.  Lethaby 
to  the  meeting,  said  that  there  seemed  to  be 
points  in  which  it  was  thought  that  the  education 
and  thereby  the  practice  of  the  architect  might  be 
improved,  and  in  his  opinion  architects’  pupils 
might  with  advantage  be  brought  more  into  con- 
tact with  the  workman  than  they  are  at  present. 
It  had  been  said  very  properly  that  the  architect 
was  the  chief  workman  on  a structure,  and  there- 
fore the  architect  should  take  his  position  as  such. 
The  education  of  architects’  pupils  might  be 
improved  if  those  pupils  were  brought  more 
closely  into  touch  with  work  in  the  workshops, 
and  to  that  end  an  attempt  had  been  made  in 
London  to  secure  facilities  for  them  to  enter  the 
workshops  in  the  technical  institutes  and  Poly- 
technics, so  that  even  if  a pupil  did  not  learn 
much  about  the  actual  use  of  the  tools,  he  would 
at  any  rate  have  the  run  of  the  shops,  get  more 
in  touch  with  the  workmen,  and  see  the  opera- 
tions in  connexion  with  a piece  of  work  from 
beginning  to  end.  Two  or  three  technical  insti- 
tutes had  already  come  forward  and  offered 
facilities  in  this  direction. 

The  following  is  an  abridged  report  of  the  main 
points  of  Mr.  Lethaby’s  lecture.  He  observed 
that  his  lecture  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
following  facts  : — The  Polytechnics  had  from  the 
time  of  their  foundation  been  giving  instruction  in 
the  building  crafts,  and  it  seemed  that  those  crafts 
could  only  be  dealt  with  in  a broad  and  satisfac- 
tory way  by  being  related  to  their  common  centre : 
the  art  of  building  considered  as  a whole.  There 
were  at  present  in  the  Polytechnic  art  schools  and 
construction  classes  a large  number  of  students  of 
architecture,  and  his  chief  purpose  was  to  suggest 
to  those  students  and  others  that  the  practical 
workshops  in  masonry,  joinery,  &c.,  conducted  at 
those  centres  would  form  a valuable  basis  for  their 
studies. 

They  were  there  to  think  over  the  subject  of 
building  as  one  of  the  arts  ; and  allowing  that 
modern  building  was  not  now  a subject  of  joy  to 
the  workers  or  the  beholders,  to  consider  whether 
this  was  a temporary  transitional  state  or  an 
inevitable  one.  He  could  not  set  out  a view  of 
building  design  four-square  with  all  the  facts. 
Pie  could  not  come  to  any  view  as  to  what  the 
word  architecture  was  now  supposed  to  involve, 
therefore  would  start  with  the  less  ambiguous  word 
building.  The  word  architecture  had  been  most 
in  vogue  in  times  when  beautiful  building  was 
least  practised.  “Ornamental  building”  would 
not  serve  as  a clear  definition;  “expensive 
building”  might,  for  they  must  find  a place  for 
the  work  on  the  Abbey  and  parish  churches  of 
St.  Albans.  But  passing  by  some  farmhouse 
built  within  the  century  or  even  some  present- 
day  cart-sheds  and  field-gates,  thatched  ricks 
and  hay-wains,  we  realised  that  this  poor  but 
essentially  interesting  artisan  work  was  really  the 
latter-day  remnant  of  the  crafts  that  built  our 


ancient  towns,  churches,  and  manor-houses.  The 
gifts  and  devotion  required  to  carryout  a law  courts, 
or  a modern  large  school  or  hospital,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  almost  boundless.  Wren’s  problem  in 
St.  Paul’s  was  a simple  one  by  comparison.  But 
the  unequalled  skill  of  modern  architects  had  not 
achieved  a noble  school  of  building,  and  true 
architecture  was  now  non-existent.  It  was  the 
gravest  mistake  to  foster  the  idea  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  building  called  “architecture,”  superior 
in  kind  to  ordinary  building  : the  serious  pro- 
blem was  how  this  “ ordinary  building”  might 
be  well  done,  for  without  that  as  a basis  no  higher 
building  or  “architecture”  would  be  possible. 
There  was  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  the  archi- 
tects, who  did  for  the  public  exactly  what  the 
public  required,  in  a very  capable  way.  But  we 
had  to  consider  how  it  was  that  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture had  failed  to  interest  intellectual  men  of 
the  world  from  the  early  days  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  remarkable  awakening  of  interest  in  industries 
as  arts  and  in  building  as  a phase  of  life  during 
the  last  half  century,  had  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery that  art  was  as  much  a method  as  an  end — 
machinery  had  shown  us  that.  The  more  in- 
tellectual interest  in  building,  and  inquiry  as  to 
the  true  groundwork  of  the  art,  was  linked  as  cause 
or  effect  with  a better  understanding  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Hugo  said,  “Co-operative  human 
intelligence  is  totalised  in  these  works.  The 
time  was  the  architect,  the  people  was  mason.” 
We  might  draw  pointed  arches  and  traceried 
windows  and  call  them  Gothic  designs,  but  true 
Gothic  architecture  was  built  with  Gothic  mortar. 
Revived  masons’  marks,  careful  “ accidents  ” 
in  setting  - out,  sham  time-stains  as  in  new 
“thirteenth  century”  glass,  were  all  miserable 
subterfuges;  how  were  we  to  get  our  walling, 
our  mortar,  and  a new  spirit.  Carlyle’s  father 
gloried  in  doing  good  work  as  a mason  at  a few 
pence  a day.  Thoreau  said,  “What  of  architec- 
tural beauty  I now  see,  has  gradually  grown  from 
within  outward,  out  of  the  necessities  and  charac- 
ter of  the  dweller  who  is  the  only  builder,  out 
of  some  unconscious  truthfulness  and  nobleness 
without  even  a thought  for  the  appearance  ; and 
whatever  additional  beauty  of  this  kind  is 
destined  to  be  produced  will  be  preceded  by  a 
like  unconscious  beauty  of  life.”  Mr.  Ruskin 
said,  “These  pediments  and  stylobates  and  archi- 
traves never  excited  a single  pleasureable  feeling  in 
you — never  will  to  the  end  of  time.  . . . All 
good  architecture  arises  out  of  good  and  simple 
domestic  work.”  Mr.  Morris  said,  “ The  art  that 
is  to  come  will  not  be  an  esoteric  mystery  shared 
by  a little  band  of  superior  beings  ; it  will  be  a 
gift  of  the  people  to  the  people,  a thing  which 
everyone  can  understand  and  everyone  surround 
with  love.  . . . A building  is  made  up  of  millions 
of  hammer-strokes,  chisel-strokes,  and  movements 
of  the  hand.  Because  a man  sits  in  an  office  and 
makes  a design,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  get  a 
fine  building.”  In  France,  where,  for  two 
centuries,  there  had  been  a magnificently  ap- 
pointed academic  system  for  teaching  what  was 
called  architecture,  the  result  was  acknowledged 
to  be  dry,  futile,  and  dead.*  Vital  beauty  could 
only  be  present  in  building  when  the  character  of 
the  design  sprang  out  of  the  contact  of  tools  and 
material,  and  was  not  the  result  of  compilation  in 
codified . scholarship.  What  was  taking  place 
around  us  was  the  re-establishment  of  several 
crafts  under  the  personal  conduct  of  the  designers. 
The  expert  in  the  arrangement  of  highly-specialised 
buildings  like  the  hospital,  the  club,  or  the  asylum, 
would  have  the  co-operation  of  master-builders 
and  craftsmen,  experts  in  workmanship  and  ex- 
pressive design,  and  a very  large  part  of  ordinary 
building  would  be  done  by  them  out  and  out. 
Here  they  had  a basis  for  a broad  school  of 
experimental  craft  which  would  be  in  touch 
with  the  whole  of  building.  The  architect- 
arranger  must  then  content  himself  with  arranging 
and  give  up  ornamental  detail,  calling  on  the  free 
sculptor,  painter,  metal-worker,  and  so  on  for  all 
accessory  arts.  All  along  the  line  attention  to 
design  was  being  incorporated  with  technical  in- 
struction, and  the  system  would  certainly  not 
arbitrarily  stop  short  of  the  building  crafts.  The 
time  was  coming  when  such  architects  as  felt 
drawn  to  the  mere  act  of  building  would  not 
think  there  was  any  difficulty  or  degradation  in 
such  a course ; they  would  just  build.  The 
thought  that  the  development  of  the  designer  of 
building  work  (as  apart  from  the  worker)  has  not 
been  a mere  passing  phase  but  is  in  the  nature  of 


* By  whom?  The  late  Mr.  Hamerton,  who  knew  some- 
thing about  art,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in  France  alone, 
was  architecture  still  a living  art.  M.  Daudet,  whom  Mr. 
Lethaby  cited  in  a quotation  which  has  already  appeared 
in  our  columns,  certainly  had  far  les=  right  to  speak  on  the 
subject  than  Hamerton. — Ed. 


things  modern,  was  largely  based  on  a misco: 
ception.  The  point  was,  were  designers 
develop  from  workers,  or  was  the  designer  to  1 
produced  in  quite  a different  way  by  substitutin 
a knowledge  about  work  fora  knowledge  of  worl> 
They  were  probably  agreed  in  wishing  to  make  e 
building  more  interesting  by  means  of  the  wor: 
men  becoming  more  capable  and  more  interestet 
and  all  would  allow  that  building  designers  shou; 
be  brought  into  contact  with  materials,  and  t 
methods  of  working  them,  as  much  as  possible.  : 

What  did  the  past  tell  us  in  regard  to  the  vie 
that  experiment  with  materials  was  the  only  baa 
for  a positive  style  of  building  ? Mr.  Mahai! 
said  of  Athens  and  her  artists,  Here,  as  in  othl 
great  epochs,  art  and  trade  went  hand-in-hand 
the  artist  was  not  a grandee  but  a tradesman.” 
Rome,  Ephesus,  and  Constantinople  the  guilds  li 
the  workers  became  powerful,  and  gave  craft  t 
organisation  which  persisted  down  to  the  lat; 
Middle  Ages.  The  designers  and  builders  of  c 
cathedrals  were  graduates  of  craft  colleges  ? 
guilds.  At  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  at  Westminsi 
“Master  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  master  masom 
was  engaged  at  a shilling  a day,  or  twice  t 
wages  of  an  ordinary  mason.  In  the  present  da 
the  first  thing  we  needed  was  a wider  genei 
understanding  of  what  went  to  make  good  buii] 
ing.  In  the  Middle  Ages  an  abbot  or  a soldi] 
would  very  likely  call  in  a master  mason,  and  s:l 
do  you  think  you  could  build  a church,  or  a cast) 
like  so-and-so,  only  bigger  and  nicer  ? The  Renaj 
sance,  which  freed  Learning  and  made  Scieri 
experimental,  set  Art  to  grimace  in  a pillol 
Wren,  the  greatest  mind  that  had  dealt  w 
building  since  Michelangelo,  saw  exactly  wl 
was  to  be  got  out  of  the  Renaissance  box> 
bricks,  and  the  personal  humanity  and  gracel 
ness  that  showed  under  the  bigwigism  of  1 
style  and  lighted  up  his  science  and  scholars! 
were  marvellous.  The  “last  of  the  Romans”; 
England,  he  closed  that  gate  as  effectuallyl 
Michelangelo  did  in  Italy ; but  at  St.  Paui 
with  admirable  craftsmen  to  help  him, 
position  was  rather  like  that  of  a Mediae 
master.  After  Wren  came  the  drop-scene  : 
of  Vanbrugh  and  the  pedantry  of  Chambtl 
It  took  scholarship  two  hundred  years  to  desti 
all  building  tradition,  and  then  we  had  Pug. 
who,  like  Seth  in  the  apocryphal  gospel,  retrar 
the  steps  of  the  fallen  on  the  blighted  grour 
and  looked  wistfully  through  the  gates  of  the  e 
Eden.  He  would  pass  over  the  unworthy  t; 
which  draughtsmen- designers  had  now  set  the! 
selves  of  imitating  styles  neither  imaginative  1 
scholarly.  The  cry  was  for  “style,”  and  1 
assumption  was  made  that  architecture  was  mr 
up  of  features,  or  that  it  would  be  more  possi 
with  new  materials.  Not  this  or  that  material, 
every  one,  was  the  best  ; the  question  of  mater: 
was  only  an  economic  one.  The  mistake  lay 
the  endeavour  to  design  style.  Style  was  onli 
way  of  doing  things,  and  as  inseparable  fr 
activity  as  faith  from  works.  As  physical  bea: 
was  an  index  of  health  and  natural  living,  so 
was  an  index  of  natural  and  stable  ways  of  dol 
work.  The  common  habit  of  separating  arc 
tecture  into  art  and  science  without  explaini 
what  was  meant  by  either,  was  extremely  hai 
ful.  The  scientific  side  was  supposed  to  bi 
knowledge  of  books  on  construction,  the  arti: 
a knowledge  of  books  about  art,  not  conside: 
as  art,  but  as  history,  and  so  “art”  led  off  \* 
the  pyramids,  the  catacombs,  and  so  on. 

Literature  and  art,  saying  and  doing,  were  t 
ways  by  which  men  embody  their  souls  ; act,  li 
“ Style,  that  is  the  man,”  ran  the  French  sayi; 
That  turgid  piece  of  clever  vulgarity,  Blenhei 
was  only  another  of  Vanbrugh’s  plays,  and  the  mr 
of  Wren  was  open  to  us  in  St.  Paul’s.  As 
passed  along  the  streets  and  read  the  faces  of  I 
buildings  it  was  not  because  of  mere  shapes  s 
colours  that  we  made  this  fuss  ; we  wanted; 
sympathise  with  the  men  behind,  if  they  wov 
only  risk  a smile  in  their  work.  Those  v 
bespattered  their  buildings  with  ihrice-boi* 
slime  and  crawling  horrors  they  called  ornam; 
tation  did  it  because  they  liked  that  kind  of  thi 

We  could  not  understand  architecture  with: 
learning  to  read  it,  but  though  everything  led  1 
to  this,  he  did  not  think  a builder  could  or  shot: 
foresee  the  exact  expressional  result  of  his  wor 
it  should  be  a growth,  not  a creation.  The  t 
pression  of  an  old  castle  came  by  the  way  ; tj 
machicolations  were  not  designed  to  frov 
but  they  did  frown.  It  was  with  a building  • 
with  a person  ; of  one  who  carefully  design 
his  expression  we  said  that  he  was  affeett 
“ Expressionism,”  however,  might  best  qua! 
what  should  be  sought  in  design,  and  buildil 
could  only  be  interesting  when  there  existedtl 
wide-spread  ability  to  read  its  expressios 
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suits.  No  doubt  through  association,  a church, 
■en  now,  looked  very  like  a church,  a railway 
ation  like  a station,  and  a gin-palace  terribly 
<e  a gin-palace.  The  true  mission  of  architects 
as  by  imaginative  insight  to  lift  these  ideas 
iemselves  to  nobler  issues.  The  points  he  had 
ideavoured  to  suggest  might  be  summed  up  as 
Hows: — (1.)  That  all  buildings  carry  their 
laracters  written  on  their  fronts.  (2.)  That 
udents  of  architecture  must  learn  to  read  these 
icuments,  questioning  the  right  to  exist  of  this 
that  so-called  ornament  or  feature.  (3.)  That 
is  reading  was  proper  criticism.  (4.)  That  there 
2re  only  two  purposes  for  a building,  service  and 
ilight,  and  that  instructed  pleasure  could  only  be 
irived  from  a building  when  it  fulfilled  certain 
isitive  conditions.  (5.)  That  there  was  now  no 
meral  interest  in  building,  because  design  was 
ational  and  workmanship  not  pleasant.  (6.) 
lat  those,  not  architects,  who  had  taken  the 
juble  to  think  about  building,  said  very  plainly 
at  they  had  no  pleasure  in  us.  (7.)  That  there 
re  only  two  methods  of  design  possible,  the 
sh  experimental  work  of  an  artist  thinking  in 
ms  of  materials,  or  the  re-combination  on 
jer  of  the  results  of  old  arlisan  work.  (8.)  That 
mall  handiwork  knowledge  was  so  far  better 
an  none,  but  generally  that  a fine  work  of  art 
uld  only  be  produced  by  a workman.  (9.)  That 
auty  was  not  a luxury,  but  was  inseparably 
und  up  with  quality.  (10.)  That  we  who  were 
Ifishly  interested  in  beauty  could  not  content 
rselves  with  less  than  the  endeavour  to  bring 
ck  beauty  to  all  building , and  thereby  beautify 
e eaith  and  not  desecrate  it. 

Mr.  Lethaby’s  second  and  concluding  lecture 
11  be  delivered  to-day  (Saturday)  at  the  room 
Bolt-court,  at  3.30  p.m. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
mnty  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
mnty  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold, 
lairman,  presiding. 

Advertisements  on  Hoardings. — The  adjourned 
port  of  the  Works  Committee  contained  the 
lowing  paragraph  and  recommendation  : — 

" The  specification  for  the  erection  of  Whitefriars 
re-station  does  not  contain  any  clause  prohibiting 
vertisements  on  the  hoardings  which  will  be 
:cted  to  enclose  the  works.  Our  manager  there- 
e prepared  his  estimate  on  the  assumption  that 
: Council  would  receive  a large  sum  for  letting  the 
ht  of  advertising  on  the  hoardings.  We  have 
tained  an  advantageous  offer  which,  if  the  Council 
thorises  us  to  accept,  will  considerably  lessen  the 
it  of  the  work.  We  recommend — 

That  we  be  authorised  to  let  the  right  of  advertising  on 
: hoardings  about  to  be  erected  in  Carmelite-street  and 
in  Carpenter-street,  during  the  building  of  Whitefriars 
■e-station.’ " 

Sir  John  Hutton  moved  the  following  amend- 
:nt  : — “That  the  recommendation  be  referred 
ck  with  instructions  to  the  Committee  to 
lend  its  estimate,  excluding  the  consideration 
letting  the  hoarding  for  advertisement  pur- 
ses.” 

Dr.  Longstaff  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  Blundell  Maple  said  that  he  should  support 
2 recommendation  of  the  Committee  in  the 
;erests  of  the  ratepayers.  The  Council  might 
able  to  obtain  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  a 
ar  in  this  way,  which  would  help  to  reduce  the 
tes. 

Mr.  W,  Steadman  supported  the  recommenda- 
>n,  remarking  that  advertisements  like  those  of 
e Aquarium,  for  instance,  were  very  much  more 
easant  to  see  than  bare  hoardings.  He  hoped 
at  the  Committee’s  recommendation  would  be 
tried,  and  that  London  would  soon  become  one 
rge  picture-gallery. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said  that  he  had  lived  for 
ven  years  in  front  of  a large  hoarding,  and  it 
as  a matter  of  interest  to  him  to  see  the  changing 
ctures.  The  amendment  would  mean  taking 
ur  or  five  thousand  pounds  from  the  ratepayers’ 
ackets  annually. 

Mr.  E.  Jones  said  that,  as  the  Council  did  not 
low  advertisements  on  new  bridges,  it  should  be 
insistent  and  prohibit  them  on  its  own  hoardings. 
Mr.  Roberts  supported  the  amendment,  and 
iferred  to  some  forms  of  public  advertising  as 
lonstrous  products  of  industrialism.  He  hoped 
le  Council  would  not  adopt  a lower  standard 
lan  did  the  City  on  that  question.  It  was  a 
eplorable  fact  that  sometimes  pieces  of  vacant 
•nd  were  acquired  merely  for  the  revenue  to  be 
erived  from  advertisements  on  hoardings  sur- 
>unding  them. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Rose-Innes  reminded  the  Council 


that  many  of  the  modern  advertisements  were 
very  beautiful. 

On  a division,  the  amendment  was  defeated  by 
80  votes  against  30. 

Mr.  Strong  moved  that  the  following  words 
should  be  added  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  : “And  that,  in  view  of  the  question 
of  principle  involved,  the  whole  subject  of  adver- 
tising on  hoardings  in  connexion  with  the 
Council’s  works  be  referred  to  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  for  consideration  and  report.” 

With  this  addition  the  recommendation  was 
carried. 

The  Wandsworth  Technical  Institute. — The 
Technical  Education  Board  reported  that  at  the 
Wandsworth  Technical  Institute  the  skating-rink, 
known  as  St.  George’s  Hall,  has  been  converted 
into  laboratories,  workshops,  and  class-rooms, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mountford,  F.  R.I.B.A.,  at  a cost  of  about  900/. 
A technical  day  school  for  boys  has  been  opened, 
and  is  conducted  as  an  organised  science  school. 
In  the  evenings  classes  are  held  in  carpentry  and 
joinery,  staircasing  and  handrailing,  brickwork 
and  masonry,  machine  drawing,  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  physiology,  hygiene,  and 
other  subjects.  The  Board  also  reported  that  at 
the  Batteisea  Polytechnic  three  new  workshops 
have  been  erected.  These  workshops  will  be 
used  for  carpentry  and  joinery,  smiths’  and 
foundry  work,  and  electrical  engineering. 
Simultaneously  with  the  erection  of  these  new 
buildings  the  large  workshop  adjoining  the 
women’s  department,  which  was  formerly  used 
for  carpentry  and  joinery,  has  been  converted 
into  a laundry. 

Sanitary  Science. — The  Board  also  stated  that 
the  training  of  sanitary  inspectors  and  others  in 
sanitary  science  is  receiving  careful  attention, 
and  a joint  Sub-Committee  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Board  and  the  Public  Health  Committee 
of  the  Council.  This  joint  Sub-Committee  is 
considering  the  applications  which  have  been 
received  from  institutions  interested  in  the 
teaching  of  sanitary  science,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  examinations  for  sanitary  inspectors,  and  in 
order  to  secure  uni  tv  of  action  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
subject. 

London  and  Provincial  Labour . — Mr.  Holland 
moved : — 

“ That,  while  not  desiring  to  restrict  the  general 
discretion  of  its  Committees,  the  Council  is  of 
opinion  that  they  should  when  inviting  tenders  for 
work  (provided  that  such  work  can,  in  their  opinion, 
be  as  well  done  in  London  as  elsewhere)  invite  such 
tenders  in  the  first  instance  only  from  firms  having 
their  works  in  the  County  of  London." 

Mr.  Steadman  seconded  the  amendment.  He 
said  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of  promoting  a 
contractor’s  ring  in  London,  but  he  believed  in 
giving  London  work  to  London  workmen. 

Mr.  J.  Burns,  M.r.,  opposed  the  motion,  and 
in  doing  so  said  that  the  motion  was  reactionary 
and  retrograde.  If  it  were  carried,  it  would 
result  in  harm  being  done  to  the  quality  of 
London  work  and  to  the  real  interest  of  London 
labour.  If  the  motion  were  passed,  he  believed 
that  a ring  would  be  promoted  among  London 
contractors,  and  work  would  be  sent  secretly  out 
of  London  and  would  be  done  in  the  provinces  at 
a low  rate  of  wages. 

Lord  Farrar  said  he  was  in  entire  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Burns.  One  result  of  the  motion  would 
be  to  deprive  London  of  some  of  the  best  work 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ward  said  one  result  of  the  motion  would 
be  that  the  Works  Committee  would  have  to  get 
all  its  materials  in  London  and  all  its  work  done 
in  London,  while  outside  builders  would  be  free 
to  go  to  the  country.  How,  he  asked,  could  the 
Committee  compete  with  the  builder  under  such 
circumstances  ? 

The  motion  was  ultimately  lost,  there  voting  for 
it  26,  against  68. 

Workmen's  Dwellings  and  Lodging  Houses. 
—Mr.  Corbett  moved,  “That  no  lurther 
building,  either  of  workmen’s  dwellings  or  of 
lodging-houses,  be  undertaken  by  the  Council, 
seeing  that  such  operations  result  in  loss  to  the 
ratepayers,  and  by  checking  private  enterprise 
tend  to  diminish  instead  of  to  increase  accommo- 
dation for  the  working-classes.” 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who 
pointed  out  that,  so  far  from  a loss,  the  Council’s 
last  buildings  were  showing  a profit  ; and  after 
a short  debate  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority. 

Municipal . Crematories. — On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Organ,  it  was  referred  to  the  Public  Control 


Committee  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the 
advisability  of  power  being  given  to  local  autho- 
rities to  provide  crematories. 

The  Council  soon  after  adjourned. 


DURHAM  COUNTY  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Messrs.  Philip  Tree  and  Ivor  Price,  who 
have  been  acting  as  secretaries  for  those  com- 
petitors who  wished  to  protest  against  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Durham  County  Council  in  this 
competition,  have  sent  the  following  letter  to 
every  member  of  the  Council : — 

“ 4,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

October  26,  1895. 

Durham  County  Council  Buildings 
Competition. 

Sir,— At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  County 
Council,  to  be  held  on  the  6th  prox.,  you  will  be 
asked  to  give  your  final  sanction  to  the  erection  of 
new  county  buildings,  according  to  plans  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Barnes  & Coates,  of  Sunderland.  Before 
giving  your  consent,  we  would  respectfully  suggest 
your  receiving  a detailed  repoit  from  the  Building 
Committee,  giving  reasons  why  these  gentlemen 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  work.  Their  design, 
submitted  in  the  open  competition  inaugurated  by 
you,  was  not  considered  by  your  assessor,  Mr. 
Vickers  Edwardes,  of  Wakefield,  as  even  one  of  the 
six  best,  and  yet  they  were  awarded  the  second 
premium.  This  action  was  quickly  followed  by 
their  being  instructed  to  prepare  working  drawings 
for  carrying  out  the  work.  The  injustice  which  all 
architects,  and  we  competitors  in  particular,  com- 
plain of  is,  that  the  authors  of  the  first  premiated 
design,  Messrs.  Cooksey  & Cox,  of  4,  Adam-street, 
Adel  phi,  London,  W.C.,  have  been  unfairly 
deprived  of  their  honourably  won  commission  of 
carrying  out  the  work,  and  that  the  gentlemen  who 
were  awarded  the  second  place  by  your  assessor 
have  never  been  paid  their  premium,  neither  have 
they  received  any  other  recognition,  while  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  work,  which  we  were  all  led  to  believe 
would  follow  the  first  premium,  has  been  given  to  a 
local  firm  who  had  no  claim  on  it  whatsoever. 

The  Committee's  contention,  that  having  paid  for 
the  first  premiated  design,  they  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  its  authors,  is  a slur  upon  the  profession  at 
large,  as  no  architect  of  repute  would  entertain  the 
idea  of  competing  merely  to  obtain  a premium,  their 
aim  beiog  to  win  and  carry  out  their  design.  A 
protest  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
is  being  forwarded,  which  we  hope  will  be  read 
before  the  whole  Council. 

We  now  enclose  a copy  of  the  protest  we  com- 
petitors have  sent  signed  by  all  the  prominent  men 
we  know  of  who  submitted  designs. 

The  authors  of  the  first  premiated  design  and 
ourselves  intend  staying  at  the  Rose  and  Crown 
Hotel,  Durham,  from  the  evening  of  the  2nd  to  the 
7th  prox. , and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  any 
lurther  explanation  or  details. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Philip  Tree  & Ivor  Price, 

Hon.  Secs,  to  the  protesting  Competitors." 

This  is  a spirited  protest,  and  it  will  be  of  some 
interest  to  see  what  reply  it  elicits  from  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  addressed. 


A NEW  SYSTEM  OF  ELECTRIC 
TRACTION. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company  is  introducing  into  this  country  a 
system  of  electric  traction  which  deserves  careful 
consideration.  There  are  no  overhead  wires  as 
in  the  trolley  system,  which  at  the  best  can  only 
be  considered  as  a temporary  arrangement, 
adopted  for  want  of  a better,  and  there  is  no 
slot  either  open  or  closed  with  a flexible  cover 
as  in  conduit  systems.  The  only  difference  in 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  lines  from  that  of 
an  ordinary  horse  tramway  is  that  about  every 
ten  yards  there  is  a group  of  three  rounded  metal 
studs,  each  of  which  is  about  35  in.  in  diameter 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  high. 

When  no  car  is  passing  over  them  they  are  dis- 
connected from  the  underground  mains,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a shock  from  them,  and  nothing 
would  happen  if  metallic  connexion  were  estab- 
lished between  any  of  the  studs.  Underneath 
the  cars  are  three  metallic  bars  which  establish 
rubbing  contact  with  the  studs.  Two  of  these  are 
connected  with  an  underground  electro-magnetic 
switch,  which,  when  actuated  by  a current 
coming  from  a battery  of  three  chloride  cells 
carried  by  the  car  closes  the  main  circuit.  The 
other  stud  carries  the  current  to  the  motors,  and 
it  is  returned  through  one  of  the  former 
studs.  There  are  slight  modifications  of  the 
system  to  suit  different  conditions,  as,  for  example, 
returning  the  current  by  the  rails,  thus  reducing 
the  number  of  studs  in  a group  to  two.  There 
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are  two  motors  in  each  car,  and  they  are  con- 
trolled by  a “ series-parallel  ” controlling-stand, 
which  is  a model  of  ingenuity.  By  turning  a 
handle  the  motors  are  started,  with  their  fields 
and  armatures  in  series,  thus  avoiding  a sudden 
j^.art  \ on  burning  it  still  further  the  resistance  is 
diminished,  until,  finally,  the  two  motors  are  in 
parallel,  and  are  then  working  with  high  effi- 
ciency. At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  this 
system,  involving  as  it  does  a large  electro-magnetic 
switch  about  every  ten  yards,  would  be  a costly 
one  to  construct,  but  the  company  say  that  its  cost 
is  about  20  or  30  per  cent,  less  than  existing  con- 
duit systems,  and  that  the  subsequent  loss  due  to 
leakage  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  At  Pittsburg 
three  miles  of  rails  have  been  constructed  on  this 
principle,  and  at  Washington,  one  mile,  so  that 
practical  experience  has  been  had  of  its  working. 
At  their  offices  in  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
they  are  exhibiting  a beautifully-finished  working 
model  tramway  on  this  principle,  which  shows 
exactly  how  the  “feeders”  are  laid,  and  how  the 
switch  works  when  the  car  passes  it.  They  state 
that  when  applied  to  underground  railway  work, 
a speed  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour  can  be  at- 
tained, which  is  easy  to  believe  after  seeing  the 
rate  at  which  the  model  careers  round  the  room. 


3Uustrattons. 

DESIGN  FOR  CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL,  HORSHAM. 

HE  general  plan  of  this  building,  some  of 
the  detailed  plans,  and  views  of  various 
portions  of  the  separate  buildings  were 
given  in  our  issues  of  June  16  and  June  23,  1894. 
The  design  was  described  at  considerable  length 
in  our  leading  article  of  June  16,  1S94,  as  well  as 
in  a formal  description  from  the  architects  in  the 
succeeding  number  of  this  journal. 

The  present  view  is  the  large  general  perspec- 
tive showing  the  coup  d'ceil  of  the  whole  group, 
which  was  prepared  for  and  exhibited  at  the 


Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  this  year.  At  the 
time  of  our  previous  illustrations  of  the  design 
there  was  no  large  or  complete  perspective  view 
of  it  made,  only  a slight  sketch  to  give  a general 
idea  of  the  grouping  of  the  buildings.  The 
present  drawing  supplies  what  was  unavoidably 
wanting  in  the  former  illustrations.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  the  descriptions  of  the  scheme 
which  have  already  been  given  under  the  dates 
referred  to  above. 

The  architects,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  are  Mr.  Aston  Webb  and  Mr.  E.  Ingress 
Bell.  The  execution  of  the  scheme  seems  still  to 
be  adjourned  sine  die ; but  we  hope  that  it  may 
be  ultimately  carried  out,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  architect  and  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
as  we  believe  it  would  turn  out  to  be  the  best- 
planned  large  public  school  in  England. 


ST.  ANDREW’S,  WILLESDEN. 

A small  view  of  this  church,  as  proposed,  from 
the  east  end,  was  given  in  our  issue  for  January  2, 
1 886.  The  church  has,  however,  never  been 
completed.  It  is  now  proposed  to  complete  it  as 
shown  in  the  present  view  and  on  the  plan 
appended. 

Since  the  church  was  commenced,  a vicarage 
and  schools  have  been  built,  and  also  a choir- 
school.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Tames 
Brooks  & Son. 


HALIFAX  BANK  COMPETITION. 

This  illustration  represents  the  exterior  and 
plan  of  the  design  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Withers,  of 
Sheffield,  which  gained  the  second  premium  in 
the  recent  competition  for  a new  central  bank  for 
the  Halifax  and  Huddersfield  Banking  Company, 
Limited,  at  Halifax. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  was  16,000/., 
the  amount  allowed  in  the  instructions. 

An  open  semi-circular  porch  leads  into  a 
spacious  vestibule  with  curved  ends,  and  columns 
in  various  positions  lit  from  a lantern  in  the  top. 


The  banking  hall  is  a large  room,  decorat* 
with  columns,  and  lit  from  both  ends  and  fro 
a central  dome.  Off  the  banking  hall  a 
accountants’,  manager’s,  and  sub-manager’s  room 
board-room,  safes  for  bullion,  plate,  and  book 
with  spare  safes  over,  waiting-rooms,  and  lav, 
tories,  &c. 

On  the  upper  floors  are  rooms  for  caretake 
private  rooms  for  manager,  and  ample  stoi 
accommodation. 


HOUSE  AT  WOODSIDE  PARK. 

The  two  sketches  of  this  house,  recently  con 
pleted  at  Woodside  Park,  illustrate  the  front  an 
garden  elevations  : the  latter  shown  in  the  sma 
drawing.  The  effect  of  a frieze  has  been  obtaine 
in  this  by  the  natural  grouping  of  first-floc 
windows  with  their  shutters  under  the  solid  eaves 
which  are  continued  round  on  all  four  sides  of  th 
house. 

The  bay  windows  above  the  sill  are  polygons 
on  plan,  and  the  whole  of  the  external  woodwork 
with  the  exception  of  the  oak  doors  to  the  fron 
porch,  are  painted  white.  Red  bricks  and  tiles  c 
a deep  colour  have  been  employed.  The  design  i 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Walker,  and  the  house  has  beei 
erected  by  its  owner  and  occupier,  Mr.  Jame 
Chapman.  The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  thi 
Royal  Academy  of  this  }ear. 

) ■♦»  \ 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 
Society. — At  the  Athenseum,  Plymouth,  on  the 
26th  ult. , a conference  of  members  of  this  Societj 
was  held,  the  following  being  present  : — Mr. 
Arnold  Thorn,  of  Barnstaple  (President),  in  the 
chair ; Messrs.  E.  Appleton,  J.  Jerman,  J. 
Crocker,  G.  S.  Bridgman,  A.  Parker,  Priestly 
Shires,  H.  E.  Luff,  E.  G.  Warren.  O.  J.  Railing, 

L.  Tonar,  W.  H.  Richards,  Harbottle-Reed 
(Hon.  Secretary),  C.  A.  King,  J.  Greenwood, 

M.  A.  Bazeley,  J.  Paton,  J.  Dwelley,  R.  A.  Mill, 
W.  F.  Bickford,  Charles  Cole,  W.  II.  Borland, 
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Plan  of  House , Woodside  Park. 


From  these  remarks  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman 
builders  need  not  have  hesitated  to  have,  if  they  had 
so  desired,  constructed  any  width  of  arch.  The  late 
dry  weather  showed  all  the  foundations  of  the 
church  to  greater  advantage  than  commonly. 

" F.  G." 


“PRE-CONQUEST  ARCHITECTURE.” 

Sir, — Reading  Professor  Baldwin  Brown's  in- 
teresting papers  on  " Pre-Conquest  Architecture,”  I 
notice  he  speaks  of  St.  Pancras,  Canterbury. 
Can  he  or  some  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me 
where  it  is— is  it  an  old  dedication  of  St.  Martin's  ? 

C.  W.  JEW1TT. 


Taivey,  W.  J.  Carver,  T.  R.  Kitsall,  Perkins, 
J.  Bewes,  E.  M.  Leest,  Pinder,  C.  Pinn, 
A.  Norman.  The  President,  in  opening 
proceedings,  explained  that  the  object 
the  meeting  was  to  consider  a propo- 
)n  from  Plymouth  architects  to  form  a 
nch  of  the  Society  in  the  Three  Towns, 
s was  set  out  in  a resolution  recently  passed 
1 meeting  of  the  local  professional  men.  In 
discussion,  Mr.  Shires  pointed  out  some  of 
social  and  other  advantages  accruing  from  a 
ich  such  as  had  been  formed  in  other  large 
ns.  Sixteen  Societies  were  now  in  alliance 
1 the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  in- 
ling  several  in  the  colonies  ; and  he  hoped  that 
long  a belt  of  them  would  be  established  around 
world,  giving  enlarged  opportunities  for  inter- 
ne of  architectural  ideas.  He  suggested  the 
» on  which  they  should  proceed.  Mr.  Crocker 
idered  that  Mr.  Shires  had  fairly  put 
views  of  the  Exeter  members  generally. 
Appleton  was  glad  that  they  were  anxious 
local  extension,  and,  as  a member  of  the 
un  and  Exeter  Society,  he  would  heartily 
ove  of  Plymouth  forming  such  a branch. 
Jerman  said  they  could  not  expect  Plymouth 
ibers  to  always  come  to  Exeter  for  meetings, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  extending  the 
: in  the  former  place,  in  which  they  would 
the  support  of  the  Exeter  members.  It  was 
osed  by  Mr.  Shires,  seconded  by  Mr.  Luff, 
unanimously  carried,  that  a local  centre  of 
Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society  be 
ed  at  Plymouth.  Mr.  Paton  proposed  that 
nmittee  of  architects  of  the  Three  Towns  be 
inted  to  confer  with  the  Council  of  the 
in  and  Exeter  Society  to  carry  the 
oing  resolution  into  effect.  This  was 
ided  by  Mr.  Dwelley,  and  agreed  to. 
te  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated 
proceedings  at  the  Athenceum.  At  the 
leon  which  followed,  the  loyal  toasts 
duly  honoured.  In  reply  to  that  of  “The 
n and  Exeter  Architectural  Society  and  its 
dent,”  Mr.  Thorn  referred  to  the  fact  that 
lociety  owed  its  growth  (during  the  speaker’s 
:xion  with  it),  almost  entirely  to  the  efforts 
r.  Warren,  who  was  now  retiring  from  the 
>f  lion.  Secretary  ; and  as  it  had  been  con- 
d by  the  members  that  these  efforts  should 
:ognised  and  some  acknowledgment  made, 
cription  was  raised.  In  handing  the  result 
h took  the  form  of  a gold  albert),  to  Mr. 

;n,  he  desired  him  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
symbol  or  mark  of  the  feeling  in  which  his 
es  were  estimated,  and  hoped  he  would 
: it  as  such.  Mr.  Warren,  in  thanking  the 
ers,  assured  them  that  whatever  he  had 
for  the  Society,  he  had,  in  the  pleasure  of 
it,  amply  repaid  himself ; and,  further,  his 
; were  greatly  due  to  the  members  for  their 
sy  during  the  past  five  and  a-half  years  he 
eld  office. 

.lisle  Architectural,  Engineering, 
Juryeying  Society. — The  first  ordinary 
ig  of  the  session  was  held  on  Tuesday  last 
Town  Hall,  when  Mr.  F.  J.  Nickols, 
of  the  City  Surveyor’s  office,  read  his 
ential  address.  The  lecturer  treated  of 
paving,  the  adoption  of  which  is  proceeding 
pid  pace  in  our  large  towns,  especially  since 


the  introduction  of  the  new  woods  Karri  and 
Jarrah.  After  dealing  with  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  wood-paving,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  creosoting  of  timber,  many  specimens 
being  shown  to  the  meeting.  The  paper  then 
dealt  with  sanitary  and  sewerage  matters,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  polarite  as  a water  and  sewage 
filtering  material,  and  concluded  with  a com- 
parison of  the  sanitary  state  of  dwelling-houses 
and  streets  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
and  now.  Mr.  Ruthven,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Nickols,  referred  to  the  good  work 
Mr.  Nickols  had  done  for  the  Society  as  Secretary 
in  its  early  years,  and  to  the  prominent  part  he 
had  played  in  its  inauguration.  Mr.  Hill, 
Sanitary  Inspector  of  Carlisle,  in  the  discussion, 
advocated  the  use  of  5-in.  drains  for  houses  as  a 
more  suitable  size  than  4 in.  or  6 in. 


COM  PE  TIT/OHS. 

School,  Pembroke  Dock,  Pembroke.— 
The  Governors  of  the  Pembroke  Dock  County 
School  have  selected  the  designs  for  the  new 
school  at  Pembroke  Dock  submitted  by  Mr.  D. 
Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo,  and  have  awarded 
the  premium  of  ten  guineas  to  him. 


SOMERSET  HOUSE— A UNIOUE 
OPPORTUNITY. 

Sir,— The  sites  of  several  shops  at  the  corner  ot 
Welhngton-street  and  the  Strand  have  recently 
been  cleared,  and  are  now  to  be  sold.  If  the 
Government  could  see  their  way  to  acquire  these 
sites,  and  erect  thereon  an  extension  of  Somerset 
House  in  harmony  with  the  present  front  in  Wel- 
lington-street,  they  would  confer  a great  and  per- 
manent improvement  on  London,  while  economically 
providing  themselves  with  much-needed  further 
office  accommodation.  Such  an  opportunity  will 
not  occur  again  for  a century.  The  neighbouring 
old  houses  will  doubtless  be  coming  down  at  no 
distant  date,  so  that  the  opportunity  will  then  be 
afforded  of  providing  Somerset  House— one  of  the 
chief  national  buildings— with  a noble  front  in  the 
Strand,  extending  ultimately  from  Wellington- 
street  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  King's  College. 
Such  an  extension  could  be  cariied  out  gradually, 
as  the  leases  of  the  old  houses  fall  in  ; the  ground 
floor  could,  if  thought  advisable,  be  let  as  shops, 
and  so  produce  income  till  such  time  as  the  Govern- 
ment found  occasion  to  use  them  for  public  purposes. 
This  proposed  expenditure,  so  far  from  being  a 
waste  of  public  money  for  merely  ornamental 
purposes,  would  be  one  of  the  most  easily-justified 
from  many  points  of  view.  It  is  notorious  that 
further  accommodation  is  required  for  the  Govern- 
ment staff,  many  of  whom  are  housed  in  cramped, 
unhealthy,  and  more  cr  less  temporary  quarters 
from  the  nature  of  the  sites  in  question  the  whole 
ground  would  necessarily  be  covered  with  buildings, 
no  space  being  wasted  in  open  forecourts,  &c.  And 
by  no  means  least  in  consideration  would  be  the 
great  adornment  to  the  Strand— one  of  the  most 
important  streets  of  the  capital— which  the  pro- 
posed extension  would  create.  F.  W.  G. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


THE  APSE  AT  RECULVER  CHURCH. 

Sir,— With  regard  to  Professor  Baldwin  Brown's 
observations  in  the  last  issue,  I should  like  to  add 
the  following  remarks,  knowing  the  ruins  well,  and 
having  collected  every  print  that  has  been  made  of 
the  place  during  the  last  one  hundred  years. 

The  apse  is  clearly  all  Roman,  the  workmanship 
being  executed  in  the  neatest  manner,  and  in  the 
straight  portions  of  walls  two  doors  of  access  were 
present  which  had  a single  jamb  for  a timber  door- 
case on  the  inside,  all  Roman  workmanship.  These 
doors  continued  unblocked  and  in  use  from  the 
lengthened  side  aisles  until  the  Reformation,  when 
the  ends  of  the  aisles  and  these  chancel  doors  were 
entirely  plastered  up.  The  concrete  pavement  in 
part  existing,  from  which  a writer  in  the  last  century 
was  unable  to  break  off  a piece  with  a pickaxe,  is 
identical  in  the  space  east  of  the  pillars,  as  in  the 
nave,  but  is  some  inches  higher  in  the  apsidal 
annexe.  A very  careful  inspection  of  Pridden’s 
internal  view  of  the  whole  church  when  eutire,  as 
well  as  Hastrad  s description,  goes  to  show  that  the 
pillars  stood  upon  the  base  of  a rise  of  steps.  The 
concrete  Roman  pavement  is  limited  by  the  side 
walls  of  the  nave  and  apse. 

With  regard  to  the  pillars,  they  were  spaced  so 
that  the  central  arch  was  much  wider  than  those  to 
each  side  ; and  in  two  views  taken  by  different 
persons  in  1809  during  the  wrecking  effected  at  the 
instigation  of  the  then  vicar  ; one  pillar  is  seen  alone 
standing,  the  other  disjointed  and  lying  near  ; the 
arches  above  are  seen  neatly  built  in  Roman  tile, 
and  show  no  signs  of  falling  when  the  support  is 
taken  away ; in  fact,  we  know  in  this  part  of  the 
edifice  gunpowder  alone  took  effect  in  levelling  the 
walls.  In  the  Church  of  St.  Remi,  Rheims,  un- 
finished capitals  similar  to  those  formerly  in 
Reculver  can  be  seen  built  into  the  north  transept  ; 
evjnently  shallow  foliage  in  two  ranges  intended. 


BRICKS,  TILES,  AND  TERRA-COTTA. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  your  review  of  “ A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks, 
Tiles,  and  Terra-cotta  ” in  last  week’s  Builder,  it 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  a paragraph  in  the 
book  which  you  endorse  by  stating  that  it  is  “ very 
well  put  ” occurs  in  the  third  volume  of  " Notes  on 
Building  Construction,"  p.  88.  The  words  are 
practically  the  same,  and  I give  them  in  parallel 
columns  on  the  other  side. 

Francis  E.  L.  Harris, 

***  The  following  are  the  parallel  passages 
referred  to  by  our  correspondent.  They  certainly 
bear  out  what  we  had  already  remarked  in  our 
article,  that  the  author  seemed  to  have  been  laying 
a great  many  other  writers  under  contribution, 
without  due  acknowledgment  :— 

C.  T.  Davis'  JVork. 

“A  good  brick  clay  is  one 
that  contains  sufficient  fusi- 
ble  elements  to  bind  the 
mass  together,  but  not  >0 
much  as  to  make  the  bricks 
adhere  to  each  other  or 
become  vitrified. 

Such  clays  contain  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  alumina, 
and  from  50  to  60  per  cent, 
silica,  the  remainder  con- 
sisting principally  of  car- 
bonatesof  limeand  magnesia 
and  oxide  of  iron.” 


Col.  Seddons'  Work. 

“ A good  brick  earth 
should  contain  sufficient  flux 
to  fuse  its  constituents  at  a 
furnace-heat,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  make  the  bricks 
run_  together  and  become 
vitrified. 

Such  earths  contain  from 
j to  1 alumina,  and  from 
4 to  j?  silica,  the  remainder 
consisting  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron,  etc." 


OF 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  INSTITUTION 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sir,— I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  meeting  of- 
builders'  clerks,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
above  Institution,  will  be  held  at  the  Westminster 
Town  Hall,  Caxton-street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  in 
Room  13,  on  Saturday  next,  November  2,  at  5 p.m. 

All  clerks  engaged  in  the  trade  are  earnestly 
invited  to  attend,  and  bring  with  them  any 
colleagues  they  know  in  the  trade  not  at  present 
knowing  of  this  movement. 

A postcard,  if  convenient,  to  the  undersigned,  will 
greatly  oblige,  from  all  those  whose  intention  it  is 
of  attending  the  meeting,  and  also  from  those 
unable  to  attend,  but  willing  to  join  after  the 
Institution  is  once  started. 

1 also  wish  to  inform  fellow-clerks  in  the  country 
and  London  that  prospectuses  will  be  issued  shortly 
after  the  meeting  on  Saturday.— Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Pearse  Bovvditch. 

9 f,  Dalberg  road,  Brixton,  S.  VV. 
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WELLS. 

Sir, — In  excavating  near  an  old  building  I lately 
came  on  a disused  well,  a section  of  which  I enclose. 

The  well  is  sunk  in  London  clay,  and  although 
the  ground  round  the  well  is  saturated  to  a depth  of 
at  least  6 ft. , the  water  in  the  well  stood  at  a level 
of  41  ft.  below  the  surface,  or  20  ft.  below  the  level 
from  which  the  pumps  still  existing  could  have 
drawn  water. 


Surface.  Level  ■44rTc*boveQ'Q; 


Section  of  Well  referred  to  in  Mr.  Cooper  s letter, 
f The  dotted  line  A A represents  level  to  which 
underground  water  rises.) 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  water  in  the  well 
could  have  evaporated,  as  the  stone  co/ering  the 
well  had  about  a foot  of  garden  mould  in  a sheltered 
position  over  it,  and  surrounded  with  ground,  as 
before  stated,  which  was  saturated. 

C.  H.  Cooper. 

Wimbledon  Urban  District  Council. 


A MAGNIFICENT  OFFER. 

Sir, — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Northallerton 
Urban  District  Council  a resolution  was  carried  that 
invitations  be  sent  to  three  or  four  “ competent 
engineers"  asking  them  to  formulate  a sewerage 
scheme  suitable  for  that  district,  and  that  the 
Council  should  offer  a premium  of  15/.  for  the 
scheme  which  they  decided  to  accept.  Surely  the 
District  Council  made  a serious  mistake  when  they 
resolved  to  offer  the  magnificent  sum  of  15/.  as  a 
premium,  and  Mr.  Baines  forgot  himself  when  he 
indulged  in  such  an  outburst  of  generosity  towards 
three  or  four  “competent"  engineers  when  he 
moved  that  they  should  be  asked  to  formulate 
schemes  of  sewerage  for  an  important  place  like 
Northallerton,  ana  that  the  successful  engineer 
should  be  paid  the  sum  of  15/.,  which  is  about  equal 
to  a penny  per  head  oi  the  population,  and 
about  one -third  of  a penny  in  the  pound 
on  the  general  district  rate  of  the  district.  Any 
“competent"  engineer  who  complies  with  an 
invitation  of  the  Northallerton  Council  which  ex- 
pects something  for  nothing  is  not  worth  bis  salt, 
and  ought  to  (as  he  would,  no  doubt)  earn  the  con- 
tempt of  the  engineering  profession.  I have  yet  to 
learn  that  a mans  services  are  to  be  lewarded 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  poverty  of  the  local 


authority  requiring  his  services.  If  I thought  that 
such  bounty  as  that  proffered  by  the  Northallerton 
Urban  District  Council  were  to  be  my  reward,  I 
would  ask  my  father  to  cancel  my  articles  with  the 
“competent"  engineer  under  whom  I am  serving, 
and  either  to  hire  me  out  as  a crossing-sweeper  or  to 
put  me  as  an  apprentice  to  a hawker  of  sand  and 
rubbing-stones,  so  that  I might  have  the  hope  of 
some  day  securing  a competency,  and  of  eventually 
retiring  to  a suburban  villa  and  becoming  a famous 
District  Councillor,  moved  only  by  one  feeling — that 
of  saving  the  rates  and  paying  every  man  according 
to  his  worth— his  worth  being  assessed  by  me. 

“Apprentice,"  C.E. 

October  23,  1895. 


TEMBROKE  DOCK  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— Probably  it  will  be  of  interest  to  certain  of 
your  readers  to  know  how  (as  1 am  given  to  under- 
stand) the  above  competition  is  being  managed  ; for 
I find  competitors  cannot  learn  much  by  inquiry  of 
the  clerk. 

I have  written  to  know  what  result  has  been 
arrived  at,  but  no  answer  has  been  sent.  From 
another  source  I gather  that  about  a month  ago  a 

Mr. was  sent  for  by  the  Governors  to  receive 

their  instructions  as  to  how  he  should  modify  his 
plans,  and  also  reduce  the  cost  to  meet  their  views, 
as  his  competition  design  far  and  away  exceeded  the 
stipulated  amount,  and  that  until  it  was  seen  how 
the  amended  set  turns  out,  nothing  would  be  settled. 

I need  not  ask  whether  it  is  fair  for  this  architect 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  amending  his  plans, 
while  the  decision  is  held  in  abeyance. 

“A  Competitor." 


CT.  SAVIOUR’S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a paragraph 
in  your  issue  of  the  26th  ult.,  stating  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Governors  of  the  St.  Saviour's 
Grammar  School  to  remove  to  some  convenient  spot 
in  the  London  suburbs.  I beg  to  inform  you  that 
up  to  the  present  time  the  Governors  have  not  come 
to  any  such  conclusion.  Henry  Langston, 
St.  Saviour's  Vestry  Offices.  Clerk 
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METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— XVIII. 
copper  alloys  {continued). 

Oriental  Bronze. 

HE  majority  of  the  celebrated  art  objects 
from  China  and  Japan,  usually  known 
as  bronze,  are  not  in  reality  entitled 
to  that  name,  though  they  may  be  conveniently 
alluded  to  now  as  being  at  any  rate  alloys  in 
which  copper  enters  to  a very  large  extent. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  attained  great 
perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  these  alloys, 
many  of  which  contain  large  proportions  of  gold, 
though  this  precious  metal  is  not  employed  to 
any  extent  in  bronzes  for  interior  house-decora- 
tion. The  Chinese  make  broDze  ornamental 
work  forged  by  the  hammer,  which  is  very  thin 
and  raised  up  in  the  middle.  Klaproth  has  shown 
that  these  contain  nothing  but  copper  and  tin,  in 
the  proportion  of  78  of  the  former  metal  to  22  of 
the  latter.  This  alloy  when  newly  cast  is  as 
brittle  as  glass  ; but  by  being  plunged  at  a cherry- 
red  heat  into  cold  water  and  confined  between 
pieces  of  iron  to  keep  the  casting  in  shape,  it 
becomes  tough  and  malleable. 

The  following  alloys  are  typical  of  the  metal 
used  in  Japan  and  China  for  colossal  statues  and 
any  large  high-class  decoration  work  : — 


Chinese  and  Japanese  Bronzes. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

, . 

Si '05 

Silver  

i'S5 

■08 

32‘i7 

Gold  

3j73 

traces 

Lead  

— 

— 

Iron  

— 

— 

■52 

Alloys  Nos.  I.  and  II.  are  known  as  shakudo , 
and  are  principally  characterised  by  the  large 
percentage  of  gold  ; for  all  practical  purposes 
they  may  be  regarded  as  modified  forms  of  copper. 
The  gold,  however,  serves  a useful  purpose,  as  the 
alloy  is  enabled  in  consequence  to  receive  a 
purple  patina  by  the  application  of  pickling 
solutions.  This  subject  has  formed  an  exhaustive 
study  on  the  part  of  Professor  Roberts-Austen, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  Oriental  bronze.  Concerning  these  pickling 
solutions,  the  student  may  consult]  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  October,  1888. 

Alloys  III.  and  IV.  in  the  above  table  are' 
known  ?xs  shihu  ichi,  of  \vhich,  however,  there 
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are  many  other  recognised  standard  varieties 
The  percentage  of  silver,  it  will  be  noted,  i 
very  high ; the  alteration  of  this  ingredien 
in  the  air  imparts  a rich  tone  to  the  meta 
as  used  for  decorative  purposes.  Professa 
Austen  observes  that  copper  containing  1 
small  quantity  of  antimony  gives  a ver; 
different  shade  to  that  resulting  from  thi 
pickling  of  pure  copper.  But  the  copper  proi 
duced  in  Japan  is  often  the  result  of  smeltinj 
complex  ores  ; the  result  is  that  the  so-callet 
antimony  of  Japanese  art  metal-workers  which  i 
present  in  the  variety  of  copper  known  as  kttromi 
is  an  alloy  of  tin,  cobalt,  &c.,  with  copper 
Oriental  metallurgists  often  blend  metals  am 
alloys  of  different  colours  by  pouring  them  togelhe 
at  a temperature  near  the  solidifying  point  of  th< 
more  infusible  of  the  metals  to  be  associated,  ; 
mottled  alloy  being  thus  produced. 

Other  Oriental  bronzes  contain  from  2 t< 
6 per  cent,  of  tin  with  lead  up  to  20  per  cent.' 
and  a fair  proportion  of  zinc,  weathering  to  > 
deep  black  tint.  It  does  not  appear,  however 
from  the  researches  of  French  metal-workers 
that  lead  must  necessarily  be  present  to  lead  t( 
the  deep  black  assumed. 

Manganese  Bronze. — Ferro -manganese  ha 
been  employed  with  copper,  and  for  certaii 
purposes  this  enables  inferior  grades  of  thi 
cupriferous  metal  to  be  alloyed  with  zinc,  &c 
The  general  effect  of  manganese  is  to  render  thi 
copper  tougher  and  more  ductile,  and  when  iroi 
is  present  to  a small  extent  the  tenacity  am 
elasticity  of  the  copper  are  increased.  Sucl 
alloys  are  not  easily  corroded,  but,  being  usee 
more  especially  in  machinery  for  ships,  are  no 
very  important  to  us. 

Bell-metal. — Ordinary  bell-metal  is  an  alloy  o 
copper  and  tin,  but  in  certain  cases  other  metal 
are  added  to  produce  definite  tones  or  to  cheaper 
production.  In  any  case,  however,  the  proporlioi 
of  other  metals  is  small,  except  in  bells  fo 
domestic  use,  in  which  a large  quantit; 
of  antimony  (up  to  13  per  cent.)  or  bismutl 
(neaily  4 per  cent.)  is  commonly  employed 
Quite  a large  number  of  cheap  bells  an 
only  brass,  more  particularly  when  raisei 
work  has  to  be  produced  exteriorly.  Larg' 
bells  are  cast  with  an  alloy  of  4 parts  copper  b 
1 part  tin,  which  also  closely  resembles  th 
material  used  for  cymbals  and  gongs.  The  meta 
when  first  cast  is  very  brittle,  but  becomes  some 
what  malleable  after  being  heated  to  redness  am 
quenched  in  water.  To  impart  elasticity,  whicl 
is  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  emit  a full,  clea 
sound,  the  bell  is  again  heated  and  allowed  b 
cool  slowly.  Apart  from  inherent  qualities  of  th 
metal  used,  the  tone  of  a bell  is  materially  in 
fluenced  by  its  size,  shape,  and  thickness. 

Cun-Metal. — We  are  not  interested  in  thi 
metal  as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  ( 
purpose,  however,  for  which  it  has  been  almos 
entirely  superseded  by  iron  and  steel) ; its  sol 
use  for  us  is  in  making  “ anti-friction  ” bearing 
for  machinery  and  the  like.  Gun-metal  as  undei 
stood  in  ihe  market  is  an  extremely  variabl 
substance,  composed  essentially  of  copper,  but  i 
should  possess  the  requisite  degree  ot  hardnes 
and  toughness ; a good  gun-metal  is  obtained  b 
mixing  copper,  tin,  and  zinc.  On  the  whole 
this  alloy  is  more  fusible  than  copper,  an 
presents  great  resistance  to  strain  tending  1 
force  its  particles  asunder.  Professor  A.  K 
Huntington  remarks  * that  in  consequence  of  th 
great  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  th 
metals  employed  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  tj 
mix  them  thoroughly  if  they  were  simply  intro 
duced  together  into  the  reverberatory  furnace  ii 
which  the  alloy  is  prepared.  It  is  customary 
therefore,  to  melt  the  tin  first  with  twice  it 
weight  of  copper,  so  as  to  obtain  hard  metal 
which  is  then  added  to  the  proper  proportion  c 
copper  melted  on  the  hearth  of  the  reverberator 
furnace,  care  being  taken  to  exclude  oxygen  a 
far  as  possible.  The  formation  of  the  alloy  1 
facilitated  by  the  addition  of  old  gun-metal,  i 
little  more  than  the  necessary  proportion  of  til 
is  usually  added  in  order  to  allow  for  tb 
unavoidable  conversion  of  a portion  of  tha 
metal  into  oxide  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

TIN  ALLOYS. 

-Fewter. — We  should  be  very  sorry  to  attemp 
an  exact  definition  of  the  metals  that,  genericallj 
go  by  the  name  of  pewter  in  the  market.  On  th 
whole,  they  may  be  said  to  be  alloys  of  tin  an 
lead,  with  a little  antimony  or  copper,  dependm 
on  the  particular  purpose  for  which  the  metal  : 
required.  For  many  years  English  pewterei 
have  distinguished  three  principal  kinds  calle 


* “ Metals,”  1894,  p.  270. 
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ite,  trifle,  and  ley  pewter.  The  first- 
sntioned  has  a bright  silvery  lustre  when 
fished  ; and  the  higher  grades  of  it  are 
mposed  100  parts  tin,  8 parts  antimony, 
parts  bismuth,  and  2 parts  copper.  Trifle 
wter  is  an  inferior  alloy  generally  containing  a 
;h  percentage  of  lead,  but  made  typically  of 
parts  tin  and  17  of  antimony.  Ley-pewter 
s 4 parts  tin  to  I of  lead,  though  more  than  20 
r cent,  lead  is  often  found.  Considering  the 
rposes  o which  pewter  is  put  in  the  building 
:s,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  baser  metal  pre- 
minates  in  nearly  all  varieties  employed  in  the 
ides.  Indeed,  we  should,  probably,  not  be  far 
t in  stating  that  the  price  of  metal  for  the  time 
ing  exerts  considerable  influence  on  the  propor- 
ns  adopted  in  the  majority  of  instances.  Ley- 
wter  is  harder,  more  tenacious,  and  fuses  more 
idily  than  either  of  the  metals  used  in  the  alloy 
^arately.  Mr.  Idioms  gives  * a useful  hint  to 
able  one  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  lead  present 
tin -lead  alloys.  Lead  leaves  a dark  mark  when 
iwn  across  paper,  and  when  only  a limited 
antity  of  tin  is  alloyed  with  it  this  property  is 
II  retained,  but  if  a certain  limit  be  exceeded, 
j alloy  is  no  longer  capable  of  producing  the 
rk  mark  ; hence  it  is  possible  to  roughly  esti- 
ite  the  quantity  of  lead  present,  taken  in  con- 
lction  with  the  behaviour  of  the  metal  under 
mmer,  file,  and  chisel.  Tin  90  parts  and  lead 
parts  does  not  streak  paper  ; tin  75  lead  25 
'es  a very  faint  mark;  and  all  tin-lead  alloys 
itaining  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  tin  will  mark 
per.  It  is  a pity  we  are  not  told  the  class  of 
per  to  be  experimented  with,  as  that  must  be  an 
portant  factor.  The  general  effect  of  lead  on 
is  to  increase  its  malleability  and  ductility,  but 
diminish  its  tenacity  and  toughness, 
rhe  best  quality  pewter  consists  chiefly  of  tin, 
:h  only  small  proportions  of  lead  and  copper, 
ving  to  the  cheapness  of  tin  at  the  present  time, 
s now  often  used  in  a comparatively  pure  state 
tead  of  pewter — but  not  much  in  the  building 
des.  Tin  and  lead  in  equal  proportions  melt 
372  deg.  Fahr.,  75  tin  and  25  lead  at  354  deg. 
hr.,  25  tin  and  75  lead  at  482  deg.  Fahr., 
tin  and  90  lead  at  538  deg.  Fahr.,  and  6 tin 
1 94  lead  at  557  deg.  Fahr. 

Babbit's  Metal. — A large  number  of  different 
Dys  have  been  sold  under  the  name  of  Babbit’s 
tal,  but  the  inventor  described  it  as  of  24  lbs. 

, 8 lbs.  antimony,  and  4 lbs.  copper,  which  he 
led  “hardening,”  and  for  every  lb.  of  that 
Kture  he  recommended  the  addition  of  2 
ire  lbs.  tin.  It  is  used  as  an  “ anti-friction  ” 
(stance  for  machinery  bearings,  though  it  is 
'V  largely  superseded  by  other  substances. 
Terne-plate. — This  resembles  tin-plate  only 
t,  instead  of  the  iron  being  covered  with  tin, 
alloy  of  tin  and  lead  is  used  ; it  is  sent  to 
lerica  for  roofing  and  other  purposes. 

Solder.  Solders  are  of  various  kinds,  many  of 
ich  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  tin  or  lead 
)ys.  But  the  solder  commonly  known  to 
ders  is  for  the  most  part  an  alloy  of  tin,  lead, 
l bismuth.  Ordinary  plumbers’  solder  is  com- 
:ed  of  about  equal  proportions  of  the  two 
£als  ; coarse  solder  has  two  parts  lead  to  one 
'in  ; and  fine  solder  has  two  of  tin  and  one  of 
d.  Professor  Huntington  states  that  in  making 
ler  the  proportions  of  the  metals  can  be 
ged  of  from  the  appearance  of  the  alloy. 
ien  it  contains  a little  more  than  one-third  of 
weight  of  tin,  its  surface,  on  cooling,  exhibits 
;ular  spots,  due  to  a partial  separation  of  the 
tals  ; but  these  disappear  when  the  alloy 
tains  two- thirds  of  its  weight  of  tin. 

Vhilst  treating  of  this  subject  it  may  be  well 
pve  the  following  brief  particulars  concerning 
iers  in  general : — 

Composition  of  Solders. 

^ewterers ' Solder.  — (I.)  Bismuth  2,  lead  4, 

3 ; (II.)  bismuth  1,  lead  1,  tin  2. 

<°ft  Spelter  Solder.  — Equal  proportions  of 
per  and  zinc. 

"■oar st  Plumbers'  Solder.—  (I.)  Tin  1,  lead  3 ; 

) tin  2,  lead  1.  Solder  (I.)  melts  at  about 
■ deg.  Fahr.,  and  (II.)  at  360  deg.  Fahr. 
pelter  Solder. — Zinc  12,  copper  16. 

Vhere  thin  sheets  of  metals  are  soldered 
.nher  as  in  imitation  Japanese  metal-work  of 
ood  grain  ” patterns,  the  following  has  been 
id  to  answer  well:  Silver  55-5,  zinc  260, 
per  18-5.  - ’ 

n_  soldering  aluminium  bronze,  an  alloy  of  half- 
-nalt  lead  and  tin  solder  with  varying  propor- 
s (from  12  to  50  per  cent)  of  zinc  amalgam 
been  employed.  But  a common  method  is  to 
the  parts  to  be  united  in  a solution  of  sul- 
'e  of  copper  and  touching  them  with  soft  iron. 
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Subsequently  the  surfaces  may  be  tinned  and  united 
by  soft  solder. 

For  uniting  the  edges  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass, 
an  alloy  of  brass  and  zinc  is  used,  and  for  fine 
work  a little  silver  is  added  ; this  is  sometimes 
called  “ hard  solder.”  In  copper-zinc  brass 
solders  the  alloy  is  mixed  in  such  proportions 
that  its  fusing-point  shall  approach  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  that  of  the  metal  to  be  united,  the 
melting-point  being  higher  as  the  proportion  of 
copper  is  increased.  The  alloy  most  commonly 
employed  for  soldering  ordinary  brass  is  composed 
of  about  equal  weights  of  copper  and  zinc. 

In  applying  solders  to  parts  of  the  metal  to  be 
united,  fluxes  are  generally  used,  for  various 
reasons.  The  best  known  fluxes  are  borax, 
sal-ammoniac,  chloride  of  zinc,  common  resin, 
Venice  turpentine,  tallow,  and  Gallipoli  oil. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Restoration  of  Parish  Church,  Glamorgan. 
— The  old  Parish  Church  of  Merthyr  is  now  being 
restored  at  a cost  ot  about  4,000/.  by  Messrs.  W. 
Cowlin  & Son,  of  Bristol,  irom  plans  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson,  R.A. 

Additions  to  Trinity  Hall,  Aberdeen. 
—Trinity  Hall  Buildings,  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Union  Bridge,  and  belonging  to  the  Seven  Incor- 
porated Trades  of  Aberdeen,  have  now  been  ex- 
tended from  Union-street  to  the  ancient  thorough- 
fare known  as  the  Green.  Messrs.  Brown  & Watt, 
Aberdeen,  were  the  architects,  and  the  cost  of  the 
additions  and  alterations  has  been  10,000/.  The 
entrance  from  Union-street  and  the  staircase  are  a 
feature  of  the  remodelled  front  building.  The 
lobby  is  laid  with  ceramic  mosaic  work,  in 
which  is  introduced  a representation  of  the  arms 
of  the  trades.  The  steps  of  the  stair  are  of 
Sicilian  marble,  each  step  weighing  about  half-a-ton. 
The  sides  of  the  staircase  are  lined  with  Pavanazzo 
marble,  with  rouge  marble  mouldings,  and  the 
balustrade  is  of  marble  of  similar  quality  and  texture 
to  the  staircase.  The  copings  are  of  Pavanazzo 
marble,  and  the  balusters  are  of  rouge  marble.  At 
intervals  on  the  coping  are  vases  of  green  marble. 
At  the  top  of  the  staircase  and  rising  from  octagonal 
bases  are  four  columns  of  white  Sicilian  polished 
marble,  supporting  the  cupcla  above.  All  round 
the  landing  on  both  sides  of  the  staircase  there 
is  a warm-coloured  marble  dado,  while  the  doors 
of  the  rooms  have  marble  architraves.  The  entire 
floor  of  the  stair  landing  is  laid  in  ceramic  mosaic 
work  with  floral  borders.  The  vestibule  ceiling, 
which  is  lined  with  oak,  has  been  divided  into  eight 
panels  with  Gothic  mouldings.  The  cupola, 
which  lights  the  staircase,  is  35  ft.  from  north  to 
south  and  7 ft.  wide.  In  the  older  portion  of  the 
structure  is  now  a ladies’  drawing-room,  having 
lavatory  accommodation,  &c.,  connected.  On  the 
level  of  the  large  hall  is  a supper-room  in  the  new 
part  of  the  building,  45  ft.  by  22  ft. , the  panelled 
roof  being  about  30  ft.  above  the  floor.  There 
are  four  large  stained-glass  windows  to  the  south, 
and  there  is  an  oriel  window  to  the  west,  embellished 
by  the  arms  of  the  city  and  university  and  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  different  trades.  The  roof 
is  of  polished  American  pine  with  polished  rib 
mouldings.  Above  the  oriel  window  is  a musicians' 
gallery.  Above  the  American  pine  dado,  the 
walls  up  to  the  frieze  are  hung  with  embossed 
anaglypta  of  a pale  green  colour,  and  the  frieze 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  elaborated 
with  the  armorial  bearings  and  mottoes  of  the 
different  guilds  or  crafts.  Adjoining  is  a committee- 
room.  There  are  also  cloak-room,  butlers'  pantry, 
(with  lift  to  kitchen).  The  former  convener’s  room 
in  the  old  portion  has  been  converted  into  a 
smoking-room,  and  the  old  smoke-room  into  a 
strong-room,  the  convener  having  a new  room  in 
the  addition.  Trinity  Hall  itself  has  a new  oak 
floor,  the  oak  dado  has  been  retouched,  and  the 
wall  above  stained  a deep,  warm,  red  colour.  The 
frieze  is  similarly  treated  to  that  of  the  minor  hall  or 
supper-room.  Two  wrought-iron  dog-grates  are 
placed  on  the  south  side,  and  the  alcoves  at  each 
end  are  diapered  and  richly  gilt.  The  main  (oak) 
timbers  of  the  open  roof  have  been  repainted  and 
the  spaces  between  filled  in  with  stars  and  pateras. 
The  stained -glass  windows  have  been  left  un- 
touched, and  seventy-two  electric  lamps  have  been 
introduced. 

New  Schools,  Ashton-upon-Ribble.— ' The 
new  St.  Andrew's  School,  now  being  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Mvres,  Veevers,  & 
Myres,  architects,  of  Preston,  is'  intended  for  the 
boys  (the  girls  and  infants  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  old  buildings).  The  plan  of  the  new  building 
is  in  the  shape  oi  the  letter  L,  and  comprises  two 
large  rooms  capable  of  being  thrown  into  one  for 
entertainments,  concerts,  &c.,  with  a cloak-room 
attached.  The  school  is  being  built  of  Haslingden 
parpoints,  lined  with  brick,  and  in  style  to  harmonise 
with  the  adjoining  buildings.  The  roof  will  be 
slated  with  North  County  slates,  and  all  internal 
walls  plastered.  The  schools  will  be  heated  by  hot- 
water,  and  every  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
ventilation  and  lighting.  The  main  school  will 
accommodate  about  212  boys,  and  will  seat  at 
entertainments  over  430.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
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John  Christian,  the  sub-contractors  being  Messrs, 
j.  N.  Livesey,  joiner;  R.  Arrowsmith,  plasterer; 
Croasdale  and  Son,  plumbers ; C.  Seward,  heating ; 
Foster  Bros.,  ironfounders  ; and  Nickson,  ventila- 
tion. The  total  amount  of  the  contract  is  1,581/. 
The  school  of  St.  Michael’s  and  All  Angel’s,  at 
the  same  place,  is  being  extensively  enlarged  under 
the  same  architects.  The  additions  comprise  a large 
room  on  land  purchased  and  presented  to  the 
trustees  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Birley.  The  internal 
dimension  of  the  building  is  77  ft.  6 in.  by  24  ft. , and 
16  ft.  high  to  the  ceiling.  The  roof  will  be  open 
timbered,  carried  by  six  curved  and  traced  principals, 
supported  by  moulded  stone  corbels.  The  large 
room  will  be  provided  with  movable  wood  and  glass 
partitions  to  serve  as  class-rooms.  Galleries  and  the 
usual  school  fittings  will  be  provided.  The  school 
is  being  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings  ; the  roofs 
slated  and  internal  walls  plastered.  The  main 
school  will  give  accommodation  for  116  extra  scholars, 
and  when  used  for  entertainments,  concerts,  &c., 
will  seat  over  360.  Attached  are  porches,  cloak- 
rooms, and  lavatories.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Thos. 
Croft,  the  sub-contractors  being  Messrs.  G.  Hill, 
joiner  ; R.  Arrowsmith,  plasterer ; T.  H.  Kellett, 
plumber;  C.  Seward,  heating;  Foster  Bros.,  iron- 
iounders;  and  Nickson,  ventilation.  The  total 
amount  of  the  contract  is  1,272/. 

Mortuary,  Belfast. — The  new  mortuary  at 
Belfast,  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Corporation 
to  supersede  the  structure  in  Victoiia-square,  is  now 
almost  completed.  The  building  is  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  Sand  Quay,  near  the  old  Central  Rail- 
way Bridge  across  the  Lagan,  and  it  stands  on 
ground  which  was  formerly  part  of  the  foreshore  of 
the  river.  The  foundations  of  the  building  have 
been  entirely  piled.  The  entrance  is  from  the 
Laganbank-road.  The  yard  is  paved  with  setts  on 
a concrete  foundation.  The  mortuary  proper  com- 
prises a waiting-room  for  jurors  and  an  attendance- 
room,  two  mortuaries  (one  for  infectious  and  the 
other  fer  non-infectious  cases),  a post-mortem  room, 
and  a dead-house,  with  lavatories  for  the  use  of 
medical  men  and  others  engaged.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  laid  with  Limmer  asphalte  floors  on 
cement  concrete,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with  white 
glazed  tiles.  The  roofs  are  slated,  and  have  rcof- 
lights,  glazed  with  Heywood’s  patent  glazing.  Water 
is  laid  on  to  each  apartment.  The  heating  will  be 
done  by  gas-stoves.  The  post-mortem  room  is  fitted 
with  a Jennings’  patent  revolving  dissecting-table. 
The  building  was  designed  by  the  Borough  Surveyor, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bretland,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Campbell 
& Sons,  with  Mr.  James  Moore  as  clerk  of  works. 
The  plumbing  and  gas-fitting  were  attended  to  by 
Mr.  Harrison  M’Cloy.  and  the  gates  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Musgrave  & Co. , Ltd.  Annadale  bricks 
have  been  used  in  the  building,  and  the  dressings 
are  of  Dumfries  red  sandstone.  The  enriched  terra- 
cotta panels  on  the  side  fronting  the  road  are  the 
work  of  the  Annadale  Tile  Company. 

Police-station,  Stoice-on-Trent.  — A new 
Police-station  is  about  to  be  built  at  Stoke-on-Trent, 
and  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Wood  & Hutchings,  of 
Burslem  and  Tunstall,  have  been  selected  in  a 
limited  competiiion  by  the  Staffordshire  Standing 
Joint  Committee.  The  work  will  be  proceeded 
with  at  once. 

Baptist  Church,  Lowestoft.— Mr.  George 
Baines,  London,  is  the  architect  for  a new  Baptist 
Church  to  be  erected  in  London  rd.,  Lowestoft. 
Plans  have  been  adopted  which  will  involve  an 
expenditure  of  over  3,000/. 

Methodist  Church,  Hyson  Green,  Notting- 
hamshire.— The  foundation-stones  were  recently 
laid  of  a new  Methodist  church  at  llyson  Green. 
The  structure,  when  completed,  will  consist  of  a 
schoolroom,  54  ft.  by  32  It.,  a large  lecture-room, 
two  class-rooms,  and  the  necessary  kitchen  arrange- 
ments on  the  basement  floor— wnich  is  sunk  6 ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  footpath,  and  is  approached 
by  two  flights  ot  staircases.  The  middle  floor  will 
be  occupied  by  a ladies'  parlour,  another  class-room, 
and  a ladies'  cloak-room,  whilst  above,  raised  9 ft. 
from  the  level  of  the  street,  will  be  the  chapel,  54  ft. 
long  by  54  ft.  wide,  planned  in  the  form  ot  a Greek 
cross,  with  the  seats  radiating.  On  the  same  level 
will  be  an  orchestra,  situated  behind  the  rostrum, 
as  well  as  minister's  and  choir  vestries.  The  large 
schoolroom  and  the  chapel  are  each  estimated  to 
accommodate  350  persons.  The  facings  will  be  of 
best  local  red  bricks,  with  Ruabon  terra-cotta  and 
Darley  Dale  stone  dressings.  Cathedral  tinted  lead 
lights  will  be  used  for  the  windows,  and  varnished 
pitch-pine  for  the  internal  woodwork.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Dixon,  of  Manchester,  is  the  architect. 

Baptist  Church,  Cardiff. — The  foundation- 
stone  has  just  been  laid  of  Ainon  Chapel,  Cardiff. 
The  new  chapel,  the  contract  price  of  which  is 
2,560/.,  will  accommodate  800  worshippers  ; Messrs. 
Habershon  & Fawckner  being  the  architects,  and 
Mr.  George  Haywood  the  contractor.  The  building 
will  be  mainly  of  blue  local  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  a feature  of  the  structure  will  be 
octagonal  turrets  at  the  junction  of  the  two  streets 
to  which  the  building  will  have  frontages. 

Jewish  Synagogue,  Pontypridd.— The  Chief 
Rabbi  recently  consecrated  a new  synagogue  at 
Pontypridd.  The  synagogue  is  of  Gothic  style,  and 
is  situate  immediately  above  the  Taflf  Vale  Railway. 

On  the  basement  are  nine  rooms.  It  is  40  ft.  by 
30  ft. , and  provides  accommodation  for  nearly  200, 
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and  has  caretaker's  room,  baptistry,  &c.  The  ark 
is  of  pitch-pine.  There  is  also  a platform,  or  read- 
ing-desk, in  Gothic  style,  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  synagogue.  It  has  three  or  four  entrances,  and 
above  it  is  a damask  canopy.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  James  Snelling,  Pontypridd,  and  the  architect 
Mr.  Lloyd. 

Addition,  Exeter  Hospital. — An  extensive 
addition,  costing  upwards  of  7,000/.,  is  being  made 
to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cole,  of 
Exeter.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Tree 
& Bolley.  The  floors  are  to  be  fireproof,  on  the 
‘‘Mark  Fawcett"  system. 

Burgh  Chambers,  Millport,  Bute.— These 
new  buildings  were  recently  opened  by  Provost 
Allan.  The  buildings,  attached  to  the  Town  Hall, 
consist  of  a lesser  ball,  kitchen,  smoking-room, 
committee-rooms,  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  cloak- 
rooms, lavatories,  and  Commissioners'  chambers,  to 
be  reserved  exclusively  for  Council  meetings.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Barclay. 

Restoration  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Normanby,  Yorkshire.  — The  Archbishop  of 
York,  on  the  26th  ult.,  reopened  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Andrew,  Normanby,  near  Kirbymoorside, 
restored  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Temple 
Moore,  architect,  of  London.  The  church  had 
suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  time,  and  prior 
to  the  restoration  presented  a somewhat  dilapidated 
appearance.  The  north  aisle  had  gone,  the  arcade 
being  filled  up.  Most  of  the  windows  had  been 
modernised.  The  chancel  had  been  considerably 
shortened,  presumably  in  the  last  century.  Included 
in  the  present  restoration  were  the  rebuilding  of  the 
north  wall,  restoring  the  north  aisle,  and  opening 
out  the  thirteenth-century  arcade.  The  chancel  arch 
was  rebuilt,  and  a new  east  window  inserted,  the  work 
of  Mr.  Victor  Milner,  of  London.  It  is  of  three 
lights.  A new  west  window,  of  three  lights,  has 
also  been  inserted,  given  by  the  Earl  of  Fevershara. 
Other  work  includes  the  rebuilding  of  the  porch, 
restoration  of  south  door,  refacing  of  west  wall,  re- 
building of  bell-tower,  and  the  bells  recast  by 
Messrs.  Mellanby,  of  Masham.  The  roof  of  the 
church  is  entirely  new.  The  nave  is  covered  with 
modern  tiles,  but  the  old  stone  slabs  were  used  for 
the  chancel-roof,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  divided  into 
panels,  &c.  The  old  box-pews  have  been  dispensed 
with,  and  open  seats  of  pitch-pine  substituted.  The 
chancel-seats,  reading-desk,  and  pulpit  are  of  oak. 
The  remains  of  a Norman  piscina,  which  were 
found  in  rebuilding  the  chancel-arch,  have  been 
built  into  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  Several 
old  fragments  of  tombs,  on  which  appear  the 
cross  of  St.  Cuthbert,  have  also  been  built  into 
the  walls  and  flooring.  A new  stone  font,  given  by 
the  Misses  Hill,  takes  the  place  of  a quaint  wooden 
one,  which  has  been  placed  near  the  south  door,  and 
“ converted  into  an  alms- box." 

Board  Schools,  Salford.— On  the  26th  ult. 
the  memorial  stones  were  laid  of  two  new  schools — 
one  in  Blackfriars-streetfand  one  in  Marlborough- 
road,  Salford.  The  site  of  the  building  in  Black- 
friars-street  contains  3,015  square  yards.  The 
school  will  accommodate  666  children,  290  being 
infants  and  376  older  children.  The  school  is  being 
built  by  Messrs.  W.  Southern  & Sons,  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Lord.  The  tender  for  the 
building  amounted  to  7,268/.  The  school  is 
arranged  transversely  to  the  length  of  the  site,  and 
stretches  from  East  Stanley-street  to  Wheathill- 
street,  with  its  main  frontage  to  Blackfriars-street. 
The  Marlborough-road  school  will  accommodate 
926  children — namely,  450  girls  and  476  infants. 
The  school  is  the  first  which  the  Board  has  built  on 
the  central  hall  system.  Each  of  the  two  depart- 
ments will  have  a central  hall  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and 
class-rooms  will  be  ranged  on  three  sides  of  the 
central  hall.  The  site  contains  about  5,300  square 
yards  (measuring  into  half  the  adjoining  streets). 
The  building  is  being  erected  by  Messrs.  R.  Neill 
& Sons,  from  the  designs  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Woodhouse  & Willoughby.  The  accepted  tender 
amounted  to  7,777/. 

Conservative  Club,  New  Seaham,  Durham. 
— On  the  26th  ult.,  a new  Conservative  Club  was 
opened  at  New  Seaham.  The  new  institution  faces 
the  main  road,  and  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone- 
facings.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  billiard- 
room.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  are  two 
apartments  — the  reading-ioom  and  smoke-room 
respectively,  which  can  be  thrown  into  one.  There 
are  also  a committee-room,  bar,  caretaker’s-rooms, 
and  other  apartments.  The  building  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Currie,  New 
Seaham. 

Co-operative  Premises,  Newcastle.— The 
new  premises  which  have  been  erected  by  the  New- 
castle Branch  of  the  Co-operative  Printing  Society, 
Limited,  at  the  corner  of  Rutherford-street  and  Bath- 
lane,  have  just  been  opened  by  Mr.  John  Shotton. 
The  building  has  been  erected  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  F.  Rich,  architect,  of  Newcastle.  It 
occupies  a site  containing  800  square 'yards,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  is  occupied  by  buildings.  The 
building  is  six  stories  high,  and  is  constructed  with 
brick,  with  stcne  dressings.  The  buildiDg  is  lined 
throughout  with  cream-coloured  glazed  bricks.  The 
floors  of  the  building  are  constructed  of  cement, 
concrete,  and  steel  girders,  and  finished  with  wooden 
blocks.  The  various  rooms  and  shops  throughout 
are  warmed  by  a system  of  low-pressure  Ijot-water 


piping.  Ample  cellarage  and  paper  stores  are 
provided  in  the  basement,  where  also  the  engine 
driving  the  whole  of  the  machinery  stands.  On  the 
ground  floor  the  sale  shop  is  situated,  together  with 
a large  paper  store.  The  entrance  to  the  workshops 
is  by  a separate  staircase.  The  timekeeper's  office 
is  contrived  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  workshops.  The  cart  entrance  and  loading 
dock  are  planned  in  connexion  with  the  paper  store. 
The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  printers,  who  have 
a shop  48  ft.  by  46  ft. , and  here  also  are  the  board- 
room  and  offices,  each  having  a separate  entrance. 
The  second  floor  forms  a bookbinding  shop  64  ft. 
by  48  ft.,  and  the  third  floor  a composing  shop 
64  ft.  by  50  ft.  A lift  connects  the  whole  of  these 
floors  from  the  basement  to  the  third  floor.  A 
paper-shoot  is  also  contrived.  A dining-room  about 
24  ft.  square,  is  situated  over  part  of  the  com- 
positors’ shop,  and  shows  on  the  exterior,  at  the 
corner  of  the  site,  a dome,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  100  ft.  above  the  pavement.  The  building 
is  lighted  throughout  with  electricity.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  building  were  : — Masonry  and  joiner 
work,  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Lowry;  slating,  Messrs. 
Hewitson  ; plumbing  and  heating,  Messrs.  Walker 
& Son  ; cement  flooring,  Messrs.  W.  B.  Wilkinson 
& Co.  ; painting,  Mr.  G.  G.  Laidler ; electric 
lighting,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Holmes  & Co.,  all  of 
Newcastle. 

“The  Knapp,"  Bradpole,  Dorset. — The 
work  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  this 
residence,  which  crowns  the  hill  near  the  church, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  “ Knapp  Inn," 
has  just  been  completed.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  London, 
was  the  architect ; Messrs.  T.  Stone  and  R.  B. 
Williams  being  the  contractors.  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter,  carved  one  of  the  oak  mantel-pieces  at 
1 ‘ The  Knapp." 

Welsh  Presbyterian  Chapel,  Liverpool. — 
The  Welsh  Presbyterian  Chapel,  Prince's-road, 
Liverpool,  is  now  ready  for  reopening.  The  interior 
of  the  chapel  and  organ-case  and  pipes  have  been 
cleaned  and  decorated.  Pitch-pine  ornamental 
glazed  vestibules  and  screens  have  been  constructed 
at  entrances  of  the  chapel.  The  chapel  and  vestries 
are  lighted  by  electric-light,  supplied  and  fitted  by 
the  Electric  Supply  Company,  of  Liverpool.  In 
addition,  the  mission-hall  and  library  have  been 
enlarged  and  carried  one  story  higher,  provision 
being  made  for  two  class-rooms,  with  lavatories, 
cloak-rooms,  stores,  and  offices.  A minister's 
vestry  with  outer  walls  faced  with  Yorkshire  stone 
shoddies  and  Stourton  stone  dressings,  has  been  built. 
The  lecture-halls  and  schoolrooms  have  been 
ventilated  by  Messrs.  Whitehead,  ventilating  engi- 
neers, Liverpool.  The  total  cost  is  nearly  2,000/. 
Mr.  John  Evans,  Liverpool,  executed  the  screens; 
Messrs.  Jelly  & Co.,  Liverpool,  were  the  decorators  ; 
Messrs.  Haugh  & Pilling,  Liverpool,  were  the  con- 
tractors. The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  from  plans  and  specification  prepared  by  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Williams,  archi- 
tect, Liverpool. 

Choir  Vestry,  Idle  Church,  Yorkshire. — 
The  memorial-stones  have  just  been  laid  of  the  new 
choir  vestry  for  the  Idle  Parish  Church.  The 
architects  for  the  new  vestry  are  Messrs.  Kendall  & 
Bakes,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Coates  Murgatroyd, 
of  Idle. 

Masonic  Halls,  Glasgow.— On  the  26th  ult. 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Glasgow  Masonic  Halls 
was  laid  by  the  Provincial  Grand  Master.  The 
building  is  situated  at  98  and  100,  West  Regent- 
street.  The  part  fronting  the  street  will  be  five 
stories  in  height,  and  will  be  let  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. At  the  rear  will  be  a large  Masonic  Hall, 
measuring  65  ft.  by  40  ft. , and  capable  of  seating 
about  450  persons.  Adjoining  will  be  two  lodge- 
rooms,  with  the  necessary  accessories,  for  the  meet- 
ings of  lodges.  The  buildings  will  cost  about 
16,000/.  Mr.  J.  L.  Cowan,  I. A.,  is  the  architect. 

Renovation  of  St.  John’s,  Redland, 
Bristol.— This  church  has  just  been  re-opened, 
after  having  been  closed  since  July  for  the  carrying 
out  of  a scheme  of  renovation  and  repair.  A new 
pulpit  has  been  added  as  a gift  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation.  This  is  constructed 
of  Caen  stone,  the  panels  being  divided  by  Devon- 
shire marble.  Alterations  have  also  been  made  to 
the  choir-stalls,  the  roof  repaired,  and  the  bell  re- 
hung. A new  reredos  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. The  pulpit  is  from  a design  by  Mr.  H.  V. 
Gough,  the  architect,  who  has  also  undertaken  the 
general  supervision  of  the  renovations. 

Higher  Grade  School,  Grimsby. — The  Win- 
tringham  Higher  Grade  School,  at  Grimsby,  which 
has  just  been  built  and  furnished  at  a cost  of 
11,808/.,  was  opened  on  the  24th  ult.  The  school 
is  situated  in  Eleanor-street,  and  has  been  freely 
treated  in  the  Flemish  Renaissance  style  ; the  foun- 
dation is  of  granite,  and  the  main  roof  is  surmounted 
by  a turret.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  a 
thousand  pupils,  and  in  addition  to  the  various  class- 
rooms, lecture-theatre,  &c.,  there  is  a swimming- 
bath  and  gymnasium,  a manual  instruction-room  for 
iron  and  brass  work,  fitted  up  with  lathes  worked  by 
power,  and  a chemical  laboratory.  A dining-room 
is  also  provided  for  the  use  of  pupils  coming  from  a 
distance.  For  the  girls,  there  is  a large  laundry  and 
ironing-room,  with  drying-closets  and  other  acces- 
sories. The  work  has  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Scaping,  the  Board's  architect.  Messrs.  Hewins  & 


Goodhand,  of  Grimsby,  were  the  contractors  for  tt 
building.  The  heating  apparatus  is  by  Messrs 
King  & Co.,  of  Hull  ; bath-heating  arrangement 
and  piping,  Messrs.  G.  N.  Haden  & Son,  of  Mar; 
Chester ; and  plumbing,  Mr.  J.  Duke,  of  Grimsby.  . 

Restoration  of  the  Parish  Church: 
Llanthony. — The  Parish  Church  of  Llanthom 
has  been  under  restoration  since  1893.  It  consist 
of  nave,  52  ft.  by  19  ft.  ; chancel,  34  ft.  by  15  ft. 
and  north  porch.  It  is  situated  779  ft.  above  tht 
level  of  the  sea,  six  miles  from  Llanvihange 
Crucorney  Station,  Great  Western  Railway.  I d 
nave  roof  consists  of  eight  pairs  of  principal  rafters 
carrying  two  purlins  on  each  side,  supporting  fifty! 
six  common  rafters  and  double  1 idge  pieces 
This  roof  has  been  stripped,  the  timber* 
thoroughly  restored,  then  strengthened  with  iror 
plates,  straps,  and  bolts,  and  covered  witli 
boarding,  felt,  and  the  old  stone  tiles  relaid 
The  floor  of  the  nave  has  been  lowered  so  a 
to  get  a step  at  the  chancel  arch,  but  it  is  stih 
18  in.  above  the  original  floor  line  which  was 
found,  but  could  not  be  kept.  A bed  of  concreti 
has  been  laid  over  the  whole  area  of  the  nave,  c 
what  was  originally  the  Abbey  infirmary.  Th 
modem  seats,  pulpit,  and  ancient  font  have  bee; 
re-fixed.  The  internal  plaster  has  been  retained,  a 
it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  old  stone  walls,  t 
small  new  window  has  been  inserted  in  the  north  wa,: 
to  give  light  to  the  pulpit.  All  the  windows  haw 
been  re-glazed  by  Messrs  Joseph  Bell  & Son.^ 
Bristol.  A new  oak  door  for  the  north  entrance  ha, 
been  provided.  The  hinges,  hooks,  latch,  ring; 
handle,  and  straps  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Jamal 
Plowells,  the  village  smith.  The  church  is  heate( 
by  one  of  Musgrave's  latest  improved  underground 
stoves.  The  porch  has  been  rebuilt  with  the  except 
lion  of  the  east  wall.  The  timber  used  in  thj 
restoration  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Alexander  <■ 
Co.,  Cardiff,  and  Messrs.  Batchelor  & Co.,  Newpord 
The  first  portion  of  the  work  was  finished  by  MrJ 
Pritchard,  of  Llanthonv.  The  second  contract  waj 
completed  by  Messrs.  Denman  & Sier,  Abergavennjr 
During  the  excavation  of  nave  and  porch  floors 
several  pieces  of  pottery  and  glass  were  found,  mosl 
of  them  about  three  hundred  years  old.  The  wort] 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  plans  and  under  th 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  James  Spencer,  architect 
Abergavenny. 

New  Catholic  Church,  Chelsea.  — On  th 
23rd  ult.  the  opening  of  the  Church  of  Our  Mo: 
Holy  Redeemer,  Cheyne-row,  Chelsea,  took^  plac*j 
The  church,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Edwar.( 
Goldie,  is  Italian  in  style,  of  an  English  typ^ 
It  is  1 15  ft.  long  by  34  ft.  in  width  across  tli 
nave,  and  has  a height  of  42  ft.  An  illustraticl 
of  the  building  appeared  in  our  issue  of  the  12th  ul 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE  W.\ 
The  Pollution  of  the  Aire  and  Calder.r 
On  the  20th  ult.  the  Ellar.d  Urban  District  Counti 
instructed  Mr.  Malcolm  Paterson,  M.lnst.C.E., 
Bradford,  to  prepare  detailed  plans,  specification; 
and  quantities  of  the  works  for  the  main  outfit 
works  and  sewage  treatment  of  the  district,  recent: 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Tf 
circumstances  connected  with  this  sanction  a 
worthy  of  note  as  bearing  upon  the  powers  ; 
districts,  and  the  pollution  of  rivers.  The  scherc 
embraces  the  reception  of  trade-refuse  inlo  tl 
sewers.  The  volume  of  this,  in  proportion  to  tl 
domestic  sewage,  is  very  large,  and  the  Loc 
Government  Board  recommended  the  reconsider* 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  scheme.  For  eighteen  month 
they  held  back  their  sanction  on  this  grour. 
only,  no  alleration  whatever  being  suggested  in  tl 
works  proposed.  The  Council,  however,  did  n 
move  from  what  they  deemed  the  fair  policy  to  tbtl 
manufacturers,  considering  that  the  responsibilii 
for  this  refuse,  accepted  as  it  was  by  the  othi 
woollen  districts  around,  and  indeed  in  son 
measure  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Rivers  Pollutir 
Act  of  1876,  belonged  to  them,  and  should  not  1 
refused.  To  do  so,  they  thought,  would  be 
handicap  their  own  largest  ratepayers— who  wou 
have  to  make  and  maintain  the  works — in  favour: 
their  rivals.  A further  complication  existed  in  l 
fact  that,  for  a generation  or  more,  trade  refuse  1 
the  same  character — woollen  dyeing  and  scourit 
water— has  been  largely  received  into  the  sewers 
Elland,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  capital  has  bd 
largely  invested  on  the  security  of  the  relief  th: 
afforded.  The  assent  of  the  Local  Governmei 
Board  was  accompanied  by  a statement  that  t 
Council,  and  not  they,  must  take  the  responsibility 
securing  that  no  breach  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  A 
shall  occur.  The  amount  of  the  loan  sanctioned; 
13,500/. 

Wakefield  Water  and  Sewerage  Works^ 
A meeting  of  the  Wakefield  City  Council  was  hi 
on  the  22nd  ult.,  when  a recommendation  from  t 
Waterworks  Committee  was  discussed,  that  a dupi 
cate  length  of  mains  should  be  laid  from  Ardsley*; 
Wakefield,  18  in.  in  size,  from  Ardsley  to  Lim 
Hill,  and  24  in.  between  Lindle  Hill  and  the  c: 
boundary  at  New  Scarborough  ; and  also  that 
structions  should  be  given  to  Mr.  H.  Rofe,  t,j 
engineer,  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  pla 
specifications,  and  estimates,  for  the  construction; 
the  Booth,  Dean,  and  Oxygrains  reservoirs.  1 
Council  also  considered  a recommendation  from  1 
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verage  Committee  that  the  amount  applied  for  in 
pect  to  the  proposed  sewerage  works  at  Calder 
le  should  be  increased  from  78,000/.  to  82,000/., 
as  to  enable  the  Council  to  comply  with  certain 
luirements  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
3.  Booth  (Chairman)  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
aterworks  Committee's  recommendations.  Coun- 
lor  Bolton  formally  seconded  the  motion,  which 
s ultimately  agreed  to.  The  tender  of  Messrs, 
ichrane,  Grove,  & Co. , Limited,  for  the  supply  of 
;t-iron  pipes,  &c  , was  accepted  ; and  that  of 
;ssrs.  Holme  & King,  of  Liverpool,  for  laying  and 
ing  the  mains. 

The  Purification  of  the  Avon.— Bath  Urban 
nitary  Authority  received  on  the  29th  ult.  a 
>ort  upon  a scheme  for  disposing  of  the  city 
vage,  which  is  now  discharged  into  the  River 
on.  It  is  proposed  to  conduct  the  sewage  from 
rious  parts  of  the  city  by  means  of  intercepting 
vers,  varying  in  size  from  9 in.  to  36  in. , with 
;h  and  low  level  systems,  to  a site  at  EastTwerton, 
d about  200  yards  outside  the  city.  The  inter- 
Ming  sewers  will  be  laid  principally  on  the  banks 
the  river,  and  for  some  distance  will  be  carried 
mg  piles  at  the  water's  edge,  passing  under  the 
on  at  three  points.  Having  been  received  in 
large  tank,  the  sewage  will  be  chemically 
ated,  and  carried  into  precipitation  tanks  ; the 
uent  will  pass  over  coke  filter-beds,  and  filtration 
3s  of  sand,  polarite,  &c. , and  will  then  be  sent 
ough  a 24-in.  main  some  two-and-a-half  miles, 
a site  of  forty  acres  between  the  villages  of 
:wton  St.  Loe  and  Kelston  for  land  filtration, 
the  works  at  Twerton  the  sludge  will  be  pressed 
',  and  the  solid  cakes  can  then  be  used  for 
.nurial  purposes,  or  burnt  in  the  destructor  situated 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which  now  con- 
nes  the  refuse  of  the  city.  The  cost  of  engineer- 
' works  only  is  estimated  to  be  49,300/.  for 
verage,  and  43,786/.  for  sewerage  disposal,  but  to 
s has  to  be  added  the  purchase  of  land,  com- 
lsation,  legal  expenses,  and  incidentals.  After  a 
ig  statement  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
3 considerable  discussion,  the  Council  decided  to 
iourn  the  whole  matter  until  the  next  meeting, 
luding  a bill  from  Mr.  Radford  for  professional 
vices  to  the  present  time. 

Richmond  Sewage  Works.  — On  Tuesday 
srnoon  the  extensions  recently  constructed  at  the 
rks  of  the  Richmond  Main  Sewerage  Board, 
>rtlake,  were  publicly  opened  by  the  Chairman, 

'.  Charles  Burt,  in  the  presence  of  a large  com- 
iy,  including  representatives  from  the  adjoining 
tricts,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  others,  the 
npany  being  afterwards  entertained  at  luncheon 
the  Board-room  by  Messrs.  James  Simpson 
Co.,  contractors  to  the  new  pumping- 
chinery.  The  works  consist  of  two  new 
nping-engines,  a vertical  Worthington,  with  a 
acity  equal  to  twelve  million  gallons  per  day, 
l a centiifugal  equal  to  five  million  gallons,  a 
iwoerer  superheater  fitted  on  one  of  the  Galloway 
lers,  new  sludge  presses,  air-compressor,  rams, 
r outfall  to  the  river,  capable  of  passing  above 
ly-three  million  gallons  per  day  at  high  water, 

1 screening-well,  &c.  The  pumping  plant  and 
new  sludge-presses  contain  many  points  of 
at  interest  to  engineers,  and  the  whole  has 
n put  in  with  all  the  most  recent  improve- 
rs to  facilitate  working  and  economise 
Mir.  The  whole  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
ervision  and  to  the  designs  of  the  Board's  Engi- 
r,  Mr.  William  Fairley.  The  contractors  were  : 
or  pumping  machinery,  Messrs.  James  Simpson 
!o. , Pimlico  ; for  sludge  presses,  air  compressor, 
Messrs.  S.  H.  Johnson  & Co.,  Stratford;  for 
all  to  river,  &c.,  Mr.  W.  Cunliffe,  Kingston  ; 
for  tiling  work,  &c.,  inside  engine-house,  Mr. 
W.  Heasler,  Richmond. 

he  Extension  of  the  Electric  Light 
rlANLEY.— Mr.  G.  W.  Willcocks,  M.Inst.C.E., 
Deal  Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  in- 
y at  the  Town  Hall,  Hanley,  on  the  16th  ult., 
the  purpose  of  investigating  an  application  by 
Hanley  Town  Council  for  permission  to  borrow 
•urn  of  20,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
ric-light  works  and  mains.  The  Town  Council 
represented,  amongst  others,  by  Messrs, 
lhallinor  (Town  Clerk),  J.  Lobley,  M.Inst.C.E. 
ough  Engineer  and  Surveyor),  C.  A.  Cowell 
C.  J.  Sutherland  (electrical  engineers  and  joint 
agers  of  electricity  works).  The  inquiry  was 
led  by  the  Town  Clerk,  who  stated  that  the 
ilation  of  the  borough  was  estimated  at  56  000, 
that  the  assessable  value  was  182,238/., 
an  outstanding  debt  of  195,460/.  The 
;nt  application  was  not  opposed.  It  was  made 
:r  the  Electric  Lighting  Act,  1887,  Section  8, 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  loan  was  to  extend 
mildings,  boiler-plant,  and  switchboard  required 
he  new  alternator,  and  to  extend  the  mains  in 
ent  parts  of  the  town.  So  far  the  Corporation 
limited  the  supply  of  energy  to  consumers 
n the  compulsory  area.  The  demand  for  light 
increasing  continually,  and  was  so  great  that 
ugh,  the  markets  were  wired  and  fitted  up  it 
lot  considered  safe  to  connect  them  with  the 
s until  further  generating  plant  was  provided, 
result  of  the  first  six  months’  working  ending 
mber  31  last  was  that  31/.  was  realised  over  the 
ing  expenses,  and  interest,  and  sinking  fund. 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  the 
oration  Electrical  Engineer  presented  a report, 


which  was  unanimously  approved  at  a council  held 
on  April  30  last,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary  : — No.  1.  Extension  of  mains  to  Market, 
Bath,  Hope,  Clough,  Charles,  Trinity,  Stafford, 
Tontine,  Jasper,  Bethesda,  and  Broad  streets ; 
Etruria,  Regent,  Stoke,  Victoria,  Avenue,  and  Park- 
roads  ; Piccadilly,  Pall  Mall,  Birch-terrace,  Snow 
Hill,  and  Park  - avenue.  These  include  high 
and  low  pressure  mains,  and  for  a second 
circuit  of  thirty  arc  lamps.  The  estimate  for  the 
above  cables,  including  laying,  is  5,508/.  No.  2. 
Extension  of  the  buildings  at  the  generating  station 
(leaving  room  for  an  additional  boiler,  condenser, 
and  steam  alternator,  when  the  same  are  required). 
Two  new  boilers  and  appurtenances,  16  sub-stations, 
20  transformers,  25  junction-boxes,  and  30  arc  lamps 
and  posts.  The  estimate  for  No.  2 list  is  5,900/. 
No.  3.  Two  Ferranti  Rectifiers  for  both  the  present 
circuit  of  thirty  arc  lamps  and  for  the  new  circuit  ; 
the  present  arc  dynamos  and  engines  being  retained 
as  reserve.  Also  thirty  incandescent  street-lamps 
complete  on  new  roads  round  the  park,  and  sixty 
incandescent  street-lamps  in  other  parts  of  the  town 
where  mains  are  being  laid.  Extension  of  switch- 
board, and  excavations  and  railings  at  works.  The 
estimate  for  No.  3 list  is  1,242/.  No.  4.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  demand  for  energy  within  the  com- 
pulsory area,  considerable  extensions  have  been 
made  to  the  machinery,  mains,  sub-stations, 
and  transformers,  amounting  to  2.650/.,  and 
to  the  buildings,  furniture,  excavation,  drainage, 
and  formation  of  ground,  amounting  to  2,000/., 
sundries,  200/. — total  for  No.  4,  4,850/.  No.  5 : 
Provision  for  contingencies,  1,000/.,  special  regard 
being  made  for  mains  to  supply  manufacturers  with 
motive-power.  No.  6 : Meters,  &c.  ; estimate, 
1,500/.,  including  250/.  already  expended.  Total 
for  present  application,  20,000/.  Mr.  Lobley  gave 
a detailed  explanation  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
money  was  needed,  and  Messrs.  Cowell  and 
Sutherland  showed  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
lamps  connected,  which  was  now  considerably 
above  the  present  capacity  of  the  generating  plant, 
namely,  10,000  8-c.p.  lamps.  The  inquiry  then 
terminated,  and  the  Inspector  subsequently  visited 
the  works  and  proposed  new  lines  of  mains  and 
sites  for  arc-lamps. 

The  Newcastle  Water  Company's  New 
Works. — The  report  of  the  Newcastle  City  Engi- 
neer, relative  to  the  new  works  of  the  water  com- 
pany, has  been  printed  and  sent  to  members  of  the 
Newcastle  Corporation.  In  tompany  with  Mr. 
Charles  Hawksley,  water  company's  engineer,  Mr. 
Laws  visited  the  whole  of  the  works — from  Rams- 
hope.  near  where  the  Catcleugh  Reservoir  begins, 
to  Woodford  Bridge,  where  the  Rede  water  is 
delivered  into  the  old  aqueduct  leading  from  Little 
Swinburn  to  Hallington.  Commencing  at  Rams- 
hope,  near  the  head  of  the  proposed  reservoir,  the 
work  now  in  progress  is  that  of  exploring  the 
site  by  cutting  trenches  across  the  bottom  through 
the  loose  river  drift  and  down  to  the  watertight 
strata  so  as  to  prove  their  continuity.  There  are  five 
or  six  of  these  trenches  now  open.  On  the  site  of 
the  proposed  dam  at  Catcleugh  the  same  operation 
of  proving  the  depth  of  the  watertight  stratum  below 
the  surface,  and  its  thickness,  is  being  carried  on, 
but  in  rather  a different  manner,  namely,  by  the 
sinking  of  trial  pits  on  the  line  of  the  puddle  trench 
down  to,  and  in  most  cases  for  some  distance 
through,  the  watertight  shales.  The  deepest  of 
these  pits  is  about  102  ft.  from  present  surface,  and 
some  of  them  extend  to  about  40  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  river-bed.  There  are  eleven  pits  at  present 
sunk,  or  being  sunk,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  on 
night  and  day.  About  300  men  are  at  work  in  all, 
and  preparations  for  a much  larger  number  in  the 
way  of  huts,  &c. , is  being  steadily  made,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  exploration  is  so  far  complete  that  the 
exact  position  of  the  puddle-trench  can  be  fixed,  there 
need  be  no  delay  in  pushing  the  execution  of  the  work 
with  all  safe  speed.  A short  distance  above  the  site 
of  the  reservoir  dam,  and  so  far  as  to  be  clear  of  the 
present  work,  a small  timber  dam  about  3 ft.  or 
4 ft.  in  depth  has  been  constructed  across  the  river 
bed.  In  this  dam  are  formed  two  submerged  open- 
ings or  slot  gauges  about  21  in.  below  the  top.  These 
openings  are  of  such  a size  that  when  submerged 
1 ft.  they  will  pass,  if  both  be  open,  4^  million 
gallons  per  day,  and  if  the  smaller  one  only  is 
opened,  two  million  gallons.  These  are  the  respec- 
tive amounts  of  compensation  water  to  be  delivered 
to  the  river  at  the  different  seasons,  namely,  two 
millions  for  the  nine  months  from  May  to  January, 
and  4^  millions  in  February,  March,  and  April. 
Above  the  dam  a temporary  intake  and  recorder- 
house  is  constructed  with  a grid  next  the  river  and 
wire-gauze  strainers  to  strain  off  floating  matters, 
and  a weir,  of  which  the  crest  or  upper  surface 
is  just  1 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  submerged 
gauges  in  the  river  dam  above . described,  'ihe 
effect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  so  long  as  the 
water  in  the  river  is  less  than  the  compensa- 
tion water  required  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be 
discharged  during  the  season  it  all  passes  through 
the  gauge  openings  in  the  river  dam  ; and  so 
long  as  its  level  never  rises  more  than  1 ft. 
above  these  compensation  gauges,  no  water  can 
get  over  the  intake  weir  into  the  pipe -main. 
The  permanent  30 -in.  pipe  is  now  laid  from 
Catcleugh  to  Brig,  a distance  of  thirteen  miles, 
and  from  Brig  down  to  Woodford  Bridge,  thirteen 
miles  also,  or  twenty-six  miles  in  all.  At  Brig  it  is 


intended  to  construct  a break-pressure  tank,  or 
rather  reservoir.  This  will  be  almost  exactly 
central  between  Catcleugh  and  Woodford  Bridge  ; 
and  it  is  also  on  the  hydraulic  gradient.  The 
point  of  intake  at  Catcleugh  outside  the  reser- 
voir will  be  about  730  ft.  above  ordnance  datum, 
the  point  of  delivery  to  the  old  aqueduct  at 
Woodford  Bridge  is  530  ft.  above  the  same  datum, 
and  the  Brig  break  pressure  tank  will  be  at  630  ft. 
The  total  fall  of  200  ft.  is  thus  divided  into  two 
parts  of  100  ft.  on  each  13  miles  of  pipe,  making  the 
head  on  each  section  the  same,  and,  therefore,  the 
delivery  practically  equal.  The  proposed  water 
level  in  the  Catcleugh  Reservoir,  when  lull,  is  810  ft. 
above  Ordnance  datum,  but  as  the  intake  pipe  does 
not  enter  the  dam  but  takes  its  water  from  a gauge 
tank  outside  which  is  open,  there  will  be  no  varia- 
tion in  the  head  of  water  on  the  main  from  any 
change  in  the  water  level  in  the  reservoir  as  it  is 
more  or  less  full.  From  Brig  downwards  there  is 
nothing  to  remark  on  until  Woodford  Bridge  is 
reached,  where  the  water  from  the  Rede  is  delivered 
into  the  Swinburn  and  Hallington  aqueduct  at  a 
point  about  half  a mile  below  Little  Swinburn 
Reservoir.  Here  a gauge  house  is  being  erected 
with  measuring  weir  and  recording  apparatus, 
similar  to,  and  as  complete  as,  those  at  the  Whittle 
Dene  filters. 

Water-supply,  Johnstone,  Renfrewshire. — 
The  water  has  recently  been  turned  on  to  the  new 
water-filters  in  connexion  with  the  Johnstone  water- 
supply.  The  work  was  started  over  a year  ago  by 
the  formation  of  two  filtering-beds,  measuring  80  ft. 
by  60  ft.  and  6 ft.  deep.  There  has  also  been 
formed  a clear  water-tank  Soft,  by  40  ft.,  and  the 
depth  of  which  is  14  ft.  All  this  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Urquhart,  Glasgow,  and  it  is  understood  the 
cost  will  be  about  5,000/.  The  work  has  been 
executed  near  to  Craigenfeoch,  at  the  base  01 
Gleniffer  Braes.  The  Water  Commissioners  have 
also  completed  an  additional  main  from  Skiff  Wood 
to  Bowfield,  which  is  to  increase  the  discharge  of 
water  from  Rowbank  to  Stanley  Reservoir,  belonging 
to  the  Corporation.  The  latter  work  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  R.  B.  Stewart,  of  Beith,  and  it  is  also 
expected  to  cost  about  5,000/. 


FOREIGN-  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  new  Hdtel  de  Ville  at  Saint- 
Juste-en-Chauss6e  was  opened  last  Sunday. To- 

morrow (Sunday)  the  monument  to  President 
Carnot  at  St.  Chamon  is  to  be  opened.  It  is 

situated  in  the  public  gardens. The  architects 

and  archaeologists  of  the  Department  du  Nord  who 
have  protested  against  the  demolition  of  the  Porte 
Notre  Dame  at  Cambrai,  have  learned  with  satis- 
faction that  the  Government  have  determined  to 
class  this  curiosity  of  Flemish  architecture  among 
the  "Monuments  Historiques."  In  virtue  of  that 
decision  the  monument  will  be  restored  at  the 
expense  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  with 
the  financial  participation  of  the  town  of 

Cambrai.* There  is  talk  of  a railway  from 

Havre  to  Honfleur.  The  railway  would  cross  the 
Seine  below  the  canal  of  Tancarville  and  be  con- 
tinued along  the  bank  to  Honfleur.  The  passage 
of  the  Seine  it  is  proposed  to  effect  by  a moving 
bridge  which  would  transport  the  trains  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  There  is  also  a proposal  on  foot 
for  a railway  from  Aix-les-Tbermes  to  Bourg- 

Madame A new  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Enghien-les- 

Bains  is  to  be  opened  on  Sunday. M.  Olliyier, 

the  architect,  has  been  commissioned  to  construct  a 
theatre  at  Saigon,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Dolival 
in  the  sculptural  decoration.  All  the  painted 
decoration  will  be  executed  at  Paris. 

Germany. — The  Centralblatt  dcr  Bauverwaltmig 
publishes  some  interesting  details  about  the  progress 
made  with  the  new  Berlin  Cathedral.  The  scaffold 
is  now  up,  its  erection  requiring  the  employment  of 
no  carpenters.  There  are  fourteen  cranes  on  the 
works.  One  million  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  bricks  have  already  been  delivered  on  the 
site.  About  350  cubic  metres  of  granite  and  700 
cubic  metres  of  freestone  were  put  up  between 
March  15  and  July  1,  and  6,000  cubic  metres  of 

brickwork  laid. The  German  press  and  our 

London  contemporaries,  including  the  Times , went 
to  some  trouble  in  giving  obituary  notices  to  Herr 
Jordan,  the  custodian  of  the  Berlin  National 
Gallery.  Herr  Jordan,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  enjoys 
good  health,  but  after  reading  the  notices,  many  of 
which  were  far  from  complimentary,  he  considered 
it  advisable  to  tender  his  resignation  to  the  German 
Government.  Herr  Jordan  held  office  since  1874, 
and  was  previously  custodian  of  the  Leipzig 

galleries. A new  circus  has  been  opened  at 

Berlin.  It  holds  an  audience  of  5.000. The 

repairs  of  the  Exhibition  buildings  have  now  been 
taken  in  hand  for  next  year's  Salon.  They  will  cost 
12,500/.,  of  which  sum  the  Prussian  Government  has 

voted7,soo/. The  Committee  of  next  year's  great 

National  Exhibition  at  Beilin  has  decided  to  keep 
the  galleries  open  every  evening  so  as  to  enable  the 
working-classes  to  benefit  from  the  collections. 


* The  archajologists  of  the  Department  du  Nord,  we 
fear,  have  been  premature  in  their  rejoicing.  It  is  but  too 
likely  that  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  will  destroy  the 
gateway  as  effectually  by  their  “ restoration,"  as  it  could 
be  done  by  demclitioa. 
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A highly-interesting  collection  of  modern  paintings 
has  been  opened  at  Gurlitt's  exhibition  rooms  at 
Berlin.  There  are  several  works  by  Lembach, 

Menzl,  and  Leibl. The  Richard  Wagner  Museum 

has  now  been  given  a new  home  at  Eisenach. A 

very  important  Act  has  teen  published  in  the 
official  Gazette  which  will  greatly  influence  the 
housing  of  the  workmen  and  minor  officials  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government.  The  sum  of  250,000/. 
is  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  for  the 
erection  ol  sanitary  artisans'  dwellings,  which  will 
be  let  at  a moderate  rental.  It  is  expected  that  the 
rents  will  cover  the  annual  expenditure  for  upholding 
the  new  property  and  its  administration,  and  perhaps 
even  leave  a surplus  afier  a moderate  interest  has 
been  paid  on  the  capital.  The  surplus,  if  any,  will 

be  used  to  form  a benefit  fund  for  the  tenants. 

The  competition  for  the  monument  to  the  deceased 
painter  Richter  at  Dresden  has  been  decided  in 
favour  of  Herr  Kircheisen,  of  Brunswick  (premium, 
100/.,  and  the  commission).  There  were  thirty- 

three  designs. Extensive  alterations  and  some 

additions  will  be  taken  in  hand  at  the  old  Govern- 
ment hospital,  known  as  the  "Charit^e." A 

special  exhibition  of  technical  bocks  and  journals 
has  been  held  at  Munich.  Our  two  official 
architectural  contemporaries,  /.eitschrift  fuer 
Bauwesen  and  Centralblatt  der  Bauverwaltung, 
received  distinctions. 

Austria.— Some  extensive  school  buildings  have 
been  opened  at  Vienna  for  the  military  cadets.  The 
blocks  have  cost  over  100  000/. , and  include  a fine 

riding-school  with  stabling  for  sixty-five  horses. 

An  exhibition  of  work  from  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Schools  has  been  opened  at  the  Austrian  Museum  at 

Vienna. Several  new  schemes  for  supplying 

Vienna  with  drinking-water  have  been  put  before  tire 
Municipal  Authorities,  but  no  decision  has  yet  been 

arrived  at. The  new  Tuerkenschanz  Tunnel, 

which  is  one  of  the  principal  works  in  connexion 
with  the  new  metropolitan  railway  at  Vienna,  has 

now  been  cut.  Its  length  is  about  850  yards. 

A large  iron  church  has  been  completed  at  Vienna 
for  the  Bulgarian  Colony  at  Constantinople.  M. 
Aznarour,  of  Constantinople,  is  the  architect,  Pro- 
fessor Neumann,  of  Vienna,  acted  as  consulting 
engineer,  and  Herr  Halitschek,  of  Vienna,  acted  as 

consulting  architect. An  extensive  hospital  for 

consumption  is  to  be  erected  at  Alland.  The 
first  block,  with  108  beds,  which  will  cost 

about  20,000/.,  has  been  commenced. The 

buildings  for  the  "Millennium”  Exhibition  at 
Budapest  are  being  run  up  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  works  on  the  new  underground  railway  are  also 
making  progress.  The  exhibition  grounds  practi- 
cally comprise  the  whole  of  the  City  Park,  and  there 
will  be  altogether  over  one  hundred  buildings  on  the 
ground.  The  principal  blocks  are  destined  for  the 
historical  collections,  and  show  respectively  the 
Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  styles.  M. 

Alpar  is  the  architect. Linz  is  to  have  electric 

tramways.  This  will  be  a great  convenience  for 
tourists  descending  the  Danube  by  steamer,  as  the 
railway  station  is  a considerable  distance  from  the 
river.- — At  Bruenn  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
tombstones  has  been  opened.  The  exhibits  are 
partly  in  form  of  designs  and  models,  but  there  are 

also  a number  of  full-size  monuments. The  new 

theatre  at  Agram,  which  has  been  opened  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  holds  an  audience  of  1,100. 
Messrs.  Fellner  & Hellmer,  of  Vienna,  are  the  archi- 
tects, and  have  been  much  complimented  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  successful  designs  of  this  building 
and  several  others  in  the  Austrian  provincial  towns. 

The  proprietors  of  the  great  Vienna  brickfields 

propose  erecting  sanitary  dwellings  for  their  work- 
men. This  means  housing  8,000  souls. The 

Imperial  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Vienna  is  to  be  closed, 
and  some  extensive  blocks  will  be  erected  on  modern 

principles  in  the  country. At  Laibach,  where  a 

new  theatre  of  some  architectural  pretension  has 
lately  been  opened,  some  extensive  hospital  buildings 
have  also  recently  been  completed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Form  of  Contract  for  New  Board 
Schools  in  London.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
London  School  Board  cn  Thursday  last  week, 
the  Works  Committee  submitted  the  report, 
which  we  printed  in  our  issue  of  the  19th  ult., 
p.  282,  proposing  certain  alterations  in  the  terms 
of  all  new  contracts.  Mr.  Gautrey  moved  an 
amendment  to  refer  the  report  back  to  the 
committee.  He  wished  the  report  to  go  back,  in 
order  that  the  representatives  of  the  workmen 
might  be  consulted.  The  Rev.  J.  Carlile  seconded 
the  amendment.  Mr.  Huggett  consented  to  take 
the  report  back. 

Swiss  Exhibition  at  Geneva.  — A great 
National  Swiss  Exhibition  will  be  opened  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Geneva  on  May  1 next.  Extensive 
works  arc  now  in  progress  on  the  Plain  Palais  ; 
huge  blocks  of  buildings  are  being  erected  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  to  provide  accommodation  for 
the  many  tourists  who  will  flock  to  the  centre  of 
"the  playground  of  Europe.”  Artisans  and  others 
are  advised  not  to  seek  employment  there,  as  the 
labour  market  is  well  supplied.  Students  and 
landed  proprietors  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in 
the  numerous  examples  of  Swiss  architecture,  which 
are  to  form  special  features  of  the  exhibition. 


“ Museum  Sunday."— To-morrow,  November  3, 
there  will  be  various  special  exhibitions,  See. , open 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sunday  Society,  for  those 
who  apply  for  tickets  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  (Hon.  Secretary)  or 
Mr.  Herbert  Freeman  (Assistant  Secretary),  at  26, 
Regent-street.  The  following  are  the  places  which 
the  owners  or  managers  have  agreed  to  open  to 
holders  of  Sunday  Society  tickets  : — The  Dulwich 
Gallery  (2  to  4)  ; the  Flaxman  Gallery,  University 
College  (2  to  4)  ; the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park  (2  to  5)  ; the  Grafton  Gallery  (3  to  5) ; Apsley 
House  (3  to  5) ; the  Lady  Brassey  Museum  (3  to  5) ; 
Sir  E.  Burne-Jones's  Studio,  Lisgar-terrace,  West 
Kensington  (3  to  5)  ; Mr.  G.  F.  Watts’s  Studio, 
Melbury-road,  West  Kensington  (3  to  5)  ; Mr. 
Holman  Hunt's  Studio,  Draycott  Lodge,  Fulham 
(3  to  5) ; and  the  Institute  of  Oil  Colours  Exhibi- 
tion, Piccadilly  Galleries  (7  to  10).  These  are  open 
for  t his  occasion  by  special  arrangement,  in  addition 
to  the  considerable  list  of  Municipal  Institutions, 
Libraries,  &c.,  which  are  open  during  a part  of 
Sunday  afternoon  or  evening.  Sermons  are  to  be 
preached  in  a good  many  London  churches  in  favour 
of  the  movement. 

The  "Grosvenor”  Patent  Gully. — The 
illustrations  show  the  plan  and  two  sections  of  this 
gully,  designed  by  Messrs.  Bowes-Scott  & Western, 
for  receiving  surface  water,  lavatory  and  bath 
wastes,  yard  and  stable  drainage,  &c.,  from  large 
institutions,  such  as  barracks,  factories,  hospitals, 
&c.  It  consists  of  a large  receiver  so  arranged  as  to 
enable  it  to  be  cleaned  out  without  unsealing  or  in 
any  way  affecting  the  trap  ; and  the  trap,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  permanently  sheltered,  and  therefore  not  so 
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The  “ Grosvenor  ” Patent  Gully. 


readily  evaporated  should  the  supply  of  water  to 
gully  fail.  A cleaning  eye  is  provided  on  the  outlet 
which  allows  of  drain  rods  being  inserted,  so  that 
any  obstruction  between  gully  and  drain  can  be 
cleared  away,  should  such  occur.  The  gully 
appears  to  be  a very  good  and  effective  one.  When 
the  end  marked  A on  the  plan  is  required  to  be 
fixed  against  a building,  the  outlet  may  be  either 
right  or  left-handed.  The  one  shown  is  a left- 
hand  gully. 

Memorial  Cross,  East  Brent,  Somerset- 
shire.— The  base  of  the  memorial  cross  in  East 
Brent  Churchyard  has  just  been  completed.  The 
steps  which  form  the  base  have  been  raised  about 
6 in.,  and  the  foundation  of  the  same  was  found  to 
be  so  firm  and  secure  that  the  architect  and 
contractor  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  build  a new 
one.  On  the  15th  Tilt,  a wooden  model  of  the  cross 
was  placed  in  position  by  Mr.  Hems,  of  Exeter,  the 
sculptor,  for  the  approval  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  who  were  present  expressed  themselves 
satisfied  with  the  design,  and  the  work  is  now  in 
hand. 

Memorial  Bust,  Buxton,  Derbyshire.— By 
way  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  it  was  some  months  ago  decided 
that  a bust  should  be  placed  in  the  Pump-room. 
From  among  a number  of  competitors  Mr. 
Keyworth,  of  London,  was  selected  to  execute  the 


work,  which  has  been  done  in  Sicilian  marble.  Th' 
bust  rests  on  a marble  bracket  on  the  north  side  0 
the  new  Pump-room. 

An  Ancient  Roman  Gallery.— According  t< 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette , efforts  are  being  made  a 
Albano,  near  Rome,  for  recovering  the  remains  0 
the  pleasure-gallery  of  Tiberius,  which  is  sunk  ii 
the  waters  of  Lake  Nemi,  and  from  which,  it  ii 
stated,  a number  of  bronze  articles  of  different  kind 
have  already  been  recovered. 

Memorial  Bust,  Montrose.— A bust  to  thi 
memory  of  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  the  botanist,  wa 
unveiled  at  Montrose  recently.  The  bust  is  ii 
bronze,  the  work  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  R.S.A 
It  is  placed  in  a niche  in  the  front  of  the  house  ii 
the  High-street,  Montrose,  where  the  botanist  wa 
born.  The  edifice  will  probably  be  removed  er 
long,  to  make  way  for  a new  Town  Hall,  and  in  tiia 
event  a permanent  niche  will  be  provided  for  th 
bust  in  the  fafade  of  that  edifice. 

Electric  Lighting,  Newport.— The  public 
inauguration  of  an  electric  light  supply  has  recent! 
taken  place  at  Newport,  Mon.  The  consultinj 
engineer  has  been  Mr.  R.  Hammond,  who  wa 
assisted  by  the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  K.  H 
Haynes,  in  superintending  the  work. 

Change  ok  Address. — The  Stanton  Ironwork 
Company  have  given  up  their  London  office  a 
Palace  Chambers,  Westminster  (Mr.  F.  Davis,  whr 
was  long  their  agent  at  that  address,  having  retired) 
and  have  appointed  Messrs.  Beck  & Co.,  130,  Grea 
Suffolk-street,  Southwark,  as  their  agents  for  Londoi 
and  the  south  and  west  of  England. 

Classes  in  Photography,  Photo-Processes 
&C. — At  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Regent-street,  s 
series  of  lectures  have  been  organised,  to  open  01 
Monday  next,  on  the  practical  photography  am 
photo-process  work,  lithography,  &c.  The  subjec 
seems  to  have  been  fully  considered,  there  is  a largi 
programme  of  instruction,  and  a number  of  lecturer 
and  teachers  engaged. 

Printed  Glass  Tablets. —Messrs.  Newell  & Cc 
(London)  send  us  specimens  of  a new  method  c 
executing  printed  inscriptions  on  white  enamelle 
glass,  which  is  both  cheap  and  practically  indestrut 
tible,  except  by  actual  breakage  ; the  printed  letter 
appear  to  be  quite  permanent,  and  cannot  be  scrape 
off  or  defaced. 

Gas  Explosion  in  the  Strand.— An  explosio 
of  gas  occurred  on  Tuesday  evening  in  Ne\ 
Church-court,  a passage  leading  from  the  Straw 
into  Clare-market.  About  seven  o'clock  a terrifi 
report  was  heard,  and  one  of  the  houses  in  the  court 
No.  27,  consisting  of  several  stories,  collapsed 
carrying  with  it  portions  of  the  walls  and  roofs  C 
the  adjoining  houses.  The  first  explosion  did  no 
at  first  completely  demolish  one  of  the  houses,  for 
although  the  lower  part  came  down  as  far  as  thi 
first  floor,  the  upper  stories  were  left  in  position 
supported  by  some  beams.  When  the  Brigad 
arrived  six  firemen,  including  Fireman  Sells  an 
P’ireman  Spragg,  were  specially  told  off  to  scare 
the  ruins.  They  saw  two  bodies,  one  that  of  f 
woman,  and  while  they  were  recovering  them,  th 
upper  part  of  the  house  suddenly  gave  way,  buryin 
the  men  Sells  and  Spragg.  The  other  four  escapee 
After  about  an  hour's  effort,  his  comrades  rescue 
Sells,  who  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  nothin 
worse  than  an  injured  leg.  Spragg,  however,  coul 
not  be  found  until  five  o'clock  the  next  mornint 
Although  outwardly  Spragg  was  very  little  injured 
his  internal  injuries  were  of  a very  serious  nature 
and  he  died  after  admission  to  King's  Colleg 
Hospital.  The  explosion  affected  the  houses  S 
the  rear  of  New  Church-court  and  on  the  norti 
side  of  the  Strand,  all  of  which  were  damaged  b 
the  flying  dibris  and  broken  glass. 

A Large  Wheel  for  Blackpool. — At  th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Blackpool  Winter  Carden 
Company  on  the  26th  ult.,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  J 
Pearson)  said  a new  dancing-hall,  planned  o 
modern  lines,  had  already  been  commenced,  an 
other  schemes  to  which  the  directors  were  00*; 
committed  included  the  building  of  new  fiort 
halls  and  of  a new  elevation  to  Victoria-street 
Then,  with  the  consent  of  the  directors,  a giganti 
wheel,  similar  to  that  at  Earl's  Court,  Londoi 
would  be  erected  on  land  at  present  used  as  : 
bowling-green.  Arrangements  had  been  mad; 
with  Mr.  Bassett,  the  engineer  and  builder  of  th 
Earl's  Court  wheel,  and  it  was  proposed  that  thii 
novelty  should  be  ready  for  use  by  next  seasoc 
Mr.  Bassett  said  the  new  wheel  would  not  b 
quite  so  large  as  that  now  working,  but  it  wouh 
accommodate  more  people  at  one  time,  its  capacit 
being  four  revolutions  per  hour,  during  which  tim 
it  would  carry  5. coo  people. 

Recreation  - Ground,  Bilston,  Stafford 
SHIRE. — A new  recreation-ground,  formed  by  tb 
conversion  of  a disused  graveyard  attached  to  th 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Oxford-street,  Bilston,  has  ju‘ 
been  opened. 

New  Park,  Devonport.— On  the  28th  ult.  th 
People's  Park,  Devonport,  was  opened  by  the  Mayc 
(Mr.  J.  Bright  James).  Acquired  a few  years  ag 
from  the  War  Department,  the  freehold  of  the  sit 
is  now  vested  in  the  Corporation,  under  whose  dired 
supervision  its  appearance  has  been  transformei 
into  a picturesque  spot,  the  outlay,  including  th 
conveyance,  being  about  10,000 /.  The  grass  plot 
have  been  relaid  and  planted  by  Messrs.  Veitch  t 
Sons,  of  Exeter,  and  intersecting  paths  have  beel 
formed. 
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Improvements  at  Bridlington.  — Severa 
blic  improvements  are  to  be  carried  out  at 
idlington.  A sea-wall  is  to  be  built,  and  upon  it 
promenade  and  marine  walk,  36  ft.  wide,  and 
lending  for  a considerable  distance,  will  be  laid 
t.  A sloping  bank  of  grass  will  divide  this  from 
other  wide  promenade,  flights  of  steps  connecting 
; two.  On  a level  with  the  second  promenade 
rdens  and  lawns,  with  ornamental  lake,  fountain* 
nd-stand,  tennis-court,  alcoves  with  sheltered 
its,  will  be  laid  out  and  erected.  A hall  or 
iltered  promenade  will  be  attached.  A range  of 
ildings  for  the  recreation  and  amusement  of 
itors  will  also  be  provided,  including  a winter 
[■den  and  a concert-hall,  each  capable  of  accom- 
idating  3, coo  people.  A building  will  also  be  set 
art  for  dancing.  Reading,  writing,  and  news- 
>ms,  and  a visitors'  club  with  billiard-rooms  will 
attached.  Ample  dining-rooms,  tea-rooms,  and 
reshment  buffets  will  be  provided ; sea-water 
ths  and  a promenade  pier  are  amongst  the  future 
ejects.  Hilderthorpe  Lodge  and  the  grounds 
ached  are  to  be  laid  out  as  strawberry  and  tea- 
rdens,  with  athletic  ground,  bowling-green,  and 
iveniences  for  other  amusements.  The  whole  of 
: gardens  and  buildings  will  be  lighted  by 
ctricity  and  gas,  in  a similar  style  to  that  adopted 
the  Spa,  Scarborough.  Electric  tramways  will  be 
d throughout  the  estate.  Mr.  W.  Beswick 
fers,  of  Filey,  has  had  charge  of  the  plans. 

‘ Future  Employment  for  Engineers."— At 
meeting  of  the  Engineering  Society  of  the  Uni- 
•sity  College,  Bristol,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Professor 
ran  gave  a lecture  on  ‘‘The  Chances  of  Future 
pployment  for  those  Intending  to  become 
Igineers.”  The  lecturer  said  that  trade  was  now 
ginning  to  revive,  the  reasons  being — (1)  People 
re  recovering  from  the  crashes  in  1890,  and  were 
homing  venturesome  again  ; (2)  The  new  Govern- 
:nt  were  spending  large  sums  on  new  vessels  for 
b Navy,  &c.,  and  this  led  to  developments  in  the 
In  trades,  also  it  provided  work  for  the  many 
;isans  and  others  who,  through  lack  of  employ- 
:nt,  had  not  been  earning  money,  and  therefore 
d not  been  spending  it.  All  this  would  help 
vards  fresh  industries  being  started,  and  old  ones 
rived,  which  in  their  turn  would  provide  work  for 
gineers  in  the  future.  The  Professor  then  went 
to  say  that  they  had  a better  chance  than 
ctors  and  lawyers,  since  they  made  work 
< themselves.  For  instance,  a railway  might 
constructed  in  a rich  country,  other  work 
mid  immediately  spring  up,  new  towns  be 
•raed,  machinery,  ironwork,  repairs  and  re- 
wals  for  the  railway  would  be  wanted,  all  of 
tich  would  have  the  desired  effect.  This,  he 
d,  was  only  one  instance  out  of  many.  In  the 
;e  of  a doctor,  his  profession  was  for  the  one  pur- 
se of  ridding  the  world  of  sickness,  and  then,  as 
litation  and  other  influences  became  perfected, 

: doctors  would  have  less  to  do  until  sickness  was 
be  no  longer  found  upon  the  earth.  In  regard  to 
! manufacture  of  mild  steel  by  the  Bessemer  and 
tmens-Martin  processes,  before  those  methods  of 
inufacture  were  devised,  steel  cost  as  much  as 
'.  per  ton,  whereas  now  the  price  was  nearer  4/. 

a like  quantity.  This  allowed  of  such  under- 
tings as  the  Forth  Bridge  being  carried  out.  Also, 

: Professor  pointed  out  that  for  the  manufacture  of 
el  by  those  processes  pure  ore  was  an  advantage, 
is  had  led  to  Bilbao,  in  Spain,  being  converted 
m a small  town  into  a flourishing  seaport,  for 
m that  place  over  two  million  tons  of  ore  were 
kv  annually  exported  to  England,  chiefly  for  the 
rposeof  being  ultimately  converted  into  mild  steel. 
Honours  to  an  English  Painter.— Mr. 
inhope  Forbes  has  received  a first-clasts  medal  at 
; Munich  Art  Exhibition.  We  may  be  glad  that 
s country  was  represented  by  an  artist  who  illus- 
tes  some  of  the  most  special  excellences  of  the 
idem  school  of  English  painting. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Scottish  Building  Trades'  Federation.— 
e annual  meeting  of  this  federation  was  held  on 
23rd  ult.,  in  the  Building  Trades’  Exchange, 
rdon-street,  Glasgow.  There  was  a large  atten- 
icc  of  representatives,  the  following  places  being 
resented  : — Aberdeen,  Alloa,  Dumfries,  Dundee, 
inburgh,  Falkirk,  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock.  Mother- 
1,  Perth,  Arbroath,  &c.  Mr.  David  Heron, 
inburgh,  President,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
retary,  Mr.  James  L.  Selkirk,  read  a report 
the  executive  on  the  progress  made  in  pro- 
ting  the  federation  throughout  the  country, 
n which  it  appeared  that  every  local  associa- 
1 had  been  communicated  with,  as  well  as  a 
7 large  number  of  the  leading  firms  in  the 
ious  trades  in  all  the  principal  towns  through- 
Scotland,  and  had  been  furnished  with  copies 
the  rules  of  the  federation,  and  with  full  in- 
nation regarding  its  objects.  Gratifying  re- 
nses  were  reported  as  having  been  received 
n most  of  the  leading  centres,  and  evidence 
fished  that  the  federation  was  warmly  approved, 

1 was  fitted  to  render  substantial  assistance  to 
tl  associations,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  for- 
tion  of  such  in  those  towns  where  they  did  not 
present  exist.  The  secretary  read  a paper  on 
federation  : its  Objects  and  Advantages,"  in 
ch  he  said  that  one  of  the  leading  characteristics 


of  the  present  day  was  the  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  interests  in  common  to 
draw  together  and  secure  the  benefits  inseparable 
from  combined  effort.  The  building  trades  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the 
country,  and  included  numerous  branches,  some 
of  the  principal  of  which  had  separate  organisa- 
tions, and  had  derived  much  advantage  there- 
from, but  the  lesser  towns  were  generally  found 
too  small  to  render  a local  association  of  practical 
value.  For  some  time  past  the  necessity  for  a 
federation  of  the  various  branches  of  the  building 
trades  had  been  impressed  upon  the  leading  firms 
all  over  the  country,  and  this  feeling  took  definite 
shape  some  months  ago  in  the  formation  of  the 
present  federation.  Its  main  object  was  the 
formation  on  a distinct  basis  of  an  organisation 
which  should  embrace  within  its  limits  every  branch 
of  the  building  trades  in  Scotland,  directed  by 
an  executive  representative  of  the  whole  body. 
By  this  means  united  action  on  all  matters 
affecting  either  particular  branches  of  the  general 
body  could  be  satisfactorily  taken.  Such  object 
was  obviously  as  legitimate  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  as  on  that  of  the  operatives,  especially 
as  they  had  large  interests  at  stake  which  they 
were  entitled  to  safeguard.  The  federation  was 
further  intended  to  promote  the  maintenance  of 
cordial  relations  between  employers  and  opera- 
tives, keeping  in  view  how  largely  both  parties  were 
independent  and  their  interests  identical,  and  how 
much  it  was  in  the  power  of  each  to  render  the  con- 
nexion something  more  than  "a  mere  pecuniary  one. 
The  cultivation  of  a feeling  of  thoughtful  considera- 
tion it  was  believed  would  immensely  promote  due 
respect  for  each  other's  judgment  and  motives,  so 
also  would  frank  and  occasional  interchange  of  view 
on  questions  of  common  interest,  and  above  all  a 
readiness  to  refer  to  third  parties  those  questions  of 
importance  in  regard  to  which  they  were  unable  to 
see  eye  to  eye.  The  labour  problem  was  undoubtedly 
complex  and  far-reaching  as  well  as  of  unusual 
magnitude.  All  the  more,  therefore,  did  it  call  for 
patient  consideration,  so  that  in  circumstances  of 
difference  a solution  might  be  arrived  at  without 
on  either  side  the  serious  drawback  resulting  from 
inability  to  agree  on  main  issues.  No  small  part  of 
the  object  to  be  gained  by  federation  was  the 
assistance  and  advice  that  might  be  rendered  in  the 
formation  and  working  of  branches  in  towns  and 
districts.  A hopeful  movement  has  commenced  in 
this  direction,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  it 
would  go  forward  until  the  entire  country  was 
organised.  The  relations  of  the  building  trades  to 
architects  and  measurers,  it  was  considered,  could 
not  be  overlooked.  While  for  the  most  part 
these  were  regarded  as  of  a satisfactory  kind,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  use 
their  influence  on  all  fitting  occasions  to  secure  a fair 
and  reasonable  form  of  contract,  the  adoption  of 
suitable  rules  for  measuring  work,  and  the  prompt 
and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  contractors’  accounts. 
—A  general  discussion  followed,  in  which  a number 
of  representatives  reported  on  the  state  of  matters 
in  their  several  towns,  and  numerous  suggestions 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  Federation,  and  particularly  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  local  associations.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Peterkin,  Aberdeen,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hay,  Edin- 
burgh, the  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  Secretary's  paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
circulated.  Various  matters  were  remitted  to  the 
executive  to  be  dealt  with.  Proceedings  terminated 
with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

New  Branch  of  the  National  Association 
of  Operative  Plasterers,  Mansfield,  Notts. 
—A  new  branch  of  this  Association  lias  just  been 
opened  at  Mansfield.  A deputation  from  the  Not- 
tingham District,  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  Morgan 
(President),  Mr.  H.  Eaton  (Vice-President),  Mr.  J. 
Daly  (Secretary),  and  Mr.  M.  Daly  (President  of  the 
Nottingham  and  District  Building’  Trades  Council), 
were  present  to  perform  the  opening  ceremony 
on  behalf  of  the  executive  council.  A large 
number  of  applications  for  membership  were 
received. 

Bury  Building  Trades’  Federation.— The 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Federation  was  held  on  the 
16th  ult.  at  Bury.  The  President,  Mr.  J.  Lacklison, 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Davis  moved,  seconded 
by  Mr.  D.  Riley,  that  a sub-committee  be  appointed 
to  revise  rules  and  lay  the  same  before  a future 
meeting  for  consideration.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
President,  Mr.  F.  Martin,  Mr.  A.  Spencer,  alonj^ 
with  the  Secretary,  be  appointed  the  committee.  A 
discussion  took  place  with  respect  to  the  Masons’ 
Society  not  being  federated,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  them. 
The  Slaters'  delegate  having  reported  several  matters 
in  connexion  with  their  branch,  the  meeting  was 
brought  to  a close. 
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LEGAL. 

IMPORTANT  POINT  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 

CASE  IN  THE  DIVISIONAL  COURT. 

The  case  of  Tanner  v.  Oldham  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Cave  and  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  sitting  as  a 
Divisional  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  on  Saturday 
last,  it  being  an  appeal  by  way  of  special  case  from 


the  refusal  of  a Police  Magistrate  to  convict  under 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894.  The  question 
which  arose  was  whether  a contract  made  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1894,  to  erect  a series  of  houses 
from  year  to  year,  came  within  the  exemption  in 
Section  212  of  a contract  entered  into  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  under  which  a building, 
structure,  or  work  is  to  be  carried  out. 

The  case  stated  that  the  respondent,  a builder,  on 
March  19,  1895,  served  on  the  appellant,  who  is  the 
District  Surveyor  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  for  the  district  of  Hatcham,  a notice  which 
stated  that  he  (the  respondent)  would  build  five 
dwelling-houses  on  the  north  side  of  Musgrave-road, 
in  Si.  Paul’s,  Deptford.  It  appearing  to  the 
Surveyor  that  the  houses  proposed  to  be  erected 
would  be  in  contravention  of  the  Act  of  1894,  he 
served  a notice  of  objection  under  Section  150  of  the 
Act.  It  was  stated  that  the  buildings  proposed  to 
be  erected  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  Building 
Acts  in  force  before  the  Act  of  1894  passed.  On 
April  5 the  respondent  appealed  to  the  Magistrate 
against  the  notice  of  objection.  It  was  then  proved 
that,  under  a building  agreement  of  January  3,  1894, 
made  between  the  Master  and  four  wardens  of 
the  "Fraternity  of  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  Haber- 
dashers " and  the  respondent,  the  respondent  agreed 
to  erect  not  less  than  forty-three  dwelling-houses,  to 
be  built  of  such  classes  and  descriptions,  in  such  posi- 
tion, in  such  manner,  and  otherwise  as  should  have 
been  previously  approved  of  by  the  company  's  sur- 
veyor ; and  it  was  agreed  that  five  of  such  houses 
should  be  erected  on  the  north  side  of  Musgrave- 
road,  should  be  built  at  a cost  of  not  less  than  380/., 
and  that  the  plans,  &c.,  should,  previously  to  the 
commencement  thereof,  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  surveyor.  It  was  also  agreed  that  six 
houses  should  be  finished  before  March  25,  1895, 
ten  more  in  1896,  1897,  and  1898,  and  the  remainder 
in  1899.  If  was  also  further  agreed  that  all  the 
works  should  be  executed  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  and 
any  other  Act  of  Parliament,  whether  local  or 
general,  for  the  time  being,  affecting  the  premises. 
Section  212  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
enacts  as  follows  [—Notwithstanding  anything  con- 
tained in  this  Act,  a building,  structure,  or  work 
which  has  been  commenced  before  and  is  in  pro- 
gress at  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  or  which  is 
to  be  carried  out  under  any  contract  entered  into 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  may  be  completed 
subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Acts  relating  thereto  as  are  in  force  immediately 
previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Cripps,  Q.C.,  who  appeared  with  Mr.  Daldy 
for  the  appellant,  argued  that  the  contracts  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1894,  by  Section 
212,  were  not  contracts  such  as  that  which  had  been 
entered  into  in  the  present  case.  The  words  of  the 
Section,  "Building,  structure,  or  work,’’ pointed  to 
a contract  for  carrying  out  a particular  building,  and 
did  not  apply  to  a contract  of  such  a general  character 
as  the  present,  which  was  to  be  in  force  for  four 
years.  The  learned  council  said  that  it  was  not 
impossible  that  there  might  be  contracts  to  take 
effect  for  a much  longer  period  still.  Again,  the  con- 
tract provided  for  fresh  acts  becoming  applicable 

After  hearing  Mr.  Jelf,  Q.C.,  who  appeared  with 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grain  for  the  respondent,  Mr.  Justice  Cave 
in  giving  judgment,  said  that  although  the  point  was 
a small  one,  inasmuch  as  there  was  not  much  to  be 
said  about  it,  it  was  an  important  one.  They  (their 
Lordships) were  asked  to  hold  that  the  word  "con- 
tract ’’  in  the  Section  meant  specification,  but  if  that 
had  been  intended  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to 
have  said  so  in  the  Section.  The  words,  however 
were  very  wide,  and  the  contract  in  question  came 
within  them.  The  provision  in  the  contract  about 
the  buildings  being  executed  in  accordance  with  any 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  time  being  affecting  the 
premises  did  not  carry  the  matter  further,  because 
the  real  question  was,  whether  the  Act  applied  to  the 
contract  at  all.  In  these  circumstances  he  thought 
that  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  was  a right  one 

Mr.  Justice  Wright  concurring,  the  appeal  was 
accordingly  dismissed. 


LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

On  the  23rd  ultimo,  at  the  Southwark  Police-court 
Mr.  C.  S.  Burtwell,  of  14,  Harper-street,  New 
Kent-road,  appeared  in  answer  to  two  summonses 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee,  District  Sur- 
veyor for  East  Newington,  &c.,  firstly,  for  erecting 
a building  or  structure  without  having  given  notice 
to  the  District  Surveyor,  as  required  by  Sec  14  c • 
secondly  for  having  erected  a wooden  structure 
without  having  previously  obtained  the  licence  of 
the  County  Council,  contrary  to  Sec.  84. 

Mr.  Dicksee  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  on 
the  14th  ultimo  he  discovered  that  the  defendant 
had  erected  a wooden  building  or  structure  6 ft 
'•  by  5 ft-.  7l  in.  by  7 ft.  6 in.  high,  roofed  with 
corrugated  iron,  which  had  since  been  mounted  on 
wheels.  The  defendant  had  not  given  him  the 
necessary  notice  nor  obtained  the  necessary  licence 
from  the  Council.  This  was  the  second  time  that 
he  had  had  to  complain  of  the  defendant  putting  up 
similar  erections  without  giving  notice,  and  had  on 
the  previous  occasion  warned  him. 

Mr.  Fenwick,  as  defendant  had  previously  been 
warned,  fined  him  40s.  and  costs  in  each  case. 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised.  1 


•Plans  for  Sewage  Wantage  U.D.C I Two  at  25  Guineas  . , 


Designs 

delivered. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required.  Arcliltwt.  Surveyor,  T^<^* 


Two  Houses.  Rramley,  near  Leeds  

Baths,  Ac.  at  Workhouse  

Brewery.  Barry  Dock,  Cardiff 

Additions  to  Hospital...  

Ad  litions  to  Infirmary,  Fill-lane  

AVood  l’aving  (1,516  sq.  yds  ),  High-street 
•Erection  of  Houses,  Ac.  Tynemouth 
Three  Cottages  and  Lodge,  Willlamstown, 
near  Dinas,  Glam 


Belfast  Union 

F.  J.  Joues-Lloyd  . 

Goole  U.D.C 

Keighley  Union  ... 
Chatham  Corp.  . . . 
Admiralty  


Official 

Judson  & Moore  . . 

Ch  is.  Day 

Official  .......... 


Guernsey  Road  Metal,  near  Sittingbourni 

Couucil  Chamber  

Rebuilding  Pear  Tree  Inn,  Mirfleld,  Yorks 
Road  and  Sewers.  Meadow  I .awn  Estate. 

Tonbridge  

Additions  to  Premises 


•Gra 


•Underground  Conveniences 

•.Sewer  Work 

Cast  iron  Pipes  (705  tons).  Ac  

Sewerage  Works 

Improvement  Work*.  Band  street.  Ac 
Church  Enlargement.  Holy  Trinity.  Llai 

drindoj  Well*  ...  

Pipe  Sewera.  Ac.  (6.450  yds.) 


Morgan  A George  .... 

Guildford  Corp 

Kidderminster  R.D.C. 
Kiugsthnrpe  (North- 

ants)  U.D.C 

Milton  U.D.C 

Chipping  Ongar  R.D.C. 
Webster  A Sous,  Lirn. 


W.  H D.  Caple  . 

F.  T.  Mai  thy  .. 

G.  J.  Shepherd  . 


DowlaU  (Glam  ) Con- 
stitutional Club  ... 
lauibeth  Ouardlans  .. 

Com.  of  Sewers  

Kensington  Vestry  .. 
Pontypridd  U.D.C.  . 
AtbertoiiiLaucs)U.D.C. 


Pomfrel  A Co.  . 


E.  Ross  

Newton  A 8ou  

W.  B.  G.  Bennett  .. 


Workshops,  Ac.  N.W.  Fever  Hospital  . 


Co Nov.  14 


Asylums  Bd.  . . Pennington  A Sou  .... 


CO  NT  RACT S — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials, 


By  whom  Required. 


House.  Stables,  Ac.  Llantanwm,  : 

Newport,  Mon 

Warehouse,  Western  Point  Works, 

Runcorn  

Schools,  Bangor,  Ireland  

Pipe  Laying,  Craigmaddle  

'Machinery,  Ac.  for  Waterworks 

'Additions  to  Workhouse  


W.  F.  Dawson  . 


E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan 


Viaduct  across  the  Clyde,  Glasgow  . 


•Electric  Light  Installation,  Brook 

pital 

•Coroner's  Court  Buildings.  Bethnal  Green 

•Paving  Works  

Sewerage  Works,  near  Bury  Bridge,  I 
•School,  Portmadoc  


t Asylum, 


Stabling,  Ac.  Shelton  Brewery,  Shelton, 

Staffs  

Additions,  Ac.  to  the  Dis 

Melrose.  N.B 

Factory,  Forster-street.  Nottingham  ... 
Pair  Semi-detached  Villas,  Esholt,  Yorki 
House,  Trevena,  Tintagel  


Salt  Union  Ltd.  . 
Rev.  R.  J.  Morrel 
Glasgow  Corp.  .. 
Huntingdon  Corp 
Windsor  Union  . 


Railway  Mission  Com. 
Salem  Welsh  Baptist 
Church  Committee  . 
Caledonian  Rv.  Co.  .. 
8wadiincote  U.D.C.  .. 


Metro.  Asylums  Bd... 
LondonCounty  Council 
Walthamstow  U.D.C. 
Bury  Corporation 
The  Local  Governing 


Body . . 


Dix  A Co.  . 


Mr.  Gale  

R.  E.  Middleton  

Edgiugton  A Summer- 
hell  

F.  H.  Humphreys 

H.  Abraham  

G.  Graham  

A.  Marshall 

Prof.  Kennedy 

Official  

G.  W.  Holmes 

J.  Cartwright 

W.  H.  Dashwocd  Caple 
R.  8crivener  A Sons  . . 

Mitchell  A Wilson 

L.  Bright 

Empoall  A Clarkson  .. 
Wise  A Wise  


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Appllca- 


•Chief  Electrical  Engineer ) Ealing  U.D.C 

•Clera  of  the  Works  Wakefield  Sch.  Bd.  ,.| 


1 — ..|  21.  12s.  6d.  weekly 

•Sanitary  Inspectors  (2)  St.  Paurras  Vestry  ...  | 1201.  

Newport  Corp weekly 


ectural  Assistant  ... 


Those  marked,  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  Number,  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  ivM  vi.,  viii.,  if  xx.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xviii. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  t. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper  on  " Principles  of  Calculating  Areas, 
Cubic  Space,  &c.  1 Interpretation  of  Plans  and  Sections  to 
Scale."  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Presidential  Address, 
to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  Denny.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  2. 

London  County  Council,  Technical  Education  Board 
( The  Study  oj'  Architecture).  — Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby’s 
second  lecture  on  11  Modern  Building  Design,"  at  the 
Central  Art  Department  of  the  Board,  Bolt-court,  Fleet- 
street.  3.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Inspection  of  Express  Dairy  Company's  Farm,  College 
Farm,  Finchley.  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  (Carpenters'  Hall). — 
Annual  Address  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  Thomas.  6 p.m. 

Proposed  Builders'  Clerks'  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 
— Meeting  at  the  Westminster  Town  Hall,  Room  13, 

5 P-m. 

Monday,  November  4. 

Royal  Institute  oj  British  Architects. — Presidential 
Address  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  F.R.S.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  T.  Andrews,  F.R.S.,  on 
“The  Effect  of  Strain  on  Railway  Axles  and  the  Minimum 
Flexion  Resistance-point  in  Axles."  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  5. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  George  Reid  on  “ Sanitary  Appliances."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  A rchaoloey. — 8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Hugh  Dalt- 
on " Organ  Building."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  6. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall  (Lectures  on  Building 
and  Sanitary  Construction). — Professor  H.  Robinson  on 
“ Sanitary  Requirements.”  8 p.m. 

British  Archceological  Association. — The  Rev.  F.  H. 
Moyle,  M.A.,  on  “ The  Frescoes  in  Ashampstead  Church, 
Berks"  ; (2)  Air.  James  Bine  on  “ Findlater  Castle,  Banff- 
shire. ' 8 p.m. 

Royal  Archtrological  Institute. — General  meeting: — 
(1)  Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A.,  on  “ Garlands  " ; (2)  Mr. 
F.  C.  Hilton  Price,  F.S.A.,  on  "Signs  of  Old  Fleet- 
street."  4 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Inspection  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square. 
2 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesdological  Society.  — Mr.  R.  A.  S. 
Macalister  on  “ The  Ecclesiology  of  Ogham  Inscriptions.” 
7.30  p.m.  ... 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks'  rf  Works  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  membeis.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  November  8. 

Architectural  Association  — Mr.  Talfourd  Ely,  M.A., 
on  “ Pompeii  " — with  lantern  illustrations.  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  on  “ Sanitary  Building  Con- 
struction." 8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  9. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Visit  to  the  Sewage  and  Destructor  Works,  Ealing. 
2.15  p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  of  specifications, 

18,394.— Disinfecting  Apparatus  : C.  Williams.— 
This  patent  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  water-closets,  and 
consists  of  a perforated  metal  box  containing  a solid  dis- 
infectant which  is  gradually  dissolved  by  being  suspended 
in  the  water  of  the  flushing  cistern. 

21,434.— Doors,  Windows,  &c.  : T.  Moy. — This  in- 
vention consists  in  utilising  the  following  compound  motion 
for  manipulating  the  above  and  analogous  articles.  A 
cylinder,  or  its  equivalent,  is  caused  to  receive  angular 
reciprocating  motion  and  longitudinal  reciprocating  motion 
simultaneously  upon  its  axis,  so  that  different  points  upon 
the  surface  of  such  cylinder  will  describe  a similar  line  of 
motion.  Racks  and  pinions  are  used  to  render  these 
motions  applicable  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 

22,529.— Water-Closets  : A".  Rowley. — Relates  to  the 
manufacture  of  closets  in  which  the  basin  and  trap  are  in 
one  piece  of  earthenware.  Consists  in  moulding  the  basin 
with  a shoulder  or  flange  around  the  outside  of  the  outgo, 
uniting  basin  and  trap  together,  either  while  the  clay  is 
soft  or  in  the  biscuit  stage,  and  afterwards  firing  and 
finishing  in  the  ordinary  way. 

22,675.— Paint  Brushes  and  Tins:  D.  Macpherson  — 
A combined  paint  brush  and  lid  for  paint-tins.  The  tube, 
or  ferrule,  which  holds  the  bristles  is  passed  through 
the  lid,  an  air-tight  joint  being  made  between  ferrule  and 
lid  by  soldering  or  other  means. 

24,509. — Hinges  : G.  Martineau. — Deals  with  a method 
for  connecting  the  short  joint-pins  of  loose  pin  butt-hinges 
to  the  knuckles  of  such  hinges.  An  annular  projection  or 
collar  is  made  on  the  pin  to  be  attached,  and  a correspond- 
ing depression  in  the  knuckle-piece  of  the  sheet-metal  flap 
of  the  hinge  is  arranged  to  engage  with  said  collar  when 
the  knuckle-piece  is  bent  into  a tubular  shape. 

14,778.  — Fastening  Doors  : L.  Grossman.  — To 
prevent  unauthorised  opening,  the  door  is  provided  with  a 
sheet  steel  covering,  and  electrical  alarm  signal  contacts. 
It  is  prevented  from  being  lifted  off  its  hinges  by  a plate 
or  stop  above  the  same,  and  is  also  provided  with  guides 
between  which  a slide  can  move  to  and  fro,  unless  pre- 
vented by  bolts  which  can  only  be  withdrawn  by  the 
agency  of  safety-locks.  Other  minor  precautions  are  also 
specified. 

15,167.— Building  Blocks,  &c.  : C.  Volte.— Consists 
in  putting  fibres  of  alfa  or  esparto  grass  in  mortar  (cement, 
air  mortar,  fireproof  mixtures,  and  the  like),  and  laying 
the  mass  on,  either  in  layers  on  supports,  or  forming  it 
into  slabs  for  building. 

15,546. — Fire-Grate  : A.  Scott. — A fire-box  or  grate 
for  domestic  purposes,  constructed  to  rotate  on  an  axis  or 
pivot,  and  also  arranged  to  be  readily  detachable  from  its 
fixed  frame. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

October  14. — 19,226,  G.  Gardner  and  The  Automatic 
Chain  Company,  Ladders. — 19,237,  A.  Tomlins,  Jointed 
Woather-bnck  and  Tile  Combined. 

October  15. — 19,288,  H.  Hallett,  Stop-cocks — 19.291, 
H.  Hallett,  Waste  and  other  Water-closet  apparatus.— 
19,299,  H.  Brice  and  J.  Jones,  Syphon-flushing  Cisterns  or 
Water-waste  Preventers.  — 19,345,  1 . Keene,  Spring- 
hinges  for  Doors,  &c. — 19,354,  R.  McMiellen,  Balancing 
and  locking  Window-sashes.— 19,356.  E.  Thomas,  Kilns. 

October  16. — 19,403,  J.  Boyd-Wilson,  Bricks. — 19,404, 
J.  Boyd-Wilson,  Flooring. — 19,431,  P.  Purcell,  Counter- 
sinking and  Screw-driving  Tools.  19,437,  T.  Smith, 
Planes,— 17,457,  E.  Weidlich,  Ventilating  and  Smoke- 
preventing apparatus. 

October  17. — 19,472,  W.  Ralph,  Door  Stop  and  Spring. 
— T9,535i  H.  Webb  and  H.  Harvev,  Door-fasteners,  &c. 

October  18. — 19,560,  G.  Mackie,  Door-closing  Appa- 
ratus.—19,561,  S.  Hill  and  G.  Mackie,  Door-checking 
Apparatus.— 19,575,  E.  Smith,  Window-sashes  and  Frames. 


— 19.597.  W.  Walter,  Conduits  for  Sewers,  &c. — 19,610, 
W.  Youlten,  Window-fasteners. 

October  19. — 19,703,  C.  Cross,  Household  Water 
Supply. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

16,880,  F.  Bates,  Stench-trap.— 17,216,  W.  Allen,  Roof 
Glazing.— 17,494,  B.  Gypson,  Attaching  Door-knobs  to 
their  Spindles. — 17,545,  H.  Sutcliffe,  Water-closet  Basins. 
— 17,680.  S.  Chantrill,  Water-closets,  Slop-sinks,  &c. — 
17,787,  F.  Keep,  Gates. — 17,853,  W.  Youlten,  Cheeks  of 
Hopper  Windows. —17,856,  W.  Thompson,  Drying. — 
17,895,  L.  Ower,  Fittings  of  Sash-windows  to  facilitate  ihe 
Cleaning  thereof. — 17,966.  A.  Roe,  Chimney-pots.— 18,069, 
F.  Hooper,  Ladders. — 18,097,  E.  Hall,  Sash-windows. — 
18,326,  G.  de  Bruyn,  Fireproof  Ceilings. — 18,409,  G.  do 
Bruyn,  Fireproof  Ceilings. — 18,495,  G.  de  Bruyn,  Ceilings.: 
— 18,523,  A.  Davey,  Draught-excluder  for  Doors. — 18,655, 
W.  Youlten,  Casements. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

20,517,  F.  Prince,  Ventilators. — 22,633,  J.  Leuba,  Pavings 
stone. — 24,663._  L.  Marsden,  Chimney-tops. — 4,704,  W. 
Moore,  Flooring  or  Eoxing  for  Hearths.  — 1,368,  A. 
Widmann,  House  Bell. — 12,562,  R.  Hooker,  Sash-fastener. 
17i536,  W.  Thompson,  Sharpening  and  Setting  Saws. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  1 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  2.— By  W.  If.  Lewendon  <5-  Son  (at  Hull) ; 
81  houses,  Newland-av.,  &c.,  Hull,  Yorks.,  f.,  r.  1,293a 


October  8. — By  Humbert,  Son,  63*  Flint  (at  Watford)  S 
115,  Gladstone-rd.,  Watford,  Herts.,  f.,  r.  25/.,  250/  ; a 
plot  of  bldg,  land,  St.  James’-rd.,  f.,  104/.:  112,  High-st.l 
f.,  r.  30/.,  750/.  Lismore  Cottage,"  Main-rd.,  Bushey^ 
Herts.,  f.,  475/.  ; freehold  brickfields,  Paddock-rd.,  con- 
taining 5 a.  2 r.  21  p.,  together  with  the  good  will, i 
1,300/. 

October  10.— By  Nock,  Cooper , 6a  Co.  (at  Tuck  Hill): 
Broad  Lanes  Farm,  Alveley,  Salop,  20  a.  1 r.  27  p.,  f., 
520/. 

(Dctober  ii.— By  C.  6a  II.  White:  I.g.r.  50 l.f 
Brixton-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  g.r.  32/.,  35/.;  52, 
DeDmark-rd.,  Camberwell,  e.r.  32/.,  450/.  — By  C.  H 
Brown ; 18,  20,  22  and  24,  Vincent-si.,  Westminster,  u.tj 
13)  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  300/. — By  Tyscr  6a  Chamberlain : 
484,  Eflgware-rd.,  Paddington,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  60 /.,: 
425/.  ; A f.  house  and  shop,  London-rd.,  Kingston* 
Surrey,  r.  30 /.,  420/.  ; 78,  High-st  , Barnet,  Herts.,  c.. 
r.  52/.  10s.,  1,350/.  ; 48  and  50,  Cambridge-rd  , Gunners* 
bury,  n. t.  61  yrs.,  g.r,  12/.,  r.  70/.,  600/. — By  R.  Austin 
(at  Southampton):  “ Wilkin's  Farm,"  Netley  Hill,  Hants, 
16  a.  o r.  35  p.,  f , 825/. ; a freehold  cottage,  andi 
2 a.  3 r.  27  p.,  r.  15/.,  300/.— By  W.  Houghton  (at 
Walthamstow):  a plot  of  land,  Paimerston-rd.,' 

Walthamstow,  f.,  150/. ; eleven  plots  of  land,  Coleridge-rd.,- 
f.,  520/.— By  E.  Harland  (at  Scarborough)  : 11,  West* 
borough,  Scarborough,  Yorks.,  f.,  7,000/. 

October  12. — By  Francis  Pittis  6a  Son  (at  Newport): 
“ Blacldand's  Farm,"  Arreton,  Isle  of  Wight,  50  a.  1 r. 
7 p.,  f.,  2,100/. — By  Harrison  6a  Sons  (at  Buckingham): 
A freehold  farm  and  two  enclosures  of  land,  Adstock,> 
Bucks,  65  acres,  2,225/.  \ a freehold  farm,  Akeley,  Bucks.,1 
containing  35  acres,  1,150/.  ; a freehold  residence  and: 
18  acres,  1,020/. 


October  14. — By  1 E. Millard : F.g.r.  of  150/.  Cook’s-rd.,: 
itratford.  reversion  in  75  vrs  . e tv?n/  • “ Rpllnir." 


London-rd.,  Reigate,  f.,  1,220/. — By  Fuller,  Horsey , Sons 
6a  Cassell:  “ Northcrofc  Cottage,"  Woohum  Green,: 
Bucks.,  and  17  a.  1 r.  30  p.,  f.,  r.,  75/.,  1,500/., ; a 
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old  residence  with  stabling,  r.  15/.,  215/. — By  R.  /. 
■hell  (at  Cockermouth) : "Appleton  Hall,”  Bridekirk, 
berland,  and  8a.  or.  17  p.,  f.,  1,000/.  ; “Bonnyhill 
V 78  a.  3 r.  34  p.,  f.,  1,300/. 

:tober  15. — By  Blake  £■*  Carpenter : 338,  340,  and 
London-rd..  Thornton  Heath,  f.,  r.  165/.,  1,940/. — 
lebcnham , Tevoson  &*  Co. : “ Rycroft,”  and  “ Butcher’s 
1,”  Bolney,  Sussex,  5 a.  2 r.  16  p.,  f..  1,280/. — 
Benvditch  S3  Grant:  103,  105  and  107,  Maple-rd., 
;e,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.;  r.  ti6/.,  840/.— By  T.  B. 
tacott : 14,  Woodberry  Grove,  Fin=bury-pk.,  u.t.  67 
g.r.  10/.  10s.,  e.  r.  60/.,  4150. — By  Franklin  dr*  J ones 
rhame)  : An  enclosure  of  land,  Towersey,  Bucks., 
2 r.  i6_p.,  f.,  225/.— By  II.  Duke  d**  Son  (at  Char- 
ter): The  Dorset  County  School  Estate,  Charminster, 
;et,  containing  10  acres,  f.,  4,800/. — By  Nichols , 
tti,  dr*  Alder  (at  Yatton) : An  enclosure  of  land, 
edon,  Somerset,  6 a.  2 r.  3 p.,  f.,  430/. 

:top.er  16. — By  Hobson,  Richards , dr*  Co.  : 85, 
ton-rd.,  Southsea,  Hants.,  f.,  r.  13/.,  117/. — By  Slade 
'■utter:  49,  Sidney-st.,  Cambridge,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  gr.  30/., 
3/.,  1,010/. — By  C.  dr*  H.  White:  81  and  83,  Dorset- 
Clapham,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  5s.,  r.  68/.  8s.,  2S5/.  ; 
a 45,  Wootton-st.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  i6j  yrs.,  g.r.  32/., 
2/.  i2S.,  400/.  ; ia  and  2,  Hatch-row,  f.,  r.  52/.,  400/. 

1 Foster  Cranfield : 173  to  181  (odd),  Church-st., 

e Newington,  f.,  r.  215/.,  3,920/.  ; i.g.r.  of  28/., 

lringham-rd.,  Dalston,  u.t.  6sf  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  670/.— By 
. Hill  dr*  Weaver:  I.g.r.  of  98/.  12s.,  New-rd., 
ersea,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  665:.  ; f.g.r.  of  16/., 
gett-rd.,  Catford,  reversion  in  78  yrs.,  300/.  ; f.g.r.  of 

Mercy-ter.,  &c.,  Lady  well,  reversion  in  70  yrs., 
>/. ; 59,  Ladywell-rd.,  f.,  r.  60/.,  1,070/.;  2 and  3, 
Dn’s-hill,  Bromley,  Kent,  f.,  1,060/. ; a profit  rental 
03/.  1 os.,  South  End-rd.,  &c.,  Sydenham,  u.t. 
rs.,  with  reversion,  1,750/.  ; a profit  rental  of  105/. 
Dermody-rd.,  Lewisham,  u.t.  71  yrs  , with  reversion, 
'/• — By  S'.  Walker  dr*  Runts:  20,  Rutland-st., 
techapel,  u.t.  n yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r.  26/.,  90/.  ; an  en- 
re  of  land,  Fordwich,  Kent,  1 a.  1 r.  32  p.,  130/. — 
W.  Houghton  (at  Walthamstow; : 2,  14,  16,  18,  and 
Hawthorn-rd..  Walthamstow,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 
— By  A.  Richards  (at  Tottenham)  : F.g.r.  of  10/., 
i-rd.,  Tottenham,  reversion  in  88  yrs.,  265/.  ; 905,  907, 
J09,  High-rd.  ; 4 to  8,  Blackman's-row,  and  about  3 a., 
250/.  ; 1 to  9,  Chapel-ter.,  Edmonton,  f.,  r.  128/.  14s., 
/.;  1 and  2,  Rose  Cottages,  Tottenham,  f.,  r.  24/.  14s., 

; three  enclosures  of  land,  Tottenham  Marshes, 

: r.  29  p.,  f.,  52/. — By  II.  Campion  (at  Louth):  Two 
ges  and  enclosures  of  land,  Covenham,  Lines., 

0 r.  14  p.,  f.,  882/. — By  Harman  Bros,  at  Wickford) : 
ity-one  plots  of  freehold  bldg,  land,  Wickford,  Essex, 
/.—By  N.  Easton  dr*  Son  (at  Hull)  ; “ Owmer  House 
1,  Withernwick,  Yorks..  195  acres,  f.,  7,000/.  ; “ North 

Farm,”  149  acres,  f.,  4,200/.:  a freehold  farm, 
on,  Yorks.,  containing  15S  acres,  f.,  .5,000/. 

TOBER  17.— By  M.-Lietl  dr*  Son : 2,  Wall  wood- ter., 
anstone,  f.,  e.r.,  26/.,  310/.  ; 1 to  9 (odd),  Ranwell-st., 
u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  10s.,  r.  01/.,  3r5/.— By  H.J. 
&*Sons;  36,  Hilldrop-cres.,  Holloway,  u.t.  53  yrs., 
/.  ios.,  e.r.  55/.,  400/.  ; 64,  Grafton-st.,  Mile-end,  u.t. 
s.,  g.r.  3/.  3s.,  250/. ; 74  and  76,  Grafton-st.,  u.t.  31 
g.r.  5/.  ios.,  500/. — By  NewbondP  Co.  : 2 to  10  (even), 
ian-st.,  St.  Luke's,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  r.  225/., 

; 27,  28,  and  29,  Helmet-row,  u.t.  53 j yrs.,  g.r. 
r.  125/.,  620/.  ; Helmet-row,  i.g.r.  of  62/.  ios.,  u.t.  53J 

g. r.  25/.,  605/. ; 2 and  2a,  Almorah-rd.,  Islington,  u.t. 
s->  g-r-  4^-  is.,  r.  66/.,  530/. ; 13,  Westmoreland-pl., 
•d.,  !.,  r.  120/.,  1,270/.— By  R.  Temple  (at  Margate)  : 
ngar  House,”  Canterbury-rd.,  Margate,  f.,  r.  65 /., 

; 2 plots  of  building  land,  Crescent-rd.,  &c.,  f , 81/.  ; 
■orn  House,”  Sea-rd.,  Westgate-on-Sea,  Kent,  f., 

; a plot  of  building  land,  Harold-rd.,  f.,  27/.— By 
. Capon  (at  Manningtree) : “ Lufkins  Farm,”  Ded- 
Essex,  23  a.  2 r.  7 p.,  f.  and  c.,  470/.:  an  enclosure  of 

2 a.  3 r.  15  p.,  f..  75/.— By  G.  Nichols,  Smith.  <5t* 

' (at  Bristol):  ‘‘Hayes  Farm,”  Pilning,  Glos., 

o r.  36  p.,  f.,  1,400/.;  three  enclosures  of  land, 
r.  15  p.,  f.,  550/. 

roBER  18. — By  Parsons  dr*  Co. : 6,  Bismarck-rd., 
way,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  36/.,  285/.  ; 58  to  63 
1,  Ambler-rd.,  Finsbury  Pk.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.i.  33/., 
I/.,  1,920/. — By  J.  A.  dr*  W.  Tharp:  1,  3,  and  5, 
it-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  3,  Bacon-st.,  and  “The 

h, "  beerhouse,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  r.  203/.  12s., 

'.  ; 19  and  21,  Harvey-rd.,  Leytonstone,  f.,  r.  59/.  16s., 

; i.g.r.  of  18/.,  Alpha-pl.,  Kilburn,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 
20/.  ; i.g.r.  of  61.,  Bridge-sr:,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  2/., 

6,  Union-st.,  Stratford,  f.,  r.  18/.'  4s.,  175/.— By 
klin  dr*  Son  (at  Thaxted)  : “Buckingham’s  Farm,” 
:ed,  Essex,  119  a.  3 r.  27  p.,  f.,  i.oto/.— By  IF.  H. 
'ey  (at  Cheltenham):  154,  High-st.,  Cheltenbam, 
f.,  r.  240/.,  4,000/. ; the  Candle  Factory,  Sherborne- 
r-  5o/-<  5°o/.;  6,  Winchcomb-st.,  f.,  r.  38/.  14s.,  652/. 
G.  Tinker  dr*  Son  (at  Wakefield) Lane  End 
ry,”  Flockton,  Yorks.,  comprising  99  a.  2 r.  26  p.,  f., 

. ; eleven  f.  cottages  and  2 a.  1 r.  3 p.,  5S5/.; 
closures  of  land,  33a.  1 r.  39  p.,  fi,  1,009/.  • “ Flockton 
Mill,”  house,  &c.,  16  a.  o r.  24  p‘,  f.,  635/. ; six 
ures  of  land,  iS  a 1 r.  32  p.,  f.,  505/. ; freehold  farm 
jes  and  7 a.  o r.  3 p.,  370/.  ; fifteen  enclosures  of  land, 

1 r.  28  p.,  f.,  1,481/.  ; nine  houses  and  enclosure  of 
37  a.  1 r,  4 p.,  f.,  1,022/, 

•ober  21  — By  Churtcn,  Elphick,  &*  Co.  (at  Whit- 
1) : A f.  farm,  Broughall,  Salcp,  containing  12  a. 

’ P-.  830/.— By  M ullett,  Booker,  dr*  Co.  : 120, 
esler-ter.,  Hyde  Pk.,  u.t.  445  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  goo/. — 
•ntom.  Bull,  dr*  Cooper  : 1x0,  Denbigh-st.,  Pimlico. 

■h  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  e.r.  70/.,  500/. ; “ MaKern  ” and 
toway,’’  Oakhill-rd.,  Putney,  f.,  r.  96/.,  1,520/.  ; 35, 
139,  Schubert-rd.,  f.,  r.  136/.  10s.,  2,120/.  ; 6,  8,  10,’ 

|,  Frogmore,  u.t.  95$  yrs.,  g r.  14/.,  r.  104/.,  900/.— 
liott,  Son,  dr*  Boyton  : 66,  68,  70,  72,  and  76,  St. 
•rd.,  Wandsworth,  u.t.  88i  yrs.,  g.r.  80/.,  r.  425/., 
j 52,  54,  and  56,  Wimbledon  Hill-rd.,  Wimbledon. 

53^  r.  310/.,  5,130/.;  1 and 


2,300;. ; 


enclosures  of  market  garden  and  bldg,  land 
32a.  1 r.  4 p. , f.,  1,415/- 
October  22. — By  Bean,  Burnett,  dr*  Eldridge : 92, 
North  Side,  Wandsworth,  f.,  r.  45/.,  1,000/.  ; “ Felsham 
Hall  Farm,”  Felsham,  Suffolk,  150  a.  3 r.  21  p.,  f.,  1,230/.; 
“ Gedding  Hall  Farm,"  Gedding,  Suffolk,  1x3  a.  1 r.  20  p., 

f. ,  x.000 /.  ; “Abbott's  Farm,”  Bradfield  St.  George, 
Suffolk,  91  a.  3 r.  16  p.,  f.,  600/. — By  W.  Houghton  : 220, 
Richmond-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  ios.,  e.r. 
45/.,  300/. ; 2 to  18  even,  Beaumont-rd.,  Leyton,  f.,  r. 
123/.  ios.,  1,190/.  ; a block  of  bldg,  land,  High-st.,  f.,  60 ol. 

— By  Dtlenham,  T outsort,  dr*  Co.  : 4,  Angel-crt.,  City  of 
London,  f.,  e.r.  1,000/.,  area  750  sq.  ft.,  14,000/.  ; a free- 
hold residence,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk,  1 r.  11  p.,  r. 
32/.,  660/.  ; two  freehold  houses  and  enclosures  of  land, 
21  a.  1 r.  10  p.,  1,532/.  ; two  enclosures  of  copyhold  land, 
4 a.  1 r.  7 p.,  225/.  ; two  enclosures  of  land,  Marlesford, 
Suffolk,  6 a.  2 r.  6 p.,  255/. — By  Boyton  dr*  Pegram  (at 
Walham  Green)  : 31  and  33,  Rectory-rd.,  Fulham,  u.t.  94 

57°/-  : 14,  16,  and  20,  Eddiscombe-rd., 
6/.  ios.,  045/.— By/,  dr*  W.  Hcathcotc 
Pike  Hall  Farm,”  Bradbourne,  Derby, 
900/.  ; “ Brundcliff  Farm,”  Harting- 
3 r.  8p.,  f.,  3,950/.  ; " Parslev  Hay 
47  a.  1 r.  14  p.,  f.,  850/.  ; “ Old  House  Farm," 
179  a.  or.  39  p.,  f.,  2,925/.;  five  enclosures  of  land, 
Youlgreave,  Derby,  15  a.  3 r.  5 p.,  f.,  500/. 

October  23. — By  Douglas  Young:  8,  9,  10,  11,  17,  and 
20,  Rook-st.,  Poplar,  f.,  r.  88/.  8s.,  570/.— By  F.  J.  Bislcy 
& Sons:  9 and  11,  Parfit-rd.,  Rotherhithe,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g. r.  8/.,  455/.  ; 65,  Rolls-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  51  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.,  r.  38/.,  235/.  ; r to  5,  Townshend  cottages, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  u.t.  24 J yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  160/.  9s.,  1,130/. 

— By  Ellis,  Morris,  d-*  Co.:  200,  Goldhawk  - rd., 
Shepherd's  Bush,  u.t.  46$  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  e.r.  40/.,  285/.  ; 
“ Hill  End  Court  Estate,”  Castlemorton,  Worcester, 
544  a.  o r.  20  p.,  f.  and  c.,  5,700 1. — Hy  Hunter  Hunter : 
2A,  Rochester-mews,  Hyde-pk.,  u.t.  43!  yis.,  g.r.  7/., 
230/.  ; 15,  Peel-st.,  Kensington,  u.t.  59 yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  46/., 
395/- — By  Farebrothcr,  Ellis,  Clark,  d-*  Co.  : 1,  Castle-ct., 
City  of  London,  f.,  r.  215/.,  3,140/.;  4,  Beverley  Villas, 
Barnes,  u.t.  6i£  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  15s.,  e.r.  65/.,  630/;  ; 147A  and 
140,  Cambridge-rd.,  Bethnal  Green,  f.,  r.  30/.,  600/.  ; 
“ The  Carpenters'  Arms”  public-house,  Cambridge-rd.,  f., 
r.  56/.,  1,250/.;  153,  155,  157,  and  173,  Cambridge-rd.,  f., 

'4 /•»_  1,780/.;  159  and  179,  Cambridge-rd.,  f.,  r.  30/., 
71  (odd),  175  and  177,  Cambridge-rd.,  f. 


u.t.  94 J yrs.,  g.r 
(at  Bakewell)  : 

93  a-  2 r-  33  P-.  f-. 
ton,  Derby,  246  a. 
Farm,”  47  a.  1 r. 


610/. ; 161  l 


A\  . _ __  . 

e Mews,  f.,  r.  52/.,  975/.  ; Nos.  61  and  63, 
sbury-av. , u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  120/.,  5,840/.  ; 

ith-st.,  Marylebone,  u.t.  27^  yrs.,  g.r.  34/.  735/.  ; 
rbyn-st.,  Holloway,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  30/.,  240/. 
ackindcr,  Parish  d°  Co.  (at  Spilsbv) .-  a cottage 
bur  enclosures  of  land,  Bolingbroke,  Lines., 
•33P--C.,  582/.— By  C.  II.  Sharper- Son  (at  Spilsby)  : 
enclosures  of  land,  Toynton  St.  Peter,  Lines., 
r.  9p.,  f.  550/. — By  G.  F.  At  tree  ( at  Brighton):  1 to  5, 
ls-row,  Portslade,  Sussex,  f.,  r.  41/.  3s.  4(1.,  440/.'; 
;uage,  granary,  &c.  f.  and  c.,  r.  35/.,  520/.  ; two 
ires  of  land,  10a.  2r.  6p.,  f.,  1.085/. ; a freehold  farm, 
ung  31a.  ir.  2o)p. , f..  3,425/.;  four  enclosures  of  land, 
r.  4p.,  f.,  3,310/.  ; “East  Hill  Farm,”  65  a.  o r.  14  p.. 


7S/.  1 6s.,  3,690/.— By  Bean,  Burnett,  <5r*  Eldridge  (at 
Dorchester):  “ Bingham's  Melcombe  Estate,”  Melcombe 
Bingham,  Dorset,  comprising  27  acres,  f.,  4,200/.;  “Mel- 
combe Newton  Farm,”  677  a.  3 r.  35  p.,  f.,  5,850/. ; 
“Cothay’s  Farm,"  232  a.  3 r.  32  p.,  {.,  2,075/.;  “ Peck 
Mills,”  4a.  or.  18  p.,  f.,  430/.;  five  enclosures  of  land, 
53  a.  3 r.  o p.,  f.,  915/.;  house  and  shop  and  five  cottages, 
f.,  275/.;  “Bingham's  Woolcombe  Farm,”  Great  Toller, 
&c.,  Dorset,  296  a.  o r.  5 p.,  f.,  3,050/.;  “ Quarr  Farm," 
Swanage,  near  Dorset,  72  a.  1 r.  4 p.,  f.,  1,005/.— By  King 
&*  King  (at  Portsea) : "The  Portsmouth  Park  Race- 
course," Farlington,  Hants,  comprising  430  a.  2 r.  17  p.,  f., 
20, coo/. — By  Fuller,  Moon,  dr*  Fuller  (at  Croydon) ; a 
freehold  residence  and  plot  of  land,  Ancaster-rd.,  Becken- 
ham. 350/. ; a piot  of  bldg,  land  Ancaster-rd.,  f.,  50/.  ; 1 to 
4,  Manor-pl.,  Wallington,  u.t.  287^  yis.,  g.r.  nil,  500/.  ; 
eight  plots  of  bldg,  land,  London-rd.,  Croydon,  f.,  54S/.  ; 
six  plots  of  bldg,  land,  Broughton-rd.,  f.,  410/. — By 
Netvland,  Davies,  6*  Hunt  (at  Newport,  Mon.)  : 
“ Malpas  Farm,”  Bettws,  Mon.,  130  a.  1 r.,  f.,  6,575/. — 
By  E:i di son  &*  Taylor  (at  Golcar)  : Three  cottages,  farm 
buildings,  and  2 a.  3 r.  37  p.,  Golcar,  Yorks.,  f.,  205/.;  a 
freehold  house,  100/. 

October  24.— By  Dyer.  Son,  &*  Hilten:  “Warwick 
House,"  Denmark-rd.,  Carshalton,  f.,  1,600/. — By  C.  C.  <2** 
T.  Moore:  11,  Harley-st.,  Bow,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r. 
32/.,  260/. ; 131  and  133,  Salmon's-lane,  Limehouse,  f.,  r. 
85/.,  1,100/. ; 180  and  182,  Rhodeswell-rd  , f.,  r.  41/.  12s., 
240/. 

[ Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.:  " 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent . r.  for 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ; e.i 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  *:c. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender.] 


Masonry. 

John  Ross  & Co £109  10  I James  Reid.  Banchory 

Alexr.  Thomson  ........  too  o | Devenick  * £92  6- 

Carpentry. 

Alexander  Murray £256  o I Robert  Thomson  & Son  £129  c. 

r- , — - I4?  ,0  Edward  & Rae 120  o 

139  o James  Henderson,  Hol- 
13110I  bum-street, Aberdeen*  117  © 

Stating. 

£43  16  I Alexr.  Law,  Little  Chapel- 
37  15  | street,  Aberdeen  • £35  5. 


George  Lam  

Wilham  Gordon  

William  P.  Robertson 


Jas.  Stew; 


BIRMINGHAM. — For  the  erection  of  a m< 

'ardley  Burial  Board.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hamblin,  architect, 
ow,  Birmingham  : — 

Price  & Son,  Broad-road,  Acocks  Green,  Birminghan 


■£-34 


BROMYARD  (Worcester). — For  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
structural  alterations  at  the  Workhouse.  Linton,  for  the  Union 
Guardians.  Mr.  A.  Hill  Parker,  architect,  5,  Foregate  - street, 
Worcester.  Quantities  by  architect  :— 

J.  Kendrick £3.548  o o | Stokes £2.625  ° c 

Bowers  3,105  o o 1 Newbold.  Bromyard*  a.399  10  £■ 

Bromage  & Evans  ..  2,92315  8 James 2,148  910 

....  2.75°  0 o Welch 2,224  o o 

....  2,748  o o I • Accepted. 


Hayes 


BURNLEY.— Accepted  for  the  execution  of  sewerage  works 
(two  contracts),  for  the  Highways  and  Sewage  Committee.  Mr.  G. 
H.  Pickles,  Borough  Surveyor,  Burnley.  Quantities  by  Boroughs 
Surveyor 

Bricrcliffe-road,  (Pc.,  Sewerage  Works. 

John  Miles,  5,  Devonshire-road,  Burnley  £880  610 

Coal  Clough-tane,  G-c.,  Sewerage  I Corks. 

A.  Braithwaite  Sc  Co.,  Horsforth,  Leeds £3,094  18  10 


BUXTON. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a co'tage  and  store-* 
or  Mr.  J.  Harrington.  Messrs.  Garlick  .5:  Flint,  architects,, 
errace-road,  Buxton.  Quantities  not  supplied 
A.  Wall,  Buxton £350 


DURHAM. — For  the  erection  of  boundary  walls,  gates,  &c. 
’’est  Cornforth,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  H.  T.  Gradon 
architect.  22.  Market-place,  Durham 

Geo.  T.  Manners ^119  o o 

Thos.  Bell,  Coxhoc  (accepted)  72  16  9 


DUDLEY.— For  the  erection  of  a cottage.  Himley-road,  for  Mr. 
M.  ).  Banks.  Mr.  A.  Ramsell.  architect,  Dudley: — 

£395  I Dudley  & Co £3or. 

. 325  1 Marsh  Bros 295. 

. 310  | • Accepted. 


& Flint  

H.  Golding  & Sons  . 
Whittaker  & Co.*  . . . 


DUDLEY.— For  the  erection  of  offices,  warehouses,  and  belting 
factory,  Trindle-road.  Mr.  A.  Ramsell,  architect,  Wolveihainpton- 
street.  Dudley 

Maish  Bros £1,634  I Whittaker  & Co £1.410 

W.  Ledbury  & Co 1,485  Webb  it  Round  * 1,40c- 

Love  & Flint  1,450  | 'Accepted. 


24,  Portland-strtet,  Southampton 

D.  H.  Porter £>.165  o I Saunders  & Co £8S4  1 

C.  Hutchings 1.134  o Crook  & Bellew,  Clausen- 

F.  Usman  957  o turn-road.  Southampton 

J.  Boyes 947  o | (accepted)  829  1 

[Engineer's  protecting  estimate,  £950.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  load  10/0/0  16/0/0 


Sequoia, U.S.  ft. 

Ash,  Canada  load 

Birch,  do 

Elm,  do 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c. 

Oak,  do 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red 
Do.  Yellow  .... 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fath 
St.  Petersburg.. 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

Odessai°cro  wn ! ! " 

Deals,  Finland 
2nd  & iststd  too 
Do.  4th  Se  3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  2nd  yellow  7/10/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  9/10/0 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

White  Sea 7/5/0  14/0/0 

“ * -T/O/O  24/0/0 


1/7  x/10 

3/0/0  4/5/0 

2/0/0  3/5/0 

s/15/0  5/0/0 

2/0/0  3/10/0 
3/15/0  4/15/0 
6/5/0  7/'5/o 
0/0/0  0/0/0 

2/10/0  4/15/0 
4/10/0  5/10/0 
5/0/0  6/10/0 


!/*5/o  5/0/0 

7/0/0  8/10/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 


9/10/0 


Canada,  Pine  1 

Do.  do.  2nd 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c. 
Do.  Spruce.  1st. . 
. 3rd  and 


16/0/0  17/0/0 
8/0/0  xo/o/o 
9/0/0  10/10/0 


2nd  . 


6/ro/o  7/10/0 
6/0/0  7/0/0 
5/0/0  21/0/0 


Brunswick 

Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

if1-.... 0/9/6  0/14/6 

Do.  2nd 0/6/6  0/11/6 

Other  qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/6 

Cedar,  tuba.. ft.  *“*  •' 

Honduras,  &c. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6 
Walnut,  Italian 0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron-Pig,  In  Scot- 

land  ton  2, 

Bar,^  Welsh,  In 

Do.  do.  at  works 

Wales 5/2/6 


2/6/jo  0/0/0 

5/12,6  5/15/ 

Do.  Staffordshire,  " 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  48/15/0  49/c/o 

4915(0  49,T»o 

56/0/0  0/0/0 


J 17/6  • 


Best  selected 
Sheets,  strong 

Chili  bars _ 

YELLOWM'TALlfco/o/49-16  0/0/4 j 
L E A D — P i g, 

Spanish  ....ton  11/7/e 

brands  11/10/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  12/ic/o  12126 
12/10,0  0/0/0 


ii/ix/3 


18/s  0 18/10/0 


8 

4/0/0  : 


- - O/0/5  o/l/o 


Pipe 

INC  — English 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 18/15(0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits 65/12/6  66  2 6 

Australian 66/12/6  67/2/6 

English  Ingots.  68/15/0  69/0/0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/5/0  20/17(6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  25/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  ......  22,15/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  23/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 
pale 23'io/o  23/15/0 


22/5/0 


Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/0/0  17/10/0 

Oleine 19/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/6/0 

4/9/o 


Do.  black 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6 
Archangel 0/150 


C.  Bell,  architect,  3,  Salters'  Hall- 
tities  by  Messrs.  Stanger  & Son, 

H.  Knight  & Son £8: 

Monk 81 


. Cannon-street,  E.C.  Quan- 
t.  Finsbury-pavement : — 

“ | -^arvis  & bon  


ENFIELD  LOCK.— For  erecting  a school  building  and  appur- 
tenances at  Chestemeld-road.  Enfield  Lock,  for  the  Enfield  School 
Board.  Mr.  G.  E.  T.  Lawrence,  architect,  181.  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  D.  Campbell  & Son,  69,  Fins- 
bury-pavement, E.C.  : — 

Kellett  £15.550  5 I F.  J.  Coxhead £14.092  © 

Petcival  Hart 15,133  10  Knight  & Son 13.832  o 

Kingerlee 14.867  o | Gray  Hill  >3-557  t 

Kirk  & Randall 14,834  o j Fail  head  &•  Son 13,120  o 

Godson  & Sons >4.535  0 C.  H.  Hunt  13,091  o 

Parnell  & Sons  14,468  o 


FLEETWOOD  (Lancs.).  — For  the  erection  of  four  houses, 
Cleveleys,  for  Mr.  J.  Wright.  Messrs.  Drummond  & Sons,  archi- 
tects, Fleetwood.  Quantities  by  architects 

J.  Chorley,  Thornton,  Poulton-le-Fylde  £815  10 


GRAVESEND.— For  improvement  works  at  the  Town  Hall  and) 
Municipal  Buildings,  for  the  Town  Hall  Markets  Committee.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Rayner,  architect,  16,  New-road,  Gravesend 

W.  Tuffee..... £298  I W.  H.  Ray-field,  London- 

Multon  & Wallis  289  road,  Northfleet*  £348' 

H.  Martin 259  | * Accepted. 


GREAT  MARTON  (Lancs.).-Accepted  for  the  erection 
:hool  buildings,  for  the  Trustees  of  IBaines’ Endowed  School.  M 
Win.  Cardwell,  architect,  46,  White  Gate-lane,  Blackpool : — 

John  Hill,  Marton,  Blackpool  £>,=30  15 


GREAT  YARMOUTH.— Accepted  for  additions.  &c„  to  the 
nspital.  Messrs.  Bottle  & Olley,  architects,  5,  Queen-street,  Great 
Yarmouth.  Quantities  by  architects : — 

Bricklaying,  Carpentry,  £rc.  — G.  Beckett, 

Great  Yaonouth I £1,375  o o 

Plumbing,  Painting,  Grc.— G.  Platt  & Son, 

Great  Yarmouth 203  11  9 

[Architect's  estimate,  £1,500.] 


LENNOXTOWN  (N.E.),— For  providing  and  laying  c.-i.  water- 
...ain,  &c.,  (or  the  Water  Committee.  Messrs.  Niven  & Haddin, 
C.E..  131.  West  Regent  street.  Glasgow 


D.  Murray 

p-  Bow 

J.  Baton  „Y  Co.... 
A.  Staik  & Sons. . 

W.  Donald  : 

D.  Shanks 

R.  C.  Bubner  — 


• •£743  >4  o | W.  Simpson,  junr £654  18 

c H Hastie 650  17  . 

o J.  Pollock 650  10  1 

0 | J.  Miller  644  9 • 

| A.  Gow ^...  636  17 


665  3 ' 


Mes 


& Co- 


Glasgow  (accepted)  610  1 


Broadway,  Hammersmith,  ... 

Buckeridge  Bros £259 

R.  M.  Heywood,  Hammersmith  (accepted)  252 
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LONDON'. -For  heating  with  small-bore 
Church  and  Schools.  Lewisham  High-n 
Caines,  architect.  4.  Great  W'inchester-atrei 
Church. 

Vf.  Stainton £233  o 

A.  M.  Perkins  & Son 104  o 

3.  Wontner  Smith,  Gray.  & 

Co i9<  o 

Musgrave  & Co.,  Ltd 131  ro 

J.  L.  Bacon  & Co..  34.  Upper 
Gloucester-place,  London, 

N.  W.* 108  0 

• Accepted  for  schools  only 


: pipes  the  Congregaticr.il 
oad.  S.E.  Mr.  George 
:et,  E.C.  : — 

Schools. 

£*3  -*5  ¥ £3 33  *5 
130  u - 294  O 

94  IS  ~ 13 


LONDON.— For  reinstatement  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  & Sons'  pre- 
mises. Mill-street.  Dockhead.  S.E.,  after  tire.  Messrs.  Geo.  Liking- 
ton  & Son.  architects  :— 

Holloway  Bros £1063  I Balaam  Bros £763 

H.  Wells 1,033  J.  Greenwood  741 

Howell  J.  Williams  875  | Bartley,  Son,  & Holness  ..  725 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  H.  (too  late  : next  week). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

lie  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications . 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  whioh  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  ‘‘The  Builder,” 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  reside 
n any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  ann 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America.  Australia,  N 
Zealand,  India, China.  Ceylon,  Arc..  26s.  per  annum.  Remittan 
payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressee 
he  publisher  of"  THE  BUILDER,'  No.  46.  Catherine-street  W.C 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


■LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  four  one-story  shops  and  nei 
entrance  to  chapel  in  front  of  the  Union  Tabernacle.  Wandsworth 
road,  S.W.  Messrs.  R.  Price  & Son.  surveyors.  Clapham  : — 

Thnc  Ford £73  j o I C.  Cumick  A Son,  Sc. 

- - 1 ’ hn'sHiU*  £4=9  ■ 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  lavatories  and  erection  of  engine. 
Clouse  at  the  workhouse,  St.  LeonardVstrett.  Bromley-Dj-Bow.  E , 
lor  the  stepney  Union  Guardians  Mr.  G.  E Holman,  architect, 
<5.  King's  Bench- walk.  E.C..  and  icg.  Bow-road,  E.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Ball,  118,  High  Holbmn,  W.C.  : — 

W.  G.  Holland  £2  473  I G.  Wales.  Hackney*  £2.302 


Atherton  & L 

X White  & Son 2313 

C.  L.  Cole  2,308  | 


. Symes  . 


2,283 


LONDON.— For  exterior  painting  and  pointing  at  Tottenham- 
road  Board  School,  lor  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bmley,  Architect : — 

D.  Gibb  & Co £378  I C.  Willmott £205 

H.  Knight  & Sons 234  Marchant  & Hirst 199 

G.  Munday  A Sons 233  | 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Rtgisitrtd  Tcltgraphic  Address,  'The  Builder, ‘London. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 


Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  aiso  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under.,  „ „ is,  64. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
of  "THE  BUILDER,"  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  " Classification"  Is  Im- 
possible in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF- 
PAST ONE  p.m  on  that  day.  Those  Intended  for  the  front  Page 
should  bs  In  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


LONDON.— For  making  new  saloon  bar  and  sundry  altc*ations 
at  the  “ Adelaide  Tavern.  Chalk  Farm,  for  Messrs,  Wilson  & Son. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Peiriam,  architect,  52.  St  John's  Villas.  N.  : — 

iEvans £547  I Gould  & Brand £447 

Marcliant  & Hirst  516  ] 

[Architect's  estimate,  £557  ] 


LONDON.— For  repairs.  4kc.,  to  76  houses  and  shops,  in  Pimlico 
■Walk.  Fanshaw. street  and  Aske-street.  Hoxton.  for  Mr.  T.  Amo. 
INIr.  A.  J.  Martin,  architect  and  surveyor,  386,  Old-street,  E.C.  :— 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  sundry  alterations,  decorative  and 
-sanitary  works,  at  28,  York-terrace.  Regent's  Park,  N.W..  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Frederick  Colyer.  18,  Great  George- 
•street.  Westminster.  S W.  :— 

Iterations  and  Decorations.  —Blythe  & Co £53* 

Sanitary  II 'ork.  — Dent  & Hellyer  295 


LONDON. — Accepted,  at  per  schedule  of  prices,  for  pulling  down 
and  part  rebuilding  at  No.  51.  Charlotte-street.  Fifzroy -square.  W. , 
for  Sirs.  Gray.  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Stanham,  architect.  10. 1!,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  E C.  : — 

John  Appleby,  ComwaU-road,  S.E.,  and  Richnund. 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  the  retainirg  wall  on  the  east  side  of 
"the  approach  to  the  mansion  m Ciissold  Park,  and  of  repairing  and 
pointing  the  wall  and  painting  the  railing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
chc  approach,  for  the  London  County  Ccuncil : — 

■G.  E.  Jeffries  £='7  14  6 I Holland  & Hooker  ..£i;8  10  o 

W.  Wells  181  o 0 Williamson  & Son. .. . 113  o 0 

A.  Wallis 181  o o I W.  Shurraur* 129  o o 

• Accepted. 


PORTSMOUTH. — For  the  erection  of  a block  of  buildings  at  the 
Royal  Portsea,  Portsmouth  and  Gosport  Hospital.  Mr.  A.  H.  Bone, 
architect.  Cambridge  Junction,  Portsmouth  : — 

E & A.  Sprigings £'-757  I Crockerell £1.623 

C?erkins 1 679  I Jones,  Scuthsea*  1.593 

• Accepted. 


TENBY— For  additions  to  " Bellfield,"  Tenby.  Mr.  F.  L. 
IPither,  architect,  London,  W.  Mr.  Bernard  Swinstead,  surveyor, 
i.ondon,  W C.  : — 

rStephens.  Bastow,  & I D.  Jenkins £2.600  o 

Co..  Ltd £2  970  o Williams  2.493  o 

Davies  Morgan 2,788  o | Phillips  St  Owens 2.25010 


CPIf  fl  AT  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING 

j 1 ncinn.  ADVERTISEMENTS  or  ORDERS  TO 
DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before  10  a.m.  on 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c.,  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
rtrongly  recommends  that  of  the  latterCOPlES  ONLY should  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  "TheBuDder,''may  have^r/  lies  addressed 
to  the  Office.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  fret  07 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
t ogether  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  Is  Issued  every  week. 


READING  CASES,  ( By 


J.J.ETRME,Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Executed  by  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specia! 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloi 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Qui 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliver 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fr< 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stol 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E ., 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adv 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  1 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  flooi 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-roon 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Aspha! 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Adv 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-Lane,  E.C.  [Ad- 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHE 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S.1 

“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES,’ 
For  1895  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  1/1  [Ad\ 


THE 

Fuel  Asphalt 

COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House.  Cannon-street,  E. 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  At 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOF! 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOOI 
&c.,  &c. 

This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  1 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  ne 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  bnildingr. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

$/ERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION 

LONDON:  LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW: 

352  to  364,  EUSTON-ROA.D  N.W.,  and  6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SQUARi 

218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 
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Mr.  Lethaby's  Architectural  Gospel. 

■ — HE  two  lectures  on 

“ Modern  Building 
Design,”  delivered 
on  the  two  previous 
Saturday  afternoons 
in  a small  room  in 
the  corner  of  Bolt- 
court,  will  probably 
leave  their  mark 
behind  them.  Mr. 
Lethaby  has  more 
n one  claim  to  serious  attention.  He  is  a 
autiful  draughtsman  and  a fine  designer 
ough  we  presume  that  on  his  own 
nciples  he  would  repudiate  these 

ilities),  he  has  an  intimate  practical 

awledge  of  work  and  materials,  and  he 
1 the  literary  faculty  which  enables  him 
put  what  he  has  to  say  in  a striking  and 
turesque  manner.  But  beyond  all  this, 

. Lethaby  is  manifestly  in  earnest.  This 
an  age  of  humbug ; and  when  we  come 
oss  a man  who  speaks  from  his  heart,  and 

0 thoroughly  believes  what  he  says,  let  us 
ke  much  of  him,  and  get  all  we  can 
m him. 

iowever  much  we  may  differ  in  some 
nts  from  the  view  adopted  in  these  two 
Lures,  there  is  something  eminently 
ilthy  and  bracing  in  the  stand  which  Mr. 
:haby  makes  against  the  pretence,  the  j 
lowness,  and  the  merely  trade  conditions, 
which  the  architectural  and  building 
ctice  of  to-day  are  so  largely  and  pain-  I 
y characterised.  That  nothing  worth 
.ing  “architecture”  can  come  of  erecting 
Idings  with  the  main  object  of  getting  a 
oey  'return  for  them  as  fast  as  possible, 

1 getting  out  of  a contractor  the  best 
w that  can  be  made  in  work  and 
terials  for  the  least  money,  is  what  we 
e more  than  once  said  as  plainly  as 
sible  in  these  pages,  and  it  was  with  full 
ipathy  that  we  listened  to  Mr.  Lethaby’s 
•ciless  sketch  of  the  various  grades  of  | 
pie  who  are  nowadays  interposed  be- 
en the  person  who  orders  the  building 
the  people  who  actually  build  it,  down 

he  builders’  foreman  who  might  actually 
Id  if  he  were  not  almost  entirely  occupied 
1 time-sheets  and  the  effort  to  save 
largin  of  profit  for  his  employer.  As 
Lethaby  says,  and  as  we  have  before 
1,  the  person  called  the  builder  fre- 
ntly,  in  the  present  day,  knows  nothing 
ut  the  building ; he  estimates  on  the 
.ntities,  and  is  merely  a kind  of  agent  for 
viding  labour  and  materials.  Every  word  I 


! that  Mr.  Lethaby  said  on  this  subject  we 
! endorse.  The  competition  system  of  tender- 
ing is  so  vicious,  so  utterly  subversive  merely 
of  sound  and  honest  workmanship,  to  say 
nothing  of  architecture,  that  there  must  be  a 
re-action  against  it  before  long ; it  is  an 
absurdity  that  will  over-reach  itself. 

The  suggestion  that  we  should  study  past 
styles  of  architecture  not  in  regard  to  their 
external  features  but  in  regard  to  their 
methods  of  construction  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  constructional  problems  which 
their  builders  had  to  deal  with  were  met, 
though  it  looks  rather  like  turning  archi- 
tecture inside  out  to  see  what  it  is  made 
of,  certainly  suggests  a side  of  the  study 
of  ancient  architecture  which  has  been 
neglected,  and  is  a hint  which  may  well  be 
borne  in  mind  by  architectural  students.  At 
the  same  time  we  cannot  but  see  that  not 
only  is  this  constructive  side  not  the  whole, 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  the  most 
important  element  in  ancient  architecture. 
The  constructional  problems  of  the  Greek 
temple  were  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  are 
such  as  are  found  in  many  other  build- 
ings in  other  countries  and  periods  ; the 
qualities  which  differentiate  ^Greek  archi- 
tecture are  not  those  of  construction 
but  of  design,  of  architectural  treatment 
in  the  usually  accepted  sense  of  the  word. 

| Still,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  .that  we  have 
hitherto  studied  ancient  architecture  too 
much  from  the  outside.  Also  there  is  much 
j wholesomeness  in  Mr.  Lethaby’s  exhortation 
1 that  we  should  just  throw  away  the  conven- 
tionally-accepted cornice  mouldings,  egg- 
and-tongue  ornaments,  and  other  items  in 
the  architectural  property-shop,  and  com- 
mence to  think  out  anew  the  treatment  and 
expression  of  the  constructive  features  of 
building.  It  may  hardly  be  possible  to 
follow  such  advice  literally  and  entirely  ; we 
cannot  altogether  escape  from  the  influence 
of  details  which  have  been  used  for  many 
centuries  ; but  to  endeavour  at  all  events  to 
think  out  anew  the  expression  of  con- 
struction is  a wholesome  discipline  to  the 
mind,  and  may  lead  to  more  of  new  and 
living  interest  in  architectural  expression 
than  we  can  realise  till  the  experiment  has 
been  fairly  tried. 

That  we  should  regard  it  as  a main  object 
to  ensure  that  all  building  should  be  carried 
out  in  the  best  manner,  rather  than  seek  to 
dignify  certain  more  expensive  buildings 
with  the  title  and  rank  of  “ architecture,”  is 
no  doubt  a most  healthy  view  to  propound, 
and  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  the  bad  and 


jerry  building  ot  the  day  and  of  all  time 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  that  there 
may  not  be,  as  there  always  have  been, 
buildings  for  special  objects  which  aim  at 
something  far  beyond  what  is  merely  good 
building  ; which  are  erected  for  the  express 
object  of  producing  grand  and  sumptuous 
architectural  effect,  and  striking  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  poetic  sense  ; and  this  effect  must 
be  achieved  by  something  beyond  mere 
good  construction,  by  that  treatment  of 
architectural  “ features  ” which  Mr.  Lethaby 
so  much  deprecates.  What  are  the  capitals, 
the  special  design  of  the  columns  See.,  which 
give  their  special  effect  and  expression  to 
Greek  temples,  but  architectural  “ features?” 
The  columns  are  a necessary  part  of 
the  construction,  but  the  special  treat- 
ment of  them  is  not ; it  is  done  for  archi- 
tectural effect.  And  if  we  could  see  the 
ordinary  houses  in  which  the  poorer  classes 
at  Athens  lived  at  the  same  time  that  the 
temples  were  erected  on  the  Acropolis,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  we  should  find  they  were 
very  poor  structures,  built  in  a cheap 
manner,  though  perhaps  not  as  bad 
as  the  modem  speculating  builder’s  cot- 
tages. It  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
ever  was  a time  when  the  ordinary 
every-day  building  of  a country  was, 
as  a rule,  carried  out  as  well  as  its 
larger  architectural  monuments.  We  see 
fine  and  strongly-built  old  cottages  in  this 
and  other  countries  no  doubt  ; but  it  is  pro- 
bably the  best  built  examples  which  have 
survived ; we  do  not  know  how  much 
rubbishy  building  of  this  kind  may  have 
disappeared.  Nevertheless,  the  plea  that 
we  should  begin  at  the  base  and  endeavour 
first  to  have  all  building  good,  sound,  and 
well  executed,  is  a noble  one,  and  we  can 
only  thank  Mr.  Lethaby  for  so  strongly  in- 
sisting on  it. 

The  idea  of  the  harmony  between  archi- 
tecture and  nature,  another  point  which  Mr. 
Lethaby  eloquently  insists  on,  may  in  a 
certain  sense  be  pressed  too  far.  Certainly 
Versailles  is  not  the  highest  type  of  archi- 
tecture, but  we  do  not  know  that  the  mere 
complaint  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with 
nature  is  a valid  ground  for  condemning  it. 
It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Greek 
temples  are  much  in  harmony  with  nature  ; 
they  are  a separate  creation  of  a highly 
artificialised  type.  English  Gothic  cathedrals 
are  to  a great  extent  in  harmony  with  nature  ; 
French  cathedrals  (which  many  maintain  to 
be  the  finer  examples)  are  not ; they  are  in 
harmony  with  the  towns  out  of  which  they 
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rise,  and  the  houses  which  crowd  up  to  their 
bases  and  nestle  among  their  buttresses. 
Versailles  might  have  been  carried  out  in  a 
much  higher  and  nobler  type  of  architecture, 
and  yet  have  stood  entirely,  and  excusably, 
apart  from  nature.  The  whole  domain  was 
an  artificially  created  “pleasaunce”  on  a 
great  scale,  and  Louis  XIV.  selected  a 
very  unpromising  area  ot  flat  land,  and 
handed  it  over  to  le  Notre  to  work  on,  with 
the  express  object  of  showing  what  art  could 
do  to  beautify  a place  which  had  no  natural 
attractions. 

Mr.  Lethaby’s  idea  that  we  should  regard 
nature  from  a “ pattern  ” point  of  view  no 
doubt  suggests  the  only  manner  in  which 
nature  can  be  regarded  as  the  originating 
suggestion  for  ornament.  It  is  the  way  in 
which  a decorative  designer  must  regard 
nature  if  he  wishes  to  take  suggestions  from 
it ; in  that  relative  sense  it  is  correct ; in  a 
positive  sense  it  is  hardly  the  best  way  to 
look  at  nature,  and  we  certainly  cannot 
regard  the  sampler  with  the  trees  and  stags 
worked  on  it  as  a reproduction  or  reminder 
of  nature  which  is  to  be  considered  com- 
parable with  a painting  of  Turner’s.  And  Mr. 
Lethaby  himself  seems  to  depart  from  this 
“ pattern  ” view  of  nature  in  the  passage 
near  the  end  of  his  second  lecture  in  which 
he  says,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing the  too  rigid  application  of  geometry, 

“ we  are  ready  to  admire  this  method  of 
design  in  a tree,  but  repudiate  it  in  building.” 
That  is  Ruskin’s  old  rhetorical  fallacy  of 
41  the  clerk  of  works’  tree  ” in  another  form. 
A column  and  a tree  are  objects  belonging 
to  different  categories,  and  the  one  cannot 
be  a model  for  the  other. 

The  statement  that  the  best  architecture 
has  always  been  erected  where  there  were 
no  architects  except  foremen-masons,  paid 
a little  higher  than  the  other  workmen, 
will  we  think  hardly  bear  investigation. 
It  may  be  true  of  the  Mediaeval  buildings  ; 
we  more  than  doubt  whether  it  is  true 
of  Greek  and  Roman  buildings.  A passage 
in  the  Pseudo-Platonic  Dialogue  Epan-ai 
(b.c.  135),  appears  to  offer  indubitable 
evidence  on  this  point  in  regard  to  Greece. 

"Qo7Tip  'tV  T)~l  TtKTOVlKl],  ....  TtCTOVa  fltV 
av  7 rpiaio  Trivre  1)  pvuiv  u.Kpov  ap\irtKTuva 
Sk  01 >5  civ  fivplivv  epaKfiujv.  '0 \iyoi  yt  pi)v 
kui  'tv  Ttaai  toiq  "EXKijai  yiyvovrai.  "As  to 
building  ....  an  ordinary  builder  (or 

building  foreman)  may  be  secured  for 

five  or  six  minae  (about  17/.  to  22/.),  but 
an  architect  not  for  less  than  ten  thousand 
drachmae  (about  350/.  roughly;  or  it  may 
mean  merely  4 a very  large  sum  ’).  But 
there  are  very  few  such  architects  in  all 
Greece.”  No  doubt  Mi 
quote  the  last  sentence 

extent  in  his  favour 


others  of  his  works  on  their  recent  re-issue 
convinced  us  that  he  has  no  fixed  principles 
on  architecture  at  all ; that  what  he  says  on 
one  page  he  will  unsay  on  another ; that  he 
knows  nothing  about  construction ; that 
he  is  a blind  guide  in  regard  to  architecture, 
excelling  only  in  the  faculty  of  uttering 
brilliant  and  stirring  rhetorical  sayings  ; and 
we  think  the  world  is  beginning  to  find  him 
out,  or  will  do  so  before  long. 

In  conclusion  : it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  are  now  in  an  entirely  different 
position  from  that  of  the  Mediaeval  builders ; 
we  have  all  architecture  open  to  us  by 
history  and  travel,  and  we  cannot  any  longer 
work  in  the  spontaneous  and  instinctive 
manner  in  which  the  builders  of  Mediaeval 
cathedrals  are  said  to  have  worked ; we 
must  exercise  an  intellectual  choice.  Even 
Mr.  Lethaby’s  own  suggestion  that  we 
should  reduce  building  construction  down 
to  its  simplest  form,  and  develop  it  anew, 
implies  the  exercise  of  such  a choice. 
And  under  such  circumstances  there  must 
be  one  directing  mind.  Architecture  has 
become,  like  engineering,  a personal  art 
and  the  fact  that  the  architect  does  not  work 
with  his  own  hands  on  the  building  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Look  at  engi- 
neering ; the  greatest  structure  of  the 
century  is  the  Forth  Bridge  ; does 
anyone  suppose  that  the  distinguished 
engineer  under  whom  it  was  built  did  a 
stroke  of  hand-work  on  it  himself,  and  yet 
does  anyone  question  that  the  credit  of  the 
Forth  Bridge  is  due,  first  and  foremost,  to 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker?  And  on  what  ground, 
then,  is  architecture  to  be  regarded  as  merely 
the  work  of  the  artisans  ? 


NOTES  ON  PRE-CONQUEST 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND 
By  Professor  Baldwin  Brown. 

V. — The  Place  of  Saxon  Structures  in 
the  General  History  of  Mediceval  Archi- 
tecture. Part  II.  — Cruciform  Plans 
and  Towers. 

j|E  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of 
'|j  the  interesting  group  of  Saxon 
^ cruciform  churches  already  re- 


true, but  it  is  not  really  a question  of  tech: 
nique  but  of  general  plan,  and  a considers 
tion  of  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  remove  th 
building  at  once  out  of  all  connexion  witE 
the  fourth  century,  and  to  make  more  thai 
doubtful  its  ascription  to  the  seventh,  when- 
according  to  the  most  generally  receive- 
opinion,  it  was  constructed  under  Eadbalc 
King  of  Kent,  the  son  and  successor  c 
Augustine’s  convert,  Ethelbehrt. 

The  truth  is  that  a cruciform  church  wit 
central  tower,  almost  exactly  conforming  t 
the  late  Mediceval  type  familiar  to  us  i 
Anglo-Norman  architecture,  would  have  bee: 
at  either  of  these  periods  an  architecture 
phenomenon,  not  perhaps  impossible,  but  i 
the  highest  degree  unlikely.  We  are  s 
familiar  with  the  form  of  the  Latin  cross  a 
a normal  plan  for  our  churches  that  we  an 
apt  to  forget  that  in  early  Christian  an 
early  Mediaeval  times  any  approach  to 
was  quite  exceptional,  and  that  it  only  bega; 
to  come  into  use  as  a recognised  schemi 
subsequently  to  the  Carolingian  epoch. 

Among  those  exceptional  Early  Christiai 
buildings,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  s 
important  for  the  future  of  Western  arch: 
tecture,  were  certain  cruciform  monument 
intended  primarily  for  sepulchral  chapels 
The  cross-shape  had  been  used  for  tombs  t 
the  Romans,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  th 
Christian  catacombs.  When  Constantir. 
erected  in  his  new  capital  a sepulchre  f< 
the  Imperial  family  he  adopted  the  form  of) 
cross,  and  dedicated  the  building  in  tl 
name  of  the  Apostles.  Though  Constantine, 
church  has  perished,  an  Apostles’  Churcr 
which  seems  to  have  been  a copy  of  it,  w; 
erected  at  Milan  at  the  close  of  the  foun 
century  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  the  plan  of 
has  survived  in  the  later  Milanese  structu 
of  San  Nazario  Grande  (fig.  22).  The  famoi 


ferred  to,  of  which  the  most 


conspicuous  member  is  St.  Mary’s,  Dover 
Castle.  This  exhibits  the  plan  given  in 
fig.  n (on  p.  216  ante),  where  we  see  an 
aisleless  nave,  a square-ended  chancel,  tran- 
septs, and  an  imposing  square  tower  over  the 
crossing.  A similar  plan,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  was  adopted  at  Stow  in  Lincolnshire, 
Norton,  co.  Durham,  Stanton-Lacy,  Shrop- 
Lethaby  may  shire,  and  Repton,  Derbyshire.  Worth  (fig.  10, 
as  to  some  ibid.),  and  Deerhurst,  Gloucestershire,  are,  or 
but  the  whole  j were,  cruciform  churches  with  apsidal  termi- 
quotation  at  all  events  shows  that  archi-  nations,  but  without  towers  over  the  crossing, 
tects  were  a class  apart  and  were  very  Most  of  these  buildings  present  no  special 
highly  paid.  Vitruvius  is  evidence  that  marks  of  great  antiquity;  but  the  oldest 
architects  were  a recognised  professional  parts  of  Stow,  the  transepts,  are  believed  by 
class  in  Rome  ; and  Mr.  Lethaby’s  own  some  of  our  best  authorities  to  date  from  the 
remarkable  book  on  St.  Sophia  seems  to  us  to  early  period  of  the  bishopric  of  Lindsey, 
show  that  the  design  of  St.  Sophia  was  established  in  678,  and  to  show  to  this  day 
the  personal  conception  of  Anthemius  of,  on  some  of  their  stones  marks  of  a burning 
Tralles.  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  870.  At  St.  Mary’s, 

We  cannot  pay  much  respect  to  the  Dover  Castle,  materials,  workmanship,  and 
authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Lethaby  in  favour  details  all  seem  to  point  to  a very  early  date 
of  his  views  as  to  the  uninteresting  character  of  erection,  and  induced  Canon  Puckle,  in 


of  architects’  architecture.  Mr.  Mahaffy  is  an 
authority  on  Greek  literature  and  social  life, 
not  on  Greek  art.  M.  Daudet  is  a brilliant 
and  very  cynical  French  novelist,  who  was 
invited  by  the  editor  of  an  architectural 
journal  to  express  his  views  on  archi- 
tecture, and  replied  by  some  cynical 
remarks,  as  he  would  probably  have 
replied  on  any  other  subject  on  which  his 
opinion  had  been  asked.  Your  French  man 
of  letters  of  to-day  is  nothing  if  not  cynical. 
Mr.  Morris  is  a pronounced  Socialist,  who 
regards  everything  to-day,  architecture  in- 
cluded, as  rotten,  and  his  gospel  is  a gospel 
of  despair  and  negation.  And  as  to  Mr. 


his  well-known  monograph  on  the  church- 
he  calls  it  " a basilica-like  pile  ” 1 — to  ascribe 
it  to  the  fourth  century.  Mr.  Romilly  Allen 
(“  Monumental  History,”  p.  184),  classes  it 
with  Brixworth,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  accepts 
it  as  "one  of  our  oldest  remaining  pre- 
Norman  English  churches ” ("Lectures,”  II., 
p.  19).  though  further  on  (p.  44),  he  inclines 
to  a later  period.  Most  writers,  including 
Bloxam  ("Principles,”  nth  ed.,  I.,  p.  39), 
have  agreed  to  this  early  ascription,  which 
seems  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  at  the 
Congress  of  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation at  Dover  in  1883  {Journal,  Vol.  XL., 
p.  235).  On  that  occasion,  however,  Mr.  J.T. 


Ruskin,  in  our  opinion  the  citing  of  his  Irvine  expressed  the  opinion,  derived  lrom 
views  on  architecture  is  a form  of  argumentj  technical  considerations,  that  the  workman- 
entirely  passe.  A very  careful  examination ! ship  was  not  prior  to  the  tenth  century, 
of  the  44  Stones  of  Venice  ” and  some  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  very  likely  to  be 


Fig.  22. — S.  Nazario  Grande , Milan. 

tomb  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna,  of  1 
fifth  century,  is  an  example  on  a smal; 
scale  of  the  same  form.  With  these  buii 
ings  in  existence  it  is  conceivable  t! 
a Christian  architect  at  any  period  mip 
have  boldly  seized  upon  the  scheme  : 
the  purposes  of  a church  for  Congre; 
tional  use,  and  if  it  is  claimed  t 
this  was  the  case  in  the  seventh  century 
Dover  and  at  Stow,  it  is  impossible  to  d« 
the  abstract  possibility  of  such  an  achiei 
ment.  That  it  is  in  the  highest  deg: 
improbable  the  following  considerations  v 
show.  The  history  of  Mediaeval  arc 
tecture  is  quite  silent  as  to  any  use  of  t 
form  in  other  lands  in  the  centuries  from  5 
sixth  to  the  ninth.  We  know  of  no  examp 
subsequent  to  the  Early  Christian  ept 
until  after  the  time  of  Charles  the  Grh 
when  the  Romanesque  period  may  be  s 
to  have  opened.  Is  is  true  that  the  descHj; 
tion  in  modum  crucis  is  applied  more  tl  3 
once  to  early  churches  among  the  Frarl 
but  these  appear  to  have  been  T-fo™; 
buildings  in  the  shape  of  the  crux  cotnmu | 
a cross  without  a head,  as  in  the  origi 
Church  of  St.  Denis,  erected  by  Dagot^ 
about  628  a.d.  (fig.  23).  The  crux  immu ,, 
or  complete  Latin  cross,  shows  itself  for  :il 
first  time  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  sche, 
of  the  church  on  the  plan  of  St.  Gall,  datj 
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)out  820  (fig.  24).  The  cruciform  plan  is 

lere  not  complete,  but,  as  it  were,  ii 
trocess  of  formation  ; while  it  is  more  pro- 
bunced  at  Hersfeld  (fig.  25),  the  plan 
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Fig.  23- — St.  Denys  (circa  628). 

which  seems  to  date  from  about  the 
ddle  of  the  ninth  century.  Even 
;n  the  scheme  is  confined  to  the  eastern 
rt  of  the  Carolingian  realm,  for  the  search- 
investigations  of  Dehio  and  von  Bezold 


f Fig.  24, — St.  Gall  ( circa  820  ). 

ie  Kirchliche Baukunst  des  Abendlandes  , 
i failed  to  find  any  example  in  Gaul  or 
y earlier  than  the  eleventh  century,  when 
come  upon  the  pronounced  example  of 
Cathedral  of  Pisa.  Why  it  was  that  this 


ig-  25‘ — Hersfeld  (probably  about  840). 

ne,  destined  as  it  was  to  become  prac- 
y universal  in  the  later  Mediaeval  epoch, 
Id  appear  in  early  Christian  times,  but 
2 long  intermediate  interval  should  pass 
mpletely  out  of  use,  we  cannot  tell.  To 
that  the  Saxon  churches  we  are  con- 
d with  fill  up  the  void,  is  flattering  to 
ational  vanity  ; but  on  sober  considera- 
t seems  very  improbable  that  a scheme 
■ch  startling  contrast  to  the  normal 
can  plan  should  have  been  transported 
-made  from  Milan  to  England  in  the 
t or  the  seventh  century,  while  it  left 
ce  of  its  passage  on  the  architecture  of 
lediate  countries,  such  as  Gaul,  the 
land,  or  further  Germany, 
jther  argument  of  a more  technical 
leads  in  the  same  direction.  The  Early 
uan  cruciform  monuments  are  formed 
L moc^  t*ie  Greek  Cross,  that  is  to 
hough  the  nave  may  have  additional 


length,  the  transepts  and  choir  and  nave  are 
of  the  same  width,  height,  and  general  im- 
portance. Had  the  Saxon  buildings  in 
question  been  derived  directly  from  these, 
the  same  relation  of  parts  would  appear  in 
them  also,  Whereas,  as  a fact,  in  the 
majority  of  our  cruciform  churches  these 
ratios  of  size  are  curiously  varied.  The 
relation  between’ the  size  of  the  square  of 
the  central  tower  and  the  width  of  the  arms 
of  the  cross,  which  in  the  early  Greek-Cross 
plans  is  always  one  of  equality,  varies  in 
the  Saxon  examples,  and  will  be  referred  to 
later  on.  The  transepts  at  St.  Mary's, 
Dover  Castle,  are  notably  inferior  in  height 
and  width  to  the  nave,  while  the  chancel  is 
intermediate.  At  Worth  the  same  relation 
holds,  but  at  Peterborough  the  transept  is 
much  wider  than  the  chancel.  These  two, 
however,  lacked  the  central  tower.  Repton, 
where  the  former  existence  of  a tower  is  not 
quite  certain,  gives  us  a narrow  chancel  and 
wide  nave,  with  transepts  intermediate  in 
size.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Stow  and  at 
Norton  the  four  arms  of  the  cross  were 
almost  exactly  of  the  same  dimensions,  and 
at  the  latter  place  the  marks  of  the  old  roofs 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  tower  correspond  in 
slope  and  elevation.  The  side  of  the  tower 
in  both  cases  is  a little  wider  than  the  arm 
of  the  cross  that  abuts  against  it,  while  at 
Stanton  Lacy,  though  the  present  tower  is  of 
much  later  date,  these  dimensions  seem  to 
have  been  the  same. 

These  variations  can  be  easily  understood 
on  the  supposition  that  at  the  epoch  when 
these  churches  were  built  architects  were 
feeling  their  way  towards  a consistent 
cruciform  scheme,  but  were  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  In  Germany  the 
Carolingian  cruciform  church  at  Hersfeld 
(fig.  25)  has  its  transepts  narrower  than 
the  nave,  but  a little  later,  as  at  Wurzburg, 
the  dimensions  have  become  the  same! 
Had  the  scheme  been  derived  directly  from 
the  Greek  cross  of  the  Early  Christian 
sepulchral  chapel,  such  tentative  procedure 
would  be  inexplicable.  All  the  probabilities, 
therefore,  seem  to  point  towards  a date  in 
the  10th  century,  when  we  know  that  Repton 
and  Peterborough  were  rebuilt,  or  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh,  when  the  more  matured 
Stow  was  also  reconstructed.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  earlier  structures  on  these  sites 
were  cruciform,  or  that  St.  Mary's,  Dover 
Castle,  dates  from  any  earlier  epoch.  As 
churches,  however,  of  the  tenth  century 
they  are  still  most  remarkable  edifices  and 
deserve  notice  in  any  sketch  of  European 
architecture  in  general,  as  well  as  of  that  of 
our  own  country.  To  us  they  are  specially 
interesting  as  exhibiting  a scheme  afterwards 
in  great  favour  in  the  Anglo-Norman  period, 
and  as  fixing  at  so  early  a period  the  central 
tower  as  a characteristic  feature  of  English 
architecture. 


The  question  of  church  towers  in  the 
Saxon  period  is  an  important  one,  and  these 
prominent  features  in  our  early  architecture 
cannot  be  properly  studied  except  in  relation 
to  the  general  history  of  the  tower  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  Saxon  towers 
are  very  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part 
have  a strong  family  likeness.  They  were 
probably  erected  at  about  the  same  period, 
and  this  period  must  have  been  one  in  which 
the  tower  had  already  come  to  take  its  place 
as  a normal  adjunct  to  the  Christian  church. 
The  origin  and  primary  purpose  of  the  tower 
in  Christian  architecture  are  admittedly 
obscure,  and  all  that  we  can  say  with  any 
certainty  is  that  the  two  earliest  groups  of 
towers  are  the  campanili  of  Italy  and  the 
round  towers  of  Ireland.  The  earliest  dated 
tower  is  the  round  structure  attached  to  the 
basilica  of  Sant  Apollinare  in  Classe  at 
Ravenna,  erected  in  the  years  following 
a.d.  540.  Italian  church  towers  are,  how- 
ever, generally  square  in  plan,  and  date 
from  about  the  seventh  century  onwards. 
The  Irish  seem  to  belong  to  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  when  they  were  erected  as 
places  of  refuge  and  defence  in  the  times  of 
Danish  inroad.  The  theory  that  the  Saxon 


towers  of  England  also  belong  to  the  Danish 
period,  and  were  erected  for  the  same 
I purpose  as  the  Irish,  is  contradicted  by  the 
fact  that  they  present  no  sign  of  arrange- 
ments  for  the  safety  of  inmates  or  for  the 
I warding  off  of  a foe.  One  of  the  tall 
eleventh-century  square  towers  in  Normandy, 
that  of  Ver,  has.  like  the  Irish  towers,  its 
door  at  a considerable  height  above  the 
ground,  but  all  the  Saxon  towers  open  on 
the  ground  level,  either  into  the  church  or 
on  the  exterior. 

Except  for  furnishing  this  suggestion  of 
an  origin  the  Irish  towers  are  of  little  use 
for  the  study  of  those  in  our  own  country, 
because,  like  the  Italian,  they  are  inde- 
pendent structures  not  in  architectural  con- 
nexion with  the  churches.  In  Saxon  work 
we  have  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  tower 
to  the  main  fabric,  and  this  takes  three 
forms.  In  some  of  the  larger  structures  two 
towers  flanked  the  entrance  fagade ; in  the  case 
of  cruciform  churches  a tower  often  occupied 
the  central  position  over  the  intersection  of 
nave  and  transepts;  in  simpler  buildings  a 
single  tower  was  placed  against  the  western 
wall  of  the  nave.  Sometimes,  as  at  Ramsey 
in  the  tenth  century,  there  was  an  entrance 
tower,  and  one  also  over  the  crossing.  By- 
the  use  of  some  ingenuity  in  conjecture  all 
these  uses  of  the  tower  may  be  derived  from 
the  central  structures  of  early  Christian 
times,  and  the  lollowing  theory  possesses 
a certain  consistency  and  even  elegance, 
though,  like  other  theories  of  the  kind,  it 
must  be  accepted  with  reserve.  This  theory 
derives  the  central  tower  from  the  cupola  or 
pavilion  surmounting  the  inner  space  of 
circular  or  polygonal  buiidings  like  San 
Vitale  at  Ravenna ; the  twin  towers  en 
facade  from  the  stair-turrets  flanking  the 
entrance  fore -building  at  San  Vitale  and 
the  Minster  at  Aachen ; the  single  western 
tower  from  this  fore-building  or  porch 
itself.  The  use  of  a cupola  or  pavilion 
to  distinguish  some  special  part  of  a 
church  (not  necessarily  the  crossing) 
occurs  very  early,  as  for  example  in  the 
basilica  erected  by  Perpetuus  over  the  tomb 
of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  about  470  a.d.  It  is 
a familiar  feature  in  the  cruciform  churches 
of  the  Romanesque  Period  in  Lombardy  and 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  later  Mediaeval  Epoch- 
it  develops  in  Germany  into  a regular 
tower,  as  at  Bonn.  What  was  the  history  of 
our  own  central  towers  we  cannot  tell,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  assumed  their 
form  in  independence  of  the  regular  square 
towers,  or  whether  the  latter  were  first 
matured  and  the  crossing-pavilion  moulded 
in  accordance  with  them.  A feature  in  these 
towers,  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Hodges, 
seems  to  make  for  the  latter  alternative! 

He  has  pointed  out  ( The  Reliquary , Jan.’ 
1894,  p.  9)  that  at  Norton  and  Stow,  the 
external  width  of  the  limbs  of  the  cross  is 
not  so  great  as  that  of  the  central  tower,  so 
that  the  corners  of  the  tower  are  seen  to  rise 
from  the  ground  and  continue  in  an  unbroken 
line  from  base  to  summit,  the  nave,  transepts 
and  choir  abutting  on  but  not  wholly  masking 
the  sides  of  the  tower;  this  arrangement 
gives  a sort  of  independence  to  the  tower, 
which  suggests  that  it  was  in  itself  a well- 
understood  architectural  feature  before  it 
was  employed  in  this  particular  connexion. 

Had  the  tower  simply  grown  out  of  the 
cruciform  scheme,  the  junction  with  each 
other  of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross  would 
have  been  the  point  accentuated,  and  the 
tower  would  have  been  used  like  the 
Lombard  cupola  to  cover  the  space  already 
marked  by  their  meeting. 

It  is  not  a little  surprising  at  first  sight  to 
find  that  characteristic  Romanesque  feature, 
the  twin  towers  flanking  an  entrance  facade, ’ 
already  in  existence  in  the  early  Christian 
epoch.  Yet  this  is  what  we  find  at  San 
Vitale  in  the  6th  century,  and,  copied  from 
them,  in  Charles  the  Great's  Minster  at 
Aachen  of  796  ad.  The  flanking  towers 
here,  it  is  true,  are  only  stair-turrets,  but  they 
needed  only  to  be  made  more  imposing,  and 
used  in  their  upper  stories  for  the  hanging  of 
bells,  to  form  the  familiar  Cluniac  fagade. 
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On  the  other  hand,  they  might  shrink  instead 
of  increasing,  and  become  incorporated  in 
the  fore-building  or  porch,  to  the  upper  story 
of  which  they  were  intended  to  g ve  access. 
In  this  way  might  be  produced  those 
imposing  western  adjuncts,  inclosing  within 
their  walls  the  needful  stairways,  which  form 
such  pronounced  features  in  many  West- 
phalian and  Saxon  churches  of  early  date, 
such  as  Paderborn. 

According  to  the  theory  we  are  dealing 
with,  the  single  square  western  tower  was 
arrived  at  by  a gradual  shrinkage  in  plan, 
and  elevation  in  height,  of  this  many-storied 
iporch.  According  to  Dehio  and  von  Bezold 
the  single  western  tower  is  the  latest  form 
in  which  this  feature  shows  itself  in  Mediaeval 
architecture,  but  these  well-equipped  and 
•conscientious  investigators,  like  continental 
writers  generally,  know  very  little  about  the 
early  buildings  of  our  country,  and  a study 
of  Saxon  towers  might  lead  them  to  re- 
consider some  passages  in  their  great 
•work  on  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
the  West  In  Britain  there  are  no  in- 
dications of  huge  western  adjuncts  which 
might  crystallise  into  towers,  but  there 
-are,  on  the  other  hand,  western  porches 
-of  moderate  elevation,  which  the  examples  at 
St  Pancras,  Canterbury,  and  Monkwear- 
mouth  show  to  be  among  the  features  be- 
longing to  our  very  earliest  churches.  What 
was  the  primary  purpose  of  these  porches 
we  do  not  know,  but  they  were  certainly  in- 

• cideataily  used  for  purposes  of  sepulture. 
On  the  walls  of  such  porches,  as  at  Monk- 
wear  mouth  and  also  at  Corbridge,  in  North- 
umberland (C.  C.  Hodges  in  The  Reliquary , 
January,  1893,  p.  12),  towers  were  at  a later 
period  erected,  and  the  position  of  the  tower 
at  the  entrance  end  of  the  church  may  there- 
fore be  due  to  the  pre-existence  of  western 
(porches,  though  these  did  not  themselves 
actually  turn  into  towers,  as  the  theory 
demands. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  foregoing 
discussion,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that, 
so  far  as  ground-plans  are  concerned  (1) 
those  plans  which,  to  all  appearance,  are 
non-Roman,  like  those  with  the  narrow  naves 
and  square-ended  chancels,  and  (2)  those 
which  like  the  Basilican  plans,  correspond 
with  Early  Christian  work  elsewhere,  are 
likely  to  be  the  oldest ; while  forms  which, 
like  the  cruciform  plan,  are  rather  Mediseval 
than  Roman,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
towers,  do  not  occur  at  all  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  Christian  architecture,  are  almost 
necessarily  of  later  date.  Arguments  as  to 
date  founded  on  details  and  technique  will 
be  considered  in  subsequent  papers,  but 
so  far  as  the  criteria  hitherto  set  forth 
■can  be  made  to  apply,  we  may  find  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Silchester  and  St. 
Pancras  are  Romano-British,  or  that  Brix- 
■worth  and  Reculver  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Monkwearmouth,  Escomb,  and  other 

• churches  of  similar  type  on  the  other,  may 
belong  to  the  seventh  or  early  part  of  the 
•eighth  cectury.  As  was  pointed  out  some 
time  ago  by  a distinguished  authority  on 
our  early  architecture,  the  late  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock,  in  the  Antiquary  for  March,  1881, 
Saxon  churches  are  not  necessarily  all  of  one 
period,  and  we  must  expect  to  find,  beside 
those  of  more  ancient  date,  examples  com- 
paratively modern.  Among  these  are  the 
cruciform  churches,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  important  landmarks  in  that  development 
•of  Romanesque  architecture  which  begins 
with  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great.  The 
towers  are  clearly  not  original  elements  in 
Saxon  architecture,  but  it  would  be  rash  to 
■fix  a date  earlier  than  which  no  tower 
•can  have  been  built.  Most  of  the  existing 
examples  are  generally,  and  no  doubt 
rightly,  referred  to  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  but  we  know  that  Ramsey 
Abbey  Church  had  a central  and  a western 
tower  in  the  last  half  of  the  tenth. 


NOTES. 

T the  Hellenic  Society  on  Monday 
Miss  Harrison  read  a short  paper, 
illustrated  by  p'ans  handed  round 
to  the  audience,  on  the  subject  of 


Dr.  Dorpfeld's  discoveries  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  his 
theory  as  to  the  real  position  of  the  fountain 
of  Kallirrhoe,  subsequently  called  the  Ennea- 
krounos.  The  nature  of  these  discoveries, 
and  the  new  theory  as  to  the  site  of  Kallirr- 
hoe, have  been  already  fully  laid  before  our 
readers.*  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  tendency  was  rather  against  the  accept- 
ance of  Dr.  Dorpfeld  s new  topography.  Mr. 
Ernest  Gardner,  in  the  course  of  an  interest- 
ing speech,  pointed  out  that  the  “ bridal 
bath,”  for  which  the  sacred  water  of 
Kallirrhoe  was  in  request,  was  a ceremony 
analogous  to  that  performed  by  the  bride- 
grooms who  cut  their  hair  and  threw  it  on 
the  Ilyssus  stream  ; that  the  Ilyssus  on  this 
account  received  the  epithet  ynp6aro\o^,  as 
signifying  its  connexion  with  marriage-rites, 
and  therefore  that  the  sacred  fountain 
of  Kallirrhoe  would  naturally  be  near 
the  river ; and  he  observed  that  the 
question  was  not  so  much  whether  we 
could  make  the  description  in  Thucydides 
suit  Dr.  Dorpfeld's  site,  as  whether  any- 
one reading  the  passage  in  Thucydides 
without  any  commentary  would  naturally 
attach  the  meaning  to  it  which  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
wished  to  give  it.  The  undoubted  fact  that 
Kallirrhoe  was  near  the  temple  of  Dionysos 
Lenaios,  called  the  Temple  " in  the  marshes,” 
raised  another  question  in  topography,  most 
of  the  speakers  urging  (not  unnaturally)  that 
"the  marshes  ” would  have  been  more  likely 
to  exist  on  the  lower  level  near  the  river 
than  in  the  hollow  near  the  Acropolis  where 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  places  the  site.  Mr.  Myers, 
however,  who  treated  the  subject  from  a 
geological  point  of  view,  thought  the  lower 
ground  had  been  so  much  altered  and 
coveied  by  debris  that  a further  examination 
of  it  would  be  required  to  settle  this, 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  Dr. 

Dorpfeld's  site  had  certainly  been  a very 
damp  hollow,  if  not  exactly  "a  marsh.” 
The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the 
phrase  in  Thucydides,  irpoQ  rovro  to  gepo<;(see 
conclusion  of  the  first  article  in  our  issue 
of  September  7),  could  not  bear  the  inter- 
pretation put  on  it  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  and  that 
the  ancient  extension  of  the  city  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  reading,  southward  and 
not  westward  of  the  Acropolis.  Miss 
Harrison  replied  on  some  of  the  points  raised. 
Although  the  discussion  was  in  the  main 
hostile  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  topography,  about 
which  we  feel  very  doubtful,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  has  scored  two  points : 

‘Dionysos  Lenaios”  was  Dionysos  "of  the 
wine-press  ” (Xqvog),  and  he  has  found  a 
wine  pressf;  there  was  an  inscribed  stele 
erected  in  the  precinct  of  the  temple,  and  he 
has  found  an  altar-stone  with  the  mortise  in 
which  a flat  stele  was  evidently  set.  It  will 
be  at  all  events  interesting  to  see  what 
further  evidence  turns  up,  on  the  continua- 
tion of  Dr.  Dorpfeld's  excavations. 


A "MUSEUM”  SUNDAY,  that  is 

Sunday  on  which  a number  of  privat: 
galleries  and  collections  are  thrown  open  t 
the  public,  is  a reasonable  way  of  emi 
phasising  the  desirability  of  the  Sunda;, 
opening  of  museums.  But  it  is  doubtful  il 
the  carrying  of  the  movement  into  th: 
churches  is  desirable.  It  is  apt  to  offend  i 
certain  number  of  persons,  and  it  does  nex 
to  nothing  to  advance  the  cause  which  it  i 
desired  to  advocate.  The  opening  o 
Sundays  of  public  collections  must  necest 
sarily  be  obtained  by  producing  a change  i 
the  entire  public  feeling,  but  sermons  frort 
some  few  pulpits  once  a year  will  adi 
nothing  to  the  necessary  momentum.  Th' 
movement  is  progressing,  it  has  becomi 
more  evident  to  many  who  formerly  opposes 
it  that  the  opening  of  museums  and  picturt 
galleries  on  Sundays  affords  better  means  c 
passing  a harmless  afternoon  than  do  ope 
public-houses,  and  that  the  pernicious  inflit 
ence  of  the  latter  must  be  combatted  by  sow 
active  means  such  as  the  opportunity  f< 
seeing  works  of  art. 


The  Students'  Column.— Owing  to  pressure 
of  other  matter,  we  are  compelled  to  hold  over  oui 
casual  “ Student's  Column"  article  until  next  week 
when  two  instalments  will  be  given 


ANEW  formula  for  determining  the  flol 
in  sewers  and  water-mains  has  bee 
devised  by  Messrs.  W.  S Crimp,  M.Inst.C.I 
and  C.  E.  Bruges,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  and  will  I 
found  fully  explained  in  the  last  volume  3 
the  "Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Ci’] 
Engineers.”  The  fundamental  former 
relating  to  the  flow  of  liquids  in  channels  i 
that  of  Chezy,  in  which  v — c Jrs,  whei 
v = the  mean  velocity  in  feet  per  secori 
r = the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  s = t 
surface  inclination,  and  c = a co-efficiei- 
The  new  formula  is  v = 124  3 N//-  hJs)  a 
it  will  be  noticed  that  only  one  co-efficie; 
for  all  sizes  of  channels,  if  of  good  brie! 
work  or  cast-iron,  is  employed.  This  forma 
was  tested  by  remarking  the  flow  in  a bri 
channel  of  one  of  the  London  sewers,  sj 
which  the  conditions  admitted  of  carer 
observations  being  made,  and  it  was  sho’c 
to  give  very  trustworthy  results,  erring,  ifi 
all,  on  the  side  of  safety.  Since  it  posses?' 
the  advantage  of  needing  but  one  co-efficid 
for  all  sizes  of  channel,  it  is  preferable  a 
everyday  use  to  expressions  of  a mo; 
complex  character. 


S we  have  called  attention  more  than 


A ; 

A once  to  the  delay  in  making  any  use 
of  the  waste  space  on  the  site  of  the  old 
" Her  Majesty's  Opera,”  and  the  public  injury 
done  by  leaving  the  site  in  this  state,  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that,  after  a great  deal  of  nego- 
tiation, the  site  has  been  definitely  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a grand  opera 
house,  restaurant,  shops,  and  club 
chambers.  Plans  approved  by  the  pro- 
moters of  this  scheme  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Walter  Emden,  and  the  building 
operations  will  shortly  be  commenced.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  may  be  not 
only  a well-planned  theatre  and  convenient 
chambers,  but  that  the  exterior  of  the 
building  may  be  architecturally  worthy  of 
such  a fine  and  prominent  site. 


MR.  MERRILL,  in  a paper  read  befej 
the  Fire  Underwriters’  Associatkj 


* See  Builder  of  August  31  and  September  7 of  this 
t See  plan  on  page  164,  ante. 


Chicago,  has  given  some  interests 
statistics  about  the  fires  in  the  United  Sta:i 
which  were  caused  by  the  use  of  electrici 
From  the  records  of  nearly  one  thousas 
such  fires,  it  seems  that  they  cost  the  11 
insurance  offices  nearly  5,000,000  d«i 
annually.  Only  fires  which  were  cleaj 
of  electrical  origin  are  considered,  and  henj 
few  large  fires  are  included  in  these  record 
as  large  fires  generally  destroy  all  evidei'j 
of  their  origin.  The  most  frequent  causej 
this  kind  of  fire  are  the  trolley  wires  usi 
for  electric  traction.  These  wires,  wbl 
carry  current  at  a high  pressure,  2 
from  the  nature  of  the  trolley  syst6 
uninsulated,  hence  any  telegraph 
telephone  wire  coming  in  contact  w, 
them  may  cause  tremendous  dama: 
For  instance,  one  of  the  fires  was  caused:! 
the  trolley-pole  raising  the  trolley-wire  tl 
high,  so  that  it  came  into  contact  with  a t* 
phone  wire,  the  consequence  being  1 
immediate  destruction  of  the  telephcl 
switchboard,  and  over  half  the  telephoi1 
connected  with  the  exchange.  Many  otkj 
"burn-outs”  happened  during  snow-storm 
when  the  telegraph-wires  were  broken  ii 
weighed  down,  so  that  they  touched  ll 
trolley- wire.  In  one  town  alone,  during 
snow-storm  which  lasted  for  only  a t 
hours,  ten  horses  were  killed  and  hundrci 
of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  fire-alarm  i: 
struments  were  destroyed.  For  thu 
reasons,  Mr.  Merrill  strongly  urged  ev« 
underwriter  never  to  miss  an  opportunity 
opposing  overhead  electrical  work,  andi 
pointingout  the  advantagesof  havingthewi 
underground.  He  stated  that  in  most  tovt1 
it  was  easy  to  start  an  opposition  to  ov 
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work,  and  that  it  was  for  the  ultimate 
of  all  parties  concerned.  In  country 
cts,  where  the  expense  would  be  pro- 
ve, stringent  precautions  must  be  en- 
i,  guard  - wires  being  affixed  to  the 
y in  all  cases,  and  protective  devices 
led.  Next  in  point  of  danger  to  the 
y-wire  came  defective  fittings,  especially 
hes,  cut-outs,  ceiling-roses,  &c.,  with 
en  bases  ; happily  these  are  now  very 
n this  country.  Sparks  from  arc-lamps 
wres  coming  into  contact  with  gas  or 
-pipes  have  also  caused  fires.  One 
due  to  the  heat  of  an  incandescent 
is  worth  mentioning.  A visitor  at  a 
failed  to  understand  how  the  electric 
in  his  bedroom  was  turned  out.  After 
; various  expedients,  as  a last  resort 
•apped  a towel  round  it.  During  the 
the  towel  smouldered  and  caught  fire, 
sitor  having  a narrow  escape,  for  when 
2d  by  the  firemen  he  was  in  an  un- 
ious  condition. 


[E  second  of  the  course  of  lectures  on 
building  and  sanitary  construction 
being  given  at  the  Carpenters’  Hall, 
on  Wall,  was  delivered  on  Wednesday 
ofessor  H.  Robinson,  M.Inst.C.E.  The 
ct  of  the  lecture  was  “ Sanitary 
irements,”  but  the  Professor  dealt  only 
.he  removal  of  foul  matter  from  a house 
ie  water-carriage  system,  and  in  the 
2 of  a very  instructive  and  able  address 
ferred  to  that  much-debated  question 
: proper  flush  for  a water-closet.  The 
er  mentioned  that  the  effect  of  a flush 
ids  very  largely  upon  the  construction 
closet,  and  that  in  some  cases  a two- 
1 flush  was  sufficient ; but  he  added 
ie  preferred  a three  gallon  for  all  forms 
osets.  He  also  stated  that  at  the 
nt  time  an  inquiry  is  being  held  by  the 
Government  Board  on  the  subject, 
ixperiments  carried  'out  by  the  Sanitary 
Lite  some  time  ago  were,  in  some 
very  startling  and  appeared  to  be 
tsive,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  that 
recommended  that  a minimum  of  three 
is  should  be  fixed,  with  a maximum  of 
lions.  It  is  not  only  the  cleansing  of 
oset  basin  and  trap  that  is  to  be  looked 
ut  also  the  cleansing  of  the  house 
and  the  proper  carriage  of  water  to  the 
■ ; and  in  view  of  the  report  of  the 
iry  Institute  and  of  expert  opinion 
ally  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  result 
e present  inquiry  does  not  effect  an 
tion  in  the  law  on  the  subject. 


E exhibition  at  Messrs.  Tooth  & Sons’ 
galleries  in  the  Haymarket  is  worth  a 
if  it  were  only  to  see  again  Mr. 
irdson’s  fine  picture,  “An  Enigma,” 
; some  of  our  readers  may  remember  at 
oyal  Academy  three  or  four  years  ago. 
alour,  composition,  finish  of  detail,  and 
die  suggestiveness,  it  is  one  of  the 
of  the  painter’s  works,  and  is  like  a 
stte  compressed  into  a single  scene. 
ier  picture  of  special  interest  is  an 
itly  rather  early  work  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
vis,  “ On  the  French  Coast  ” (43),  in  a 
-nt  style  from  his  present  work,  and  with 
ntity  of  beautifully  painted  foreground 
. Among  other  works  of  interest  are 
ilda’s  11  Invading  the  Sanctuary,”  a tiger 
ing  into  a Hindu  temple,  Sir  F. 
ton’s  “ Sybil,”  Miss  Clara  Montalba’s 
picture  of  St.  Mark’s,  exhibited  some 
ago  at  the  Academy,  M.  Bouguereau’s 
Bather,”  a fine  half-length  figure-study 
s usual  finished  academic  style,  Mr. 
ion’s  “A  Highland  Sheepfold”  &c.  In 
nail  room  a collection  of  architectural 
ngs,  chiefly  of  Venice,  by  M.  F.  del 
10,  though  very  hard  in  effect,  are  re- 
able  for  their  brilliant  realism,  and 
d be  of  interest  to  architects. 


BERLIN  architect,  Herr  Schwachter, 
has  perpetrated  a most  extraordinary 
unheard-of  freak  of  vulgarity  in  con- 
>n  with  a new  building  of  which  he  is 
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architect,  the  Emperor  William  Memorial 
Church,  which  was  opened  in  September. 
On  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  interior  the 
following  sentence  was,  under  the  architect’s 
orders,  chiselled  on  the  stone  — “ What 
camels  we  have  in  the  City  Fathers  of  our 
capital:  2,  5,  1895:  not  even  15,000/.;  how 
mean.”  The  words  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
Municipality  had  been  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  building  of  the  towers,  and  had 
politely  declined  to  apply  the  ratepayers’ 
money  for  that  purpose.  On  finding  that 
the  local  authorities  and  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  Press  were  very  indignant  at 
this  most  indecorous  proceeding,  the  archi- 
tect averred  that  it  was  “a  joke.”  After 
much  delay  the  words  were  obliterated 
under  his  supervision,  but  not  till  after  the 
inauguration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Berlin  Architectural  Society  will  do  some- 
thing to  mark  its  opinion  of  the  perpetrator 
of  such  a piece  of  vulgar  insolence  ; but  the 
author  of  it  is  an  architect  holding  an 
important  official  position,  and  as  such  is 
protected  by  the  cegis  of  Prussian  officialdom. 
As  a piece  of  bad  taste,  the  action  seems 
almost  unique  in  the  history  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS  : 
president’s  address. 

Tiie  opening  meeting  of  this  Institute  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  Monday  last,  at  9, 
Conduit-street,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  F.R.S.  (Pre- 
sident), in  the  chair. 

The  President,  who  was  received  with  applause, 
delivered  the  following  address  : — 

Since  the  delivery  of  my  first  Address  from 
this  Chair,  just  a year  ago,  we  have  recorded  the 
loss  by  death  of  no  fewer  than  seventeen  Fellows, 
all  men  who  have  made  some  mark  in  the  pro- 
fession, while  a few  were  highly  distinguished — ; 
personal  friends  of  long  standing  to  many  here 
and  to  myself.  Ewan  Christian,  a predecessor  of 
mine  in  the  Chair  of  the  Institute,  had  been  a ; 
member  fifty-five  years,  ten  of  which  he  passed  . 
as  Associate.  My  friend  St.  Aubyn,  who  spent  | 
the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Marazion,  in  sight  of , 
the  famous  St.  Michael’s  Mount  with  which  his  ■ 
family  name  was  connected,  was  elected  an  I 
Associate  three  years  earlier,  in  1837  ; and  Henry 
Clutlon,  whom  we  have  known  as  the  Clutton  of 
Hartswood,  became  an  Associate  in  1S38.  These 
three  men,  who  have  now  joined  the  majority, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  identified  with  the 
Institute  during  the  whole  course  of  its  corporate 
existence  ; and,  certainly,  we  could  wish  for  no 
worthier  representatives  than  they  showed  them- 
selves during  that  relatively  long  period.  There 
is  one  other  name  I would  mention,  that  of 
Paley,  whose  residence  at  Lancaster  prevented 
his  many  friends  in  London  from  meeting  him  as 
often  as  they  desired.  We  have  also  lost  two  of 
our  Examiners,  Ernest  Turner  and  Harry  Drink - 
water,  both  of  whom  devoted  themselves  to  the 
work — by  no  means  light  or  easy — which  devolves 
upon  those  members  of  the  Board  who  set  the 
papers  and  conduct  the  Examinations  qualifying 
for  candidature  as  Associate. 

We  have  also  to  deplore  the  decease  of  seven 
Associates,  one  of  whom,  Gordon  M.  Hills, 
elected  in  1858,  was  an  archaeologist  of  repute  ; 
while  to  another,  Herbert  Gnbble,  is  due  that 
important  work  of  architecture,  the  Oratory  at 
Brompton.  From  among  the  Hon.  Associates, 
Alfred  White,  who  had  been  a member  from  the 
foundation  of  the  class,  and  who  will  be  remem- 
bered as  having  at  an  earlier  period  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, is  gone. 

Dr.  Reichensperger,  of  Cologne,  who  had  been 
thirty-one  years  a Corresponding  Member,  and 
Richard  Morris  Hunt,  of  New  York,  who  was 
the  first  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  receive 
the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  are  both  lost  to  us  ; and 
to  lose  men  of  the  kind  is  a far  greater  loss  than 
many  of  ; us,  in  the  hurry  of  life,  are  perhaps 
aware,  for,  among  our  half-hundred  of  Corre- 
spondents, none  were  more  friendly  to  this 
country  and  to  British  Architects  than  they  were. 
Reichensperger,  from  his  place  in  the  German 
Parliament,  invariably  held  up  to  notice  and 
praised  our  free  English  custom  and  methods  in 
architecture  and  the  arts  : he  was  an  enthusiastic 
Goth,  if  I may  be  permitted  the  expression, 
and  was  one  of  the  Jury  in  the  great  international 


competition  for  Lille  Cathedral,  high  place  in 
which  was  awarded  to  Englishmen.  Hunt’s 
speech  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Queen’s  gift, 
made  in  this  room  little  more  than  two  years  ago, 
is  still  fresh  in  our  memory  ; and  I may  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  that  in  the  choice  the 
Institute  then  made  of  Hunt  as  the  representative 
architect  of  the  United  States,  we  chose  the  very 
man  whom  his  architect  fellow  citizens  would 
have  chosen  had  they  been  asked,  and  whom 
they  delighted  to  honour  and  see  honoured. 

1 I hope  that  the  time  spent  over  the  mournful 
prologue  with  which  I have  been  compelled  to 
open  my  remarks  will  not  be  considered  ex- 
cessive, for  I have  much  to  say,  which  may  be 
divided  under  two  main  heads  : (1)  The  treat- 
ment of  architects  by  the  public,  and,  (2)  The 
relations  and  services  of  the  Institute  to  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public.  Before,  however,  pro- 
ceeding with  these  principal  points  of  my  address, 

I wish  to  be  allowed  to  glance  briefly  at  some  of 
the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  which  con- 
cern ourselves  and  our  work. 

With  the  current  year  there  came  into  force  a 
new  Building  Act  for  London,  and  a Tribunal  of 
Appeal  to  which  contested  questions  under  the 
Act  are  submitted  ; and  I venture  to  see  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Tribunal  the  germ  of  powers 
very  much  higher  and  more  extended  than  those 
yet  accorded  to  the  new  Council  of  Three. 
One  of  my  predecessors  in  this  Chair,  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  said  in  18S9,  just  six  years  ago,  that 
“A  special  Tribunal  for  the  consideration  and 
settlement  of  building  cases  ” was  required  ; and 
if  we  have  not  obtained  quite  all  that  he  then 
wanted,  we  have  at  least  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  current  year  also  witnessed  at  its  commence- 
ment an  important  development  in  our  Examina- 
tion system.  From  January  1,  1S95,  every  fresh 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  class  of  Associates 
has  to  ascend  three  stages  of  progression  before 
he  can  pass  as  qualified  for  candidature.  He  has 
first  to  be  admitted  a probationer,  then  a 
student,  then  a candidate  ; and  this  requires  a 
minimum  period  of  five  years  to  accomplish. 
True,  there  are  special  facilities  for  architects  in 
practice  and  chief  assistants  to  enter  for  the 
single  final  examination,  but,  for  all  youths 
entering  the  profession,  the  three  grades  must  be 
successfully  attained  before  an  applicant  can 
submit  himself  for  election  as  Associate.  The 
current  year  has  also  witnessed  a revival  of  the 
Architects’  Registration  Bill,  which  was  read  a 
first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  has 
recently  passed  away.  Its  attempted  passage 
through  Parliament  was  opposed  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  labour  and  of  money  which  the 
Institute  is  ill  prepared  to  meet,  and  we  were 
ably  assisted  in  our  opposition  by  the  Architec- 
tural Association  and  the  Art-Workers’  Guild  ; 
but  none  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Art  in  the 
United  Kingdom  spent  a farthing  in  defence  of 
their  architect-members  menaced  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill. 

Early  in  January  we  were  enabled,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  French  Government  and  the 
kindness  of  the  Institut  de  France — the  attain- 
ment of  whose  centenary  this  year  is  an  event  of 
high  importance,  not  only  to  Europe,  but  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  one  which  evokes  our 
heartiest  congratulation — to  exhibit  a remarkable 
series  of  drawings  of  the  Pantheon,  the  work  of 
Monsieur  Chedanne,  Grand  Prix  de  Rome. 
Later  in  the  year  it  was  our  good  fortune  to 
welcome  a large  number  of  architecls  and 
engineers  from  Cologne  and  the  Lower  Rhine, 
who  paid  a week’s  visit  to  London.  Both  these 
events  possess  a value  to  us,  as  professional  men, 
distinct  from  the  purposes  they  may  be  said  to 
serve,  for  they  iniatiate  association  and  establish 
ties  between  the  architects  of  different  countries, 
few,  if  any,  of  whom  should  be  better  acquainted 
with  each  other  or  respect  each  other  more  than 
those  of  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

Some  effort  also  has  been  made  during  the  last 
few  months  tc  arrange  a scheme  for  the  utilisation 
of  our  loan  collection  of  educational  books  by 
members  resident  at  a distance  from  London  and 
by  the  allied  societies.  A catalogue  of  this 
collection  has  been  published  in  the  “ Kalendar  ” 
issued  to  members  last  week,  with  the  object 
partly  of  showing  them  how  the  collection  is  com- 
posed, and  partly  of  inducing  them  to  offer 
suggestions  for  its  improvement,  or  even  to  con- 
tribute additional  copies  of  works  in  constant 
demand  by  probationers  and  students.  A Report 
on  the  subject  will  be  submitted,  I believe,  in 
due  course  ; and  meanwhile  I content  myself 
with  urging  you  to  look  carefully  at  the  catalogue 
to  which  I refer,  and  to  give  the  matter  your 
serious  consideration. 
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Architects  and  the  Public : Restricted  Employment 
of  the  Architect. 

The  more  usual  course  on  these  occasions  is  for 
the  President  to  address  his  brother  architects, 
looking  chiefly  at  their  position  with  reference  to 
their  employers,  the  public — by  this  word 
meaning  either  private  employers,  public  bodies, 
or  associated  committees.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  disadvantageous  for  once  in  a way  to  look  at 
the  matter  from  a somewhat  different  point  of 
view,  and  to  consider  what  architects  have  a right 
to  expect  from  the  public,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  public  competitions,  which  are  often  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  to  which  I shall  refer  some 
length  further  on. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  abroad,  and 
one  which  is  very  unfavourable  to  our  profession, 
that  the  services  of  an  architect  are  not  required 
unless  a building  is  to  be  of  an  ornamental 
character,  and  that  when  an  architect  is  called  in 
t must  necessarily  be  more  costly  than  in  those 
cases  where  he  can  be  dispensed  with.  We  all 
know  that  that  is  a great  mistake  ; but  it  would 
be  mutually  advantageous  to  the  public  and  our- 
selves if  it  were  realised  that  the  well-ordered  plan 
elaborated  by  a skilful  architect  must  necessarily 
be  economical  in  many  ways,  and  if  some  initial 
expense  has  to  be  incurred  by  his  insisting  on 
sufficient  solidity  and  good  material,  it  is  very 
soon  recouped,  and  over  and  over  again  saved  in 
the  repair  bill.  If  the  employer  asks  for  a build- 
ing without  ornament,  the  true  architect  will  make 
no  objection  : he  will  know  how  to  produce  a 
good  and  comely,  or  even  stately,  building 
without  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  that  an  archi- 
tect can  feel  is  when  the  ultimate  cost  of  a build- 
ing is  kept  very  closely  to  the  first  estimates. 
When  this  has  not  happened  it  may  very  frequently 
be  traced  to  a want  of  proper  confidence  shown 
to  the  architect  at  the  outset.  The  employer  sup- 
poses that  it  will  promote  economy  if  he  names  at 
first  a smaller  amount  than  he  is  prepared  to 
spend.  To  this  the  architect  adapts  his  design, 
and  the  work  is  commenced  ; but  as  it  proceeds 
the  employer,  or  perhaps  his  wife,  demands  addi- 
tional size  or  other  modifications  which  can  only 
be  introduced  at  a greater  cost  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  they  could  have  been  embodied 
in  the  original  design.  Something  of  this  kind 
can  also  have  arisen  from  the  work  having  been 
commenced  in  too  great  a hurry  by  the  urgency 
of  the  employer,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the 
time  required  for  the  due  elaboration  of  the 
design.  For,  however  long  he  may  have  been 
himself  deliberating  on  the  undertaking,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  architect  has  been  consulted  the 
contract  drawings  are  expected  to  be  ready,  and 
the  work  put  in  hand,  before  the  plans  have  been 
maturely  discussed  between  the  employer  and  the 
architect.  Much  time  and  much  subsequent 
worry  might  frequently  have  been  avoided  by  a 
few  weeks’,  or  even  days’,  free  intercommunica- 
tion before  the  design  was  put  into  execution. 

We  are  all  of  us,  however,  I feel  sure,  familiar 
with  cases  where  due  consideration  has  been 
shown  by  the  employer  to  the  architect ; but  I 
have  no  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  these. 

Building  Surveyors  under  Local  Authorities. 

In  communications  between  architects  and  the 
District  Surveyors  in  London  the  latter  are  found 
almost  invariably  just  and  courteous  ; but  I am 
informed  that  in  many  provincial  centres  the  local 
Acts  and  by-laws  (which  had  not  during  their 
formation  the  advantage  which  the  London  Build- 
ing Act  had,  arising  from  the  great  pains  which 
some  of  our  members  took  in  discussions  with  the 
London  County  Council,  obtaining  thereby 
important  amendments)  are  administered  under 
surveyors  who  have  often  had  no  architectural 
training  whatever.  Architects  who  may  be 
practising  in  those  places  are  frequently  much 
harassed,  and  interfered  with  in  an  unwarrantable 
manner,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  builder  being 
ordered  to  alter  parts  of  the  work  without  any 
reference  to  the  architect.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation I have  received,  public  or  municipal 
buildings  seem  to  offer  the  most  frequent  occasions 
for  interference  with  the  legitimate  position  of 
architects. 

Our  brethren  of  the  allied  societies  may  feel 
assured  that  if  there  are  any  points  connected  with 
this  matter  on  which  they  think  the  Institute  can 
aid  them,  the  Council  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
communications  on  the  subject. 

Competitions  in  General. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  relationships  between 
architects  and  their  employers  are  apt  to  arise  in 
the  arrangements  connected  with  architectural 
competitions.  That  the  competing  architects  are 
not  unfrequently  themselves  to  blame  for  part  of 


this  has  often,  and  not  unjustly,  been  said  both 
in  this  room  and  elsewhere  ; but  much  of  it  is 
caused  by  the  promoters  of  competitions,  who 
ought  to  consider  more  than  they  are  apt  to  do 
what  is  due  to  the  profession.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
often  the  result  of  ignorance  on  their  part,  and, 
if  so,  there  is  hope  that  it  may  be  gradually  im- 
proved. It  is  already  a favourable  sign  that  in 
very  many  recent  competitions  professional  asses- 
sors have  been  appointed,  but,  but  there  has  been 
in  too  many  instances  a want  of  proper  considera- 
tion shown  to  the  assessor’s  award. 

On  the  subject  of  architectural  competitions  in 
general  my  immediate  predecessor  in  this  chair 
contributed  a paper  to  the  “Journal”  in  April, 
1891,  the  arguments  of  which  appear  to  me  very 
hard  to  meet,  showing  that  the  principle  of  these 
competitions  is  altogether  wrong,  and  beneficial 
neither  to  architects  nor  to  the  public.  This 
statement,  however,  with  respect  to  the  former, 
perfectly  true  as  it  is,  as  I hope  presently  to  show, 
may  not  be  quite  so  convincing  to  all  of  us  as  to 
the  public  : because,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
young  aspiring  architects  probably  do  think  that 
from  competitions,  whether  they  are  successful  or 
not,  they  get  an  opportunity  of  advertising  their 
powers.  But  as  regards  the  public,  it  appears  to 
me  that  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson’s  argument  in  the 
paper  referred  to  is  solid  all  round,  namely,  that 
a competition  is  not  the  way  to  get  the  best  archi- 
tectural result.  It  can  hardly  ever  happen  that 
any  set  of  conditions  and  instructions  issued  by  a 
committee  can  supply  competing  architects  with 
all  the  information  required  for  forming  a success- 
ful plan  at  all  comparable  to  the  free  intercourse 
of  an  appointed  architect  with  his  employers  at 
the  outset.  At  any  rate,  whenever  a competitor 
has  obtained  such  full  information  it  must  have 
been  by  means  not  equally  accessible  to  other 
competitors,  and  therefore  unfair  to  them  ; and 
there  is  little  probability  of  a design  based  on 
such  data  being  the  best  which  would  have  been 
possible  if  all  had  been  as  fully  instructed.  Let 
us,  however,  suppose  there  has  been  no  unfair 
running,  that  the  architect  has  been  appointed 
who  has  gained  the  award,  and  that  he  is  really 
the  most  skilful  of  the  number.  When  he  be- 
comes more  fully  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  problem  he  will  almost  certainly 
find  that  material  alterations  from  the  competi- 
tion design  ought  to  be  made,  and  probably  will 
have  to  be  made  ; in  which  case  it  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  that  he  will  be  much  biassed  by 
the  first  design,  and  he  would  have  produced  a 
much  better  building  if  he  had  been  appointed 
without  a previous  competition. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  an  architect’s 
best  work  cannot  be  brought  out  by  competition 
as  we  generally  understand  the  word.  He  must, 
so  to  speak,  be  serving  two  masters — one  that 
which  is  best  in  the  abstract,  and  the  other  that 
which  is  most  likely  to  please  the  promoters  who 
often  are  very  incompetent  persons.  It  may  be 
said  by  some  that  the  spur  of  competition  is  useful 
in  exciting  genius  ; but  a far  healthier  stimulant  is 
the  wish  that  a building  which  may  have  been 
entrusted  to  his  hands  shall  redound  to  bis  credit. 
This  is  the  true  and  only  competition  which  ought 
to  be  encouraged. 


become  so  general  that  I cannot  flatter  myse: 
can  be  arrested  ; but  it  may  be  improved.  I 
his  excellent  address  recently  given  at  IV 
Chester,  Mr.  Holden,  the  President  of  our  A1 
Society,  in  referring  to  this  very  subject,  pc 
out  the  most  effectual  means,  and  conch 
thus  “ The  question  is  a very  difficult  on 
deal  with,  especially  so  long  as  architect) 
position  can  be  found  ready  and  willing  to  e 
into  competitions  on  almost  any  terms. 
leading  architects  would  refuse  to  [compete: 
cepting  on  fair  and  proper  conditions,  there  in 
be  some  chance  of  obtaining  better  conditifl 
but  until  this  is  done  I really  cannot  see  any 
out  of  the  difficulty.” 

Instead  of  resorting  to  competition,  a far  hi 
plan  for  promoters  would  be  to  discuss  an 
themselves  and  settle  who  the  architect  sir 
be  for  any  particular  work.  Committee 
promoters  who  think  they  are  securing  foil 
subscribers  whom  they  represent  the  best  r 
by  eliciting,  as  they  seem  to  expect,  h 
inspirations  from  a number  of  different  n 
and  choosing  the  best  of  them — which  b 
means  follows  as  a matter  of  course — go  a : 
wrong  way  to  work.  Again,  if  there  bei 
occasions  when  competitions  are  more  undesi: 
than  others,  it  is  in  cases  where  adaptation) 
to  be  made  to  existing  buildings. 

I have  thought  it  right  thus  to  affirm  my  e 
agreement  with  my  predecessor  in  his  view 
the  subject  of  competitions  in  general,  ini 
hope  that  in  some,  however  few,  occasions  it 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  promoters. 

I have  to  discuss  some  points  in  connexion) 
the  system  already  become  so  fashionable,  v 
will  be  applicable  both  to  open  competition' 
to  those  that  may  be  restricted  to  a liii 
number,  looking  at  the  matter  as  much  as  po) 
from  outside  the  profession.  One  observafc 
would  first  make  to  competitors,  and  thati 
urge  them  to  take  the  advice  given  from  thisi 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  his  address  to  Studen 
1889,  namely,  that  when  unfair  or  obviously 
leading  conditions  of  competition  are  issue 
a promoter,  the  duty  owed  to  the  profession 
make  no  response.  In  short,  Answer  him  r 


Competitions  and  Competitors. 

Then  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  question  with 
respect  to  our  profession,  |my  attention  has  been 
drawn  by  a friend  to  the  case  of  a recent  com- 
petition, that,  namely,  at  West  Ham. 

“ Here,”  he  writes,  “ seventy-five  designs  were 
sent  in  for  a building  to  cost  .£40,000.  One  man 
would  get  properly  remunerated,  two  others  get 
small  inadequate  premiums,  and  the  remaining 
seventy-two  will  have  lost  all  the  time  and  money 
spent.  At  the  ordinary  professional  charge  for 
sketches  only,  viz.,  1 per  cent.,  the  amount  would 
have  been  .£400  for  each  of  the  designs,  so 
that  at  this  rate  the  cost  of  professional  labour 
has  been  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
erecting  the  building.  Surely  this  must  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  profession  as  a whole,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  competitors  might  have 
been  better  employed  and  more  profitably. 
Business  men  have  frequently  expressed  the 
utmost  astonishment  at  this  wasteful  system.” 

Another  point  which  ought  to  be  considered 
as  exercising  a very  unfavourable  effect  upon 
architects  who  engage  in  competitions  is  the 
severe  mental  strain  to  which  even  a successful 
competitor  must  be  subjected  in  compressing  his 
work  into  too  short  a space  of  time.  There  is 
nothing  in  other  liberal  professions  at  all  ana- 
logous to  our  architectural  competitions,  and 
they  certainly  do  not  raise  architects  in  public 
estimation,  particularly  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  so  often  conducted  now.  The  practice  has 


Competitions  and  their  Promoters. 

Unfair  conditions  are  not  always — indel 
should  rather  say  are  not  generally — the  ouv 
of  unfair  or  ungenerous  feeling  on  the  p 
promoters ; for  their  often  objectionable  c 
competing  architects  are  much  to  be  bk 
At  variuus  times  architects  have  competed  ' 
they  ought  to  have  declined,  and  thui 
promoters  to  think  that  they  will  get  a sufi 
response  under  almost  any  circumstances.* 
example  of  the  kind,  embodied  in  an  invi1 
to  architects,  accompanied  by  a proposed  : 
conditions,  from  which  I select  the  clauses 
bear  upon  the  subject  before  us,  has  come  s 
me,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  but  a spq 
of  a class  ; but  it  is  a class  which  I thinlcj 
yield  to  improvement  if  architects  will  butt 
a proper  stand  against  anything  of  the  kik 
refusing  to  compete.  It  will  be  observed  t 
these  the  authority  of  the  assessor  is  redud 
the  lowest  possible  degree.  This  was  a cot1 
tion  for  designs  for  enlarging  existing  built! 
and  the  conditions  were  virtually  as  follows " 

(1)  The  committee  have  appointed  Mr.  * : 
to  act  as  assessor  to  assist  them  in  their  select 

(2)  Block  plan  of  present  buildings  can  be  St 
appointment. 

(3)  Drawings  required. 

(a)  Block  plan,  with  position  of  butt 
roofs,  drainage,  -5^  in.  to  the  foot,  'll 
lb)  Plans  of  each  floor. 

(<-)  Elevations  and  sections,  J in.  to  theicl 
(el)  Plan  of  suggested  alterations,  adit! 
same  for  connexion  and  com  mui 
with  proposed  new  buildings,  i 
provements  of  sanitary  arrangement 

(4)  Each  to  be  accompanied  by  a cr 
specification  and  description  of  means  of  I 
lighting,  ventilating,  and  draining. 

(5)  Any  design  will  be  excluded  which  j 
opinion  of  the  committee  and  the  assessor  if* 
conform  to — 

(a)  If  sent  in  after  date  mentioned. 

(t>)  If  it  does  not  give  the  accommodations 
for. 

(c)  If  the  committee  and  assessor  should  li 
mine  that  the  probable  cost  of  < 
carried  out  would  exceed  the  limit 
down.  I 

(6)  The  committee  will  award  a premium  of 
[namely,  a sum  not  quite  amounting  to  id. 
pound,  reckoned  by  the  limit  of  expenditure  r 
in  the  conditions],  subject  to  rule  (5),  to  the  a1 
of  the  plans  considered  the  most  suitable ; andi 
such  premiums  being  paid  the  plans  shall  bt 
the  absolute  property  of  the  committee. 

(7)  Should  the  committee  employ  the  arc 
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iceiving  the  premium  to  carry  out  his  designs  (with 
r without  modification),  such  premium  to  merge  in 
is  commission. 

(8)  Accommodation  required  [a  long  list  of 
esiderata]. 

(9)  Committee  reserve  right  to  appoint  quantity 
irveyor. 

10)  The  limit  of  expenditure, 
ri)  After  award  plans  of  unsuccessful  com- 
etitors  to  be  returned,  carriage  paid,  but  the 
jmmittee  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or 
amage. 

No  lengthy  comment  is  needed  on  the  above, 
'he  committee  under  these  conditions,  by  a 
tajority  of  one,  might,  in  consideration  of  the 
renrium  offered  in  Clause  6,  impound  the  plans 
nd  put  them  in  the  hands  of  a clerk  of  works  to 
cecute  ! 

In  commenting  in  the  Builder  of  the  17th  ult. 
n a recent  competition,  the  Editor  calls  attention 
> the  absurdity  of  a somewhat  favourite  condition 
sued  by  promoters — viz.,  that  the  designs  are  to 
2 accompanied  by  a tender  from  a responsible 
.lilder.  How  could  a bon&fule  tender  be  given 
nless  the  quantities  were  taken  out  ! And  we  all 
now  what  a long  operation  that  is — absolutely 
iconsistent  with  the  circumstances  of  a com- 
stition.  Ar.d  then  follows  a condition  which 
aght  to  have  warned  any  reasonable-minded 
-chitect  off  the  field — viz.,  that  the  committee 
:serve  the  right  to  retain  and  carry  out  at  their 
<vn  pleasure  all  or  any  parts  of  the  premiated 
ssigns  without  any  reference  to  the  architect. 
Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of 
ly  bird,  said  the  wisest  of  men — but  he  evidently 
id  not  reckoned  for  an  architectural  competition. 
I am  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  bring  before 
)u  another  case,  of  which  the  preliminary  pro- 
Dsals  have  lately  been  issued,  and  from  which  I 
ctract  some  clauses  forming  an  agreeable  contrast 
ith  the  last : — 

(1.)  The  President  of  the  R.I.B.A.  to  nominate  an 
isessor. 

(2.)  The  assessor  shall  draw  up  the  conditions  of 
e competion,  and  in  giving  his  award  shall  state 
writing  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  All  the  compe- 
:ion  designs  shall,  with  the  consent  of  their  authors, 

: publicly  exhibited  after  the  award  has  been  given. 
(3.)  The  design  awarded  the  first  place  by  the 
sessor  shall  be  the  design  adopted  unless  it  should 
; found  that  a majority  of  not  less  than  three-fourths 
the  entire  committee  are  in  favour  of  any  other 
I the  competing  designs,  which  in  the  latter  case 
all  be  adopted. 

We  are  all,  I believe,  convinced  that  no 
sponse  ought  to  be  made  to  an  invitation  issued 
r any  competition  unless  there  be  a professional 
pessor  appointed  ; and  it  is  self-evident  that 
ch  asseesor  ought  to  be  a man  of  high  standing, 
)d  free  from  any  local  interest.  But,  with  this 
[ception,  rather  different  views  appear  to  be 
;ld  respecting  the  degree  of  authority  with  which 
f ought  to  be  invested  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ed of  the  architect  to  carry  out  the  works 
ter  he  has  given  his  award.  There  is  one  thing, 
iwever,  of  extreme  importance,  namely,  that 
f should  not  be  called  in,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
hen  a number  of  designs  have  been  sent  in  in 
swer  to  the  unassisted  invitation  of  the  pro- 
moters, but  that  he  should  himself  take  the 
tiding  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  conditions 
d instructions.  When  this  is  done  promoters 
ay  be  saved  from  making  many  mistakes.  A 
ry  misleading  error  they  often  make  is  to  give 
t a statement  of  their  desiderata,  and  proceed 
state  a limit  of  cost,  which  are  frequently  quite 
oompatible  with  each  other.  Hence  arises  a 
urce  of  very  great  perplexity  both  to  the  com- 
titors  and  to  an  assessor  appointed  after  the 
signs  have  been  sent  in,  the  latter  finding  it 
[possible  to  adjust  the  two  irreconcilable  views, 
lere  is,  however,  an  objection  of  some  weight, 
ough  not  comparable  with  the  absence  of  pro- 
isional  direction,  in  the  drawing  up  of  condi- 
>ns,  that  if  the  assessor  is  known  beforehand — 
d it  is  hardly  possible  that  in  his  conferences 
the  spot  with  the  committee  of  promoters  he 
ould  remain  incognito — the  competitors  will  be 
ore  or  less  influenced  in  their  designs  by  the 
tdy  of  his  known  or  supposed  architectural  bias; 
d this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  assessor 
s so  often  been  only  called  in  at  the  last 
ament,  when  all  the  mischief  introduced  by 
reless  and  misleading  rules  has  been  done.  It 
however,  a difficulty,  which,  when  thought  of 
fficient  consequence,  could  be  avoided  by 
rious  means  obvious  to  those  who  have  ex- 
rience  in  such  matters. 

Returning  to  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
thority  which  ought  to  be  given  to  an  assessor, 
certainly  appears  to  me  that  he  should  not  be 
;rely  allowed  to  recommend  a certain  course  of 
tion  to  the  committee  of  promoters,  but  that  his 


position  should  be  made  predominant.  As,  how- 
ever, the  promoters  can  hardly  be  expected 
entirely  to  give  up  their  control  of  the  decision,  I 
gladly  endorse,  as  the  course  which  meets  the 
view  I had  myself  already  formed  upon  it,  the 
condition  I have  already  quoted,  that  the  assessor 
shall  have  the  duty  of  nominating  the  architect, 
unless  his  selection  shall  be  challenged  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  whole  committee  ; and  I think 
that  such  a clause  as  this  would  satisfy  our  ex- 
pectations, which  several  recent  repudiations  of 
the  assessor’s  award  have  seriously  disappointed. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  assessor’s  award 
should  carry  the  appointment  absolutely,  unless 
some  valid  reason  be  forthcoming  to  the  contrary, 
and  that  such  validity  should  be  decided  by  appeal 
to  the  President  of  the  Institute.  But  it  appears 
to  me  that  promoters  would  be  more  likely  to 
agree  to  the  former  rule,  which  would  in  almost 
every  case  exclude  local  favouritism. 

The  course  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
desirable,  and  which  I am  glad  to  find  coincides 
with  the  opinion  of  several  highly  experienced 
assessors,  forms  one  of  the  suggestions  printed  in 
our  “ Ivalendar,”  namely  : — “ That  the  promoters 
should  by  advertisement  invite  architects  willing 
to  compete  for  the  intended  work  to  send  in  their 
names  by  a given  day,  with  such  other  information 
as  the  candidate  may  think  likely  to  advance  his 
claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  competition.  From 
these  names  the  promoters,  with  the  advice  of  the 
assessor  or  assessors,  should  select  (a)  ” [and  this 
I hold  to  be  the  better  course]  “an  architect  to 
carry  out  the  work,  or  (b)  a limited  number  to 
compete,  and  each  competitor  thus  selected  should 
receive  a specified  sum  for  the  preparation  of  his 
design.  The  author  of  the  design  awarded  in  the 
first  place  should  be  employed  to  carry  out  the 
work  ” — and  to  this  might  be  added  a very 
desirable  suggestion,  that  some  proper  remunera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  architect  selected  if 
the  work  should  not  be  carried  out  under  his 
superintendence  within  some  reasonable  time. 

The  Institute , the  Profession , and  the  Public: 

The  Development  of  Architectural  Education. 

In  the  extremely  able  address  that  my  friend, 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  A.R.A.  (a  name  to  which  I 
greatly  regret  I cannot  add  the  letters  F.R.I.B.A.), 
gave  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Architecture,  and  which  has  been  printed  in  the 
“ Journal,”  he  says  that  throughout  the  land  tech- 
nical schools  and  institutes  are  rising.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  serve  to  encourage  those  who  have 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  education  for  architects 
and  handicraftsmen  more  than  the  foundation  of 
the  Liverpool  School,  under  the  combined 
auspices  of  that  city  and  of  Victoria  University  ; 
and  I see  no  reason  why,  after  efforts  similar  to 
those  which  have  resulted  in  success  at  Liverpool, 
other  important  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
such  as  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Manchester,  Bristol, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  should  not  found  or 
develop  a like  school,  and  a like  Professorial 
Chair  of  Architecture.  I do  not  mention  Glasgow 
because  a Chair  of  Architecture  is  already  in  exist- 
ence there.  The  Institute  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Jackson  above  referred 
to,  for  the  initiation  of  this  gratifying  develop- 
ment of  architectural  education,  which  is  to  be 
witnessed  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
mainly  due  to  us. 

Let  us  go  back  together  for  a few  years,  even 
less  than  twenty  years,  and  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  are  any  the  worse  now  for  the  change,  if  any, 
which  has  come  over  our  art  from  this  still-vexed 
matter  of  education  ; or,  indeed,  whether  any 
change  whatever  has  taken  place  which  may  be 
deemed  detrimental  to  our  art  ? What  security 
had  we,  in  the  year  1S75,  that  the  young  men 
whom  we  elected  Associates  of  our  body  had 
received  any,  even  the  most  superficial  educa- 
tion, scholastic  or  technical ; or  that  they  were 
fitted,  by  nature  and  position,  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  an  architect  ? How  was  an  outsider 
then  to  know,  except  by  personal  trial,  whether 
any  Associate  R.I.B.A.,  whose  reputation  was 
not  established,  had  or  had  not  received  any 
education  in  the  art,  science,  business  of  archi- 
tecture ? All  that  we  required  in  those  days 
from  a candidate  for  the  Associateship  was  his 
nominrtion  by  three  Fellows  who  knew  him,  and 
his  ability  to  pay  an  entrance-fee  and  an  annual 
subscription  ; with  his  acceptance  of  honourable 
obligations  such  as  are  now  in  vogue.  Twenty 
years  ago  we  were  pointedly  asked  in  this  room 
by  a visitor,  What  evidence  was  there  that  any 
man  setting  up  as  an  architect  had  the 
smallest  scientific  knowledge,  or  even  a knowledge 
of  mechanics,  or  of  the  qualities  of  different 
materials,  or  in  short  of  anything  at  all  except 
the  power  of  making  a sketch  which  might 


satisfy  ignorant  employers,  and  plans  and  eleva- 
tions from  which  builders  would  never  hesitate 
to  contract  ? The  question  was  left  unanswered 
at  the  time,  and  a year  ago  or  so  afterward, 
when  we  re-arranged  our  by-laws,  one  was  added 
to  the  effect  that  after  May,  1882,  no  one  should 
be  admitted  to  the  class  of  Associates  until  he 
had  undergone  the  test  of  a professional 
examination.  At  that  time  the  Council  were 
strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  most  of  the 
Past  Presidents  and  Past  Vice-Presidents,  who 
gave  not  only  advice  but  a great  deal  of  assist- 
ance in  the  work  of  re-organisation  ; and  I 
should  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  an  able 
colleague,  who  occupied  this  chair  with  advantage 
to  the  Institute,  were  I to  omit  mention  of  the 
late  Mr.  Whichcord,  whose  energy  and  business 
capacities  largely  contributed  to  its  success. 
Nor  can  I forget  that  the  late  George  Edmund 
Street  presided  over  the  then  newly-constituted 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  work  which  preceded  the  first  obligatory 
examination  held  in  March,  1882.  The  results 
of  the  subsequent  thirteen  years  are  visible  in 
the  establishment  and  development  of  schools, 
of  studios,  of  classes  of  architecture,  and  the 
subsidiary  sciences  and  arts. 

One  of  our  earliest  efforts  was  to  publish,  in 
1870,  a list  of  books,  which  the  Council  recom- 
mended to  professional  students  ; and  a revised 
list,  slightly  modified  in  form,  was  published  in 
the  “Journal  of  Proceedings  ” of  18S2-S3.  This 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
“ Ivalendar”  in  1SS5,  and  in  a revised  form  has 
been  annually  published  therein.  About  the 
same  period  communications  were  addressed  on 
this  subject  to  the  chief  provincial  centres,  and 
we  were  soon  gratified  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
free  public  libraries,  notably  those  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  had  acquired  the  books  thus 
recommended,  and  that  students  in  those  centres 
preparing  for  our  examination  could  find  there, 
ready  to  hand,  some,  at  least,  of  the  means  of 
education.  In  1S87  one  of  my  predecessors  in 
this  chair,  the  late  Mr.  I’Anson,  addressed  a 
letter-to  each  Fellow  and  Associate,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  views  he  had  expressed  in  his  Pre- 
sidential Address  of  that  year  on  the  subject  of 
education  generally,  and  stating  that  the  future 
prosperity  and  influence  of  the  Institute,  and  its 
position  as  a representative  body  must  depend 
on  the  continued  and  increasing  accession  of 
the  younger  members  to  the  class  of  Associates. 
He  therefore  urged  that  the  direct  personal 
influence  of  the  elder  members  was  necessary 
to  guide  the  studies  of  their  pupils,  and  assist 
them  towards  successfully  undergoing  the  test  of 
examination.  The  personal  response  given  to 
this  appeal  at  the  lime  was  most  gratifying,  and 
the  results  are  even  more  so ; for  in  October, 
1SS7,  the  Associates  numbered  6S1,  of  whom  122 
had  passed  an  examination  prior  to  election, 
while  at  the  present  moment  in  November,  1895 
— only  eight  years  later— they  number  924,  of 
whom  577  have  entered  after  examination.  There 
are,  moreover,  on  our  registers  142  students  and 
70S  probationers,  most  of  whom,  in  due  course 
and  in  regular  progression,  will  seek  admission  to 
the  class  of  Associates. 

Not  the  least  potent  factor  in  the  spread  and 
development  of  education  has  been  the  alliance  of 
non-Metropolitan  societies  with  the  Institute. 
The  main  objects  of  this  federation,  which  were 
stated  at  a meeting  of  the  General  Conference  of 
Architects  held  in  this  room  in  May,  1887,  were 
educational ; and  they  were  practically  agreed  to 
in  the  following  March,  the  whole  being  con- 
firmed in  by-laws  made  under  the  provisions  of 
the  New  Charter  of  1887,  and  approved  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  February,  1S89.  Nine  societies 
were  almost  immediately  taken  into  alliance,  and 
at  the  present  time  they  number  fifteen  at  home 
and  one  in  Australia.  In  1S93  a conference  of 
these  allied  societies,  then  thirteen  in  number, 
was  held  at  the  University  in  Liverpool  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  a proposal  to  divide  the 
United  Kingdom  into  districts,  of  which  the  local 
societies  then  or  hereafter  allied  to  the  Institute 
would  be  the  respective  centres.  Among  the 
results  of  the  Conference  which  approved  the 
proposal  was  a collective  opinion,  stated  in  the 
form  of  a resolution,  that  the  establishment  of 
such  districts,  each  with  its  local  allied  centre, 
would  enable  arrangements  to  be  made  for  ex- 
tending throughout  the  country  the  advantages  of 
our  examinations,  and  promote  a systematic 
organisation  for  educational  purposes  by  utilising 
and  developing  the  means  of  instruction  available 
at  or  connected  with  such  centres ; and  I am 
bound  to  add  that  the  opinion  then  formed  was 
far-seeing  and  correct. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  beg  you  to  look  into  our 
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“ Kalendar  ” for  the  Sessional  year  of  1892-93, 
in  which  the  local  “educational  facilities”  at 
each  allied  centre  were  given  tor  the  first  time, 
and  compare  them  with  similar  particulars  in 
the  “ Kalendar  ” which  has  just  reached  your 
hands.  This  will  assure  you  of  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  federation  of  the  chief  archi- 
tectural bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
of  the  favourable  influence  that  the  establishment 
of  an  obligatory  test,  in  18S2,  has  had  on  the 
education  ot  architectural  aspirants.  Only  three 
years  ago,  of  the  thirteen  allied  societies  only 
that  of  Manchester  possessed  a lecturer  in  archi- 
tecture, namely,  Mr.  Stelfox,  the  Ashpitel 
Prizeman  of  188S,  who  conducted  classes  held  by 
the  Society  on  Monday  evenings.  That  of 
Liverpool  had  a sketching  club,  and  also  classes 
of  design  and  construction,  with  a special  course 
of  instruction,  which,  from  the  subjects  it 
included,  may  be  said  to  have  been  based  on 
the  programme  of  our  examinations,  and  each 
subject  was  entrusted  to  a member  of  the  Society 
who  acted  as  lecturer  and  visitor.  That  of 
Birmingham  had  a class  of  construction  held  at 
Mr.  Lloyd’s  office,  and  a class  of  design  held  at 
Mr.  I-Iale’s  office,  at  both  of  which  members  of 
the  Birmingham  Association  attended  as  visitors. 
That  of  Sheffield  had  classes  for  the  study  of 
specific  subjects.  The  Societies  at  Leicester, 
Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Nottingham,  Dublin, 
Leeds,  Exeter,  Dundee,  in  1893,  had  no  educa- 
tional courses  of  instruction  ; and,  except  in 
Glasgow,  which  possessed  Mr.  Gourlay,  and 
Leeds,  which  possessed  Mr.  Ilowdill,  there  were 
no  outside  instructors  in  the  various  technical 
schools  situated  in  those  towns,  nor  had  those 
institutions  any  course  of  instruction  to  which 
young  men,  hoping  to  become  architects,  could 
apply  themselves  with  confidence. 

But  the  progress  which  two  years  alone  have 
wrought  is  remarkable.  In  our  “Kalendar” 
recently  issued  it  will  be  seen  that  every  allied 
centre  now  possesses  local  educational  facilities 
of  some  kind  more  or  less  complete,  for  architec- 
tural pupils.  At  Sheffield  the  Allied  Society  is 
connected  with  the  School  of  Art,  and  at  the 
technical  school  in  that  centre  a course  of  instruc- 
tion,* both  elementary  and  advanced,  is  given. 
In  Leicester  the  School  of  Art  affords  similar 
instruction,  but  as  yet  it  has  no  professional 
instructor.  In  Manchester  excellent  opportuni- 
ties are  offered  at  the  Municipal  Technical  School 
for  instruction  intended  expressly  for  architects’ 
pupils,  improvers,  and  assistants  preparing  for 
our  intermediate  and  final  examinations  ; and  at 
the  Municipal  School  of  Art  in  that  city,  the 
teaching  staff  of  which  includes  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  ; t while  in  ihe  Manchester  district  there 
are  classes  of  a similar  character  at  Accrington, 
Bury,  Blackburn,  and  Todmorden.  In  Glasgow 
the  School  of  Art,  with  which  the  Glasgow 
Institute  is  closely  identified,  has  courses  of 
study  arranged  to  include  the  subjects  required 
for  our  intermediate  and  final  examinations,  with 
lectures  on  “ Domestic  Architecture  ” and 
“ Design.”  J At  the  same  allied  centre  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College  has  organised  some  most  complete 
courses  of  instruction  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Gourlay,  and  established  a studio  in 
which  instruction  is  given  by  Mr.  Lochhead, 
all  of  which  have  been  fully  described  in 
our  “Journal.”  In  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  three 
different  institutions  provide  more  or  less 
instruction  for  architects’  pupils.  In  Bristol  the 
University  College  has  a special  educational 
course,  adapted  to  architectural  students.  At 
Liverpool,  the  School  of  Architecture  and 
Applied  Arts,  already  referred  to,  and  of  which 
a full  description  is  given  in  our  “Journal,”  bids 
fair  to  make  its  scheme  of  instruction  valuable 
and  successful.  At  Birmingham  a four  years’ 
course  § has  been  instituted  ; and  at  Leeds  1! 
instruction  is  given  both  at  the  School  of  Art  and 
the  School  of  Science  and  Technology.  At 
Dundee  there  are  two  educational  centres  for 
young  men  preparing  for  our  examinations.  In 
Dublin,  lectures  are  given,  adapted  to  archi- 
tects’ pupils,  at  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art, IT 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  the 
Technical  School  ; and  at  Nottingham,  Exeter, 
York,  and  Cardiff  there  are  local  educational 
facilities  in  a more  or  less  advanced  stage  of 
organisation.  In  the  greater  number  of  the 


above  cases  the  lecturers  are  members  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

In  fine,  there  are  now  chairs  of  architecture  in 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool  ; and  there  are  schools 
in  which  the  elements  of  architecture  are  taught, 
forming  or  formed  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
districts  into  which  we  have  divided  the  United 
Kingdom.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  hardly 
anything  of  the  kind  existed  outside  the  Metro- 
polis ; and  I who  have  taken  only  a very 
subordinate  part  in  the  work  which  has  led  to 
such  satisfactory  results  venture  to  offer  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  mainly  contributed  to  it  my 
hearty  congratulations. 

The  consistent  course  of  study  which  for  several 
years  is  looked  for  from  those  who  undertake  the 
very  responsible  business-habits  and  the  literary 
and  artistic  knowledge  involved  in  the  practice  of 
architecture,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  the  effect  of 
giving  assurance  to  employers  that  in  selecting  an 
architect  who  has  passed  the  ordeal  they  cannot 
be  dealing  with  a charlatan.  When  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  aspirant  or  his 
parents,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  required  curri- 
culum is  intended  to  deter  those  whose  abilities 
or  capacity  for  hard  work,  which  has  been  well 
defined  as  genius,  do  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
architecture  ; but  to  those  who  are  not  so  dis- 
qualified it  may  prove  a sufficient  encouragement 
that  many  others,  to  whom  they  have  no  need  to 
consider  themselves  inferior,  have  succeeded  in 
passing  the  examinations. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  there  arises  one 
point  worthy  of  our  consideration,  and  to  which  I 
feel  I ought  to  refer — namely,  the  fact  that  the 
examinations  are  conducted  by  volunteers  from 
amongst  our  numbers.  It  will  not  be  thought 
surprising  that  this  makes  a considerable  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  the  rota  of  examiners  able  and 
willing  to  undertake  the  work.  Greatly  indeed 
is  the  Institute  indebted  to  those  who  have  hitherto 
volunteered  and  still  continue  to  do  so  ; but  it 
would  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  examinations 
very  considerably  if  reasonable  fees  could  be  found 
for  the  examiners.  The  obstacle  to  this  course 
lies  mainly  in  the  emptiness  of  the  Institute’s 
treasury,  on  which  subject  we  lately  had  some 
important  remarks  from  our  auditors  at  the  June 
business  meeting.  This  emptiness  of  the  treasury 
is  engaging  much  attention  from  the  council,  and 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  during  its  coming  delibera- 
tions. I certainly  feel  that,  should  a sufficient 
improvement  be  the  result,  a moderate  honorarium 
to  the  examiners  would  form  a fitting  application 
of  part  of  it. 


would,  therefore,  recommend  the  word  palm  to 
be  used  to  denote  a length  of  ten  such  inches,; 
thus  serving  for  general  use  instead  of  the  foot,  I 
and  giving  us  at  the  same  time  a decimal  nota-: 
tion,  whilst  all  small  dimensions  could  be; 
reckoned,  as  now,  in  inches,  halves,  quarters,: 
and  eighths,  or  decimals  of  the  inch  at  pleasure.: 
In  our  dealings  with  those  nations  that  have 
adopted  the  metre,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to; 
multiply  or  divide  by  four,  as  the  case  might  be 
that  is,  divide  a measurement  given  in  metres  andi 
centimetres  by  four,  to  bring  it  to  English  palms: 
and  inches,  or  multiply  English  palms  and  inches: 
by  four,  to  bring  them  to  the  metrical  scale.  The 
slight  alteration  in  the  inch  would  not  be  felt  in 
the  dealing  of  our  poorer  classes,  who  are  really 
the  persons,  both  numerically  and  morally,  to  bd 
most  considered,  and  the  complication  introduced 
in  commercial  transactions  would  be  very  slights 
Scientific  calculators  could  readily  take  care  ol 
themselves.  Weights  and  measures  of  capacity 
could  be  dealt  with  in  an  analogous  manner  by  an 
almost  insensible  alteration  of  the  ounce  or  the: 
pound,  the  pint  or  the  gallon,  though  the  necessity 
in  these,  perhaps,  would  not  be  so  great,  because 
the  kilogramme  and  litre  are  more  reasonable 
standards  than  the  metre.  The  above  is  the  broac; 
outline  of  the  scheme  which  I venture  to  bring 
before  you,  and  it  is  not  fitting  that  I should  carry 
it  any  farther  this  evening.  I can  hardly  think 
that  the  proposal  has  not  been  made  by  any  othei 
person,  but  I have  not  taken  it  from  anybody 
else.  I am  not  advocating  change,  though  1 
confess  to  leaning  towards  decimal  subdivision 
and  to  a desire  for  greater  uniformity  and  simplii 
city,  especially  in  our  measures  of  capacity  ; bu) 
if  a change  is  to  come,  I trust  it  will  not  be  bj 
the  metric  system  adopted  en  bloc. 


* By  Mr.  Wigfull  L4.],  Institute  Medallist  for  1894. 

t Mr,  Glazier  [_A.]  is  associated  with  Mr.  Crane  in  this 
work. 

{ Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson  [A.2  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson 

[>.]. 

§ Mr.  Bidlake  [-4.],  Institute  Medallist  1835,  is  the 
principal  lecturer. 

II  Mr.  Howdill  [A.]  continues  his  course  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Cecil  Orr  [A.]. 


The  Metrical  System  0/  Measurement. 

There  is  a matter  very  seriously  affecting  us 
whose  daily  duties  lie  with  pondere , nujnero, 
et  mensura , to  which  I think  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  for  me  to  refer  here.  Not  long  since 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  national  standards,  &c.,  reported  in 
favour  of  our  adoption  of  the  metric  system. 
The  change  would  no  doubt  introduce  certain 
far  from  unmixed  advantages,  but  it  would  be 
attended  with  enormous  trouble  not  to  be  got 
over  for  many  years.  I venture  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  bringing  before  this  body— than 
which  no  other  in  the  kingdom  could  be  so  well 
or  practically  able  to  appreciate  it,  and  to  which 
it  would  come  home  so  intimately — an  alternative 
which  I cannot  but  think  to  be  worthy  of  your 
consideration,  in  the  hope  that,  if  it  should  be 
well  received  here,  some  course  founded  upon 
similar  ideas  might  make  its  way  with  the  public. 
Instead  of  swallowing  the  metric  system  as  a 
whole,  what  I here  venture  to  recommend  would, 
unless  I greatly  deceive  myself,  give  to  our  com- 
mercial classes  all  that  they  could  properly  ask 
for,  and  to  ourselves  and  the  millions  of  the 
industrial  classes  all  the  advantages  which  could 
arise  from  the  metric  system,  with  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  disturbance.  The  scheme  involves 
a very  insignificant  change  in  our  own  reckonings 
of  length,  weight,  and  capacity  to  render  the 
English  standards  easily  commensurable  with  the 
French.  I shall  confine  myself  in  what  I say 
this  evening  to  the  measurements  of  length,  as  it 
is  in  these,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  change  to  the 
metric  system  is  most  to  be  deprecated  ; and 
suggest  an  alternative  course  by  which  we  could 
obtain  all  the  advantages  of  decimal  notation 
without  having  to  be  saddled  with  the  unwieldy 
metre — a standard  that  has  to  be  used  fractionally 
in  999  cases  out  of  the  thousand  which  occur  in 
daily  use. 

If  our  inch  were  reduced  in  length  by  about 
one  hair’s  breadth,  ten  such  inches  would  be 
twenty-five  centimetres,  a measure  which  is 
current  in  Italy,  the  palmo  having  been  altered 
so  as  to  agree  with  the  quarter  of  the  metre.  I 


The  Class  of  Fellows : an  Appeal  and  a 
Suggestion. 

I began  my  perhaps  too  lengthy  Address  by  $ 
reference  to  the  sad  losses  we  had  sustained  i 
the  ranks  of  members,  and  I propose  now  to  core 
elude  with  some  comments  on  the  accession: 
made  during  the  past  twelve  months,  amountini 
to  5 Fellows,  67  Associates,  3 Hon.  Associates: 
and  8 Hon.  Corresponding  Members.  But,  as  ; 
matter  of  fact,  the  class  of  Fellows  has  lost,  na 
gained,  strength.  The  Fellows,  who  last  Novem 
ber  numbered  617,  at  the  present  hour  numbel 
596,  being  a diminution  of  21.  The  Associates 
who  a year  ago  were  872  in  number,  have,  on  tht 
contrary,  advanced  to  924,  being  an  increase  c 
52.  In  the  course  of  the  year  only  4 out  of  tht 
872  have  become  Fellows.  One  gentleman  wh 
applied,  and  who  had  never  been  an  Associate 
was  elected  a Fellow  at  the  final  Business  Meet 
ing  of  the  past  Session.  I have  also  ascertained, 
that  during  the  last  two  years  (1893-94  an,i 
1894-95)  only  four  outsiders,  if  I may  be  allowe: 
so  to  designate  men  previously  outside  our  rank‘1 
have  been  admitted  to  the  class  of  Fellows 
though  during  the  two  previous  years  fifty-si 
outsiders  were  admitted  ; during  the  two  year 
before  fifty  outsiders  were  admitted  ; and  durini 
the  antecedent  two  years  ( 1SS7-8S  and  iS8S-8<ji 
sixty-nine  outsiders  were  admitted  to  the  class  G 
Fellows.  These  outsiders,  as  I venture  to  tert 
them,  were  architects  in  the  provinces,  at  foreigi 
stations,  in  Australia  and  the  Colonies,  with  a fef 
Londoners — men  who  had  had  little,  if  anji 
opportunity  when  young  of  becoming  Associates 
If  you  will  glance  through  the  published  lisli 
you  will  find  that  they  constitute  an  additiqi 
of  strength  to  the  Institute,  and  in  man: 
instances  have  added  lustre  to  the  roll  of  Fellow 
Again,  after  a further  dive  into  statistics,  it  wif 
be  found  that  of  the  thirty-four  Fellows  whi 
sit  on  the  present  Council  fourteen  were  om 
siders  ; and  yet  were  I to  read  out  the  name 
of  the  fourteen  you  would  certainly  agree  wit. 
me  in  thinking  that  the  Institute  would  hav,: 
acted  most  unwisely  and  lost  a great  dezh 
had  it  refused  to  admit  them  as  Fellows  simplit 
because  they  had  not  previously  been  members  Lit 
the  class  of  Associates.  On  this  point,  which  It 
know  full  well  is  a delicate  one,  much  misappres 
hension  seems  to  exist  both  within  and  outside 
the  Institute.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a' 
abnormal  amount  of  hesitation  on  the  part  d< 
Associates  long  in  practice  to  proceed  to  th  l 
higher  grade,  though  we  all  look  for  such  a sig? 
of  movement  in  its  ranks,  and  think  that  justice 
is  not  done  to  the  high  position  the  Royal  Instr 
tute  of  British  Architects  is  gradually  acquiring: : 
while  little  or  no  progress  is  made  in  such  direc 
tion.  In  the  second  place,  too  many  practising 
architects  of  repute,  and  even  a few  of  welfc 
earned  distinction,  form  no  part  of  the  Institute; 
forgetful,  as  too  many  of  them  are,  that  their  ini 
fluence  and  usefulness  would  be  infinitely  greate 
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pcre  they  members  of  the  corporate  body,  pre- 
iared  to  discuss  important  matters  without  bias, 
nd  to  sink  details  of  difference  in  a spirit  of 
ompromise,  without  which  no  corporation,  com- 
munity, state,  nor  government  of  any  description 
as  ever  been  successfully  carried  on. 

Colleagues  and  gentlemen,  I am  about  to  make 
suggestion  which  I hope  may  be  received  with 
ivour,  or  at  least  with  goodwill  equal  to  that 
■ith  which  I venture  to  formulate  it.  This  is  the 
tst  occasion  I shall  ever  deliver  a Presidential 
•ddress  from  this  chair.  Though  I am  not  the 
:nior  Fellow,  yet  I applied  for  admission  to  the 
istitute  as  an  Associate  in  1S45,  and  this  coming 
inuary  I shall  have  been  fifty  years  a member, 
'n  the  strength  of  long  acquaintance  with  those 
resent  here  to-night,  and  with  many  others  who, 
as  ! are  lost  to  us,  I venture  to  make  an  appeal 
the  good  feeling,  the  good  sense  of  British 
chitects  everywhere,  whether  members  of  the 
istitute  or  not — whether  they  call  themselves 
tists  or  professional  men — to  join  hands  and 
ow  a united  front  to  all  and  any  who  would  do 
em  wrong,  either  from  an  artistic  or  a business 
lint  of  view.  Let  us,  on  our  part,  convince  the 
itside  men — men  of  distinction,  men  of  repute, 
ho  are  not  members  of  this  body — how  gladly 
2 shall  see  the  barriers  removed  which  prevent 
em  from  joining  us  ; and  how  willing  we  are  to 
• whatever  is  reasonable  to  remove  them.  It  is 
•t  for  us  to  say  that  possibly  some  of  the  barriers 
uded  to  may  not  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of 
r own  raising  ; and  it  would  be  a very  fit 
bject  for  our  Council  to  discuss  whether  greater 
-ilities  could  not  be  made  for  the  admission  of 
:llows  from  among  those  whose  career  shows 
it  they  would  be  worthy  members  of  our  body, 
iking  at  architecture  as  a career  in  which  the 
essentials  of  art  and  business  have  to  be 


myself  solely  responsible,  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  Institute  in  general  meet- 
ing,  and  that  the  result  may  prove  as  beneficial  to 
all  the  parties  concerned  as  I confidently  expect. 


iresented,  though  not  always  in  equal  degrees 
combination. 

It  has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me  during 
tenure  of  office,  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
the  recent  startling  paucity  of  applicants  for 
Fellowship  is  the  possibility  that  architects  of 
lure  age,  men  who  have  carried  on  extensive 
ictice  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives— men 
om  we  wish  to  see  Fellows  of  the  Institute, 
t who  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  Associates 
lesitate  to  take  their  chance  of  election  at  the 
ids  of  a body  of  electors,  some  of  whom 
ve  only  within  recent  years  emerged  from  the 
sition  of  pupils.  It  seems  to  me,  for  instance, 
newhat  sanguine  to  expect  that  men  who 
: well-known  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  of  other  insti- 
ions  in  which  for  a long  period  they  have 
:n  recognised  as  architects  of  repute  and 
tinction,  will  consent  to  run  the  risks  of  an 
ction  dependent  on  the  good-  or  ill-will  or  the 
judices  of  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred 
ltlemen,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  their 
dors,  and  some  of  whom  are  not  even 
ictice.  I,  therefore,  though  with  great 
fidence,  and  with  all  respect  for  the  more 
ithful  of  my  colleagues,  urge  the  Institute  to 
ssider  whether  the  power  of  admitting  such 
n as  those  to  whom  I refer  to  the  class  of 
Hows  may  not  be  confided  solely  to  the 
it  rolling  or  governing  body  of  the  Institute, 
least  for  the  space  of  a year,  or  per- 
is ^ two  years.  The  regulations  which  guide 
: Council  in  the  admission  of  applicants  for 
ididature  as  Fellows  are  sufficiently  definite  to 
Sstitute  a check  on  any  improper  attempt  to 
ke  such  admissions  too  general  or  indiscrimi- 
e.  The  change  may  be  effected  by  the  sus- 
lsion  of  certain  by-laws ; and  though  such 
pension  requires  the  sanction  of  the  Privy 
ancil,  I feel  convinced  that  when  the  facts  are 
>perly  explained,  their  lordships  will  acquiesce 
the  petition  which  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
Iress  to  them.  What  I propose  has  good  pre- 
sents to  support  it.  For  instance,  in  my  own 
b— the  Athenaeum — the  committee  have  power 
:lect  from  time  to  time  distinguished  persons 
hout  submitting  them  to  the  chances  of  a 
lot  of  the  whole  body  of  members  ; and  this 
leld  to  be  a great  honour  by  the  persons  them- 
es, whiie  it  is  certainly  of  high  advantage  to 
club.  The  way  being  thus  opened,  I venture 
.hink  that  the  Council  would  have  little  diffi- 
ty  in  reaching  the  majority  of  those  whom  we 
sider  should  be  part  of  the  corporate  body, 

: in  effecting,  to  a great  extent,  the  fusion  with 
selves  of  many,  especially  in  the  provinces, 

0 resent  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed 
n no  fault  of  their  own  ; but  who  are,  never- 
less,  forced  to  remain  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
titute,  to  our  mutual  regret,  and,  perhaps,  to 
latent  annoyance  of  both, 
trust  that  this  suggestion,  for  which  I hold 


Mr.  Aston  Webb  proposed  a hearty  vote  of 
lhanks  to  the  President  for  his  address,  con- 
taining, as  it  did,  many  suggestions,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  be  to  the  great  good  of  the 
Institute.  In  any  notice  of  the  address  it  would 
be  impossible  to  pass  over  the  reference  that  had 
been  made  to  the  late  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  a 
man  who  was  so  noble,  fearless,  and  true,  that 
every  one  who  had  the  advantage  of  even  half- 
an-hour’s  conversation  with  him  must  have  been 
the  better  for  it.  They  all  felt  the  great  loss  the 
Institute  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Christian.  The  principal  part  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  address  had  been  taken  up  with 
the  subject  of  competitions.  The  President  had 
pointed  out  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the 
competitors,  without  consultation  with  the  pro- 
moters, to  ascertain  what  their  requirements 
were ; but  most  competitions  were  instituted 
by  committees,  and  not  by  individuals  who 
knew  their  requirements.  Those  who  had 
much  to  do  with  committees  would  generally 
find  that  they  did  not  themselves  know  their 
requirements.  He  was  only  speaking  of  com- 
petions  on  a large  scale,  because  he  believed  that 
competitions  for  small  buildings  were  a mistake  ; 

but  where  the  rnnftlttnnc  nror. 


where  the  conditions  were  intricate  it 
was  rather  the  architect’s  duty  to  suggest  how 
the  objects  of  the  promoters  should  be  met 
by  the  requirements  of  the  building.  With 
regard  to  material  alterations  in  the  design 
after  it  had  been  chosen,  with  all  deference  he 
had  generally  found  that  a competition  design, 
which  had  been  chosen  by  an  able  assessor,  did 
not  require  any  alteration.  Drawings  would 
have  to  be  re-drawn,  but  he  believed  that  the 
general  lines  did  not  require  to  be  much  re- 
considered. As  to  the  cost  of  the  competition 
designs,  the  President  had  mentioned  the  case  of 
a comparatively  small  building  at  West  Ham,  he 
believed,  where  he  had  estimated  the  cost  of  each 
design  at  400/.  He  might  say  that,  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend,  Mr.  Bell,  with  whom  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  going  into  most  of  the 
large  competitions,  they  had  never  spent  anything 
like  that  amount  on  any  competition  design,  and 
he  certainly  thought  it  would  be  a very  bad  day 
for  the  profession  if  money  had  to  be  spent  to  that 
extent  in  preparing  competition  designs.  He 
believed  it  was  the  aim  now  of  assessors  in  pre- 
paring conditions,  and  it  should  be  their  aim.  to 
lessen  the  expenses  of  the  work,  which  had  to  be 
met  in  preparing  the  designs  for  competition.  As  to 
improper  conditions,  they,  of  course,  felt  that  very 
often  conditions  were  sent  out,  which  bore  hardly 
and  improperly  on  the  architects,  and  under  such 
circumstances  the  competitor  should  cease  to  com- 
pete, and  take  no  part  in  the  matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  he  ventured  to  think 
that  it  did  not  altogether  absolve  the  pro- 
moters of  the  competition  from  acting  fairly, 
even  if  the  competitors  had,  to  some  extent! 
placed  themselves  in  their  power  by  adopting 
those  conditions.  A recent  case  had  arisen  at 
Durham,  where  the  conditions  were  certainly 
clearly  stated,  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  under- 
take to  employ  the  successful  architect,  but  he 
thought  that  hardly  absolved  them  from  doing  so 
without  showing  some  very  good  reasons  for  de- 
parting from  that  course.  No  doubt  they  were 
aware  that  the  Council  had  written  to  the  County 
Council  of  Durham,  urging  that,  in  fairness,  the 
successful  competitors  should  have  the  work,  unless 
there  was  some  good  reason  to  the  contrary.  With 
regard  to  the  selection  of  an  architect  by  committees 
or  promoters,  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  a committee 
was  more  likely  to  select  the  better  architect  than 
they  were  to  select  the  better  design.  As  a rule, 
committees  were  totally  ignorant  of  both  architec- 
ture and  design,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  the  one 
case  would  turn  out  better  than  the  other.  As  to 
the  power  of  the  assessor  to  advise,  he  thought 
the  Institute  had  always  felt  it  was  very  difficult 
to  ask  a body  of  men  to  actually  bind  themselves 
by  any  award  of  a professional  man.  If  a man 
went  to  a doctor,  asked  his  advice,  and  was  re- 
commended some  very  stringent  thing,  the  patient 
did  not  undertake  to  follow  the  advice,  although 
it  might  have  great  weight  with  him.  In  the  same 
way,  if  a client  went  to  a lawyer,  he  might  be 
advised  to  go  to  law,  and  probably  would ; but 
still  the  client  would  hold  himself  free  to  do  so  or 
not  as  he  thought  fit.  If,  then,  the  committee  under- 
took to  be  advised  by  the  professional  assessor,  it 
was  almost  as  much  as  they  could  be  expected  to  do. 
It  had  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Institute  that 


they  had  not  done  as  much  as  they  might  have  in 
the  teaching  of  architecture,  but  he  thought  that 
the  course  they  had  taken  had  certainly  given  a 
stimulus  to  architectural  education  all  over  the 
country,  and  had  given  an  indication  to  young 
men  as  to  what  they  should  learn.  Unless  archi- 
tects learned  when  they  were  young,  however 
artistic  a young  man  might  be,  he  would  be 
working  at  a very  great  disadvantage.  The  In- 
stitute was,  therefore,  working  with  the  aim  of 
encouraging  young  men  to  know  while  they  were 
young,  so  that  when  they  grew  older,  they  might 
not  have  to  spend  their  time  in  acquiring  ele- 
mentary knowledge  which  they  might  have  gained 
in  their  youth.  They  all  regretted  the  paucity  of 
new  Fellows,  and  any  suggestion  by  which  that 
could  be  done  away  with  would  be  most  grateful. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Associates  were  increasing 
largely,  which  meant  that  new  blood  was  coming 
into  the  Institute  in  large  quantities.  This  must 
tell  in  time,  and  make  the  Institute  perhaps 
even  more  vigorous  than  it  had  been  in  the 
past.  lie  could  not  think  that  anybody  would 
dissent  from  the  suggestion  to  admit  Fellows 
through  the  Council,  and  they  were  very  much 
indebted  to  the  President  for  suggesting  such  an 
admirable  course.  It  would  enable  the  Institute 
to  honour  those  whom  they  might  wish  to  honour, 
and  it  would  be  an  honour  to  those  who  gave 
and  to  those  who  accepted  it.  The  Institute  had 
now  been  for  more  than  sixty  years  endeavouring 
to  do  what  it  could.  In  the  early  times  men 
like  Sir  Charles  Barry  and  Professor  Cockerell 
were  actively  engaged  in  it ; in  later  days  they 
had  had  Scott  and  Street  and  Burges,  and  men  of 
that  sort.  At  the  present  day  they  had  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  architects  helping 
them,  and  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  such 
men  would  spend  their  time  if  they  did  not 
think  they  were  working  for  a worthy  object. 
Their  aim,  however,  could  not  be  attained  unless 
they  had  the  assistance  of  nearly  everyone,  and 
he  thought  they  had  a right  to  ask  them  to  come 
and  help,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  aiding 
those  who  were  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

It  was  said  that  they  were  working  in  the  in- 
terests of  architects,  and  not  in  the  interests  of 
architecture,  but  surely  this  was  the  way  in  which 
the  Institute  could  work  in  the  interests  of  archi- 
tecture, and  in  the  way  of  improving  design,  and  the 
Institute  asked  those  architects  who  did  not  now 
help  to  assist  by  their  presence  in  inspiring  enthu- 
siasm and  love  for  their  work  in  the  young  men, 
and  so  they  would  be  doing  a very  great  deal  for 
architecture,  and  for  that  reason  they  were  very 
much  indebted  to  the  President  for  the  sug- 
gestion he  had  made. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  admirable  address, 
said  they  were  conscious  of  the  long  life  and 
devotion  he  had  given  to  the  great  cause  of  archi- 
tectural scholarship — he  might  say  of  scholarly 
architecture — and  for  that  devotion  they  and,  he 
might  say,  the  world  were  enduringly  and  grate- 
fully indebted.  If  he  might  single  out  any  one  of 
the  comments  the  President  had  made,  it  would 
be  that  in  which  they  were  told  that  the  truer  the 
architect  the  more  readily  he  might  dispense  with 
mere  ornament  in  producing  his  design,  which 
might  be  even  the  statelier  and  the  comelier  for 
its  very  simplicity.  He  had  been  very  interested 
by  the  President’s  admirable  and  practical  refer- 
ence to  the  partial  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
in  use  on  the  Continent.  Mechanical  science  had 
to  some  extent  come  to  their  aid,  and  it  was  a fact 
worth  noting  that  the  usual  foreign  scale  adopted 
for  drawings,  viz.,  the  icoth  scale,  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  English  gth  scale,  which  was  virtually 
a 96th,  and  homogeneity  was  to  be  found  beyond 
that  point  in  the  points  of  proportional  instru- 
ments. He  had  followed  what  had  been  said  as  to 
the  admission  of  Fellows  by  the  Council,  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  pleasure.  He  did  not  know 
who  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  youngest  Fellow 
among  them,  but  he  felt  if  things  went  on  as  they 
had  been  going,  that  a time  would  come  when 
that  youngest  Fellow,  if  he  attained  his  full 
measure  of  lite,  would  remain  the  sole  and  only' 
occupant  of  the  chair,  because  he  would  be  the 
only  one  whom  the  constitution  of  the  Institute 
would  allow  to  assume  the  purple.  He  could  not 
but  hope  most  heartily,  therefore,  that  the  general 
body  of  the  members  would  acquiesce  in  the 
excellent  suggestion  made  by  the  President. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  on  being  put  to  the  meet- 
ing, was  carried  by  acclamation,  the  President 
briefly  replying. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
would  take  place  on  Monday,  November  18, 
when  Dr.  Murray  would  read  a paper  on  “The 
Sculptured  Columns  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  ” ; previous  to  which  the  portrait  of  the 
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ex-President,  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson,  would  be 
formally  presented  to  the  Institute. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


MODERN  BUILDING  DESIGN: 

POSITIVE  CONDITIONS. 

Mr.  Lethaby  said  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
show  in  his  first  lecture  that  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at  was  to  improve  the  whole  of  building, 
not  to  exalt  architects,  who  had  probably  only  to 
deal  with  one-twentieth  part  of  the  building  done 
in  England.  They  must  set  themselves  to  stir 
the  main  body  of  workers  to  observation  and  ex- 
periment, to  bring  to  their  minds  that  there  is  a 
beautiful  way  of  doing  things,  and  that  ornament 
was  not  a mere  convention  for  squandering  their 
labour.  Education  must  therefore  be  based  on 
constant  and  positive  conditions  of  handiwork, 
utility,  stability,  and  lastly  on  reverence  for  tradi- 
tion and  nature.  Harmony  with  the  rest  of 
nature  was  the  great  rule  of  art ; old  building  work 
was  the  crowning  interest  of  landscape,  while  new 
towns  blight  and  wither  the  country  round  them.* 
Nature  furnished  well-defined  positive  conditions 
which  resulted  in  the  differencing  of  local  types  when 
building  was  grown  on  the  spot.  Nature  too  was 
a vast  reservoir  of  artistic  ideas.  They  must  throw 
away  their  burden  of  the  thousand  years  dead 
palmettes,  eggs  and  tongues,  and  mouldings,  all 
the  trappings  of  the  styles  improperly  called 
“revived”  when  they  were  only  “exhumed,” 
and  open  their  hearts  to  nature.  Much  more  was 
involved  in  this  than  mere  ornamentation,  a 
work  might  have  none  of  that  and  still  be  a part 
of  nature,  as  some  Cistercian  abbey  as  simple  as 
a barn,  or  the  houses  in  any  unimproved  village  in 
England.  To  see  the  real  lelation  between 
nature  and  architectural  design  they  must  not  look 
at  nature  in  the  landscape  way,  but  at  the  actual 
facts  of  form,  colour,  and  arrangement,  the  plan 
and  pattern  of  things.  In  this  way  they  could  get 
fresh  ideas  for  the  modelling  of  forms,  for  agreeable 
textures  and  harmonious  arrangements  of  colour. 
Talk  about  conventionalism  and  abstraction  was 
often  so  much  verbiage  to  cover  the  fact  that 
we  had  forgotten  that  ornament  should  delight. 
The  highest  purpose  of  ornamentation  in  the 
whole  of  the  arts  was  the  gathering  out  of  nature 
rhose  particular  facts  and  expressions  best  fitted 
for  the  matter  in  hand,  leaving  the  water-colour 
painter’s  view  to  the  water-colour  painter,  the 
botanist's  view  to  the  botanist. 

He  now  passed  to  tradition  as  furnishing  us 
with  the  second  group  of  positive  conditions,  but 
the  methods  of  studying  old  arc  must  be  reversed  ; 
instead  of  classifying  their  observations  historically 
by  time,  place,  and  differences  of  style,  they  must 
consider  them  as  constructive  expedients  to  meet 
definite  requirements.  If  they  put  away  the  styles, 
and  regarded  these  old  facts  from  their  own  proper 
standpoint,  they  would  observe  that  the  results 
were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  use  of  certain 
materials.  They  might  get  more  from  antiquity 
from  such  a method  than  by  collecting  sketches 
of  features,  and  recombining  them  in  make- 
believe  Classic,  Byzantine  or  Gothic  buildings. 
A design  of  to-day  in  the  Early  English  or 
Perpendicular  style  could  not  be  made  Gothic  by 
writing  on  the  plans  in  black  letter.  Out  of 
the  critical  use  of  past  tradition,  they  must 
build  up  a tradition  of  their  own.  The 
third  corner  stone  in  any  positive  foundation 
for  a modern  building  was  need  or  utility.  It  might 
be  said  that  as  soon  as  you  put  pencil  to  paper, 
some  distinctive  style  would  come  in  ; but  when  the 
drawing  had  been  made,  could  they  not  begin 
again,  and  hunt  down  every  trick  of  style  one  at 
a time,  engaged  columns  and  pilasters,  pedimented 
windows,  &c.  Having  cleared  out  all  these  they 
could  add  another  foot  to  the  substance  of  their 
walls,  or  have  a real  hit  at  the  imagination,  in 
some  little  panel  seriously  attempted.  They  could 
line  the  front  door  with  silver,  if  they  must  get  rid 
of  the  money.  The  fourth  set  of  conditions 
were  those  given  by  materials  and  the  manner  of 
working  them.  It  was  not  by  some  impossible 
return  to  some  art  Eden,  a general  agreement  on 
a “point  of  departure”  and  a “point  of  view,”  but 
by  a common  sense  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
that  they  would  form  a school  of  art.  All 
finished  forms  and  ornamentation  were  direct  out- 
comes of  the  tools  in  the  hands  of  a thinker. 
A potter,  for  instance,  thought  with  his  thumb  ; 
he  might  begin  with  an  idea,  but  the  pot  insisted  on 
developing  in  an  unexpected  way.  If  they  got  a 
designer  to  design  a pot,  he  could  only  generalise  a 

* Is  not  this  partly  a question  of  size  ? Old  towns  were 
mostly  small,  and  closely  confined  by  definite  walls  ; modern 
towns  are  large  areas  of  country  covered  with  buildings. 
Were  the  buildings  all  of  the  best  quality,  the  result  in  this 
sense  would  be  the  same. — Ed. 


notion  from  a number  of  pots  done  by  potters.  So 
the  learned  architect,  as  lar  as  the  art  of  building 
goes,  could  only  draw  versions  of  the  real  work 
done  by  old  masons  and  carpenters.  “Man,” 
the  definition  ran,  “is  an  animal  who  uses  tools.” 
They  might  add,  “a  designer  is  a man  who  doesn’t.” 
What  was  true  of  ornament  was  just  as  true  of  detail. 
All  building  details  should  first  be  functional,  and 
of  the  nature  of  bearing  blocks,  sheltering  pro- 
jections, and  so  on,  and  then  each  must  be  made 
suitable  for  its  special  purpose  by  special  thought ; 
it  would  thus  become  rightly  original  and 
organic  work.  They  must  cast  aside  all  these 
cornices,  entablatures,  strings,  and  so  on  ; 
there  were  surely  infinite  possibilities  open  to  a 
rational  growth  of  architecture,  which  should 
examine  once  again  the  first  ground-work.  All 
consideration  of  architectural  results  led  us 
back  to  material,  determining  conditions.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  agreeable  abstract  proportion 
in  architecture.  Proportion  was  a relation  of  parts 
conditioned  by  scale,  materials,  and  habit. 
Simple  ideas  of  proportion  arose  from  con- 
venience and  stability,  to  which  were  added  some 
associations  gathered  from  nature,  and  the  whole 
was  confirmed  by  custom.  The  classic  proportion 
for  doors  and  windows  was  supposed  to  be  a double 
square  high.  Now  3 ft.  6 in.  wide  and  7 It* 
high  was  a convenient  size,  possibly  it  was  the 
average  size.  If  men  had  been  accustomed  to 
roll  themselves  through  doors  long- ways,  they 
might  depend  upon  it  that  true  aesthetic  pro- 
portions would  have  been  the  other  way  about. 

Just  as  the  architect  had  become  a pro- 
fessional man,  so  was  the  builder  developing 
into  a financial  agent ; he  was  ceasing  to 
build.  The  modern  method  of  competition  in 
tenders  was  entirely  vicious,  and  could  only 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  good  work.  We  could  only  get 
good  building  by  a method  which  would  allo  w the 
builder  to  build  well,  thus  engaging  his  interest, 
ambition,  and  credit  in  his  art.  Under  the  com- 
petition system  could  we  wonder  that  the  old 
builder  grandfather  in  “The  Wrecker”  com- 
plained of  the  lack  of  “ originality  ” in  builders. 
“Cement,”  he  said,  “would  take  much  more 
sand  than  anybody  supposed.”  On  the  competi- 
tion system  of  tendering  rested  the  absurdly  in- 
flated modern  quantities.  The  waste  round 
about  building  and  the  starvation  at  the 
centre  was  most  grievous  ; the  modern  ideal 
was,  instead  of  spending  100/.  directly  for 
one  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  building,  to  get 
a colourable  imitation  for  75/.,  spending  50/. 
in  getting  it  done.  First  came  the  employer, 
who  provided  the  capital ; then  the  architect,  who 
usually  employed  several  journeymen  architects  ; 
then  the  surveyor  ; then  the  contractor,  a middle- 
man employing  sub-contractors.  The  clerk  of 
works  followed,  and  then  sixth  came  the  builder’s 
foreman,  generally  a very  skilful  man,  who 
had  gained  his  place  by  natural  selection ; 
here  at  last  we  had  a man  who  could 
build,  but  he  was  too  busy  with  the  time-sheets  ; 
then  came  the  workmen.  The  money  interest 
displaced  every  other  duty,  stratum  after  stratum, 
till  the  chief  function  of  the  builder’s  foreman  was 
to  look  after  the  contractor's  margin  of  profits. 
If  we  wanted  sensible  human  building,  the  centre 
of  the  work  should  be  approached  from  both 
sides.  At  the  base  of  the  pyramid  stood 
the  workmen  already  organised  accoiding 
to  their  crafts.  Technical  education  had  fairly 
set  in,  and  it  offered  much  towards  a 
liberal  craft  education  ; and  when  an  enthusiasm 
for  good  work,  thus  aroused,  filtered  through  all 
the  crafts,  the  Unions  would,  he  hoped,  become 
like  the  old  Guilds,  and  quality  of  work  would 
become  an  object,  and  the  best  workmen  would  be 
selected  as  being  capable  of  being  directors  of 
building.  To  stimulate  the  workmen  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  thought  and  energy  positions  of 
the  widest  trust  must  be  open  to  them. 

Artists  in  building  must  be  trained  in  associa- 
tion with  other  artists  and  workers,  and  “ design  ” 
must  be  thought  about  as  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  work  and  not  as  something  superadded  to  it. 
It  was  imperative  that  architecture,  which  was  the 
proportionate  association  of  crafts,  should  take  its 
place  in  this  comprehensive  scheme  of  craft  educa- 
tion, which  might  finally  lead  up  to  some  central 
higher  Polytechnic  where  the  most  skilful  and 
thoughtful  students  would  be  brought  together,  but 
where  the  workshop  should,  as  in  engineering,  be 
made  the  necessary  basis  and  starting-point.  A 
young  architect  who  had  spent  a year  in  a school 
of  masonry  and  a second  year  in  the  plastering 
and  plumbing  and  wood-carving  classes  would 
thereafter  stand  in  quite  a different  relation  to 
material  and  so-called  design. 

Under  such  circumstances  construction  might 
be  carried  much  further  by  an  extended  analysis 


of  the  possibilities  open  to  it.  What  ways  couldll 
be  suggested  of  finishing  a fireproof  floor  in  a, 
satisfactory  way?  Plow  might  the  ordinary  dirt-i 
trap  floor  be  improved  out  of  existence,  &c.  ? A. 
thousand  such  problems  might  be  attacked  from: 
the  point  of  view  of  beautiful  serviceableness.: 
While  going  through  such  an  intellectual  training, 
the  student  should  be  surrounded  by  examples, 
the  loveliest  that  could  be  gathered,  of  casts, 
large  photographs,  finely-wrought  drawings  ; but 
these  should  be  for  spiritual  stimulus,  fruits  of  a 
tree  of  life  not  to  be  plucked.  The  general  power* 
given  by  mathematical  training  of  seeing  in  three 
dimensions,  and  thegrasp  of  mechanical  principles,' 
would  doubtless  be  of  great  service.  He  wished  it 
were  possible  to  throw  the  architect  and  the  engi-: 
neer  more  together,  so  that  the  architect  might: 
learn  something  of  iron  construction  and  the  engi-; 
neer  might  discover  that  scientific  precision  and- 
refinement  of  adjustment,  and  not  an  overlay  of 
base  ornament,  was  the  best  “art”  in  en-i 
gineering.  Geometry  should  take  a larger  place 
in  architectural  training.  During  the  period  01 
organic  architecture  every  expedient  in  the  way: 
of  composite  curves  was  open.  We  wanted  tc 
abandon  the  dreary  semicircular  and  pointed 
arch  theory  of  building.  Vaulting  and  othei 
matters  should  be  investigated  geometrically! 
not  archreologically.  But  geometry  of  thir 
kind  must  be  used  as  a means  of  seeinp 
only  ; no  fine  school  of  building  had  beer 
governed  by  definable  geometrical  forms  ; there 
had  always  been  a system  of  shading,  as  i 
were,  one  quantity  into  another  by  obvioin 
or  imperceptible  modifications ; axes  were  bent 
upright  lines  were  inclined,  curvature  took  the 
place  of  straight  lines,  &c.  We  were  ready  t< 
admire  this  method  of  design  in  a tree,  bu> 
repudiated  it  in  building  ; the  T-square  had  go; 
into  our  brains  ; an  old  building  was  modelled  ii 
the  solid,  not  machine-set-out  from  J-in.  scab 
drawings.  To  build,  not  to  trick  out  designs  or 
paper,  was  the  function  of  the  architect.  Books^ 
and  fine  drawing,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  came  o 
the  sight  of  lovely  old  monuments,  were  only  means; 
and  we  could  not  be  sure  that  they  were  ever 
good  means.  What  we  wanted  was  good  building  : 
architecture,  not  designs ; accomplishment,  no. 
projects  ; experiences,  not  hearsays.  Design  coulc 
not  be  taught,  it  could  only  be  suggested  a 
primarily  the  outcome  of  requirement,  material; 
traditions,  and  pleasant  workmanship  under  tb 
inspiration  of  nature  and  tradition.  These  hac 
been  the  conditions  of  every  living  school  of  archil 
tecture,  and  only  by  getting  into  relations  witK 
such  ruling  facts  could  we  hope  to  build  up  ai 
architecture  at  once  scientific  and  beautiful — i 
Positive  School  of  Architecture. 


Mr.  II.  II.  Statham,  who  was  called  upon  b; 
the  Chairman,  said  he  would  be  glad  to  propose 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lethaby  for  his  twr 
very  remarkable,  eloquent,  and  interesting  papers; 
and  also  to  say  with  how  much  sympathy  he  hat 
listened  to  a great  deal  in  the  spirit  of  them  1 
although,  in  certain  points,  he  was  inclined  ti 
differ  from  him  in  opinion.  Everybody  wouli 
admire  the  earnestness  and  the  soundness  of  Mr 
Lethaby’s  views  on  architecture,  and  a great  deai 
of  what  he  had  said,  in  his  second  lecture  par- 
ticularly, really  seemed  to  point  out  a new  system 
of  studying  ancient  architecture  : he  referred  ti 
Mr.  Lethaby’s  suggestion  that  we  should  study  i 
constructionally,  rather  than  as  a matter  of  stylrj 
— a suggestion  which  promised  a new  readira 
of  the  meaning  of  style.  He  (the  speaker)  agreee 
with  much  that  had  been  said,  in  both  lectures' 
as  to  the  desirability  of  getting  architects  mori 
closely  into  contact  with  practical  work,  but  b 
could  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Lethaby,  foi 
he  thought  that  the  conditions  under  whicli 
architecture  was  practised  before  the  Rena® 
sance  had  ceased  since  then  and  that  the; 
could  not  now,  or  ever  again,  be  revived* 
Mr.  Lethaby  was  of  opinion  that  no  real& 
great  work  had  ever  been  done  where  whal 
we  called  an  architect  was  the  designer  of  { 
building.  That  might  be  true  of  the  Middb 
Ages,  but  was  it  true  of  the  Greeks?  The  namen 
were  known  of  architects  who  were  distinctly 
stated  to  be  the  architects  of  several  Greek, 
temples,  and  the  refinement  of  detail  in  setting; 
out  Greek  temples  was  such  that  he  did  not  think 
it  could  possibly  have  been  done  unless  set  ouv 
beforehand.  Mr.  Lethaby  had  said,  and  admiril 
ably  said,  a great  deal  about  Wren,  calling  him 
“the  last  of  the  Romans”;  but  had  he  quite 
forgotten  Sir  Charles  Barry  ? Barry  was  no' 
so  great  a genius  as  Wren,  but  he  was  a>l 
genius  of  the  same  type,  a born  architects 
with  a faculty  for  seeing  what  treatment  waw 
fittest  for  each  problem  put  before  him.  Le 
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a take  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and, 
itting  that  the  detail  of  that  building  was 
ation  Tudor  (they  must  not  forget  that  that 
i was  imposed  upon  Barry  by  the  Govern- 
it),  in  his  opinion,  in  plan  and  concep- 
and  grouping  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  thoroughly 
inal  architectural  conceptions  in  the  world, 
ent  or  modern.  And  that  building  was 
ied  out  by  a man  who  was  a “ professional  ” 
litect  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But  he 
cipally  differed  from  Mr.  Lethaby  in 
ng  that  we  were  in  a different  position 
to  what  existed  before  the  Renaissance  ; 
>ry  was  open  to  us  in  books  ; we  had  the 
ities  of  travel,  and  could  see  the  great  build- 
of  the  world,  and  we  could  not  work  in 
. instinctive  kind  of  way  in  which  the 
!keval  builders  did.  We  could  not,  in  fact, 
t in  one  style  unconscious  of  the  works  of 
past.  It  seemed  to  him  that  what  we 
:ed  was  a few  architects — that  was  to  say, 
for  some  reason  or  other  the  genius  for 
itecture  was  rather  quiescent  at  present. 

effort  to  produce  originality  by  going 
a to  the  workmen  for  it,  he  did  not  think 
d ever  succeed  in  producing  more  origin- 
than  under  the  present  system,  though  it 
it  certainly  lead  to  a new  study  of  the 
:ical  details  of  building.  In  his  opinion  it 
the  object  and  joy  of  an  architect  to  make 
auilding  a complete  architectural  thought, 
lan  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  erect  a 
1 building  should  not  rush  after  other 
works,  which  he  could  not  properly  see 
rnt  he  should  give  his  mind  to  that  one, 
should  make  every  detail  appear  to  belong 
and  to  no  other.  He  (the  speaker)  did 
see  how  that  could  be  done  under  the 
m suggested  by  Mr.  Lethaby.  In  his  opinion 
workman  would  always  have  to  go  to  the 
-r  mind,  and  if  he  (the  speaker)  had  the 
rtunity  of  carrying  out  a design  for  a large 
, he  would  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
ntage  of  Mr.  Lethaby’s  skilled  workmen, 
he  would  take  very  good  care  that  they 
Id  carry  out  his  details  and  not  their  own. 

'•  A.  T.  Bolton,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
ts  to  Mr.  Lethaby,  said  that  while  it  might 
(reed  that  the  majority  of  every-day  archi- 
ral  features  should  be  regarded  as  obsolete, 
hat  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  artistic  effect 
her  means  still,  a point  that  was  often  over- 
:d  was,  that  the  pleasure  of  association  derived 
the  use  of  the  detail  of  old  buildings  could 
ie  got  rid  of ; thus  it  was  natural  that  a 
>ated (person,  whose  interests  were  bound  up 
the  Renaissance,  for  instance,  should  require 
is  building  many  such  old  architectural 
tes.  This  applied  still  more  closely 
[lurch  architecture.  In  building  a modern 
h,  an  architect  could  not  forget  the  past 
•y  of  a body  which  had  existed  for  eighteen 
ked  years,  and  if  they  wanted  to  get  what 
ailed  a church  effect,  they  would  find  them- 
> compelled  to  make  use  of-  many  of  the  old 
ads  of  expression.  In  his  opinion,  the  pre- 
lay discussion  about  architect-workmen  was 
:sult  of  the  unfortunate  system  of  not  em- 
ng  resident  architects,  as  was  done  in  France, 
aeing  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  French 
>1.  To  be  actually  on  a building,  especially 
some  responsibility  attached,  was  far  superior 
y series  of  Polytechnic  classes, 
e Chairman  then  put  to  the  meeting  the  vote 
inks,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

. Lethaby,  in  reply,  said  that  what  he  had 
to  show  was  that  modern  architectural 
s had  produced  just — London.  That  was 
it  had  produced,  and  the  same  methods 
1 produce  very  much  the  same  thing.  Unless 
s the  outcome  of  experimental  building  a 
architectural  design  was,  he  thought,  essen- 
impossible  ; he  could  not  conceive  it  : he 
nothing  about  it  ; but  supposing  it  possible 
uch  a design  could  be  created  by  that  possible 
ectural  genius ; if  it  were  carried  out  by 
inery  would  it  give  any  delight?  Certainly 
Would  it  if  done  by  mechanical  labour  ? 

e meeting  then  terminated. 


ITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION. 
tE  first  meeting  of  the  new  session  of  this 
nation  was  held  at  Carpenters’  Flail,  London 
, on  Saturday  last,  the  President,  Sir  B.  W. 
rrdson,  in  the  chair.  After  the  formal  busi- 
the  Chairman  of  Council,  Mr.  H.  Thomas, 
;red  the  annual  address,  which  dealt  with 
of  the  leading  sanitary  questions  of  the  day. 


lie  would  be  delighted,  he  said,  to  see  every 
city,  town,  and  parish  in  the  kingdom  following 
the  example  of  Liverpool  in  providing  free  baths 
for  the  poor,  and  he  pointed  to  the  example  of 
the  “ Guinness’  Trust,”  which  was  making  pro- 
vision in  all  their  new  buildings  to  give  every 
tenant  an  opportunity  of  getting  at  least  once  a 
week  a hot  or  cold  bath,  as  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  which  ought  to  be  followed  by  all 
owners  of  model  dwellings.  Instead  of  the  Coal 
and  Wine  Dues,  which  had,  unfortunately  for 
Metropolitan  improvements,  been  unwisely 
abolished,  he  thought  they  should  resort  to  the 
taxation  of  land  values.  In  the  Metropolis  and 
in  many  provincial  towns  there  were  still  large 
numbers  of  back  to  back  houses  where  a proper 
provision  of  space  for  light  and  ventilation  was 
impossible,  and  he  thought  the  legislature  should 
seriously  consider  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  to 
local  authorities,  not  merely  permissive,  but  com- 
pulsory power  to  acquire  sites  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  The 
London  County  Council  was  greatly  responsible 
for  the  backward  condition  of  London  in  this 
matter,  through  not  being  liberal  enough  in  pre- 
scribing for  air  spaces  surrounding  buildings  in 
the  metropolis.  The  paper  advocated  the  acqui- 
sition of  common  lodging-houses  by  municipal 
authorities,  with  a view  to  improvement  in  many 
of  them,  which  were  hot-beds  of  filth  and  disease, 
and  sternly  denounced  the  Salvation  Army 
Shelters,  where  human  beings  were  crowded 
together  like  beasts.  The  habitual  over-crowding 
of  railway-carriages  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
called  imperatively  for  improvement.  Persons 
suffering  from  diphtheritic  sore-throat  and  other 
communicable  diseases  were  huddled  together  for 
long  periods,  compelled  to  inhale  each  other’s 
breath  in  carriages  which  never  appeared  to  be 
disinfected  or  properly  cleansed.  While  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  cleansing  and  disinfecting 
cattle-trucks  no  consideration  was  shown  to  human 
beings,  the  law  appearing  to  be  inoperative  in 
their  case.  A liberal  air-space  in  all  public 
vehicles  with  efficient  mechanical  ventilation 
by  suction-fans  or  other  means  ought  to  be 
provided  by  public  enactment,  and  it  should 
be  made  a punishable  offence  to  use  such 
a carriage  a second  day  without  previously 
cleansing  and  disinfecting  it.  Light  railways 
should  be  provided,  by  which  articles  of  food 
could  be  brought  into  London  and  valuable 
refuse  be  sent  out  to  the  farmers.  Suggestions 
were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  de- 
plorable conditions  under  which  a large  floating 
population  working  barges  on  the  Thames 
are  living  ; for  the  establishment  of  municipal 
markets  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Metropolis  ; and 
for  better  provision  for  hop-pickers.  In  con- 
cluding the  paper,  Mr.  Thomas  congratulated  the 
late  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Asquith)  on  having 
passed  through  Parliament  a grand  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  the  new  Factory  and  Workshops  Act, 
which  would  come  into  operation  on  January  1 
next.  It  gave  sanitary  inspectors  power  to  deal 
with  overcrowding  ; fixed  the  minimum  air-space 
at  250  cubic  feet  per  person  by  daylight,  and 
400  cubic  feet  by  artificial  light  other  than  electric 
light ; prohibited  the  making  of  wearing  apparel 
in  any  house  or  building  where  a case  of  smallpox 
or  scarlet  fever  existed,  and  compelled  medical 
practitioners  to  notify  such  cases.  In  future,  fire- 
escapes  must  be  provided  in  factories  employing  a 
certain  number  of  persons  ; and  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  tenement  factories  in  a proper 
sanitary  condition  will  in  future  be  thrown  upon 
the  owners.  The  same  Act  dealt  with  under- 
ground bakehouses,  all  such  places  not  already  in 
existence  on  January  1 being  prohibited.  The 
Act,  he  believed,  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  enactments  ever  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  toilers  of  this  country. 

A discussion  followed  in  which  the  President, 
Mr.  West  (Walthamstow),  Mr.  Jones  (Lambeth), 
Mr.  Young  (Battersea),  Mr.  Lightfoot  (Chelsea), 
Mr.  Jacklin  (Maidstone),  Mr.  Dee  (Westminster), 
Mr.  FI.  Alexander  (Shoreditch),  and  other  mem- 
bers took  part. 

Sir  Benjamin  Richardson  said  he  looked  upon 
the  work  they  were  doing  as  just  the  kind  of 
work  he  would  have  wished  to  see  done  at  the 
commencement  of  his  professional  career,  forty 
years  ago,  and  he  hoped  they  would  go  on 
increasing  their  influence  in  every  possible  way. 
Fie  commended  the  paper  as  a very,  practical  and 
suggestive  one.  In  his  early  days  he  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a visionary  when  he  predicted 
that  the  death-rate  might,  by  proper  attention  to 
the  laws  of  health,  be  reduced  to  15  per  1,000; 
but  men  like  Dr.  F'arr  admitted  to  him  privately 
that  he  had  not  overstated  the  number  of 
diseases  that  might  be  entirely  prevented,  and 


that  nothing  but  time  was  required  to  bring  this 
about.  They  now  saw  how  that  prediction  had 
been  fulfilled.  He  agreed  with  nearly  all  that  was 
said  in  the  paper,  but  he  did  not  admit  the 
charge  of  indifference  made  against  the  medical 
men.  Fie  supported  .the  views  of  the  paper 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  free  baths,  the 
improvement  of  lodging-houses  and  of  the  means 
of  locomotion.  It  was  true  that  we  made  our 
own  diseases.  Improvements  had  certainly  taken 
place,  for  they  used  to  estimate  that  one  doctor 
was  required  for  every  goo  of  the  population, 
now  the  estimate  was  one  to  ever)'  1,600,  but 
there  should  be  not  more  than  one  doctor  for 
every  3,000  of  the  population. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  in  acknowledging  it,  replied  to  the 
various  criticisms  that  had  been  offered. 


THE  PROPOSED  BUILDERS’  CLERKS’ 
INSTITUTION. 

A meeting  of  the  proposed  Builders’  Clerks’ 
Institution  of  Great  Britain  was  held  on  the 
2nd  inst.  at  the  Westminster  Town  Hall. 

Mr.  J.  Pearse  Bowditch,  who  presided,  said 
that  the  objects  of  the  proposed  Institution  were 
to  form  a bond  of  union  between  builders’  clerks 
throughout  the  country ; to  establish  a fund  for 
temporary  assistance  to  those  out  of  employment, 
viz.,  a sick  benefit  and  pension  society;  to  open 
a register  for  employment,  to  which  both 
employers  and  employes  may  have  access ; to 
form  centres  for  gathering  information  as  to  the 
state  of  trade,  with  a view  to  advising  builders’ 
clerks  contemplating  a change  ; and  to  generally 
improve  the  status  of  clerks  employed  in  the 
trade.  A similar  institution  had  been  formed  in 
Birmingham,  which  was  making  good  progress, 
and  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  G.  Letts,  had  written 
to  him  pointing  out  that  no  doubt  they  would 
form  a London  centre  in  affiliation  with  Birming- 
ham, and  that  eventually  London  would  become 
the  headquarters  or  chief  centre.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  Mr.  Bowditch  stated  that  fifty-five 
applications  for  membership  had  been  received 
from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

After  an  informal  discussion,  a committee 
was  formed  to  draw  up  a plan  and  circular  of 
the  proposed  Institution,  and  soon  after  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  ok  Junior  Engineers. — The 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  fifteenth  session  of  the 
Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  was  held  on  the 
1st  inst.,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  In 
the  absence  abroad  of  the  retiring  President,  Mr. 
Alexander  Siemens,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  past  President.  The  institution  premium 
of  the  past  session  having  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Ernest  King  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Gray  for  their 
paper  on  “ The  Warming  of  Buildings  by  Hot 
Water,”  the  President  - elect,  Mr.  Archibald 
Denny,  delivered  his  presidential  address.  It 
dealt  principally  with  the  education  proper  for  a 
young  engineer  in  shipbuilding  and  marine 
engineeiing. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — The 
opening  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  on  the  30th  ult.,  when  the 
inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Maginnis,  M.Inst.N.A.  Mr. 
Maginnis  said  that  it  was  with  great  pleasure  he 
addressed  them  as  President  of  their  Society, 
which  it  had  been  his  privilege  to  be  a member 
of  since  its  inception  two  decades  ago,  during 
which  period  many  engineering  works  had  been 
carried  out  both  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood, 
not  the  least  important  being  the  removal  of  the 
bar  of  the  Mersey,  the  making  of  the  Mersey 
Tunnel  and  Overhead  Railways,  and  the  more 
recent  connexions  to  the  Riverside  Station  at  the 
Landing  Stage.  In  the  United  Kingdom  a most 
interesting  and  important  branch  of  engineering 
seemed  now  about  to  be  revived  in  the  shape  of 
mechanically-propelled  road  vehicles,  henceforth 
to  be  briefly  described  as  “Autocars.”  The 
recent  trials  of  these  in  France,  together  with  the 
development  of  new  motors,  and  the  munificent 
offer  of  a prize  of  1,000  guineas  by  the  Engineer 
newspaper,  had  turned  public  attention  to  them, 
so  that  new  fields  for  manufacture  might  be 
opened  up,  and  another  source  of  utility  for  the 
splendid  roads  of  this  country  be  extensively 
developed. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

B HE  design  here  illustrated,  by  Mr.  Percy 
E.  Newton,  is  that  for  which  the 
English  Travelling  Studentship  of  the 
Royal  Academy  was  awarded  last  year  ; and  the 
view  of  the  fagade  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  present  year. 

The  conditions  of  the  competition  merely  stated 
that  the  site  was  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by 
buildings  on  three  sides,  and  was  100  ft.  long  by 
60  ft.  wide.  An  area  of  20  ft.  was  to  be  left 
above  the  level  of  the  first  floor,  and  the  building 
was  not  to  exceed  So  ft.  in  height. 

We  give  the  plans  of  two  floors  and  the  section 
also,  which  speak  for  themselves ; it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  a librarian’s  house  of  seven 
rooms  is  provided  on  the  upper  story. 


Mr.  Herkomer,  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  Mr.  Clausen, 
and  others ; so  another  room  was  built  over  the 
library  and  adjacent  to  the  old  painting-room,  the 
wall  dividing  them  was  removed,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  black  marble  pilasters  and  monolithic 
columns  of  pavonazzetto  with  bases  and  carved 
capitals  of  black  marble,  an  architrave  of  yellow 
Numidian  marble,  and  a dolphin  frieze.  The 
new  room  was  lit  by  a glass  dome  to  match  the 
other.  A plain  black  marble  chimney  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  east  side.  The  two  rooms 
forming  the  picture  gallery  are  hung  with  a warm 
faded  leaf-green  silk,  to  form  a background  for 
the  pictures.  When  the  door  into  the  studio  is 
opened  the  whole  forms  a pretty  vista. 

G.  Aitchison. 


the  other  wing  is  to  be  utilised  for  p 
offices,  while  the  Public  Hall  is  placed  a 
rear  of  the  centre  block.  There  arc  sef 
entrances  to  each  wing  of  the  building,* 
screen-doors  are  provided  for  shutting  the; 
from  the  centre  portion. 

The  building  is  to  be  of  Yorkshire  and, 
maenmawr  stone,  lined  with  brick,  and  the; 
will  be  covered  with  green  slates. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  illustratid 
taken  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Acac 
exhibition. 


PICTURE  GALLERY,  2,  HOLLAND 
PARIC-ROAD. 

When  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s  Arab  Hall 
was  built,  a small  room  with  a glass  dome  was 
made  on  the  first  floor  over  the  corridor  to  the 
Arab  Hall,  for  a painting-room,  where  a top  light 
only  was  wanted.  'I  his  room,  however,  ceased 
to  be  used  when  the  glass  studio  was  added. 

Sir  Frederick  found  he  had  no  room  to  hang 
the  pictures  and  sketches  presented  to  him  by 
such  brother  artists  as  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema,  Sir  Edward  Burne  Jones,  Mr.  Sargent, 


LLANDUDNO  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 
[ This  design,  which  is  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Silcock, 

| of  Bath,  was  placed  first  in  the  recent  com- 
j petition  by  the  assessor  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood. 

The  requirements  of  the  Council,  as  stated  to 
| the  competitors,  included  three  distinct  depart- 
ments— viz.,  (1)  Council  Chamber  and  Municipal 
Buildings ; (2)  a Public  Hall,  which  might 
also  be  used  as  a Police-court ; and  (3)  suites 
of  private  offices.  It  was  necessary  to  design 
the  building  in  such  a way  that  any  one  of  these 
three  departments  might  bejused  without  inter- 
fering with  the  others. 

Reference  to  the  plan  will  show  that  the 
Council  Chamber  is  placed  in  the  centre  block, 
and  one  wing  is  devQterl  to  the  Municipal  Offices; 


TWO  CITY  OFFICE  BU.ILDIN 

DOMINION  HOUSE,  FENCHURC1I-STREE' 

This  range  of  merchants’  offices  was  comp 
a few  months  since,  and  occupies  a position 
doors  from  Billiter-street,  and  is  close  to  f 
church-street  Station.  The  area  covered  is  : 
6,400  ft.,  and  the  frontage  to  Fenchurch-str. 
about  46  ft.,  which  frontage  is  carried  0 
Portland  and  Westwood  stones.  The  base* 
is  specially  arranged  as  fireproof  wine-cellars: 

The  property  was  built  for  Mr.  W.  Brid|i 
Messrs.  John  Allen  Sc  Sons,  of  Kilburn,  foi 
sum  of  iS,ooo/. 


WEST  INDIA  HOUSE,  LEADENHALL-STRE11 
This  block  of  offices  has  a frontage  to  Le:. 
hall-street  of  5S  ft.,  and  return  frontage 
Sussex-place  and  Bury-street,  and  occupie 
area  of  some  7,000  ft.  The  property  is  la 
dominated  by  ancient  lights,  which  have  1 
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pessfully  dealt  with  by  the  architect  without  and  an  hydraulic  lift.  The  property  has  been  so 
mrse  to  litigation.  The  principal  elevation  is  planned  as  to  ensure  uniformly  good  light  to  all 
!ied  out  in  I’ortland  and  Westwood  stones  and  ) parts,  and  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  give  limited 
.lite,  and  the  return  elevation  and  internal  or  extensive  accommodation,  as  required,  for  the 
is  in  white  glazed  bricks.  A main  corridor  commercial  and  shipping  firms  for  whom  the 
nects  Leadenhall-street  with  Bury-street,  and  building  has  been  designed. 

1 upper  floors  are  served  by  a stone-staircase  The  building  was  formally  opened  in  July, 


( Ground  Flan.) 


1S94,  by  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Sir  Joseph 
Dimsdale,  who  attended  in  State,  and  who, 
together  with  Mr.  Alderman  Bound,  offered 
some  favourable  criticisms  upon  this  and  other 
City  buildings  of  the  architect. 

The  contract  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
John  Allen  & Sons,  of  Kilburn,  at  the  sum  of 
24,000/. 

The  architect  for  both  the  buildings  is  Mr. 
Delissa  Joseph,  of  Basinghall-street. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  Art  Journal  devotes  an  article  to  the 
works  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  who  is  best  known  or  best 
recollected  by  most  of  the  public,  probably, 
through  his  pretty  and  touching  pictures,  “The 
Eleventh  Hour”  and  “ Grandmother’s  Birthday,” 
which  were  among  the  popular  attractions  of  two 
recent  Academies.  “The  Ancient  Town  of 
Seaford  ” is  rendered,  through  Mr.  Haite’s 
picturesque  sketches,  a good  deal  more  interesting 
on  paper  than  it  is  in  reality.  “ The  making  of 
Axminster  Carpets  ” is  described  and  illustrated, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  writes  a short  illustrated 
article  on  “ Tiles,”  which  is  useful  and  instructive 
both  in  an  aesthetic  and  a practical  sense. 

The  Art  Annual  (in  connexion  with  the  Art 
Journal)  is  devoted  to  the  life  and  works  of  Mr. 
Luke  tildes,  RA,  the  literary  portion  being  by 
Mr.  Croal  Thompson,  the  editor  of  the  Art 
Journal.  It  is  very  well  done,  and  is  illustrated 
not  only  by  reproductions  from  the  artist’s  prin- 
cipal works,  but  also  by  a number  of  sketches 
and  studies  of  single  figures  and  heads.  “The 
Doctor”  forms  the  frontispiece,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  with  this  the  original  sketch 
for  it  given  on  page  13. 


* The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed;  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
| comment  upon. 
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The  Studio  includes  an  article  on  the  artistic 
treatment  of  cottages,  by  Mr.  Horace  Townsend, 
illustrated  by  designs  by  his  brother  Mr.  C. 
Harrison  Townsend.  These  are  pretty  enough, 
but  they  are  only  imitations  of  a style  of  building 
belonging  to  other  days — antiques,  and  not  the 
genuine  picturesque  springing  out  of  the  require- 
ments of  to-day.  Mr.  Bulkman’s  article  on 
“ Egypt  as  a Sketching  Ground”  is  charmingly 
illustrated,  and  there  is  as  usual  a great  variety  of 
interesting  illustrations  of  decorative  work.  The 
ridiculous  coloured  print  called  “Isolde,”  with 
no  artist’s  name,  but  looking  like  a vagary  of  Mr. 
Beardsley’s,  is,  one  might  almost  suppose,  in- 
serted as  a joke  or  to  see  how  much  readers  in  the 
present  day  will  swallow ; in  any  case  it  is  a 
discredit  to  any  publication  claiming  to  be  artistic. 

Scribner  devotes  a paper  to  the  works  of  Mr. 
MacMonnies,  the  American  sculptor,  who  is  a 
very  able  artist,  but  seems  to  be  getting  tremen- 
dously pushed  in  the  press  just  now  ; we  have 
come  across  articles  on  him  and  illustrations  of  his 
work  on  all  sides  during  the  last  few  months,  the 
result  of  which  is  not  entirely  to  the  advantage  of 
the  artist.  The  article  on  “ Landmarks  of 
Manhattan  ” by  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  deals  really 
with  some  of  the  architectural  aspects  of  New 
York,  in  a broad  and  sympathetic  spirit.  Mr. 
Cortissoz  does  not  entirely  believe  in  letting  cities 
grow  up  their  own  way,  and  has  a good  word  to 
say  even  for  the  (to  many)  nefarious  memory  of 
Haussmann,  and  for  the  spirit  and  largeness  of 
scale  which  he  showed  in  his  Paris  improvements. 
“The  great  architectural  episodes  of  the  world 
have  been  focussed  sometimes  with  the  spon- 
taneity of  a masterly  improvisation,  sometimes 
through  the  cumulative  action  of  years  : they 
have  grown  and  they  have  been  made.”  It  is 
not  every  writer  on  architecture  who  can  see  these 
two  sides  of  the  question  impartially.  The  chapter 
on  wood  engravers  deals  with  Florian,  the  illustra- 
tions of  whose  work,  including  an  engraving  of  a 
portrait  of  Walter  Scott  by  Wilkie,  show  a fine  and 
masculine  style  of  pure  line-engraving  which  is 
welcome  in  these  days  of  spottiness  and  dottiness. 

The  Century  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Royal 
Cortissoz  on  “ Mural  Decoration  in  America,” 
well-written  but  rather  marked  by  the  usual  ten- 
dency of  American  art-critics  to  make  the  most 
of  American  work.  A fine  engraving  of  the 
clothed  figure  from  Titian’s  so-called  “Earthly 
and  Heavenly  Love  ” forms  the  frontispiece  to 
the  number. 

Harper  touches  upon  art  only  in  its  frontispiece, 
which  again  illustrates  American  decorative  art, 
in  an  engraving  of  a very  charming  St.  Cecilia 
picture,  a design  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Church  for  a 
stained-glass  window  for  the  Grand  Rapids  Saint 
Cecilia  Society. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  No.  IV.  of  Mr. 
Peabody’s  papers  on  “ An  Architect’s  Vacation,” 
dealing  with  the  Italian  Renaissance,  is  very 
interesting,  and  contains  some  excellent  critical 
remarks  on  the  work  of  Brunelleschi  and 
Michelangelo.  Mr.  Peabody  thinks  as  an  archi- 
tect and  writes  as  an  accomplished  man  of  letters 
— a combination  not  always  met  with. 

The  Antiquary  has  an  illustrated  article  on 
“ Some  Further  Examples  of  Irish  Plate,”  and 
another  on  “ Water-Marks  on  Paper,”  also  illus- 
trated ; this  latter  is  a curious  subject  which  has 
not  received  much  attention. 

The  Engineering  Alagazine  (New  York)  con- 
tains a short  article  by  Mr.  H.  Ileathcote  Statliam 
on  “Contemporary  English  Architects  and  their 
Works,”  illustrated  by  a number  of  reproductions 
from  photographs  and  lithographs  of  buildings, 
which  have  been  very  well  carried  out.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  personality  involved  in  express- 
ing opinions  on  living  architects  and  their  work 
may  be  condoned  in  consideration  that  the  object 
of  the  article  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  concluding 
sentence)  was  to  recommend  English  architecture 
to  the  greater  attention  of  American  architects 
and  those  interested  in  architecture.  Among 
other  articles  in  the  same  number  are  “ The 
Distribution  of  Power  in  Collieries  ” by  Mr. 
Llewelyn  B.  Atkinson  ; “The  Limits  of  Electric 
Power  Transmission,”  by  Mr.  Alton  D.  Adams  ; 
and  “The  Colorado  Springs  Waterworks,”  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Lakes. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  article  by 
Sir  Charles  Robinson  on  “Art  Connoisseurship 
in  England,”  a criticism  of  the  present  position, 
arguing  (we  fear  with  only  too  much  truth)  that 
connoisseurship  in  this  country  has  declined  from 
the  educated  taste  in  works  of  art  of  the  highest 
class,  for  their  own  sake,  to  a mere  collection  of 
objects  the  value  of  which  is  ruled  by  fashion,  and 
the  standard  is  their  present  money-value  at  an 
auctioneer’s.  In  the  days  when  the  writer  of  the 
article  made  his  first  art-pilgrimage,  “ in  the 


diligence , not  on  the  railway,”  there  was  a glorious 
faith  in  Venus  and  Apollo,  Greek  marbles 
Raffaelle,  Michelangelo,  Titian,  &c.,  a faith  per- 
haps too  simple  ; “but  surely  this  was  better  than 
the  strange  quaintness  of  newly-found  Japan  or 
Egyptian  gods  and  scarabs,  than  hideous  Blakes 
and  Rowlandsons,  than  pots  and  pans  and 
maudlin  Bartolozzis  and  coloured  prints.”  One 
cannot  quite  forgive  Sir  Charles  for  grouping 
Blake  with  Rowlandson,  but  otherwise  his  protest 
is  not  without  cause.  Mr.  Hadden’s  article  in 
the  same  number  on  “ The  Change  of  Our  Musical 
Pitch  ” should  be  read ; it  will  be  found  to  be  a' 
much  more  serious  matter,  in  a practical  sense, 
than  a mere  question  of  musical  taste  or  theory. 

In  the  Pall  Mali  Alagazine  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
(who  had  only  finished  in  the  last  number  one 
division  of  his  subject  of  “Evolution  in  Early 
Italian  Art,”  and  not  the  whole,  as  we  supposed) 
writes  a very  interesting  article  on  the  subject  of 
“ The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,”  showing  the 
curious  persistence  of  nearly  the  same  traditional 
arrangement  and  the  same  personages  in  a series 
of  paintings  in  chronological  succession.  The 
third  of  a series  of  articles  on  “ Unknown  Paris  ” 
deals  with  artists,  their  haunts  and  their  portraits. 
A poem  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  in  the 
same  number  is  illustrated  decoratively  in  a 
rather  bold  and  striking  manner. 

Le  Monde  Moderne  includes  a most  interesting 
illustrated  article  on  the  old  Mediaeval  hospital  at 
Beaune,  with  sketches  of  a number  of  its 
picturesque  bits  of  architecture  and  detail,  and 
headed  by  an  elevation  of  the  quaint  street 
facade,  with  its  little  windows  and  long  spaces  of 
wall.  “ Comment  en  Construit  un  Cuirasse”is 
a practical  article  on  the  process  of  building  an 
iron-clad,  with  constructional  sections,  &c. 
Under  the  title  “Coins  du  France”  is  another 
archaeological  article,  with  sketches  of  architec- 
tural remains  in  the  old  French  town  of  Vienne 
and  its  neighbourhood.  An  article  on  the 
Institute  of  France  gives  an  account  of  the 
celebrated  building  facing  the  Pont  des  Arts, 
with  illustrations  of  its  architectural  features, 
interior  and  exterior. 

The  Gentleman's  Alagazine,  in  an  article  on 
the  “ Birth  and  Growth  of  the  Broad  Gauge  ” 
(ostensibly  a review  of  Mr.  Sekon’s  “ History  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  ”)  puts  together  a 
good  deal  of  information  on  the  subject  in  an 
interesting  manner. 

The  Artist  contains  a good  deal  of  information 
and  illustration  of  a miscellaneous  character,  with 
nothing  that  can  be  selected  for  special  mention. 

The  Windsor  Alagazine  contains  an  article  on 
“The  Art  Treasures  of  Manchester,”  that  is,  the 
contents  of  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery,  with 
illustrations  of  a number  of  the  principal  pictures. 
The  article  is  by  Mr.  Ilowarth,  the  Curator  of 
the  Mappin  Art  Gallery  at  Sheffield,  who  seems 
to  regard  pictures  from  a rather  too  moralising 
point  of  view. 

St.  Nicholas,  a magazine  “ for  young  folks,” 
deserves  mention  here  for  the  good  style  of  its 
illustrations  as  well  as  for  the  useful  character  of 
some  of  its  articles.  “ Launching  a Great  Vessel  ” 
by  Mr.  Franklin  Matthews,  gives  an  account  of  a 
function  which  ought  to  be  interesting  to  all 
children  of  a maritime  nation.  The  two  pages  of 
silhouette  studies  of  “Weekdays  in  Dolly’s 
House”  are  excellent,  and  may  serve  children 
with  lessons  in  drawing  as  well  as  amusement. 

Punch  Pictures,  No.  26,  includes  a number  of 
drawings  by  Leech  and  Doyle,  and  also  one  of 
the  very  best  of  Keen’s  military  subjects,  that  of 
the  Irish  soldier  who  told  the  sergeant  that  “some 
of  us  ought  to  be  in  a menagerie.”  In  com- 
parison with  some  others  in  the  book,  the  drawing 
seems  a very  simple  one  at  first  glance,  but  every 
detail  in  it  is  perfect. 

The  new  interest  taken  in  self-propelling  car- 
riages is  already  signalised  by  the  appearance  of 
a small  monthly  periodical,  The  Auto-car,  devoted 
to  this  subject. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring 
Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Unification  of  London. — The  greater  part  of 
the  sitting  was  devoted  to  a discussion  on  the 
question  of  the  unification  of  London.  The  Earl 
of  Onslow  moved  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Boulnois  : — 

“That,  inasmuch  as  it  is  desirable  forthwith  to 
take  steps  to  facilitate  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
amalgamation  of  the  City  and  County  of  London, 
that  no  duties  should  be  thrown  upon  the  central 
authority  which  can  be  equally  well  performed  by 


the  local  authorities,  it  be  referred  to  the  Local 
Government  and  Taxation  Committee  to  arrange  a 
conference  between  representatives  of  the  Council 
and  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards  of  the  Metro- 
polis to  consider  and  report  what  powers  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  Council  should  be  transferred  to  the 
local  authorities.” 

Mr.  Hoare  moved  the  following  amendment, 
which  was  seconded  by  Lord  Farrer  and  ulti- 
mately agreed  to  by  a majority  of  14  : — 

"That  the  word  ‘recommendations'  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  1 recommendation  ’ in  line  2, 
and  that  the  following  words  be  inserted  after  the 
word  ‘ London  ’ in  that  line: — ‘one  of  which  was.'  ” 

A division  on  the  amendment  as  a substan- 
tive motion  then  followed,  with  the  following  _ 
result : — For  the  motion,  73  ; against,  54. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  M.P.,  on  the  same  subject 
moved  : “ That  Her  Majesty’s  Government  be 
requested  to  appoint  a Commission  to  inquire  and 
to  report  what  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
areas  of  local  administration  in  the  metropolis, 
so  that  the  whole  county  of  London  shall  be 
divided  into  districts  governed  by  municipal 
councils ; and  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Commission  in  their  delimitation  of  such  districts 
to  adhere  to  existing  boundaries,  and  to  regard 
local  feeling  and  historic  development  so  far  as 
may  be  consistent  with  considerations  of  adminis- 
trative convenience.” 

Lord  Tweedmouth  proposed  the  followin 
amendment  : — “That  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
be  requested  to  introduce  in  the  coming  Session 
of  Parliament,  a Bill,  providing,  on  the  general  1 
lines  of  the  Report  of  the  recent  Royal  Commis- 
sion, both  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  City  and 
County  of  London  and  for  the  creation  of  Local 
Councils,  so  that  the  whole  County  of  London 
shall  be  divided  into  districts  governed  by 
Councils,  whose  electoral  areas  shall  follow 
existing  boundaries  and  be  determined  with 
regard  to  local  feeling  and  historic  development, 
so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  considerations  of 
administrative  convenience.” 

After  further  discussion,  the  debate  was 
adjourned  until  next  week. 

East  London  Water  Supply. — The  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  reported  : — 

“The  Council  on  November  20,  1894,  referred 
back  to  us  our  report  presented  on  that  dav  with 
respect  to  the  resolution  of  the  Council  on  July  3, 
1894,  referring  it  to  the  Water  and  Parliamentary 
Committees  to  take  such  measures  as  they  con-  I 
sidered  advisable  with  a view  to  obtaining  legisla- 
tion to  raise  the  limit  to  which  the  East  London 
Water  Company  is  required  to  give  a supply  to  a 
reasonable  height  of,  say,  70  ft.  from  the  nearest 
pavement.  Having  regard  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  to  introduce  a Bill  last  session  for  the 
purchase  of  this  company’s  undertaking,  we  I 
thought  it  then  expedient  to  proceed  simul-  I 
taneously  with  a Bill  for  the  object  indicated,  I 
but  we  have  now  fully  considered  the  matter,  and  | 
have  had  before  us  certain  heads  prepared  by  the  I 
agent  upon  the  lines  of  which,  as  amended  by  us,  | 
we  have  instructed  him  to  prepare  a Bill.  The  1 
resolution  of  the  Council  specifies  a height  of  70  It.  1 
as  that  to  which  the  company  should  be  required  to 
give  a supply,  but  on  full  consideration  we  have! 
thought  it  preferable  that  the  company  should  be  I 
made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  general  law  1 
contained  in  Section  35  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  j 
Act,  1847,  which  requires  that  a supply  of  water] 
shall  be  constantly  laid  on  at  such  a pressure  as  w ill 
make  the  water  reach  the  top  story  of  the  highest! 
houses  within  the  limits  of  supply.  We  have  in- 1 
structed  the  agent  to  draft  the  Bill  and  prepare  the 
notices  on  these  lines,  and  we  will  in  due  courgl 
submit  the  Bill  to  the  Council  for  approval.  We 
recommend  that  the  instructions  given  to  the  agent! 
as  regards  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  and  the  prepara-j 
tion  of  the  notices  be  approved.” 

Mr.  B.  Hope  moved  to  refer  the  recommendal 
tion  back  to  the  Committee,  but  after  some  disl 
cussion  the  amendment  was  rejected  and  the! 
report  was  agreed  to. 

Mill-lane , Deptford,  Improvement  Scheme.—  -, 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Housing  Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Council  do  retain  the  land  acquired  under  the 
Mill-lane,  Deptford,  improvement  scheme  for  the 
purpose  of  itself  erecting  the  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  number  required  under 
the  scheme,  and  do  make  application  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  their  consent  to  such  a 
course  being  adopted  ; and  that  the  Committee 
be  authorised  to  employ  an  outside  architect  to 
design  plans  of  dwellings  to  be  erected  on  the 
Mill-lane,  Deptford,  area  for  the  accommodation 
of  not  less  than  570  persons,  such  dwellings  to 
include  a common  lodging-house  which  shall 
accommodate  not  less  than  200  persons,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Council  is  in  no  way 
pledged  to  the  building  of  a lodging-house  until 
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tails  and  particulars  are  submitted  and  approved 
the  Council. 

Brooke's  Market , Hoi  horn,  Improvement  Scheme. 
It  was  also  agreed,  on  the  recommendation  of 
: same  committee,  that,  subject  to  the  sanction 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Council 
itself  erect  the  necessary  dwellings  on  the 
:a  comprised  in  the  Brooke’s  Market,  Holborn, 
provement  scheme. 

A.fter  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
ourned. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — 
e annual  conversazione  of  this  Society  was 
d on  the  1st  inst.  at  the  City  Art  Gal- 
y,  Mosley-street.  The  guests  were  received 
the  President,  Mr.  John  Holden,  F.R.I.B.A., 
1 among  those  who  accepted  the  invitation  to 
present  were  Sir  E.  Leader  Williams,  Dean 
iclure,  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Hopkinson,  Messrs. 

de  Courcy  Mead,  W.  Goldthorpe,  Leo 
indon,  Elias  Bancroft,  and  others.  A collec- 
n of  architectural  drawings  was  on  view  in  the 
/er  galleries  ; these  were  contributed  chiefly  by 
mbers  of  the  society,  and  other  architects  in 
^Chester  and  the  district  — viz,,  Messrs, 
mmont,  J.  Brooke,  Booth  & Chadwick,  A.  E. 
rbett,  Darbyshire  & Smith,  F.  W.  Dixon, 
H.  Dawson,  Knill  - Freeman,  Goldsmith  & 
i,  C.  S.  Haywood,  E.  Hewitt,  J.  Horsfall, 
Ileathcotc,  Littlewoods,  E.  W.  Leeson,  II.  A. 
.tear,  F.  W.  Mee,  Myresbeevers  & My  res,  W. 
ren,  F.  FI.  Oldham,  P.  Silcock,  M.  Taylor, 
iddington  & Son,  Woodhouse  & Willoughby, 
>rthington  & Sons,  Whitelegg  & Whittaker, 
number  of  interesting  artistic  trade  exhibits 
1 been  sent  by  Mr.  William  Morris,  London, 

. P.  Rathbone,  Liverpool,  Mr.  Faulkner 
mitage,  Bowdon,  and  Messrs.  Waring,  Heigh- 
y,  Elkington,  Doulton,  Wragge,  & Williams, 
e autumn  exhibition  of  pictures  and  the  per- 
cent collection  were  on  view  in  the  upper 
leries.  An  amateur  orchestra  gave  a selection 
music  during  the  evening.  The  catering  was 
he  hands  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Matthews. 

Tie  Glasgow  Architectural  Associa- 
n. — A lecture  was  delivered  in  the  rooms  of 
Association,  1S7,  Pitt-street,  on  Tuesday,  by 
Malcolm  Stark,  I. A.,  on  “Asylum  Plan- 
?•”  The  President  (Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson, 
\.)  occupied  the  chair.  After  a few  intro- 
tory  remarks  the  lecturer  said  that  there 
no  finality  in  asylum  planning,  and  by 
ms  of  diagrams  illustrated  the  corridor 
1 and  block  plan.  The  former  was 
mred  by  the  Commissioners  of  England, 
le  the  latter  was  favoured  by  the  Com- 
iioners  of  Scotland.  The  corridor  plan  was 
e serviceable  for  supervision  by  medical 
ndants,  although  it  had  disadvantages  in  in- 
inct  classification.  Perhaps  the  principal 
on  of  its  adoption  by  England  was  cost,  the 
ums  there  being  on  a much  larger  scale  than 
cotland,  and  therefore  requiring  to  economise 
e.  He  then  described  in  detail  the  several 
tments  in  an  asylum  building,  and  also 
he  heating,  ventilation,  and  drainage,  noting 
•articular  that  there  ought  to  be  a plentiful 
fly  of  water,  in  case  of  fire,  and  that  all  the 
-water  should  be  stored.  Architecturally,  he 
ight  that  the  buildings  should  be  as  much  of  a 
lestic  nature  as  possible,  and  so  take  away  the 
tution  appearance.  It  was  also  desirable  to 
- the  decorations  of  each  block  different,  so  as 
ike  away  the  monotony  which  would  be  apt  to 
ng  to  such  an  institution.  At  the  close,  a 
ty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Stark  for 
able  lecture. 

irmingham  Architectural  Association. 
he  second  general  meeting  of  the  current 
on  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  on 
jay  evening  last  week.  The  President,  Mr. 

. Henman,  presided.  After  some  preliminary 
iness  had  been  transacted,  including  the  nomi- 
pn  of  fourteen  new  members,  the  chairman 
d upon  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  to  deliver  his 
ire  on  “ The  Brothers  Adam  ” and  their  work, 
itrated  by  lantern-slides. 

jRCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  DISCUSSION 
HON.— The  second  meeting  of  the  Discussion 
ion  of  the  Architectural  Association  was  held 
ue  rooms  of  the  Association  on  Wednesday, 

• 6>  at  7 P-m.,  when  Mr.  F.  G.  W.  Buss  read 
per  entitled  “ Quantities  from  Four  Different 
ts  of  View.”  It  was  followed  by  a very 
e discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Nicholson, 
I'ing,  Fleming,  Pywell,  Weymouth,  Sharp, 
s,  Hopkins,  Stockdale,  and  Max  Clarke  took 
' Messrs.  Henry  Holloway  (of  Holloway 
••),  and  Tarring  (of  Perry  & Co.),  gave  their 


views  of  the  matter  from  the  builder’s  point  of 
view. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

RECULVER  CHURCPI. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  letters  on  Reculver 
Church  and  on  “ Pre-Conquest  Architecture,”  in 
the  current  issue,  I may  mention  that  the  remains 
of  the  so-called  St.  Pancras  Church  at  Canterbury 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  ground  where  the  Kent  and 
Canterbury  Hospital  stands,  a little  to  the  east  of 
that  building.  Except  in  one  part  there  is 
nothing  standing  but  a few  courses  of  brickwork. 
The  material  is,  however,  Roman,  and  the  work- 
manship very  careful.  This  could  be  studied 
better  a few  years  ago,  before  the  tops  of  the 
walls  were  cemented  over.  Writing  in  the  14th 
century,  William  Thorne,  a monk  of  St.  Augus- 
tine’s, within  the  precincts  of  which  the  building 
in  question  is  situated,  tells  us  that  there  had 
been  a Pagan  temple,  or  idol  house  “not  far 
from  the  city,  towards  the  east,  as  it 
were  midway  between  the  Church  of  St. 
Martin  and  the  walls  of  the  city,”  and 
that  Augustine  turned  this  into  a church,  dedica- 
ting it  in  the  name  of  the  martyr,  St.  Pancras. 
Whether  or  not  Thorne  is  right  about  the  early 
history  of  the  building,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  what  he  knew  as  St.  Pancras  Church  is  the 
structure  the  remains  of  which  we  now  call  by 
that  name.  The  indication  he  gives  of  the  site, 
together  with  the  character  of  the  remains,  is 
enough  to  convince  even  the  rigid  critics  who 
refuse  to  identify  the  existing  pre-conquest  chapel 
at  Bradford-on-Avon  with  the  “ ecclesiola,”  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Aldhelm,  which  William  of 
Malmsbury  says  existed  there  in  his  day. 

The  brickwork  at  St.  Pancras  is  more  regular 
and  Roman-looking  than  anything  to  be  seen  at 
this  day  at  Reculver,  though  the  Roman  origin  of 
the  famous  columns  which  stood  in  the  latter 
church  is  quite  undoubted.  Your  correspondent, 
“ F.  G.,”  has  evidently  an  interesting  collection 
of  drawings  of  Reculver,  and  I should  be  grateful 
if  he  would,  some  day,  give  me  the  chance  of  a 
sight  of  them.  G.  Baldwin  Brown, 

University  of  Edinburgh,  November  3. 


THE  NEW  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  paragraph  in  your 
valuable  paper  of  the  26th  ult.  upon  this  subject, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  “ Owen’s  Patent 
Artificial  Stone,”  will  you  allow  us,  on  behalf  of 
our  clients,  The  Sandstone  Syndicate  of  London, 
Limited,  to  state  that  this  new  and  valuable 
artificial  stone  is  their  property,  and  is  covered 
by  three  patents  dated  May  1891,  April  1S93, 
and  June  1894,  and  also  that  Owen’s  Patent  is 
subsequent  in  date  to  the  above,  of  which  it 
appears  to  be  an  infringement. 

Munns  & Longden, 

Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

S,  Old  feiury,  London , E.C., 

November  5,  1895. 


CIIOLMONDELEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Sir,— On  a fine  day  i*.  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  to 
walk  right  across  Hampstead  Heath  and  up  the 
Spaniard’s-lane  to  the  North-road  in  Higbgate,  but 
as  one  approaches  the  Cholmondcley  Grammar 
School  there  is  an  eyesore  in  view  which  detracts 
from  the  enjoyment.  I speak  of  the  brick  slate- 
covered  erection  within  the  school  grounds  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  principal  elevation.  I heard 
it  said  some  time  ago  that  this  is  only  temporary. 
It  is  none  the  less  an  eyesore,  and  is  getting 
dangerously  old. 

The  building  in  question  is  hardly  a public  one, 
and  it  is  not  surprising,  but  it  is  grievous,  to  find 
governors  as  a body  apparently  as  callous  as  many 
private  owners. 

The  loving  care  which  the  late  Mr.  Fred.  Pepys 
Cockerell  bestowed  on  his  work  is  known  to  all,  and 
this  work  (one  of  the  few  of  his  in  London  and  its 
vicinity)  with  its  beautiful  little  chapel,  testifies  to 
this.  I presume  it  is  no  secret  that  the  late  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street  held  it  in  high  admiration. 

Harry  Sirr. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock.— It  is  with  great  regret 
that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Loltus 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  inst. 
He  had  been  suffering  from  cancer  for  the  last  nine 
months,  and  the  end  came  rather  suddenly.  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock  was  the  son  of  Jas.  L.  Brock,  and 
belonged  to  an  old  Guernsey  family  ; his  father  was 
an  old  Peninsula  officer,  and  served  with  the  6th 
and  85th  regiments.  Very  early  in  life  Mr.  Brock 
showed  a great  predilection  for  art,  and  especially 


the  art  of  architecture.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools,  where  he  gained  a silver  medal. 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock  entered  the  offices  of  Messrs.  W.  L. 
& E.  Habershon  in  1851.  He  remained  there  until 
the  two  brothers  severed  their  partnership,  when 
he  became  Mr.  E.  Habershon's  managing  clerk. 
Having  acquired  partnership  with  his  employer,  the 
firm  then  known  as  E.  Habershon  & Brock  carried 
on  practice  for  many  years,  during  which  period 
Normanburst  Court,  Battle,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Brassey,  was  erected  for  the  late  Mr.  Brassey ; 
also  the  rebuilding  of  Ore  Place,  and  many 
new  houses  on  the  St.  Helen’s  Estate,  Hastings, 
a mansion  at  Bournemouth,  a picture  gallery  at 
Baldstow,  the  Village  Hospital,  East  Grinstead, 
Master's  House  at  Harrow,  for  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Vaughan  ; the  laying  out  of  the  Manor  Estate, 
Wallington  ; Mr.  Causton's  Estate,  Balham ; the 
Custom  House  land  for  Mr.  Brassey ; estates  at 
Kilburn,  Godstone,  Harrow,  Teignmouth,  Higbgate, 
&c. , with  most  of  the  buildings  and  roads.  A large 
number  of  churches  were  erected  or  restored,  among 
them  St.  Augustine's,  Highbury  New  Park  ; Park 
Presbyterian  Church,  Highbury  ; Hammerwood 
Church,  Sussex  ; a church  for  Lady  Lampson  at 
Rowfont,  Hethersgill  Church,  Cumberland  ; 
Wallington  Church  ; St.  Helen’s,  Ore,  Sussex, 
where,  by  Mr.  Brock's  efforts,  the  ancient  portions  of 
the  former  church  were  allowed  to  remain  as  a ruin  ; 
St.  Andrew’s,  Hastings;  Ellacombe  Church,  Torquay; 
the  remodelling  of  St.  Saviour's,  Hans-place,  Chelsea  ; 
St.  Paul's,  Carlisle ; St.  John's,  Cotehill,  Cumber  land ; 
St.  Paul’s,  Newbarns,  Barrow-in-Furness;  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Church  at  Dallington,  except  its  ancient 
spire,  and  of  St.  Mark's  Horsham,  &c.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  E.  Habershon  in  1879  the 
whole  of  the  practice  was  left  to  Mr.  Loftus  Brock. 
Among  the  works  carried  out  during  this  latter 
period  may  be  mentioned  the  various  homes  of  the 
National  Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Destitute 
Children,  including  the  remodelling  of  the  old 
Manor  House,  Ealing,  and  the  old  mansion, 
Fortescue  House,  Twickenham,  to  adapt  them  for 
homes  for  boys  and  girls  respectively,  the  new 
buildings  at  Sudbury  Flail,  the  Bisley  Industrial 
Home,  and  the  Shaftesbury  Home,  near  to  it.  The 
large  block  of  buildings,  Shaftesbury  House, 
Shaft csbury-avenue  (the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales),  were  erected  for  the 
same  society.  The  German  Orphanage,  Dalston,  and 
schools  at  Pentonville,  Felbridge,  Hastings,  New- 
haven,  and  the  Missionary  College,  Palestine-place. 
He  had  built  churches  at  Newhaven,  Iping  Marsh  ; 
St.  Columbs,  Notting  Hill ; St.  Philip's,  Cambridge, 
St.  Matthias,  Lincoln  ; St.  Mark's,  Forest  Gate ; and 
had  repaired  others  at  Westbere,  Coldred,  Staple, 
Crundale,  Ruckinge,  East  Langdon,  and  Upper 
Hardres,  all  in  Kent ; Tollesbury,  Essex  ; Preston 
Bissett,  Bucks. ; and  St.  Mary’s,  West  Kensington,  has 
been  remodelled  ; Iping  Church  nearly  rebuilt  ; a 
new  chancel  erected  to  St.  Mark’s,  Horsham ; the 
old  ruin,  St.  Botolph’s  Colchester,  strengthened ; 
additions  made  to  Broadwater  Church,  &c.  ; new 
reredos  to  Detling  Church,  Kent,  and  also  to 
Llandilo  Church,  Carmarthenshire.  Among  general 
works  were  the  enlargement  of  the  Scottish  Club, 
Dover-street ; Granville  Chambers,  New  Oxford- 
street  ; a new  vicarage  house  at  Kensington  Park  ; 
St.  Matthew's  Hall,  Bayswater;  and  additions 
to  the  Anchor  Institute,  Notting  Hill  Gate. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Drayton  Wyatt,  Mr. 
Brock  took  in  hand  the  various  works  at 
Sudeley  Castle,  Winchconibe,  for  Mrs.  Dent, 
and  superintended  the  excavation  of  the  remains  of 
Winchcombe  Abbey,  and  succeeded  in  the  recovery 
of  a large  portion  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  church  ; 
quite  recently,  the  Roman  Villa  in  the  Wadfield, 
near  Sudeley  Castle,  has  been  unearthed,  under  Mr. 
Brock's  direction.  Mr.  Brock  was  a man  of  great 
tact  and  skill,  and  could  transform  an  old  building 
at  a comparatively  small  cost,  and  the  same  charac- 
teristics, added  to  his  genial  and  courteous  manner, 
often  brought  to  a successful  issue  some  of  the  most 
difficult  complications  with  which  an  architect  has 
to  deal.  During  his  long  career,  a large  number  of 
old  churches  came  under  his  care,  they  were  treated 
with  tender  and  almost  loving  consideration,  always 
striving  to  retain  what  was  ancient  and  of  real  interest 
to  the  fabric,  and  yet  leaving  the  work  with  a new 
lease  of  life,  substantial  and  sound.  He  had  of  late 
years  developed  a form  of  timber  church,  chiefly  used 
as  mission  churches,  the  pillars,  the  arcade,  and  the 
clearstory  being  all  of  timber  construction,  the 
outside  walls  only  being  of  masonry  or  brick.  The 
vista  of  the  interior  in  some  of  these  churches  is 
very  effective.  The  exterior  elevations  are  mostly 
of  the  thirteenth-century  style.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Brock  held  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  and  latterly  he 
was  unanimously  elected  Treasurer.  At  the  annual 
congresses  of  the  Association  he  always  took  a most 
active  part  in  the  meetings,  his  knowledge  on  anti- 
quarian subjects  being  most  extensive.  He  was  the 
author  of  a great  many  papers  and  essays  dealing 
with  archaeology.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  also  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Restoration  of  Bubwith  Parish  Church, 
Yorkshire. — The  parish  church  of  All  Saints, 
Bubwith,  bas  just  been  restored,  the  work  being 
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carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ullathorhe,  contractor,  of 
Selby,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  architect  to  the  Restoration  Committee,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners.  The  ancient  font,  which 
was  discarded  by  the  previous  restorers  of  the 
church,  has  been  replaced  in  the  sacred  edifice. 

Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Edin- 
burgh.— The  new  hospital  which  has  been  built  at 
Meadowside,  Edinburgh,  for  the  treatment  of  sick 
children  has  just  been  opened  by  Princess  Beatrice. 
The  site  at  Rillbank  has  a frontage  to  the  south 
along  Sciennes-road  of  384  ft.,  a frontage  to  the 
west  along  Sylvan-place  extending  to  264  ft.,  and 
having  access  also  from  Rillbank-terrace,  which 
forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary.  The  block 
plan  of  the  main  hospital  building  is  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  E,  the  administrative  block  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  the  wards  in  the  two 
arms,  cut  off  from  the  centre  by  disconnecting  cross 
ventilated  corridors.  It  is  set  with  its  open  side 
towards  the  south,  the  administrative  block  running 
east  and  west,  and  the  wards  north  and  south.  The 
administrative  block  is  five  stories  in  height,  the 
two  upper  stories  being  in  the  roof ; and  the  ward 
wings  are  three  stories  in  height,  the  upper  one 
being  partly  formed  in  the  roof.  The  principal 
wards  are  upon  the  ground  and  first  floors, 
those  upon  the  third  floor  being  spare,  observa- 
tion, and  isolation  wards.  The  kitchen,  with  its 
accompanying  larders,  milk-house,  and  stores, 
is  placed  upon  the  fourth  floor,  and  the  dormi- 
tories and  bed  - room  accommodation  for  the 
domestic  staff  is  upon  the  fifth  floor  or  attic. 
The  main  entrance  is  from  the  south,  in  the  centre 
of  the  administrative  block,  by  a large  entrance 
hall,  across  the  end  of  which  runs  a 10-ft.  wide 
corridor,  extending  right  and  left  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  to  the  ward  doors.  Im- 
mediately to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance-hall 
are  the  suites  of  rooms  devoted  to  the  matron  and 
the  resident  doctors,  while  opposite  the  entrance- 
hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  administrative  block  to  the 
north,  is  the  surgical  theatre,  with  a gallery  to 
accommodate  eighty-four  students.  To  the  right  of 
this  is  the  principal  staircase,  and  to  the  left  the 
service  stair,  while  beyond  these,  occupying  the 
north-east  and  the  north-west  corners  of  the  ad- 
ministrative block  are  rooms  for  the  visiting 
physicians,  one  for  each  ward.  At  the  end  of  the 
administrative  block,  the  corridor  is  intersected  by 
glazed  screens.  Play  alcoves  for  the  convalescent 
children  of  each  ward  are  formed  in  bays  to  the  south. 
Each  of  the  four  principal  wards — that  is,  those  upon 
the  ground  and  first  floors  of  the  ward  wings — is 
84  ft.  6 in.  long,  23  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  high.  They 
are  arranged  for  twenty-four  cots  to  each  ward, 
which  allows  81  superficial  ft.  of  floor  space  and 
1,215  cubic  ft.  of  air  space  to  each  child.  The 
total  accommodation  is  118  beds.  The  floor  of  the 
wards  is  laid  with  teak  boards  in  narrow  widths, 
and  the  walls  are  finished  with  parian  cement 
polished  to  a perfectly  bard  and  smooth  surface. 
The  angles  of  walls  and  ceilings  are  rounded,  all 
ornamentation  is  excluded,  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  avoid  corners  or  ledges.  In  communica- 
tion with  each  ward  is  a kitchen  or  pantry,  while 
attached  to  each  ward  at  the  south  end  in  the 
turrets,  but  disconnected  by  a cross  ventilated 
lobby,  are  a bath-room,  a lavatory,  a slop  sink-room, 
and  a water  - closet.  The  general  arrangement 
described  above  for  the  ground  floor  is  repeated 
upon  the  first  floor  up,  where  the  medical  lecture 
theatre  takes  the  place  of  the  surgical  one  on  the 
floor  below,  and  the  south  range  of  rooms  in  the 
administrative  block  are  devoted  to  the  Board-room, 
museum,  ophthalmic  room,  dispensary,  assistant- 
matron's  room,  staff  dining-room,  and  nurses’ 
sitting-room.  The  wards  in  the  wings  are  in  every 
respect  duplicates  of  those  upon  the  ground-floor. 
On  the  second  floor  up  the  wards  arc  sub-divided 
into  observation,  isolation,  and  spare  wards,  each 
with  kitchen  and  lavatory  accommodation  as  on  the 
floors  below.  The  front  of  the  administrative  block 
is  devoted  to  a suite  of  bedrooms  and  sitting-room 
for  the  Sisters  or  Staff  nurses,  who  have  each 
charge  of  a ward,  and  to  a sick-room  for 
any  members  of  the  staff  who  may  be  invalided  ; 
while  the  north  half  of  the  administrative  block 
and  the  northern  end  of  the  ward  wings  are 
devoted  to  bedrooms  for  the  ordinary  nursing  staff. 
At  this  level  the  E-shape  of  the  plan  and  the  prin- 
cipal staircase  terminate,  and  the  central  administra- 
tive block  alone  is  carried  up  with  the  service 
stair.  On  the  fourth  floor  are  placed  the  kitchen, 
scullery,  See.,  and  general  stores  to  the  north ; and 
servants'  hall,  sewing  and  linen  room,  mattress 
room,  &c.,  to  the  south.  A hydraulic  lift  placed  in 
the  well  of  the  service  stair  rises  to  this  floor.  The 
service  stair  terminates  at  this  level,  and  a wooden 
stair  leads  to  the  attic  above,  where  are  the  bed- 
rooms and  dormitories  of  the  domestics.  The  dormi- 
tories are  divided  by  wooden  screen  partitions  into 
cubicles,  but  the  whole  of  the  nursing  staff  are  pro- 
vided with  separate  bedrooms.  The  building 
throughout  is  fitted  with  electric  light  generated 
by  a duplicate  set  of  boilers.  Externally  the  build- 
ing is  of  red  sandstone  from  Corsehill  Quarry. 
The  design  is  based  upon  the  English  Renaissance 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  several  adjuncts 
to  the  main  building,  such  as  the  nurses'  annexe, 
with  bedrooms  for  the  night  nursing  staff,  the  mor- 
tuary and  pathological  rooms,  the  out-patients’ 


department,  the  laundry  buildings,  boiler-houses, 
engine-room,  &c.  The  nurses'  annexe  and  the 
pathological  blocks  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
main  building,  to  which  they  are  attached  by 
covered  corridors.  The  Lout-patients'  department, 
laundry,  and  electric  lighting  buildings,  are  ranged 
along  Sylvan-place,  and  are  quite  detached  from  the 
hospital  proper.  The  entire  building  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  Washing- 
ton Browne,  A. R.S. A.,  and  Mr.  Winton  has  acted 
as  clerk  to  the  works.  The  buildings  will  cost  about 
40,000/.  The  contractor  for  the  mason  work  was 
Mr.  Hugh  Mackintosh,  and  for  the  joiner  work, 
Messrs.  W.  Beattie  & Sons. 

Patent  Office  Extension.— Block  III.  of  the 
Patent  Office  extension  is  fast  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  building  is  being  erected  for  Her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
J.  Taylor,  C.B.  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale  is  the  con- 
tractor. The  floors  and  ceilings  are  fireproof 
throughout  on  the  “ Mark  Fawcett"  system. 

New  Police-Station,  Lichfield. — The  police- 
station  at  Lichfield  having  become  insufficient  for 
present  needs,  a new  police-station  is  to  be  shortly 
erected.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  P.  Osborne, 
of  Birmingham. 

Church,  Pleasley  Hill,  Derbyshire. — The 
foundation  stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new  St. 
Barnabas's  Church,  at  Pleasley  Hill.  The  cost  of 
the  new  edifice,  which  is  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Adams, 
Eastwood,  to  the  design  of  Messrs.  Naylor  & Sale, 
Derby,  will  not  exceed  3,500/.  It  will  be  of  red 
brick,  both  inside  and  out.  At  present  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a nave,  aisle,  and  porch  only,  the 
whole  to  cost  about  1,600/.  When  the  church  is 
completed  there  will  be  room  for  350  people. 

Parish  Church,  Millbrook,  Cornwall. — 
The  consecration  of  a new  parish  church  for  Mill- 
brook  has  just  taken  place.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  two  years  ago,  and  the  building  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Blowey,  of  Plymouth,  from  designs 
by  Messrs.  Hine  & Odgers.  The  exterior  is  faced 
with  Polyphant  and  Bath  stone,  and  in  the  interior 
are  arches  of  similar  material.  The  pulpit,  by  Reed, 
of  Exeter,  is  of  carved  oak,  illustrating  “ The  True 
Vine.”  The  church,  capable  of  seating  800,  is 
heated  throughout  with  hot-water  pipes,  and  con- 
tains a side  chapel  for  smaller  services.  The  organ 
has  been  reconstructed. 

Extension  of  City  Hospital,  Aberdeen. — 
The  extensive  additions  and  alterations  at  this  (in- 
fectious diseases)  hospital,  belonging  to  the  Town 
Council,  have  just  been  completed.  The  hospital  is 
on  the  detached-pavilion  system,  and  the  adminis- 
tration block  is  a separate  building  in  the  centre. 
Two  of  the  four  hospital  pavilions  have  been  en- 
larged to  accommodate  sixteen  additional  patients 
each.  A mechanical  heating  and  ventilating  appa- 
ratus has  been  placed  in  the  basement  floor  of  the 
administrative  block,  whither  underground  ducts 
from  the  pavilions  lead.  The  warm  air  will  be  ex- 
pelled by  Blackman  fans.  In  the  ground  floor  of 
the  administrative  block  as  extended  is  a large 
kitchen.  On  the  first  floor  over  this  kitchen  is  an 
extensive  suite  of  nurses'  bedrooms.  The  new  block 
of  offices  measures  145  ft.  6 in.  by  96  ft.  6 in. 
There  is  an  open  court  in  the  centre.  The 
offices  also  include  stable,  ambulance-van  house, 
lavatory,  dirty  and  clean  clothes'  rooms,  disinfected 
clothes'  rooms,  and  boiler-house.  On  the  first  floor 
of  the  offices  there  are  extensive  drying  and  hay- 
lofts. There  are  also  a new  mortuary  and  a second 
gatekeeper's  lodge.  The  extensions,  including 
fittings,  have  cost  upwards  of  18,000/.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  John  Rust,  jun.,  City  Architect, 
Aberdeen.  The  original  buildings  have  concrete 
walls,  but  in  the  extension  granite  has  been  used. 
The  grounds,  where  not  occupied  by  buildings  and 
walks,  have  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Robert  Walker. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  under  considera- 
tion a scheme  to  add  probationary  wards  at  a cost 
of  about  6, 000/.  Allowing  for  probationary  wards 
thirty-two  beds,  this  would  bring  up  the  total 
hospital  accommodation  to  150  beds. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Bradbury,  Durham.— 
On  the  26th  ult.  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Brad- 
bury was  opened.  The  building  in  its  finished  state 
will  accommodate  about  360  persons,  and  will 
be  capable  of  being  divided  by  a movable  partition 
into  chapel  and  schoolroom.  The  walls  are  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings.  The  open  roof  is  formed  with 
dressed  trussed  principals,  finishing  upon  ornamental 
corbels,  and  is  boarded  throughout  to  the  level  of  the 
collar.  Boyle's  ventilators  are  used  in  the  roof,  and 
the  chapel  is  heated  by  a Musgrave  stove,  the  school 
having  an  open  fire-place.  The  seats  and  the  whole 
of  the  interior  woodwork  are  of  pitch-pine.  The 
work  has  been  designed  and  carried  out  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Frank  Martin,  the 
contractors  being  as  follow  : — Builder  and  slater, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Robson  ; carpenter  and  joiner,  Mr.  R.  F. 
Snaith  ; ironfounder,  Mr.  J.  Dobbing ; plumber 
and  glazier,  Mr.  Wm.  Coates ; painter,  Mr.  T. 
Metcalfe — all  of  Darlington. 

Board  School,  Bristol.— On  the  1st  inst.  the 
new  schools  at  Barton  Hill,  which  have  been  built 
by  the  Bristol  School  Board,  were  opened.  The 
new  schools  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  build- 
ing which  was  known  as  Tilly’s  House  or  Queen 
Anne's  House,  in  Queen  Anne's-street.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  of  Bristol,  the  builder  being 
yir.  Perrott.  The  materials  were  brick  find  free- 


stone. The  general  plan  is  that  of  a large  centra 
hall,  out  of  which  the  class-rooms  lead.  Upon  thf 
ground-floor  are  four  class-rooms,  the  teachers'  room 
and  the  necessary  offices,  and  the  first-floor  com 
prises  four  class-rooms,  communication  betweei 
which  is  afforded  by  a gallery.  Mr.  Bond  havinj 
incorporated  a decorated  ceiling  and  two  fireplaces 
which  were  part  of  Queen  Anne’s  House,  in  thi 
schools.  Accommodation  has  been  provided  fo: 
520  children,  at  a total  cost  of  nearly  7,000/. 

Theatre,  Stratford.— A new  theatre  is  bsinj 
erected  in  the  High-street,  Stratford.  Mr.  Fratil 
Matcham  is  the  architect.  The  pit  will  be  70  ft 
wide  and  70  ft.  deep,  and  will  hold  about  1,50c 
people ; and  the  stage  will  be  35  ft.  wide  by  45  ft 
On  the  first  floor  the  dress-circle  will  seat  200,  the 
upper  circle  500,  and  the  gallery  about  1,000.  I he 
house  will  be  quite  isolated.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  23  000/. 

Restoration  of  Kidderminster  Parish 
Church.—  Kidderminster  Parish  Church  has 
recently  been  restored.  The  restoration  includes 
the  re-casing  of  the  tower,  and  the  restoration  ol 
the  clearstories  and  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
including  new  parapets.  The  stone  groining  undei 
the  tower,  which  had  been  taken  down  years  ago 
has  also  been  restored.  The  work  has  beet 
executed  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Chatwin, 
architect,  of  Birmingham. 

Public  Hall,  Strathaven,  Banffshire.—  fi 
new  public  ball  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Strathaven; 
The  frontage  of  the  hall  to  Kirk-street  extends 
49  ft.,  while  the  building  runs  along  Thomson' 
street  for  100  ft.  The  main  entrance  is  from  Kirk- 
street.  The  area  of  the  large  hall  will  be  seated  foi 
550,  and  the  gallery  for  100.  The  platform  will  bt 
of  ample  extent  to  accommodate  large  companies; 
On  the  ground-floor  to  the  front  there  is  an  offied 
recreation-room  with  ladies'  retiring-room,  com- 
mittee-rooms, &c.  In  the  basement  under  the 
platform  there  is  a large  room,  two  retiring-rooms 
kitchen,  heating-room,  and  a store  for  seats.  Or 
the  upper  floor,  over  the  offices  to  Kirk-sireet,  is  th« 
lesser  hall,  to  be  seated  for  130,  with  an  ante-roon 
and  another  large  room,  whicli  will  be  suitable  loi 
reading-room  and  library.  Mr.  Alexander  Cullen 
architect,  Motherwell,  prepared  the  plans. 

Concert-hall,  Blacicheath.— A new  concert- 
hall  has  just  been  opened  at  Blackheatb.  Messrs 
J.  Edmeston  and  G.  Gabriel  are  the  architects.  ! 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Cardiff.— The  opening 
services  at  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Ludlow 
street,  Lower  Grange,  Cardiff,  were  held  or 
Monday.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  E.  Turnei 
& Sons,  and  the  architect  Mr.  Herbert  Turner. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Porth,  Glamorgan- 
shire. — The  Porth  Cottage  Hospital  was  opened 
on  Monday,  by  Mrs.  George  Thomas.  The  archi 
tect  is  Mr.  F.  Gibson,  Pontypridd. 

Kirk  Memorial  Evangelical  Unioj 
Church,  Edinburgh.  — The  Kirk  Memoria! 
Evangelical  Union  Church,  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  has  just  been  laid,  is  situated  at  Eas 
Montgomerv-strect,  Edinburgh.  It  is  designed  ii 
Early  Perpendicular  style,  with  nave  and  transepta 
projections.  In  the  interior  there  will  be  a vestibule 
with  panelled  dividing  screen  ; the  seats  are  to  havi 
aisles  on  either  side,  and  the  pulpit  will  be  placet 
at  the  junction  of  the  west  transept  and  choir  arches 
The  church  is  to  be  seated  for  400,  and  the  hal 
below  will  accommodate  2C0.  Vestry,  session 
house,  and  class-room  accommodation  is  also  pro 
vided  for.  The  architect  for  the  building  is  Mr, 
Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  A.  R.S. A. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Birkenhead.  — A nev 
Wesleyan  chapel  is  to  be  erected  at  Birkenhead  J 
take  the  place  of  Lowe-street  Mission  Room.  Thi 
new  building  is  to  include  accommodation  for  3a 
people,  with  class-room,  vestry,  kitchen,  &c.  'lhi 
walls  are  to  be  of  grey  local  bricks  with  presset 
brick  dressings.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  1,000/ 
exclusive  of  furnishing.  The  work  will  be  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Taliesin  Rea 
architect,  of  Birkenhead.  ■ 

Schools,  Ashton-upon-Mersey,  near  Ma| 
CHESTER. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  schools® 
connexion  with  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  Church  wa: 
laid  on  Saturday  last.  The  architects  for  the  school! 
are  Messrs.  Whitelegg  & Whittaker,  of  Manchester 
The  building  will  be  situate  off  Barker's-lane,  ant 
will  accommodate  94  infants  and  206  boys  and  girl: 
in  the  mixed  department.  The  infants  room  will  b! 
37  ft.  8 in.  by  20  ft.,  and  the  mixed  school  is  57  ft 
by  37  ft.  6 in.  ; the  former  is  raised  3 ft.  above  th( 
latter,  and  will  form  a platform  with  a proscenium 
opening  18  ft.  wide  by  12  ft.  high  for  entertainment: 
and  parochial  purposes,  and  the  mixed  school  Wtl 
form  the  auditorium.  For  school  purposes  tW 
mixed  department  will  be  divided  by  movabli 
glazed  screens  into  four  rooms  which  will  accomino 
date  96,  33,  44,  and  33  children  respectively.  Then 
will  be  lavatories  and  cloakrooms  for  each  depart 
ment,  two  of  which  will  be  used  as  retiring-room: 
for  the  performers  at  entertainments,  and  for  tin: 
purpose  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  infants 
school  or  stage.  There  will  also  be  a cookery  clay 
room  in  the  basement  20  ft.  square,  having  it: 
windows  entirely  above  ground. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS 
Buckingham  Sewerage.— An  inquiry  was  con 
ducted  at  the  Town  Hall,  Buckingham  on  tn 


n ult.  by  Colonel  C.  H.  Luard,  R.E  , one  of  the 
pectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  into 
application  by  the  Buckingham  Town  Council  for 
ction  to  borrow  9,050/.  for  works  of  sewerage 
sewage  disposal.  A few  years  ago  a scheme 
prepared  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  to 
1 with  the  sewage  of  the  borough  on  a gravitation 
'em,  but  the  initial  cost  of  this  was  too  great,  and 
authorities  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek  an 
rely  fresh  scheme.  Four  engineers  were  selected 
submit  schemes,  and  that  submitted  by  Mr. 
Bertram  Nichols,  C.E. , of  Birmingham,  was 
pted.  Mr.  Nichols'  scheme,  which  he  explained 
detail  before  the  Inspector,  is  one  by  which  the 
jle  of  the  sewage  of  the  borough  is  pumped  on 
ligh  ground  within  a short  distance  of  the  town. 
: outfall-sewer  will  be  12  in.  in  diameter,  and 
a gradient  of  1 in  300,  and  a covered  under- 
und  storage-tank  is  provided  to  contain  the  night- 
v.  Three-throw  pumps  in  duplicate  will  raise  the 
age  after  it  is  screened,  the  motive-power  being 
> Hornsby-Akroyd  oil-engines.  A 6-in.  cast-iron 
ng  main  will  convey  the  sewage  on  to  the  land, 

: to  be  chemically  treated  before  precipitation  in 
upward-flow  circular  “Candy"  tanks.  The 
rified  effluent  from  the  tanks  will  pass  over  7 acres 
land  laid  out  for  sewage  filtration.  The  subsoil 
)f  a sandy  nature.  Some  trial  holes  had  been 
and  the  Inspector  upon  visiting  the  site  ex- 
ised  himself  as  well  satisfied  with  the  outfall  and 
purifying  properties.  The  population  is  about 
do.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the  application. 
evvage  Works,  Chorley,  Lancashire.— 
Corporation  of  Chorley  have  just  corn- 
ed their  new  sewage  purification  works  at 
nmon  Bank  Farm,  at  a cost  of  about  15,000/. 
erman  Hibbert,  C.C.,  the  Chairman  of  the 
'age  Committee,  performed  the  opening 
:mony  on  Monday,  October  28.  The  works 
e been  designed  by  the  Borough  Engineer, 
William  Leigh,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  and  the  whole 
been  carried  out  under  his  direction.  The 
iternational  " is  the  process  adopted.  Mr.  Leigh 
1 provided  tanks  of  a total  capacity  of  1,120,000 
ons,  and  polarite  filters  of  a total  area  of  about 
)o square  yards.  The  sludge  pressing  machinery 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Goddard,  Massey,  & 
rner.  These  new  works  have  been  rendered 
-ssary  by  the  fact  that  the  Chorley  Sewage  Farm 
failed  in  producing  an  effluent  to  satisfy  the  re- 
ements  of  the  river  authorities.  At  the  conclu- 
of  the  opening  ceremony  in  the  Town  Hall,  Mr. 
:rley,  C.E.  (Messrs.  Brierley & Holt,  Blackburn), 
iking  in  response  to  the  toast,  “ The  Visitors,” 
that,  as  an  engineer  of  forty  years’  experience, 
one  who  held  a public  office  for  many  years,  he 
able  to  judge  of  the  labour  involved  in  carrying 
work  of  the  kind  they  had  seen  opened  that 
He  had  witnessed  all  the  phases  of  the  great 
age  question,  and  the  system  of  treatment 
pied  at  Common  Bank  represented  the  last,  the 
>t,  and  the  most  complete  development. 
he  Wrexham  and  Ellesmere  Railway. — 
Saturday  last  the  Wrexham  and  Ellesmere  Rail- 
, which  was  begun  in  June,  1892,  was  opened 
aassenger  and  goods  traffic.  The  new  line  runs 
ugh  a picturesque  distiict,  and  when  the  Wirral 
way  is  completed  will  permit  of  a new  through 
e between  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the 
th,  and  South  Wales.  The  chief  engineer  of 
ine  is  Mr.  George  Owen,  of  Oswestry.  Only  a 
le  line  of  rails  is  laid  at  present,  but  all  the 
es  and  viaducts  are  constructed  to  admit  of  a 
jle  line  being  put  down. 

iOPosED  Railways  in'  the  North.— The 
t Highland  Railway  Company  have  instructed 
•engineers  (Messrs.  Forman  & M'Call,  Glasgow) 
'repare  the  necessary  Parliamentary  plans  and 
ons  of  a proposed  extension  of  their  railway 
Fort-William  to  Ballachulish  with  a view  to 
iducing  a Bill  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Par- 
ent. 

rainage  Scheme,  Ticichill,  Yorkshire. — 
inquiry  has  just  been  held  at  Tickhill  with 
ect  to  the  borrowing  of  2,500/.  to  carry  out  a 
[me  of  drainage.  The  scheme  had  been  pre- 
d by  Mr.  Aird  Murray,  C.E.,  of  Sheffield. 
nitary  Condition  of  Exeter.  — The 
ter  City  Council  met  on  the  31st  ult.  to 
lider  a report  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  medical  officer 
ie  Local  Government  Board,  upon  the  sanitary 
Sition  of  the  city.  Dr.  Fletcher  reported  that 
[ regard  to  the  water  supply,  the  analyses  of  the 
!ic  analyst  varied  considerably,  and  that  there 
f times  when  the  water  could  not  be  considered 
|i;ood  quality.  He  was  also  informed  that 
[river  from  which  the  supply  was  taken  was 
filed  at  Brampford  Speke,  Thorverton,  Tiverton, 
n Bampton.  The  report  dealt  seriatim  with 
[•rage  and  house  drainage,  ventilation  of  sewers, 
|ing,  sewage  outfalls,  scavenging,  house 
hnmodation,  slaughter  houses,  dairies,  &c., 
Ron  lodging  houses,  and  sanitary  administra- 
F With  regard  to  house  accommodation,  he 
the  accommodation  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
plight  fairly  be  described  as  good;  but  in  the  old 
of  Exeter,  near  the  river,  it  had  never  been  his 
10  see  in  a comparatively  small  area  so  many 
“idated,  ill-ventilated,  badly-lighted,  and  filthy 
1 ings,  as  were  to  be  found  in  that  locality.  Five 
jj:  properties  were  mentioned  by  name,  and  the 
"ctor  added  that  this  whole  area  was  over- 
fed, and  many  of  the  houses  were  only  fit  for 


demolition.  House  accommodation  for  the  lowest 
of  the  working  classes  in  Exeter  might  be  said  to  be 
as  bad  as  it  could  be.  The  Town  Council  had  erred 
in  allowing  repairs  where  demolition  was  the  only 
remedy.  In  his  concluding  remarks  Dr.  Fletcher 
said  it  was  obvious  that  a considerable  amount  of 
good  work  had  been  done  in  the  city  of  Exeter 
within  recent  years,  that  similar  work  was  pro- 
gressing at  the  present  time,  and  that  a large 
expenditure  on  main  sewerage  was  contemplated 
in  the  near  future.  The  Town  Council  were, 
moreover,  anxious  to  increase  the  accommodation 
for  patients  at  the  isolation  hospital,  and  to  provide 
proper  quarters  for  trained  nurses.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  method  of  dealing  with  dwelling-houses 
which  were  dilapidated,  or  unfit  for  habitation,  had 
not  been  creditable.  Condemned  property  had  been 
bought  by  mere  speculators  for  a very  trifling 
amount,  patched  up,  and  again  become  inhabited. 
In  dealing  with  such  dwellings  there  had  been,  on 
the  part  of  the  Town  Council,  firstly,  a want  of 
energy,  one  might  almost  say  apathy;  and,  secondly, 
a great  want  ot  firmness.  With  regard  to  the  water- 
supply,  the  Town  Council  should  keep  under  careful 
inspection  the  River  Exe  and  its  tributaries,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  all  sources  of  pollution  which 
might  endanger  the  purity  of  the  water  supplied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  such  pollution. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  efficient 
filtration  of  the  water  supplied  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  regulations  as  to  dairies,  cowsheds,  and 
milkshops,  now  in  force,  should  be  carefully  revised 
and  amended  with  the  assistance  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  and  the  provisions  therein  con- 
tained should  be  strictly  enforced.  With  a view  to 
the  more  efficient  sanitary  administration  of  the 
district,  the  present  by-laws  with  respect  to— (a)  new 
streets  and  buildings  ; (/)  slaughter-houses,  should 
be  revived  under  the  advice  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Surveyor.  In 
this  revision  the  Town  Council  should  bring  them, 
as  nearly  as  the  special  circumstances  of  their  dis- 
trict will  allow,  into  contormity  with  the  model  by- 
laws of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  report 
was  referred  to  the  Sanitary  Committee. 


lhe  Vienna  International  Exhibition,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  influential  committee  that  has  the  matter  in 

hand. The  exhibition  of  tombstones  has  now 

been  opened  at  Bruenn,  and  shows  some  excellent 
sculptural  works  as  well  as  some  good  wrought-iron 
designs.  A number  of  prominent  Vienna  sculptors 
have  sent  models.  The  Vienna  Central  Church- 
yard is  well  known  for  its  elaborate  monuments. 
The  historical  section  of  the  exhibition  should  have 
been  more  complete.  The  example  of  holding  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind  might  be  followed  in  London 
where  the  ugly  stock  tombstone  is  all  too  common. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Care  of  our  National  Monuments.— 

commenting  a few  days 


The  Daily  Chronicle, 


ago  on  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  spire  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  concluded  its  remarks  as  follows  : — 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 


France. — M.  d’Espouy  has  been  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Ornamental  Design  in  the  Architectural 
Section  of  the  Ecolc  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  place  of 

M.  Ancelet,  deceased. The  jury  on  the  open 

competition  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Audit  Office 
on  the  Quai  d'Orsay  have  just  given  their  decision. 
There  were  twenty-one  designs  exhibited.  The  first 
premium  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Moyaux,  In- 
spector-General of  Civil  Buildings,  the  second  to 

M.  Blavette,  and  the  third  to  M.  Marioud. 

The  Committee  of  Management  for  the  1900 
Exhibition  have  just  adopted  the  programme 
relating  to  the  two  palaces  which  are  to  replace 
the  Palais  de  l'Industrie.  They  are  to  be  built 
on  each  side  of  the  new  avenue  between  the 
Invalides  and  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysdes. 
It  lias  been  decided  that  there  should  be  a 
single  competition  lor  the  two  palaces,  but  two 
distinct  judgments.  The  architects  will  therefore  be 
able  to  compete  for  the  two  palaces  at  the  same 
time,  or  for  one  of  the  two  only.  The  programme 
of  this  competition,  drawn  up  by  M.  Bouvard,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Municipal  Council  in  a few 
days,  and  then  to  Parliament.  Architects  will  be 
allowed  three  months  after  the  Parliamentary 

decision. On  Sunday  last  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville 

at  Enghien-les-Bains  was  inaugurated.  It  is  a large 
stone  and  brick  building,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIII. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a park. On  the  same  day 

the  new  Mairie  at  Pecq  was  inaugurated.  It  is  a 
graceful  building,  in  a square,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  and  opposite  the  Terrasse  de  Saint  Germain. 

The  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  has  just  given  a grant 
to  the  town  of  Dijon,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Salle 

des  Dues  de  Bourgogne  in  the  museum  there. 

The  Municipal  Council  has  voted  for  the  erection  in 
Paris  of  a statue  of  Isaac  Newton,  to  be  paid  for 

by  international  subscription. The  sculptor 

Emile  Truffot  has  just  died  in  Paris  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  He  was  a pupil  of  Duret  and  of  Carpeaux. 
He  received  honourable  mention  in  1883,  1885, 
and  1886,  a third  medal  in  1887,  and  a silver 

medal  at  the  1889  exhibition. We  have  also  to 

announce  the  death  of  M.  Aldrophe,  a distinguished 
architect,  and  member  of  the  Soci6t6  Centrale.  He 
built  the  synagogue  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire  of 
which  the  Builder  published  a photograph  some 
years  ago.  We  shall  give  a special  notice  of  him  in 
our  next  letter  from  Paris. 

Austria.— Two  fountains  of  excellent  design 
have  been  completed  in  connexion  with  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  front  of  the  Imperial  " Hofburg"  which 
faces  the  city.  Herr  Weyz  is  the  sculptor  of  one  of 
the  fountains.  There  is  much  of  his  work  in  the 

new  Museums  and  the  Hofburg  Theatre. A 

monument  has  been  unveiled  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mayor  of  Vienna,  Dr.  Prix.  The  monument  is  in 
form  of  an  obelisk  with  a bronze  medallion  showing 

a portrait  of  the  deceased  Mayor  in  semi-relief. 

Vienna  will  probably  follow  the  example  of  Berlin 
in  arranging  a National  Industrial  Exhibition. 
Plans  are  being  prepared  for  1898,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  Government  has  promised  to  put  a 
part  of  the  Prater  Park,  with  the  old  “ Rotunda"  of 


It  is  simply  a scandal  and  a disgrace  that  the  care 
of  our  great  national  monuments,  the  cathedrals  of 
England,  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  a properly- 
qualified  Government  official,  whose  duty  it  should 
be,  intelligently  and  continuously,  to  inspect  them, 
instead  ot  their  being  left,  as  at  present,  until  they 
threaten  to  collapse,  and  then  depending  upon  a 
paltry  private  subscription  to  patch  them  up  tem- 
porarily." 

Electric  Light  for  the  Cancer  Hospital, 
Brompton.  — The  Committee  of  the  Cancer 
Hospital,  Brompton,  have  decided  to  introduce 
the  electric  light  throughout  the  hospital  premises, 
and  have  instructed  Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  C.E., 
to  prepare  specifications  for  the  work. 

The  Blackwall  Tunnel. — Many  thousands  of 
persons  have  recently  visited  Blackwall  Tunnel.  All 
who  enter  pay  3d.  each  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poplar 
Hospital.  On  Saturday  last  week  friendly  societies, 
with  bands,  banners,  and  regalia  were  early  astir, 
and  from  ten  onwards  a stream  of  sightseers 
descended  the  cylinders  to  view  the  tunnel.  At 
little  distances  along  the  tunnel  models,  showing 
how  the  boring  was  done,  and  the  different  stages 
of  the  enterprise,  attracted  much  attention. 
Already  houses  are  rising  on  the  Greenwich 
marshes,  for  the  building  trade  has  received  a 
mighty  fillip  by  the  making  of  this  new  link  between 
north  and  south  .—Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Strand  Explosion.— Mr.  Troutbeck,  the 
Westminster  Coroner,  opened  an  inquiry  on  the 
4th  inst.,  at  St.  Clement  Dane's  Vestry  Hall,  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Martin  Ernest  Sprague,  twenty- 
six,  a fourth-class  fireman  in  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade,  who  was  killed  by  the  collapse  of  some 
house  property  after  an  explosion  in  New  Church- 
court,  Strand,  on  October  29.  Mr.  Glenn  explained 
that  Sir  John  Hutton  was  the  freeholder  of  No.  26 
and  the  leaseholder  of  No.  27,  and  both  the  houses 
were  sublet  by  him  on  repairing  leases.  Sir  John 
wished  to  express  his  deep  regret  at  the  sad 
calamity,  and  to  afford  every  assistance  in  the 
inquiry.  The  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  and 
the  New  River  Company  were  also  represented. 
In  the  course  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  W.  G.  Perkins, 
surveyor,  of  the  Architects'  Department  of  the 
London  County  Council,  produced  a plan  of  the 
remains  of  the  building.  He  said  the  width  of  the 
walls  was  14  in.,  and  they  were  composed  of 
placed  bricks,  that  was  bricks  that  had 
not  been  properly  burned  and  were  porous ; 
the  mortar  was  quite  rotten,  and  had  no 
adhesive  qualities  whatever.  The  houses  in 
the  court  were  about  one  hundred  years  old. 
Thomas  Hawkins,  a builder,  of  Judd-street,  Bruns- 
wick-square,  stated  that  about  two  years  ago,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Collard, 
architect  to  the  owner  of  the  property  (Sir  John 
Hutton),  he  put  the  house  into  repair  according  to  a 
specification.  He  then  took  the  houses  over  under 
an  agreement,  and  let  them  out.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Glenn,  witness  said  that  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
two  houses  was  244/.  He  was  paid  that  amount, 
and  then  took  over  the  houses.  They  were  then  in 
a good  habitable  state  of  repair.  He  saw  the  houses 
a lortnight  ago,  and  he  did  not  notice  any  smell  of 
gas.  The  inquiry  was  adjourned  for  a fortnight. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Examination,  Aber- 
deen.—An  examination  for  persons  qualifying  for 
the  office  of  Sanitary  Inspector  has  just  been  held  in 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sanitary  Association  of  Scotland.  There  were 
nine  candidates.  The  examiners  were  Dr.  Nasmyth 
Fife ; Dr.  Macvail,  Dumbarton  ; Mr.  Mathison,’ 
Burgh  Engineer,  Dundee;  and  Mr.  Allan,  Bureh 
Surveyor,  Govan. 

Cairo  at  Berlin.— At  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
at  Berlin  next  year  there  is  to  be  a reproduction  of 
Cairo  or  a portion  of  it,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a Berlin  architect,  Herr  Wolgemuth.  The  Berlin 
Cairo  is  to  greatly  surpass  the  Paris  Cairo  of  1889  in 
e?l®nt. ,a"d  Pretension.  It  is  to  include  the  mosque 
of  Kail  Bey  and  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  not  to  speak 
of  a colossal  Sphinx,  “a  prosperous  village  of 
tellahs,  and  the  engagement  of  400  Arabs  to  take 
part  in  the  pageants  and  spectacles. 

Professor  H.  Adams  on  Wind  Pressure.— 
On  October  3°  at  the  first  meeting  for  the  session 
of  the  City  of  London  College  Science  Society, 
Professor  Henry  Adams,  M.Inst.C.E.,  one  of  the 
Vme-Presidents  read  a paper  on  “The  Force  of 
the  Wind.  After  reviewing  a number  of  the 
recorded  experiments  on  wind  pressure,  he  tabulated 
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the  results  upon  a common  basis  to  show  that 
within  certain  limits  the  intensity  of  the  pressure 
increased  with  the  area  of  the  receiving  surface,  but 
over  large  areas  the  maximum  was  not  reached  in 
practice  owing  to  the  wind  moving  in  concentrated 
gusts.  An  account  was  given  of  the  pressure  said 
to  have  been  readied  in  various  historical  gales,  and 
extracts  from  various  standard  works  as  to  the 
proper  pressure  to  be  estimated  for  in  designing 
structures.  In  conclusion  he  suggested  that, 
although  56  lbs.  per  square  foot  might  be  looked 
upon  as  the  standard,  this  should  be  modified 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  viz., 
with  the  height  from  ground  level,  the  unsupported 
width  and  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  pressure 
according  to  the  table  submitted  varied  from  16  lbs. 
at  ground  level  to  80  lbs.  at  a height  of  200  ft.,  and 
in  the  latter  case  from  80  lbs.  at  a width  of  10  ft.  to 
40  lbs.  at  a width  of  1,000  ft.,  while  the  multiplier 
for  angle  varied  from  '45  at  5 deg.  to  1 '00  at  60  to 
90  deg. 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers. — A statement 
of  a serious  character  was  made  by  Dr.  Sedgwick 
Saunders,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  City, 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  at  the  meeting 
held  on  Tuesday.  He  said  no  provision  existed  in 
the  City  for  the  isolation  of  persons  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases.  In  some  cases,  patients  were 
not  removed  until  they  were  in  a moribund  condition. 
In  subsequently  replying  to  a statement  by  Mr. 
Deputy  White  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  said  the  Commission 
being  the  Local  Authority,  they  were  bound  to  pro- 
vide a hospital  for  the  treatment  of  such  cases, 
instancing  the  case  of  Eastbourne,  which  had 
recently  done  so.  The  Medical  Officer  having 
repeated  that  employers  were  morally  bound  to 
make  some  accommodation  for  their  employe's  in 
case  of  need,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Sanitary 
Committee. 

Antiquarian  Discoveries,  Cambridge.— 
Some  antiquarian  discoveries  have  recently  been 
made  in  connexion  with  the  sewerage  operations  in 
Jesus-lane.  About  8 ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
road,  near  the  gate  of  Jesus  College,  seven  fairly 
complete  skeletons  were  found.  Fragments  both  of 
Saxon  and  Roman  pottery  have  been  found  in  this 
cutting,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  masonry.  The 
masonry  was  found  about  4 ft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  road. 

Memorial  Pillar,  Crowthorne,  Berkshire. 
— A memorial  has  just  been  placed  over  the  remains 
of  the  late  wife  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Armstrong,  of  Heathcote, 
Wellington  College,  in  the  graveyard  of  the  church 
of  St.  John  Baptist  at  Crowthorne.  The  pillar  is  a 
monolith  of  grey  granite.  It  assumes  the  form  of  a 
" four-holed  ” west-country  cross,  moulded  upon  the 
upper  part.  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter, 
carried  out  the  work. 

Altar,  Christ  Church,  Worthing.— The  new 
altar  at  Christ  Church,  Worthing,  is  of  Early 
English  character,  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Singer  Hyde, 
architect,  of  Worthing.  Its  length  is  7 ft..  and  in 
height  and  width  it  is  3 ft.  It  is  made  of  English 
oak.  Upon  the  upper  face  of  the  table  are  inscribed 
the  five  consecration  crosses.  The  front,  facing 
west,  is  divided  into  three  distinct  compartments. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry 
Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 

The  Artists’  Guild. — On  the  4th  inst.,  Princess 
Christian  opened,  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  the 
Seventh  Annual  Amateur  Art  Exhibition  of  the 
Artists’  Guild.  The  articles  exhibited  include  em- 
broidery, painting,  photography,  wood-carving, 
leather  work,  and  work  in  metals. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  Dublin.— An 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  Dublin,  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  University  Buildings  on  the  26th  inst.  The 
lundamental  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  native  skill. 

Pulpit,  All  Saints’  Church,  Falmouth.— 
The  new  pulpit  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Falmouth, 
has  just  been  dedicated.  Standing  on  a stone  plat- 
form, the  pulpit,  with  its  circular  front,  is  supported 
by  a large  Devon  green  marble  shaft,  surrounded  by 
seven  different  coloured  marble  shafts,  some  twisted, 
others  octagonal  and  circular,  The  body  is 
formed  of  Derbyshire  alabaster,  inlaid  with  slabs 
of  Devon  marble  of  different  shades,  while  the 
circular  front  has  a floriated  cross  of  white  marble 
on  a background  of  red  marble.  On  either  side 
are  two  figures,  St.  George  and  St.  Piran,  carved  in 
Italian  white  alabaster.  Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Goad,  ol 
Plymouth  Phoenix  Marble  Works,  have  executed 
the  work  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Sedding  (Plymouth). 

Epping  Forest  Museum. — The  Essex  Field 
Club  have  just  established  the  Epping  Forest  free 
local  Museum,  which  was  opened  on  Saturday  last. 
The  museum  is  situated  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
hunting  - lodge,  adjoining  the  Forest  Hotel  at 
Chingford.  The  museum  is  designed  and  arranged 
to  illustrate  the  natural  history,  archaeology,  and 
history  of  the  district.  Mr.  William  Cole  is  the 
honorary  curator.  On  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
staircase  are  maps  and  views,  geological  sections, 
and  plans  of  the  Forest. 

National  Registration  of  Plumbers.— An 
examination  of  master  and  operative  plumbers  was 
held  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Borough-road  Poly- 
technic. Candidates  were  present  from  various  parts 
of  London  and  the  provinces.  The  examiners 


were  Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  chairman  ; Messrs. 

J.  Hume  and  S.  Stalder,  master  plumbers; 
Messrs.  D.  Early,  W.  J.  Jarvis,  and  T.  Nicholson, 
representatives  of  the  operatives  ; and  Mr.  C.  T. 
Millis,  superintendent  of  the  trade  classes.  Four- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  masters  and  eighteen  of  the 
operatives  passed  in  practical  work. 

The  Cordwainers  Company. — At  the  Court  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Cordwainers  held  on 
the  6th  inst.  at  their  Flail  in  Cannon-street,  Mr. 
Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke  was  appointed  Surveyor 
to  the  Company. 

London  Water-Supply.— Colonel  Ducat,  R.E., 
opened  an  inquiry  on  the  31st  ult. , at  the  Guild- 
hall, Westminster,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  into  the  supply  of  water  for  sanitary 
purposes  in  the  metropolis.  The  inquiry  was  the 
outcome  of  a report  presented  to  the  London 
County  Council  a year  ago  by  its  Public  Health 
and  Housing  Committee,  which  stated  that  the  by- 
laws of  the, eight  water  companies  who  supplied  the 
metropolitan  area  should  be  amended,  so  as  to  give 
a greater  supply  of  water  for  sanitary  purposes. 
Acting  on  this  report,  the  Council  had  asked  the 
companies  to  comply  with  its  recommendations. 
This  they  had  refused  to  do,  and  hence  the  present 
inquiry.  Mr.  F.  M.  Freeman  represented  the 
County  Council  ; and  Mr.  Pember,  Q.C.,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Cripps.  Q.C. , M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Richards  the  eight 
associated  water  companies.  — Mr.  Freeman,  in 
opening  the  case  for  the  County  Council,  gave  an 
account  of  the  Acts  which  at  present  governed  the 
Metropolitan  water  supply,  and  said  that  under  the 
Act  of  1871  the  County  Council,  as  the  central 
authority,  was  empowered  to  make  certain  demands 
on  the  companies.  If  these  demands  were  not 
complied  with,  the  Council  had  power  to  ask  for 
a Government  inquiry.  The  present  regulations 
were  drawn  up  in  1872,  but  they  had  become 
defective  as  far  as  sanitary  requirements  were  con- 
cerned, for  very  considerable  advances  had  been 
made  in  sanitation  generally,  and  regulations  which 
might  have  been  perfectly  adequate  twenty-three 
years  ago,  had  now  become  altogether  inadequate. 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Council  by  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Giles  in  1892.  Communications  had 
since  been  received  from  almost  every  Vestry  and 
Board  of  Works  in  the  Metropolis,  all  endorsing 
the  view  that  the  present  flush  of  water  for  closets 
was  inadequate.  This  view  had  been  endorsed  by 
the  Medical  Officer,  the  Engineer,  and  the  Super- 
intendent Architect  of  the  County  Council,  who 
would  all  be  called  as  witnesses.  The  companies 
had  demurred  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Council's 
demands  on  the  ground  of  expense ; he  (Mr. 
Freeman)  thought  their  fears  were  exaggerated, 
but  it  was  only  reasonable  and  proper  that 
they  should  be  called  upon  to  make  such  altera- 
tions as  were  consistent  with  the  health  of  the 
people  and  the  sanitarv  experience  of  the  time. — 
Mr.  C.  F.  Doll,  architect  and  surveyor  to  the 
St.  Giles's  Board  of  Works,  examined  by  Mr. 
Freeman,  said  that  the  present  flush  of  two  gallons 
was  inadequate,  and  should  be  increased  to  three. 
— Mr.  W.  J.  Berry,  surveyor  of  the  Estates  and 
Valuation  Department  of  the  Council,  said  he 
had  charge  of  the  artisans'  dwellings  erected  by 
the  Council.  He  compared  blocks  of  buildings 
where  there  were  two-gallon  cisterns  with  those 
where  there  were  three-gallon  cisterns.  In 
Yabsley-street,  Poplar,  they  had  a block  of 
buildings  belonging  to  the  first  class,  and  in 
Brook-street,  Ratcliff,  another  belonging  to  the 
second.  The  fittings  were  the  same  in  each 
case.  In  the  first  case  they  had  been  called  to 
attend  twenty-one  blocks  of  closets  during  the  past 
seven  months.  During  the  past  twelve  months 
there  had  not  been  a single  similar  complaint  from 
the  Brook-street  buildings. — Dr.  Sykes,  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
did  not  consider  that  the  two-gallon  flow,  at 
present  given  by  the  water  companies,  was  suffi- 
cient. A three-gallon  flush  would  be  beneficial 
in  clearing  the  closet,  the  trap,  and  the  drain. 
There  would  be  an  actual  saving  of  water 
with  a three-gallon  flush,  because  instead 
of  closets  being  flushed  twice,  one  flushing 
would  suffice. — Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pember  : 
The  imperfection  of  the  flush  was  due  to 
the  want  of  water,  and  not  to  imperfection  of 
fittings.  The  regulations  laid  down  by  the  water 
companies  might  prevent  waste  of  water,  but  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  health  of  the  public.  He 
had  no  statistics  to  prove  this  last  statement. — Mr. 
Samuel  Buck  and  Mr.  P.  Lebran,  London  County 
Council  Superintendents,  corroborated  Mr.  Berry’s 
statements. — Mr.  Binnie,  Chief  Engineer  to  the 
Council,  examined  by  Mr.  Freeman,  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  for  the  protection  of  public  health  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  cisterns  having  a 
capacity  of  three  gallons  should  be  provided  in 
every  closet.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pember  : 
He  was  not  aware  of  more  than  three  towns  in 
which  this  was  the  case.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for  health. — 
The  inquiry  was  adjourned  until  the  following  day, 
when  additional  witnesses  were  called  on  behalf  of 
the  Council.  Dr.  Murphy,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  Administrative  County  of  London, 
considered  three  gallons  essential ; Mr.  William 
Groom,  sanitary  inspector  to  the  Camberwell  Vestry, 
thought  two  gallons  insufficient,  and  said  the 


defective  supply  had  caused  great  inconvenience ; 
his  district ; Mr.  T.  Blashill,  Superintendent  Arcfi 
tect  of  the  Council;  Mr.  K.  Young,  C.E.  ; M 
J.  W.  Clark,  Liveryman  of  the  Company  of  Plumbs 
and  Member  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  ; and  Mr.  T.  I. 
Field,  Member  of  the  Council  of  Civil  Engineers  as; 
that  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  also  gave  evidence  e 
support  of  the  proposed  increase  of  water  supp: 
for  sanitary  purposes  in  private  dwellings.  ]. 
The  inquiry  was  adjourned  until  Monday,  wht 
Dr.  Parlies,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Chelsei 
and  Professor  Henry  Robinson,  Professor  of  Civ 
Engineering  at  King's  College,  London,  bop 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  existing  flush  of  tu 
gallons  was  insufficient. — Mr.  Edward  M.  Etoi 
C.E. , Chief  Engineer  to  the  Sheffield  Waterwork 
was  the  first  witness  called  for  the  water  companie 
He  asserted  that  in  that  town  a flush  of  tv 
gallons  was  deemed  quite  adequate.  There  hs! 
been  complaints,  but  none  of  them  were  proper; 
attributable  to  deficient  flush.  The  increase  pre 
posed  by  the  London  County  Council  woub 
involve  a heavy  charge  on  the  water  companies.-; 
Mr.  Ernest  Collins,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Engine 
to  the  New  River  Company,  said  he  had  bee 
connected  with  that  company  for  fifteen  year; 
that  the  company’s  water  rental  was  derived  fror 
160.000  houses,  and  that  he  considered  the  tv 
gallons  sufficient  if  properly  discharged.  He  su= 
gested  that  the  bath  waste  might  be  utilised,  undo 
proper  precautions,  for  flushing  and  sanitary  pq 
poses.  If  the  sanitary  authorities  had  seen  belt; 
to  the  fittings,  he  thought  this  inquiry  would  n 
have  arisen.  The  existing  three-gallon  flushes  we» 
comparatively  few.  The  effect  of  an  enforce 
increase  of  flush,  as  proposed  by  the  Londr 
County  Council,  would  be  to  entail  on  ti 
New  River  Company  an  additional  supq 
of  2,400,000  gallons  per  day,  and  on  tl 
London  Water  Companies  as  a whole  i 
increase  of  about  12,000,000  gallons  per  day.  I 
thought  that  was  a very  moderate  computation.  I 
was  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  controversy  hi 
come  about  through  the  use  of  improper  fitting 
not  only  in  design  but  in  manufacture  ; and  that  t: 
water  companies,  for  the  protection  of  themselv 
and  the  public,  ought  to  have  regulations  whit 
would  enable  them  to  examine  and  test  the  fitting; 
A great  many  of  the  provincial  towns  had  su^ 
powers,  and  the  water  companies  ought  to  have  thel 
in  London.  They  ought  to  have  a revision  of  t 
whole  regulations,  not  only  as  regarded  the  twi 
gallon  flush,  but  in  other  ways,  so  that  the  fitting 
which  were  generally  put  up  at  the  cheapest  rat 
might  be  brought  under  proper  control. — Croi 
examined  by  Mr.  Freeman,  the  witness  said  he  h 
not  in  terms  suggested  to  the  companies  that  apfj 
cation  should  be  made  for  such  powers,  but  had  p 
it  in  a form  that  their  regulations  ought  to  : 
strengthened. — The  inquiry  was  again  adjourned.): 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Sub  - contracting  and  Government  CcL 
tracts. — Mr.  Joseph  Verdon  and  Mr.  D.  Hene® 
have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Akers-Douglas,.J, 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  on  behalf  of  4 
London  Building  Trades’  Federation,  with  refereSi 
to  the  question  of  sub-contracting  on  Governme; 
contracts.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  First  Col 
missioner  that  certain  firms  were  getting  their  wa 
done  by  sub-contractors  under  the  guise  of  forenrar 
and  he  has,  we  understand,  agreed  to  insert  a ni 
clause  in  the  contracts  requiring  the  contractor: 
provide  competent  foremen,  who  shall  be  in  J 
exclusive  employ,  to  superintend  the  execution) 
the  works  on  his  behalf,  and  no  charge  shall  jl 
allowed  for  this,  either  in  measured  or  day-work.  , 

Glasgow  Building  Trades’  Exchange.; 
The  annual  general  meeting  in  connexion  w 
the  Building  Trades’  Exchange  of  the  City  m 
District  of  Glasgow,  Limited,  was  held  on  the  a 
ult.,  in  the  rooms,  30,  Gordon-street — Colonel  R.  I 
Bennett  presiding.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  Cook)B 
mitted  the  annual  report.  The  Exchange  had  S 
in  existence,  it  stated,  for  eighteen  months.  IT 
shareholders  now  numbered  seventy,  holding  amo: 
them  280  shares.  During  the  year  109  subscril* 
had  joined,  making  a total  of  248.  The  roomsj  h- 
been  largely  taken  advantage  of  by  the  varia 
masters'  associations  for  meetings,  over  cigbi 
having  been  held  during  the  twelve  months  : 
September  30.  The  trades  represented  were  t; 
painters,  plasterers,  slaters,  brickbuilders,  plumbe:. 
glaziers,  and  the  Institute  of  Measurers.  Sin: 
September  30,  meetings  had  been  on  the  increas 
A joint  committee  had  been  engaged  in  promoth 
a scheme  of  monthly  meetings  of  the  whole  E: 
change,  when  papers  on  subjects  of  interest  to  t< 
trades  may  be  read  by  members  and  discus®’ 
By  this  means  the  chief  object  of  the  Exchange 
viz.,  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  butt 
ing  trades — would  be  forwarded.  The  same  joi 
committee  had  also  been  considering  a seller 
for  the  formation  of  a library  in  the  Exchabji 
which  should  contain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cor 
plete  catalogues  of  all  the  principal  manufacture 
of  goods  or  material  pertaining  in  any  way 
the  building  trades.  The  Arbitration  Commit!: 
had  not  been  unduly  called  upon  to  exerc; 
their  functions. — The  Chairman,  in  moving  ti 
adoption  of  the  report,  said  the  Exchange  had  fuc 
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justified  its  existence.  During  the  year  they  had 
been  so  far  successful  in  bringing  together  a large 
number  of  the  best  tradesmen  in  Glasgow,  thus 
jenabling  them  to  meet  oftener  as  friends,  and 
reducing  the  friction  which  naturally  arose  through 
the  various  trades.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
Exchange  they  had  done  more  in  the  way  of  concilia- 
tion than  could  have  been  done  in  any  other  town 
in  the  country.  Ex  - Councillor  John  Paterson 
i seconded,  and  the  report  was  confirmed.  The 
retiring  members  of  the  Executive  Council — Sir 
William  Arrol,  M.P. , Colonel  R.  J.  Bennett, 

, Messrs.  Andrew  Gray,  James  Brand,  James  Goldie, 
Matthew  Henderson,  and  John  Porter — were  re- 
elected, and  Messrs.  Paterson  and  Benzie  were 
appointed  auditors.  A vote  of  thanks  having  been 
passed  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 

Croydon  and  District  Master  Builders' 
Association. — The  members  of  this  Association 
held  their  annual  meeting  on  the  1st  inst.  The 
committee  reported  that  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year  the  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Societies 
gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  enforce  the 
London  Labour  Trades  Federation  rules.  Sub- 
sequently a strike  ensued,  and  picketting  had 
been  resorted  to  on  the  principal  works 
throughout  the  town,  with  but  little  inconvenience 
to  the  trade  generally.  The  strike  was  now  prac- 
tically at  an  end,  having  failed  in  its  object.  The 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  officers  and  com- 
mittee  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  M.  Taylor,  C.C., 

[ being  elected  President,  Mr.  S.  Page,  Vice-Pre- 
sident, and  a committee  of  twelve.  It  was  also 
arranged  that  the  annual  dinner  should  be  held  early 
| in  the  new  year. 


LEGAL. 

I BUILDING  CASE  IN  THE  QUEEN’S 
BENCH  DIVISION. 

The  case  of  Macrory  v.  Gibbon  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Wright,  sitting  without  a jury,  on  the  1st 
inst.,  it  being  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Macrory,  Q.C.,  the  owner  of  a leasehold  house, 
No.  2,  Ilchester  Gardens,  W.,  against  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Henry  Gibbon,  the  owner  of  a block  of  resi- 
dential flats  in  Moscow-road,  W.,  for  the  alleged 
breach  of  an  agreement. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  purchased  his  bouse 
in  Ilchester  Gardens  in  1872,  and  lived  there  until 
four  years  ago,  since  which  it  had  been  to  let.  When 
the  house  was  bought,  and  down  to  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  there  were  only  small  cottages  in  the 
Moscow-road,  and  although  the  kitchen,  which  was 
at  the  back,  was  always  dark,  the  buildings  in  the 
Moscow-road  in  no  way  affected  the  light  of  the 
plaintiff's  back  premises.  The  defendant,  the  lease 
of  the  cottages  having  fallen  in,  purchased  the  land 
and  commenced  building  the  flats  in  question.  Mr. 
Macrory  and  a neighbour,  Mr.  Heath,  when  they 
discovered  that  a part  of  the  new  buildings  came  so 
close  up  at  the  back  as  seriously  to  interfere  with 
their  light  and  air,  entered  into  a correspondence 
with  the  defendant,  alleging  that  he  was  encroach- 
ing on  their  rights.  The  defendant  denied  that, 
but,  as  a compromise,  an  agreement  was  finally 
entered  into  between  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Heath, 
and  the  defendant,  on  September  12,  1894, 
clearly  defining,  as  it  was  thought,  within  what 
lines  the  new  buildings,  which  by  that  time 
had  been  got  on  with  a good  way,  should  be  con- 
fined. By  the  agreement  the  defendant  undertook 
not  to  build  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  the  plaintiff, 
if  he  thought  proper,  opening  windows  overlooking 
the  defendant's  well.  The  plaintiff  considered  that 
this  gave  him  a right  to  open  a new  window  in  the 
I kitchen,  which  he  had  long  intended  to  do,  over- 
looking the  defendant's  area  or  well,  which  owing  to 
(the  way  the  building  had  been  erected,  it  was  found 
(could  not  now  be  done.  The  defendant  contended 
(that  having  regard  to  the  height  of  the  buildings  at 
(the  time,  such  a construction  could  not  be  placed  on 
Ithe  agreement,  and  also  that  there  was  no  agree- 
ment at  all  on  his  part  that  the  “ well  " should  be 
open  from  the  ground,  and,  further,  that  the 
[buildings  were  exactly  in  accordance  with  plans  that 
had  been  shown  to  the  plaintiffs  solicitor  when  the 
agreement  was  made.  His  Lordship  remarked,  in 
Ithe  course  of  the  arguments  of  counsel,  that  sup- 
posing the  Court  held  that  the  true  construction  of 
Ithe  agreement  was  that  contended  for  by  the 
iplaintiff,  he  failed  to  see  in  what  better  position  he 
[would  be.  He  (his  Lordship)  could  only  order  a 
[peremptory  mandamus  to  pull  down  the  projecting 
part  of  the  building  or  give  damages,  and  he 
[doubted  if  any  damages  he  could  give  would  com- 
pensate the  plaintiff. 

I Mr.  Buckmll,  Q.C..  who  appeared  with  Mr. 
Manisty,  for  the  plaintiff,  said  that  the  mischief  had 
'been  done,  and  he  was  afraid  it  was  hopeless  to 
suggest  that  the  defendant  should  buy  the  house,  as 
terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon. 

I Mr.  Alfred  Cock,  Q.C.,  who  appeared  with 
Mr.  Munroe,  for  the  defendant,  said  that  if  his 
iLordship  decided  the  agreement  against  his  client  he 
would  rather  pull  down  than  go  to  the  expense  of  an 
inquiry  as  to  depreciation. 

The  learned  Judge  ultimately  gave  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff,  holding  that  the  true  construction  of 
:he  agreement  was  that  contended  tor  by  him. 
With  the  consent  of  all  parties  his  Lordship  directed 
.hat  that  part  of  the  building  in  dispute  should  be 
pulled  down  within  three  months  unless  an  appeal 


were  entered  within  the  usual  time,  when  the  order 
should  stand  over  pending  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 


APPEAL  CASE  UNDER  THE  BUILDING 
ACT. 

At  the  Westminster  Police-court  on  Friday  in  last 
week  Mr.  de  Rutzen  gave  his  decision  on  an  appeal 
under  Section  150  of  the  Building  Act  of  1894 
against  a notice  of  objection  given  by  Mr.  E.  Dru- 
Drury,  District  Surveyor,  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Westminster,  as  to  a wall  in  course 
of  erection  by  builders  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Auxiliary  Stores  for  the  extension  of  their  premises 
in  Coburg-row,  Westminster.  The  question  involved 
was  as  to  whether  the  wall  could  be,  for  some  part 
of  its  height,  a party-wall,  and  as  to  the  remainder 
an  external  wall.  On  the  result  the  right  of  making 
certain  openings  depended. 

Mr.  T.  Seager  Barry  argued  the  case  for  the 
London  County  Council,  and  Mr.  R.  Cunningham 
Glen  for  the  Auxiliary  Stores. 

Mr.  de  Rutzen  decided  the  case  in  favour  of  the 
appellants,  the  Auxiliary  Stores. 

Mr.  Seager  Barry  said  that  probably  the  County 
Council  would  appeal  on  a case  stated. 

The  magistrate  said  he  had  no  wish  to  discourage 
an  appeal,  but  as  that  would  add  to  the  expense  he 
would  allow  appellants  twenty  guineas  costs. 


THE  STRAND  EXPLOSION. 

On  Friday  last  week,  at  Bow-street,  the  owners  of 
Nos.  25,  26,  and  27,  New  Church-court,  Strand, 
were  summoned  by  the  London  County  Council  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  pull  down  those 
portions  of  their  premises  now  standing. 

Mr.  Chilvers,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  explained  that  the  houses  in  question  were 
those  affected  by  the  recent  explosion.  The  men 
declined  to  shore  up  the  adjoining  property  until  the 
rotten  walls  had  been  demolished. 

Mr.  Frederick  William  Porter,  District  Surveyor  of 
St.  Mary-le-Strand,  stated  that  the  workmen  com- 
menced operations  on  the  morning  following  the 
explosion,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  shore  up 
whilst  the  damaged  walls  were  standing.  It  was 
impossible  to  repair  either  of  the  houses.  The  safest 
course  was  to  pull  them  down. 

Mr.  Barnett  said  his  client  offered  no  objection, 
and  the  magistrate  made  an  order  calling  upon  the 
owner  to  pull  down  the  building  forthwith. 


A QUESTION  OF  DRAINAGE. 

At  the  Lambeth  Police-court  on  Monday,  Mr. 
Hopkins  delivered  judgment  in  a case  of  consider- 
able interest  to  parochial  authorities.  The  Vestry 
of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  were  summoned  by  Mr. 
Harry  Richardson,  of  Finsbury-square,  for  neglect- 
ing to  repair  and  amend  a certain  sewer,  draining 
several  houses  in  Gurnev-street,  Newington. 

Mr.  Blanchensee  appeared  in  support  of  the 
summons,  and  Mr.  Moreton  Smith  represented  the 
Vestry. 

The  complainant  is  the  leaseholder  of  the  houses 
in  question,  which  are  drained  by  a combined 
operation,  several  houses  being  served  by  the  same 
pipe  connexion  with  the  sewer  in  the  roadway.  It 
was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  complainant  that 
this  being  a combined  drain — to  the  construction  of 
which  the  consent  of  the  Local  Authority  had  never 
been  given — the  Vestry  were,  under  recent  decisions, 
liable  for  its  repair.  These  proceedings  were  taken 
under  Section  12  of  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  1891. 

On  behalf  of  the  Vestry,  Mr.  Moreton  Smith 
contended  that  the  onus  of  showing  that  the  drain 
was  constructed  illegally — that  was  to  say,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Authority — was  upon  the 
complainant.  He  also  submitted  that  the  Vestry 
could  not  be  proceeded  against  under  this  section 
of  the  Act,  and  remarked  that  since  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  "Kershaw  v.  Taylor,"  owners  of  this 
class  of  property  had  been  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  decision  by  throwing  the  onus  of 
putting  their  property  in  a proper  state  upon  the 
Vestry. 

Mr.  Hopkins  observed  that  the  first  question 
which  arose  in  the  case  was  whether  or  not  this 
was  a sewer  or  whether  it  was  only  a drain.  Looking 
at  the  pipe  itself,  quite  apart  from  any  question 
arising  under  the  statutes,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  a sewer  common  to  all  the  houses. 
It  might  be  shown,  if  certain  things  could  be 
proved,  that  this  pipe  instead  of  being  a sewer  was 
a drain  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  owner  of  the  property  at  the  time  the 
pipe  was  laid.  None  of  these  things  had  been 
proved,  and  the  question  was  whose  business  was 
it  to  prove  it?  He  thought  the  onus  was  upon  the 
Vestry,  who  had  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  matter 
under  their  control,  and  who  ought  to  be  able  to  show 
whether  certain  consents  were  given.  There  was 
another  point  in  the  case  that  had  given  him  a great 
deal  of  trouble — the  point  that  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1891,  provides  no  machinery  by  which  the 
Sanitary  Authority  can  be  compelled  to  keep  their 
sewers  in  order.  He  had  searched  the  Act  through 
without  being  able  to  discover  any  sort  of  machinery 
which  compelled  the  Vestry  to  keep  their  sewers  in 
order.  The  whole  of  the  statute,  from  beginning 
to  end,  looked  upon  the  Vestry  as  the  com- 


plainants. There  was  no  process  short  of  indict- 
ment by  which  the  Vestry,  upon  whom,  so  far  as  he 
understood  the  statute,  the  burden  of  keeping  this 
pipe  in  repair  fell,  could  be  compelled  to  repair 
its  sewers.  He  did  not  think  he  could  make  any 
order  under  this  statute  to  compel  the  Vestry  to 
repair  this  pipe,  and  the  summons  would  therefore 
be  dismissed. 

His  Worship  declined  to  allow  the  Vestry  costs  as 
against  the  complainant,  remarking  that  upon  the 
facts  he  was  against  them. 


BUILDING  BY-LAWS,  BARRY. 

At  Barry  Police-court  on  Monday,  says  the 
Western  Mail  (before  Major-General  Lee  and  Mr. 
Lowdon)  the  Barry  Urban  District  Council  charged 
Mr.  James  Price,  baker  and  confectioner,  Holton- 
road,  Barry  Dock,  with  an  infringement  of  the  by- 
laws of  the  Council.  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Hughes, 
Cadoxton,  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  District 
Council,  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  and  Mr. 
George  David,  solicitor,  Cardiff,  defended. 

Mr.  Hughes  explained  that  the  proceedings  were 
taken  under  By-law  54  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  in 
which  it  was  stated  there  should  be  a clear 
space  of  not  less  than  15  ft.  at  the  back  of  a building 
25  ft.  high.  In  March,  1894,  plans  were  sent  in  by 
Mr.  Price  of  stables  to  be  erected  at  the  back  of  his 
premises.  These  were,  however,  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  a portion  of  the  building  then  erected  being 
set  back,  so  as  to  allow  the  required  15  ft.  lateral 
area.  Mr.  Price  had  also  signed  the  plan  agreeing 
to  carry  out  this  work.  No  summons  was  taken  out 
by  the  Council  when  the  stable  was  being  erected, 
because  they  relied  upon  Mr.  Price's  promise. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  David  maintained  that  the 
case  was  not  proved,  because  the  original  plan  was 
not  produced. 

Mr.  Hughes  pointed  out,  in  reply,  that  two  plans 
were  sent  to  the  counsel,  one  being  kept  and  the 
other  sent  back  to  the  builder. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pardoe,  surveyor,  and  Mr.  W.  Wakeham. 
building  inspector,  were  examined,  the  former 
proving  that  the  lateral  space  in  question  was  two 
feet  less  than  the  law  required. 

Mr.  David  contended  that  there  was  no  case 
against  his  client,  inasmuch  as  proceedings  had  not 
been  taken  within  six  months,  as  required  by  the 
Act.  Mr.  Hughes  replied  that  he  could  prove  that 
the  building  had  not  been  finished  in  May  last. 

The  Bench  upheld  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  David, 
and  dismissed  the  summons,  but  consented,  on  the 
application  of  Mr.  Hughes,  to  state  a case,  the  latter 
remarking  that  the  Council  considered  the  point  an 
important  one,  and  desired  to  have  it  fully  cleared  up. 
—The  Barry  District  Council  have  also  summoned 
Mr.  J.  P.  Harding,  builder,  Barry,  for  infringement 
of  by-laws  by  allowing  certain  houses  in  Holton - 
street  and  Princes-strect  to  be  occupied  without 
having  the  same  certified  by  the  surveyor  as  fit  for 
occupation  ; and  Mr.  B.  Hoddinott,  Witchill  Hotel, 
Cadoxton,  was  charged  with  neglecting  to  fence  in 
a quarry,  his  property,  off  Barry-road.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hughes  appeared  for  the  prosecution  in  both  cases, 
and  Harding  was  fined  20s.  and  costs,  and 
Hoddinott  ordered  to  carry  out  the  work  and  pay 
the  costs. 

\ I 

MEETINGS. 


Friday,  November  8. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Talfourcl  Ely,  M.A., 
on  “Pompeii" — with  lantern  illustrations.  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  /or  Sanitary  Officers'). — 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  on  “ Sanitary  Building  Con- 
struction.” 8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  9. 

Sanitary  Institute  (. Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Visit  to  the  Sewage  and  Destructor  Works,  Ealing. 
2.15  p.m. 

Monday,  November  ii. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  — The  President,  Mr.  Daniel 
Watney,  will  deliver  an  Opening  Address.  8 p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works’  Association  (Carpenters'  Hall).— 
Paper  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Harding.  7.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  R.  Aiming 
Bell  on  “The  Training  of  Workers  in  the  Applied  Arts." 
6.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  12. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — Address  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,  K.C.M.G.,  the  President,  and  Presenta- 
tion of  Medals,  Premiums,  and  Prizes  awarded  at  the  close 
of  last  Session.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  J.  Wright  Clarke  on  “ Details  of  Plumbers'  Work." 
8 p.m. 

Carlisle  Architectural , Engineering , and  Surveying 
Society. — Mr.  C.  Lonsdale  on  “ Chippendale,  Heppelwhite, 
and  Sheraton.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  13. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  Club.—  Mr.  C.  H. 
b reeman  on  “ Canterbury  Cathedral,"  illustrated  by 
lantern  views.  3 p.m. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall  (Lectures  on  Building 
and  Sanitary  Construction). — Professor  Banister  Fletcher 
on  “Sanitary  Construction."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Inspection  of  the  L.C.C.  Common  Lodging-House,  Parker- 
street,  Drury-lane.  3 p.m. 

i Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— Mr.  W.  G.  Scott  on 
“ A Locomotive  Depot  for  the  Accommodation  of  180 
Engines  and  Tenders."  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Address  by  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  Oswald.  7.30  p.m. 


Friday,  November  15. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale  on  " House  Drainage.”  8 p.m. 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Rebuilding  Schools,  Huinstrad  Marshall, 
Pavilion,  Llandudno  

Farm  Buildings,  Btnbbln's  Farm,  Ogwell 

Private  Street  Improvements 

Sewerage  Works  

Church  Enlargement,  Holy  Trinity,  Llan- 
drindod Wells 

Five  Houses  and  Three  Shops,  Penrhiw- 

celiier,  Wales  

Brick  Invert  Sewer 

Sewering  and  Paving.  Walmsley-strcet  .. 
•Boring  Artesian  Well.  Supplying  Pumps, 

Ac 

•Making-up  and  Paving  Road  

Pipe  Sewer  (2,240  ft.)  

Sewerage  Works,  llrowfoot  Oate-lane  .... 
Seven  Houses,  Prim-ess-street,  Barnsley.. 

Building  Work  at  the  Workhouse 

Sewers  (6,450  yds.) 

Warehouse,  Western  Point  Works,  near 

Runcorn 

Rond  Works.  Fairraile-road 

Paving,  Channelling,  Flagging,  Ac.  Her- 

8ix  Houses,  Purlweil  Hull-road,  Hatley, 

Yorks 

Schools.  Bangor,  Ireland 

Hotel,  Port  Talbot,  Wales 


Welsh  National  Eis- 

steddfod 

D.  It.  Scratton  

Southampton  Corp.  .. 
Atliertou(Laucs)  U.D.C 

Bingley  (Yorks) U.D.C. 
It i si  1 ton  (Lanital  U.D.C. 
Atuersham,  Ac.  Water- 
works Co  

Fulham  Vestry  

Croydon  U.D.C 

Halifax  Corporation.. 

Cardiff  Union '. 

0-\enhope(Yorks)U.D.C 

Salt  Union.  Lira 

Christchurch  Union.. 

Preston  (Lancs)  Corp. 

Co-op.  80c 

W.  Hanna 


Architect,  Survoyor,  ^to'se"* 


J.  H.  Money 

Darbyshire  A Smith  -. 

Reiidell  A Syinon  

W.  B.  Q.  Bennett  .... 
Newton  A Sou 

Nicholson  A Hartrec  . 

S.  Rooney  

Official  

do. 

E.  A.  S.  Fawcett 

C.  Bottcrill  

R.  M.  Chart 

F. .  It.  S.  Escott  

Wade  A Turner  

K.  Seward  

Barber,  Hopkinson,  A 

Co 

OJflcial  .......... 

do. 

do. 

H.  B Buckley 

G.  Thomas  


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Chapel,  Vestry,  Ac.  Porth,  Glam 

•Machinery.  Ac.  for  Waterworks 

Sewerage  Works  (?4  miles! 

•Pulling  down  of  Buildings 

Plugging.  Ac.  Atlas  road  

•Kitting  aud  Furnishing  Public  Library  .. 

•Supply  of  Stores  

•Paving  Works  

•Sewers.  Drainage.  Ac.  Works,  Clactou-on- 

8ea  

Bril  k Sew»r.  noar  Bury  Bridge  

Additions.  Ac  to  Cromwell  House.  Com- 
mercial.road  

•Ijsying  Wafer  Mains.  Ac 

•Cast  Iron  Water  Pipes  

Add  iticiia  to  Schools  

Paving  Works,  Upper  North-street 

♦Alterations,  Fulham  Sub-station  

Kerbing,  Metalling,  Ac.  Manselton, 

8wansea  

Mill,  Weaving  Shed,  Ac.  Leeds -road, 

Huddersfield 

•Erection  of  School  Buildings  

•School,  Portmadoc  

House,  Shop,  Ac.  Starlicck,  Harrowgate  .. 

Villa,  Mottram-road.  Stalybridge 

Church  Superstructure  (St.  Albau's). 

Burnley  

Hotel,  Dunbar,  N.B 

Congregational  Church,  Wimlsor-road, 
Pennrtli  


By  whom  Required. 


Salem  Welsh  Baptist 
Church  Committee  , 
Huntingdon  Corp.  .. 
Swadlincote  U.D.C.  .. 
Rotherhlthe  Vestry.. 

Bootle  Corp 

Tottenham  U.D.C.  .. 
L.  G.  O.  Co.  Lim.  ... 
Walthamstow  U.D.C. 

C.  C.  Rounds'  Trustees 
Bury  (Lancs)  Corp.  . . 

Guildford  R.D.C. 

Lath  on  1,  Ac.  U.D.C.  . . 

Pirbright  Sell.  Bd. 
(Surrey)  . . 

LondouCountyCouncil 
A.  Young 

West  Ham  Sell'.  Bd.  .. 
The  Local  Governing 

Body  

.T.  W.  Crowther 


Tenders 

delivered 


R.  E.  Middleton 

A.  Marshall 

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

G.  W.  Holmes 

T.  H.  Baker  

.T.  Cartwright 

A.  J.  Stnrgess 

Wood  A Brodle  

Welman  A Street  .... 

Official  . 

do. 

.1.  Kirk  A Sons 

Newman  A Jacques  . . 

W.  H.  Dashwood  Capli 

A.  A.  Gibson  

T.  D.  Lindley 

M.  Taylor 

Dunn  A Findlay 

Uabershun  A Fawekue 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nov.  'J 
Nov.  2 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisance: 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Hoddesdon  U.D.C. 


Appllca- 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  arc  advertised  in  tfiis  Number.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  $ rviii.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xvi. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

19,182.  — Water-Closets  : II.  Dakin.  — In  water- 
closets  of  the  wash-down  type  the  outlet  is  screwed  either 
externally  or  internally,  and  connected  to  the  outlet  bend 
or  waste-pipe  by  a union  joint,  the  joint  being  arranged 
below  the  water-level  in  the  trap,  preventing  the  escape  of 
sewer-gas,  &c.  In  syphon  closers  a trapped  union  branch 
connects  the  flush-pipe  with  the  longer  leg  of  the  syphon 
outlet,  and  has  a detachable  T piece  for  connexion  to  vent- 
pipe. 

22,689.  — Window-Fastener:  F.  Banting.  — The 
subject  of  this  patent  is  a window-fastener  for  sliding 
window-sashes  consisting  of  a block  or  tumbler,  supported 
upon  pivotted  slots,  and  arranged  in  such  a manner  that 
its  lower  or  upper  end  can  come  in  contact  with  a striking 
plate  on  the  meeting  rail  of  the  lower  sash. 

23,116. — Chimney-Cowl  : E.  Pearson.— This  patent 
relates  to  an  improved  ventilator  cowl  for  chimneys.  The 
cowl  is  mounted  to  rotate  on  roller  bearings  external  of  the 
base,  and  consists  of  an  upright  cylindrical  portion  sur- 
mounted by  a tubular  portion  which  is  nearly  horizontal, 
or  inclined  upwards  at  a slight  angle.  It  is  provided  with 
a vane,  and  has  an  aperture  for  the  admission  of  air  which 
is  a' ways  presented  to  the  wind.  A partition  divides  the 
interior  of  the  cowl  for  a part  of  its  length  into  separate 
passages  for  the  smoke  and  air,  the  latter  mingling  with 
the  former  at  the  exit  end. 

24,128. — Windows:  /.  Barton. — Supplying  a hinee- 
action  for  sash-windows  to  facilitate  cleaning,  &c.  The 
loose  flaps  of  a “ butt  " hinge  are  so  constructed  that  one 
of  them  may  be  permanently  fastened  in  the  groove  of  the 
sash-frame,  with  the  pin  joint  projecting  outside  the  inner 
head  rail.  The  other  flap,  which  is  made  smaller,  and 
capable  of  free  axial  motion,  is  provided  with  a tongue  pro- 
jecting upwards.  A plate,  having  a protruding  slotted 
piece,  is  fixed  to  the  sash,  and  may  obviously  be  connected 
to  the  pivoted  hinge-flap  when  desired.  A pair  of  these 
hinges  are  used  for  each  sash. 

I, 184. — Floor  Door-Springs  : G.  Newman. — For  pre- 

venting corrosion  of  the  mechanism  in  floor  door-springs 
and  checks,  caused  by  the  incursion  of  wet  or  moisture 
into  the  works  or  interior  parts.  A box  for  containing  the 
apparatus  is  made  watertight  by  intcrlocating  between  the 
flange  of  the  box  and  the  cover-plate  an  insertioned  water- 
tight packing.  - .. 

II, 536. — Gates:  E.  Evans. — A gate  consisting  of  a 
horizontal  bar  from  which  is  suspended  a number  of  vertical 
and  horizontal  chains  crossing  each  other  and  forming  a 
flexible  body.  The  bar  and  combination  of  chains  are 
connected  to  the  hinge-post,  the  gate  being  fastened  at  the 
opposite  end,  when  closed,  by  two  vertical  locking-bars 
hinged  to  opposite  sides  of  the  latch-post.  A chain  is  also 
suspended  from  the  hinge  post,  which  is  made  higher  than 
usual,  and  helps  to  support  the  gate. 

14,259. — Joiner’s  Benches  : R.  Freeman  and  another. 
— Refers  to  methods  of  adjusting  bench-stops  by  means  of 
a cam  which  is  pivoted  to  the  end  of  the  bench  with  its 
periphery  under  the  lower  end  of  the  bench-stop,  which  is 
made  to  move  freely  through  the  bench,  so  that  when  the 
cam  is  rotated  by  a suitable  handle  the  upper  end  of  the 
stop  is  raised  to  any  desired  height  above  the  bench. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

October  21. — 19.706,  J.  Whipp,  Ventilator  for  dwelling- 
houses  and  other  buildings. — 19,733,  J.  Tompkins  and 


others,  Machines  for  grinding  cement.— 19,755,  W.  Willis, 
Flushing  Cisterns. 

October  22. — 19,775,  A.  Studd,  Appliance  for  fitting 
the  cords  of  windoiv-sashe*. — 19,790,  H.  Sutcliffe,  Water- 
closet  Cisterns. — 19,831,  W.  Williams  and  H.  Deflett  & 
Co.,  Limited,  New  process  for  use  in  making  cements. — 
19,868,  D.  Holland,  Gully-traps,  &c. — 19,883,  G.  Yost, 
Window- fasteners. — 19,884,  H.  Harrington,  Window- 
locks. 

October  23. — 19,902,  G.  Nightingale,  Machine  for 

eaving  and  dividing  rock,  stone,  &c. — 19,933,  A.  Budden, 
Lock  Knobs  and  Spindles. 

October  24.  — 20,015,  R-  Cunliffe,  Window  Sash 
Fasteners. — 20,027,  E-  Kendall,  Window  Sashes  and 
Frames.  — 20,05s,  H.  Cameron,  Casement  Stay  and 
Fastener.— 20,059,  A.  Automatic  doors  for  closing 

the  entrances  to  lifts. 

October  25. — 20,100,  J.  Green  and  W.  Oates,  Latrine 

'ater-closets. — 20,103,  E-  Wood,  Combined  Coal  Box  or 
Boxes  and  Mantelpiece. — 20,119,  T.  Hyatt,  Pavements. — 
20,143,  J-  Anderson,  Roofing-tiles. — 20,151,  A.  Wright, 
Fireproof  Floors  and  Ceilings. 

October  26. — 20,101,  E.  Verity  and  B.  Banks,  Door- 
spring.—20,194,  J.  Lewis,  Draught-preventer.— 20,246, 
Count  Adolphe  De  Saint-Marie  and  A.  Hoffman,  Treat- 
ment of  Woods. 


PROVISIONAL  specifications  accepted. 


17,241,  W.  Ede-Clendinnen,  Combined  Portable  Tip- 
basin  and  Frame. — 17,887,  A.  Bucket,  Bending  Pipes. — 
18,173,  R-  Fritz  and  P.  Job,  Window.  — 19,107,  A. 
Gosling,  Artificial  Stone.— 19,237,  A.  Tomlins,  Jointed 
Weather  Brick  and  Tile  Combined.— 19,286,  J.  Jackson, 
Preventing  the  Bursting  of  Service-pipes  and  Hot-water 
Boilers. — 19,354,  R.  McMillen,  Devices  for  Balancing  and 
Locking  Window-sashes. — 19,356,  E.  Thomas,  Continuous 
Kilns. — 19,403,  J.  Boyd-Wilson,  Bricks  for  Flooring  and 
the  like. — 19,404,  J.  Boyd-Wilson,  Flooring. 


Octoder  29.— By  Charles  & Tubbs:  F.g.r.  45/.,  1 
Goorge-yd.,  St.  Luke’s,  reversion  in  So  yrs,,  1,220/. — By  ( 
Osmond  Co.  ; Two  plots  of  bldg,  land,  Selsdon-rtl.,  &c., 
Upton  Pit.,  f.,  70/. — By  Robins,  Snell , Gore:  A profit 

rental  of  55/.,  No.  209.  Hampstead-rd.,  for  11A-  yrs.,  j 
210/.— By  C.  P.  Whitclcy:  F.g.r.  12/.  12s.,  Albion-st., 
Rotherhlthe,  reversion  in  6fcyrs.,  720/.  ; 1 and  3,  Clutton- 
st.,  Bromley-by-Bow,  f.,  r.  40/.  6s.,  310/. ; 24,  Framlield- 
rd.,  Highbury,  u.t.  97  yrs  , g.r.  8/.,  r.  40/.,  350/. — By  j 
IVootton  <5?°  Green  : 7,  Merrick-sq.,  Southwark,  u.t.  30 yrs., 
g.r.  5/.,  e.r.  42/.,  375/.  63  and  65,  Black  Lion  Lane, 

Hammersmith,  l.,sold  privately  : 14,  Soames-st.,  Peckham,  j 
u.t.  SoJ-  yrs.,  g.r.  id.,  r.  28/.,  270/. — By  Douglas  Youn{ 
(at  Winchester  House):  11,  15,  25,  53,  61,  85  to  93  (odd^,  j 
97  to  109  (odd),  113  and  115,  Hopton-rd.,  Streaiham,  f.. 
r.  coo/.,  11,910/.;  “The  Elms,”  “Clinton,”  and  j 
“ Wheatley,"  Hopton-rd.,  and  a plot  of  land  adjoining,  f.,  ] 
r.  270/.,  3,650/.  ; “ Lindisfarne,”  Rutford-rd.,  f,  r.  90/.,  j 
1,050/.  ; seven  freehold  residences,  Madeira-rd.,  r.  525/.,  j 
6,400/.  ; 2,  10,  12.  16,  and  18,  Gleneldon-rd.,  f.,  r.  300/.,  J 
3,510/. — By  R.  Challinor  (at  Beeston  Castle)  : “ Norbury  J 


35  P-i  2,250^  i a 
two  cottages  and  19  a 


freehold  farm,  Baddiley, 
39  P-.  1,640^ 


Cheshire, 


Co.  : 10,  Modena-st., 
, 3po/. — By  R.  Tidey 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 


( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months .) 


20,136,  F.  Hughes,  Automatic  Duplex  Door-stop  and 
Holdfast. — 4,721,  W.  Simpson,  Securing  the  Handles  of 
Painting-brushes. — 12.051,  A.  Franklin,  Securing  Door- 
handles.— 17,360,  W.  Madans,  Tiled  Lath  for  Tiled  Roof- 
ing.— 17,751,  C.  Hofmann,  Stoves. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY; 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


October  28. — By  Alfred  Savill  Son  : “ Fox  Hall,' 
Upminster,  Essex,  and  8 a.  o r.  iS  p.,  f.,  2,000/. — By  P. 
Hodson:  7,  Chenies-st.,  Tottenham-ct.-rd.,  u.t.  12  yrs., 
g.r.  8/.  8s.,  180/.  ; 41,  Compton-st.,  King's-cross,  u.t.  10 
yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  25/. ; 40  and  45a,  Hastings-st.,  u.t.  11  yrs., 
g.r.  28/.  8s.,  73/.  ; 3 and  4,  Gloucester-ter.,  Edmonton,  u.t. 
84  vrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  250/.  ; 9 and  10,  York-pl.,  New  Southgate, 
u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  185/.  ; 9,  Pickering-st.,  Islington,  u.t. 
49  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  75/. ; 15.  Yerbury-rd.,  |Holloway,  u.t.  72 
yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  40/.,  385/.  : 2,  Claremont,  Wood 
Green,  f.,  r.  34/.,  500/. ; a plot  of  bldg,  land,  Colney  Hatch- 
lane,  Muswell-hill,  f..  110/. — By  Nokes  dr*  Nokes : 12, 
Sans-walk,  Clerkenwell,  f.,  r.  30/.,  450/. ; f.g.r.  25/.,  Wood- 
stock-rd.,  Upton-pl;.,  reversion  in  74}  yrs.,  600/. — By 
Curves  &*Cv.rphey : 34,  St.  Joh  Vs-hill,  Wandsworth,  f.,  r. 
50/.,  1,300/. 


October  30 — By  In. 

Westbourne-pk.,  u.t.  72  y . _ . 

&*  Son  : a profit  rental  of  120/.,  “Thornhill  Arms, 
Caledonian-rd.,  u.t.  28$  yrs.,  1,910/.  : 1 to9(oddj,Wynford- 
rd.,  u.t.  281  yrs.,  g r.  i/.,  560/.;  7,  Femtower-rd.,Canonbury, 
u.t.  54  yrs,  e.r.  45/.,  375/! — By  l Yes  ton  dr5  Sons : 32  ami  34, 
Kitson-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  62J  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  69/.,! 
580/.  ; 5,  Burton-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  7s.,  e.r.  45/., 
450/. — By  J.  T.  Ay/on  : 6 plots  of  land,  Stanlcy-rd.,  Ilford,'] 

f. ,  132/.:  57  and  59,  Weyinouth-ter.,  Shoreditch,  u.t.  18  yrs.  J 

g. r.  ii/.,’  r.  72/.,  537/.;  13  and  15,  St.  Leonard’s-rd., 
Poplar,  u.t.  43?  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s  , r.  66/.,  860/.  ; 

17  to  25  odd,  St.  Leonard’s-rd  , f.,  r.  130/.,  1,375/.  : 50  to 
56  even,  Martin-st.,  Stratford,  f.,  r.  113/.  2s.,  1,185/. — By 
C.  IV.  Davies:  234,  Essex-rd..  Islington,  l.,sold  privately; 

12  and  14,  Moreton-rd.,  Stamford  Hill,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 
r.  44/.  4s.,  210/.  : 9 to  14,  Cranbrook-rd.,  Tottenham,  u.t.  I 
84  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  590/.  ; “ Fairview  Cottage,”  Foyle-rd.,| 
u.t.  S3  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  ico /. — By  E.  IV.  Richardson  Son  .‘j 
A freehold  rent  of  24/.,  Boleyn-rd.,  Kingsland,  reversion 
in  40  yrs.,  sold  privately;  108  and  112,  Marmont-rd.J 
Peckham,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  320/.  ; “Drayton! 

Villa,"  Princes-rd.,  Buckhurst  Hill,  u t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.! 

7 r.  30/.,  200/.  ; a plot  of  land,  Princes-rd.,  f.,  140/. 

1,  2 and  3,  Drayton  Cottages,  f.,  r.  54/.  ias.,  480/.  ; 1 and 
4.  High-rd.,  Merton  Abbey,  f.,  r.  64/.,  780/. — By  Rutley, 
Son,  Gn  I ine:  no,  Allcroft-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  70  yrs., 
g.r.  7/.  7s.,  255/.  ; 11,  Cheyne-row,  Chelsea,  u.t.  42  yrs., 
g.r.  7/.  r.,  38/.,  345/. ; 30  and  32,  High-st., Wandsworth,  u.t. 

31  yrs.,  g.r.  70/.,  r.  100/.,  50/.  ; 67,  Frithville-gardens, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  u.t.  80$  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  33/.,  240/.;^ 
35,  Archer-st,,  Notting  Hill,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  45/., 
355/.  ; 2 and  3,  Crambridge  Villas,  Acton  Green,  u.t.  So 
yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  160/.  ; 36,  Belton-rd..  Willesden,  u.t.3 
85^  yrs.,  gr.,  61.,  r.  36/.,  280/.  ; 48  and  50,  How* 
land-st.,  Tottenham-Ct.-rd.,  u.t.  53}  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  875/.  3 
71,  Huntley-st.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  95/. ; 77.  Chentes 
Mews,  u.t.  njvrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  35/.;  97,  Cleveland  -st.,  u.fl 
23  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.  195/.  ; 77,  Charlotte-st.,  Marylebone,  u.t. 
17^  yrs.,  g.r.  34/-,  280/.  ; 47,  Hartland-rd.,  Kentish  Town, 
u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  240/. ; 265  and  265a,  Edgware-rd., 
Paddington.' u.t.  24iyrs.,  g.r.  130/.,  r.  180/.,  300/.  ; "The 
Vineries,"  Nightingale-rd.,  Wood  Green,  and  3 r.  2 p.,  f«J 
1,000/.— By  Douglas  Young  (at  Winchester  House) : 4 and 
9’,  Gleneldon-rd.,  Streatham,  f.,  r.  120/.,  1,400/.  ; 1 to  5 and 
8 to  34,  Madeira-rd,  f , r.  1,504/.,  17, 295/.  ; 20  to  30  (even), 
Gleneldon-rd.,  f.,  r.  495/.,  6,190/. ; 1 to  7,  Oakdale-rd.,  and 
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ling  adjoining,  f.,  r.  498/.,  7.00c/.  ; 9 and  13,  Oakdale- 
f , r.  200/.,  2,640/. — by  J.  Cheetham  (at  Ambergate)  ■ 
jll  Bridge”  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Ambergate,  near 
by,  and  14  a.  o r.  14  p.,  f.,  730/.;  enclosure  of  land, 
3r.  9p.,  f.,  1,268/.  ; “ Friichley  House"  and  “ Bow- 
Rough  " Farms,  37  a.  1 r.  5 p.,  f.,  x,9Q5&  , 

CTOBER  31.  — By  Driver  Co.:  “Ihe  Finsbury 
ionery  Works,”  Clifton-st.,  Finsbury,  area  25,450  It., 
3o,ooo/. — By  Boyce  Evens : 297,  299,  and  303, 
<ton-st.,  Hoxton,  f.,  r.  84/.,  1,560/.  ; 1,  2,  and  3,  Vine- 
f.,  r.  42/.  18s.,  300/. ; 17  and  19,  Hobbs-pl  , f.,  r. 
14s.,  370/.  ; 26,  Harney-st.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  75/. — 
Boyton  Pegram : “Reinsberg"  and  “ Lowood," 
'llys-rd.,  Streatham,  u.t.  964  yrs  , g.r.  16/.  16s.,  r.  90/., 

; two  bldg,  plots, Waldegrave  Pk  -rd.,  Twickenham,  f., 

. — By  Messrs.  Drivers  (Holloway)  : 31,  Parkhurst-rd., 
loway,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  e.r.  55/.,  535/.— By  /. 
i bard  Son : 77,  Mtldmay-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t. 

its.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  e.r.  42/.,  300/.;  128  and  130,  Vauxhall 
Ik,  Lambeth,  f.,  r.  72/.  16s.,  570/.;  2,  Clarendon-villas, 
ider's  End,  u.t.  80  yrs..  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  26/.,  170/.;  13 
14,  Park-rd.,  Barnet,  Herts.,  f.,  r.  100/.,  1,120/. — By 
•it /i /treys,  Skill,  Humphreys : 3,  4,  and  5,  Ravens- 

rne-pl.,  Greenwich,  f.,  350.'. — By  Marler  dr3  Bennett: 
Onslow-sq.,  Kensington,  u.t.  34J  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r. 

is.,  1,775/.  — By  Newbon  Co.:  51  and  57, 
llow-st.,  Westminster,  u.t.  48?  yrs  , g.r.  to/.  10s., 
68/.,  650/.;  25  and  27,  Grosvenor  st.,  and  workshops 
oining,  u.t.  14!  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  66/.  8s.,  19 ol.  ■ 

, Liverpool-rd.,  Islington,  f.,  e.r.  38/.,  3^5/.;  f.g.r 
5/.  15s.,  Raleigh-rd.,  Hornsey,  reversion  in  93  yrs. 

; 3,  5,  and  7,  Bishop's-grove,  Islington,  u.t.  67  yrs., 
12/.  12s.,  510/.  ; 45,  49,  and  53,  Willow-st.,  West- 
ister,  u.t.  48$  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  19s.,  r.  93/.  10s.,  970/. 
Tachbrook-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  9s.,  r.  60/. 

2 and  8,  High-st.,  Putney,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  28/., 
70/.,  1,780/. — By  o Unison  Sons : 57,  6t  to  67  (odd), 
eobald's-rd.,  Holborn.u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  105/.,  r.  409/.  10s., 
50/.;  fg.r.  200/.,  Lambeth -walk,  Lambeth,  rever- 
n in  90  yrs.,  4,100/.;  f.g.r.  10/.,  Rotherhithe-st., 
therhithe,  reversion  in  69  yrs.,  200/.  ; 2,  Netley-st., 
mpstead-rd.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  46/.  4s.,  210/.  ; 
Walworth-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  19/., 
100/.,  80 ol.  ; f.g.r.  61.,  St.  Leonard-st.,  Bromley-by- 
, reversion  in  5I  yrs.,  800/.  ; f.g.r.  61.  10s.,  Harold-st., 
thnal  Green,  reversion  in  39  yrs.,  180/.;  4,  Wellesley- 
Wanstead,  f,  r.  25/.,  375/.— By  T.  B.  Westacott  ; 
Mill  Hill-rd.,  Acton,  f.,  r.  30I.,  420/.  ; 1,  Savernake- 
, Kentish  Town,  u.t.  8i4  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  r.  50/., 
/. ; 30,  Savernake-rd.,  u.t.  72J  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  52/.  10s., 

Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
>und-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r 
proved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent , r.  for  r 
or  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold  ; !.  for  leasehold  ; e.r 
mated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
mm  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
ire  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
for  yard,  ^.c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


ik,  E.I.  ..load 
|Uola,U.S.  ft.  cu 
l.  Canada  load 


. Dantslc,  & c. 

Canada  red 
Jo.  Yellow  . . . 
th,  Dant 

t.  Peter 

Jnscot,  Riga, 

crown 

Finland 

!nd  & iststd  100 
>0.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

>0.  Riga  

Petersburg, 
yellow...  9/10/0  12/0/0 
)o.  2nd  yellow  7/10/0  9/0/0 


2/0/0  3/10/0 
»/>5/°  4/i5/o 
6/5/0  7/ *5/° 
0/0/0  0/0/0 
r/io/o  ■' 


7/0/0  8/10/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 


Vhite  Sea 7/5/0  14/0/0 


:/o/o  24/0/0 
16/0/0  17/0/0 
8/0/0  10/0/0 
9/0/0  10/10/0 


Jo.  do.  2nd 

Jo.  do.  3rd,  Sec. 

Do.  Spruce,  1st.. 

Jo.  do.  3rd  and 

1 2nd  6/10/0  7/10/0 

lew  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/0/0 

Mens,  all  kinds  5/0/0  21/0/0 
ioring  boards. 

In.  prep. 


Jo.  2nd 

llther  qualities— 
lar,  Cuba.. ft. 
Honduras,  Sec. 
' Cuba 


hogany, 
t.  Don 


text  can  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  Jo. 
londuras  do.  .. 
't,  Turkey  ton 
se,  Rio 


St.  Do- 


0/9/6  0/14/6 

0/6/6  o/ir/6 

0/4 '6  0/7/6 


13  I / 0 

/3  /4 

l3i  /6 
/3»  /si 
4/0/0  15/0/0 
7/0/0  16/0/0 
6/0/0  15/0/0 


Kf  

• lingo 0/o/S  0/1/0 


TIMBER  {continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6 
Walnut,  Italian. .„  0/0/3  0/0/7 


METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  2,6,8 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/13,6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  47/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  48/15/0 
Sheets,  strong..  55/0/0 

Chili  bars 44/6/3 

YELLOWM'TAUt  0/0/4  9-‘< 

L E A D — Pig, 

Spanish  ....ton  11/6/3 
English  com. 

brands  <1,8/9 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 
and  upwards  ..  12/ic/o 

Pipe  12/10,0 

ZINC—  English 

sheet  ton  18/5  o 

Vieille  Mon. 

tagne 18/15 'o 

TIN— S traits . . . . _ 65/2/6 

Australian 66/2/6 

English  Ingots.  69/10/0 

Banca 67/10/0 

Billiton  .......  67/0/0 


65/12/6 

62/12/6 

69/15/0 

67/15/0 


OILS. 

Linseed  .. ton  20/5  'o 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  24/15/0 
Do.  Ceylon  .....  22'i5/o 

Palm,  Lagos  23'5/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 23'r5/o 

Do.  brown  - 22/5/0 

Cottonseed  ret  . 17/0/0 

Oleine 19/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/6/0 

Do.  black 4/9/a 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6 
Archangel ......  0/15  o 


24/0/0 

22/to/o 

rn'il'/l 


TENDERS. 


immunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
kuld  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
iblish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
Ijlress  of  the  sender.] 

UBERDEEN,  N.B. —For  the  formation  and  completion  of  a road 
yds.),  Craigton  School,  Peterculter,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr. 
IA.  Beattie,  C.E.,  22,  Bridge-street,  Aberdeen.  Quantities  by 
1 dneer  .— 

ii  Milne  & Son £523  o o I Donald  Cruickshank, 

Lis.  Ritchie 42919  6 Naim  Cottage,  Cults 

■.Mackay  & Son 427  17  6 (accepted) 417  1 

1C.  Brebuer 416  0 ol  Alex.  Mackay £398  1 


. — For  the  construction  of  sewer.  Now-street 
flie  Darton  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Robt 
t,  5,  Eastgate,  Barnsley  : — 

s £320  o o I Geo.  Eyre £117  18 

139  19  o James  Brook,  Lindley, 

138  5 o | Huddersfield" IC2  10  I 

* Accepted. 


BLYTH  (Northumberland).— Accepted  for  the  supply  of  600  tons 
hand-btuken  toad  whinstone.  for  the  Cowper  Urban  Districc 
ouncil.  Mr.  Robert  Grieves.  Surveyor,  Commercial  Buddings, 
'acerloo,  blyth  :— 

T.  & M.  Appleby,  Chathill.  Northumberland,  7s.  iod.  per  ton. 


BRADFORD.— For  the  erecti 
Bowling.  Messrs.  Empsall  & 1 
street,  Bradford  : — 

T.  Robinson 


..£•.49 


CAERPHILLY  (Glam.).  — For  the  construction  of  sewer 
(402  yds.).  Heoi  Fawr.  Nelson.  lor  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr 
A O Harpur.  Surveyor.  Council  Othces.  Caerphilly.  Quantities  by 
Engineer  — 

William  Davies  £119  7 o j T.  J.  Davies £8»  1 0 

R C.  Brebner 112  u 6 Meshach  Wi  hams 82  17  11 

Andrew  Harper 110  o o 1 Wra.  Phillips 80  13  7 

Edward  Moore  193  18  o 1 Thomas  Harris 76  17  - 

Barnes  A Chaplu; 9S  »S  4 I David  Thomas 6t  11  8 

W.  L.  Meredith Hj  i o Watkins  & Lewis. 

Edward  Page  88  5 o|  Deri  (accepted)  71  10  10 


" The 


CAMBERLEY.— For  decorative  and  other  works 
Oaks."  Springneld  'oad,  Cc,llingwood-road,  Camberley.  ..  . . _. 

Dundas  Graham.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts,  architect.  Savoy  House. 
115.  Strand.  W.C. 

J.  J.  Rayment  & Sons £379  I Hewetson.  Milner.  & 

W.  Foord  & Sons. 295  Thexton  (accepted) £215 

W.  Watson  262  | 


CARDIFF.— For  forming,  paving,  kerbing.  Sec.,  Manor-road  and 
five  other  roads,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  C.E., 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff : — 

Carriageway.  Footpaths.  Total. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

R.  C.  Brebner  175  ti  0 371  13  6 547  4 6 

Janies  Rich.  Cardiff  97  17  6 215  15  6 *313  t2  n 

Ellis  & Davies  107  16  6 209  16  1 317  12  7 

lVtlby-t  oaJ — 

R.  C.  Brebner  77  13  11  195  6 6 273  o 5 

James  Rich 57  6 3 •*•  to  3 s7s  16  6 

Ellis  & Davies.  Cardiff 54  n 8 1.8  t9  4 *173  11  u 

A C/as-roaii— 

R.  C.  Brebner  ir4  16  6 245  1 6 3*9  18  o 

James  Rich.  Cardiff  60  4 6 142  7 5 *202  it  it 

EUis  & Davies  66  1 to  138  9 4 224  it  2 

Denton-road— 

R.  C.  Brebner  96  IS  3 203  14  o 3-0  9 3 

James  Rich 62  7 9 117  19  1 181  6 

Ellis  & Davies,  Cardiff 62  3 9 116  2 2 *178  5 

Major-lane. 

R.  C.  Brebner £99  10  o I James  Rich,  Cardiff  *..£45  <6  5 

Ellis  & Davies ,8  6 7 | 


• •£4. 


2 9 | James  Rich,  Cardiff  *.  .£22 
Accepted. 


COCKERMOUTH.-For  the  extension  of  a sewer.  Waterloo 
terrace,  Flimby,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson, 
C.E.,  Cockermouth  :— 

Smith  & Marshall  ..,.£119  5 o | Jno.  Hunter  £73  18  o 

J.  T.  Harrison 09  7 o Robt.  Clark,  F.imby*. . 60  ir  o 

James  Taylor  80  19  7 I E.  Graham 60  o o 

• Accepted 


CREWE. — For  isolation  hospital  at  Crewe,  for  the  Town  Council, 
rom  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr,  Geo.  E.  Bolshaw, 
irehitect.  169,  Lord  - street.  Southport,  and  Victoria  - street, 


Micklewright 
Se  Wrighc. 
J.  Gethin.. .. 
A.  & H. 

Hulse  .... 
J.  Matthews, 
Nantwich. . 


£ s.d. 
5757  4 6 
4439  8 3 


£ s.c 
8S50  16 
6712  7 6 
6914  — 


FLEETWOOD  (Lancs.).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  Corgre- 

Stional  Sunday-school  buildings.  Messrs.  T.  A.  Drummond  & 
ns.  architects,  Fleetwood  : — 

Robert  Westby,  Fleetwood £1,360  4 8 


HATFIELD  (Herts  ). — For  the  execution  of  works  for  carrying 
off  storm-water,  for  the  Ru'al  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  A.  Air'* 
Surveyor.  District  Council  Offices,  Hatfield 

T-  Adams £417  0 o|J.  Naden ,£349  7 

A.  T.  Catley  366  o 0 G.  Ccpper  344  13 

D H.  Porter  357  o o J.  Tackson,  Forest 

W.  Wadey  353  o ol  Gate,  London*  ....  317  17 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £350.] 

• Accepted. 


HOYLAND  (Yorks.1.  — For  laying  840  yards  pipe -sewer, 
St.  Helen's-street  to  Milton-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  Wm  Farrington,  C E,  Council  Offices,  Hoyland  : — 

Dunc»n  & Jones  ....£67510  o I Eastwood  Bros £450  4 7 

Joseph  King  56415  o George  Hall  4«4  16  a 

Bell  & Sons 552  9 6 George  Eyre 395  ro  0 

John  Tnrr  485  19  7 J.  E.  Nadin 384  o c 

A.  E.  Jenkinson  ....  47215  4l 


LEICESTER.— For  the  erection  of  a house.  Trafford-road,  for 
Mr.  G H.  Carr.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  architect,  briton-street,  Leicester  : 

J.  O.  Jewsbury  £645  o oil.  Marston  £616  o 

T.  C.  Tyers 636  o o J.  Srevens 6:218 

C.  Horspool 626  o o I J.  Mason  & Sons  599  15 

M.  Gurney  625  7 6 I Gretton  & Woolley  . . 585  5 

J.  N.  Hill 624  0 o | J.  H.  Clayton  * 58r  o 

[All  of  Leicester.] 

• Accepted. 


School  Board.  Mr.  F.  W.  Holloway,  architect.  Hayv 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Humphreys,  Trinity -street,  Hastings 

P.  Anscombe  £1.221  I J.  Finch.  Hayward's 

W.  Taylor i.aco  Heath  • £1.095 

I E.  J.  Kent ,.087 

* Accepted  conditionally  that  commencement  of  the  building  be 
postponed  until  such  time  in  February  as  the  surveyor  may  direct. 


LLANELLY.— For  Ihe  erection  c 
Llanelly  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  B.  6 

•"  Hopkins £3.3'°  16  9 I J 

lieicer  2 ;98  13  0 | J. 


w schiols  at  Bynea.  for  the 
in,  architect.  Llanelly  :— 
Sc  John  Brown£a7i»  o o 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  exterior  of  seventy-six  houses  on  the 
Haberdashers'  Company's  Estate.  Hoxton.  for  Mr.  Thomas  Arno. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Martin,  suiveyor,  386,  Old-street,  E.C. : — 

Pringle  £2,627  I Clark  £'.7*7 

• --“all 2.391  I Weibklng 1.624 

i 1.956  I Speight 908 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  rebuilding  of  39,  Bishopsgate-street 
Within,  E C.  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,  architect,  17  and  18,  Basinghall- 
let.  E.C.  :— 

W.  F.  Coney.  Fenchurch  Station  Chambers,  66,  Fen- 


t,  E.C £4  500 


LONDON.— For  making  up  and  paving  Margravine-road,  Sec- 
tion 4.  tor  the  Fulham  Vestiy.  Mr.  Charles  Botterill,  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  VValham  Green,  S.W.  : — ... 

Roadway.  York.  Imperial.  Victoria.  Adamant. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

J.  Mears  210  — — — — 

H.  J.  Greenham  ..  185  112  95  95  — 

G.  Wimpey  & Co..  209  101  — 81  73 

E.  Rogers  & Co.  . . 233  102  — — — 

Nowell  Sc  Robson  . 339  91  — — — 

Imperial  Stone  Co.  — — 75  — — 

Victoria  Stone  Co.  — — — 75  — 


LONDON.— For  taking  down  and  re-building_four  small  houses  :n 
Fellbrigg-street.  Bethnal  Green.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Burden,  surveyor, 
Hancrou-road,  E. :—  , 

T.  Salt  £1.375  I Howlett  £'.t|o 

G.  Lusk 1,194  George  Barker* 9«5 

Davis 1. 100  I Wheclert  890 

» Accepted.  t Withdrawn. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  cottages.  Greenford.  for  the 
Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  Mr.  John  Butler, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurgood  :— 

Lawrence  Se  Sons £1.792  I J-  O.  Richardson  £'.690 

w.  Woodbridge 1,775  Wateiman 1.682 

B.  Myring  >.745  Willmott  & Sons  1.645 

Higgs  & Hill  1,720  | A.  Se  B.  Hanson *.47° 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  casual  wards  at  Holmes-road, 
Kentish  Town,  for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Pancras  Messrs.  A.  Se  C. 
Harston,  architects.  15,  Leadenhall-street.  E C.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Corderoy,  Selby,  & Corderoy  and  Mr.  W.  T.  1 


E.  Todc 

D.  Charteris  

McCormick  & Sons  . . 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons  .. 

H.  Wall  & Co 

Leslie  Sc  Co  , Ltd 

Shiilitoe  & Sons  


W.  Johnson  Sc  Co.,  Ltd.^ii,495 

C.  Miskin  n.473 

J.  Se  C.  Bowyer 11,465 

Holliday  Se  Greenwood  . 12,950 

Thos.  Gregory  & Co., 

Clapham  Junction*  ..  12,697 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  sewering,  paving.  Sec.  (1)  Grosvenor-road.  and 
21  Hatfield-road.  Hanwell.  lor  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  S. 
James,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Church-road,  West  Hanwell:  — 
Grosveocr.road.  Hatfield-road. 

• £ i.45S  ° o 
1.446  17  3 


Fry  Brothers  

G.  Wimpey  Sc  Co 

H.  Motecroft  

Nowell  & Robson 

C.  W KiUingoack  & Co. 
W.  Wadey ..... 

S.  Hudson 

W.  I.ee  & Son 

J.  Macklin 

V.  Free  Se  Sons  

G.  Pearce 

T.  Adams 

H Lee  

John  Ball.  Chiswick  (ac 


£•05  1 


•393  7 3 


ic8  o o 
97  o o 
99  15  8 

ic.8  13  9 
85  ‘5  7 


rveyoi 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  a small  low-pressure  hot 
water  apparatus,  with  a vertical  boiler  at  the  buildings  in  Abbey- 
street,  Bethnal  Green,  which  are  being  altered  in  order  to  adapt 
them  for  cookery,  laundry,  manual  training,  and  housewuery 
centres,  for  the  School  Board  for  London . — 

G.  Davis  £266  o o I J.  Wontner  - Smith, 

Matthews  Se  Yates,  Gray,  & Co.... £'62  7 6 

Ltd 254  0 o Vaughan  Sc  Brown 

Purcell  & Nobbs  ....  183  o o|  Ltd.,  Kirby-street*  162  o o 

VVenham  & Walters  I * Recommended  for  acceptance 

Ltd  175  o o j by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  constructing  new  offices  for  the  Cayley-street 
School.  Limehcuse.  and  for  new  system  of  drainage,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  :— 

New  water-closets,  New  water-closets, 

sanitary  works.  sanitary  works. 

&c.,  with  glazed  Sec.,  with  cast-iron 

stoneware  pipes  pipes  and 

and  fittings.  fittings. 

W.  Gregar  & Son £*.  «9S  £*.395 

Lathey  Bros 1.747  2.025 

D.  Gibb  & Co 1.746  1-924 

F.  G.  Minter 1.500  • 800 

G.  Newton 1.565  1 °*3 

E.  Tnggs  1.430  I-°3° 

Atherton  & Dolman 1,420  1.605 

J.  T.  Robey.  Bow-road*  ..  1,385  LS74 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  a small  low-pressure  hot- 
water  apparatus,  with  a vertical  boiler,  for  three  class-rooms  and  part 
of  the  hall  on  the  greund-floor,  and  two  class-rooms  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  with  partial  heating  of  the  halls  of  the  Central-street 
School.  St.  Luke's, tor  the  School  Board  for  London  :— 

G Davis  £>82  0 I Duflield  & Co £'34  o 

J.  C.  & J.  S.  Ellis.  Ltd...  177  J-  F-  Clarke  Sc  Sons. 

W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  . . 1:8  o|  Featherstone-sc  E.C. 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


13  - 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  a complete  system  of  low- 
pressure  hot-water  apparatus  at  the  Webber-row  School.  Southwaik. 
as  enlarged,  and  for  other  work,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect :—  _ „ „ , . _ 

Maguire  & Son £786  I T.  Green  & Son,  Ltd £57^ 

Comyn  Ching  & Co 629  J.  & F.  May....... 53° 

Frazer  & Fraser.  Ltd 628  W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons 497 

T.  D.  Berry  Sc  Sons 625  | G.  Davis.  Kensington  * . . . . 446 

• Accepted  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  enclosing,  draining,  and  tar-paving  the  additional 
land  which  has  been  acquired  in  connexion  with  the  Harper-street 
School.  New  Kent-road.  for  erecting  a covered  playground  for-girL 
and  infants,  and  also  for  altering  the  schoolkeeper’s  house,  &c.,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect :— 

J.  Garrett  & Son  £734  I J- Otway  £57° 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs 674  A.  Black  Se  Son S«° 

W.  V.  Goad 662  G.  Newton,  Borough* 494 

W.  Downs  635 1 . 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LLANELLY.— For  certain  additions  to  Lakcfield  School,  for  the 
Llmelly  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  B.  Morgan,  architect.  Llanelly: — | 1 

I.  Evans £t°4  o I Thomas  & John  Brown.. £606  o 1 r , T 

J.  E.  Davies  698  o | G.  Mercer  598  15  Lamble  £'.239  "FonJ*  ■- V” ' 'H' V,U„r,rp/Jl ~ 

Davis  Bros.  678  0 I A.  Clement 534  o Drew  Se  Cadrnan  1,157  Gould  & Brand  (iccepted) 

Hopkins  660  o | - Anley  1,146  I 


t,  Camden  Town.  No 
..£1,239!  Toms  £'  l:3 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  9,  1895. 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  shop  and  premises,  No.  16.  Wigmore- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Tansley  & Co.  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton,  architect.  ** 

A U.  Breed,  surveyor  : — 

J^ixon .62.295  I Could  & Brand  6*. 95° 

Bywaters  2,178  Godson.  & Son 

Parker  2,069 1 


LONDON.— For  repairs,  sanitary  and  decorative  works,  tc 
No  128,  Gower-street,  W.C..  lor  tne  Trustees  ol  the  Christmas 
Estate.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts,  architect,  Savoy  House.  115 
Strand.  W.C.  :—  3 

J.  J.  Rayment  & Sons  £170 

LONDON.— For  alterations  to  No.  40.  Bume-street,  Edgwa._ 
road,  and  fitting  same  up  as  a restaurant  for  Messrs.  Xeggiori  Bros. 
Mr.  Robert  Wifley,  architect.  33,  New  Bridge-street,  E C.  :- 

J-  Carmichael  £,,685  o I Allard  & Co 6>.5°° 

Antill  & Co >.635  o Holliday  & Greenwood  1,444 

J.  Bennett  1,584  10  | Lascelles  & Co.« 1,237 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations.  &c.,  to  “ The  Beehive,"  New  North- 
road  Messrs.  Thorpe  & Furniss,  architects,  154,  High-st 
Gamden  1 own.  No  quantities  :— 

Larnble 461.769  I Gould  & Brand  • .61.94a 

Toms  1.567  I * Accepted. 

LONDON  —For  alterations  and  repairs  to  The  Prince  Albert  " 
Elmore-street,  Essex-road.  Messrs  SaviUe  & Martin,  architects. 
Dacre  House.  Arundel-street,  Strand  :— 

Perkins  & Co £1.446  I Gould  & Brand  61.328 

I™  o V ' 1.371  Hearing ,314 

Ward  & Lamble  1,355  Morrison  & Goodwin  1,220 

S.  Goodall 1,340  | 

LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  The  Mechanics' 
Anns.  High-street,  Deptford.  Mr.  W.  Willis,  architect,  (man- 
titles  by  Messrs.  E.  Stanger  & Son  :— 

S?VtsSiJ  d 63. >40  Gould  St  Brand £2.988 

Shemeld  Bros 3,069  Gladding 2 S37 

King  & Son 2.998  | ' 


mH?N??l.N-TFo,r  Providin&  additional  offices  for  the  girls'  depart- 
ment of  the  Settles-street  School,  Stepney,  for  re-connecting  the 
drains  to  the  existing  offices,  providing  new  water-closets  for  the 
teachers  inside  the  building,  and  also  a partly  new  system  of 
Architect -f°r  ^ Sch°o1  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 

w'  cleg3r  & Son 6*.4°o  I Atherton  & Dolman 61,810 

w.  Shurmur i,0o3  G Newton  1-02 

McCormick  & Sons 1,340  G.  Munday  & Son's!  Tower  ' 

A.  Reed  & Son  1.825  I Hill  * , 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 

re-building  Nos.  42.  44.  and  46.  City-road.  E.C. 
Bareli  W'  ColdweU’  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Wakelin  & 

T Anii  05 6.975  Scrivener  & Co . ."  6 J2 

SrfmncL  V-r 6,720  I Patman  & Fotheringham . . 6,289 

R;:;;?,:  sz 


LONDON.— For  the  erec 
road.  Dalston,  N.E  , to  prov 
and  for  other  work,  for  the 
Bailey,  Architect  :— 

G.  Munday  & Sons 632,454 

W.  M.  Dabbs 24,461 

W.  Pattinson  & 

„ Sons 24,276 

G.  S.  S.  Williams 

§t  Son  24.360 

Killby  & Gayford. . 24,335 

T.  Boyce  24.151 

• Recommended  by  the 


rion  of  a school  on  the  site  in  Queen 's- 
i !e  accommodation  for  1,195  cnildren 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 


Atherton  & DoIman624. 143  1 

Hart  Bros 23,999  t 

E.  Lawrance&Sons  23  454  < 

C.  Cox 23,200  1 

Treasure  & Son  ..  23,177  c 
J.  Grover  & Son  ..  22,374  < 
W.  Shurmur,  Upper 

v o Clapton  • 21.942  t 

Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


1 2I:?crhilI?ren~rnnl!  ereC,iilk'  3 S,cho°l  with  ,hree  central  halls,  for 
liau^e  ^oard*™  Mr^G.^El1  T* 

by  Messrs.  Nort^crcft!  sin^rNeighTour':-66'’  EC'  QuamUies 


J.  Chessum  & Sons....  rgifso  00  o' ^ 

R.  A.  Yerbury  & Sons  ,9.550  00  00 

Cowley  & Drake ,7.8,3  0 0 ° ° 

A.  Kellett  .’’of,  ° ° $0  o a 

i ■■*'"="  * so„ : uJS  'i  1 ;g  * i 

Treasure  & Son  ,6.,cS  o o n , 

G.  Godson  & Sons  ....  ,6.082  00  279  o o 

a.-e 


s.d.  £ s. 


-'•—^xtra  for  brickwork  in  cement.  °° 

C.— Extra  uaS in  Ba"e0r  ditt0- 


Teersrt,at,erM,ion  of  'ilree  ,e"'Poraty  iron  buildings 
- •'  - Lee-street,  Maxey-road,  Plumstead,  for  the  School 


,1  iui  ujni 

Hill  & Smith 

E.^C.  & G.  Keay, 


ffcsfEE  n* 

Croggon&Co  , Ltd.  ,.925  00  “ • 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


y.  Charteris  .'  .. £1.897 

J.  Lysaght.  Ltd. ,895 

W.  Harbrow ,,852 

Humphreys,  Ltd., 
Knightsbiidge*  - n-n 


..£? StSlSfti",',  ",‘,h  ,hr  Sails  l« 
?t„h!°^1<i-rotd'  ,or  “,c  Willesden  School  Boar"'6 M r "0  Tt 
bVMrnMo4- H'^ou'n^i1'66"  '’‘ctorla.street.  E.C. ‘^'tils 


J.  Chessum  St  Sons  ..  ,8,762  o o 

K.  A.  1 erbury  &•  Sons  ,8.760  o o 

Cowley  & Drake ,7  250  o o 


£ s.d. 


s.d. 


6 s.d 


ex  uratet 

Treasure  & Son ,6217 

J.  Parnell  & Son ,6.CS6 

G.  Godson  & Sons  ... . 15.536 


G.  Neal 

A.  Kellett  (withdrawn)  ,4^5  i 
-Extra  for  brickwork 


• i-xira  lor  Drickwork  in  cement. 

if  sasriasa? fa  **  «*> 


p SSSSs  '•■- 


J.  wSoVsmlVl.’G'ay.'i  ''  | W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons';... 
J.  F.'ciatke  & Sons'. '. '. '. '. '. ". ".  ff?  | PUsque"reNv'«0bbS'  Fitzro>'- 
• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works' Committee. 


LONDON.-Accepted  for  building  new  water-closet  buildings 

p.  C.  Hoskins,  Westminster r 

[No  competition.] 


deD?^£n«'^^hr  rMbU'lding  thfe  °ffices  of  'he  girls'  and  infants' 
u the  oId  Portion  of  the  ••  \ ictoria  " School.  Becklow. 


,-S 

R F Ninh.lna.ln  IN'’  ‘CUn  952 


B.  E.  Nightingale , 

• Recommended  lor  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


lane,  Colehill  Estate,  Fulham,  : 


mpleting  a: 


I-UTON. — For  supplying,  fixing,  and 
bridge,  at  the  Manor-road,  Luton  :— 

W.  Brettell  /£" 6 4 I William  Lee  Gates  . 

r _ I >36  4 n Homan  & Rogers  . 

Cross  & Cross  134  o b Hill  & Smith 

Cornes,  Martin,  & Co.  ,45  o I E.  C.  & J.  Keay 

Constructional  Iron-  Morton,  Francis,  & Co. 

works  Co.  ,35  ,0  Newton,  Chambers, 

Cleveland  Bridge  Co..  ,48,6 
Darlington  Wagi  " 


Phienix  Foundry  Co... 

J.  Sherwell  & Co 

St.  Pancras  Ironwork 


5“{  . 

Dyne.  Steel,  & Co.. . -I  ,8 
Joseph  S.  Ellis  & Co.. . ,39  ,0 

Alfred  John  Elite 144  ,2  A Henry  Woodhouse....  223  15; 

1 With  concrete.  b Exclusive  of  masonry  and  concrete 
" ' ml  parapet.  if  Lattice  parapet.  e Exclu- 


sive of  masonry  and  brickwork.  f Does  not"  include 
Crete.  Ties  or  plates.  h Concrete,  627  extra.  : Does  not 
include  cement.  i-  Exclusive  of  masonry  and  concrete.  / Steel 
work,  £16  per  ton.  m Concrete  and  asphalte,  681  8s. 


MOUNTAIN  ASH.— For  the  execution  of  private  street  works, 
Penrhiwceibcr,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  John  Williams, 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash 

Evan  Davies,  Penrhiwceiber  Quarries,  Penrhiwceiber.  .6142 


POOL  (Cornwall). — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  &c„  for 
the  Illogan  School  Board.  Mr.  Sampson  Hill,  architect,  Symon's 
Cottages.  Kediuth  : — 

■Ja"’.es  Jul“,n  62.697  o I A.  Carkeek £2.386  c 

While  & Thomas 2.562  o I Hodge  & Head 2370  c 

Moyle  & Mitchell  ....  2.516  ,3  I Roberts  & Head,  Carn 

John  Berryman 2.512  ol  Brea  and  Redruth  *. . 2,237  a 

E.  Pooley  2.492  o | • Accepted. 

POTTER'S  BAR  (Herts.).— For  widening  a portion  of  Mutton- 
lane,  for  the  South  Miinms  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  Mansbridge, 
Surveyor.  40,  High-street,  Barnet  : — 

Thomas  Adams 6>68  I Killingback 6“5 

Pye 117  I Catley no 

Nickolls 115  | 


PUTNEY.— For  repairs,  sanitary  and  decorative  works,  to  “Hill 
Rise,"  Amersham-road,  Putney.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts,  architect, 
Savoy  House,  115,  Strand,  W.C.  :— 

Foord  & Son  633'  I Rayment  & Son £265 

w-  Smith 389  E.  Parsons  & Co 

Dorrell  & Co 285 


ROMSEY  (Hants.).— For  supplying  and  laying  1,027  yds.  tar- 
paving, and  about  50  yds.  of  repairs  on  existing  footway,  tnr  the 
Corporation  of  Romsey.  acting  as  the  Urban  sanitary  Authority. 

r J.  Jenvey,  Borough  Surveyor,  Market-place,  Romsey. 
by  Surveyor1  — 


Mr.  A 1 

w!aH.‘ Drake  U£i7s 

Mendip  Granite  and 

Asphalte  Co 115  o 

J.  Clark  * Sons ic6  5 

J.  Grace  97  6 

E.  Bradshaw 94  4 

J.  Smart  91  19 


ST.  HELEN'S  (Lancs.).— For  the  erection  of  new  copper-house, 
loading-stage.  &c.,  at  the  Brewery.  St.  Helen's,  for  Messrs.  Greenall, 
'Vhitley,  & Co.,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Inskipp  & Mackenzie,  architects. 


5.  Bedford- 
J.  Ellison  .... 
J.  Pilkington 
Beckett  & Co. 


I P.  Tickle  / 

Whittaker  .V  Wood  * 
•Accepted. 


STONE  (near  Dartford!.— For  Ihe  alteration  of  the  infant  school 
at  Bean  into  a mixed  school,  for  the  Stone  School  Board,  Kent.  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Kirby,  architect.  Galley  Hill.  Greenhithe  :— 
r a-i-  ^---  o j W.  Draper.  Dartford*.... 674  18 


• Accepted. 


STOURBRIDGE.  — For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works, 
Whittington,  near  Kinver.  for  the  Upper  Stour  Valley  Main 
Sewerage  Board.  Messrs.  Marten  & Fiddian,  Engineers,  Church- 
street  Chambers,  Stourbridge: 

Currall  & Lewis  ..£11,114  o o I John  Guest  68.346  r6  9 

C.  A.  Horton >0,957  o 0 1 H.  Holloway1 7.716  13  4 

John  Mackay 9,968  5 o I Thomas  Vale  7.475  6 o 

Jacob  Biggs  9.481  o o I George  Law.  Kidder. 

George  liell 9-438  o o minster  (accepted)  6,957  0 0 

1 c.-. ■—  8,769  7 2 | 


Fitzmauric 


SWANSEA.— For  the  partial  re-building  of  St.  Mary's  Parish 
Church.  Swansea.  Sir  Arthur  W.  Blomfield  & Sons,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Sami.  Tucker: 


Rudd  & Sons 615.845  1 

Stephens  Bastow  & 

Co  , Ltd 14.998  1 

Bennett  Bros. 13  47411 

S£?ver 1= 

Billings 13,23 


12.895 


I S hi  11  i toe  A-  Son  . . . .6'2,7'"o 

Thompson  126F0 

I Watkin  & Co i2,6:o 

I Dove  Bros 11.45= 

Collins  & Godfrey. . 11,295 

Comijh  St  Gayner. . 10,961 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 


LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 


Winchester 

Stephens,  Bastow.  & Co.,  I Kimberley 6a 

Gtd £2  598  Fielder  & Son.  Winchester 

v.  c„  , 2,2oj|  (accepted) 2, 


Carter  & Son  . 


WOKING  (Surrey). — For  building  and  completely  finishini 
detached  house  at  Horsell,  for  Mr.  Frank  Griffith.  Messrs.  Poole 
Follet.  architects,  21,  John-street,  Adelphi.  London,  W.C.  :— 


P.  C.  May j,., 

J.  Harris  & Son 3.0= 

Higlett  & Hammond  3,0'. 


■y  Ingram  & Son  2,939  < 

o I W.  R.  Roake  2.7.6  ) 

o j Samuel  Chafen  2,577  t 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  a. 


' undertake  to  return  rejected  cornm 
Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  b; 


been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  shoi 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  relating  to  advertiseme 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  T1 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  ( 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Buildei 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  N 
Zealand,  India  .China,  Ceylon,  &c„  26s.  per  annum.  Remittant 
payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed 
he  publisher  of  " THE  BUILDER,'  No.  46,  Catherine-street  W.C 


THE  EATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lti 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


D0ULTIN6  STONE. 


CHARLES  TRASH  & SONS, 

(THE  DOULTING  STONE  COMPANY), 

DOULTlfiO,  a H E P T O N • M ALLB 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st., Strand, W.< 


HAM  HILL  STONEi 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  special 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colou 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quit 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivert 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fre 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stok 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E J 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adv; 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La\ 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4: 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  ft 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floor 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-roomi 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphall 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advi 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

PHOTOLITPIOGRAPHERS, 

4 & 5»  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advi 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S.^i 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  TABLES,’ 

For  1895  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  i/i  [Advi 


PILKmGTON&CO 


(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Jiogistered  Trade  Mark, 


Poloncean  Asphalte. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


TTbe  JStulber. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

"Portion  of  Frieze  representing  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Sheffield,  at  the  new  Town  Hall,  Sheffield.— Mr.  F.  \V.  Pomeroy,  Sculptc 

<2uingentenary  Memorial  Building,  New  Museum,  Winchester  College. — Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  Architect  

Interior  of  Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  Chelsea,  as  originally  designed. — Mr.  E.  Goldie,  Architect  
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Pedestal  by  Doiatello,  in  the  National  Museum,  Florence. — Drawn  by  Mr. 
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Apprenticeship. 


Technical  Edu- 
c a t ion  Board 
held  last  year  a 
systematic  inquiry 
into  the  actual 
state  of  appren- 
ticeship in  the 
various  trades  in 
London,  and  col- 
lected from  various 
Inployers  of  labour  their  views  in  regard 
11  the  possibility  of  developing  the  system 
rl  the  future.  The  general  results  were 
liblished  a few  weeks  ago  in  the  London 
Kchnical  Education  Gazette , and  form  an 
heresting  practical  summary  of  the  situa- 


)n. 

iiThe  proportion  of  recruits  entering  the 
fcilding  trades  as  apprentices  is  very  small 
K present,  only  80  among  a total  of  about 
fc.ooo  persons  ; and  four  firms,  each  employ- 
f g about  1,000  hands,  had  not  an  apprentice 
pnong  them.  The  reasons  given  for  this 
te  not  very  different  from  the  reasons  which 
xve  recently  been  given  for  the  bad  con- 
Jltion  of  the  building  art  generally.  We 
|je  told  of  the  engrossing  nature  of  London 
msinesses  on  their  commercial  side,  the 
ictensive  use  of  machinery,  the  absolute 
|:cessity  of  utilising  all  available  space  for 
[curing  the  maximum  productive  power ; 
bd  hence,  as  a natural  sequence,  the 
lluctance  of  employers  to  undertake  moral 
isponsibilities  which  they  know  that  they 
[nnot  satisfactorily  discharge.  All  this  is 
fe  same  thing  over  again  as  Mr.  Lethaby’s 
fmplaint  of  last  week.  It  is  another  of 
e results  of  the  competition  system, 
verything  is  cut  so  close  by  that  system 
at  the  contractor  can  have  no  time  or 
gought  for  anything  except  how  to  get  the 
:ork  done  fastest  and  cheapest  so  as  to 
ttcure  a margin  of  profit  ; and  not  only  is 
; ere  no  opportunity  left  of  producing  good 
^ork,  but  there  seems  also  to  be  no  time  or 
nclination  even  to  teach  any  one  his  trade, 
everything  is  at  high-pressure  speed, 

id  the  manager  of  the  shop  has  not 
ne'to  think  of  apprentices  and  will  not  be 
doubled  with  them.  For  one  of  the  ad- 
rtional  reasons  given  is  that  the  question  of 
c.scipline  becomes  a difficulty.  If  a boy 
; jprenticed  for  a term  of  years  is  guilty  of 
dsconducl,  and  seems  a confirmed  bad 
urgain,  the  employer  has  only  a legal 
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remedy  which  is  troublesome  and  expensive, 
and  the  application  of  which  is  consequently 
avoided ; and  the  same  applies  if  an 
apprentice,  eager  for  better  wages,  throws 
over  his  articles  and  engages  himself  else- 
where. The  master  has  not  time  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  necessary  legal  machinery, 
and  consequently  prefers  to  avoid  a system 
in  which  he  will  not  be  exposed  to  these 
complications. 

The  “ learner”  is  however  taken  by  many 
who  will  not  take  the  apprentice.  The 
"learner”  is  a kind  of  free  apprentice;  he 
is  there  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
apprentice,  but  he  is  not  bound,  and  there- 
fore can  be  dismissed  at  a moment’s  notice 
for  misconduct,  a condition  which  naturally 
renders  him  a good  deal  more  amenable  to 
discipline.  The  " learner  ” sometimes  seems 
to  get  as  much  assistance  and  training  as 
he  probably  would  if  he  were  a regular 
apprentice  ; in  other  cases  (and  we  should 
suspect  that  these  were  the  majority),  he 
merely  “ picks  up  ” what  he  can.  This,  it 
will  be  admitted,  is  a state  of  things  which 
offers  a very  poor  prospect  for  the  im- 
provement of  work  in  building.  The 
information  furnished  in  regard  to  the 
bricklaying  trade  especially  * is  very  un- 
satisfactory reading,  and  serves  no  doubt 
to  account  for  the  character  of  a good  deal 
of  the  brickwork  that  is  to  be  seen  in  these 
days.  Learners,  we  are  told,  are  admitted 
without  agreement  of  any  kind,  "many  being 
raw  boys  or  boy  labourers  brought  in 
through  speculating  builders,  while  others 
are  often  sons  of  journeymen.”  The 
common  bricklaying  is  picked  up  by  these 
learners,  who  are  frequently  put  to  work  on 
the  inside  wall ; a truly  characteristic 
method  of  managing.  There  is  a strong 
opposition  in  the  trade  to  adult  labourers 
advancing  to  the  rank  of  journeymen,  but 
they  manage  to  escape  to  some  extent  the 
vigilance  of  the  journeymen ; and  the 
labourer,  " having  picked  up  some  knowledge 
of  bricklaying  withj  one  firm,  frequently 
obtains  employment  in  another  where,  calling 
himself  a bricklayer,  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  doing  ordinary  brickwork.”  The 
grammar  of  this  sentence  is  rather  novel, 


* The  information  about  the  various  trades,  included  in 
the  Report,  appears  to  have  been  furnished  by  a number 
of  large  employers  of  labour,  whose  names,  however,  for 
reasons  which  one  can  easily  understand,  it  has  probably 
been  thought  better  not  to  give. 
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but  the  complaint  is  a very  old  one ; we 
heard  of  it  in  nearly  the  same  terms  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  objection  of  employers  to 
taking  apprentices  under  the  existing  state 
of  things,  it  appears  however  that  some  of 
them  have  a very  decided  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  system,  and  would  be  very  glad  to 
adopt  it  more  largely,  and  assist  in  its 
re-development,  if  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  would  have  to  be  carried  out  were 
modified.  The  paragraph  in  the  Report  in 
which  this  point  is  stated  is  very  important, 
and  should  be  as  widely  read  as  possible, 
and  therefore  we  quote  as  it  stands,  calling 
particular  attention  to  the  sentence  which  we 
have  printed  in  italics : — 

“ It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  something 
should  be  done  to  improve  the  condition-  of  the 
London  workmen  as  regards  general  knowledge  and 
skill.  All  the  firms  waited  upon  showed  a keen 
desire  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Board's  work, 
and  many  of  them  testified  to  the  value  of  the  tech- 
nical instruction  now  being  provided  in  the  various 
schools  and  classes ; but  there  exists  a deep-rooted 
belief  in  apprenticeship  as  being  the  best  means 
by  which  a boy  can  learn  his  trade  and  eventually 
secure  good  wages,  for  it  was  often  acknow- 
ledged that  only  those  men  who  have  served  as 
apprentices  are  able  to  practise  the  trade  in  its 
higher  branches.  If,  however,  any  attempt  is  made 
to  revive  apprenticeship— and  employers  do  not 
appear  to  be  unwilling  to  co-operate  to  this  end-all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  be  taken  into 
account ; there  must  be  a wider  recognition  of  the 
modern  conditions  of  industry,  a better  understand- 
ing concerning  agreements,  especially ,;.as  regards 
the  discipline  of  lads,  and  — as  bearing  very 
directly  upon  this  latter  point— a revision  of  the  scale 
of  payment  to  apprentices.  The  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  undertake  the  responsibilities 
connected  with  apprentices,  already  referred  to, 
might  perhaps  be  overcome  if  the  present  limitations 
of  the  workshop- training  were  more  fully  recognised 
under  the  indenture,  while  the  discontent  and  con- 
sequent bad  discipline  among  apprentices  would,  it 
is  thought,  be  largely  removed  if  the  wages  paid 
during  apprenticeship  were  calculated  upon  a higher 
basis,  say^commencing  at  10s.  per  week.” 

In  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  control  of  the 
apprentices,  it  is  observed  on  another  page 
of  the  Report  that  the  least  annoyance  in 
this  respect  is  experienced  with  those  boys 
who  are  bound  through  various  organisations, 
such  as  City  Companies,  Charity  Trustees, 
Boards  of  Guardians  &c.  Of  course  the  real 
explanation  of  this  is  that  these  are  picked 
boys,  selected  by  organisations  which  have 
made  it  a business  to  inquire  into  their 
character  ; and  the  only  reason,  as  far  as  we 
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can  see,  why  the  apprentices  directly  engaged 
by  the  employer  should  not  turn  out  equally 
satisfactory  is  really  the  same  difficulty 
already  referred  to,  cropping  up  again  viz. : 
that  the  employer  is  so  completely  occupied 
with  the  cares  of  a business  carried  on  at 
almost  ruinous  competition,  that  he  has  no 
time  to  make  inquiries,  and  takes  the 
apprentice  on  chance.  The  Report  suggests 
that  it  would  be  well  if  all  apprentices  were 
subject  to  the  control  of  a board  acting  as  an 
intermediary  between  employers  and  parents. 
This  would  certainly  be  likely  to  ensure  a 
better  stamp  of  character  and  education  in 
the  average  apprentice  chan  appears,  from 
all  accounts,  to  prevail  at  present. 

Under  the  heading  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
the  Report  affords  some  interesting  remarks. 
The  words  “ carpenter  and  joiner,”  it  is 
observed,  have  lost  their  old  meaning ; “ a 
carpenter  used  to  be  considered  competent 
to  produce  a finished  article  from  the  raw 
material,  and  under  the  old  apprenticeship 
system  he  was  taught  to  do  this ; but  now 
he  is  regarded  as  only  capable  of  doing  the 
rougher  kinds  of  work,  such  as  flooring  joist- 
ing  roofing.  . . . The  joiner,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a more  skilled  workman,  as  his 
outfit  of  tools  indicates  ; the  extensive  use  of 
machine-made  joinery,  however,  threatens  to 
transform  the  joiner  into  a wood-fitter.”  On 
this  latter  point,  however,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said.  Against  the  pretence  of  machine- 
made  ornament  we  have  always  set  our  face, 
but  it  is  perfectly  absurd  for  any  enthusiasts 
to  suppose  that  wood-working  machinery  for 
the  constructive  portion  of  woodwork  will 
ever  be  put  aside  now,  to  satisfy  any 
theories  as  to  what  is  good  for  the  workman. 
It  is  however,  quite  right  that  apprentices 
should  be  taught  to  carry  out  their  work 
by  hand,  as  in  this  manner  only  can 
they  really  learn  the  subject  ; and  the 
Report  states  that  great  care  seems  to  be 
exercised  in  this  matter  among  employers, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  prevalence  of  machinery,  both 
“learners’'  and  apprentices  are  afforded 
many  facilities  for  learning  handwork,  one 
firm  making  it  a rule  to  teach  its  apprentices 
to  set  out  and  prepare  work  entirely  by 
hand.  It  appears  that  there  is  a larger 
amount  of  apprentices  and  learners  in  this 
trade  than  in  most  others,  which  is  attributed 
to  a desire  to  avoid  the  dirty  work  of  some 
of  the  other  trades ; and  indeed,  what 
branch  of  b.uilding  work  can  be  more 
attractive  and  wholesome  than  joiners’  work  ? 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
existing  number  of  foremen  and  clerks  of 
works  iour-fifths  (so  it  is  stated)  have  been 
joiners.  As  there  is  no  particular  reason 
why  joiners  rather  than  men  of  any  other 
trade  should  be  fitted  to  become  clerks  of 
works,  the  fact  seems  to  imply  that  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cleverest  appren- 
tices or  learners  seek  to  enter  this  trade. 

In  the  Masons’  trade  it  is  stated  that 
apprentices  and  learners  are  taught  under 
the  direction  of  the  foremen,  and  they  are 
put  to  work  with  men  specially  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  them  to  progress. 
Perhaps  this  is  to  some  degree  a mutual 
benefit ; it  is  noted  in  the  general  remarks 
in  the  Report  that  some  firms  consider  that 
a few  industrious  learners  have  a very  good 
effect  in  the  shop,  the  questions  as  to  “how” 
and  "why”  having  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  attention  of  the  older  hands  to  the 
principles  of  their  work,  and  keeping  them 
from  running  too  much  into  a mechanical 
groove.  Among  the  masons  we  are  told 
again  that  there  is  great  objection  to  labourers 
advancing  to  the  rank  ol'  journeymen,  and 
that  they  are  as  a rule  restricted  to  the 
heavy  and  dirty  work  of  a mason’s  yard, 
including  the  purely  mechanical  operation 
of  rubbing  stone.  This,  which  is  charged 
to  the  influence  of  the  trades  unions,  is  truly 
a beautiful  and  Christian  principle — " keep 
another  man  from  advancing  in  his  work, 
lest  he  should  interfere  with  me.1'  The 
following  sentence  we  do  not  quite  under- 
stand : — “ Labourers  are  not  allowed  to  re- 
clean masonry,  a rough  class  of  work  which, 


it  is  alleged  by  employers,  is  not  proper 
masonry,  and  which  journeymen  masons  are 
not  prone  to  undertake.”  Then  by  whom  is 
it  done  ? 

In  the  Plastering  trade  legal  indentures 
are  the  exception,  but  learners  are  admitted 
and  work  under  the  direction  of  foremen  in 
many  cases,  though  in  other  cases  they  only 
“ pick  up  ” what  they  can.  The  proportion 
of  learners  throughout  all  the  trades  who 
merely  “pick  up”  their  trade  as  they  can 
seems  to  be,  though  not  as  large  as  it  might 
be,  a great  deal  too  large.  In  regard  to  both 
plasterers  and  plumbers,  both  of  whom  work 
habitually  in  pairs,  a superior  man  and  an 
assistant  or  "mate”  (as  he  is  called  in  the 
plumbing  trade),  we  find  the  same  remark, 
that  the  superior  worker  is  apt  to  be  jealous 
of  the  advance  of  the  other,  and  will  not  let 
him  learn  too  much,  and  that  in  the  plumb- 
ing trade  the  rather  stupid  style  of  " mate,” 
who  can  only  do  routine  work  under  order 
and  will  never  advance  beyond  it,  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  cleverer  man : all  which  is 
rather  melancholy  reading. 

In  regard  to  the  certificate  of  the  Plumbers’ 
Company  the  Board  had  collected  some 
opinions.  The  firms  which  make  plumbing 
a specialty  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
examination  and  registration,  while  others 
assert  that  the  examination  is  often  passed 
by  a cramming  system,  that  there  are 
thoroughly  competent  workmen  who  could 
not  pass  the  test  (which  is  very  likely),  and 
that  it  affords  no  guarantee  of  good  work- 
manship. Nevertheless,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that,  while  theory  will  not  make  a bad 
workman  a good  one,  there  is  no  good 
workman  who  will  not  be  the  better  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  theory  and 
principles  of  his  work. 

A few  among  the  firms  who  were  applied 
to  gave  their  opinion  in  regard  to  instruction 
in  technical  schools  and  classes.  The 
general  feeling  seems  to  have  been  that  it 
is  not  of  much  value  in  a practical  sense, 
and  is  too  much  of  a mere  exercise  or 
recreation  ; moreover  that  the  instructors  are 
rarely  sound  practical  men,  "such  as  are 
secured  as  builders'  foremen.”  We  have 
heard  from  other  quarters  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  precisely  the  right  people  for 
instructors  in  technical  classes  ; and  it  may 
be  questioned,  supposing  the  class  of  men 
" such  as  builders’  foremen  ” were  secured, 
whether  all  or  many  of  them  would  have  the 
capacity  for  teaching.  That  is  the  crux  in 
regard  to  technical  classes;  the  practical 
man  often  cannot  teach,  and  the  man  who 
can  teach  is  not  practical.  One  significant 
remark  is  made : " It  is  not  wise  to  ask 
intending  teachers  whether  or  not  they  are 
member  of  trades  unions,  as  any  preference 
for  such  members  tends  to  exclude  those 
■who  have  excelled  in  the  trade."  The  italics 
are  ours.  Could  anything  be  more  wretched 
than  the  conclusion  implied  ? Throughout 
the  whole  inquiry  there  is  constantly  evi- 
dence of  this  hateful  and  contemptible  spirit, 
which  would  keep  down  the  cleverer  man  to 
the  level  of  his  fellows,  lest  his  better  work 
should  compete  too  successfully  with  theirs. 
The  Trades’  Union  is  an  organism  for  keep- 
ing work  to  an  average  level  of  ability  and 
industry,  beyond  which  the  exceptionally 
able  and  energetic  man  is  not  to  attempt  to 
rise  ; the  individual  workman  is  jealous  of 
his  mate  or  his  apprentice,  and  prefers  a 
stupid  one  who  will  not  be  likely  to  learn 
to  outshine  him.  There  will  never  be,  so  to 
speak,  any  blessing  on  labour  carried  out  in 
that  spirit. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  enquiry 
undertaken  by  the  Technical  Education 
Board  seem  to  show  that  all  which 
has  been  lately  said  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  for  learning 
a trade  is  perfectly  true,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  so  even  by  those  who 
under  the  present  circumstances  cannot  see 
their  way  to  employ  the  system  in  con- 
sequence of  their  absorption  in  the  financial 
success  of  their  business,  arising  from  the 
stress  of  competition.  This  latter  will 
not  be  got  rid  of  in  a day,  and  it 


seems  that  some  assistance  will  be  givei 
towards  the  adoption  of  the  apprentici 
system  by  employers,  if  the  practice  i 
formed  of  taking  apprentices  through  tin 
recommendation  of  bodies  which  can  mak< 
inquiries  as  to  character,  such  as  thi 
employer  cannot  undertake.  A great  dea 
of  the  method  which  is  employed  wit! 
" learners  ” is  equally  applicable  to  appren 
tices,  and  the  difference  seems  to  be  oftei 
only  nominal,  except  that  the  learner  cat 
break  off  his  course  of  learning  and  rusl 
after  a job  with  his  education  incomplete 
while  the  apprentice  is  fortunately  debarrer 
from  doing  so.  What  is  done  for  learner: 
in  some  of  the  trades,  apparently  to  a con 
siderable  extent,  can  just  as  well  be  dom 
for  apprentices.  There  can  be  no  instruc 
tion  much  better  than  setting  a learner  o 
apprentice  to  work  with  and  assist  a com 
petent  workman,  and  learn  his  work  as  hi 
goes  on,  by  sight  and  handling  at  the  sami 
time.  The  practical  drawback  seems  to  lii 
in  the  fact  that  the  elder  workman  i 
often  jealous  of  any  sign  of  his  junio 
becoming  too  clever  ; and  the  only  cure  fo 
this  is  a higher  moral  principle  among  work 
men,  when  they  may  learn  to  be  ashame< 
of  the  low  standard  inculcated  by  trades 
unionism,  that  he  serves  the  cause  best  wh< 
takes  care  not  to  do  his  work  too  well,  anc 
prevents  others  doing  so.  It  can  hardly  bi 
expected  that  there  will  be  any  widespreac 
and  permanent  improvement  in  buildinj 
work  until  the  principle  is  again  generall; 
recognised  among  artisans,  as  once  it  wai 
recognised,  that  the  true  honour  in  connexioi 
with  handiwork,  as  with  all  other  work,  con 
sists  in  doing  it  as  well  as  possible,  not  it 
being  paid  as  much  as  possible  for  it. 


ASIA  MINOR. 

E new  edition  ot  Murray’s 
"Handbook  for  Asia  Minor”' 
has,  according  to  a statement  i; 
the  preface,  been  entirely  re 
written,  with  the  exception  of  some  note 
on  the  islands.  As  such  books  must  b 
more  or  less  compilations,  the  author  in  thi 
case  is  described  as  the  " Editor.”  Then 
are  no  doubt  many  who  could  have  produce! 
such  a book  ; but  Sir  Charles  Wilson  ha, 
many  special  qualifications.  He  was  one  o 
the  first  explorers  in  Jerusalem  for  thi 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund — that  was  before 
Sir  Charles  Warren's  explorations — and  h< 
has  made  a special  study  of  the  archaeology 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  including 
Syria.  He  is  one  of  the  Executive  Com' 
mittee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
he  has  also  been  the  "Director”  to  the 
Palestine  Pilgrim’s  Text  Society,  whose 
publications  have  thrown  so  much  light 
on  the  archaeology  of  Palestine.  This 
implies  an  extensive  knowledge  of  a' 
least  one  of  the  regions  which  borders  on 
Asia  Minor.  As  to  Asia  Minor  itself,  he  has 
had  special  advantages  for  acquiring  informa- 
tion ; for  this  he  is  indebted  to  his  having 
held  the  appointment  of  Consul-Genera 
in  it  for  four  years — from  1879  till  1882^4 
during  which  time  his  official  duties  required 
him  to  travel  over  the  most  of  the  region 
In  the  preface  he  acknowledges  the  assist 
ance  he  received  from  many  gentlemen  wh£ 
are  familiar  with  Asia  Minor  ; of  these  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  here  the  names  ol 
Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth, 
M.A.,  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  and  Mr.  G.  Weber, 
of  Smyrna,  as  these  gentlemen  have  supplied 
information  on  archaeology  and  architecture. 
Professor  Ramsay,  who  is  so  well  known  foi 
his  archaeological  explorations  in  Asia  Minor, 
has  been  Sir  Charles’s  companion  while 
visiting  some  of  the  archaeological  remains, 
and  he  contributes  the  description  of  the 
Phrygian  monuments,  "several  of  which  he 
was  the  first  to  discover.”  Mr.  Hogarth 
supplies  the  account  of  the  Hittite  sculptures 
at  Euyuk  and  Yasili  Kaya. 


* " Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Asia  Minor,  TranS' 
Caucasia.  Persia,"  &c.  Edited  by  Major-General  Sn 
Charles  Wilson,  R.E.,  K.C.B.  London  : John  Murray. 
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The  “ Handbook  ” includes  Armenia, 
ranscaucasia,  and  part  of  Persia  and  Meso- 
)tamia  ; but  these  may  be  looked  upon  only 
fringes  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  boundary 
1 the  eastern  side  has  always  been  slightly 
definite,  and  appears  to  be  far  from  settled 
en  in  the  present  day.  Should  anyone 
sh  to  study  the  architecture  of  Armenia 
d Georgia,  he  will  find  accounts  of  Ani, 
Dri,  and  other  places,  where  churches  and 
ck-cut  tombs  and  caverns  exist.  At  Ani 
iny  thousands  of  these  caves  may  be  seen  ; 
d at  Gori  they  are  called  “ rock-cut  dwell- 
5s,”  and  said  to  be  pre-Christian.  The 
:hitecture  of  this  particular  region  has  not 
yet  received  much  attention  in  this 
untry  ; the  churches  are  classed  as  Byzan- 
e,  but  they  have  features  supposed  to  be 
rived  from  Sassanian  or  Persian,  while  at 
; same  time  they  form  links  with  the 
ffiitecture  of  Russia. 

The  “Handbook”  begins  with  a very  able 
d concise  historical  sketch,  the  combined 
irk  of  Mr.  Hogarth,  Professor  Ramsay, 
i the  Editor.  It  commences  by  stating 
it,  “Asia  Minor  has  been  a thoroughiare 
many  conquerors,  the  abiding  place  of 
ne,  a debatable  land  on  which  the  armies 
East  and  West  have  fought,  or  marched 
vards  continents  beyond.  Independent 
wers,  ‘ Hittite,’  Phrygian,  Lydian,  arose 
;hin  its  borders  and  disappeared  again 
lost  before  the  dawn  of  history ; the 
eeks  fringed  it  with  colonies,  and  slowly 
ended  their  influence  on  the  central 
teau,  but  lost  more  and  more  of  their 
ional  character  as  they  advanced.  The 
rsians  held  it  weakly,  the  Romans 
ongly,  but  always  as  a province ; the 
ljuk  Kingdom  of  Rum  or  Konia  was 
ninally  subject  to  the  Grand  Seljuk,  and 
Osmanli  conquerors  halted  in  the  penin- 
1 only  for  a few  generations.”  This 
cription  is  necessary,  and  should  be 
ne  in  mind  in  attempting  to  form  a 
rect  idea  of  the  remains  of  art  in  Asia 
lor.  Most  of  these  transitory  hosts  built 
sculptured  in  their  own  style  while  they 
:d,  and  remains  more  or  less  extensive  of 
h are  still  to  be  found.  Some  brought  a 
!e  with  them,  others  employed  the  style 
y found  in  the  locality  ; under  such  cir- 
astances  there  was  little  or  no  originality, 
l no  style  was  carried  on  and  improved 
>n  so  as  to  stand  out  from  the  others, 
l become  celebrated.  If  we  take  Greek 
hitecture  as  an  illustration,  there  were 
ie  magnificent  structures  erected  in  this 
e,  such  as  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
lesus  and  the  Mausoleum  at  Hali- 
nassus,  but  from  what  we  now  know  of 
!m,  neither  reached  the  high  perfection  of 
'Same  art  in  Greece.  The  sculptures  from 
gatnum  may  be  seen  at  Berlin,  and  casts 
a couple  of  them  are  in  the  South 
isington  Museum,  and  they  also  fall  far 
rt  of  the  higher  standard.  Still,  the  art 
1 architecture  of  Asia  Minor  is  of  great 
ie  in  many  ways  ; its  study  will  assist  in 
ing  out  the  history  of  some  styles  and  of 
1 early  forms  of  art.  more  particularly  such 
he  Phrygian  and  Hittite,  lor  it  is  in  that 
on  we  expect  to  find  additions  to  our 
wledge  regarding  them, 
s a guide  to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  the 
k,  of  course,  deals  with  the  remains  of 
liitecture  left  by  the  Greek  colonist  along 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  ; these  have 
been  studied,  and  being  well-known  to 
architectural  scholars,  need  not  be 
-hed  upon  here.  There  are  other  styles 
ch  are  known  to  exist,  and  as  yet  our 
wledge  of  them  is  but  fragmentary,  con- 
aently  there  is  an  interest  attached  to 

I details  of  these  that  may  be  found, 
i handbook  speaks  highly  of  the  archi- 
ure  of  the  Seljuks,  as  one  of  these  styles 
rhich  our  knowledge  is  limited.  In  the 

II  ot  the  introduction  which  is  by  Sir 
fries  himself,  he  writes  thus, — “The  Seljuk 
tans  of  Rum,  like  the  ‘Great  Seljuks’ 
ihe  main  line,  were  liberal  patrons  of  art, 
lature,  and  science,  and  the  remains  of 
jbuildings  they  erected  are  amongst  the 
St  beautiful  and  interesting  in  Asia 


Minor.  At  no  period  was  Moslem  art 
more  brilliant.  The  Medresses  * with  their 
quiet  ‘ quads,’  overlooked  by  the  win- 
dows of  the  students'  apartments,  their  small 
mosques,  and  their  fine  gateways,  are 
not  unlike,  in  plan,  the  Colleges  at  our 
Universities ; the  fortifications,  the  bridges, 
and  the  great  khans  are  built  with  a care 
and  solidity  that  are  almost  Roman  ; and  the 
mosques  and  tombs,  though  Persian  in 
character,  have  a beauty  of  their  own.  Strong 
Persian  influence  is  apparent  in  the  freedom 
with  which  representations  of  animals  and 
the  human  form  are  used  in  decorative 
details ; and  in  the  employment  of  glazed 
bricks  of  various  colours  in  the  palaces  and 
in  the  minarets  of  the  mosques.  The  beauti- 
ful buildings  at  Konia,  Nigdeh,  Kaisariyeh, 
Sivas,  Amasia,  Divrik,  and  other  places  well 
deserve  the  careful  study  of  a trainedarchitect, 
and  the  commemorative  inscriptions  which 
many  of  them  bear  would,  if  copied,  probably 
throw  light  on  the  obscure  history  of  the 
period.”  The  Seljuk  period  began  about  the 
eleventh-century. 

It  is  not  exactly  the  purpose  of  a guide- 
book to  treat  scientific  subjects  in  the  manner 
one  might  expect  in  a special  essay,  and  in 
this  matter  of  the  architecture  of  the  Seljuks, 
it  appears  that  its  principal  remains  still 
require  " the  careful  study  of  a trained  archi- 
tect,” before  we  can  know  it  properly.  All 
that  we  do  know  is  that  it  reached  a high 
degree  of  excellence,  that  a large  portion  of 
it  was  constructed  with  crude  brick,  which 
was  covered  with  glazed  bricks  and  tiles, 
and  that  the  style  was  of  Persian  origin.  It 
was  this  Persian  style  which  extended 
through  Khorassan  and  Afghanistan,  which 
the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India  carried 
with  them,  and  which  was  developed  into  the 
beautiful  architecture  that  now  makes  Delhi 
and  Agra  so  celebrated.  This  is  a very  wide 
space  for  one  style  to  have  covered  ; but  we 
now  know,  in  addition  to  this,  that  the  Persian 
style  grew  out  of  the  Sassanian,  and  the 
Sassanian  at  one  time  existed — probably 
with  variations  - all  the  way  from  Moab  to 
Bokhara  and  Samarkand  in  Central  Asia. 
The  whole  history  of  this  style,  from  its 
first  beginnings  down  to  its  latest  develop- 
ments in  Asia  Minor  and  India,  will,  when  it 
is  written,  form  a brilliant  chapter  in  the 
history  of  architecture  ; but  before  this  can 
be  done  trained  architects  will  yet  have  to 
explore  and  collect  material  from  more  than 
one  region  in  the  old  world. 

There  is  another  subject  which  to  the  art- 
student  adds  an  interest  to  the  archaeology 
of  Asia  Minor;  this  is  the  existence  of  Hittite 
remains,  which  are  found  in  a number  of 
places,  such  as  Boghaz  Keui,  Yasili  Kaya, 
Euyuk,  Ivris,  and  the  pseudo-Sesostris  figures 
at  Ivarabel ; and,  from  the  Hittite  characters 
discovered  by  Professor  Sayce,  the  Niobe  at 
the  base  of  Mont  Sipylus  should  perhaps  be 
included  among  them.  Some  illustrations  of 
these  sculptures  appear  in  the  “ Handbook,” 
and  references  are  made  to  Perrot  and 
Chipiez’s  account,  where  they  will  be  found 
well  illustrated.  The  Phrygian  sculptures 
are  also  illustrated  in  the  “ Handbook,”  but 
these,  judging  from  the  representations  of 
lions  on  the  Lion  Tomb,  are  probably  the 
same  as  the  Hittite  ; the  other  tomb  with  the 
warriors,  of  which  there  is  an  illustration, 
may  be  much  later.  The  “Handbook” 
agrees  with  M.  Perrot  in  looking  upon  Hittite 
art  as  being  only  a rude  offshoot  of  the  art 
of  Assyria.  This  is  probable,  but  unless  we 
have  historical  data  to  guide  us,  it  is  gene- 
rally a most  difficult  question  to  decide 
whether  monuments  executed  in  a weak  and 
seemingly  primitive  manner,  belong  to  the 
first  rude  beginnings  or  to  the  rude  endings  of 
the  particular  style  it  is  classed  with.  When 
the  philologists  have  managed  to  read  the 
Hittite  hieroglyphics,  we  may  then  be  in  a 
better  position  to  form  a judgment  on  this 
point. 

The  lion  tomb  of  the  Phrygian  monu- 
ments bears,  in  its  design,  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  lions  over  the  gate  at 
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Mycenm,  but  the  Phrygian  animals  are  far 
interior  as  works  of  art.  This  tomb  was 
discovered  by  Professor  Ramsay  in  i8Si,  but 
ten  years  betore  that  Professor  Ernest 
Curtius  had  prophesied  that  some  future 
traveller  would  find  in  Phrygia  the  prototype 
of  the  Mycenaean  gateway.  This  belief  of 
the  eminent  scholar  was  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  legend  that  Pelops  was  a Phrygian, 
and  the  realisation  of  his  words  tends  to  show 
that  at  times  some  value  may  be  derived 
Irom  what  has  come  down  to  us  as  mythical 
history. 

The  early  religion  of  Asia  Minor  was  the 
worship  of  a goddess,  the  personification  of 
Mother  Earth,  from  which  the  Artemis  of 
Ephesus  was  derived.  This  goddess  was 
known  as  Cybele,  and  the  Niobe  of  Mount 
Sipylus  is  now  accepted  as  a representation 
of  her.  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Professor 
Ramsay,  and  others  are  agreed  upon  this. 
It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  writer 
of  this  notice  made  what  was  perhaps  the 
first  sketch  of  the  sculpture  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  conclusion  he  formed  was 
that  it  represents  a male  figure.  This  con- 
clusion was  derived  from  the  total  absence 
of  breasts  ; and  the  head,  which  now  is  so 
worn  that  it  is  without  features,  appeared  as 
if  this  part  of  the  figure  could  not  be  restored 
without  adding  a beard.  In  the  “ Handbook  ” 
it  is  classed  among  the  Phrygian  sculptures. 

In  the  present  day,  when  architectural 
styles  are  being  traced  back  to  their  earliest 
beginnings,  it  would  be  important  to  have 
some  traces  of  the  architecture  of  the  Hittites. 
As  yet,  at  least,  with  a very  slight  exception, 
the  remains  of  this  ancient  people  that  have 
been  discovered  are  all  sculptures  with 
representations  of  figures  ; and  we  are  now 
tolerably  familiar  with  their  manner  in  this 
branch  of  art;  but  unfortunately,  none  of 
these  sculptures  contain  any  representations 
of  buildings,  and  we  are  leit  almost  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  their  structural  productions. 
The  slight  exception  referred  to  is  found  in 
the  remains  of  what  is  assumed  to  have  been  a 
palace  at  Boghaz  Keui.Jthe  ancient  Pteria.  A 
plan  of  the  ruins  is  given,  and  the  palace  is 
indicated,  but  on  a very  small  scale  ; Perrot 
gives  a larger  plan,  and  a drawing  of  them 
from  Texier,  from  which  the  character  of  the 
remains  can  be  made  out.  Now  this  plan, 
it  is  acknowledged,  bears  a family  likeness- 
to  the  plans  of  the  palaces  of  Chaldea  and 
Assyria  ; there  is  the  same  large  space  in 
the  middle,  surrounded  by  a number  of 
smaller  rooms,  which  we  know  were  in 
the  Assyrian  examples  covered  with  barrel- 
roofs,  formed  of  crude  brick.  We  also  know 
that  the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  were 
built  of  this  material,  and  we  may  suppose 
that  the  Hittite  walls  were  the  same.  The 
evidence  for  this  is  fairly  satisfactory  ; one 
of  the  marked  features  of  crude-brick  con- 
struction was  that  of  a stone  foundation  to 
prevent  the  sun-dried  material  from  coming 
in  contact  with  any  chance  accumulation  of 
water  that  might  soften  it,  and  bring  down 
the  walls  above.  Texier's  drawing  shows 
this  foundation  wall  of  stones  as  still 
existing.  There  are  said  to  be  about  two 
courses  still  visible,  and  on  the  top  they  remain 
tolerably  level  all  over.  Had  the  walls  been 
wholly  of  stone,  the  ruin  would  not  have 
remained  so  level  all  over  as  we  now  see  it ; 
and  the  stones  that  have  fallen  would  have 
remained  in  heaps.  At  Euyuk — of  which 
there  is  a plan  in  the  “ Plandbook,”  but  a 
drawing  of  the  same,  given  by  Perrot,  con- 
veys a more  perfect  idea — there  exists  the 
remains  of  another  building,  with  the  same 
foundation  courses,  and  also  level  on  the  top 
where  the  crude  brick  began.  These  founda- 
tions leave  scarcely  a doubt  as  to  the  character 
of  the  material  of  which  the  walls  upon 
them  were  constructed. 

Beyond  this  little  can  be  said  about 
Hittite  architecture ; but  as  we  live  in  an 
age  of 'explorations,  perhaps  the  future  may 
produce  further  information.  We  have  one 
reference  to  it  which  may  be  worth  quoting 
here,  as  the  words  imply  that  it  probably 
possessed  some  kind  of  merit.  In  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib, 
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published  in  the  “ Records  of  the 
Past,”  vol.  vi.,  New  Series,  edited  by 
Professor  Sayce,  after  describing  the 
taking  down  of  an  old  palace,  there 
occurs  the  following  passage: — "In  a 
favourable  month  on  an  auspicious  day  I 
built  on  this  foundation  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  my  heart  a palace  ot  ftilu  stone 
and  cedar  wood,  in  the  style  [?]  of  the 
Hittites,  and  a great  palace  in  the  Assyrian 
style  [?]  which  far  exceeded  the  former  in 
adaptation,  size,  and  artistic  excellence, 
through  the  work  of  the  wise  builders  of  my 
royal  rule."  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
character  of  the  Hittite  architecture,  the 
words  of  the  inscription  appear  to  imply  that 
it  had  some  features  that  were  different  from 
the  style  practised  in  Assyria. 


NOTES. 

HE  Durham  County  Council  sat  on 
the  7th  in  consideration  of  the 
question  of  the  County  Buildings 
competition.  Of  course  no  one 
who  knows  much  of  the  ways  and  workings 
of  corporate  bodies  in  these  matters  would 
seriously  have  expected  that  they  would  have 
re-considered  their  decision.  The  Council 
dwelt  much  upon  the  fact  that  they  were  act- 
ing within  their  legal  powers ; having  arranged 
those  legal  powers,  in  the  terms  of  the 
competition,  so  that  they  could  leave  them- 
selves full  liberty  to  throw  over  everybody 
and  every  thing.  It  appears,  however,  as  if 
the  assessor,  Mr.  Vickers-Edwards,  had  not 
made  things  as  clear  as  he  might  have  done. 
The  following  letter  from  him  to  Messrs. 
Tree  and  Price  was  read  : — 

“ County  Surveyor's  Offices,  Wakefield, 
November  x,  1895. 

Dear  Sirs, — I have  received  the  copy  of  the 
protest  re  the  Durham  New  County  Offices,  and 
carefully  perused  the  same.  That  the  design  marked 
' Onward ' was  far  and  away  the  best  scheme  I 
think  it  will  be  difficult  to  contend  against,  and  it 
won  purely  on  merit.  The  design  marked  ‘ Demos,' 
which  I understand  the  Council  wish  to  carry  out, 
should,  I think,  have  been  disqualified,  not  having 
complied  with  the  instructions  and  regulations  issued 
to  competing  architec  s.  Of  course  the  Council  is 
not  bound  by  my  award,  but  it  is  the  usual  practice 
to  abide  by  an  assessor's  advice  or  prove  the  same 
incompetent  and  bad.  Such  course  has  not  been 
adopted  ; and  I consider  that  Messrs.  Cooksey  and 
Cox  have  not  received  that  fairplay  and  justice  which 
Englishmen  are  entitled  to.— Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Vickers  Edwards. 

Messrs.  Tree  and  Price." 

The  Durham  Council  assert  that  the  assessor 
did  not  point  out  to  them  the  reasons  why 
the  plans  selected  should  have  been  dis- 
qualified, and  on  this  point  we  have  as  yet 
no  explanation.  The  protests  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Architects  and  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association  were  characterised 
as  "inimical  to  the  interests  both  of  the 
ratepayers  and  the  profession,"  and  the 
chivalrous  protest  of  the  other  competitors 
was  characterised  by  Lord  Ravensworth, 
a member  of  the  Council,  as  " a pro- 
fessional squabble."  The  conclusion  we 
have  long  ago  come  to  is  that  the  competition 
has  been  a mere  pretence  from  the  first,  and 
that  the  result  of  it  was  prearranged,  and  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  dis- 
creditable things  that  has  ever  taken  place 
in  connexion  with  an  architectural  compe- 
tition organised  by  a public  body.  In  fact, 
although  we  have  always  maintained  that  the 
assessor  in  a competition  should  be  rather  an 
adviser  than  a judge,  the  result  of  this  one 
almost  inclines  us  to  think  that,  unless  in 
a limited  competition  and  where  the  com- 
petitors have  very  good  reason  to  believe  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  committee,  it  is  not  safe 
for  architects  to  expend  their  labour  on 
competitions  except  on  the  condition  that  the 
assessor’s  award  should  be  binding. 


THE  London  County  Council  having 
passed  a motion  practically  dictating 
to  the  Government  the  terms  in  which  a Bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a Water  Authority 
is  to  be  introduced,  have  now  followed  up 
this  move  by  a resolution  to  the  effect  that 


the  City  and  County  of  London  are  to  be 
united.  These  motions  are  mere  waste- 
paper  ; there  is  no  public  feeling  in  favour 
of  such  a proposal ; on  the  contrary,  the  last 
election  showed  that  popular  opinion  was 
against  such  proposed  change.  The  question 
at  present  is  too  academic  for  serious 
discussion.  London  desires  to  see  the  water 
question  settled  and  various  improvements 
carried  out  before  it  begins  to  think  of 
amalgamating  the  Corporation  of  London 
with  the  County  Council. 


THE  School  Board  for  London  have 
issued  their  annual  schedule  of  the 
sites  which  they  propose  to  acquire  for  either 
new  schools  or  the  enlargement  of  their 
existing  premises  in  order  to  meet  the 
constantly-increasing  demand  in  that  behalf. 
The  aggregate  number  of  sites  thus  fixed 
upon  is  seventy-three.  These  are  distributed 
in  the  official  Divisions  of  Chelsea  (2) — at 
Hammersmith  and  Kensington,  Finsbury  (8) 
— at  Islington  and  Stoke  Newington, 
Greenwich  (11),  Hackney  (8) — at  Hackney, 
Shoreditch,  and  Bethnal  Green,  East 

Lambeth  (13),  West  Lambeth  (12), 

Marylebone  (1),  Southwark  (7),  and  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (11).  We  notice  that  the 
requirements  for  additional  school  accommo- 
dation are  largest  in  the  east  and  south  of 
London : at  Mile  End  Old  Town,  Poplar,  St. 
George’s-in-the  East,  Limehouse,  Stratford, 
and  Bromley  ; and,  south  of  the  Thames,  at 
Greenwich,  Charlton,  Lewisham,  Plumstead, 
Penge,  Camberwell,  Deptford,  Newington,  the 
Borough,  Lambeth,  Clapham,  Battersea, 
Streatham,  Wandsworth,  Rotherhithe,  and 
Bermondsey.  As  regards  the  several  divi- 
sional areas,  the  highest  total  is  that  scheduled 
for  West  Lambeth,  being  about  550,115 
square  feet ; next  in  point  of  extent  rank 
Greenwich  and  East  Lambeth,  about  471,075 
square  feet  and  201,172  square  feet  respec- 
tively ; then  comes  the  Tower  Hamlets  Divi- 
sion with  about  197,617  square  feet.  In  our 
figures  we  have  made  allowance — by  striking 
the  mean — for  each  case  (there  are  five  in 
all)  of  " alternative  sites,”  so  that,  following 
such  computation,  we  find  that  the  total 
of  areas  to  be  taken  amounts  to  about 
1,879,956  square  feet,  or  a little  over  43  acres, 
for  sixty-seven  sites.  One  of  the  sites  is 
unusually  large,  namely,  that  in  Lavender 
Sweep,  near  Clapham  Common  and  the 
Junction  ; it  comprises  a plot  of  land  in 
Limburg-road,  together  with  Lavender  Lodge, 
its  gardens,  and  stabling  ; about  135,870  feet 
superficial. 

THE  report  of  the  Examinations  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute  for  the  Session  1894-5 
states  that  there  is  a marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  candidates  in  plasterers’  work,  the 
numbers  at  three  successive  examinations 
having  stood  at  six,  twenty-three,  and  thirty  ; 
and  the  Examiner  is  now  hopeful  of  some 
real  improvement  being  effected  in  this 
trade,  by  the  aid  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  technical  classes,  and  the  stimulus  to 
better  work  afforded  by  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  Plasterers’  Company.  In  plumbers’ 
work  the  number  of  candidates  has  for  some 
time  been  very  large,  and  is  still  increasing ; 
1,333  came  up  this  year,  as  against  1,253  the 
previous  year.  In  mechanical  engineering 
there  has  been  a falling  off  in  the  number 
of  late  years,  which  still  continues,  but 
this  is  considered  to  be  due  to  the  greater 
difficulty  of  the  examination,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  a higher  class  of  artisans  are 
presenting  themselves  for  it  than  formerly. 
The  attempt  to  supplement  the  work  of 
examination  by  inspection  has  proved  satis- 
factory, but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  finding 
competent  inspectors  on  trade  subjects. 
The  new  programme  recently  issued  con- 
tains a syllabus  of  instruction  in  painters’ 
and  decorators’  work,  in  which  subject  an 
examination  will  be  held  in  1896. 


IN  the  eighteenth  " Hallisches  Winckel- 
manns  Programm,”  Dr.  Carl  Robert 
discusses  the  question  of  the  frescoes  of 


Polygnotus  at  Athens  and  specially  those  ini 
the  Stoa  Poikile.  His  work  in  connexion) 
with  the  frescoes  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  is 
well  known,  and  it  may  suffice  to  say  here* 
that  the  same  method  is  pursued  in  thei 
present  treatise,  and  that  the  restoration) 
attempted  shows  the  same  wide  commandi 
of  the  artistic  material  available,  and  espe-i 
daily  of  Greek  vase-paintings.  As  regards 
the  technique  of  Polygnotus,  Dr.  Robert 
sums  up  his  results  as  follows : — Thd 
pictures  used  for  the.  decoration  of  walls  by 
Polygnotus  are  of  about  5 metres  in  heighll 
and  of  very  varying  width,  the  figures  art 
approximately  life-size.  They  are  somei 
times  painted  on  stucco,  sometimes  on 
separate  wooden  panels  fastened  to  thd 
wall.  The  ground  is  white,  the  figure.*' 
are  painted  in  flat  tints  without  shading  1 
the  ground  is  not  treated  as  a back 
ground,  the  only  indication  of  any  such  idea 
are  curved  lines,  which  denote  that  the  whole 
scene  was  a hill  country.  The  figures  art 
disposed  evenly  over  this  ground,  and  some 
of  them  are  intercepted  midway  by  thd 
curved  lines.  As  to  colours,  black,  white,  red 
and  yellow  of  various  shades  are  the  main 
colours  ; green  and  a particular  sort  of  blue 
are  occasionally  intermingled.  Dr.  Robert 
confesses  in  his  concluding  words  his  con) 
viction  that  the  smallest  fragment  of  thd 
actual  paintings  may  at  any  time  do  morn 
for  the  understanding  of  the  art  of  Polygnotu 
than  volumes  of  speculations,  and  he  share: 
with  all  archaeologists  the  hope  that  at  any 
moment  the  French  excavations  at  Delphi 
may  be  crowned  by  the  discovery  ot  somr 
portion  of  the  decorations  of  the  Lesche 
On  the  Acropolis  have  been  found  fragment 
of  frescoes  of  the  same  date  in  excellent  prer 
servation,  so  the  hope  is  not  unreasonable.  . 


THE  correspondence  in  the  Slandan. 

upon  the  taking  of  chills  in  churchei 
reveals  some  amusing  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  causes  of  such  illnesses.  Bui 
experience  has  shown  that  however  goon 
may  be  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  these 
edifices  quite  a small  amount  of  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  them  wil 
have  uncomfortable  consequences  for  a com 
gregation.  If,  for  example,  the  place  i 
overheated  when  the  weather  is  very  coldl 
a frequent  mistake,  the  extreme  change  0 
temperature  will  often  produce  very  injuriom 
effects  on  some  members  of  a congregation: 
An  architect  can  no  more  prevent  such 
mishaps  than  can  the  builder  of  a steamship 
prevent  those  in  charge  of  her  from  goinp 
too  fast  in  a fog.  There  is  no  doubt  alsd 
that  inefficient  heating  and  ventilation  fret 
quently  arise  trom  an  undue  parsimony 
when  a church  is  built  or  repaired,  and 
architects  ought  strenuously  to  insist  on  the 
best  means  being  used.  The  physicac 
tendency  to  take  cold  is  probably,  on  the 
whole,  greater  in  churches  than  in  any  othen 
places ; the  robuster  frequenters  come  ii 
warm  after  exercise  and  liable  to  take  cold! 
Many  delicate  persons,  on  the  other  hand, 
sit  for  considerable  periods  in  churches  whe 
are  quite  unfit  to  remain  stationary  except 
in  their  own  houses.  Architects  have,  il 
fact,  to  protect  congregations  from  their  owt 
rashness. 


ANOTHER  of  the  constant  complaint* 
about  bad  water-supply  in  country 
districts  comes  up  in  Dr.  W.  W.  E.  Fletcher’e 
report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ot 
the  sanitary  circumstances  of  the  Thurmaston 
Urban  District.  It  appears  that  so  far  back 
as  1878  the  water-supply  of  a portion  ol 
Thurmaston  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Dailey 
the  then  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  to  be  bad,; 
but  hitherto  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
move  the  late  Local  Board,  or  the  present 
Urban  District  Council,  to  provide  a proper 
water-supply  for  the  place,  although  such  a: 
supply  could  be  obtained,  without  difficulty,! 
from  the  water-mains  of  the  Corporation  ot 
Leicester.  The  actual  supply  is  derived  fronn 
numerous  surface-wells  usually  sunk  in  back-i 
yards  or  gardens,  said  to  be  dry-steined  with' 
bricks.  From  such  indefinite  answers  as 
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De  obtained  it  would  appear  that  few 
them  exceed  20  ft.  in  depth.  The  water 
:lear,  and  is  usually  well  spoken  of  by  the 
;abitants,  but  what  its  hidden  qualities 
likely  to  be  may  be  judged  from  the 
ails  as  to  some  of  the  sites  of  these  wells, 
le  is  beneath  a fowl-run,  ten  yards  from 
) privies,  less  than  six  yards  from  a catch- 
for  drainage  of  a piggery;  another  12  ft. 
n a churchyard  (closed  on  account  of 
ng  overfull),  and  on  a lower  level ; another 
t yards  from  a shallow  hole  for  ashes  and 
er  refuse,  about  the  same  distance 
ti  a disused  piggery,  and  about  eight 
ds  from  a privy  cesspit.  We  get  the 
le  kind  of  story  from  High  Wycombe, 
ere  Dr.  Wheaton  reports  that  the  water- 
»ply  is  partly  from  shallow  wells  which 
) most  commonly  situated  in  back  kitchens 
houses,  or  in  yards,  and  nearly  always 
jroximity  to  sources  of  possible  contami- 
ion  of  the  water  afforded  by  them.  The 
se  gravelly  soil  in  which  they  are  sunk, 

1 the  fact  that  they  are  only  dry-steined, 
l without  external  puddling  of  clay  or 
lenting  of  the  brickwork  lining  them, 
3ur  the  percolation  into  them  of  matters 
n the  surrounding  soil.  They  are  not 
ined  out,  except  when  illness  arises  or 
water  becomes  evidently  foul.  The 
st  common  source  of  possible  contami- 
ion  of  the  water  in  these  wells  arises 
n their  proximity  to  closets,  the  well 
ng  frequently  situated  close  to  the  closet, 

1 the  soil-pipe  or  the  house-drain  passing 
the  side  of  the  well,  or  even  over  the  top 
t. 


T seems  likely  that  the  Hull  Corporation 
\ will  follow  the  example  set  by  Bradford 
l St.  Pancras,  and  will  double  the 
ssure  of  their  electric  supply.  They  are 
ly  waiting  to  consult  with  the  Board  of 
ide,  who  may  insist  on  certain  alterations 
hg  made  in  existing  fuse-boxes  and 
itches.  There  are  now  plenty  of  220-volt 
ps  in  the  market,  and  their  efficiency 
ms  quite  as  high  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
i— volt  lamp.  One  serious  question  to 
! Considered  by  companies  wishing 
supply  at  a higher  pressure  is  the 
t of  supplying  all  their  clients  with 
ips.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  not  be 
to  put  their  clients  to  the  expense  of  in- 
ling  new  lamps,  their  old  ones  being  use- 
's at  the  higher  pressure,  simply  to  suit 
1 convenience  of  the  company.  Hence  the 
ly  equitable  arrangement  seems  to  be  that 
1 company  supply  the  new  lamps.  To  a 
je  company  this  would  involve  very  con- 
ferable  expense.  Mr.  A.  H.  Gibbings, 
■ly  Engineer  to  the  Hull  Corporation,  has 
culated  that,  allowing  for  the  sale  of  the 

I lamps,  the  net  cost  of  the  change  over 

II  be  about  1,500/.  As  there  are  some 
boo  lamps  concerned,  this  estimate  seems 
as  to  be  too  moderate. 


E all  know  pretty  well  by  this  time  what 
to  expect  when  we  go  to  an  exhibition 
Mr.  Herbert  Marshall’s  drawings,  a coi- 
tion of  which  is  now  on  view  at  the 
le  Art  Society’s  Gallery — “ London  ; its 
-ets  and  river.”  Mr.  Marshall  is  in  fact 
1 artist  of  London,  and  his  water-colours 
re  done  more  than  anything  else  to  show 
(jple  how  much  real  picturesqueness  there 
in  our  capital,  in  spite  of  its  bad  reputa- 
p for  outward  attractiveness.  Mr. 
Irshall  is  dependent,  no  doubt,  as 
itidon  effects  are,  a good  deal  on  the 
> te  of  the  atmosphere,  and  he  makes  the 
>'St  of  mists  and  sunset  colouring;  but  still 
p scenes  are  generally  faithful  to  the 
liginals,  and  their  locality  easily  recog- 
hable.  From  the  purely  artistic  point  of 
: w some  of  the  smaller  drawings  of  the 
lesent  collection  are  the  best ; “ Whitehall, 
oking  south  ” (4),  with  the  Houses 
i1.  Parliament  towers  in  misty  outline 
ove  the  houses  ;]  " Millbank  Wharf”  (10)  ; 
i.annon-street  ” (12),  a fine  thing  in  colour, 
lilt  the  silhouette  of  St.  Paul’s  is  not 
ftirely  in  proportion  ; " The  Abbey  and 
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Millbank”  (22);  “The  Pool  Frost-bound” 
(24);  “ Ludgate  Hill  from  the  Cathedral 
Steps  ” (27),  a capital  little  composition ; 
“ Kensington  Gardens  ” (29),  with  the  Palace 
in  the  background  ; “ Chelsea  Twilight  ” (33), 
the  twilight  effect  very  beautifully  and  truth- 
fully given.  “ The  Pavilion  at  Lord’s  ” (61), 
is  a peculiarly  bright  sketch,  and  “ South- 
wark Foreshore  ” (63)  a powerful  little  study 
of  colour  in  things  dilapidated.  In  his  large 
drawing  of  *•  Trafalgar  Square  ” (23),  Mr. 
Marshall  has  departed  from  his  usual  topo- 
graphical accuracy  by  bringing  St.  Martin’s 
part  way  down  the  hill  to  make  it  a dominant 
central  object  in  the  composition,  instead  of 
showing  it  as  it  is,  nearly  in  line  with  the 
National  Gallery ; this  is  not  quite  a fair 
way  of  making  a picture  ; the  smaller  ver- 
sion of  the  scene  (69)  is  more  correct. 


THE  special  principles  of  the  New  English 
Art  Club  seem  to  become  more  and 
more  difficult  to  define.  Some  of  the  best 
works  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  have  no  common 
ground  with  those  which  are  supposed  to  re- 
present the  special  “ new-ness  ” and  "Art- 
Clubness  ” of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Moffat 
Lindner’s  "Toledo  ” and  " Pasajes  ” (12  and 
26)  are  simply  admirable  specimens  of  rapid 
colour-sketching,  such  as  any  able  artist 
might  execute  as  a record  of  effect  when 
there  was  no  time  to  put  in  details.  Miss 
Malcolm’s  "Portrait  of  Miss  Elsie  Young” 
(10),  one  of  the  largest  works,  is  pretty  and 
graceful,  but  rather  suggests  the  art  of  the 
last  generation  than  of  the  coming  one.  Mr. 
Mark  Fisher’s  admirable  little  " Moonlight  ” 
(49)  is  masterly,  but  Mr.  Fisher  had  made 
his  own  reputation  long  before  the  English 
Art  Club  was  started.  Mr.  Furse  in  his 
portrait  of  the  Hon.  and  Rey.  Lyttelton 
(63),  and  Mr.  G.  Thompson  in  that  of  Mr. 
R.  O.  Sickert  (51),  in  which  the  hands  are 
particularly  well  painted,  may  be  said  to 
have  toned  themselves  down  (or  up)  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  artistic  style ; while  Mr. 
Wilson  Steer  in  his  portrait  (60)  still  seems 
to  think  it  effective  to  take  one  of  the  most 
offensive  looking  sitters  he  can  get,  and 
exaggerate  the  offensiveness,  and  Mr.  W. 
Sickert  can  still  exhibit,  in  " The  Boy  I Love 
is  up  in  the  Gallery”  (73),  his  diseased 
sympathy  for  music-hall  ugliness  and  vul- 
garity. Among  the  better  works  of  those 
which  may  be  said  to  represent  the  special 
tendencies  of  the  Art  Club,  Mr.  Bernard 
Sickert’s  " Dover  ” (45)  is  a fine  broad  study 
of  effect ; Mr.  Mallet’s  " March  Morning  ” 
(64)  really  suggests  what  the  title  conveys  ; 
Mr.  F.  Bate’s  “ Over  the  Whispering 
Wheat”  (83)  is  a beautiful  and  refined 
rendering  of  a very  delicate  effect  in  land- 
scape; and  Mr.  James  L.  Henry’s  “ Deal  Pier 
at  Night  ” (87)  is  noticeable  as  a moonlight 
study  which  looks  like  moonlight,  and  does 
not  put  in  too  much  detail,  as  many  painters 
of  moonlight  are  prone  to  do. 


AN  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT  ON 
RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  following  passage  forms  the  conclusion  of 
the  fourth  of  the  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Peabody  on  “An  Architect’s  Vacation,”  which 
are  appearing  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
This  article  is  in  the  current  number  of  that  maga- 
zine, and  was  referred  to  briefly  under  the  head 
of  “ Magazines  and  Reviews  ” in  our  last  issue. 
While  we  are  being  told  that  the  architecture  of 
architects,  developed  at  the  Renaissance,  is  no 
true  architecture  and  gives  no  one  any  pleasure,  it 
may  be  rather  to  the  point  to  notice  how  it  affecls 
the  mind  of  an  eminent  American  architect,  revisit- 
ing it  after  many  years.  Mr.  Peabody  says  : — 

“ As  the  Renaissance  was  in  its  origin  a modern 
movement,  so  it  has  remained  the  foundation  for 
modern  art.  It  quickly  established  a type  for 
modern  palatial  architecture  in  the  frowning 
strength  of  the  Florentine  palaces  and  the  dignity 
and  elegance  of  those  of  Rome,  while  the  later 
palaces  of  Venice,  if  somewhat  vulgar  in  detail, 
are  still  grand  and  modern  types. 

In  church  architecture,  however,  the  Early 
Renaissance  never  reached  a final  or  consummate 
result.  At  the  very  outset  Brunelleschi  gave  an 
elegant  Classic  dress  to  the  ancient  Gothic  forms, 
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but  the  most  enthusiastic  could  scarcely  claim 
that  he  surpassed  the  Mediaeval  solution  of  the 
same  problem.  Perhaps  he  intended  that  colour 
should  adorn  those  rather  chilly  interiors  ; and, 
set  off  by  gold  and  fresco,  their  elegant  detail 
would  have  given  richer  results.  During  the 
entire  Renaissance  period  the  favourite  scheme  for 
a church  was  a domed  building  with  short  pro- 
jecting arms.  Around  Milan  are  many  dainty 
examples  of  this  idea,  worked  out  under  the 
influence  of  Bramante.  Indeed,  such  was 
Bramante’s  design  for  St.  Peter’s  ; but  one 
architect  after  another  changed  and  marred  it, 
and  we  now  can  only  guess  what  might  have 
been  the  perfected  result  of  Renaissance  church 
building. 

Our  party  are  all  familiar  with  Rome,  but  we 
pass  one  wonderful  Easter  Day  there  ; and  as  we 
traverse  its  streets,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Renaissance  architecture  we  have  been  studying 
is  passed  in  review.  Here  stand  before  us  not 
alone  the  highest  results  of  that  art,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  came  to  Rome  from  Florence  and 
Milan,  but  also  the  ancient  classic  models  which 
had  inspired  both  Florentine  and  Milanese.  It  is 
a wonderful  experience  ! . . . In  crossing  the 
city,  our  road  lies  by  the  great  temples  and  the 
forums.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  line-engravings 
of  the  orders,  and  to  hearing  ancient  Roman 
architecture  described  as  mechanical  and  inartistic 
by  writers  like  Mr.  Fergusson,  it  is  invigorating 
to  get  a fresh  look  at  the  real  thing.  Where  will 
one  find  a richer,  fatter,  better  carved,  or  more 
handsome  decoration  of  any  period  than  that  on 
the  remains  of  such  a building  as  the  Temple  of 
Concord  ? The  freedom  and  juiciness  of  the 
Early  Renaissance  work  go  back  to  classic  days, 
and  one  appreciates  in  Rome  that  it  is  often  hard 
to  distinguish  between  carvings  of  the  two  periods. 

But  our  drive  extends  beyond  the  Forum,  and 
at  last  we  enter  the  mighty  Coliseum.  Iiow 
humble  and  minute  we  feel  before  the  tremendous 
mass  of  that  immense  structure  ! Flow  small  and 
insignificant  seems  the  work  that  keeps  us  awake 
o’  nights  ! One  irreverent  thought  alone  upholds 
us.  It  is  a comfort  to  see  that  the  giants  who 
built  it  were  unable  to  roof  it.  A paltry  patch  of 
velarium  to  keep  the  sun  from  the  emperor’s  eyes, 
and  which  must  have  been  a sad  trouble  in  a gale, 
was  the  nearest  they  could  come  to  our  spider- 
web, wide-spanned  roofs. 

When  we  have  recovered  our  breath  a little, 
we  continue  back  by  the  Forum  and  the  temples 
and  the  palaces  of  the  Gesars  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Renaissance  palaces,  and  pay  homage 
to  Bramante  at  the  Cancelleria  and  the  Giraud, 
to  Peruzzi  at  the  Massimi,  and  to  Sangallo  and 
Michelangelo  at  the  overpowering  Palazzo  Farnese. 
The  sun  shines  brightly  as  we  reach  the  glorious 
piazza  before  St.  Peter’s  Church.  The  fountains 
on  each  side  of  the  great  obelisk  flash  gaily,  and 
men  are  ringing  Easter  peals  with  tremendous 
clangour  on  the  tower  bells  as  we  join  the  crowds 
moving  up  to  the  doors.  It  simply  intoxicates  us 
all.  We  have  been  living  in  Florence  with  such 
austere  companions  as  Brunelleschi  and  Alberti 
and  Sangallo,  with  a little  merrymaking  amid 
the  picturesqueness  of  Siena  and  San  Gemignano, 
and  as  we  pass  through  St.  Peter’s  door,  and  the 
beauty  of  those  gold-and-white  ceilings  bursts 
upon  us — the  church  filled  with  crowds,  the  piers 
decked  with  red  hangings,  a great  choir  singing 
the  service,  and  a Cardinal  at  the  lighted  altar — 
well,  the  heart  beats  fast,  and  the  breath  catches 
with  a queer  gasp.  Mr.  Fergusson  says  that  the 
great  pilasters  are  unmeaning,  offensive,  useless, 
and  that  the  window  details  are  in  the  most 
obtrusive  and  worst  taste.  Doubtless  these  or 
other  flagrant  defects  are  there,  but  our  little 
party  are  satisfied  to  sit  down  in  a row  on  the 
base-mouldings  of  those  very  pilasters,  and  feel 
humble  and  modest  and  small,  and  thankful  for 
such  a day. 

The  modern  painter  may  be  carried  away  by 
Parisian  technique  and  passing  fads,  but  for  most 
great  and  lasting  qualities  the  Renaissance  masters 
still  remain  to  him  the  Masters.  The  cleverness 
of  modern  writers  has  not  yet  made  the  study  of 
the  English  of  Shakespeare,  of  Milton,  and  of 
the  Bible  useless  to  one  who  would  arrive  at 
excellence  in  literary  style.  The  modern  archi- 
tect, for  the  same  reasons,  studies  the  works  of 
those  who  were  not  only  the  masters  of  modern 
architecture,  but  its  very  inventors.  Our  pil- 
grimage among  their  buildings  is  a memory,  but 
we  shall  not  forget  the  daintiness  of  the  Roman 
villas  or  the  grace  and  ornate  beauty  of  the 
Roman  palaces.  We  have  learned  respect  for 
the  giants  who  built  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and 
the  Palazzo  Farnese  ; and  we  have  seen,  too,  with 
our  own  eyes,  how  closely  they  were  the  descen- 
dants and  the  rightful  heirs  of  those  earlier  giants 
ti 
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who  covered  the  Cimpius  Martius  with  temple 
and  portico  and  circus,  and  adorned  the  Palatine 
with  palaces  ; who  built  the  forums  and  vaulted 
the  baths,  and  domed  the  Pantheon  ; and  who 
raised  on  irs  mighty  arches  the  stupendous  mass 
of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  ’ 


PEDESTAL  BY  DONATELLO. 

The  “Pedestal  of  the  Lion,”  so  called  from 
the  figure  of  a lion  (the  emblem  of  the  Florentine 


Republic)  which  was  placed  on  the  pedestal,  is  a 
work  of  Donatello’s  ; the  original  is  now  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Florence  ; there  is  a copy 
at  the  northern  angle  of  the  steps  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  overlooking  the  Piazza  della  Signoria. 
The  arms  around  the  pedestal  are  those  of  the 
various  quarters  or  districts  of  Florence. 

The  drawing,  by  Mr.  H.  I.  Triggs,  is  from  the 
cast  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  was 
one  of  the  set  of  drawings  for  which  its  author 
received  the  Architectural  Association  Travelling 
Studentship  this  year. 


NOTES  FROM  GERMANY. 

There  has  been  a great  increase  of  theat 
building  in  Germany  lately,  though  this  kind  1 
building  enterprise  is  much  hampered  by  tl 
stringent  police  regulations  as  to  planning  ar 
construction  which  are  enforced  both  in  the  pr< 
vinces  and  in  Berlin.  In  October  a theatre  wi 
opened  at  Bromberg,  and  another  is  being  carrie 
out  at  Rostock.  Both  buildings  are  from  desigi 
of  Herr  Heinrich  Seeling,  and  are  excellent  i 
plan.  A model  German  playhouse  is  to  be  erecte 
at  Eisenach,  where  classical  drama  will  be  pr< 
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ucecl  on  the  same  lines  as  at  the  Wagner 
'heatre  at  Bayreuth.  The  capital  for  this  enter- 
rise  is  40,000/.,  most  of  which  will  be  volun- 
uily  subscribed.  The  seats  (1,200)  are  arranged 
> at  Bayreuth,  and  priced  at  one  figure  through- 
Jt  the  hall.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
ie  stage  machinery.  Two  new  theatres  are  in 
>urse  of  erection  at  Berlin,  both  situated  in  the 
west,”  or  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  and  a 
rge  temporary  theatre  is  also  being  erected  in 
mnexion  with  the  Industrial  Exhibition.  Herr 
ehring  is  the  architect  of  the  Exhibition  Theatre, 
e also  acts  as  proprietor,  architect,  and  con- 
actor  of  one  of  the  former  buildings.  Of  other 
eatres  lately  completed,  the  most  important  is 
e Court  Theatre  at  Wiesbaden,  of  which 
essrs.  Fellner  & Ilelmer  are  the  architects.  A 
imber  of  theatres  have  also  lately  been  altered, 
eluding  the  Court  Opera  House  at  Berlin’ 
bich  was  closed  for  some  time,  and  has  lately 
:en  reopened.  The  old  Court  Theatre  at 
anover  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  builder,  and 
e Munich  Court  Opera  House  will  soon  be 
)sed  for  alterations.  All  these  buildings,  it 
ould  be  remembered,  are  monumental  structures 
considerable  architectural  pretensions. 

At  Berlin,  the  new  extension  of  the  General 
>st  Office  is  now  practically  completed.  As 
generally  the  case  with  the  post-offices  in 
;rmany,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make 
i block  architecturally  important,  and  a model 
modern  construction.  The  extension,  which 
on  a prominent  corner  site  in  the  Leipsic- 
eet,  covers  a superficial  area  of  some  5,500 
aare  metres,  and  has  accommodation  for  the 
:retary’s  office,  the  book-keeper’s  department,  a 
mber  of  committee  rooms  and  the  post-office 
iseum,  together  with  a number  of  official  tene- 
mts,  including  the  residence  of  the  Postmaster- 
neral.  The  post-office  museum  has  its  entrance 
the  corner,  and  the  galleries  are  well  marked 
fagades  by  their  spacious  windows.  In  plan, 

: museum  consists  of  a covered  court  for  the 
ger  exhibits,  round  which  the  galleries  are 
>uped  on  two  floors  and  receive ‘a  good  side 
at.  The  Postmaster  - General  personally 
ended  to  the  planning  of  the  building,  which 
1 only  be  termed  excellent  ; and  Herr  Hake 
chief  of  the  Post  Office  Works  Office,  was 
rusted  with  the  design  of  the  fagades,  the 
erior  decoration,  and  the  super  vision  of  the 
r* * * §L  ^ is  of  interest,  perhaps,  to  here  add  that 
German  postal  service  now  has  26,000  post- 
ces  and  13,000  telegraph  offices,  as  compared 
jh  4,000  and  1,000  respectively  in  1871.  The 
lual  number  of  letters  dealt  with  by  the  service 
1,984  millions,  as  compared  with  734  millions  ; 

1 the  number  of  telegrams  31  millions,  as  corn- 
ed with  seven  millions, 
he  memorial  church  to  the  deceased  Emperor 
■denck,  which  was  recently  consecrated  with 
ph  ceremony  at  Berlin,  in  the  presence  of 
.peror  William  and  the  Dowager  Empress 
dericK,  is  situated  in  the  “ Thiergarten  ” or 
/al  Park.  The  site  was  presented  to  the  parish 
aorities  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  building  has 
t 26,000/.,  of  which  nearly  half  was  raised  by 
'lie  subscription,  and  the  balance  voted  from 
parish  funds.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid 
October,  1S93,  so  that  the  work  has  been  just 
:e  years  in  the  builder’s  hands.  Herr  Vollmer, 
!he  Royal  Technical  College,  was  the  architect, 
has  adopted  an  Early  Gothic  brick  style, 

j. ei  known  in  this  country  as  “ Pomeranian.” 

: plan  is  a simple  cross,  and  allows  fora  special 
il  pew,  directly  opposite  the  pulpit.  Special 
: has  been  given  to  some  excellent  mosaic 

k,  and  the  joinery  of  the  pews  and  doors,  and 
•nsiderable  sum  has  been  spent  on  wrought  - 

work.  Whilst  by  no  means  as  imposing  a 
teture  as  the  Emperor  William  Memorial 
irch,  to  which  we  referred  in  a previous 
iber,  the  memorial  to  Emperor  Frederick  is 
ainly  more  in  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the 
5ased  than  the  former  place  of  worship.  The 
tentious  monuments  which  are  being  con- 
tly  built  in  memory  of  Emperor  William  and 
peror  Frederick  are  exactly  contrary  to  the 
les  of  the  deceased  monarchs,  who  always 
erred  economical  but  refined  architecture,  and 
Id  have  thoroughly  disliked  the  tawdry  and 
■se  ostentation  shown  in  some  of  the  German 
norials  of  to-day. 

'he  new  buildings  in  the  Royal  Technical 
lege  at  Darmstadt,  which  were  opened  the  week 
|re  lasb  have  cost  2,063,000  marks,  or  about 
;,ooo/  They  consist  of  a main  building,  a 
1 :ial  block  for  the  natural  science  and  electro- 
s nical  laboratories,  and  a central  station  for 
Ijmnation  and  heating  purposes.  Professor 
:gner  and  Professor  Marx  were  the  joint  archi- 
ve whose  plans  were,  however,  governed  by 


the  wishes  of  a special  technical  commission,  pre- 
sided over  by  Professor  von  Weltzien.  The  main 
block  shows  in  plan  the  letter  E.  the  two  end 
wings  having  a length  of  72  metres  and  42  metres 
respectively,  and  the  principal  frontage  being 
92  metres,  or  300  ft.  The  situation  of  the  main 
building  is  most  satisfactory,  and  its  aspect  very 
suitable  for  the  numerous  ateliers  for  which  room 
had  to  be  found.  Besides  these  ateliers , there  are 
a number  of  lecture-halls  and  class-rooms  in  the 
block,  and  a very  large  library  has  been  provided. 
The  architectural  rendering  of  the  buildings  is  by 
no  means  as  pretentious  as  the  modern  colleges 
at  Berlin  and  other  German  cities,  but  the 
arrangements  throughout,  including  the  heating, 
ventilation,  &c.,  are  exceedingly  practical.  The 
amounts  show  that,  of  the  100,000/.,  about 
50,000/,  were  spent  on  the  main  building,  and  as 
the  contents  are  about  62,000  cubic  metres,  this 
only  means  a price  of  about  15s.  per  cubic  metre. 
We  must  congratulate  the  architects  on  successful 
planning  and  great  economy. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

POMPEII. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Session 
of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  Sth  inst.,  in 
the  Meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
(President)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected, 
viz.  Messrs.  H.  Creswell,  F.  W.  Platt.  A. 
Pauli,  A.  S.  Flower,  M.A.,  L.  G.  Bird,  G.  C. 
Carter,  P.  M.  Dawson,  C.  R.  Dibdin,  T.  T.  G 
Donaldson- Selby,  R.  C.  Hall,  J.  C.  Hawes, 
C.  Imossi,  R.  J.  W.  Newman,  W.  C.  Oman, 
S.  B.  Pritlove,  F.  N.  Reckitt,  C.  E.  Varndell, 
PI.  A.  Veale,  W.  S.  Weatherley,  H.  White, 
W.  H.  Romaine- Walker,  J.  Armitage,  iun., 
J.  Bevir,  PI.  W.  Ford,  J.  E.  Franck,  H.  L. 
Goldsmith,  C.  E.  W.  Hope,  L.  C.  Gregory, 
S.  Ii.  Hamp,  C.  H.  Isaacs,  W.  G.  Largen, 
A.  C.  Little,  W.  G.  Milburn,  R.  L.  Miller, 
J/  Newton,  S.  Rodd,  E.  Rowlandson, 
IL  C.  Scotto,  W.  P.  Steel,  F.  C.  Wheeler,  and 
L.  K.  Hall. 

Several  gifts  were  announced  to  the  library, 
and  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  donors. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Fletcher  (Hon. 
Secretary),  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  assisted  in  connexion  with 
the  late  conversazione,  to  the  different  firms  who 
sent  exhibits,  to  the  Rebec  Orchestral  Society, 
and  also  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Carvill  and  the  members 
of  the  Entertainment  Sub-Committee,  for  the 
excellent  way  in  which  they  had  carried  out  the 
arrangements. 

The  President  said  that  the  committee  were 
exceedingly  disappointed  with  the  scant  attendance 
at  the  modelling  class.  The  modelling  class,  for 
reasons  which  he  need  not  detail,  was  not  one  of 
those  which  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
examinations,  nevertheless,  he  hoped  it  would 
receive  support.  They  were  more  and  more  led 
to  believe  it  was  very  important  that  handicraft 
should  form  part  of  the  training  of  an  architect, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  handicrafts  was 
that  which  dealt  with  sculpture,  and  w-as  most 
useful  to  them  in  the  form  of  modelling.  They 
had  a most  admirable  instructor  and  learned 
sculptor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  and  it 
would  be  a matter  of  great  regret  if  they  had  to 
discontinue  this  class. 

Mr.  Talfourd  Ely,  M.A.,  then  delivered  the 
following  lecture  on  “Pompeii,”  with  many 
excellent  lantern  illustrations 

It  would  be  impertinent  for  an  outsider  like 
myself  to  attempt  to  speak  authoritatively  before 
a professional  audience  on  the  great  problems  of 
architecture,  whether  ancient  or  modern — though 
I have  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit  awhile  at  the 
feet  of  such  masters  of  the  craft  as  Professors 
Hayter  Lewis  and  Roger  Smith.  As,  however, 
this  Association  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
invite  me  to  read  a paper  on  Pompeii,  I will 
endeavour  to  place  before  you,  clearly  and  briefly, 
the  main  results  of  recent  scientific  exploration  on 
that  interesting  and  fruitful  site,  and  while  lightly 
touching  on  matters  of  importance  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  will,  as  far  as  possible,  add 
an  estimate  of  the  state  of  pictorial  art  in  that  city 
at  the  time  of  its  overthrow,  and  especially  of  the 
relation  of  such  art  to  the  masterpieces  tra- 
ditionally ascribed  to  the  Hellenistic  age. 

This  may  at  first  sight  appear  a presumptuous, 
it  not  a hopeless  undertaking  ; but  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Dr.  Helbig  much  may  be 
learned  as  to  the  connexion  of  the  Pompeian 
paintings  with  the  Alexandrine  and  the 
Hellenistic  Schools  ; while  the  labours  of  such 
students  as  August  Mau  have  rendered  it  possible 


to  appreciate  the  development  of  wall-decoration 
from  the  massive  splendour  of  the  Ptolemies  to 
the  fantastic  creations  of  Imperial  times. 

On  the  present  occasion,  then,  after  a slight 
sketch  of  the  obscure  history  of  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants,  I shall  proceed  to  give  some  account 
of  the  buildings  as  yet  brought  to  light,  and  shall 
conclude  with  a few  words  on  the  importance  of 
Pompeii  with  regard  to  the  history  of  art. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Pompeii  was  an  insignificant  country-town — 
one  of  a hundred  little  centres  of  life  and  trade 
once  dotting  the  rich  surface  of  sunny  Campania. 

1 he  oblivion  that  has  obscured  so  many  of  her 
quondam  rivals  might  well  have  extended  to 
Pompeii  herself  had  her  fall  been  left  to  the 
ordinary  agencies  of  time  and  the  barbarian 
invader. 

But,  paradoxically  enough,  Pompeii  has  been 
preserved  by  destruction  ; and  the  swift  annihila- 
tion that  swept  her  from  the  Roman  world  has 
enabled  us  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  behold 
her  face  to  face,  presenting  to  us  a strange  and 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  that  was  lived  in  Southern 
Italy  well-nigh  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Pompeii  has  been  called  the  Brighton  of  an- 
tiquity ; Herne  Bay  or  Clacton-on-Sea  might 
have  been  nearer  the  mark.  Yet  the  stately  fanes 
of  Athens,  the  mighty  arches  of  Imperial  Rome 
can  never  mirror  to  us  the  every-day  life  of  an 
ancient  community  as  does  this  petty  munici- 
pality with  the  sorry  stock-in-trade  of  her  little 
shops,  and  the  graffiti  on  her  walls,  apparently 
fresh  scribbled  by  a passing  hand. 

Pompeii  stood — where  it  no  longer  stands — at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sarnus,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  a bay  known  as  the  Crater,*  or  Wine 
Bowl,  not  probably  without  reference  to  the  rich 
vine  lands  that  surround  it.  The  foundation  ot 
the  city  is  lost  in  antiquity,  and  its  name  seldom 
occurs  on  the  historian’s  page,  though  the  trade 
of  Nola  and  the  surrounding  district  must  have 
enriched  the  little  port. 

According  to  Strabof  it  passed  from  the  Oscans 
to  the  Etruscans  and  the  Pelasgians,  and  from 
them  to  the  Sammites,  before  it  was  absorbed  in 
the  ever-growing  Empire  of  Rome.  That  it 
once  contained  a considerable  Hellenic  popula- 
tion may  be  guessed  from  the  remains  of  its 
Grecian  temple,  J but  it  was  not  a Greek  colony 
as  its  neighbour  Neapolis  was. 

In  the  Social  War  Pompeii  took  an  active  part, 
and  was  besieged  by  the  great  Sulla  himself. 
Eventually  the  citizens  obtained  the  Roman 
franchise,  but  a part  of  their  lands  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  colony  of  veterans  planted  by  Sulla 
under  the  name  of  Colonia  Veneria  Cornelia 
Pompeianorum. 

After  this  Pompeii  became  a favourite  resort 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  thus  Cicero  had  his 
Potnpeianum  or  villa  there,  and  so  had  the 
Emperor  Claudius.§ 

In  a.d.  63  the  city  suffered  great  damage  from 
an  earthquake,,  from  which  it  had  not  recovered 
when,  in  a.d.  79,  it  was  overwhelmed,  together 
with  Herculaneum,  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
an  eruption  described  by  the  younger  Pliny, *i' 
though  without  special  mention  of  the  towns  ’in 
question. 

The  rare  occurrence  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  ddbris  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  ruins  were 
searched  shortly  after  the  catastrophe.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  diversion  of  the  river’s  course  and 
the  extension  of  the  shore  between  the  sea  and 
the  walls,  long  hindered  the  identification  of  the 
site  in  modern  times. 

In  174S,  however,  the  city  was  discovered  ; 
and  in  1755  excavation  began,  in  a somewhat  hap- 
hazard fashion,  for  scientific  exploration  dates 
only  from  our  own  day. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  roughly  an  oval,  with  a 
circumference  of  about  two  miles.  The  walls, 
strengthened  with  rampart  and  towers,  still  gird 
every  side  except  that  towards  the  sea.  As  to 
these  towers  and  the  masons’  marks  on  the 
stones,  the  student  should  consult  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald 
Marriott’s  recent  work,  “ Facts  about  Poropei,” 
which  will  be  found  teeming  with  interesting 


* Strabo,  247.  _ f Ibid. 

♦ building  F.  von  Duhn  and  L.  Jacobi  have 
published  a monograph,  "Das  griechische  Tempel  in 
Pompeji ; (Heidelberg,  1890).  The  object  of  their  excava- 

s was  to  seLtle  the  plan  of  the  temple.  They  found  the 

1 f°  be  n°l  quite  in  the  centre.  The  nature  of  the 

material  (tufa)  seems  to  have  precluded  exact  measurement. 
J he  columns  were  placed  six  at  each  end  and  eleven  on  the 
i n »T"an  arran?ement  said  to  be  known  elsewhere  only  in 
the  Metroon  at  Olympia.  They  have  the  rare  number  of 
ighteen  flutmgs  (pp.  7 and  8).  See  also  Overbeck  and 
Ian,  1 ompeji/'  p.  87.  For  further  researches  see 
Soghano,  in  the  " Monumenti  " of  the  Accademia  de' 
Lincei,  1890,  pp.  190-200. 

§ Suetonius,  “ Claudius,"  xxvii. 

II  Tacitus,  "Annals,”  xv.  22. 

IT  “ Epp.,”  vi.,  16  and  20. 
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results  of  personal  investigation.  From  this  we 
learn  that  “the  towers  are  not  all  built  on  the 
same  plan.”  They  are  not  actually  square,  “ their 
greatest  length  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  wall 
Irom  which  they  project  at  both  ends.”* * * § *  “Appa- 
rently a smaller  turret  may  have  existed  on  the 
city  side  of  the  tower  on  its  roof,  covering  the  top 
of  the  stairway  that  led  up  to  the  latter.” 

It  is  curious  to  hear  that  “ no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  excavate  either”  these  towers  "or  the  walls, 
which  date  from  long  before  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion, though  the  towers  date  from  the  time  that 
the  walls  were  restrengthened  and  patched  with 
opus  incertum."\ 

So  Mazois $ says:— “La  construction  de  ces 
tours  indique  qu’elles  datent  du  meme  temps  que 
les  reparations  faites  aux  murailles.” 

It  is  especially  on  the  materials  of  these  walls 
that  Mr.  Marriott  has  found  marks  “ cut  into  the 
stone  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch.”  They 
“are  5 in.  to  9 in.  in  height;  many  of  them 
are  like  Greek  characters.”  Such  marks  are 
found  “also  on  the  large  stones  used  for  edging 
the  side-walks,  as  well  as  on  the  paving  itself,  of 
certain  streets.” 

As  a rule  the  streets  are  straight,  and  at  right- 
angles  to  each  other.  A notable  exception  is  the 
chief  street,  leading  to  the  Forum  from  the  north, 
which  is  very  crooked,  and  only  14  ft.  wide, 
including  the  footpaths.  Other  streets  are  wider, 
but  none  exceed  30  ft.  Vehicles,  of  course, 
seldom  traversed  them.  The  pavement  is  of  lava. 

In  succession  to  the  streets  of  the  living — if 
such  a term  may  be  used  of  a buried  city — we 
may  glance  at  the  streets  of  the  dead.  At 
Pompeii,  as  elsewhere  in  the  ancient  world,  the 
roads  leading  from  the  gates  to  the  country  were 
lined  with  tombs.  One  especially,  the  road 
leading  to  Herculaneum,  is  most  noteworthy,  the 
monuments  being  still  in  good  condition,  though 
the  stucco-reliefs  on  some  have  perished. 

The  public  buildings  already  brought  to  light 
include  the  Forum,  an  amphitheatre,  two  theatres, 
arches,  three  sets  of  baths,  a basilica,  the  edifice 
of  Kumachia,  and  several  temples,  though  not  all 
that  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  these  had  been  overthrown,  or  at  least 
damaged  by  the  earthquake,  and  their  restoration 
was  not  completed  when  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
took  place. 

The  Forum  was  paved  with  a white  limestone, 
brilliant  as  marble,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
a Doric  portico,  and  adorned  with  statues,  the 
marble  pedestals  of  which  still  remain. 

The  names  of  most  of  the  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Forum  are  very  doubtful. 
Thus  some  have  denied  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
is  a temple  at  all ; while  the  large  temple  assigned 
to  Venus  was  probably  in  reality  dedicated  to 
Apollo. 

The  largest  of  these  buildings  is  the  Basilica, 
220  ft.  in  length  by  80  ft.  in  breadth,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Forum,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  five  doorways.  Its  roof  was  supported 
by  Ionic  columns  of  brick  coated  with  stucco. 
Though  called  a Basilica,  it  lacks  the  usual  apse. 
It  possesses,  however,  a raised  tribunal.  An  in- 
scription proves  that  it  was  erected  before  B c.  7S, 

One  only  of  the  temples  is  purely  Greek  in 
style.  Its  scanty  remnants  show  that  it  resembled 
the  great  Doric  temple  of  I’oseidon  at  Paestum, 
built  about  500  b c.§  The  paucity  of  remains 
suggests  that  this  Greek  temple  was  not  restored 
after  the  earthquake. 

All  other  temples  yet  discovered  at  Pompeii 
stand  raised  on  the  Roman  podium. 

The  flutings  of  columns  are  generally  filled  up 
with  stucco  for  one-third  of  their  height  ; and 
this  part  is  painted  with  red  or  yellow  ochre  | 

It  appears  that  there  was  no  good  building- 
stone  at  hand,  and  marble  was  scarce. 

Tufa  seems  to  have  been  used  throughout  the 
existence  of  the  city. 

Limestone  was  used  for  private  houses  of  early 
date,  but  not  exclusively,  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  being  of  framework. 

The  material  of  the  peripteral  Greek  lemple 
was  tufa,  with  limestone  capitals,  the  difference 
between  these  and  the  tufa  shafts  being  concealed 
by  a thin  coating  of  stucco.  In  the  Basilica  both 
limestone  and  tufa  were  employed,  and  later 
repairs  were  executed  in  brickwork. 

It  is,  however,  in  her  private  houses  that  the 


* “ Facts  about  Pompei,"  p.  36. 

t Op.  cit. 

t “ Les  Ruines  de  Pompei,”  i. , p.  36,  note  3. 

§ Von  Duhn  and  Jacobi  consider  the  question  of  the  age 
of  the  Pompeian  Greek  temple  an  open  one  ( op . cit.,\>.  14), 
but  suggest  that  it  may  belong  to  the  fifth  century,  or 
even  the  fourth  (p.  16).  They  consider  that  the  lemple  fell 
in  the  second  century  (p.  18J. 

II  In  the  newly-excavated  house  of  A.  Vettius  this  is  not 
the  case- 


unique  interest  of  Pompeii  is  centred,  and  I will 
now  turn  to  them,  following  for  the  most  part  the 
excellent  treatise  of  Von  Rohden  in  Baumeister’s 
“ Denknuiler  des  klassischen  Altertums.”  ■ 

The  earliest  Italian  houses  were  huts— originally 
circular,  then  oval,  finally  rectangular  ; with 
high-pitched  roof,  from  which  the  water  flowed 
outwards  as  in  our  buildings.  Such  houses  are 
hardly  to  be  found  in  Pompeii,  where  the  atrium 
is  the  characteristic  type  — the  atrium  in  which  the 
rain  is  led  inwards,  for  with  neither  the  atrium 
displuviatum  nor  the  testudiualum  are  we  now 
concerned. 

Of  the  five  varieties  of  atria  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius,  the  other  three  have  the  roof  sloping 
inwards  down  to  an  opening  called  compluvium , 
from  which  the  water  fell  into  the  central 
impluvium.  In  the  atrium  Tuscanicum,  the 
earliest  and  commonest  form,  the  roof  was  sup- 
ported simply  by  four  cross-beams  at  right-angles. 

More  space  was  gained  by  the  introduction  of 
the  atrium  tetrastylum , in  which  the  roof  was 
supported  by  four  pillars  at  the  corners  of  the 
impluvium. 

In  the  atrium  Corinthium  the  space  was  still 
further  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  more  pillars. 

The  compluvium  admitted  light  and  air,  win- 
dows being  scarce,  for  glass  was  not  commonly 
used  for  such  purposes  in  Pompeii,  though 
frequently  found  in  the  later  houses  of  Roman 
Britain. 

The  oldest  existing  Pompeian  houses,  those  of 
the  fourth  century  B.c.,  were  built  of  limestone, 
without  mortar,  the  joints  being  filled  with  clay. 
The  “ Casa  del  Chirurgo  ” is  an  example.  They 
were  in  their  original  state  of  only  one  story,*  and 
had  no  columns. 

In  the  next  period  the  building  material  was 
tufa,  which  better  admitted  of  ornament,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  columns,  which  were  now  intro- 
duced under  Greek  influence.  Limestone,  how- 
ever, was  still  employed  for  door-posts  and  to 
support  heavy  weights,  as  the  main  beams  of  the 
roof.  The  introduction  of  columns  to  support 
the  roof  encouraged  the  striving  after  additional 
space  that  seems  to  have  characterised  this  tufa 
period,  when  houses  were  extended  towards  the 
back,  colonnades  being  built  round  the  garden  to 
form  the  private  part  of  the  dwelling. 

In  the  early  days  of  Pompeian  excavation  less 
attention  was  paid  to  the  houses  than  to  their 
contents.  Fiorelli,  however,  saw  that  the 
buildings  themselves  should  be  preserved.  He 
put  in  new  woodwork,  supported  wails,  and,  in 
the  “Casa  del  Balcone  Pensile,”  succeeded  in 
rescuing  from  destruction  an  actual  instance  of  a 
Manianum , or  projecting  upper  story.  That 
upper  stories  existed  throughout  the  city  is  proved, 
indeed,  by  the  constant  occurrence  of  staiis  ; and 
Dr.  Middleton,  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  Anti- 
quities,” goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  “ one-storied 
buildings  were  practically  unknown  in  Pompeii.  ”f 
Buildings  depicted  on  some  of  the  walls,  have 
attics  besides  ground  and  first  floors. 

Though  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  height,  the 
houses  of  this  provincial  town  rivalled  the  vast 
insults  of  the  capital,  with  their  series  of  flats 
rising  to  70  ft.  or  more,  yet  five-storied  houses, 
placed  against  the  southern  cliff  of  the  platform 
on  which  Pompeii  stands,  have  lately  been  ex- 
cavated ; and  we  may  suppose  that,  as  at  Rome, 
the  old-fashioned  roomy  domus  of  the  family,  with 
its  atrium  of  wide-spreading  colonnades,  might 
soon  have  given  way  to  the  lofty  block  of  hired 
apartments  lighted  from  the  street. 

As  the  citizens  lived  much  in  the  open  air,  the 
closed  rooms  are  small,  the  kitchens  especially. 
Of  cellars  there  are  few. 

Flooring,  except  upstairs,  was  seldom  of  wood, 
often  some  species  of  mosaic  pavement,  as  the 
opus  Signinum,  which  consisted  of  small  pieces 
of  tile  (for  which  Signia  was  famous)  and  stucco 
well-rammed.J 

Occasionally,  the  finest  examples  of  mosaic 
decoration  are  found  in  these  floors,  as  the  cele- 
brated representation  of  Alexander  and  Dareios, 
undoubtedly  copied  from  a Greek  painting  of 
high  rank,  probably  Helena’s  picture  of  the  battle 
of  Issos. 

Far  more  important  are  the  walls  of  Pompeian 
houses,  or  rather  the  paintings  with  which  they 
are  decorated ; for,  apart  from  their  value  as 
reflecting  the  lost  paintings  of  the  Greeks,  they 
enable  us  to  trace  with  considerable  accuracy 
their  own  history  and  that  of  the  buildings  in 
which  they  are  found. 


• The  upper  story  of  the  Casa  del  Chirurgo  belonged  to 
Roman  times.  Overbeck  (“  Pompeji,”  p.  aSo  of  the  fourth 
edition),  says.  “ Das  alte  Haus  hatte  ursprunglich  nur  ein 
Erdgeschoss." 
t Ibid.,  p 679. ' 

} See  Bolton,  " Example?  of  Mosaic  Pnving?,  * p.  2. 


Diverse  as  are  these  paintings  in  subject  and 
execution,  there  are  certain  principles  common  tc 
all. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  stucco,  and  on  this 
are  painted  the  various  pictures  and  ornaments* 
The  painted  wall-surface  is  horizontally  divided 
into  three  parts.  There  are  also  perpendiculat 
divisions,  ot  which  the  central  one  is  marked  out 
as  the  principal  field  for  pictorial  display.  A 
certain  similarity  of  decoration  is  accounted  foi 
by  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  paintings 
belong  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  earthquakt 
of  a.d.  63.  _ | 

As  to  the  chronological  sequence  of  these  paint 
ings,  the  researches  of  August  Mau  have  enablet 
us  to  distinguish  four  epochs. 

The  palace  walls  of  the  Ptolemies  and  othe 
Hellenistic  princes  were  lavishly  adorned  witl 
blocks  of  rare  and  costly  marble  of  various  hues 
At  Pompeii,  in  the  second  century  B.c.  and  thi 
beginning  of  the  first,  this  “Incrustation-style1 
was  imitated  more  economically  in  colouret 
stucco.  This  style,  with  its  protruding  blocks 
was  not  adapted  for  paintings,  so  pictoria 
decoration  was  confined  to  mosaics  on  the  ilooi 
Such  projecting  blocks  made  rooms  actual! 
smaller.  In  the  succeeding  “ architectural  style 
they  were  apparently  increased  in  size,  severs 
planes  being  represented  by  the  help  of  per 
spective,  and  the  projecting  parts  being  express© 
by  shading. 

The  imitation  of  an  easel-picture  on  the  wal 
became  now  the  dominant  centre  to  which  th 
painted  blocks  and  the  architectural  forms  of  th 
earlier  style  simply  served  as  a frame.  Thus 
from  the  time  of  Sulla  to  the  Christian  era,  th 
older  elements  of  decoration  remained  indeed 
but  were  relegated  to  a subordinate  position. 

For  the  succeeding  half-century  the  “ Kar 
delaberstil,”  as  Mau  calls  it,  prevailed,  in  whic 
slender  candelabra  form  a characteristic  means  c 
dividing  the  main  fields  of  the  design. 

In  this  “ ornamental  ” style  of  the  early  empii 
all  suggestion  of  squared  stone  blocks  has  di: 
appeared.  The  plinth  no  longer  appears  to  prt 
ject  beyond  the  middle  surface,  and  the  strongl] 
marked  cornice  above  this  middle  portion  of  th 
wall  is  replaced  by  a small  ornamental  band.  1 
Whereas  the  centre  of  the  wall  in  the  secon 
style  was  represented  as  a sort  of  pillared  hall,  i 
the  background  of  which  the  picture  was  intre 
duced,  now,  in  this  third  style,  the  building  is  s< 
aside,  and  the  columns  with  the  epistyle  fori 
only  a frame. 

The  plinth  and  the  main  field  of  the  wa 
surface  have  their  cornices  replaced  by  a narra 
band  of  bright  colour,  decked  out  with  daint 
ornaments.  ■ 

Above  the  main  field  is  a fiieze,  generally  blacl 
on  which  are  painted  little  objects  of  endlei 
variety. 

The  third  or  uppermost  division  of  the  wa 
contains,  as  a rule,  slight  ornamental  architectui 
in  dull  colours.  Much  naturalistic  foliage  is  en 
ployed.  As  to  colour,  there  are  many  varietit 
of  tone,  e.g.,  many  shades  of  red. 

The  plinth  and  the  frieze  are  generally  blacks 
as  are  often  the  small  panels. 

The  colours  of  the  upper  portions  are  lightq 
The  chief  characteristics,  however,  are  the  whil 
or  whitish  pillars  and  candelabra. 

But  the  careful  execution  and  sobriety  of  ton 
in  this  ornamental  system  did  not  satisfy  tlj 
Post-Augustan  Age,  an  age  that  demanded  warml 
of  colour  and  startling  effect.  The  wall  wi 
now  apparently  broken  through,  numberless  far 
tastic  and  impossible  buildings  were  depict® 
through  which  one  looks  out  into  the  open  dj 
In  these  airy  buildings  are  figures.  Slender  reet 
do  duty  for  columns — fanciful  oddities — monslrc 
Vitruvius  calls  them* — crowd  the  wall — creatun 
that  never  existed — nor  could  exist. 

The  old  painted  cornice  is  now  replaced  by  I 
plastic  one  of  stucco.  Figures  are  larger  tha 
before  ; and  a broad  lattice  or  trellis  ornament  1 
a staple  characteristic  of  this  fourth  and  la 
style,  which  prevails  above  all  others  in  Pompei 
Such  are  the  four  epochs  of  Pompeian  wall 
painting.  As  to  the  technical  process  of  the 
execution  most  may  be  content  to  follow  Donne’ 
For  my  own  part  I incline  to  refer  to  one  of  th 
most  trustworthy  of  our  own  archteologists,  n\ 
friend  Mr.  Cecil  Ilarcourt  Smith,  whose  art?® 
“ Pictura”  in  the  new  edition  of  the  “ Dictionat 
of  Antiquities,”  based  on  the  researches  1 
Blumner,f  gives  a clear  and  reasonable  accoui. 
of  the  methods  probably  employed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  the  ancien: 
used  for  their  fresco-painting  much  thicker  an 


* Vitruvius,  vii.,  5.  . 

t “ Technologic  und  Terminologie  der  Gewerbe  ur 
Ktinste  bei  Griechen  und  Rbmern,"  iv.,  pp.  4*4 
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More  carefully-prepared  layers  of  mortar  than  the 
loderns,  and  were,  therefore,  less  trammelled  by 
lipid  drying. 

1 “The  water  of  the  water  - co’ours,”  writes 
fir.  Smith,  “ combining  with  that  already 
listing  in  the  mortar,  releases  a part  of  the 
ydrate  of  lime  (into  which  the  lime  in  the 
rortar  has  changed  by  slaking),  and  pressing 
irough  all  the  layers  of  colour,  after  an  interval, 
;turns  to  the  surface  ; here  it  attracts  to  itself 
arbonic  acid  from  the  air,  changes  again  into 
irbonic  acid  lime,  and  is  deposited  over  the 
olours  in  the  form  of  a thin  crys’al  skin,  which 
; hard  to  dissolve,  and  strengthens  and  protects 
lem  in  such  a way  that  washing  (without 
iction)  causes  no  injury.” 

Some  colours,  however,  required  a medium 
ach  as  milk  or  gum  to  fix  them. 

On  the  difficult  question  of  encaustic  painting, 
luch  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by  the  dis- 
overy  in  Egypt  of  several  mummy  portraits 
xecuted  by  this  pro:ess.  That  in  producing  these 
ortraits  melted  wax  was  laid  on  with  a brush, 
as  been  clearly  shown  by  l’rof.  Flinders  Petrie.* 
j A further  and  a far  more  interesting  question 
pmains  to  be  considered,  the  subjects  of  the  more 
nportant  pictures  and  the  source  of  their  inspira- 
on.  Greek  painting,  from  its  perishable  nature, 
as  been  little  more  to  us  than  a tradition.  With 
le  sister  art  of  sculpture,  time  has  dealt  less 
arshly.  If  we  cannot  with  certainty  say  this  or 
lat  statue  is  from  the  hand  of  Pheidias  himself, 
'e  may  at  least  point  to  a brilliant  series  of  plastic 
orks  of  the  highest  rank,  executed  under  his 
nmediate  supervision,  and  forming  part  of  the 
ireatest  sculptor’s  harmonious  design. 

1 Of  Paionios  and  of  Praxiteles  we  have  actual 
lasterpieces.  Myron’s  style  is  reflected  in 
ktant  statuary  of  no  mean  order ; while  the 
iarbles  of  the  Mausoleum  and  of  Pergamon 
orthily  represent  respectively  the  plastic  art  of 
he  fourth  century  and  of  a later  school. 

I The  great  painters  of  Hellas,  on  the  other 
land,  are  little  more  to  us  than  the  echo  of  a 
nighty  name.  The  glories  of  Polygnotos  have 
erished  with  the  walls  they  clothed.  For 
.lexander’s  likeness  we  are  indebted  not  to 
.pelles,  but  to  nameless  engravers  of  coins. 
>’he  arrogance  of  Xeuxis,  the  vanity  of  Parrhasios, 
re  all  that  is  really  known  of  these  men,  so 
imous  in  their  day. 

As  to  their  successors,  however,  Timanthes  and 
likias,  Action,  and  Theon,  and  Timomachos, 
auch  light  has  come  to  us  in  these  latter  days 
rom  an  unsuspected  source.  The  critical 
Icumen  and  patient  labour  of  the  great  archfeolo- 
:ist  Helbig — ‘ ‘ quern  honoris  caussd  nomino  ” — 
ave  established  the  intimate  dependence  of  the 
lest  Campanian  paintings  on  the  works  of  artists 
imous  in  the  Hellenistic  age,  and  the  close 
larallelism  of  both  with  the  idyllic  poetry  of  that 
rolific  period.  The  copyists  vary,  of  course,  in 
Idelily  to  their  originals  ; thus  the  Medea  from 
Herculaneum,  represented  as  pressing  her  thumbs 
qgether,  is  probably  nearer  the  original  of 
timomachos  than  the  Pompeian  Medea  grasping 
he  sword. 

1 Naturally,  there  is  but  a limited  number  of 
jases  in  which  such  relationship  can  be  definitely 
isserted.  On  this  subject,  however,  I may 
jierhaps  be  allowed  to  quote  what  I have  written 
Hsewhere.  + 

“For  the  various  pictures  the  student  should 
ake  Helbig  for  his  guide,  who  has  enumerated 
ready  two  thousand  in  his  catalogue,  a number 
row  increased  by  some  hundreds.  They  do  not 
ieflect  to  us  the  art  of  periods  earlier  than 
Alexander,  an  art  that  introduced  men  only  as 
Occasion  required,  and  did  not  favour  genre 
[epresentations.  They  rather  reflect  the  art  of 
Hellenistic  times  with  its  fondness  for  actual  life, 
hildren  sporting,  &c.  The  art  of  Pompeii  pos- 
esses  little  of  the  dramatic.  It  is  rather  idyllic, 
nd  smacks  strongly  of  the  Alexandrine 
hoetry.  In  the  whole  number  of  pictures 
[jhere  are  only  two  that  can  be  called 
historical  — the  death  of  Sophonisba,  with  its 
Inortrait  of  Scipio,  and  a rough  sketch 
pif  the  fracas  in  the  amphitheatre  between  the 
[Pompeians  and  the  men  of  Nuceria.+  Of  the 
1 ew  that  can  reasonably  be  traced  back  to  great 
nriginals,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the 
|\ledea,  that  mav  well  be  descended  from  the 

Ilnasterpiece  of  Timomachos.  The  bulk  of  the 
•epresentations  are  mythological  ; not  dealing 
jvith  the  greater  gods,  except  Apollo,  Aphrodite, 
.nd  Dionysos,  but  with  Eros,  Nike,  Nereids,  the 
[(.ttendants  of  Dionysos,  and  some  of  the  heroes, 
|ls,  notably,  Herakles.  The  rare  occurrence  of 


I!  * “ Hawara,”  pp.  18,  19. 

t “ Manual  of  Archeology,’'  pp.  218-221. 
I.  I C/  Tacilus  “ Annales,”  xiv.,  17. 


Italian  myths  is  [accounted  for  by  the  lack  of 
established  types  to  copy.  The  failure  of  pictorial 
power,  attested  both  by  Pliny  and  Petronius,* 
must,  however,  refer  to  conception  rather  than 
execution,  which  was  still  good,  as  we  see  by  the 
wall-paintings,  though  these  can  give  only  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  contemporary  easel- 
painting. f These  mythological  pictures,  with 
their  tendency  to  the  beautiful,  together  with 
some  general  types  of  mankind  and  scenes  from 
comedy,  which  are  rather  characteristic  than 
beautiful,  form  one  of  Helbig’s  + two  great 
divisions — the  ideal , in  which  there  are  many 
replicas  ; and  the  realistic , in  which  there  is 
only  one  example  of  each  composition.  These 
realistic  pictures  were  less  carefully  executed 
than  the  ideal,  and  occupied  inferior  places. 
The  best  belong  to  the  amphitheatre, 
and  represent  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
Of  ideal  representations  few  are  derived  from 
epic  poetry,  which  required  a larger  field,  with 
many  figures.  Most  are  quiet  or  sentimental 
subjects,  akin  to  those  of  idyllic  poetry,  as  the 
‘ Lovers  with  Nest  of  Erotes.’  In  landscape  we 
find  oftenest  a smiling  Nature  covered  with  the 
works  of  man,§  in  which  we  may  sometimes 
recognise  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  between  Ostia 
and  Salerno,  and  an  illustration  of  Pliny’s  descrip- 
tion of  his  villas.  The  important  position  of 
landscape  in  modern  art,  however,  was  never 
reached  in  antiquity.  Ancient  art  was  essentially 
plastic,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  atmospheric 
effects.  In  delicate  grace  and  lightness  of  pose 
the  decorative  figures  hovering  on  the  Pompeian 
walls  have  never  been  surpassed. 

For  purposes  of  decoration  the  wall  was  divided 
into  separate  fields,  the  centre  of  each  field  being 
formed  by  a picture  bounded  by  a painted  frame. 
This  was  an  imitation  of  the  separate  pictures  on 
panel,  and  in  some  cases  the  picture  was  actually 
painted  on  a separate  piece  of  stucco.  In  the 
tent  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  there  were  real 
panel  pictures  between  pilasters.  These  luxuries 
were  confined  to  the  few,  and  in  the  Campanian 
cities  such  pictures  and  pilasters  were  imitated 
in  wall-painting.  ||  Many  of  these  Campanian 
paintings  are  of  Hellenistic  origin.  Thus  the 
Herakles  with  Telephos  from  Herculaneum, 
goes  back  to  a work  of  Pergamene  art,  and  is 
illustrated  not  only  by  coins,  but  by  the  smaller 
frieze  from  Pergamon,  now  in  Berlin. 

Another  clue  to  the  great  paintings  of  the  fourth 
century  has  been  found  in  mosaics.  The  mosaics 
of  Pompeii  are  chiefly  decorative  ; one,  however, 
undoubtedly  is  copied  from  a Greek  painting  of 
a high  rank — the  mosaic  of  Alexander  and 
Dareios.1T  The  moment  chosen  is  one  of  intense 
interest.  Alexander,  charging  the  Persian  body- 
guard, transfixes  with  his  lance  the  Persian  noble 
who  has  thrown  himself  before  his  king.  Dareios 
stands  helplessly  in  the  chariot,  which  the  driver 
vainly  seeks  to  disentangle  from  the  milie.  In 
the  horse  brought  up  for  the  king’s  escape  we  see 
the  boldest  foreshortening  ; and  the  face  of  the 
Persian  reflected  in  a shield  is  another  instance  of 
technical  skill.  So  excellent  a copy  implies  a 
great  original,  and  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in 
seeking  that  original  in  the  famous  picture  of  the 
battle  of  Issos,  by  Helena,  daughter  of  Timon.”** 

Not  to  her  pictorial  treasures  alone,  however, 
does  Pompeii  owe  her  pre-eminence  among  the 
deserted  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  Her  bronzes 
and  other  ornaments  are  of  the  greatest  variety 
and  beauty  ; but  it  is  rather  the  abundant  traces 
of  human  activity  and  traffic  seemingly  but  this 
moment  stopped  that  raise  such  vivid  emotions  in 
the  traveller’s  breast. 

At  Delos,  richly-decorated  houses,  dating  from 
the  first  century  B.C.,  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  French  explorers.  To  the  historian,  according 
to  Prof.  Freeman,  “ Ostia  is  becoming  a fair  rival 
to  Pompeii.”t+  But  we  are  not  all  historians, 
and  to  the  ordinary  man  with  ordinary  sympathy 
for  his  fellow  man,  the  human  interest  of  Pompeii 
will  appeal  with  the  greatest  force. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Pite,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  T.  Ely  for  his  great  kindness  in  preparing 
so  interesting  a lecture,  said  they  had  something 


* The  language  of  Petronius  (“  Satiras,”  88)  is  very 
strong  “ Cajpi  . . . causam  desidiai  praisentis  ex- 

cutere,  cum  pulcherrimas  artes  perissent,  inter  quas pictura 
nc  vrnimuvi  quid  cm  sui  vestigium  rehquisset." 

+ Helbig,  “Camp.  Wandmalerei." 
t lb'd. , p.  68. 

§ Ibid.,  p.  99. 

II  Helbig  quotes  Plautus,  “ Menaechmi,"  i.,  a,  34,  and 
“ Mercator,”  ii. , 2,  42,  44,  to  show  that  the  fresco  process 
was  established  in  Italy  in  the  second  half  of  the  third 
century. 

See  the  coloured  plate  facing  p.  612  in  Overbeck’s 
“ Pompcji  ” (fourth  edition). 

**  Some  refer  it  to  Philoxenos  of  Eretria. 
tt  “ Studies  of  Travel— Italy,”  p.  xoi. 


more  to  do  than  sin- ply  to  express  their  thank.  ; 
they  hai  also  to  coi.vey  their  very  great  sense  of 
the  pleasure  with  which  they  had  listened  to 
it.  They  came  there  on  serious  thought  intent 
for  the  purpo-e  of  profit,  and  they  had  taken 
their  dose  of  piofit  that  evening  in  an  exceedingly 
pleasurable  manner.  They  had  had  an  object- 
lesson  from  ancient  life  which  had  been  profit- 
able, and  almost  with  the  art  of  a novelist  Mr. 
Ely  had  enabled  them  to  live  and  move  in 
thought  in  the  p^st.  In  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury they  had  almost  felt  it  possible  to  live 
in  that  Pompeii  which  had  been  revealed 
to  them.  It  was  exceedingly  singular,  and  it 
came  to  him  with  remarkable  force,  that  amid 
all  the  advances  of  civilisation  and  the  develop- 
ments of  science  and  learning,  architects  were 
architects  still,  exercising  their  art  upon  the  same 
materials  as  of  old,  just  in  the  same  way,  he  be- 
lieved, as  shoemakers  were  still  shoemakers.  They 
went  back  into  far  distant  epochs  and  found  their 
forefathers  building  in  brick  and  stucco  and 
painting,  and  that  they  had  really  the  same 
problems  to  deal  with  as  existed  in  the  present 
day.  It  was  interesting  and  pleasing  to  feel  that 
they  had  a brother  who  understood  something 
of  their  daily  practice  of  the  arts  in  a skilful 
antiquaiian  who  could  live  himself  in  the  age 
that  had  long  passed  away. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  said  that  they  felt  grateful  to  Mr. 
Talfourd  Ely  for  not  having  read  his  paper  in  a 
formal  way.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  de- 
livered the  lecture  was  thoroughly  interesting,  and 
caused  them  to  enter  into  the  remarks  with  very 
much  more  zest  than  had  it  been  delivered 
formally.  It  was  a common  saying  that  a great 
man’s  deeds  were  more  appreciated  when  he  was 
dead,  and  certainly  they  had  been  having  the 
works,  if  not  the  deeds,  of  the  people  of  Pompeii 
brought  before  them  in  the  most  vivid  way. 
One  could  not  help  feeling  some  comfort  in  look- 
ing at  these  pictures  and  seeing  that  in  so  early 
a period  stucco-work  was  taken  advantage  of ; 
and  that  after  seventeen  centuries  it  had  been 
excavated,  and  they  were  able  to  actually  find 
the  work  very  much  as  the  workmen  had  left 
it.  It  would  be  hard  indeed,  he  believed,  to  go 
into  any  modern  city,  or  find  a modern  town, 
which  could  compare  in  any  way  in  interest  with 
Pompeii — with  its  thea'res,  its  brilliant  shops,  its 
forum,  and  its  temples.  Let  them  think  of  a 
suburb  of  London,  and  imagine  it  for  a moment 
destroyed — what  would  remain  of  it  seventeen 
centuries  hence  ? One  was  interested  to  find  the 
close  connexion  which  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  drew 
between  the  reflection  of  the  art  from  Greece,  in 
the  sacrificial  picture,  which  showed  that  the  con- 
nexion was  closer  than  they  had  generally  been 
led  to  believe.  They  must  feel  in  England  that 
the  subject  was  one  which  really  deserved  far 
more  interest  than  they,  as  architects,  had  been 
able  to  give  it,  and  he  hoped  that  when  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  went  to 
Italy  again  they  might  have  a chance  of  visiting 
Pompeii. 

Mr.  FitzGerald  Marriott  said  that  Mou  was  a 
personal  friend  of  his,  and  had  been  the  first,  amid 
a good  deal  of  ridicule  from  outsiders,  to  distinguish 
the  four  styles  of  decoration.  This  was  not 
simply  guess-work  ; he  had  pointed  out  clearly  the 
gradation  between  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  styles,  each  with  its  own  period.  In  the 
third  style  there  were  three  varieties,  and  in  the 
fourth  a very  large  number.  In  the  few  ancient 
cities  of  Italy  which  had  not  been  destroyed,  there 
was  a probable  continuation  of  these  last,  which 
doubtless  had  developed  until  modified  into  what 
is  now  seen  in  our  century,  viz.,  a few  daubs  on 
each  wall.  He  knew  several  small  inns  in  Italy 
with  trellis  work  painted  on  the  walls,  which  is 
also  one  of  the  last  and  lowest  stages  found  at 
Pompeii.  Sogliano,  the  present  director,  had 
done  an  enormous  amount  of  good  work  in  the 
last  few  years.  Sogliano  was  for  a long  time 
inspector,  but  with  little  power,  and  was,  he 
believed,  unknown  in  England,  though  he  pos- 
sessed everyone’s  confidence  in  Italy.  The 
investigators  in  Pompeii  were  only  allowed 
8,000  francs  per  annum,  and  yet  the  work  had 
been  done  in  a magnificent  way,  the  last  house, 
viz.,  that  of  Vetius  being  the  finest  house  yet 
partly  restored.  The  roof  had  only  been  put  on 
to  keep  the  rain  from  injuring  the  fresco.  It 
was  full  of  rich  marble,  and  contained  five  pic- 
tures which  had  never  been  seen  before  in  Pom- 
peii. One  represented  the  death] of  Penlheus,  a 
subject  he  believpd  formerly  unknown  there,  while 
another  showed  Dirce  being  tied  to  the  bull,  the 
same  subject  as  the  Toro  Farnese.  They  would 
have  noticed  that  one  of  the  views  thrown  on  the 
screen  had  shown  how  the  site  of  the  cliff  could 
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be  utilised  for  building  a high  house  in  tiers. 
When  they  came  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  they  had 
there  the  ordinary  sized  house  of  Pompeii,  and 
thus  the  architect  had  been  able  to  get  six  to 
eight  stories  in  tiers,  the  one  behind  the  other. 
Pie  did  not  think  that  he  could  add  anything 
further  to  what  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  had  said,  but 
he  must  thank  him,  the  Chairman,  and  the  whole 
Association  for  having  so  kindly  allowed  his 
book  to  be  mentioned,  and  some  of  his  illustrations 
thrown  upon  the  screen. 

The  President  said  that  after  the  very  interest- 
ing remarks  that  had  been  made  he  felt  that  many 
words  from  him  would  be  superfluous.  At  the 
same  time,  as  they  were  practical  architects,  it 
was  well  they  should  consider  what  bearing 
every  portion  of  past  art  had  upon  the  art  of 
the  present  day,  and  they  might  regard  the 
art  of  Pompeii,  which  had  been  so  finely  pre- 
served, in  that  light.  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  had 
specially  noted  the  point  that  there  was  a great 
deal  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  “sham” 
done  at  Pompeii.  He  supposed  there  was  no 
greater  opponent  of  sham  than  Ruskin,  the  purist 
of  the  purists,  but  in  discussing  the  general  ques- 
tion of  shams  he  had  properly  reminded  them 
that  in  dealing  with  domestic  decoration  a 
more  playful  and  freer  treatment  of  art  and  of 
decorative  art  was  allowable  than  would  be  the 
case  with  public  buildings.  If  Ruskin  had  gone 
to  Pompeii  as  his  precedent  he  could  not  have 
had  a better  example,  but  he  believed  he  went  for 
his  precedent  to  the  Renaissance.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  they  might  be  playful,  and,  provided 
it  was  done  with  a certain  regard  to  principle, 
they  might  even  engage  in  making  sham  windows 
on  walls  with  sham  people  looking  through 
them.  He  was  bound  to  say  that  the  art  of 
Pompeii  had  always  struck  him  as  being  not 
very  refined,  and  lie  was  not  quite  sure  that 
it  had  not  had  a somewhat  deleterious  influ- 
ence upon  what  he  might  call  the  commoner 
forms  of  decoration.  The  influence  might  not 
have  come  so  far  as  this,  although  a well-known 
adaptation  of  the  Pompeiian  decoration  in  a 
London  theatre  could  not  be  called  altogether 
successful.  One  saw  this  influence  very  much 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Italy,  although  the  Italians  were  so  realistic  that 
perhaps  they  did  not  think  of  the  past  of  Pompeii. 
In  Germany,  however,  the  attempt  to  produce 
ideas  of  sham  perspective  and  so  forth  gathered 
from  Pompeii,  were  very  unsuccessful.  There  was 
one  little  point  which  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  might 
perhaps  enlighten  them  upon.  He  was  struck 
with  two  drawings  in  Mr.  Marriott’s  book  which 
appeared  to  show  labels  over  the  windows.  In 
one  case  it  looked  as  if  the  work  might  have  been 
done  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  if  the 
Pompeiians  had  adopted  the  idea  of  a label  over 
the  arch. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  on  being  put  to  the  meet- 
ing, was  very  cordially  received. 

Mr.  Talfourd  Ely,  in  replying,  said  that  with 
regard  to  the  last  point  he  was  afraid  he  could 
say  but  little.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in 
Pompeii  that  there  was  a tendency  to  inscrip- 
tions, and  one  of  the  most  curious  was  in  the  case 
of  an  inn  or  tavern,  where  there  was  a very  vivid 
representation  of  what  would  now  be  called  a 
“ chucker-out.”  There  was  a representation  of  a 
pair  of  men  beginning  to  quarrel  over  their  cups, 
while  another  man  was  pushing  them  and  saying 
“ Go  and  fight  outside.”  There  were  also  many 
inscriptions  of  a political  nature.  Mr.  Marriott 
had  referred  to  one  matter  he  had  never  thought 
of,  viz.,  the  modern  decoration  of  the  Italian  inn, 
which  had  doubtless  descended  from  the  ancient 
times  to  which  they  had  been  referring.  He 
remembered  being  much  struck  with  it  when  he 
first  entered  Italy.  No  doubt  it  was  common  and 
plain  enough,  but  it  was  an  attempt  to  make  the 
rooms  bright  and  cheerful. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


ANCIENT  CRYPT,  WHITEFRIARS. 

Under  the  west  end  of  Britton’s  Court,  a 
narrow  cul-de-scic  on  the  west  side  of  Whitefriars- 
street,  Fleet-street,  is  a very  perfect  and  interesting 
crypt,  probably  part  of  the  destroyed  monastery 
of  the  White  Friars  or  Carmelites.  The  existence 
of  this  crypt  or  sub-vault  has  long  been  known  to 
a few  antiquaries,  but  has  recently  come  into 
public  notice  through  attention  having  been 
called  to  it.  It  is  entered  from  the  cellar  of  the 
house  No.  4,  on  the  south  side  of  the  court,  by 
an  awkwardly-placed  hole,  close  to  the  cellar 
floor.  The  crypt  stands  east'  and  west,  and  is 
about  twelve  feet  square.  The  walls  are  well 
built  of  clunch  masonry  ; and  from  them  spring, 


without  corbels,  seven  (but  originally  eight)  free- 
stone ribs,  which  converge  upon  a central  boss 
carved  with  a large  rose.  The  eighth  rib,  that 
from  the  south  - west  angle,  has  been  cut 
away,  with  much  of  the  angle  itself,  when 
the  present  house  was  built.  The  cells 
of  the  vault  are  filled  in  with  blocks  of 
clunch.  There  are  no  signs  of  windows  or 
other  openings  in  the  south,  east,  or  north  walls, 
but  in  the  west  wall,  towards  its  north  end,  is  a 
small  pointed  doorway  opening  into  a passage 
which  curves  round  towards  the  north.  Further 
investigations  in  this  direction  are  probably 
impracticable  through  the  adjoining  property 
belonging  to  another  owner.  Both  walls  and 
vault,  with  the  exceptions  already  noticed,  are 
in  a singularly  clean  and  perfect  condition,  and 
show  no  traces  of  the  usual  Medieval  whitewash. 
The  floor  level  is  at  present  covered  by  an 
accumulation  of  earth  and  rubbish.  A good  deal 
of  this  has,  however,  been  taken  out  and  care- 
fully sifted,  with  the  result  that  a large  number 
of  fragments  of  pottery  and  other  relics  have 
come  to  light.  The  pottery  is  chiefly  modern, 
but  there  are  pieces  of  all  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  relics  include  such  miscellaneous 
articles  as  a curiously-shaped  pattern  iron,  a wig- 
curler,  a horseshoe,  a modern  electro-plated  tea- 
spoon, &c.  The  construction  and  architecture  of 
the  crypt  closely  resemble  those  of  the  vaulted 
basements  of  the  Westminster  Abbey  buildings 
on  the  east  side  of  Dean’s-yard,  and,  like  them, 
the  crypt  is  almost  certainly  of  late  fourteenth- 
century  date.  It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  as 
to  which  part  of  the  Whitefriars  Monastery  it 
belonged,  since  the  general  plan  of  this  is  un- 
known. The  crypt  clearly  owes  its  existence  to 
its  position  under  the  court,  where  it  had  escaped 
being  destroyed  to  make  way  for  buildings. 
Another  crypt  of  the  same  character  on  the  north 
side  of  the  court  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
some  eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  modern  pre- 
mises there  were  built.  There  is  no  present 
danger  of  the  existing  crypt  being  mutilated  or 
injured  in  any  way. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE 
INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  was  held 
in  the  new  building,  as  altered  and  enlarged  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Chas.  Barry,  on  Tuesday 
night,  though  every  thing  except  the  large  meet- 
ing-room was  in  a very  unfinished  state.  The  meet- 
ing-room is  within  its  old  walls,  but  both  floor  and 
ceiling  have  been  raised,  and  the  design  altered. 
The  lower  order  of  pilasters  has  been  necessarily 
removed  from  the  wall,  owing  to  the  raising  of 
the  floor,  and  the  lower  portion  treated  as  a high 
dado,  the  upper  pilasters  remaining.  The  ceiling 
is  richly  treated,  with  a large  cantilever  cornice, 
and  a central  dome  of  stained  glass  ; a small  semi- 
dome on  each  side  of  it  forms  a centre  for  the 
pendant  electric-light  globes,  another  of  which 
hangs  from  the  centre  of  the  glass  dome.  The 
floor  is  at  present  flat  ; there  is  a question  whether 
it  should  be  raised  (stepped)  from  front  to  back, 
and  we  should  certainly  recommend  that  this 
should  be  done,  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  the 
room  is  wanted  for  any  other  purpose  than  a 
lecture-room,  and  the  stepped  floor  could  easily 
be  made  removable. 

The  library,  which  occupies  the  front  portion 
on  the  first  floor,  with  a large  range  of  windows 
towards  Great  George-street,  will  be  a very  fine 
room  when  finished  ; at  present  it  is  only  in  a 
shell  state.  It  will  afford  space  for  56,000 
volumes,  double  the  number  in  existence  at 
present,  so  that  plenty  of  room  is  allowed  for  its 
future  extension. 

Of  the  exterior  fa9ade  we  gave  an  illustration 
in  the  Builder  fox  June  22  of  this  year,  to  which 
we  may  refer  the  reader.  A full  description  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  materials  used, 
&c.,  was  published  along  with  that  illustration, 
so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  1895-96  of  this 
Institution  was  held  on  Tuesday,  when  a portion 
of  the  new  building,  comprising  the  theatre  and 
approaches,  with  tea-room,  & c.,  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  evening.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  K.C.M.G., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  new  President,  who  delivered 
his  inaugural  address. 

After  some  preliminary  observations  referring 
to  the  position  of  the  Institution  in  the  domain  of 
engineering,  and  the  necessity  of  British  engi- 
neers acting  together  in  a true  spirit  of  comrade-  ' 


ship  throughout  the  world,  the  President  proceeded] 
to  discuss  the  question  why  engineering,  unlike] 
other  liberal  arts,  was  an  essentially  modern  pro-  ] 
fession.  Was  it  because  the  modern  demand  for] 
rapid  transit,  often  as  purposeless  as  that  of  a 
record-breaking  bicyclist,  had  not  its  equivalent 
in  the  past,  or  was  it  because  our  ancestors  lacked 
the  inventive  power  and  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
the  present  age  ? The  artificers  who  built  the  highly 
ornamental  barge  in  which  Columbus  blundered 
across  the  Atlantic  could,  with  the  same  materials  ] 
and  workmanship,  have  constructed  a clipper  ship 
capable  of  sailing  three  hundred  miles  in  a day, 
but  no  one  asked  for  speed  in  those  days.  On  i 
the  other  hand,  although  the  present  was  pre-j 
eminently  an  age  of  invention,  an  impartial  survey  ' 
of  actions  and  events  recorded  in  history  would 
satisfy  most  people  that  in  all  ages  there  were  to 
be  found  men  no  less  intellectual  and  enterprising  ; 
than  ourselves.  The  general  answer  to  the  ques-  j 
tion  raised  would  probably  be  that  as  it  was 
only  in  the  present  century  that  people  had  insisted 
upon  rapid  locomotion  by  land  and  water,  so  it 
was  the  necessity  of  meeting  that  demand  which  : 
had  created  the  profession  of  modern  engineering. j 
When  Watt  directed  his  attention  to  the  steam- j 
engine,  the  country  was  weary  of  wars,  and 
longed  for  the  advancement  of  its  material  pros-  1 
perity,  and  so  a demand  was  created,  and  the  i 
country  quickly  became  covered  with  canals, 
roads,  and  factories.  At  that  time  England  de- 
pended largely  upon  her  American  colonies  (now 
the  United  States)  for  the  supply  of  iron,  and  in 
1751  an  act  was  passed  admitting  American  bar-  • 
iron  duty  free  to  London,  but  prohibiting  its  ! 
cartage  therefrom  to  Birmingham,  as  it  was  desired 
to  make  London,  instead  of  Birmingham,  the  chief  ! 
seat  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  the  country.  No  ] 
one  foresaw  that  Great  Britain  was  to  become  the 
leading  iron-producing  country  of  the  world.  On  1 
all  subjects,  indeed,  the  most  eminent  men  con*] 
stantly  failed  in  their  forecasts.  Smeaton  did  not 
believe  in  the  steam-engine  as  proposed  by  Watt ; t 
Telford  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  practicability 
or  usefulness  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-  j 
way  ; Sir  Robert  Peel,  sixty  years  ago,  blocked  a 
proposal  in  Parliament  tomake  all  therailwaysseek- 
ing  access  to  London  adopt  a comprehensive  planl 
for  a central  exchange  station,  so  that  through  pas- J 
sengers  and  mails  might  be  saved  cabbing  across  i 
London  ; Lord  Brougham  tried,  in  1857,  to  make 
thirty  miles  an  hour  the  statutory  limit  of  speed  on  | 
railways ; Lord  Palmerston  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Suez  Canal  was  one  of  those  J 
bubble  schemes  often  set  on  foot  to  rob  the  t 
English  capitalist,  and  even  Robert  Stephenson,! 
following  him,  declared  it  to  be,  commercially! 
speaking,  impracticable.  All  these  mistakes,  how- 1 
ever,  became  insignificant  when  contrasted  with 
the  gigantic  blunder,  acquiesced  in  by  the  whole! 
civilised  world,  of  assuming,  at  the  time  of  the  .} 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  that  the  efforts  of  the  t 
engineer  would  effect  an  immediate  change  in  the  \ 
long  inherent  savagery  of  mankind,  thereby  in-.] 
augurating  a period  of  universal  brotherhood  and  J 
peace.  Civil  engineers  were  often  reproached  for  1 
devoting  their  ingenuity  to  the  devising  of  man-  fl 
killing  appliances,  but  with  little  reason,  for  no  I 
one  could  fail  to  see  that  whatever  might  be  the 
abstract  principles  of  Christianity,  in  practical 
politics  they  were  disregarded,  it  being  always 
taken  for  granted  that  if  a nation  possessed  that! 
which  another  nation  might  covet,  it  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  its  possession  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  It  had  been  frequently  assumed  that 
everyone  acknowledged  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  humanity  by  engineers  in  facilitating  com- 
munication, cheapening  production  and  raising 
the  condition  of  the  toiler  ; but  the  late  Professor 
Froude  had  publicly  stated  that  he  failed  to  see 
much  evidence  of  progress  in  the  nature  of  men, 
and  that  “ Even  in  the  outward  essentials  of  food 
and  clothing  and  housing  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  in  the  present  generation  are 
better  off  than  their  forefathers.  ” The  President  ! 
was  not  prepared  to  accept  this  dictum,  and 
maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  mass 
of  mankind  were  much  better  off  than  their  ! 
forefathers  in  these  respects.  Further,  that  the 
independence  of  the  labourer  and  mechanic  2 
had  been  greatly  advanced  in  consequence  of  I 
the  vastly-increased  demand  upon  their  services  ; 
due  to  engineering  work.  In  support  of  this  = 
view,  it  was  stated  that  as  recently  as  four  years  « 
after  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  certain  Dorsetshire  labourers  ventured  4| 
to  erect  themselves  into  an  elementary  form  of  i 
trade  union,  and  were  sentenced  to  seven  years’ 
penal  servitude  for  their  pains.  At  the  present 
time  many  municipal  contracts  provided  for  pay-  i 
ment  of  wages  at  trade-union  rates,  whereas  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago  the  magistrates  fixed  the 
rate  at  Quarter  Sessions,  according  to  the  price 
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food  and  clothing,  the  average  being  about  is. 
day  for  carpenters  and  masons,  and  8d.  for 
bourers.  The  hours  of  labour  for  all  classes 
are  from  5 a.m.  till  8 p.m.,  with  7.\  hours 
terval  for  meals  and  rest.  The  penalty  for  an 
lployer  who  departed  from  these  regulations 
is  ten  days’  imprisonment  and  5/.  fine,  and  for 
workman  twenty-one  days’  imprisonment.  No 
in  in  search  of  work  could  beg  without  a 
ense,  the  statutory  penalty  for  a first  offence 
ing  whipping  at  a cart’s  tail  ; while  the 
;ond  offence  meant  the  loss  of  an  ear  and 

0 days’  scourging,  and  the  third  hanging. 

1 the  whole,  the  study  of  the  past  was 
nclusive  as  to  the  material  and  moral  progress 
lich  had  accompanied  the  development  of 
gineering  works.  The  President  next  dwelt 
on  the  work  done  by  physicists  in  the  border- 
id  of  engineering,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
it  long  before  the  coalfields  were  exhausted 
ne  way  would  have  been  discovered  of  tapping 
: inconceivably  great  reservoirs  of  force  in 
,ture  slill  untouched.  Although  no  one  could 
esee  the  demands  of  the  next  age,  new  wants 
istantly  arose,  and  new  branches  of  engineering 
en  resulted  from  apparently  trivial  laboratory 
jeriments.  In  conclusion,  the  President 
inded  a note  of  warning  against  the  growing 
position  to  overrate  technical  education.  Edu- 
ion  would  do  much,  but  it  would  not  endow  a 
in  with  common-sense,  nor  would  it  make  his 
nion  on  a multitude  of  important  subjects 
rth  more  than  that  of  any  naturally  observant 
son.  There  were  not  wanting  contractors  and 
nufacturers  who  contended  that  some  of  the 
|hly-trained  young  engineers  of  the  present  day 
re  not  wholly  free  from  a tendency  to  over  much 
ance  on  formulas,  without  due  regard  to  the 
iciency  of  the  data  upon  which  such  formulas 
re  based.  Such  faults  were  best  remedied  by 
ling  in  practical  discussions  with  other 
[ineers,  such  as  it  was  a province  of  the  Insti- 
ion  of  Civil  Engineers  to  encourage. 

^.fter  the  delivery  of  the  address,  the  President 
sented  to  the  recipients  or  their  representa- 
:s  the  medals  and  premiums  awarded  for 
iers  read  last  Session  or  printed  in  Section  II. 
he  “ Minutes  of  Proceedings.” — The  meeting 
; then  adjourned  till  the  19th  inst.,  when  it 
i announced  that  the  following  paper  would  be 
i : — “The  City  and  South  London  Railway  ; 
h some  Remarks  upon  Subaqueous  Tunnelling 
Shield  and  Compressed  Air,”  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
fathead. 


I'HE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

'HE  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
|tnty  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
pnty  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold, 
lirman,  presiding. 

' ictoria  Embankment  Store-yard. — The  High- 
!'s  Committee  recommended  : — 

(a)  That  a portion,  10  ft.  wide,  of  the  land  now 
1 as  a store-yard  on  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
idded  to  the  public  way.  [b)  That,  subject  to  an 
nate  being  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the 
ance  Committee  as  required  by  the  statute,  a 
1 8 ft.  in  height,  with  entrance-gates  at  the  end 
rest  the  Charing  Cross  Station  of  the  District 
lway,  be  erected  around  the  land,  at  a cost  not 
:eding  680/,  and  that  the  land  to  be  added  to 
public  way  be  paved,  and  a draw-in  to  the  new 
ance  to  the  yard  be  provided  at  a further  cost 
lexceeding  200/.  ; that  the  plans  and  estimates 
eferred  to  the  Works  Committee,  with  the  view 
he  work  being  carried  out  without  the  interven- 
! of  a contractor  ; but  that  in  the  event  of  the 
rks  Committee  not  being  satisfied  of  the  suffi- 
>;cy  of  the  estimate,  the  Highways  Committee  be 
morised  to  obtain  tenders." 

Ir.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  opposed  the  recom- 
Indation,  and  said  that  the  Works  Committee 
Uld  follow  the  example  of  the  City  Corpora- 
n,  and  store  their  vehicles  and  street  sand  at 
llr  depot  in  Lambeth. 

, Ir.  Emden  said  that  if  the  land  was  thrown 
|f  the  public  way,  a nuisance  would  certainly 

Sweated. 

lecommendation  a having  been  agreed  to, 
onel  Ford  moved  to  refer  back  the  second 
commendation. 

.'he  amendment  having  been  seconded  by  Mr. 
•ns  and  supported  by  Mr.  Beresford  Plope, 
|)  on  a division,  lost  by  a majority  of  31,  and 
H;  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

f] ram-way  Purchase . — Mr.  N,  W.  Hubbard, 
Ijairman  of  the  Highways  Committee,  moved  : — 
1*)  That  a notice  in  writing  under  the  seal  of  the 
llmcil  be  served  upon  the  London  Street  Tram- 
jps  Company  requiring  the  company  to  sell  to  the 
Pdon  County  Council,  under  the  conditions  and 
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in  the  manner  provided  by  Section  43  of  the  Tram- 
way Act,  1870,  the  tramways  and  works  and 
undertaking  authorised  by  the  Tramways  Orders 
Confirmation  Act,  1874,  as  altered  and  amended  by 
the  London  Street  Tramways  (Extensions)  Acts, 
1884,  1885,  and  1887,  and  any  other  Act  or  Acts 
altering  and  amending  so  much  of  the  said  Act  of 
1874  as  relates  to  the  undertaking  of  the  Company. 

\b)  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  its  approval  of  the  terms  of  the 
foregoing  resolution,  and  to  serve  the  notice  therein 
referred  to  so  soon  as  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  have 
signified  its  approval, 

( c ) That  it  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  the  insertion  in 
the  Council’s  Money  Bill  of  1896  of  a clause  empower- 
ing the  Council  to  raise  the  money  required  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  said  tramways,  works, 
and  undertaking." 

A long  and  animated  discussion  on  the  subject 
then  followed.  Mr.  Westacott,  a member  of  the 
Moderate  party,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
special  meeting  for  a month,  so  that  the  legal 
bearings  of  the  Council’s  position  might  be 
clearly  ascertained,  but  the  motion  was  lost,  and 
Lord  Onslow  said  that  after  that  decision  he 
should  not  vote  for  the  resolution  at  all,  though 
when  he  entered  the  Council  Chamber  that  after- 
noon he  had  determined  to  do  so.  Later  on  in 
the  sitting  Mr.  Clarke  moved  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  should  be  adjourned  for  a week, 
but  the  motion  met  with  the  same  fate  as  its  pre- 
decessor, after  which  other  members  of  the 
Moderate  party  expressed  their  intention  of  not 
voting  for  Mr.  Hubbard’s  resolutions.  The  Chair- 
man put  the  question,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Moderate  party  left  the  Council  Chamber  and 
passed  into  the  lobbies.  The  Council  then 
divided,  with  the  following  result  : — For  the 
motion,  78  ; against  it,  4.  The  Chairman  then 
explained  that,  as  these  numbers,  added  together, 
did  not  represent  two-thirds  of  the  Council,  the 
motion  could  not  be  carried. 

The  Unification  of  London. — The  debate  was 
then  resumed  on  the  following  resolution,  moved 
last  week  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  M.P.  : — 

“That  Her  Majesty’s  Government  be  requested  to 
appoint  a Commission  to  inquire  and  to  report  what 
efianges  should  be  made  in  the  areas  for  local 
administration  in  the  Metropolis,  so  that  the  whole 
County  of  London  shall  be  divided  into  districts 
governed  by  municipal  couneils ; and  that  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  Commission  in  their  delimitation 
of  such  districts  to  adhere  to  existing  boundaries 
and  to  regard  local  feeling  and  historic  development 
so  far  as  may  be  consistent  wtih  considerations  of 
administrative  convenience." 

When  the  discussion  was  adjourned  on  Tuesday 
week  the  following  amendment,  moved  by  Lord 
Tweedmouth,  was  before  the  Council : — 

“ That  all  words  after  the  words  1 requested  to  ’ be 
omitted  and  that  the  following  words  be  added — 
“introduce  in  the  coming  Session  of  Parliament  a 
Bill  providing,  on  the  general  lines  of  the  report 
of  the  recent  Royal  Commission,  both  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  City  and  County  of  London 
and  for  the  creation  of  Local  Councils,  so  that  the 
whole  County  of  London  shall  be  divided  into 
districts  governed  by  Councils  whose  electoral  areas 
shall  follow  existing  boundaries  and  be  determined 
with  regard  to  local  feeling  and  historic  develop- 
ments so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  considerations 
of  administrative  convenience.’  ” 

After  some  discussion  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  The  amendment  was  then  divided  on 
as  a substantive  motion,  when  there  voted  for 
it,  65  ; against,  44. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven  o’clock. 


THE  BR1GHTON-ROTTINGDEAN 
ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

-A  s nearly  the  whole  of  the  track  of  this  extra- 
ordinary railway  has  been  completed,  and  as  the 
company  state  that  they  expect  to  open  it  next 
June,  a short  description  of  it  will  be  of  general 
interest.  The  railway  runs  from  the  end  of  the 
well-known  electric  tramway  to  Rottingdean,  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  The  rails  are  laid  along 
the  shore  just  above  low-water  mark,  their  dis- 
tance from  the  cliff  being  about  200  yards.  There 
are  two  pairs  of  rails,  18  ft.  being  between  the 
two  outermost  and  2 ft.  8.J  in.  between  each  pair, 
and  the  car  111ns  on  all  four  rails  at  once.  At 
high  water  the  rails  will  sometimes  be  submerged 
14  ft.,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  car  must  be  a 
very  odd  one.  It  is  a kind  of  movable  platform 
on  four  tall  legs,  the  platform,  which  is  50  ft. 
long  by  22  ft.  broad,  being  at  a height  of  24  ft. 
above  the  rails  and  10  ft.  above  the  sea  at  high 
water.  On  it  there  is  a saloon  25  ft.  long  by 
12  ft.  broad,  on  the  top  of  which  are  seats.  The 
legs  are  of  12-in.  steel  tube,  and  are  supported  on 


bogey  trucks  which  have  four  wheels  each.  The 
whole  structure  is  more  like  the  head  of  a pier 
than  anything  else.  It  is  made  to  carry  150 
passengers  and  two  large  motors,  so  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  when  it  is  loaded  it  will  weigh  nearly 
sixty  tons. 

At  first,  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Magnus 
Volk,  the  promoter  of  the  company,  to  use  ac- 
cumulators to  provide  the  motive  power,  but  he 
found  that  the  cost  was  prohibitive.  The  present 
plan  is  to  collect  the  current  by  means  of 
a trolley  from  a wire  supported  by  steel  posts. 
It  is  no  easy  problem  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  power  required  to  drive  this  pier-head  through 
the  water  at  a speed  of  six  miles  an  hour — in 
fact  a rough  guess  is  all  that  is  possible.  Two 
30-h.p.  motors  are  going  to  be  placed  on  the 
car,  and  as  the  power  exerted  before  the  motors 
have  attained  their  full  speed  will  be  much  greater 
than  the  nominal  horse-power,  it  is  thought  that 
this  will  be  sufficient.  If  no  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties occur  it  will  certainly  be  an  odd  sight  to 
see  this  moving  island  gliding  through  the  sea 
with  its  150  passengers. 

As  halt‘-a-mile  of  the  railway  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Brighton  Town  Council,  their 
consent  to  the  trolley  poles  has  to  be  obtained. 
There  seems  no  insuperable  objection  to  them, 
as  the  wire  will  be  well  above  the  masts  of 
little  sailing-boats,  and  the  posts  could  each  be 
illuminated  by  an  electric  lamp  at  night.  They 
will  not  beautify  the  foreshore,  but  no  one  seems  to 
mind  this  seriously.  Mr.  Arthur  Wright,  the 
electrical  engineer  to  the  Corporation,  has  reported 
favourably  on  the  scheme,  but  thinks  compressed 
gas-motors  preferable  to  the  trolley.  The  general 
opinion  however,  seems  to  be  against  the  use  of 
gas-motors,  as  apart  from  the  refusal  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  guarantee  such  large  engines  working 
under  these  novel  conditions  it  is  thought  that  the 
vibration  produced  on  the  girder-built  car  would 
be  fatal  to  the  pleasure  of  the  passengers. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Town  Council 
are  much  perplexed  over  this  scheme,  but  there 
is  something  cynical  in  the  proposal  of  one  of  the 
aldermen  that  the  company  be  required  to  deposit 
1,000/.  as  security,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the 
railway  not  answering,  it  could  be  compelled  to 
clear  away  all  the  debris  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of 
this  peculiar  railway  for  visitors  to  scoff  at.  It 
seems  a little  hard  that  a company  who  are  doing 
their  best  to  attract  visitors  to  Brighton  should  be 
looked  on  with  such  suspicion,  and  that  uncalled- 
for  obstacles  should  be  put  in  their  way. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — The 
first  meeting  of  the  new  session  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  32,  Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly,  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton,  Vice-President, 
in  the  etiair.  The  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Patrick,  ex- 
pressed the  great  sorrow  he  telt  in  making  the 
lormal  announcement  to  the  meeting  of  the  irre- 
parable loss  the  Society  had  sustained  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A., 
the  Hon.  Treasurer.  The  Chairman  and  Mr.  W. 
de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  also  with  much  feeling 
made  reference  to  the  sad  event  and  spoke  of  the 
great  services  rendered  to  archaeology  by  the 
deceased  gentleman  during  the  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years  in  which  he  had  been  connected  with 
the  Association.  The  intimation  was  received  by 
the  meeting  with  most  sincere  regret.  Proceeding 
to  the  business  of  the  evening,  the  Chairman  ex- 
hibited a cast  of  a very  interesting  and  rather 
unusual  seal  connected  with  Rievaulx  Abbey 
and  read  some  notes  preparatory  to  a future 
paper  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Collier  brought 
for  exhibition  a small  collection  of  bronze 
tokens,  mostly  from  Warwickshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire. Mr.  A.  Oliver  produced  two  very 
elegant  Roman  lamps  of  rather  unusual  design 
from  Corfu.  Mr.  Patrick,  hon.  sec.,  exhibited 
some  Roman  fibulas  of  silver  and  bronze,  and 
some  beads,  hair-pins,  and  dice,  some  of  the 
latter  showing  distinct  evidence  of  having  been 
plugged,  also  an  elegant  little  bronze  figure  of 
the  infant  Hercules  brought  from  Italy.  Owing 
to  the  unfortunate  indisposition  of  the  authors  of 
the  two  papers  advertised  for  the  evening  they 
were  not  completed,  and  stand  postponed.  Mr. 
Patrick  then  read  a short  paper  upon  Winchester 
House,  Southwark,  and  the  recent  discoveries  of 
some  remains  of  the  buildings,  which  he  illustrated 
by  some  old  engravings  and  maps  and  a plan  of 
the  locality.  An  interesting  discussion  ensued, 
in  which  Mr.  R.  W.  Barrett  took  part,  and  after- 
wards drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
nature  of  the  excavations  in  progress  upon  the 
line  of  the  Roman  wall  in  the  North  of  England, 
which  he  had  quite  recently  visited. 
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QUINCENTENARY  MEMORIAL  BUILDING, 
WINCHESTER  COLLEGE. 

NEW  MUSEUM  8c  CLASS  ROOM3  . 

K Kit  V k JVT>. 


SUustranotia. 

PART  OF  FRIEZE,  SHEFFIELD  TOWN 
IIALL. 

N the  Builder  for  July  13  we  gave  an 
illustration  of  the  portion  of  the  sculp- 
tured frieze,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy, 
which  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Sheffield  Town  Hall,  and  which 
represented  or  symbolised  various  forms  of 
labourers  work.  We  are  now  enabled  to  give 
an  illustration  of  the  other  half  of  the  frieze, 
which  has  since  been  completed — the  portion 


on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance,  and  which  is 
intended  to  represent  the  principal  arts  and  crafts 
of  Sheffield. 

A female  figure  symbolical  of  Fame  leads  the 
W3y ; the  three  figures  immediately  following 
represent  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting ; 
a figure  following  these  and  holding  a model  of 
the  figure  of  a boy  is  taken  from  one  made  by 
Alfred  Stevens  for  the  Green  Lanes  Foundry  ; 
other  figures  represent  the  working  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  group  of  female  figures  are  the 
electro-platers  and  buffers  ; following  these  are 
figures  carrying  ivory  tusks,  a circular  saw,  and 
cases  of  cutlery ; and  at  the  end  of  the  compo- 


sition is  represented  the  export  of  the  va : 
wares  for  which  Sheffield  is  celebrated. 


QUINGENTENARY  MEMORIAL  J 
BUILDINGS,  WINCHESTER  COLLE, 
These  buildings  are  being  erected,  from 
designs  of  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  out  of  a 1 
raised  by  old  Wjkehamists  as  a memorial  0 
“Quingentenary”  or  five-hundredth  annivers* 
of  the  foundation  of  the  College.  The  mate 

* “ Quin-centenary"  would  seem  to  us  to  be  a t 
word,  more  in  accordance  with  the  expresssions  ,'-i 
centenary,  ter-centenary,"  which  are  in  habitual  use.  : 
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Piano  made  by  Messrs.  Broadwood.  Designed  by  Mr.  G.  Henschel. 


specially  made  brick,  which  works  six  courses 
1 the  foot,  and  Ancaster  stone.  Mr.  Kimberley, 
Banbury,  was  the  builder,  and  Mr.  W. 
impson  the  clerk  of  works. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal 
cademy  Exhibition. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  MOST  HOLY 
REDEEMER,  CHELSEA. 

The  illustration  we  publish  this  week  is  the 
pe  promised  in  our  issue  of  October  19,  when 
e made  some  further  remarks  on  our  article  of 
ie  week  before  on  “A  Question  of  Church  Style.” 

It  is  to  show  that  Mr.  Goldie’s  first  idea  for  the 
jpurch  was  not  open  to  the  criticism  we  made  on 
ie  actual  building  as  having  the  appearance  of  a 
nncert-room  or  town-hall. 

; This  illustration  is  taken  from  Mr.  Goldie’s 
jiiginal  design,  which  was  modified,  as  stated  in 
!)ir  issue  of  the  19th  ult.,  “partly  on  the  ques- 
llon  of  cost,  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
pme,  partly  the  necessity  of  contracting  the  site 
i accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
llondon  County  Council  in  regard  to  the  boun- 
daries of  the  site  and  the  width  of  the  adjoining 
)>ad.”  The  materials  generally  would  have  been 
!|ie  same  as  in  the  church  now  built,  which  we 
illustrated  on  October  12. 

— 

DESIGN  FOR  TERRACE,  STOKE 
NEWINGTON. 

(The  accompanying  design  for  a terrace  of 
louses  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
(rchitectural  Room  in  1S94.  Small  plans  of  two 
loors  showing  the  proposed  treatment  of  one 
jivision  of  the  building  are  given  above  the  eleva- 
bn.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Booth  & Ander- 
n. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

Tile  annual  dinner  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Alders’  Benevolent  Institution  took  place  on  the 
jih  inst.,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Carpenters’  Company, 
bndon  Wall.  Mr.  John  Mowlem  Burt,  J.F., 

. L.  ( President),  occupied  the  chair,  supported  by 
r.  E.  Smith,  the  Master  of  the  Carpenters’ 
pmpany,  Mr.  J.  C.  Preston,  Clerk  to  the 
OTipany,  Major  Isaacs,  Messrs.  T.  F.  Rider,  J. 
andall,  L.  J.  Malon,  C.  B.  Trollope,  H. 
urthcroft,  G.  Burt,  C.  Bird,  T.  Hall,  C. 


Bussell,  J.  W.'  Duffield,  J.  Pearson,  T.  Stirling, 
Higgs,  J.  T.  Bolding,  Plenslow,  and  other  friends 
of  the  charity,  the  company  numbering  about  160. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  duly 
honoured.  Major  Brutton  responding  for  the 
“Army  and  Navy,”  and  Major  Charles  Bird  for 
the  “ Auxiliary  Forces.” 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening — “Success  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution” — said  it  was  not  very  often  that  they, 
“ brother-chips,”  met  round  the  festive  board  and 
enjoyed  one  another’s  company  as  they  were  doing 
that  evening.  They  occasionally  ran  a little 
counter  to  one  another’s  wishes,  but  they  could 
have  only  one  feeling  in  regard  to  this  charity. 
It  was  usual  on  such  occasions  to  submit  a long 
string  of  facts  and  figures.  He,  however,  would 
not  trouble  them  with  these,  but  would  content 
himself  wiih  asking  them  to  open  their  hearts  and 
purses,  and  do  all  that  they  could  for  an  institu- 
tion which  was  doing  its  level  best  to  provide  for 
those  who  had  seen  brighter  days,  and  to  aid  in 
bridging  over  the  period  between  their  active  life 
and  ihe  time  when  they  would  be  no  more.  He 
believed  he  had  circulated  more  than  3,000 
appeals  for  the  Institution,  and  if  these  brought 
in  only  a pound  a-piece  it  would  largely  benefit 
the  charity.  He  would,  however,  leave  it  to  the 
good  sense  and  generosity  of  his  hearers  to  do  the 
very  best  they  could,  and  he  would  couple  the  toast 
with  Ihe  name  of  Mr.  George  Plucknett,  ihe 
hon.  treasurer,  who  had  done  such  good  work  for 
the  Institution,  but  whose  health,  hje  regretted, 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  present. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Maton  gave  “ The  Worshipful  Company 
of  Carpenters.”  The  Company  had  not  only  given 
the  use  of  their  magnificient  hall,  but  they  were 
generous  supporters  of  the  charity.  He  believed, 
too, that  none  of  ihe  City  Companies  had  done  more 
to  further  the  particular  trades  with  which  it  was 
connected  than  the  Carpenters’  Company. 

Mr.  E.  Smith  (Master  of  the  Carpen'ers’ 
Company)  replied.  He  said  that  the  bond  of 
union  between  carpenters  and  builders  was  a 
close  one,  and  it  was  most  fitting  that  these 
banquets  should  be  held  in  that  hall. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Rider,  in  an  amusing  speech,  gave 
the  toast  of  “The  President.”  The  toast  was 
well  received,  and  the  President  briefly  replied. 

The  President  next  gave  “ The  Architects  and 
Surveyors”  ; adding  that  not  a few  of  the  names 
in  the  contribution  lists  belonged  to  these  bodies. 

Major  Isaacs  replied  for  the  architectural 
profession,  and  spoke  of  the  friendly  feeling  that 


should  always  exist  between  its  members  and  the 
builders. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Trollope  replied  for  “the  Surveyors.” 
For  many  years  he  had  had  a large  practice,  and 
he  had  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  builders, 
from  whom  he  had  received  every  support. 

The  President  proposed  the  toast  of  “ The 
Visitors.” 

Mr.  White,  L.C.C.,  in  replying,  said  that  his 
sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  builders, 
knowing  as  he  did  the  hardships  and  difficulties 
they  had  to  contend  with.  The  ratepayers  were 
paying  much  more  than  the  value  of  the  large 
works  now  being  carried  out  by  the  London 
County  Council,  and  he  was  doing  all  that  he 
could  to  alter  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
builders. 

Mr.  C.  Preston  (Warden  of  the  Carpenters’ 
Company),  gave  “The  Vice-Presidents,  Com- 
mittee, and  Stewards,”  to  which  Mr.  Alexander 
Ritchie  and  Mr.  Lough  responded. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  donations  were 
announced  amounting  to  1,064/.,  °f  which  the 
large  sum  of  897/.  appeared  in  the  President's 
list. 


MR.  HENSCHEL’S  NEW  PIANO. 

The  Pianoforte  illustrated  above  has  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Broadwood  for  Mr.  Henschel, 
the  eminent  singer,  musician,  and  conductor, 
under  his  directions  and  after  his  own  sketches. 
As  will  be  observed,  he  has  given  another  new 
suggestion  in  the  treatment  of  the  legs  of  the 
piano.  The  case  is  a comparatively  simple  one 
in  regard  to  decorative  treatment  ; it  is  in  solid 
oak,  merely  relieved  by  a floral  ornament  incised 
in  a band  round  the  lower  margin  of  the  cacc,  and 
a little  carved  scroll-work  at  the  extremities  of 
the  keyboard.  The  hinges  of  the  lid  are  orna- 
mental and  of  wrought-iron.  We  very  much 
question  the  advisability  of  the  introduction  of 
these  large  metal  hinges  on  the  case  of  a piano. 
All  metal,  except  that  which  is  necessarily  used 
in  the  internal  construction,  is  better  away.  The 
slightest  working  loose  of  these  hinges  in  process 
of  time  would  lead  to  jarring. 


COM  PE  TITIONS. 

Sewerage  and  Water  Supply,  Linslade. 
— The  Linslade  Parish  Council,  at  a meeting  on 
Friday  last  week,  awarded  the  first  premium  for 
the  competitive  designs  for  the  sewerage  and 
water  supply  of  the  district  to  Messrs.  R.  B. 
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Grantham  & Son,  Northumberland  - avenue, 
London,  and  the  second  premium  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
Nichols,  of  Birmingham.  The  rateable  value  of 
the  district  is  about  20,000/.,  and  the  estimates 
of  cost  varied  from  about  3,200/.  to  9,900/. 

County  Schools  for  Girls,  Bangor, 
North  Wales. — We  are  informed  that  the 
designs  submitted  in  this  competition  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Phillips,  architect,  Cardiff,  were  placed 
first  by  the  assessor,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  Surveyor 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors.  — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art  on 
Tuesday  evening.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hadfield,  the  President,  and  Mr. 
Paul  Waterhouse,  of  London,  read  a paper  on 
the  “ Brotherhood  of  Architects.”  In  his 
opening  remarks  he  pointed  out  that  isolation  is 
no  more  possible  to  ihe  architect  than  to  human 
beings  generally ; but  that  he  is  inseparably 
connected  with  his  fellow  craftsmen  in  the  present 
and  the  past.  Other  branches  of  art,  said  the 
lecturer,  may  rival  our  antiquity  at  least  in 
appearance,  but  none  have  so  completely  carried 
down  an  identity  of  tradition  from  the  ancients. 
This  link  of  union  with  the  past  involves 
a great  responsibility,  and  carries  with  it  the 
necessity  for  two  attitudes  of  mind,  dignity, 
and  study,  each  of  which  is  the  cause  and  the 
result  of  the  other.  The  best  and  greatest  archi- 
tects have  always  humbly  followed  tradition, 
however  powerful  in  inventive  faculty.  The  cry 
for  a new  style  argues  in  the  utterer  a complete 
ignorance  alike  of  the  history  and  principles  of 
architecture,  and  the  theory  that  Because  we 
cannot  see  progress  in  our  modern  work  it  is  non- 
existent, proves  that  the  theorist  knows  little  of  the 
fundamental  natural  law  that  true  and  wholesome 
growth  is  in  all  departments  almost  invariably  in- 
visible as  a process,  though  measurable  as  a result. 
For  this  reason  efforts  at  invention  in  art  are 
almost  always  failures,  even  when  put  forth  by  a 
Michelangelo.  The  old  Greek  doctrine  of  virtue 
as  a mean  has  a cogent  mcdern  truth.  With 
the  men  of  to-day,  architects  have  a no  less 
vital  unity  than  with  those  of  the  past.  We 
influence  one  another  directly  by  pupilage, 
indirectly  by  example,  and  the  latter  influence 
is  readily  open  to  abuse.  No  ideas  should 
be  appropriated  either  from  the  ancients  or 
the  modems  without  previous  digestion.  In  fact 
an  attitude  of  generous  criticism,  that  is  of 
analysis,  is  the  proper  highway  to  intelligent 
design.  We  need  have  no  fear  because  our  designs 
bear  a certain  similarity  to  the  works  of  the 
ancients  or  moderns  if  in  other  respects  they  are 
sound.  The  architects  of  old  had  no  such  fear. 
The  use  of  traditional  form  and  of  proper  local 
method,  so  far  from  being  a sign  of  poor  inven- 
tion, may  often  be  the  index  of  a masterly  modesty. 
The  reader  of  the  paper  concluded  with  an  account 
of  the  modern  growth  of  social  organisation  among 
architects,  and  with  an  appeal  for  the  enthusiastic 
maintenance  of  that  organisation,  and  the  brotherly 
unity  of  which  it  is  the  instrument  and  effect. 
Speaking  of  the  alliance  of  the  various  English 
societies,  which  is  such  a remarkable  modern  deve- 
lopment, he  emphasised  the  constant  readiness  with 
which  the  spirit  of  that  alliance  is  recognised  by 
the  Metropolitan  body,  the  Royal  Instituteof  British 
Architects.  The  alliance  and  the  sense  of  co-opera- 
tion which  it  involved  was,  he  said,  justly  and 
openly  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  firmest 
foundations  of  the  Institute.  While  congratu- 
lating the  Society  on  the  fact  that  so  many  of  its 
members  were  also  members  of  the  central  body, 
he  urged  upon  all  present  the  desirability,  the 
necessity  of  promoting  by  every  possible  means, 
by  personal  influence,  and  by  personal  en- 
thusiasm, such  a spirit  of  unity  and  mutual 
assistance  as  would  most  truly  make  for  the  ideal 
Brotherhood  of  Architects.  A very  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  proposed  by  Mr.  F. 
Fowler,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Mitchell-Withers,  Mr.  Thos.  Winder,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Greenwood,  and  carried  unanimously  ; and  in 
acknowledging  it,  Mr.  Waterhouse  said  he  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  membership  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  would  be 
looked  upon  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
guarantee  of  fitness  to  practise  as  an  architect. 


THE  LAUNDRY  EXHIBITION. 

The  third  annual  Laundry,  Sanitary,  and 
Engineering  Exhibition  has  been  held  this  week 
in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  will  glo§e 


to-day  (Saturday).  The  exhibition  of  laundry 
machinery  and  accessories  required  for  washing 
appears  to  be  unusually  complete,  and  the  con- 
tents embrace  every  branch  of  laundry  work  and 
a large  quantity  of  machinery.  The  exhibition 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  of  its 
kind,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  whole  of  the 
ground  floor  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  stalls 
which  were  in  charge  of  representatives  of  the 
exhibitors,  and  were  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case  at 
similar  exhibitions,  managed  by  someone  who  is 
responsible  for  more  than  one  stall,  and  who 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  some  of  the  goods 
which  are  on  view.  But  good  as  the  exhibition 
is,  it  would  have  been  improved  had  the  pro- 
moters excluded  those  exhibits  which  have  no 
connexion  with  laundry  or  sanitary  or  engineering 
work,  and  had  endeavoured  to  let  the  space  thus 
gained  to  the  exhibition  of  more  goods  that  do, 
lor  if  the  word  “sanitary”  in  the  title  of  the 
exhibition  is  not  employed  alone  in  relation  to  the 
laundry,  then  there  are  few  purely  sanitary 
exhibits,  and  if  it  is,  then  it  is  unnecessarily  used, 
for  all  laundry  appliances  should  be  sanitary. 

There  are  not  many  exhibits  that  we  can  refer 
to  in  our  pages,  and  most  of  those  that  we  can  deal 
with  have  already  been  noticed  in  our  accounts 
of  previous  exhibitions.  The  large  and  excellent 
display  of  sanitary  goods  at  the  stall  of  Messrs. 
Twyford’s,  of  Hanley,  deserves  special  notice. 
This  firm  is  exhibiting  some  very  good  white 
enamel  hospital  sinks,  domestic  baths,  closets, 
urinals,  wash-tubs  (in  white  enamel  and  yellow- 
glazed  fireclay),  and  school  lavatories.  They 
also  show  some  very  massive  white  enamel  urinals, 
suitable  for  railway  stations,  with  special  pro- 
vision for  flushing,  and  with  an  inset  of  mosaic 
work  at  the  foot  to  prevent  slipping — a small  but 
a practical  feature.  The  combined  lavatory-basin 
and  urinal,  with  a cast-iron  back  containing  a 
mirror,  is  not  so  good  ; the  ironwork  does  not 
seem  to  combine  well  with  the  stoneware,  and 
has  a rather  meagre  appearance.  But  altogether 
Messrs.  Twyford  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
such  a large  and  fine  collection  of  sanitary  goods. 

Messrs.  Doulton’s,  of  Lambeth,  also  show  some 
very  good  white  and  cream  enamel  and  yellow 
glazed  fire-clay  wash-tubs,  and  pedestals  for  sup- 
porting them,  rinsirg  troughs,  slop  sinks,  &c.,  as 
well  as  their  well-known  water-softening  appara- 
tus, which  has  been  exhibited  at  previous  exhi- 
bitions and  has  already  been  described  in  our 
columns.  The  enamel  wash-tubs  are  a great 
improvement,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  over 
the  old  wooden  and  zinc  tubs  which  are  still 
largely  used  ; the  wooden  tubs  have  joints  and 
corners  where  dirt  or  germs  may  accumulate  and 
the  zinc  ones  are  affected  by  acids.  The  firm 
shows  two  forms  of  their  water-softening  machine, 
one  for  use  where  the  height  of  a room  is  limited 
and  the  other  where  the  height  is  not  of  impor- 
tance but  where  the  ground  space  is  limited. 

The  Blackman  Ventilating  Company,  Limited, 
have  on  view  a working  model  of  their  well- 
known  system  of  ventilating  and  rapid  drying, 
which  has  been  previously  described  by  us. 
Messrs.  Seagrave  & Bevington  (Glover  & Hobson, 
of  London),  also  exhibit  a hot  - air  drying 
apparatus. 

Messrs.  Julius  Sax  & Co.,  Limited,  have  a 
well-arranged  stall  where  they  exhibit  electric 
light  fittings,  &c. 

Mr.  Sam  Deards,  of  Harlow,  shows  the 
“ Little  Samson  ” Hot-water  Eleater,  as  well  as 
a model  of  his  patent  glazing  for  greenhouses, 
&c.,  without  putty,  paint,  springs,  lead,  or  india- 
rubber. 

Among  other  exhibitors  we  may  mention  the 
Eagle  Range  Company  ; J.  A.  Mawson,  Bolton 
(the  new  “ Coil”  rapid  water-heatiDg  apparatus) ; 
Messrs.  Caddy  (tubular  and  chilled  fire-bars)  ; 
Messrs.  Rhodes  & Son,  London  (gun-metal  valves 
for  lavatories,  baths,  &c. );  and  Messrs.  W. 
Williamson  & Co.,  High  Holborn  (the  “Pick- 
up ” ventilating  fan. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  exhibition  is  the 
model  laundry  shown  by  Messrs.  Williamson  & 
Co.,  of  Holborn,  in  which  every  department  of 
a large  laundry  is  shown. 


Llanthony  Priory,  Wales.— On  page  309 
ante  we  gave  some  remarks  on  these  remains,  in 
relation  to  a statement  that  the  nave  of  the  ancient 
Priory  Church  had  been  restored  and  roofed.  The 
statement  appears  to  have  originated  in  a mistake  in 
a daily  newspaper  ; it  struck  us  as  rather  a surpris- 
ing one  at  the  time.  What  lias  really  been  done  is 
the  restoration  of  the  small  Parish  Church  of 
Llanthony,  which  stands  close  to  the  Priory  ruins. 
This  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
architect,  of  Abergavenny,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
fpr  the  correction  of  the  mistake. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  NEW  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  extend  to  me  the 
courtesy  of  replying  to  a letter  appearing  under 
the  above  heading  in  your  last  issue  ? 

Without  commenting  on  the  bad  taste  and  all 
the  misleading  statements  contained  in  that  letter, 

I beg  to  say — 

1.  My  patent  stone  (Patent  dated  October,! 
1S94)  is  not  the  property  of  the  syndicate 
mentioned. 

2.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  anyone! 
aggrieved  by  my  successful  invention  to  test  its  1 
validity  in  the  usual  manner,  without  resorting! 
to  this  cheap  method  of  doing  me  an  injury  by  j 
making  random  statements  in  your  columns. 

51,  Mervan-road,  S.  W.  W.  Owen.  1 

%*  We  give  Mr.  Owen  his  reply,  of  course  ; but  I 
it  appears  to  us,  on  comparing  the  description  of  j 
his  stoDe  with  that  which  we  gave  of  the  process  of  1 
the  Sandstone  Syndicate  in  our  issue  of  December  2 , I 
1893.  that  they  are  very  nearly  the  same  thing.  The  J 
question  of  the  infringement  of  lights  is  of  course  I 
tor  the  patentees  to  deal  with  themselves.  We  have  j 
merely,  as  in  other  cases,  reported  on  a prospectus 
and  process  brought  under  our  notice. — Ed. 


MODERN  BUILDING. 

Sir,— Mr.  Lethaby's  interesting  remarks  last 
Saturday  naturally  “give  one  pause"  and  set  one 
thinking  as  to  'the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
necessity  of  these  discussions.  Perhaps,  Sir,  Mr.  I 
Lethaby,  like  all  enthusiasts,  is  liable  to  under-l 
estimate  the  moulding  force  of  the  conditions  under! 
which  we  live. 

With  the  general  gist  of  his  remarks  that  the 
designer  and  the  craftsman  should  be  brought  more 
in  touch  with  one  another  most  agree  ; but  to  go 
further,  and  to  do  away  with  the  designer  altogether 
and  to  make  the  craftsman  such,  is  a theory  which 
sounds  very  well  perhaps,  but  is  it  one  which  could  I 
be  made  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  day  ? I 
Is  it  rot  just  as  reasonable  to  assert  that  a general  I 
must  be  as  good  a marksman  as  any  soldier  in  his  j 
aimy,  or  that  an  admiral  like  Nelson,  with  only  one  I 
arm,  and  with  intermittent  attacks  of  mal-dc-merM 
was  r.o  sailer?  In  other  words,  is  thought,  as  such,  I 
to  count  for  nothing?  Mr.  Lethaby  setmed  to  infer  I 
that  architecture  in  the  past  has  been  produced  I 
without  the  preparation  of  drawings — in  other  words,  I 
largely  without  previous  thought. 

Although  this  would  appear  doubtful,  are  the  cases 
similar  ? Is  it  not  necessary  to  differentiate  between 
the  requirements  and  civilisations  of,  say,  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  and  the  thirteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  A.D.  ? Presuming,  in  fine,  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  erect  the  comparatively  simple  buildings 
in  the  earlier  periods  without  the  careful  thought 
necessary  to  place  them  on  paper,  are  we  to  be 
denied  the  undoubted  good  to  be  obtained  from 
such  a process,  or  to  continue  to  practise  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a custom  which  may  have 
answered  more  primitive  conditions? 

The  needs  of  our  complicated  civilisation  demand 
such  a method  to  bring  itself  into  line  with  modern 
wants.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  return  to  effete 
manners  and  customs  in  building  than  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  about  in  leather  jerkins,  booted  and 
spurred,  in  order  to  grasp  the  principles  which 
have  produced  the  glorious  art  of  bygone  ages.  It 
should  be  just  as  possible  to  produce  a beautiful 
building  under  the  contract  system,  properly  coni 
trolled,  as  by  the  slave  labour  of  the  Greek  period, 
the  military  system  of  the  Roman  legions,  or  the 
feudal  servitude  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  crux  of 
the  situation  seems  rather  to  lie  in  the  separation  of 
architecture  and  engineering,  a state  of  things  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  past.  Constructive  neces- 
sities properly  met  and  encountered  have  been  in 
past  ages  the  greatest  stimulus  to  architectural 
design  and  progress,  and  when  this  stimulus  is 
taken  away  from  architecture  it  ceases  to  have  any 
propelling  power. 

In  short,  Sir,  the  fusion  of  architecture  and; 
engineering,  as  in  past  times,  would  seem  to  be  the 
only  way  out  of  the  present  condition  of  things,  for 
it  has  been  concluded,  not  without  reason,  that 
architects  are  not  sufficiently  scientific  and  that  l 
engineers  are  not  sufficiently  artistic.  To  produce® 
an  architecture  expressive  of  the  intellectual  and  I 
material  movement  of  the  age  we  must  certainly 
seek  it  no  longer  by  mingling  all  the  styles  of  the 
past,  but  by  novel  principles  of  structure. 

Banister  F.  Fletcher. 

Junior  Athcnccum  Club. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  INSTITUTION  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sir, — I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  next  meeting 
of  the  above  Institution  will  be  held  at  the  West- 
minster Town  Hall,  Caxton-street,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  in  room  No.  13,  on  Saturday,  November  23, 
at  6 p.m. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  committee  that  all  those 
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'[aged  on  the  staff  in  builders'  offices  will  attend, 
ll  bring  with  them  their  fellow  clerks  engaged  in 
I trade. 

prospectuses  can  be  obtained  on  application 
!the  undersigned.  J.  Pearse  Bowditch, 

P 4,  Dalbcrg-road,  Secretary,  pro  tem. 

Brixton,  S.  W. 


Cbe  Stu&ent's  Column. 

METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING. 
XIX.  AND  XX. 

TIN  ALLOYS  ( continued ). 

BIN  AND  ANTIMONY. — This  alloy  may 
be  produced  either  by  fusing  the  two 
metals  together,  or  by  reducing  sulphide 
jantimony  in  contact  with  tin.  The  substance 
(own  as  Britannia  metal  is  composed  of  (1) 
iieties  of  tin  hardened  by  antimony,  (2)  an 
py  of  tin  and  antimony  in  the  proportion  of 
put  20  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  or  (3)  the 
ae,  with  a small  amount  of  copper  added.  A 
pmon  variety  is  composed  of  350  lbs.  best 
Ick-tin,  which  is  melted  and  raised  to  a dull 
I heat,  when  8 lbs.  of  melted  copper  are  added, 
i whole  being  thoroughly  stirred  to  promote 
rough  incorporation,  then  28  lbs.  antimony 
il  8 lbs.  brass  in  a molten  state  are  introduced, 
je  brittleness  of  such  alloys  is,  naturally, 
teased  with  the  proportion  of  antimony, 
1 expansion  takes  place  as  the  alloys  are 
|er.  An  extreme  limit  for  tin-antimony  alloys 
leached  with  a metal  made  of  67  per  cent,  tin 
53  per  cent,  antimony.  A ductile  substance  is 
'parts  tin  to  1 of  antimony.  The  addition  of 
1 and  zinc  is  very  objectionable  in  Britannia 
:al,  though  often  found  ; they  materially  in- 
ise  the  hardness  and  brittleness  of  the  alloy  ; 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  if  much  zinc  is 
iloyed  (as  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  material) 
antimony  must  be  proportionately  lessened, 
id  is  not  bad  from  the  metallurgical  standpoint, 
it  seriously  impairs  the  lustre  of  the  compound 
le  latter  be  required  for  ornamental  purposes. 
in,  Copper,  and  Zinc. — This  alloy  has  been 
insively  investigated  in  the  United  States, 
e particularly  by  Professor  Thurston,  who 
id  that  the  alloys  of  maximum  strength  are 
iped  about  a point  not  far  from  copper  55, 
43,  tin  2,  as  shown  upon  a triangular  model 
vhich  the  different  degrees  of  strength  are 
bited  by  different  degrees  of  relief  or  elevation 
.•e  a common  base.  An  alloy  of  this  com- 
tion,  if  fairly  good  metals  are  employed, 
the  proportions  are  accurately  made,  well 
:ed,  perfectly  fluxed,  and  so  poured  as  to 
puce  a sound  and  pure  metallic  substance, 

1 such  prompt  cooling  as  shall  prevent 
ation,  is  the  strongest  variety  of  this  useful 
v that  can  be  made. 

i in,  Lead,  and  Zinc. — The  addition  of  lead 
,in-zinc  alloys  imparts  more  resistance  to  the 
le.  The  following  table  is  from  one  drawn 
ily  M.  Guettier*  : — 


Tin. 

Zinc. 

Lead. 

I . . 

76 

12 

12 

12 

76 

12 

3 •• 

12 

12 

76 

1'  4 

34 

33 

33 

5 

10 

45 

45 

j 6 .. 

45 

45 

10 

7 •• 

45 

10 

45 

bs.  2 and  3 are  both  adapted 

for  castings,  and 

(better 

for  that 

purpose  than  either  of  the 

Nos.  2,  4,  and  5 
jbss  more  resistance  than  pure  zinc,  whilst 
1,  3,  and  7 are  specially  intended  to  with- 
li  friction.  No.  6,  however,  is  the  most 
ill  for  our  purposes,  the  others  being  too  soft 
llittle  ; that  is  excellent  for  small  castings  for 
Ipental  and  decorative  work.  They  all  possess 
ijreat  disadvantage  of  becoming  rapidly  tar- 
!jd  under  atmospheric  influences,  a circum- 
e,  however,  that  does  not  seem  to  prevent 
j extensive  use  when  made  up  in  imitation 
l [her  class  metals. 

\n  and  Iron. — Tin  even  in  small  pro- 
tons is  injurious  to  iron.  Karsten  found  that 
j cent,  of  tin  added  to  iron  made  the  latter 
imely  brittle  when  cold,  but  not  when  hot, 
l ie  iron  could  be  forged  though  it  gave  out 
\\  vapour  which  condensed  on  the  anvil. 
'i,  Mr.  Billings  ascertained!  that  an  almost 
[jiificant  quantity  of  tin,  in  the  absence  of 
metals,  renders  iron  cold-short,  and  has  a 
I harmful  effect. 

Tin-plate. 

the  last  article  we  briefly  alluded  to  terne 


plate  alloy,  which,  being  much  cheaper  than 
pure  tin,  is  often  substituted  for  it  in  coating 
iron.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
tin-plate  industry  in  England  (from  whence  it  is 
exported  in  great  quantities),  and  its  appli- 
cability for  certain  building  purposes,  though  not 
of  a very  high  order,  we  may  give  the  following 
details. 

The  first  record  of  the  manufacture  of  tinned 
iron  plates  refers  to  Bohemia,  where  they  were 
made  prior  to  the  year  1620.  Subsequently,  the 
art  found  its  way  into  Saxony,  from  which 
country  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  1670, 
though  the  industry  was  of  very  insignifleant 
proportions  until  its  firm  establishment  here  in 
1720.  It  developed  chiefly  in  Monmouthshire, 
and  the  chief  centres  of  production  at  the 
present  time  are  in  chat  county,  South  Wales, 
Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  tin  - plate  industry  of 
Great  Britain  consumes  annually  nearly  500,000 
tons  of  pig-iron,  1,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
and  about  10,000  tons  of  tin,  besides  large 
quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  lead,  &c.  Until 
within  the  past  few  years  charcoal  or  coke 
iron  bars  were  considered  to  be  the  only  kind 
of  iron  suitable  for  making  the  plates,  but  now 
soft  steel  or  ingot-iron  bars  have  taken  their 
place  to  a large  extent.  Many  tin-plate  manu- 
facturers have  erected  their  own  steelmaking 
plant.  The  tin  is  distributed  evenly  over  the 
sheet,  and  can  be  applied  thinner  than  formerly 
by  rolling  processes.  Another  process*  which  has 
been  in  existence  about  twelve  years,  consists  in 
operating  by  mechanical  means  upon  the  sheets  of 
metal  emerging  from  the  bath  in  which  they  are 
coated,  which  tends  to  give  a better  finish  than 
would  otherwise  be  obtained.  This  is  accomplished 
by  causing  the  sheets  as  they  come  out  of  the 
bath  to  be  guided  by  rollers  covered  with  molten 
grease  so  as  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  air, 
between  washing  rollers  kept  covered  with  molten 
metal.  The  washing  rollers  do  not  bear 
the  sheet,  but  are  so  closely  adjusted 
as  to  wash  off  the  scum  and  refuse  on  its 
surface.  On  leaving  the  rollers  the  plate,  still 
passing  through  a bath  of  grease  to  prevent  ex- 
posure, is  sent  through  finishing-rollers  to 
remove  the  excess  of  metal,  and  finally  through  a 
pair  of  improving-rollers,  which  bear  against  each 
other  by  means  of  springs,  and  thus  lightly 
nipping  the  sheet  between  them  impart  a smooth 
surface  and  finish  to  the  metallic-covered  sheet. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  the  tin  imported  into 
this  country  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Australia  is  more  suitable  for  tin-plate  work  than 
that  raised  in  Cornwall.  It  is  stated  that  the 
latter  is  not  so  fluid,  nor  so  soft,  and  will  not 
cover  so  large  a surface  of  plate  as  the  imported 
tin.  We  imagine,  however,  that  a great  deal 
depends  on  the  particular  variety  of  Cornish  tin 
and  the  relative  purity,  or  ultimate  composition 
when  smelted. 


Juide  Pratique  des  Alliages,”  1865. 

-Vans.  American  lust.  Mining  Engineers,”  Vol.  v., 


LEAD  ALLOYS. 

Some  of  these  have  been  treated  under  other 
headings  when  the  proportion  of  lead  was  sub- 
ordinated to  the  other  metal,  or  metals,  in  the 
alloy,  or  when  dealing  genetically  with  a par- 
ticular type  of  alloy  of  which  lead  was  only  an 
accessory  constituent. 

Lead  and  Antimony. — The  prime  object  of 
adding  antimony  to  lead  is  to  harden  it,  though  if 
too  much  be  mixed  the  result  is  a hard,  brittle, 
and  crystalline  mass  of  metal.  A good  alloy  is 
lead  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
antimony ; another,  two  parts  lead,  one  of  tin, 
and  one  of  antimony  ; a third,  fifteen  parts  lead 
to  one  of  tin,  and  four  of  antimony. 

Lead  and  Copper. — To  effect  a perfect  union 
between  these  two  metals  they  must  be  used  in 
deflnite  proportions.  Mr.  Iliorns  remarks  that 
when  lead  is  in  excess  the  metal  largely  separates 
from  the  copper,  or  becomes  much  oxidised  if  the 
temperature  be  too  high  ; so  that  these  alloys  are 
made  best  when  a large  percentage  of  copper  is 
present.  Lead  is  frequently  added  to  certain 
copper  alloys,  such,  for  instance,  as  brass  required 
for  turning,  as  it  renders  them  more  fusible  and 
more  easily  worked  with  cutting  and  abrading 
tools. 

Lead  and  arsenic  form  a hard  and  brittle  alloy, 
used  in  shot  manufacture  ; lead  and  iron  alloyed 
are  not  of  much  use  in  the  arts,  though  the  want 
of  affinity  between  the  two  is  sometimes  taken 
advantage  of  in  metallurgical  operations,  in 
separating  iron  from  other  metals  ; lead  and 
bismuth  unite  by  simple  fusion.  But  none  of 
these  mixtures  are  important  as  metals  used  in 
building. 

The  Uses  of  Lead  and  Lead-composition. — It 


‘ Sae  “Mineral  Resources  U.S.  for  1883-84,”  p.  636. 


will  be  convenient  at  this  stage  to  give  a brief 
account  of  the  uses  of  lead  and  its  compositions 
in  the  building  industry.  One  of  the  foremost 
that  will  occur  to  the  student  is  its  employment 
for  lead  pipes.  A large  proportion  of  the  lead 
used  in  pipes  so-called  is  extensively  alloyed  with 
other  metals,  but  the  result  of  the  union  from 
the  manufacturing  point  of  view  should  not 
materially  affect  the  softness  and  plasticity  of 
the  whole.  Thus  we  frequently  find  small 
quantities  of  zinc  and  tin  employed;  and  the 
“ lead  pipes  ” turned  out  from  some  works  are 
made  of  metal  of  a leaden  hue  only — the  cheap 
composition  being  extremely  complicated.  Con- 
fining our  attention,  however,  to  lead  pipes  in 
which  the  metal  is  fairly  pure,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  these  have  been  much  used  and 
are  (to  a greater  extent  than  is  generally  believed) 
still  employed  for  water  service.  The  action  of 
hard  water,  that  is  water  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  or 
both,  on  lead  pipes  is  practically  nil ; but  the 
effect  of  soft  water  on  the  pipes  often  leads  to 
lead-poisoning.  If  sofc  water  remains  in  contact 
with  the  lead  for  any  length  of  lime,  the  oxygen 
held  by  the  water  tends  to  convert  a portion  of 
the  lead  into  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  dissolved 
by  the  water.  This  action  is  promoted  most 
vigorously  on  bright,  recently-cut  surfaces  of  the 
pipes,  as  when  first  put  in,  or  after  repair.  If  the 
pipes  were  coated  internally  by  other  mineral 
matter  deposited  by  the  water,  the  deleterious 
action  alluded  to  would  be  reduced  to  practically 
unimportant  dimensions.  But  this  is  frequently 
not  the  case,  hence  the  recurrence  of  lead-poison- 
ing in  towns  where  very  soft  water  is  supplied. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  even  if  a very 
minute  portion  of  the  oxide  of  lead  is  dissolved 
in  this  manner  from  pipes  per  diem,  the  lead 
tends  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  and  re- 
peated doses  of  it  may  give  rise,  in  course 
of  time  to  excruciating  pains  internally,  if  death 
does  not  result.  This  fact  has  been  known  for 
many  years,  and  remedies  have,  after  a fashion, 
been  adopted.  In  such  localities  the  use  of  lead 
pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  or  for  cisterns, 
has  either  been  done  away  with,  or  the  pipes 
have  been  ccated  internally  with  tin  or  some 
similar  metal  or  composition.  Except  that  their 
plastic  properties  are  often  much  modified  the 
use  of  lead  compo-pipes  are,  therefore,  much  to 
be  preferred  as  tending  to  diminish  the  indirect 
action  of  the  water.  For  our  own  part,  however, 
we  should  like  to  see  pipes  in  which  lead  enters 
materially  into  the  composition,  abolished  alto- 
gether for  water-supply  purposes,  and  some  of 
the  many  other  harmless  metallic  pipes  on  the 
market  substituted  therefor. 

But  little  need  be  said  concerning  lead  em- 
ployed for  roofing  purposes.  In  general  its  great 
weight  (specific  gravity,  11-4)  is  against  it  for 
ordinary  roofs,  even  if  prices  were  not 
prohibitive  ; whilst  its  low  melting-point  renders 
it  extremely  dangerous  in  conflagrations.  Lead 
sheets  used  for  roofing  frequently  buckle,  in  a 
similar  manner,  to  the  lead  linings  of  domestic 
scullery  troughs  ; this  is  doubtless  due  to  con- 
tinued expansion  and  contraction  consequent  on 
alternations  of  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  intermittent  action  of  hot  and  cold 
water  in  the  other. 

The  use  of  lead  as  a glass-making  material  is 
an  English  invention  of  the  seventeenth  century', 
and  grew  out  of  the  use  of  mineral  fuel  in  glass- 
manufactories  in  place  of  wood.  This  fuel 
required  pots  to  protect  the  glass  from  im- 
purities found  in  the  coal,  and  this  shield 
so  reduced  the  temperature  that  reached  the 
glass  making  silica,  &c.,  within  it  as  to 
demand  a better  flux  ; and  lead,  which  is 
a powerful  flux  in  this  connexion  promoted 
fusion  at  a lower  temperature.  The  result 
was  the  production  of  a fine  quality  glass. 
Glass  made  with  lead  is  more  dense,  has  a greater 
power  of  refraction,  and  is  less  liable  to  breakage 
Irom  sudden  changes  of  temperature  than  either 
soda,  potash,  or  lime  glasses.  It  is  soft  and 
easily  worked,  but  is  of  surpassing  brilliancy  and 
transparency. 

Lead  as  a glazing  material  has,  for  centuries, 
been  employed  for  stained-glass  windows. 

While  lead  forms  the  base  of  many  mineral 
paints,  and  red  lead,  already  described,  is  put  to 
many  uses  by  the  engineer  and  the  gasfitter — 
especially  in  the  suburbs— but  it  may  be  charitable 
not  to  describe  these  in  detail. 


ALUMINIUM  ALLOYS. 

We  have  already  dealt  at  some  length  with 
aluminium  itself — incidentally,  also,  we  have 
touched  upon  a few  of  its  alloys  in  illustration 
of  the  general  applicability  of  the  metal  to  build- 
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ing  purposes.  The  student  is  requested  to  read 
that  in  connexion  with  the  brief  remarks  which 
follow. 

The  union  of  aluminium  with  copper  forms  two 
distinct  series  of  alloys,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  aluminium  bronze  containing  only  from 
5 to  12  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  the  other  is 
typified  by  copper-hardened  aluminium  with 
from  3 to  15  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  aluminium 
bronzes  have  been  referred  to  under  copper  alloys, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  they  are  very  dense, 
fine-grained,  strong  and  fairly  ductile.  The  melting- 
point  of  bronze  with  10  per  cen*.  aluminium  is 
about  ijcodeg.  Fah.  ;a  peculi  iriiy  of  this  alloy 
is  that  it  is  malleable  at  a red  heat,  rendering  it 
more  convenient  to  fashion  it  for  diveis  purposes 
than  other  bronzes — none  of  the  strong  hronzes 
being  malleable  at  a high  temperature.  A small 
percentage  of  aluminium  added  to  the  ordinaiy 
tin-antimony-copper  Babbit  metal  increases  the 
utility  of  that  alloy  for  the  hardest  classes  of 
machinery-bearings.  Aluminium  is  regularly  used 
in  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
the  purpose  of  the  addition  being  mainly  to 
prevent  the  retention  of  the  occluded  gases  in  the 
steel,  and  thereby  to  yield  more  solid  ingots.  It 
appears,  also,  to  give  extra  fluidity  to  the  metal. 

The  addition  of  a small  proportion  of  aluminium 
to  ferro-manganese  renders  the  combined  carbon 
in  the  manganese  alloy  graphitic,  and  throws  the 
carbon  thus  separated  in  a graphitic  state  out  of 
the  molten  mass,  useful  in  the  production  of  low 
carbon  steel.  Added  to  cast  iron  it  causes  the 
iron  to  be  softer,  freer  from  shrinkage,  and  lessens 
its  tendency  to  “chill.”  An  alloy  of  20  parts 
nickel  and  8 of  aluminium,  and  a peculiar  one — a 
species  of  bronze — composed  of  60  parts  (or  40) 
cobalt,  10  parts  aluminium,  and  40  parts  (or  30) 
of  copper  are  comparatively  recent  inventions, 
stated  to  be  of  much  value  for  minor  metallic 
decorative  purposes. 

The  alloy  known  as  aluminium- Bourbounz  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  France;  its  compo- 
sition is  aluminium,  8574  percent.  ; tin,  I2‘94, 
and  silicon,  U32.  The  special  advantage  of  this 
is  its  capability  to  be  cast  in  very  solid  shapes, 
the  metal  having  very  little  shrinkage  in  castings. 
Small  quantities  of  aluminium  added  to  zinc 
renders  fairly  pure  zinc  much  more  efficient  in 
galvanising,  yielding  a thinner,  more  tenacious, 
and  finer-looking  casting.  Conversely,  if  up  to 
25  per  cent,  zinc  is  mixed  with  aluminium,  the 
resulting  metal  is  found  to  be  much  harder  and 
stronger  than  pure  aluminium  in  casting?. 

Perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  property  of 
aluminium  is  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is 
soldered.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  that 
direction,  especially  by  the  employment  of 
phosphor  tin  solder,  and  one  composed  ot  80 
parts  tin,  20  parts  zinc,  using  a flux  composed  of 
80  parts  stearic  acid,  10  parts  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  10  parts  chloride  of  tin.  Tin  of  a high 
degree  of  purity  has  also  been  used  as  a solder  ; 
but  the  solders  most  commonly  adopted  may  be 
summarised  as  follows*  : — 


Centigrade  Degrees. 

280 — 300. 


280— 3CXD. 


350— 4CO. 


350—400. 


Alloys  for  Soldering  Aluminium. 

Fusing  Point, 

Alloys.  Grains.  ~ 

Tin  1,000  ) 

Lead  50  f 

Tin  1,000  \ 

Zinc 50  J 

Tin  1,000  | 

Copper  10 — 15  \ 

Tin  i.coo  \ 

Nickel  10—15/ 

Tin  900  1 

Copper  100  !■  

Bismuth  2 — 3 1 

The  last-mentioned  solder  is  especially  suitable 
for  aluminium  bronze.  Chloiide  of  silver  as  a 
flux  in  soldering  has  found  much  favour  in  recent 
years.  It  may  be  added  that  ordinary  copper 
soldering  bits  discolour  the  aluminium,  and  bits  of 
pure  nickel  which  have  been  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  very  well,  are  now  almost  exclusively 
employed.  The  great  facility  with  which  alu- 
minium may  be  welded  electrically  is  a property 
often  used  in  substitution  for  soldering. 


ALLOYS  OK  QUICKSILVER. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  propert:es  of 
mercury  is  its  power  of  uniting  with  other  metals 
at  the  ordinaiy  temperature  to  form  combinations 
termed  amalgams ; iron  and  platinum  are 
practically  the  only  metals  in  common  use  that 
will  not  yield  to  it.  Some  amalgams  are  solid, 
whilst  others  are  fluid  ; the  former  are  often  of  a 
crystalline  nature,  the  latter  may  be  regarded 


* Consult  “ Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for 
1692,”  pp.  25c  ct 


(doubtfully)  as  the  solid  amalgam  dissolved  in  an 
excess  of  mercury.  The  bond  of  union  in  any 
case  is  of  the  slightest ; in  the  majority  of 
instances  a fair  proportion  of  the  mercury  can  be 
divorced  from  the  amalgam  by  pressure.  A 
liquid  amalgam  may,  after  being  made  some  time, 
become  partly  solid  by  reason  of  a portion  of 
the  mercury  chemically  uniting — or,  at  least, 
uniting  in  definite  proportions — with  the  metal 
“ dissolved,”  and  crystallising  out  in  the  fluid, 
leaving  the  excess  of  mercury  behind.  That 
portion  which  has  assumed  the  crystalline  con- 
dition is  the  real  amalgam. 

We  have  stated  that  iron  and  platinum  will  not 
amalgamate  with  mercury,  i.e.,  under  ordinary 
conditions  ; but  they  may  be  made  to  do  so  with 
great  difficulty,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  manganese.  Gold  is  easily 
penetrated  by  mercury ; as  a matter  of  general 
interest  it  may  be  noted,  for  instance,  that  if  the 
surface  of  a gold  ring  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  mercury  for  a short  time  the 
precious  metal  is  rendered  so  brittle  as  to  become 
useless. 

Tin-Amalgam. — This  forms  an  interesting  and 
useful  alloy,  though  not  so  extensively  employed 
as  formerly.  A mixture  of  1 part  tin  to  10  of 
mercury  becomes  liquid,  but  if  the  two  metals  be 
united  in  equal  proportions  the  result  is  a solid 
alloy.  If  molten  tin  and  mercury  are  brought 
together  in  the  proportion  of  3 parts  of  the  latter 
to  I of  the  former,  the  amalgam  is  obtained  in 
cubic  crystals.  Tin  amalgam  has  been  largely 
used  for  silvering  the  backs  of  looking-glasses. 
The  silvering  of  mirrors  with  plane  surfaces 
consisted  in  applying  a layer  of  tin-foil 
alloyed  with  mercury  to  the  back  of  the 
glass.  The  workshop  for  executing  the  process 
is  provided  with  several  smooth  tables  of  fine- 
grained freestone  or  marble,  truly  levelled, 
having  round  their  contour  a rising  ledge,  within 
which  is  a gutter  or  groove.  These  tables  rest  on 
an  axis,  so  that  they  may  be  inclined  at  any 
desired  angle.  A sheet  of  tin-foil,  a little  longer 
than  the  glass  to  be  covered,  is  carefully  spread 
on  the  surface  of  a table,  and  over  this  a small 
quantity  of  mercury  is  spread,  which  penetrates 
and  dissolves  the  foil.  A greater  quantity  of 
mercury  is  now  added,  and  the  surface  of  the 
glass  to  be  “ silvered  ” is  applied.  The  excess  of 
mercury  is  run  off  from  beneath  by  decanting  the 
table,  and  after  removal  to  another  table  the  plate 
is,  in  course  of  time,  made  to  assume  a vertical 
position,  when  the  amalgam  has  become  fairly 
dry.  About  a month  is  required  for  the  draining 
and  finishing  processes,  though  smaller  glass 
ohjects  only  take  from  a fortnight  to  ttrree  weeks. 
The  amalgam  finally  adhering  to  the  glass  con 
tains  about  1 part  mercury  to  4 of  tin.  The 
method  of  “silvering”  concave  and  convex 
mirrors  are  modifications  of  this.  Mirrors  may 
also  be  made  by  precipitating  silver  on  the  glass. 
Small  iron  cas'.irgs  may  be  tinned  by  an  amalgam 
proce.1  s. 

Lead- Amalgam. — The  union  of  lead  wiih  mer- 
cury may  be  effected  either  by  pounding  lead 
filings  with  the  fluid  metal,  or  by  mixing  the 
lead  with  it  in  a molten  state.  A small  percentage 
of  lead  improves  mercury  used  for  meteorological 
purposes. 

Zinc-Amalgam. — Very  brittle  alloys  are  made 
by  this  union  ; 8 parts  zinc  to  1 of  mercury  being 
extremely  brittle.  Five  parts  mercury  with  2 of 
zinc  and  1 of  tin  forms  a metal  occasionally  used 
for  the  rubbers  of  electric  machines. 

Gold-Amalgam.  — The  old  method  of  fire- 
gilding was  essentially  based  on  the  amalgamation 
of  gold  and  mercury,  the  proportions  being  in 
accordance  with  the  class  of  substance  to  be 
gilded.  The  amalgam  may  be  prepared  as 
follows  : — The  gold  is  placed  in  a crucible,  and 
when  turned  slightly  red  the  requisite  quantity  of 
mercury  is  added — a common  mixture  being 
8 parts  of  mercury  to  1 of  gold,  and  the  crucible  is 
left  on  the  fire  until  all  the  gold  is  dissolved. 
The  amalgam  of  gold  is  applied  to  brass  through 
the  medium  of  pure  nitric  acid  holding 
a little  mercury  in  solution  ; 100  parts  of  mercury 
and  110  by  weight  of  pure  nitric  acid  are  placed 
into  a glass  matrass.  On  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat  the  mercury  dissolves,  with  the  dis- 
engagement of  fumes  of  nitrous  gas  which  are 
permitted  to  escape.  This  solution  is  diluted 
with  about  25  times  its  weight  of  pure  water  and 
is  ready  for  use.  The  gilder’s  brush  is  dipped 
into  it  and  is  drawn  over  a lump  of  the  gold 
amalgam  described,  which  is  then  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  brass.  This  process  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  the  surface  is  washed,  and 
finally  the  work  is  put  to  the  fire  to  volatilise  the 
mercury.  In  gilding  polished  iron  and  steel, 
auriferous  ether,  prepared  by  a nearly  neutral 


solution  of  gold  in  muriatic  acid  mixed  will 
“ sulphuric  ether,”  is  applied  to  brightly- polishec 
steel  or  iron,  when  the  ether  flies  oft'  and  the  golc 
adheres  ; but  this  class  of  gilding  is  neither  riel 
nor  durable.  Of  course,  the  method  of  cole 
gilding  is  very  different,  an  amalgam  not  being 
employed. 

Silver- Amalgam.  — This  may  be  made  b] 
mixing  finely-divided  silver  with  mercury  ; { 
common  process  is  to  precipitate  silver  from  it! 
solution  by  copper,  when  the  precious  metal  ii 
obtained  in  a fine  powdery  condition,  which  1 
then  mixed  with  mercury.  Or,  if  6 parts  of  t 
saturated  solution  of  ni'rate  of  silver  with  2 part: 
of  a saturated  solution  of  mercury  nitrate  an 
mixed  with  an  amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury,  ii 
the  proportion  of  1 part  of  the  former  to  7 of  lh( 
latter,  arborescent  crystals  of  the  amalgam  an 
obtained.  When  the  union  is  assisted  by  the  air 
of  an  electric  battery  amalgams  very  rich  in  silve. 
are  derived. 

Many  other  amalgams  may  be  obtained,  such  a 
union  of  mercury  with  bismuth,  or  cadmium 
copper,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodium,  bu 
they  are  more  useful  as  assisting  metallurgica 
operations  than  as  metals  used  in  building  0 
decoration. 

In  concluding  this  part  relating  to  metallii 
alloys,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  space  has  beei 
devoted  to  many  of  the  principal  alloys  of  metal 
mentioned,  for  the  simple  reason  they  do  no 
fall  within  our  province.  The  student  must  no 
imagine,  therefore,  that  the  foregoing  are  in  an; 
sense  representative  of  alloys  as  a whole  as  usee 
in  all  industries.  Thus  we  have  said  nothin] 
concerning  the  valuable  mixed  metals  produce] 
with  gold  and  silver  as  bases,  except  in  so  fa 
as  those  substances  may  be  of  interest  eithe 
historically,  or  as  used  at  present  in  gilding  am 
silvering.  The  same  may  be  said  with  referen© 
to  alloys  of  platinum  ; whilst  those  of  iron  havi 
only  been  dealt  with  in  a general  way  for  reason 
explained  in  the  first  article  of  this  series. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  J.  W.  TROUNSON.— We  regret  to  announc 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Trounson,  F.R.I. B.Aj 
which  occurred  suddenly  at  his  residence  in  Clarence 
street,  Penzance,  on  the  8th  inst.  Mr.  TrounsoB 
who  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Trounson,  builder,  i 
Penzance,  had  an  extensive  practice  as  an  architct 
throughout  West  Cornwall,  and  had  carried  01 
some  large  works,  including  the  mansion  of  Boskenn 
at  St.  Buryan,  the  additions  to  St.  Peter's,  Newly® 
the  jubilee  memorial  extension  of  St  Paul's,  Per 
zance,  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Penryn,  P.lce 
Hill  Wesley  School,  Falmouth,  the  Bible  Christia 
School?,  Heamoor,  various  board  schools  in  Corr 
wall,  Messrs.  Chudleigh's  premises  at  Johannesburg 
and  the  recently-opened  extension  of  the  PenzanJ 
Wesleyan  Day  Schools.  Mr.  Trounson,  who  wa 
forty-six  years  of  age,  leaves  a widow  and  Ihre 
children. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

County  Council  Buildings,  Stafford.— Th 
new  County  Council  buildings  have  just  been  opene 
at  Stafford.  The  buildings  have  been  construct® 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  of  Londol 
superintended  by  his  cleik  of  works,  Mr.  James  Tril 
Bow,  E.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  H.  Lovatt, J 
Wolverhampton,  and  the  building  has  been  superil 
tended  by  Mr.  Wilson  Lovatt,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  j 
Tildesley.  The  carving  in  wood  and  .-tone  has  bee 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  Aumonier,  of  London.  Tb 
modelling  and  plaster  enrichments  are  by  Mr.  F.J 
E.  Schenck,  also  of  London  ; leaded  lights  by  Messrs 
Pearce  ; lifts  by  Waygood  ; ironwork  constructs 
and  fireproof  flooring  by  Messrs.  Lindsay  N Co. 
Westminster  ; and  the  entrance-gates  and  ironwor 
by  Messrs.  Starkie  Gardner  & Co.,  of  London. 
lavatories  throughout  have  been  fitted  by  Messrs 
Shanks  & Co.,  of  London  and  Glasgow.  The  builc 
ing  was  illustrated  and  described  at  some  length  1 
our  issue  for  August  6,  1892.  ’ 

All  Saints’  Church,  Norkoi.k-square,  W.- 
This  church,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  rathe 
more  than  a year  ago,  was  re-consecrated  on  In 
rst  inst.  The  old  church  was  built  of  brick  wit 
Kentish  rag  facings,  and  bad  galleries.  The  fabri 
of  the  walls  was  (airly  uninjured,  but  the  whole® 
the  wrought  stone-work  was  destroyed.  The  0 
walls  were  in  part  retained,  being  coated  external! 
with  red  brick.  Entirely  new  arcades  have  bee 
built,  considerably  further  apart  than  the  old,  an 
the  material  for  this  and  other  dressings  is  tent 
cotta.  The  roof  is  of  Oregon  pine  and  deal. 
thrust  of  the  wide  trusses  is  taken  by  concrete  piece 
stretching  across  the  aisles  and  on  to  new  buttresses 
the  tops  of  which  cover  the  concrete  and  serve  t 
ventilation  exits  to  flues  left  in  the  buttresses  t 
ventilate  the  extensive  basement.  The  slates  ai 
laid  in  concrete  plaster,  in  the  manner  intre 
duced  by  the  architect.  The  passages  and  chano 
are  floored  with  mosaic  by  Messrs.  Turpin.  H- 
stalls  and  seats  to  nave,  which  are  of  semewns 
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pobean  design,  are  of  padouk,  a hard  and 
le  red  wood  from  Burmah,  and  have  been 
peuted  by  Messrs.  Norman  & Burt,  of  Burgess 
ill.  The  brass  work  is  by  Messrs.  Thomason,  of 
irmingham.  The  font,  which  is  not  yet  finished,  is 
Jio  of  Jacobean  design.  The  electric  lighting  has 
en  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  to  the  architect's 
Isigns,  and  is  effected  by  suspending  from  the  roofs 
/number  of  single  lights  with  glass  shades.  An 
ijgan  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Hill,  the  whole  of 
je  great  organ  being  built  out  into  the  chancel. 

fie  principal  feature  of  the  outside  is  a terra-cotta 
rch  at  the  west  end  with  five  gables  covering  three 
iorways  and  two  recesses.  The  terra-cotta  is  by 
je  Tamar  and  Coalville  Company.  The  proposed 
■ra-cotta  belfry-stage  and  spire  has  still  to  be 
jrried  out,  as  well  as  a carved  oak  canopy  over  the 
far.  At  the  east  end  of  south  aisle  a morning 
lapel  has  been  arranged  on  the  site  of  the  old 
tilery  stairs.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Perry  & 
p.,  of  Bow,  and  the  architect  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill, 
/S. A.,  of  London. 

|Market,  Swansea. — The  foundation-stone  of 
te  new  Swansea  Market  has  just  been  laid.  The 
Ichitects  for  the  work  are  Messrs.  J.  Buckley 
j'ilson  & Glendinning  Moxham.  The  plans  tor 
te  new  market  were  selected  in  open  competition, 
fie  area  to  be  covered  isabout  two-and-a-half  acres, 
je  frontage  to  Oxford-street  being  416  ft.  This 
111  be  built  of  red  Ruabon  bricks  with  Bath  stone 
(essings.  The  principal  entrance  will  be  opposite 
irtland-street,  with  towers  on  each  side  rising  to  a 
light  of  60  ft.  There  are  two  minor  entrances  in 
kford-street  and  one  in  Union-street.  There  are 
be  eighty  butchers’  stalls,  which  are  arranged 
nd  the  market,  and  the  main  entrance  is  60ft.  wide, 
ne  construction  will  be  chieflyof  iron,  the  top  portion 
jing  glazed  with  patent  bars.  The  floor  will  be 
jvered  with  patent  granolithic  paving.  The  main 
jadway  from  Portland-street  to  Orange-street  will 
pitched  with  native  stone  setts.  The  contractors 
Ip  Messrs.  Bennett  Bros.,  Swansea. 

Catholic  Church,  Birmingham.— The  new 
atholic  Church  of  St.  Patrick  in  Dudley-road, 
Irmingham,  was  formally  opened  on  the  29th 
It.  The  west  front  consists  of  a deeply-recessed 
fest  entrance  with  a gable  over,  surmounted 
■ a niche  containing  a statue  of  St.  Patrick, 
itween  two  large  two  - light  windows.  On 
ije  south  side  is  a small  tower  containing  the 
ngelus  bell,  the  gift  of  Admiral  Tinklar.  On  the 
jrtli  is  the  baptistry  treated  with  an  apsidal  end, 
id  in  which  is  an  alabaster  font.  The  nave  is 
ivided  into  five  bays.  To  the  north  of  the  chancel 
1 situated  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  on  the  other  side 
at  of  St.  Joseph,  with  archways  between  the 
; ancel  and  chapels.  There  are  three  confessionals, 
:>e  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south  side,  also 
jcristies  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  choir.  The  nave 
:(of  is  of  timber  (pitch-pine),  and  the  aisle  roofs  are 
jrried  on  internal  flying  buttresses  in  place  of  prin- 
bals.  In  the  centre  is  a ventilating  turret,  with 
ueningi  into  a large  flue  communicating  with  it. 
ihe  materials  used  are  red  bricks  with  red  stone 
i|essings,  and  tile  roofs  ; and  internally,  red  stone 
iphes  and  columns,  with  plaster  walls.  The  style 
;i  the  church  is  French  Gothic  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
ry.  The  cost  has  been  about  5,000/.,  and  the 
ipole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  from  the 
1 [■signs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
|cts,  Messrs.  Dempster  & Heaton,  of  Birmingham, 
r Mr.  John  Bowen,  contractor,  ol  Birmingham, 
ipe  wrought-iron  gas-fittings  and  communion  rails 
|ie  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  Powell  & Co.  The  heat- 
ig,  which  is  by  radiators,  is  by  Mr.  Henry  Hope  ; 
lie  other  wrought-iron  work  being  by  Messrs. 

, T.  & A.  Barratt  & Co.  and  Messrs.  Thomas 
“awn  & Co. 

J Restoration  of  Clungunfdrd  Parish 
iHurch,  Salop. — The  re-opening  of  Clungun- 
rd  Parish  Church  after  restoration  has  recently 
(ken  place.  Until  its  restoration  the  fabric  con- 
ned of  an  unusually  large  chancel,  an  aisle,  and  a 
kantry,  with  an  oak  roof,  on  the  north  side.  It 
id  a small  bell-cot,  containing  three  bells,  which 
ite  from  about  the  reign  of  Edward  I. , each  having 
1 Latin  inscription,  and  severally  dedicated  to  St. 
shn,  St.  Gabriel,  and  St.  Cuthbert.  Since  the 
storation  began  a stone  tower  has  been  built  on 
lie  north  side  containing  the  heating  apparatus,  a 
loir  vestry,  and  a chamber  in  which  to  ring  the 
ills.  A porch  has  been  added  on  the  south  side, 
nth  a carved  figure  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  patron  saint, 
landing  in  a niche  over  the  entrance.  The  chantry  is 
>w  converted  into  an  organ-chamber  and  a priest's 
Ijstry.  The  restoration  of  the  church  was  com- 
lenced  in  September,  1894,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
jpward  Turner,  Leicester.  The  contractors  who 
Ive  carried  out  the  work  aie  Messrs.  Smith  & 
>ns,  Woolverley,  near  Kidderminster. 
iIBoard  School  at  Saxmundham. — A board 
bool  has  beeu  opened  at  Saxmundham.  The 
iilding  forms  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  and  con- 
its of  three  rooms,  comprising  a large  school,  an 
fant  school,  and  a class-room  60  ft.,  40  ft.,  and 
ft.  respectively  in  length,  with  a uniform  width  of 
ft.  The  quadrangle  itself  constitutes  a sheltered 
1 jay  ground,  the  open  side  of  which  faces  south.  On 
e west  and  east  are  the  entrances,  with  cloak-rooms 
id  lavatories  attached.  The  building  is  carried  out 
th  red-facing  bricks,  with  semi-circular  window- 
ads  of  cut  and  rubbed  red  bricks.  The  roofs 
[roughout  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The 


corridors  and  cloak-rooms  are  paved  with  red 
Staffordshire  tiles.  The  lavatory  walls  are  built  of 
white-glazed  and  salt-glazed  bricks.  The  plaster  of 
internal  walls  is  everywhere  protected  by  a wood 
dado  4 ft.  high.  The  school-bell  is  hung  in  a turret, 
with  lead  canopy  and  spire,  on  the  roof  of  the  large 
room.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  E.  Key,  of  London 
and  Aldcburgh,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  W.  Ingram 
Smith,  of  Woodbridge. 

Parish  Church,  Skelmorlie,  N.B.  — The 
new  Parish  Church  of  Skelmorlie  has  recently  been 
opened.  The  new  church  has  been  erected  from 
plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  John  Honeyman  & 
Keppie,  Glasgow.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  over  5,000/.,  and  many  additions  and 
improvements  have  been  added  since  the  building 
operations  began.  The  old  church  was  of  a cruci- 
form plan,  and  the  transepts  had  to  be  taken  down 
to  make  room  for  the  new  building.  The  old  nave 
is  to  be  used  in  future  as  a hall  for  Sunday-school 
and  other  congregational  purposes.  From  this 
nave  the  new  church  extends  in  a south-easterly 
diiection,  and  a massive  tower  with  a short  spire 
rises  between  the  new  and  the  old  buildings.  The 
dimensions  of  the  church  are  72  ft.  by  43  ft.,  the 
chancel  being  25  ft.  by  15  ft.  The  plan  is  a nave 
with  one  side  aisle  separated  from  the  nave  by  five 
arches  ; a chancel  ; and  an  organ-chamber  with 
openings  towards  the  chancel  and  the  side  aisle. 
The  aicading  between  the  nave  and  the  aisle,  the 
chancel  arch,  the  end  and  side  windows,  with  their 
rear  arches,  are  all  built  with  the  warm-tinted  stone 
of  the  locality  ; and  in  the  chancel,  clustered  shafts, 
mouldings,  and  dog-tooth  ornament  are  freely 
introduced.  The  roofs  are  all  of  dressed  timber. 
The  steps  at  the  chancel  arch  are  of  Skelmorlie 
stone,  and  a third  step  in  front  of  the  com- 
munion-table is  of  marble.  The  large  three- 
light  window  in  the  gable  of  the  chancel 
is  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  subjects 
being  chosen  from  the  life  of  Christ.  In  the  central 
lancet  there  is  the  figure  of  the  ascending  Christ, 
while  in  the  side  windows  the  subjects  are  the  Bap- 
tism and  the  Passion  of  the  Redeemer.  A feature 
of  the  chancel  is  the  small  three-light  window  in  the 
side  wall.  The  stonework  of  these  side  windows  is 
finely-wrought,  the  windows  being  occupied  by  three 
stained-glass  figures  of  notable  Scottish  saints— St. 
Ninian,  St.  Columba,  and  St.  Kentigern.  These 
windows  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  one  of 
the  architects  ot  the  church.  The  glass  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Guthrie,  Glasgow. 
The  vestry  is  placed  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
building,  where  there  is  a door  of  egress.  The 
principal  entrance  is  at  the  north  end  and  in  the 
base  of  the  tower.  The  outer  doorway  is  very 
deeply  recessed,  and  the  porch  is  lined  with  ashlar 
and  paved  with  tiles.  From  this  there  is  communica- 
tion with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  old  church, 
the  old  vestry,  and  the  session-house,  which  is  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  tower.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
W.  W.  Oswald,  Skelmorlie. 

North  Staffordshire  Asylum,  Cheddleton. 
— The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  County  Lunatic 
Asylum,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Cheddleton,  near 
Leek,  has  just  been  laid  by  Lord  Wrottesley.  The 
site  at  Cheddleton  was  adopted  by  the  County 
Council  in  1892,  and  the  Lunacy  Committee  were 
authorised  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates  for  the  new 
asylum.  Subsequently  premiums  were  offered  for 
designs,  and  Mr.  C.  H,  Howell,  Consulting  Archi- 
tect to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  was  appointed 
professional  assessor  and  adviser  in  the  competition. 
The  result  was  the  adoption  of  the  plans  and 
designs  of  Messrs.  John  Giles  & Gough,  of  London, 
who  were  appointed  architects  to  the  building.  The 
buildings  are  required  to  accommodate  600  patients 
— viz.,  300  males  and  300  females.  The  designs 
afford  facilities  for  future  additions  to  accommodate 
800  patients  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
site,  with  the  requisite  administrative  offices  for  the 
latter  number.  The  buildings  will  have  a south-west 
aspect,  and  will  occupy  a position  more  than  500  ft. 
above  sea-level.  The  design  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  main  buildings  and  offices,  a chapel  for  450 
patients,  superintendent's  house,  large  recreation  and 
dining-hall,  with  stage  arrangements,  two  lodges, 
laundry,  farm  buildings,  workshops,  infectious 
diseases  hospital,  mortuary,  and  airing  courts.  No 
boundary-walls  are  required  round  the  whole  estate, 
but  the  airing  courts  are  to  be  enclosed  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  warming,  ventilating,  cooking,  and  wash- 
ing appliances  and  machinery,  the  water  service, 
storage  of  rain-water,  formation  of  roads,  &c.  All 
proper  precautions  will  be  made  to  prevent  damp- 
ness imernally,  for  the  prevention  of  fire,  and  to 
provide  adequate  means  of  escape  in  the  case  of  fire. 
The  infectious  diseases  hospital  will  provide  for 
twelve  beds,  and  will  be  placed  300  yds.  distant 
from  the  main  buildings,  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
site.  The  mortuary  will  also  be  completely  detached 
from  the  main  buildings.  As  the  result  of  boring, 
a flow  of  water  has  been  obtained  on  the  asylum 
land.  It  has  been  decided  to  sink  a permanent  well 
of  seven  feet  diameter  to  a depth  of  no  ft.,  and  the 
yield  has  been  proved  to  be  approximately  70.000 
gallons  a day.  From  this  well  the  water  will  be 
pumped  to  a tower  100  ft.  high,  with  reservoir  hold- 
ing 35.000  gallons.  The  buildings  will  cover  an 
area  of  about  eight  acres.  The  bricks  which  are 
being  used  in  the  building  are  obtained  in  the 
locality  from  the  Wall  Grange  Brick  Company,  and 


the  red  sandstone  dressings  are  from  the  Beggar's 
Wall  quarries,  near  Alton.  The  common  bricks  for 
interior  work  are  supplied  by  Mr.  II.  Warrington, 
of  Berry  Hill.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  W.  Brown 
& Son,  of  Salford.  The  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  H. 
Pebworth. 

Liberal  Club,  Yeovil  — A new  liberal  club  has 
just  been  opened  in  Middle-street,  Yeovil.  The 
front  of  the  building  is  of  Ham  Hill  stone.  The 
entrance  is  approached  by  a couple  of  steps  of 
Keinton  stone.  The  entrance-hall  is  laid  with 
tesselated  tiles.  On  the  right-hand  side  is  a large 
room  for  the  Women’s  Liberal  Club.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall  is  a men’s  reading-room. 
1 he  library  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  entrance-hall, 
on  the  right-hand  side  ; and  the  assembly-hall  at  the 
rear.  Leading  out  of  the  lobby  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase  is  the  billiard-room.  Adjoining  is  a large 
committee-room.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  C.  & 
C.  B.  Benson,  of  Yeovil,  and  the  builder,  Mr. 
Wallbridge. 

Renovation  of  Town  Hall,  Cowbridge, 
Glamorganshire.— Cowbridge  Town  Ilall  has 
just  been  re-opened  after  renovations.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Fowler,  of  Cardiff,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Jones,  of  Cowbridge,  the  contractor.  The  hall  will 
now  seat  about  100  more  than  before  the  alteration 
was  made.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a suite  of 
rooms,  and  in  the  front  is  a new  council-chamber, 
which  will  also  be  used  as  a police-court.  Next  to 
that  is  the  mayor's  parlour.  There  are  cloak-rooms 
and  lavatories,  and  two  greenrooms  for  use  in  the 
case  of  entertainments. 

The  Church  of  St.  Marie  Reparatrice, 
Cork. — This  church  has  just  been  dedicated.  It 
has  been  built  by  Messrs.  E.  & P.  O'Flynn,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Hayes, architect.  The  high  altar 
is  of  Gothic  design,  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  church.  Beneath  the  altar-table  is  a group 
representing  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord,  terminating 
with  a cluster  of  four  pillars.  Outside  this,  and 
finishing  the  line  of  reredos,  are  double  credence 
stands  supported  by  marble  pillars.  The  reredos, 
which  rises  to  a considerable  height,  is  subdivided 
into  four  panels,  containing  carved  and  perforated 
inner  panels  bearing  emblems  of  the  Passion.  The 
upper  part  of  the  reredos  is  panelled,  gables  being 
introduced  for  each  of  the  arches.  The  throne  or 
canopy  is  octagonal  in  form,  terminating  with  a 
Celtic  cross.  Irish  marble  is  introduced  into  the 
a'tar  wherever  possible.  The  architect  of  the  altar 
is  Mr.  E.  L.  M'Donnell,  Dublin,  and  the  con- 
tractor Mr.  W.  P.  O’Neill,  Dublin. 

Schools,  Bilston. — The  memorial-stones  have 
just  been  laid  in  connexion  with  additions  to 
St.  Luke's  Schools,  Bilston.  The  schools  at  present 
hold  about  300  children,  and  as  a result  of  the 
improvement  works  now  on  hand,  and  which  will 
cost  some  1,300/.,  the  accommodation  will  be  so 
extended  as  to  admit  altogether  about  475  children. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  H.  Cave,  of  Wolverhampton, 
and  the  architect,  Mr.  R.  J.  Rowe,  of  Bilston. 

New  Workhouse  Infirmary,  Ottershaw, 
Surrey.— A new  infirmary  has  just  been  erected  by 
the  Chertsey  Union  Board  of  Guardians  at  Otter- 
shaw. The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Hunt,  of  Chertsey,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C. 
Welch,  architect. 

Restoration  of  Spaxton  Church,  Somer- 
setshire.— The  parish  church  of  Spaxton,  near 
Bridgwater,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  has  recently 
undergone  restoration.  The  length  of  the  churcti 
internally,  from  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  to  the  east 
wall  of  the  chancel,  is  about  92  ft.,  and  the  width, 
from  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  to  the  south  wall  of 
the  aisle,  about  33  ft.  The  oak  bench-ends  through- 
out the  nave  ana  aisle  are  richly  carved.  The  dates 
1536  and  1561  are  cut  upon  two  of  them.  The  only 
structural  alteration  has  been  the  erection  of  an 
organ-chamber  with  a vault  for  a heating  apparatus 
under  it.  This  has  been  effected  by  pulling  down 
the  west  wall  of  the  vestry  and  extending  the  vestry 
so  as  to  give  room  for  the  organ  to  the  westward,  an 
arch  being  formed  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
to  receive  the  front  of  the  organ.  In  order  to  insert 
this  arch  it  was  necessary  to  remove  one  of  the 
ancient  windows,  which  has  been  built  in  again  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  chamber,  opposite  its  former 
position.  The  organ,  which  lately  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  blocking  a window,  has  been 
remodelled  and  placed  in  the  new  chamber  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Vowles,  of  Bristol,  with  a front  projecting 
into  the  chancel,  through  the  new  arch.  In  ihe 
chancel  has  been  laid  a new  floor  of  Maw's  tiles. 
An  embossed  tile  reredos  by  Maw  has  been  placed 
against  the  east  wall  and  the  tiles  returned  as  far  as 
the  marble  step  in  the  north  and  south  walls.  The 
centre  piece  contains  the  Apha  and  Omega,  on  a 
ground  of  mosaic,  arranged  on  either  side  of  an  equal 
armed  St.  Andrew’s  Cross,  in  red  marble.  The  two 
tables  of  the  Commandments  have  been  refixed  over  the 
reredos  at  a higher  level  than  they  occupied  formerly. 
The  oak  stalls  and  prayer-desks  are  entirely  new, 
with  fronts  of  open  tracery.  The  floor  of  the  seats 
is  of  wood  blocks.  Within  the  rail  to  the  south  of 
the  Lord’s  table  is  a credence-table.  In  the  nave, 
south  aisle,  and  chancel  aisles  the  stone  floors  have 
been  taken  up  and  relaid  on  concrete,  the  memorial 
slabs  replaced,  and  new  paving  - stone  provided 
where  necessary.  In  the  chancel-aisle  a rearrange- 
ment of  the  old  seats  was  rendered  necessary  after 
the  removal  of  the  organ.  The  pulpit  has  been 
lowered,  and  a new  flight  of  oak  steps  and  a rail, 
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supported  by  wrought  - iron  standards,  added. 
All  the  windows,  none  of  which  contained  any 
remains  of  ancient  glass,  have  been  filled  with 
tinted  glass  in  new  leadwork.  The  waggon-headed 
roofs  of  the  south  aisle  and  chancel-aisle  are  divided 
into  panels  by  moulded  ribs  with  carved  bosses  at 
the  intersections.  Some  of  the  bosses  were  want- 
ing, and  these  have  been  supplied.  The  plastered 
surfaces  throughout  the  church  have  been  cleaned 
and  recoloured.  The  old  stove  and  pipe  smoke-flue 
having  been  removed,  the  church  is  now  warmed  by 
a system  of  hot-water  pipes,  arranged  by  Messrs. 
Skinner  & Board,  of  Bristol.  The  contractor  is 
Mr.  H.  W.  Pollard,  of  Bridgwater  ; the  glazing  was 
prepared  by  Messrs.  J.  Bell  & Sons,  Bristol;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Giles,  of  Wellington,  performed  the  carving; 
and  Mr.  West,  the  village  smith,  made  the  hinges 
for  the  doors  and  the  iron  standards  support- 
ing the  choristers’  desk  and  pulpit-rail ; Messrs. 
A.  W.  Blackler  & Son,  of  Torquay,  supplied  the 
Devohshire  marble.  The  work  generally  has  been 
cerried  out  from  the  plans  and  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Houghton  Spencer, 
architect,  of  Taunton. 

Chapel,  Portmadoc,  North  Wales.— A new 
English  Presbyterian  Chapel  and  School  is  to  be 
erected  at  Portmadoc,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
T.  Taliesin  Rees,  of  Birkenhead.  The  chapel  will 
accommodate  300  persons,  with  provision  for  future 
gallery.  The  schoolroom  is  to  seat  150,  at  the  rear 
of  which  are  kitchen,  minister's  vestry,  heating- 
chamber,  water-closets,  &c.  The  design  is  in 
decorated  Gothic  style.  The  walls  are  to  be  built 
of  local  stone,  with  red  Runcorn  stone  dressings  and 
tracery,  the  internal  work  will  be  finished  in  selected 
pitch-pine.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of 
Birkenhead. 

Premises,  Tottenham  Court-road.— Messrs. 
Jas.  Shoolbred  & Co.  are  rebuilding  that  portion  of 
their  premises  which  stand  at  the  corner  of  Grafton- 
street  and  Tottenham  Court-road,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Hovenden  & Barber.  Messrs.  Holland 
& Hannen  are  the  contractors,  and  the  floors  are  to 
be  fireproof  on  the  “Mark  Fawcett  " system. 

New  Parish-room  and  Clergy  Vestry,  St. 
Michael's,  Ipswich.  — A new  parish-room  and 
clergy  vestry  were  opened  at  Ipswich  recently  by  the 
Bishop  of  Thetford.  The  buildings  join  up  to  the 
present  church  at  the  south-east  end,  and  consist  of 
a parish-room  39  ft.  square,  with  scullery  attached 
and  entrances  with  vestibules  from  Bond-street  and 
Upper  Orwell-street,  and  a clergy  vestry  with  door 
from  same  into  chancel.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  a simple  form  of  Queen  Anne.  The  cost  has 
been  about  1,200/.  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  William  Grayston  the  builder. 

New  Almshouses,  Wethersfield,  Essex. — 
These  almshouses  have  just  been  completed,  and 
were  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Henry  Gower,  of  Ipswich,  as  a memorial  to  his 
parents  who,  many  years  ago,  resided  at  Wethers- 
field Hall.  Mr.  Gower  has  also  provided  an  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  fabric. 
The  range  consists  of  four  houses,  raised  on  a 
terrace,  each  having  a living-room,  scullery,  and  1 
other  conveniences  with  verandah  both  back  and  ; 
front.  The  style  is  Elizabethan,  harmonising  with 
the  ancient  architecture  of  this  interesting  old  village. 
The  cost  has  been  about  1,000/.  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp, 
of  Ipswich,  was  the  architect,  and  the  builder  was 
Mr.  Alfred  Brown,  of  Braintree. 

Methodist  Church,  Newquay,  Cornwall. 
— Corner-stones  of  the  new  building  in  course  of 
construction  for  Claremont  Free  Methodist  Church, 
Newquay,  have  just  been  laid.  The  building  will 
be  constructed  of  Cornish  granite  and  Plymouth 
limestone.  The  style  adopted  is  of  Gothic  character. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  internally  are — 
length,  56  ft.;  width,  36ft.,  in  addition  to  which 
there  is  an  organ-chamber  22  ft.  by  8 ft.  6 in.  on  the 
north  side,  which  will  be  divided  from  the  chapel  by 
double  arches.  At  the  rear  there  will  be  minister’s 
and  choir  vestries,  with  lobbies  to  each,  communi- 
cating with  the  chapel,  the  slope  of  the  ground 
admitting  of  a basement  being  placed  under  the 
vestries  for  stores,  &c.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  400  worshippers  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
in  an  end  gallery  over  the  front  entrance,  vestibule, 
and  lobbies.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  main  entrance 
will  be  a cloakroom,  and  on  the  right  a staircase 
leading  to  the  gallery.  The  roof  is  to  be  partially 
open,  having  wrought  and  pierced  wooden  prin- 
cipals resting  on  stone  corbels,  with  wrought  purlins 
and  iron  tie-rods.  The  whole  of  the  fittings  will  be 
in  pitch-pine.  The  main  front  windows  will  have 
cusped  and  traceried  heads,  filled  with  leaded  lights 
of  geometrical  design,  the  sides  and  vestry  windows 
to  be  filled  with  enamelled  glass.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  Ennor,  jun.,  of  Newquay,  and  the  builder, 
Mr.  John  Colliver,  of  Truro. 

St.  Martin's  Church,  Exminster.— On  the 
nth  inst.  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Martin,  Ex- 
minster, was  reopened  after  undergoing  renovation. 
The  building  is  of  red  stone,  and  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style.  It  consists  of  a chancel,  nave,  south 
aisle  and  south  porch,  and  an  embattled  western 
tower,  containing  a clock  and  six  bells.  The  roofs 
having  been  found  to  have  become  so  unsound 
as  to  render  some  steps  necessary  to  be  taken 
before  another  winter,  Messrs.  Rowell  & Son, 
architects,  of  Newton  Abbot,  were  instructed  to 
inspect  the  roofs,  and  to  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee ; and,  after  making  a thorough  examination, 


they  recommended  that  the  slating  should  be  entirely 
removed  and  the  timbers  laid  bare,  and  if  they  proved 
not  to  be  in  too  decayed  and  defective  a state  that 
they  should  be  repaired  and  strengthened,  or  that,  if 
necessary,  an  entirely  new  roof  of  oak  should  be 
substituted.  The  Committee  decided  to  adopt  the 
former  course.  The  old  timbers  have  been  repaired 
and  strengthened,  covered  with  new  slating  on  the 
outside,  and  a plastered  barrel  ceiling  placed  between 
the  moulded  ribs  on  the  inside.  New  iron  shuting 
and  rain-water  descending  pipes  have  also  been  pro- 
vided. In  the  interior,  the  western  galleries  have 
been  removed,  and  the  tower  arch  and  western 
window  have  been  opened  to  view,  The  font, 
erected  in  1843,  has  been  mounted  on  a new  base, 
and  placed  in  the  tower.  The  former  pews  -have 
been  replaced  with  oak  seats,  and  the  floors  under 
them  laid  with  wood  blocks.  The  aisles  have  been 
relaid  with  the  paving  stones  removed  from  the 
former  aisles.  T he  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Herbert  Read,  of  Exeter,  under 
the  direction  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Rowell  & 
Son. 

Church,  Carlton  Miniott,  Yorkshire.  — 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  at  Carlton 
Miniott  (Thirsk)  was  laid  on  the  9th  inst.  The  new 
edifice  is  to  occupy  the  site  of  "the  ancient  Parish 
Church,  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  a state 
of  decay.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler, 
of  Durham,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Harwood,  of 
Marfield,  Darlington.  The  cost  of  rebuilding,  fur- 
nishing, &c.,  of  the  church  is  estimated  at  1,200/. 

Church  of  St.  Nicholas’,  Kelyedon  Hatch. 
Essex. — The  new  church  and  churchyard  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Kelvedon  Hatch,  were  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Colchester  recently.  The  church,  which 
is  in  the  Early  English  style,  is  built  of  red  brick, 
with  a red-tiled  roof,  while  above  the  entrance 
porch  rises  an  oak  spire,  surmounted  by  a weather- 
cock, and  containing  the  bell  which  was  in  the 
belfry  of  the  old  church.  The  new  church 
has  been  built  on  a site  which  covers  an 
acre.  The  old  Parish  Church  is  situated 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  village. 
The  church  will  accommodate  nearly  250  persons. 
The  roof  is  of  oak,  and  the  flooring  is  of  wood 
blocks,  the  seating  being  carried  out  with  the 
benches  from  the  old  church.  The  artificial  lighting 
is  by  means  of  brass  oil  lamps  hanging  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  heating  is  carried  out  by  hot  air. 
The  font  from  the  old  church  has  been  removed 
to  the  new  building  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Haws,  of 
Brentwood.  The  architect  of  the  new  building 
is  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  of  Kelvedon  Hatch.  The 
church  was  erected  by  Mr.  John  Gozzett,  of  Maldon. 

Reconstruction  of  Stranraer  Academy, 
Wigtown. — This  building  has  been  reopened  after 
reconstruction.  The  building  was  gutted  by  fire 
almost  a year  ago,  and  soon  afterwards  the  work  of 
reconstruction  was  proceeded  with.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  James  Caird  Macfarlane,  Stranraer. 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Eye  Hos- 
pital.— On  the  9th  inst.  the  Viscountess  Newport 
performed  the  ceremony  of  declaring  the  new  wing 
of  this  building  to  be  open  and  ready  for  occupation. 
The  work  which  is  now  completed  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  hospital,  which  was  removed  to  the 
present  site  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Edrnund- 
streets  into  a new  building  erected  for  its  accom- 
modation in  1884,  a description  of  which  was  given 
in  the  Builder  in  vol.  xliii.  page  91.  Hitherto  the 
children  admitted  into  the  hospital  have  been  placed 
in  the  female  side  of  the  building,  but  this  having 
been  found  objectionable  both  from  a medical 
point  of  view,  and  that  of  comfort  to  the 
patients,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a separate  depart- 
ment for  children.  The  new  work  consists  of  an 
extension  of  the  Edinund-street  frontage  carried  out 
in  conformity  with  the  original  design.  The  accom- 
modation consists  of  wards  for  thirty  children,  a day 
room,  ward  kitchen,  linen  room,  bath  room,  lava- 
tories, & c.,  all  upon  one  floor  level,  bedrooms  for 
most  of  the  staff  of  the  whole  institution,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  out-patients’  department,  and  improved 
accommodation  in  the  male  wards ; the  two  lower 
floors  of  the  new  buildings  (at  present  let  off  as  pro- 
fessional offices)  being  reserved  for  future  accommo- 
dation. The  work  has  been  carried  out  at  a cost  of 
about  5,000/.  by  Messrs.  J.  Harley  & Son,  contrac- 
tors, of  Smethwick,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Talbot,  architect,  of  Birmingham,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne,  was  architect 
of  the  main  building  in  1884. 

Underground  Convenience,  Colchester. — 
An  underground  lavatory  and  convenience  has 
just  been  constructed  in  Colchester  near  the  Town 
Hall,  at  a cost  of  320/.  The  walls  are  constructed 
of  concrete  15  in.  thick,  faced  with  glazed  bricks 
supplied  by  the  Farnley  Ironworks  Co.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  black  and  red  Minton  tiles,  and  the  s-eps 
are  of  concrete,  with  Doulton’s  silicon  treads.  The 
whole  of  the  roof  is  utilised  for  light  and  ventilation, 
Messrs.  Hyatt  & Co.  supplying  the  pavement  lights 
and  grates.  The  water-closet,  urinal,  and  lavatory 
fittings  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co. 
The  urinals  are  circular  in  section,  with  white  glazed 
stoneware  backs,  and  the  closets  are  wash  down,  of 
the  " Simplicitas  ” pattern.  The  accommodation 
consists  of  five  urinal  stalls,  two  water-closets,  a 
lavatory,  and  a room  for  the  attendant.  Mr.  H. 
Goodyear.  Borough  Surveyor,  was  the  engineer, 
and  Mr.  Beaumont  of  Colchester  the  contractor. 
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Sewerage  Works,  Godalming. — These  wer 
iormally  opened  on  the  4th  inst.  by  the  Mayoi 
Mr.  W.  R.  Pullman.  The  outfall  works  ar 
situated  at  Unstead,  about  one  mile  outside  th 
borough,  the  sewage  being  conveyed  thence  in  a cast 
iron  sewer  21  in.  diameter.  From  the  receiving  wel 
it  is  pumped  through  a rising  main  to  the  precipita 
tion  tanks.  The  two  sets  of  pumping-engines  are  i 
the  Worthington  triple  expansion  type,  erected  b' 
Messrs.  J.  Simpson  & Co.  of  Pimlico.  The  tank 
are  three  in  number  and  the  sewage,  being  chemi 
cally  treated  after  passing  through  them  and  througl 
coke  filters,  is  taken  on  to  specially-prepared  lan< 
about  thirteen  acres  in  extent.  The  scheme  alsi 
includes  the  whole  of  the  sewers  and  branch  drain 
inside  the  borough.  The  engineers  are — for  outfal 
works  and  northern  section  of  sewers,  Mr.  Henr 
Moon,  Godaiming.  For  the  southern  section,  Mr 
S.  Welman,  Borough  Surveyor.  The  whole  of  th< 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Cunliffe  0 
Kingston-on-Thames  at  a cost  of  36,000 /. 

New  Pumping  Machinery,  Hereford  Wa  ter 
works. — New-  pumping-engines  have  recently  beei 
erected  under  the  management  of  the  Waterwork: 
Committee  of  the  Hereford  Corporation.  The  follow 
ing  particulars  are  taken  from  a short  report  read  b; 
the  City  Surveyor  on  the  occasion  of  the  starting  d 
the  engines  (which  was  formally  done  by  the  Mayo 
of  Hereford): — The  question  of  improved  pumping 
appliances  at  the  Waterworks  pumping-station  ha: 
long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Waterworks  Com 
mittee,  and  on  February  13  last  year  the  City  Fur 
veyor  reported  that  the  old  engines  were  unreliabli 
and  very  extravagant  in  the  use  of  fuel,  and  costly  ii 
repairs.  The  Committee  being  desirous  of  obtain 
ing  the  best  possible  plant  with  the  least  expend! 
ture,  and  having  obtained  tenders,  deputed  a Sub 
Committee  to  visit  the  works  of  the  Hartlepoo 
and  West  Middlesex  Companies  at  West  Hartle: 
pool  and  Hammersmith,  where  engines  anc 
pumps  were  in  operation  constructed  by  the 
firms  whose  tenders  were  lowest.  This  the  Sub 
Committee  did  on  May  25  and  26  of  last  year,  and 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  tender  of  Messrs 
Worth  & Mackenzie  be  accepted,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Council  and  the  Local  Government 
Board.  A Local  Government  inquiry  wras  held 
before  Colonel  Luard  on  September  28,  1894,  when 
the  scheme  was  recommended  for  approval,  and  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  sub- 
sequently obtained  for  borrowing  powers  of  3,800/] 
for  this  purpose.  Messrs.  Worth  & Mackenzie! 
tender  was  then  formally  accepted  for  the  engines, 
&c.,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Bowers  & Co.  for  the 
buildings,  &c.,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
description  The  engine  is  of  the  triple-expansion 
condensing  type,  direct  acting  with  overhead  marine 
pattern  cylinders  13^  in.,  21J  in.,  and  36  in.  diametel 
by  30  in.  stroke,  driving  three  single  acting  ram 
pumps  16  in.  diameter  lifting  ico, 000  gals,  per  houll 
The  engine-house,  erected  by  Messrs.  Bowers  A:  Col 
is  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  existing  buildings, 
and  the  floor  is  depressed  1 ft.  3 in.  below  the  old 
engine-house  floor,  in  order  to  reduce  the  suction  as 
far  as  possible.  All  special  pipes  and  valves  are  so 
arranged  as  to  provide  for  future  extensions,  if  or 
when  required.  Two  valves  with  standards  and 
hand-wheels  with  2 6-in.  self-acting  reflux  valves,  in 
one  operation  regulate  the  supply  to  tha  tower  or 
storage  reservoir  without  stopping  the  engine.  The 
method  of  operating  these  valves  (which  may  be 
distinguished  as  A A'  and  BB'j  is  as  follows:-* 
Suppose  valve  A to  be  shut  and  valve  B open,  the 
high  lift  pumps  are  then  pumping  river  water  from 
the  well  into  the  storage  reservoir  through  valvesjj 
marked  B and  A',  which  open  automatically 
valve  B'  being  at  the  same  time  automaticall| 
closed  owing  to  the  pressure  from  the  water-towed 
being  so  much  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the 
14  in.  main.  When  it  is  required  to  pump  water  to 
the  tower,  valve  A is  opened  and  the  pressure  <f 
water  from  the  clear  water  reservoir  automaticallf 
closes  valve  A'.  The  engine-man  then  closes] 
valve  B and  the  pressure  of  water  from  the  high-lift 
pumps  at  once  opens  the  reflux  valve  B',  when  the 
pumps  commence  delivering  clean  water  to  the 
tower.  It  takes  the  man  about  one  minute  to  close 
valve  B,  during  which  time  the  engine  will  have 
made  about  twenty-five  strokes,  pumping  filtered 
water  through  valve  B into  the  14  in.  main,  thus 
thoroughly  washing  out  all  river  water  from  the 
6 in.  pipes  before  the  pump  commences  delivery  to 
the  tower.  This  arrangement  is  much  better  than 
that  of  disconnecting  the  high-lift  pumps,  which 
would  have  rendered  a stoppage  of  the  engines 
necessary  each  time  the  tank  on  the  tower  was 
filled.  The  duty  performed  by  the  old  h.-p.  pump 
is  performed  in  an  economical  manner  by  a pair  of 
high-lift  pumps  attached  to  the  intermediate  engine, 
capable  of  delivering  15,000  gallons  per  hour,  cither 
to  the  tower  or  reservoir  at  pleasure.  It  should  bet 
added  that  the  works  have  been  completed  within 
the  estimate. 

New  Waterworks,  Launceston.  — New 
waterworks  were  opened  at  Launceston  by  the 
Mayoress  (Mrs.  John  Kittow)onthe3ist  ult.  "From 
the  source  at  Carne  Down  to  the  reservoir  there  is 
fall  of  203  ft.  Of  circular  form,  the  reservoir  itself 
will  contain  350,000  gallons,  equal  to  about  three 
days’  supply.  It  has  been  constructed  of  clay 
puddle,  both  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  with  a con* 
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ete  lining  coated  with  cement.  It  is  360  ft.  above 
Thomas’s  Bridge,  the  lowest  part  of  the  town, 
t the  reservoir  a pressure  reducer  has  been  fitted, 
it  a by-pass  has  been  constructed,  enabling  the 
inter,  if  necessary,  to  pass  direct  from  the  source 
to  the  town.  The  reservoir  is  protected  by  an  outer 
ail  of  granite,  with  stone  coping  and  iron  railings, 
id  an  inner  dwarf  wall,  with  ornamental  railings. 
,he  space  between  the  two  walls  will  be  laid  out  with 
pwer-beds.  The  contract  for  the  service  reservoir 
is  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Burt,  Launceston, 
r 1,360/.,  and  the  construction  of  the  intake  works 
id  the  laying  of  the  pipes  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fisher,  of 
'illbrook,  for  295/.  and  1,250/.  respectively.  The 
peswere  supplied  by  Shaw  & Mclnnes,  of  Glasgow, 
»e  amount  of  their  contract  being  3,678/.,  and  the 
lives  by  Blakeborough,  of  Brigg  House,  Yorkshire. 
Ir.  McOwen  has  discharged  the  duties  of  clerk  of 
le  works.  Including  the  acquisition  of  the  water- 
ghts  and  easements,  and  the  purchase  of  the  wind- 
lill,  the  total  cost  of  the  work  has  been  about 

0. 500/.  Mr.  S.  Jenkins,  of  Liskeard,  was  the 

igineer  of  the  works. 

The  Gorton  Sewage  Works.— To  mark  the 
ompletion  of  the  Gorton  sewage  scheme,  a cere- 
ion  y took  place  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  which  Dr. 

W.  McArthur  (Chairman  of  the  Gorton  Urban 
jistrict  Council)  set  the  works  in  operation.  A gold 
py,  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  Candy,  managing  director  of 
je  International  Water  and  Sewage  Purification 
pmpany,  was  presented  to  Dr.  McArthur  by  Mr. 

I T.  Holland,  Clerk  to  the  Council.  Before  the 
(option  of  the  scheme  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
j the  township  went  into  Gorton  Brook  and  Gore 
rook  without  having  received  any  treatment  at 

1.  The  Mersey  and  Irwell  Joint  Committee, 
pwever,  served  the  Council  with  a notice  requiring 
|em  to  divert  the  whole  of  their  sewage  from 
le  streams  within  a given  time.  A scheme  was, 
erefore,  prepared  dealing  with  the  entire  town- 
ip,  and  consisting  of  main  concentrating  and 
jveral  tributary  sewers.  Application  was  then 
ade  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction 

borrow  the  necessary  money,  which  was  esti- 
iated  in  round  figures  (and  including  the  cost  of 
je  land)  at  about  40,000/.  An  inquiry  was  held  at 
pich  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  made  by  the 
|anchester  Corporation  on  the  ground  that  the 
[luent  would  drain  into  a stream  (the  Gore  Brook) 
(at  flowed  through  the  city.  The  Local  Govern- 
ent  Board,  however,  gave  its  approval  to  the  plan, 
d sanctioned  the  loan  which  its  adoption  involved, 
convenient  plot  of  ground  was  secured  near 
Belle  Vue  Gardens,  and  the  first  sod  was  cut 
1893.  The  engineers  have  been  Messrs, 
pmax  & Lomax,  of  Manchester,  and  under 
ir  direction  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
Mr.  Daniel  Eadie,  of  Stockport.  There  are  two 
itritus  tanks  , with  a capacity  of  no, 000  gallons, 
id  three  large  precipitating  tanks  with  a combined 
pacity  of  1,079,000  gallons.  The  sewage,  on 
(tering  the  works,  passes  into  the  two  detritus 
aks,  having  first  received  a dose  of  ferozone  suffi- 
to  effect  a complete  precipitation  of  the 
lavier  suspended  matter.  From  these  it  flows  into 
fee  precipitation  tanks,  where  the  lighter  suspended 
atter  is  deposited.  The  sewage,  having  been 
trifled,  is  conveyed  to  six  polarite  filter-beds  of  a 
(serficial  area  of  2,663  square  yds.  The  whole 
peme  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
jure  prospective  population,  and  it  possesses  a 
nvenience,  said  to  be  unique,  in  that  the  tanks  and 
ier-beds  are  able  to  deal  not  only  with  the  sewage, 

It  also  with  a half-inch  of  rainfall  over  the  entire  area 
jilt  upon.  It  is  intended  in  future  to  deal  with  the 
Idge  deposited  in  tanks  by  means  of  filter-presses, 
it  this  is  not  yet  included  in  the  scheme.  The 
tfall  works  have  cost  17,000/.,  and  the  con- 
ntrating  sewers  have  involved  an  expenditure  of 
boo/,  more.  Other  important  sewers  are  about 
ibe  carried  out,  and  when  completed  the  whole  of 
fe  sewage  from  the  township  will  be  conveyed  to 
c Outfall  Purification  Works,  and  the  pollution  of 
rivers,  so  far  as  Gorton  is  concerned,  will  be  at 
lend. 

Public  Improvements,  Colwyn  Bay. —On 
\ 6th  inst.  Col.  W.  L.  Coke,  J.P.,  D.L., 
Inst.C.E.,  held  an  inquiry,  on  behalf  of  the 
pal  Government  Board,  into  the  Colwyn  Bay  and 
Iwyn  Urban  District  Council's  application  to 
row  a sum  of  12,000/.  for  the  construction  of  a 
menade  on  the  foreshore  ; 677/.  for  works  of 
•erage.  and  384/.  for  works  of  street  improve- 
nt.  There  were  present  amongst  others,  Mr.  Jas. 
rter  (Clerk  to  the  Council)  and  the  Surveyor  (Mr. 
n.  J ones,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.  E. ).  The  Surveyor  said  that 
I portion  of  the  foreshore  now  taken  over  by  the 
uncil  would  all  be  covered  by  the  proposed  works, 
p length  of  the  promenade  would  be  1,452  yards, 

. it  would  extend,  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
i|ion  premises,  to  a point  beyond  the  public 
id  which  at  present  ran  to  the  main  road  at 
.Marine  Hotel.  The  maximum  width  of  the 
ilmenade  would  be  125  ft.  The  promenade 
1 oer  up  to  that  point,  would  include  a road  and  a 
llpath.  The  minimum  width  of  the  promenade 
I ild  be  65  ft.  They  intended  to  build  a sea-wall 
ig  the  outer  face  of  the  promenade  of  an  average 
! tb  of  9 ft.  from  the  coping  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ing.  That  included  the  coping.  That  wall 
Id  be  built  of  limestone  in  cement,  backed  to  its 
(thickness  with  concrete.  The  average  thickness 
illd  be  3 ft.  3 in.  The  latter  on  the  face  would 


be  one  in  four.  That  wall  would  have  shingle 
for  its  foundation.  They  had  at  present  on  the 
shingle  a wall  which  had  stood  for  the  last  five 
years  against  very  severe  gales.  Every  yard  of  that 
wall  weighed  between  35  and  40  tons,  so  that  he 
thought  that  that  was  sufficient  evidence  as  to  tbe 
stability  of  the  foundation.  The  depth  of  that  wall 
was  only  about  5 ft.  below  the  surface,  while  the  new 
wall  in  front  would  go  down  about  5 ft.  deeper  still. 
The  greatest  scour  that  he  had  ever  seen  on  the 
beach  was  about  3 ft.,  but  he  should  inform  the 
Inspector  that  this  was  brought  back  again,  so  that 
there  was  a continual  process  of  scouring  and  filling 
going  on  on  the  beach.  They  would  continue  the 
promenade  from  one  end  of  the  wall  to  the  other. 
They  would  have  a kerb  and  channel  on  each  side  of  the 
road.  The  surface  of  the  promenade  would  be  covered 
with  a 5-in.  layer  of  tar-paving,  and  the  road  would 
be  pitched  and  macadamised.  The  average  height 
of  the  coping  of  the  wall  would  be  2 ft.  4 in.  above 
the  foreshore.  For  the  convenience  of  bathing- 
machines,  bath-chairs,  and  horses,  that  it  was  desired 
to  take  down  to  the  sands,  he  had  provided  slopes 
every  hundred  yards,  5 yards  wide,  with  a slope  of 
1 in  25  down  to  the  shore.  He  proposed  paving 
these  slopes  with  setts.  Two  additional  approach- 
roads  would  be  made — one  in  the  middle,  and  one 
at  the  end — and  it  was  the  intention  of  tbe  Council 
to  extend  the  Promenade  both  eastwards  and  west- 
wards. The  Inspector  visited  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed promenade,  and  the  inquiry  terminated. 

Water-supply,  Bamford,  Derbyshire.— The 
Parish  Council  of  Bamford  have  agreed  upon  the 
adoption  of  a scheme  prepared  by  Messrs.  Sterling 
& Swann,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  village  will  be 
supplied  with  water. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Windows,  St.  Aidan's  Church,  Leeds. — 
Two  stained-glass  windows  have  recently  been 
added  to  this  church.  They  are  the  west  window  of 
the  baptistry  and  the  west  window  of  the  morning 
chapel.  The  former  represents  the  three  phases  of 
Baptism,  the  latter  “ two  of  Our  Lord's  appearances 
after  the  Resurrection."  They  are  executed  by 
Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & Bros. , of  London. 

Encaustic  Tile  Floor,  Cleveden  House. — 
The  Pottery  Gazette  gives  a description  of  a tile  floor 
executed  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins  & Co.  for  Mr. 
Astor,  the  present  owner  of  Cleveden.  The  floor  is 
25  ft.  8 in.  by  23  ft.  8 in.,  and  has  been  specially 
designed  for  the  situation.  On  the  outer  border  are 
figures  of  Cupids,  white  on  a jasper  blue  ground, 
holding  wreaths  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  a 
vase  in  the  form  of  a fountain.  At  the  top  of  the 
columns  or  plinths  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  are 
allegorical  figures  in  white  upon  a jasper  ground,  the 
figures  being  relieved  by  touches  of  green.  The 
Elements  are  represented  by  four  allegorical  pictures, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  pavement  the  mask  of 
Medusa  is  portrayed.  The  colours  of  the  tiles  used 
are  blue,  white,  grey,  buffs,  black,  green,  and 
purple. 

Sculpture  for  Assurance  Offices,  Cal- 
cutta.—Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter, 
have  just  completed  some  colossal  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, weighing  in  all  about  thirty  tons,  which  are  to 
be  placed  on  the  main  front  of  the  new  Standard 
Assurance  Offices  in  Dalhousie-square,  Calcutta. 
They  consist  of  allegorical  statues  representing 
“ Life  " and  “ Death."  Besides  these,  there  is  a pedi- 
ment 30  ft.  long  with  ten  females  figures  therein,  each 
6 ft.  6 in.  high,  sculptured  in  the  round.  They 
represent  the  five  wise  and  five  foolish  Virgins,  and 
are  destined  for  the  main  gable  of  the  new  edifice. 
There  is  also  a statue  of  “ Atlas,"  which  stands  9 ft. 
high.  The  architect  for  the  new  building  at  Calcutta 
is  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Stevens,  Companion  of  the 
Indian  Empire. 


funeral  inscription. M.  Ai'ras,  architect  at 

Angers,  has  obtained  a gold  medal  for  the  building 
of  the  National  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in 
this  town.  Gold  medals  have  also  been  awarded  to 
the  architects  Mongenot  (of  Epinal)  LeChatelier  (of 

Paris)and  Maillard  (of  Angers). The  Government 

have  just  sanctioned  the  making  of  a line  from 
Etampes  to  Bcaune-la-Rolande  by  Pithiviers.  The 

expense  is  estimated  at  9,076,000  francs. The 

sculptor  Cordonnier  has  just  finished  the  monument 
of  the  singer  Gustav  Nadaud,  which  is  to  be  erected 
at  Roubaix  in  a few  months.  It  consists  of  a stele, 
surmounted  by  a bust.  Two  figures  representing 
Song  and  Poetry  lean  towards  him.  There  are  two 
bas-reliefs  representing  two  favourite  songs,  “ Les 
Vendanges  " and  “ Les  Gendarmes." 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  artistic  jury  of  the  International 
Exhibition  has  just  given  their  decision  on  the  open 
competition  for  the  execution  of  a diploma.  The 
first  prize  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Roedel  ; the 

second  to  M.  Dillon. M.  Falguiire  has  just 

finished  a magnificent  bust  of  Renan,  which 
the  State  commissioned  him  to  execute  for 

the  College  de  France. The  Committee  on 

the  Victor  Hugo  monument  1 a;  given  the 
execution  of  it  into  the  hands  of  the  sculptor 
Ernest  Barrias.  It  will  be  placed  on  the  “rond-point " 
of  Place  Victor  Hugo,  and  will  represent  the  poet,  in 
modern  dress  leaning  on  a rock.  At  the  four  corners 
of  the  monument,  which  will  be  in  granite  and  bronze, 
there  will  be  symbolical  figures,  of  Epic  poetry, 

Lyric  poetry,  the  Drama,  and  Satire. The  Muni- 

cipalAdministration  of  Paris  intend  to  coverthe  Canal 
Saint  Martin,  which  at  present  is  open  from  the 
Place  de  la  Ville  to  the  Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir. 
The  top  of  the  canal  arch  will  be  laid  out  with  grass- 

plots,  flower-beds  and  fountains. A competition 

will  shortly  be  opened  for  the  building  of  a Conserva- 
toire of  Music  and  an  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  at 
Lille  (Nord. ). The  town  of  Beaune  has  commis- 
sioned the  execution  of  the  monument  which  it  pro- 
poses to  raise  to  the  memory  of  President  Carnot, 
to  the  sculptor  Loiseau-Bailly,  and  the  architect 
Deschamps.  This  monument,  which  is  to  be 
eight  metres  high,  consists  of  a pyramid  supporting 
the  bust  of  Carnot,  above  which  is  a winged  figure  of 
Immortality.  On  the  stand  is  a figure  engraving  a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cardiff  County  Council  Election.— Mr. 
Fred.  J.  Veall,  of  the  firm  ofVeall  & Sant,  architects, 
Cardiff,  was  on  the  1st  inst.  elected  to  the  Council 
of  the  County-borough  of  Cardiff,  for  the  Riverside 
Ward,  polling  the  largest  number  of  votes  ever 
recorded  for  any  candidate  in  that  ward.  Improved 
sanitation  and  better  building  inspection  were  the 
two  strongest  points  upon  which  Mr.  Veall  insisted 
in  his  address  and  at  his  public  meetings. 

Thames  Floods  Prevention. — A meeting  of 
the  Thames  Floods  Prevention  Committee  was  held 
at  the  Windsor  Guildhall  on  the  7th  inst.  for  the 
purpose  of  protesting  against  the  inaction  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  with  reference  to  the  measures 
suggested  for  averting  or  minimising  the  inundations 
which  are  periodically  experienced  in  the  district. — 
Mr.  H.  Webber,  the  mayor,  presided.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warre,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Heaton,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  :— 
"That  this  committee  desires  to  express  its  dissatis- 
faction that  practically  no  steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  Thames  Conservancy  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
floods  in  the  Thames  valley,  although  a year  has 
elapsed  since  the  destructive  flood  of  November, 
1894,  and  that  a deputation  be  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  lay  the 
whole  subject  before  him,  and  to  ask  him  if  the 
Government  can  afford  any  assistance  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  important  object  which  it  has  in  view." 
—It  was  also  agreed  to  appoint  a sub-committee  to 
draw  up  a memorial  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  requesting  him  to  receive  the  deputation. 

The  Rebuilding  of  Highgate  Archway.— 
The  rebuilding  of  Highgate  Archway  will  not  be 
commenced  for  some  little  time.  The  London  and 
Middlesex  County  Councils,  Islington  Vestry,  and 
Hornsey  District  Council,  who  were  to  jointly  carry 
out  the  work  at  a cost  of  about  27,000/.,  are  now 
going  to  confer  as  to  whether  the  new  structure  shall 
be  ot  iron  or  stone.  It  iron  is  used  there  will  be  a 
saving  of  about  6,000/.  or  7,000.  The  London 
County  Council  and  the  Islington  Vestry  favour 
iron,  while  the  Middlesex  County  Council  and 
Hornsey  District  Council  are  for  stone.  One 
reason  given  by  the  latter  bodies  is  that  the  New 
River  Company,  whose  pumping-station  adjoins, 
object  to  an  iron  bridge,  but  as  they  are  not  going 
to  contribute  a single  farthing  towards  the  cost  of 
the  work  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  are 
being  considered  in  the  matter.— Daily  Chronicle. 

The  East  London  Water  Company’s  Reser- 
voirs.— The  work  of  constructing  the  new  reservoir 
for  the  East  London  Water  Company  at  Hagger- 
lane,  Walthamstow,  has  been  seriously  interrupted. 
The  centre  arch  of  the  massive  central  wall  has  given 
way  and  tons  of  earth  banked  behind  it  have  fallen 
down.  Had  the  mishap  happened  during  the  day 
when  the  men  were  at  work  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  have  been  attended  by  many  fatalities.  As  it 
was  no  personal  injuries  were  sustained.  One  result 
of  the  unfortunate  occurrence  is  that  a large  number 
of  men  have  been  temporarily  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment.— Essex  Chronicle. 

The  Vestries  and  the  Water  Supply.— 
At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Bermondsey  Vestry  on  the  4th  inst.,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  A.  Pomeroy,  the  Finance  Committee 
reported  that  an  account  was  sent  in  to  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company, 
amounting  to  144/.  18s.  for  supplying  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  with  water  during  the  severe  frost 
of  last  winter.  The  company  had  written  stating 
that  they  could  not  accept  or  recognise  any  liability 
or  responsibility  whatever  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Ball 
said  he  was  not  sure  whether  the  Vestry  had  any 
real  claim  on  the  company,  but  the  Committee  were 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  money  should  be  paid. 

If  the  company  continued  in  their  refusal  to  pay  the 
money,  he  believed  the  Vestry  had  no  power  to  force 
them  to  do  so.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  Mr.  Maule  seconded,  and  said  the  Lambeth 
Waterworks  Company  had  reimbursed  the  Vestry  in 
a similar  case,  and  he  thought  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Company  should  be  made  to  do  the  same. 
The  Vestry  ought  also  to  express  their  opinion  of 
'heir  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  matter.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  two 
of  the  officials  of  the  Vestry  to  see  if  they  could 
come  to  any  settlement  with  the  waterworks 
company.  The  General  Purposes  Committee 
reported  the  receipt  of  a letter  from  the  Lambeth 
Water  Company  asking  if  the  Vestry  would  be 
prepared  to  assist  the  company  in  supplying  house- 
holders with  water  by  means  of  water  carts  in  the 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised 


| Designs 
lelivered. 


flrmary  

R .h  Lincoln  Corp 201.  each.. 

iq  of  Club  Premises  Wokiug  Horsell  and 


Nov.  23 
I Nov.  30 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Enlargement  of  8choOl  of  Art  .•••  •••• 

House  ami  OtBrea,  Harrasiowl.  White- 

New*8treet]  near  Alma-road  

tsehool,  Baphoe.  Ireland  

Water  MaiusiC.ooo  yd*  1.  »<• 

Bat*  an  I Kerb.  Belle  Vn-.  l.an;  » ....  .. 
•Pitting  and  Kurnlsliing  Pul. lie  Library  .. 
Shop.  ac.  Morley-lane 

Brick  Sewer.  Buxton-road  . ..... 
Cast-iron  Pipes  (3.SOO  yds.).  Sc.  Grewel- 

Cast-iron  Water  Pipes  and  Castings  (4.:i00 
yds.).  Kirby  Malr.eard  ...  •••••• 

Laying  Cast-iron  Pipes  (3,500  yds.).  Grewel- 

thorpe.  Yorks ■ - 

Stable  and  Coachhduse,  Hildcrthorpe. 

Bridlington  Quay  • 

Reservoirs.  Ac.  Corsehouse  Farm  

Rebuilding  Cheapslde  Mill,  Batley 

Cemetery  Drainage  ........ 

Water  Supply,  Brereton.  near  Kugeley  . . . 

Fireclay  Sanitary  Pipes.  West  Moor 

Sea  Defences,  Clacton-on-Sea  

Brick  Sewer.  4c.  near  Bury  Bridge  ...... 

Bakery.  Abattoirs,  «c.  Stanley-Btreet  .... 

Bailiff’s  House  

•Erection  of  Infectious  Hospital  . — • 


By  whom  Required.  A«Mteej ^1^7°''' 


Borough  of  Crewt 


Llangollen  U.D.C... 
Gorton  U. DC. 
Tottenham  U.D.C. 


do. 


Captain  R.  Watson 
Smwarton  (N.B.)  Police 
Coiumrs | 

Blackburn  Corp ' 

Lichfield  R.D.C ] 

Tyii“inouth  R D.C.  ..  I 
O.  G.  Rounds' Trustees 
Bury  (Lancs)  Corp...  I 
Colue  (Lancs)  Dist. 

Co-op.  Soc 

Tunbridge  Wells  T.C. 
East  Griustend  U.D.C. 


Abliev  4 Hanson 


3.  Dyer  . 


A.  S.  Adam  . . . 
W.  Crawshaw  . 
G.  W.  Lund  . . 
W.  E.  Rogers  . 
Official  . 

T.  H.  Baker  . . . 
J.  Cartwright  . 


G.  Bower 
T.  E.  W.Mcllor 
W.  W.  Gale 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Paving.  4c.  Upper  North-street 

Cast-iron  Water  Pipes  (800  t 

Ormskirk 

•Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works 

Schools,  Offices,  4c.  Cliauiberlaync-ro 


. Camberwell  Vestry  . 
. Ashton  - under  - Lyne 

j Corp 

. Luton  T.C 

, Lathom  and  Burs- 

cougli  U.D.C 

. Willesdeu  D.C 

F.a-tleigh  (Hants) 


Sewering,  Draining,  4c.  Mills  Hill-road  , 

•Making-up  and  Paving  Ryecroft-street  . 

ltosd  Works.  Piue-street  

se,  4c.  Leeds -rone 


Huddersfield 
Waterworks  and  Pipe  Laying  (3,000  yds. 
•Erecting  Purifying  House 


Elue  Pennant  Kerbim 


r.  Sleights.  Yorks 


Paving  Work 


•Co 


>f  Rail’ 

Cottage.  Stable,  4 
Cumberland 
Six  Cottages,  C 
Villa,  Holly  Han.  near  170 
Additions,  Ac.  to  Theatre, 

Schools,  Leigh,  Lancs 

Infirmary  Wards,  Paisley 


Camerton  Moor, 

1 tiiiery!  Wales' ! 7. 
near  Dudley  

null 


Bury  (Lanes)  Corp. 
Lathom  aud  Burs- 

eough  U.D.C 

Middleton  (Lancs) 

Corp 

Fulham  Vestry  

Jarrow  Corp 


illeM  Gas  Llgl 
r’  Malden  '(Sum-. 


0.  S.  Brown  . . 
Official 


do. 


Wood  4 Brodie  . 
O.  Claude  Robson 
Mitchell.  Sou, 
Gutteridge  .... 
J.  Cartwright  ... 

Wood  4 Brodie  . 

W.  Weiburu 

C.  Bitterill  

J.  Petree  

J110.  Kirk  4 Sons 

F.  W.  Steveuson. 
T.  V.  H.  Davison 

J.  Garducr  

Official  . 

do. 

E.  A.  Lansdown 
Thos.  Robinson  . 

Smith  4 Co 

Bradshaw  4 Gass 
T.  G.  Abererombi 


Nov.  25 
do. 

Nov.  28  ■ 


Nov.  28  1 

do.  I 
Nov.  30 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Chief  Resident  Engineer — | L.  B.  4 S.  C.  Ry.  Co...  l.OOOf. . 

•Engineer  Oaretaug  R.D.C 

•Resident  Engineer  and  Clerk  of  Works  ..  .Poitishead  U.D.C 31.109. 


Nov.  25  . 
Nov.  27 
Nov.  30 


Thou  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  Iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vl„  vIlL,  * xviii.  Public  Appointment,,  p.  xvl. 


event  of  a severe  frost,  and  inquiring  what  the 
charge  would  be  per  day,  including  a horse  and  two 
men  and  the  Committee  advised  that  the  company 
should  be  informed  that  the  Vestry  was  prepared  to 
do  so.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  also  decided 
that  a communication  should  be  sent  to  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company  staling 
that  the  Vestry  were  also  prepared  to  supply  them 
in  a similar  manner. 

The  London  Water  Inquiry.— The  mquuy 
into  the  supply  of  water  in  London  for  sanitary 
purposes  was  resumed  on  the  7th  inst.  at  the  Guild- 
hall, Westminster,  before  Colonel  Ducat,  C.L.  Sir 
Frederic  Bramwell,  examined  by  Mr.  Pember,  IJ.C. 
(for  the  companies),  said  that  in  his  opinion  the 
three-gallon  Hush  demanded  by  the  County  Council 
was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  harmful ; the  present 
two-gallon  flush  was  ample.  The  quantity  used  for 
flushing  purposes  had  very  much  increased  during 
past  years,  and  anv  further  and  compulsory  increase 
would  mean  an  early  enlargement  m the  capacity  of 
the  mains.  In  cross-examination  Sir  l rederic  said 
an  increase  of  one  gallon  in  the  flushing  capacity  of 
cisterns  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  water-supply 
of  ioooo.ooo  or  12,000,000  gallons  daily.— This 
concluded  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
panies. Mr.  Freeman  (for  the  London  County 
Council)  then  put  into  the  box  Mr  Walker, 
Superintendent  of  the  County  Council-buildings 
in  East  Greenwich,  who  said  that  he  had  charge  ot 
q 400  tenements.  During  the  past  twelve  months 
there  had  been  twenty-one  stoppages  from  drains 
other  than  by  frost.— Mr.  Satchwell,  superintendent 
of  the  County  Council-buildings  in  Hughes  -fields, 
gave  similar  evidence.— Mr.  Pember,  Q.C.,  then 
summed  up  on  behalf  of  the  companies.  He  sub- 
mitted that  they  were  called  upon  to  make  good  the 
defects  of  the  sanitary  engineer,  the  plumber,  and 
the  architect  in  the  sanitation  of  houses.  Water 
was  far  too  precious  a commodity  to  be  wasted  in 
these  days  when  water-sheds  were  being  snapped  up. 
He  maintained  that  there  was  no  greater  waste  of 
water  going  on  anywhere,  and  no  worse  fittings  put 
in  any  where,  than  in  the  county  of  London.  There- 
fore his  contention  was  that  new  regulations  ought 
not  to  be  made  until  something  had  been  done  to 
prevent  the  large  waste  of  water  which  now  went  on. 
Regulations  such  as  the  County  Council  sought 
would  mean  the  expenditure  of  a million  a year. 
Given  a good  cistern,  a proper  down-pipe  of  i^-m. 
diameter,  a proper  flush,  and  a good  short- 
hopper  pan  with  a proper  run,  and  he  mai.r 
tained  that  the  evidence  he  had  adduced  showed 
that  a two-gallon  flush  was  ample.  — The 
inquiry  was  then  adjourned  until  the  8th  inst. 
when  Mr.  G.  M.  Freeman,  on  behalf  of  the  London 
County  Council,  replying  generally  on  the  case  sub- 
mitted by  both  sides  to  the  inspector,  said  he  fully 
concurred  in  what  had  been  said  by  his  learned 
friend  Mr.  Pember,  as  to  the  great  importance  of 
this  inquire  from  a public  point  of  view,  though  he 
(Mr  Freeman)  estimated  that  importance  mainly 


from  the  sanitary  necessity  of  having  a sufficient 
water  supply  to  flush  the  house-drains  of  the  Metro- 
polis in  an  efficient  manner  with  a view  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  health  of  the  population.  In 
advocating  the  desirability  of  substituting  a three- 
gallon  for  a two-gallon  flush,  the  learned  gentleman 
put  it  to  the  inspector  why,  when  the  Municipal 
Authorities  of  Edinburgh,  Bradford,  Croydon, 
Plymouth,  and  Gloucester  had  found  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  increase  of  one  gallon  on  the  two  which 
had  previously  been  considered  requisite,  that 
which  had  been  deemed  a public  requisite  in  these 
populous  provincial  centres  should  not  also  be 
needed  in  the  Metropolis.  In  conclusion,  he  argued 
that  the  requisites  insisted  upon  by  the  witnesses 
examined  on  behalf  of  the  companies  as  essential  to 
ihe  efficacy  of  a two-gallon  flush  were  so  numerous 
and  exacting  as  in  reality  to  put  their  case  outside 
the  range  of  practical  application.  The  County 
Council  asked  lor  no  retrospective  order,  but  merely 
that  in  all  future  cases  the  fittings  should  be  such  as 
would  give  at  least  a three-gallon  flush.  As  to  the 
evidence  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  water 
companies  with  regard  to  the  enormous  increase 
of  water  supply  that  would  be  necessitated 
if  the  proposal  made  by  the  County  Council  were 
adopted,  he  contented  that  the  figures  given  had 
been  ridiculously  exaggerated.  He  claimed  that  a 
sufficient  case  had  been  made  out  for  the  demand 
made  by  the  County  Council,  that  the  demand  had 
been  made  after  due  consideration  of  the  necessity 
for  what  was  asked  in  behalf  of  the  sanitary  needs 
of  the  population,  that  neither  in  the  inception  of 
their  proposal  nor  the  conduct  of  their  case  bad  the 
County  Council  been  actuated  by  any  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  water  companies,  but  merely  by  a 
desire  to  promote  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  upon  a review  of  the  whole  of  the 
facts  it  would  only  be  right  and  reasonable  that  the 
water  companies  should  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  demand  made  upon  them  by  the  body  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great 
Metropolis.  — This  concluded  the  inquiry,  and 
arrangements  having  been  made  for  an  inspection 
by  Colonel  Ducat  of  some  of  the  jepresentative 
blocks  of  artizans’  dwellings  in  the  districts  served 
by  different  water  companies,  the  proceeding  termi- 
nated. 

Memorial  Tablet,  Danbury  Church,  Essex. 
—The  unveiling  of  the  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Sir  T.  P.  Bridges,  Bart.,  took  place  recently  in 
the  Danbury  Parish  Church.  The  memorial  is  the 
design  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bartlett,  architect,  of  London. 

Art  and  Industrial  Exhibitions.— -A  loan 
exhibition  of  pictures,  engravings,  old  prints  and 
books,  foreign  and  other  curios,  and  specimens  of 
amateur  work  was  opened  on  the  4th  inst.  in  Paris- 
street,  Exeter.— The  National  Trades  and  Industrial 
Exhibition,  in  the  East  End  Exhibition  Buildings, 
Glasgow,  was  opened  on  the  4th  inst.  by  Bailie  Ure 
Primrose.— On  the  4th  inst.  an  industrial  exhibition 
was  opened  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Haddington, 


under  the  auspices  of  the  East  Lothian  Industriali 
Association.  There  are  four  principal  sections,! 
comprising  needlework,  mechanical  woik,  decora- 
tive work  and  furnishings,  and  painting,  drawings 
engraving,  and  photography.  An  interesting  ad- 
junct to  the  industrial  exhibition  is  a large  loan 
collection,  displayed  in  the  side  room  of  the  Ex- 
change. This  collection  was  brought  together  prin-' 
cipally  through  the  efforts  of  Lady  Grizell  Baillie 
Hamilton,  and  contributions  were  sent  from  several 
of  the  county  mansions. 

Surveyors’  Institution.  — At  the  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  Institution  on  Monday  last  in  Great t 
George-street,  Westminster,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Institution  is  about  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
the  Civil  Engineers,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  by  erecting  a new  building  of  extensive 
dimensions.  Mr.  D.  Watney,  in  delivering  his 
opening  address  as  President,  said  the  new  building; 
would  be  worthy  of  the  Institution,  which  had  long 
ago  outgrown  its  present  home.  The  address; 
covered  a wide  range  ot  subjects,  such  as  better-i 
ment,  the  price  of  land,  local  taxation,  and  agri-4 
cultural  depression,  a remedy  for  which,  the  Pre- 
sident thought,  might  be  found  in  organisation  and 
co-operation.  Forestry  was  referred  to  as  a subjecO 
to  which  the  Council  were  devoting  special  uttetfl 
tion,  and  in  the  new  building  there  would  be  a 
department  in  which  that  important  branch  of 
surveying  could  be  studied. 

The  Excavations  at  Dore  Abbey.— The  ex- 
cavations on  the  site  of  the  nave  of  the  Cistercian' 
Abbey  of  Dore,  about  twelve  miles  from  Hereford,^ 
and  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Golden  Valley,  have 
revealed  the  position  of  the  west  wall  at  its  north- 
west corner,  and  also  the  bases  of  all  the  columns, 
except  two,  which  supported  the  north  arcade.  The 
nave  was  of  nine  bays,  divided  by  circular  columns 
3 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  standing  on  square  bases 
or  plinths.  At  the  second  column  west  of  the 
crossing  the  base  ;of  the  great  rood-screen  was 
found,  partly  composed  of  thirteemh-century  worked 
stones  reused.  Many  of  these  still  retained  traces 
of  colour,  and  fragments  of  a shrine  or  tomb  found 
close  by  were  also  elaborately  coloured  and  gilt- 
The  rood-screen  crossed  the  aisles  as  well  as  the 
central  alley.  Some  screenwork  was  found  of  stone, 
of  the  thirteenth-century,  also  fragments  of  armorial 
and  embossed  tiles.  Ihe  excavations  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Roland  Paul. 

A A.  Camera  Club.— At  the  meeting  of  this 
club  last  Wednesday,  a paper  on  “Canterbury 
Cathedral  ” was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Freeman, 
illustrated  by  lantern  views  of  various  parts  of  the 
building  taken  by  two  members  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  the  club  to  Canterbury  two  years  ago. 
No  opportunity  had  presented  itself  of  showing 
their  work  on  the  screen  ; but  this  was  done  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  historical  and  architectural 
notes  contributed  by  Mr.  Freeman  helped  to  make 
an  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition. 
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LEGAL. 

|:OST  OF  REPAIRING  A DEFECTIVE 
DRAIN  : 

iDER  THE  METROPOLIS  MANAGEMENT  ACT,  1855. 
iThe  case  of  Florence  v.  The  Paddington  Vestry, 
ich  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  in  the 
ancery  Division  last  week,  raised  an  important 
nt  as  to  the  cost  of  repairing  a defective  drain 
ler  Section  250  of  the  Metropolis  Management 
IL  1855. 

The  facts  are  shortly  as  follows  In  1894  the 
lintiff  purchased  the  freehold  of  Nos.  149  and  151, 
lurch-street,  Paddington,  and  shortly  afterwards 
iieived  from  the  defendants  a notice  to  repair  a 
lective  drain.  The  plaintiff  opened  up  the  drain, 
!l  then  discovered  that  premises  at  the  rear 
ranging  to  another  owner  were  drained  into  the 
in.  The  plaintiff  then  claimed  repayment  by  the 
ll'endants  of  47/.,  the  sum  expended  by  him  in 

I airing  the  drain,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
rer  within  the  meaning  of  Section  250  of  the 
;|:tropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  and  therefore 
bairable  by  the  Local  Authority.  The  connexion 
llh  the  dram  was  made  about  thirty  years  ago  by 
iimission  of  the  then  occupant  ot  the  Church- 
:et  houses  and  without  the  authority  of  the 
i)3try.  The  plaintiff,  when  he  purchased  the 
uperty,  made  no  special  inquiry  as  to  the 
linage. 

T is  Lordship,  after  hearing  evidence  and  the 
|ruments  of  counsel,  said  that  the  case  of  Ker- 
i.w  v.  Taylor  (L.  R.  1895.  2 Q-  B.  471).  governed 
case  in  question.  The  connexion  in  the  present 
ne  was  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Local 
ard  or  the  owner  of  the  house.  In  Kershaw  v. 
lylor  a scheme  of  drainage  had  been  approved  by 
1!  Local  Authority,  but  the  drains  constructed  were 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme,  consequently,  in 
||h  cases  the  drain  was  unlawfully  made,  and  not 
i ler  any  order  from  the  Local  Authority.  The  con- 
lion  in  the  present  case  was  unlawfully  made,  but 
j plaintiff  did  not  claim  under  the  person  making 
unlawful  connexion.  The  plaintiff  had  no  notice 
ijt  anything  unlawful  had  been  done,  and  further, 
Iwas  not  bound  to  inquire  as  to  another's  acts, 
[these  circumstances,  he  thought  that  the  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  a declaration  that  the  drain  was  a 
Nr,  and  to  be  repaid  the  money  he  had  expended 
repairing  it. 
judgment  accordingly. 

dr.  Byrne,  Q.C. . and  Mr.  R.  F.  MacSwinney 
Iresented  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Far  well,  Q.C., 

II  Mr.  Nash,  the  defendants. 


MEETINGS. 


Friday,  November  15. 

''unitary  Institute  ( Lectures  /or  Sanitary  Officers).— 
W.  C.  Tyndale  on  “ House  Drainage. ” 8 p.m. 
Monday,  November  18. 

loyal  Institute  0/ British  Architects.—  (1)  Presentation 
the  Portrait  of  the  ex-President,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Person  ; (2)  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray.  F.S.A.,  on  “ The  Sculp- 
Id  Columns  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus." 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Engineering,  and  Surveying 
Wy.-Mr.  P.  Fitzgerald  on  “ Robert  Adam  and  his 
hitecture."  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  19 

institution  0/  Civil  Engineers.— Mr.  J.  H.  Greathead 

t*  The  City  and  South  London  Railway:  Subaqueous 
nelling  by  Shield  and  Compressed  Air.”  8 pm. 
witary  institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
fessor  H.  Robinson  on  “ Sewerage  and  Sewage 
bosal."  8 pm. 

taseoso  Architectural  Association.— Lecture  by  Mr. 
fy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  20. 
sr pen  ter  s'  Halt,  London  Wall  (Lectures  on  Building 
I Sanitary  Construction).— Professor  A.  Wynter  Blyth 
f Sanitary  Appliances.”  8 p.m. 

rciety  0/  Arts. — Opening  Address  of  the  Session  by 
lor-General  Sir  J.  Donnelly,  K.C.B.,  Chairman  of  the 
jncil.  S p.m. 

initary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
•ection  of  the  L.C.C.  Common  Lodging-House,  Parker - 
it,  Drury-lane.  3 p.m. 

udders'  Foremen  and  Clerks'  rf  Works  Institution.— 
Inary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8 p.m. 
brt hern  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  C. 
ngton  on  “ Mouldings,  Features,  and  Ornament 
aiaeva!)."  730  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  it. 

Vciety  of  Antiquaries.—  8.30  p.m. 
iWrr  Institute  of  Architecture.— Annual  Conversa- 
Victoria  Art  Galleries. 

Friday,  November  22. 

Architectural  Association.  — Dr.  G.  R.  Longstaff, 
C.,  on  “The  Municipal  Control  of  Buildings.'” 
p.m. 

Unitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
((Charles  Mason  on  “Scavenging,  Disposal  of  House 
jse."  8 p.m. 

Sunday,  November  24. 

nday  Lecture  Society  {St.  George's  Hall.  Lane  ham- 
').— Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  on  “The  Use  of  the  Super- 
nal in  Art.”  4 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

J5S- — Concrete  Pavement  : /.  McQuone.—.K  com- 
I on  for  sporting  tracks,  footpaths,  &c..  composed  ol 
(Me,  ashes, _ flue  dust,  gravel  or  granite  chips,  and 
lid  blue  lias  lime,  mixed  together,  with  water  in  equal 
brtions. 

183. — Pipes:  F.  Brook — Means  for  jointing  stone- 
1 or  earthenware  sewage  pipes.  Relates  to  the 
| >yment  of  an  elastic  ring  for  temporarily  enclosing 
Innular  space  for  grouting  with  fluid  cement.  For 
' ring  the  jolats  capable  of  a certain  amount  of  either 


telescopic  or  bending  motion,  hard  composition  rings 
cast  on  to  the  spigot  end  of  each  pipe  and  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  socket,  are  provided  with  cup  and  ball  surfaces, 
between  which  an  elastic,  or  viscous,  or  compressible 
coating  is  placed. 

22,001.—  Fireproof  Buildings  : W.  Youlten. — Walls 
or  floors  of  buildings  are  constructed  of  tubes  or  solid 
blocks  of  polygonal  outline  in  cross  section  placed  alter- 
nately in  juxtaposition  to  other  tubes  or  blocks  having 
corresponding  re-entrant  angles  to  fit  the  exterior  angles 
of  the  polygons  of  the  neighbouring  blocks  or  tubes. 

22,077.— Window's  : W.  Nicol. — Relates  to  devices  for 
enabling  window-sash  frames  to  be  swivelled  within 
apartments.  A U channel  or  groove  is  formed  in  one 
side  of  each  sliding  sash-frame,  with  a similar  shaped 
metal  bush  sunk  and  secured  in  it.  A plate  is  secured 
to  the  fixed  frame,  and  formed  with  a scroll-shaped 
bead  which  fits  round  the  bush  in  the  groove  afore- 
mentioned, and,  in  conjunction  with  the  same,  forms  a 
kind  of  hinge,  the  parts  of  which  allow  the  sash  to  have 
a vertical  sliding  motion,  but  are  prevented  from  lateral 
motion  by  a plate  screwed  to  the  sliding  sash.  During 
the  swivelling  operations  the  sash-cords  are  detached  by 
hand  and  placed  in  grooves  formed  in  a plate  screwed  to 
the  fixed  sale.  Other  modified  arrangements  are  men- 
tioned. 

22,908.— Water  Closets:  E Chatelain. — A closet 
which,  besides  being  much  lower  in  the  seat  than  usual, 
is  narrower  at  the  front, and  has  an  upwardly  projecting  part 
in  front  of  the  basin  so  that  the  user  is  obliged  to  take  up 
a more  or  less  squatting  position  astride  the  basin. 

7,195. — Tiles:  A.  Dan- nay. — A burnt  clay  or  cement 
tile  for  supporting  concrete  between  iron  or  steel  joists. 
The  tiles  are  provided  with  one  or  more  stiffening  webs  or 
ribs  with  side  gussets  upon  the  upper  surface,  or  instead  of 
these  gussets,  a cont:nuous  coved  side  may  be  substituted. 
Grooves  are  foimed  on  the  ceiling  surface  of  the  tiles 
form  a key  for  plaster. 

10,583. — Slide-Rules  : T.  Norris. — Relates  to  such 
slide-rules  as  are  composed  of  two  or  more  concentrically- 
arranged  discs  pivoted  together.  To  provide  a simple 
marker  or  runner  by  which  the  scales  can  be  easily  read, 
and  to  enable  the  upper  disc  to  be  grasped  independently 
of  the  lower  one.  (1)  A plano-convex  lens,  whicn 
magnifies  transversely,  is  mounted  on  the  marker;  (2) 
the  lower  disc  is  provided  with  one  or  more  elongated  open- 
ings to  permit  the  upper  or  smaller  disc  to  be  grasped 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  and  turned  independently, 
so  that  both  discs  may  be  manipulated  by  the  finge: 

14,936.— Glue  : E.  Schmakl  and  another. — Making 
glue  by  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  glue  or  size  that 
has  been  mixed  with  a liquefying  agent  (such  a 
ammoniac)  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  glue  o 
from  cracking  when  dry. 

16,410.— Sasvs  : C.  Douglas. — Refers  chiefly  to  circular 
saws,  the  teeth  of  which  are  so  formed  that  the  back  or 
outer  edges  have  a clearance  of  less  than  5 deg.  angle 
from  the  line  of  cut.  Ribs  are  formed  on  the  sides  of  the 
teeth,  and  extend  from  the  cutting -points  to  the  heels, 
being  most  prominent  at  the  point,  ar.d  forming  an  angli 
less  than  1 deg.  with  the  face  of  the  saw-blade. 

new  applications  for  letters  patent. 

October  28.-20,250,  W.  Lord,  Paving  and  other  Blocks, 
Slabs,  &c. — 20,266,  T.  Alkins,  Waste  Water-closets.- 
20  269,  J.  Johnson,  Water  Flushing  Cistern. — 20,310,  ( 
Fisher,  Frame  Bevel  and  Clamp. 

October  29.  — 20.322,  M.  Aspinall,  Closing  Tray 
Arrangement  to  Ventilating  Sewer  Manhole  Covers. — 
23,331,  D.  Keith,  Window  Sash  Frames. — 20,367,  G.  Allen, 
Drying  Floor  for  Bricks.  Tiles,  Pottery,  &c. — 20,395,  E. 
Nicholson,  Mouldings  for  Picture-frames  — 20,396,  G. 
Robertson,  Window  Fastener. — 20444,  J-  Mitchell,  Valve 
or  Flap  for  Sewer-gas  Interceptors. 

October  30. — 20,489,  T.  Claughton  and  others,  Syphi 
Discharge  Cisterns  for  Flushing  Purposes.— 20,515,  J. 
Gabriel,  Drain-pipes. — 20,517,  C.  Biggs,  T-squares. 

October  31.-20,540,  H.  Vaughan,  Continuous  Bur 
Kilns  for  Burning  Bricks,  Limes.  Cements,  Sic. — 20,563! 
J.  Lucas,  Sliding  and  Swivelling  Doors  and  Partitions.— 
20» 589*  R-  Whyman,  Wall  or  Ceiling  Tiles.  — 20,592, 
E.  Carter,  Picture-frame  Cramps. 

November  i. — 20,623,  D-  Arthur  and  others,  Ventila- 
tion of  Drains  and  Sewers. — 20,6.32,  W.  Bancroft  and  G. 
Priestley,  Brick  and  Tile-making  Machinery,  &c. — 20,672, 
T.  Barrett,  Taps. — 20,687,  S.  Williams,  Kilns  or  Ovens 
for  Burning  Lime,  Cements,  Bricks,  &c. 

November  2.-20,721,  J.  Edwards  and  P.  Pepin,  Door- 
silencer,  Draught-excluder,  or  weather-strip  combined,  for 
Doors,  Casements,  Sashes,  &c. — 20,726,  J.  Schofield, 
Waterproof  Roofing-paper  for  Houses,  &c. — 20,744,  W. 
Thompson.  Water-closets,  &c.— 20,770,  W.  Biische,  Brick- 
burning Kilns,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

i8i338,  H.  Morris,  Valves  of  flushing  cisterns,  &c.— 
18,381,  A.  Hindley,  Concreting  Floors,  &c. — 18,438,  T. 
Clark,  Flushing  cisterns  for  Water-closets. — 18,449,  J- 
Dougan  and  J.  McMillan,  Damp-proof  Courses.— 18,450, 
J.  Dougan  and  J.  McMillan,  Concrete  floors. — 18,979,  H. 
Roberts,  Flushing  cisterns. — 19,457,  E.  Weidlich,  Ventila- 
ting and  smoke-preventing  apparatus. — 19,575,  E.  Smith, 
Window  Sashes  and  Frames. — 19,703,  C.  Cross.  Household 
Water-supply  System. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED, 
f Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

24i757>  J-  Green  and  others,  Ventilators.— 54,  G.  Chis- 
holm, jun.,  Sanitary  Pipes.— 63,  A.  Boult,  Joints  for  Plank- 
ing-— 2,977,  H.  Ebrhardt,  Circular  Saws. — [4,664,  E. 
Bernard,  Connexions  for  Earthenware  Water-closets,  &c. 
—17,441,  H.  Maass  and  P.  Claussen,  Removing  Mist  or 
Vapour  from  Shop  Windows. — 18,113,  G.  Coxhead,  Glazing 
Horticultural  Buildings,  &c.— 18,347,  E.  Y.  and  F.  Couzens 
Traps  or  Interceptors  for  Drains.— 18,399,  J.  Karron, 
Access  to  and  Ventilation  of  Drains  to  reducing  Sockets  for 
Soil  and  other  Pipes. 


Douglas):  “The  Theatre  Royal,”  and  five  shops,  &c  , 
Wellington-st.,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  adjoining,  area, 
7,650  ft.,  1,550/. — By  Chinnock,  Galsivorthy,  Sr  (Co.  (at 
Redhill):  Turee  plots  of  bldg,  land,  Blandford-rd., 
Reieate,  Surrey,  f.,  850/. 

November  5.  — by  Debenham , Tewson , &•*  Co  : 
si,  Crane-ct.,  City  of  London,  f.,  area  750  ft.,  2,340/. — By 
R.  Price  dr*  Son:  127  and  129,  Manor-st.,  Clapham. 
u.t.  2oyrs..  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  r.  68/.,  245/.  — By  Protheroe 
Morris:  F.g.r.  38/.  12s.,  Car'ton-rd.,  Kentish  _ Town, 
reversion  in  55  yrs.,  1,227:.  ; enclosures  of  land,  Wickford, 
Essex,  34  a.  3 r.  27  p.,  f.,  695/. 

November  8.— By  .cl.  J.  Sheffield:  100  to  110  (even), 
Abbolt-rd.,  Poplar,  u t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  1,350/.;  333  and 
335,  St.  Leonard's-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g r.  sol.,  e.r.  70/.,  280/. ; 
3,  Hermit-rd.,  Canning  Town,  u.t.  85jyrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s., 
240/. — By  Jones.  Lang  dr*  Co.  ; 1,  Cumberland-villas, 
Acton,  f.,  r.  45/.,  630/.;  17,  Woodhurst-rd.,  f.,  r.  35/.,  445/. — 
By  Baker  is*  Sons : three  enclosures  of  land,  Swanley, 
Kent,  8 a.  3r.  12  p.,  685/. 

[1 Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent , r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  !.  tor  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  s:c.. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  25.— By  Scotl-Smith  dr*  Co.  (at  Barnstaple)  : 
Enclosures  of  land,  Burrington,  Devon,  49  a.  o r.  6 p.,  f., 

October  29. — By  I.  BLnncrhassett  (at  Abergavenny): 
Wern  Farm,"  Michaelchurch  Eskley,  Hereford, 
a-  2 r-  J3  P-i  f - 675/. — By  Hepper  dr*  Sons  (at  Leeds)  : 
34,  Call-lane,  Leeds,  Yorks.,  f.,  r.  130/.,  2,330/.  : 7 and  8 
Mill  Hill,  f.,  r.  165/.,  3,150/.  nu 

October  30.— By./.  Mainwaring  dr*  Co.  (at  Warring-  i 
ton)  : “ Poole’s  Farm,”  Streiton,  Cheshire,  22J  acres,  f., 
2,100/.  ; eight  f.  cottages,  450/.— By  J.  Johnson  (at 


TIMBER. 
Groenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0  16/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S.  ft.  cu  1/7  1/10 

Ash.  Canada  load  3/0/0  4/5/0 

Birch,  do a/0/0  3/5/0 

Ehn,  do 3/15/0  5/0/0 

Fir.  Dantsic,  fire,  a/0/0  3/10/0 

Oak,  do a/15/0  4/«5/° 

Canada  6/5/0  7/15/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Yellow  ...  a/10/0  4/15/0 
Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg. . 5/0/0  6/10/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

Arc.,  log 

Odessa,  crown. ... 

Deals,  Finland 
and  St  rst  std  100 
Do.  4th  At  3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  and  yellow 


7/0/0  8/10/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 
7/0/0  8/0/0 


9/10/0  xa/o/o 
7/10/0  9/0/0 

uo.  wntce 8/0/0  9/10/0 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

White  Sea 7/5/0  14/0/0 

Canada,  Pine  i*t  ' 31/0/0  34/0/0 

Do.  do.  and 16/0/0  17/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd,  Arc.  8/0/0  10/0/0 

Do.  Spruce,  rst..  9/0/0  10/10/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  and 

and  6/10/0  7/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/0/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  5/0/0  - ' ' 

Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 


lii 


Do.  and 

Other  qualities— 

Cedar.  Cuba.. ft. 

Honduras,  Arc. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

cargo  ar,  /;  t 
Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  io,  U 
Honduras  do.  . . /4 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0 

Rose.  Rio 7/0/0 

Bahia 6/0/0 

Satin.  St.  Do-  ^ 


0/9/6  o/n/6 
0/6/6  o/n/6 
0/4/6  0/7/6 


■A 


TIMBER  ( continued, |. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian....  0/0/3  0/0/7 


land ..... 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/13. 6 5/15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  47/5/0  47/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  48,0/0  48,10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  54/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili  bars 43/>7  6 44/a  6 

YELLOWM'TALlto/o/49-td  0/0/4} 
L E A D -Pig, 

Spanish  ....ton  n'5/0  11/7/6 
English  com. 

brands  11,8/9  21/10/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards  ..  xa/tc/o  12126 

Pipe  13/10,0  0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet  ton  t8/5  o 18/ 10/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne i8/ts'o  0/0/0 

TIN — Straits. . . . _ 65  7, 6 65117/6 

Australian ......  66/5/0  66/15/0 

English  Ingots.  68  10  0 68/15/0 

Banca 67/0/0  67/5/0 

Billiton  . . . , . . ■.  66/10/0  £6  15/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  ao/o/o  ac/10/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  25/0/0  25/5/0 
Do.  Ceylon  .....  3315/0  o,wo 
Palm,  Lagos  ....  23/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 240/0  a4'5'o 

Do.  brown  - 22,  io’o  22/15/0 

Cottonseed  ret  . 27/0/0  17/10/0 

Oleine 19/10/0  30/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/6'o  8/0/0 

Do.  black 4/9/0  6 6/1 

TAR — Stockholm 


Archangel. . 


o 19 1 0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender.] 

ALVERSTOKE  (Hants  ). — For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence 
Alverstoke,  Gosport,  for  Mr.  W.  E.  Churcher.  Mr.  H.  A.  F. 
Smith,  architect,  Gosport 

W.  R.  Light  At  Son £3,940  o I C.  M.  Dash £2.901  o 

W.  Hill  At  Co 2,931  o W.  Ward  A:  Son  2,789  o 

J.  Croad  3,927  o I C.  Lear  At  Son*  2.787  15 

• Accepted. 


ANDOVER  (Hants.). — For  the  execution  of  drainage  works, 
metion-road,  also  digging  stone  water-well,  Winchester-road,  for 
ie  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Alt  Puikess,  Borough  Suiveyor. 
Andover,  Hams.  :— 

Drain.  WalL 

H Saunders  At  Co £245  10  — 

Annett  At  Son 10:  0 f <-> 

■ • J .1-  A _ -I . . _ . 


Frank  Beale,  Andover  * 


• Accepted. 
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BECKENHAM.— For  building  a kitchen  (Contract  No.  1),  and 

>r  works  of  drainage  (Contract  No.  2)  ar  

hain.  Kent.  Mr.  Kobt.  M.  Chart,  arc 
Bank  Chambers,  Croydon: — 

No.  1. 

D.  Waller,  jun 195  o o 

E.  Gouider  182  o o 

Howaid,  F.  G 149  15  o 


BEN  RHYDDING  (Yorks.).— For  the c< 

Mr  W.  A.  G.  Walker.  Mr.  B.  Walker,  s 
Bradford : — 

Walter  Barraud,  Randall  Well-street.  Bradford £173 


BLACKBURN  — Accepted  for  additions  to  St.  Silas's  school- 
buildings  Mr.  J.  Bintley,  architect.  7,  Lowthei-streM.  Kendal:— 

C.  Hindle,  Blackburn £1,465  o o 


CARNOUSTIE  (N’.B  ).— For  the  construction  of  storage  reser- 
voir, Brax,  for  the  Commissioners.  Messrs.  M'Culloch  At  Jamieson, 
WhitehaU-stieet.  Dundee:— 


Alex.  Crane £4.050 

Geo.  Lawson  3 807  16 

Jas.  Watson 3.522  6 

George  Dick  3.442  o 

David  Shanks 2.936  16 

George  Frnnie 2,9.0  16 

Henuerson  At  Dun- 


3.854 


Peter  Giority  £3.662  I 

R.  C.  Brebner 2.661  11 

Thomas  Lyall 2.659  ; 

W.  Anderson  2.597  1; 

Alex.  Bremner 2,443 

Charles  Wilson 2,100  i 

Alex.  Bruntcn  At  Son, 

0 4 1 Queensferry*  ....  1,899 
Accepted. 


CARSHALTON.— For  the  erection  of  a billiard-room  at  Hill 
House.  Carshalton,  Sutrey.  for  Captain  Thos.  Goodson,  J.P.  Mr. 
Robt.  M.  Chart,  architect,  Union  Bank  Chambeis,  Croydon,  and 
Mitcham,  Surrey  : — 
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CORK.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  hospital.  Western-road. 
Mr.  J.  F.  McMullen,  architect.  30.  South  Mall,  Cork.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Richard  Evans,  Blackrock.  Cork  : — 

Richard  W.  Johnson,  Manna,  Cork  £5,747 

Six  tenders. 


EASTLEIGH  (Hants. I— For  the  erection  cf  new  Baptist  church, 
Messrs.  Lawson  & Donkin,  architects  and  surveyors,  Yelverton 
Chambers,  Bournemouth.  Quantities  supplied  by  architects 
Chapel.  School.  Total. 

W.  Pearcy  8S9  19  o 230  o o 1.123  8 o 

Treheam  863  6 11  239  1 11  i.ica  8 10 

W.  J.  A.  Chinchen 895  o o 195  o 0 1,090  o o 

Burt  & Vick  &61  o o 199  10  o 1,060  10  o 

F.  Elcock 825  0 o 222  o o 1,047  o o 

Wickham 822  o o 215  o 0 1,037  o o 

C.  Hunt  791  18  10  189  12  2 981  11  0 

Rowland,  Southamp- 

* Accepted. 


EGREMONT  (Cheshire).— Accepted  for  the  execution  of  sewerage 
works,  New  Brighton,  for  the  Wallasey  L'rban  District  Council. 
Mr.  A.  Salmon,  C.E.,  Public  Offices,  Egremont  : — 

J.  McCabe  & Co.,  Ormskirk,  Liverpool £2,739  o o 


HAMPSTEAD  MARSHALL  iBerks.). — For  taking  down  and 
rebuilding  the  Schools,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  James  H.  Money, 
architect,  The  Broadway,  Newbury  :— 

E.  C.  lames .£429  I Geo.  Brown .£328 

Geo.  Elms 333  | Pope  & Co.,  East  Woodhay*  — - 

• Accepted. 


. W. 


C.  Haywood .£795 

John  Holme  677 

Baker  & Bailey 555 

H.  Burnham  545 

* Accepted. 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  .£321 


Mason  .£528  1 

D.  H.  Porter  125  i 

Alf.  Jewell,  Market 
Harborough  • 275  1 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  eight  houses.  Harrow.  Mr. 
Basil  Slade,  architect.  3.  Grosvenor-street,  W.,  for  the  detached 
houses,  and  Mr.  Solomon  Ford,  3,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  for  the 
semi-detached  houses : — 


Wilkinson  & Son  . 
Elkington  &•  Co.  .. 

Scott  fit  Phillips 

Sumner  fir  Co.  . . . 

F J.  Chinchen 

J.  Denton  

J.  White  


Detached.  Semi  detached. 
— £4.000  £4  6co 

■•••  3835  4665 


Roach  Bros  • 

• Received 


late,  but  opened  by  request. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a new  mission  hall  and  choir 
vestry  at  Nunhead,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Cheltenham  College 
Mission.  Messrs.  C.  fi:  A.  N.  Innes,  architects,  27,  Queen-stres 
E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Silvester 

Mission  HaU  Mission  Hall 
and  Vestry.  only. 

Downs £883  £765 

Marsland  845  735 


Park 
Hart  Bros.  . . 
Balaam  Bros. 
Richardson  . 


819 


719 

7*3 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  six  dwelling-houses, 
Duckett-street,  Stepney.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  architect  :— 

W.  T.  Ellis,  jun £1.800 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON.  — Accepted  for  laying  new  eutters,  and  making  and 
fixing  sky-lights  to  foundry-roof,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 

George  Barker £110 


LONDON.— For  providing  an  additional  room  at  the  lodge  in 
Finsbury  Park,  examining  the  drainage,  and  for  works  of  repair 
and  painting  at  the  building,  for  the  London  County  Council.  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill,  Architect : — 


. Britton 273 

p.  Hart 270  16  o I W.  Fancy  .. 

T.  Lapthorne  fi:  Co.. . 246  o o W.  Thorne  

R.  Hardingfit  Son....  243  2 5 | G.  E.  Jeffries  .. 
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LONDON.— For  the  supply  and  erection  of  three  centrifugal 
pumps  at  the  Heathwall  pumping  station,  for  the  London  Count- 
Council : — 

R.  Warner  fi:  Co £3-339  0 I J.  Blakeborough  & Sons£2.ss6 

Comes,  Martin,  fi:  Co..  2.770  o | Gwynne  fi:  Co 2,272  • 

Drysdale  fi:  Co 2,683  o 1 J.  Cochrane a.aco  1 

Tangyes,  Ltd 2.675  'V.  Beaumont  (irregular)  1.025 

Entwisle  fi:  Glass,  Ltd,  2.570  o | W.  R.  Renshawe  at  Co.  1,839 


PORTMADOC  (Wales) — For  repairs  and  improvements  to  main 
road  footpaths,  for  the  Yiwscynhaiam  Urban  District  Council. 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  fir  Son,  C.E.,  Portmadoc  : — 

David  M.  Roberts  £139 

William  Hughes,  Chapel-street,  Portmadoc*  110 

• Accepted. 


NEATH.— For  the  erection  of  a block  of  almshouses  and  c 
takers  residence,  boundary-walls,  and  fencing,  for  Mrs.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Halliday,  architect.  14.  High-street,  Cardiff.  “ 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rodger.  14.  High-street.  Cardiff 


Knox  &■  Wells £5.cc 

1).  Jenkins  4,9; 

T.  Wood  fi:  Son. .. . 4,9 

h".  WUlcock  'fir  Co. ! ! 4.5! 

S.  Shepton  fi:  Son. . . 4.5: 

H.  David  & Son 4,3- 

T.  Watkins  & Co., 

Ltd 4.3 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co...  4,11 


Clatidge  fi:  Bloxham.£3.o97  1 
G.  H.  Wilkins 3.974  . 

D.  Rees 3.798  - 

E.  Thomas  3.792  1 

E.  Groom 3,700  1 

u v W.  Lissaman,  jun., 
o o Chipping  Camp- 

o o 1.  d" wiiliams:: ::::  fi^o  ' 

o 0 Escott  fir  Ford 2.378  i 

• Accepted. 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  factory  premises,  Forster- 
strect  and  Outgang-lane.  hr  Messrs.  T.  F.  fi:  G.  H.  " 

Lawrence  Bright,  architect,  9,'St.  Peter's  Church-walk,  ! 

Quantities  by  ilie  architect 


Geo.  Caution £1 

John  Greenwood 

Henry  Vickers 

Scott  fi:  Son  

A.  G.  Bell  

Edward  Woodward 
lohn  Hutchinson  .. 

Geel  fi:  Son  


lohn  Cooper £11 

Thomas  Cuthbert  1: 

John  Oscroft 1 

Hodson  & Son 1: 

Frederick  Evans it 

1 H.  Vickers  ic 

Thcs.  Barlow,  Crocus- 
street,  Nottingham  • ..  it 
Accepted. 


PORTMADOC.— For  the  erection  of  chapel,  school,  vestry,  fix. 
High-street.  Mr.  T.  Taliesin  Rcev,  architect,  Birkenhead  :— 

Evan  Humphreys  ....£2,111  o I Evan  (ones £2.0:0  o 

D.  M.  Williams  2,ico  o John  Shaw* 1,939  o 

W.  H.  Bleakley  fit  Co. . 2,067  l°  I .*  Accepted. 


READING  (Berks.).— For  the  erection  of  a parish  room,  reading 
room,  fix  . Woolhampton.  near  Midgham,  fur  Miss  Blyth.  Mr. 
James  Newman,  architect,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight.  Quantities  by 
the  architect : — 

G.  S.  Lewis  fi:  I H.  Hoskins  £1,278  o o 

Brother  £*.324  o oil.  W.  Hancock  1,269  o o 

W.  Stokes 1-307  10  o J.  Johnson  r,349  13  6 

G.  Simonds  1.300  o o I J.  H.  Margetts  ....  1,155  o o 

G.  Wemham 1.298  o o I G.  Elms  Benham, 

T.  James  1,286  o o | Newbury* 1,158  o o 

• Accepted. 


SOUTHWOLD. — Acc»pted  for  new  drainage  to  the  "Red 
Lion,"  "White  Horse,"  and  " Brickmakers'  Arms"  inns,  for 
Messis.  Adnams  fit  Co.,  Southwold.  Mr.  T.  E.  Key,  architect. 
5,  Bloomsbury-si|uare,  W.C. 

James  Thompson,  Southwold £127  13  6 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  ‘‘The  Builder,, 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
n any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India  , China,  Ceylon,  fix.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
he  publisher  of  " THE  BUILDHR,'  No.  46,  Catherine-street  W.C. 

: 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONEi 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUR 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke* 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .A, 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors* 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 


SOUTHWOLD.— Accepted  for  erectinga  new  house  for  Mr.  H.  J. 
Debney.  Mr.  T.  E.  Key.  aichitect,  5,  Bluomsbuiy-s<|uaie,  W C.  :— 
James  Thompson,  Southwold £551 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  W.  B,  (amount  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Executed  by  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  Immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  foj. 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt, 

QUANTITIES,  &c„  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S.W. 

“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  TABLES,’  1 
For  1895  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  1/1  (Advt.1 


THE 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk  House , Cannon-street , E C, 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND, 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS,  I 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS,  . 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 
&c.,  &c. 

This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  be 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  new 
General  Post  Office,  and  ether 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AMD  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


ZINC  AND  COPPER  ROOFING-. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 


LonsriDozcsr.  *♦  liyerpool.  ♦♦  Glasgow. 

352  to  364,  Enston-road,  N.W  6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  ' 47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL-  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices:  Fitzroy  Works,  HUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W, 
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Building  Societies. 

HERE  is  no  doubt 
that  during  the 
latter  half  of  the 
century  what  are 
known  as  building 
societies  have 
played  a large  part 
in  the  economical 
condition  of  the 
lower  middle  classes 
of  the  country, 
j'hey  have  been  regarded  by  thousands 
f hard-working  men  and  women  as  the 
jest,  often  the  sole,  means  of  accumu- 
uting  some  savings,  and  in  other  cases 
S the  best,  and  again  the  sole,  means 
jf  becoming  the  owners  of  the  houses  in 
rhich  they  live.  The  advantages  of  building 
ocieties  however  have,  we  think,  been  some- 
what over-rated,  and  it  is  rather  curious  that 
uch  enormous  importance’should  have  been 
ftributed  to  them  by  small  investors.  This 
ery  importance  has  often  been  the 
ause  of  loss,  since  a kind  of  idea  has 
town  up  that  as  soon  as  money  was 
sposited  in  a building  society  it  was 
uite  safe.  It  is  a matter  of  common 
howledge  that  scores  of  people  have  been 
lined  by  this  implicit  and  unreasonable 
lith.  Although,  however,  a possibly  greater 
ire  is  now  exercised  by  investors  since 
ame  of  the  disclosures  of  recent  years,  the 
(king  for  this  class  of  investments  by 
prtain  persons  does  not  at  all  diminish. 

may,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  take 
dvantage  of  the  publication  of  the  third 
iition  of  Mr.  Wurtzburg's  standard  work 
h the  Law  of  Building  Societies  to  point 
ut  some  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in 
.gard  to  the  growth  of  case  law  and 
igislation  in  connexion  with  them.* 
i Building  societies  are  of  two  definite  kinds, 
jimely,  terminating  and  permanent:  the 
;rmer  were  more  in  favour  at  the  beginning 
[ the  movement  than  they  are  at  present, 
id  consequently  the  importance  of  the 
armanent  societies  as  a whole  is  continu- 
ly  on  the  increase.  Another  cardinal 
stinction  also  is  that  between  unincor- 
!>rated  and  incorporated  societies.  The 
irmer  were  created  under  the  Building 
ocieties  Act  of  1836,  the  first  statute  to 
!tablish  these  bodies.  This  old  statute  was 
pealed  by  the  Building  Societies  Act  of 


1S74,  with  a proviso  that  this  repeal  should  the  freedom  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  those 
not  affect  any  society  in  existence  in  1874 1 in  authority,  is  to  be  found  in  regard  to 
until  it  obtained  a certificate  of  incorporation.  I second  mortgages.  “In  many  societies,” 
The  result,  of  course,  is  that  unincorporated  writes  Mr.  Wurtzburg,  “ advances  on 
societies  are  gradually  growing  fewer  in  second  mortgage  are  expressly  forbidden  by 
number.  This  number  will  shortly  be  still  j the  rules,  and  this  very  wholesome  provision 
further  diminished,  since  by  the  Act  of  1894  j has  now  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and 
the  Act  of  1836  shall  be  repealed  as  to  all  j made  universal,  Section  13  of  the  Act  of 
societies  certified  after  1S36  not  later  than  1S94  providing  that  an  incorporated  society 

August,  1896.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  j shall  not  advance  money  on  the  security  of 

why  theLegislature  could  not  once  for  all  have  j any  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  estate 
put  an  end  to  all  differences  between  the  two  which  is  subject  to  a prior  mortgage,  unless 
classes  of  societies,  and  make  but  one  class,  1 the  prior  mortgage  is  in  favour  of  the  society 
namely,  incorporated  societies.  It  is  equally  making  the  advance.”  Singularly  enough, 
astonishing  that  opportunity  was  not  taken  ! however,  the  provision  does  not  extend  to 
of  the  legislation  of  1894  to  pass  a single  | societies  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  which 

consolidating  and  amending  Act.  At  present  ; in  1894  were  allowed  by  their  rules  to 

incorporated  societies  are  regulated  by  five  advance  money  on  second  mortgages.  The 
statutes,  extending  from  1874  to  1894.  Some  1 shrewdness  of  Scotchmen  is  proverbial,  but 
sections  of  the  earlier  statutes  have  been  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  that  was  the 
repealed,  with  the  result  that  the  Acts,  as  reason  which  induced  the  legislature  to  limit 
they  stand  in  the  Statute  Book,  are  not  a ( the  extent  of  the  provision.  This,  again,  is  a 
plain  and  uniform  code.  Nothing  is  more  j curious  instance  of  the  half-hearted  way  in 
desirable  in  regard  to  such  institutions  as  j which  social  reforms,  even  of  a small  kind 
these  than  that  the  statute  law  which  are  frequently  carried  out. 
regulates  them  should  be  in  a single  Act,  Again,  also,  the  provisions  of  Section  40 
which  can  be  easily  read  and  understood  by  j of  the  Act  of  1874,  in  regard  to  the 
ordinary  individuals.  To  have  the  Acts  as  annual  statement,  have  been  amplified 
they  now  are  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a I especially  in  regard  to  mortgages  by  the 
piece  of  legislative  laziness,  since  it  would  second  Section  of  the  Act  of  1894. 
be  Derfectlv  simnlp  anH  mcxt  tr.  o, i ...r.  . 


I*  “ The  Law  Relating  to  Building  Societies."  By  E.  A. 
prtzburg,  Barrister.  London  : Stevens  & Sons,  Ltd. 


be  perfectly  simple  and  easy  to  enact 
one  plain  code  of  law  on  this  subject. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  first  Act 
of  Parliament  on  this  subject  is  that  of  1836. 
The  cardinal  feature  of  every  succeeding  Act 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  stringency  of  the 
regulations  for  the  management  of  building 
societies,  with  a view  to  the  better  protection 
of  the  money  of  those  who  invest  in  them. 
This  tendency  is  by  no  means  a favourable 
commentary  on  what  may  be  called  the 
voluntary  system  of  management,  which  has 
over  and  over  again  been  found  to  be  too 
lax.  Advances  on  the  security  of  house 


is  sufficient  to  refer  our  readers  to  th 
statutes  for  the  purpose  of  a detailed  com 
parison,  and  to  say  here  that  the  object  c 
the  change  is  to  give  as  much  publicity  ii 
regard  to  these  securities  as  possible,  so  tha 
shareholders  may  be  able  to  form  some  kin< 
of  judgment  on  their  value.  While  we  an 
referring  to  instances  in  which  the  Legislaturi 
has  put  restrictions  on  the  conduct  of  thosi 
in  charge  ot  building  societies,  we  may  cal 
attention  to  the  very  salutary  provisions  o 
the  twenty-third  Section  of  the  Act  of  1894 
by  which  " no  director,  secretary,  surveyor 
solicitor,  or  other  officer  of  a society  shall 


ui  nuuse  auuLuur,  or  omer  omcer  ol  a society  shz 

property  are  those  in  regard  to  which  in  addition  to  the  remuneration  ” he  m 

the  greatest  possible  care  is  required,  receive  from  the  society,  “ receive  from  a! 

so  that  there  may  be  a large  margin  other  person  any  gilt,  bonus,  commission 

in  case  of  a depreciation  of  the  property,  i benefit.”  If  he  does  he  is  liable  to  a hek 

but  there  is  no  sort  of  transactions  in  ; penalty.  Righteous  as  the  provision  is, 
regard  to  which  greater  mistakes  have  been  : may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  have  mu 
ma  e.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  this  greater  effect  where  an  officer  is  so  forgetful 
stringency  was  nprp«an-  u 1 •_  j... . . . . . s 


stringency  was  necessary,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  the  loss  of  the  savings 
of  many  thrifty  people,  who  have  relied  im- 
plicitly on  the  judgment  of  those  put  in 
charge  of  building  societies,  should  have  been 
necessary  to  procure  amendment  in  the  law. 

A striking  example  of  the  increased  strict-  uu.iuua,  ta  uui  sumcientiy  Dome  in  mi 
ness  o management  and  of  the  lessening  of  I by  those  interested  in  building  societies 

d 


his  duty  as  to  take  commissions  from  persoi 
with  whom  he  is  in  negotiation.  It 
to  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  such  tran. 
actions  to  keep  silence  about  them,  an 
the  difficulty  of  discovering  them  is  grea 
This  is  an  instance  of  what,  while  it 
obvious,  is  not  sufficiently  borne  in  min 
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namely,  that  the  best  check  on  any  form  of 
mismanagement  is  careful  supervision  of  the 
work  of  the  society  by  those  whose  savings 
are  placed  in  it.  No  doubt  a large  proportion 
of  investors  are  not  men  of  business,  but 
many  others  are.  Nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  fact  that  such  persons  take  so 
little  trouble  to  look  after  their  affairs  in 
regard  to  building  societies,  and  rely,  with  a 
childish  confidence,  on  paid  officials  and 
directors. 

While  touching  on  officials,  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  been  judicially 
decided  that  a surveyor  who  is  employed  by 
a society  to  value  property  is  bound  to  use 
reasonable  care  and  skill  in  the  task.  An 
instance  of  this  principle  is  to  be  found  in  a 
comparatively  recent  case  which  is  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Wurtzburg,  in  which  a society 
advanced  350/.  on  mortgage  on  the  faith  of  a 
report  negligently  made  by  their  surveyor 
that  the  property  was  worth  464/.,  whereas 
its  real  value  was  only  216/.  The  result  was 
that  the  society  recovered  the  difference  from 
the  surveyor.  We  confess  that  this  case 
appears  also  to  be  an  instance  of  the  want 
of  judgment  which  has  so  often  been 
shown  by  directors  of  building  societies.  A 
house  which  is  valued  at  464/.  is  not  in  our 
opinion  sufficiently  good  security  for  a mort- 
gage of  350/. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  say  as  emphati- 
cally as  possible  that,  valuable  as  are  the 
alterations  which  have  gradually  taken 
place  in  the  law  of  building  societies  by 
means  of  legislation  and  of  judicial  decisions, 
losses  must  from  time  to  time  occur,  unless 
careful  supervision  is  exercised  by  officials 
and  by  investors,  and  that  a prudent  man 
will  never  assume  that  by  investing  in  a 
building  society  he  is  putting  away  his 
savings  in  safety.  He  must  give  to  the  work 
of  the  society  some  personal  attention. 


NOTES  ON  PRE-CONQUEST 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND 
By  Professor  Baldwin  Brown. 

V. — The  Tradition  of  Rome. 

IEDE  tells  us  that  in  the  Northumbria 
of  his  day  there  still  remained 
the  “cities,  towers,  bridges,  and 

1 paved  roads " of  the  Romans, 

while  he  knows  also  of  “ towers  at  intervals 
on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  to  the  south 
overlooking  the  sea,”  which  we  now  call 
Reculver,  Richborough,  Lymne,  Pevensey, 
and  Porchester.  Monuments  of  Roman 
handiwork  are  still  visible  on  various  sites 
in  some  score  of  English  counties.  “Certes,” 
so  runs  the  phrase  in  the  English  “Camden,” 
“ they  are  works  of  exceeding  great  admira- 
tion and  sumptuous  magnificence,”  while  to 
the  contemporaries  ot  Bede  such  remains 
must  have  been  far  more  in  evidence  than 
could  be  the  case  in  the  days  of  Camden  or 
in  our  own.  It  becomes  needful,  therefore, 
to  inquire  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Roman 
influence  is  apparent  in  the  form  and 
technique  of  pre-Conquest  churches. 

In  respect  of  general  form,  attention  has 
previously  been  called  to  the  non-Roman 
look  of  so  many  narrow,  square-ended, 
Saxon  churches,  and  this  subject  will  be 
returned  to  on  a subsequent  occasion.  The 
present  paper  deals  only  with  some  points 
connected  with  material,  technique,  and  the 
design  of  details. 

An  examination  of  pre-Conquest  buildings 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  knowledge  of 
Roman  technique  leads  to  the  following 
results.  We  may  distinguish  between  brick- 
work and  masonry.  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  we  have  as  our  starting-point  St. 
Pancras  at  Canterbury,  for  the  remains  at 
Silchester  are  too  slight  to  afford  evidence 
of  technique.*  Whether  St.  Pancras  is 
Romano-British  or  Early  Saxon,  it  shows 


* By  an  oversight,  on  the  sheet  of  plans  given  on  p.  216, 
ante , the  apse  at  Silchester  was  marked  as  if  it  turned  to 
the  east.  It  really  points  westward,  and  in  this  the 
building  is  exceptional  among  our  early  churches.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  militate  against  its  being  a Christian 
church,  and  an  early  one. 


excellent  and  regular  Roman  brickwork,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  comparison 
of  a portion  of  the  north  wall  of  its  porch 


Fig.  26. — Brickwork  from  West  Porch  of  St. 
Pancras , Canterbury. 

with  some  brick  facing  from  the  Baths  of 
Caracaila  at  Rome  (figs.  26  and  27).  Apart 
from  St.  Pancras,  and,  as  we  should  pro- 
bably be  right  to  add,  Reculver,  the  Saxon 
use  of  Roman  brick  is  of  a somewhat  hap- 


Fig.  27. — Brickwork  from  Baths  oj  Caracaila , 
Rome. 

hazard  character.  Employed  occasionally  in 
walling,  it  is  most  often  used  for  turning  door 
and  window  arches,  and  occurs  in  this  con- 
nexion where  the  walling  is  of  ordinary 
Saxon  stonework.  There  are  examples  in 
the  tower  doorway  at  Brixworth  (fig.  28) 


Fig.  28. — Brixworth. 

(note  also  bricks  irregularly  used  in  the 
walling),  in  nave  windows  at  St.  Nicholas, 
Leicester,  and  Arlington,  Sussex,  and  a 
tower  window  at  Swanscombe,  Kent.  One 
of  the  two  enigmatical  arched  openings  at 
the  east  end  of  the  nave  at  Britford,  near 
Salisbury,  is  turned  in  the  same  material. 
Although,  however,  the  Saxons  found  this 
use  of  Roman  brick  convenient,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  taken  much  trouble  either 
with  the  fabrication  or  use  of  the  material. 
Whether  or  not  they  made  these  bricks 
themselves  is  an  open  question.  Their 
handling  of  stonework  is  a more  interesting 
matter. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  Saxon  masonry 
must,  almost  necessarily,  be  a continuation 
of  Roman.  The  Teutonic  invaders,  it  is 
pointed  out,  had  been  only  accustomed  to  1 


build  in  wood,  [and  could  not  bring  with 
them  any  tradition  of  work  in  stone.  The 
survival  of  Roman  monuments  as  attested  by 
Bede,  as  well  as  the  often- quoted’  narratives- 
about  the  introduction  of  foreign  artificers- 
trained  in  Roman  technique  by  those’  typical- 
Early  Saxon  builders,  Wilfrid  and  Benedict 
Biscop,  appear  to  indicate  the  source  from 
which  Saxon  forms  must  have  been  derived; 
and  as  the  buildings  erected  by  the  last- 
named  were  “ in  the  Roman  manner,”  it  has 
been  assumed  that  this  same  manner  became 
stamped  on  all  the  stone  structures  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  stated  above  (p.  252, 
ante),  that  the  " Roman  manner  ” is  not  very 
apparent  in  the  supposed  work  of  Benedict 
at  Monkwearmouth,  and  it  must  be  said 
further  that,  in  comparing  Roman  stonework 
generally  with  Saxon,  we  find  the  points  of 
resemblance  more  than  balanced  by  pro- 
nounced differences.  These  differences  are 
sometimes  fundamental,  but  they  are  almost 
equally  marked  when  the  particular  feature 
in  question  may,  in  its  ultimate  origin,  be 
Roman.  In  certain  respects  the  technique 
of  the  Saxons  is  distinctly  non-Roman,  while 
on  sundry  features  borrowed  at  first  from 
Rome  they  put  a native  stamp  that  renders 
them  essentially  Old  English  and  not) 
Classical.  We  may  test  the  truth  of  this  in 
connexion,  first,  with  the  fabric  of  walls,  and 
then  with  such  features  as  arched  openings, 
stone  quoins,  and  column  shafts. 

What  is  the  most  prominent  feature  about) 
Roman  masonry?  Surely  it  is  the  scientific 
disposition  of  the  materials  into  core  and 
facing.  In  some  Romanised  regions  of  the 
Continent,  such  as  North-Western  France,] 
this  method  of  construction,  established  by 
the  legionaries,  lasted  on,  without  any  break! 
of  tradition,  throughout  the  early  Roman- 
esque period.  Fig.  29  shows  a portion  of  the 
masonry  of  a country  church  near  Tours, 
dating  probably  from  the  tenth  century,  that 
exhibits  walls  constructed  of  rubble  with  a 
facing  on  each  side  composed  of  small! 
square  stones  of  Roman  type,  and  this  same 
“Petit  appareil"  occurs  in  many  other  early 
churches  of  the  Loire  valley,  as  well  as  in 
the  better-known  “ Basse  CEuvre  ” at 
Beauvais.  In  other  examples  in  this  region/ 
such  as  some  Norman  village  churches  off 
the  eleventh  century  in  the  vicinity  ol  Caen,; 
the  Roman  technique  of  “ herring-bone  ,r 
facing  is  perpetuated.  It  is  only  exception-1 
ally  that  we  find  in  the  early  Romanesque 
period  the  sort  of  irregular,  unsystematic 
stonework,  which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rule  in  the  pre-Conquest  monuments  of  our 
own  country. 

The  present  writer  is  at  a disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  a matter  like  the  construction  ot 
walls,  as  he  does  not  enjoy  the  opportunities 
offered  from  time  to  time  to  the  professional 
architect  of  pulling  old  buildings  about  or 


Fig.  go. — Ruined  Wall  at  Sockburn-on-  Tees. 


repairing  them.  It  is  only,  therefore,  under 
correction  that  he  puts  forward  the  state- 
ment that  Saxon  walls  are  not  constructed 
on  the  Classical  “ core-and-facing  ” system, 
and  are  accordingly  fundamentally  different 
in  principle  from  Roman.  In  the  North  of 
England  the  walls  of  Saxon  stone  churches 
' are  comparatively  thin,  and  apparently  of 
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Fig*,  33'  Windows  in  Tower,  Barton-  on  - Hum  Her, 


Fig.  31. — Doorway  in  North 
Transept , Blow. 


Fig.  32. — Tower  Arch  at  Warden , 
North  um  be  r land. 


Fig.  34. — Quoin  at  Wittering , 
Northants. 


Fig.  3J-— Corner  of  North  Transept , St. 
Mary , Dover  Castle. 


i same  irregular  texture  of  masonry 
(oughout.  Fig.  30  exhibits  the  top  of 
ph  a wall  as  it  appears  in  its  ruined  state 
i Sockburn-on-Tees,  where  Mr.  Hodges 
3 identified  a Saxon  chapel.  The  stones 
j.t  form  the  faces  nearly  meet  in  the 
(idle,  and  the  whole  is  rudely  though 
idly  put  together  of  blocks  very  imper- 
jtly  squared.  In  the  south  the  walls  of 
::  churches  are  oiten  more  substantial, 
ile  the  material  is  not  so  good.  Those  of 
c tower  of  Clapham  Church,  near  Bedford, 
| about  four  feet  thick  at  the  base.  The 
ostruction  is,  however,  equally  un- 
itematic,  and  the  facing  never  of  Roman 
uracter.  Brixworth  (fig.  28)  is  perhaps  an 
ireme  instance  of  irregularity,  just  as 
idtord-on-Avon  is  exceptional  in  the 
[urate  squaring  and  fitting  of  its  stones. 
<st  Saxon  work  is  intermediate  between 
! two.  Only  in  one  instance  known  to  the 
(ter,  that  of  the  south  wall  of  the  present 
mcel  at  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  the  sister-house 
pVearmouth,  does  the  surface  of  a Saxon 
11  incline  one  to  exclaim,  Here  is  masonry 
Roman  type  ! Considering  how  Roman 
:he  petit  appareil  in  Northern  France  this 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  pre- 
nquest  walls  in  question  were  meant  to  be 
stered,  and  that  their  structure  and  facing 
re  in  consequence  of  little  moment.  The 
le  remarks,  however,  apply  to  Roman 
!l  Romanising  work  on  the  Continent,  in 
ich  structure  and  facing  were  alike  syste- 
mic. The  Romans,  as  Professor  Middle- 
i has  shown  ("Ancient  Rome,”  ch.  2), 
k as  much  pains  with  wall  facings  which 
y meant  to  cover  with  plaster  or  incrusta- 
is,  as  if  they  were  to  be  left  exposed.  So, 

, the  " primitive  Romanesque  ” (Chanceau) 
j.  29),  was  intended  to  have  plaster,  and 
; actually  remains  on  the  other  side  of  the 
frch.  The  intention  of  plastering  does 
j seem  to  have  made  much  difference  in 
[Is  built  in  the  " Roman  manner,”  and 
d not  be  taken  account  of  in  the  present 
ament. 

'he  use  of  plaster  in  itself  is  a further 
nt.  Lime  plastering,  like  arch  con- 
ation, is  a contribution  to  architectural 
ictice  that  Rome  herself  inherited  from 
her  peoples,  and  passed  on  to  the  younger 


lands  of  the  West.  The  Saxons  seem  to 
have  employed  this  technique,  as  they 
employed  the  arch,  from  the  date  of  the 
earliest  of  their  monuments  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  to  this  extent  they  certainly 
built  more  Romano.  The  use  of  the  arch  in 
Saxon  churches  is.  however,  significant  of 
the  real  position  of  their  builders.  Save  in 
exceptional  cases,  it  does  not  lead  on  to  the 
employment  of  the  vault.  The  apses  of 
Saxon  churches  possessing  these  features 
were  doubtless  vaulted,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  Wing  (Bucks)  and  Worth  (Sussex), 
both  apparently  late  examples,  that  the  actual 
vaulting  has  survived.  The  other  instances 


Fig.  2g. — “ Petit  Appareil from  Chanceau-sur- 
Choisille,  near  Tours. 

of  Saxon  vaulting  are  in  the  crypts  of  Wilfrid 
(at  Hexham  and  Ripon)  and  the  porch  at 
Monkwearmouth.  The  former  structures 
are  of  great  importance,  as  their  date  is 
unquestioned,  but  it  has  not  been  necessary 
in  these  papers  to  describe  them.  In  the 
above-ground  structures  with  which  we  are 
occupied,  the  barrel  vault  that  covers  the 
Monkwearmouth  porch  is  a unique  feature, 
to  which  no  parallel  in  Saxon  work  is  known 
to  the  writer.  To  return  to  the  arches  : the 
best  examples  among  those  that  are  probably 
of  early  date  are  the  ones  at  Escomb  and 


Corbridge,  and  in  the  above-named  porchv 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  these  are  not 
merely  " in  the  Roman  manner,”  but  actually 
Roman  structures  taken  down  from  Classical 
buildings  and  re-erected  where  they  are  at 
present  found.  Besides  these,  there  arc- 
other  fairly  well  constructed  Saxon  arches  of 
wide  span,  but  these  occur  either  beneath 
towers  or  at  the  crossings  of  cruciform 
churches,  in  both  of  which  cases  a com- 
paratively late  date  must  be  assumed, 
and  we  may  account  for  the  good  work 
by  the  general  advance  in  European  archi- 
tecture which  marks  the  eleventh  century.. 
Had  the  Saxons  learned  the  technique- 
of  arch  - construction  by  direct  tradition, 
from  the  Romans,  as  it  was  learned  by- 
Continental  artificers,  they  could  not  have 
made  the  curious  blunders  in  the  cutting  and' 
fixing  of  voussoirs  which  we  find  from  time 
to  time,  as  for  example  in  the  north  transept 
doorway  at  Stow  (fig.  31).  The  windows  c-f 
" primitive  churches  in  Northern  France 
never  exhibit  these  aberrations,  but  are  - 
arched  with  wedge-shaped  stones  with  radiar 
ting  joints.  It  is  partly  no  doubt  through 
their  ignorance  of  this  elementary  branch  of 
stereotomy,  that  the  Saxons  cut  arch-heads 
out  of  a single  stone,  use  Roman  bricks 
where  they  could  obtain  them,  and  resort  at 
times  to  the  rubble  construction  shown  m 
the  tower-arch  at  Warden,  Northumberland^, 
given  in  fig.  32. 

The  imposts  of  this  tower-arch  at  Warder? 
introduce  us  to  a new  feature — the  pre- 
Conquest  moulding.  The  imposts  of  the  - 
tower,  chancel,  and  door-arches  of  Saxon 
churches  are  either  (1)  square  in  section;. 
(2)  chamfered  beneath  j or  (3)  diversified 
with  mouldings  of  greater  or  less  elaboration. 

In  some  cases  these  impost  stones,  like  the  ■ 
voussoirs,  seem  to  be  actually  Roman,  while 
in  many  instances  they  are  moulded  into  • 
forms  closely  resembling  those  found  on 
Roman  altars  and  tombstones.  This  simi- 
larity may  be  made  the  ground  of  an  argu- 
ment for  the  early  date  of  those  buildings  in 
which  the  features  in  question  appear. 
Thus,  the  arch  between  nave  and  tower  at 
St.  Mary  s,  Dover  Castle,  has  imposts  aa 
Roman-looking  as  those  at  Warden.  The 
grounds  on  which  a later  origin  is  ascribed 
to  this  and  other  cruciform  churches!  are; 
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however,  so  weighty,  that  it  will  be  well  to 
treat  the  features  that  occur  in  them  as 
rather  Romanesque  than  Roman,  and  to 
reserve  consideration  of  them  to  a later 
occasion. 

Features  more  elaborate  than  the  moulded 
imposts  are  the  well-known  baluster  shafts 
that  are  used,  most  commonly,  to  divide  the 
openings  of  double  or  triple  windows  in  the 
belfry  stages  of  towers,  and  that  also  occur 
elsewhere.  These  are  doubtless,  in  their 
ultimate  origin,  Roman,  but  their  form  and 
their  use  is  so  far  peculiar  to  this  country 
that  we  may  claim  them  as  a characteristic 
national  feature.  That  the  Romans  turned 
small  moulded  stone  shafts  in  the  lathe  is 
certain.  Though  there  is  no  passage  in 
■Classical  literature  that  describes  the 
technique,  we  can  see  the  evidence  of  it  in 
the  shafts  themselves,  for  examples  with  the 
marks  of  the  turning-tool  may  be  seen,  e.g., 
in  the  Museums  of  Leicester  and  Rouen, 
and,  in  situ,  behind  a house  in  the  Watergate, 
Chester.  A similar  stone  shaft  of  quite  a 
Classical  form  occurs  in  the  belfry  opening 
on  the  north  of  the  tower  at  Wickham 
Church,  Berkshire,  but  the  more  general 
type  has  no  capital  or  base,  but  a series  of 
projections  and  recesses,  either  distributed, 
as  at  Monkwearmouth  (fig.  21,  p.  251  ante), 
along  the  length  of  a straight-sided  shaft,  or 
encircling  a shaft  of  bulging  shape  as  at 
Barton-on-Humber  (fig.  33).  The  former 
type,  abundantly  represented  by  the  Wear 
and  Tyne,  may  be  held  to  be  the  earlier  ; 
the  latter  are  numerous  in  pre-Conquest 
towers,  and  occur  in  the  nave-openings  at 
Brix worth  and  Worth. 

The  method  of  use  of  Saxon  balusters  as 
•“  mid-wall  ” shafts  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  The  drawing,  fig.  33,  gives  a 
characteristic  example.  Continental  parallels 
to  these  features  are  hard  to  find,  but  a 
baluster  similar  in  shape  and  use  to  our  own 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Pierre, 
within  the  grounds  of  the  famous  Abbey 
of  Jumteges,  the  work  of  William  Longsword 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  slender  turned 
shafts,  somewhat  like  the  well-known  ones 
at  St.  Albans,  occur  on  the  facade  of  the 
early  church  of  St.  Mexme  at  Chinon,  by 
the  Loire. 

Stone  quoins  and  pilaster  strips  are  the 
last  features  which  claim  attention  here. 
The  latter  are  of  comparatively  rare  ap- 
pearance, and  may  in  the  meantime  be 
passed  over.  The  former  occur  throughout 
the  style,  of  which  they  are  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  marks.  Now  it  is  a note- 
worthy fact  that  neither  the  Romans  nor  the 
Normans  laid  any  great  stress  on  the  treat- 
ment of  corners  in  stonework,  and  were 
satisfied  with  constructing  them  carefully  of 
well-chosen  ordinary  wall-stones,  whereas 
the  Saxons  nearly  always  emphasised  these 
parts  of  their  buildings  by  the  use  of  special 
materials  and  distinct  methods  of  bonding. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  there  is  no 
reason  for  claiming  a native  British  or  Celtic 
origin  for  the  system,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  of  genuine  Saxon  growth — a contribu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Old  English  builders 
to  the  stock  of  forms  from  which  the  later 
Mediaeval  styles  were  evolved.  Many  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  as  to  the  origin 
and  affinities  of  this  characteristic  feature, 
but  there  is  no  space  for  their  discussion. 
The  following  summary  is  all  that  can  be 
offered. 

The  Saxon  quoins  in  question  are  of  two 
kinds,  and  are  composed  either  of  very  large 
and  massive  stones  that  lend  a ponderous 
strength  to  the  angles,  or  else  of  stones 
specially  arranged  according  to  the  fashion 
known  as  “ long-and-short  ” work.  The  big 
stones  are  in  many  cases  of  Roman  cutting, 
though  the  Saxons  themselves,  at  any  rate 
in  later  times,  knew  how  to  chisel  and  saw 
them  with  commendable  accuracy.  The 
massive  quoins  formed  of  them  are  the 
finest  things  in  Saxon  architecture,  and  are 
full  of  character  as  well  as  effective  from  the 
point  of  view  of  construction.  The  “ long- 
and-short  ” work  should  really  be  called 
“upright  and  flat,”  for  the  “short  ” stone  is, 


or  should  be,  a flat  slab  laid  on  the  upright 
and  pillar-like  block  and  bonding  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  surface  into  the  wall.  The 
“ short  ” look  is  due  to  the  appearance  of 
the  flat  slab,  when,  with  the  wall  above  and 
below  it,  it  is  covered  with  plaster  up  to  the 
line  of  the  upright  stones,  with  the  sides  of 
which  it  then  seems  coterminous.  Both  the 
flat  and  the  upright  stones  are  cut  back  to 
receive  the  plastering,  to  which  they  form  a 
vertical  border.  Such  an  arrangement  can 
be  seen  in  fig.  34,  which  shows  a well- 
marked  long-and-short  quoin  at  Wittering, 
Northants,  where  the  upright  stones  are 
nearly  4 ft.  in  height. 

The  history  of  the  feature  cannot  be 
written  till  the  chronology  of  Saxon  churches 
is  better  fixed  than  at  present.  Taking  the 
cruciform  and  towered  churches  as  Late,  and 
Monkwearmouth  and  Escomb  as  Early,  we 
note  that  while  big-stone  quoins  are  used  at 
every  period,  long-and-short  quoins  appear 
to  be  of  later  development.  An  earlier 
feature  out  of  which  they  may  have  been 
evolved  is  the  framing  of  door-jambs,  which 
consists  of  flat  slabs  superimposed  on  upright. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  western  door  of  the 
porch  at  Monkuearmouth  (fig.  19,  p.  251 
ante),  and  the  chancel-arch  at  Escomb  are 
really  Roman  structures  reused — a technical 
question  on  which  the  present  writer  hesi- 
tates to  pronounce  an  opinion — then  this 
method  of  laying  stones  is  Classical,  though 
the  transference  of  the  system  to  quoins  may 
be  due  to  the  Saxon  masons.  Door-jambs 
of  the  same  construction  certainly  occur  in 
Byzantine  building.  The  use  of  " long 
and  short  ” in  a doorway  and  of  big-stones 
in  a neighbouring  quoin  may  be  studied  at 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  north  transept  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Dover  Castle  (fig.  35). 

A full  discussion  of  these  interesting 
features  of  our  Early  architecture  would 
only  be  possible  on  the  basis  of  a complete 
statistical  survey  of  the  buildings  where  they 
occur  or  whence  they  are  absent.  Such  a 
survey  is  still  a desideratum  for  the  future, 
and  the  present  paper  has  merely  treated  the 
subject  in  the  most  general  way,  with  a view 
of  showing  that  Roman  tradition  is  not 
nearly  so  potent  in  the  structures  of  Saxon 
England  as  in  the  work  of  the  corresponding 
period  on  the  Continent.  This  fact  would, 
indeed,  follow  naturally  from  the  break  of 
continuity  in  our  early  history,  caused  by 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  invaders  who, 
unlike  the  Goths  and  the  Franks,  were 
practically  untouched  by  either  Christianity 
or  Roman  civilisation.  This,  however,  only 
increases  the  interest  of  the  study  of  our 
Early  monuments.  The  forms  and  the  treat- 
ment they  show  must  have  had  an  origin 
and  a history.  If  not  Roman,  they  were  either 
derived  from  some  alien  tradition  or  were 
developed  independently  by  the  Saxon 
builders  themselves.  The  next  two  papers 
will  deal  with  the  question,  How  far  the 
facts  of  pre-Conquest  architecture  may  be 
explained  by  the  traditions  of  British  or 
Celtic  stone  building,  or  by  the  influence  of 
the  old-established  technique  of  timber-work 
common  to  the  peoples  of  the  North. 


NOTES. 

■LL  those  who  believe,  as  we  do, 
that  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  is  the  rational  one, 
and  that  its  general  adoption  in 
this  and  every  country  can  only  be  a question 
of  time,  must  have  noted  with  interest  the 
information  and  arguments  brought  forward 
by  the  members  of  the  important  deputation 
from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  Mr. 
Balfour  on  Wednesday,  and  the  weighty  and 
statesmanlike  reply  of  Mr.  Balfour.  The 
deputation  made  three  proposals  : that  the 
metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures 
should  at  once  be  legalised  ; that  its  use 
should  be  compulsory  after  two  years  ; and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  it 
in  elementary  schools.  With  the  first  and 
third  proposition  Mr.  Balfour  is  in  entire 
agreement,  and  no  rational  person  could,  j 
as  it  appears  to  us,  take  any  other 


view.  In  regard  to  the  second  propo- 
sition it  seems  equally  certain  that  if 
compulsory  legislation  is  to  be  resorted,' 
to,  the  period  of  two  years  is  too  short, 
and  would  lead  to  an  immense  amount  of 
practical  inconvenience  and  bewilderment 
among  the  less  educated  classes.  Time 
must  be  given  for  the  results  of  the  educa-j 
tion  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  metric* 
system  to  have  its  effect  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  change.  Mr.  Balfour  is  disposed] 
to  leave  the  change  to  develop  of  itself,  as 
he  thinks  it  would  if  the  legal  restriction 
were  abolished,  and  the  gradual  adoption  of 
the  system  by  large  trading  firms  were  left 
to  have  its  natural  effect.  So  we  believe  it 
would,  but  it  would  be  a long  business,  and 
it  would  be  certainly  desirable  that  it  should 
be  settled  as  soon  as  possible  to  what 
system  the  young  are  to  be  educated.! 
For  this  reason  we  believe  that  a fixed] 
date  for  compulsory  legislation  on  the 
subject  would  be  a national  benefit ; only 
that  two  years  is  far  too  short  a period.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Balfour  has  done  good! 
service  in  checking  the  too  rapid  march 
advocated  by  those  who  do  not  represent 
the  less-educated  class  of  traders.  But  an 
announcement  of  a fixed  date  for  the  general 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  community,  and  would 
probably  do  more  than  anything  else  to  hasten 
the  change.  Why  not  begin  with  the  new 
century — a natural  epoch  for  making  a fresh 
start  ? That  would  leave  a clear  four  years 
— double  the  time  suggested  by  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  and  would  probably  commend 
itself  to  public  opinion  generally. 

THE  result  of  the  competition  for  the 
Cairo  Museum  is  in  one  sense  more 
satisfactory  than  was  expected  at  the  time. 
We  gave  a review  of  the  competition  design^ 
under  date  April  6 of  this  year,  and  men- 
tioned that  premiums  had  been  awarded  to 
four  French  architects  among  the  competi-j 
tors.  The  conditions  of  the  competition  were 
that  the  selected  design  was  to  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, to  carry  out  as  it  pleased,  under  its 
own  official  Architectural  Department.  The 
technical  members  of  the  committee,  howJ 
ever,  recommended  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  should  communicate  with  any 
one  of  the  four  premiated  architects,  and 
appoint  him  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  they 
have  acted  on  this  advice,  and  have  put  the 
work  into  the  hands  of  M.  Marcel  Dourgnoq. 
It  seems  only  a pity  that  this  course  was  not 
previously  determined  upon  and  announced, 
as  it  is  believed  that  various  English  and 
German  architects  of  note  would  have  en- 
tered into  the  competition,  but  for  the  feel- 
ing that  they  did  not  care  to  sell  a design  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  subordinate  officials  of 
a Department. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  ol  the  Egypf 
Exploration  Fund,  Sir  John  Fowler, 
K.C.M.G.,  in  the  chair,  a general  description 
of  the  work  carried  out  during  the  past  year 
was  given.  It  was  stated  that  the  excava- 
tions carried  out  at  Deir-el-Bahari  by  M. 
Naville  are  now  complete,  and  are  reckoned 
by  the  promoters  as  an  achievement  which  is 
on  a level  with  that  carried  out  at  Medinet- 
Habou,  and  even  Karnac.  The  artists  of  the 
Fund  are  to  go  out  again  this  winter,  to 
make  copies  of  the  sculptures  of  the  famous 
expedition  to  Punt.  In  connexion  with  the 
scheme  for  the  dam  at  Philas,  last  year  the 
terror  of  archaeologists,  but  now  much  less 
formidable,  Captain  Lyons  is  about  to  survey 
the  island  and  its  monuments,  making  a 
detailed  plan  of  the  whole  site.  Mr.  D.  S. 
Hogarth  gave  an  interesting  description  of  his 
excavations  made  at  Alexandria  during  last 
winter,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  get  some  in- 
formation about  the  Hellenised  Jews  who 
flocked  into  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  and 
to  have  obtained  some  discoveries  of  works  of 
art  or  of  the  ancient  libraries  of  Alexandria. 
However,  his  excavations  showed  that  what- 
ever objects  of  art  of  the  best  period  existed 
in  Alexandria  are  either  under  water,  in  con- 
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::quence  of  a general  subsidence  of  the  land, 
f have  been  extracted  long  ago ; and  he  has 
ome  to  the  conclusion  that  no  papyri  are 
<ely  to  be  found  in  the  city.  This  being 
■e  case,  he  has  advised  the  Society  not  to 
oceed  in  these  works,  being  of  opinion 
at  it  is  not  in  Alexandria  that  we  must 
ok  for  MSS,  but  higher  up  the  Nile,  in  the 
ill  villages,  where  papyri  in  large  quantities 
|e  found  in  tombs  and  houses,  and  where 
r-  Hogarth  is  sanguine  that  examples  of 
irly  Christian  literature — possibly  a copy 
the  New  Testament  — are  more  than 
to  be  discovered. 


[ely  t 


gress,  it  appears,  will  lead  either  to  the 
formation  of  a National  Architectural  League 
or  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  existing 
architectural  societies. 


!)  OUMANIA  has  made  a handsome  con- 
\.  tribution  to  Roman  archaeology  in  the 
litely  folio  edited  by  G.  Tocliesco,*  which 
libodies  the  complete  publication  of  the 
jtle-known  monument  of  Trajan,  on  the 
iver  Danube.  If  the  name  of  Mr.  Tocliesco 
'unfamiliar  to  English  scholars,  his  co- 
fitors,  Drs.  Otto  Benndorf  and  George 
femann,  are  of  European  fame  and  are 
fficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  and 
jroughness  of  the  work.  The  existence 
Ithe  monument  was  practically  unknown 
i 1837,  when  Fredrick  William  III.,  at  the 
Huest  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II.,  sent  a com- 
ssion  of  four  Prussian  officers  to  inaugu- 
!e  certain  military  reforms  in  the  district, 
'ey  penetrated  to  the  modern  village  of 
amklissi,  and  in  reporting  on  Trajan’s 
11  made  mention  of  the  dome-shaped 
fress  40  ft.  by  100  ft.  in  size.  They  con- 
aired  that  the  monument  was  a mauso- 
im,  and  noted  that  it  had  been  despoiled 
many  architectural  features,  pillars, 
Jitals,  architrave,  and  sculptures  which  lay 
ittered  about  the  neighbouring  fields. 
|Ce  then  individual  travellers  have  noted 
! monument  in  passing,  and  in  1890 
Imann  and  Benndorp  undertook  its  com- 
fe  exploration.  All  the  loose  architectural 
ijments  as  well  as  the  sculptured  metopes 
e been  conveyed  to  the  museum  at 
>harest.  The  present  book  is  the  result 
Ihese  investigations,  and  it  will  be  invalu- 
1 to  the  study  of  late  Roman  architecture 
! sculpture.  The  metopes,  forty-nine  in 
"lber,  refer  to  Trajan’s  Dacian  campaign, 
are  of  very  unequal  merit.  They  are  all 
llished  in  phototype-plates,  and  form  a 
es  as  valuable  historically  as  from  the 
jit  of  view  of  art.  These  sculptures  are 
:d  beyond  the  possibility  of  question  by 
'dedicatory  inscription,  a great  part  of 
-h  is  extant ; the  dedication  is  by  Trajan 
Iself  to  “ Marti  ultori.”  The  monument 
course  a military  trophy,  not  a mauso- 
n.  The  exact  occasion  of  its  erection 


OUR  official  contemporary,  the  Central- 
blatt  der  Bauvcrwaltung , gives  a long 
description  of  the  recent  structural  and  deco- 
rative alterations  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House. 
These  alterations  have  been  pending  since 
1889,  when  the  new  theatre  regulations  were 
introduced  in  Prussia  ; but  instead  of  setting 
an  example  of  speedy  compliance  with  the 
code  the  Court  officials  practically  opposed 
the  very  necessary  improvement  of  the  build- 
ing. Whilst  the  alterations  were  most 
strictly  enforced  on  the  private  theatres 
regardless  of  cost,  the  “Match-box”  or 
“ Mouse-trap  ” (under  which  names  the 
structure  was  best  known  among  firemen) 
was  allowed  to  nightly  assemble  its  large 
audiences  ; all  manner  of  excuses  were 
brought  forward  ; and  when  the  reconstruc- 
tion was  eventually  decided  on  it  was  done 
so  reluctantly  and  so  slowly  that  an  out- 
sider, Herr  Heim,  had  to  be  called  in  to 
supersede  the  officials.  The  alterations  com- 
prise the  rebuilding  of  several  staircases,  a 
general  rearrangement  of  the  lobbies,  and 
some  alterations  to  the  corridors  ; the  audi- 
torium, foyer , and  vestibule  have  been  re- 
modelled and  redecorated,  and  a new  system 
of  central  heatrng  and  ventilation  introduced. 
The  stage,  with  its  appliances,  has  been 
thoroughly  modernised,  and  the  whole  of 
the  offices  rendered  more  convenient.  The 
heating  arrangements  perhaps  caused  most 
trouble,  owing  to  the  boilers  and  machinery 
having  to  be  put  up  at  some  distance  from 
the  building  and  the  ducts  taken  under  an 
important  roadway.  The  building  is  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and  the  Court  is  the 
lessee. 


the  vertical  angle  traversed.  In  connexion 
with  the  instrument  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
staff,  upon  which  two  large  discs  (2  ft. 
diameter)  have  been  fixed  at  a vertical 
distance,  say,  of  10  ft.  When  the  horizontal 
distance  between  two  points  is  required,  the 
“Terrameter  ” is  set  up  over  one  of  them, 
and  the  staff  is  heid  over  the  other.  The 
operator  then  reads  the  space  traversed  by 
the  bottom  of  the  arm  above  alluded  to  when 
he  sights  first  on  the  lower  and  afterwards 
on  the  upper  of  the  discs,  and  with  this  in- 
formation the  distance  between  the  two 
points  can  at  once  be  ascertained  by  refer- 
ring to  a set  of  tables,  calculated  for  the 
particular  distance  the  discs  of  the  staff  are 
apart.  For  measurements  less  than  1,000  ft. 
from  the  instrument,  a variation  of  1 ft.  can 
be  easily  detected  on  the  scale,  and  as  the 
“ Terrameter  ” can  also' be  used  as  a theo- 
dolite and  level,  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  of 
much  service  in  the  field. 


A1 


Significance  of  the  sculptures,  and  every 
jitectural  detail,  are  fully  discussed  and 
itrated  in  the  text. 


|HE  official  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
I the  Russian  Architectural  Congress 
loscow  (which  has  reached  us  somewhat 
y shovvs  us  that  this  second  gathering  of 
.Russian  architects  must  have  been  a 
| successful  one,  though  we  miss  several 
-known  names  on  the  list  of  members. 

| report  explains  that  the  gathering  was 
second  one,  the  first  having  been  held  in 
. There  were  about  350  present  at  the 
nng  meeting,  no  less  than  sixty-five 
lie  bodies  being  represented.  The  Chair- 
: of  the  Moscow  Society  of  Architects, 
Bikowsski,  presided.  The  work  of  the 
irress  was  divided  into  four  sections— 
rchitectural  Art;  II.  Construction  and 
irials  ; III.  Building  Hygiene  ; and 
pudding  Law ; and  a special  exhibition 
opened  in  connexion  with  the  congress. 

I exhibition  included  some  important 
f ns,  such  as  the  new  Cathedral  at 
[Saw,  and  an  interesting  collection  of 
[rings  illustrating  the  temporary  buildings 
ext  year’s  Nischni-Novgorod  Exhibition. 
Iierous  papers  were  read,  and  some 
i-ated  discussions  followed.  The  con- 
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THE  accident  to  the  Eastbourne  express, 
like  the  more  recent  and  more  serious 
affair  at  St.  Neots,  appears  to  have  been 
attributable  to  some  defect  in  the  permanent 
way.  Colonel  Addison’s  Report  upon  the 
former  occurrence  has  just  been  issued,  but 
the  cause  of  the  accident  still  remains  very 
much  a matter  of  conjecture.  The  Board  of 
Trade  Inspector  had,  however,  enough  evi- 
dence before  him  to  warrant  the  observation 
that  “ sufficient  attention  had  not  been 
paid  to  details  ” in  connexion  with  the 
examination  of  the  line  at  this  particular 
spot.  The  regular  and  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  every  foot  of  the  permanent  way 
is  of  the  first  importance,  and  although  the 
Report  states  that  the  defects  observable  in 
this  case  were  not  serious,  it  is  clearly 
implied  that  they  may  have  contributed  to  the 
derailment  of  the  carriages.  This  was 
sufficiently  serious  matter,  and  it  is  a matter 
for  congratulation  that  so  little  harm  resulted. 
That  no  great  damage  was  done  was  due  to 
the  action  of  the  automatic  brakes  on  the 
rear  portion  of  the  train,  and  also  to  the 
reduced  speed.  Had  the  train  been  travel- 
ling at  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  the  East 
Coast  Express,  the  “ few  loose  keys  ” might 
have  been  responsible  for  a lamentable  loss 
of  life. 


EVERY  engineer  and  surveyor  who  has 
had  much  survey  work  to  do  has  felt 
the  need  of  some  instrument  for  ascertaining 
horizontal  distances,  as  the  present  method 
of  measuring  between  two  points  by  means 
of  a chain  is  tedious,  and  is  one  which  does 
not  give  accurate  results  when  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  not  level.  Of  course,  many 
instruments  have  already  been  devised  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  latest,  namely,  the 
“Terrameter,”  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Donnan, 
Assistant  Engineer  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  India,  seems  to  be  the  best 
suited  for  everyday  work.  This  instrument 
is  provided  with  an  ordinary  theodolite  tele- 
scope, on  one  of  the  trunnions  of  which  an 
arm  is  fastened,  and  arranged  to  move  freely 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  telescope,  so  that 
the  lower  end  of  it  will  indicate,  by  means  of 
a scale  fixed  on  the  body  of  the  instrument, 


T the  invitation  of  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Carpenters,  a large  number  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  technical  education,  including 
Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  P.R.I.B.A.,  attended  at 
the  Trades’  Training  School,  Great  Titchfield- 
street,  in  order  to  inspect  the  workshops 
which  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  Car- 
penters’ Company  and  six  other  City  Com- 
panies. A short  address  was  read  by 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher  (to  whose  exer- 
tions the  establishment  of  the  schools  is 
mainly  due),  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  school,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
the  apprenticeship  system  had  rendered  it 
imperative  that  the  education  of  the  crafts- 
man should  be  fostered  and  extended  by 
some  such  means  as  that  provided  by  the 
Trades’  Training  School.  Each  workshop 
was  then  visited.  In  the  Tylers’  and  Brick- 
layers' rubbed  and  other  brickwork,  from 
carefully-prepared  geometrical  drawings  for 
difficult  problems,  was  shown.  In  the 
masonry-shop,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
to  architects,  the  first  prize  has  been  awarded 
to  a model,  one-eighth  full-size,  of  one  bay 
of  the  cloisters  of  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
executed  in  clunch  stone ; elliptical  stair- 
cases, with  winding  stairs  and  raking 
arch,  domes,  and  circular-headed  tunnel- 
vaults  were  other  samples,  all  demand- 
ing an  absolute  knowledge  of  descriptive 
geometry.  In  the  carpentry  and  joinery 
schools  some  excellent  work  in  roofs,  joints, 
and  floors  were  shown,  and  in  the  plumbing- 
shop  successful  demonstrations  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  lead  to  ornamental  and  sanitary 
work  were  exhibited.  In  the  Plasterers’, 
Painters’,  and  Wheelwrights’  shops  the  tech- 
nique is  good,  and  artistic  design  will  no 
doubt  be  developed  as  the  craftsmen  proceed 
in  the  more  advanced  stages — a remark  which 
is  well  justified  by  the  work  in  the  wood- 
carving classes.  The  Smiths’  shop,  which 
has  only  just  been  started,  completes  the  list 
of  all  the  building  trades  which  are  thus 
conveniently  placed  under  one  roof.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  instruction  given  in  each 
trade,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  craftsmen 
are  not  treated  as  machines  for  the  execution 
of  designs,  but  that  each  goes  through  the 
whole  routine,  from  drawing  his  work  out  to 
scale,  detailing,  cutting  his  working  moulds, 
and  lastly  fixing  his  work  up. 


THE  Annual  Report  of  the  Willesden 
District  Surveyor,  Mr.  O.  Claude 
Robson,  is,  as  usual,  an  admirably  drawn-up 
document,  and  touches  on  a great  many 
points  of  interest  in  regard  to  local  improve- 
ments in  this  important  district.  Among 
other  things  it  is  remarked  that  the  public 
authorities  ought  to  have  greater  powers  of 
control  over  the  water  companies  in  regard 
to  the  breaking  up  of  roads  and  the  depth 
at  which  pipes  are  laid  ; some  of  the  latter, 
when  the  great  frost  of  last  winter  drew 
painful  attention  to  the  subject,  being  found 
to  be  laid  at  a depth  of  only  one  foot 
below  the  surface.  The  Report  strongly 
recommends  the  periodical  flushing  of 
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all  house-drains  as  efficiently  as  the  sewers 
are  flushed.  Complaints  as  to  obnoxious 
odours  from  ventilators  "are  mostly  re- 
ceived during  dry  seasons  when  the 
house-drains  receive  nothing  but  the 
domestic  sewage,  and  but  little  rainfall 
descends  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses  for 
flushing  purposes.  In  such  cases,  when  a 
complaint  is  received  as  to  a particular 
ventilator,  instructions  are  given  for  flushing 
to  be  administered  to  the  house-drains  in  the 
neighbourhood,  by  means  of  a 2^-in.  hose 
with  a strong  pressure  of  water  from  the 
mains.  The  result  is  that  in  nearly  every 
case  a blocked  or  foul  syphon  is  discovered 
very  close  to  the  offending  ventilator,  the 
medium  of  blockage  or  fouling  being  very 
often  a large  collection  of  grease  that  should 
have  been  intercepted,  and  which  when 
decomposed  gives  off  one  of  the  foulest 
odours  that  can  be  experienced.  With  the 
flushing  of  the  house-drains  and  the  removal 
of  the  blockage  the  complaints  cease  as 
to  foulness  of  sewer,  until  possibly 
the  syphon  again  becomes  choked  with 
solids.”  The  River  Brent  still  remains 
without  improvement,  the  water  above  the 
Willesden  Sewage  Works  being  dammed  up 
in  the  Welsh  Harp  reservoir  during  dry 
seasons,  and  suddenly  discharged  during 
periods  of  heavy  rain  by  sluices,  a process 
which  destroys  the  bank  and  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  often  causes  serious  flooding  in 
the  fields  and  roads.  There  are  many  other 
points  of  importance  touched  on,  and  those 
who  live  in  or  are  interested  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Willesden  should  procure  the 
Surveyor's  Report  and  read  it. 


WRITING  to  the  Times , Mr.  Ashbee, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Survey  of  the  old  Memorials  of  Greater 
London,  directs  attention  to  a proposed 
scheme  whereby  the  Trinity  House  Cor- 
poration seek  to  dispose  of  their  almshouses, 
with  the  extensive  ground  on  which  they 
stand,  in  Mile  End-road.  The  older  build- 
ings, of  red  brick,  and  two  stories  high, 
range  north  and  south  along  two  sides  ot  a 
spacious  planted  quadrangle,  at  the  remoter 
end  of  which  is  the  chapel,  containing  some 
stained  glass  removed  from  the  old  hall  of 
rthe  Trinity  House  at  Deptford.  Behind 
these  are  some  later  buildings,  in  yellow 
brick,  with  the  statue,  originally  at  Dept- 
ford, of  Captain  R.  Marples,  obiit  1680.  In 
Jthe  front  court,  which  is  open  to  the  main 
road,  is  the  statue,  erected  in  1745.  °f 
Captain  Robert  Sandes,  an  Elder  Brother, 
who  died  in  1720,  bequeathing  to  the  founda- 
tion the  reversion  of  an  estate  in  Lincoln- 
shire. On  each  of  the  two  gable  ends, 
towards  the  gates,  is  an  ornamental  tablet 
thus  inscribed  : — 

This  almeshouse  wherein  28  decay'd  Masters 
& Comanders  of  Ships  or  yc  widows  of  such  are 
maintain’d  was  built  byyc  Corp0  of  trinity  house 
An.  1695.  The  Ground  was  given  by  Cap"  Henv 
Mudd  01  Rattcliff  an  Elder  Brother,  whose  widow 
•did  also  contribute. 

The  houses,  rich  in  carvings,  inscriptions, 
•coat-arms,  old  lead  work,  cisterns,  and  the 
like,  and  carrying  four  interesting  old  models 
■of  ships,  are  very  little  changed  from  the 
appearance  they  present  in  S.  Gribelin’s 
print.  Mr.  Ashbee  refers  to  the  tradition 
•that  they  were  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who,  he  says,  was  employed  in  sur- 
veying an  estate  in  Stepney  and  Mile  End." 
The  "Ambulator,”  12th  edit.,  1820,  says  that 
in  one  of  these  houses  the  widow  of  Captain 
Cook  found  an  asylum.  She  died  in  1835, 
and  was  buried  with  her  sons  in  St. 
Andrevv's-the-Great,  at  Cambridge,  beneath 
her  husband’s  cenotaph. 


understand  that  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  E.  E.  Newton,  of  Hampstead,  the 
Society  of  Arts  have  agreed,  the  owner  and 
tenant  consenting,  to  affix  a memorial  tablet 
on  the  house  in  John-street,  Hampstead, 

* la  the  “Dictionary  of  Architecture,"  s.v.  Wren,  we 
read:  “1695.  Trinity  Almshouses;  30  houses  said  by 
Wren."  In  a large  collection  of  papers,  prints,  &c., 
relating  to  Deptford,  at  the  British  Museum,  is  J.  P. 
Malcolm's  view  1799,  of  the  old  Trinity  Hospital  there. 


where  Keats  lodged  during  most  of  the  period 
1817-20.  The  house  is  one  of  the  two  that 
were  formerly  called  Wentworth-place,  and 
were  once  occupied  by  Charles  Wentworth 
Dilke  and  Charles  Armitage  Brown  : it  is 
now  known  as  "Lawn  Bank.”  In  the 
other  house  lived  Mrs.  Brawne  and  her 
daughter  Fanny,  with  whom — according  to 
Howitt’s  "Northern  Heights  of  London,” 
Keats  and  his  younger  brother  Thomas 
(obiit  1818)  had  lodged  before  they  removed 
to  Mr.  Brown’s  next  door;  and  W.  M. 
Rossetti  says,  in  his  edition  of  Keats' 
poetical  works,  that  Fanny  Brawne  was  for 
a while  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Brown's  house 
" to  be  out  of  the  way  of  some  domestic 
discomfort.”  The  identity  of  "Lawn  Bank” 
had  long  been  a vexed  question  among 
admirers  of  the  poet,  including  his  editor 
Buxton  Forman,  but  was  determined  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  who,  in  the  Athenceum  of 
September  12,  1885,  described  a visit  he 
made  there  in  company  of  the  late  William 
Dilke  in  July  of  that  year. 


THE  Fine  Art  Society  announces  an 
exhibition,  early  next  month,  of  Mr. 
Whistler's  collected  lithographs,  which  will 
be  an  incident  of  considerable  interest  in 
the  artistic  world. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  present  Session  of 
this  Institute  took  place  on  Monday  last,  at 
9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A., 
F.R  S.  (President),  ia  the  chair. 

Portrait  of  a Past-President. 

Sir  A.  W.  Blomfieid,  A.R.A.,  said  that  it 
became  his  pleasing  duty,  as  the  representative  of 
a large  and  enthusiastic  body  of  friends  and  sub- 
scribers, to  present  to  the  Institute  the  long  and 
anxiously-expected  portrait  of  the  late  President, 
Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson.  If  he  was  not  aware  of 
Mr.  Anderson’s  retiring  and  modest  nature, 
which  would  make  any  praise  of  himself  in  his 
presence  somewhat  embarrassing,  if  not  painful  to 
him,  he  could  have  wished  that  he  had  been 
present  that  evening,  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  well-known  form  and 
features  of  the  living  man  with  their  counterfeit 
presentment  in  the  portrait  by  Mr.  Charles  Furse. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  painter  had  been 
obliged  to  go  to  the  South  of  Africa  to  recruit  his 
strength  alter  severe  illness,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  long  delay  in  finishing  the  portrait.  He 
thought  he  might  confidently  predict  that  hence- 
forth it  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  of  the  numerous  memorials 
of  former  Presidents  which  were  on  the  walls. 
No  one  would  doubt  what  a very  great  pleasure 
it  was  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  such  a duty, 
yet  the  duty,  pleasing  as  it  was,  had  its  difficulties, 
for  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  the  Institute  owed 
to  Mr.  Anderson  was  in  itself  an  element  of  diffi- 
culty. It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  ade- 
quate terms  of  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
services  without  overstepping  any  proper  limits 
of  time,  and  without  indulging  in  praise  which 
to  any  stranger  might  seem  like  the  language  of 
hyperbole.  He  would,  therefore,  content  himself 
with  reminding  them  that  Mr.  Anderson’s  services 
had  been  in  many  respects  altogether  unique  and 
unprecedented,  so  that,  in  such  matters  as  regular 
and  punctual  attendance  at  Council  and  other 
meetings,  and  generally  for  his  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  the  multifarious  cares  and  duties  of 
his  responsible  position,  Mr.  Anderson  might,  if 
he  might  use  a colloquialism  of  the  day,  be  said 
“ to  have  triumphantly  broken  all  previous  records 
and  hopelessly  distanced  all  competitors.”  Speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Anderson  as  pre-eminently  a worker, 
they  must  not  forget  that  to  his  great  achieve- 
ments in  that  respect  he  added  several  qualities, 
the  lack  of  which  were  greatly  missed  by  many 
when  they  aspired  to  be  leaders  of  men.  The 
late  President  possessed  the  tact,  judgment,  and 
firmness  necessary  to  steer  them  on  many  occasions 
through  troubled  waters,  and  to  bring  them  out 
of  difficult  situations  with  flying  colours  and  un- 
impaired credit  and  honour.  In  thinking  over 
Mr.  Anderson’s  career  as  President  of  the 
Institute,  lie  was  reminded  of  some  lines  of 
Wordsworth,  in  which  he  says  of  a fine 
character  that  he  is  one  “ Who  comprehends 
his  trust  and  to  the  same  keeps  faithful  with 
a singleness  of  aim.”  Of  the  charm  of  his 
attractive  qualities  and  his  great  personal  influence, 


always  exercised  to  some  good  purpose,  and  in 
the  most  genial  manner,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  j 
to  remind  them,  and  it  only  remained  for  him, 
on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  to  ask  the  President 
of  the  Institute  to  accept  the  portrait. 

Sir  A.  Blomfieid  then  unveiled  the  picture. 

The  President  said  that  it  was  with  greatl 
pleasure  he  accepted  the  portrait  on  behalf  ot  the 
Institute.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  add  any 
more  suitable  words  than  had  been  already  said,] 
and,  therefore,  he  would  confine  himself  to 
returning  their  most  hearty  thanks  to  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfieid,  and  the  others  who  had  contributed 
with  him,  for  offering  this  beautiful  record,  which, 
would  be  a remembrance  of  a President  whose 
name  would  never  be  forgotten  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  useful  workers  in  this  Institute. 

Intermediate  Examination. 

The  President  then  announced  that  a statutory 
examination  was  held,  under  the  provision  of 
Section  140  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
on  November  7 and  8.  One  candidate  had 
attended  and  passed,  viz  , Mr.  Harold  Griffiths, 
of  the  London  School  Board  offices,  who  had 
been  granted  a certificate  of  competency  to  act  as 
District  Surveyor  in  London.  He  also  announced 
the  result  of  the  Intermediate  Examination  to 
qualify  for  registration  as  Student,  held  on  13th, 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  inst.  At  this  examination 
fifty-one  probationers,  including  sixteen  relegated 
from  previous  examinations,  had  applied  ; forty- 
two  had  been  admitted,  all  of  whom  presented 
themselves  and  were  examined.  Of  these  twenty- 
two  passed,  and  twenty  were  relegated  to  theii 
studies.  The  twenty-two,  placed  by  the  Boaid 
of  Examiners  in  order  of  merit,  were  : — 

Harold  Busbridge.  Tlumstead,  S.E. ; Frederic! 
Milton  Harvey,  Gorleston ; John  Stevens  Lee, 
West  Kensington  ; Thomas  Wilson  Aldwinckle, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.  ; Henry  Arthur  Battley,  Easl 
Dulwich,  S.E.  ; Herbert  Edward  Illingworth] 
Rawdon,  near  Leeds  ; John  Frederick  Dulhoit, 
Dover,  and  George  Walter  Shipway,  reckham, 
S.  E.  ; Alfred  Ralph  Keighley,  Liverpool . 
Ernest  Henry  Alderson  Barron,  Mannamead, 
Plymouth  ; Walter  Gray  Ross,  Norwich  ; Ethel 
Mary  Coarles,  I’ortmaa  - square,  W. ; Samuel 
Chesney,  Stourbridge;  Matthew  George  Martin- 
son, Bellingham,  Northumberland  ; Ahred  lbyer; 
Brentford  ; Norman  Elliot,  Lampton,  Hounslow, 
Edward  Vincent  King,  Bishop  Auckland  ; Arthui 
Ernest  Lacey,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W.  ; Geralt 
Me  Michael,  North  Malvern;  Dudley  Christophel 
Maynard,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea  : Frederick  John 
Sawyer,  Brighton ; Henry  Knowles  Wright, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

The  name  of  the  lady  was  received  witl 
applause. 

Sculptured  Columns  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus. 

Mr.  Alexander  S.  Murray,  LL.D  , F.S.A., 
then  read  a paper  on  “ The  Sculptured  Columns 
of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,”  of  which 
the  following  is  a resume 

In  opening  his  paper  Dr.  Murray  referred  tc 
the  late  James  l'ergusson's  views  on  the  subject  ol 
the  sculptured  columns,  which  had  been  discussed 
by  him  in  a paper  communicated  to  the  Institute 
in  18S3.  Fergusson  had  supported  his  views 
mainly  by  reference  to  the  remains  of  the  columns 
at  the  British  Museum.  Recently  Dr.  Murray’s 
department  of  the  Museum  had  undertaken  the 
task  of  reconstructing  the  remains,  with  a result, 
however,  which  varied  in  several  particulars  from 
that  arrived  at  by  Fergusson.  In  working  out 
his  restoration,  Fergusson  had  found  it  necessary 
to  interject  between  the  sculptured  drum  and  the 
square  pedestal  an  imaginary  base.  This  base,  or 
any  intervening  base,  had  been  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether in  the  Museum  restoration.  The  sculptured 
drum  had  been  found  to  fit  exactly  on  to  the  square 
pedestals,  the  bed  on  the  top  of  the  pedestals  having 
been  eased  off  on  the  outer  edge  for  a width  of  about 
two  inches,  apparently  for  the  express  purposed 
taking  the  weight  off  the  torus.  The  effect  might 
seem  strange,  but  instances  existed  in  the  sculp- 
tured columns  of  Trajan  in  Rome  and  of  Theo- 
dosius in  Constantinople,  where  the  shaft  was 
separated  from  the  pedestal  mainly  by  an  en- 
riched torus — such  columns,  indeed,  might  have 
been  originally  suggested  by  those  at  Ephesus. 
The  absence  of  any  intervening  member  between 
the  drums  and  pedestals  of  the  front  row  ol 
columns  was  not  much  to  be  regretted,  but  coming 
to  the  second  row  there  was  a difficulty  in  the 
columns  not  having  under  them  some  form  of  base 
which  would  range  with  the  Ionic  bases  along  the 
sides  of  the  Temple.  The  lecturer  here  entered 
at  some  length  into  his  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  square  pedestals  had  stood  on  a lower  platform 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  Temple,  citing  in  this  con- 
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:iexion  the  description  of  the  ruins  and  the 
(measurements  given  by  Wood,  from  whose  views 
3n  some  points  he  dissented,  and  showing  in 
n.vhat  respects  the  Museum  restoration  differed 
[from  h ergusson’s.  For  the  ascent  to  the  stylobate 
Wood  had  proposed  a flight  of  fourteen  steps  all 
round  the  Temple,  each  with  a tread  of  19  in.  ; 
put  as  this  left  an  enormous  projection  of  stylo- 
oate  outside  the  columns,  and  as  the  rise  and 
(read  of  the  steps  seemed  to  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained, Fergusson  felt  himself  driven  to  assume  a 
‘ub-platform  of  three  steps,  on  which  platform  he 
placed  a series  of  wide  projecting  piers,  which  he 
!|upposed  to  have  been  richly  sculptured.  Dr. 
Murray  had  taken  advantage  of  this  platform  for 
he  two  ends  of  the  Temple,  and  had  placed  on 
; the  sculptured  pedestals,  in  room  of  the  pro- 
tecting piers  which  Fergusson  had  introduced 
jtdthout  any  trace  of  evidence  among  the  remains. 

he  thirty-six  sculptured  columns  Dr.  Murray  dis- 
posed as  follows  : two  between  the  antae  with- 
ut  bases  or  plinths  ; a row  of  eight,  also  without 
lases  or  plinths,  resting  on  the  top  of  the  steps  ; 
hd  a front  row  of  eight,  raised  on  square  sculp- 
lired  pedestals  to  the  level  of  the  stylobate,  and 
ptirely  in  front  of  the  steps.  With  regard  to  the 
rrangement  of  the  steps,  for  the  lower  platform 
free  steps  corresponding  to  the  actual  stones 
pw  in  the  Museum  had  been  adopted,  while  for 
le  upper  platform  the  slightly  different  dimen- 
jons  of  the  great  altar  at  Pergamos  had  been 
itroduced.  So  far  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
rtain  of  the  sculptured  columns  had  stood  on 
uare  sculptured  pedestals,  but  how  many  had 
jich  pedestals,  or  whether  all  of  them  had  not 
[pen  so  enriched,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  say. 
j seemed  incredible,  however,  that  any  one  of 
fe  huge  pedestals  could  have  stood  on  the 
ylobate.  It  did  not  follow,  again,  that  because 
;rtain  of  the  sculptured  columns  had  stood  on 
r*®stals  a lower  level,  the  whole  of  the 
ght  front  columns  had  so  stood.  His  own  view 
• [he  matter,  as  illustrated  in  a drawing  exhibited, 

|T;  ^urray  claimed  to  be  the  simplest  way  which 
Id  occurred  to  him  out  of  a great  difficulty.  As 
gards  the  sculpturing  of  the  lowermost  drums 
1 the  columns,  the  lecturer  gladly  accepted  the 
adence  of  certain  late  Roman  coins  which  pro- 
ved to  represent  the  fa9ade  of  the  Temple, 
ae  much-discussed  question  as  to  the  inter- 
etation  to  be  placed  on  the  words  “ una  scapo  ” 
2d  by  Pliny  when  speaking  of  the  columns 
Ulptured  in  relief,  was  here  couched  upon,  the 
fturer  suggesting  the  reading  “imo  scapo,” 
caning  in  Vitruvian  language  the  lowermost 
irt  of  the  shaft.  This  reading  confirmed  the 
ms  and  was  in  agreement  with  the  existing 
nains.  With  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
tumns,  it  seemed  probable,  from  a large  frag- 
■nt  sent  home  by  Wood,  that  the  angle 
lumns  were  of  greater  diameter,  which  would 
'V a ProPort|onate  increase  in  height.  It 
s,  h°ffcver,  with  the  sculptured  columns  that 
; Museum  was  chiefly  concerned — were  they 
uptured  on  all  four  sides?  In  considering  this 
estion  the  lecturer  gave  a detailed  description 
;the  remains,  the  inferences  he  had  been  able 
' draw  from  them  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
ts  depicted  on  the  pedestals,  and  the  manner 
which  the  fragments  had  been  utilised  in  the 
!>cess  of  restoration.  Taking  into  consideration 
its  and  probabilities,  he  had  arrived  at  the 
jcluston  that  the  pedestals  were  sculptured  on 
i four  sides,  and  that  the  sculptures  were  in 
ne  cases  an  identical  repetition  of  subject  on 
four  sides,  in  others  a series  of  incidents  con- 
ted  together  in  thought,  but  not  united  by  an 
istic  motive.  Turning  to  the  earlier  Temple 
ffphesus,  the  one  burnt  by  Herostratus,  on  the 
° jW  Temple  above  dealt  with  was 

cted,  the  lecturer  described  various  remains  of 
limns  of  the  building  among  the  collections  of 
British  Museum,  dwelling  upon  their  distinc- 
i features.  According  to  Herodotus  the  cost 
diost  of  the  columns  of  the  archaic  Temple 
defrayed  by  Crcesus — a statement  confirmed 
1 Wood  s discovery  of  several  parts  of  a base 
uding  of  the  older  building  on  which  the 
le  of  Crcesus  was  inscribed  as  the  donor, 
iapital  recently  put  together  from  the  archaic 
nients  at  the  Museum  bore  a striking 
imblance  to  one  from  the  Temple  of  Hera  in 
ios— a fact  of  peculiar  interest,  as  Rhcecus, 

I architect  of  the  Temple  in  Samos,  also 
i:uted  certain  sculptures  for  the  Temple  at 
mesus.  Summing  up,  the  lecturer  affirmed  his 
viction  on  the  following  three  points — first,  that 
I (Sculptured  drums  rested  directly  on  the  square 
liptured  pedestals  as  they  had  been  placed  in 
1 Museum  restoration  ; secondly,  that  the 
. estals  were  sculptured  on  all  four  sides  ; 
ily,  that  the  sculptured  pedestals  could  not 


have  stood  on  the  stylobate  without  producing  an 
extremely  disagreeable  effect. 


Professor  Aitchison  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Murray,  but  apologised  for  having  so 
little  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  proper  dis- 
position of  the  carved  columns  and  the  carved 
square  blocks  had  offered  to  architects  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  solution.  Of  late  years  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temples  of  antiquity  had  not  engaged 
the  attention  of  so  many  architects  as  they  for- 
merly did.  It  was  a cuiious  thing  that  so  little 
contemporary  description  of  this  splendid  Temple 
should  have  come  down.  There  was  the  short 
account  in  Pliny,  a few  words  in  Pausanias,  Strabo, 
and  Vitruvius,  and  it  really  looked  as  if  the  de- 
scriptions by  these  authors  were  merely  hearsay, 
and  that  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  Temple, 
though  it  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
He  had  listened  with  great  admiration  to  the 
elaborate  pains  which  Dr.  Murray  had  taken  to 
make  the  pieces  fit.  He  had  watched  for  years 
the  piecing  together  of  the  Archaic  base,  and 
admired  the  extreme  ingenuity  with  which  these 
fragments  had  been  fitted  together,  but  without 
having  studied  the  subject,  it  would  be  useless 
for  him  to  offer  any  further  remarks,  except  to 
say  how  extremely  obliged  they  were  to  Dr. 
Murray  for  what  he  had  done  and  for  what  he 
had  said  that  evening. 

Professor  Roger  Smith,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  he  could  add  very  little  to  the 
learned  and  extremely  interesting  paper  with 
which  they  had  been  favoured.  It  had  always 
seemed  to  him  that  the  recovery  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  had  been  a kind  of 
triumph  for  British  archaeology,  and  was  a matter 
of  which  they  ought  to  be  proud.  Mr.  Wood 
had  pursued  a scent,  which  might  have  easily  led 
him  astray,  but  he  had  avoided  that  snare.  They 
were  extremely  indebted  to  the  Director  of  Anti- 
quities at  the  British  Museum,  for  the  care  with 
which  he  had  brought  together  the  remains 
entrusted  to  his  charge,  and  it  was  extremely 
interesting  to  be  able  to  elucidate  some  of  the 
things  which  Mr.  Wood  had  left  unsettled,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  settle.  One 
might  hope  that  it  would  be  still  reserved  for 
some  future  day  to  discover  further  specimens  on 
the  site,  and  if  that  were  the  case  he  had  little 
doubt  that  in  the  main  they  would  bear  out  the 
views  which  had  been  put  before  them  that 
evening. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  remarked  that  five 
or  six  years  ago,  when  called  upon  to  revise 
“ Fergusson's  History,”  he  found  himself  placed 
in  a singular  dilemma.  The  original  account 
which  Fergusson  had  given  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  was  in  the  edition  of  1S75,  and 
at  that  time  the  data  it  contained  did  not  differ 
very  much  from  what  had  been  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Wood.  The  only  difference,  if  he  remem- 
bered rightly,  was  that  Fergusson  placed  four  of 
the  sculptured  columns  in  the  pronaos,  whereas 
Wood  placed  two  in  the  pronaos  and  two  in  the 
postium.  Fergusson  read  another  paper  to  the 
Institute,  which  contained  some  statements  of  so 
extraordinary  a nature  that  he  (the  speaker)  really 
felt  it  would  be  unsafe  to  put  them  before  the 
student  as  being  the  actual  arrangement  of  the 
Temple.  Fergus-on,  in  that  paper,  happened  to 
have  hit  upon  the  happy  thought  that  three  times 
nine  were  twenty-seven,  and  he  consequently 
placed  three  rows  of  columns,  nine  in  each  row, 
at  the  back  of  the  Temple,  thus  arriving  at  the  127 
columns  supposed  to  be  named  by  Pliny.  This 
also  gave  Fergusson  the  opportunity  of  lengthen- 
ing the  Temple,  and  of  thereby  introducing  two 
open  courts,  through  which  light  could  be 
admitted.  The  idea  of  the  nine  columns  seemed 
so  impossible  as  a reasonable  restoration,  that 
he  (Mr.  Spiers)  contented  himself  with  repro- 
ducing all  that  had  been  stated  before,  and  with 
merely  referring  the  student  to  the  paper  read  in 
1SS3.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  Fergusson  had 
be.en  able  to  hear  the  paper  that  evening,  he 
might  have  been  willing  to  accept  at  once  the 
new  information  Dr.  Murray  had  submitted,  viz., 
that  the  pedestals  had  been  sculptured  on  all 
sides,  and  have  brought  his  columns  forward.  He 
was  near  the  truth  in  placing  the  raised  platform 
round  the  buildings,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  the  pedestals  were  sculptured  on  all  the  four 
sides.  This  was  a new  phase  in  the  history  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  version  Dr.  Murray  had 
been  able  to  give  was  the  first  they  had  seen,  in 
which  the  relative  height  of  the  square  pedestal 
and  the  sculpture  of  the  other  columns  was  dealt 
with. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  expressed  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  had  listened  to  the  paper,  but  was 
somewhat  surprised  that  any  Philistine  present 


should  be  asked  to  criticise  such  a subject.  He 
would  beg  them  to  pardon  him  then,  if  he,  for  a 
moment,  adopted  the  attitude  of  the  German 
professor,  who  was  compelled  by  the  very 
necessities  of  his  position  to  find  some  new  theory 
to  justify  his  own  existence.  It  seemed  to  him 
that,  at  the  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Ionic 
column,  as  illustrated  in  the  excavations  of  Susa 
and  Delphi,  they  had  the  primitive  column 
without  any  fluting,  and  in  the  second  case  they 
had  it  with  rude  fluting.  It  was  a remarkable 
fact  that  the  introduction  of  fluting  apparently 
into  both  the  Ionic  and  Doric  column  was  very 
widespread,  and  it  might  be  asked  how  it  was 
that  this  great  revolution  took  place  in  the  history 
of  this  wonderful  feature  of  Greek  architecture. 
Fie  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  fluting  of  the 
column  came  from  Egypt,  at  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  were  considerably  indebted  for  all  kinds 
of  new  ideas  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  by 
contact  with  the  Egyptian  Doric  columns,  which 
were  fluted.  If  they  carried  that  further  they 
would  find  the  cause  and  origin  for  these 
sculptured  columns,  of  which  the  only  examples 
in  the  Greek  world  they  knew  of  were  those 
in  the  Ephesian  Temple.  The  period  when 
this  was  being  built,  was  the  time  at  which 
Polycrates,  with  his  friend  the  Egyptian  King, 
was  building  the  corresponding  Temple  at  Samos. 
In  Egyptian  temples  and  buildings  these  columns 
were  to  be  found,  the  upper  half,  in  many  cases, 
free  from  sculpture,  and  the  lower  half  surrounded 
with  friezes,  after  the  primitive  fashion  developed 
later  in  the  sculptured  columns  at  Ephesus.  They 
might,  therefore,  have  a little  side-light  thrown 
on  the  problem  of  how  the  columns  stood,  if  the 
question  was  approached  from  the  side  of  the 
Egyptian  temple,  with  its  columns  sculptured  in 
relief.  He  would  have  considered  this  an  im- 
mediate key  to  an  explanation  of  the  matter,  but 
there  were  two  difficulties  which  presented  them- 
selves when  he  saw  the  marvellous  reconstruction 
of  the  columns  entirely  due  to  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Murray.  When  he  had 
put  together  the  inscription  of  Crcesus,  which 
gave  the  date  of  the  column,  it  showed  that  it 
was  impossible  it  could  have  been  placed  on  a 
square  base,  or  the  inscription  could  not  have 
been  read.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  round 
drum  fitted  into  a round  hole  in  a square 
base,  and  that  that  square  base  must  have 
had  some  kind  of  round  erection  placed  upon 
it  ; but  might  it  not  be  the  base  of  either  a 
statue  or  ot  some  kind  of  erection  within  the 
Temple  itself,  in  which  the  base  of  the  statue  was 
made  of  the  same  diamet  er  as  the  diameter  of 
the  column  ? He  could  not  see  the  smallest  trace 
of  a square  base  on  the  many  columns  he  had 
examined  ; they  all  appeared  to  be  circular  right 
to  the  very  ground.  It  would  seem  that  the  great 
Italian  artists,  when  they  painted  “ The  Beautiful 
Gate  ” of  the  Temple,  designed  it  from  the  idea 
of  Pliny,  and  planted  the  sculptured  columns 
directly  on  the  ground,  and  not  on  bases.  He 
only  put  these  remarks  forward  in  order  to  get 
Dr.  Murray  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton  referred  to  the  peculiar 
Corinthian  column  on  an  elliptical  base,  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  wished  to  ask  Dr.  Murray 
whether  he  had  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  where 
that  column  had  been  placed  ? There  were,  as  was 
well-known,  upon  the  uncut  eyes  of  one  of  the 
volutes  in  the  Museum,  certain  centre-points 
and  scratchings,  and  he  had  asked  Dr.  Murray  at 
the  Museum  whether  these  had  been  carefully 
worked  out  in  an  endeavour  to  find  out  how  the 
volute  was  described.  The  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative  as  to  their  having  been  several  times 
carefully  drawn  and  worked,  but  in  the  negative 
as  to  the  discovery  of  the  way  in  which  the 
volute  was  struck.  There  was,  however,  an 
opportunity  of  comparison  with  another  example 
in  the  British  Museum,  an  Ionic  capital,  in  the 
Mausoleum  Room,  with  an  uncut  eye,  on  which 
certain  points  were  to  be  seen.  This  was  quite  a 
small  capital,  and  the  centre-points  were  so  minute 
as  to  escape  casual  examination. 

Mr.  H.  Iieathcote  Statham  thought  they  might 
congratulate  Dr.  Murray  on  having  brought  before 
them  a more  probable  and  a more  logical  ex- 
planation of  the  part  which  the  square  sculptured 
pedestals  played  in  the  Temple  than  had  ever 
been  offered  before.  ,For  himself,  ever  since  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Newton  showed  him  on  the  top 
of  those  square  blocks  the  circular  drip-mark  of 
the  torus,  he  had  had  the  most  absolute  convic- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  he  never  had  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  square  pedestals  supported  a 
column.  Dr.  Murray  seemed  to  have  found,  by 
providing  a lower  platform  near  the  bottom  steps, 
a place  for  the  square  pedestals  by  which  they 
could  support  a column  of  the  same  proportions 
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as  the  inner  row  which  would  stand  upon  the 
upper  steps.  It  seemed  to  him  (the  speaker)  by 
far  the  most  probable  solution  that  had  yet  been 
afforded  them.  There  was  one  interesting  point 
in  the  remains  that  they  had  never  had  an 
explanation  of  yet,  and  which  Dr.  Murray  had 
touched  upon,  and  that  was  the  one  circular  sculp- 
tured drum  which  was  3 in.  thicker  than  the  rest. 
It  was  a very  curious  consideration  as  to  what 
part  of  the  Temple  that  could  have  belonged  to. 
Dr.  Murray  suggested  that  in  consequence  of  its 
width  they  might  imagine  it  to  have  a greater 
height.  He  also  referred  to  it  as  being  possibly 
at  the  angle  of  the  Temple.  Of  course,  to  put 
an  increased  width  in  a column  at  the  angle  of 
the  Temple  was  a perfectly  natural  and  frequent 
device,  though  to  go  to  the  extent  of  three  inches 
would  be  a great  deal.  But  he  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  the  angle  position  was  the 
explanation  of  that.  At  all  events,  they  could 
hardly  imagine  where  that  column  could  have 
come  if  they  were  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  a 
different  height  from  the  rest.  There  was 


another  point  about  that  sculptured  drum  : if 
he  remembered  rightly,  it  showed  signs  of 
being  a great  deal  more  weather  - worn  than 
the  rest.  [Dr.  Murray  signified  that  such  was 
the  case.]  That  would  be  some  indication  of 
where  it  stood — at  all  events,  an  indication  that 
it  stood  in  a more  exposed  position.  When  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  subject  were  able  to 
see  what  was  at  present  in  the  basement  of  the 
Museum,  and  which  would  be  brought  up 
eventually,  they  would  find  a most  interesting 
object  in  that  archaic  Ionic  capital  from  the  older 
temple  which  had  been  referred  to,  which  had 
differences  of  the  most  peculiar  and  unexpected 
nature  from  the  normal  Ionic  capital,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  they  would  admire  very  much  the 
ingenuity  with  which  it  had  been  put  together 
from  the  very  small  actual  remains  which  there 
were.  The  remains  were  pieced  up  with  it,  but 
they  were  so  very  small  that  it  was  really  quite  a 
feat  to  have  put  together  the  capital  in  the  way 
that  had  been  done.  Dr.  Murray,  in  passing, 
had  used  one  expression  which  recalled  to  him 
an  idea  he  had  often  heard  before.  He  spoke 
about  the  Late  Roman  coins,  and  said  they 
were  more  valuable  in  regard  to  what  they 
showed  than  to  what  they  omitted.  Now,  in 
looking  at  coins  for  the  light  they  were  able  to 
throw  upon  ancient  architecture,  it  was  extremely 
important  to  remember  what  the  medallist  put  in 
was,  in  fact,  all  that  was  of  any  value ; what  he 
omitted  need  not  be  considered,  for  this  reason  : 
a man  engraving  a building  upon  a coin — for 
instance,  a man  putting  the  Temple  of  Ephesus 
on  an  Ephesian  coin — desired  to  make  it  recog- 
nisable, and  he  did  so  as  far  as  he  could  within 
the  limits  of  his  space,  and  the  possibilities  of 
engraving  on  a small  scale.  Therefore,  whatever 
they  found  on  the  ancient  coin  they  might  be 
certain  there  was  some  reason  for.  What  a man 
left  out  might  be  to  save  himself  trouble.  Any 
feature  to  be  found  in  an  ancient  coin  professing 
to  represent  a building  of  a certain  city  was 
almost  overwhelming  proof  that  something  of  that 
sort  was  there ; because  otherwise  the  man  who 
made  the  coin  would  never  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  to  put  it  in.  That,  he  thought,  was 
sometimes  a little  forgotten  in  estimating  the 
value  of  evidence  from  ancient  coins.  One  other 
remark  he  wanted  to  make.  It  was  not  quite 
correct  to  say  that  Mr.  Wood  was  never  misled. 
Mr.  Wood  showed  wonderful  pertinacity  and  per- 
severance, and  never  knew  when  he  was  beaten  ; 
but  the  fact  was  that  he  looked  for  the  Temple 
for  six  years  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  city, 
although  the  literary  evidence  that  it  was  on  the 
other  side  was  quite  accessible. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  Sir  Henry 
Howorth’s  remarks  reminded  him  of  what 
happened  at  the  British  Museum  on  one  occa- 
sion when  he  was  there  with  Dr.  Murray.  The 
late  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  then  came  up  and  asked, 
“Is  there  any  new  German  theory?”  At  that 
time  these  German  theories  were  coming  over 
about  once  a week. 

The  President  said  he  had  listened  with  the 
greatest  delight  to  the  amount  of  information  given 
in  the  paper,  and  to  the  extremely  clear  way  in 
which  it  had  been  given  to  them  by  Dr.  Murray. 
He  had  not  himself  particularly  studied  this  Temple, 
and  there  was  very  little  that  he  could  communi- 
cate on  the  subject.  He  had  been  at  Ephesus, 
but  only  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  for  a 
particular  purpose,  though  he  was  even  then 
able  in  the  time  to  demolish  one  of 
the  grounds  which  Fergusson  offered  to  support 
his  theory  of  the  nine  columns.  Fergusson  said 
was  obvious  there  must  have  been  nine  columns, 
because  from  that  side  there  was  a hill  which 


entirely  hindered  the  possibility  of  a view  of  the 
Temple.  He  did  not  remember  exactly  the 
words,  but  that  was  the  gist  of  the  argument. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  there  was  no  hill  at  all, 
near  enough  to  interfere  with  Ihe  view  of  the 
Temple.  There  was,  indeed,  Mr.  Wood’s  ex- 
cavation mound— his  “ spoil-bank,”  so  to  speak 
— which,  when  one  was  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  diggings,  where  ponds  now  occupied  the 
place  of  these  excavations,  one  might  be  hindered 
from  looking  east  and  west  ; but  there  was  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  a hill,  when  the  ground  was  clear  ; 
so  that  the  question  of  the  nine  columns  could  not 
rest  in  any  way  upon  the  nature  of  the  site. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  agreed  with 
Sir  Henry  Howorth,  but  he  would  say  little 
on  th-t  point,  because  no  doubt  Dr.  Murray 
would  take  care  of  himself.  He  did  not  see 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Crcesus  to  put  his 
name  on  a conspicuous  place,  but  he  might 
have  been  glad  to  place  it  where  the  square 
base  hindered  the  ordinary  sightseer  from  noticing 
it. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Murray,  in  reply,  thanked  the  meeting  for 
the  very  cordial  reception  they  had  given  his 
paper.  He  valued  highly  the  opinion  of  archi- 
tects, and  indeed  owed  very  much,  in  the  course 
of  his  professional  work,  to  such  men  as  Pro- 
fessor Aitchison  for  their  advice  and  encourage- 
ment, and  also  to  some  of  the  younger  men, 
whom  he  saw  so  frequently  in  the  Museum.  It 
was  a great  change  to  go  through  the  galleries  on 
a Saturday  afternoon,  and  find  quite  a crowd  of 
the  younger  men,  drawing  and  measuring  there  ; 
he  did  not  remember  such  a thing  a few  years 
ago.  Mr.  Middleton  had  asked  about  the 
Corinthian  Capital.  He  had  not  had  time  to 
work  it  up  at  all.  but  he  did  not  see  that  it 
necessarily  belonged  to  the  Temple.  Mr.  Wood 
had  found  it  on  the  site,  but  to  what  building  it 
had  belonged  he  (the  speaker)  could  not  at  all 
guess.  He  was  afraid  he  could  not  answer  Sir 
Henry  Howorth,  but  he  would  not  like  to  see 
statues  put  on  the  tops  of  those  square  pedestals. 
Sir  Henry  Howorth  had  touched  on  several 
points,  and  he  thought  he  would  have  to  read  his 
paper  over  to  that  gentleman  privately.  What 
Mr.  Statham  had  said  about  coins  was  very  true 
and  just,  but  it  was  also  possible  that  a coin  of 
Hadrian  or  Antoninus  Pius,  showing  the  front  of 
the  Temple  at  Ephesus,  might  have  been  struck 
in  Rome  or  Alexandria,  and  taken  not  so  much 
directly  from  the  Temple  by  some  one  who  knew 
it,  as  from  some  of  the  numerous  shrines  of 
Diana,  which  were  sold  to  pilgrims,  so  that  a 
great  many  liberties  might  have  been  taken  with 
the  origioal  Temple. 

Colonel  Prendergast  wished  to  know  who  had 
executed  the  beautiful  drawings  he  saw  exhibited 
on  the  screens. 

The  President  replied  that  these  drawings  had 
been  submitted  by  the  probationers  who  had 
passed  the  Intermediate  Examination,  and  had 
been  exhibited  so  as  to  show  specially  what  work 
the  students  could  do  in  the  provinces.  The 
three  sets  of  drawings  had  been  produced  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Harvey,  Gorleston,  Great  Yarmouth, 
Mr.  Harold  Busbiidge,  riumstead,  Kent,  and 
last,  but  not  least  worthy  of  notice,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Chesney,  Stourbridge. 

The  President  also  announced  that,  on 
December  2 next,  a business  meeting  would  be 
held  for  the  election  of  candidates  for  membership. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Manchester  they  had  been  infringing  the  Board  of  J 
Trade  Regulations. 

Major  Cardew,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Boardi  4 
of  Trade,  made  a very  able  reply  to  the  attacks  on. 
the  definition  of  pressure  in  the  draft  regu-  I 
lations.  He  said  that  numerous  accidents-  I 
which  had  already  occurred  proved  that  if  1 
they  increased  the  pressure  they  would  consider-  I 
ably  add  to  the  risk.  He  also  reminded  I 

them  that  the  demand  for  a higher  limit  of  I 
pressure  came  only  from  the  Supply  Companies,.  1 
and  he  doubted  whether  any  educated  consumer  I 
would  recognise  the  great  advantage  conferred  by  j 
the  introduction  of  200  volt-lamps.  We  were-  j 
surprised  to  see  that  several  electricians  recom-  J 
mended  that  no  distinction  should  be  made 
between- direct  and  alternating  current  supply — 1 
a suggestion  obviously  made  on  behalf  of  alter-  j 
nating  current  supply  companies,  it  being  common  I 
knowledge  that  an  alternating  pressure  is  mucb  ( 
more  likely  to  break  down  insulation,  and  pro-  1 
duces  much  more  severe  shocks,  than  a direct  I 
pressure  of  the  same  effective  voltage.  Mr.  Gay*  j 
on  behalf  of  the  Islington  Vestry,  opposed)  . 
clause  27 — namely  : — 

“ All  conduits,  pipes  or  casings  used  as  receptacles.  I 
for  electric  lines  shall  be  constructed1  of  durable  ] 
material,  and  of  ample  strength  to  prevent  damage  . I 
from  heavy  traffic,  and  where  they  are  laid  in  streets  1 
in  which  gas-mains  are  also  laid,  shall  be  so  con-  1 
structed  as  to  prevent  any  influx  of  gas  from  the  I 
adjacent  soil.” 

Mr.  Preece,  who  followed,  also  objected  to  1 
this  clause,  pointing  out  that  in  London  alone 
there  were  16,000  street-boxes  in  connexion  with  J 
the  electrical  system  of  the  Post-office,  and  | 
notwithstanding  all  precautions  it  was  impossible:  | 
to  keep  gas  out  of  them.  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle- 1 
stated  that  he  would  recommend  the  Board  oFl 
Trade  to  accept  a clause  in  place  of  this  one*l 
merely  imposing  upon  undertakers  the  obligation  | 
of  taking  reasonable  means  to  prevent  the  influx  I 
and  accumulation  of  gas  in  boxes,  and  to  give! 
notice  to  the  gas  companies  whenever  an  accumu-i 
lation  of  gas  therein  was  discovered. 

AtWednesday's  meeting  the  vexed  question  as  to  I 
what  constituted  “street-boxes”  arose,  and,  after 
some  discussion  the  chairman  suggested  that  the 
clause  relating  to  the  ventilation  of  street-boxes 
should  apply  only  to  those  containing  transformers. 
Mr.  Hammond  made  the  very  sensible  suggestion 
that  the  standard  fixed  for  the  insulation  resistance! 


of  the  wiring  in  a building  should  be  75  megohms  j 
’ 


divided  by  the  number  of  lamps  in  the  building,  i 
Anyone  who  has  had  any  experience  of  the  extra-J 
ordinary  rules  about  insulation  given  by  the  supply  • 
companies  in  London  alone,  hardly  any  two  of  which 
agree  in  their  standard,  will  see  the  advantages  to- 
be  gained  by  adopting  a uniform  standard.  The 
Chairman  promised  to  frame  a regulation  upon, 
this  basis,  reserving  for  further  consideration  the 
particular  standard  to  be  adopted.  At  the  conj 
elusion  of  the  meeting  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  who,  whilst  he 
avoids  advising  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  directiorij 
of  grandmotherly  legislation,  takes  the  greatest 
pains  to  secure  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
public  by  throwing  the  responsibility  on  the 
proper  persons. 


ELECTRIC  - LIGHTING  REGULATIONS. 


DISCHARGED  PRISONERS’  AID' 
SOCIETY,  GLASGOW. 

The  philanthropic,  and  at  the  same  time 


valuable,  work  of  this  Society,  which  has  been 


carried  on  for  many  years  in  very  unsuitable 

:,  will 


The  Conference  [opened  last  Tuesday  at  the 
Westminster  Town  Hall  by  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle 
to  consider  the  revised  regulations  for  the  supply 
of  electric  light  (of  which  a long  report  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday),  has 
been  very  successful.  On  the  first  day  alone  they 
had  reached  the  discussion  of  Clause  27,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Supply  Companies  were  well 
represented.  The  principal  discussion  was  on  the 
meaning  of  high-pressure  and  low-pressure.  Mr. 
Crompton,  the  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  and  others,  urged  that  the 
low  - pressure  limit  should  be  increased  to 
600  volts  ; whilst  Mr.  Musgrave  Heaphy,  speaking 
from  the  fire  insurance  point  of  view,  and  Earl 
Russell  as  electrical  engineer  to  the  London 
County  Council,  much  preferred  the  300  volt  limit. 
Dr.  Hopkinson  pointed  out  that  at  Manchester 
the  pressure  between  the  outer  mains  on  the  fine- 
wire  system  was  450  volts,  and  that  in  no  single 
instance  had  trouble  resulted.  He  thus  admitted, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Chairman,  that  at 


premises  of  a more  or  less  temporary  nature, 
shortly  be  continued  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  new  building  on  the  east  side 
of  Cathedral-square,  which  is  being  erected  from 
designs  of  Messrs.  Campbell  Douglas  & Morrison, 
architects,  Glasgow. 

The  situation  is  in  many  ways  convenient, 
being  quite  near  the  gate  of  Duke-street  Prison, 
from  which  prisoners  from  long  or  short  sentences 
are  discharged  every  day  except  Sunday. 

The  style  adopted  is  the  Scottish  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  is  well  - suited  to  the 
domestic  character  of  the  building,  and  is  i» 
harmony  with  what  one  finds  in  the  older  parts  of 
Glasgow.  . 

The  site  is  peculiar,  being  a long  trianglfr 
whose  sides  are  each  fully  twice  the  length  of  the 
base,  the  latter  at  the  same  time  following  the 
curve  of  John  Knox-street.  The  view  we  give 
shows  the  principal  front,  which  faces  Cathedral- 
square,  and  the  south  truncated  end,  which  forms 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance  court,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  ground- floor  plan  annexed.  The 
ground  falls  about  S ft.  from  the  right-hand  point 
round  the  two  fronts  to  the  dismissal  porch. 

As  we  give  the  plan  of  the  ground  floor,  which 
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Plan  or  Ground  Floor 


Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Builaing , Glasgow. — Plan. 


ius  in  part  a basement  floor,  it  cannot  show 
lentrances  at  A and  B,  which  are  at  the  street 
1 at  the  highest  point. 

ten  who  are  discharged  arrive  from  the 
,on,  and  enter  by  the  gateway  at  A,  and 
fend  a stair  in  the  court,  pass  through  the 
>y,  and  past  the  staircase  to  the  breakfast- 
, which  can  accommodate  roo  persons, 
men  enter  by  the  door  at  the  left-hand  corner 
he  building,  and  go  up  a stair  to  a similar 
smaller  room  on  the  first  floor, 
he  stair  leading  to  the  administrative  depart- 
it  is  entered  at  the  place  marked  B on  plan, 

: leads  to  the  Superintendent’s  room  and 
es,  while  in  the  upper  floor  a dormitory  is 
rided,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  care- 
r,  for  a few  of  the  more  deserving  men  who 
1 gained  the  confidence  of  those  carrying  on 
;enterprise. 

ie  building  will  cost  fully  3,000/.  exclusive 

e. 


BIRMINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  15th 
inst.,  the  President,  Mr.  William  Henman,  de- 
livered an  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
entered  at  some  length  into  the  consideration  of  the 
relations  of  the  provincial  societies  and  provincial 
architects  with  the  Institute.  Referring  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  representation  of  the  members  of 
allied  societies  at  the  Institute  Council,  Mr. 
Henman  said  that  as  their  representative  he  had 
attended  three  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  but  had  not  met  on  any  of  these 
occasions  any  other  representative  of  a provincial 
society,  though  there  were  eight  who  were 
members  of  the  Council.  This  was  not  as  it 
should  be,  and  though  he  would  willingly  testify 
to  the  able  and  business-like  manner  in  which 
the  work  of  the  Council  was  conducted  by  many 
of  the  leading  metropolitan  architects,  his  expe- 
rience of  both  London  and  country  practice  had 


convinced  him  that  if  the  influence  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  was  to  be  properly  extended  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  much  greater  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  views,  feelings,  and  require- 
ments of  those  who  had  to  reside  as  well  as  to 
practise  in  the  provinces,  because  in  several  par- 
ticulars their  work  had  to  be  carried  on  under 
conditions  different  from  those  which  existed  in 
London.  Referring  to  the  remarks  in  Mr. 
Penrose’s  recent  address  at  the  Institute,  on  the 
falling  off  of  the  number  of  Fellows  joining  the 
Institute,  Mr.  Henman  observed  that  the  statistics 
given  by  Mr.  Penrose*  were  somewhat  startling, 
and  continued — 

“ By  further  investigation  of  the  lists  in  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’  ‘ Kalendar  ’ 
for  the  current  Session  I find  there  are  about 
300  Fellows  and  500  Associates  (many  of  the 
latter  eligible  for  election  as  Fellows)  all 
resident  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  as 
against  about  250  Fellows  and  360  Associates 
residing  in  the  provinces,  the  remainder  beine  in 
the  Colonies,  &c. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  if  the  roll  of 
Fellows  is  to  be  largely  increased  from  outside  it 
must  be  chiefly  from  the  provinces.  If  such  be 
so,  I know  full  well  that  if  the  gates  be  opened 
and  country  practitioners  are  invited  to  enter,  the 
question  will  on  all  sides  be  asked  : In  what  can 
membership  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  benefit  us?  And  from  personal  know- 
ledge I may  add  that  many  believe  that  as  now 
constituted  no  good  to  them  would  result. 

As  I do  not  myself  hold  that  view  in  its 
entirety,  yet,  from  evidence  around  me,  I cannot 
shut  my  eyes  or  ears  to  its  frequent  reiteration. 

I propose,  with  all  due  deference,  to  give  some 
reasons  why  I believe  it  has  become  so  firmly 
rooted,  and  to  offer  a suggestion  or  two  in  the 
hope  that  those  more  competent  than  myself  to 
deal  with  the  details  of  the  subject  may  take  it  up, 
and  bring  forward  proposals  which  will  give  con- 
fidence to  many  an  architect  who  has  the  welfare 
of  the  profession  at  heart,  and  who,  although  he  may 
not  directly  reap  any  personal  advantage,  will  yet 
join  its  ranks  in  the  belief  that  both  in  the  metro- 
polis and  throughout  the  country,  unity  of  action 
and  motive  will  tend  to  the  advancement  and 
appreciation  of  our  art,  secure  greater  happiness, 


* See  Builder  of  November  9,  pages  332,  333. 
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comfort,  and  convenience  for  the  public,  and 
ultimately  benefit  its  votaries. 

At  the  risk  of  it  being  supposed  I take  a 
mercenary  view  of  the  subject,  I mention  first 
the  question  of  £ s.  d.  The  country  architect 
who  takes  any  interest  at  all  in  his  profession 
except  as  a vocation  for  mere  money-making  joins 
the  local  society,  and  probably  pays  his  guinea  or 
more  subscription  plus  entrance-fee.  He  may 
also  be  a member  of  the  London  Architectural 
Association,  and,  if  still  more  loyal  to  the  pro- 
fession, be  Associate  or  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  In  this  way  his 
annual  subscriptions  to  architectural  societies  alone 
amount  probably  to  double  what  they  would  be  if 
he  resided  in  London  or  the  neighbourhood, 
although  the  privileges  he  acquires  are  small,  and 
of  those  he  can  avail  himself  incomparably  less. 

The  return  of  one-fourth  of  the  subscription  of 
membership  from  the  Institute  to  the  allied  society 
does  not  relieve  the  individual. 

I lay  no  great  stress,  however,  upon  this  matter 
of  subscriptions,  because  I believe  that  anyone  of 
standing  in  the  profession  would  willingly  pay 
them,  but  to  some  it  is  a consideration  ; and, 
from  a business  point  of  view,  they  are  entitled  to 
ask  what  they  will  get  for  their  money  ? 

Well,  let  us  see.  An  excellent  publication — 
“The  Institute  Journal”  — regularly  delivered, 
but  the  principal  contents  of  which  anyone  may 
read  in  the  professional  papers.*  Then  there  is 
the  right  of  attending  the  general  meetings  in 
London,  and  of  voting  on  matters  then  brought 
forward  ; but  how  rarely  are  such  attendances 
possible  ? And,  should  he  be  elected  President 
of  an  allied  society,  he  may  have  a seat  on  the 
Council  of  the  Institute. 

I have  already  alluded  to  the  scanty  attendance 
of  provincial  members  at  the  Council  Board. 
No  doubt  the  difficulty  of  finding  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense,  is  considerable,  but  what 
is  the  result?  Why,  that  the  interests  of  non- 
metropolitan members  are  neglected.  To  give 
an  instance  of  the  way  they  are  overlooked  : at 
one  of  the  meetings  I attended,  the  appointment 
of  a Competitions  Committee  was  to  be  made ; 
some  eleven  names  were  suggested,  all  metro- 
politan ; but  when  I drew  attention  to  that  fact, 
and  pointed  out  that  by  far  the  majority  of 
competitions  were  for  buildings  to  be  erected  in 
the  provinces,  the  Presidents  of  three  allied 
societies  were  added  to  the  list,  showing  clearly  a 
willingness  to  consider  the  claims  of  country 
members  when  duly  advanced. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a moment  that  what 
I have  thus  drawn  attention  to  is  in  any  way  in- 
tended to  be  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
Institute  : from  my  earliest  days — my  father  having 
been  a member  almost  from  its  foundation — it  has 
been  a household  word  to  me,  and  I was  even 
taught  to  look  forward  to  the  day  and  consider  it 
an  honour,  when  I should  myself  become  a 
Fellow  ; but,  the  statistics  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for, 
not  only  maintaining  the  number,  but  largely  in- 
creasing the  list  of  Fellows,  have  induced  me  to 
point  out  somewhat  plainly  why  it  is  I consider 
that  many  able  architects,  practising  outside  the 
metropolitan  area,  stand  aloof. 

In  addition  to  which,  no  doubt,  a serious  blow 
to  the  accession  of  Fellows  from  outside  was 
dealt  when,  by  the  petty  action  of  a few  newly- 
fledged  Fellows  and  Associates,  such  men  as  our 
respected  member  and  past- President,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Cossins,  were  refused  admission  — men  who, 
although  unconnected  with  the  Institute,  had  done 
good  work  in  the  profession  long  before  their 
objectors  were  architecturally  born — while  at  the 
same  time  others  were  elected  whose  principal 
claim  was  that  they  had  slipped  into  being 
Associates  without  the  necessity,  as  now,  of 
passing  the  examinations. 

The  published  lists  of  the  allied  Societies  in- 
dicate that  the  senior  members  number  587,  of 
whom  only  149  are  Fellows  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects,  and  100  Associates. 
Yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  only  those  who 
have  been  in  practice  some  years  can  be  admitted 

' Mr.  Henman  is  quite  mistaken  here.  The  reports  or 
the  discussions  at  the  Institute  meetings  are  given  nearly 
as  fully  in  our  columns  as  in  the  Institute  Journal , but 
the  papers  read  (with  the  exception  of  the  President’s 
annual  address)  are  not  given,  by  the  wish  of  the  Council, 
who  retain  the  copyright  in  the  papers  read  at  the  Institute  ; 
for  which  reason  (as  we  have  before  explained)  we  have 
never  given  more  than  a short  resume  of  the  Institute 
paper-,  although  we  have  always  had  the  full  paper  before 
us.  The  Institute  has  now  definitely  returned  to  its  former 
system  of  preparing  its  own  synopsis  of  the  papers  read,  for 
publication  in  the  professional  journals ; and  the  papers 
are  only  to  be  found  in  full,  often  with  a good  many 
valuable  illustrations,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute.  The 
Journal  also  contains  a good  many  specially  contributed 
articles,  sometimes  of  considerable  value,  which  are  pub- 
lished nowhere  else. — Ed. 
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to  that  Senior  class.  Consequently,  as  only  seven 
years  in  practice  is  necessary  to  qualify  for 
Fellowship  of  the  Institute,  tha  majority  would, 
on  that  score,  be  eligible  ; but  in  addition  to 
senior  members  of  local  societies,  there  are  many 
able  architects  practising  in  the  country  who  have 
neither  joined  the  local  society  nor  the  Institute. 

Take  our  own  district ; there  are  in  the 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association  forty-one 
senior  members,  of  whom  thirty-eight  have  offices 
in  Birmingham  ; but  only  four  of  that  number 
are  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  yet  the  names  and 
addresses  of  about  120  architects  are  given  in  the 
Birmingham  Directory  alone,  while  our  district 
comprises  the  five  counties  of  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Herefordshire. 

The  question  arises,  Cannot  something  be  done 
to  bring  some  at  least  of  this  large  number  of 
practising  architects  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Institute  ? 

I have  read  through  its  charter  and  by-laws, 
and  find  that  according  to  Clause  76  ‘ Branches 
of  the  Royal  Institute  may  be  established 
according  to  regulations  to  be  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Council.’  Yet  throughout  the 
‘ Ivalendar  ’ there  is  no  other  reference  to  any 
* Branch.’ 

The  suggestion,  therefore,  which  I have  to 
make  and  commend  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  Institute,  yourselves,  and  all  the 
allied  Societies,  has  reference  to  the  formation  of 
such  ‘ Branches  ’ of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  country,  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing 
allied  Societies  with  a view,  not  only  ot 
strengthening  the  Institute  itself,  but,  in  addition, 
to  give  greater  vitality,  influence,  and  scope  for 
usefulness  to  the  local  Architectural  Societies,  by 
binding  all  together  in  one  corporate  body. 

Although  I am  not  prepared  with  a cut-and- 
dried  scheme  for  bringing  about  such  an  Imperial 
federation  of  architects,  I suggest  that  the  In- 
stitute should,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Penrose,  first 
obtain  the  necessary  powers  to  enable  architects, 
with  the  required  qualifications,  to  be  admitted 
to  the  class  of  Fellows  without  having  to  undergo 
the  prescribed  form  of  election  at  present 
essential,  and  that  the  Council  should  then  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  allied  Societies  with  the 
object  of  transforming  them  into  ‘branches’  o' 
the  Institute,  provided  an  adequate  number  of 
practising  architects  of  repute  in  the  district  are 
willing  to  become  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  and  attach  themselves  to  the 
local  branch. 

The  branches  so  formed  should  then  be  all 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing  as  regards  their 
constitution,  and  might  consist  of  Fellows  and 
Associates  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Ordinary  Members  and  Hon.  Members 
and  Students. 

Additional  privileges  might  be  granted  as 
regards  representation  of  the  branches  upon  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  and  the  more  special 
business  affecting  the  whole  body  of  architects 
might,  by  arrangement,  be  taken  say  at  only  four 
council  meetings  during  the  session,  one  of  which 
might  with  advantage  be  held  in  rotation  at  a 
branch  centre. 

An  adjustment  of  fees,  on  a more  liberal  basis 
than  is  at  present  allowed  to  the  allied  societies, 
could  readily  be  made,  and  as  much  freedom  of 
action  locally  as  is  now  enjoyed  might  still  be 
granted. 

To  encourage  the  attendance  of  local  represen- 
tatives at  the  quarterly  Council  meetings  of  the 
Institute  a reasonable  allowance  for  travelling 
expenses  might  be  made  to  them. 

I refrain  from  entering  into  further  detail  at 
present,  but  on  the  lines  indicated  the  Royal 
Institute  might  be  strengthened,  and  I feel  sure 
it  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  together  in 
friendly  intercourse  many  men  having  the  same 
interests  at  heart,  who,  although  now  residing 
and  practising  in  the  same  district,  do  not  at  the 
present  time  even  know  one  another. 

Having  shown  that  in  our  Association  there  are 
but  comparatively  few  members  of  the  Royal 
Institute,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  dealing 
with  this  subject  here  it  is  somewhat  out  of 
place  and  does  not  concern  you.  I trust,  how- 
ever, you  may  not  go  away  with  that  idea  ; for 
many  of  you  are  earnestly  studying  to  pass  the 
examinations  in  the  hope  of  eventually  entering 
the  ranks  of  the  Institute,  and  I doubt  not  you 
will  appreciate  the  honour  the  more  highly  if  you 
realise  that  it  is  a body  of  men  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  architectural  profession  throughout 
the  country,  so  that  should  you  ultimately  deter- 
mine to  settle  down  in  the  provinces  you  may 
rest  assured  that  your  interests  will  by  it  be  safe- 
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guarded,  and  that  you  may,  in  connexion  w 
your  local  ‘ branch,’  render  active  service  in 
ranks. 

For  my  part,  when  a society  claims  to  > 
representative  of  a class,  I have  no  belief  in  t 
being  too  exclusive,  in  the  sense  that,  by  ; 
methods  of  election,  worthy  men  are  shut  o 
The  state  of  things  which  has  grown  up  in  t 
architectural  profession  cannot  in  a day  • 
revolutionised. 

Many  who  have  expressed  their  ideas  respecti: 
the  constitution  of  the  Institute  appear  to  mei 
reverse  the  order  of  precedence,  and  seem  to  hd 
the  opinion  that  it  is  the  Institute  which  is  i 
make  the  architectural  profession,  and  that  1 
object  is  to  exclude  from  its  ranks  all  who  cann 
claim  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of  I 
members.  In  this  way  a number  of  able  m 
hold  themselves  aloof,  and  carry  out  good  wot 
which  is  a standing  witness  that,  to  be 
architect,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  be  a memli 
of  the  Institute. 

Instead  of  which  I am  inclined  to  think  t 
proper  course  would  have  been,  at  first,  to  hal 
opened  wide  the  gates  and  have  admitted  all  w 
by  their  works  could  show  they  had  made  arcr 
tecture  a study,  and  had  to  the  extent  of  tht 
opportunities  successfully  practi-ed  the  art.  Th 
the  Institute  could  have  said,  Now,  representath 
as  we  are  of  the  architectural  profession,  we  : 
tend,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  belt 
appreciation  of  our  art,  to  admit  only  those  to  < 
ranks  who  prove  that  they  are  willing,  by  systema 
study,  properly  to  prepare  themselves  for  its  pra 
tice.  The  now  mystic  letters,  F.R.I.B.A.,  won 
then  have  become  familiar  to  the  intelligtj 
public,  as  are  the  M.D.  of  the  physician;  a 
the  majori.y  instead  of  the  minority  of  practisii 
architects  would  in  consequence  have  connect 
themselves  with  the  Institute. 

Do  not  suppose  for  a moment  that  this  wok 
be  likely  to  lower  the  standard  of  education 
requirements  which  would  in  the  future  warrr 
the  admission  of  those  aspiring  to  be  architect 
The  tendency  of  all  democracies  is  ever  selfii 
Yet  good  and  able  men  would  no  doubt  be  fou) 
to  take  the  lead,  and  pronounce  the  vade  mecu 

If  it  is  proved  that,  under  the  new  by-laws,  t, 
closing  of  the  ranks  of  Fellow  has  been  too  p 
cipitate,  and  I think  that  is  clearly  indicated  I 
the  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Penrose,  surely  it 
still  possible  to  mark  time  for  awhile  ; then,  if  t( 
Institute  is  to  increase  its  numbers  and  extend  < 
usefulness  and  influence,  it  must  not  only  invi 
those  to  enter  its  ranks  who,  by  their  works  a 
actions  have  proved  themselves  worthy,  but,! 
my  estimation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  befe 
such  will  in  any  numbers  accept  the  invitatid 
that  the  Institute  should  consider  more  close 
and  carry  out  more  thoroughly  the  legitimate  : 
quirements  of  the  profession  beyond  the  mr 
confines  of  the  Metropolis,  and  so  make  membi 
ship  of  the  Institute  a voluntary  necessity  to  : 
who  practise  architecture  as  an  art.” 

1 i 

3Ilustrattons. 

CHOIR-SCREEN,  ST.  DAVID’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

nHE  choir-screen  at  St.  David’s  Cathed 
was  erected  by  Henry  de  Gower,  wh< 
tomb  it  encloses,  together  with  those; 
two  unknown  ecclesiastics.  He  was  bishop  fri 
1328  till  1347,  and  to  him  is  also  due  the  erecti: 
ot  the  fine  palace  adjoining  the  cathedral,  a 
other  works  at  Swansea  Castle  and  Lamplj 
Court. 

These  works  have  so  strongly  marked  I 
individuality  that  they  form  a class  by  themselv; 
Whether  their  peculiarities  of  design  are  duei 
Bishop  Gower,  or  to  some  artist  of  original  gen 
employed  by  him,  it  is  of  course  impossi- 
to  say. 

The  illustration  is  from  a water-colour  ske; 
by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  A.  R.A. , exhibited  I 
year  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  GLASGC 
ART  GALLERY. 

This  illustration  shows  the  elevation  and  pi; 
of  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Jas.  Lindsaj: 
the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  competition. 

In  arranging  the  plan  it  was  assumed  that  tht 
would  nor  be  funds  sufficient  for  the  entire  cC( 
pletion  of  the  scheme  all  at  once,  therefor® 
seemed  desirable  that  the  buildings  should 
divided  into  three  sections,  the  central  contain! 
the  large  hall,  with  sculpture  or  promenade  salodt 
with  the  entrances  and  staircases  ; the  went 
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section  containing  a circuit  of  museum  galleries 
and  courts  on  two  floors  ; the  eastern  section 
containing  museum  and  picture-galleries,  also  the 
administrative  offices,  and  the  block  for  the 
School  of  Art  accommodation. 

The  central  hall  being  intended  for  occasional 
musical  performances,  provision  has  been  made 
for  communication  from  north  to  south  and  east 
to  west  independent  of  the  hall,  so  that  the 
assemblies  in  the  hall  would  not  cause  any 
interruption  to  the  lines  of  traffic  throughout  the 
buildings. 

The  staircases  are  placed  close  to  the  north  and 
south  entrances,  and  are  so  situated  that  they 
form  either  a beginning  or  termination  of  the 
circuits  on  either  side  of  the  central  hall. 

The  picture  galleries  are  all  top-lighted,  as 
well  as  the  museum  galleries,  where  not  lighted 
by  side  windows,  and  the  spaces  underneath  the 
galleries  which  surround  the  larger  museum 
courts  have  light  from  side  windows  and  not 
depending  on  the  light  from  main  roof. 

Jas.  Lindsay. 


HOUSE  AT  SUTTON  COLDFIELD. 

This  house,  of  which  we  give  two  illustrations, 
is  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ernest  Newton, 
the  materials  used  being  brick  and  hand-made 
tile.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Barnsley  of 
Birmingham. 

The  plan  of  the  ground-floor  is  given  in  one  of 
the  lithographs. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Tub  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Repairs  to  Carriageway , Victoria  Embankment. 
— The  Highways  Committee  reported  that  they 
had  had  before  them  a memorial  from  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  and  a letter  from 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton  in  support  thereof, 
pointing  out  that  the  entire  closing  of  the 
carriageway  of  the  Victoria  Embankment  while 
under  repair  causes  great  inconvenience  to  traffic 
to  and  from  Liverpool-street  Station,  and  asking 
that  in  future  the  work  may  be  so  carried  out  as 
to  leave  half  the  road  available  for  traffic.  With 
reference  to  this  matter  the  Committee  were  in- 
I formed  that  when  the  repairs  were  carried  out  in 
two  longitudinal  slips  there  was  a difficulty  in 
preserving  the  true  form  of  the  road  and  making 
it  homogeneous  throughout;  and,  further,  that 
there  was  considerable  risk  of  accident  through 
the  liability  of  horses  to  take  fright  at  the  noise 
and  steam  from  the  road-rollers,  the  use  of  which 
is  an  imperative  necessity  in  repairing  the  road. 
They  therefore  thought  it  unadvisable  to  adopt 
the  course  suggested  in  the  memorial,  and  they 
recommended — 

"That  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Chairman  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  be  informed  of 
the  reasons  for  the  entire  closing  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment  carriageway  when  under  repair,  and 
that,  having  regard  to  these  reasons,  the  Council 
regrets  to  be  unable  to  accede  to  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  memorial  of  the  company." 

Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple,  M.P.,  moved  to  omit 
the  words ‘‘regrets  to  be  unable  to,”  and  insert 
in  their  place  the  words  “ will,  as  far  as  possible.” 

Colonel  Rotton  seconded. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Hubbard,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, said  that  the  work  was  done  in  sections 
last  time.  It  was  the  intervention  of  the  Works 
Committee  which  stopped  the  system  of  repair- 
ing half  the  road  at  a time,  because  of  the  danger 
to  life  and  limb.  He  hoped  the  Council  would 
not  pass  the  amendment,  but  that  it  u-ould  give 
the  Committee  an  instruction  which  should 
absolve  them  from  responsibility. 

On  a division  the  amendment  was  defeated, 
46  voting  for  and  60  against. 

Mr.  Boulnois  then  moved  to  refer  the  matter 
back,  which  was  seconded  by  Major  Probyn, 
and  was  agreed  to,  Mr.  Burns,  in  the  course 
of  some  remarks,  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Embankment  would  be  paved  with  wood  before 
long. 

Churchyard  Bottom  Wood,  Highgate—  The 
recommendation  of  the  Parks  Committee  tint  the 
Hornsey  Urban  District  Council  be  informed 
that  the  Council  was  advised  that  it  had  no  legal 
power  to  contribute  towards  the  purchase  of 
Churchyard  Bottom  Wood  was  adopted. 

The  Works  Committee  and  the  Cost  of  Works. 

The  Works  Committee  reported  the  cost  of 


twenty-seven  works  they  had  carried  out  during 
the  past  six  months.  It  was  stated  that  the  total 
of  the  estimates  was  122,561/.  6s.  7d.,  and  the 
actual  cost  119,166/.  13s.  3d.,  showing  a saving  of 
3*394^  I3S-  4d.  While  the  actual  cost  of  jobbing 
works  had  been  3,503/.  os.  3d.,  the  “value  at 
schedule  prices”  had  been  given  at  3,879/.  15s.  9d., 
so  under  this  head  there  was  a further  saving, 
which  amounted  to  376/.  15s.  6d.  Adding 
together  the  two  favourable  balances,  and  deduct- 
ing the  deficit  reported  in  May  on  the  sixty-two 
works  previously  undertaken,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  “net  profit”  made  by  the  committee 
was  1,049/.  1 6s.  iod. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  said  it  was  true  that 
the  figures  showed  a small  profit,  but  the  Council 
should  remember  that  when  the  work  was  given 
to  contractors  the  cost  generally  worked  out  at 
6 per  cent,  below  the  estimate.  Assuming  that 
this  would  have  been  the  case  with  these  eighty- 
nine  jobs,  the  work  would  have  been  done  for 
1 8, 000/.  less  than  the  Works  Committee  had 
carried  it  out  for. 

Mr.  Ward,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  said 
that  the  saving  of  6 per  cent,  was  on  the  original 
estimates,  but  if  they  took  the  revised  estimates 
they  would  see  that  10  per  cent,  was  put  down  for 
extras,  so  that  instead  of  a saving  of  6 per  cent, 
there  had  been  really  a loss  of  4 per  cent. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cohen,  M.P.,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

The  new  Lunatic  Asylum , Bexley.  — The 
Asylums  Committee  reported  as  follows,  in 
reference  to  the  new  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Bexlev 
Heath J 

" We  have  bad  before  us  the  designs  of  the  new 
Heath  Asylum,  Bexley,  prepared  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Hine,  under  the  instructions  of  the  special  sub- 
committee appointed  by  us  for  the  purpose.  The 
plan  of  the  main  building  is  designed  on  the 
continuous  principle  combined  with  villas,  and  the 
asylum  will  be  built  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  estate  to  the  east  of  the  present  lodge  The 
principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  north  side 
of  the  building,  and  this  block  provides  committer- 
room,  office  accommodation  for  medical  officers, 
clerical  staff,  &c.  Occupying  the  centre  building 
to  the  south  of  the  entrance  block  are  the  steward’s 
stores,  kitchens,  recreation-hall,  dispensary,  and 
rooms  for  the  principal  officers,  including  a separate 
block  for  the  assistant  medical  office)  s.  Flanking 
the  administrative  offices  on  each  side  are 
the  blocks  for  nurses  and  attendants,  and 
in  the  rear  of  these  are  blocks  for  120  working 
patients  on  each  side,  conveniently  placed  for  the 
laundry  or  workshops.  On  either  side  of  the 
administrative  centre  are  the  wards  for  the  patients, 
the  females  on  the  west  side  and  males  on  the  east.' 
The  greater  part  of  these  are  disposed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  main  corridor,  each  side  of  which 
is  formed  into  a quarter  circle,  the  blocks  being 
stepped  back  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
sunshine  and  prospect  ; they  are  arranged  in  a 
continuous  series,  so  that  the  officers  can  go  their 
rounds  without  having  to  retrace  their  steps  or 
traverse  any  of  the  main  corridors.  Part  of  the 
main  corridor  is  widened  out  and  arranged  in 
recesses  for  use  as  visiting  rooms,  a direct  approach 
to  each  being  obtained  by  separate  visitors' 
entrances  on  each  side  of  the  building.  The  laundry 
and  workshop  buildings  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  north  frontage  each  side  of  the  entrance 
block.  All  the  traffic,  therefore,  of  visitors,  stores, 
and  coal  will  be  confined  to  the  north  side,  and  will 
leave  the  whole  of  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides 
of  the  building  entirely  to  the  patients.  The  patients' 
blocks  are  all  two  stories  high,  and  are  divided  into 
wards  as  follows  : — Infirm,  224  females,  224  males  ; 
acute,  276  females,  226  males  ; epileptic,  i3o  females,' 
120  males  ; chronics  and  working,  300  females,  295 
males ; total,  980  females,  865  males.  The  main 
building  will  thus  provide  for  1,845  patients,  and  in 
addition  there  are  provided  one  villa  for  35  farm 
workers  on  the  male  side,  two  villas,  each  for  35 
women,  and  a special  hospital  villa  for  50  women, 
making  a total  of  1,100  women  and  900  men.' 
These  villas  will  stand  by  themselves  in  the 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  main  building.  A chapel 
of  sufficient  size  will  be  erected  as  a detached 
building  on  the  north  side  of  the  asylum  and 
within  easy  distance  of  it.  We  should  'have  pre- 
ferred this  to  have  been  attached  to  the  building, 
but  in  deference  to  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  it  is  placed  as  it  is.  An  isolation  hospital 
is  provided  to  be  erected  near  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  site,  and  the  mortuary  to  the  rear  of  the 
chapel.  The  old  mansion-house  is,  with  some 
small  alterations,  to  be  adapted  for  the  medical 
superintendent’s  residence.  A house  for  the  steward 
is  provided  near  the  entrance,  and  a new  lodge 
opposite  the  present  one  for  the  engineer.  All 
engineering  works,  comprising  heating,  ventilation, 
water-supply,  lighting,  and  laundry  and  kitchtn 
machinery,  are  provided  for  and  included  in  the  cost 
of  the  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  above-named 
buildings,  which  are  all  indicated  on  the  plans, 
there  will  be  required  farm-buildings  with  a suitable 
house  for  the  bailiff,  which  the  architect  has  to  design 


when  their  requirements  are  determined,  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  amount  of  his  commission.  The  archi- 
tect has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  Council’s  present 
form  of  contract,  and  has  expressed  an  opinion 
that  if  tenders  be  invited  on  the  existing  con- 
ditions the  number  received  will  probably  be 
very  limited,  and  the  prices  high  in  consequence. 
We  have  communicated  these  views  to  the  General 
Purposes  Sub-Committee  who  we  understand  have 
the  question  of  the  form  of  contract  under  their 
consideration.  Most  careful  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  plans  which  have  been  prepared  with 
regard  to  strict  economy  combined  with  efficiency 
and  modern  requirements.  It  is  necessary  before  a 
reliable  estimate  of  cost  can  be  submitted  to  have 
working  drawings  prepared  and  bills  of  quantities 
taken  out,  but  we  think  it  probable  that  the  amount 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  for  the  provision  of  the 
Asylum,  viz.,  350,000/.  (exclusive  of  site  and  equip- 
ment), may  be  exceeded  in  consequence  ot  the 
larger  proportion  of  accommodation  for  special 
cases  which  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  provide, 
having  regard  to  the  class  of  patients  we  have  lately 
been  receiving.  If,  however,  the  conditions  of  con- 
tract be  modified  sufficiently  to  attract  competition, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  excess  of  cost,  if  any,  will 
be  slight.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  the  plans  we  now  present  are  in 
every  respect  suitable  for  the  purpose.  We  desire 
to  emphasise  the  serious  necessity  of  this  asylum 
being  built  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  we 
have  accordingly  approved  the  plans,  and  instructed 
the  architect  to  at  once  proceed  with  the  detail 
drawings  for  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
We  recommend  that  our  action  be  approved." 

Mr.  Burns  said  that  any  attempt,  in  erecting 
such  a building,  to  keep  below  what  he  might 
call  the  Claybury  standard  for  an  asylum,  would 
be  a penny-wise-and-pound-foolish  attempt. 

Mr.  McDougall,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
said  he  believed  they  would  be  able  to  build  the 
asylum  for  100,000/.  less  than  what  Claybury 
cost.  There  were  already  enough  patients  to  fill 
the  building,  and  the  Committee  were  looking 
out  for  the  site  of  another. 

The  report  was  then  agreed  to. 

Action  of  Frost  on  Iron  and  Steel. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Bridgi  s Committee  it  was 
agreed  that,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee 
>s  required  by  the  statute,  the  Bridges  Committee 
be  authorished  to  conduct  a series  of  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  action  of  frost  upon  iron  and  steel, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  100/.,  and  that  the  cost  be 
charged  as  an  extra  upon  the  Blackwall  Tunnel 
contract. 

P> 0 posed  Cable  across  Waterloo  Bridge.— The 
same  Committee  recommended  granting  per- 
mission to  the  National  Telephone  Company  to 
lay  a cable  across  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  Com- 
pany proposed  to  fix  a 2g-in.  cable  upon  the  east 
cornice  of  the  bridge,  and  within  a segmental 
gal vanised-iron  casing,  9 in.  in  width  at  the  base 
6y  5s  >n-  height.  The  Committee  said  so  large 
a casing  would  probably  interfere  with  the  archi- 
tectu  al  lines  of  the  structure,  and  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Company  should  be  restricted  to  the  use 
of  a 3-in.  tube. 

Mr.  Roberts  moved  that  the  recommendation 
shculd  be  referred  back,  because  it  would  dese- 
crate the  appearance  of  the  finest  bridge  they  had. 

Dr.  Longstaff  seconded  the  amendment,  remark- 
ing that  he  thought  there  were  many  other  ways 
in  \vhich  to  get  the  cable  across  the  river  without 
using  Waterloo  Bridge— one  of  the  finest  monu- 
ments they  had.  There  was  a bridge  not  far  from 
Waterloo  Bridge  whose  appearance  it  would  be 
impossible  to  spoil. 

The  recommendation  was  withdrawn. 

Result  of  Legal  Proceedings— Party-walls  at 
Coburg-row , Westminster.— The  report  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee  contained  the  following 
paragraph*  the  recommendation  being  agreed 
to : — 

“By  our  direction  the  Solicitor  assisted  the 
District  Surveyor  in  police-court  proceedings  in 
support  of  his  notice  of  objection,  under  Section  159 
of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  with  reference 
to  the  party-walls  in  a warehouse  building  belonging 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  Auxiliary  Stores  in  Coburg- 
row,  Westminster,  the  question  involved  being 
whether  a wall  can  be  ' party ' as  to  some  of 
its  height  and  ‘ external' as  to  the  remainder.  In 
a similar  case  which  arose  early  this  year  under 
the  Act  of  1855,  and  in  which  the  Council  took 
the  view  that  the  wall  was  a party-wall  through- 
out, this  point  was  decided  against  the  Council, 
with  sol.  10s.  costs ; and  when  the  case  now' 
referred  to  came  before  the  Magistrate  he  followed 
the  previous  decision,  and  overruled  the  notice  of 
objection,  awarding  the  defendant  twenty  guineas 
costs,  but  stating  that  if  no  appeal  were  made  he 
would,  on  application  by  the  Council,  reduce  the 
costs  to  an  amount  near  to  that  in  the  previous  case. 
We  are  of  opinion  that,  for  the  guidance  of  District 
Surveyors  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  an  autho- 
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ritative  decision  should  be  obtained  upon  this  very 
important  question.  We  therefore  recommend — 

‘ That  the  Solicitor  do  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
obtaining  a decision  of  the  High.  Court  upon  the  point 
whether  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  a wall, 
which  is  admittedly  a party-wall  so  far  as  it  separates  a 
building  or  buildings,  can  be  deemed  to  be,  for  any  portion 
of  its  height,  an  external  wall.’  ” 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  7 o’clock. 


COMPETITIONS. 

East  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum.— On  the 
1 8th  inst.  the  Visiting  Committee  of  this  Asylum, 
Beverley,  adopted  the  report  of  their  professional 
referee,  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine,  and  awarded  the 
three  premiums  in  this  competition  as  fol- 
lows, viz.: — 1st,  50/.,  “ Ebor,”  Mr.  C.  H. 
Ilebblethwaite,  Hopwood  Hall,  Halifax ; 2nd, 
25/.,  “Star,”  Messrs.  H.  Crisp  and  Oatley  and 
W.  S.  Skinner,  27,  Clare-street,  Bristol  ; 3rd, 
10/.,  “ Labor  Omnia  Vincit,”  Mr.  Hy.  Harper, 
Tavistock  Chambers,  Nottingham.  The  assessor 
in  his  report  said  that  “ the  designs,  which  com- 
prise twenty  sets,  including  alternative  ones,  are 
on  the  whole  very  creditable,  and  show  that 
much  care  and  consideration  have  been  given  in 
their  preparation.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Engineering, 
and  Surveying  Society.  — A meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre, 
Tullie  House,  on  Monday  last,  when  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  F.S.A.,  delivered  a lecture  before  a 
large  audience  on  “ Robert  Adam  and  his  Archi- 
tecture.” 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  winter  session  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association  was  inaugurated  on  the  13th  inst.,  in 
the  meeting-room  of  the  Art  Gallery,  Newcastle. 
The  President  (Mr.  Jos.  Oswald)  delivered  his 
annual  address.  He  reviewed  the  work,  excur- 
sions, &c.,  of  the  last  session,  and  said : — The 
opportunities  afforded  by  this  Association  for  such 
visits  to  ancient  and  modern  typical  works,  made 
in  company  with  those  who  are  best  able  to 
describe  and  appreciate  them,  together  with  our 
winter  sessional  meetings,  at  which  valuable  papers 
are  read  and  discussed,  and  our  library  steadily 
growing  in  importance,  naturally  attract  to  our 
ranks  an  increasing  number  of  members.  I note 
that  our  present  strength  is  140,  being  fourteen 
more  than  a year  ago.  The  Association  continues 
to  offer  bi-annually  prizes  to  students  and  the 
younger  Associates,  for  measured  drawings  and 
sketches  from  old  work,  done  during  the 
summer  months,  and  for  designs  and  other 
testimonies  of  study  more  adapted  for 
winter  exercise.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  that  our  Association  has  within 
the  scope  of  its  operations  other  affairs  than  those 
I have  yet  referred  to.  These  may,  perhaps,  be 
termed  “ internal,”  as  affecting  only,  or  chiefly, 
its  members,  old  and  young.  But  there  are 
matters  which  may  be  called  “ external,”  as  they 
affect  the  relationships  between  our  profession  and 
the  public  in  general,  or  sections  of  it,  such  as  the 
various  building  trades  in  particular.  Having 
alluded  to  cases  in  which  the  Association  had  been 
called  in  to  settle  trade  disputes,  and  having  also 
referred  to  ancient  companies,  the  President  pro- 
ceeded : — “One  thing  most  noteworthy  is,  that  in 
each  and  every  company,  stringent  regulations 
were  in  force  as  to  the  taking  and  training  of 
apprentices;  the  tendency  in  those  days  being 
apparently  to  excess  in  the  number  of  them, 
calling  for  restrictive  measures.  In  concluding 
my  address  to  you  last  year,  I ventured  to  call 
urgent  attention  to  the  tendency,  in  our  own 
times,  towards  the  opposite  extreme.  I feel 
sure  that,  from  no  other  cause  have  the 
building  trades  in  this  country  suffered  so  much 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a century  as  from  this. 
It  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  difficult  for  a private 
individual  to  obtain  trustworthy  statistics  as  to 
any  particular  district  in  this  respect,  but  it  is 
certainly  within  the  experience  of  all  that  the 
general  standard  of  work  has  been,  and  is  being, 
lowered  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  old 
system  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  absence,  as 
yet,  of  any  efficient  substitute  for  it.  To  my 
mind,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  trade  unions.  These  powerful 
organisations  have  hitherto  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
financial  relationships  between  employers  and 
employed,  but  I trust,  in  this  so-called  enlightened 
age,  the  equally  important  relationship  between 
the  workman  and  the  general  public  will  be 
recognised  by  these  unions.”  After  referring  to 
architects  of  the  past  and  their  work,  the  President 


continued  : — It  is  surprising  to  note  how,  during 
the  present  century,  the  number  of  professional 
architects  has  multiplied,  and  that  they  all  can 
find  employment.  They  exist  in  accordance 
with  a public  demand,  and  what  the  public 
requires  nowadays  in  the  architect  is,  not  an 
artist  only  or  chiefly,  but  a man  of  business. 
The  competition  system  has  undoubtedly  come  to 
stay.  The  evils  of  the  system  exist,  but  can  be 
ameliorated.  Much  has  been  done  by  the 
Institute  and  the  allied  Societies  in  that  direction 
already,  but  more  remains  behind.  In  conclusion, 
the  President  spoke  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
Association’s  representation  thereon.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Knowles  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  address.  The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  B. 
Plummer)  seconded.  The  motion  was  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  the  proceedings  then  concluded. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — A 
lecture  was  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  the 
rooms,  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
London,  on  “ The  Work  of  Robert  Adam, 
Architect,”  illustrated  by  seventy  slides.  The 
President  was  in  the  chair.  At  the  close  of  the 
lecture,  which  has  now  been  delivered  at  most  of  the 
architectural  centres  in  England  and  Scotland, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Campbell  Douglas,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  L. 
Watson,  awarded  a hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Glasgow  School  of  Art. — The  President  of 
the  Glasgow  Architectural  Association  (Mr.  A.  N. 
Paterson,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.)  is  the  special 
lecturer  on  architecture  this  year  at  the  Glasgow 
School  of  Art.  His  subject  is  “ Domestic  Archi- 
tecture,” in  six  lectures,  illustrated  by  lime-light 
views.  This  is  the  third  year  of  these  lectures. 


ffiooks. 

Architectural  Engineering,  with  special  reference 
to  High  Building  Construction  ; including 
many  examples  of  Chicago  Office  Buildings. 
By  J.  K.  Freitag,  B.S.,  C.E.  New  York, 
John  Wiley  & Sons : London,  Chapman  & 
Hall.  1895. 

‘OR  anyone  who  is  practically  interested 
in  the  erection  of  lofty  piles  of  office 
buildings,  such  as  those  which  are 
especially  in  fashion  at  Chicago,  this  is  a very 
useful  book  ; and  it  must  be  interesting  to  all 
architects  from  the  information  and  experience 
which  it  gives  in  regard  to  certain  methods  of 
construction,  though  we  are  certainly  not  desirous 
of  seeing  the  type  of  building  with  which  it  deals 
popularised  in  England.  The  whole  system  is 
one  the  object  of  which  is  in  fact  purely  com- 
mercial, as  is  very  frankly  admitted  in  a sentence 
on  page  47— 

“Several  gangs  ot  men  may  frequently  be  seen 
at  different  levels  on  a single  front  of  a building, 
and  laying  pressed  brick  by  electric  light  was  even 
tried  on  the  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  in  an  endea- 
vour to  complete  the  building  by  May  1 ; and  the 
intention  was  to  make  up  for  this  extra  expense  of 
night  work  by  time  gained  through  leases  signed 
earlier  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. " 

Cleverness  in  construction  may  no  doubt  be 
provided  by  such  conditions,  but  good  building  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  cannot  be.  In  fact, 
the  whole  problem  considered  in  the  book  is  that 
of  getting  up  a building  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
to  as  great  a height  as  possible,  consistently  with 
immediate  safety.  “Thus,  on  the  Manhattan 
building,  the  main  cornice  of  terra-cotta  was 
completed  before  the  wall  was  built  up  beneath 
it.  On  the  Unity  building  the  granite  base- wall 
was  being  built  at  the  first  and  second  stories, 
the  pressed  brick  face  was  being  placed  at  the 
twelfth  floor  level,  while  the  hollow-tile  arches 
were  being  set  for  the  fifteenth  floor — all  at  the 
same  time.” 

The  manner  in  which  the  work  is  designed 
seems  in  keeping  with  the  whole  thing.  The 
architect  does  not  trouble  himself  much  as  to  the 
steel  framing,  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  engineer,  and  the  engineer  furnishes  details 
only  of  connexions  and  special  points  in  the 
framing,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  contractor.  In 
fact,  the  buildings  seem  to  get  themselves  up  on  a 
kind  of  automatic  system.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  to  meet  with  statements 
which  show  that,  however  cleverly  these  buildings 
are  practically  put  up,  their  theoretical  stability  is 
provided  for  in  a very  haphazard  manner.  There 
are  buildings,  we  are  told,  from  ten  to  sixteen 
stories  high  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  that  possess 
absolutely  no  metallic  sway-bracing  ; and  others 
scarcely  better,  where  sway-rods,  as  wind-laterals, 
were  attached  to  pins  through  lugs  on  the  cast 
columns,  which  lugs  were  of  an  ultimate 
strength  of,  perhaps,  25  per  cent,  of  the 


rods.  This  is  probably  in  the  cases  where 
the  enclosing  walls  are  thick  and  solid,  as 
it  is  then  considered  that  any  pressure  which  could 
bring  the  steel  bracing  into  action  would  have 
damaged  the  walls  before  the  bracing  could  be 
brought  into  action  ; and  in  that  case  the  intro- 
duction of  bracing  for  resistance  to  wind-pressure 
is  a mere  kind  of  structural  superstition.  There 
are  other  cases  where  the  walls  are  a mere  veneer, 
and  where  the  steel  bracing  is  a real  factor  of 
safety. 

The  author  devotes  a chapter  to  skeleton  con- 
struction, followed  by  chapters  on  floors  and 
floor  framing,  exterior  walls,  columns,  wind 
bracing,  partitions  and  foundations.  In  the 
course  of  the  chapter  on  floors  it  is  stated  that 
American  experience  has  led  the  writer  to  the 
opinion  that  soft  tile  or  porous  terra-cotta  is  much 
better  fire-resisting  material  for  the  covering  of 
the  steel-work  than  hard  tiles.  “Johnson’s 
patent  flat  arch,”  made  of  hard  terra-cotta  with 
thinner  webs  than  ordinary,  was  at  its  first  intro- 
duction exceedingly  popular  as  a floor,  and  it  was 
used  in  a number  of  the  best  buildings  in  Chicago; 
but  a test  by  fire  and  water  of  hard  tile  blocks 
occurred  some  time  ago  in  the  rear,  of  the  Schiller 
Theatre  building  (we  do  not  quite  gather  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  an  artificial  testing),  in  which  it 
was  found  that  the  blocks  cracked  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  fall  from  the  metal-work  in  large 
quantities.  Soft  or  porous  terra-cotta  has  been 
specified  for  many  of  the  latest  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  the 
Fort  Dearborn  buildings. 

In  the  chapter  on  Exterior  Walls  we  are  told  that 
the  recognition  of  the  merely  protective  vepeer 
character  of  the  wall  has  gone  so  far  that  the 
terra-cotta  companies  design  their  pieces  with 
special  reference  to  tying  them  on  to  or  suspending 
them  to  the  framework,  and  “ the  terra-cotta 
arches,  which  to  the  casual  observer  seem  to  carry 
some  heavy  wall  or  pier  above,  prove  to  be  made 
of  hollow  clay  blocks,  held  by  wires  or  clamps  to 
the  concealed  beams  or  girders  which  really  sup- 
port the  roofs.”  A more  unarchitectural  system 
of  construciion  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  ; and 
whatever  care  may  be  taken  at  the  outset  to  secure 
the  stability  of  the  structure,  one  would  be  pre- 
pared to  find  that  such  a building  must  carry  in 
it  the  seeds  of  decay  and  disunion,  and  that 
under  such  a system  “ building  for  eternity,” 
in  the  good  old  phrase,  is  a thing  of 
the  past.  The  manner  in  which  imme- 
diate convenience  is  preferred  before  con- 
siderations of  structural  stability  is  indicated  in 
the  fact  that,  in  the  Columbus  building  at 
Chicago,  built  two  years  ago,  a square  hole  was 
cut  in  the  bedplates  of  all  the  super-imposed 
columns  which  carried  the  successive  floors,  in 
order  to  utilise  the  central  space  for  carrying  pipes 
up.  This  seems  a little  too  much  for  the  author, 
who  admits  that  “such  a cutting  of  the  bed-plates 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned”  ; not  to  speak 
of  course  of  the  fact  that  the  pipes  so  placed 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  got  at  ! 

The  chapter  on  Foundations  contains  some  very 
interesting  descriptions  and  sections  of  various 
methods  of  forming  foundations  for  these  very 
lofty  buildings,  some  of  which  are  admirable 
in  themselves,  considered  as  wall  - bases,  but 
appear  nevertheless  to  be  quite  unsuited  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  which  forms  the  building  base 
at  Chicago.  The  soil  underlying  the  city  consists 
of  a soft  loam  or  quicksand  12  or  14  fr.  thick, 
under  which  is  blue  clay,  resting  on  limestone-rock 
from  40  to  80  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  clay 
is  estimated  to  bear  i£  to  2 tons  per  square 
foot;  but  settlement  is  so  universally  looked  for 
that  every  building  is  designed  as  for  from  3 to 
5 in.  above  its  ultimate  level.  To  pile,  or  form 
concrete  piers,  down  to  the  rock,  is  considered  too 
costly,  and  the  Post  Office  and  Custom  House 
at  Chicago  were  built  in  1877  on  a bed  of 
concrete  3 '6  thick,  on  the  clay.  Some  parts 
of  the  building  were  extraordinarily  heavy, 
others  very  light,  and  settlement  has  ensued 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  building  is  now  known 
as  “the  ruin”;  it  has  settled  in  some  places 
nearly  24  inches.  Failing  the  penetration  to  the 
rock,  all  foundations  aie  designed  in  precise 
proportion  to  the  load  which  they  will  have  to 
cariy,  which  of  course  is  the  logical  process  in 
any  case.  As  the  author  observes,  examples  have 
been  known,  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  of  light 
piers  alternating  with  heavy  ones  being  crushed 
through  the  mere  fact  of  having  too  good  a 
foundation  for  the  weight  on  them,  and  failing  to 
join  in  the  general  settlement.  The  employment 
of  caissons  sunk  to  the  rock  is  mentioned  in  some 
cases  ; but  for  the  most  part  there  appears  to  be 
a lighthearted  manner  of  building  these  enor- 
mously high  buildings  on  the  clay  and  allowing 
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I for  settlement,  which,  again,  is  as  much  at 
\ variance  with  the  idea  of  monumental  architec- 
ture as  the  steel  framing  and  veneer  of  the  build- 
ing itself.  Those  however  in  this  country  who 
wish  to  study  “how  the  thing  is  done”  in  the 
States,  or  at  all  events  i n Chicago,  the  paradise 
of  tall  buildings,  will  find  Mr.  Freitag’s  book  of 
I interest,  and  it  contains  some  valuable  statistics 
of  various  kinds. 


Note-Book  on  Plane  Geometrical  Drawing  ; -with 
1 a chapter  on  Scales,  and  an  Introduction  to 
| Graphic  Statics.  By  Robert  Harris,  Ait 

Master  at  St.  Paul’s  School  &c.  &c.  London  : 

G.  Bell  & Sons.  1895. 

This  is  a useful  first  book  for  students,  giving 
the  working  of  a number  of  problems  in  practical 
geometry,  with  diagrams,  a good  account  of 
scales  and  their  use,  and  a good  risumi  of  the 
; main  problems  in  graphic  statics.  The  only 
fault  we  find  is  that  in  some  minor  details  it 
hardly  seems  to  have  been  got  up  with  sufficient 
care.  In  the  geometrical  problems  the  same 
figure  is  in  many  cases  made  available  for  several 
problems,  not  always  stated  on  the  same  page  as 
the  diagram,  which  also  may  contain  features 
some  of  which  are  necessary  only  to  a portion  of 
the  problems.  In  such  case  the  matter  would 
have  been  simplified  to  a young  student  by 
placing  in  brackets  after  each  problem  the 
number  of  the  diagram  referred  to  (the  diagrams 
are  numbered  separately  from  the  problems). 
On  the  first  reference  to  the  finding  of  propor- 
tionals there  is  no  definition  of  “proportionals,” 
and  it  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  a student 
necessarily  knows  what  is  meant  when  he 
is  told  to  “ find  a fourth  proportional  to  the  j 
lines  A B,  CD,  and  EF.”  A student’s  book: 
should  explain  itself.  In  Problem  128  we  find 
“ this  ordinate  B E is  a mean  between  ” &c. 
The  word  “ ordinate  ” has  not  as  far  as  we  can  see 
been  used  before  in  the  book,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
list  of  “definitions,1’  any  more  than  “pro- 
portional,” or  “harmonic  proportion.”  The 
student  must  therefore  be  dependent  on  another 
book  for  the  meaning  of  these  words.  As  a 
pretty  long  list  of  definitions  is  given  at  the 
beginning,  one  cannot  see  why  these  should  have 
been  omitted  from  it.  There  is  some  carelessness 
of  wording  in  other  points.  In  the  third  problem, 
“ From  1,  with  radius  C I,  set  off  on  the  arc  1,  2, 
the  points  3,  4,”  is  wrongly  expressed,  as  the 
diagram  shows;  the  direction  should  be  “from 
1 with  the  radius  Cl,  set  oft'  on  the  arc  1,  2,  the 
point  3 ; and  from  3,  with  the  same  radius,  set  off 
on  the  same  arc  the  point  4.”  In  Problem  135  a 
point  H is  referred  to  which  is  not  shown  on  ihe 
diagram  ; no  doubt  any  sharp  student  would  see 
where  it  should  be,  but  all  students  are  not  sharp. 

Are  there  not  some  venerable  bits  of  pedantry 
in  geometrical  teaching  that  ought  to  be  buried  ? 
Why  should  a student  be  told  ihat  to  divide  a 
straight  line  into  equal  parts  he  is  to  draw  another 
line  at  any  convenient  angle  to  it  and  divide  that 
line  into  equal  parts,  and  draw  parallel  lines  from 
the  equi-distant  points  on  A C to  cut  A B ? Surely 
the  natural  reflection  of  the  student  is,  why  not 
divide  A B into  equal  parts  at  once,  instead  of 
going  round  about  to  divide  A C first  ? Or  take 
the  following,  problem  125  in  the  book  under 
notice  : — 

. “I"  a given  square  to  inscribe  the  largest  possible 
isosceles  triangle  having  a given  base. 


Let  A B C D be  the  given  square.  Draw  the  diagonal 
A C.  From  A set  off  A E,  equal  to  the  base  of  the 
required  triangle.  Bisect  A E by  a line  at  right-angles, 
intersecting  A B and  A D in  points  F and  G.  The 
triangle  F C G is  the  one  required.” 

Taking  an  isosceles  triangle  the  apex  of  which 
coincides  with  one  angle  of  the  square,  it  was 
surely  hardly  worth  while  to  make  a “problem  ” 
of  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  largest  such 
triangle  on  a given  base  must  be  one  of  which 
the  centre  or  “ altitude  ” line  coincides  with  the 
diagonal  of  the  square.  Another  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  the  proposition  here  is  “to  inscribe 
an  isosceles  triangle  in  a square,”  while  if  the 
student  looks  in  the  list  of  definitions  he  will  read 
that  one  rectilineal  figure  is  said  to  be  “inscribed  ” 
within  another  “when  each  angular  point  of  the 


former  figure  lies  upon  a side  of  the  latter ; ” so 
that  this  self-evident  isosceles  triangle  is  after  all 
not  “inscribed  ” in  the  geometrical  sense  of  the 
word,  or  at  all  events  not  in  accordance  with  the 
definition  given  by  the  author. 


Stress  Diagrams.  By  W.  H.  Bidder.  London: 

Gale  & Polden.  1895. 

No  one  who  has  had  any  experience  of  the 
methods  usually  adopted  for  computing  the  stresses 
in  engineering  structures  could  doubt,  after  read- 
ing Mr.  Bidder’s  book,  that  its  author  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  his  subject.  He  writes  in  an 
enthusiastic  manner,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  he 
is  actuated  by  a love  of  his  profession.  He  has 
the  impression  that  it  is  the  duty  of  someone  to 
point  out  the  errors  contained  in  various  works 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  published  on 
the  subject  which  he  has  made  his  special  study, 
but  unfortunately  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
any  department  of  science  is  no  guarantee  that 
those  possessing  such  have  also  the  necessary 
ability  to  instruct  others. 

To  an  author  of  a simple  text-book  an  ex- 
haustive knowledge  of  his  subject  is  often  detri- 
mental, since  it  frequently  debars  him  from  see- 
ing the  difficulties  that  present  themselves  in  the 
same  light  as  they  are  regarded  by  the  student  to 
whom  he  desires  to  explain  them. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  writing  books  of  this  character  in  a clear  and 
simple  style  so  that  there  can  never  be  any  doubt 
I as  to  what  the  author  really  means  to  say.  It  is 
I not,  of  course,  essential  that  they  should  be 
written  with  absolute  grammatical  accuracy,  but 
they  should  at  least  approach  this  standard  01 
perfection  within  measurable  distance.  Either 
Mr.  Bidder  is  not  of  this  opinion,  or  his  eagerness 
to  point  out  the  mistakes  of  others  has  rendered 
him  callous  as  to  the  language  he  employs  in  his 
own  pages.  Consequently  a useful  little  treatise 
is  considerably  marred,  either  through  not 
sufficient  pains  being  bestowed  upon  its  prepara- 
tion, or  owing  to  its  author’s  ideas  of  our  language 
not  being  precisely  those  to  which  one  is 
accustomed. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  book 
contains  a good  deal  of  really  useful  information. 
Various  methods  of  ascertaining  the  stresses  on 
different  kinds  of  lattice  girders  are  given,  and 
are  applied,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  such 
structures  as  the  new  Tay  Bridge,  the  single-line 
railway  bridge  over  the  Spey  at  Elgin,  which  has 
a clear  span  of  360  ft.,  and  others. 

The  author  also  explains  how  to  ascertain  the 
stresses  in  continuous  girders,  suspension  bridges, 
and  arches,  under  all  practical  conditions  of 
loading,  and  describes  how  a livetted  joint  should 
be  designed,  besides  alluding  to  several  other 
important  matters  of  detail. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  book  covers  a 
wide  field,  and  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals 
are  throughout  treated  in  a much  more  practical 
manner  than  generally  is  the  case  in  works  of  this 
character,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend it  to  a large  number  of  those  interested  in 
designing  bridge-work. 


The  Law  Relating  to  Building.  By  His  Honour 
Judge  Emden,  assisted  by  H.  Johnston, 
Barrister.  Third  Edition.  London : Knight 
& Co.  1895. 

Judge  Emden  has  acted  wisely  in  compressing 
this  work  in  size  : it  now  consists  of  690  pages  as 
against  947  pages  in  the  second  edition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  paper  and  print  are  not  so  good 
as  they  were  in  previous  editions.  There  is  little 
to  be  said  of  this  edition,  since  the  previous  issues 
have  received  full  notice  at  our  hands.  We  may 
repeat  that  this  is  a full  and  comprehensive  work, 
wanting  in  some  respects  even  yet  in  compression. 
It  would  have  been  the  better,  too,  for  a less 
wholesale  quoting  of  cases  in  the  notes,  and  a 
little  more  care  not  to  put  the  word  “supra” 
after  a decision  which  is  printed  in  full  on  a 
previous  page,  and  not  on  the  page  on  which  this 
word  appears.  We  have  also  some  doubt  whether 
it  was  desirable  to  print  in  this  volume  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  separate  works.  This  book  relates  rather  to 
the  general  law  in  relation  to  buildings,  such  as 
the  relations  between  the  architect  and  his  em- 
ployer. The  person  who  desires  to  possess  such 
a work,  and  is  not  concerned  with  London 
buildings,  may  well  hesitate  to  purchase  a book 
which  contains  a number  of  pages  occupied  by 
statutes  relating  only  to  London.  But  even  with 
certain  drawbacks,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
book  is  a complete  storehouse  of  the  law  relating 
to  buildings,  and,  though  clumsy  in  form,  contains 
a great  quantity  of  useful  material  more  useful  to 


the  lawyer,  as  it  is  presented  in  this  book,  than 
to  the  layman. 


Arclnzologia  Oxioniensis.  Part  VI.  Oxford; 

1 16,  High-street.  London:  Henry  Frowde. 
The  Oxford  Archreologia  increases  in  size  and 
interest  as  its  proceeds.  The  sixth  number  con- 
tains an  account,  with  an  illustration,  of  a very 
interesting  piece  of  carving  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a spandrel,  believed  to  have  been  part  of 
the  base  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Frideswide.  An 
article  on  the  architecture  of  the  Bodleian  Library- 
gives  some  letters  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  which 
indicate  that  he  was  to  some  extent  directing  the 
work  himself : for  example — 

“ I pray  you  send  me  by  your  next  Monday 
carrier  how  many  foot  you  find  between  the  wall  of 
the  Divinity  School  just  by  the  door,  and  the  wall 
without  next  the  gate.  Likewise  between  the  side 
wall  of  the  School  and  the  wall  that  does  compass 
the  School  next  to  the  Town  wall.  Take  your 
measure  from  the  wall  of  the  School,  and  not  from, 
the  Buttresses." 

In  another  letter — 

“lam  sorry  for  Bennett,  whose  skill  I shall  want 
in  many  respects.  But  yet  my  trust  is  in  Bolton, 
that  he  will  make  it  good,  bearing  as  he  doth  sc- 
good  a report,  of  sufficiency  in  his  joinery.  1 pray 
you  send  me  word,  how  soon  you  think  it  will  be, 
before  they  finish  all,  to  the  end,*  I may  take  order 
with  the  painters  to  begin." 

There  is  an  order,  too,  as  to  the  doors  to  the 
library,  Sir  Thomas  thinking  it  “an  exorbitant 
request”  to  have  a door  made  towards  Exeter 
College,  when  there  was  already  a door  at  the 
west  end  of  the  library.  But  it  all  does  not 
seem  to  amount  to  more  than  that  he  ordered 
how  the  walls  were  to  stand  or  where  there  was 
to  be  a door.  For  the  detail  of  the  work  he 
seems  to  have  trusted  to  “ Bolton  ” and  others. 


National  Art  Library,  South  Kensington : Classed 
Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.  Ceramics. 

We  should  have  said  “classified”  catalogue,  but 
the  “Department”  never  uses  the  English  of 
ordinary  mortals.  The  present  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  such  catalogues  which  are  to  be  issued, 
with  the  view  of  enabling  every  reader  to 
ascertain  with  the  least  possible  trouble  what 
works  the  Art  Library  contains  on  any  particular 
branch  of  art.  In  addition  to  the  titles  of  books- 
and  pamphlets  specially  relating  to  the  subject, 
these  catalogues  will  contain  the  titles  of  others- 
which  incidentally  illustrate  it,  with  a reference 
to  the  page  or  plate  to  which  attention  should  be 
directed. 

Such  catalogues  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  students,  and  save  them  a great  deal  of  time 
and  trouble.  We  only  wish  the  British  Museum, 
would  attempt  something  of  the  same  kind. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

PROPOSED  ASSOCIATION  OF  WATER- 
WORKS’ ENGINEERS. 

Sir, — We  are  again  reminded  by  that  useful) 
directory  published  by  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson, 
& Viney,  that  “there  is  no  institution  wholly 
given  up  to  water  engineering  questions  in 
England,  although  such  questions  are  occasionally 
treated  of  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.”' 
That  is,  I am  led  to  understand,  the  opinion  of 
many  engineers,  managers,  and  others  interested 
in  waterworks  undertakings.  The  exceptional) 
and  severe  winter  of  1894-5  itself  was  a subject- 
lesson  to  those  interested  in  waterworks.  The 
controversy  between  the  use  of  two-gallon  and 
three-gallon  cisterns  for  water-closet  purposes, 
the  question  of  employment  of  registered 
plumbers  only  for  waterworks  purposes,  the 
better  control  of  fittings  for  the  prevention  of 
waste,  misuse,  and  the  contamination  of  public- 
supplies,  are  points  amongst  others  which  might 
uselully  engage  the  attention  and  call  for  com- 
bined action  from  those  engaged  in  this  important 
branch  of  engineering. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  initiate  a discussion 
from  those  interested,  with  a view  of  ascertaining; 
what  support  is  likely  to  be  given  to  such  an 
association.  D.  M.  F.  Gaskin,  Engineer. 

Nottingham  Corporation  Waterworks , 

Engineer' s Department , 

November  16,  1895. 


* The  punctuation  seems  to  be  given  as  in  the  original 
letters. 
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Cbe  Student’s  Column. 

.METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— XXI. 

DURABILITY. 

nHE  action  of  the  weather  on  metals  is 
widely  different  to  that  on  stone  or 
wood,  though  the  effects  may  often  appear 
to  be  somewhat  similar.  There  are  so  many 
-different  kinds  of  metals  and  they  are  called 
upon  to  fulfil  such  a variety  of  functions  that  ft 
is  impossible  to  adequately  discuss,  in  the  scope 
•of  a series  of  articles  like  the  present,  their 
behaviour  under  all  circumstances.  We  can  only 
•go  into  the  matter  on  general  lines. 

A metal  that  is  insufficiently  supplied  with 
oxygen,  or  whose  na  ure  it  is  to  absorb  that 
element  on  every  convenient  occasion,  is 
•usually  a most  perishable  substance  unless  it 
is  suitably  protected.  The  commonest  of  all 
metals — cast  and  wrought  iron  and  steel — 
are  specially  prone  to  succumb  to  atmospheric 
influences,  owing  to  the  great  affinity  iron  has 
for  oxygen.  TBe  production  of  iron-rust  and 
scaling  is  the  result.  The  process  of  decay  may 
'be  arrested  or  facilitated,  as  the  case  may  be, 
according  to  the  composition  and  excellence  of 
manufacture  of  the  iron  and  steel,  and  the  situa- 
tion and  conditions  in  which  the  metals  are  placed. 
In  a humid  atmosphere,  or  under  water,  such 
•metals  are  placed  to  the  worst  advantage — the 
drier  the  air  the  better,  provided  it  is  fairly  pure 
and  not  too  much  impregnated  with  deleterious 
acids  tending  to  corrode.  The  composition  of 
the  water  is  all  important,  and  the  conditions  as 
to  temperature  are  leading  factors. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  quantity  of 
rain  annually  falling  in  a district  may  in 
some  measure  be  taken  to  indicate  the  potential 
-energy  of  the  weather  with  respect  to  metals 
in  such  district.  Now,  although  that  is 
within  certain  limits  perfectly  correct  as  applied 
•to  building  stones,  it  must  only  be  taken 
to  apply  to  metals  to  a very  slight  extent.  The 
.rainfall  of  a district  is  measured  directly  by  means 
of  a gauge  attached  to  the  receptable  into  which 
the  rain  falls,  the  proportion  falling  over  a wide 
area  being  estimated  therefrom.  But,  suppose 
the  whole  of  the  year’s  rain  were  to  fall  in,  say, 
sixty  days  instead  of  being  spread  more  evenly 
over  the  year,  we  could  allow  a fall  of  100  inches 
in  the  former  case,  and  that  would  not  do  so 
much  damage  to  unprotected  iron  as  would 
twenty-five  inches  in  the  latter.  In  reality,  it  is 
not  so  much  the  amount  of  directly  measurable 
xain  that  constitutes  the.important  factor,  as  the 
prevalence  of  dew.  The  most  work  is  accom- 
plished when  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  continually 
kept  moist,  and  dew  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
.same  category  as  rain.  The  corroding  power 
of  the  dew  and  rain  is  enormously  increased  near 
the  sea-board. 

By  way  of  illustration,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  telegraph  wires  on  some  lines  seem  unaffected 
by  twenty  years’  exposure  ; whilst  in  other  situa- 
tions the  total  renewal  of  the  wires  has  become 
necessary  on  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  years 
and  that  with  the  same  material.  The  varying 
•durability  of  galvanised  zinc  roofs  in  different 
localities  is  well  known.  The  life  of  most 
metals,  as  previously  remarked,  depends  chiefly 
on  the  resistance  they  offer  to  combination  with 
oxygen,  and  thus  their  decay  may  be  regarded 
as  a slow  combustion.  Their  durability  lurther 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  oxide  formed  on 
their  surface. 

Wrought-iron  in  a pure,  dry  atmosphere  suffers 
practically  no  deterioration  ; it  is  also  extremely 
•durable  in  distilled  water  free  from  air  as  far  as 
possible  ; but  it  is  slowly  oxidised  in  a humid 
atmosphere,  and  with  fatal  rapidity  in  air  or 
water  containing  free  acids.  It  may,  however 
be  efficiently  protected  from  agents  of  destruction 
•by  paint  of  good  quality,  which  adheres  to  clean 
iron  with  great  tenacity.  It  is  also  a remarkable 
fact  that  its  oxidation  appears  to  be  to  a great 
extent  arrested  by  vibration.  Plates  are  more 
durable  when  united  in  large  masses  than  when 
isolated.  A singular  instance  of  this  occurred 
during  the  construction  of  the  Britannia  Bridge, 
as  placed  on  record  by  Mr.  Edwin  Clark  * A 
heap  of  plates  was  left  two  years  on  the 
platform,  where  they  became  so  corroded  that 
they  could  be  literally  swept  away  with  a 
broom ; whilst  precisely  similar  plates,  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  tubes  alongside, 
suffered  no  deterioration.  From  the  foregoing  it 
is  evident  that  the  painting  of  exposed  wrought- 
iron  girders  and  roofs,  more  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  smoky  towns,  is  a precaution 
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of  the  utmost  importance.  Every  care  should  be 
taken  to  leave  no  unnecessary  hollows  where  rain- 
water could  collect,  to  avoid  contact  with  damp 
earth,  and  especially  with  vegetation,  and  to  use 
the  material  as  far  as  possible  in  the  form  of  heavy 
bars  rather  than  thin  plates. 

In  reference  to  iron-work  for  hot  climates  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  seeing  that  the  surface 
of  the  iron  is  perfectly  dry  at  the  time  of  painting 
it.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  high  tempera- 
ture and  the  moist  state  of  the  hold  of  the  average 
vessel  carrying  such  cargo  tends  to  form  rust 
underneath  the  paint ; the  latter  rises  in  blisters, 
then  bursts,  and  falls  off  in  large  flakes,  exposing 
the  bare  iron,  highly  oxidised,  without  a vestige 
of  the  paint  remaining.  It  is  batter,  perhaps, 
not  to  paint  iron-girders  and  the  like  for  export 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  adverted  to  ; for  it  only 
entails  expense  in  scraping  the  whole  off,  and 
commencing  afresh. 

In  regard  to  the  common  practice  of  employing 
iron  for  structural  purposes  under  water,  it  may 
be  noted  that  on  cast-iron  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  sea-water  it  slowly  decomposes ; the 
iron  being  dissolved,  leaving  graphitic  substances 
behind.  The  action,  however,  is  superficial  and 
very  slow,  and  cast-iron  piers  have  been  built  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames  that  have  successfully 
resisted  corrosive  action  for  half-a-century  and 
more.  No  doubt  the  action  to  a large  extent 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  iron.  It  is  advisable 
to  give  a slight  increase  in  thickness  to  plates 
used  under  water.  In  fresh  water,  cast-iron  is  not 
much  affected. 

We  may  now  describe  some  experiments 
carried  out  by  Mr.  David  Phillips,  C.E.,  on  the 
effects  of  various  kinds  of  liquids,  hot  and  cold, 
on  iron,  and  the  best  means  of  preserving  it  under 
such  conditions  from  corrosion.* 

The  first  series  of  experiments  were  conducted 
to  show  the  effects  on  iron  of  various  kinds  of 
liquids,  ranging  in  temperature  daily,  from  that 
due  to  the  atmosphere  indoors,  to  the  boiling- 
point.  It  was  ascertained  that  hot  fresh  water 
acts  less  injuriously  on  iron  than  does  hot  sea- 
water ; that  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  sea- 
water, and  the  less  frequently  the  water,  fresh  or 
salt,  was  changed,  the  less  does  the  iron  suffer 
from  corrosion.  On  iron  being  coated  with  zinc, 
it  was  found  that  the  zinc  affords  no  protection 
in  pure  fresh-water,  but  in  fresh  water,  with  one- 
thirtieth  of  its  volume  of  sea-water  added  weekly, 
it  does  afford  protection  to  the  iron  ; and  that  in 
fresh  water  mixed  with  about  one  - fourth  of 
the  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common 
salt),  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  magnesium 
contained  in  sea-water,  zinc  properly  attached 
also  protects  iron,  as  well  as  in  sea-water  ; but 
with  this  difference,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  corrosion,  to  change  the  liquids  every 
three  months.  Experiment  showed  further  that 
chloride  of  sodium,  even  when  double  the  quantity 
of  that  in  sea-water  was  present  in  fresh  water, 
neither  acted  on  the  iron  nor  assisted  the  zinc. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  had  in  view 
the  effects  on  iron  of  various  kinds  of  cold  liquids 
indoors,  and  the  best  means  of  preserving  it  under 
such  conditions  from  corrosion.  With  boiled 
distilled  water  in  the  open  air,  the  corrosion  was 
even  and  general,  except  at  the  ends,  where  it 
was  much  less  severe,  and  in  places  scarcely 
affected.  With  rain  the  effects  were  similar, 
though  not  so  severe,  but  with  sea- water  the 
corrosion  was  spread  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
iron,  and  crystals  of  the  metal  showed  bright 
and  sparkling.  On  sea-wattr,  not  in  open  air, 
being  employed,  the  iron  became  slightly  etched. 
The  author  gives  much  useful  information  on  the 
action  of  other  forms  of  water,  and  the  loss  in 
weight  of  each  plate  dealt  with  during  a period 
extending  over  five  years. 

In  dealing  with  the  effects  of  small  pieces  of 
metals  and  other  substances  in  contact  with  iron, 
or  in  its  proximity,  in  cold  sea-water  Mr.  Phillips 
found,  amongst  other  things,  that  copper  attached 
to  a copper  stay  on  iron  became  severely  corroded, 
especially  the  top  end  round  the  stay,  where  the 
ferruginous  metal  was  decayed  into  a groove  one- 
third  round  the  nut  on  each  side. 

In  sea-water  an  iron  structure  often  commences 
to  decay  round  a nut  or  bolt.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  relative  dura- 
bility of  wrought  and  cast  iron  in  the  sea.  Small 
wrought-iron  rods  have  been  known  to  withstand 
decay  very  well  ; these  were  about  ij  inch  in 
diameter,  standing  ten  or  twelve  feet  out  of  the 
sand,  and  extended  two  miles  from  the  shore  into 
the  sea,  being  frequently  subjected  to  the  action 
of  heavy  breakers.  In  this,  and  in  other  cases 
that  might  be  cited,  it  would  appear  that  a film 
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or  “fur”  formed  upon  the  iron  when  it  w 
round,  but  when  there  were  square  edges, 
polished  surface,  from  abrasion  of  the  metal,  co 
tinually  recurred,  and  fresh  coatings  of  rust  we 
formed,  so  that  in  time  the  angulate  bars  perishe< 

The  growth  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  c 
iron  structures  in  sea-water  may  promote  dec: 
or  tend  to  preserve,  depending  on  the  class  • 
organism  or  plant  concerned.  As  an  illustr 
tion,  we  may  quote  the  observations  of  M 
G.  O.  Mann*  with  reference  to  a bridge  at  tl 
mouth  of  the  river  Ibura,  in  Brazil.  At  the  tirr 
of  the  inspection  the  tide  was  very  low,  the  be 
of  the  river  being  nearly  dry,  so  that  the  pip< 
piles  could  be  examined  down  to  the  sand.  Th 
whole  of  these  were  densely  covered  with  oystei 
from  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  th 
first  ones  had  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  piles,  th: 
on  breaking  the  shells  with  a hammer,  portior 
had  to  be  chiselled  from  the  iron  to  remove  then 
The  piles  were  found  to  be  perfectly  sound  ; an 
it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  shells  i 
reality  acted  as  preservatives  to  the  metal  b 
excluding  both  the  air  and  sea-water. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  organism  was 
bivalve,  the  soft  parts  of  which  were  never  pre 
bably  brought  into  contact  with  the  iron,  so  th: 
the  active  acids  promoted  by  the  animals  wer 
never  directly  applied  to  its  surface.  It  i 
tolerably  clear  that  with  certain  univalve  shell 
that  crawl  over  the  surface  and  congregate  i 
myriads  a certain  amount  of  destructive  action  i 
brought  about. 

Whilst  dealing  with  the  durability  of  ironwork 
though  not  altogether  connected  with  atmospheri 
decay,  we  may  briefly  notice  the  recommendation 
of  the  Berlin  Architects’  Society. t To  arrive  a 
the  probable  duration  of  iron  structures  that  bod 
advised  that  observations  should  be  systematicall 
made,  and  amongst  other  things  they  shoul 
embrace  the  following : — 1.  Measurement  c 
permanent  deflection  of  parts  of  the  iron  struc 
ture  ; 2.  Measurement  of  deflection  under  a load 
3.  Enumeration  of  constructional  pieces  am 
rivets  already  repaired  ; 4.  Examination  of  an 
existing  looseness  of  the  connexions  at  points  c 
junction  ; and  5.  Examination  cf  the  paint  an 
any  existing  rusted  places.  Other,  but  special 
observations  were  suggested,  and  it  was  adde 
that  (a)  for  each  structure  a special  observation 
book  should  be  drawn  up  ; (/>)  the  gener: 

observations  (1 — 5)  should  be  repeated  quin 
quennially,  and  the  special  once  a year ; (c)  a 
observations,  where  possible,  should  be  made  b 
the  same  individual ; ( d ) repairs  to  importan 
parts  of  the  structure,  and  the  soundness  of  th 
material,  as  well  as  of  the  connexions,  should  b 
carefully  inspected. 

■ \ \ 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  the  Parish  Church,  Grea 
Toller,  Dorsetshire. — The  parish  church  c 
Great  Toller  has  recently  undergone  restoration.  1 
was  decided,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  architeci 
Mr.  G.  Gordon,  London,  to  place  the  restoration  t 
the  old  oak  roof,  or  if  found  necessary  the  cor 
struction  of  a new  one,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  J 
Wright,  of  London,  who  has  since  constructed  a ne' 
oak  roof  (the  old  one  having  been  found  to  be  quit 
beyond  repair).  The  work,  as  completed,  consisl 
in  the  removal  of  the  south  and  west  galleries  an 
the  opening  up  of  the  tower-arch,  previously,  lik 
almost  every  other  portion  of  the  church,  plastere 
over  ; the  removal  of  the  plaster  irom  all  the  wall: 
these  being  now  pointed  with  cement  ; the  openin 
up  of  the  old  vestry  arch,  said  by  many  to  be  < 
Saxon  date ; the  relaying  of  the  floor ; the  coi 
struction  of  an  entirely  new  roof  to  nave  and  sout 
aisle  in  wainscot  oak  ; the  erection  of  arcades  on 
central  shaft  ot  Ham  Hill  stone  to  support  the  roof 
the  construction  of  a new  pitch-pine  loft  in  towe: 
reached  by  a spiral  iron  staircase,  and  having  a 
open  tracery  of  ironwork  spanning  the  tower  arch 
the  replacement  of  the  decayed  flooring  of  towe 
the  removal  of  the  west  door  to  its  original  position 
the  overhauling  of  the  exterior  of  the  tower,  ri 
placing  decayed  stone  with  new,  &c.  ; the  placing  < 
the  ancient  window,  formerly  in  the  east  end  of  th 
chancel,  to  a position  near  the  pulpit  on  the  nort 
side  of  nave  ; new  seats  throughout  the  church  i 
pitch-pine  ; new  oak  choir-stalls  and  prayer-dtsk  i 
chancel,  and  a new  oak  pulpit.  The  church  h: 
also  been  fitted  with  new  lamps,  supplied  by  M 
Cox,  Bridport.  All  the  woodwork  was  executed  t 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wright,  under  the  supervision  of  h 
foreman,  Mr.  Lee.  The  masonry  was  carried  oi 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Legge.  The  new  lead  roof  ws 
supplied  and  worked  by  Mr.  C.  Cox,  of  Maide 
Newton. 

Premises,  High  - street,  Kensington.  - 
Messrs.  John  Barker  & Co.,  Limited,  are  rebuildin 
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a large  portion  of  their  premises  butting  on  to 
Ball-street.  Mr.  F.  G.  Vigor  has  prepared  the 
drawings,  and  the  company  are  carrying  out  all  the 
work  with  their  own  staff,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fireproof  lloors,  which  are  being  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Mark  Fawcett  & Co.  on  the  Mark  Fawcett 
system. 

Stafford  CountyCouncil  Buildings.— In  our 
account  of  this  work  in  our  issue  of  November  16, 
we  omitted  to  mention  that  the  marble  work  in  the 
building  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  & E.  Goad,  of 
Plymouth. 

Schools,  Farnham. — The  second  of  the  new 
schools  built  for  the  Farnham  School  Board  was 
opened  at  Badsbot  Lea  on  the  9th  inst.  by  Messrs. 
A.  W.  Chapman.  The  building  is  planned  to 
accommodate  268  children.  The  elevation  is  of  red 
sand-faced  brick  to  the  height  of  4 ft.  6 in.,  and 
above  this  it  is  finished  with  rough  cast ; a feature  in 
the  design  is  a tower  at  the  angle,  the  site  being  a 
corner  one.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Paxton  H.  Watson, 
of  London  and  Farnham  ; the  contractor  is  Mr.  G. 
Kemp,  of  Aldershot,  and  Mr.  J.  Church  is  clerk  of 
works. 

Board  School,  Wednesfield.— On  Monday 
a new  Board  School  was  opened  at  Wednesfield. 
The  new  schools,  which  have  been  erected  on  a site 
facing  the  Neachell-road,  near  the  Midland  Railway 
Station,  consist  of  a one-story  block  of  building, 
having  a mixed  department,  with  schoolroom  48  it. 
by  22  ft. , and  two  class-rooms  24  ft.  8 in.  by 
24  ft.  6 in.  and  25  ft.  3 in.  by  20  ft.  respectively, 
providing  accommodation  for  200  children.  Also 
an  infant  school  and  class-room  for  100,  making  the 
total  accommodation  300.  The  wails  are  of  local 
red  bricks,  with  terra-cotta  dressings  to  the  doorways 
and  main  gables.  The  floors  are  boarded,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  rooms 
are  heated  with  open  fireplaces.  The  general  con- 
tract has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tildesley, 
builder,  of  Willenhall,  at  a cost  of  about  2,200/.  ; 
the  terra-cotta  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Dennis,  of 
Ruabon  ; the  wrought-iron  gates,  railings,  and  gas 
fittings  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Brawn,  of 
Birmingham  ; and  the  desks  and  furniture  by 
Messrs.  Fisher  & Son,  of  West  Bromwich,  and  the 
whole  has  been  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Fleeming,  architect,  of  Wolverhampton, 
whose  design  was  selected  in  a competition  by  Mr. 
Robson,  architect  to  the  Education  Department, 
who  was  appointed  assessor. 

Church,  Bamher  Bridge,  Lancashire.— On 
the  19th  inst.,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr. 
Moorhouse)  consecrated  the  church  of  St.  Aidan, 
Bamber  Bridge.  The  erected  portion  of  the  church 
has  been  built  at  an  outlay  of  about  4,000/.  It 
consists  of  chancel,  north  and  south  transepts,  and 
side  chapel,  the  two  easternmost  bays  of  nave, 
organ-chamber,  and  choir  and  clergy  vestries,  the 
west  end  having  been  left  for  future  extension.  The 
church,  when  complete,  will  consist  of  a wide  and 
lofty  nave,  with  side  arcades,  the  aisles  being  used  as 
passages  only.  The  transepts  are  of  good  size,  and  the 
north  chancel  aisle  is  arranged  as  a chapel,  the 
vestries  and  organ-chamber  being  placed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel.  The  chancel  is  large  and  is  well 
raised  above  the  nave.  The  roofs  have  internal 
waggon-shaped  ceilings,  boarded,  and  with  moulded 
ribs.  The  windows  have  traceried  heads,  and  are  filled 
with  cathedral  glass  of  varied  tints  in  geometrical 
designs.  Externally,  the  building  has  been  faced 
with  Yorkshire  stone  parpoints,  red  Rainhill  stone 
being  used  for  all  dressed  work.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  north-country  green  slates,  with  red 
ridges,  and  the  gable  over  chancel  arch  is  sur- 
mounted by  a bell  turret.  Internally,  the  walls 
generally  are  faced  with  red  brick,  but  those  to 
chancel  are  plastered.  The  woodwork  throughout 
is  of  pitch-pine  unvarnished.  The  portions  now 
erected  provide  seating  accommodation  for  450 
worshippers,  which  number  will  be  increased  to  800 
when  the  church  is  completed.  The  style  adopted 
is  Late  Decorated  Gothic,  and  the  building  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence, of  Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman,  of  Bolton  and 
Manchester,  whose  design  was  selected  in  open 
competition.  The  contractors  for  the  work  were 
Messrs.  Moore  Brothers,  of  Rawtenstall ; and  Mr. 
J.  Yates,  of  Bamber  Bridge,  has  acted  as  clerk  of 
works.  The  heating  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Metcalf,  heating  engineer,  of  Preston,  and  the  lead- 
glazing by  Messrs.  Walrasley  & Company,  also  of 
Preston. 

Almshouses,  Wethersfield,  Essex. — Some 
new  almshouses  have  just  been  erected  at  Wethers- 
field, near  Braintree,  Essex.  The  site  is  in  the 
main  street  of  the  village.  The  buildings  consist  of 
a range  of  four  houses.  The  style  of  the  buildings 
is  Elizabethan,  the  facings  being  in  red  brick  with 
stepped  gables  and  tiled  roofs.  The  bays  are  con- 
structed of  half  timber  work  and  have  oak  mullioned 
windows  glazed  in  pattern  leadwork.  The  verandah 
is  supported  by  circular  wood  columns,  rising  from 
panelled  stone  pedestals.  Mr.  Alfred  Brown,  of 
Braintree,  was  the  builder,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp, 
of  Ipswich,  was  the  architect. 

Parish-Room,  Ipswich.  — A new  parish-room 
has  been  erected  adjacent  to  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Ipswich.  The  site  of  the  new  buildings  is  at  the 
south-east  end  of  the  church.  The  accommodation 
comprises  a parish-room  30  ft.  square,  with  scullery 
attached,  and  entrances  with  vestibules  from  Upper 


Orwe'l-street  and  Bond-street,  and  a clergy  vestry 
with  door  into  the  chancel.  The  pirisb-room  has  a 
height  of  18  ft.,  with  flat  ceiling,  divided  by  beams 
formed  by  the  eatings  to  the  tie  beams  of  the  roof, . 
with  large  octagonal  inner  light,  which,  with  three 
large  windows  in  the  east  wall,  gives  light.  The 
floor  is  of  wood  blocks,  and  there  is  a platform  at 
one  end.  The  heating  is  performed  by  Musgrave 
stoves.  The  architecture  is  a forrir  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  from 
designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  F. 
Bisshopp,  by  Mr.  William  Grayston,  builder. 


S ANITA R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

The  East  Molesey  Drainage  and  Sewage 
Disposal  Works. — On  Saturday  last,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Garland,  the  Chairman  of  the  East  Molesey  Drain- 
age Committee,  opened  the  East  Molesey  Drainage 
and  Sewage  Disposal  Works.  The  East  Molesey 
Drainage  Scheme,  which  is  now  completed,  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  j.  C.  Melliss  some  thirteen  years 
ago.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1889,  that 
any  practical  steps  were  taken  in  connexion  with  it. 
Many  difficulties  were  met  with,  especially  those 
raised  by  some  of  the  Metropolitan  water  companies 
whose  intakes  are  at  West  Molesey,  and  whose 
large  water  mains  traverse  the  principal  roads  of 
East  Molesey.  This  opposition  was  mainly  with  a 
view  of  protecting  the  Metropolitan  water-supply 
from  any  riskof  contamination,  other  difficulties  were 
raised  by  some  of  the  landowners,  whose  property 
had  to  be  crossed  by  sewers  and  air  mains. 
The  East  Molesey  scheme  embodies  all  modern  im- 
provements up  to  date,  and  includes  land  for  filtra- 
tion of  the  effluent  water  after  chemical  treatment. 
East  Molesey  is  situated  on  the  south  or  Surrey  side 
of  the  river  Thames,  near  to  Hampton  Court,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  rivers  Mole  and  Ember,  which  flow 
into  the  Thames.  It  has  an  area  of  781  acres,  with 
a present  population  of  5,000  persons,  which  until 
the  present  works  were  carried  out  had  no  other 
means  of  drainage  than  the  old,  obsolete  and 
dangerous  cesspool  system.  The  subsoil  of  the 
district  is  a water-bearing  sand  and  gravel  similar 
to  that  usually  found  in  the  lower  Tdames  Valley, 
and  below  which,  at  a depth  of  about  twenty  to 
thirty  feet,  occurs  the  London  clay.  The  sewers  are 
for  tne  most  part  laid  in  the  sand  and  gravel,  where 
great  quantities  of  water  were  met  with,  and  in  a 
few  places  only  are  they  laid  in  the  London  clay. 
The  total  length  of  sewers  and  drains  which  have 
been  constructed  is  17,027  yards,  or  nearly  ten  miles, 
and  include  the  following  12,418  yards  of  public 
sewers,  varying  in  size  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter.  These  sewers  are  constructed  partly  of 
stoneware  pipes  with  Portland  cement  concrete,  and 
partly  with  cast-iron  pipes,  the  latter  being  em- 
ployed for  about  a mile  and  a half,  where  very  wet 
and  treacherous  ground,  as  well  as  crossings  under 
rivers,  rendered  it  advisable  ; 1,122  yards  of 

stoneware  pipe  and  Portland  cement  concrete 
culvert,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  for  conveyance 
of  the  filtered  water  from  the  disposal  works  to  the 
River  Ember  ; 3,487  yards  of  6-in.  diameter  branch 
drains  laid  from  the  public  sewers  up  to  the  front 
boundary  of  each  house,  together  with  a large 
number  of  extra  junctions  on  the  sewers  for  future 
buildings.  The  whole  of  the  stoneware  sewers  and 
house-drains  and  culvert  are  constructed  of  pipes 
with  modern  patent  water-tight  joints;  “ Hassall's 
deep-'oeket  single  line  " and  “ Doulton's  composite 
pipes  " having  been  employed  throughout.  None 
of  the  old-fashioned  and  now  obsolete  jointed  pipes 
were  used,  and  all  the  stoneware  pipe  sewers,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  shallow  lengths,  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Portland  cement 
concrete.  The  cast-iron  pipes  used  for  sewers  all 
have  turned  and  bored  tightly-fitting  joints.  In 
order  to  secure  water-tight  sewers,  the  whole  of  the 
sewer  work  has  been  tested  in  sections  during  con- 
struction and  before  being  covered  in,  by  filling 
each  section  with  water  under  pressure.  The 
system  also  includes  about  120  manholes  and 
lamp  and  insp°ction  - holes,  also  arrangements 
for  flushing  and  for  ventilation.  There  are 
also  two  underground  chambers  provided  with 
Shone's  patent  ejectors  for  intermediate  lifts  of 
sewage  from  some  of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  district, 
in  one  case  the  lift  being  9 ft.  and  in  the  other  18  ft. 
These  ejectors  lift  the  sewage  into  the  high  level 
sewers,  and  it  then  all  gravitates  to  the  pumping- 
station  at  the  disposal  works.  The  disposal  works 
include  the  following  : — r.  A screening-chamber  and 
apparatus  for  removal  of  large  matter  from  the 
sewage.  2.  A pumping-station,  where  the  sewage  is 
lifted  39  ft.  by  means  of  two  sets  of  plunger  pumps 
fitted  with  “ Okes'  ” patent  valves,  each  set  of  pumps 
capable  of  lifting  22,000  gallons  per  hour,  space 
being  provided  for  additional  pumps  when  required 
in  the  future.  3.  An  engine-house,  containing  two 
xo  nominal  h.-p.  “ Marshall's " horizontal  steam- 
engines,  air  - compressing  engine  and  receiver, 
fresh  water  pumps,  &c.  4 A boiler-house,  with  two 
boilers,  for  supplying  steam,  made  by  Messrs. 
Galloway,  of  Manchester,  and  space  for  an 
additional  boiler  when  required  in  the  future.  5.  A 
press-house,  containing  one  of  Messrs.  S.  H. 
Johnson  & Co.'s  3 ft.  square  30-chamber  sludge- 
presses,  with  all  necessary  appliances  for  pressing 
sludge,  including  lifting  and  forcing  rams,  sludge- 


pits,  liming  apparatus,  tip-tiuck,  tramway,  &c. 
6.  Coal-stoie,  chemical-stores,  mixing- vats,  work- 
men's daj -room,  manager’s  office,  fresh  water-well, 
with  steam-pump  and  overhead  water  - tanks  in 
connexion  therewith.  7.  Three  precipitation- 
tanks,  containing  together  270.000  gallons.  8. 
E'gbt  acres  of  land,  which  have  been  suitably 
underdrained  for  filtration  of  the  effluent  water, 
which  then  passes  by  a culvert  and  is  discharged 
into  the  River  Ember.  The  chemical  treatment 
will  be  similar  to  that  already  in  use  at  Richmond 
and  many  other  places,  the  salts  of  alumina  and 
iron,  together  with  a little  carbon  and  a little  lime, 
being  dissolved  in  vats  by  means  of  water  agitated 
by  compressed  air  and  then  added  to  the  sewage 
previous  to  its  entering  the  precipitation-tanks.  The 
supernatent  water  from  the  precipitation-tanks  will 
be  filtered  through  the  land,  which  is  of  suitable 
quality,  being  of  a sandy  loam  overlying  gravel,  and 
is  unaerdrained  to  a depth  of  about  6 ft.  The  land 
will  be  used  intermittently.  The  precipitate  or 
sludge,  which  will  gravitate  from  the  tanks  to  a 
small  underground  chamber,  will  be  limed  and  then 
pressed  into  a portable  form.  The  air  for  working 
the  Shone's  Ejectors  is  compressed  at  the  disposal 
works,  and  conveyed  in  one  case  a distance  of  2,300 
yds.,  and  in  the  other  a distance  of  2,500  yds.  to  the 
ejector-chambers.  These  ejectors  have  been  sup- 
plied and  erected  by  Messrs.  Hughes  & Lancaster, 
of  Ruabon  and  Westminster.  The  machinery 
throughout  is  provided  in  duplicate,  so  that  the 
free  flow  of  sewge  and  its  purification  will  not  be 
delayed  at  any  time  in  case  of  temporary  breakdown. 
The  sewers  and  such  parts  of  the  works  as  cannot 
easily  be  enlarged  or  added  to  are  calculated  and 
constructed  to  serve  a future  population  of  15  000 
persons.  The  disposal  works  which  can  be  added 
to  and  enlarged  without  difficulty  are  calculated  and 
constructed  to  deal  with  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
present  population,  or  7,500  persons.  The  scheme 
throughout  is  designed  on  the  principle  of  excluding 
all  rainfall  and  sub-soil  water  from  ihe  sewers  and 
house-drains.  The  undertaking  has  been  carried 
out  in  two  contracts.  The  sewers,  pumping  station, 
tanks,  buildings,  &c.,  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
B.  Cooke  & Co  , of  Phoenix  Wharf,  Bittersea, 
S.  W. , the  amount  of  their  contract  being  24,300/.  ; 
and  the  machinery  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Markham  & Co.,  of  Chesterfield,  the  amount  of 
their  contract  being  3,985/. 

Portland  Water  Supply. — The  engineer, 
Mr.  Ernest  J.  Elford,  writes  to  us  in  regard  to 
recent  reports  as  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  Portland 
water  supply,  that  the  analyses  of  the  water  from 
the  new  well  for  upwards  of  a year  gave  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  and  that  it  was  only  quite  recently,  a'ter 
a prolonged  period  of  heavy  pumping,  that  salt 
water  found  its  way  into  the  well.  Mr.  Elford  pre- 
pared a detailed  report  on  the  subject  for  the  Urban 
District  Council  of  the  manor  of  Portland  which  he 
has  forwarded  to  us.  From  this  report  it  appears 
that  in  1871  the  Local  Government  Board  pressed 
on  the  Portland  Board  of  Health  the  urgent 
necessity  of  securing  a better  supply  of  water,  but 
nothing  was  done  till  1889,  when  the  South  Well 
scheme  was  carried  out,  with  the  result  above 
noticed.  In  the  course  of  the  Report  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  Medical  Directors  General  of  both  the 
Admiralty  and  War  Department  had  condemned  the 
use  of  Portland  water  for  the  troops  and  shipping, 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  quality.  The 
objection  to  the  water  was  not  that  it  was  always 
impure,  or  even  generally  impure,  but  that  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  surroundings  of  the  supply  and  of 
the  strata  through  which  it  passes,  it  was  rendered 
so  liable  to  contamination  that  it  must  always  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  The  Report  confirms 
this  opinion.  Taking,  as  an  instance,  the  well  in 
Easton-square,  a few  minutes  after  a sharp  shower 
the  water  was  found  to  be  in  appearance  much  like 
milk.  This  was  caused  by  the  stone  dust  from  the 
quarries  ; but  was  it  not  reasonable,  says  the  engineer 
— nay,  probable — that  with  such  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  surface  and  the  well  as  was  proved 
by  this  fact  to  exist,  other  contamination  might 
and  did  take  place?  Within  a short  distance 
were  vaults  and  cesspools  which  had  not  been 
emptied  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  more 
years.  Could  they  be  justified  in  recommending  the 
use  of  a source  of  this  kind  for  a permanent  public 
supply?  Apart  even  from  the  questions  of  quan- 
tity, cost,  and  quality,  they  had  to  face  yet  another 
consideration,  viz.,  What  would  be  the  attitude  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  towards  the  idea 
of  a supply  of  this  kind?  The  engineer  thought 
they  must  all  admit  that  it  would  be  most  un- 
favourable, and  that  they  would  probably  place 
every  obstacle  possible  in  the  way  if  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  carry  out  such  a scheme.  Another 
idea,  which  found  many  supporters  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island,  was  the  one  of  utilising  in 
some  way — either  by  sinking  a large  number  of  wells 
or  by  driving  headings — the  water  from  the  Verne. 
The  cost  of  this  would  be  great,  and  both  quantity 
and  quality  of  water  uncertain.  Neither  would  it  be 
advisable  to  bore  deeper  still,  as  this  would  neces- 
sitate boring  right  through  the  coral  rag  and  Oxford 
clay  (estimated  to  be  about  350  ft.  thick)  into  the 
cornbrash  and  forest  marble,  a total  depth  of 
probably  1,000  ft.  Even  then  it  would  be  doubtful 
whether  they  would  obtain  a satisfactory  supply. 
Looking  at  the  matter,  therefore,  all  round,  the 
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engineer  could  not  recommend  any  source  of 
supply  upon  the  Island.  He  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  most  available  and  satisfactory 
source  of  supply  was  one  which  was  suggested  some 
years  ago — viz.,  the  Portisham  bpring.  The  chief 
advantages  of  this  source  were  as  follows  : — (1)  No 
experimental  works  would  be  required,  the  spring 
being  an  entirely  natural  formation.  (2)  The  quality 
was  no  doubt  excellent,  as  the  water  came  direct 
from  the  chalk,  and  was  entirely  outside  the  influence 
of  any  possible  contamination.  (3)  The  level  at 
which  it  could  be  obtained  was  such  that  the  water 
would  gravitate  to  such  a height  as  to  supply  a very 
large  portion  ot  the  Underhill  District  without  any 
pumping  ; this  would  mean  not  only  a reduction  in 
the  first  cost,  but  also  in  the  working  expenses. 
(4)  It  would  be  less  costly,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  than  any  other.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  scheme  — including  a supply  - main  from 
Portisham  capable  of  delivering  with  the  head  avail- 
able 300,000  gallons  per  24  hours  to  a height  of 
about  220  ft.  above  sea-level,  engines,  engine-house, 
reservoir,  and  distributing-main  complete — would,  he 
estimated,  amount  to  about  21,000/.,  to  which  must 
be  added  an  amount  for  compensation  and  law  ex- 
penses, placed  at  6,000/.,  making  a total  of  27,000/. 
This  amount  for  compensation  would  probably  be 
much  in  excess  of  what  they  would  have  to  pay,  con- 
sidering the  very  small  use  to  which  the  water  was 
at  present  put.  The  Portland  Urban  District  Council 
have  provisionally  adopted  this  scheme,  and  have 
instructed  their  Clerk  and  the  Engineer  to  take  the 
necessary  preliminary  steps  towards  carrying  it  out. 

Sewage  Works,  Alton,  Hants.— A Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Alton, 
Hants,  on  the  19th  inst.,  by  Col. Coke,  M.Inst.C.E., 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  an  application  from 
the  Urban  District  Council  for  a loan  of  about 
n.ooo/.  for  sewage  disposal  works,  the  plans  of  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Grantham  & 
Son,  Northumberland  Avenue.  The  inspector  first 
examined  the  land  up  to  and  upon  which  the 
sewage  was  to  be  pumped  and  distributed,  and  then 
held  the  inquiry.  There  was  a good  deal  of 
opposition  to  the  application. 

Arbroath  Water  Supply. — At  a meeting  of 
Arbroath  Burgh  Commissioners  on  the  19th  inst.,  it 
was  resolved  to  extend  the  underground  water 
supply  of  the  town  by  sinking  a new  well  in  the 
lands  of  Warslap,  and  connecting  it  by  means  of  an 
adit  passing  through  the  water-bearing  gravel-bed 
with  the  wells  and  pumping-station  at  Nolt  Loan. 
The  adit  connecting  the  wells  will  be  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  long.  It  was  resolved  to  engage  the 
services  of  Mr.  M'Cullocb,  of  Messrs.  A.  & R. 
M'Culloch,  C.E.,  Edinburgh,  and  Messrs.  M‘Culloch 
& Jamieson,  C.E.,  Dundee,  in  advising  the  Board 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  work. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  special  Railway  Committee  on 
means  of  transport  for  the  Exhibition  of  1900  has 
decided  on  the  formation  of  a railway  line  from  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides  to  Versailles.’  The  journey 

will  occupy  about  twenty  minutes. An  interesting 

exhibition  of  water-colours  and  drawings  by  M. 
Hervier  has  been  arranged  at  20,  Rue  Laffitte, 

which  will  be  open  till  December  12. The 

Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  decided  against  the 
adoption  of  M.  Teuli£re's  scheme  for  metal  foot- 
bridges over  the  streets. The  monument  to 

Emile  Augier  the  poet  was  inaugurated  last  Sunday 
at  the  Place  de  10d6on.  The  stele  which  supports 
the  bust  is  connected  with  the  pedestal  by  a bronze 
seat  on  which  is  seated  a woman  in  rich  Renais- 
sance costume,  personifying  the  Clorinde  of 

L'Aventuri6re."  She  turns  towards  a figure 
symbolising  Comedy,  who  is  engraving  the  name 
of  Augier  on  the  stele.  Behind  the  monu- 
ment is  a small  genius  or  child  leaning  against 
a mask  which  recalls  the  features  of  the  actor 
Got,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  interpreters 
of  Augier  s works.  The  figures,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously mentioned,  are  the  work  of  M.  Barrias. 

The  heirs  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  have  redeemed  the 
estates  of  their  father,  notably  the  Chateau  d'Eu 
and  its  domain,  which  represents  a value  of  five 
million  francs.  The  Chateau  d'Amboise  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  proposes  to 
use  this  ancient  abode  of  the  French  kings  as  a 
maison  de  retraite  for  veterans  of  the  war  in  Africa. 

A statue  to  Pasteur  is  to  be  erected  at  Melun, 

by  public  subscription. At  Vesinet,  near  Paris,  a 

very  large  building  or  group  of  buildings  was  inau- 
gurated last  Sunday,  combining  a general  post-office, 

schools,  barracks,  and  municipal  buildings. A 

monument  has  been  erected  at  Blois,  a few  days 
ago,  to  the  memory  of  the  historian  Thierry. 

M.  Iselin  is  the  sculptor. The  Municipality  of 

Neuilly-sur-Seine  has  opened  an  architectural  com- 
petition for  the  erection  of  new  Law  Courts. The 

next  Congress  of  the  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  will  be  held  at  Tunis,  from  the  1st 
to  the  4th  of  April,  1096,  and  will  afford  opportunity 
for  some  very  interesting  visits  which  have  been 

arranged  to  localities  in  the  neighbourhood. A 

number  of  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Charenton-Saint-Mauriee  have  taken  steps  towards 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a monument  to 

Delacroix,  the  painter,  who  was  born  there. 

Important  decorative  work  is  proposed  to  be  cairied 


out  at  sevaral  of  the  Mairies  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
especially  Issy,  Suresnes,  and  Creteil. 

Germany. — The  picture  presented  by  the  Em- 
peror to  the  Czar  of  Russia  has  now  been  published 
as  an  etching.  The  author  is  Herr  H.  Knackfuss, 
who  worked  under  the  Emperor’s  personal  super- 
vision, and  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  partly  from  a 
rough  sketch  provided  by  His  Majesty  illustrating 

his  ideas  as  to  the  composition. The  election  of 

Herr  Kinel  to  be  President  of  the  Akademie  fur 
Bauwesen  has  been  ratified.  Professor  Adler  will 
be  Chairman  of  the  Architectural  Section.  These 

elections  hold  good  until  1898. Dresden  is  to 

have  a monument  to  commemorate  the  Royal 
festivities  of  1889,  when  the  anniversary  of  the 
House  of  Weltin  was  celebrated.  The  monument 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a large  bronze  obelisk  about 
60  ft.  high,  with  historical  bas-reliefs.  The  design 
is  by  Messrs.  Schilling  & Grrebener,  architects,  of 
Dresden,  and  the  site  selected  is  opposite  the  Prince's 

Palace. Professor  Karl  Begas,  of  Cassel,  has 

been  awarded  the  first  premium  for  the  design 
of  a monument  illustrating  German  unity.  Professor 
Eberlein  received  the  second  premium, The  com- 

petition for  laying  out  the  Pleissenburg  site  at 
Leipsic,  to  which  we  have  referred,  has  been  won  by 
an  architectural  student,  Herr  Thmig.  The  premium 
was  150/..  and  there  were  twenty-five  candidates. 

Some  fine  Roman  mosaic  work  has  been  found 

at  Treves,  and  has  been  restored. Some  excellent 

Roman  mosaic  work  was  also  found  at  Bingen,  on 
the  Rhine,  and  has  been  sold  to  the  Frankfort 

Museum. The  archceological  collections  of 

Munster,  which  are  valued  at  9,000/.,  have  been 
presented  to  the  Province  of  Westphalia,  which  is 

founding  a provincial  museum. “ The  History  of 

the  Steam  Engine"  is  the  subject  of  the  new  pre- 
mium of  the  Society  of  German  Engineers  ; the  essay 
is  to  treat  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  of  the  progress 
in  different  countries.  The  premium  is  500/.,  and 

the  essays  are  to  be  sent  in  by  December  31,  1898. 

The  Berlin  municipality  advertises  for  a " director  ’ 
for  the  city  gas-works.  As  several  municipal  offices, 
such  as  the  management  of  the  waterworks,  have 
been  held  by  Englishmen,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  salary  is  750/. — — A new  building  for 
the  electro-technical  institute  at  Hanover  has  been 

opened. The  owners  of  property  in  the  suburbs 

of  Berlin  are  opposing  the  purchase  of  ground 

for  cemeteries. " Baurath  ” Hugo  ',  Licht,  the 

city  architect  at  Leipsic,  has  received  a distinction 
from  the  Emperor  in  connexion  with  the  ceremonies 

at  the  new  Imperial  Law  Courts. The 

Pathological  Institution  at  Berlin,  will  now  be  tem- 
porally lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  new  buildings 

taken  in  hand. Professor  Roch's  Bacteriological 

Institutewhich  waserected  some  time  back  (andwbich 
was  temporarily  housed  in  barracks  opposite  the  large 
Government  hospital),  will  be  transferred  to  Dahlem, 

where  new  buildings  will  be  erected  for  it. Berlin 

is  to  have  a Colonial  Institute,  arranged  on  similar 
lines  to  our  institution  in  Noithumberland-avenue. 
Temporary  premises  have  been  taken,  and  a new 
building  is  soon  to  be  erected  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions.  The  General  Council  of  next  year's 

National  Exhibition  has  not  approved  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
with  regard  to  lighting  the  galleries  at  night,  and 
this  decision  is  causing  much  discussion  in  the  Press 
throughout  Germany.  Demonstrations  are  being 
held  by  clerks,  workmen,  and  others,  who  are 
employed  throughout  the  day,  demanding  the 
regular  lighting  of  the  exhibits  after  dark. 

Switzerland. — A monument  in  memory  cf  the 
assistance  given  by  the  Swiss  to  the  city  of  Strasburg 
during  the  Francc-German  war  has  been  unveiled  at 
Basle.  The  monument  cost  15,000/.,  and  is  the 
gift  of  Baron  Gruyer.  Herr  Bortholds  is  the 

sculptor.- The  new  “ Tonhalle  " has  been  opened 

at  Zurich  with  some  ceremony.  The  block  is  prac- 
tically what  we  understand  under  the  name  of  a 
people's  palace,  and  contains  several  large  assembly 
rooms,  concert  halls,  with  dining-rooms,  refreshment- 
rooms,  and  suites  of  rooms  which  can  be  let  out  for 
private  entertainment.  The  situation  is  on  one  of 
the  main  embankments  facing  the  Zurich  Lake,  with 
a most  beautiful  aspect.  Messrs.  Fellner  & Helmer, 
of  Vienna,  are  the  architects.  The  main  hall  will 
scat  1,500  for  concerts,  with  an  orchestra  of  eighty 
and  a chorus  of  350.  The  second  hall  holds  1,000, 
and  the  third  about  600.  The  acoustic  properties  of 
the  halls  are  considered  very  satisfactory. 

Bombay  and  Central  India  Railway 
Station. — Mr.  E.  Roscoe  Mullins,  sculptor,  has 
been  commissioned  to  execute,  in  Bath  stone,  the 
colossal  group  of  sculpture  representing  * ‘ Engineer- 
ing," to  be  placed  on  the  central  gable  of  the 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway, 
Administrative  Offices,  Bombay,  of  which  Mr. 
F.  W.  Stevens  is  the  architect.  Mr.  Mullins  has 
also  been  commissioned  to  execute  the  medallion 
heads  of  the  late  Colonels  French  and  Kennedy,  the 
pioneers  of  the  railway  company,  to  be  placed  in 
circular  panels  over  the  exterior  arches  of  the  central 
carriage  porch  of  the  building. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Oak  Screen,  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
Ipswich. — An  oak  screen  has  been  presented  to 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  Ipswich,  by  Mrs.  D.  H. 
Booth  in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  This 
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structure,  which  is  of  light  oak,  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  John  S.  Corder,  of  Ipswich.  The  screen  is 
placed  between  the  two  imposts  of  the  chancel-arch. 
It  is  12  ft.  9 in.  high  from  the  chancel  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  cresting,  and  has  a width  of  14  ft.  4 in., 
the  upper  portion  being  wider  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  piers  of  the  chancel-arch  spread  at  the  top  by 
reason  of  an  ancient  settlement.  The  screen  is 
divided  into  seven  bays  or  compartments,  the  centre 
one  being  much  wider  than  the  others  and  forming 
the  doorway.  The  six  bays  flanking  the  doorway 
are  filled  in  solid  to  about  3 ft.  8 in.  from  floor  with 
oak  panels  having  carved  and  traceried  enrich- 
ments in  the  upper  part  of  the  panels  and  standing 
upon  a solid  moulded  plinth.  Above  these  panels 
rise  moulded  mullions,  the  four  principal  ones 
having  buttresses  on  the  two  faces,  and  these 
buttresses  terminate  at  the  spring  of  the  arches  with 
crocketed  pinnacles.  The  screen  is  carved  and 
enriched  on  both  sides,  and  every  panel,  spandrel, 
and  crocket  is  of  different  design.  The  devices  on 
the  four  shields  to  the  chancel  side  are  the  emblems 
of  the  Crucifixion.  All  the  angels  vary  in  design 
and  vesture.  There  are  102  different  spandrels, 
97  different  crockets,  15  different  finials,  and  56 
different  carved  cusps.  The  design  was  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Fred.  Bennett,  builder,  Ipswich,  the  carving 
being  executed  by  Mr.  John  Groom. 

The  Monumental  Brass  Society. — This 
Society  was  reconstituted  nearly  two  years  ago 
out  of  the  former  “Cambridge  University  Asso- 
ciation of  Brass  Collectors."  The  total  number 
of  members  was  144  in  Jure  of  this  year.  Two- 
parts  of  the  " Transactions, " and  two  parts  of  the 
Portfolio,  were  published  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
attention  of  members  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
matter  for  the  “Transactions"  is  urgently  needed, 
and  the  editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  papers, 
lists,  or  notes  suitable  for  publication  therein.  An 
excellent  list  of  Bedfordshire  brasses  continues  to 
run  through  the  “ Transactions.  " It  has  been  decided 
to  publish  the  Cambridgeshire  list  in  a similar  form  ; 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  final 
revision  of  this  work,  and  a large  number  of  matrices 
and  inscriptions,  omitted  in  the  old  list,  have  now 
been  added. 

“ Dickens's  London.  " — A justly-merited  rebuke 
has  lately  been  given  to  one  of  the  numerous  class 
whose  enthusiastical  worship  of  what  they  call 
“ Dickens's  London  " sometimes  outruns  discretion. 
A correspondent  of  the  Times,  having  gratuitously 
assumed  the  truth  of  a tradition  that  No.  18,  Took’s- 
court,  Cursitor-street,  is  “ the  identical  house  which 
Dickens  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  " as  that  of  Snagsby, 
law-stationer  and  writer,  goes  on  to  say  : ‘ ‘ Snagsby's 
house  is  very  old,  and  is  likely  soon  to  be 
demolished  ; those  interested  should  not  delay  in 
seeing  it."  Whereupon  Mr.  J.  A.  Langston  w rites 
thence  to  the  Times  representing  that  to  his  own 
knowledge  a large  sum  of  money  has  been  recently 
expended  upon  the  property,  and  adds  : “As  one 
carrying  on  my  profession  of  an  architect  at  this 
address,  1 do  not  want  those  who  know  me  to 
imagine  I am  living  in  a tumbledown  old  structure  : 
whether  it  be  Dickens's  Snagsby's  house  or  not." 

Open  Spaces,  London.— It  is  stated  in  Notes 
and  Queries  that  the  chief  officer  of  the  Parks  De-  1 
partment,  London  County  Council,  is  engaged  upon  1 
a history  of  Municipal  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  i%l 
London.  On  the  5th  inst.  Lord  Meath  opened  to  1 
the  public  Bartholomew-square,  E.C.,  acquired  by 
the  St.  Luke's  Vestry,  thiough  the  instrumentality; 
of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  i 
who  at  their  last  monthly  meeting  agreed  to  con- 1 
tribute  to  the  purchase  of  the  disused  burial-ground  1 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  to  acquire  a burial-ground  1 
in  Long-lane,  Bermondsey,  and  to  improve  the 
enclosure  around  St.  John's  Church,  in  Smith-, 
square,  Westminster. 

Oxford  University  Brass  Rubbing  Society.  • 
— This  society  has  a two-fold  object ; during  term,  1 
to  complete  and  revise  the  register,  first  of  ali  i 
brasses,  then  of  all  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  1 
county  and  diocese  of  Oxford;  and,  during  vaca-i 
tion,  to  promote  the  study  and  preservation  of. 
brasses  elsewhere,  as  its  members  may  find  oppor-: 
tunity.  The  society  has  held  two  ordinary  meetings; 
in  each  of  the  last  three  terms,  at  all  of  which  recent  i 
rubbings  taken  by  members  have  been  exhibited.! 
Papers  have  been  read  on  “Symbolism  in  Brasses," ' 
by  H.  M.  Conacher  ; ' ' The  Problems  of  a Brass ; 
Engraver,"  by  J.  W.  Crowfoot;  “Heraldry,”  by-; 
A.  R.  Pinel  ; “ Canopies  in  Brasses,"  by  J.  L.  . 
Myres  ; “The  Parish  Church  and  Monuments  of: 
Minster  in  Sheppy,"  by  W.  H.  Draper.  At  a publics 
meeting  held  in  the  Ashmolean  Lecture  Roorrn 
Viscount  Dillon  gave  a lecture  upon  “ Anicenti 
Armour,"  and  has  since  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  society.  The  President  is  the  Rev. . 
J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Restoration  of  a Cross,  Luscombe,  Devon--; 
shire. — Two  miles  or  so  south-west  of  Totnes,  in. 
the  hamlet  of  Luscombe  and  parish  of  Harberton.a 
at  the  junction  of  four  roads,  are  the  fifteenth: 
century  remains  of  a cross.  Only  the  base  and  parti 
of  the  upright  pillar  have  remained  to  testify  toi 
what  was  once  there.  These  are  hewn  out  of  grey’: 
granite.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Tolliv 
architect,  of  Totnes,  the  missing  portions  have  now> 
been  made  good.  The  new  work  is  of  Dartmoort 
granite,  and  on  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  a circular; 
head  carved  like  that  of  the  cross  at  St.  Columbi 
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Major.  The  restoration  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 

The  Strand  Explosion.— The  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Fireman 
Sprague  was  resumed  on  Monday,  at  the  St. 
Clement  Danes  Vestry  Hall,  by  Mr.  John  Troutbeck, 
the  Westminster  Coroner. — Mr.  A.  O.  Collard, 
architect,  of  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  deposed 
that  he  was  instructed  by  Sir  J.  Hutton,  in  February, 
1893,  to  make  a survey  of  the  houses,  and  made  out 
a specification  providing  for  every  necessary  repair. 
He  had  viewed  the  dibris  since  the  accident,  and 
found  that  the  houses  were  well  built.  The  gas- 
main  opposite  No.  27  was  found  to  be  fractured. 
There  had  been  a leakage  from  the  main,  and  he 
tiad  no  doubt  that  the  gas  percolated  into  the 
basement  of  No.  26,  where  it  would  accumulate 
owing  to  the  cellar  being  sealed  up.  That  was  the 
cause  of  the  explosion. — Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe, 
District  Surveyor  of  West  Hampstead,  gave  similar 
evidence. — Mr.  Robert  Walker,  District  Surveyor  of 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  also  stated  that  the 
bouses  were  in  good  condition.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  accident  was  due  to  an  explosion  caused 
by  the  gas  getting  into  the  flues.  Flues  in 
old  buildings  were  never  properly  separated. 
In  both  houses  all  the  flues  were  cracked. — P. 
Watson,  a turncock  in  the  employ  of  the  New 
River  Company,  said  that  on  October  24,  five  days 
before  the  explosion,  he  visited  the  court.  The 
fracture  in  the  water-pipe  was  about  20  ft.  from 
that  afterwards  discovered  in  the  gas-main,  eighteen 
inches  above  it.  There  was  apparently  an  escape  of 
gas,  and  he  tested  the  pipe  with  a taper  all  along 
Che  trench  which  was  made.  Failing  to  detect  an 
escape  he  did  not  make  a report  to  the  gas  company. 
He  thought  then  it  must  be  sewer  gas. — Mr.  George 
F.  Foulger,  chief  engineer  to  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company,  deposed  that  no  complaints  of  an 
escape  of  gas  in  the  court  had  been  made  before 
October  28.  The  gas-main  was  practically  un- 
supported by  earth,  and  acted  as  a girder  to  the 
footway  above.  The  fracture  of  the  gas-main  was 
due  to  the  falling  of  the  building,  and  it  had 
previously,  in  his  opinion,  been  cracked  by  the 
washing  away  of  the  soil  beneath  it.  He  was  certain 
that  the  crack  was  of  recent  date,  because  so 
serious  an  escape  of  gas  as  it  would  have  per- 
mitted could  not  have  gone  on  undiscovered  for 
any  length  of  time. — Charles  Hartwell,  an  inspector 
of  gas-mains,  stated  that  he  made  a fourth  attempt 
to  find  an  escape  of  gas  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
about  five  o'clock,  and  found  there  was  some  leak- 
age. He  made  out  his  report  at  6.45  p.m. , and 
shortly  afterwards  heard  that  an  explosion  had 
occurred,  so  that  there  had  not  been  time  to  take 
remedial  measures. — Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  past- 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  said,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  that  he  had  inspected  the 
scene  of  the  disaster,  and  found  a considerable 
depression  in  the  ground,  which  had  existed  before 
Che  fall  of  the  houses,  but  which  the  weight  of  the 
debris  would  increase.  The  earth  below  the  asphalte 
had  been  carried  away,  and  the  soil  underneath  the 
gas-pipe  was  charged  with  water  and  too  loose  to 
afford  good  support  for  the  pipe.  There  had  evi- 
dently been  much  leakage  of  water.  He  found  no 
trace  of  a long-existing  crack  in  the  gas-pipe.  The 
rust  was  due  to  the  crack  being  exposed  to  the 
Water.  The  gas-main  was  strong,  well  laid,  and  in 
good  condition.  Other  evidence  having  been  given, 
the  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidental  death," 
but  were  not  agreed  upon  a rider. 

Arbitration,  Hay.—' The  Hay  Urban  District 
Council  are  to  purchase  from  the  Hay  Waterworks 
Company  their  undertaking,  and  by  an  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  parties  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  it,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
allowed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  was 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Edward  Pritchard, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Birmingham  and  Westminster. 
The  arbitration  proceedings  were  commenced  on 
the  15th  inst.  in  Hav,  when  the  arbitrator  inspected 
Che  works  to  be  acquired,  and  sat  on  Saturday  to 
receive  evidence.  The  proceedings  were  adjourned. 

Forest  Gate  and  Upton  Park.  — Messrs. 
Tuckett  & Son  offered  by  auction  at  the  Princess 
Alice  Hotel,  Romford-road,  on  the  14th  inst.,  a 
further  portion  (being  their  twelfth  sale),  of 
the  Plashet  Hall  Estate,  belonging  to  the 
trustees  of  the  late  John  Gurney;  comprising 
sixty-one  lots  in  South  Esk-road,  which  realised 
from  51/.  10s.  to  71/.  1 os.  per  lot,  and  fifteen  shop 
lots  in  Red  Post-lane,  which  made  from  90 1.  10s. 
to  100/.  10s.  per  lot.  The  whole  of  the  seventy-six 
lots  were  sold  for  a total  of  nearly  5,000/.  ; a result 
showing  a considerable  rise  in  values,  consequent 
upon  the  rapid  development  of  the  neighbourhood. 

New  Pullman  Vestibule  Train. — A train  of 
three  new  Pullman  cars  has  recently  commenced 
working  on  the  Brighton  Railway.  The  vestibules 
of  these  cars  are  larger  than  any  previously  built, 
and  two  of  the  cars  have  each  a private  room  to  seat 
six  passengers.  These  rooms  are  finished  in  satin- 
wood,  with  ceilings  painted  and  decorated  in  gold 
to  match  the  upholstery,  which  is  of  crimson  plush, 
with  crimson  silk  curtains  lined  with  gold.  All  the 
cars  are  fitted  both  for  compressed  oil-gas  and  for 
electric  light,  and  are  heated  by  means  of  hot-water 
apparatus.  Electric  communicators  are  conveniently 
placed  throughout  to  enable  passengers  to  summon 
the  conductors  when  required.  The  cars  have  been 
constructed  and  finished  for  the  Pu'lman  Company 


at  the  works  of  the  Brighton  Railway  Company  at 
Brighton. 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers. —At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  held  on 
Tuesday  last  a report  was  presented  by  the  Streets 
Committee  recommending  the  adoption  of  certain 
modifications  in  the  plans  of  the  Central  London 
Railway  Company  and  the  Waterloo  and  City  Rail- 
way Company  and  the  rejection  of  other  proposed 
modifications.  The  proposed  modification  No.  2, 
which  would  substitute  the  subway  terminus  in  front 
of  the  Mansion  House  contemplated  by  the  scheme 
of  the  Central  London  Railway  for  the  terminus  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  which  the  scheme  of 
the  Waterloo  and  City  Railway  included,  was 
recommended  on  the  ground  that  it  would  better 
distribute  the  general  traffic  through  the  whole 
system  of  subways  than  the  original  plan.  It 
would  not  affect  the  sewers  under  the  control 
of  the  Commissioners,  but  it  would  involve 
an  alteration  of  the  levels  and  direction  of 
the  Walbrook  sewer,  which  was  under  the 
control  of  the  London  County  Council.  Both 
the  railway  companies  concurred  in  the  pro- 
posed alteration.  The  modifications  not  accepted 
were  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  the  first  of  which  proposed 
alterations  at  the  corner  of  Princes-street  and  Man- 
sion House-street,  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  vaults 
of  the  Union  Bank,  which  the  engineers  now  found 
would  be  done  if  the  original  plans  were  carried  out. 
The  proposed  alteration  would  involve  a further 
absorption  of  the  carriage-way  at  the  spot,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  refuge  in  the  centre  of 
the  road-way,  and  the  Committee  regarded  this  as 
highly  objectionable.  Modification  No.  4 proposed 
a single  staircase  instead  of  a double  one  at  the  east 
side  of  the  Mansion  House,  but  the  Committee's 
report  insisted  on  the  retention  of  the  double  stair- 
case, according  to  the  original  plan.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  before  permission  was  given  for 
the  commencement  of  any  of  the  works,  the  Central 
London  Railway  Company  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
Commissioners  as  to  their  ability  in  all  respects  to 
complete  the  proposed  station  subways  and  ap- 
proaches in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
company's  Act  of  1892. 

Lock-making  and  Lock-breaking. — On  the 
16th  inst.,  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Institute,  New  Cross, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Chubb  delivered  a lecture  on  “ Locks." 
Having  dealt  with  his  subject  historically,  and 
shown  designs  of  German  and  Italian  workmanship, 
he  caused  to  be  thrown  on  the  screen  a series  of 
views.  Among  the  photographs  shown  by  the 
lantern  was  one  of  a strong-room,  50  ft.  long  and 
weighing  40  tons,  made  for  a Scotch  bank.  Its 
door  was  4^  in.  thick,  and  this,  Mr.  Chubb  said, 
was  perhaps  a record  for  England,  though  in 
America  solid  steel  doors  of  over  8 in.  in  thickness 
were  known.  In  that  country,  it  appears,  lock- 
makers  have  even  more  formidable  antagonists  than 
are  to  be  met  with  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Nitro-glycerine  having  been  poured  into  keyholes, 
and  locks  thereby  blasted,  the  expedient  has  been 
adopted  ol  a door  that  has  no  hole  or  chink  of  any 
sort  on  its  face.  Then  how,  it  would  be  asked,  was 
the  lock  turned  ? As  could  be  seen  from  one  of  Mr. 
Chubb's  views,  there  is  a combination  of  clocks  and 
springs  on  the  inner  side  of  the  door,  which  will 
only  open  at  a time  that  was  appointed  when  it  was 
shut. 

Magazines  and  Reviews. — We  are  asked  to 
mention  that  the  new  periodical,  the  Auto-Car, 
referred  to  under  the  above  heading  as  a monthly, 
is  in  fact  a weekly  publication ; and  that  the 
Engineering  Magazine,  mentioned  under  the  same 
heading  as  “ of  New  York,"  has  its  London  agency 
at  the  offices  of  the  Electrician  in  Salisbury-court, 
Fleet-street,  where  it  can  be  purchased  without 
sending  an  order  to  New  York. 

Lectern,  Trevalga  Church,  Cornwall.— 
An  eagle  lectern,  carved  in  English  oak,  has  just 
been  placed  in  this  church.  The  parish  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Petrock.  The  new  lectern  has  its 
base  supported  by  ornamental  and  traceried 
buttresses,  carved  at  their  junction  to  the  central 
stem.  The  amulet  of  the  latter  is  also  boldly 
carved.  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter, 
carried  out  the  work. 

The  Colston  Statue,  Bristol. — The  statue 
of  Edward  Colston,  which  has  been  erected  in  the 
centre  of  St.  Augustine’s  open  space,  was  unveiled 
by  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  (Mr.  W.  Howell  Davies)  on 
the  13th  inst.  The  commission  for  the  work  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Cassidy,  of 
Manchester.  The  base  of  the  statue  and  the 
pedestal  rising  from  it  are  of  Hoptonwood  stone. 
The  pedestal  stands  10  ft.  6 in.  above  the  pavement, 
and  the  stonework  is  relieved  by  the  bronze  dolphins 
at  its  corners,  and  by  the  tablets  fixed  to  its  faces. 
The  statue  is  3 ft.  8 in.  in  height,  and  Colston  is 
represented  attired  in  the  dress  of  the  period,  with 
flowing  wig,  coat  of  velvet,  vest  of  satin,  and  knee- 
breeches.  The  statue  and  the  panels  are  in  bronze, 
and  were  cast  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company,  the 
whole  being  placed  in  position  by  Messrs.  W. 
Cowlin  & Son,  of  Bristol. 

The  Regulation  of  Shelters. — In  a report 
to  the  Marylebone  Vestry,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  that  body,  Dr.  Wynter  Blyth,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Marylebone, 
says  that  “the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Whitechapel 
District,  the  Guardians  for  Wandsworth  and  Clap- 
ham,  and  the  Vestry  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 


Westminster,  have  severally  passed  resolutions  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  desirable  that  shelters  should  be 
placed  under  the  Common  Lodging-Houses  Acts. 
These  Acts  lay  down  strict  regulations  as  regards 
cubic  space,  closet  accommodation,  cleanliness,  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  and  for  the  immediate 
notification  of  infectious  disease.  The  Common 
Lodging  Houses  Acts  were  in  London,  until  quite 
recently,  carried  out  by  the  police,  but  now,  by  a 
Local  Government  Order,  the  provisions  are  carried 
out  by  the  London  County  Council,  who  employ  for 
that  purpose  a special  staff  of  inspectors.  I am 
quite  of  opinion  that  shelters  should  be  placed  under 
stricter  regulations  than  it  is  possible  to  enforce  at 
present,  but  I object  in  principle  to  a central 
authority  carrying  out  the  details  of  inspection, 
considering  that  the  functions  of  such  central 
authority  should  be  limited  to  duties  of  general 
supervision,  questions  of  main  drainage,  of  water- 
supply,  the  direction  and  dimensions  of  new  streets, 
the  promulgation  of  by-laws,  and  so  forth.  To 
extend  their  powers  in  matters  of  strictly  local  detail 
will,  in  practice,  be  found  to  act  in  a wasteful  and 
inefficient  manner.  I would,  therefore,  suggest  to 
the  Committee  that  it  might  be  reported  to  the 
Vestry  that  it  is  advisable  to  place  shelters  under 
strict  regulations,  and  that  for  this  purpose  a Bill 
giving  the  power  to  the  London  County  Council  to 
make  by-laws  for  their  better  regulation,  such  by- 
laws to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  several  Loca 
Authorities,  would  be  desirable  and  should  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Vestry." 

Alterations  at  the  Opera  Comique.  — The 
Opera  Comique,  now  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Nellie  Farren,  has  undergone  some  internal  structural 
alterations  which  bring  it  more  into  line  with  modern 
ideas  of  theatre  construction.  The  old  balcony  has 
been  entirely  removed  and  a spacious  and  airy  pit,  with 
well-raised  floor,  has  been  substituted,  encroaching 
so  much  towards  the  stage,  as  to  leave  only  five 
rows  of  stalls.  These  latter,  however,  have  been 
extended  laterally  by  the  removal  of  two  of  the  stage- 
boxes.  The  old  pit  circle  on  the  first  tier  has  been 
advanced  towards  the  proscenium,  and  by  the  use  of 
cantilevers  of  steel,  supported  on  circular  columns 
forms  the  new  dress  circle.  The  decoration  does  not 
call  for  special  comment,  being  of  the  ordinary  type. 
Messrs.  Patman  & Fotheringham  have  carried  out 
the  works  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Fowler  & Hall. 

Automatic  Flush -Tanks  for  Trough- 
Closets. — In  dealing  historically  with  closets  in  his 
lecture  on  sanitary  appliances  on  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall,  Professor  A. 
Wynter  Blyth  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  automatic 
flush-tank  for  trough-closets  should  not  be  used 
strictly  as  an  automatic  flush,  but  that  it  should  be 
started  by  hand,  otherwise  there  was  a great  waste 
of  water  with  a minimum  of  effect.  When  in 
operation  at  a school,  for  instance,  it  was  required 
only  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  just  before  or  just 
after  school  hours,  when  a large  amount  of  excreta 
had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  when  it  should  be  started 
by  an  attendant.  At  night  and  when  the  closets 
were  not  in  use  there  was  no  need  for  the  tank  to  be 
in  action. 

Architectural  Association  : Discussion 
Section. — The  third  meeting  of  the  Session  of  the 
Discussion  Section  of  the  Architectural  Association 
was  held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  on  the 
20th  inst.,  at  7 p.m.  The  proceedings  were  an  entire 
departure  from  precedent,  taking  the  form  of  a 
“ Symposium  ol  Recent  Inventions."  The  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Herbert  A.  Satchell,  opened  the  meeting 
in  a brief  introductory  and  explanatory  speech. 
Short  papers  were  then  read  upon  the  following 
subjects  by  representatives  of  manufacturing  firms : — 

1.  Impervious  Surfaces,  suitable  for  Exterior  Work  ; 

2.  Hard  Wall  Facings  for  Interior  Work,  Special 
Plasters,  Sec.  ; 3.  Fittings  and  Attachments  for 
Windows  ; 4.  The  Latest  in  Closets.  The  firms 
personally  represented  were  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co., 
W.  B.  Simpson  & Sons,  the  Adamant  Co.,  Jos. 
Robinson  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Adams.  Illustra- 
tive samples  were  sent  by  the  Fireproof  Construction 
Co.  and  the  N.  A.  P.  Window  Co.  The  members 
then  discussed  the  various  specialities  before  them, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  directly  question 
the  manufacturers  upon  points  of  special  interest. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a very  useful  meeting,  hearty 
votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  firms  who  had 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  evening. 

Memorial  Church,  Berlin. — Messrs.  Camp- 
bell, Smith,  & Co.,  ask  us  to  mention  that  they 
carried  out  the  stained  glass  windows  in  this  church, 
having  the  commission  for  them  in  competition 
with  German  and  French  firms.  We  have  little 
doubt,  considering  the  types  of  stained  glass 
generally  in  favour  in  France  and  Germany,  that 
this  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
building. 

Richmond  Hill. — The  Richmond  Corporation 
and  the  Dysart  Trustees  have  practically  come  to 
terms,  and  the  public  need  have  no  further  occasion 
to  indulge  in  alarming  prophecies  with  respect  to 
the  celebrated  view  from  Richmnod  Hill.  Under 
the  new  arrangement  between  the  Trustees  and  the 
Corporation,  Petersham  Meadows  will  henceforth 
be  dedicated  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  public  ; 
and,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  pretty  wcoied  slope  at  the  back  of  the  “Str.r 
and  Garter,"  will  also  become  the  property  of  tie 
Corporation.  These  are  the  chief  points  in  tl  e 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Premiums. 


delivered. 


•Rebuilding  Infirmary.....  

•Public  Baths  


Manchester  Royal  In- 
firmary   

Lincoln  Corp 


201.  each. 


30 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Tender* 
to  be 
delivered. 

School*,  near  Derby .......... 

•Erection  of  Infection*  Hospital  

• Hoadrrmklr.g  and  Pa' mg  Works  

Flags.  Kerb*.  Ac.  iHasungncu  Stone)  ... 

Hrassington  Sch.  Bd. 
Eaat  Ormstead  U.D.C. 

Willesdeo  D C 

Bury  (tames)  Corp. 

O M.  Coulaon 

W.  W.  Gale  

0.  Claude  Robson 

; Nov.  25 
' do. 

Nov.  26 
< do. 

Stables.  Ac.  Trade  street  

Addition*  to  Workhouse  — 

Card  Iff  Corporation  . . 
Belfast  Union  ..  . 

Young*  Mackenzie  .. 

j do. 

Favlog  upper  North-street 

Sewering  Rlv.-r  Taff 

Paving.  Ac.  W,  rks.  Lannoy-roai.  blthani 
Water  work  11.  L.-nghllo»town.  Ireland  . .. 
Sheds.  Ac.  Paddock  gTove.  Boston 

Luton  T.C 

Pontypridd  U.D  C. 

Lee  lint.  Bd.  ol  Wk« 
Rathdown  Union 
Boston  Kquit.  lnius. 
Co  op.  80c  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

! do. 

- Nov.  27 
j do. 

School".  Quay  road  

Cottages  and  Offices.  Lusk.  co.  Dublin  .. 

Balrothery  Unioo  . . 
Worklogti  n U 8 A.  .. 

J.  Earinhaw 

C.  M.  Tuite  

do. 

do. 

Be- we  ring.  Mills  Hill-road  

Pipe  Sewer.  Ac 

Road  Work".  Pine  street  

Two  Semi-detached  Villas.  Dooaghadee. 

Ireland  

8even  House*.  Hamer  street.  Radcliffe. 
Lancs  

Middleton  iLancsICorp 
W'lthaui  (Essex)!!  D C. 
Jarrow  Impt  Com... 

1.  Mulholland 

Radcliffe  A IMkingtou 
Co-op.  80c  Litn  .... 

W.  vtMIburn  

A.  M.  Clarke  

J.  Petree  

T.  Pentlaud 

do. 

Nov.  28 

do. 

do. 

Additions  to  School,  Dudley-road 

House  at  Pumping  Station,  High-street 

•Erecting  Purifying  House 

Footbridge.  ForJ,  near  Brook  Farm, 

Committee  

Wolverhampton  8.  B. 

Glasgow  Corp  

Sheffield  Gas  Co 

T H.  Fleemiog 

F.  W.  Stevenson 

Nov.  29 
do 

Nov.  30 
do. 

Paving  and  Kerbing  Works - 

Four  Houses,  Allerton,  Yorks  

Addition*.  Ac.  to  Mar  Castle,  Braemar, 

New  Malden  U.D.C.  .. 

T.  V.  H.  Davi-on  .... 
Rycroft  A Firth 

do. 

Iron  Footbridge  over  Biver  Browuey, 

Brandon  & Byshottles 

A.  M.  Mackenzie  .... 

do. 

School.  Bow  Brickhill 

Fenny  Stratford  8ch. 
Board  . 

•Laying Sewer  in  Leigh-ruad 

•Wood  Paving 

Borough  of  Southend 
Hulboin  Bd.  of  Works 

Harold  Harlock 

L.  H.  Isaacs 

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment.  By  whom  Advertised. 


Applica- 
be  in. 


•Clerk  of  Works ! Poplar  Board  of  Works 

•Engineer | Garetang  R.D.C 

•Resident  Engineer  and  Clerk  of  Works  . . - Portishead  U.D.C 


2 1.  10s.  per  week. 
3Z.  108.  weekly... 


Nov.  26 
Nov.  27 
Nov.  36 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  lv.,  vi.,  viil.,  Sf  xviii.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xvi. 


settlement  of  a dispute  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  assume  a very  angry  complexion,  and  which 
might  have  terminated  in  a manner  disappointing 
to  all  admirers  of  one  of  the  finest  landscape  views 
in  the  world. 

\ — \ 

LEGAL. 

A QUESTION  of  light  and  air  at 

PLYMOUTH, 

Before  his  Honour  judge  Edge  at  Slonehouse,  on 
the  nth  inst.,  Richard* Pear se,  owner  of  a house  at 
11,  Prospect-place,  Plymouth,  claimed  5 ol.  damages 
from  William  Lapthom,  contractor,  Plymouth,  for 
erecting  a workshop  upon  a wall  alleged  to  belong 
solely  to  plaintiff,  and  thus  causing  an  obstruction 
to  light  and  air.  Plaintiff  also  asked  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  defendant  from  continuing  the 
trespass  and  obstruction. 

Mr,  R.  R.  Rodd,  jun.,  for  plaintiff;  Mr.  P.  T. 
Pearce  (instructed  by  Wilson  & Love)  for  defendant. 

Mr.  Rodd  said  plaintiff  was  the  executor  of  his 
father,  who  was  possessed  of  11,  Prospect-place  by 
deeds  dated  1826.  The  wall  was  plaintiff's. 
Defendant  had  erected  a workshop  on  the  wall,  with 
the  result  that  necessary  air  and  light  to  plaintiffs 
premises  were  seriously  interfered  with.  Although 
notice  was  given  defendant  not  to  continue  to  build 
on  the  wall  he  had  done  so.  Plantiffs  tenants  had 
been  many  of  them  in  the  house  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  all  objected  to  the  obstruction.  The 
building  was  of  corrugated  iron  and  wood,  and 
doubtless  could  be  removed  at  no  great  expense. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Debnam,  E.  M.  Leest,  & H.  G. 
Luff  (architects  and  surveyors),  and  plaintiff  bore 
out  counsel's  statement,  and  Messrs.  Austin, 
Burleigh,  John  Gill,  and  Mrs.  Sowden  spoke  of  the 
baneful  effect  upon  the  light  and  air  in  the  rooms 
and  courtyard. 

Mr.  J.  Teague  gave  similar  evidence.  A wall  at 
right-angles  to  the  one  in  dispute  belonged  to  him, 
and  he  had  forced  defendant  to  take  down  part  of 
his  building.  He  had  called  upon  Mr.  Pearse  more 
than  once  to  repair  the  wall,  and  Mr.  Pearse  had 
done  so. 

For  the  defence  Mr.  Pearce  called  Mr.  A. 
Corderoy,  who  gave  his  reasons  for  considering 
the  wall  a party-wall.  With  regard  to  air,  there 
were  248  superficial  feet  of  air  in  the  courtyard, 
which  was  240  superficial  feet  in  area,  before 
defendant  put  up  his  building.  There  were  now 
172  superficial  feet  of  air ; amply  sufficient,  the 
usual  expert  allowance  being  6 in.  for  every  super- 
ficial foot  of  courtage.  The  erection  had  rather 
increased  than  decreased  the  current  of  air,  on  the 


mine  principle  that  a higher  funnel  increased 
draught.  With  regard  to  the  light,  he  failed  to  see 
how  the  erection  could  make  any  appreciable 
difference.  The  sun  would  have  to  shine  due  north 
to  cast  a shadow  on  Mr.  Pearce's  property,  and  even 
if  it  did,  the  effect  would  be  very  small. 

Cross-examined,  witness  asserted  that  the  evidence 
of  the  tenants  was  largely  nonsense,  and  added  that 
he  had  proved  that  scientifically.  His  honour 
deferred  judgment. — Western  Morning  News. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  22. 

Architectural  Association.  — Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff, 
L.C.C.,  on  “The  Municipal  Control  of  Buildings.” 
7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers'). — 
Mr.  Charles  Mason  on  “Scavenging,  Disposal  of  House 
Refuse."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  23. 

Builders'  Clerks’  Institution  of  Great  Britain. — Meet- 
ing in  Room  13  of  the  Westminster  Town  Hall,  Caxton- 
street.  6 p.m. 

Sunday,  November  24. 

Sunday  Lecture  Society  (St.  George's  Hall,  Lanehani- 
place). — Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  on  “The  Use  of  the  Super- 
natural in  Art."  4 p.m. 

Monday,  November  25. 

Surveyors’  Institution. — Mr.  R.  M.  D.  Saunders  on 
“ Landlords  and  Tenants  in  Ireland.”  8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  P. 
Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  on  “ Robert  Adam  and  his  Style." 
7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  26. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Paper  to  be  further 
discussed: — “The  City  and  South  London  Railway: 
Subaqueous  Tunnelling  by  Shield  and  Compressed  Air  ; " 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Greathead.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Professor  H.  Robinson  on  “ Sewerage  and  Sewage 
Di-.posal.”  8 p.m.  Postponed  from  Tuesday,  November 
19. 

Wednesday,  November  27. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall  (Lectures  on  Building 
and  Sanitary  Construction). — Mr.  James  Bartlett  on 
“ Setting  Out  Work  and  By-laws.”  8 p m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  H.  H.  Cunynghame  on  “ Loco- 
motive Carriages  for  Common  Roads.”  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  Arthur  Musker 
on  “Artificial  Paving  Slabs.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  28. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Institution  o/  Electrical  Engineers.  — (1)  Mr.  F. 
Bathurst  on  “ The  Electric  Wiring  Question  " ; (2)  Mr.  S. 
Mavor  on  “ Concentric  Wiring.”  S p m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

I9i574- — Windows  : IV.  Youlten. — Apertures  are  made 
in  the  boxed  frame  of  sliding  sash  windows,  which  admit 
air  when  the  window  is  closed,  the  current  being  regulated 
by  a hit-and-miss  ventilator,  opened  and  closed  by  a handle 
and  rod. 

20,695  -Water-closets  : F.  Wells. — For  providing  a 
well-ventilated  closet,  a box  is  moulded  on  the  outside  ol 
the  earthenware  bowl  of  the  closet,  and  divided  into  twe 
chambers,  the  upper  one  of  which  receives  the  water-supply 
and  delivers  it  into  the  flushing  rim  ; the  other  is  con- 
nected with  a ventilator  and  the  interior  of  the  closet- 
bowl,  by  this  means  leading  away  any  objectionable 
smell. 

22,297. — Windows  : A.  Barr. — For  swivelling  window- 
sashes  into  apartments  a rod  is  passed  through  a numbei 
of  eyes  fixed  in  alignment  to  the  frame  and  sash.  The 
window  may  then  be  turned  as  on  a pivot.  Catches  are 
used  for  locking  the  upper  and  lower  sashes  together  sc 
that  both  may  turn  on  the  same  hinge. 

23,469. — Water-closets:  J.  Tennant. — Flushing appa 
ratus  for  water-closets  and  the  like,  comprising  a cisierr 
provided  with  a vertical  flushing-pipe  open  at  the  top  anc 
fitted  with  an  external  flange,  and  a hood  furnished  with  t 
float  and  arranged  to  surround  the  open  end  of  the  flushing 
pipe.  Space  is  left  between  the  pipe  and  floating  hood  fo 
the  passage  of  water  between  the  two,  the  arrangemen 
being  suen  that  upon  the  latter  being  caused  to  quickb 
move  downwards  by  means  of  a lever,  water  within  it  anc 
above  the  flange  will  be  forced  into  the  flushing-pipe  anc 
the  flush  started. 

23,723. — Casements:  W.  Youlten.  — A casement  i 
hinged  upon  centres  or  pivots  to  the  frame  in  such  i 
manner  that  it  may  either  swing  inwards  or  outwards 
Between  the  abutting  surfaces  of  all  the  sides  of  the  case 
ment  frame,  suitable  weather  check  devices  are  provided. 

24,946. — Kilns:  G.  Warren. — Relates  to  a kiln  pro 
video  with  three  central  flues  at  different  heights,  am 
connected  to  the  different  chambers  by  short  flues.  Th 
object  is  to  promote  combustion,  and  to  utilise  the  wast 
heat  from  chambers  which  are  cooling,  for  drying  unburn 
bricks  or  other  articles  in  other  chambers. 

4,184. — Ventilator  : F.  Barker.  — Ventilator  fo 
causing  an  up-draght,  consists  of  a vertical  foul-air  shal 
or  chamber,  with  or  without  internal  divisions,  and  having 
one  or  more  air  provisions  near  the  upper  end,  commun 
eating  with  the  adjacent  outer  chamber.  One  or  mor 
outer  chambers  are  formed  by  enclosing  the  shaft  wit 
casings  at  a suitable  radial  distance,  such  chambers  bein 
provided  with  internal  divisions,  and  having  outh 
openings,  each  outlet  being  protected  by  a baffle-plati 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a suitable  cap. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

November  4. — 20,774,  W.  Bryan,  Preventing  Waste  1 
Water  and  Pipes  Freezing  and  Bursting. — 20,781,  h: 
Adam  and  G.  Gerrey,  Fittings  for  Sash-windows. 

November  5.-20,840,  O.  Steed,  junior,  Water-taps  an 
Valves. — 20,852,  A.  Brown  and  H.  Price,  Ventilators. - 
20,863,  J-  Shanks,  junior,  Ships’  Water-closets. — 20,88 
J.  de  Lara  Cohen  and  A.  Dell,  Excluding  Draught  ar 
Rain. — 20,892,  J.  Thomlinson,  Fireproof  Walls  or  Part 
tions. — 20,900,  W.  Turton,  Fire  and  other  Bricks. 
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November  6.  — 20,995,  W.  Tickle,  Woodworking  estimated  rental ; u.t, 
Machinery.— 20,999,  H.  Hunt,  Wood  Screws. — 21,006,  A.  annum  ; yrs.  for  years 
Boult,  Flushing  Apparatus.  square;  pi.  for  place  ; 

November  7. — 21,035,  C.  Hocking,  Ventilator. — 21,070,  yd-  for  yard,  *kc. 

A.  Stokehill,  Sash-fastener. 

November  8.— 21,179,  J.  Bowley,  Bolts  or  Fastenings 
for  Doors,  &c. — 21,187.  J-  Long,  Adjustable  Seats  for 
Water-closets. — 21,197,  J.  Edwards,  Locking  or  Fastening 
Doors,  &c. 

November  9. — 21,233.  R.  Wandsworth,  Tip-Waggons, 

Vans,  and  Carts. -21, 251,  E-  Ives  Sewage  Disposal  Teak  EI  . 

Works  for  lowns,  &c.— 2r,28i,  R.  Smith,  Upholstered  Sequola,U.S.  ft.cu  »/« 
Furniture. — 21,293,  F.  Golby,  Cement  or  Plaster  Com-  Ash,  Canada  load 


for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
:r.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


pound. — 21,208,  P.  Waldram,  Forming  Joints  betw 
Lead  or  similar  Material,  and  Earthenware 
Material. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

6.406,  R.  Markham.  Saw  Set  for  Mill-saws. — 17.455, 

H.  Evans,  Hygienic  Cistern.— 19,172,  P.  Willis,  Fire-  ^ tocouui 
grates.  — 19,174,  A.  Cleaves  and  A.  Warren,  Regulating  the  WainKoti'SURigai 

Angle  of  Looking-glasses  and  Windows.  — 19,868,  D.  1 &c.,  log 2/15/0 

Holland,  Gully-traps  and  other  Trapping  Devices  for  Odessa,  crown.  - 

Sanitary  purposes.  — 19,902,  G.  Nightingale,  Machine  for 
Cleaving  and  Dividing  Rock,  Stone,  &c, 


Birch,  do. 

Elm,  do 3/15/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  &c.  2/0/0 

Oalc,  do 2/15/0  „ . 

Canada  6/5/0  7/15/0 

Pine,  Canada  red 

Do.  YeUow  

Lath,  D:\ntsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg. . 5/0/0  6/10/0 


a/15/0 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months .) 

,745,  D.  Aramburn,  Surveying  Instruments. — 474, 
G.  Parkinson,  Guarding  Circular  or  other  Saws. — 13,442, 
E.  von  Leistner  and  H.  Goetler,  Building  setts. — 17,340, 
A.  Boult,  Floor  and  Ceiling  Plates.— 18.842,  F.  Golby, 
Fireproof  Rafters  and  Lathing  for  Buildings. — 18,893,  A. 
Mountain.  Joints  for  Socke.ed  Earthenware  and  other 
Sanitary  Pipes,  &c. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

November  1. — By  Moedy  Sp  Son  (at  Shepton  Mallet)  : 
F.  farmhouse  and  enclosure,  West  Compton,  Somerset, 
, a.  : r.  15  p.,  1,047/. 

November  4.— By  C.  Clarke  Sf  Co.  (at  Cardin'):  134, 
Bevern-rd.,  Cardiff,  and  land  adjoining,  f.,  4,000/.  ; 1.  3,  5, 
and  7.  Severn-rd,  f.,  1,000/. ; two  plots  of  bldg,  land,  King’s- 
rd.,  f.,  535/. ; moiety  of  10,  Queen-st.,  f.,  r.  250 /.,  2,860/. 

" ?.r.  8/.  ios.,  Bute-st.,  530/. 

November  6. — By  T.  Edwards  £p  Sons  (at  Stoke) 
Homestead,  6 cottages  and  17  a.  2 r.  14  p.,  f.,  Acton,  Staffs., 
1,721/.;  “1  he  Swinnerton  Arms  ” public-house,  Stone,  &c.. 
Staffs.,  and  1 a.  or.  31  p.,  f..  1,060/. ; houses,  cottages  and 
enclosures,  43  a.  3 r.  20  pt.  f.,  2,965/. ; “ Berryhill  Farm," 
58  a.  3 r.  36  p.,  f.,  4,715/.  : a f.  cottage,  enclosures,  &c.. 
4 a.  or.  9 p. , 86s/.  - By  F.  Miller  (on  the  Premises) 

1 Grange  Mount,"  Norwood,  and  5 acre,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r, 
jo/.,  3,000/. 

November  xr. — By  J.  H.  Bcthell;  66  and  68,  St. 
5tephen  s-rd.,  Upton-pk.,  f.,  r.  50/.  14s.,  520/.  ; 29,  Plashet 
jrove,  f.,  r.  27/.  6s.,  280/. — By  L.  Farmer ; 7 and  8, 
Springfield  Villas,  Kilburn,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  e.r.  100/., 
300/.— By  Sales  Wiltshire  (at  Lee):  75,  77,  and  79! 
irightfield-rd.,  Lee,  Kent,  u.t.  89J  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  6s.,  600/. 

November  12. — By  F.  J.  Bistey  Sons:  423  to  433 
[odd),  Southwark-pk.-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 
30/.,  1,820/.  : 144,  Lynton-rd.,  u.t.  46I  yrs.,  g.r.  64  ios..  r. 
42/.,  395/.  ; f.g.r.  33/..  Fawe-pk.-rd.,  Putney,  reversion  in 
775  yrs.,  900/. — By  Rogers , Chapman , dr*  Thomas:  76 , 
Redcliffe  Gardens,  Kensington,  u.t.  56$  yrs.,  g.r.  25/., 
1,090/. — By  H.  J.  Bromley : 39,  Kirkdale,  Sydenham, 
1 t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  ul.  2s.  6d.,  r.  50/.,  460/.— 
By  T hurgood  £p  Martin  : 61 , 65,  and  67,  Gower-st., 
Bloomsbury,  u.t  28  yrs.,  g.r.  96/.,  r.  405/. , 2,310/. ; “Woorl- 
and  Cottage,”  Mildmay-av., Stoke  Newington,  and  wheel- 
wright's premises  adjoining,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  7/..  r.  56/.  4s., 
380/.  ; 61,  South  Molton-st.,  Oxford-st.,  u.t.  8J  yrs.,  g.r. 
35/.,  r.  195/.,  50/. ; 205,  Westbourne-gr.,  Bayswater,  u.t. 
54  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  ios.,  r.  80/.,  800/. 

November  13. — By  Martin , Clarke , dr*  Co.:  86,  Ferrier- 
it.,  Wandsworth,  u.t.  81  yis.,  g r.  nil,  e.r.  32/.  10s.,  245/.; 
he,  Sidney-rd..  Stockwell,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios.,  r.  32/., 
!20/. 

November  14.— By  C.  Saunders  &PSon : 7,  Ryde  Vale- 
-d.,  Balham,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  45/.,  350/.  ; 
I,  Dornton-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  35/..  250 /.  ; 
33,  32,  34  and  36,  Sheen -pk.,  Richmond,  u.t.  82  yrs., 
i.r.  31/.  4s.,  r.  124/.,  1,120/. ; 76,  Townshend-ter.,  u.t. 
33  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  22/.,  200/.  — By  Stimson  &P  Sons:  44 
»nd  46,  Russell-rd.,  Holloway,  f.,  r.  87/.,  1,080/.  ; 10  and 
>2,  Wcnlock-st.,  H ox  ton,  u.t.  463  yrs  , g.r.  10/.  14s.  8d., 

•.  80/.,  690/.  : 15,  Alma-st-,  u.t.  29*  yrs.,  g.r.  5 /.,  r.  38/., 
350/.  ; 40,  Newington  Butts,  Newington,  u.t.  57  yrs., 
;.r.  20/.,  r.  65/.,  410/.  ; No.  8B1,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs., 
;.r.  11  /.  13s.  4d.,  r.  60/.,  400/.  ; 40,  Queen's-rd.,  Peckham, 
'.,  e.r.  60/.,  600/.  ; 24  to  34  (even),  Townley-st..  Walworth, 
i.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  117 /.,  360/. — By  Newbon  &P  Co.  : 
[7,  Queen's-rd.,  Finsbury-pk.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  e.r.  45/., 
175/-  : 35.  Rushton-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  39$  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  32/., 
195/.  : 43,  Gopsall-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ios.,  r.  34/  ,275/.: 
>9,  Ifield-rd..  Kensington,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  40/.,  350/.; 
>0  and  160,  Ifield-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  105/.,  990/. ; 
;o.  57,  54,  and  58,  Hyde-rd.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r 
•4/.  4s.,  r.  148/.,  1,340/.;  42  and  44,  Salisbury-rd.,  Hollo, 
vay,  u.t.  74 J yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  63/.  14s.,  265/.  ; two  plots  of 
and,  Macdonald-rd.,  New  Southgate,  f.,  415/.  j a plot  of 
and,  Alexandra-pk.-rd.,  Wood  Green,  f.,  85/. — By  C.  C. 

•P  T.  Moore:  28,  31,  33,  35i  37.  and  39.  Ireton-st.,  Bow, 

1. t.  78  yrs  , g.r.  18/.,  530/.  ; two  plots  of  freehold  land, 
Voolmer-rd.,  Edmonton,  50/.  ; f.g.r.  18/.,  Church-rd., 
Cottenham.  reversion  in  75  yrs.,  400/. — By  Tuckett  6p  Son 
at  Forest  Gate) : 61  plots  of  bldg.  land.  South  Esk-rd., 
Last  Ham,  3,451/. ; 15  plots  of  bldg,  land,  Red  Post-lane, 
,410/. 

November  15. — By  C.  A.  Wilkinson  Sp  Son : F.g.r. 
00/.,  Milk-st.,  City  of  London,  reversion  in  38^  yrs., 

0. 000/.  ; f.g.r.  70/.,  Clement’s-crt.,  reversion  in  384  yrs., 
,400/.  ; f.g.r.  25/.,  C'ement’s-crt.,  reversion  in  6 yrs., 
,240/.  ; a fee  farm  rent  of  10/.,  Cripplegate-bldgs.,  325/.  ; 

2,  Sclater-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  f.,  e.r.  50/.  ; 84,  Sclater-st., 

1. t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.;  er.  52/.,  together  with  goodwill, 
,000/.:  qo  and  91,  Sclater-st  , f.,  r.  110/.,  1,305/.;  27,  Gun- 
t.,  Spitalfields,  f.,  r.  40/.,  540/.  ; 77,  Wellesley-rd  , Croy- 
on,  f.,  r.  70/.,  850/. — By  Beard  £p  Son:  74,  Talbot-rd., 
iayswater,  u.t.  63!  yrs.,  g.r.  11  /.  11s.,  e.r.  75/.,  490/.  — By 

H.  Henry:  7,  Goda-st.,  Kennington,  c.,  r.  20/.,  300 L ; 

9,  Barrington-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  is.,  330/. 

[1 Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
Tound-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
nproved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent , r.  for  rent ; 
for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; !.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 


Finland 
2nd  it  rststd  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd.. 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  . . . 9/10/0  . 

Do.  and  yellow  7/10/0  9/0/0 

Do.  — 


Swedish 

White  Sea 

Canada,  Pine  1st 

Do.  do.  and 

Do.  do.  3rd,  Sic. 


16/0/0  1 
8/0/0  1 . . 
9/0/0  10/10/0 


and  6/10/0  7/10/0 


New  Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  z In.  prep. 


0/9/6  0/14/6 
0/6/6  o/n/6 
0/4/6  0/7/6 


M ahogany, 


Cuba 

ilngo, 


hi 


hi  1/0 


Mexican  clo.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  >’.o,  U /6 

Honduras  do.  . . /4  /6 

lox,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  15/0/0 

tose,  Rio 7/0/0  16/0/0 

Bahia  — 6/0/0  15/0/0 


mingo  .. 


SL  Do- 


0/0/S  0/1/0 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian. .—  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig.  In  Scot- 
land   ton  a/6/3}  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  tn 

London s/xa,  6 5/15/0 


Do.  do. 

in  Wales 5/2/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/xo/o 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  47/0/0  47/5/0 
Best  selected  ..  ,7,10/0  48,0/0 
Sheets,  strong..  54/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili  bars 43'°/°  43/5'° 

YELLOWM'TALlt 0/0/4  9- 16  0/0/4? 
L E A D — P i g 
Spanish  ....ton  11.89 
English  com. 

brands  11/12/6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards  ..  ta/ro/o 


5/5/o 


11/10/0 


Pipe  . 


Zinc  — English 


18/5  o 18, 'i< 


Vieille 

tagne 18/15  ° °/°/° 

TIN— Straits.....  64/17/6  65/7/6 

Australian 61/15/0  65/5/0 

English  Ingots.  68/15  0 69  0/0 

Brnica 67/0/0  67/5/0 

Billiton  ........  66/10/0  66,15/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  —....ton  1 9/10/0  ac/5  0 
Cocoanut,  Cochin  25/0/0  as's/o 

Do.  Ceylon 22/15/0  0,1/0 

Palm,  La^os  ....  22/10/0  0/0/0 


Rapeseed,  English 


I '5/° 


...  22,10/0  22/15/0 
Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/0/0  17/10/0 

Oleine 19/10/0  20/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/6/0  8/6/o 

Do.  black 4/0/0 


GUILDFORD.— For  the  ! 
rranite,  for  the  Coiporation. 
lUrveyor,  Guildford 


S.  Trickett  & Sons  ... 

L.  Sommerfie  Id 

W.  Griffiths 

G.  I.e  Maitrc ... 

A.  it  F.  Manuelle  . . 
R.  L.  & J.  Fennings,  1 


HEXHAM. — For  the 
Lambton  & Co.,  hanki 
Dyson,  architect.  Grey: 
Granger-stieet,  West  Newcastle 

T.  Weatheritt ,£5.267 

Middlemiss  Bros.  ..  5.243 
W.  C.  Tyrie 5.188 


1 Bank  for  Messrs. 


Newcastle -cn-Tyne.  Mr.  John  W.. 
t.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Allen. 

W.  & J.  Darlington 

Hexham* £5,016  13 

• Accepted. 


69,  Cliester-road,  Kidderminsti 

T.  Vale £^65  I G.  Law.  Kidderminster 

[Surveyor  s estimate.  £245.] 

• Accepted  conditionally. 


KINGSTHORPE  (N’orthants.).— Accepted  at  a schedule  of  prices 
or  paving.  &c.,  Lincoln  and  two  other  streets,  for  the  Urbars 
Jistiict  Council.  Mr.  John  logman  (Ingman  & Shaw),  surveyor, 
, George-row,  Northampton 

R.  Finnegan,  Northampton. 


KINGSTHORPE  (Northants.). — Accepted  at  a schedule  of  prices 
for  paving,  kerbing.  &c..  Currie-road,  and  four  others,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  John  Ingman  (Ingman  & Shaw),  surveyor. 
7,  George-row,  Northampton:— 

R.  Cosford,  Northampton. 


LEICESTER.— For  the  erectic 
street.  Leicester,  for  Mr.  H.  J. 
Briton-street.  Leicester  :— 

Gretton  & Woolley .£449  o 

J.  R.  Cooke  442  7 

I.  H.  Clayton  440  o 

J.  N.  Hill 


I-  Mason  & Sons  .£413 

U.  Gurney 401  , 

F.  Elliott* 396  1 

* Accepted. 


Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6 
Archangel 0/150 


0/0/c 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heat 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  read 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender.] 

ALDEBURGH  (Suffolk). — Accepted  for  additions  to  house,  for 
Misj  Dunn.  Mr.  T.  E.  Key,  architect,  5,  Blooms  bury-squ 

G.  O.  Knowles,  Aldeburgh .£115 


£692  iL  . 

Heley 656  n 

Wm.  Cannon 644  6 | 

• Accepted  subject  to  modification. 


BELPER  (Derbyshire). — For  sinking  a well  near  Chevin  Mill, 
Ashboume-road,  Belper.  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs. 
George  & Frederic  W.  Hodson,  Engineers.  Loughborough 


■ ■£4.072  19 


:.  Tempest 4,312  5 6 


Hickman 

Bros 

Robt.  Hallam 

J.  F.  Price,  Notting- 
ham (accepted)  . . 3,054  15 


BROMLEY.— For  building  a house  at  Sundridge  Park  Avenue. 
Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Barrow.  Mr.  L.  V.  Hunt,  architect, 
35.  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  G.  W.  Buss, 


[AU  of  Leicester.] 


—For  electric  light  wiring  and  fittings 

" 'it  the  Committee 

r.  Morgan  Willi 


the  Londonr 
i,  Assoc. M. Inst. 


Crompton  & Co 6c8  o 45 

Rashleigh,  Phipps,  & Co...  523  o 20 

H M.  Leaf 333  0 25 

Drake  & Gotham*  39  0 23 

Sotheby  & Co 293  10  26 

• Accepted. 


Fittings 

making  good,  of  lamps. 
*■  £ s-  £ s-  d. 


LONDON.-Forthe  erection  ofi 
way,  Deptford,  for  Messrs,  hlatau. 

New  Broad-street,  City,  E C.  :— 

Hanley  £3.268  I HoUoway  

3.’=°  Cousell  


Patman  . 
Downs  . 
Scott  ... 


L.  Solomon,  architect,  55, 
•£3.°3°' 


I c78  RoL 


3,033  | Reason  (accepted).. 


LONDON.— For  office  fittings,  &c..  at  10,  Bury-court,  St.  Mary- 
Axe,  for  Messrs.  Lazarus.  Mr.  L.  Solomon,  architect,  cc,  New 
Broad-street,  City,  E.C.  :— 

Reason ...£202  | Roberts*  /;,8i 

* A rr.1,',4 


LONDON.-Fot 
Smithfield.  M essi 
t- without : — 

Broome 

Woodward 

Reason 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  n 
Co.,  No.  r,  Conduit-street,  W.  : 
Allard  & Co 


v shop  front  for  Messrs.  Huntley  &. 


Charles  C.  Dunn 738 

S.  Shepton  & Son.  ..  733 
W.  Thomas  & Co 730 


| David  Davis  . 

o o I lames  Allan 

o 10  J.  1-.  Beer  & Sons, 

0 o|  Angus-street  * .... 

1 Accepted. 


DRIGHLINGTON  (Yorks.).— For  alterations.  &c.,  to  Prin: 
Methodist  Chapel.  Mr.  T.  A.  Buttery,  architect,  Queen-st 
Morlev:— 

Mas. on ry. — Barraclough  & Grayshon,  Adwalton  . . . .£185  1 

Joinery. — J.  Hook,  Armley 170 

Plumbing.— J.  Booth  & Son,  Drighlington  52  1 

Plastering. — E.  Wilson,  Morley 54  . 

Slating.— Sharp  & Harper,  Leeds 49  1, 


GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. — For  the  erection  of  bakery  at  Low 
1-ell.  for  the  Gateshead  Ir.destrialCc-operativc  Society.  Limited.  Mr. 
E.  Bowman,  architect.  6 a.  Grainger  .street,  Newcastle-onTyne. 
hi.mtu-.es  by  the  architect  :— 

£1.757  I E.  & T.  George £1.627 

t.709  Draper  & Sons  1,618 

. 1.693  | Wakefield  & Henderson. 


Quan  titie 
Jas.  Lun: 
T.  & R. 


: R.  Lamb  

W.  c.  Tv. re 

Hunter  & Co 

Raven  & Mitcham.. 


GOFF'S  OAK  (Herts.).— For 
Goff's  Oak,  for  the  Receiver  for 
Mr.  John  Butler.  Architect.  Quantities  by 

Higgs  & Hill  £1.784  I Waterman  ... 

Lawrence  & Sons 1,74s  W.llmott 

Gardener 1.650  Bunce 

Richardson  1.625  | Almond  & Son. 


irection  of  two  cottages  a 


GREAT  KIMBLE  (Tring).-For  building  new  infants’  1 
Ir.  W.  F.  Taylor,  architect,  Aylesbury  :— 

J.  S.  Holland. £335  o I Grist £2 

Mmon  & Clarke  204  8 Webster*  Cannon,  Ayles- 

Creok  290  o | bury  (accepted)  2 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  twelve  houses.  Munster-roadl 
Fulham,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  Edwin  Saunders.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Denton, 
architect,  51,  Bowerdean-street.  Fulham.  S.W. 

£4.600  I Saywell,  Fulham  * £4,320- 

1,1 4.4<°  1 * Accepted. 


o quantities : — 

£93 9 j L.  Whitehead  & Co £8  o 


LON  DON. — For  building 
E.C.,  for  Mr.  Souhami.  A...  — . . . 

Victoria-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  G.  W.’ Bussj 


McCormick  ... 


factory  at  Rufus-street,  Old-street,. 
'■  Hunt,  architect.  35.  Queen 

. c r-  n—  Theo. 


LONDON.-For  the  supply  of  500  tons  broken  blue  Guernsey 
granite,  for  the  Vestry  ot  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Barratt,  Surveyor,  Vestry  Hall,  Church-row,  Bethnal  Green,  E.  •— 
s.  d.  I ‘ - j 

Muir  & Co 13  6 I Gibbs.. 

Mowlem  & Co 12  1 ■ ** 

Fennings  13  ; 

Soinmeifield  13  1, 


I Manuelle  

W.  Griffiths.  Kingsland  • 
• Accepted. 


N.— For  extending  the  system  of  low-pressure  hot-water 
n the  present  building  to  the  new  portion  ol  the  Church- 
ool,  Stoke  Newington,  for  the  School  Board  for 


LONDON, 
apparatus 
street  School, 

London  :• 

W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  . . 

J.  C.  & J.  S.  EUis,  Ltd.. 

T.  Green  & Son,  Ltd.  . . „ , 

Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


o I Duffield  & Co £84  1 

15  J.  F.  Clarke  & Sons,  Moor- 
10  gate-street* 79  , 


. & F.  May  .. 

Vaughan  & Brown,  Ltd.  120  o | 
* Recommended  for  accept:  n 


e by  the  Works  Committee. 
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LONDON.  — For  carrying  out  works  at  the  Edward-street 
Transferred  School.  Deptford,  with  a view  to  adapting  the  building 
tor  the  purposes  of  a special  school,  and  also  for  the  accommodation 
of  gitls  and  infants,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey.  Architect : — . 

A.  Black  & Son £426  I E.  Troctor £3°° 

Mid-Kent  Building  and  | S.  Frampton  .. . 298 

Contracting  Works,  Ltd.  42a  I J.  Kiddle  & Son,  Norton 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 364  Folgate*  247 

W.  Akers  & Co 339  I , 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


children,  and  for  erecting  a 


fjr  the  School  Board  for  London. 

N.  Lidstone £3.343 

McCormick  & Sons.  3.051 
Killby  & Gayford  . . 3,025 

J.  Grover  & Son 2.547 

W.  Shurmur 2898 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  !£- 

Son 2.854 

Staines  & Son  2.837 


iv  cookery  centre  and  for  o' 


Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  :— 

W.  M.  Dabbs  £2.812  0 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons  2.750  o 
George  M unday  <5: 


W.  Kint, 

Treasure  & Son 

Johnson  & Co . : 

Charles  Cox.  Hack- 
ney*.. 


Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Comm 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  a brick-sewer,  &c  . Cornwall - 
eoad.  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary  ADbots,  Kensington  : — 

Wirapey  & Co £2  3-°  ! Row-.i  * Hobson  £i-3«S 

G Bel!  «.9S'J  C.  W.  KiUmgbaek 1.341 

A.  Kellett 1.760  I K.  Ballard. ............ ..  1329 

T.  Adams 1.610  j E.  Regers  Sc  Co..  St.  Law- 

I.  Meats I.S43  rence-road.  North  ken- 

'Wm.  N ease..  1.425  I sington* 1.293 

• Accepted. 


LONDON  — For  providing  and  fixing  a Complete  system  of  low- 
oressure  hot-water  apparatus  for  warming  the  first  portion  of  a 
-school  on  the  site  in  Bailey  s-lane.  South  Tottenham,  to  provide 
accommodation  for  393  children,  far  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Arcnitect :—  T J „ 

J.  Gibbs  & Son  £483  >6  8 I T.  Green  & Son.  Ltd  £389  o o 

Maguire  & Son 43*  ° o | J.  Defties  & Sons. Ltd.  327  ° ° 

J.  kichardson& Co.. . 433  0 o I J.  C.  & J.  S.  Ellis.  Ltd.  311  10  o 

■G.  Davis  35°  o o J.Fmser&Son.Mill- 

J ones*  Attwood  ....  )ja  o o|  wall  Boiler  Works*  284  o o 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  providing  additional  heating  surface  to  improve 
Che  efficiency  of  the  existing  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus .—  **•“ 
Enfield-road  School,  De  Beauvi 


r Town,  for  the  School  Board  for 


W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons 

Duffield  & Co 

Fraser  & Fraser.  Ltd.  . . 

Ru«sell  Sc  Co.  

j.  F.  Clarke  & Sons 


■£=»« 


I.  Fraser  & Son  £164 

Vaughan  fit  Brown,  Ltd., 

Kirby-street  • 147 

Wontner  - Smith,  Gray, 

_ _ . & Co.  - - 1461 

Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  two  temporary  iron  buildirgs 
"SaMsbury-roW.  Walworth,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 
T.  J Bailey.  Architect  : — 

Hill  & Smith £1.425  o I w.  Harbrow  ...  £'.235  15 

M.  T.  Shaw  & Co i.345  o Humphreys.  Ltd 1.217  o 

T.  Cruwys t-332  o I I.  Dixon  Sc  Co 1.197  ° 

E.  C.  &J.  Keay.  Ltd.  1.254  o I Cr-ggon  & Cm.  Ltd.. 

D.  Chartetis  imu  19  Upper  Thames-st.* ..  1,152  o 

J.  Lysaght,  Ltd. 1,239  0 I 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


MITCH  AM.— For  the  construction  of  anew  length  of  low-level 
sewer,  for  the  Crovdon  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  Robt.  M.  Chart. 
F.S. I..  Surveyor.  Union  Bank  Chambers.  Croydon,  and  Mitcham. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & Andrews,  25,  Ludgate-hill, 


'•  Langridge £2,109  « 


Free  & Sons  . 

G.  Bell  

J.  Kavanagh.. 


AcceptecPsubject  to  execution  of  bond. 


I W.  Wadey £1.275  ' 

E.  lies 1.245  1 

I H.  Lee  1,129  * 

1 I S.  Hudson.  Streat- 


NANTWICH  —Accepted  for  the  supply  of  c.-i.  pipes,  branches. 
&c..  for  Bulkeley  water-supply  (Contract  No.  1),  for  the  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  J A.  Davenport,  engineer,  152,  Hospital- 
street.  Nantwich.  Quantities  by  engineer  : — 

Cochrane  & Co..  Woodside  New  Works,  near  Dudley— 

pipes.  3-in.  pipes.  4-in.  pipes.  5-in.  pipes.  6-in.  pipes. 


Per  tc 


Per  tc 


Per  tc 


Per  tc 


..£248  ' 


N ANT  W IC  H.— For  the  execution  of  water-supply  works.  Bulkeley. 
Contract  No.  2.  for  the  Rural  District  Council  Mr.  John  Aldersey 
Davenport.  C.E.,  engineer.  Quantities  by  engineer 

John  Photnix £386  1 1 | Wm.  Lytbgoe.. 

John  Eaton 385  1 6 I Henry  Dodd  

A.  H.  Hulse 270  8 o Sam  Wood  

Wm.  Shingler 27)  2 4 John  P.  Graty.  Willas- 

Jno.  Matthews  255  o o|  ton 

• Accepted. 


ir  Nantwich* 


NEWENT  (Gloucestershire).— For  the  Newent  extensions,  Glou- 
cester Corporation  Waterworks.  Revised  tenders  for  Contract 
No.  5:  engines,  pumps,  and  boilers  (two  sets  of  machinery  and  three 
boilers)  :— 

Hunter  4:  English  £10.353  o o 

Fleming  Sc  Ferguson («)  10.000  0 o 

|2|  »«.°20  o o 

D.  Stewart  Sc  Co..  Limited 8.58012  o 

Yates  & Thom  7 740  o o 

The  Glenfield  Co  . Limited 6.282  19  o 

The  Lilteshalt  Co..  Limited  6.047  10  ° 

G.  Waller  & Co 6.-42  c o 

Goddard,  Massey.  Sc  Warner  . . 5.669  7 6 

Humpidge.  Holbortow.  Sc  Co  . Limited (il  5-6*4  o o 

(2)  6.404  xo  o 

R.  Moreland  Sc  Son  5.398  ro  o 

A.  Barclay.  Sons,  dr  Co.,  Limited  5 376  o 0 

Summers  & Scott.  Gloucester  (accepted) 5,21410  o 


NEWTON  ABBOT.— For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings.  Stub- 
bin's  Farm.  ogwell.  for  Mr.  D.  R.  Scratton.  Messrs  Rendell  & 
Symons,  F.S. I.,  surveyors,  Newton  Abbot.  Quantities  by  sur- 
veyors :— 


i,  Newton  Abbot*  666  13 

(Surveyors'  estimate.  £679  ios.Jl 
• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  a complete  system  of  1-w- 
5>res-ure  hot-water  apparatus  for  warming  the  Napier-street  School, 
•Sheoherd^ss  Walk.  Hoxton.  for  the  School  Boatd  for  London  : — 

■Comvn.  C.iing  Sc  Co £695  10  I lames  Grsv  £6’8  10 

Strode  & Co 693  0 T.  Fraser  & Son  523  o 

"W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  ..  681  0 I J.  F.  Clarke  & Sons, 

Tones  & Attwood 623  0 I Moorgate-street  * 521  o 

‘j.  Defries  Sc  Sons,  Ltd. . . 615  o | 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


PORTSMOUTH— For  the  erection  of  hospital  and  purses' 
home,  for  the  Guardians  of  Portsea  Island  Union  Mr.  C.  W.  Bevis, 
...  ect.  Elm -grove  Chambers,  Yarborough-road,  Southsea. 
Quantities  bv  Mr.  C.  W.  Ball.  Southsea  : — 

W.  J.  Chinchen £21.993  I Sprigings  Bros £22.094 

J.  Crockerell 21,579  Clark  Sc  Son  19.785 

H.  lones 21.295  W.  W.  Evans.  Southsea*  19,320 

J.  H.  Corke  22,252  | • Accepted. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— Accepted,  on  schedule  of  prices,  for 
providing  and  laying  S.ooo  ft.  Tees  scorix  brick  channelling  and 
other  works,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Harold  Harlock,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Clarence-road,  Southend  : — 

M.  W.  Buxton,  Prittlewell,  Southend-on-Sea. 


LONDON.— For  providing  additional  heating  surface  to  improve 
■the  efficiency  of  the  present  system  of  low-pressure  hot-water 
-apparatus  at  the  Heber-road  School.  East  Dulwich,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London  : — 

W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons£249  10  o I J.  C.  & J.  S.  Ell1s.Ltd.i127  o o 

J.  Fraser  & Son 239  o 0 1.  F.  Clarke  & Sons..  122  o o 

'Matthews  & Yates,  J.  Wontner  - Smith, 

Ltd 210  10  o ! Gray.  Sc  Co..  Fins- 

NVenham  & Waters.  I bury-pavement*....  99  17  6 

Ltd 139  to  o | 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


MARYCULTER  (N.B.l.  — For  additions  to  schoolbuilding' 
<West  Schooth ousel.  Messrs.  Ellis  & Wilson,  architects.  181  a 
Pinion-street.  Aberdeen.  Quantities  by  architects  : — 

Masonry. — John  Shaw.  Blairs.  Aberdeen  1 

( 6iyr>iP,y.-)as.  Troup.  Maryculter.  Aberdeen I 

Slating. — Wm.  Milne,  Aberdeen  ( ^ 


Plasterin’.—  I as.  Simpson, 

Plumbing.— W a\.  Home 

Painting. — Jas.  Garvie  Sc  Sons.  Aberdeen 


..J 


MILTON-NEXT-3ITTINGBOURNE— For  the  supply  of 
tons  Guernsey  granite  (broken),  also  25  tons  granite  chiDS.  for  the 
L'rban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  B.  Acwortli,  surveyor,  Milton  :— 
Granite.  Chips. 

• s.  d.  s.  d. 

I.e  Maitre.  Alderney  • 12  tt  93 

W.  Sommerfield  12  6 10  2 

Lyon  Sc  Co 10  ti  — 

Mowlem  & Co  . 11  8 9 3 

W.  Griffith'  it  to  96 

A.  A:  F.  Manuelle 11  2 810 

T richer  Sc  Sons 42  3 10  1 

Paramour  Sc  Son  12  9 tt  9 

Fennings u a 9 8 

• Accepted. 

300  yards  Surface  Picked  Kerbs. 


Ovenden  ..... 
Knight  & Co.  . 
Clinch 


MIRFIELD  (Yorks.).— Accepted  for  rebuilding  the  “ PearTree 
-inn.  for  Messrs.  S.  Webster  Sc  Sons,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Jackson  Sc  Fox, 
architects,  22.  George-street.  Halifax  :— 

/excavating  and  Masonry.  — W.  iS:  J.  Milner, 

Mirfield £593  2 

yoinery. — Wm.  Halliwell,  Brighouse  260  o 

Plumbing. — R.  P.  Stafford.  Halifax 75  o 

Slating- a nd  Plaster  1 ng.  — Sami.  Johnston  & Sons, 

Mirfield 175  o 

Painting. — J.  Broscombe,  Mirfield  18  5 


MORLEY  (Yorks.).— For  the  erection  of  four  houses.  Dartmouth- 
avnue.  High-street,  for  Mrs.  B.  Lobley.  Mr.  T.  A.  Buttery- 
architect,  Queen-street.  Motley:— 

Masonry.—].  A-  J.  Sugden.  Mortey £375  o 

7,-i.v.  — J.  Hook.  Armli-v  105  o 

Plaster  E.  Wilson.  Motley.  . 23  j 

Statin?  — Sharp  &•  Harper.  Leeds  26  1 -. 

Plumbing. — A.  Fawcett.  Motley  24  5 


VENTNOR. — Accepted  for  fitting  up  bullet  at  the  Royal  Marine 
Hotel.  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  for  Messrs.  Buah  A:  Judd, 
prop*' 


WASHINGTON  (Durham).— For  the  erection  of  a house,  also 
additions  to  school  buildings,  for  the  School  Board  : — 

Robt.  Hudson,  jun.  £2.663  0 o I Robinson  & Hunter£2. 199  8 8 

G.  H.  Hodgson 2,500  o o | Thomas  Hunter 2,126  14  10 

Isaac  Oates 2,331  9 o j J.  & R_.  Thornton..  2,070  o o 

M.  R.  Draper  Sc  Sons  2.27514  6 John  Kell 2,027  i3  2 

J.  B.  Stott 2,226  19  10  | Chr.  Groves 2,000  o o 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


—For  building  offices,  for  Mess 


Geo.  E.  Fathers,  Bedford  (accepted) £225 


WOLVERH  AMPT0N. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  house  ai 
shop,  Colem&n-street.  for  Miss  S.  Rogers.  Mr.  J.  Mason,  archite 
Victoria  Chambers.  Bilston-street,  Wolverhampton  :— 

Benj.  Guest £310 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  D.  (below  our  limit). —J.  Sc  M — F.  H.  S— A.  B — H.  C— E.  ! 
(amounts  should  have  been  stated). — J.  W.  A:  Sons  (too  late  : ne 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  itemsl  which  ba 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  shou 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those  relating  to  advertisemer 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  TH 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  1 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  ( 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Buildei 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  resldei 
n any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annt 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  Ni 
Zealand,  India  .China,  Ceylon,  &c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remlttanc 
payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed 
he  publisher  0/  “ THE  BUILDER,'  No.  46,  Catherine-street  W.C 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lti 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


DOULTING  STONE. 


CHARLES  TRASK  8b  SONS, 

(THH  DOULTING  STONE  COMPANY), 

DOULTING,  SflEPTOK  • HALLS 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st. , Strand,  W.< 


HAM  HILL  STONEi 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  special 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOl 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Qul 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliver 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fre 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoli 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .. 
Williams,  1 6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adv 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  i 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floo: 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-roon 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Aspha 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Adv 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


SPRAGUE  8s  CO. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promp 
executed. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Adi 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHI 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  8s  SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S. 

•‘QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES,’ 
For  1895  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  i/i  [Ad 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
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The  Early  Records  of  Wells  Cathedral  * 
the  majority  of 
those  who  have 
visited  the  Cathe- 
dral cities  of 
England,  Wells 
will  probably 
have  a prominent 
place  in  the 
memory,  both 
for  the  beauty  of 
s Cathedral  and  surrounding  buildings,  and 
s position  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendips. 
.ike  Chichester  and  Hereford,  Wells  was  a 
mndation  of  Secular  Canons,  and  much  of 
le  disturbing  element  in  the  history  of  its 
rowth  was  due  to  the  rivalry  between  it 
id  the  monastic  institutions  of  Bath  and 
lastonbury. 

For  many  years  the  documentary  evidence 
dating  to  the  Cathedral  lay  in  the  library, 
id  the  Registry  of  the  Chapter  is  described 
j “ a mass  of  parchments  almost  wholly 
ithout  arrangement  and  in  various  stages 
f preservation  ” by  the  Historical  MSS- 
ommission  in  1870.  Ten  years  later  they 
ere  examined  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
eaned  and  catalogued,  and  some  of  these 
ocuments,  together  with  one  in  the 
rchbishop’s  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
ititled  “ Ordinale  et  Statuta  Ecclesias 
athedralis  Wellensis,”  were  given  by  Mr. 

. E.  Reynolds  in  his  work  on  Wells 
athedral.  A few  years  more  saw  the 
implete  cataloguing  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  A. 
ennett  of  all  The  Registers,  Rolls,  and 
identure  Books,”  published  by  the  Mis- 
deal MSS.  Commission  in  1885.  Such  is 
general  outline  of  the  introductory  note 
ven  by  Canon  Church  in  his  work  on  the 
Early  History’of  the 'Church  of  Wells” — 
work  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  fabric, 
id  the  doings  of  its  Chapter,  from  the  early 
lys  of  Giso  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
intury,  covering  perhaps  the  most  in- 
resting period  in  the  rise  of  the  Chapter 
id  the  Church.  Canon  Church  has  here 
•ought  together  in  an  extended  form, 
ipers  originally  contributed  to  “Archceo- 
gia”on  Bishops  Reginald,  Savaric,  Jocelin, 
id  Roger,  with  additional  chapters  on  the 
me  of  Bishop  Robert,  the  Chapter  of  Wells 
i the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  and  the 

!*  “Chapters  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Church  of 
2lls  " By  Rev.  C.  M.  Church,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  London  : 
lliot  Stock.  Taunton  : Barnicott  & Pearce. 


early  part  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  and 
an  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Church 
at  that  period,  drawn  from  the  documents 
already  referred  to,  and  others,  and  from 
the  evidence  given  by  the  building  itself. 

In  his  early  pages  Canon  Church  traces 
the  growth  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  adds, 
“from  henceforth  gradually  the  Canons  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  became  a distinct  cor- 
poration, with  a head  in  the  person  of  the 
Dean,  at  first  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  soon 
afterwards  chosen  by  the  Canons.  All  the 
Canons  and  dignitaries  were  appointed  by 
the  Bishop.  But  whereas  hitherto  the 
Bishop  had  been  the  head  of  his  Canons,  as 
an  Abbot  was  the  head  of  his  Monks,  now 
by  degrees  the  Chapter  became  a separate 
body,  with  interests  and  possessions  of  its 
own,  distinct  from  those  of  the  Bishop — a 
corporate  body  entitled  the  ‘ Dean  and 
Chapter,’  to  whom  was  committed  the  home 
government  of  the  Cathedral  Church."  We 
have  in  the  pages  that  follow  what  record 
there  is  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  by 
Bishop  Robert  (1136-1166),  “the  starting- 
point  for  all  inquiries  into  'the  architectural 
history  of  the  present  church.”  Nothing 
remains  of  the  Saxon  church  at  Wells, 
or  of  anything  which  would  be  likely 
to  date  before  the  latter  portion  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  unless  the  design  was 
much  advanced  for  its  date,  the  consecration 
of  the  building  in  1148  could  hardly  refer  to 
any  part  of  the  present  building.  In  this 
we  must  rather  agree  with  the  late  Professor 
Freeman  when  he  said  that  “ whatever  was 
built  in  the  days  of  Robert  has  utterly 
vanished.”  Perhaps  the  clearest  evidence 
of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  north  porch  of 
the  Cathedral,  with  its  curious  ornament,  so 
strongly  resembling  the  work  of  the  vetusta 
ecclesia  at  Glastonbury  Abbey,  more  gene- 
rally known  as  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  which 
was  not  dedicated  until  St.  Barnabas’  Day, 
1186,  by  Bishop  Reginald,  the  successor  of 
Robert,  being  the  first  portion  rebuilt  of  the 
Abbey  Church  after  the  great  fire  of  1184. 
In  his  chapter  on  Reginald,  Canon  Church 
conclusively  proves  from  documentary  evi- 
dence that  building  operations  of  importance 
were  being  carried  out  during  his  episcopate, 
grants  appearing  “ ad  constructionem  novi 
operis,”  mention  being  made  of  repairs  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mary,  and  a grant  by  Nicholas  de 
Barrow  “ in  consideration  of  the  Conserva- 


tion of  the  Canons  of  Wells,  and  the 
admirable  structure  of  the  rising  church,’’ 
and  thus  refutes  the  theory  advanced  by  the 
Canon  of  Wells  and  Godwin,  “that  nothing 
was  done  between  Robert's  and  Jocelin’s 
time.”  Other  reasons  are  given  in  support 
of  this.  Reginald  was  a “ vigourous  man,  a 
Norman,  and  might  be  supposed  to  have  had 
that  love  of  building  which  distinguished  the 
race.”  His  travels,  and  his  knowledge  of 
other  works,  which  were  going  on  at  the 
time,  both  at  home — at  the  great  Abbey  of 
Glastonbury,  across  the  moor  six  miles  away 
— and  abroad,  “in  his  uncle’s  diocese  of 
Coutances, ! would  all  be  likely  to  stimulate 
his  desire  of  continuing  the  work  at  his  own 
fabric  at  Wells  during  his  episcopate 
(1 174-1 191).  The  present  church,  too,  shows 
good  evidence  of  this  period  when  the  so- 
called  " Early  English  ” style  had  not  com- 
pletely thrown  off  the  stiffer  forms  and 
ornament  of  the  Norman  period,  but  had 
begun  to  show  signs  of  the  fuller  develop- 
ment which  took  place  in  the  following 
century. 

Savaric  followed  Reginald,  and  “ his 
worldly  and  eccentric  career  is  a strange 
interlude  between  the  decorous  and  bene- 
ficent episcopate  of  his  predecessor  and 
that  of  Bishop  Jocelin  his  successor.”  The 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury  was  by  him  annexed 
to  the  see  of  Bath  “by  a circuitous  and  bold 
intrigue,”  which  “forms  one  of  the  eccle- 
siastical events  which  throw  light  on  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  at  the  time 
just  preceding  the  Great  Charter.”  It  will 
not  be  surprising  to  those  who  read  this 
interesting  chapter  on  Savaric  that  but  little 
if  anything  was  done  to  the  building  of  the 
church  by  him,  and  we  pass  on  to  his 
successor  Jocelin  of  Wells,  1206-1242, 
known  as  Jocelin  Troteman,  during  whose 
time  the  ascendency  of  Wells  was  con- 
tinued, and  building  operations,  both  at  the 
Cathedral  and  its  surrounding  buildings — 
the  Palace  and  the  Canon’s  houses — were 
carried  on. 

“Between  the  years  1206-1242  Bishop 
Jocelin  repaired,  eniarged,  completed,  and 
consecrated  the  church  anew,  ’ but  he  was  an 
exile  from  1208  to  1213,  and  the  completion  of 
work  was  necessarily  delayed  until  after  his 
return.  With  regard  to  the  documentary 
evidence  of  Jocelin’s  work,  Canon  Church 
says,  “We  are  disappointed  at  finding  so 
little.” 
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Jocelin  died  November  19,  1242,  which 
time  the  cathedral  church  was  finished,  and 
the  burial-grounds  at  the  west,  south-west, 
and  south-east,  for  the  lay  burials,  Canons, 
and  Vicars  respectively,  were  arranged. 
To  this  period  belongs  the  celebrated  west 
front,  with  its  fully-developed  Early  English 
features  and  its  valuable  statuary,  and  some 
pages  are  devoted  in  the  book  under  notice 
to  the  architectural  differences  between  this 
west  front  and  the  earlier  detail  of  the  nave 
and  transepts. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  1244-47,  whose  episcopate  is 
“short  but  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church  of  Wells.”  It  was  in  his 
time  that  the  long  controversy  between 
Bath  and  Wells  was  brought  to  a close 
by  mandate  from  Pope  Innocent  ; and 
the  Bishop  took  the  style  of  “ Bath  and 
Wells,”  elected  by  the  Monks  of  Bath  and 
the  Canons  of  Wells  alternately,  and  so 
continued  until  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
munity at  Bath  left  Wells,  “the  sole  seat  of 
the  Bishop,”  although  the  double  title  is 
retained  at  the  present  day. 

In  a succeeding  chapter  Canon  Church 
traces  the  growth  of  the  Chapter  at  Wells 
from  1242-1333,  and  the  building  operations 
which,  from  the  year  1286,  “went  on  for  at 
least  fifty  years,”  the  result  of  the  more 
secure  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 
community.  To  this  period  is  assigned  the 
building  of  the  beautiful  octagonal  chapter- 
house,  so  notable  a feature  in  eastern  views 
of  the  church,  a worthy  record  in  itself  of 
the  rise  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  standing 
on  a basement  of  earlier  date.  The  stairs 
and  approach  from  the  transept  are 
suggested  as  the  work  of  Bishop  Burnell, 
1275-1292  — the  builder  of  the  chapel  at 
the  Palace  — and  the  completion  of  the 
Chapter-house  itself  as  that  of  Wm.  de  la 
Marchia  (whose  beautiful  tombs  stand 
against  the  south  wall  of  the  transept,  and 
whose  canonisation  was  so  urgently  but  un- 
successfully desired)  and  Dean  Godley, 
1 305- 1 332,  his  successor,  who  finished  it, 
and  to  whom  we  “ owe  the  preservation  of 
early  Chapter  documents,  and  the  formation 
of  the  first  of  the  Chapter  Registers,  the 
Liber  Albus,  in  the  Chapter  archives.” 
During  this  period  also  the  central  tower 
was  raised  and  roofed,  the  Lady  Chapel 
built,  the  extension  of  the  choir  was  made 
and  refitted,  and  the  parapet  round  the 
whole  of  the  earlier  church  was  renewed. 
A concluding  chapter  deals  with  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  church,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  this  and  the  state  of  the  fabric  at 
this  time,  a detailed  ground-plan  is  given 
forming  a frontispiece  to  the  work.  This 


shows  clearly  the  state  of  the  church  in  that 
intermediate  period  before  the  eastern  half 
of  the  presbytery,  as  we  see  it  now,  was 
completed,  and  joined  to  the  earlier 
presbytery  on  the  west  and  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  Dean  Godley  on  the  east.  In  the 
appendices  that  follow,  a great  deal  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  is  given  in  full,  and  also 
an  account  of  the  discoveries  recently  made 
immediately  east  of  the  cloister  and  south  of 
the  transept.  The  foundations  of  an  early 
and  a late  chapel  were  opened  up — the 
former  only  of  which  comes  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  work — and  a plan  showing 
this  early  chapel  is  given.  The  work 
throughout  is  illustrated  with  photographs 
of  seals,  some  drawings  of  tombs  in  the 
Cathedral,  a representation  of  a pastoral 
staff  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the 
precincts,  and  an  excellent  photograph  from 
the  south-east  of  the  Cathedral  itself. 

In  a work  of  this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  be 
critical.  Much  that  might,  in  less  able 
hands,  have  been  “dry”  reading,  has  been 
used  by  Canon  Church  to  give  a vivid  and 
highly-interesting  account  of  the  historical 
events,  not  only  in  Wells  itself,  but 
in  Europe,  as  they  affected  Wells  and 
other  ecclesiastical  centres,  and  his 
pages  are  full  of  evidence  bearing  on 
the  fabric  and  its  architectural  history 
which  will  be  valuable  to  all  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  our  Cathedrals,  and 
wish  to  arrive  at  a closer  understanding  of 
the  various  portions,  the  periods  at  which 
they  were  built,  their  uses,  and  the  events, 
sometimes  peaceful  and  prosperous,  at 
others  troublous  and  full  of  jealousies  and 
intrigues,  which  were  characteristic  not  only 
of  the  greater  communities  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  also  of  the  smaller.  The  book  will 
take  a foremost  place  amongst  the  valuable 
records  of  our  Cathedrals,  written  as  it  is  by 
one  who  knows  the  subject  better  than  any 
other  living  authority ; and  although  it  is 
perhaps  documentary  rather  than  architec- 
tural, enough  will  have  been  said  in  this 
notice  to  commend  the  work  to  those  who 
wish  to  supplement  the  detail  of  the  archi- 
tectural portion  of  the  fabric  with  the  no  less 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the 
times  which  caused  the  buildings  themselves 
to  be  erected. 


A LARGE  AMERICAN  RAILWAY 
STATION. 

rgP^=3S|LTH0UGH  in  America  it  is 
KEl&ra  customary  to  apply  the  term 

wralXd  “ train  shed  ” to  the  most 

important  part  of  a large  railway 
station,  yet  engineers  in  this  country  will 


consider  that  a building  containing  thirt< 
lines  of  way,  and  one  capable  of  deal 
with  the  arrival  and  departure  of  no  1 
than  300  trains  a day,  is  a structure  of  m 
importance  than  its  American  name  sugge 
to  English  ears. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  building  which 
recently  been  constructed  by  the  Philadelp 
and  Reading  Railway  Company  was,  wl 
first  built,  the  largest  single  span  statior 
the  world,  although  now  it  is  compelled 
rank  as  second,  owing  to  the  constructioi 
Broad-street  Station  of  the  Pennsylva 
Railway  in  the  same  city.  This  lai 
station  has  a roof  over  the  platforms, 
ft.  8 in.  span,  100  ft.  in  height  at  the  cen 
and  598  ft.  in  length : while  the  one  ab 
to  be  described  has  only  a span  of  25c 
S in.,  is  88  ft.  in  height  at  the  centre,  : 
has  a total  length  of  652  ft.  6 in.,  and  is  c 
sequently  a little  larger  than  the  St.  Pane 
Station  of  the  Midland  Railway  Comps 
the  roof  of  which  has  a span  of  240  ft.  ar 
lengthof  600  ft.  Although  these  are  the  larf 
station  roofs  that  have  been  constructed,  t 
have  been  eclipsed  in  point  of  size  in  s 
buildings  as  the  Machinery  Hall  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  which  had  a span  of 
less  than  364  ft.  2 in.,  and  by  a soraew 
similar  building  at  the  recent  Chicago 
hibition,  the  roof  of  which  was  368  ft.  sps 

A corner  site  was  selected  by  the  Pf 
delphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company 
their  new  station,  having  a frontage  of  26 
and  a depth  of  663  ft.  A number  of  ] 
liminary  sketches  and  designs  were  t 
prepared  by  the  engineers  and  archite 
and  after  ’ careful  consideration  it  ' 
decided  to  adopt  the  Italian  Renaissano 
the  type  of  architecture  for  the  sta1 
building.  This  building,  the  total  heigh 
which  is  170  ft.,  consists  of  a cellar,  b; 
ment,  and  practically  eight  stories, 
second  and  third  stories  being  merged  : 
one  high  story  in  that  portion  of  the  sec 
floor  occupied  by  the  waiting-rooms. 

The  level  of  the  railway  being  about  2 
above  the  street  required  the  principal  f 
of  the  station  to  be  placed  in  the  sec 
story,  the  first  or  ground  floor  being  a\ 
able  for  the  entrance,  waiting-rooms,  tic 
offices,  luggage-rooms,  &c.  It  having  t 
decided  to  establish  the  general  office: 
the  company  at  the  station,  certain  port: 
of  the  first  floor,  not  otherwise  required, 
all  the  floors  above  the  second  story,  cai 
appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

The  exterior  faces  of  the  building  on 
street  fronts  are  constructed  of  pink  Eas 
granite  for  the  height  of  the  basement 
first-story,  and  above  that  of  pink  brick 
cream  and  white  terra-cotta.  For  a por 
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if  the  work  Gustavino  flooring  is  used,  and 
ibove  the  second-floor  a slow-burning  con- 
traction has  been  adopted  consisting  of  iron 
>r  steel  columns  and  beams,  with  heavy 
flanked  floors ; the  columns,  beams,  and 
inder  side  ot  the  floors  being  protected  with 
' mackite”  plaster  boards  on  which  the  finish- 
ng  plaster  is  laid.  The  partitions  are  also  con- 
tracted of  solid  mackite  6 in.  in  thickness, 

. material  that,  while  very  light  in  weight,  is 
in  excelled  in  its  fire-resisting  properties, 
.he  roof  is  of  the  same  general  construction 
s the  upper  floors  of  the  building,  and  is 
overed  with  tin. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  platforms  are 
overed  by  a single  span  roof, 259  ft.  8 in.span 
entre  to  centre  of  bearings  (see  section), 
he  trusses  forming  this  roof  are  of  wrought- 
■on,  and  are  hinged  at  the  crown  and 
pringing  line,  and  vary  in  depth  from 
2 ft.  6 in.  at  the  haunches  to  6 ft.  at  the 
rown  and  4 ft.  at  the  springing.  Pins  5 in. 
iameter  are  used  at  the  summit  of  the  roof, 
diile  those  at  the  bearings  of  the  trusses 
re  5f  in.  in  diameter.  The  form  of  the  roof 
nd  its  proportions  have  been  designed  with 
reat  care,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  artistic 
nd  architectural  effects,  and  at  the  same 
me  conform  to  the  requirements  of  econo- 
lical  construction. 

To  the  architectural  engineer  a roof  is 
Iways  an  interesting  study,  and  when  roofs 
t large  spans  have  to  be  considered,  the 
fferest  naturally  increases.  The  problem 
;,  of  course,  to  cover  a certain  area  with  a 
ubstantial  roof,  but  ir.  addition  to  this  the 
rchitectural  question  of  an  artistic  design  in 
armony  with  the  other  parts  of  the  building 
i of  very  great  importance.  The  trusses  in 
lis  case  are  placed  50  ft.  apart,  centre  to 
;ntre,  and  the  assumed  loading  for  deter- 
lining  the  stresses  and  necessary  sections 
ere  taken  as  follows  : — 

Lbs.  per  square  foot. 

Weight  of  trusses,  purlins,  rafters,  &c.  25 


covering  8 

snow 12 
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Wind  pressure  was  assumed  at  35  lbs.  per 
juare  foot  against  a vertical  surface,  and 
msequently  against  the  curved  surface 
esented  by  the  roofs  it  was  taken  as 
trying  between  15  lbs.  and  30  lbs.  per 
juare  foot. 

The  floor  carrying  the  plattorms,  &c.,  is 
instructed  of  buckled  plates  carried  by 
ate  girders.  Concrete  is  first  placed  upon 
ese  plates  and  on  this  there  is  a layer  of 
euchatel  asphalte  one  inch  in  thickness, 
nder  the  platforms  the  space  has  been 
:ilized  by  the  construction  of  an  important 
arket,  and  below  this  cellars  have  been 
tilt  for  cold  storage. 

As  a general  rule  it  is  rather  a delicate 
atter  with  the  engineer  or  architect  to  give 
le  cost  of  the  work  under  his  charge,  as  it 
ten  involves  questions  in  confidence 
-tween  himself  and  his  client.  The  subject, 
Dwever,  is  one  of  special  interest  to  the 
■olessional  man,  as  it  enables  him  to  put  a 
leek  on  his  own  estimates  for  similar  work. 

1 the  present  case,  the  cost  of  the  station 
Jilding,  exclusive  of  heating,  electric 
ghting,  elevators,  and  other  appurtenances 
these  special  items,  was  practically  9/. 
ir  square  foot  of  superficial  area,  or  ii7(d. 
ir  cubic  foot  of  content,  computed  betwe~en 
Aside  faces  of  exterior  walls,  and  from  floor 
' cellar  to  top  surface  of  roof.  The  station 
'oper,  that  is,  the  platforms,  &c.,  which  are 
ivered  by  the  large  roof,  the  lobby,  in- 
uding  foundations  and  the  cold  storage 
illars  and  rooms,  cost  1 /.  15s.  6d.  per  square 
ot  of  surface  covered.  The  structural 
onwork  of  the  large  roof  cost  4s.  9d.  per 
juare  foot  of  surface  covered. 

A full  description  of  the  work  in  detail  is 
ven  in  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson’s  able  paper 
ablished  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of 
ivil  Engineers”  of  this  year,  which  contains 
uch  interesting  information  which  is  likely 
1 be  serviceable  to  those  connected  with 
te  design  or  construction  of  railway-stations. 
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HE  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Times  gives  the  result  of  the  Report 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Com- 
mission, which  seems  to  indicate 
that  so  far  the  promoters  of  the  canal 
have  been  falling  into  the  same  fatal 
error  as  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  Canal  ; 
formulating  a great  engineering  scheme  on 
an  insufficient  survey.  The  Commission 
reports  that  it  would  be  most  inadvisable  to 
attempt  the  construction  of  the  canal  on  the 
data  now  available  ; that  new  surveys  are 
needed ; and  that  they  estimate  the  cost 
provisionally  as  about  133L  million  dollars, 
or  nearly  double  the  Canal  Company’s 
provisional  estimate.  We  feel  convinced 
that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  will  ultimately 
be  connected  by  a canal  through  the  isthmus 
between  North  and  South  America,  but  the 
world  will  not  stand  another  Panama  Canal 
business,  and  the  Commission  has  done  good 
service  for  the  present  in  showing  the 
necessity  of  caution,  and  of  thorough  sur- 
veys, before  proceeding  any  further  in  the 
matter. 

THE  proposal  to  destroy  the  Trinity 
Hospital  at  Mile  End,  referred  to  in 
our  last  issue,  has  attracted  a degree  of 
public  attention  and  opposition  which  leads 
one  to  hope  that  the  London  public  are 
becoming  a little  more  alive  to  the 
picturesque  and  historic  value  ol  their 
ancient  buildings.  A great  many  of  the 
daily  papers  seem  to  have  taken  part  against 
the  scheme ; the  Daily  Chronicle  even 
collected  and  sent  the  amount  said  to  be 
requisite  for  putting  the  buildings  in  a 
sanitary  condition.  Perhaps  it  is  not  very 
surprising  that  this  was  refused  ; it  was  a 
somewhat  obtrusive  interference,  although 
one  can  entirely  sympathise  with  the 
intention.  The  “Committee  for  the  Survey 
and  Registration  of  Old  and  Interesting 
Buildings  of  Greater  London  ” have  addressed 
petitions,  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  to  the 
Charity  Commission,  the  Trinity  House,  and 
the  London  County  Council,  pointing  out  that 
the  Trinity  Hospital,  or  College,  owing  to  its 
intimate  connexion  with  the  naval  and 
mercantile  history  of  England,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  rank  as  a national  memorial,  full 
of  historic  association ; that  the  present 
group  of  buildings  provides  for  London  a fine 
open  space  in  one  of  its  greatest  and  most 
crowded  thoroughfares;  that  any  building 
over  of  the  site  which  would  result  from  the 
sale  of  the  property,  would  be  greatly 
detrimental  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  neighbourhood  ; that  the  actual  buildings 
have  great  aesthetic  value,  being  unique  of 
their  kind  ; that  they  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
local  museum, being  filled  with  many  examples 
of  statuary,  inscriptions,  memorial  tablets, 
leadwork,  and  very  valuable  stained  glass, 
removed  by  the  Elder  Brethren  from  their 
Hall  at  Deptlord  Strond  in  1793  • and  that 
the  plea  of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
Hospital,  which  has  been  urged  by  the  Cor- 
poration as  an  excuse  for  its  destruction,  is 
not  true,  or  is  at  least  much  exaggerated 
(as  is  very  probably  the  case).  The  petition 
is  signed  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  and  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
The  Committee  on  behalf  of  whom  they  act 
includes  among  its  honorary  members  Sir  F. 
Leighton  (Honorary  President),  Mr.  William 
Morris,  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft,  Mr.  G. 
Frampton,  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  (Hon.  Vice- 
President)  &c.  &c.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  petition,  and  what  has  been  said  in  the 
papers,  will  have  some  effect,  but  it  is  extra- 
ordinary what  persistence  people  generally 
show  in  destroying  an  interesting  building 
when  they  have  once  got  the  notion  into 
their  heads. 


THE  Commissioners  ot  Her  Majesty’s 
Works  and  Public  Buildings  have 
notified  their  intention  to  apply  for  an  Act 
which  shall  authorise  them  to  acquire,  by 
compulsory  purchase  or  otherwise,  certain 


property  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public 
offices  on  the  Parliament  - street  (West- 
minster) site.  The  lands  and  buildings  in 
question  are  situated  within  the  area 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Charles-street,  on 
the  east  by  Parliament-street,  on  the  south 
by  Great  George-street,  up  to  and  including 
No.  23  in  that  street,  and  by  Boar's  Head- 
yard,  and  on  the  west  by  Delahay-street  and 
the  new  buildings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 


THE  recently-reported  case  of  Lord 
Battersea  v.  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  raised  an  ingenious  point  in  regard 
to  the  law  of  light.  The  plaintiff  had  had 
an  access  of  light  for  more  than  nineteen  and 
less  than  twenty  years  : the  full  prescriptive 
period  of  twenty  years  had  thus  not  run,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  to  defeat  a right 
there  must  be  an  interruption  of  a year,  it 
was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  that  he 
was  entitled  to  an  injunction  because  there 
never  could  be  any  such  interruption  as 
would  defeat  his  right.  The  judge  held, 
however,  that  he  must  act  on  the  words  of 
the  statute,  and  that  he  could  not  grant  an 
injunction  till  the  full  statutory  period  had 
elapsed.  The  decision  was  a sound  one  : 
the  judge  was  really  being  asked  to  go 
beyond  his  jurisdiction.  It  was  as  nearly  as 
certain  as  anything  could  be  that  the  plaintiff 
was  merely  anticipating  a right  which  would* 
be  in  existence  in  two  or  three  months.  But 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  act  on  this 
rough  and  ready  principle,  and  introduce  a 
new  and  rather  risky  ground  of  judgment. 


WHILE  we  recognise  Dr.  Longstaffs- 
paper  at  the  Architectural  Associa- - 
tion  (reported  in  full  on  another  page)  as  in 
the  main  a most  able  and  fair  summary  of 
the  subject  of  the  Municipal  Control  of 
Buildings,  we  cannot  by  any  means  agree- 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  framers  of 
the  London  Building  Act  did  wisely  in 
allowing  any  class  of  dwelling  - house 
with  walls  only  9 in.  thick.  In  this  climate 
a single-brick  wall  is  not  thick  enough  for 
an  outside  wall,  even  if  we  could  insure  it 
being  always  well-built,  which  we  cannot 
do.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  it  is  a question 
of  cost ; that  argument  might  be  applied  to- 
a great  many  more  requirements  of  the- 
Building  Act.  It  is  always  more  costly  to 
erect  substantial  and  sanitary  houses  than 
unsubstantial  and  insanitary  ones  ; that  is 
exactly  why  a Building  Act  is  required. 


THE  circular  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
regard  to  precautions  against  the 
bursting  of  domestic  boilers  during  severe 
frost  is  well-timed.  It  is,  we  should  suppose, 
primarily  addressed  to  insurance  companies* 
as  we  do  not  imagine  it  is  to  be  delivered  to 
every  householder  in  the  kingdom.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  any  number  of  circulars- 
will  prevent  these  explosions,  since  those- 
who  now  take  insufficient  precautions  will, 
orobably,  not  be  more  careful  because  the 
Board  of  Trade  issues  a circular  on  the  sub- 
ject. Self-interest  is  the  only  cause  of  care 
in  such  cases,  and  insurance  companies  are 
frequently  the  persons  most  interested. 


THE  electrical  tramway  which  has  just 
been  completed  at  Coventry,  however 
useful  it  may  prove,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  beautiful.  It  runs  from  the  railway 
station  to  Bedworth,  a distance  of  six  miles, 
passing  through  the  villages  of  Foleshill’ 
Longford,  and  Exhall.  The  overhead  work 
is  a very  good  object-lesson  to  town 
counsellors  and  others,  as  almost  every 
variety  of  method  is  employed.  For  the  first 
part  of  the  route  the  trolley  wire  is  supported' 
by  span  wires,  stretched  between  plain 
tubular  posts  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  street,  a primitive  method  long  since 
discarded  by  every  self-respecting  town 
in  America.  Next  it  passes  Grey  Friars 
Greenland  along  here  the  wire  is  suspended 
from  single  bracket  standards  which  form 
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part  of  the  railings,  the  effect  being  not 
unpleasing.  However,  span  wires  are  soon 
resorted  to  again,  the  wires  in  many  cases 
being  fixed  to  rosettes  bolted  to  houses  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  street,  special  pre- 
cautions being  necessary  to  prevent  the 
vibration  of  the  trolly  wire  being  communi- 
cated to  the  houses.  There  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  attempt  at  either  uniformity 
or  elegance,  the  methods  of  suspending  the 
wire  proving  the  ingenuity  of  engineers 
to  whom  economy  and  efficiency  were 
the  only  considerations.  The  rails  used  are 
.the  rails  of  the  old  steam  tramway  which 
•came  to  an  untimely  end  nearly  two  years 
ago.  Consecutive  rails  are  joined  together 
by  the  now  well-known  “Chicago  bond. 
There  are  eight  cars  fitted  with  motors,  and 
-rtwo  without  motors,  which  will  be  used  as 
“ trailers.”  The  cars  are  well  made,  and  each 
has  ten  16  c.-p.  lamps  lighted  direct  from  the 
trolley,  a great  improvement  on  the  light 
one  gets  in  a London  omnibus.  At  Foleshill, 
about  the  middle  of  the  track  there  is  the 
power  station,  which  is  thoroughly  equipped 
with  the  best  modem  engines  and  dynamos. 
The  principal  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this 
tramway  is  that  the  " overhead  work’'  is  the 
most  important  from  the  citizen’s  point  of 
view,  and  that  this  part  of  the  work  should 
be  supervised  by  some  one  who  has  some 
respect  for  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
art. 


vpHE  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Elec- 
I . :-_i  ituup  nominated  Sir 


J_  trical  Engineers  have 
David  Salomons  as  President,  an  action 
which  is  being  stroDgly  opposed  by  many 
members,  and  to  a certain  extent  by  the 
electrical  press,  on  the  ground  that  the  post 
should  only  be  held  by  one  who  has  attained 
the  highest  eminence  in  electrical  science  or 
engineering.  The  burden  of  the  objection 
no  doubt  lies  in  the  fact  that  Sir  David 
Salomons  is  an  “amateur;”  that  is  to  say, 
<,he  does  not  pursue  electrical  work  with  the 
object  of  making  a living  ; but  those  who 
know  what  “M.I.E.E.”  really  amounts  to 
will  probably  think  that,  until  the  Institu- 
tion is  more  strict  in  the  election  of  its 
members,  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  by 
electing  an  able  and  educated  man  like  Sir 
David  Salomons,  whose  book  on  “ Secondary 
Batteries  ” was  for  a long  time  the  standard 
■ work  on  the  subject,  the  members  are  doing 
• otherwise  than  honouring  themselves. 


THE  small  paintings  in  Mexico,  by  Mr. 

Mortimer  Menpes,  now  on  view  at 
Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  Gallery,  appear  to  be 
a series  of  very  clever  theatrical  tricks  in 
colour  effect,  worked  up  for  the  purpose  of 
an  exhibition,  rather  than  a genuine  study  or 
portrayal  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
country  supposed  to  be  represented.  Mr. 
Menpes  has  no  doubt  remarkable  powers  as  a 
colourist,  and  he  has  evolved  a technique  and 
texture  of  his  own  which  assists  in  giving 
individuality  of  character  to  his  works  ; 
but  his  art  is  insincere  and  pretentious,  and 
(to  judge  from  the  list  of  prices  appended) 
the  public  has  been  mystified  into  thinking 
these  stagey  effects  of  much  more  value  than 
they  really  are.  In  the  other  room  at  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell's  are  a number  of  Mr.  Wim- 
peris’s  drawings,  mostly  the  same  which 
were  lately  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  Gallery,  and  it  is  rather  melancholy 
to  find  some  ol  the  most  beautiful  small 
landscapes  one  could  wish  to  see,  offered  at 
prices  that  are  so  ridiculously  low  in  com- 
parison with  the  sums  asked  for  Mr.  Menpes’s 
small  groups  of  badly-drawn  figures  in  arti- 
ficial light  effects,  remarkable  in  point  of 
colour,  no  doubt,  but  in  a certain  sense  repre- 
senting neither  nature  nor  art.  Some  of  the 
slight  sketches  in  light-coloured  frames  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  and  which  seem  to 
represent  the  unsophisticated  studies  on  the 
spot,  before  the  cooked-up  effects  were 
developed,  are  far  better  in  an  artistic  sense 
than  the  finished  works,  “ Mid-day,  Jalapa 
(37)  especially,  which  is  a charming  and 
complete  little  sketch,  and  far  more 
genuine  work  than  its  more  luridly-coloured 
neighbours. 


seems  at  all  suitable  for  school -roo 
decoration.  There  is  a fine  heliogravu 
of  Constable’s  “ Salisbury  Cathedral,” 
very  beautiful  photograph  of  Turnei 
Temeraire,”  and  a photograph,  in  tv 
sizes,  of  Hobbema’s  well-known  “Avenue 
There  are  some  very  good  photographs  of  wi 
animals  evidently  taken  in  the  Gardens,  whii 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  previo' 
exhibitions.  There  is  a good  set  of  dec 
rative  friezes  by  M.  Paul-Albert  Baudouii 
the  high  glaze  on  these,  however,  though 
may  be  desirable  from  a sanitary  point 
view,  rather  spoils  the  artistic  effect.  V 
noticed  also  a chromolithograph  of  Magda! 
College,  which  was  so  successful  in  t 
blending  of  colour  that  it  might  almost  ha 
been  taken  for  a water-colour  drawing.  T 
Association  deserves  the  sympathy  a: 
support  of  those  who  desire  that  children 
our  schools  should  be  familiarised  with  go 
designs  and  representations  of  nature  in 
cheap  form. 


THE  small  exhibition  of  original  litho- 
graphs at  Messrs.  Dunthorne  s turned 


■\/TANY  of  our  readers  will  hear  with 
[VI  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Philip  H. 
Rathbone,  of  Liverpool,  who  was  as  well- 
known  in  artistic  circles  in  London  as  in  his 
native  city.  Mr.  Rathbone  was  a member  of 
a family  who  have  for  several  generations 
held  an  important  place  among  the  great 
shipping  houses  of  the  port  on  the  Mersey, 
and  “Green  Bank,”  the  house  which  has 
been  occupied  by  one  head  of  the  family 
after  another,  has  been  known  to  many  dis- 
tinguished visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Philip  Rathbone  was.  we 
believe,  the  first  of  his  family  who  directed 
his  attention  specially  to  art ; and  he  exer- 
cised a great  deal  of  influence  in  creating  a 
new  interest  in  art  in  Liverpool.  It  is  pro- 
bably almost  entirely  due  to  his  personal 
persistence  and  to  his  liberality  that  the 
sculptured  panels  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  neg- 
lected for  so  many  years,  were  ever  com- 
menced; or  that,  being  commenced,  they 
were  ever  continued,  the  first  panel  having 
aroused  a violent  opposition  from  people 
who  had  probably  never  given  a thought  to 
ideal  and  decorative  sculpture  in  their  lives, 
and  who  could  not  understand  the  sculptor’s 
intention.  Mr.  Rathbone  may  not  always 
have  been  quite  judicious  in  his  artistic 
polemics—  he  was  not  particularly  careful  to 
conceal  his  contempt  for  those  who  did  not 
share  his  enthusiasm  about  art ; but  his 
enthusiasm  was  genuine  and  his  judgment 
generally  sound,  as  would  probably  be 
testified  by  many  eminent  artists  who  will 
miss  in  him  an  appreciative  friend. 


out  to  be  very  interesting.  The  works  exhi- 
bited were  mostly  by  artists  of  known 
powers,  some  of  whom  had  not  previously 
made  use  of  this  medium  ot  work.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Wyllie.  in  “ Brighton  Beach,”  suc- 
ceeds in  producing  a remarkable  light  and 
airy  effect  by  very  slight  means.  Mr.  Watts 
and  Sir  F.  Leighton  contributed  studies  of 
heads  in  red,  and  Mr.  Legros  a very  power- 
ful portrait  of  Cardinal  Manning.  Mr.  Axel 
Haig  sent  two  or  three  architectural  sub- 
jects ; we  do  not  know  that  they  indicated 
the  effect  of  lithograph  as  equal  to  that  of 
etching.  The  best  powers  of  lithograph  are 
shown  in  broad  massing  of  light  and  shade, 
as  in  Mr.  Overend’s  powerful  study  of  the 
stern  of  an  old  line-of-battle  ship,  under  the 
title  “Cheering  the  Admiral,”  and  in  Mr. 
Goff’s  “ The  Deserted  Quarry.”  Mr.  Short, 
as  in  “Timber  Ships,  Yarmouth,”  treats 
lithograph  almost  exactly  as  he  does 
etching— putting  a few  delicately-outlined 
subjects  on  one  portion  of  the  paper,  and 
leaving  a wide  expanse  of  untouched  surface 
between  that  and  the  slight  indications  of 
foreground.  This  is  an  admirable  kind  of 
scheme  for  bringing  out  the  most  character- 
istic qualities  of  etching,  but  as  a treatment 
for  lithograph  it  seems  to  be  throwing  away 
a good  deal ; and  although  the  line-work  in 
such  a drawing  is  different  from  etched 
line-work,  it  could  be  done  just  as  well  with 
a pencil-point,  and  on  ordinary  paper,  as 
with  lithograph  chalk  on  transfer  paper, 
and  on  the  whole  would  look  better.  Mr. 
Herbert  Dicksee  s drawing  of  a tiger,  walk- 
ing with  long  strides,  is  an  admirable  animal 
study ; the  creature  seems  really  to  move. 


A 

jT\.  announced  to  be  held  early  ne 
year  at  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Institi 
of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  institut 
apparently  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Faulkener 
Co.,  who  intend  to  give  prizes  to  a lar 
amount,  and  hold  out  hopes  of  their  p 
chasing  also  a good  many  of  the  works 
which  prizes  are  not  awarded.  The  woi 
are  to  be  classed  under  three  head 
Pictures  suitable  for  reproduction  as  p 
sentation  plates,  frontispieces,  or  as  stud 
for  painting;  designs  for  show  - car 
calendars,  almanacks,  &c. ; and  designs  i 
Christmas  cards  and  other  cards  of  simi 
type.  These  two  latter  classes  may  perhd 
show  something  that  is  interesting  and  n 
in  this  class  of  design.  The  judges 
three  Royal  Academicians,  Messrs.  Calder: 
Luke  Fildes,  and  A.  C.  Gow.  There  is  a 
to  be  a fourth  section  devoted  to  phc 
graphy.  In  connexion  with  the  same  subjl 
we  may  also  note  that  Messrs.  Carl  Hentsc 
& Co.  are  offering  three  prizes  for  the  b 
drawing  to  be  used  as  an  advertisement, 
judges  being  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  Mr.  Jaco 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell. 


A NEWCASTLE  paper,  the  Daily  Leau 
has  been  eutering  on  the  field  of  arc 


tectural  criticism  in  regard  to  the 
buildings  in  that  city  ; or  perhaps  we  shoi 
not  say  criticism  so  much  as  congratulati 
Everything  seems  to  be  for  the  best  in  1 
modern  architectural  improvements  of  NO 
castle,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
new  Freemasons’  Hall,  “ which  is  built  in  : 
Ionic  and  Doric  styles,  which  conjointly  f 
duce  a good  effect,  with  the  lighter  stylel 
the  latter  supported  by  the  more  substam 
Ionic.”  (!)  It  is  a pity  that  daily  pap 
when  they  attempt  architectural  criticism,! 
not  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  a pen 
with  at  least  sufficient  knowledge  of  an 
tecture  to  avoid  such  nonsense  as  this. 


of  lectures 


THE  Art  for  Schools  Association  is  now 
holding  its  annual  exhibition  at  29. 

Queen  - square.  It  will  be  open  till 
December  9.  The  pictures  are  principally 
well  - known  ancient  and  modern  works 
reproduced  by  various  processes,  and  all  of 
them  at  most  moderate  prices.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  certainly  doing  a good  work  in 
bringing  beautiful  pictures  within  the  reach 
of  everyone,  more  especially  of  school- 
children,  though  we  must  confess  that 
neither  Rossetti's  “ Veronica  Veronese,”  nor 
“ Death  as  a Murderer,"  by  Alfred  Rethel,  ] Adam. 


THE  recurrence 

architecture  of  Robert  Adam, 
lecture  - lists  of  provincial  architect: 
societies,  would  seem  to  indicate  a curi 
tendency  to  revive  the  old  Adam,  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  papers  are  all  byi 
same  author,  who  gave  a lecture  on  Ro  i 
Adam  some  little  time  ago  at  the  Societ: 
Arts  (in  which  his  architectural  merits  v 
rather  exaggerated),  and  who  seems  novc 
be  reading  the  same  paper  to  various  \ 
vincial  architectural  societies.  This  i 
new  departure  in  the  system  of  par 
reading,  and  not,  we  think,  a commend;!1 
one.  A society  which  invites  any  onif 
read  a paper  expects  generally  a p«( 
written  for  its  Proceedings,  and  cannot) 
very  much  complimented  at  being  give 
stock  paper  which  has  been  previously  1 
on  several  other  occasions.  At  all  eve 
we  must  give  notice  to  the  hon.  secreta; 
of  provincial  societies  that  we  can  give 
further  reports  of  this  peripatetic  papei"; 
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FHE  PROPOSED  HONORARY  COR- 
• RESPONDING  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

It  is  important  not  only  that  the  roll  of 
lonorary  Corresponding  Members  of  the  Inst- 
ate in  foreign  countries  should  be  kept  filled,  but 
bat  it  should  be  well  filled,  and  further  with 
ames  of  men  who  hold  a high  position  in  their 
wn  respective  countries,  otherwise  the  distinction 
'ill  lose  some  of  its  value.  Lately  this  seems  to 
ave  been  more  fully  recognised  than  perhaps  it 
ras  at  one  time,  and  the  selection  has  been  made 
fter  fuller  enquiry. 

Three  names  proposed  will  be  put  up  for  the 
itification  of  the  general  meeting  on  Monday 
?xt,  and  it  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  give 
>me  little  account  of  the  foreign  architects  whom 
is  proposed  to  adopt  as  Honorary  Corresponding 
’embers. 

The  absence  of  any  name  of  a Russian  architect 
) the  list,  which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Penrose 
his  address  last  session,  is  now  to  be  amended, 
id  though  the  field  is  a wide  one  to  choose  from, 
e Council  have  done  well  in  selecting  Professor 
ictor  Schroeter,  who  not  only  holds  a leading 
isition  among  his  professional  brethren  in 
ussia,  but  is  also  a prominent  official,  and  an 
chitect  widely  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
vn  country.  Professor  Schroeter,  who  is  now 
Privy  Councillor,  holds  the  position  of  architect 
the  Czar’s  Theatre  Administration  at  St. 
:tersburg,  and  is  the  “ Architecte-en-Chef  de 
Administration  Generate  des  Appanages.”  He 
principally  known  in  connexion  with  his 
sition  on  the  Imperial  Theatre  Administration, 
d as  the  architect  of  numerous  theatres  and 
era-houses  in  Russian  provincial  towns.  His 
actice  extends  to  Siberia,  where  he  has  erected 
theatre  at  Itkurst.  Rybinsk,  Nijni-Novgorod, 
d Tiflis,  among  other  cities,  have  theatres  from 
; designs.  Of  these  the  building  at  Tiflis  is 
rtainly  the  most  remarkable  for  its  excellent 
d at  the  same  time  novel  plan  and  its  successful 
ffiitectural  treatment.  Professor  Schroeter’s 
sign  for  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  St. 
tersburg,  the  plans  of  which  had  been  passed  by 
exander  III.,  just  before  he  died,  perhaps  best 
pws  the  proposed  new  Corresponding  Member’s 
:lity.  We  were  able  to  reproduce  some  of  the 
iwings  in  December,  1894 ; and  from  these 
vill  be  seen  how  successfully,  and  with  what 
ginality,  this  scheme  was  worked  out. 

A.mong  the  essentially  utilitarian  works  which 
: ^ro/^ssor  has  had  charge  of  in  connexion  with 
position  in  the  Czar’s  Administration  we  may, 
the  first  place,  note  the  alteration  and  extension 
the  Mary  Theatre  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885. 
lis  building  has  seating  accommodation  for 
roo,  and  covers  a very  large  area.  The 
exander  Theatre,  of  the  same  administration, 
s altered  in  1S90,  and  the  central  administra- 
e block  extended  in  the  same  year.  Professor 
hroeter  also  superintended  the  erection  of  some 
ge  scenery  stores  for  135,000  costumes,  20,000 
ices  of  armour,  and  innumerable  sets  of  scenery, 
lich  are  used  by  the  six  theatres  of  the  adminis- 
tion.  All  these  works  are  unusually  successful 
account  of  their  excellent  planning.  Professor 
hroeter,  as  his  name  implies,  is  of  German 
nily  originally. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  often  it  just  falls 
the  lot  of  men  who  have  made  a name  as 
:atre  builders  to  be  Honorary  Correspondents 
the  Institute.  Last  session  Plerr  Fellner,  of 
:ssrs.  Fellner  & Helmer,  was  elected.  The  firm 
» erected  some  forty  of  the  finest  theatres  on 
: Continent.  M.  Carnier  (Paris  Opera-house) 

>n  the  roll ; the  late  Baron  Ilasenauer  (Vienna 
urt  Theatre)  ; Von  Ybl  (Buda  Pesth  Opera- 
use)  ; Signor  Basile  (Palermo  Theatre),  have 
held  this  distinction.  The  study  of  their  suc- 
isive  designs  is  highly  interesting. 

Herr  Stuebben,  the  second  of  the  three  new 
imbers  proposed,  is  practically  the  leading  city 
iveyor  of  Germany,  and  is  recognised  as  the 
>st  prominent  official  architect  in  the  country, 
tat  his  office  should  be  in  Cologne  instead  of 
rlin  is  somewhat  an  anomaly,  but  his  profes- 
nal  work,  as  in  the  case  of  other  prominent 
y surveyors  in  Germany,  such  as  Mr.  Lindley 
rankfort),  and  Herr  Meier  (Hamburg),  practi- 
ly  extends  over  the  German-speaking  countries 
the  Continent,  if  not  further.  City  Councils 
road  do  not  adopt  the  same  shortsighted  policy 
some  of  our  English  municipalities,  in  restricting 
: private  practice  of  their  leading  officials, 
ley  consider  it  beneficial  for  their  officers  to 
me  in  contact  with  other  matters  than  those  of 
;ir  own  limited  city  sphere,  and  the  authorities 
togratulate  themselves  if  their  officers  are  pro- 
i|nent  men,  whose  advice  is  sought  by  outsiders. 


Herr  Stuebben’s  name  has  been  principally 
associated  with  the  laying  out  and  “improve- 
ments ’’  of  the  larger  German  towns,  and  his 
excellent  work  at  Cologne  has  done  much  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  this  city  and  improve  its 
bill  of  health.  He  has  also  been  associated  with 
the  Cologne  Cathedral  improvements,  which  in- 
cluded the  rearrangement  of  an  extensive  area, 
and  he  has  taken  a very  prominent  part  in  the 
German  movement  for  better  housing  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  Herr  Stuebben  frequently  contributes 
to  the  journals  of  his  country,  and  has  lately  pub- 
lished a book  on  the  laying  out  of  cities.  It 
would  take  too  much  space  to  mention  even  the 
more  important  instances  in  which  be  has  acted 
as  expert  or  arbitrator,  and  among  the  distinctions 
which  have  been  conferred  on  him  we  would  note 
an  ex -officio  seat  in  the  Cologne  Common  Council, 
a distinction  which  can  only  be  conferred  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  is 
rarely  accorded. 

Plerr  Carl  Pleimann,  who  recently  visited 
London,  has  probably  been  proposed  on  personal 
grounds.  He  is  Deputy  City  Architect  of  Cologne, 
and  is  on  tbe  retired  list  of  “ Crown  Inspectors.  ” 
The  restoration  of  the  Giirzenich  Hall  was  his  best 
work.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  his  elec- 
tion, but  we  think  it  rather  strange  that  he  should 
take  precedence  in  this  respect  of  Herr  Wallot, 
the  architect  of  the  Berlin  Parliament  Houses, 
and  some  other  German  names  might  be  men- 
tioned which  have  prior  claims  to  the  compliment. 

Looking  through  the  lists  of  foreign  architects 
and  surveyors  who  have  attained  prominent 
positions,  we  still  find  a considerable  number 
of  distinguished  names  which  should  figure  on  the 
Institute  roll.  The  activity  in  building  matters 
on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the  public 
works  of  the  German-speaking  countries,  has  been 
unusual  of  late  years,  and  has  brought  new  names 
before  us  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
Council  if  they  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
times.  Many  of  the  best  examples  of  modern  work 
abroad  are  illustrated  in  this  journal,  so  that 
opportunities  are  afforded  to  our  readers  to  study 
the  progress  made  in  different  countries.  We 
trust  that  they  will  also  be  an  assistance  in  the 
selection  of  future  Honorary  Correspondents  to 
the  Institute. 

\ \ 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

THE  MUNICIPAL  CONTROL  OF  BUILDINGS. 
The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  of 
this  Association  was  held  on  the  22nd  inst.,  in  the 
meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

New  Members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  submitted  the  names  of  the 
following  gentlemen  for  election  as  members  : — 
Messrs.  P.  G.  Silley,  A.  E.  Willey,  F.  J.  Lloyd, 

E.  H.  Morphew,  W.  W.  Biss,  F.  C.  Evans,  PI.  R. 
Groves,  V.  T.  Hodgson,  G.  PI.  Jenkins,  A.  E. 
Nicks,  G.  S.  Powell,  J.  H.  Berner,  K.  Biong, 

F.  Bond  (described  as  “ interested  in  architec- 
ture,” and  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  G.  F.  Hooper  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Barrow),  and  Mr.  J. 
Gamble  (described  as  a “ teacher  of  architectural 
drawing,”  and  proposed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  R A.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Phene 
Spiers). 

Mr.  PI.  Lovegrove  asked  whether  gentlemen 
who  were  simply  interested  in  architecture  were 
now  going  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  C.  PI.  Brodie  remarked  that  he  also 
thought  of  raising  the  same  question. 

The  President  said  the  by-laws  provided  for  the 
election  of  gentlemen  who  were  interested  in 
branches  of  the  arts  connected  with  architecture. 

Mr.  Brodie  said  he  did  not  think  a teacher  of 
architectural  drawing  quite  came  under  the 
description  given  in  the  by-laws.  Pie  presumed, 
however,  that  all  the  names  had  been  passed  by 
the  Committee. 

The  President  said  it  was  quite  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  meeting  to  object  to  any  single  name. 
They  were  not  bound  by  what  the  Committee  had 
done  in  the  matter — in  fact  the  Committee  would 
naturally  wish  to  be  guided  in  matters  of  this  kind 
by  the  general  meeting. 

Mr.  Brodie  then  proposed  that  the  names  of 
the  two  gentlemen  who  were  not  distinctly 
described  as  being  architects  be  referred  back  to 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  seconded  the  motion,  and 
remarked  that  for  many  years  they  used  to 
quibble  about  whether  a man  was  articled  or  not, 
and  now  they  seemed  to  let  anyone  into  the 
Association. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  said  it  was  no  good 
referring  the  names  back  to  the  Committee. 
Everyth  ng  had  been  done  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  by-  aws,  and  the  names  of  the  proposers 
or  second e s ought  to  be  a sufficient  guarantee. 

The  President  said  the  names  had  been  fully 
discussed  by  the  Committee,  and  he  would  be 
very  sorry  if  the  members  thought  that  they  were 
prepared  to  admit  “ anyone  ” to  the  Association. 
Mr.  Bond  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  Gamble  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Phene  Spiers. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  remarked  that  the  Association 
would  have  to  add  to  its  title  if  it  also  became  an 
association  of  teachers. 

The  President  then  put  the  names  to  the  meet- 
ing en  bloc , and  they  were  declared  duly  elected. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Fletcher  (Hon.  Secretary)  announced 
that  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Ewan  Christian 
had  presented  some  valuable  books  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. He  proposed  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  executors  lor  their  kind  gift. 

The  President  stated  that  Mr.  Christian  pro- 
vided in  his  will  that  certain  books  should  be 
presented  to  the  Association,  so  that  really  they 
were  indebted  to  him  and  not  to  the  executors 
for  the  books. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  with  acclama- 
tion. 

The  President  announced  that  the  first  lecture 
on  “Special  History,”  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow, 
would  take  place  on  December  16,  at  6.30  p.m., 
and  the  first  lecture  on  “ Practical  Design,”  by 
Mr.  Beresford  Pite,  on  January  6 next,  at  7 p.m. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff,  L.C.C.,  then  read  the 
following  paper  on  “ The  Municipal  Control  of 
Buildings”  : — 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Why  should 
buildings  be  controlled  by  the  Municipality  ? 
Do  not  those  who  build  know  their  own  busi- 
ness ? Has  not  every  man  a right  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own  ? Is  not  the  meddlesome 
interference  of  officialdom  un-English,  unpopular, 
and,  in  fact,  an  unmixed  evil  ? 

There  is,  of  course,  much  truth  in  these  sug- 
gestions. Speaking  for  myself,  I am  inclined  to 
laissez-faire  as  a sound  general  principle,  but,  as 
is  often  the  case  when  a conclusion  does  not  seem 
to  flow  from  admitted  premisses,  there  is  a con- 
flicting principle  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
which  may  be  shortly  expressed  in  the  words, 

“ circumstances  alter  cases.” 

The  experience  of  communities  in  which  com- 
petition and  individual  caprice  have  been  given 
iree  play  shows  that,  where  buildings  are  crowded 
together,  evils  are  but  too  apt  to  arise  and  to 
assume  such  proportions  as  to  become  sooner  or 
later  unbearable,  so  that  ultimately  the  Local 
Government  has  to  step  in  and  apply  a remedy 
which  under  the  circumstances  may  be  difficult  of 
application,  unjust  in  its  bearing  upon  individuals, 
and  in  any  case  is  pretty  sure  to  be  costly. 

To  quote  a few  instances,  and  to  begin  with  the 
most  obvious.  Cities  and  large  towns  must  have 
some  means  of  disposing  of  the  excreta  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  of  the  large  quantities  of  water 
fouled  by  the  washing  of  their  persons,  clothes, 
and  culinary  utensils.  This  can  be  applied  com- 
paratively easily  if  the  common  works  be  carried 
out  beforehand  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Local  Authority,  and  if  the  various  buildings  be 
erected  so  as  to  comply  with  certain  general  prin- 
ciples of  construction  and  arrangement.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  apply  a drainage  system  after  the 
town  is  built  will  be  more  difficult,  more  costly, 
and  probably  not  so  effective. 

Yet  even  in  such  an  obvious  case  as  this  the 
municipal  control  should  be  carefully  regulated  ; 
it  should  be  limited  to  general  principles,  and 
not  enter  into  petty  details  of  construction.  The 
by-laws  made  by  the  London  County  Council 
under  Section  39  of  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  1891,  scarcely  appear  to  my  mind  to  fulfil 
this  condition,  and  I should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  many  here  concur.  But  if  those  gentle- 
men had  seen  the  first  or  even  the  second  draft  of 
those  by-laws  they  would  be  filled  with  gratitude 
towards  those  who  criticised  them,  and  in  place  of 
feeling  aggrieved  would  rejoice  at  the  comparative 
freedom  they  are  allowed. 

One  reason  amongst  others  which  makes  minute 
interference  and  precise  regulations  in  such  matters 
most  undesirable  is  that  it  stops  the  way  of 
experiment  and  so  prevents  possible  improve- 
ments. The  end  to  be  aimed  at  may  be  definitely 
laid  down,  but  not  the  means  of  obtaining  it  ; on 
the  contrary,  the  greatest  possible  latitude  should 
be  given  to  inventive  energy.  London  legislation, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  deals  with  drainage  apart  from 
other  points  of  building  construction,  and  I shall 
not  allude  to  this  part  of  the  subject  any  further. 
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Assuming,  then,  that  municipal  control  is 
des'.rable  or  necessary,  and  assum  ng  also  tha 
such  control  : hould  De  limited  in  its  scope,  th : 
first  point  to  tonsider  is  in  what  respects  i:  should 
be  exercised. 

Now  bu  ldings  may  be  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  : — 

(1)  Stability ; (2)  Fire;  (3)  Health;  (4) 
Position  and  mutual  relations  : (5)  Convenience  ; 
(6)  Beauty. 

As  regards  Stability , I presume  that  no  one 
will  object  to  the  laying  down  of  minimum  thick- 
nesses for  walls,  and  of  minimum  scantlings  of 
timbers,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  draw  up  a 
workable  schedule  for  the  latter.  Also  it  will 
be  agreed  that  sound  principles  of  construction 
should  be  insisted  on.  Whether  the  provisions 
of  the  London  B adding  Act  err  by  excess  or 
defect  is  for  you  to  say  rather  than  for  me.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  its  provisions  dealing  with 
construction,  though  they  may  not  oppress 
builders,  may  serve  no  useful  purpose,  if  so  they 
are  excrescences,  and  should  be  removed  when 
opportunity  offers.  A good  deal  in  this  direction 
was  done  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Bill,  but  per- 
sonally I regret  that  time  did  not  allow  of  a more 
careful  consideration  of  Part  VI.  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committees.  However,  architects 
well  versed  in  the  old  law  and  the  new  will 
recognise  that — outside  Part  V.  — the  new  Act 
allows  much  more  latitude.  As  instances  in 
which  this  is  the  case  I would  quote  Section  73, 
which  permits,  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions, the  erection  of  bay  - windows  and 
projecting  oriels  and  turrets  without  the  for- 
malities and  delay  attending  a special  application 
to  the  Council.  Also  the  second  paragraph  pre- 
liminary to  the  First  Schedule,  which  allows  walls 
to  overhang  to  the  extent  of  six  inches.  Again, 
detached  greenhouses,  sheds  below  a certain  size, 
and  small  cycle-houses  can  now  be  erected  with- 
out special  leave,  or  subject  to  less  tiresome 
restrictions  than  before.  Also  Section  54  deals 
with  openings  and  recesses  in  a much  more 
liberal  way  than  the  old  Act,  a point  that  will  be 
especially  appreciated  by  City  architects.  Lastly, 
the  words  added  to  sub  Sections  (11)  and  (12)  ol 
Section  201,  in  effect  greatly  extend  the  number 
of  detached  suburban  houses  which  will  be  wholly 
exempted  from  the  Act. 

Fire  affects  buildings  as  regards  their  liability 
to  burn  when  once  set  alight,  the  spread  of  fire 
from  one  building  to  another,  and  the  escape 
from  fire  of  their  inmates.  This  part  of  the 
subject  is  one  to  which  municipal  authorities,  as 
being  also  the  fire-extinguishing  authorities, 
naturally  attach  much  importance.  For  this  very 
reason  it  is  a part  of  the  subject  which  requires  to 
be  closely  watched  as  being  specially  liable  to 
a pedantic  and  officious  treatment. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  regulations  of  the 
London  County  Council  as  to  the  structure  of 
theatres  are  so  onerous  that  it  is  now  a matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  erect  a theatre  in  London,  and 
there  is  a tendency  to  apply  these  regulations  to 
small  buildings  of  a comparatively  unimportant 
character,  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
Legislature  intended  to  be  so  controlled.  The 
74th  Section  of  the  London  Building  Act  (1894) 
deals  with  the  protection  of  life  from  fire,  but  I 
fear  that  it  will  be  found  in  many  cases  unduly 
onerous.  It  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether 
buildings  only  ten  squares  in  area  should  be  in  all 
cases  so  constructed  that  the  part  used  for  trade 
should  be  separated  from  the  part  used  as  a 
dwelling-house  by  fire-resisting  structures,  but  I 
believe  that  as  a matter  of  fact  this  point  was 
overlooked  by  the  numerous  opponents  of  the 
Bill.  It  is  a matter  of  much  regret  to  me 
personally  that  the  projection  of  party-walls 
above  the  slates  is  still  insisted  upon,  even  in  the 
smallest  dwelling-houses,  as  not  only  am  I fully 
aware  that  the  rule  is  strongly  objected  to  by 
many  architects  on  both  structural  and  aesthetic 
grounds,  but  because  the  evidence  tendered  to 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  was  in  my 
opinion  conclusive  that  this  precaution  is  not 
required  in  the  case  of  buildings  used  exclusively 
as  dwelling-houses.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the 
new  schedule  of  fire-resisting  materials  allows 
much  greater  elasticity  than  the  old  will  I think 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  to  work 
under  it. 

As  regards  Health — apart  from  all  questions  of 
drainage  and  water-supply — the  points  that  arise 
are  the  thickness  of  walls,  damp-courses  and 
ventilation.  The  thickness  of  walls  is  mainly 
governed  by  questions  of  stability,  but  in  the 
discussions  that  preceded  the  first  drafting  of  the 
London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill  it  was  suggested 
that  9-in.  walls  should  not  be  allowed  in  any  case 
for  dwelling-houses.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such 


walls  are  objectionable  ; unless  the  best  materials 
are  used  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  out  the 
rain,  and  they  are  cold.  As  a fundamental 
principle  underlying  all  building  legislation  it 
-hould  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  enforce  a standard  of 
excellence  which  admits  of  measurement  by  the 
2-ft.  rule,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  prevent 
the  use  of  inferior  materials.  Nevertheless  it 
will  probably  be  admitted  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  great  importance  of  cost,  the 
Council  was  wise  not  to  advocate  the  extreme 
measure  of  abolishing  the  one  - brick  wall. 
Whether  indeed  it  was  wise  in  stiffening  the 
schedule  of  thicknesses  is,  I know,  disputed, 
and  I was  surprised  that  the  first  schedule 
was  not  gone  into  in  Committee.  The 
schedule  as  it  stands  was  the  work  of  practical 
members  of  the  Building  Act  Committee,  and 
it  was  left  for  practical  men  to  criticise  it.  I 
believe  the  only  suggestions  in  opposition  came 
from  one  or  two  district  surveyors  who  deemed 
the  old  rules  sufficient. 

The  question  of  damp-courses  is  not  an  easy 
one.  Foundations  and  damp-courses  in  London 
are  at  present  regulated  by  the  old  By-law  under 
Section  16  of  the  Metropolitan  Management  and 
Building  Act,  Amendment  Act,  1S78.  A great 
part  of  this  Act,  including  Section  16,  has  been 
repealed,  but  the  By-laws  continue  in  force  under 
Section  216  of  the  Act  of  1S94.  This  By-law, 
although  it  admits  of  amendment,  allows  con- 
siderable latitude  of  practice.  The  main  reason 
for  its  existence  is,  that  w hile  speculative  builders 
do  not,  as  a rule,  see  the  necessity  for  damp- 
courses,  layers  of  concrete  and  the  like,  after  a 
wall  has  once  been  erected,  a damp-course  can 
only  be  inserted  at  the  expense  of  much  labour. 
Damp  walls  are  no  doubt  unhealthy,  without 
question  they  cause  much  trouble  and  annoyance 
to  those  who  dwell  within  them.  Mr.  Stenning 
has  pointed  out  that  in  so  far  as  a layer  of  concrete 
beneath  a building  is  designed  to  exclude  emana- 
tions from  the  earth,  it  is  more  necessary  in  the 
case  of  a gravelly  soil  than  in  any  other,  yet  the 
London  By-law  exempts  gravelly  sites  ! That 
this  danger  is  a real  one  has  been  proved  on  more 
than  one  occasion  by  explosions  of  coal-gas  in 
houses  which  have  been  traced  to  leaks  in  the 
mains  under  the  impervious  street  pavements  out- 
oide  the  houses.* 

As  regards  ventilation,  a sanitary  requirement 
which  in  my  opinion  comes  even  before  drainage 
in  importance,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  do  no 
more  than  provide  the  means  for  it,  and  these 
should  be  the  simplest.  It  is  both  wise  and 
reasonable  to  insist  that  every  habitable  room 
shall  have  a window  or  windows  bearing  at 
least  a certain  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  room, 
and  that  at  least  half  of  the  area  of  such  windows 
shall  be  made  to  open.  Certain  attempts 
in  some  provincial  towns  to  prescribe  the 
height  of  the  top  of  the  window  above  the  floor 
have  not  only  proved  destructive  of  all  architec- 
tural proportion,  but  have  produced  ridiculous 
results.  Indeed,  I have  long  been  of  opinion 
that,  next  to  the  general  use  of  Welsh  slates,  few 
causes  have  in  this  country  contributed  so  much 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  architectural  effect  of 
ordinary  commonplace  domestic  buildings  as  the 
almost  universal  desire  for  lofty  rooms  and  large 
windows,  more  especially  in  the  upper  stories. 
The  picturesque  windows  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  nestling  close  under  the  broad 
eaves,  and  often  placed  nearer  to  the  floor  than  to 
the  ceiling,  are  a thing  of  the  past.  But  even  as 
compared  with  the  last  century,  the  ordinary 
street  house  of  to-day  looks  top-heavy  by  reason 
of  the  size  of  the  windows  of  the  upper  stories. 
All  must  admit  that  the  modem  bedroom  is  better 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  more  habitable  gene- 
rally, than  those  of  the  old  half-timbered  houses 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  ; nevertheless,  while  admit- 
ting this,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  his  contemporaries  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  this  direction. 

The  question  of  the  ventilation  of  buildings 
admits  of  an  entirely  different  system  of  treat- 
ment. If  any  extreme  advocate  of  economy  still 
defend  the  system  of  “ back-to-back  ” construc- 
tion of  houses  I would  recommend  him  to  make 
an  architectural  tour  of  the  Scotland  ward  of 
Liverpool — so-called  I presume  from  the  fact  of 
its  inhabitants  being  almost  exclusively  Irish. 
Our  countrymen  may  as  a rule  be  most  unwilling 
to  ventilate  their  homes,  and  may  even  revel  in 
stuffiness,  but  the  very  poorest  should  have  the 
means  to  hand  for  getting  a current  of  air  through 
their  rooms  on  a hot  summer’s  night,  and  the 


* Since  this  paper  was  written  a notable  instance, 
attended  with  loss  of  life,  has  occurred  in  the  Strand. 


sun’s  rays,  which  none  of  us  get  too  much 
should  have  some  facilities  of  aecess.  Under  1 
back-to-back  system  these  primary  requisites  ; 
lacking.  This  system  reached  perfection 
Liverpool  about  half-a-century  ago.  An  ideal  p! 
having  been  invented,  it  was  repeated  wholesa 
as  if  by  cunningly-devised  machinery  ; the 
suiting  evils  proved  ultimately  intolerable,  a 
enormous  cost  was  imposed  upon  the  To 
Council  in  its  efforts  to  remove  them.  It  is  : 
surprising  that  Liverpool  has  led  the  way  in  p 
ventive  legislation. 

The  prevention  of  the  erection  of  back-to-bi 
dwellings  is  but  one  case  of  the  general  quest 
of  the  position  and  mutual  arrangement 
buildings.  Legislation  in  this  matter  is  in 
humble  opinion  of  quite  first-rate  importance 
its  bearing  on  the  public  health  ; it  is  also  b« 
with  the  greatest  difficulties  on  account  of 
interference  with  the  rights  of  property.  Ther 
also  a peculiar  difficulty  which  needs  to  be  < 
phasised,  it  is  this  : A lofty  building  does 
interfere  much,  or  perhaps  at  all,  with  its  own  li 
and  air,  but  it  may  interfere  with  the  light  and 
of  its  neighbours  to  almost  any  extent.  No  ! 
yet  enacted  and  no  by-law  yet  in  force 
boldly  faced  this  difficulty.  A building  propo 
to  be  erected,  whether  it  be  itself  dwelling-ho 
or  counting-house,  stable  or  factory,  may  equ. 
smother  a cottage  now  existing  on  the  adjoin 
plot,  or  to  be  erected  thereon  in  the  future.  Fi 
this  elementary  fact  it  follows  logically,  that 
regulations  which  it  may  be  deemed  expedienl 
enact  prescribing  the  height  of  buildings  and 
open  space  about  them,  should  be  applicable 
all  buildings,  regardless  of  the  uses  to  which  t 
may  be  put.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whel 
Parliament  would  sanction  such  legislati 
Hence  we  are  driven  to  such  compromises 
legislation  dealing  with  dwelling-houses  01 
or  “domestic  buildings.”  At  first  sight  sue 
compromise  may  seem  to  be  a satisfactory  c 
elusion,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  a long  rov 
cottages,  with  very  limited  back-yards,  it 
appear  less  so.  Picture  to  yourselves  a ro\ 
six  cottages  having  behind  them  small  b: 
yards,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  separated  L 
wall  from  a strip  of  vacant  land  40  ft.  or  s< 
depth,  and  abutting  upon  a street  parallel  to, 
at  the  rear  of,  the  six  cottages.  Two  build 
owners  purchase  this  vacant  land — A,  who 
purchased  one-third  of  the  frontage,  er 
thereon  two  cottages,  and  the  law  compels 
to  leave  a certain  space  at  rear  of  them 
consequently  adjoining  the  back-yards  of  tw 
the  old  cottages.  The  provision  of  this  c 
space  may  be  a very  serious  matter  to 
and  may  greatly  detract  from  the  value  of 
site  he  has  purchased,  but  it  has  the  wholes 
effect  of  preventing  any  veiy  material  interferi 
with  the  light  and  air  of  the  old  cottages,  althc 
the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  (or  for 
matter  of  that  of  any  buildings)  may  spoil 
view  from  their  back  windows.  B,  warned 
the  experience  of  A,  or  having  other  views  £ 
the  investment  of  his  capital,  erects  on  his  pi 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  frontagi 
warehouse  or  factory,  and  so  doing  is  not  c 
pelled  to  leave  any  of  his  land  vacant ; on 
contrary,  he  covers  the  whole  of  it  with  a buil 
sixty  feet  in  height,  which  may  no  doubt  t 
him  in  a considerable  rent,  yet  by  his  act  he 
have  made  the  back  rooms  of  four  of  the 
cottages  unfit  for  human  habitation  ! Some 
no  doubt  say  “ how  about  ancient  lights?” 
reply  is  that  the  building-owner  B may 
compelled  to  pay  a sum  of  money,  possifc 
considerable  sum,  to  the  owner  of  the  old  cotts 
but  there  is  no  law  to  compel  the  giving  of 
portion  thereof  to  the  tenants  of  the  same,  n> 
there  the  smallest  reason  to  believe  that  they 
get  any  benefit  out  of  the  transaction,  cert: 
they  will  get  no  compensatory  light  and  1 
There  is  however  another  course  open  to  I 
may  buy  the  old  cottages  and  continue  to  let  t 
as  before,  while  the  demand  for  houses  will  1 
bably  prevent  any  material  fall  in  the  r 
From  this  instance  it  is  plain  that  the  compra 
of  the  present  law  fails  alike  to  secure  justir 
between  individuals  and  the  end  prim 
aimed  at. 

I am  still  of  opinion  that  the  angle  of  4 
enforced  in  Liverpool  in  the  case  of  builc 
on  new  sites  is  not  an  unreasonable  one, 
I would  urge  on  those  who  deem  it  exce 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  inspecting  ^ 
of  the  many  houses  erected  in  conformity  ; 
that  angle  in  the  newer  parts  of  Liverpool. 

To  no  one  do  the  winding  alleys  of  our  catht 
towns  or  the  picturesque  irregularities  of  1 
tinental  fortified  cities  afford  more  de 
than  to  me,  but  there  is  a proportion  in  th 
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even  though  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  it. 
We  must,  albeit  sadly,  resign  ourselves  to  the 
hard  fact  that  these  things  belong  to  an  age  that 
is  past  for  ever.  Would  that  it  were  otherwise  ! 
We  know,  however,  that  these  old  towns,  so  charm- 
ing to  our  eye,  were,  to  use  a somewhat  canting 
phrase,  “hot-beds  of  disease.”  It  is  pretty 
purely  ascertained  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
he  death-rate  of  London  exceeded  the  birth-rate, 
jmd  that  the  population  was  only  kept  up  by  the 
:onstant  stream  of  fresh  arrivals  from  the  country, 
.f  this  were  so  when  towns  were  of  moderate  size, 
md  when  only  a minority  of  our  people  were 
Iwellers  in  cities,  how  much  more  serious  would 
he  results  of  picturesque  overcrowding  (that  of 
dverpool  is  not  picturesque)  be  nowadays,  when 
owns  have  attained  such  vast  dimensions  and  yet 
ontinue  to  grow  apace,  so  that  an  ever-increasing 
majority  of  the  English  people  are  doomed  to 
pend  their  lives  in  the  bustle  and  turmoil,  the 
moke  and  the  smells,  of  the  city  of  to-day. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the 
ase,  the  greatly-increased  traffic  of  the  modern 
>wn  demands  far  wider  streets  than  formerly 
ufficed.  Sir  Thomas  More  doubtless  thought  he 
as  acting  very  liberally  when  he  laid  out  the 
awns  of  Utopia  with  streets  twenty  feet  wide,  but 
e went  somewhat  beyond  the  London  Building 
.ct  in  that  he  provided  all  the  town-houses  with 
ardens  at  the  back  in  which  were  grown  vines, 
uits,  herbs,  and  flowers.  The  houses  were  three 
'storeys”*  in  height  ; the  materials  were  such  as 
) resist  the  action  of  fire,  and  the  line  of  frontage 
:ems  to  have  been  very  strictly  observed,  so  that, 

3 he  tells  us,  “The  buildings  . . . are  so  uniform 
lat  a whole  side  of  a street  looks  like  one 
ouse.”  Three  centuries  and  a - half  have 
chieved  streets  double  the  width  thought 
leal  by  More,  but  three  centuries  and  a-half 
ive  played  sad  havoc  with  his  back-gardens  ! 
art  V.  of  the  London  Building  Act,  though 
eemed  by  many,  I fear,  to  be  over-stringent  and 
(acting,  scarcely  allows  of  open  space  at  rear 
ifficient  to  admic  of  the  successful  cultivation  of 
ines,  fruits,  herbs,  and  flowers,  at  any  rate,  not 
such  profusion  as  to  suggest  More’s  words  : 
All  is  so  well  ordered,  and  so  finely  kept,  that 
never  saw  gardens  anywhere  that  were  both  so 
uitful  and  so  beautiful  as  theirs.  This  humour 
ordering  their  gardens  so  well,  is  not  only  kept 
) by  the  pleasure  they  find  in  it,  but  also  by  an 
nulation  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
reets,  who  vie  with  each  other  ; and  there  is 
deed  nothing  belonging  to  the  whole  town,  that 
both  more  useful  and  more  pleasant  : so  that 
: who  founded  the  town,  seems  to  have  taken 
.re  of  nothing  more  than  of  their  gardens.”  f It 
is  often  been  remarked  that  whereas  in  the 
esent  day  house-builders  seek  out  exposed  and 
eezy  sites,  the  men  of  old  time  prefexred 
eltered  valleys  ; it  is  all  of  a piece  with  this 
actice  that  we  find  the  streets  of  Utopia  de- 
ribed  “ as  very  convenient  for  all  carriage,  and 
ell  sheltered  from  the  winds.”  If  the  gospel  of 
:sh  air  and  the  gospel  of  expediency  have  done 
uch  to  exclude  the  picturesque  from  modem 
wns,  is  this  not  an  additional  reason  for  exerting 
rselves  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  what  is  left  to 
of  the  works  of  our  forefathers  ? 

As  regards  the  internal  convenience  of  buildings, 
l will  be  agreed  that  any  control  would  be  quite 
t of  place. 

The  quality  of  beauty  is,  of  all  others,  perhaps 
at  which  modern  buildings  least  often  possess, 
hatever  may  be  the  position  of  British 
chitecture  at  the  present  day — and  I am 
.posed  to  think  that  it  compares  very  favourably 
th  the  contemporary  architecture  of  other 
untries  — the  vastly  greater  portion  of  the 
lildings  put  up  are  built  by  men  who,  whether 
ey  call  themselves  builders,  surveyors,  or 
chiteots,  deem  architecture  an  expensive  luxury, 

;11  enough,  perhaps,  for  churches  and  town- 
Hs,  but  a thing  wholly  divorced  from  the  more 
merous  buildings  in  which  folk  have  to  live  or 
earn  their  living.  The  general  neglect  of 
chitecture — meaning,  thereby,  the  fine  art — 
t merely  by  the  builders  but  by  the  general 
blic  is  a great  misfortune  to  the  country,  and 
ie  not  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  a significant 
rcumstance  that  the  illustrated  newspapers  when 
•ting  the  opening  of  a new  public  building  as 
ten  as  not  omit  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
an  who  designed  it,  though  the  Worshipful  the 

1 Spelt  “stories”  in  my  edition  dated  1758. — G.  B.  L. 
ie  foregoing  is  Dr.  LongstafT's  note;  to  which  we  may 
d that  *'  stories  ” is  not  only  the  ancient  but  the  correct 
dung,  etymologically;  the  “storeys”  adopted  in  the 
aiding  Act  is  a modern  variation  not  sanctioned  by  the 
•ditions  of  the  English  language.  There  is  no  more 
tson  for  it  than  for  writing  “countrey"  and  “countreys” 
jtead  of  "country  " and  “ countries." — Ed. 

1 Utopia,”  Bk.  II. 


Mayor,  who  declared  it  open,  is  honoured  with  a 
portrait.  Probably  few  laymen  follow  the 
example  of  the  reader  of  this  paper  in  annually 
examining  the  architectural  drawings  at  the  Royal 
Academy  ; he  has,  in  the  room  set  apart  for  their 
exhibition,  over  and  over  again  been  amused  at 
the  astonished  indignation  with  which  visitors, 
perchance  entering  the  doorway,  have  started 
back  on  catching  sight  of  the  drawings  on  the 
walls  ; he  has  even  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
disturb  a loving  couple  seeking  congenial  re- 
tirement in  its  solitude.  And  yet  the  crowds  that 
pay  their  shillings  at  the  barriers  would  fain  be 
called  (esthetic,  or  at  any  rate  persons  of  taste. 
Now,  which  is  the  more  important  work  of  art,  a 
picture  — grand,  perhaps,  in  conception,  and 
glowing  in  colour,  yet  doomed  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  its 
lifetime  upon  the  indifferently  - lighted  walls 
of  a private  dining-room,  to  be  seen  only  by 
its  owner  or  his  comparatively  limited  circle  of 
acquaintance,  or  a dignified  building  set  in  an 
important  thoroughfare  to  stand  there  for  cen- 
turies, a constant  delight  to  the  many  thousands 
who  will  daily  pass  under  its  shadow  ? Or, 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  amateur 
collector,  which  is  the  wiser  course,  to  spend 
large  sums  upon  pictures  and  statues,  and  to  store 
them  in  ill-designed  rooms  which  no  ornaments 
can  make  lovely,  or  to  devote  a like  amount  of 
money  to  the  building  of  a house  so  designed  that 
every  corner  of  it  forms  a picture  ever  changing 
in  its  charms  with  sun  and  shade  ? Nay,  further, 
surely  good  pictures  lose  nothing  by  being  hung 
in  a beautiful  house,  where,  indeed,  they  have  a 
chance  of  forming  a consistent  part  of  the  whole. 
Yet,  again,  architecture,  above  all  arts,  binds  us  to 
the  past  so  that  even  a superficial  knowledge  of 
it,  provided  that  it  be  accurate,  not  only  adds 
vastly  to  the  interest  of  history,  but  materially 
facilitates  its  study.  On  these  several  grounds  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  importance  of  architecture 
cannot  be  overestimated,  and  the  argument  is 
strengthened  if  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  are 
from  day  to  day  becoming  more  and  more  a 
nation  of  dwellers  in  cities.  In  proportion  as  we 
are  divorced  from  all  contact  with  Nature,  in  pro- 
portion, alas  ! as  modern  “ Progress  ” too  rapidly 
destroys  so  much  of  natural  beauty,  so  are  we 
made  more  and  more  dependent  upon  such 
beauty  as  Art  can  give  us  in  substitution  for  that 
which  is  lost. 

Admitting,  then,  that  beauty  is  a quality  in 
buildings  which  is  of  supreme  importance,  and 
that  outside  comeliness  pre-eminently  concerns 
those  who  do  not  dwell  within,  is  it  a matter  for 
municipal  control  ? For  my  part,  I think  it  is 
not.  To  begin  with,  the  greatest  latitude  should 
be  left  to  architects  as  regards  design,  whereas 
any  system  of  municipal  control  would  be  apt  to 
hamper  the  noblest  efforts  of  genius,  and  at  the 
best  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  tyranny  of  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  day.  Quit  custodiet 
ipsos  custodes  ? What  one  man  deems  beautiful 
another  calls  hideous,  and  I am  by  no  means  sure 
that  this  is  less  true  of  architects  themselves  than 
of  vestrymen  or  county  councillors.  The 
Hanging  Committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  does 
not  give  complete  satisfaction  ; could  better  results 
be  expected  from  a Committee  of  Design  ? 

Nevertheless,  I have  been  an  active  advocate 
of  a certain  amount  of  control  of  an  (esthetic 
character.  I do  not  allude  to  the  case  of  the 
County  Council  as  a landowner  approving  the 
designs  of  buildings  erected  on  its  property  by 
leaseholders,  although  in  one  such  case  I was 
partly  instrumental  in  preventing  the  erection  on 
a prominent  site  on  the  Thames  Embankment  of 
a building  which  would  have  marred  irretrievably 
one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  London.  That  was  a 
special  case  in  which  the  Council  acted  as  land- 
lord rather  than  in  its  municipal  capacity.  But 
modern  civilisation  with  perverse  ingenuity  has 
devised  certain  excrescences  upon  buildings  which 
serve  no  useful  purpose  that  I ever  heard  of,  and 
which  no  Goth  or  Philistine  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  claim  as  ornamental — to  wit,  sky-signs.  This 
Association,  at  any  rate,  will  not  object  to  a 
municipal  control  tending  to  their  ultimate 
extinction.  A single  advertising  board  judiciously 
placed  upon  the  top  of  a building  may  vulgarise  a 
whole  street.  To  the  end  that  one  man  may 
increase  his  income  in  a not  very  honourable  way 
the  purpose  of  vast  outlay  in  public  buildings 
may  be  thrown  away.  You  will,  I am  confident, 
approve  of  the  action  of  the  Council  in  treating 
the  huge  advertising  board  on  the  top  of  a build- 
ing and  the  sky-sign  proper,  as  ejusdem  generis — 
and  this  is  now  the  law.  Another  enormity  was 
first  proposed  for  the  offices  of  Punch , possibly  as 
a far-fetched  joke  ; the  suggestion  was  to  erect  a 
cistern  for  a “ sprinkler  ” upon  lofty  steel  legs  on 


the  top  of  the  building,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
colossal  spider.  But  the  Council  crushed  this 
new  form  of  vermin  ere  it  had  emerged  from  the 
egg.  Whatever  enterprising  tradesmen  may  say 
to  such  municipal  action,  you,  gentlemen,  have  no 
cause  to  complain. 

From  this  you  will  gather  that  as  regards  design 
my  view  is  that  the  Municipality  should  on  the 
one  hand  take  care  that  its  regulations  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  efforts  of  the  artist, 
but  that  it  should  do  its  best  to  protect  him  from 
extraneous  foes. 

I have  endeavoured  very  imperfectly  to  indicate 
the  principles  which  should  underlie  the  municipal 
control  of  buildings.  It  is  perhaps  rather  in  the 
application  of  those  principles  than  in  the  princi- 
ples themselves  that  differences  of  opinion  arise. 
Meanwhile  I may  state  in  conclusion  that  before 
long  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  go  to 
Parliament  once  more,  not  so  much  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Council  as  to  remove  ambiguities 
or  inconsistencies  in  the  law  which  practice  has 
brought  to  light.  In  some  cases  amendments 
introduced  in  committee  by  irresponsible  opponents 
(and  not  always  expressed  in  the  clearest  possible 
manner)  lead  to  inconsistent  or  even  absurd 
results,  for  it  is  an  admitted  defect  of  our  legis- 
lative machinery  that  there  is  no  means  of  re- 
drafting a Bill  after  its  emergence  from  committee 
so  as  to  ensure  harmony  in  its  several  parts.  In 
some  cases  provisions  which  have  proved  to  be 
more  far-reaching  than  was  intended  may  need 
modification.  But  be  this  as  it  may  I feel  sure 
that  any  representations  made  by  this  Association 
to  the  Council  would  receive  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration and  prove  of  great  assistance  in  the 
drafting  of  any  amending  Bill. 


Professor  Kerr,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Longstaff,  said  there  was  a feeling  in  the 
minds  of  many  builders  and  owners  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  a great  hardship  to  have  to  go  to  the 
County  Council  for  any  consent  of  a statutory 
kind,  or,  in  point  of  fact,  to  have  any  dealings 
with  Spring-gardens  at  all.  He  had  always  one 
answer  for  that  suggestion,  and  that  was  this — ■ 
that  there  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  on  the  part 
of  the  County  Council  and  its  officers  any  desire 
to  oppress  or  harass  the  public.  Dr.  Longstaff 
admitted  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were 
found  to  be  in  many  cases  very  vague,  but  the 
intention  to  his  mind  was  always  clear.  As  a 
public  officer  acting  under  the  control  of  the  County 
Council,  when  any  dispute  arose  he  always  took 
upon  himself  to  say  “ Let  us  understand  what  is 
the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  and  of 
the  authorities  who  have  sanctioned  the  Bill,  in 
the  clause  which  is  in  dispute.”  If  they  could 
find  out  what  the  intention  of  the  law  was,  they 
invariably  saw  that  it  was  a beneficent  intention, 
and  why  should  it  not  be  fairly  and  cheerfully 
met  ? Speaking  generally  he  thought  Dr. 
Longstaff  had  given  them  a very  clear  idea  of 
what  he  might  call  the  tendency  of  public  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  municipal  control.  In 
England  people  had  a great  objection  to  be 
dragooned,  and  in  respect  of  the  Building  Act 
it  was  just  as  well  to  acknowledge  that,  and  to 
take  pains  to  avoid  in  a proper  way  any 
operation  of  the  Act  which  might  be  distinctly 
prejudicial  to  private  interests.  But  although 
they  objected  to  be  dragooned  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  private  objection,  as  a 
rule,  to  public  authority,  and,  therefore,  when 
they  had  at  last  obtained  in  the  form  of  the 
County  Council  a most  important  and  valuable 
municipality,  he  thought  that  to  place  in  their 
hands  a good  deal  of  control  was  a wise  measure. 
It  was  always  found  in  this  country  that  the 
responsibility  which  attached  to  the  practice  of 
control  or  authority  was  a very  important  con- 
sideration, and,  although  some  of  the  public, 
judging  from  what  was  said  in  the  newspapers, 
might  have  their  objections  to  what  had  already 
been  done  by  the  London  County  Council,  he 
thought  that  in  the  course  of  a few  years  it  would 
be  found  that  the  sense  of  responsibility  arising  from 
carrying  the  load  of  authority  would  display  itselt 
in  that  case  as  in  all  others.  As  regarded  London 
buildings,  it  seemed  to  be  perfectly  clear  that 
very  strict  authority  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  someone,  and  the  County  Council  had  at  their 
right-hand  a large  body  of  more  or  less  distin- 
guished architects  and  practical  men  in  whose 
hands  the  details  of  administration  were  placed 
by  the  legislature,  so  that  the  County  Council  was 
well-advised,  well-represented,  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  That  was 
as  regarded  construction,  in  respect  of  the  points 
which  Dr.  Longstaff  had  very  clearly  made  out. 
He  thought  the  question  of  the  administration  of 
matters  of  taste  in  London  metropolitan  buildings 
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was  one  which  deserved  very  serious  consideration. 
Every  architect  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
practice  of  architectural  design  would,  he  believed, 
agree  with  him  when  he  said  it  was  very  hard 
that  in  London  so  much  money  should  be 
laid  out  so  frequently  in  building  without  any 
regard  to  public  taste.  The  display  of  metropolitan 
building  in  all  countries  had  always  been  a very 
powerful  agent  in  humanising  the  people  at  large, 
and  when  they  came  to  a town  like  London,  as 
the  centre  and  head-quarters  of  an  enormous 
Empire,  surely  there  ought  to  be  in  some  quarter 
or  other  a very  emphatic  order  of  things  as 
regarded  the  beauty  of  the  town.  He  would 
venture  to  suggest  whether  it  was  not  the 
common-sense  of  the  matter  that  the  expense  of 
beautifying  the  metropolis  of  England  ought  to 
some  extent  to  be  borne  by  the  public  revenue. 
Why,  he  asked,  should  it  fall  wholly  upon  the 
accidental  inhabitants  of  the  town?  Whether 
they  should  entrust  the  control  of  such  a matter 
to  a municipal  body  was  a question  which  they 
probably  should  not  discuss  that  night,  but  it  was 
a matter  which  ought  to  be  discussed.  That  was 
certainly  a subject  which  could  not  be  introduced 
into  the  Building  Act  of  London.  That  Act  must 
be  a statement  of  the  minimum  requirements 
which  were  necessary  in  building  private  and 
public  edifices,  and  directly  they  got  beyond  the 
minimum  of  necessity  they  found  that  the  lawyers 
would  not  support  them.  There  was  a fixed  prin- 
ciple in  the  English  mind  that  every  man  should 
do  as  he  pleased  with  his  own,  subject  only  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  As  regarded  the  amendment  of  the 
Building  Act  which  Dr.  Longstaff  shadowed 
forth,  it  would  be  well  not  to  precipitate  anything. 
They  had  got  a very  good  Act,  and  although 
people  might  quibble  at  the  language  of  it,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  lie  was  of  opinion  that  when  they 
were  able  to  understand  it  pretty  clearly,  it  would 
work  very  well,  with  the  assistance  of  moderation 
and  human  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  District 
Surveyors.  But  to  administer  such  an  Act  with 
severity  was  a thing  which  he  should  deprecate 
with  the  utmost  power  at  his  command.  It  was 
not  a system  of  rules  which  would  bear  to  be 
interpreted  in  a harsh  or  arbitrary  manner.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  law  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  law ; and 
most  emphatically  was  that  the  case  when  they 
came  to  such  a matter  as  the  Building  Act. 

Mr.  R.  Roberts,  L.C.C.,  seconded  the  motion. 
He  said  that  Dr.  Longstaff  had  referred  to  the 
question  why  beautiful  architecture  should  be 
confined  to  our  churches  and  to  our  public  build- 
ings, and  why  our  homes  should  not  be  delightful 
architecturally.  He  (Mr.  Roberts)  had  always 
felt  that  that  ought  to  be  so.  The  buildings  in 
which  most  of  them  lived  had  not  been  designed 
by  architects,  and,  he  thought  he  might  add,  had 
not  been  built  by  builders  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  so  that  neither  architects  nor  builders, 
properly  speaking,  were  responsible  for  the  present 
condition  of  London.  He  thought  something 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  what  he  called  the 
beauty  of  London.  He  was  not  sure  that  English 
people  were  either  an  artistic  people  or  an  archi- 
tectural people,  but  he  hoped  the  general  public 
were  beginning  to  take  a greater  interest  in  archi- 
tectural matters.  Dr.  Longstaff  referred  to  the 
Architectural  Room  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
little  incident  which  he  mentioned  showed,  he 
thought,  that  the  general  public  did  not,  unfortu- 
nately, take  an  interest  in  architectural  questions. 
Even  our  distinguished  architects  were  not  before 
the  public  eye  as  our  distinguished  painters.  He 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  some  archi- 
tect of  distinction  come  forward  as  a candidate 
for  the  London  County  Council.  They  lacked 
very  often  advice  on  architectural  matters,  which 
would  come  from  one  whom  the  architectural 
profession  would  recognise  as  an  authority.  The 
London  County  Council  was  constantly  dealing 
with  architectural  questions.  They  had,  for 
instance,  large  engineering  schemes  to  consider. 
With  regard  to  the  design  of  bridges,  they  had 
indirectly  consulted  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  the  consultation,  he  believed, 
had  been  verv  satisfactory.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  would  wish  never  to  see  another  iron  bridge 
on  the  Thames.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  stone 
bridges,  but  the  engineering  ieeling  was  too 
strong  for  them  ; and,  in  fact,  in  these  days  of 
scientific  development— he  was  going  to  say 
genius  seemed  to  go  in  a scientific  direction— 
the  scientists  were  pressing  them  in  all 
directions.  The  other  day  it  was  proposed  to 
put  a galvanised  iron  casing  on  the  cornice  of 
Waterloo  Bridge  10  in.  by  6 in.  If  they  had 
had  an  architect  on  the  Council,  or  someone 
representing  architecture  as  a profession,  he 


thought  they  would  have  been  greatly  helped  in 
such  a matter  as  that.  He  had,  perhaps,  dwelt 
too  much  on  this  question  of  beauty  with  regard 
to  local  administration,  but  he  felt  it  was  a 
question  which  was  continually  pressing.  There 
was  a tendency  nowadays  simply  to  look  upon 
the  vested  or  private  interest  side  of  all  matters. 
It  was  a question  of  what  dividend  would 
be  paid,  what  return  would  be  given,  and 
how  much  would  it  cost  the  ratepayers. 
For  instance,  the  County  Council  was  now 
housed  in  a miserable  building  which  was  not 
a credit  to  the  London  Municipality,  but  they 
could  not  have  a better,  because  the  rate- 
payer cried  out.  When  it  was  a question  of 
sanitary  reform  the  ratepayer  was  always  willing 
to  pay,  but  the  Englishman  was  net  yet  sufficiently 
educated  to  pay  for  beauty.  Professor  Kerr  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  London  improvements 
should,  to  some  extent,  be  a matter  of  national 
expenditure  rather  than  municipal.  Well,  there 
was  a little  departure  in  that  direction.  Parlia- 
ment-street was  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of  the 
whole  nation.  But  perhaps  that  was  not  a thing 
to  proclaim  upon  the  house-top,  because  the  repre- 
sentatives of  London  were  a very  small  propor- 
tion in  Parliament,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that 
objection  might  be  made  to  an  expenditure  of  funds 
from  the  whole  nation  for  the  purpose  of  a single 
municipality.  To  return  to  the  Building  Act,  he 
quite  understood  Professor  Kerr’s  argument  that 
there  should  be  no  immediate  change  in  the  Act 
before  the  District  Surveyors  had  been  able  to 
master  its  provisions.  Certainly  he  for  one  did 
not  wish  that  they  should  have  another  voluminous 
Building  Act  to  go  through.  But  it  was  remark- 
able, as  Dr.  Longstaff  had  pointed  out,  how  one 
or  two  of  the  clauses  which  had  proved  in  practice 
not  to  be  very  workable — especially  that  clause 
with  regard  to  the  separation  of  dwelling-rooms 
above  trade  premises — had  slipped  in,  and  was 
not  objected  to  by  the  Architectural  Association, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  gone  so  carefully  into 
the  Building  Act,  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  by  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  ap- 
parently by  all  the  specialists.  They  unfortunately 
ran  adrift  on  the  question  of  vested  interest,  and 
the  cry  was  “property,  property.”  This  par- 
ticular clause,  which  he  thought  was  too  drastic, 
and  which  he  was  sure  if  it  had  been  pointed  out 
to  Dr.  Longstaff  would  have  been  amended,  was, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  not  objected  to  by  anyone. 
That  showed  how  even  specialists  might  fail  to 
see  some  of  the  most  important  Clauses  of  the 
Building  Act,  and  so  surely  they  would  forgive 
the  Committee  who,  generally  speaking,  were 
merely  laymen,  if  they  had  not  foreseen  every- 
thing that  might  occur  under  the  Building  Act. 
He  hoped  the  Act  would,  as  he  believed  it  was, 
be  generously  administered  by  District  Surveyors. 
He  thought  there  w'as  a great  deal  in  the  personnel 
of  District  Surveyors  in  these  matters.  In  these 
days  of  over-inspection  perhaps  it  was  important 
that  the  District  Surveyors  should  administer  the 
Act  with  a generous  consideration,  that  was  that 
they  should  think  rather  of  the  spirit  than  the 
mere  letter. 

Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  referred  to  Clause  74  of 
the  Building  Act,  and  said  he  wished  they  could 
have  some  decision  on  a well-devised  case  for  the 
guidance  of  District  Surveyors.  Scarcely  a day 
passed  but  someone  called  upon  him  with  refer- 
ence to  Clause  74.  In  each  individual  case  he 
tried  to  do  what  was  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  if  those  who  called  upon  him  did  not  care  for 
that  he  told  them  that  they  must  go  before  the 
magistrate.  He  was  not  about  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  parapets  upon  all 
buildings,  but  he  thought  it  was  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  ask  a builder  to  build  a parapet 
15  in.  above  the  roof  to  adjoining  water- 
closets.  About  9-in.  walls  to  domestic  buildings, 
if  a building  exceeded  two  stories  in  height,  only 
one  floor  could  be  of  9-in  work.  He  thought  that 
was  an  extremely  good  provision,  because  if  they 
had  two  stories  on  a three  or  four  story  building 
of  9-in.  work,  there  would  certainly  be  an  element 
of  weakness.  Dr.  Longstaff  remarked  about  the 
gravelly  site,  but  he  was  afraid  they  did  not  come 
across  gravelly  sites  in  the  inner  parts  of  London. 
It  was  his  fate  very  frequently  to  come  across  made 
ground.  Everyone  agreed  that  sky-signs  were  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  public.  Somepeoplethought 
there  was  a great  hardship  in  many  cases  in  a board 
2 ft.  11  in.  being  allowed  to  remain,  while  a 
board  3 ft.  6 in.  had  to  be  licensed.  He  thought 
there  might  be  legislation  on  the  subject  before 
long.  Mr.  Roberts  touched  upon  the  question  of 
having  architects  on  the  County  Council.  On  the 
present  County  Council  there  was  certainly  one 
architect — Mr.  Emden.  Dr.  Longstaff  suggested 
that  District  Surveyors  should,  where  possible, 


try  to  settle  questions  themselves.  He  very  rare 
went  to  Spring  Gardens,  and  if  District  Surveyo 
only  tried  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  spii 
rather  than  with  the  letter  of  the  Building  Ac 
they  might  give  satisfaction  to  the  persons  buil 
ing  and  do  their  duty  to  the  public. 

Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe  said  the  Building  Act  ht 
a great  amount  of  good  in  it,  but  he  could  n 
quite  agree  with  Professor  Kerr  that  it  was  : 
easy  of  interpretation  if  they  only  considered 
long  enough.  Part  VI.  of  the  Act  was  supposi 
to  deal  with  the  construction  of  buildings,  ai 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  the  constru 
tion  of  buildings  he  took  to  be  safety.  In  tl 
respect  District  Surveyors  had  practically  litt 
or  no  control,  except  in  the  case  of  bre 
summers  and  piers  supporting  bressumme 
adjoining  party-walls.  A pier  at  the  corner 
a building  or  a column  they  had  little  or  no  co 
trol  over  without  reporting  it  as  a dangero 
structure.  He  thought  that  was  a want  in  t 
Act  which  at  some  future  time  might  be  co 
sidered.  Another  point  not  dealt  with  in  t 
Act  was  with  regard  to  stones.  There  we 
a great  many  kinds  of  stones  which  we 
totally  unfit  to  be  used  in  this  atmosphei 
During  the  last  three  weeks  he  had  had  som 
thing  like  eleven  pieces  of  stone  brought  to  hi 
by  policemen  which  had  fallen  in  differe 
thoroughfares  in  the  City.  He  had  no  pow 
whatever  over  a stone  unless  he  could  go  ai 
condemn  the  whole  building  as  dangeroi 
Another  question  which  the  County  Council  d 
not  consider,  although  he  drew  attention  to 
some  time  before  the  Act  came  into  force,  was  £ 
exemption  of  by-laws  in  the  City.  Sometim 
they  had  jerry  builders  in  the  City,  and  they  h: 
no  power  whatever  over  materials,  or  to  compe 
man  to  put  a damp-course  or  concrete  over  t 
bottom.  Some  buildings  were  very  unhealthy 
consequence.  Of  course  it  was  very  difficult 
make  a Building  Act  do  for  the  whole  of  Londo 
With  regard  to  the  insertion  of  Section  74,  1 
recollection  was  that  it  came  originally  from  t 
Institute  in  connexion  with  a Bill  on  which  t 
Institute,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Plall  especially,  spent 
great  deal  of  time.  He  (Mr.  Woodthorp 
pointed  out  at  the  time  the  serious  danger  fre 
fire  in  cases  where  the  lower  part  of  a buildi: 
was  occupied  for  trade  purposes  and  on  the  upp 
floors  there  were  hundreds  of  people  sleepir 
He  would  be  sorry  to  see  that  clause  struck  01 
because  he  thought  there  would  be  a gre 
amount  of  risk  run  in  consequence.  I 
remembered  a case  in  the  City  where  a £ 
broke  out  on  the  first  floor,  missed  the  secon 
and  burnt  out  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  t 
building.  There  happened  to  be  an  opening 
the  party-wall,  fitted  with  double  iron  doo 
which  by  some  authorities  might  not  be  cc 
sidered  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Act,  a 
about  thirty  girls,  who  were  at  lunch  at  the  tit 
the  fire  broke  out,  escaped  through  the  openin 
and  there  was  no  loss  of  life  at  all.  An  irregular 
might  therefore  be  a good  thing  sometimes.  Wi 
regard  to  Section  53,  as  the  law  now  stood 
District  Surveyor  had  no  power  to  make  a m 
do  anything  to  an  old  party- wall  if  it  was  not  tak 
down  to  the  extent  of  one-half  or  altered.  I 
ventured  to  think  that  with  a slight  alteration  tl 
clause  could  be  made  to  convey  what  no  don 
was  the  intention  of  the  Act.  Instead  of  sayir 
“ Subject  to  any  by  - laws  of  the  Coun 
made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  walls  sh 
be  constructed,”  it  should  read,  “ Build ir 
shall  be  enclosed  with  walls  constructed,  &c.”  ( 
raising  that  point  he  stated  to  counsel,  “Sr 
posing  the  whole  of  Cornhill  were  pulled  do\ 
building  by  building,  and  there  was  only  a wood 
partition  between  each  of  those  buildings,  do  y 
mean  to  contend  that  I should  not  have  power 
have  that  taken  down,  and  make  them  build 
party-wall?”  Counsel  clearly  stated  that 
should  not  have  that  power,  and  the  magistr: 
also  took  that  view.  So  that  from  this  opini 
(although  counsel,  and  magistrates  as  well,  w< 
not  always  right)  it  would  appear  that  unless  t 
party-wall  was  dangerous,  or  taken  down  to  t 
extent  of  half,  or  interfered  with,  or  dangero 
or  any  other  clause  of  the  Act  were  contravene 
it  would  be  difficult  to  compel  a man  to  ta 
down  an  irregular  party-wall  and'  rebuild  it.  A 
Woodthorpe  had  very  great  pleasure  in  heart 
supporting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Longstaff 
his  great  trouble  in  preparing  the  paper  and  : 
his  kindness  in  coming  down  to  read  the  same. 

Mr.  J.  Marsland  said  Mr.  Woodthorpe  occupi 
a very  peculiar  position  as  one  of  the  District  Si 
veyors  of  the  City  of  London.  Most  of  his  remar 
were  applicable  only  to  the  City,  and  not  to  gene 
buildings  in  London.  The  Building  Act  Co 
mittee  were  quite  willing  to  ask  Parliament  for 
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the  builder. 


much  as  they  could  get,  but  there  was  one  thing 
they  could  not  ask  Parliament  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  interfere  with  the  City  of  London.  There- 
fore, they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  all  these 
little  anomalies  referred  to  by  Mr.  Woodthorpe. 
The  fact  that  the  Act  was  contradictory  here  and 
there  was  due  to  the  haphazard  way  in  which  the 
Legislature  dealt  with  private  Bills.  How  the 
Building  Act  emerged  from  the  Committee-room 
in  any  sort  of  form  he  hardly  understood,  and 
until  they  got  a better  way  of  dealing  with  private 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
atraid  Bills  would  have  mistakes  which  would 
have  to  be  remedied  afterwards.  He  did  not 
think  that  Clause  74  was  so  hard  in  the  case  of  a 
new  building  ; in  fact,  he  thought  it  was  fair  and 
reasonable.  But  further  on  the  Act  directed  that 
buildings  should  not  be  joined  together  or  added 
to  unless  they  were  brought  into  conformity  with 
the  Act.  That  was  a stringent  provision  and 
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pressed  hardly  on  owners  of  trade  premises. 
\\  ithm  three  years  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  a 
client  of  his  had  erected  a substantial  trade 
building,  and  he  could  not  now  add  another 
piece  to  it  because,  to  bring  it  into  conformity 
with  the  Act,  such  an  expense  and  amount  of 
inconvenience  would  have  to  be  incurred  that 
was  quite  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dickseesaid  he  partly  agreed  with 
Mr.  Marsland  regarding  the  operation  of  Clause  74 
in  new  buildings  ; but  he  would  be  extremely 
sorry  to  see  it  removed  or  rendered  in  the  least 
degree  less  stringent.  As  Mr.  Marsland  pointed 
out,  in  some  cases— for  instance  in  alterations 
and  additions  to  old  buildings— it  did  press  rather 
hardly  ; there  was,  however,  a way  out  of  that 
difficulty.  Section  207  gave  the  Council  power 
to  relax  that  as  they  thought  fit,  and  within  the 
last  week  or  two  they  had  done  so  in  the  case 
of  a building  in  his  district.  They  ran  much 
greater  risk  of  danger  to  life  by  fire  from  the 
alterations  and  connexions  of  buildings  than  from 
the  construction  of  new  ones.  Personally,  he 
thought  that  a man  might  be  allowed  to  connect 
buildings  provided  he  put  in  iron  doors,  and  left 
proper  exits  in  each  individual  case.  At  the 
present  moment  District  Surveyors  were  obliged 
to  see  that  the  buildings  were  entirely  in  con- 
forraity  with  the  Act,  and  this  might  mean 
Tactically  reconstructing  the  whole  of  the 
buildings.  When  Dr.  Longstaff  had  something 
.0  do  with  the  amendment  of  the  Act,  there  was 
in  anomaly  existing  at  the  present  time  to  which 
ae  hoped  he  would  give  his  attention,  and  that 
was  the  interference  that  the  Vestries  had  in  the 
:onstruclion  of  waterclosets,  &c.  He  thought 
ill  the  points  of  construction  of  buildings,  whether 
rom  a sanitary  point  of  view  or  from  any  other 
Joint  of  view,  should  be  placed  entirely  under 
he  control  of  the  District  Surveyor.  Section  1 3 
’art  II.  of  the  Act,  placed  buildings  intended 
or  the  occupation  or  adapted  for  the  occupa- 
lon  of  the  working  - classes  under  certain 
estnclions.  He  wished  to  ask  what  Dr 
-.ongslaff  considered  a building  adapted  or  con- 
tracted for  the  occupation  of  the  working-classes 
•ecause  in  a court  about  10  ft.  wide  a building 
>r  the  working-classes  must  not  be  higher  than 
le  Width  ot  the  court,  whereas  if  it  was  not  a 
uilding  for  the  working-classes  it  could  go  ud 
lossibly  80  ft.  v 

\ Mr.  Francis  Hooper  remarked  that  London 
’as  rapidly  being  reconstructed,  and  if  they  could 
ut  take  advantage  on  every  opportunity  of  some 
’ell-considered  plan  of  alignment,  each  rebuild- 
ig  would  tend  to  the  improvement  and  beauti- 
pation  of  London.  If  they  went  into  certain 
istncts  they  were  simply  disheartened  with  what 
as  being  done  by  builders  and  speculators  in  the 
ay  of  embellishing  our  streets.  On  the  other 
ind- lf  ?ny  Visited  the  Cad°gan>  the  Grosvenor, 
e Norfolk,  and  other  estates,  they  there  saw 
e lines  of  frontage  being  amended  and  sub- 
mtial  buildings  being  erected.  Would  it  not 
! possible  for  a central  municipal  authority  to 
ive  the  same  control  of  our  public  streets  as 
rge  private  owners  have  of  their  property  ? He 
ferred  to  the  system  in  force  in  Paris,  where 
ery  frontage  line  was  planned,  and  where  every 
in  rebuilding  must  conform  to  the  amended 
ie  laid  down.  It  was  found  in  many  cases 
too  slow,  but  it  was  sure,  and  having  been  in 
eration  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  they 
w saw  the  result  of  ordered  streets,  which 
:re  conspicuously  lacking  in  London,  except  in 
ne  few  isolated  instances.  One  of  the  gentle- 
m present  referred  to  the  advisability  of  elect - 
’ architects  on  the  County  Council.  Some 
:hitects  had  offered  themselves  for  election,  but 
: same  gentleman  had  told  the  meeting  that 
ihitects  were  not  popular  as  a body,  which 
:ounted  for  so  few  being  elected.  He  ques- 


tioned whether  they  would  all  be  satisfied  to 
leave  their  affairs  architecturally  in  the  hands  of 
anyone  who  was  elected  for  his  politics. 
It  had  often  occurred  to  him  how  desirable 
it  would  be  if  the  various  committees 
ol  the  County  Council  had  power  to  invite  for 
conference  representative  architects,  such  as  the 
members  of  the  Art  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  after  the 
manner  of  the  “ Conseil  d’Architecture  ” in  Paris 
and  that,  as  Professor  Kerr  had  suggested,’ 
matters  architectural  should  be  looked  upon  as 
of  national,  or  at  any  rate  of  municipal,  interest. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  said  he  supposed  the 
members  present  might  take  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Longstaff  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
new  building  regulations  had  been  conceived  and 
should  be  carried  out.  lie  was  sure  Dr.  Longstaff 
would  forgive  him  for  making  the  suggestion  that 
the  County  Council  might  appoint  some  gentlemen 
in  the  profession  as  Aldermen.  That  would  be 
an  act  distinctly  consonant  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed  by  Dr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Roberts,  and 
others.  The  County  Council  could  do  a great 
deal  in  popularising  architecture,  and  he  thought 
Dr.  Longstaff  had  expressed  the  views  of  those 
on  the  Council  who  were  inclined  to  consider 
matters  artistic. 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  he  was  only 
stating  what  was  already  well  known,  that  the 
many  excellent  removals  of  disabilities  from  the 
old  Act  were  very  largely  due  to  Dr.  Longstaff, 
and  he  thought  Mr.  Roberts  also  must  have  some 
credit  for  them.  As  architects,  they  were  exceed- 
ingly  glad  to  welcome  the  increased  latitude 
which  was  given  them  by  the  new  Act,  and  he 
hoped  the  County  Council  would  themselves  take 
a little  interest  in  getting  those  disabilities 
removed  from  the  by-laws  which  existed  in  the 
immediately  surrounding  districts  of  London 
H.e  ,'?s,lbo“nd  Tto  take  a little  exception  to 
what  both  Dr.  Longstaff  and  Mr.  Roberts  said 
about  the  74th  Clause.  They  both  slated  it  as  a 
point  of  omission  on  the  part  of  irresponsible 
opponents  that  that  clause  had  been  entirely 
passed  by,  but  he  thought  that  on  a little  con- 
sideration of  the  point  they  would  find  that  that 
was  not  the  case.  The  clause  was  considerably 
altered  by  the  irresponsible  opponents,  and  if  it 
had  been  a tered  as  suggested  by  them  the  hard- 
ships would  have  been  removed.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly pleasing  to  hear  from  Dr.  Longstalf’s  erudite 
paper  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  an  advocate 
himself  for  simplicity  in  architecture.  They  could 
not  quite  believe  that  Sir  Thomas  More’s  straight 
me  was  exactly  on  the  lines  of  Gower-street,  but 
he  was  quite  sure  that  if  they  could  have  seen 
Utopia  as  he  imagined  it  it  would  have  been  a 
beautiful  and  simple  piece  of  architecture  which 
they  could  all  admire.  Although  he  thought  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  County  Council 
and  to  architects  in  general  that  architects  should 
be  represented  on  the  Council,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  think  that  an  architect  who  had  to  give 
up  his  time  to  such  absorbing  work  would  be 
prosperous  in  architecture,  and  therefore  he 
thought  that  it  was  a matter  that  only  architects 
who  had  been  through  the  mill  and  perhaps  made 
their  pile  could  _ really  take  up.  There  was 
nothing  so  absorbing  as  an  architect’s  occupation 
If  he  wished  to  be  successful  he  must  give  up 
himself  to  that  solely,  inasmuch  as  it  involved 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  knowledge  of  all 
the  other  subsidiary  arts.  Dr.  Longstaff  gave 
them  some  very  well-chosen  words  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  beauty  in  our  great  towns,  and 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
having  some  committee  of  taste.  He  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  would  very  much  like 
s?  aPPfin,tment  of  some  committee 
of  taste,  but  he  felt  that  as  things  stood  at  present 
that  was  virtually  an  impossibility.  The  only 
possible  committee  of  taste,  it  seemed  to  him 
| was  the  public,  and  so  long  as  the  Press,  which 
was  the  natural  mouthpiece  and  representative  of 
the  public,  remained  utterly  indifferent  to  archi- 
tecture they  might  be  quite  sure  that  their  build- 
ings would  not  grow  up  in  the  way  they  should 
like  to  see  them.  Therefore  it  ought  to  be  their 
object  as  architects  to  accept  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
advice,  and  to  educate  “our  party '’-our  party 
bemg  the  public ; otherwise  never  to  put  up  any- 
thing which  was  not  truly  fit  to  be  a work  of  art 
even  of  the  most  simple  description. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  with 
acclamation. 

Dr.  Longstaff,  in  replying,  said  that  as  his 
paper  was  a holiday  effusion  a little  inaccuracy 
might  be  excused.  This  miserable  clause,  No. 

74*  was  a clause  that  never  interested  him  person- 
ally, neither  did  many  of  the  fire  reservation 
clauses.  He  put  them  in  rather  as  the  spokes- 
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man  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  but  he  was  greatly 
relieved  at  the  result  of  the  discussion,  because 
he  found  he  was  not  in  any  way  responsible  for 
Clause  74.  The  President  had  reminded  him 
tha  he  at  all  events  did  not  let  Clause  74  pass  un- 
challenged Well,  he  could  only  say  it  was  because 
their  President  did  good  by  stealth.  He  did  not 
oppose  this  openly  in  the  committee-room,  but  he 
went  into  the  lobby  with  Mr.  Blashill  and  the 
County  Councils  Parliamentary  agent,  and 
amended  ‘t  there.  Professor  Kerr  found  the 
chief  fault  with  the  Building  Act  not  from  its 
provisions  but  because  it  was  full  of  bad  language 
Now  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  him  to  think  in 
one  respect  that  if  he  was  disappointed  at  the 
bill  as  originally  presented  not  passing  into  law 
at  all  events  he  was  not  responsible  for 
the  bad  language  introduced  by  opponents. 
Irofessor  Kerr  had  said  that  the  Building  Act 
Department  of  the  County  Council  had  resolved 
to  interpret  the  Act  always  with  a generous 
spirit  He  hoped  that  was  so,  but  they  must  not 
take  it  as  an  official  statement  that  that  was  the 
case.  Personally  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  act 
upon  this  principle.  It  had  always  been  his  en- 
deavour when  difficult  points  were  brought  before 
them  to  separate  the  essential  from  the  non- 
essential.  If  a deviation  were  required,  by  which 
nobody  would  be  one  penny  the  worse,  he  had 
always  stretched  the  Act  to  the  uttermost  to  allow 
the  thing  to  be  done.  If  it  appeared  to  be  a 
matter  where  real  principle  was  involved,  then 
he  had  put  his  foot  down  firmly.  A law  of  this 
kind  was  very  much  a law  of  precedent,  and  if 
they  established  two  or  three  cases  against  them 
they  could  never  enforce  the  Act  in  cases  which 
were  of  greater  importance.  He  agreed  that  the 
architects  were  not  responsible  for  the  hideous- 
ness  of  London,  bul  now  Mr.  Roberts  informed 
them  that  the  builders  were  not  responsible.  If 
neither  was  responsible,  he  supposed  they  must 
go  to  the  handy-man,  who  was  responsible  for 
constructing  a great  deal  of  London.  Replying 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  he  thought  Clause  74  went 
very  early  into  the  Court,  and  a very  rigid  inter- 
pretation was  put  upon  it.  He  was  extremely 
thankful  that  sky-signs  were  dangerous  ; it  was 
the  only  good  quality  they  possessed.  If  they 
were  not  dangerous  London  would  have  ten  times 
as  many  of  them  as  there  were  now.  They  were 
an  abomination  which  must  be  removed  at  all 
costs.  Regarding  Mr.  Woodthorpe’s  remarks, 
the  question  of  the  pier  was  considered.  Mr. 
Marsland,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  himself  tried  to 
irame  clauses  which  would  deal  with  that  and 
other  kindred  matters  ; but  it  passed  the  wit  of 
man  to  find  any  form  of  words  which  would  meet 
the  difficulty.  They  therefore  put  in  those 
mystic  words,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District 
Surveyor.  As  regarded  stone,  he  was  afraid 
that  was  a question  rather  of  quality.  Although 
it  might  be  possible  to  preserve  stone  by  covering 
it  with  lead,  still  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  that 
would  suit  his  aesthetic  sentiments  or  those  of 
Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  a great  deal  a question  of 
the  selection  of  the  individual  stones,  and  he 
thought  that  was  a matter  they  must  leave  to 
chance.  As  regarded  the  foundation,  Mr. 
Woodthorpe  must  go  to  the  Commissioners  of 
bewers  if  he  wanted  to  have  a by-law  made— 
they  were  the  responsible  authority  in  the  City. 

He  believed  it  was  true  that  the  County  Council 
did  put  in  the  foundations  of  some  buildings  a 
.sborttoebefoie  the  Act  of  1894  came  into  force. 
Whether  it  was  done  in  malice  prepense  or  not  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say,  but  if  it  was,  all  he 
could  say  was  that  the  Committee  concerned,  very 
shortly  after  the  Act  came  into  force,  had  the 
question  of  whether  they  should  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Building  Act  of  1894  before 
them,  and  they  passed  a self-denying  ordinance 
saying  that,  although,  by  the  kind  favour  of  Mr 
Littler  the  County  Council  had  been  exempted 
from  the  operations  of  Part  VI.  of  the  Building 
Act  they  would  nevertheless  submit  themselvS 
to  the  control  of  their  own  District  Surveyors,  and 
act  just  the  same  as  though  they  were  not  exempted. 

He  did  not  know  whether  Professor  Kerr  would 
put  his  view  of  the  wide  and  generous  application 
ol  the  Act  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Woodthorpe’s 
suggestion  that  people  in  difficulties  in  regard  to 
Section  74  should  make  irregular  openings  in  the 
party-walls.  That  was  a suggestion  he  would 
leave  to  Professor  Kerr.  Mr.  Marsland  spent 
many  hours  of  hard  labour  over  the  new 
Building  Act,  and  if  he  went  into  the  congenial 
retirement  of  carrying  on  his  own  profession  in 

S°u-th  Gnd  London  and  got  himself  into 
difficulties  over  Section  74,  that  was  only  poetic 
justice  One  gentleman  had  foreshadowed  an 
awful  future  for  Dr.  Longstaff  in  having  to 
reconstruct  his  own  Building  Act.  That  was  a 
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Hall  in  a Countrv  House. — Plan. 


horror  greater  than  he  cared  to  contemplate.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned  he  would  let  the  Act 
severely  alone  for  some  time  to  come,  and  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  reconstruction  he  did  not 
contemplate  for  one  moment.  He  did  not  think 
he  could  ever  get  beyond  deleting  the  difficult  or 
troublesome  clauses.  The  question  had  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Dicksee  about  some  readjustment 
of  business  between  the  Vestries  and  the  County 
Council  with  respect  to  water-closet  windows.  In 
that  small  matter  a great  principle  was  involved. 
There  would  be  a great  discussion  on  the  delimita- 
tion of  powers  soon,  and  he  knew  that  many  of  the 
Vestries  would  claim  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
Building  Act  transferred  to  them.  Whether  the 
Association  would  prefer  that  or  not  he  could  not 
say,  but  personally,  he  was  inclined  to  be  in 
favour  of  a compromising  clause.  Some  minor 
matters  might  be  transferred,  but  he  thought  that 
some  of  the  great  principles,  such  as  the  lines  of 
frontage  and  the  laying-out  of  new  streets,  should 
always  be  preserved  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
authority.  Mr.  Dicksee  asked  what  buildings 
adapted  for  being  inhabited  by  the  working- 
classes  were.  Did  Mr.  Dicksee  know  anything 
about  the  definition  of  an  archdeacon?  He 
thought  that  some  study  of  that  celebrated  defi- 
nition would  perhaps  enable  him  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  upon  this  point.  If  not  he  should  recom- 
mend him  to  apply  to  the  Council  for  legal  assis- 
tance. Mr.  Hooper  had  said  something  of  the  great 
virtues  of  large  estates.  There  was  no  person 
who  had  a greater  opinion  than  he  had  of  the 
value  of  large  estates  to  London,  and  he  said  this, 
not  from  any  <)  priori  ideas,  but  from  the  result  of 
several  years'  experience  of  the  administration  of 
the  Building  Act.  They  had  practically  no 
difficulty  in  administering  the  Act  in  regard  to  large 
estates,  but  theyhaddifficulty  in  passing  it  in  regard 
to  large  estates.  Mr.  Hooper  suggested,  and  it  was 
afterwards  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  they 
should  have  co- optative  architectural  County 
Councillors.  He  thought  there  was  a great  deal  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
have  one  or  more  architectural  aldermen  ; 
he  would  be  very  glad  to  get  an  archi- 
tectural alderman.  But  he  was  not  sure 
that  that  was  a very  easy  matter.  If  the 
Association  found  some  architect  who  had  been 
such  a success  in  his  profession  that  he  had  retired 
while  still  in  vigorous  health  and  who  was 
yearning  for  another  occupation,  on  a private 
intimation  of  the  fact  he  would  suggest  him  at  his 
next  party  caucus.  He  thought  it  was  the  desire 
of  many  members  of  the  Building  Act  Committee 
that  District  Surveryors  should  try  and  look 
rather  to  the  spirit  and  the  intention  than  to  the 
letter  of  the  Act.  He  had  never  known  of  a 
District  Surveyor  being  blamed  for  not  carrying 
out  the  Act  strictly,  or  because  he  had  allowed 
people  to  make  some  slight  technical  divergence 
where  no  harm  was  done  to  anyone. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association  would  be  held  on  December  6, 
when  a paper  would  be  read  by  Professor 
Herkoraer,  R.A.,  on  “Scenic  Art.” 

Trinity  Almshouses. 

Before  the  meeting  separated,  the  President 
moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed 
unanimously : — 

“That  the  Architectural  Association,  having 
learnt  that  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  are 
about  to  make  an  application  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners involving  the  demolition  of  the  ancient 
buildings  of  the  Trinity  Hospital  at  Mile  End, 
begs  leave  to  represent  to  the  Corporation  of 
Trinity  House  and  to  the  Charity  Commissioners 
that  these  buildings  are  of  great  value  to  archi- 
tects and  architectural  students  as  an  architectural 
example  of  the  period  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  that  consequently  their  destruction  would  be 
a national  loss.  The  Architectural  Association 
therefore  would  request  that  any  proposals  in 
connexion  with  the  Hospital  may  ensure  the 
preservation  of  the  buildings.” 


3Ilustrattons. 

CENTRAL  HALL  AND  PUMP-ROOM, 
HARROGATE. 

HHIS  drawing  illustrates  the  Pump-room 
and  General  Assembly  Hall  of  the  new 
baths  at  Harrogate.  The  several  suites 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Turkish  bath, 
winter  garden,  cooking  and  refreshment  rooms, 
&c.,  are  all  entered  from  this  central  appartment, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  richly  decorate  with  colour. 

Plans  and  other  drawings  of  the  building  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  August  2, 
1890,  and  a general  view  of  the  building  under 


date  May  9,  1S91.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Baggallay  & Bristowe. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is  taken 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year. 


COUNTRY  HOUSE  AT  BEDFORD: 

THE  HALI.. 

This  hall  orms  the  central  feature  of  a small 
suburban  house  with  two  other  sitting-rooms  and 
five  bedrooms. 

In  the  general  treatment  a broad,  homely 
character  has  been  aimed  at,  and  an  effect  of 
simplicity  and  comfort  has  been  held  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  chill  magnificence. 


The  hall  is  carried  up  through  two  stories  wit 
gallery  as  shown,  and  opposite  it  is  a k 
mullioned  window,  which  extends  from  floor: 
ceiling  and  faces  the  south. 

This  drawing  was  exhibited  in  the  Re 
Academy  this  year.  The  architects  are  Mesi 
Baillie  Scott  & Seton  Morris,  of  London. 


MOORGATE-COURT  AND  123,  CANNG 
STREET. 

The  drawing  which  we  reproduce  to-day  - 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  1894. 

The  larger  building  represented  is  the  n 
entrance-front  of  “ Moorgate-court,”  town 
Moorgate-place,  and  adjoins  the  Institutei 
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Pious  of  Ramryge  Chantry , St.  Albans.— Measured  and  Drawn  by  Mr.  P.  Rider  Sr, 
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chartered  Accountants.  The  architect  has  inten 
ionally  adopted  a style  and  material  as  far  as 
possible  differing  from  that  of  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants,  so  as  in  no  way  to  clash 
herewith. 

The  front  is  built  with  hand-made  red-bricks, 
ix  to  the  course,  and  with  special  grey  terra-cotta 
lade  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Leech,  of  Ilarroway  Works, 
lattersea.  The  architect  has  aimed  at  obtaining 

building  of  subdued  colour  and  without  the 
ppearance  of  newness. 

The  building  has  been  erected  for  the  Ocean, 
Occident,  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
nd  contains  over  100  offices  ; there  are  two  base- 
lents,  and  in  the  lower  one  the  Stock  Exchange 
fficial  list  is  printed. 

The  building  throughout  is  of  concrete  and  steel 
reproof  construction.  The  principal  internal 
;ature  is  the  marble  staircase,  which  has  been 
xecuted  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley;  the 
ntrance-hall,  which  forms  part  of  the  scheme,  was 
ilustrated  in  the  Builder  of  June  22  of  this  year, 
"he  treads  and  risers  throughout  are  of  Piastracia 
aarble,  the  wall-filling  up  to  the  top  of  the  dado  is 
f “ Verte  di  Ferrato,  ’ the  remainder  of  the  filling 


is  of  alternate  bands  of  “ Pavonazzo  ” and  “ St. 
Ambrosia  di  Verona,”  9 in.  and  3 in.  wide  respec- 
tively ; the  balustrading  is  of  wrought-iron  work 
and  brass,  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  principal  staircase,  there  is  a sub- 
sidiary one,  and  the  floors  are  served  by  Messrs. 
Waygood’s  lifts,  on  their  patent  water-saving 
principle,  by  which  the  amount  of  water  used  is 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  people  raised. 

The  buildings  were  erected^by  Messrs.  Perry  & 
Co.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Huntly-Gordon. 

123,  CANNON-STREET. 

This  building  is  the  property  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  H.  Huntly-Gordon,  and  was  built  by  him  for 
his  own  offices.  The  front  is  built  in  red-rubber 
brickwork  and  grey  terra-cotta,  and  the  interior 
is  fitted  in  a unique  manner,  especially  Mr. 
Gordon’s  private  office. 


CHANTRY-TOMB  OF  ABBOT  RAMRYGE, 
ST.  ALBANS  CATHEDRAL. 

This  fine  example  of  Perpendicular  work  was 
erected  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  the 
chantry-tomb  of  Thomas  Ramryge,  thirty-seventh 


I abbot  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans.  Very  little 
I is  known  about  him,  all  the  records  of  his 
; rule  and  work  having  been  lost  or  destroyed.  He 
was  elected  Abbot  in  1492,  eight  years  after  the 
j death  of  his  predecessor.  The  date  of  his  death 
j is  uncertain,  but  was  probably  about  1523,  when 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  appointed  Abbot.  Weever 
says  “He  was  a pious  man,  beloved  of  God  and 
man,  and  his  name  was  celebrated  for  his  good 
works  to  posterity.”  The  arms  borne  by  Abbot 
Ramryge  were  : — “ Gu.  on  a bend  or  between  in 
chief  a lion  rampant  and  in  base  a ram  courant 
arg.  attired  or  three  eagles  displayed  vert  armed 
of  the  first.”  This  occurs  on  several  of  the 
shields  in  the  lower  panels  impaled  with  the 
Abbey  arms. 

The  chantry,  built  throughout  or  the  soft 
stone  known  as  “ eluneb,”  contains  a profusion 
of  delicate  carving  which,  where  not  mutilated, 
is  as  sharp  as  when  executed.  The  fan-vaulting 
is  supported  by  iron  rods  fastened  to  a timber- 
beam  which  spans  the  bay  of  the  choir,  under 
which  the  chantry  is  situated  ; the  upper  part 
is  also  stayed  by  iron  rods  built  into  the 
masonry  of  the  arch. 
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The  shields  on  the  main  cornice,  in  the  lower 
panels,  and  also  in  the  interior,  have  as  supporters 
rams  wearing  collars  bearing  the  letters  RYGE, 
thus  forming  a rebus  on  the  Abbot’s  name ; the 
same  letters  preceded  by  a ram’s  head  are  also 
carved  on  the  battlements,  of  the  transom.  At 
the  top  of  the  panelling,  just  above  the  cornice, 
is  an  inscription  with  quaint  lettering  which  is 
commenced  on  the  side  next  the  aisle  and  con- 
tinued on  the  opposite  side  next  the  sanctuary,  as 
follows  SANCTI  SriRITVS  ASSIT  NOBIS  GRACIA 
YEN  I SANCTE  SFIRITVS  REFLE  TVORVM  CORDA 
FIDELIVM  ET  TVI  AMORIS  IN  EIS  IGNEM 
accende  amen.  The  door,  which  is  of  later 
date  than  the  rest  of  the  work,  is  inferior  both  in 
design  and  workmanship  ; on  the  rails  is  painted 
the  following  inscription;  — “Anno  Doni 
MDCLXxviij.  Ego  dixi  in  dimidio  dierum 
meorum  vadam  ad  portas  inferi.”  The  exterior 
spandrels  of  the  doorway  contain  carvings  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  and  the 
scourging  of  St.  Amphibalus. 

The  chantry  contains  the  remains  of  several 
of  the  members  of  the  Ffarington  family  of  Lan- 
cashire, to  whom  it  was  granted  as  a burying* 
place  on  condition  of  their  keeping  it  in  repair, 
and  the  date  167S  on  the  door  probably  records 
the  time  of  the  first  interment.  In  memory  of 
these  more  recent  occupiers  of  the  tomb  there  are 
painted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  interior- walls, 
coats-of-arms,  and  inscriptions  on  ribbon-like 
scrolls. 

The  monumental  slab  of  the  Abbot  in  the  floor 
of  the  chantry  is  very  much  defaced,  the  effigy 
being  only  just  visible,  and  the  inscription  is 
now  undecipherable,  but  is  recorded  in 
Chauncey’s  “ History  of  Hertfordshire,”  as 
follows  : — “ Benedicta  sit  Sancta  Trinitas  atque 
Indivisa  Unitas  Benedicamus  ei  Quia  nobiscum 
fecit  misericordiam  Amen.”  In  the  four  corners 
are  shields  bearing  the  Abbey  arms  impaled  with 
three  eaglets'  on  a bend,  two  of  the  shields 
supported  by  rams  and  two  by  birds. 

P.  Rider  Smith. 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARC  1 LEO- 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  of  the  winter  meetings  of  this 
society  took  place  on  the  19th  inst.  at  the  old 
Mercers’  School,  20,  College-hill,  previous  to  its 
demolition.  A visit  was  also  made  to  the  adjoin- 
ing church  of  St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  here  read  a paper 
and  described  the  church.  In  Dr.  Sharpe’s 
“Calendar  of  Wills’’  he  had  found  an  extract  to 
the  effect  that  in  1292  Taillon  had  bequeathed  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  chantries, 
and  wax  for  the  church,  and  for  providing  shoes 
for  the  poor  of  London.  The  street  now  known 
as  College-hill  was  formerly  called  “ La  Reole,” 
from  merchants  from  La  Reole,  near  Bordeaux, 
who  established  themselves  there.  The  second 
church  erected  on  this  site  was  built  by  Sir 
Richard  Wbitiington.  In  1411  he  granted  land 
for  rebuilding  of  the  church.  In  his  will,  made 
in  1421,  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  and  he  instructed  his  executors  to  sell 
his  dweilirg-house  in  this  parish,  and  other 
lands,  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  pious  and 
charitable  uses.  In  I432i  Gerveys,  a grocer, 
left  a tenement  next  to  the  college  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  it,  and  also  a parcel  of  land,  with  alley 
adjoining,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  anew  burial-ground  in  place  of  the  old 
one,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  John  Car- 
penter, the  well-known  City  benefactor.  There 
was  a record  that  the  church  was  restored  in 
1630  at  a cost  of  ,£120.  93.  According  to  Stow, 
Whittington  was  buried  three  times  in  the  church; 
first  by  his  executor  under  a fair  monument  ; then 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  parson  of  the 
church,  thinking  some  great  riches  were  buried 
with  him,  caused  the  monument  to  be  broken 
open,  his  body  to  be  despoiled  of  its  leaden  sheet, 
and  then  again  buried  ; and  thirdly,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  the  parishioners  were  forced  to 
take  him  up  again  and  wrap  him  in  lead  as  before, 
and  bury  him.  There  he  quietly  rested  till  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  His  burial  place  was 
believed  to  be  at  the  north-east  side  of  the 
church.  The  church  and  college  founded  by 
Whittington  were  closely  associated,  the  master 
being  the  rector.  The  fifteenth  century  church 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  demolished  after  the 
Great  Fire  in  1666.  He  believed  the  new  church 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  as  the  size  of 
the  land  was  almost  identical.  There  was  nothing 
of  special  interest  in  the  design.  It  was  similar  to 
most  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  churches  in 
narrow  streets,  viz.,  the  exterior  was  very  plain, 


but  the  tower  was  surmounted  by  one  of  the  most 
graceful  lantern  steeples  that  Wren  ever  designed, 
and  he  greatly  rejoiced  that,  as  it  was  not  one  of 
the  condemned  City  churches,  the  steeple  might 
be  preserved  for  many  years  to  come.  The  in- 
terior was  on  the  same  plan  as  many  of  the 
smaller  City  churches.  It  was  eniirely  remodelled 
about  thirty-five  years  ago  in  an  excellent  manner 
by  Mr.  Butterfield. 

The  company  then  returned  to  the  old  Mercers’ 
School,  to  inspect  some  old  pewter  vessels  lent  by 
Alderman  A.  R.  Rayden,  J.P.,  and  photographs 
of  pewterers’  marks,  which  were  displayed  on  the 
walls.  The  Master  of  the  Mercers’  Company, 
the  Rev.  — Sutton,  presided. 

Mr.  Charles  Welch  read  a paper  on  “ Old 
Tewter  Vessels,”  and  said  the  interesting  speci- 
mens before  them  were  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Rayden ; they  were  dredged  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  off  Birchington,  early  in  the 
present  year,  north  of  the  Reculvers,  inside  the 
last  buoy ; the  two  smaller  specimens  being 
found  within  the  larger  one.  During  their  stay 
in  the  water,  the  maker’s  marks  had  become 
defaced.  The  practice  of  the  Pewterers’  Company 
differed  from  that  of  the  Goldsmiths’,  which 
required  all  goods  exposed  for  sale  to  be  brought 
to  Goldsmiths’  Hall  to  receive  that  company’s 
stamp  or  hall  mark.  The  Pewterer’s  Company 
had  a hall  mark,  but  it  was  only  affixed  to  the 
better  class  of  pewter  ware,  as  far  as  he  knew. 
The  compulsory  registration  of  makers’  marks 
was  enjoined  by  an  Act  of  the  19th  of  Henry  VII., 
a.d.  1504.  The  British  Museum  has  nothing  to 
approach  in  antiquity  the  vessels  then  exhibited 
before  them,  and  among  the  specimens  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum  there  were  very  few  of  so  early 
date.  These  vessels  were  provided  with  lids, 
although  the  larger  one  is  now  only  perfect  in 
this  respect ; this  one  holds  six  pints,  and  is  1 1 in. 
high.  The  handle  is  of  very  graceful  shape,  and 
very  ornamental.  The  next  vessel  is  a miniature 
copy  of  the  above,  minus  the  lid,  and  evidently 
the  work  of  the  same  maker,  and  holds  a quarter 
of  a pint.  The  third  specimen  is  still  more 
defaced,  the  whole\of  the  upper  portion  being 
missing,  and  nothing  but  the  lozenge-shaped 
attachment  remaining  to  indicate  the  handle 
which  it  once  possessed.  It  originally  held  half- 
a-pint.  It  was  difficult  to  fix  a date  to  these 
fine  jugs.  That  they  were  made  long  before  the 
compulsory  system  of  marking  became  law  in  the 
year  1504,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The 
character  of  the  ornament,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  decoration  suggest  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  as 
their  probable  date.  With  them  was  also  found  a 
brass  lacquered  bowl,  which,  although  it  has 
evidently  been  submerged  many  years,  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date. 

Mr.  John  Watney  next  read  a paper  on  the 
“ History  of  the  old  Mercers’  School.”  This 
school,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  oldest 
existing  school  in  London,  and  is  governed  by  the 
Mercers’  Company,  its  founders.  It  originally 
stood  adjoining  the  Mercers’  Chapel  in  Cheapside, 
of  which  building  it  formed  a part,  and  was 
removed  to  College-hill  in  1S08.  Many  eminent 
men  have  been  educated  within  its  walls.  It  is 
about  to  be  pulled  down,  as  a new  school  building, 
having  accommodation  for  300  boys,  has  been 
recently  erected  in  Barnard’s  Inn,  Holborn, 
which  was  opened  last  year  by  Earl  Selborne,  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  this  Company.  A 
description  of  these  new  schools  appeared  in  the 
Builder,  September  15,  1894,  page  194. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
AND  THE  SESSION  OF  1896. 

The  “General  Powers”  Bill  promoted  by 
the  Council  relates  to  several  objects,  some  of 
which  we  may  enumerate  as  coming  within  our 
own  province.  For  an  improvement  of  the 
eastern  approach  to  Lambeth  Bridge  they  propose 
to  acquire,  by  purchase  or  compulsion,  a part  of 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth,  together 
with  a site  bounded  by  High-street,  Ferry-street, 
Lambeth-road,  and  the  Albert  Embankment  ; 
and  to  close  Bunyan-place  (which  commemorates 
the  meeting-house,  near  the  parish  church,  in 
which  John  Bunyan  is  said  to  have  preached)  : a 
similar  improvement  is  to  be  made  in  respect  of 
the  southern  approach  to  Wandsworth  Bridge. 
High-street,  Plumstead,  will  be  widened,  on 
its  north  side,  by  taking  a portion  of  the  parish 
churchyard  : for  a coroner’s  court  and 
mortuary  a site  is  scheduled  at  the  rear  of 
Devonport  and  Thornfield-roads,  Hammersmith. 
The  site  of  the  “White  House”  tavern  will  be 
added  to  the  open  space  known  as  Hackney 


Marshes ; and  certain  lands  are  marked  at 
Streatham  (Babington  - road)  and  Shepherd’s 
Bush  (Uxbridge-road)  for  fire  brigade  stations, 
and  in  Devonshire-street,  St.  Mary,  Newington, 
for  a gas-meter  testing  station.  They  also  seek 
for  an  extension  of  time,  now  limited  by  the 
London  Open  Spaces  Act,  1893,  for  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  land  in  connexion  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  York  Water  Gate  (Buckingham- 
street),  and  the  improvement  thereof  as  authorised 
by  that  Act,  and  for  a removal  of  the  statutory 
restriction  against  the  playing  of  music  on 
any  part  of  Highbury  Fields.  The  Council’s 
“Tramways”  Bill  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  tramways,  in  St.  John’s, 
Westminster,  and  Lambeth,  to  run  to  Upper 
Ivennington-lane  from  the  south-eastern  end  of 
Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  from  Vauxhall  Cross,  and 
from  the  Albert  Embankment.  The  gauge  of 
these  will  be  4 ft.  8§  in.,  and  the  motive  power 
that  of  either  animals  or  electricity.  Adverting 
to  our  “ Note”  (pp.  373-4  ante)  upon  the  annual 
report  of  Mr.  O.  Claude  Robson,  District 
.Surveyor,  we  find  that  the  Council  have  drawn 
up  a Bill  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  sewage 
from  Kilburn,  Mapesbury,  Kensal  Green,  and 
Harlesden  — being  parts  of  Willesden  District 
adjoining  the  Couuty  of  London — into  the 
Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  System  ; and  to  deal 
likewise  with  the  sewage  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Willesden  District  that  lies  south  of  the  summit- 
line or  watershed  dividing  the  waters  flowing  into 
the  Brent  Valley  from  the  waters  flowing  towards 
the  Thames.  The  Bill  will  prohibit  the  discharge 
of  sewage  from  any  part  of  the  District 
into  the  Council’s  system  otherwise  than  as  staled 
above ; it  confers  on  the  Council  powers  to 
prevent  the  same  and  power  to  enter  upon  and 
inspect  any  sewage  works,  sewers,  and  drains 
within  the  Willesden  District,  and  to  break  up  and 
open  streets  and  roads  therein ; and  will  provide  for 
the  payments,  annual  or  otherwise,  by  the  District 
Council  to  the  London  County  Council  in  respect 
of  these  matters,  as  well  as  of  the  District  Council’s 
past  and  future  use  of  the  Metropolitan  Main 
Drainage  System. 


THE  PROPOSED  BUILDERS’  CLERKS’ 
INSTITUTION. 

A MEETING  of  the  proposed  Builders’  Clerks’ 
Institution  of  Great  Britain  was  held  on  Saturday 
last  at  the  Westminster  Town  Flail. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Gomme  took  the  chair,  and  after  a 
few  remarks  he  called  upon  Mr.  J.  P.  Bowdilch, 
secretary  pro  tern.,  to  read  the  following  pro- 
spectus which  had  been  drawn  up  relating  to  the 
Institution  : — 

“ It  has  long  been  felt  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  the  clerks  engaged  in  the  building 
trade  have  been  urgently  in  need  of  an  Institution 
of  this  kind  ; and  it  has  now  become  a fact  that  the 
Instituion  has  been  definitely  formed.  The  prin- 
cipal aims  and  objects  of  the  Institution  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  — That  the  Institution  will  be  for  the  mutual 
help,  protection,  support  of  interests,  collection  of 
knowledge  as  to  state  of  trade,  and  to  be  of  general 
benefit  to  all  clerks  engaged  in  the  building  trade 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom;  that  those  desiring 
a change  can  receive  practical  advice  as  to  the  state 
of  trade  in  any  part  of  the  country ; and  to  uphold 
the  status  of  builders'  clerks  in  general  as  to  their 
special  abilities  in  being  skilled  clerks,  which  places 
them  in  an  entirely  unique  position  as  regards  other 
classes  of  clerks. 

2.  — That  a register  shall  be  kept  of  all  members 
out  of  employment, so  as  to  facilitate  their  endeavours 
in  obtaining  situations  whilst  under  notice  or  directly 
after,  and  also  a register  for  employers  who  are  re- 
quiring clerks  to  fill  vacancies  that  they  may  have  in 
their  offices.  The  register  will  be  accessible  to  both 
employers  and  members.  The  principal  value  of 
the  register  to  employers  will  be  to  give  them  much 
less  trouble  and  a greater  certainty  than  heretofore 
by  advertising,  &c.,  to  obtain  an  efficient  and  suitable 
man  for  their  particular  vacancy  at  an  equitable 
wage  with  fair  hours  of  employment,  and  to  provide 
that  every  member,  before  being  allowed  to  enter  his 
name  on  the  register,  shall  be  of  good  character  and 
efficient  in  the  particular  branch  of  the  trade  he  I 
describes  himsell  suitable  to  fulfil. 

3.  — That  head-offices  shall  be  in  London  with  ] 
branches  in  large  centraL  districts. 

4.  — That  after  offices  have  been  obtained  in  i 
London  it  is  proposed  that  lectures  and  courses  of  ■ 
instruction  shall  be  given  for  members  only,  and  1 
examinations  to  be  held  periodically  to  test  the 
abilities  of  those  attending  such  classes. 

5.  — It  is  also  proposed  to  form  in  connexion  with 
this  Institution  a permanent  sick  benefit  society 
and  a distress  fund  for  members  when  out  of  em- 
ployment through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

6.  — It  is  wished  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
this  Institution  is  not  formed  in  anyway  antagonistic 
to  employers,  or  as  a trades  union,  but  only  for  the 
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ideas  previously  stated  ; principally  to  keep  up  the 
status  of  the  calling  of  this  particular  body  of  clerks, 
to  assist  men  in  making  themselves  more  efficient! 
and  for  the  general  assistance  of  the  members  of  the 
Institution.  It  will  be  the  intention  as  far  as  it  is 
known  and  practicable  that  only  builders'  clerks  of 
good  character  shall  be  allowed  to  become  members 
of  this  Institution.  " 

A discussion  then  took  place  on  some  of  the 
above-stated  aims  of  the  Institution.  Several 
speakers  desired  to  know  if  clerks  employed  in 
sectional  trades — masons  or  slaters,  for  instance — 
would  be  eligible  for  election,  and  considerable 
difference  of  opinon  appeared  to  exist  o n that 
point.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  seeing  that  in  the 
north  the  building  trade  is  divided  into  sections, 
the  Institution  could  not  exclude  men  engaged 
in  the  separate  branches.  They  could  not,  in 
fact,  make  a rule  for  the  southern  counties  and 
another  for  the  northern.  The  only  exception 
they  ought  to  make  was  with  manufacturers’  or 
merchants’  clerks.  This  seemed  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting,  though  Mr.  H.  G.  Cottrell,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
Builders’  Clerks’  Association,  said  that  they  had 
decided  in  Birmingham  to  admit  into  their 
Association  only  men  who  were  all-round  clerks- 
of-works.  After  further  discussion  it  was  decided 
to  leave  the  Committee  to  consider  the  question. 

It  was  then  proposed  and  agreed  that  the 
prospectus  be  adopted,  after  which  Mr.  Bowditch 
stated  that  he  had  already  received  seventy 
applications  for  membership.  He  also  explained 
that  it  was  hoped  that  the  proposed  lectures 
would  be  given  by  practical  men,  and  that  it  was 
decided  that  if  Clause  5 of  the  prospectus  would 
clash  with  the  excellent  work  which  was  being 
carried  on  by  the  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent 
Institution  it  would  be  dropped.  In  any  case  the 
Institution  which  they  were  forming  could  not 
attempt  to  start  a sick  benefit  society  for  several 
years  to  come. 

An  informal  discussion  then  followed,  after 
which  the  meeting  separated. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope 
that  future  meetings  of  the  Institution  will  be 
carried  out  in  a more  business-like  manner,  and 
that  the  proceedings  will  be  commenced  at  the 
time  advertised,  and  not  an  hour  or  more  later. 


ship  were  to  continue,  was  also  dwelt  on  ; also 
the  settlements  of  disputes  between  contracting 
parties,  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  liti- 
gation, and  by  those  who  from  their  position  had 
the  practical  knowledge  necessary  for  such  settle- 
ments, which  was  considered  a favourable  feature. 
After  this  rt'suml,  the  lecturer  went  on  to 
consider  some  points  in  connection  with  the 
Glasgow  mode  of  measuring.  He  said  surveying 
was  not  an  imaginative  profession,  although  in 
some  instances  it  seemed  to  be  considered  such. 
Measurers  should  insist  on  getting  a suffi- 
cient time  to  do  their  work  thoroughly,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  drawings  to  thoroughly  illustrate  the 
designs  they  were  asked  to  survey.  He  urged 
also  the  advisibility  of  coming  to  some  under- 
standing as  to  the  time  necessary  for  the  com- 
pleting of  measurements,  and  the  making  of 
final  payments  for  work  done.  He  expressed 
surprise  that  such  a scale  had  not  up  till  now  been 
drawn  up,  and  indicated  that  it  would  be  of  great 
value  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  loss 
involved  in  the  breaking  of  such  a rule  should,  he 
said,  be  borne  by  the  infringers,  and  should  not 
involve  the  .contractor  in  the  loss  of  the  use  of 
his  money  as  it  at  present  does. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following 
took  part  : — Mr.  Goldie,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Barclay, 
Mr.  Howatt,  Mr.  Ilerbertson,  Mr.  McGilvrey, 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  D.  Paterson,  Mr.  Dunc-n,  Mr. 
Marshall,  and  Mr.  Carlton. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  : 

ELECTION  OF  PENSIONERS. 

A stecial  general  meeting  for  the  election  of 
two  pensioners  took  place  on  the  26th  inst.  at  the 
offices  of  this  charity,  No.  21,  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfnars,  Mr.  E.  C.  Roe  (Messrs.  George 
I rollope  & Sons)  presiding,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  the  President. 
Ine  election  was  a contested  one,  there  being 
three  candidates,  viz.,  Mrs.  Sophia  Lovett,  who 
polled  1,014  votes,  Mrs.  Helena  Bishop  polling 
916  votes,  and  Mr.  Jas.  T.  Gough  114  votes.  At 
the  close  of  the  poll  the  Chairman  announced 
that  the  successful  candidates  were  Mrs.  Lovett 
and  Mrs.  Bishop. 

The  amount  of  the  widow’s  pension  is  20/.  per 
annum,  and  there  are  now  (including  the  two 
widows  just  elected)  twenty  pensioners  on  the 
books.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  at  the  close 
of  the  election  to  Messrs.  James  Aynsley  (Messrs. 
Carter  & Aynsley),  H.  W.  Parker,  and  James 
A.  Robson,  for  their  services  as  scrutineers, 
and  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Roe  for  his  able  conduct  in  the 
chair. 


THE  GLASGOW  BUILDING  TRADES 
EXCPIANGE. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  papers  on  subjects 
relating  to  building  was  delivered  on  Thursday 
last  week,  in  the  Building  Trades  Exchange, 
Gordon-street,  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  Keppie,  of  the 
firm  of  John  Ploneyman  X Keppie,  architects.  Mr. 
Keppie  gave  a short  rt’sumc'  of  the  work  the 
Exchange  had  done  during  the  past  year,  and 
indicated  new  developments,  which  are  intended 
to  take  place  during  the  coming  year.  He  called 
special  attention  to  the  sample  department,  which 
has  already  proved  a boon,  and  which,  were  it 
enlarged  and  supplemented,  might  ultimately 
supersede  the  industrial  exhibitions  which  take 
place  over  the  country  from  lime  to  time.  The 
formation  of  a library  of  catalogues  properly 
arranged,  and  easy  of  access,  was  also  considered, 
and  the  directorate  of  the  Exchange  were  agree- 
able that  this  suggestion  should  be  carried  out. 
The  fact  that  all  members  were  responsible  to 
the  directorate  for  the  probity  of  their  practice, 
and  for  conformity  to  specifications  if  member- 


TPIE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

The  Trinity  Almshouses — Dr.  Longstaff  pre- 
sented a petition  from  Mr.  Ashbee  and  Sir  Walter 
Besant  asking  the  Council  to  use  its  influence  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Trinity  Almshouses, 
Mile-end-road.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the 
Petitions  Committee. 

Mr.  Roberts,  later  in  the  sitting,  asked  the 
Chairman  of  the  Corporate  Property,  Charities,  and 
Endowments  Committee  whether  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  question  of  the  almshouses, 
and  whether  something  could  not  be  dene  to  pre- 
serve a building  of  so  much  historic  and  architec- 
tural value. 

Dr.  Napier,  in  reply,  said  a representative  of 
the  Council  would  have  no  locus  standi  at  the 
inquiry  which  was  to  be  held,  and  while  he 
sympathised  with  the  view  that  the  destruction  of 
the  almshouses  would  be  an  act  of  vandalism  that 
ought  in  every  possible  way  to  be  resisted,  still  he 
did  not  see  that  any  good  would  be  done  by  the 
Council  sending  a representative  to- attend  at  the 
inquiry. 

The  Works  Committee  and  the  Cost  of  Work. — 
The  debate  was  resumed  on  the  adjourned  report 
of  the  Works  Committee,  which  gave  the  cost  of 
89  works  * which  had  been  executed  by  the  Works 
Department. 

Mr.  Ward,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  said 
that  he  wished  to  say  that  the  statement  made 
last  week  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  that  when  the 
work  was  put  out  to  contract  the  lowest  tender  in 
some  fifty  cases  averaged  6 per  cent,  below  the 
architect’s  estimate,  was  correct. 

Mr.  Cohen,  M.P.,  said  that  he  wished  to 
emphasise  that  point,  so  that  the  ratepayers  might 
know  that  if  the  works  reported  upon  had  been 
carried  out  by  a contractor  instead  of  by  the 
Works  Committee  there  would  have  been  a 
saving  of  about  iS.ooo/. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  said  that,  as  he  had  stated 
last  week,  had  the  work  been  given  out  to  con- 
tractors under  the  old  system  there  would  have 
been  a saving  effected  of  18,000/.  instead  of  600/. 
He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee, 
when  it  considered  the  architect’s  estimate  in- 
sufficient, had  the  option  of  refusing  to  do  the 
work,  which  was  then  undertaken  by  contractors  ; 
whereas  under  the  old  system  the  contractors 
took  the  works  whether  the  estimates  were  high 
or  low.  lie  thought  they  ought  to  have  a list 
of  those  works  which  the  contractors  had  carried 
out  after  the  Committee  had  rejected  them, 
showing  the  architect’s  estimate  and  the  actual 
cost  of  the  work  as  carried  out.  He  thought  it 
would  be  seen  from  such  a list  that  the  works  had 
been  carried  out  at  less  than  the  estimate. 
While  the  report  showed  an  improvement,  he 
hoped  that  the  Committee  would  soon  agree 
that  the  experiment  had  been  carried  far  enough, 
and  that  sufficient  of  the  ratepayers’  money  had 
been  spent. 


Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  said  that  with  regard  to  Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  argument,  he  found  that  twenty- 
eight  of  the  jobs  to  which  he  bad  alluded  were 
above  the  estimate.  Out  of  fifty  contractors 
employed  five  failed.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  quality  of  the  work  of  the  Works  Department 
was  irreproachable. 

Mr.  White  supported  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  con- 
tention that  a good  deal  of  money  had  been  lost 
in  the  past,  and  he  believed  the  Works  Depart- 
ment would  never  be  a financial  success  until  it 
was  entirely  reorganised.  He  was  sure  they 
would  never  be  able  to  do  work  at  a profit  such 
as  a contractor  would  make.  If,  as  some  con- 
tended, they  were  doing  it  now,  then  the  differ- 
ence between  total  estimate  and  total  cost,  instead 
of  being  a beggarly  600/.  spread  out  over  three 
years,  ought  to  be  at  least  45,000/.  The  fact,  of 
course,  was  that  the  contractor’s  profit  was 
swallowed  up  in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  with 
which  the  Works  Department  started.  His  desire 
was  that  the  Works  Committee  should  be  put 
upon  a proper  commercial  basis,  but  he  could 
not  hold  out  to  the  Council  the  hope  that  under 
any  circumstances  were  they  ever  going  to  secure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  the  contractor’s 
Pr°fib  If  the  Council  put  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  best  class  of  builders  they 
would  secure  quite  as  good  results  as  they  would) 
ever  obtain  through  the  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  replying  on  the  debate,  said  in 
analysing  the  accounts  to  which  Sir  John 
Lubbock  had  referred  he  found  that  nearly  all 
the  saving,  which  averaged  6 per  cent,  on  the 
total  number  of  works,  was  upon  two  of  the 
jobs.  In  these  cases  the  contractors  made  a very 
great  mistake,  and  they  were  unable  to  carry  out 
the  work.  At  the  present  time  the  Committee 
were  saving  1 1 per  cent,  as  against  6 per  cent, 
in  the  estimate.  Another  point  was  that  the 
Committee  had  taken  some  works  for  a smaller 
sum  than  contractors  would  fake  them  for.  The 
high  quality  of  the  work  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  and  he  thought  the  Committee  were 
entitled  to  claim  that  they  had  achieved  success. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  7 o’clock. 


COMPE  TITIONS. 

Artisans’ Dwellings,  Kentish  Town.— A 
competition  was  recently  promoted  by  private 
enterprise  for  the  best  design  for  artisans’  dwell- 
ings at  Kentish  Town.  Forty-six  sets  of  drawings 
were  submitted,  from  among  which  those  sent  in 
by  the  following  competitors  were  selected  as  the 
best  1.  Mr.  Harry  Heathman,  Barnard  House, 
Clarence-road,  Redcliff,  Bristol  ; 2.  Mr.  C. 

Pickford,  14,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row, 
W.C.;  3.  Messrs.  A.  P.  Killick  and  H.  S.  Wood, 
16,  Basinghall-street,  E.C. ; 4.  Mr.  W.  G.  Lew- 
ton,  44,  (Queen’s  Crescent,  Reading  ; and  5.  Mr. 
Valentine  L.  Knight,  21,  Donberg-road,  Black- 
heath.  None  of  these  designs,  however,  altogether 
met  the  wishes  of  the  promoter,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  intended  to  carry  any  of  them  out. 


* See  the  Builder  for  last  week,  page  379. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  ani> 
Surveyors.  — The  members  of  this  Society 
visited  the  new  Sheffield  Royal  Hospital  on 
Saturday  last,  on  the  invitation  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Charles  Hadfield,  who  is  the  architect 
for  the  building.  Under  Mr.  Hadfield’s  guidance 
the  party  made  a tour  of  inspection  over 
the  buildings.  In  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hadfield,  Mr.  Wm.  Parkin  said  that  as  a lay 
member  of  the  Society  he  had  been  very  much 
interested  in  all  that  he  had  seen,  and  especially 
was  he  pleased  at  the  friendly  feeling  which  the 
architectural  profession  in  Sheffield  exhibited.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  in  any  of  the  local  trades 
anyone  would  invite  others  in  the  same  business 
to  come  and  see  his  work. — The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Waterhouse,  J.P.,  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  T.  Winder  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent, 
and  carried  unanimously ; and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Winder, 
jun.,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  tojpe  board  of 
management  of  the  hospital  for  kindfy  throwing 
it  open  to  the  Society.  The  contractors  for  the 
building  are  : — Mr.  Molloy,  earthwork  ; Mr. 
Webster,  masonry  ; Mr.  Tomlinson,  joinery ; 
Mr.  Rodgers,  painting;  Mr.  Higgins,  plastering - 
and  Mr.  Sutliffe  (Messrs.  Haden  & Co.), 
warming.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  clerk  of  works, 
assisted  the  architect  in  explaining  the  plans  and 
the  building. 

Glasgow  School  of  Art.— A lecture  ora 

Roman  Architecture  after  Nero  ” was  delivered 
in  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  on  the  25th  inst. 
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by  Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson,  being  the  seventh 
of  his  series  on  the  History  ot  Architecture, 
and  the  last  lecture  dealing  with  the  Classic 
periods.  By  the  aid  of  coloured  maps  of  the 
■Grecian  colonies  and  Roman  Empire  at  different 
periods,  the  lecturer  showed  how  Rome,  situated 
between  an  ancient  Italian  civilisation  in  Etruria 
and  a Hellenic  community  in  Campania,  had 
borrowed  its  art  expression  first  from  Etruria,  and 
ithen  combined  it  with  the  Grecian  forms,  more 
•and  more  assimilated  as  the  Empire  absorbed  the 
Greek  colonies  and  Greece  itself.  The  result  was 
the  golden  age  of  Augustus  or  what  might  be 
styled  the  Graeco-Roman  period.  In  a similar 
way  the  victories  of  Trajan  brought  a similar 
influence  from  Persia  and  the  East  into  Roman 
.art,  less  in  degree,  because  the  occupation  was 
of  short  duration  and  the  conquest  less  thorough. 
It  was  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian 
that  Roman  architecture  culminated.  The 
works  of  Appolodorus  at  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
:and  the  rotunda  of  the  Pantheon  itself,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  were 
the  high  - water  marks  of  Roman  art,  which, 
though  inferior  to  Grecian  expressions,  as  the 
Roman  art  instinct  was  to  the  Greek,  were  a most 
wonderful  reflection  of  the  character  and  genius 
of  the  people  of  Rome.  Just  as  the  argumenta- 
tive, superstitious,  envious  Greek,  delighting  most 
in  life  and  strength  and  beauty,  had  written  him- 
self down  in  every  detail  of  his  temple  architec- 
ture, so  in  Rome  the  organising,  assimilating 
•faculty  of  the  Romans  became  a substitute  for 
natural  instinct  and  originality,  and  enabled  them 
to  rear  some  of  the  most  splendid  and  impressive 
buildings  of  the  world.  Were  the  record  of  the 
deeds  and  works  of  Rome  wiped  out,  such  build- 
ings would  themselves  give  as  clear  an  idea  of 
the  nature  of  her  supremacy  as  we  could  learn  from 
her  history  or  literature.  Even  as  it  is,  the  most 
vivid  and  trustworthy  record  is  in  the  architecture 
for  those  who  can  read  it.  Altogether  seven  art 
periods  were  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Rome ; 
the  lecturer  dealt  specially  with  the  last  three — 
the  Culmination,  the  Romano-Greek  revival,  and 
the  Eclectic  and  declining  period,  each  being 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  photographs  bearing 
on  the  subject. — Glasgow  Herald. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — The 

•second  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  32,  Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly,  the  Rev.  Cave  Browne,  M.A.,  in  the 
ohair.  A very  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Chas.  R.  B.  Barrett,  M.A.,  on  “ The  Chapel 
of  Lede  or  Lead  in  the  parish  of  Ryther-cum- 
Ozendyke,  Yorkshire.”  The  Manor  of  Lede  was 
in  feudal  times  a tenancy  of  the  honour  of  Ponte- 
fract, and  is  a detached  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Ryther.  Lede  chapel  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
field,  unsurrounded  by  any  wall.  It  is  very  small, 
■its  total  length  being  only  18  ft.  Rude  oak 
benches  line  its  sides,  and  it  possesses  a curious 
font  of  unusual  design,  apparently  of  older  date 
than  the  building  itself ; there  is  also  a dilapi- 
dated old  parish  cbest.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
'little  chapel  appears  to  be  centred  in  the  four  or 
possibly  five  body  stones  or  slabs,  each  having 
incised  armorial  bearings  on  a shield— the  arms 
of  a long-forgotten  family  named  Tiesci  or  Tyas. 
These  four  slabs  lie  toge  her  in  a row  at  the 
.eastern  end,  in  front  of  the  altar  of  the  little 
chapel,  but  the  altar-stone  itself,  marked  with 
the  five  crosses,  now  lies  on  the  floor,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  pavement.  Mr.  Barrett  illus- 
trated his  paper  by  some  nicely-executed  etchings 
and  drawings  of  the  slabs  and  the  armorial 
bearings.— The  Rev.  V.  II.  Moyle,  M.A.,  after- 
wards described  the  mural  paintings  he  has 
recently  discovered  on  the  walls  of  Ashampstead 
Church,  near  Par.gbourne,  Berks,  and  illustrated 
his  remarks  by  means  of  a large  number  of  photo- 
graphs, The  whole  interior  of  the  church  appears 
to  have  been  decorated  with  paintings,  and  they 
date  from  different  periods,  being  painted  over 
each  other,  the  oldest  being  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  chief  subjects  are  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Overshadowing  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
Visitation,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Angels’  Message 
to  the  Shepherds,  and  the  Sunflower  or  Glory  at 
the  east  end  of  the  nave.  These  interesting 
paintings  were  thickly  covered  by  coats  of  yellow 
wash,  and  are  now  gradually  being  revealed, 
after  very  careful  and  patient  scraping,  which  Mr. 
Moyle  himself  is  doing  as  opportunities  allow. 
The  discovery  was  made  accidentally  through  the 
falling  of  a portion  of  the  sham  plaster  ceiling 
in  May  last,  owing  to  injury  done  to  the  roof  by 
the  severe  weather  of  last  winter. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

SAXON  “LONG  AND  SHORT”  WORK. 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  the  deeply  interesting 
series  of  articles  on  “Saxon  Architecture,”  now 
publishing  in  your  columns,  may  I draw  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  a paper  on  the 
subject  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  the 
“ Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society’s 
Volume  for  1S63-4,”  where  he  says  : — “ Whether 
the  Saxons  derived  their  mode  of  building  direct 
from  the  Romans  (in  Britain)  or  indirectly  from 
them  it  is  plain  that  like  its  contemporaries,  the 
Romanesque  and  the  Lombard,  the  Saxon  style 
was  indebted  for  its  characteristic  and  general 


Semicircular  apse  built  into  the  Roman  temple  of  Dugga, 
Tunis,  after  its  conversion  into  a Christian  Church  in 
the  time  of  Justinian. 


Bridge  of  late  Roman  dale,  Sufetula  (now  Sbaitla), 
Tunis. 

features  to  the  debased  Roman  architecture  that 
preceded  it,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  it  was 
directly  borrowed  from  it,  as  we  find  in  no  other 
architecture  all  the  local  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  it.  The  pent  roof  or  triangular- 
headed arch  so  common  in  Saxon  buildings  was 
also  derived  from  the  Roman.” 

Your  learned  correspondent,  Professor  Brown, 
as  I read  him,  appears  to  question  the  use  of 
Internal  corrosion  of 


when  the  two  first  gentlemen  called  on  by  the 
President  practically  admitted  that  they  had  nothing 
to  say.  The  time  they  occupied  in  telling  us  so 
might  possibly  have  been  more  profitably  occupied 
by  others  who  had  something  to  say  but  could  not 
get  the  opportunity,  or  who  did  not  like  to  speak 
without  being  asked.  1 do  not  make  the  remark 
from  any  knowledge  of  such  a case,  but  merely  as 
suggesting  a possibility. 

Our  present  learned,  courteous,  and  much- 
respected  President  is  a gentleman  who  is  so  little 
likely  to  desire  to  impose  his  own  rules  on  the  conduct 
of  a discussion,  that  we  must  conclude  that  the  system 
of  calling  on  speakers  is  favoured  by  the  Council,  and 
there  may  be  reasons  for  it  which  outsiders  do  not 
realise.  But  it  seems  rather  a bar  to  “ free  dis- 
cussion,” in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

“One  Who  is  Not  Desirous  to  Speak." 


AN  APPEAL. 

Sir. — For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Ragged 
School  Union,  in  connexion  with  its  212  affiliated 
local  centres,  has  been  in  contact  with  the  members 
of  the  building  trades.  It  also  has  a number  of 
them — employers  and  employes — among  its  6,000 
voluntary  helpers.  I should,  therefore,  be  glad  if,  in 
the  Builder,  you  would  allow  me  to  state  that  we 
are  now  urgently  in  need  of  funds  for  meeting  the 
varied  needs  of  our  50,000  protdgt's.  They  are  by 
us  not  only  relieved,  but  trained  throughout  the 
course  of  their  boyhood  and  girlhood  in  those  habits 
with  the  aid  of  which  they,  instead  of  growing  up 
helpless  and  useless,  become  able  - bodied,  clear- 
minded,  and  well-tutored  citizens  — helpers,  not 
burdens  on  the  community. 

The  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  donations  will 
be  gratefully  received.  John  Kirk,  Secretary. 

Ragged  School  Union, 
j>7,  Norfotk-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Ube  Student’s  Column. 

METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— XXII. 
DURABILITY  (continued). 

a HE  internal  corrosion  of  cast-iron  water- 
pipes  is  an  important  subject,  concerning 
which  we  have  yet  a great  deal  to  learn. 
Such  “corrosion,”  as  it  is  familiarly  termed,  may 
consist  merely  of  an  incrustation  of  mineral 
matter  inside  the  pipes  whereby  the  pipes  are 
coated  ; or  it  may  also  in  part  be  formed  by  the 
decay  of  the  iron,  to  the  detriment  of  the  life  of 
the  pipe.  Apart  from  the  question  of  durability, 
we  find  the  evil  effects  arising  therefrom  are — 
(1)  loss  of  water-carrying  space,  and  (2)  loss  of 
pressure.  Elaborate  investigations  on  this  subject 
have  been  carried  out,  amongst  others,  by  Mr. 
M.  B.  Jamieson,  with  special  reference  to  the 
water-pipes  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen.*  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  such  corrosion  we 
may  quote  the  following  table  from  Mr.  Jamieson’s 
researches  : — 
cast-iron  water-pipes. 


Internal 

No.  Age  of  pipe.  1 diameter  of 

pipe. 

Amount  of  rust, 
per  lineal 
yard. 

Capacity  of 
clean  pipe,  per 
lineal  yard. 

, Percentage  of 
space  occupied 
by  rust. 

Years.  Inches. 

Cubic  inches. 

Cubic  inches. 

1 

I 20  1 3 

6384 

254-44 

2 

*9  3 

86-94 

254-44 

34"i 

3 

3*  ; 3 

no  44 

254-44 

43  4 

j *9  •» 

182-37 

452-37 

4°  "3 

*44  37 

45*  37 

6 

S 

7c6'U6 

25-4 

7 

*S  7 

190-00 

1,385-42 

'3'7 

3 

*5  j *o 

240-00 

2,827-44 

8-4 

9 

1 40  is 

1, 320-00 

6,361-74 

20-7 

“long  and  short”  work  by  the  Romans,  but  two 
of  the  illustrations  (copied  overleaf)  accompany- 
ing Sir  G.  Wilkinson’s  paper  prove  conclusively 
that  they  did  occasionally  employ  it  in  at  least 
one  of  their  colonies. 

G.  H.  Rowbotham. 


THE  DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — I think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system 
of  the  Chairman  calling  on  members  to  speak  in  the 
discussions,  which  was  for  a good  while  dis- 
continued, appears  to  have  been  resumed  as  a 
regular  practice.  The  natural  result  is  that  those 
who  are  not  called  upon  from  the  Chair,  especially 
if  they  are  among  the  younger  and  less-known 
members,  feel  as  if  they  were  intruding  in  offering 
their  remarks,  and  that  we  may  thus  lose  observa- 
tions which  would  be  of  interest. 

It  is  impossible,  except  from  some  previous 
communication,  that  the  Chairman  should  know 
what  members  have  anything  special  to  contribute 
to  the  discussion,  and  this  was  rather  curiously 
illustrated  at  the  last  meeting  (Mr.  Murray's  paper), 


The  column  headed  “Age  of  Pipe”  refers  to 
the  length  of  time  the  pipe  had  been  placed  in 
the  ground  prior  to  the  investigations  being 
carried  out;  the  “Amount  of  Rust  per  Lineal 
Yard  ” was  ascertained  by  filling  the  pipe  with 
water,  noting  the  quantity,  deducting  it  from  what 
the  pipe  should  contain  when  clean  ; the  re- 
mainder giving  the  required  result.  Nos.  1 to  6 
refer  to  uncoated  pipes  ; Nos.  7,  8,  and  9 to  pipes 
coated  with  asphalte.  The  effect  of  the  coating 
is  sufficiently  marked,  though  we  should  not 
forget  that  so  far  as  internal  deposition  (as  distinct 
from  oxidation  of  the  iron)  is  concerned,  the 
diameter  of  the  pipes  is  an  important  factor. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  remarkable  that  a pipe  fifteen 
years  old,  with  such  water  as  is  served  to 
Aberdeen,  should  only  have  8 '4  per  cent,  of  space 
occupied  by  the  rust. 

Another  peculiar  circumstance,  not  brought  out, 
however,  in  the  foregoing  table,  is  that  with  a 
pipe  of  the  same  diameter  the  approximate  amount 
of  rust  per  lineal  yard  is  in  proportion  to  the  age 

* Consult  “ Min.  Proc.  Inst.C.E.,"  Vol.  Ixv.  (188'), 
P-  3*7 
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of  the  pipe  ; at  least,  that  holds  good  for  pipes 
having  a diameter  of  3 in.,  4 in.,  and  5 in. 
respectively. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  these  internal  accumulations  on  the 
strength  of  cast-iron  pipes.  A question  of  this 
nature  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  solve  definitely, 
because-  the  contact  of  the  outside  of  the  pipe 
with  the  more  or  less  damp  earth  in  which  it  is 
buried  leads  to  decay  of  the  former  externally  in 
the  majority  of  instances.  In  the  case  of  the 
Aberdeen  pipes  referred  to,  it  was  found  difficult 
with  uncoated  pipes  to  decide  whether  the  strength 
of  the  pipe  was  affected  more  by  the  internal  or 
by  the  external  rust  ; but  on  inspection  the  inside 
of  the  pipes  appeared  to  be  in  better  condition 
than  the  outside,  after  the  rust  had  been  removed. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  internal  rust 
found  in  pipes  through  which  soft  water  flows 
Shows  it  to  consist  of  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  iron 
oxide,  from  40  to  43  per  cent,  insoluble  sandy 
matter,  the  remainder  consisting  chiefly  of  volatile 
substances.  This  could  not  possibly  be  harmful 
to  the  quality  of  the  water  passing  through  ; on 
the  contrary,  the  mere  fact  of  the  deposit  having 
taken  place  is  to  some  extent  indicative  of  the 
water  being  purified  during  its  passage. 

With  hard  water,  no  doubt,  the  principal 
mineral  matter  corroding  such  pipes  would  be 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  this  would  be  mixed  with  a 
certain  amount  of  iron  from  the  substance  of  the 
pipe  itself.  On  the  coating  once  being  formed  it 
would  act  as  a preservative,  and  if  the  pipes  were 
constantly  cleansed  they  would,  in  consequence, 
be  liable  to  decay  much  more  rapidly.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  rust-corrosion  is  pro- 
portional to  the  volume  of  water  passing  along  a 
pipe  and  the  commotion  existing  therein,  it  may 
be  stated  that  whilst  main-pipes,  through  which 
water  is  constantly  passing,  are  often  nearly  filled 
with  rust,  their  fire-cock  branches  through  which  it 
seldom  flows  (though  they  are  constantly  full)  are 
comparatively  clean. 

Incidentally,  we  have  referred  to  the  rusting  of 
cast-iron  pipes  in  contact  with  earth.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  class  of  earth  in  which 
the  pipes  are  embedded  is  a ruling  factor  in  such 
cases.  Where  solid  rock  is  excavated,  it  is  well 
to  ram  pieces  of  the  same  rock  round  the  pipe  ; 
the  oxidation  then  taking  place  is  only  that  in- 
duced by  train- water  or  leakage  from  the  pipes 
themselves.  If  the  pipes  are  buried  in  clay,  we 
may  be  tolerably  certain  they  will  always  be  kept 
■damp,  especially  in  a low-lying  situation.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that,  externally,  they  suffer 
much  in  consequence,  as  there  is  very  little 
circulation  of  water  in  stiff  clays,  they  being  for 
all  practical  purposes  impervious  to  water.  On 
being  laid  in  such  a substance  as  chalk,  the  iron 
would  have  to  be  of  very  poor  quality  to  become 
much  damaged  even  through  a number  of  years. 
In  sand,  however,  and  especially  in  gravel,  they 
may  decay  rapidly,  and  on  being  dug  up  are 
often  encrusted  by  compact  stones  and  sand 
bound  together  by  iron  derived  for  the  most  part 
from  the  destruction  of  the  pipes. 

We  will  not  go  into  the  subject  of  the  corro-ion 
of  boilers  to  any  length.  Everyone  knows  that 
boiler  incrustation  is  induced  to  form  primarily 
through  the  employment  of  hard  water — water 
containing  either  the  carbonate  of  lime  or 
magnesia,  or  both.  The  scale  is  therefore 
lessened  by  softening  the  water.  But  certain 
forms  of  incrustation  are  really  corrosion,  the 
boiler-plates  being  ultimately  destroyed,  princi- 
pally through  the  agency  of  acids  whose 
power  to  do  chemical  work  is  enormously 
increased  in  such  high  temperatures.  Professor 
August  Wagner  found*  that  both  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  at  the  boiling-point,  the  pre- 
sence in  water  of  dissolved  chlorine  in  such  com- 
binations as  chloride  of  magnesium,  of  ammonium, 
sodium,  barium,  potassium,  and  lime  is  very 
destructive  to  the  iron  as  soon  as  air  is  admitted, 
'i*  rom  this  it  follows  that  the  addition  of  chloride 
of  barium  to  feed-water  is  likely  to  be  injurious 
to  the  boiler.  The  evaporation  of  spring  water 
has  less  deteriorating  influence  than  pure  water, 
especially  when  by  evaporation  of  the  former  a 
thin  preservative  layer  of  carbonate  of  lime  is 
thrown  down  upon  the  iron.  Of  course,  if  the 
calcareous  deposit  becomes  very  thick  it  must  be 
removed.  Chloride  of  ammonium  and  sal- 
ammoniac  solutions  are  especially  to  be  avoided. 
The  addition  of  oil  or  fat  to  the  feed-water  is  not 
injurious  to  the  iron,  whilst  it  exercises  a preserva- 
tive influence  against  rust ; but  at  higher  tempera- 
tures than  212  deg.  Fahr.  it  is  probable  that  the 
fat  or  oil  has  an  injurious  effect.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  may  be  observed  that  acid  oils  for 
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lubrication  are  generally  credited  with  being  the 
prime  cause  of  the  formation  of  lumps  inside  the 
cylinders  of  steam-engines  ; but  Mons.  A.  Mercier 
found*  that  fatty  oils,  even  if  perfectly  neutral, 
have  a strongly  corrosive  action  on  iron  in  the 
presence  of  steam.  He  recommended  the  use  of 
mineral  oils,  thickened,  if  necessary,  with  wax  or 
paraffin,  for  the  lubrication  of  the  parts  of  engines 
working  in  steam. 

In  regard  to  the  durability  of  zinc,  although 
that  metal  oxidises  more  rapidly  than  iron,  the 
oxide  adheres  with  such  tenacity  to  the  metal  that 
it  affords  efficient  protection  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  process.  To  this  property  the 
metal  owes  whatever  durability  it  may  possess, 
the  more  so  that  its  oxide  is  not  soluble  in  water. 
In  presence  of  any  solvent  of  the  oxide,  zinc 
decays  so  rapidly  as  to  be  practically  worthless. 
In  pure  water  its  durability  is  very  great  ; the 
sun’s  heat  is,  however,  peculiarly  destructive  to  it, 
on  account  of  its  liability  to  greatly  expand  or 
contract  during  changes  of  temperature.  Mr. 
Edwin  CUrk  remarks!  that  the  most  important 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  zinc  in  smoky  districts 
is  galvanic  action.  In  such  situations  the  particles 
of  soot  or  carbon  deposited  on  the  zinc  form 
one  element,  and  the  zinc  itself  another  of  a 
powerful  galvanic  couple  ; whilst  the  sulphurous 
acid  and  moisture  ot  the  atmosphere  complete 
the  battery,  or  rather  the  myriads  of  batteries, 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  zinc  plate. 
The  durability  of  alloys  of  zinc  are  modified 
as  they  are  made  of  more  or  less  durable 
minerals  than  zinc.  In  certain  cases  it 
would  appear  that  the  perfect  employment 
of  the  zinc  engaged  in  the  alloy  practically 
neutralises  that  meial.  If  alloyed  with  iron  the 
iron  predominates  ; if  with  lead,  the  lead  governs 
relative  durability.  That  is,  always  providing 
that  reasonable  proportions  of  the  iron  or  lead 
are  used  in  the  alloy. 

The  corrosion  of  zinc  by  water,  and  various 
saline  solutions,  has  been  carefully  investigated  by 
Mr.  H.  Snyders,  t who  found  that  zinc  decom- 
poses both  dilute  and  concentrated  saline  solu- 
tions without  the  intervention  of  free  oxygen  ; 
water  being  decomposed  with  the  formation  of 
zinc  oxide  and  liberation  of  hydrogen.  Zinc 
oxide  is  soluble  in  1 per  cent.,  and  even  weaker 
saline  solutions,  the  amount  dissolved  varying 
with  different  salts,  being  highest  with  those  of 
ammonia.  Both  the  hydrated  oxide  and  car- 
bonate of  zinc  are  insoluble  in  carbonates.  Zinc 
is  more  rapidly  attacked  when  the  solution 
contains  oxygen  free  from  carbonic  acid,  which 
has  a direct  oxidising  action.  In  this  case  the 
saline  solution  only  serves  to  renew  the  surface  of 
the  metal  by  dissolving  away  the  oxide  as  it 
forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  as  contained  in  air  has  a slightly  retarding 
tendency,  due  to  the  formation  of  a film  of  basic 
carbonate  on  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The 
corrosive  and  solvent  action  is  greatest  with 
solutions  of  chlorides  and  sulphate  of  potassium, 
and  less  so  with  alkaline  and  barium  nitrates  and 
sulphate  of  magnesium.  In  all  cases  the  solvent 
action  increases  with  increase  of  temperature;  at 
the  freezing  point  of  water  it  is  very  small.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  hard  well-waters  are  without 
action  on  zinc,  even  when  containing  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  chlorides  and  sulphates. 
Soft  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a consider- 
able solvent  power,  which  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  exceed  carbonates 
and  phosphates  held  in  solution.  This  is  another 
example  of  the  corrosive  power  of  soft  water. 

Lead  is  a most  indestructible  metal.  It  is  not 
appreciably  worn  away  by  friction,  though  it 
practically  flows  under  the  tread.  Leaden-pipes 
used  at  Pompeii  for  fountains  and  baths  have  not 
suffered  deterioration,  in  spite  of  their  having 
been  buried  for  centuries.  Nevertheless,  lead 
slowly  absorbs  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  moist 
air,  and  is  acted  upon  by  certain  waters,  as  ex- 
plained when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  lead- 
pipes  and  their  effects  on  the  quality  of  potable 
water.  Its  great  ductility  renders  it  useful  for  a 
multitude  of  purposes,  but  that  same  property  is 
in  some  instances  a drawback.  The  bursting  of 
leaden-pipes  during  frost  would  not  be  such  a 
frequent  phenomenon  were  it  not  for  the  facility 
with  which  the  metal  moves,  molecularly,  under 
pressure.  The  durability  of  such  pipes  is  to  a 
large  extent  dependent  on  their  thickness  and  the 
relative  purity  of  the  metal. 

In  regard  to  copper,  that  also  is  a very  durable 
metal,  even  more  so  than  lead,  though  in  a moist 
temperature  it  slowly  oxidises,  and  a green 
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carbonate  forms  on  its  surlace.  Paint  adheres  to 
it  more  permanently  than  it  does  to  lead  or  zinc. 
The  action  of  sea-water  on  copper  used  to  protect 
submarine  structures,  in  the  form  of  sheathing,  is 
important.  The  prime  object  of  covering  piling 
with  copper  is  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  barnacles 
and  the  like  to  the  substance  covered.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  effect  of  sea-water 
on  the  copper  produces  some  poisonous  fluid 
which  kills  the  Crustacea  alluded  to ; but  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  copper  affords  protection  by 
the  very  fact  of  its  decay.  Barnacles  adhere  to  it 
as  freely  as  they  do  to  either  zinc  or  iron  ; but  the 
chloride  of  copper  which  forms  beneath  the 
attachment  being  a soluble  salt,  the  animals  no 
sooner  find  a lodgment  than  they  are  set  free  by 
their  own  solvent  power. 

Brass  and  bronze,  when  of  good  quality,  are  as 
durable  as  copper ; but  the  former  is  frequently 
adulterated  to  such  an  extent  by  iron,  or  is  merely 
iron,  coated  with  brass,  that  brown  rust  stains 
soon  put  in  an  appearance.  Aluminium  is 
remarkable  for  its  durability.  It  does  not  oxidise 
in  the  air,  or  combine  with  sulphur;  it  is  insoluble 
in  cold  nitric  acid  and  in  sulphuric  acid  ; but 
hydrochloric  acid  and  alkalies  readily  dissolve  it. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  durable  substances  known.  Nickel  does 
not  readily  oxidise  in  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  when  heated  monoxide  is  formed.  On  the 
other  hand,  manganese  oxidises  more  readily 
even  than  iron,  and  must,  therefore,  be  excluded 
from  air  as  far  as  possible.  Tin  is  not  much 
affected  by  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  for  which 
reason  it  is  so  extensively  employed  in  covering 
iron-plates  so  as  to  preserve  them  ; neither  is 
antimony,  but  when  heated  in  air  antimonious 
oxide  is  formed. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church  School,  Barkisland,  Halifax.— A 
new  church  school,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Swinden 
Barber,  of  Halifax,  has  just  been  completed  at 
Barkisland.  It  consists  of  two  rooms,  one  35  ft.  by 
21  ft.,  the  other  18  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  a lobby  18  ft. 
by  8 ft.,  all  opening  into  each  other. 

Knot  Mill  Station  Improvement,  Lanca- 
shire.— Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  few  months  with  the  new  station  buildings 
at  Knot  Mill,  near  Manchester.  The  main  entrance 
will  front  Deansgate.  The  design  is  Gothic  in  style, 
and  the  material  used  is  red  brick,  with  carved  stone 
facings.  The  building  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
clock-tower.  From  this  entrance — which  is  faced 
internally  with  datk-brown  brick  and  a gold  and 
brown  dado— there  is  a slight  incline,  leading  by  an 
easy  flight  of  steps,  15  ft.  wide,  into  the  booking- 
hall.  To  accommodate  vehicular  traffic,  the  ap- 
proach will  be  from  Gaythorn-street  to  the  booking- 
offices  by  an  incline  of  about  1 in  20.  In  front  of 
these  offices  there  will  be  a large  awning,  with  wide 
footpaths  on  each  side  of  the  roadway.  There  will 
also  he  a shelter  for  cabmen.  After  leaving  the 
booking-hall,  a slight  ascent  and  a wide  staircase 
bring  the  passenger  to  a subway,  from  which  the 
platiorm  is  reached  by  an  easy  flight  of  some  nine- 
teen steps.  The  platforms  will  be  considerably 
widened,  and  raised  so  as  to  be  almost  level  with 
the  steps  of  the  carriages.  On  the  Bowdon  side 
there  will  be  a general  waiting-room,  as  also  waiting- 
rooms  for  the  various  classes  of  passengers,  with 
ante-rooms  and  other  conveniences.  On  the  Deans- 
gate side  are  the  stationmaster's  offices,  ticket 
collectors'  rooms,  and  ladies'  and  general  waiting- 
rooms.  The  platforms  will  be  covered,  the  roofing 
being  of  steel  work.  The  street  running  parallel 
with  the  Rochdale  Canal  is  to  be  widened  75  ft. 
The  new  buildings  are  from  drawings  provided  by 
the  joint  engineers  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  and  Manchester,  Sheffield,  ajid  Lincoln- 
shire Railway  Companies  (Messrs.  Francis  Stevenson 
and  Alexander  Ross),  and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons,  of  Manchester. 

Restoration  of  Parish  Church,  Hinder- 
well,  Yorkshire.— St.  Hilda's  Parish  Church, 
Hinderwell,  has  been  restored  and  re-opened. 
The  cost  amounts  to  about  1,000/. , and  the  work 
has  been  of  a comprehensive  nature,  comprising 
new^  roof,  new  floor,  new  windows,  and  new  heating 
apparatus.  The  interior  is  also  entirely  reseated. 
The  pulpit  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Corner,  father  of  the  present  Rector. 
An  apse  has  to  be  built  at  the  east  end,  when  the 
requisite  funds  are  forthcoming.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  R.  Lofthouse,  Diocesan  Surveyor,  and  the 
principal  contractors  are  Mr.  H.  Harland,  Whitby  ; 
Messrs.  Punch  Bros.,  Middlesbrough  ; Mr.  Jefferson, 
Hinderwell ; Messrs.  Musgrave,  Belfast ; and  Mr. 
J.  Stephenson,  Whitby. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Pf.narth.— The  opening  of 
the  new  Tabernacle  Baptist  Chapel,  situate  in 
Plassey-street,  Penarth,  took  place  recently.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  building  was  3,000/.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  D.  G.  Price,  of  Penarth,  the  build- 
ings being  designed  and  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Messrs.  Jones  & Thornley,  architects 
and  surveyors,  Cardiff. 
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New  Wing,  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin. 
— The  new  Thomas  Plunkett  Cairns'  wing  of  the 
Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  has  just  been  opened. 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Murray,  Dublin,  was  the  architect  for 
the  extensions.  Tne  new  wing  is  three  stories  in 
height,  has  a frontage  towards  Rutland-square  of 
100  ft.  with  two  wings,  each  about  70  ft.  deep. 
The  material  used  in  its  construction  is  red  brick, 
relieved  by  yellow  terra-cotta  around  the  entrance- 
door  and  windows.  The  ground  floor  is  provided 
with  waiting  and  consulting  rooms,  housekeepers' 
and  sitting  rooms,  and  dormitories  for  ward-maids. 
The  upper  stories  are  reached  by  hydraulic  lift. 
On  the  first  floor  are  situate  two  wards,  measuring 
65  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  each  furnished  with  sixteen 
beds,  while'  branching  off  the  connecting  corridor 
are  several  smaller  wards.  Each  ward  has  attached 
to  it  a sanitary  annexe,  fitted  with  bathrooms,  See. 
Space  has  also  been  found  on  this  floor  for  a kitchen 
and  two  operating  theatres.  The  upper  story  is 
devoted  to  nurses'  dormitories,  each  of  the  pupil- 
nurses  being  provided  witli  cubicles,  while  the  staff- 
nurses  have  each  been  assigned  a separate  bedroom. 
Hot  water  is  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  building 
from  a boiler  in  the  basement,  and  a destructing- 
ebamber  has  also  been  fitted  up  in  the  basement  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  hospital  refuse.  The 
sanitary  fittings  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Maguire,  of  Dublin,  who  also  erected  the  gas- 
fittings.  Mr.  Kieran  carried  out  the  building 
contract. 

New  Workhouse  Infirmary,  Burnley.  — 
A new  infirmary  adjoining  the  workhouse  at  Rake 
Head,  Burnley,  was  opened  on  the  21st  inst.  The 
building  is  constructed  on  the  pavilion  principle,  and 
is  in  two  wings,  each  two  stories  high,  with  an 
administrative  block  in  the  centre.  The  structure 
throughout  is  built  of  Yorkshire  pierpoints 
with  local  stone  ashlar  dressings.  The  whole 
of  the  floors  are  fireproof,  being  formed  of  steel 
girders,  filled  in  with  concrete,  and  covered 
with  two  skins  of  boards.  In  the  sick  wards  the  top 
skin  is  of  polished  Austrian  oak,  the  remainder  being 
of  Baltic  redwood.  The  corridors  on  the  ground  floor 
are  granite  finished,  except  a small  portion  at  the 
entrance,  which  is  laid  in  mosaic.  The  total 
accommodation  is  for  185  beds.  There  are  four 
wards,  each  capable  of  holding  thirty-four  beds,  and 
four  isolation  wards  for  pulmonary  cases  (these  are 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  heated  to  a high 
temperature  if  required),  as  well  as  eight  more  isola- 
tion wards  for  other  cases,  together  with  lying-in 
wards  and  bedrooms  for  the  official  staff.  The 
heating  is  on  the  hot- water  low-pressure  system,  by 
steam  passing  through  calorifiers.  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  are  open  fire-ranges  in  each 
room.  In  each  of  the  large  wards  there  are 
two  of  Shorland's  double-fronted  stoves.  There 
are  baths,  lavatories,  and  water-closets  on  every 
floor,  in  both  the  sick-ward  and  the  administrative 
block,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  fire  appliances 
on  the  landings  on  each  floor,  which  are  fitted  up 
with  valves  and  hosepipes,  and  iron  escape-stairs  to 
both  pavilions  and  the  central  block.  The  drainage 
is  fitted  up  with  modern  appliances,  with  disconnect- 
ing traps  and  automatic  flushing  chambers.  The 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  30,000/.,  exclusive  of 
furnishing  and  land,  whilst  the  total  estimated  cost 
for  land,  buildings,  and  furnishing  is  33,000/.  The 
various  contractors'  works  have  been  executed  by 
the  following : — Masons’  and  bricklayers'  work, 
Messrs.  A.  & R.  Parker ; joiners'  work,  Messrs. 
R.  Dean  & Sons ; concrete  work,  the  Phcenix 
Fire  Proof  Company,  Manchester;  slaters’ 
work,  Mr.  W.  Stanworth,  Burnley;  hot-water, 
Messrs.  James  Bleznrd  & Sons,  Padiham  ; plumbing 
and  gas-fitting,  Mr.  John  Brooks,  Burnley  ; plaster- 
ing, Messrs.  Robert  Rawlinson  & Son,  Burnley; 
painting,  Messrs.  J.  & J.  Hey,  Colne ; water- 
closets,  baths,  and  sinks.  Mr.  G.  Jennings,  London; 
lavatories,  Messrs.  Shanks  & Co.,  Glasgow  ; mantel- 
pieces, Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  London;  channel- 
bends  and  disconnecting  traps.  Messrs.  Broad  & 
Co.,  London ; automatic  flushing  chambers  and 
valves,  Mr.  Robert  Fields,  London ; steam-pipes, 
Mr.  W.  Cowell,  Burnley  ; cooking  appliances,  Mr. 
T.  Bradford,  Manchester ; ventilators,  Mr.  E. 
Hatton,  Manchester,  and  Messrs.  Boyle's,  London  ; 
ornamental  ironwork,  Messrs.  G.  Smith  & Co.,' 
Glasgow.  Mr.  Samuel  Keighley,  of  Burnley, ‘was 
the  architect. 
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SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Street  Improvements,  Cowpen.— Col.  A.  G. 
Durnford,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
offices  of  the  Cowpen  Urban  District  Council,  Blyth, 
Northumberland,  relative  to  an  application  from 
that  authority  for  sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
3'3^3^-  f°r  works  of  private  street  improvement,  the 
provision  of  public  offices,  and  a town's  refuse  tip. 
Mr.  R.  Grieves,  Surveyor  to  the  Council,  explained 
the  plans,  and  accompanied  the  inspector  on  a visit  to 
the  sites  of  the  proposed  works.  There  was  no 
opposition. 

Brixton  Cable  Tramway.— The  new  exten- 
sion of  the  Brixton  cable  tramway  was  on  Saturday 
last  inspected  by  Major  Marindin  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since 
the  cable  line  from  Kenmngton  through  Brixton  to 
Streatham  Hill  was  opened.  From  the  first  it  was 
intended  that  its  two  and  three-quarter  miles  of 


length  should  be  prolonged  southward  for  another 
mile  and  a half  ; but  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
street  only  a single-line  extension  was  contemplated. 
Arrangements  were  subsequently  made  for  widening 
the  road  for  three-quarters  of  a mile,  and  for  this 
distance  the  tramway  has  now  been  made  as  a 
double  line  with  an  idea  of  extending  it  further  in 
the  future.  The  designing  of  the  extension,  as  well 
as  the  supervision  of  the  carrying  of  it  out,  were 
entrusted  to  Mr.  James  More,  jun.,  engineer  to  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr,  & Co.,  Limited. 

Bridge  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.— 
A work  of  considerable  interest  as  illustrating  what 
can  now  be  done  in  the  way  of  rapid  bridge  construc- 
tion was  carried  out,  says  the  Times,  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  at  Ely  on  Sunday.  The  Cutter 
bridge  which  passed  over  the  river  Ouse  at  Ely  was 
an  old  timber  and  cast-iron  girder  structure  which 
was  put  up  in  1845,  but  was  not  considered  equal  to 
the  heavier  rolling-stock  of  the  present  diy.  It  had, 
therefore,  been  decided  to  substitute  for  it  a bridge 
of  cast-iron  girders,  and  having,  too,  a single  span  j 
across  the  river,  on  brick  abutments,  in  place  of  the 
three  spans  and  wooden  piles  of  the  old  bridge. 
The  problem  that  engineers  and  contractors  set  ! 
themselves  to  solve  was  how  to  put  the  one 
bridge  in  place  of  the  other  with  the  least  possible 
interference  with  any  of  the  ordinary  trains,  whether 
passenger  or  goods,  the  point  in  question  being  one 
of  the  busiest  on  the  company's  system.  On  Saturday 
the  new  bridge,  complete  in  every  respect,  including 
the  lines  of  the  permauent  way  thereon,  was 
to  be  seen  standing  alongside  the  main  line  in  readi- 
ness for  the  work  of  Sunday.  The  ends  of  the  main 
girders  were  supported  on  small  trolleys,  and 
each  of  these  worked  on  a rail  placed  on  longitudi- 
nal timber  on  the  top  of  the  temporary  staging, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  new  structure  being  eventually 
drawn  into  position.  At  ten  minutes  past  one  on 
Sunday  morning  operations  began.  In  ten  minutes 
the  first  rail  on  the  top  line  had  been  removed,  and 
in  another  ten  minutes  the  first  girder  was  being 
carried  off  by  two  locomotive  steam  cranes  working 
on  the  down  line.  The  scene  was  illuminated  by 
powerful  Wells'  light,  and  girder  after  girder  was 
carried  off,  steadily  increasing  the  gap.  The  wooden 
piles  which  had  supported  the  girders  were  sawn 
through  above  water-level,  and  the  " crowns  " carried 
off  by  the  cranes,  the  lower  portions  being  left  to  be 
drawn  on  a future  occasion.  At  last  the  up  line 
and  the  greater  portion  of  each  of  the  particular  piles 
on  which  it  had  rested  had  been  cleared  right  away, 
leaving  only  the  down  line  and  its  supports  standing. 
Then  came  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  morning's 
work — the  " traversing  " or  drawing  sideways  of  the 
new  bridge  so  that  it  would  occupy  (until  the  whole 
of  the  old  bridge  had  been  removed)  the  place 
where  the  up  line  had  formerly  stood.  This 
traversing  was  done  by  means  of  two  ropes  worked  by 
winches,  and  although  the  massive  structure  weighed, 
including  rails  and  timber,  something  like  120  tons, 
it  was  drawn  into  its  half-way  position — a distance 
of  15  ft. — within  a minute  or  two  over  half  an 
hour.  By  this  time  it  was  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  actual  time  taken  by  the  operations 
referred  to  was  only  about  three  and  a half  hours. 
Work  was  resumed  at  noon,  and  the  workers,  about 
forty  in  number,  proceeded  to  clear  away  the  down 
line.  The  new  bridge  was  then  brought  into 
position,  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  in  half 
an  hour  ; the  connexions  between  the  rails  and 
with  the  abutments  were  completed,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  express  from  Norwich 
to  London  passed  safely  over  the  new  bridge.  The 
substitution  of  the  new  bridge  for  the  old  one  had 
taken  about  eleven  hours'  actual  working,  and  had 
involved  scarcely  four  hours'  interruption  of  traffic. 
The  work  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  Engineer,  and  Mr.  Morgan, 
assistant  engineer,  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  while  Mr.  Anderson,  the  managing 
director  of  Messrs.  Head,  Wrightson  & Co.,  and 
Mr.  Young,  London  manager,  represented  that 
firm,  who  were  the  contractors. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  sculpture  group  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  by  M.  Bartholdi,  presented  to  the 
City  of  Paris  by  M.  Pilitzer  of  the  New  York  World, 
is  to  be  inaugurated  to-morrow  (Sunday)  on  the 

Place  des  Etats-Unis. By  a decree  of  the 

President  the  post  of  “ Directeur  des  Batiments 
Civils  et  des  Palais  Nationaux"  has  been  suppressed, 
and  the  present  holder  of  the  office,  M.  Jules  Comte, 

has  been  placed  on  the  retired  list. -M.  Lachenal, 

the  ceramic  artist,  has  opened  at  the  Georges  Petit 
Gallery  the  sixth  exhibition  of  his  works,  many  of 
which  have  been  executed  in  collaboration  with 

M.  Rodin  and  M.  de  St.  Marceau. The  City 

Council  of  Paris  has  under  consideration  a scheme 

for  bringing  water  to  Paris  from  Lake  Leman. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Government  to  demolish  the 
Hotel  de  lTmprimerie,  a portion  ol  which  is  in  a 
ruinous  state.  The  operation  will  cost  about 

a million  francs. A large  municipal  theatre 

is  being  built  at  Saint  Ouen,  opposite  the 

Hotel  de  Ville. In  the  foundations  of  a house  at 

Annecy  a cavity  has  been  found  covered  with  a 
large  stone  and  filled  with  fragments  of  statues, 
probably  portions  of  the  ancient  convent  of  St. 


Sepulchre  which  once  occupied  the  site.  Various 
heads  have  been  collected  which  are  well  preserved, 
and  a figure  of  Christ,  larger  than  life,  has  been 

nearly  put  together  complete.  The  railway 

station  at  Montb£liard  is  to  be  demolished,  to  make 
way  for  a new  and  much  larger  one  with  a fine 

building  in  front  of  it. A vase  presented  by 

the  Czar  to  the  City  of  Paris  has  been  placed 
in  the  Salle  des  Cariatides  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  The  total  height,  including  the 
pedestal,  is  three  metres  ; the  vase  is  in  green 
jasper  and  is  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Russia 
and  of  the  City  of  Paris  blended.  The  two  bronze 
handles  are  surmounted  by  heads  symbolising 
Russia  and  the  French  Republic.  The  pedestal,  of 
red  jasper,  is  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Cronstadt 

and  ot  Toulon. The  jury  at  the  competition 

opened  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Palace  of  Fervaques 
at  St.  Quentin  has  awarded  the  first  premium  to  M. 
Malgras,  architect,  of  Chateau-Thierry  ; the  second 
to  M.  Bourbier,  of  Laon  ; the  third  to  M.  J.  Chenier, 
of  St.  Quentin  ; and  the  fourth  to  M.  Fortier,  of 
Cambrai. The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Con- 

stantin, painter,  and  a pupil  of  Couture,  who  was  a 

constant  exhibitor  at  the  Salon. -The  death  is  also 

announced,  at  Havre,  of  M.  Theodore  Huchon, 
architect,  aged  seventy-three.  M.  Huchon  was  a 
member  of  the  Socidtd  Centrale,  and  architect  of  the 
Hotel  of  Queen  Christina  of  Spain,  in  the  Avenue 
des  Champs  Elysdes,  at  present  in  possession  of  the 
Duchesse  d’Uz6s. 

Germany. — The  central  council  of  the  amalga- 
mated societies  for  the  development  of  the  inland 
waterways,  have  held  a business  meeting  at  the 
Berlin  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which  various 
extensive  schemes  were  discussed.  One  of  the  most 
important  being  the  proposed  inland  harbour  at 
Breslau  which  is  to  cost  about  160, oco /. , and  which 
will  be  invaluable  for  the  East  Prussian  trade. 
The  frontage  of  the  embankment  will  allow 
for  the  unloading  of  sixty  boats  at  a time. 

The  Rhine  - Elbe  canal  scheme  is  making 

rapid  progress.  The  cost  of  this  canal  will  be  about 
eleven  millions  sterling,  of  which  63  per  cent,  is  to 
be  paid  from  the  national  exchequer  and  the  re- 
mainder by  the  provinces  interested,  in  the  form  of 

a loan. The  Berlin  Llniversity  is  to  have  a new’ 

Polytechnic  Institution,  for  the  surgical  division. 
The  old  Polytechnic  treated  twenty-thousand  patients 
annually. The  subjects  for  the  Scbinkel  Compe- 

tition of  1896  have  now  been  published ; for 
architects  the  subject  will  be  “A  County  Council 
Building,1'  and  for  engineers,  “A  Metropolitan 

Railway.'' The  new  Bismarck  monument  at 

Rudelsburg,  shows  the  figure  of  the  ex-Chancellor 
as  a young  student  of  eighteen,  the  portrait 
being  taken  from  a drawing  by  Kessel,  dated 
1832.  On  the  pediment  there  is  a bas-relief 
showing  Bismarck's  head  at  the  age  of  seventy-five*, 

Mr.  P.  Retzschner  is  the  sculptor. The  alteration 

and  renovation  of  the  exhibition  building  at  the 
Lehrter  station  has  been  commenced,  under  the 

superintendence  of  Professor  Ende.- The  river 

harbour  on  the  Spree,  in  the  " Urban  " suburb  of 

Berlin,  was  opened  on  the  27th  inst.  The 

“Salon,''  which  has  been  closed  at  Berlin,  has  made 
a profit  of  5,000/.  on  the  entrance  fees  and  commis-- 
sions  for  sate  of  pictures.  About  half  of  this  gene- 
rally goes  to  the  artists'  benevolent  fund. 


MISCELLANE  0 US. 

The  late  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.— 
We  understand  that  the  professional  practice  of  this 
well-known  church-architect  and  antiquary  is  being 
taken  over,  in  accordance  witli  his  own  particular 
desire,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Patrick,  A. R. I. BA. , his  old 
friend  and  successor  in  the  Hon.  Secretaryship  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association. 

Partnership. — Mr.  Graeme-Watt,  architect,  of 
Belfast,  has  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  F.  H.Tulloch, 
formerly  of  London,  and  whose  name  is  well-known 
to  our  readers.  They  will  practise  conjointly  under 
the  style  of  “Graeme-Watt  & Tulloch." 

Opaque  Blinds,  &c.,  Putney  School  of  Art. 
— This  school  has  recently  been  fitted  with  Messrs. 
Guynan's  special  opaque  blinds  both  in  lecture-hall 
and  class-rooms,  as  also  with  an  elaborate  system  of 
curtains  in  the  lecture-room  ; with  the  double  object 
of  changing  the  direction  of  the  light  at  pleasure, 
and  of  providing  that  when  a lesson  cannot  be 
finished  under  daylight  conditions,  the  room  can 
be  darkened  and  the  lesson  begun  and  finished  by 
artificial  light. 

Reredos.  Home  of  the  Community  of  the 
Epiphany,  Truro. — The  sisters  at  the  Home  of  the 
Community  of  the  Epiphany  at  Truro  have  received 
some  additions  to  their  chapel.  A new  reredos,  in 
carved  oak,  has  been  erected.  It  is  of  late  Gothic 
character.  In  the  large  central  panel  under  a 
canopy  of  traceried  work,  is  a full-length  figure  of 
our  Lord.  A new  shrine  has  also  been  added.  It 
is  of  carved  oak,  the  cross  itself  being  ebony,  and 
the  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ  hung  upon  it  of 
pear  tree.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 

Plumbers'  Work  and  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering.— The  ninth  lecture  of  the  course  of  sani- 
tary lectures  was  given  on  the  23rd  inst.  at  the 
Plymouth  Technical  School  by  Mr.  Thomas  N. 
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Andrew,  M.I.E.E. , on  “ Plumbers'  Work  and 
Sanitary  Engineering."  The  subjects  treated  on 
were  traps,  joints,  sinks,  lavatories,  and  water- 
closets.  The  lecturer  said  that  men  sending  out 
such  advertisements  as  builder,  plumber,  painter, 
glazier,  carpenter,  range  and  stove  maker,  hot- 
water  engineer,  writing,  graining,  marbling,  water- 
closets  fixed  on  the  newest  principles,  &c.,  should 
be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  their  signs  treated 
as  danger-boards.  The  lecturer,  in  viewing  houses 
fit  for  occupation,  stated  that  no  house  was  fit  for 
human  occupation  if  it  contained  a bad  water-closet, 
a non-cleansing  sink,  a badly-ventilaied  soil-  or 
waste-pipe,  a sewer  ventilating  into  a house-drain, 
a drain  ventilating  into  the  house  through  a surface- 
trap,  bell-trap,  or  any  other  kind  of  defective  trap 
or  piping.  In  discussing  traps,  various  kinds  of 
traps  were  shown,  and  their  merits  and  demerits 
pointed  out,  and  the  lecturer  said  that  the 
only  traps  fit  for  use  in  or  near  our  houses 
should  be  made  of  material  smooth,  non- 
corrosive,  free  from  angles  and  corners,  and 
places  where  dirt  could  accumulate  and  generate 
noxious  gases.  Every  trap  should  have  a free 
waterway  through  it  so  that  the  discharge  might 
pass  through  without  breaking  its  form,  and  with  a 
water  seal  of  from  in.  to  2 in.  The  traps  used 
on  fittings  should  be  of  the  minimum  size  required 
to  do  the  work,  and  the  trap  fixed  so  as  the  dis- 
charge may  fall  with  a vertical  velocity  on  the 
standing  water  in  the  trap,  and  thus  cleanse  it 
thoroughly  at  each  flush. 

Public  Park,  Dorchester.— The  land  on  the 
Cornwall  Estate,  Dorchester,  is  being  laid  out  for 
the  purpose  of  a public  park  and  gardens.  The 
work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Goldring,  of  Kew. 
The  park  will  be  enclosed  with  a plain  wrought-iron 
unclimbable  fence  with  spear  heads,  and  the  order 
for  this  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Lott  & 
Walne,  of  the  Dorchester  Foundry.  A large 
number  of  local  men  have  already  been  employed 
in  laying  out  the  land,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt. 

Sanitary  Building  Construction.  — The 
eighth  lecture  of  the  sanitary  science  series  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Warren  at  Plymouth  Tech- 
nical School  on  the  20th  inst. , the  subject  being 
“ Sanitary  Building  Construction."  The  lecturer, 
in  dealing  with  foundations,  showed  the  necessity 
for  the  exclusion  of  dampness  from  the  site,  and 
explained  the  circumstances  under  which  a pervious 
soil  may  become  water-logged,  and  how  by  means 
of  drainage  a dry  foundation  may  be  secured.  The 
impurities  of  ground  air  were  touched  upon. 
Diagrams  showing  means  of  preventing  absorption 
of  dampness  from  the  surface  soil  by  brick  or  stone, 
dry  areas,  damp-proof  courses  were  exhibited, 
and  it  was  claimed  that  even  in  made  ground,  by 
first  draining  and  by  laying  upon  the  soil  between 
the  walls  the  6-in.  depth  of  concrete  demanded  by 
the  London  Building  Act,  together  with  the  con- 
struction of  ventilated  and  damp-proofed  areas  a 
dry  basemeut — as  nearly  as  possible — is  produced, 
and  all  ground  air  excluded.  Hollow  walls  and 
walls  with  vertical  damp  courses  were  shown  as 
means  of  equalising  temperature,  and  of  rendering 
the  house  dry. 

Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  at  White- 
haven.— Under  the  auspices  of  the  Whitehaven 
Conservative  Association,  an  Art  and  Industrial 
Exhibition  is  being  held  at  the  Granary-yard,  White- 
haven. The  fittings  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Womersley,  of  Leeds.  The  electric-light  has  also 
been  utilised.  There  is  a large  display  of  art- 
treasures,  and  the  exhibition  is  to  remain  open  for  a 
month. 

A Burns  Statue  for  Irvine,  Ayrshire.— A 
statue  of  Burns  is  to  be  erected  at  Irvine.  The 
commission  for  the  statue  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Pittendrigh  Macgillivray,  A.R.S. A.,  who  has  just 
finished  the  figure  in  clay.  Burns  is  represented 
standing  firmly  on  the  left  foot.  The  right  foot  is 
•drawn  up,  and  rests  on  a higher  plane.  The  statue 
is  to  be  cast  in  bronze.  On  the  pedestal  there  are 
to  be  bronze  panels  with  scenes  from  the  poet's 
works. 

Water  Supply  in  Severe  Frost.  — Some 
further  local  bodies  in  South  London  have  intimated 
to  the  Lambeth  Water  Company  their  readiness,  in 
the  event  of  a severe  frost,  to  assist  the  directors  in 
their  efforts  to  deliver  water  at  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  by  letting  the  company  have  the  use  of 
the  water-vans  belonging  to  the  respective  boards. 
To  all  the  local  bodies  that  have  been  applied  to  by 
the  company  the  request  for  assistance  in  the  event 
of  a great  frost  has  appeared  to  be  a reasonable 
one,  which,  in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers,  should 
be  acceded  to.  In  addition  to  the  local  bodies 
already  mentioned  as  willing  to  assist  the  water 
company  may  now  be  added  the  Newington  Vestry 
and  the  St.  Saviour's  Board  of  Works,  and  in  each 
case  the  charge  to  the  company  will  be  21s.  per  day, 
to  include  horse  and  van  and  two  men.—  Daily 
News.  J 

Appointment  of  Architect,  Lancashire 
Constabulary  Committee.— The  Standing  Joint 
Committee  of  the  County  Constabulary  of  Lanca- 
shire have  appointed  Mr.  Littler,  architect,  Man- 
chester, son  of  Mr.  Hy.  Littler,  architect,  of  that 
city,  to  fill  the  newly- created  permanent  appointment 
of  architect  to  the  Committee.  Originally  there 
were  between  eighty  and  ninety  applications  from 


practitioners  of  standing  in  all  parts  of  England,  and 
in  the  final  three  were  Mr.  Denison,  of  Wakefield, 
Chief  Assistant  in  the  offices  of  the  County  Surveyor 
for  the  West  Riding,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Dawson, 
A. R.I.B.A.,  Assoc.San.Inst.  of  Lancaster.  The 
salary  of  the  office  is  fixed  at  600/.  per  annum,  with 
staff  and  offices  found,  but  a condition  of  appoint- 
ment is  that  there  will  be  no  retiring  allowance  or 
pension.  Mr.  Littler  will  take  up  his  duties  on 
January  1,  1896. 

The  Designing  of  Public  Buildings  in 
America. — “A  large  number  of  defects  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  cast-iron  columns  in  the 
new  City  Hall,  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  shape  of  blow- 
holes of  alarming  size,  which,  as  it  appears,  were 
concealed  with  putty  and  cement  when  the  columns 
were  delivered.  The  experts  who  have  been  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  trouble  think  that  the  building 
will  not  be  safe  for  use  until  many  of  the  columns 
have  been  replaced  by  new  ones.  It  is  certainly 
better  to  discover  the  flaws  now,  than  to  have  them 
reveal  themselves  by  a sudden  break-down  some 
years  hence;  bnt  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
would  have  been  better  still  to  have  detected  them 
before  the  columns  were  put  Into  the  building  ; or, 
best  of  all,  to  have  contracted  for  the  cast-iron  work 


40s.  and  costs,  with  a continuing  penalty  of  40s.  per 
day  unless  the  offence  was  remedied  forthwith.— 
James  Sydenham,  a builder,  for  erecting  a building 
in  Jewel-street,  Barry  Docks,  without  presenting 
plans  and  giving  the  necessary  notice,  was  fined  10s. 
and  costs,  with  a continuing  penalty  of  40s.  per  day 
unless  the  offence  was  remedied  forthwith. 

Font,  Church  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Oxford-street.— At  the  Church  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  Oxford-street  a font  has  been  recently 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  H.  G.  G.  Ayshford. 
The  font  was  subscribed  for  by  members  of  the 
Society  and  other  friends,  and  was  designed  by  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield. 

Clock  and  Chimes,  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Coventry. — For  about  six  weeks  workmen  have 
been  engaged  replacing  the  clock  and  chiming 
apparatus  in  St.  Michael's  tower  after  they  had 
been  laid  aside  ten  years.  The  contract  was  given 
to  Messrs.  Potts,  of  Leeds. 

Salvation  Army  Shelters  —At  Southwark 
Police-court  on  Thursday  last  week,  before  Mr. 
Slade,  the  hearing  was  resumed,  for  the  sixth  time, 
of  the  case  of  Dr.  Waldo,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  the  parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark, 
against  Thomas  J.  Robinson,  a “captain"  in  the 
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with  some  one  who  would  never  have  furnished  Salvation  Army,  for  overcrowding  the  Blackfriars- 
such  fraudulent  and  dangerous  material.  1 1 is  curious  road  shelter  on  July  8,  and  other  dates  and  thereby 
that,  ill  this  coountry  the  most  foolisli  planning.  ' causing  a nuisance,  injurious  and  dangerous  to 
miserable  design,  ridiculous  construction,  and  wretched  health.  The  prosecution  contended  that  the  super, 
maternal  and  workmanship  are  usually  found  in  : fidal  and  cubic  capacity  of  the  shelter  was  only 
public  buildings.  Even  where  the  design  and  plan  sufficient  to  accommodate  400  persons  - the  defence 
are  good,  the  construction  is  very  apt  to  be  confided  ; was  that  there  was  sufficient  accommodation  for 
to  some  one  with  political  influence,  or  to  some  800  persons ; and  it  was  shown  by  evidence  that  on 
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member  or  friend  of  the  little  coterie  which,  in  all 
our  great  cities,  usually  carries  on  the  government ; 
and  the  favoured  individual,  who  is  likely  to  receive 
the  contract  because  he  needs  the  money,  does  his 
best  to  make  all  the  profit  that  he  can  out  of  it.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  a few  years  ago,  an  im- 
portant public  building  fell,  by  the  collapse  of  the 
iron  columns  ; and  it  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  contract  for  them  had  been  given  to  a friend  of 
the  ruling  group,  who  carried  on  a blacksmith’s  shop 
somewhere  in  toe  country  ; and  that  this  individual, 
not  being  possessed  of  means  for  casting  a whole 
column  at  once,  had  set  up  his  mould,  and  poured 
in  the  melted  iron  by  small  doses,  until  the  mould 
was  full.  As  each  ladle-full  of  iron  cooled  before 
the  next  was  melted,  the  columns  thus  consisted  of 
irregular  rings,  kept  together  in  the  most  insecure 
manner  ; and  under  the  influence  cf  a strain,  they 
soon  parted  company  altogether.  Whether  the 
St.  Louis  defects  were  due  to  the  selection,  by 
favouritism,  of  an  incompetent  contractor  for  the 
ironwork,  we  cannot,  of  course,  say  ; but  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  have  the  matter  fully  investigated.'  — 
A mericci  n A rch  ilect. 

The  Planet  Jupiter.  — The  publishers  of 
Knowledge  announce  that  the  first  coloured  astro- 
nomical plate  ever  issued  in  the  magazine  will  appear 
in  the  January  number.  This  will  take  the  form  of  a 
coloured  drawing  of  Jupiter,  which  has  been  executed 


two  or  three  nights  the  actual  number  of  inmates 
rose  as  high  as  900  and  i.ooo  persons.  It  was 
argued  on  behali  of  the  defendant  that  these 
admitted  cases  of  overcrowding  were  exceptional, 
and  that  thfe  limit  of  800  was  not  usually 
exceeded.  The  prosecution  did  not  press 
for  penalties,  but  asked  for  an  order  to 
prohibit  a recurrence  of  the  nuisance.  — 
Mr.  Dunford,  architect,  of  Queen  Victoria-street, 
slated  that  this  shelter  was  sufficient  to  accommodate 
900  persons  without  injury  to  their  health.  Doctors 
were  very  strong  cn  floor-space  in  hospitals,  but  it 
was  not  so  important  as  frequent  ventilation  in  a 
shelter.— Dr.  W.  A.  Clarke,  late  of  the  Kensington 
Infirmary,  said  he  was  at  the  opening  of  the  Black- 
friars'  shelter,  and  had  since  visited  it  several  times. 
He  saw  nothing  there  that  was  injurious  to  health, 
and  thought  the  building  would  fairly  accommodate 
more  than  800  persons.— Cross-examined  : A floor- 
space  of  12b  ft.  and  a cubic  space  of  190  ft.  was 
sufficient  in  that  place,  but  would  not  be  sufficient 
everywhere.  If  the  London  Counlv  Council  fixed  a 
limit  of  36  square  feet  and  300  cubic  feet  in  common 
lodging-nouses  no  doubt  mere  was  good  reason  for 
it.  but  in  this  shelter  they  could  do  with  less,  because 
of  the  great  attention  which  was  paid  to  cleanliness 
and  ventilation.  He  thought  1,000  people  might  be 
there  without  danger  to  their  health.— Rebutting 
°"idence  for  the  prosecution  was  then  given  by 


by  Mr.  N.  E.  Green,  and  reproduced  by  a special  Drs.  Symons,  Loane,  Jackson,  Herron,  and  Bryett. 

Process-  j Mr.  Slade,  in  giving  judgment,  said  : On  the  ques- 

The  Dangers  of  House  Demolition.— Dr.  ' tion  overcrowding  we  have  had  before  us  several 
G.  Danford  Thomas  held  an  inquest  on  the  15th  1 medical  and  scientific  gentlemen  of  great  repute,  oa 
inst.  at  St.  Pancras  Coroner's  Court  on  the  body  of  ^oth  sides  ; but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  differ  so 
Arthur  Ellis,  aged  45,  a house-demolisher,  who  was  widely  in  their  views  as  to  the  air  and  floor-space 
killed  on  the  previous  Wednesday  afternoon  by  the  ' required  for  the  healthy  occupation  of  this  shelter, 
fall  of  the  party-wall  of  a house  in  Leighton-road,  J t*iat  l*ie  wisest  plan  would  be  not  to  accept  the  evi- 
Kentish  Town,  which  was  being  demolished  for  the  ■ dence  of  either  side  in  its  entirety.  In  my  opinion, 
Midland  Railway  Kentish  Town  Station  extension,  when  we  consider  the  class  of  persons  who  occupy 
The  house  had,  it  seems,  been  bought  for  the  sake  this  shelter — we  have  heard  that  anybody  is  ad- 
of  its  materials  by  James  Ades,  and  had  been  j mitted  there  who  can  pay  the  sum  of  id.,  and  no 
demolished  down  to  the  first-floor,  a party-wall,  ! questions  are  asked  as  to  his  character  or  as  to  his 
25  ft.  high,  remaining.  Ades  and  deceased,  cleanliness— we  must  be  very  careful  that  this 
both  experienced  “housebreakers,"  were  work-  P^ace  does  not  become,  as  some  of  the  medical 
ing  on  the  job,  when  suddenly  and  quite  un-  I officers  have  said,  a centre  of  infection,  and,  as 
expectedly  the  wall  fell  in.  Ades  escaped  with  !t  were,  a nuisance  to  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
slight  injury,  but  the  deceased  was  buried  beneath  1 Considering  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  lowest  of  these 
a mass  of  debris.  Mr.  Albert  N.  Hawtrey,  Assist-  'lumbers,  743  would  overcrowd  the  premises  so  as 
ant  Surveyor  to  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry,  was,  with  to  ^>e  injurious  to  health,  which  is  now  asserted  for 
his  men,  engaged  in  the  execution  of  some  sewer-  j die  purposes  of  this  summons,  it  would  be  sufficient 
work  close  by,  and  he  at  once  set  his  workmen  to  I lor  me  to.  leaye  the  matter  there,  and  to  make  the 
clear  away  the  ddbris.  An  hour  elapsed,  however,  order  which  is  prayed  for  ; but  as  this  case  has  been 
before  Ellis  was  reached.  He  was  quite  dead.—  ! carried  to  a great  length,  and  is  of  very  great  im- 
Mr.  Hawtrey  said  that  the  house  was  an  old  one,  | portance,  I think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  the 
and  the  best  bricks  were  not  as  a rule  put  into  party  defendants,  and  would  save  time  and  expense,  if  I 
walls.  His  belief  was  that  this  party  wall  had  been  say  ^at  I personally  should  not  be  prepared  to 


shaken  and  loosened  by  the  vibrations  caused  by 
passing  trains  on  the  Midland  Railway,  hard  by, 
hence  the  collapse. — Answering  the  coroner,  the 
witness  added  that  there  were  no  regulations  what- 
ever with  regard  to  the  demolition  or  the  mode  of 
demolition  of  buildings,  with  a view  to  securing  the 
safety  of  the  workmen  employed,  and  that  of  the 
public. — The  coroner  said  he  had  often  noticed 
“housebreakers."  as  they  were  called,  standing  on  the 
top  of  high  walls  and  demolishing  them  with  their 
picks,  and  he  wondered  that  accidents  were  not 
more  frequent.  Surely  there  should  be  some  kind 
of  official  supervision  over  this  work. — Mr.  Hawtrey 
said  that  was  a matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
London  County  Council. — The  jury  in  the  result 
returned  a verdict  of  " Accidental  death.  '' 

Infringement  of  the  Barry  By-lavvs.— At 
Barry  Police-court  recently,  Henry  Tozer,  con- . 
victed,  at  the  instance  of  the  Barry  Urban  District 
Council,  with  an  infringement  of  by-laws  by  allowing 
two  houses  at  Cadoxton  to  be  inhabited  without  a 
certificate  of  completion  from  the  Surveyor,  was  fiined 


- - prepared 

convict  the  shelter  of  overcrowding  if  the  number 
of  550  were  not  exceeded.  There  will  be  an  order 
to  prohibit  the  recurrence  of  the  nuisance  with 
simply  4s.  costs. 

Decoration  of  St.  Robert’s  Catholic 
Church,  Morpeth.— The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  Morpeth  lias  just  been  reopened.  Messrs. 
Atkinson  Brothers,  artists  in  stained-glass  and  church 
decorators,  Newcastle,  have  designed  and  executed 
the  decorative  work  in  its  interior. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  Dublin.— 
This  exhibition,  promoted  by  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society  of  Ireland,  was  opened  on  the  26th  inst.  in 
the  Royal  University  Buildings,  Earl's  Court- 
terrace,  Dublin,  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  society,  which  is  now  in  its  first  year  of  exist- 
ence, was  established  with  the  objects  of  improving 
the  craftsmen  of  the  country,  and  attempting  to 
raise  the  artistic  level  of  their 'work.  The  exhibition 
consists  of  three  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted 
to  contemporary  Irish  work  in  original  design  and 
handicraft  ; the  second,  named  the  ‘ ' retrospective 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS, 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


whom  Advertised. 


Premiums. 


Designs 
to  be 
delivered. 


•Laying-out  Endcliffe  Hall  Estate  ........ 

•Technical  School  - 

•New  Detachsd  Infirmary  


Endcliffe  Estates  Co. 

Lim 

Borough  of  Lowestoit 
Stardlow  Union 


100,  SO,  and  25  Guineas 
20’.  anrt  ioj." 


Dec  31 
Jan  30'WJ 
Jan.  31 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Weaving  Shed  and  Warehouse,  Hcbden 

Bridge,  YorKs  . 

Schools,  Dinas,  Glam — 

School,  Ac 

•Construction  of  Settling  Tanks,  Ac 

•Kerbing,  Tar  Paving,  Ac. 

Schools 


Schools,  Ainpfield.  near  Romsey,  Hants  . 

Roads  and  Footpaths,  Rcsehill  

Street  Works,  Alexnadra-road,  Ac 

Guernsey  Grnnite  Spalls  

Paving  Works  17  sections)  

Road  making.  Coleridge-street 

Private  Road  Works.  Silverdale-road  ... 


Widening  Northamridee-road 

Church.  Anghehrack,  Ireland 

Shops.  Albion-court,  Bradford.  Yrrks 
Sewering.  Ac.  Varley-street.  Btanningley 

•Erection  of  Offices.  Stabling.  Ac 

Farm  Buildings.  Cornworthy,  Devon  ... 

Surveyor's  Materials  : 

Wards  at  Worklionse  

Cast-iron  Pipes,  Ac 

•Supply  ol  New  and  Purchase  of  Old  Stores 
Additions.  Ac.  to  Workhouse  


•Renewing  Leaded  Lights  j 

•Wood  Paving 

Tidal  Storage  Sewer.  Aberdovey,  Wales  .. 

•Construction  of  New  1 ’rains  ..  - 

•Supply  of  Steam  Washing  Machine 


By  whom  Required. 


Architect.  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 


W.  H.  Cook ro ft 

Ystradyforiwg  Sch.  Bd.  J.  Rees  

Corwen  (Wales)  8ch.  i 

Board  J.  D.  Denny 

Sutton  - In  - Ashfleld, 

U.D.C I 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks.  Official  

Sutton  St.  Edmunds 

(Lines)  School  Board  R.  H.  H.  Hand  

! Colson  A Son  

Tynemouth  R.D.C.  .-  Official  

UckfieldU.DC.  ..  | do. 

Strood  (Kent)  Union  do. 

Olaeg’w  Corporation  1 do. 

Hove  U.D  C do. 

Burgess  Hill  (Sussex) 

U.D.C 1 do. 

Northam(DevoD)U.D.C  C F.  Sauuders  

.. E J.  Toye 

....  ! Milnes  A Francis  .... 

Pudsey  U D.C R.  W.  Cass  

Midland  Railway  ....  

...  Bourne  A Son 

Woroester  Corp T.  Caink  

Rugby  Union  T.  W.  Willard  

Leicester  Corp A.  Colson  

O.N  Rjiilway  Co ; 

East  Preston  (Sussex)  I 

Union H.  Howard  

Amersham  Union Official  

Comrs.  of  Sewers 1 do. 

Towyn  U.D.C.  M.  W.  Davies 

Northleach  Union  ....  Prothero  A Phillott  .. 
Woolwich  Onion Official  


Ten  den 
delivered. 


Dec.  3 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Dec.  4 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  5 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Dec.  6 


Dec.  7 
do. 


do 

do 


10 

11 


AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Three  8hops  and  Houses.  Ready  Can-road. 

Marsdeu.  Yorks  

• I rou  Staircases  

•TerraCotta  

•Stores  and  Materials  

•Construction  of  Underground  Urinal  ... 
Drainage  (three  contracts) 

House.  Stabling.  Ac.  Patri croft  

•Erection  of  Pumping  Station  | 

School,  Bolton  Brow  

Chapel  and  School,  Manchester-road, 

Bury,  Lancs 

Cast-iron  Pipes  and  Branches 

Waterworks.  Hazon,  Northumberland  ... 

Lodging  House.  Darwen.  Lanes 

•GraDitc  Kerb  York  Paving,  Ac 

•Broken  Granite  

-Schools,  Crow-lane,  near  Huddersfield....  ' 
•Blocks  of  Dwellings.  Bethnal  Green  .... 
•Making  Patent  Tiles  for  Fireproof  Floors 

•Iron  and  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers 

County  Buildings 

Cottage  Homes,  Schools,  Ac.  Styal, 

Cheshire 

•Cottages.  Homes,  Workshops,  Hospitals, 

Ac ’ 

Mortuary,  Ac.  at  Woikhouse  

Kerbing 

Fifteen  Cottages,  Morris-street.  Peter- 
borough   

Offices,  Stables,  Ac.  Calder  Vale,  Burnley 

Additions  to  School.  Old  Farnley j 

Two  Houses,  Major-street,  Thornes,  Yorks.. 


By  whom  Required. 


Architect,  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 


delivered 


T.  Kirk  A Sons  

Chorlton  Union  ......  J.  B.  Bro&dbeut 

Nottingham  Corp j A.  Brown  

Borough  of  Brighton  F.  J.  C.  May  

Felixstoweand  Woltuu  1 

U.D.C G.  S.  Horton  

Eccles  Corporation  A.  C.  Turley 

Mansfield  Corporation  1 

Waterworks..  G.  A F.  Hodson ... 

Sowerby  Bridge  School 

Board  Horsfall  A Son ........ 


Dec.  12. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  13- 


Dec.  14f 


Stonrbridge  Main 

Drainage  Board  

Amble  U.D.C 

Paddington  Vestry 


H.  Whitaker  

M.  Fidian 

M T.  Wilson  

Woods  s Thackeray  .. 
Official  . ..  „ „ . . 


Golcar  School  Board  J.  Berry 

LoudonCountyCouiicil  Official  

A.  D.  Dawnay,  Esq.  ..  I 

Stevenage  U.D.C Urban  Smith  .. 

Durham  C.C Barnes  A Coates 


do. 

Dec.  10 
do. 


Dec.  17 
do. 

Dec.  19 
Dec.  ?.“• 
Jau.lS'36 


Chorlton  Union  .... . . J.  B.  Brcadbeut Jan.  23. 


do.  | do.  1 do. 

Droxford  (Hants) 

Union  Official  ..............  No  data 

Droitwich  Corporation  B.  Goifrey  do. 

F.  Smith  , J.  G.  StaUebrnss I do. 

Greenhalgh's  DyeiDg,  | 

Ac.  Works ; C.  Riley I do. 

Leeds  School  Board  ..  , W.  S.  Braithwalte....  do. 
. i H.  Long do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Applies, 
tions^  tx> 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  pp.  iv.  <(■  xviii.  Contracts,  pp.  iw,  vi.,  .(•  viii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvi.  <$•  xviii. 


section,"  contains  a collection  of  Irish  antiquities ; 
and  the  third  is  a loan  collection  of  contemporary 
English  work,  sent  by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhi- 
bition Society,  London. 


LEGAL. 

CASES  UNDER  THE  NEW  BUILDING 
ACT. 

At  the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  on  the  26th  inst. , 
John  Anlev,  a builder,  of  Dalston-lane,  was  sum- 
moned by  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  District  Surveyor,  for 
failing  to  comply  with  a notice  served  upon  him 
under  the  terms  of  the  new  Building  Act  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  Williams  appeared  in  support  of  the  summons, 
and  Mr.  Washington  defended. 

The  defendant  has  been  building  a beer-house, 
known  as  the  " Boyton  Arms,"  Boyton-road, 
Camberwell,  and  the  case  for  the  complainant  was 
that  the  defendant  had  committed  an  irregularity  in 
not  making  the  passages,  staircase,  and  means  of 
approach  to  that  portion  of  the  premises  used  as  a 
dwelling-house  of  fire-resisting  materials.  It 
appeared  that  the  staircase  had  been  made  of 
common  wood. 

For  the  defence  it  was  said  that’the  public  portion 
of  the  premises  was  separated  from  that  set  apart  for 
domestic  purposes  by  a fire-resisting  wall,  fitted  with 
a fire-proof  door,  and  Mr.  Washington  contended 
that  as  the  staircase  was  contained  within  the 
dwelling-house,  the  Act  did  not  require  that  it 
should  be  constructed  of  fire-proof  materials.  After 
considerable  argument,  Mr.  Hopkins  dismissed  the 
summons,  subject  to  the  defendant  undertaking  to 
put  a fire-proof  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  cellar- 
steps. 

Messrs.  Perry  & Co.  were  summoned  under  the 
new  Building  Act,  at  the  West  London  Police-court 
recently,  for  having  laid  out  a new  street  at  Blythe- 
road,  Hammersmith,  without  the  sauction  of  the 
London  County  Council. 

For  the  defendants  it  was  contended  lhat  the 
place  in  question  was  not  a public  street  in  any 
sense  of  the  term.  The  summons  was  dismissed, 
with  seven  guineas  costs. 


LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 

WOODEN  STRUCTURES,  SECTION  84. 

At  Southwark  Police  Court,  on  the  26th  inst., 
Mr.  Fenwick  gave  his  decision  upon  an  adjourned 
summons  taken  out  by  Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee,  Dis- 


trict Surveyor  for  East  Newington,  &c.,  against 
Mr.  W.  Malham,  of  140,  Rockingham-street,  S.E. , 
for  an  order  to  enforce  a notice  of  irregularity  served 
by  the  District  Surveyor  in  respect  of  a wooden 
structure  erected  between  Nos.  56  and  57,  Great 
Dover-street.  The  irregularity  complained  of  bj 
the  District  Surveyor,  who  conducted  his  own  case, 
was  the  erection,  without  having  first  obtained  for 
that  purpose  a licence  from  the  Council,  of  a wooden 
hoarding,  to  be  used  as  a signboard,  measuring 
about  20  ft.  by  about  12  ft.  wide,  fixed  over  the 
entrance  gateway  to  a yard  between  two  houses,  and 
about  3 in.  back  from  the  face  of  the  front  walls  of 
the  houses,  the  lower  edge  being  some  14  ft.  or  is  ft. 
above  the  roadway.  The  hoading  was  constructed 
of  3-in.  by  3-in.  quartering,  braced,  and  boarded 
over  the  whole  surface  with  i-in.  boarding  covered 
with  canvas. 

It  was  contended  by  the  District  Surveyor  that 
this  was  a structure  for  which  a licence  of  the 
Council  was  required  by  Section  84(1)  : hoardings 
enclosing  vacant  lands,  not  more  than  12  ft.  high, 
and  hoardings  licensed  by  the  Local  Authority  under 
57  Geo.  III.  c.  29  sec.  75,  were  specially  exempted 
by  the  section;  the  expression  "structure,"  there- 
fore, must  be  taken  to  include  all  hoardings  not  so 
exempted. 

Mr.  Washington,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant, 
argued  that  the  District  Surveyor  had  no  jurisdiction, 
and  that  the  procedure  was  wrong,  also  that  this 
was  not  a " structure  " intended  by  the  section,  as  a 
structure  must  enclose  some  space.  He  quoted  several 
cases,  including  Wendon  v.  L.C.C.,  to  show  this  ; as 
far  as  he  knew  there  was  no  case  where  a plain  flat 
erection  such  as  this  had  been  held  to  be  a 
structure. 

Mr.  Dicksee  quoted  Lavy  and  Upjohn  v.  L.C.C., 
recently  decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  where  a 
screen-wall  was  held  to  be  a structure  in  advance  of 
the  general  line  of  frontage. 

Mr.  Fenwick  held  that  the  District  Surveyor  had 
jurisdiction,  and  that  the  hoarding  was  a structure 
for  which  the  licence  of  the  London  County  Council 
was  necessary : he  therefore  decided  to  adjourn  the 
summons  for  six  weeks  to  enable  the  defendant  to 
apply  for  a licence. 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  December  2. 

Royal  Institute  oj  British  Architects. — Third  General 
Meeting  (Business)  for  (1)  the  Election  of  Candidates  for 
Membership  ; (2)  Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  “ To  draw 
attention  to  certain  Anomalies  existing  in  the  Papers  set 
at  the  Intermediate  and  Final  Examinations  as  now  con- 
ducted.” 8 p.m. 


Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  W.  T.  Sugg  on  “Ventila- 
tion and  Warming."  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  W.  Worby? 
Beaumont,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  on  “ Mechanical  Road) 
Carriages.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  3. 

Institution  of  Civil  E ngin e r.  - - Pa  pers  to  be  read  with 
a view  to  discussion  (1)  “The  Influence  of  Carbon, 
on  Iron,"  by  Mr.  John  Oliver  Arnold;  (2)  “The  Dila- 
tation, Annealing,  and  Welding  of  Iron  and  Steel,"  by  Mj. 
Thomas  Wrightson.  8 p.m. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Engineering , and  Surveying 
Society. — Mr.  F.  W.  Moseley  on  “ Specifications." 

G/asgtnv  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  A.  M’Kee 
on  “Acoustics.”  8p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  4. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — (1)  Mr.  F.  C.  J. 
Spurred  on  " Some  Flint  I mplements  Recently  Excavated! 
by  Professor  Petrie.’’  (2)  Mr.  C.  C.  Camana  on  “ Some 
Megalithic  Discoveries  and  Explorations  in  the  Island  of 
Malta  in  1892-93.”  4 p.m. 

British  Archeeo logical  Asscciation. — Rev.  J.  Cave 
Browne,  M.A.,  on  “ Purbeck  and  its  Marble.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mrs.  Anna  Lea- Merrit  and  Professor 
W.  Chandler  Roberts  Austen  on  “Mural  Painting,  with, 
the  aid  of  Metallic  Oxides  and  Soluble  Silicates.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks'  0/  Works  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8 p.m. 

Architectural  Association  ( Discussion  Section).— M's. 
W.  Harold  Oakley  on  “ Architectural  Drawing.’’  7 p.m. 

Thursday,  December  5. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  December  6. 

% 

Architectural  Association.  — Professor  Herkomer„ 
A.R.A.,  on  “ Scenic  Art.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  /unior  Engineers. — Paper  on  “ Con- 
siderations with  Respect  to  Water,  Gas,  and  Electric 
Mains,  &c.,  in  Connexion  with  the  Formation  of  Urban, 
Roads  and  Footways,"  by  Mr.  J.  Julian.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  December  7. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  ( Carpenters'  Half 
Throgmorton- avenue,  E.C.). — Mr.  J.  M.  Jones  on  “ The 
Public  Health  Acts,  with  Suggestions  for  their  Improve- 
ment so  as  to  Secure  their  More  Effectrive  Operation  andt 
to  Simplify  Procedure.  ’ 6 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

22,633. — Paving  Stones  : J.  LeBait. — A paring-stone  vr 
block  consisting  of  a box  composed  of  metal,  baked  clay,.or 
other  suitable  material,  and  filled  with  asphalte. 

23,918.— Floors  and  Ceilings  : T.  Potter. — Relates  to 
fireproof-floors  and  ceilings,  with  temporary  supports  for 
same.  By  means  of  Z-shaped  hangers  from  the  joists  a 
temporary  platform  is  made  for  the  concrete  to  be  laid 
upon.  Hangers  are  also  inserted  in  the-  soft  concrete  Do 
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support  metal  lathing-bars  to  which  the  ceiling-laths  may 
be  attached.  Burnt  clay  flange-shields  are  also  used  to 
protect  the  bottom  flanges  of  the  metal  joists. 

24,171. — Windows:  IV.  Voulten. — In  the  hanging  and 
locking  faces  of  metal  or  wooden  casement-frames,  revolving 
rods  of  a circular  or  corrugated  section  are  inserted,  which 
give  the  casement  an  easier  motion  and  also  exclude 
draught  and  wet. 

24,663.— Chimney  Tops:  L.  Marsdcn.— A cowl,  which 
is  made  with  flat  sides  and  a double-curved  top.  is  arranged 
to  revolve  easily  without  grease  or  other  lubricant.  _ At  the 
top  of  the  chimney  a circular  trough  is  formed,  in  which 
three  or  more  glass  balls  are  carried.  The  lower  part  of 
the  cowl  is  circular  and  adapted  to  rotate  on  the  balls 
aforementioned. 

25i253- — Windows  : W.  Fowler. — For  fastening  the  cord 
unto  the  sash  in  sliding  windows,  a metal  feriule,  having  a 
hole  in  the  side  and  closed  at  one  end,  is  used.  The  cord 
is  drawn  through  the  hole  and  secured  with  a knot,  then 
the  ferrule  is  inserted  in  the  sash  flush  with  the  surface. 

I5i5'7-—  Paving  : C.  Jeffei son.  —Deals  wit h a process 
for  the  manufacture  of  paving  material  consisting  of  drying 
peat,  impregnating  it  with  a molten  asphalte  composition, 
consolidating  the  mixture  by  pressure,  either  in  situ  or 
detached  blocks. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

November  ii. — 21,312,  W.  Dunne,  Securing  the  ends 
of  Hanging  Cords  or  Chains  to  Sashes.— 21,316,  H.  Rogers 
and  H.  Fearon,  Apparatus  for  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Rooms,  Buildings,  &c. — 21,321.!'.  Fraser,  Ventilator  and 
Chimney  - Cowl. — 21,322,  S.  Hey,  Sliding  Windows  or 
Sashes,  &c. — 21,330,  R.  Roberts,  Glazing  the  Roofs  of 
Buildings.— 21,356,  E.  Wonters,  Decorative  Panelling. 

November  12. — 21,398,  J.  Crane  and  J.  Law,  Sash- 
fasteners.  —21,405,  T.  Paddon,  Valve-traps  for  Sinks. — 
21,417,  P.  Beaumont,  Sewer  and  Drain  Inlet.— 21,431,  J. 
Brierley  and  S.  Melling.  Coupling  Lead  Pipes  to  Lead  or 
other  Metal  Pipes  or  to  Taps. — 21,432,  A.  Mciklejohn,  Door 
Stop  or  Check. 

November  13.-21,505,  H.  and  F.  Stephenson,  Water- 
closet  Basins,  &c.  — 21,536,  S.  James,  Ventilation  of 
.'-ewers  and  Drains.  — 21.537,  J.  Holroyd,  Terra-cotta 
Blocks,  &c.,  for  Building  Purnoses. — 21.587,  E.  Tichenor, 
Window-sash. — 21,590,  L.  Hofheimer,  Window-fastener. 

November  14. — 21,598,  F.  Clee.  Clip  for  Repairing 
Burst  Water-pipes.  — 21,590,  A.  Morrison,  Combined 
Door-stop  and  Fastener. — 21,617,  T.  Ray,  Ventilating 
Drains  or  Sewers. — 21,618,  T.  Rav,  Cleansing  Drains  or 
Sewers. — 21,628,  T.  Marshall,  Window  Sashes.— 21,631, 
F.  Julien,  Bricks. — 21,  641.  J.  Ely,  Construction  of  Glazed 
or  Glossy  Surfaces  for  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c. — 21,651,  J. 
Hookham,  Window  Sill.— 21,671,  J.  Wallace,  Drums  for 
Holding  Mixtures  used  as  Paints. 

November  15.— 21,703.  H.  Malbon,  Flush  Closet-pan 
Protector. — 21.713,  J.  Nuttall,  Opening,  Closing,  and 
Securing  Windows,  having  special  regard  to  the  cleaning 
of  the  outside  from  the  inside,  and  security  against  other 
dangers. — 21,756,  W.  Waller,  '1  iles. — 21,758,  E.  Capps, 
Roofing  Tiles. 

November  16.-21,767,  J.  Laird,  Parquet  Flooring. 
— 21,796,  J.  Buckland,  Perforated  Plates  for  attaching  to 
Window-frame  Boxings  to  admit  fresh  air. — 21,805,  H. 
Fairbrother,  Wedge  for  Windows,  &c.  — 21,838,  J. 
Wigglesworth,  Stoves  and  Fireplaces. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

16,824,  W.  Chivers,  Window-sash  Adjuster. — 19,175, 

B.  Fox,  Fasteners  for  Securing  Windows,  Doors,  &c. — 
19,437,  T.  Smith,  Planes. — 19,560,  G.  Mackie,  Door- 
closing Appliances.— 19,561,  S.  Hill  and  G.  Mackie,  Door- 
checking Appliances.— 19,597,  W.  Walter,  Conduits  for 
Sewers,  &c.  — 19.933,  A.  Budden,  Lock  - knobs  and 
Spindles.— 20,367,  G.  Allen,  Drying  Floor  for  Bricks,  &c. 
— 20,632,  W.  Bancroft  and  G.  Priestley,  Machinery  for 
Manufacturing  Retorts,  Pipes,  Tiles,  Bricks,  &c.— 20,852, 
A.  Brown  and  H.  Pruce,  Ventilators. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

936,  A.  Platt,  Ceiling  Protector  and  Ventilator. — 19,126, 

C.  Guckuck,  Bricks. — 19,198,  J.  Long,  Seats  of  Water- 
closets. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

November  12. — By  Waters  Rawlcnce  (at  Salisbury) 
“Scotland  Farm,"  Winterbourne  Stoke,  Wilts.,  501  a.  o r. 
19  p.,  f.,  1,670/. 

November  14. — By  Grimley  <&■=  Son  (at  Birmingham): 
Freehold  house,  Yardley,  Worcester,  corn  mill  and  2 a.  3 r. 
17  p.,  600/.;  two  enclosures  of  turf  land,  7 a.  2 r.  8 p. ~ f. , 
450/.;  12,  Booth-st  , Handsworth,  Staffs.,  f.,  880/.;  10,  12, 
and  14,  Aston-rd.,  and  206,  20S,  and  210,  Phillips-st. , u.t. 
431  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.  7s.  9d.  (reduced  by  sub-ground  rents  to 
61.  5s.  4c].),  r.  151/.  16s.,  1,075/.;  41  and  43,  Hall-rd.,  u.t. 
54  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  410/.:  “ Glendalough  " and  “Lauriston,” 
Anderton  Pk.-rd.,  Moseley,  Worcester,  u.t.  96J  yrs.,  g.r. 
ill.,  r.  58/.,  580/. 

November  16. — By  Bruton,  Knowles,  &r>  Friday  (at 
Gloucester)  : The  Docks,  The  Alexandra  Warehouse,  and 
mill  and  mahhouse  adjoining,  Gloucester,  u.t.  37  and 
56  yrs.,  g.r.  43/.  10s.  and  45/.,  5,300/. 

November  18. — By  Wcatherall  & Green  : 7,  New-sq., 
Lincoln's  Inn,  two  sets  of  chambers,  f.,  r.  160/.,  subject  to 
a rent  charge  of  3/.  10s.,  1,350/. — By  Bean,  Burnett,  6* 
Eldridge  (at  Ramsgate) : 42,  Thornton-rd.,  Ramsgate, 
Kent,  f.,  320/. ; 1 to  5,  Clarence  Cottages,  f.,  r.  57/.  10s., 
35o/. 

November  19. — By  Hards  Bradly  ! 169,  Shardeloes- 
rd.,  New  Cross,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  2S/.,  220/. — By  J. 
Davies:  5,  Ashmount-rd.,  Tottenham,  f.,  e.r.  34/.,  365/.; 
21,  Albert -rd.,  Walthamstow,  f.,  r.  24/.,  290/.  ; 1,  Crown 
Villa,  Twickenham,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  e.r.  40/.,  250/.; 
134,  Belvedere-rd.,  Lambeth,  and  24,  Tennison-st.,  u.t. 
zS  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  65/.,  505/.  ; 87,  Brixton-rd.,  Brixton, 
u.t.  5?  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  55/.,  ico /.  ; 64  and  66,  King’s-rd., 
Chelsea,  and  61  and  63,  Symour-st.,  u.t.  3 yrs.,  g.r.  47/.,  r. 
285/.,  470/.;  24  to  32  even,  Cale-st.,  u.t.  8J  yrs.,  g.r.  25/., 
r-  i59 1;  335 ^ 


November  20. — "fry  Harold  Griffin:  F.g.r.  3i/.,Eldon-rd.’ 
Walthamstow,  reversion  in  85  yrs.,  600/.  ; f.g.r.  6/.  10s.  6d., 
Erskine-rd.,  reversion  in  85  yrs.,  130/.  ; 1 and  3,  Erskine- 
rd..  f.,  r.  40/.,  495/.  ; f.g.r.  20/.,  Heyworth-rd.,  Stratford, 
reversion  in  84  yrs.,  400/.  ; f.g.r.  31/.  10s.,  Pellant-rd.. 
Fulham,  reversion  in  84  yrs.,  750/. — By  Hobson , Richards , 
<5 -‘Co.  : 43,  Poplar  Walk-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  70J  yrs.,  g.r. 
3/.  10s.,  r.  28/.,  250/.  ; Rosemonnt,"  Lewisham-pk  -cres., 
Lewisham,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.,  r.  60/.,  780/. — By  Foster 
Cranffield : 43  to  49  (odd),  Burnthwaite-rd.,  Fulham, 
u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  940/.  ; 229,  Balls  Pond-rd.,  Islington, 

f. ,  r.  45/.,  470/. — By  Maple  d°  Co.:  47  to  50,  Kinross-st., 
Bermondsey,  r.  92/.  6s.,  765/.  ; 44,  Marine-st.,  u.t.  32J 
yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  10s.,  130/.;  24  and  28,  Salisbury-pl.,  f.,r. 
41/.  i2s.,  305/. 

November  21. — By  Harman  Bros.:  22,  Bridgewater- 
sq.,  City  of  London,  and  23  and  24,  Hatt's-ct.,  f. , r.  105/., 

I, 050/.  ; 20,  Bridgewater-sq.,  f.,  area  950  ft.,  750/.  ; 

II,  Pakenham-st.,  Gray's  Inn-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 
r.  3 4 340/. — By  IV.  A.  Blakemore : 34,  Medway-st., 
Westminster,  and  4 and  6,  Arneway-st.,  u.t.  84  yrs., 

g. r.  60/.  until  1904,  and  25/.  thereafter,  450/.  ; i.g  r. 
28/.,  Page-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  500/.;  f g.r.  30/., 
Landsdowne-rd.,  Leytonstone,  reversion  in  97  yrs.,  730/. — 
By  Newbon  &•  Co.:  69  and  70,  Huntingdon-st.,  Barns- 
bury,  u.t.  47  yrs..  g.r.  61.,  r.  100/.,  930/.;  28,  Belitha  Villas, 
u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  46/.,  280/.;  92  and  94,  Gaisford-st., 
Kentish  Town,  u.t.  53$  yrs.,  E.r.  10s.,  r.  85/.,  1,025/.;  65 
and  67,  Peckwater-st.,  u.t.  53 J yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  71/.  8s., 
415/. ; 34,  Albany-st.,  Regent’s  Park,  and  3,  Little  Albany- 
st.,  u.t.  15!  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  7s.  6d.,  r.  881.  5s.,  370/.;  12, 
Mecklenburgh-sq.,  Bloomsbury,  u.t.  13J  yrs..  g.r.  42/.,  r. 
92/.,  105/.;  10  and  11,  Wilmington-pl.,  Clerkenwell,  u.t. 
ao  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  110I.;  27  and  28,  William-st.,  Islington, 
u.t.  50  yrs..  g.r.  9 '.,  420/.  : " Prospect  House  " and 
“Prospect  Works,"  Mare-st.,  Hackney,  f.,  r.  225/.,  3,720/.  ; 
53,  Tytherton-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  3s.,  r. 
50/.,  535/.  ; 82.  Brecknock-rd.,  u.t.  53}  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  e.r. 
45/.,  395/. ; 2,  Albion  Villas,  Leyton,  f.,  e.r.  38/.,  400/. 

November  22. — By  R.  Reid:  F.g.r.  120/.,  Fenchurch- 
st.,  City  of  London,  reversion  in  824  yrs.,  3 710/.  ; 140, 
Fencburch-st.,  f.,  r.  400/.,  8,050/. ; 55  and  56,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  f.,  r.  650^,  14,550/.  ; 193,  Upper  Thames-st., 
f.,  r.  600/.,  9,500/.  ; 72,  Carlton  Hill,  St.  John's  Wood,  f., 
r.  150/.,  2,520/.:  31,  Upper-st.,  Islington,  f.,r.  120/.,  2,420/.; 
113,  High-st.,  Guildford,  Surrey,  f.,  r.  115/.,  2,870/.;  “The 
Woodstock”  Publichouse,  Woodstock  - st.,  Oxford  - st., 
Corporation  lease,  u.t.  38^  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  10s.,  fine,  17/.  10s., 

з, 160/.  ; i.g.r.  44/.  7s.,  Albany-st.,  &c.,  Regent-st.,  u.t.  27 
yrs.,g  r.  15/.  15s.,  430/.  ; i g.r.^/.,  Lisson-gr.,{Marylebone, 

и. t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  300/.;  i.g.r.  of  28/.  10s.,  Devonshire- 
st.,  u.t.  19^  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  300/.  ; i.g.r.  40'..  Devonshire-st., 
u.t.  19J  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  300/.  ; i.g.r.  108/.,  Aberdeen-pl., 
Maida  Vale,  u.t.  27$  yrs  , g.r.  22/.  10s.,  1,250/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent , r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; !.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  -^c. 


Robinson.  Thornton  

— J.  Walker  & Sons.  Kawdon  , 

'nt/tnp. — Geo.  Swain.  Bradford  

— A.  Taylor.  I ccleshill  

I'V.-J  Smithies.  Horton 

'iltug.—W.  Sharp,  Bradford  


BUDLEIGH  SALTERTON  (Devon.).— For  the  execution  t 
sewerage  works.  &c..  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  H 
Beswick,  C.E.,  Moss  Side.  Exmouth.  Quantities  by  engineer  :— 
Hooper  & Stooke  ..  ,£209  15  7 I — Hewett  (informal)  £243  o 

A.  Hayman  204  83  * As  sent  in. 

J-  Bench.  Budleigh/*is8  o 2 f After  correction  : accepted  a 
. I I178  1 8 | this  figure. 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £200.) 


Salterton  . 


CLACTON-ON-SEA,— For  a complete  installation  of  electric- 
light  at  the  Convalescent  Home,  for  the  Weekly  Board  of  ihe 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Mr.  Adrian  Collins.  Asaoc.M.inst.C.E 
Consulting  Engineer,  61,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C,  :— 

Generating  Plant.  Wiring. 


Siemens.  Bros.,  Ltd.  .. 

Mather  & Platt 

Johnson  & Phillips  . . . 
Crompton  & Co.,  Ltd.  * 


£3. 


ifi , 

2.333  19  < 
ter  17  1 


568  I 


s blue  Guernsey! 

Per  Ton. 
s.  d. 

William  Griffiths,  Kirgsland-road,  London  a 10 

[De.ivereu  free  at  the  Workhouse.] 


EAST  RUNTON  (Norfolk). -For  the  execution  of  drainage 
orks.  for  ihe  Erpingham  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  M.  Parkinson, 
engineer.  Queen-street.  Peterborough  :— 

J.  Colllson .£2.524  5 '2  I c.  T.  Baker .£,.072  ,3  o 

K J.  H'pperson  ....  1,190  5 3 Bardell  Bros..  King's 

W.  Wilson. 1.164  o u | Lynn  (accepted)..  1.025  o v 

B.  Cooke  & Co 1.105  o o I David  Porter  1.0,5  o o 

Thos.  Adams 1.C96  8 5 Solden  Hipwell,  Wis- 

W.  J.  Botterill 1485  o o | bech  (withdrawn).  B74  o o. 


GRAVESEND  (Kent).— For  new  malting-cellars.  & c..  Gravesend. 
Kent,  for  Russell's  Gravesend  Brewery.  Ltd.  Messrs.  Auhur 
Kinder  & Son,  architects  and  engineers.  Suffolk  House,  Laurence- 
Pounrney  Hill.  Cannon-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Kinder 
13,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C.  :— 

W.  Tuffee  . .. .£6,396  I G.  E.  Wallis  & Sons £i.66r 

““•'O'1  * Wallace 6.289  W.  H.  Archer.  Gravesend*  5,593 

*1.  Wail  a Co 5.781  | 

* Accepted  subject  to  reductions. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Grecnheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/n 
Sequola.U.S.  ft.  cu  i/8 
Ash,  Canada  load  3/0/0 
Birch,  do.  ........  2/0/0 

Elm,  do 3/15/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  2/0/0 

Oak,  do 2/15/0 

Canada  6/5/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0 
Do.  Yellow  ...  2/ic/o 
Lath,  D intsic,  fath  4/10/0 
St.  Petersburg. . 5/0/9 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 2/15/0 

Odessa,  crown . . . 2/15/0 

Deals.  Finland 
2nd  ti  1st  std  100  7/0/0 

Do.  4th  ■&  3rd  . . 7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
rst  yellow  . . . 9/10/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow  7/ro/o 

Do.  white 8/0/0 

Swedish — 7/0/0 

White  Sea 7/5/0 

Canada,  Pine  rst  21/0/0 

Do.  do.  2nd 16/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  8/0/0 

Do.  Spruce,  1st. . 9/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  and 
2nd 6/10/0 


New  Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds  5 c 
Flooring  boards, 

1 prep. 


6/0/0 


Do.  2nd — o/6/6 

Other  oualltles—  0/4/6 

Cedar,  Cuba.. ft.  /a 

Honduras,  &c.  /3t 


Domingo, 
Mexican  cFo.  do. 


Tobascodo. 

Honduras  do.  . . /4 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0 

Rose.  Rio - 7/0/0 

Bahia 6/0/0 

Satin, 
mingo 


- 0/0/S  0/1/0 1 


TIMBER!  continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian 0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   Ion  2/6,  it  0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London 5/12/6  5/15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/c 

Do.  Staffordshire. 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  46/0/0  46/10/c 

Sheets,  strong..  53'n/o  7o/o/o 

Chili  bars 43'S/o  43/13/0 

YELLOwM'TALlto/o/49-16  0/0/4 J 
L E A D — P i g 

g~  janish  ton  11/12,6  0/0/0 

nglish  com. 

brands  xi/15/0  11/17/6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards  ..  12/10/0  1212  6 

Pipe  12/10,0  0/0/0 

Zinc-  English 

sheet  ton  18/5018/10/0 

Vieillo  Mon- 

tagne 18/15/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 64/0/0  64/10/0 

Australian 64/15/0  65/5/0 

English  Ingots.  68/0/0  68/5/0 

Banca 6S/0/0  66/5/0 

Billiton  65/10/0  65 ’15/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  19/10/0  20/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  25/5/0  0,0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  .... _ 22/15/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  IJagos  ....  22/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseea,  English 

pale 23/10/0  23/15/0 

Do.  brown  ...._  22/0/0  22/5/0 
Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/0/0  17/10/0 

Oleine 19/10/0  20/10/a 

Lubricating,  U.S.  5/6/0  8/6/0 

Do.  black 4/9/0  6,6/J 

Tar — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6  0/0/0 

Archangel..  „„  0/150  00/0 


GUILDFORD.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  " Cromw»lfi 
House,"  Guildford,  for  the  Guildford  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Siurges,  architect  and  surveyor.  High-street  Chambers,. 
Guildford  :— 

Tribe  & Robinscn  ... 

P.  C.  May 

T.  H.  Kingerlee 

G.  H.  Tucker  758  o I P.  Peters  & Son  1 

A.  Johnson  75i  0 Stanley  Ellis.  Guildford*  646 

Tompsett  & Kingham  ..  739  o | W.  J.  Chinchen  640 


HANLEY  (Staffs.).— For  the  erection  of  stabling.  &c.,  Shelton- 
irewery,  for  Messrs.  Dix  & Co.  Messrs  R.  Scrivener  & Sons. 

' ies  by  the  architects  i— 

£489  I T.  Godwin 
488  J.  Groom  . 

434  I N.  Bennett 


Hull  .- 
C.  Bettinson  & Son  .£2,709 
Tolley  & Levitt 

Hart 


Icklw  

D.  R.  Robinson 


Drury....  ...  ....£2, *79  o 
Exors.  T.  Southern.  2,129  7 1 

,•0-  - - , Houlton 2,010  o 1 

-239  10  6 | Hall 

s-5  o o Jackson  &■  Sons. 

• S3  >S  o I Witham.  Hull*  . . 

• Accepted. 


2.027  1 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.— For  new  tower  and  copper-house; 
Kingston-on-Thames,  for  Hodgson's  Kingston  Brewery  Co..  Ltd. 
Messrs.  Arthur  Kinder  & Son,  architects  and  engineers.  Suffolk 
Hou*e,  Lawrence  Pountnev  Hill.  Cannon-street.  E.C.  :— 

W Downs £5.873  I Oldridge  & Sons £4.779 

Falkner  & Sons 5,285  H.  Wall  & Co 4,539 

S.  Parmenter  4,957  I G.  E.  Wallis  & Sons,  Maid- 

J.  Wheatley  & Sons 4,850  stone* 4,42  ' 

W.  Shepherd 4,835  | • Accepted. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a. in.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender.] 

ATHERSTONE.— For  additions  to  Church  of  England  school- 
ouildings,  Ansley,  for  Rev.  C.  Heaton  and  managers.  Messrs.  R. 

' ener  & Sons,  architects,  Hanley,  Staffordshire.  Quantities  by 

A.eG.'CFoxeC...'.7. £569  15  I J.  Kelly  £481  o 

r.  Smith 540  o C.  F.  Fox,  Atherstone*..  475  0 

T.  Smith 525  0 | * Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  constructing  scene  dock,  &c..  at  the  Britannia 
heatre,  Hoxton.  for  Mrs.  S.  Lane.  Mr.  Heelis,  architect,  =6, 
Budge-row,  Cannon-street 

Anley  £773  I Todd  £721 

J.  Weibktng  & Sons  ....  751  12  | 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  sub-fire  brigade  station  a 
nlham  fnr  the  London  County  Council  : — 

C031  o I Hatfield  & Son  £882  1 

897  o|I.  Lapthome  & Co 856  1 

893  o I Elkington  & Co 778  1 


H.  M.  Pati ., 

C.  F.  Kearlev  . 
Scharien  & Co.. 
W.  Holt  & Sons 


Balaam  Bros £4.520 

Higgs  & HiU  3 

Perry  & Co 

Patman  & Fotheringliam 


S and  90,  Kingsland-ioad, 
. Laslett,  architect 

Holloway  Bros.  £4.031 

Grover  & Son 3.901 

Kirk  iV-  Randall 3,98  3 

W.  Shurmur  3,933 

larvis  & Son  3.S&J 

Greenwood  
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LONDON.— For  the  supply  and  fixing  of  ten  boilers  at  the  Cross  - 
Mess  pumping  station,  for  the  London  County  Council  : — 
t f.  u.'  ft  'too  T7  6 Snurr.  Inman.  & Co., 


j!  Thompson 7,500  o o 

Robey  Bros  7.440  0 o 

Oldham  Boilefr'Works 

Company.  Ltd.  ..  7,150  o o 

W.  Wilson  & Co 7.104  o o 

L Whitehouse 6.850  o o 

D.  Adamson  & Co.. . 6.8;o  o o 
V.  Coates  A:  Co..  Ltd.  0500  o o 
R.  Taylor  & Sons  ..  6,447  o o 


Ltd £6.370  o o 

W.R.  Renshaw&Co.  6.330  o o 
Leeds  and  Bradford 
Boiler  Co..  Ltd.  ..  5.956  o o 
Yates  & Thom 5.717  o o 

b Fraser  & Son. . ..  5.716  o o 

. T.  Danks.  Ltd.'..  5.700  o o 

Tetlow  Bros 5-395  o o 

E.  Danks  5-385  0 0 


LONDON. —For  reconstructing  oorridors,  staircases,  and  parti- 
tions. "Three  Nuns,'  Aldgate,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Gallon.  Mr.  C.  J.  C- 
Pawley,  architect  : — 

•Green  & Co £t,Ts8  I Redhouse £o-n 

Spencer  A:  Co 1,075  Bamum  St  Roper 615 

A.  Hood  922  I 


LONDON  —Accepted,  for  fittings  to  saloon  barat " The  Unicom." 
Shoreditch,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Galton.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock.  archirect 

A.  Hood  : £1.250 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON —For  sanitary  works  at  Stepney  Union,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Mr.  G E.  Holman,  architect 

W.  Shurmur £1.490  I J.  White  A:  Son  £2  313 

W.  G.  Holland  2.473  A.  Coles 2.308 

Atherton  A:  Dolman 2,384  | Wales  & Co 2,300 


LONDON.— For  builing  new  shops  with  flats  over  in  Basil-street. 
Chelsea,  for  the  Directors  of  Ilarrod’s  Stores  Company.  Limited. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Stephens,  architect.  51A.  Hans-road,  London.  S.W. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Elsmore.  surveyor.  Castlenau.  Barnes,  S.W.  :— 

Leslie  Ar  Co £84.547  | Patman  A:  Fothering- 

Stephens,  Bastow,  & Co..  I ham  £82.625 

Ltd 84  500  I Foster  Ar  Dicksee 81.125 

J.  Smith  A:  Son 83.727  Allen  A:  Sons  * 82.265 

Martin  Wells  A:  Co 83,000  I Holliday  At  Greenwood  ..  77,484 

* Accepted  over  lowest  in  respect  of  time. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  No.  244,  King’s-road.  Chelsea,  for 
the  Borough  of  Chelsea  Permanent  Building  Society.  Messrs. 
Wheeler  A:  Son,  surveyors.  iSg,  Fulham-road,  South  Kensington:  — 

Wade  £219  31  Burrell  £>?:  o 

Jesson  2:6  0 Ashcroft,  Battersea* ~ 1S4  o 

Bradley  195  >o  I * Accepted. 


Buckridge  Bros £487  1 

W.  At  T.  Cooper  ....  463  1: 

W.  Coates  441  1 

Coulsill  Bros 385  i 

Fry  Bros 374 

W.  Nicholls 371 

C.  A Simmons 369 


I H.  Cox £33-,  , 

6 Jones  & Fields 328  : 

0 Williamson  At  Sons  ..  325  i 

o I T.  Adams 3)7  ( 

o I W.  Wady 200 

->  G.  Carpenter 2 00  : 

o W.  Pipe 206 

o | W.  T.  Mangum 248  1 

nders  too  late.] 


LONDON.— For  new  warehouse  at  rear  of  221,  Mare-street 
riackney.  Mr.  H.  W.  Dobb,  architect :-  re  s et, 

Sa'igeant  £627  I Monk 

N.  Forte  ST  tie 596  Barratt  & Power 

\V.  Shurmur 549  | Jarvis  & Son  49S 


LONDON.— For  proposed  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  at 
No.  40.  King-street,  Cheapside.  E.C..  for  Messrs.  Joseph  I.  Byers  A: 
Hiil  s'e  * R"  Manning'  architect,  MUkwood  Estate  (Office,  Herne 

Battley.  Son,  A:  Hoi-  I Maple  At  Co £r  960  □ o 

„nJS  •••:•••• £2.077  o o W.  Wallace  A:  Co.  . . 1.815  15  3 

Holliday  A£  Green-  3 3 3 

//eating-  Apparatus. 

Maple  St  Co >.£184  | Berry  A:  Son  £U3 


MONMOUTH. — For  alterations  and  additions.  Arc.,  to  the 
„ SEi 5—  .''V'"'!'  1 H.lliday. 

Mreet  ^Cardilf'  — ff'  Mf‘  VV'  RodKer'  surveyor.  14.  High- 

J®"**  * Co £>.598  o I Lissaman £r  32s  o 

Richards ..537  o 1 Iwatds ,,,2  % 

7. '-S=3  3 I Williams  Ar  Thomas  ..  , 044  1 

Wood  At  bon 1.504  01  Morgan  ...  , 

p0'?®  ’-S09  o O.  Parry.  Monmou’h  * o 

King  A:  Son  1.257  o | Taylor  ”3  ° 

•Accepted.  ' 


Cardiff:— 

John  Griffiths  £2.040  I W.  Ellis £i,i 

C.  Jenkins  At  Son,  Porth  • 1,925  | • Accepted. 


WALTHAM  CROSS. — For  new  library.  Arc.,  at  Waltham  Cross, 
for  Lady  Meux.  Messrs.  Marshall  A:  Vickers,  architects 

T Bentley £1.417  I Bell  Ar  Son  £1.334 

W.  Shurmur 1.386  | Fairhead  & Son 1,351 


WEALDSTONE  (Harrcw). — For  the  erection  of  colour,  litho- 
graphing. and  printing  works,  for  Messrs.  David  Allen  Ar  Sons. 
Mr.  Fredk.  G.  Knight,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Smith  : - 

John  Mowlem  At  Co £23.828  I .Mimpson  At  Co 20.783 

Hall.  BeddaM.  Ar  Co  21,300  | D.  Chatteris  20.702 

Patman  Ar  Fotheringham  21.253  Allen  Ar  Sons 20  665 

1.  Dixon  21,143  Fester  At  Dicksee 20.575 

Higgs  At  Hill 20.984  | J.  W.  Falkner 20.329 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  D.  (no  easy  method  of  such  analysis  exists  : but  the  proportion 
of  cement  may.  roughly,  be  judged  from  the  manner  the  whole  sets. 
The  best  way  is  to  supervise  the  proportions  of  lime  and  cement 
used  in  the  first  place,  unless  you  are  prepared  for  a scientific 
investigation). —T.  W.  (we  cannot  give  an  opinion  without  knowing 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

/Pc  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

AU  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
n any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  India  .China,  Ceylon,  Ate..  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
payable  to  DOUGLA 4 FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
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THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONEi 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 


SPHAGUE  & CO., 

STATIONERS,  &c., 

Keep  a Special  Stock  of  Sundries  for 
Professional  Offices. 

4&5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  ‘‘The  Builder, 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S.W. 

“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES,’ 

For  1S95  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  1/1  [Advt. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Executed  by  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


THE 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk  House , Cannon-street , E.C, 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 
&c.,  &c. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  be 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  new 
General  Post  Office,  and  ether 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 


LONDON : 

352  to  364,  EUSTON-ROAD  N.W.,  and 
218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 


LIVERPOOL: 

6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


GLASGOW: 

47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SQUARE. 
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Architect  or  Dilettante? 

seem  destined 
never  to  have  an 
end  of  the  dispute 
as  to  what  an 
architect  is,  what 
he  is  to  do,  and 
how  he  is  to  be 
educated  ; and  Dr. 
Rowand  Anderson 
takes  up  the 
:udgels  afresh  against  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
ects  and  all  its  works,  in  his  Presidential 
\ddress  to  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
\ssociation,  the  portion  of  which  dealing 
vith  this  subject  is  printed  on  another  page. 

The  Edinburgh  Association,  we  learn  from 
he  address,  is,  in  comparison  with  other 
irchitectural  societies  in  the  kingdom,  a 
peculiarly  constituted  body;  membership  of 
t is  not  restricted  to  architects,  but  it  in- 
Judes  sculptors,  painters,  and  artists  in 
>ther  branches  of  work,  who  are  equally 
iligible  as  members  with  the  architects, 
juch  a Society  should  unquestionably  con- 
ain  in  itself  the  elements  for  a great  deal  of 
nost  interesting  discussion  and  exchange  of 
ipinions  on  ariistic  subjects,  but  we  fail  to 
ee  why  it  should  in  that  case  be  called  an 
'Architectural  Association,”  which,  by  the 
^resident’s  own  showing,  it  is  not : it  should 
ather  be  the  “ Edinburgh  Association  of 
krtists  ” ; being  in  fact  a Society  analogous 

0 that  in  London  known  as  the  “Art- 
vorkers’  Guild,”  which  it  resembles  also  in 
nother  sense,  in  that  the  Guild  is  also 
ermeated  by  the  same  dislike  to  the  pro- 
;ssional  architect  and  to  professional 
ocieties,  though  as  a matter  of  fact  one  or 
.vo  members  of  the  Institute  are  to  be  found 
mong  its  ranks.  We  had  better  have 
Dcieties  properly  defined  in  accordance  with 
leir  real  constitution  and  objects. 

Dr.  Anderson  repeats  all  the  arguments 
lat  we  have  heard  again  and  again  for  some 
tsars  back  against  the  Examinations  of  the 
jistitute,  and  in  fact  against  the  existence  of 
ly  Institute  of  Architects  at  all,  and  repeats 
so  the  questionable  argument  to  the  effect 
lat  none  of  the  buildings  we  most  admire 
< ere  built  by  architects.  As  we  have 
-ore  than  once  urged,  the  statement  itself 

1 a more  than  doubtful  one,  and  is  probably 
jute  at  variance  with  fact  in  regard  to  a 
■‘eat  many  celebrated  buildings,  if  we  had 
|e  means  of  getting  at  the  actual  facts.  But 


in  any  case,  if  Dr.  Anderson’s  convictions  on 
that  point  are  so  strong,  why,  it  may  surely 
be  asked,  does  he  not  cease  to  profess  to  be 
an  architect  himself?  That  is  the  experience 
we  have  had  repeatedly  in  regard  to  those 
who  affirm  so  strongly,  in  effect,  that  archi- 
tects are  a mistake,  a nuisance  to  art ; that 
architecture  is  not  a profession  at  all. 
We  do  not  find  that  the  more  prominent 
architects  who  profess  this  view  differ  at  all 
in  their  practice  from  other  people ; they 
keep  offices,  which  they  do  not  even  call 
"studios,”  and  write  letters  to  their  clients 
like  other  people  ; so  that  one  is  rather  lead 
to  think  that  the  whole  matter  is  a question 
of  names  more  than  anything  else. 

Dr.  Anderson  refers  to  the  usual  Architect's 
Registration  Bill  which  is  said  to  be  coming 
before  Parliament,  a bogey  which  is  annually 
held  up  to  us,  but  which  has  almost  ceased 
to  frighten  any  one  by  this  time.  The  form 
which  this  Bill  has  now  taken,  and  the 
results  which  are  desired  and  expected  from 
it,  which  were  brought  into  new  light  by  a 
circular  issued  a short  time  since  to  those 
members  of  the  profession  who  it  was 
supposed  could  be  caught  by  it,  appear 
so  preposterous  that  a mere  statement 
of  the  case  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  condemn 
it  in  the  eyes  of  any  sensible  and  educated 
person,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
four  Members  of  Parliament  who  have 
backed  the  Bill  have  been  misled  as  to 
its  real  object  and  the  effect  which 
it  would  actually  have.  But  Dr.  Anderson 
thinks  it  may  have  some  support,  apparently 
because  he  recognises  that  there  is  a certain 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  they 
should  have  some  proof  or  conviction  that 
when  a man  calls  himself  architect  he  really 
understands  the  business.  If  Dr.  Anderson 
considers  that  such  is  the  case,  that  there  is 
beginning  to  be  a kind  of  public  demand  for 
a test  as  to  architectural  ability,  and  that  it 
may  become  impossible  to  evade  it — and 
that  is  apparently  his  impression — it  is 
really  astonishing  that  he  should  not  see 
that  the  systemjof  examination  for  entrance 
to  the  Institute,  if  generally  supported,  is  the 
one  system  before  us  which  could  gradually 
provide  against  that  public  demand  without 
the  mischievous  consequences,  and  the 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  the  architectural 
profession,  which  would  follow  from  the 
system,  proposed  by  the  Bill  in  question,  of 
recognising  and  endowing  with  a status  all 


existing  practising  architects  at  one  swoop. 
The  Institute  system  could  only  produce  its 
effect  gradually,  but  its  result  in  the  end 
ought  to  be  that  whatever  good  effect  can  be 
produced  by  registering  architects  would  be 
produced  without  the  bad  effect  which  would 
follow  from  the  kind  of  registration  bills 
which  have  been  proposed  year  after  year, 
and  without  in  any  way  putting  all  architects 
on  the  same  aesthetic  level,  or  pretending  to  do 
so.  Those  who  care  about  a building  being 
carried  out  as  a work  of  art  would  select 
architects  in  whom  they  had  confidence  just 
as  they  do  now  ; but  if  they  selected  them 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Institute  they  would, 
after  allowing  time  for  the  Institute  system 
to  produce  its  practical  results,  know  that 
they  could  at  least  also  be  sure  of  finding 
there  a man  who  could  be  trusted  with  the 
practical  side  of  building. 

The  more  important  question  is,  however, 
whether  this  view  of  the  architect  as  an 
artist  on  the  same  plane  with  the  painter 
and  sculptor  is  not  really  a mistaken 
one  ; whether  it  is  not  claiming  too 
much  on  one  side  and  giving  up  too  much 
on  the  other.  As  far  as  architecture  is  an 
art,  it  is  at  all  events  not  a plastic  art  like 
sculpture  and  painting,  nor  can  it  be 
carried  out  by  the  personal  hand  of  the 
artist  as  a picture  or  a statue  can. 
To  say  that  the  architect  ought  to  be 
a man  who  builds  with  his  own  hands,  as 
we  have  heard  lately,  is  absurd  on  the  face 
of  it,  seeing  that  however  much  he  had  the 
capability  to  act,  himself,  as  a practical 
builder,  one  man  cannot  execute  a building 
as  one  man  executes  a statue,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  work  is  too  big  for 
one  man’s  labour.  Division  of  labour,  and 
labourers  under  the  direction  of  one  head, 
must  come,  for  anything  larger  than  the 
smallest  cottage ; and  then  where  is  the 
position  of  analogy  between  architect  and 
painter  ? 

The  danger  is  that  when  architects  desire 
to  take  their  stand  as  artists  above  every- 
thing else,  and  on  the  same  ground  with 
other  artists,  they  will  come  to  regard  their 
function  as  simply  that  of  giving  an  expres- 
sive and  decorative  treatment  to  a building, 
and  that  while  dwelling  on  this  side  of  the 
work  they  will  " neglect  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,”  and  forget  that,  in  the 
sense  in  which  architecture  is  an  art,  it  is 
the  whole  art  of  planning  and  constructing  a 
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building  for  the  best  fitness  for  its  purpose, 
practical  and  aesthetic,  and  that  the  practical 
and  aesthetic  are  inextricably  bound  up 
together  from  the  very  beginning.  A great 
deal  of  what  is  part  of  the  real  art  of  archi- 
tecture has  nothing  to  do  with  the  art  of 
design  as  understood  by  other  artists,  and  is 
what  they  often  neither  comprehend  nor 
sympathise  with.  And  an  architect  who 
is  mainly  considering  architecture  from 
the  point  of  view  of  design  in  a painter’s 
sense  of  the  word  is  very  apt  to  become, 
in  real  truth,  a dilettante  rather  than 
an  architect.  In  fact  we  actually  see 
the  process  going  on.  We  see  architects 
who  occupy  their  minds  a great  deal  with 
the  style  and  artistic  effect  of  their  buildings, 
but  who  are  entirely  deficient  in  the  power 
of  planning,  and  who  do  not  properly  look 
after  the  drainage,  ventilation,  or  even  foun- 
dation of  their  buildings.  We  see  a case 
mentioned  in  the  daily  papers  only  this 
week,  of  a monument  designed  by  an 
artistic  draughtsman,  which  is  already  in 
danger  of  collapsing  from  the  imperfection 
of  the  foundation,  which  the  architect  (or 
“designer”)  evidently  had  not  seen  to  pro- 
perly. This  is  a typical  instance  of  a good 
deal  that  is  going  on  among  the  ranks  of  1 
“ artistic  ’’  architects.  We  call  such  a man 
a dilettante  architect,  not  a real  one.  He  is  I 
playing  on  the  surface  of  the  subject,  and  1 
neglecting  its  severe  practical  and  scientific  j 
basis,  and  thereby  actually  giving  up  i 
a great  deal  of  what  makes  the 
real  dignity  as  well  as  the  real  in- 
terest of  architecture.  There  is  no  better 
summary  of  the  subject  of  architecture,  no 
better  architectural  “ bible,”  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  than  is  comprised  in  Gwilt.  Take  the 
immense  range  of  knowledge  on  various 
subjects  which  is  outlined  there  as  included 
in  the  province  of  the  architect,  and  say  if  it 
is  not  a study  any  man  might  be  proud  to  be 
master  of  (it  he  could),  and  if  there  is  not 
something  far  more  dignified,  far  more 
worthy  of  serious  attention,  in  the  scope  of 
the  art  of  architecture  as  there  set  forth,  as 
an  art  based  on  severe  geometric  and 
practical  studies,  than  in  the  mere  pro- 
duction of  picturesque  buildings.  The  one, 
to  our  mind,  is  architecture,  the  other  is 
dilettantism. 


NOTES  ON  PRE-CONQUEST 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND 
By  Professor  Baldwin  Brown. 

VI. — Celtic  Influence. 
jjl  PASSING  notice  has  already  been 

4 given  to  the  square  ends  of  Saxon 
I churches,  and  to  the  theory  that 

5 would  explain  these  from  sources 
outside  the  sphere  of  Roman  influence.  It 
may,  however,  be  asked  at  the  outset,  why 
should  we  give  prominence  to  the  fact  that  a 
few  apparently  early  Saxon  churches  possess 
this  feature  ? They  are  mostly  of  a village 
type,  and  as  the  square  end  is  undoubtedly 
simpler  than  the  apse,  it  may  well  be  urged 
that  its  use  is  due  to  considerations  of 
cheapness  or  to  want  of  skill  in  the  builders, 
rather  than  to  any  hidden  or  far-reaching 
influence.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
significance  of  the  feature  in  question  only 
emerges  when  it  is  looked  at  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  facts  in  our  architectural 
history.  The  real  starting-point  is  the 
pronounced  decision  in  favour  of  square 
as  against  apsidal  choirs,  arrived  at  by 
our  post  - Conquest  builders.  If  we 
take  twenty-four  greater  Norman  churches 
that  held,  or  now  hold,  cathedral  rank,  we 
find  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  them  were 
planned  by  their  original  builders  to  end 
apsidally,  while  so  greatly  did  the  fashion 
change  that  in  their  present  condition  (leaving 
out  St.  Paul  s)  there  are  only  four  of  the 
number  Canterbury,  Norwich,  Gloucester, 
and  Peterborough— that  show  the  circular 
termination,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  name 
any  later  English  Mediaeval  churches  of 
similar  rank,  except  Westminster  Abbey, 
that  were  built  with  apsidal  choirs.  In 


respect  to  what  Professor  Freeman  called 
“ the  strange  insular  tradition  of  the  flat 
end,”  our  churches  form  a group  apart  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  that  their 
peculiarity  is  national  and  not  due  to  the 
influence  of  any  special  religious  rule  or  set 
of  ideas.  In  the  churches  of  reformed 
monastic  communities  throughout  Europe 
we  find  the  apse  frequently  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  more  simple  and  unassuming 
square  end.  The  Cistercians  did  this  most 
markedly,  but  the  same  result  followed  in 
many  cases  from  the  older  Cluniac  reform, 
as  well  as  the  later  movement  of  the  Preach- 
ing Orders.  In  England,  however,  the 
Episcopal  churches  served  by  secular  canons, 
as  well  as  the  old  Benedictine  houses,  were 
quite  as  ready  as  the  offshoots  of  Citeaux  to 
surrender  the  Roman  feature  of  the  rounded 
choir. 

For  this  noteworthy  characteristic  of 
English  architecture  there  must  exist  a 
reason,  and  this  cannot  be  the  most  obvious 
one  of  cheapness,  for  the  practical  abandon- 
ment of  the  apse  took  place  at  a time  when 
great  architectural  undertakings  were  in  the 
air,  and  wealth  was  poured  out  lavishly  for 
new  fabrics  and  their  adornment.  Carl 
Schnaase,  who  is  still  the  master  of  all  those 
who  work  at  the  history  of  the  arts,  devotes 
one  of  his  philosophical  pages  to  suggestions 
for  an  explanation,  and  mentions  the  pos- 
sible influence  of  pre-Conquest  tradition. 
This  hypothesis  of  an  old  national  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  rectangular  choir,  which 
reacted  against  the  imported  fashion  of  the 
apse  and  ultimately  triumphed,  lends  a 
significance  to  the  form  of  our  earliest 
churches  that  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
possessed.  Such  a tradition  existed  in  parts 
at  any  rate  of  Britain,  and  our  national 
history  lets  us  see  how  it  could  have  been 
brought  to  bear  at  an  early  date  upon  the 
country  at  large.  The  tradition  in  question 
originates  in  the  Irish  or  Celtic  square-ended 
stone  oratory,  which  was  the  outcome  of 
habits  of  building  in  masonry  indigenous 
in  certain  Celtic  lands,  and  at  first  quite 
independent  of  all  Classical  influence.  It 
is  true  that  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
Celtic  stone  style  we  are  not  informed  by 
our  authorities,  for  Bede  contrasts  in  matters 
of  building  the  mos  Scottorum  with  the  mos 
Romanorum,  and  seems  to  understand  by 
the  former  building  in  wood,  by  the  latter 
construction  in  stone.  When  he  uses  the 
expression  more  Scottorum  non  dc  lapide 
about  the  original  church  erected  by  the 
1 missionaries  from  Iona  on  Lindisfarne,  it  is 
, clear  that  Bede  and  his  associates  understood 
j wood  to  be  the  native  style  of  building  of  the 
j Celts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  convincing  monumental 
evidence  that  the  Celts  both  of  Ireland  and 
j Scotland  were  well  practised  in  stone  build- 
ing, and  had  erected  churches  of  masonry 
from  a very  early  period.  In  any  monu- 
mental history  of  Ireland,  the  chapter  that 
describes  the  gigantic  works  of  defence  of  a 
period  to  all  appearance  pagan  will  be 
, followed  at  once  by  one  recording  the 
erection,  in  the  same  technique,  of  oratories 
I and  monkish  cells  of  the  earliest  Christian 
! missionaries.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
I Christian  character  and  the  early  date  of  a 
large  number  of  Irish  stone  buildings,  and 
these  can  be  sufficiently  matched  by  Scottish 
examples  to  show  that  the  Scots  on  both 
sides  of  the  Irish  Sea  knew  perfectly  well 
how  to  erect  stone  churches  after  their  own 
native  pattern.  This  monumental  evidence 
is  so  clear,  that  we  can  only  explain  the 
expressions  of  Bede  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  treating  in  a somewhat  summary 
fashion  a subject  in  which  he  was  not 
specially  interested.  We  may  take  the  ex- 
pression mbs  Romanorum  to  imply,  not 
only  the  mere  use  of  stone  as  a material,  but 
the  employment  of  Classical  features,  such 
as  squared  ashlar,  the  arch,  and  lime-mortar 
and  plastering ; while  mos  Scottorum  points 
to  the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  wooden 
buildings  were  far  more  common  among  the 
Celts  than  stone. 

Admitting,  however,  that  whether  ex- 


ceptionally, or  by  a less  prevalent  mos,  the 
Scots  built  in  stone  as  well  as  in  the  less 
durable  material,  we  have  still  So-  ask  (1) 
whether  there  is  any  probability  that  the  1 
Celtic  tradition  of  stone  building  affected  thei 
form  and  technique  of  our  primitive  English  I 
churches,  and  (2)  whether,  if  this  be  the  1 
case,  the  fact  has  any  bearing  on  the  later 
preponderance  of  the  square  end  in  English; 
churches.  Those  who  reject  the  hypothesis 
of  Celtic  influence  may  point  to  the  fact: 
that  when  the  Hiberno-Scottish  missioners 
settled  in  their  abode  at  Lindisfarne,: 
the  first  church  they  ejected  there 
was  not  of  stone,  but  of  wood.  If  this 
appears  very  unlike  the  introduction  ot: 
a native  Irish  or  Celtic  stone  style,  we  may 
turn  for  further  instruction  to  a curiousi 
passage  in  Bede’s  prose  life  of  Cuthbert. 
This  saint  was  a Northumbrian  and  a 
Romaniser,  but  he  had  evidently  imbibed 
from  the  Scots  certain  of  their  character-i 
istic  habits  in  the  ascetic  life,  as  well  as  an 
insane  terror  of  the  female  sex.  Bede  tells! 
us  (chapter  30)  how  he  constructed  for  him-: 
self  on  one  of  the  Fame  islets  a place  ofc 
retirement  comprised  within  a high  ring-£ 
wall,  and  containing  an  oratory  and  a dwell- 
ing-hut. The  wall  was  not  of  cut  ashlar  or 
brick  and  “ ctementum,”  but  of  unwroughtf 
stones,  some  of  which  were  of  large  size.i 
Bede  takes  it  that  the  ring-wall  was  intended 
to  keep  his  eyes  and  thoughts  from  dwelling 
on  the  outer  world,  but  the  truth  is  that  what: 
he  constructed  was  simply  an  Irish,  so-called,: 
“Cashel,”  a wall  of  fortification  round  thei 
huts  and  oratories  of  an  early  monastic! 
settlement.  The  work  was  of  thoroughly! 
Celtic  type,  useless  on  a wave-girt  islet  off 
the  friendly  Northumbrian  coast,  and  clearly', 
an  instance  of  a traditional  form  of  construc- 
tion imported  by  the  immigrant  priests. 

If  Cuthbert  thus  conformed  to  the  habits! 
of  the  Celts,  whom  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
he  opposed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  thtf 
Scottish  missioners  themselves  would  carryi 
on  their  native  methods  in  the  construe: 
tion  of  the  various  churches  which  Bedd 
tells  us  they  erected  in  different  places  soon 
after  their  arrival  (Hist.  Eccl .,  III.,  3).  Cede 
at  Lastingham  set  up  a characteristically 
Celtic  establishment,  consecrating  the  spot 
by  a curious  rite  of  incubation  (ibid.,  III.,  23) 
and  though  the  church  he  himself  erecte<( 
there  seems  to  have  been  of  wood,  yet  ; 
stone  one  soon  superseded  it,  and  would  bd 
almost  certainly  of  Celtic  form.  We  are  no: 
told  what  was  the  fashion  of  that  “ monast 
teriolum  per  modicum^'  which  a Scottish  misi 
sioner  had  built  at  Bosham,  in  Sussex,  before 
ever  a Wilfrid  had  brought  to  the  spot  th 
light  of  Romanised  Christianity.  Of  th 
original  church  at  Malmsbury,  erected  by 
the  " Scottus”  Meildulf  before  Aldhelm'i 
time,  William  of  Malmsbury  tells  us  that  i 
was  “ a very  small  basilica,"  and  had  lasted 
almost  to  his  own  days.  Had  it  not  bee: 
of  stone  he  would  almost  certainly  havi 
mentioned  the  fact.  On  the  whole,  we  mai 
safely  say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  th 
Celtic  missionaries,  who  penetrated  to  almos 
every  part  of  the  land  save  into  the  Romai 
preserve  of  Kent,  should  not  have  carriec 
with  them  the  characteristic  features  of  thei' 
own  native  stone  style. 

Passing  from  these  questions  of  d prioi < 
likelihood  to  the  Saxon  buildings  themselves 
we  may  ask,  What  is  there  about  them  tha 
is  specially  Celtic  ? Too  much  must  not  b 
made  of  the  general  plan,  for  if  the  oblong 
single  - aisled  interior  with  rectangulai 
chancel  is  a Celtic  type,  it  is  too  common  a 
other  periods,  both  in  England  and  on  tht 
Continent,  for  its  appearance  in  early  Saxot; 
days  to  be  specially  significant.  The  varyinp: 
proportions  of  the  parts  that  compose  thi.J 
type  of  church  are,  however,  worth  attending 
to.  The  ratio  of  width  to-  length  varier 
remarkably.  In  the  three  apparently  earlies. 
churches  in  the  North,  Escomb,  Monkweani 
mouth,  and  the  now-destroyed  J arrow,  it  is, 
in  feet,  about  14^  to  43^,  19  to  66,  and  18  t<i 
nearly  80  respectively  ; while  in  the  probabl; 
late  Wittering  and  Corhampton,  and  thetl 
dated  chapel  at  Deerhurst  of  about  1056 
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Fig-  39 — Brigs  lock,  Northamptonshire  ; north  Fig.  40. — Doorway  in  the  Church  of  the  Canons , 
face  of  tower , and  north-west  quoin  of  nave.  Aran , Ireland. 


: stands  at  17  to  31,  1 8 A to  36,  and  16  to 
; or,  in  other  words,  while  in  the  first 
roup  the  length  is  three  to  four  times  the 
/idth,  in  the  other  three  it  is  not  as  much  as 
wice.  We  may  have  here  a useful  criterion 
f relative  dates,  but  hardly  a sign  of  Celtic 
radition,  as  the  old  Irish  and  Scottish 
ratories  are  not  particularly  elongated, 
'he  chancel  arches  have  in  the  above 
xamples,  so  far  as  they  have  been  pre- 
erved,  the  same  relative  widths,  while  at 
iradford-on-Avon,  where  the  nave  is  in  its 
iroportions  intermediate  between  the  above 
wo  groups,  the  chancel-arch  is  almost  as 
larrow  (3  ft.  4 in.)  as  the  external  doorways, 
'low  a narrow  chancel  opening  after  the 
lattern  of  a doorway  is  certainly  a character- 
stic  of  early  Celtic  churches  in  Scotland, 
f not  in  Ireland,  and  may  be  claimed  as 
:vidence  in  favour  of  the  Celtic  influence  we 
tre  discussing. 

Passing  from  plan  to  elevation,  we  note 
wo  characteristics  in  the  Saxon  churches  of 
:arliest  type,  the  great  height  of  the  walls 
ind  the  steepness  of  the  gables.  In  old 
[arrow  Church,  according  to  Hutchinson’s 
‘ History  of  Durham,”  the  former  was  nearly 
50  ft.  on  a width  of  18  ft.,  and  at  Monk- 
ivearmouth  the  measurements  are  about  the 
same,  while  at  Bradford-on-Avon  a nave  only 
r3  ft.  wide  has  walls  of  the  height  of  25  ft. 
Hie  steepness  of  the  gable  of  Monkwear- 
mouth  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  250,  ante). 
These  features,  however,  though  apparently 
sarly,  are  pretty  constant  through  the  Saxon 
period.  The  chancel  of  Repton  (p.  217,  ante) 
is  built  over  a columned  crypt  of  Mediaeval, 
not  Early  Christian,  type,  and  has  curiously 
lofty  walls,  while  the  same  characteristic  is 
noted  at  the  probably  late  Wittering.  The 
cruciform  Norton,  again,  shows  the  marks  of 
very  steep  gables  on  the  four  faces  of  its 
Saxon  tower.  In  seeking  an  explanation  of 
these  features,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
pertinent  fact  that  the  towers,  which  cannot 
be  very  early,  exhibit  the  same  tendency  to 
height  and  slenderness  as  the  fabrics  them- 
selves. Is  this  tendency  a matter  of  Celtic 
tradition  ? 

Some  help  towards  an  answer  to  this 
question  may  be  derived  from  a comparison 
with  some  early  churches  in  north-western 
France,  which  would  probably  be  the  portion 
of  “Gallia”  most  in  touch  with  England  in 
early  Saxon  times.  Besides  the  “ Basse 
CEuvre  ” and  other  primitive  examples  in 


Picardy,  there  is  a group  near  Tours,  some 
of  which  MM.  Bourassd  and  Chevalier 
("  Eglises  Romanes  en  Touraine  du  Vle  au 
XIC  Siecle)  would  identify  with  buildings 
mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century.  This  may  be  some- 
what rash,  but  we  need  not  doubt  that  the 
style  of  some  of  them  carries  us  back  to  a 
time  corresponding  to  the  date  of  our  early 
Saxon  churches.  We  have  already  seen 
(p.  370,  ante)  that  the  technique  of  their 
masonry  is  Roman,  and  quite  different  from 
that  of  our  native  examples,  but  in  the 
matter  of  proportions  there  is  this  point  of 
interest,  that,  while  they  are  not  distinguished 
by  special  length  and  narrowness,  yet  some 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  a great  pro- 
portionate elevation  of  the  walls,  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pitch  of  the  gables  is 
low.  On  this  last  point  the  authors  just 
quoted  remark  : — " Latoiture  originate  It  ait 
toujours  surbaissle  comme  dans  les  edifices 
Italiens,’’  and  the  present  writer’s  observa- 
tion, so  far  as  it  has  gone,  bears  out 
what  they  say.  Now  it  is  possible  to  find  an 
explanation  of  the  lofty  walls  which  will 
apply  to  "primitive  Romanesque”  buildings 
in  north-western  Europe  generally.  The 
whole  of  this  region  suffered  greatly  from 
Viking  inroads,  and  it  may  well  have  been 
with  a view  to  protection  that  the  walls  of 
the  stone  churches  were  reared  to  this 
abnormal  elevation.  It  was  an  obvious 
advantage  to  lift  the  window-sills  and  the 
roof  as  high  as  possible  above  the  range  of 
the  firebrands,  and  as  this  characteristic  of 
height  is  the  only  non-Classical  feature  about 
this  group  of  Touraine  churches,  some 
special  cause  of  this  kind  must  have  been  in 
operation.  It  may  be  argued  that,  if  this 
explanation  is  correct,  the  lofty  Saxon 
churches  would  not  be  earlier  than  the 
Danish  invasions  of  England  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  need  for  a certain  element  of 
fortification  about  a church  may,  however, 
have  been  felt  earlier,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  primitive  monastic  settle- 
ments of  the  Irish  were  commonly  in  a 
fortified  enclosure  or  “ cashel.” 

The  steep  slope  of  the  gable  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a characteristic  of  the  Irish 
oratories.  Miss  Stokes  speaks  of  a “ singu- 
larly steep  roof”  as  belonging  to  the  typical 
Irish  church  (“  Early  Christian  Art  in 
Ireland,”  II.,  p.  79).  Is  it  too  far-fetched  to 
suggest  an  origin  for  this  in  the  native 


construction  of  stone  roofs  by  the  process  of 
encorbelment,  before  the  Classical  vault  was 
understood  ? Such  roofs  (as  was  noticed 
incidentally  not  long  ago  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Statham  in  a note  to  his  book  on  “Archi- 
tecture for  the  Public  ”)  are  necessarily 
steep,  as  the  successive  layers  of  stones 
must  be  laid  so  as  only  to  project  slightly 
beyond  the  line  of  those  below.  The 
tradition  of  these  pseudo-vaults  may  have 
been  operative  in  this  country,  though  Saxon 
churches  were  actually  covered  with  roofs  of 
wood,  which  are  all  the  comparatively  slight 
walls  would  have  borne. 

In  technique  and  details  the  early  Saxon 
churches  have  certain  marked  characteristics 
in  common  with  the  Irish  monuments.  The 
irregular,  imperfectly  - squared  stonework 
occurs  in  both,  but  we  cannot,  perhaps,  say 
more  about  this  than  that  the  work  in  both 
cases  is  non-Classical.  The  Saxon  quoining 
is  not  apparently,  derived  from  this  source, 
though  in  their  “megalithic”  character 
the  big  stone  quoins  remind  us  a little 
of  early  Irish  masonry.  The  resemblance 
in  certain  door  and  window  openings  is, 
however,  too  striking  to  be  a case  of 
coincidence,  and  is  the  point  of  special 
weight  on  the  side  of  those  who  postulate 
the  Celtic  influence  now  under  discussion. 
Figs.  36  to  38  show  three  openings  from 
Escomb  — two  windows  and  the  north 
doorway  of  the  nave.  Two  have  square 
lintels,  and  the  third  a round  head  cut  out  of 
two  single  stones,  one  behind  the  other,  that 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  being  7 ft. 
long.  The  windows  have  an  internal  splay, 
and  the  jambs  of  all  three  openings  are 
inclined.  With  the  inclined  jambs  may  be 
taken  the  feature  of  a slight  batter  in  the 
main  walls  of  the  building  as  they  rise, 
observable  at  Escomb  and  some  other  Saxon 
examples.  These  last  features  are  certainly 
non-Roman,  though  they  occur  in  other 
phases  of  Classical  art,  and  they  are  just  as 
markedly  characteristic  of  the  primitive 
stone  architecture  of  Ireland.  M.  Perrot,  in 
the  latest  volume  of  his  “ Histoire  de  l’Art 
dans  l'Antiquit6”  ('■  Gr6ce  Primitive,”  p.  506), 
gives  an  ingenious  but  somewhat  far-fetched 
explanation  of  the  sloping  jamb,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  understand  it  as  due  to  the  wish 
to  save  material  in  the  flat  lintel,  the  length 
of  which  may  in  this  way  be  reduced.  It 
occurs  in  early  Greek  stone  architecture,  as 
in  the  doorway  of  the  " Treasury  of  Atreus,” 
a 
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and  survives  even  in  the  time  of  perfection 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  styles,  as  in  the  door- 
ways of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheum. 
Roman  architecture  makes  less  use  of  the 
feature,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  can  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country  from  a 
Classical  source.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
openings  at  Monkwearmouth  and  Bradford- 
on-Avon,  as  well  as  the  chancel  arch  at 
Escomb,  are  all  straight-sided ; but  on  the 
other  hand  the  inclined  jambs  show  them- 
selve  occasionally  in  buildings  that  are  appa- 
rently late  in  the  style.  Had  they  been  con- 
fined to  the  early  examples  we  should  have 
pronounced  them  with  more  confidence  to 
be  a sign  of  direct  Celtic  influence  ; it  is 
somewhat  surprising,  however,  to  find  them 
at  Deerhurst  Church,  in  Warden  Tower, 
Northumberland,  and  in  the  tower  of  the  fine 
example  of  Saxon  stonework  at  Brigstock, 
in  Rockingham  Forest,  Northamptonshire 
(fig.  39),  none  of  which  bear  signs  of  any 
special  antiquity.  With  fig.  36  may  be 
compared  the  Irish  window  shown  in 
fig.  41. 

A final  trait  of  similarity  between  old 
Saxon  and  Scoto-Irish  work  may  be  found 
in  the  occasional  appearance  in  the  latter  of 
the  special  treatment  of  door-jambs,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  seems  to  precede  the  so- 
called  “ long-and-short”  work  in  the  external 
quoins.  Fig.  40  shows  an  Irish  doorway  that 
may  be  compared  in  this  respect  with  the 
example  from  Escomb  in  fig.  38,  and  with 
the  jambs  of  the  archways  at  Monkwear- 
mouth. If  this  method  of  laying  flat  slabs 
upon  upright  occurred  in  the  more  rudely 
formed  Saxon  openings,  it  would  be  natural 
to  suggest  for  it  an  Irish  source.  As  a fact, 
however,  the  Escomb  chancel  arch,  where  it 
is  very  marked,  as  well  as  the  Wearmouth 
doors  are  so  careful  and  precise  in  their 
workmanship  that  they  must  either  be 
Roman  or  inspired  by  Roman  craftsmanship. 
Hence  the  balance  of  evidence  would  seem 
at  present  to  incline  towards  a Classical 
origin  for  this  particular  form  of  stonework. 


NOTES. 

HT  a meeting  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  Wednesday  Professor 
Roberts-Austen  read  a paper  on 
" Mural  Painting,”  partly  sug- 
gested by  a recent  correspondence  in  the 
Times , and  recommending  the  system  in 
which  a soluble  silicate  is  used  as  a vehicle, 
in  place  of  the  true  fresco,  with  which  such 
difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  this 
climate.  The  lecture  referred  especially  to 
the  decorative  paintings  in  the  small  church 
at  Wonersh,  designed  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Townsend,  and  decorated  with  paintings  in 
the  silicate  process  by  Mrs.  Anna  Lea 
Merritt.  Illustrations  of  the  paintings  were 
afterwards  shown  by  the  lantern.  An 
interesting  portion  of  the  lecture  consisted 
also  in  the  illustration,  by  means  of 
the  lantern,  of  the  actual  construction, 
as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  materials 
of  the  fresco  as  seen  under  the  microscope. 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
spoke  strongly  afterwards  of  the  importance 
of  finding  a method  which  would  allow  of 
the  successful  prosecution  of  mural  painting, 
without  which  we  could  hardly  have  grand 
art  in  England.  By  mural  painting  Mr.  Hunt 
no  doubt  means  painting  actually  on  the 
walls ; a point  of  some  importance.  The 
adoption  in  France  of  the  easier  system  of 
painting  on  canvas  which  is  subsequently 
affixed  to  the  walls  has  led  to  a great  deal 
of  easel-painting,  even  what  may  be  called 
genre- painting  on  a great  scale,  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  more  severe  style  proper  to 
true  mural  painting. 


THE  Board  of  Trade  has  just  published  a 
circular,  in  the  form  of  a Parliamentary 
Blue-book,  on  the  subject  of  the  inconvenience 
caused  to  the  travelling  public  by  the  in- 
effective manner  in  which  station  names  are 
indicated  on  railway-stations.  The  circular, 
which  is  addressed  to  the  railway  companies 


of  the  United  Kingdom,  refers  to  the  practice 
of  so  surrounding  the  names  of  the  stations 
with  highly-coloured  advertisements  that 
they  become  obscured,  and  are  with  diffi- 
culty seen  ; but  in  the  replies  which  have 
been  received  by  the  Board  of  Trade  it  is 
stated,  in  most  case?,  that  the  names  of  the 
stations  are  quite  conspicuous,  and  a number 
of  the  companies  express  their  willingness 
to  adopt  any  reform  that  may  be  suggested. 
In  fairness  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  names 
of  some  of  the  London  railway-stations  are 
at  all  conspicuous,  and  until  the  names  of 
approaching  stations  are  automatically  in- 
dicated in  each  compartment  of  every  train, 
a clear  space  of  several  yards  should  be  lefc 
around  the  name-board  at  a station,  and  the 
letters  of  the  name  should  be  very  much 
larger  than  they  are  at  present.  A constant 
traveller  on  a particular  railway  can  readily 
tell  the  names  of  stations  at  a glance  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  name-board,  but 
casual  passengers  are  often  put  to  much  in- 
convenience and  annoyance  in  their  futile 
efforts  to  discover,  amid  a wilderness  of 
advertisements,  the  inconspicuous  station 
name  ; and  in  the  interests  ot  those  travellers 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  practical  sug- 
gestion will  speedily  follow  the  circular  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


THE  case  of  the  Fareham  Electric  Light 
Company  v.  The  Fareham  Urban 
District  Council  is  a striking  illustration  of 
the  folly  and  meanness  by  which  local  bodies 
are  sometimes  actuated.  A contract  had 
been  made  by  the  Fareham  Local  Board, 
whose  duties  were  taken  over  by  the  Urban 
District  Council,  with  the  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, for  the  purchase  of  their  undertaking. 
The  new  body  repudiated  the  contract,  and 
the  action  followed.  All  sorts  of  defences 
were  raised,  which  were  practically  abandoned 
at  the  trial,  which  then  came  simply  to  an 
assessment  of  damages  for  the  breach  of  the 
contract.  The  jury  awarded  ^3,800  damages. 
It  was  absolutely  clear  that  the  District 
Council  were  bound  by  their  predecessors’ 
contract,  and  yet  they  saddled  the  ratepayers 
with  the  cost  of  a law-suit,  and  exposed  their 
own  want  of  business  capacity.  If  local 
bodies  could  thus  repudiate  contracts  made 
before  the  members  for  the  time  being  are  in 
office,  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  contracts 
with  them.  The  present  case  will  remind 
these  smaller  public  bodies  of  their  obliga- 
tions, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  be 'a  warning  to 
them  to  act  honourably  and  according  to  the 
law. 


SINCE  the  equestrian  statue  has  become 
so  much  vulgarised  as  a type  of  monu- . 
ment  throughout  Germany,  several  com- 1 
munities  have  adopted  memorials  in  the 
form  of  a tower  erected  on  a conspicuous 
position.  One  of  these  towers  has  been 
lately  completed  on  the  battlefield  of 
Gravelotte,  the  necessary  funds  having 
been  raised  voluntarily  by  the  citizens  of 
Metz.  The  tower  is  100  ft.  high,  and  has 
cost  about  1,500/.,  Herr  C.  Wahn  acting  as 
architect.  Its  unpretentious  design  is  very 
effective,  and  its  outline  excellent  when  seen 
from  a distance  against  the  sky.  Architec- 
tural memorials  of  this  kind  are  at  all 
events  an  improvement  on  the  cheap  and 
bad  sculptural  work  in  which  the  smaller 
German  communities  have  been  indulging 
since  the  death  of  the  Emperor  William  I. 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  anniversary 
of  the  Franco-German  War. 


SOME  extensive  warehouses  and  wharfs 
are  to  be  erected  on  the  River  Spree  at 
Berlin,  above  and  below  the  city  in  the  east 
and  west  suburbs.  Ihese  works  will  be 
partly  a Municipal  institution,  partly  a 
Government  institution,  and  partly  a com- 
mercial concern,  as  the  City  of  Berlin  is  to 
provide  the  sites  and  build  the  wharfs,  the 
Government  to  supply  the  railway  plant  and 
make  the  connexions  with  the  State  railways, 
whilst  the  warehouses  and  sheds  are  to  be 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  subscribers  in- 


terested, who  will  also  have  the  respon-  • 
sibility  of  maintenance.  The  revenues  will 
go  to  the  subscribers  to  cover  the  cost  of  ] 
maintenance,  and  perhaps  give  an  in-  • 
terest  on  the  capital  invested.  The  : 

Chamber  of  Commerce  proposes  to  re-  ■ 
present  the  subscribers  and  act  for  them, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  this  1 
body  that  the  matter  has  been  put  before  the  ; 
authorities.  The  total  expenditure  is  to  be  . 
about  500,000/.,  of  which  150,000/.  will  be  : 
required  for  the  ground  and  100,000/.  for  the  : 
principal  blocks.  Herr  Schwabe  is  the  : 
author  of  the  designs,  and  has  prepared  : 
the  estimates.  These  are  based  on  the  : 
figures  for  similar  schemes  in  other  German 
cities  on  important  inland  waterways. 
Cologne  has  required  600,000/.  for  a similar  1 
scheme,  Mannheim  as  much  as  1,200,000/., 
Mayence  400,000/.,  Dusseldorf  500000/.,  and  : 
Dortmund  is  to  have  about  200,000 /.  The  ; 
new  warehouses  and  wharves  are  chiefly  \ 
intended  for  the  wheat  traffic,  the  Berlin 
corn-dealers  having  complained  of  the  : 
insufficient  warehouse  accommodation,  and  : 
their  inability  to  provide  it  without  Govern-  ■ 
ment  and  Municipal  assistance. 


WE  are  glad  to  see  that  electricians  are  e 
beginning  to  realise  that  wood- 
casing, with  numerous  fuse-boxes  attached  i 
to  it,  is  by  no  means  a perfect  way  of  con- 
veying electric  wires  to  lamps  in  house- 
wiring. We  have  often  had  occasion  to  c 
point  out  that  this  method  is  very  unsightly.  • 
There  are  many  hotels  and  other  buildings  ; 
which  have  been  wired  without  the  slightest  1 
attempt  at  preserving  appearances,  as  if. 
getting  at  the  place  where  the  lamp  is  to  c 
be  fixed  by  the  shortest  route  over  mould- 
ing and  cornice  was  the  main  considera- 
tion. Hence,  what  one  of  the  papers : 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Electrical  1 
Engineers  last  week  calls  a glaring  display  j 
of  wood-casing  and  ugly  crockery  - ware. ; 
Anyone  wanting  good  examples  of  this  has  ! 
only  to  see  how  numerous  London  shops  are  ( 
wired.  Again,  where  the  wood  - casing  is  ! 
concealed  there  is  often  a reckless  cutting  f 
at  joists  by  the  so-called  wiremen  to  the  ( 
possible  weakening  of  the  buildiDg.  To  c 
guard  against  this,  architects  should  always,  s 
when  drawing  plans  for  specifications,  if i 
there  is  any  probability  of  the  electric  light: 
being  adopted,  make  ample  provision  ini 
the  way  of  conduits  or  channels  fori 
the  electric  light  or  power  wires.  These* 
wireways  would  render  the  concealed  1 
wires  always  accessible,  and  also  render? 
harmless  the  rough  and  ready  methods  of 
detecting  faults  adopted  by  some  wiremen.  1 
It  would  be  a great  boon  to  fire  insurance 
inspectors,  as  at  present  any  inspection  of) 
electric  wiring  after  it  has  been  closed  in  by< 
lath  and  plaster  is  of  no  value.  It  would: 
also  do  away  with  the  methods  of  scamping  : 
work  adopted  by  incompetent  wiremen,  1 
illustrations  of  which  from  time  to  time' 
appear  in  the  electrical  papers.  Of  course,; 
when  the  lighting  of  a building  is  by  both 
gas  and  electricity,  the  same  conduit  must* 
not  be  used  for  both  the  gas-pipes  and  the 
wires.  Now  that  high  voltage  is  getting  so 
common  this  is  especially  important,  as  even  1 
with  the  ordinary  ioo-volt  supply  on  the  three-? 
wire  system,  the  pressure  between  one  of  thei 
wires  and  an  adjacent  gas-pipe  is  often 
nearly  200  volts.  Many  accidents,  some  of: 
which  have  been  serious,  have  arisen  from  1 
this  cause.  When  there  is  a 200-volt  supply  | 
it  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  keeping  I 
the  gas  and  water-pipes  well  away  from  the 
electric  wires  and  lamps. 


WITH  reference  to  our  “ Note,”pp.  391-2,11 
antey  upon  the  “ overhead  work  ” of: 
the  electrical  tramway  between  Coventry  , 
and  Bedworth,  we  may  mention  that  the  i 
London  United  Tramways,  Limited,  intend.; 
to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a pro-:: 
visional  order  which  shall  authorise  that  z| 
company,  with  the  London  County  Council’s 
consent,  “to  place  and  maintain  in  or  over; 
the  surface  of  any  street,  road,  or  place  . . . . . 
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such  posts,  brackets,  and  wires  as  may  be 
necessary  or  convenient  for  working  the 
tramways  of  the  company  constructed  or 
authorised  ....  by  electrical  or  other 
mechanical  power  ” ; and  to  render  in- 
applicable to  the  company’s  undertaking  the 
London  Overhead  Wires  Act  of  1891,  and 
by-laws  made  in  pursuance  of  that  Act.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that,  unless  decided  steps  are 
taken  to  oppose  the  overhead  system,  it  will 
become  a very  serious  nuisance  and  injury 
to  the  effect  of  streets  and  suburban 
roads. 


THE  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours  is  noticeable 
among  other  points  for  containing  a rather 
unusual  number  of  works  dealing  with 
architectural  subjects.  Among  them  Mr. 
Albert  Goodwin’s  two  beautiful  views  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  may  be  first  mentioned  (147, 
158),  showing  the  building  under  two  quite 
different  aspects  of  light  and  colour.  Mr. 
Goodwin  also  sends  a very  fine  drawing  of 
" Oxford  ” (214)  as  seen  from  the  roof  of  the 
Radcliff  Library,  a fine  drawing  of  Wells 
Cathedral  (188),  and  a view  of  Whitby. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke  exhibits  a series  of 
architectural  sketches  and  studies  in  France. 
Mr.  Abbey  has  a study  of  a Medieeval  castle 
(3),  and  a large  sketch  of  an  interior  of  “ a 
German  Church  ” (279).  Mrs.  Allingham's 
charming  study  of  a row  of  high  roofed  red- 
brick cottages  in  Kent  (182)  may  come  under 
the  same  denomination,  and  there  are  other 
architectural  subjects  of  more  or  less  interest. 
Among  the  landscapes  is  an  especially  fine 
one  by  Mr.  Phillip,  “Pass  of  the  Enterkin  ” 
(201).  Mr.  Hopkins’s  two  studies  of  sea 
beating  over  rocks  (246  and  263)  are 
exceptionally  successful.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  the  collection  is 
a portrait  study  of  a head  by  Sir  E.  Burne- 
Jones  (280).  Miss  Rose  Barton  sends,  in 
11  Old  Chelsea  Church  ’’  (190),  an  admirable 
study  of  street  scenery.  Mr.  Wilmot  Pilsbury's 
‘Village  Green  ” (258),  though  not  belonging 
:o  the  best  and  broadest  school  of  water- 
colour, is  a perfect  piece  of  work  in  its  way. 
\mong  other  works  worth  special  notice  are 
VIrs.  Allingham’s  “The  Cuckoo  ”(30),  with 
:he  foreground  a mass  of  bluebells  ; Mr. 
Waterlow’s  “Return  of  the  Flock”  (66),  Mr. 
R.  W.  Allan’s  “ Cromarty”  (106).  Mr.  Charles 
Gregory's  “On  the  South  Cliff,  Rye  ”(154), 
ind  Mr.  G.  A.  Fripp’s  “ Moulsford  Ferry  ” 
176). 


""THE  exhibition  of  sketches  by  Mr. 
JL  Peppercorn,  at  Goupil’s  Gallery,  was 
n one  sense  a little  disappointing,  as  Mr. 
3eppercorn  has  been  known  as  an  artist 
levoting  himself  a good  deal  to  the  study  of 
special  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere,  and 
his  collection  consisted  mainly  of  sketches 
n a broad  and  free  style,  but  presenting  no 
special  characteristics.  It  contained,  how- 
ever, a considerable  amount  of  good  work  in 
rue  and  pure  water-colour  style. 


THE  Municipality  of  Berlin  advertises 
for  a city  architect,  in  the  place  of 
Stadt  Baurath  Blankenstein,  who  retires 
rom  office.  The  salary  will  be  600/.  (sic), 
is  in  the  case  of  the  new  director  of  the 
Municipal  Gas  Works,  and  we  wonder  what 
zandidates  will  offer  their  services  for  this 
fittance.  The  work  at  Berlin  is  exception- 
illy  onerous,  as  the  scope  of  the  architect’s 
iepartment  is  too  large.  Under  Herr 
Blankenstein  the  architectural  rendering  of 
he  municipal  works  was  of  a very  low 
(standard,  though  many  of  the  buildings 
showed  excellent  planning,  especially  the 
pew  market  halls  and  hospitals.  We  trust 
chat  the  new  official  will  use  his  influence 
i:o  improve  the  appearance  of  the  municipal 
buildings,  though  we  cannot  expect  a high 
Standard  of  design  at  600/.  per  annum.  At 
present  a municipal  work  can  always  be 
recognised  in  Berlin  by  its  uniform  ugliness, 
and  it  is  time  that  this  should  cease. 
Government  work  has  been  improving 
rapidly. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

We  have  already  given  the  result  of  the 
competition  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cour  des 
Comptes,  the  blackened  walls  of  which  will  now 
at  last  disappear,  having  remained  where  they 
are  since  the  war  of  1S71.  Mr.  Moyaux,  the 
Inspecteur-general  des  Batiments  Civils,  is  the 
architect  who  is  to  carry  out  the  work  ; and  his 
scheme  is  the  one  which  corresponds  best  with 
the  instructions,  and  which,  by  its  simplicity, 
shows  most  respect  to  the  original  monument, 
lie  has  confined  himself  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  simple  rebuilding  of  the  original  architecture, 
and  has  retained  the  old  facades  without  modifi- 
cation, only  modifying  the  interior  plan  so  as  to 
accord  better  with  modern  requirements. 

The  construction  of  the  Rue  Reaumur  has 
rendered  possible  the  complete  disengagement  of 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  At  this 
point  we  come  on  a historic  monument  of  the 
greatest  value,  the  Chapel  of  the  ancient  priory 
of  St.  Martin-des-Champs,  with  the  priory  tower. 
The  architectural  interest  of  this  chapel  is  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  apse  is  at 
present  shut  in  by  old  and  ugly  houses,  which 
are  to  be  shortly  demolished.  There  will  be  no 
need,  however,  of  any  danger  to  the  chapel, 
except  from  its  own  at  present  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition, which  requires  immediate  care.  It  is 
considered  that  it  will  be  advisable  in  any  case  to 
restore  the  tower  to  its  original  height,  and  then 
utilise  it  as  an  annexe  to  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers.  Much  is  expected — if  we  can 
get  a sufficient  vote  from  the  Government— from 
the  new  architect  in  charge  of  the  Conservatoire, 
M.  Gerhardt,  who  has  succeeded  to  M.  Ancelet, 
and  who  is  already  engaged  in  making  important 
modifications  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
Conservatoire  and  its  collections,  which  are  at 
present  in  an  exceedingly  crowded  condition. 

The  work  of  reconstruction  at  the  Sorbonne  is 
advancing  rapidly.  The  whole  of  the  new  build- 
ings along  Rue  St.  Jacques  and  Rue  de  la 
Sorbonne  are  completed.  To  right  and  left  of 
the  chapel  are  two  large  arched  bays  which  serve 
as  a kind  of  transition  link  between  the  style  of 
the  church  itself  and  that  of  the  other  fasades. 
One  of  these  leads  to  the  Ecole  Rationale  des 
Chartes  ; the  other  to  the  Faculte  des  Sciences. 
The  interior  decoration  is  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  the  painters  taking  their  turn  now,  and  not 
the  sculptors,  as  the  Paris  press  has  erroneously 
stated  ; the  sculptors  have  done  a good  deal  of 
their  part  already.  A large  work  by  M.  Montenard, 
“ La  Mcditerranee,”  is  now  being  fixed  in 
the  Amphitheatre  de  Mineralogie,  and  a picture 
by  M.  Gervex  “ L’Orage,”  will  shortly  be 
fixed  in  the  Amphitheatre  de  Physique.  M. 
Besnard  is  at  work  on  a large  symbolical  com- 
position, under  the  title,  “ pe  la  Mort  renait  la 
Vie”;  M.  Aime  Morot  is  engaged  in  the 
decoration  of  the  anatomical  lecture-room  ; and 
M.  Carriere  is  to  occupy  himself  with  the  lecture- 
room  of  “ Enseignment  Libre.”  M.  Dagnan- 
Bouveret  is  to  decorate  the  small  Amphitheatre 
des  Lettres,  M.  Leon  Glaize  that  of  “Les 
Chartes,”  and  M.  Lhermitte  will  undertake  the 
Salle  des  Faculties,  the  Dean’s  Gallery,  and  the 
large  room  of  the  library.  There  are  still  sixteen 
more  statues  to  be  commissioned  before  the 
completion  of  the  works.  With  the  splendid 
decoration  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  the 
other  works  by  some  of  the  first  painters  of  the 
day,  the  Sorbonne  will  be  rather  an  exceptional 
building  in  regard  to  its  decorations. 

The  appointment  of  M.  Doumer  as  Minister  of 
Finance  is  to  be  signalled  by  a reform  in  the 
French  coinage.  M.  Roger  Marx,  Inspector- 
General  of  Museums  and  one  of  our  best  art- 
ciitics,  has  levived  the  subject  and  drawn  up  the 
programme.  The  Third  French  Republic,  it 
must  be  remembered,  has  hitherto  had  no  distinct 
coinage  ; the  effigies  on  our  silver  and  copper 
coins  are  old  ones  of  little  merit,  dating  from 
either  1792  or  1S4S  ; their  symbolism  is  often  in- 
comprehensible and  out  of  date.  The  anachronism 
seems  the  more  unpardonable  seeing  that  the 
art  of  medal-engraving  never  stood  higher  than  in 
France  at  present,  so  much  so  that  foreign  nations 
are  sending  to  our  engravers  for  their  coinage. 
The  proposition  of  M.  Marx  has  received  the 
general  support  of  the  Press  and  of  the  Minister 
of  finance,  who  is  himself  an  amateur  in  numis- 
matics. The  artists  selected  to  design  the  new 
coinage  are  M.  Chaplain  for  the  gold  pieces,  M. 
Roty  for  the  silver,  and  M.  Daniel  Dupuis  for 
the  copper.  It  will  be  a year,  however,  before 
the  new  coinage  can  be  put  into  circulation. 

The  appointments  of  M.  Chaplain  and  M. 
Roty  in  the  above  capacity  will  satisfy  everyone, 
but  the  appointment,  by  the  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts,  of  M.  Chaplain  to  be  director  of  the  Sevres 


manufactory  is  rather  open  to  criticism.  The 
late  director,  M.  Coutan,  the  sculptor,  has  just 
retired  mainly  because  he  recognised  that  his 
directorship  was  rather  an  empty  name,  as  he  had 
never  studied  ceramic  work  at  all  ; and  it  is 
certain  that  M.  Chaplain,  though  a splendid  artist 
in  his  own  class  of  work,  is  also  quite  unac- 
quainted with  ceramics,  and  knows  nothing  about 
the  chemical  and  practical  processes  in  con- 
nexion with  the  art.  Some  such  artist  as  M. 
Bracquemond,  M.  Lachenal,  or  M.  Delaherche, 
would  have  been  better  fitted  for  the  position,  and 
would  have  more  claim  to  it. 

The  question  of  the  three  proposed  lines  of 
railway  to  facilitate  transport  in  Paris  is  now 
before  the  Municipal  Council,  and  if  they  accept 
the  proposals,  which  we  have  already  described, 
there  will  be  a good  beginning  of  the  Paris 
Metropolitan  railway  system.  The  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Finance,  at  the  same  time,  are 
laying  before  Parliament  the  “projet  de  loi” 
relative  to  the  Exhibition  of  1900.  Nothing  is 
altered  as  far  as  concerns  the  sites  proposed  by 
the  General  Committee,  which  we  have  already 
indicated.  One  of  the  special  departments  of 
the  Exhibition,  the  Retrospective  Exhibition,  in 
place  of  being  concentrated,  as  in  1S89,  will  be 
divided  among  the  various  groups  and  classes, 
which  will  each  have,  as  a vestibule,  a kind  of 
little  museum  exhibiting  the  progress  made  in 
that  branch  of  work  from  the  year  1S00  to  the 
end  of  the  present  century.  In  regard  to  ex- 
hibitors, the  interior  regulations  will  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  as  in  1889,  and  the  price  of 
entry  for  the  public  has  been  fixed  at  one  franc, 
as  in  the  previous  Exhibition. 

The  Camavalet  Museum  has  received  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  eight  paintings,  views  of  old 
Paris,  executed  by  a distinguished  architect,  M. 
Hoffbaiier,  and  forming  some  years  ago  a portion 
of  the  diorama  of  “ Paris  a Travers  les  Ages  ” at 
the  Champs  Elysees.  These  paintings  are  of  real 
value  both  in  an  artistic  and  documentary  sense. 
They  have  been  presented  to  the  City  of  Paris  by 
M.  Ambroise  Firmin  Didot,  the  well-known  pub- 
lisher. They  represent : — 

1.  “ Lutece  vers  460,”  a view  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bievre. 

2.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Place  de  Greve 
in  1575- 

3.  The  Louvre  and  its  environs  in  1572. 

4.  The  Chdteau  of  the  Tuileries  and  its  sur- 
roundings in  I594>  at  the  moment  of  the  entry  of 
Henri  IV. 

5.  The  Hotel  and  the  Tour  de  Nesle  in  1543. 

6.  General  View  of  Paris  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  (“  Journee  des  Barricades  ” in  1588). 

7.  The  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents  in  1610 
(Arrest  of  Ravaillac). 

8.  The  Falais  de  Justice  and  the  Pont  au 
Change  in  1621. 

The  pictures  have  been  inslalled,  in  their 
dioramic  form,  in  the  Hotel  de  St.  Fargeau, 
which  has  been  acquired  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Camavalet  Museum. 

The  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  is  proceeding  to 
the  election  of  a certain  number  of  Honorary 
Corresponding  Members,  among  whom  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  is 
nominated,  to  fill  the  place  of  the  late  M. 
Chenavard,  of  Lyons. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  death  of  M. 
Aldrophe,  the  architect,  who  has  had  a well- 
filled  and  successful  career.  He  was  born  in 
1834,  and  studied  architecture  under  Bellange  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  While  still  a young 
man  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Paris  Munici- 
pality, in  1855,  under  the  orders  of  M.  Balthard. 
In  1S7  r he  became  architecte-en-chef,  and  from 
that  time  filled  an  important  position  both  as 
architect  and  official.  His  Jewish  Synagogue  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Victoire  is  a remarkable  architec- 
tural conception,  indicating  talent  of  the  first 
order.  Besides  his  official  work,  he  also  carried 
out  a number  of  special  buildings,  notably  the 
hotel  of  Baron  Rothschild,  on  Avenue  Marigny,  and 
the  same  owner’s  splendid  chateau  near  Chantilly; 
the  Hotel  Thiers  in  Place  St.  George,  the  Tewish 
Seminary  in  Rue  Vauquelin,  and  the  celebrated 
tomb  of  Thiers  in  Pere  Lachaise.  He  had  been 
since  1881  a member  of  the  Societe  Centrale,  and 
in  that  vear  received  the  medal  for  “Architecture 
Privee.” 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  an  artist  of 
talent,  Pierre  Charles  Comte,  who  had  some 
celebrity  at  one  time,  though  he  has  been  for- 
gotten by  the  present  generation.  He  was  a painter 
of  historical  pictures  of  the  time  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  had  considerable  success.  He  was 
seventy-two  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
he  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  exhibit  and  lived 
in  retirement  at  Fontainebleau. 
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COUNTRY  HOUSE  AT  BAR  HARBOUR, 
MAINE. 

The  sketch  shows  one  of  the  class  of  small 
country  houses  to  which  Mr.  Emerson  and  other 
American  architects  have  imparted  a certain 
character  which  may  be  recognised  as  specially 
American,  though  it’ is  not  perhaps  easy  to  define 
in  what  it  consists. 

1 1 

NOTES  ON  SOME  RECENT 
RESTORATIONS  IN  BELGIUM : 

BRUGES  AND  MECHLIN. 

The  restorer— at  least  the  church-restorer — 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  so  busy  during 
the  last  decade  as  in  that  preceding  it.  This  is, 
on  the  whole,  a matter  for  congratulation.  Good 
results  have  been  achieved,  no  doubt,  in  cases  ; 
nevertheless  in  Belgium  no  more  than  in  England 
has  restoration  learned  its  limits ; and  still  less 
has  it  perfected  its  technique  over  its  much  more 
various  field. 

Frenchmen  express  the  sporting  tastes  of 
Englishmen  by  the  sentiment  they  are  pleased  to 
put  into  our  mouths  : — “ It  is  a fine  day  ; let  us 
kill  something.”  There  are  evidences  of  a 
feeling  among  both  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fession in  Belgium,  which  might  be  somewhat 
similarly  expressed: — “This  is  a fine  building ; 
let  us  destroy  something.”  The  idea  is  on  the 
wane,  perhaps,  but  clearly  it  is  not  extinct, 
It  is  prompted,  of  course,  by  the  plausible  notion’ 
of  reviving  the  original  conditions  of  the  fabric — 
as  if  an  imitation  could  ever  be  as  an  original, 
even  did  a perfect  record  of  the  latter  exist  to 
work  upon.  In  point  of  fact,  these  restorations 
have  of  necessity  been  largely  conjectural,  often 
injurious  to  the  original  structure,  while 
fraught  with  losses  of  intermediate  work.  It 
is  difficult  to  put  oneself  in  the  unhistoric  and 
inartistic  frame  of  mind  which  cheerfully  effaces 
the  hand-mark  of  generations  from  the  buildings 
of  the  land,  and  substitutes  for  the  genuine  art  of 
the  last  centuries  the  dubious  “ revivals  ” of  our 
own. 

Among  the  features  thus  sacrificed  in  Belgian 
churches — and  notably  in  those  of  Bruges — are 
numerous  altar-pieces  of  Renaissance  character, 
florid,  no  doubt,  and  heavy,  and  strictly  speaking, 
incongruous,  but  still  rather  grand  and  monu- 
mental, and  eminently  characteristic  of  the  country. 
They  have  made  way  for  works  stylistically 
“ correct,”  sometimes  even  of  considerable  merit, 
but  generally  small  in  scale,  tame  in  treatment, 
and  finicking  in  detail.  The  same  want  of  vigour 
and  originality  stamps,  for  the  most  part,  other 
accessories  of  recent  introduction,  while  colour 
decoration  is  gay  rather  than  rich  in  effect.  Belgian 
churches  are  commonly  so  large  (being,  moreover, 
fully  equipped  to  start  with)  that  renovation  seldom 
extends  over  the  whole  ; but  here  a side-chancel, 
there  a chapel  is  treated,  a single  altar  replaced, 
or  piece  of  furniture  introduced.  Hence  arises  a 
patchiness  of  effect  and  a loss  of  general  harmony 
almost  inevitable  under  the  circumstances.  For  the 
sake  of  contrast,  let  me  mention  a building  which 
appears,  so  far  as  the  interior  is  concerned,  to  have 


been  pretty  well  let  alone.  This  is  the  noble 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Mechlin.  It  is  not  that 
it  contains,  like  some  Belgian  churches,  treasures 
of  high  art  or  antiquity  ; but  such  fittings  as  it 
has  possess  genuine  character  combined  with  a 
certain  historic  interest,  and  blend  with  one 
another  and  with  the  fabric  itself  in  a pictorial,  as 
distinct  from  a stylistic,  unity.  The  great  and 
simple  proportions  of  the  building,  the  pavement 
inlaid  with  vast  sepulchral  slabs  in  high  relief, 
the  old  Renaissance  marbles  and  woodwork,  the 
reposeful  air  and  slightly  forlorn  grandeur  of  the 
whole,  are  most  impressive,  the  very  absence  of 
obtrusive  modern  care  only  enhancing  the  sense 
of  bygone  pieties  more  robust  than  our  own. 
Widely  different  in  date  as  are  the  fittings  from 
the  fabric,  they  are  undoubtedly  more  in  keeping 
with  it  than  would  be  the  professed  Medkevalism 
of  the  modern  ecclesiastical  furniture-shop. 

Among  works  actually  in  progress  in  Bruges  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  was  a perilously  thorough 
renovation  of  St.  Jacques’  north  choir-aisle, 
which,  unroofed  and  unglazed,  looked  as  though 
it  had  suffered  conflagration.  The  intention  pro- 
bably is  to  cover  it  with  a waggon-head  ceiling 
such  as  has  already  been  placed  — and  with 
excellent  effect — over  portion  of  the  church  ; 
nevertheless,  the  question  arises  whether  an 
original  roof  of,  say,  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
century  is  not  preferable  to  an  imitative  roof  of 
the  nineteenth.  The  desirableness  of  fitting  the 
elegant  window-openings  with  tracery  is  less  open 
to  doubt,  though  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing 
but  conjecture  to  guide  the  design. 

The  Early  under-chapel  of  the  Holy  Blood  was 
also  in  a condition  of  total  denudation  painful  to 
see— the  first  stage,  evidently,  of  a complete 
“ restoration.” 

The  interior  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  adjoining 
was  likewise  in  the  restorer’s  hands.  The 
ground-story  has  already  passed  through  them. 
Here  (if  memory  serves  me)  was  no  antiquity  to 
preserve,  and  the  work,  which  is  practically  new 
ab  initio , must  be  pronounced  admirable — it  has 
all  the  robustness  and  simplicity  of  old  design. 

The  partial  restoration  of  the  great  church  of 
Lisseweghe,  situate  between  Bruges  and  the  sea- 
coast,  was  approaching  completion.  Without  a 
precise  recollection  of  its  previous  state,  the  con- 
scientiousness of  the  restoration  cannot  properly 
be  judged  ; but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  building 
had  been  badly  used.  At  present,  the  brickwork 
of  the  walls  and  vaults  of  the  eastern  limbs 
has  been  exposed  and  pointed,  and  the  ashlar 
dressings  have  been  made  good.  The  spic-and- 
span  appearance  of  the  whole  suggests  that  the 
work  might  have  been  more  conservatively  carried 
out.  The  further  question  arises — how  far  is  it 
right  to  strip  brick  walls  of  their  covering  ? Was 
the  brick-face  the  original  and  intended  finish  ? 
Internal  brickwork  has  always  a somewhat  crude 
effect.  In  itself,  this  of  Lisseweghe  is  a very 
interesting  specimen.  It  appears  to  date  from 
before  1200,  and  is  built  in  Flemish  bond  with 
blocks  about  12  in.  by  5§in.  by  3 in.  The  new 
rood,  which  had  just  arrived,  is  not  of  the  best 
school  of  Belgian  art. 


An  instance  of  over-zeal  in  restoration,  coupled 
with  deficient  technique,  might  be  seen  at 
Mechlin,  where  the  rich  buttresses  of  the 
great  tower  were  under  treatment.  That  is 
to  say,  the  substance  of  them  was  being 
mercilessly  cut  away  and  replaced  with  brand- 
new  material : no  tender  consideration,  no  careful 
patching  of  the  venerable  stonework,  but  simple 
substitution  of  new  for  old.  Part  of  the  adjoining 
aisle  has  been  refaced  with  stonework  of  lifeless 
regularity,  the  surface  dressed  in  a manner  quite 
unpractised  of  the  Mediaeval  mason.  What 
happens  to  the  time  - worn  fragments  thus  1 
removed  ? Some  of  them  perhaps  find  their  way. 
to  the  City  Museum.  This  ossuary  of  architec-: 
ture  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  local; 
work.  Yet  when,  some  half-dozen  years  ago,  the. 
Malinois  thought  fit  to  abolish  the  ancient  crane  1 
that  stood  upon  their  quay  (one  of  the  few; 
survivals  of  its  kind),  they  found  no  place  for  it  i 
in  their  Museum  beside  such  other  open-airi 
objects  as  the  gallows  and  pillory.  Perhaps  the 
association  seemed  too  suggestive  to  the  authorsi 
of  the  vandalism. 

With  respect  to  the  Cathedral  of  Mechlin,  thei 
destruction  of  the  trees  on  its  south  side  is  a 
further  violation  of  aesthetic  fitness  and  con- 
servative feeling.  They  have  made  way  for. 
a paltry  garden-plot  laid  out  in  miniature  with: 
starveling  shrubs,  and  carefully  fenced  in  with  a 
stiff  dwarf-railing  of  cast-iron.  The  effect  is 
insignificant  to  a degree.  On  the  other  side  ofi 
the  church  still  stands  a stately  group  of  trees.: 
Their  regular  ranks  and  solemn  shade  have  an; 
architectonic  character  befitting  the  positional 
while  the  constant  and  delicate  motion  of  their 
summits  seems  happily  to  accentuate  the  majestic 
immobility  of  the  giant  tower  overhead.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  how  anyone  can  have, 
been  so  void  of  imagination,  so  wanting  in  a 
sense  of  grandeur  and  congruity,  as  to  sub-1 
stitute  the  garden  — and  such  a garden  — 
for  the  grove.  A similar  vandalism  was: 
carried  out  some  years  ago  at  Bruges,  when  thd 
trees  about  the  churches  of  S.  Sauveur  and 
S.  Gilles  were  cut  down.  Since  then,  thel 
precincts  of  various  Brugian  churches  have  beent 
partially  enclosed  and  laid  out.  The  idea  oi 
enclosure  is  a good  one  ; but  the  posts  and  rails: 
of  the  fencing  are  in  general  so  very  ugly,  sa 
aggressively  modern,  the  laying-out  of  the  ground 
is  so  fanciful,  that  the  gain  is  doubtful.  Surely  it 
does  not  require  special  acuteness  to  perceive' 
that  a treatment  which  might  set  off  a modem 
villa  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  a Mediaeval  church.  . 

These  operations  in  forestry  may  have  been! 
prompted  by  the  opening-ont  fallacy  which  acts  so 
detrimentally  to  “ atmosphere  ” and  “ scale.. : 
Why  is  it  that  the  first  view  of  the  vast  Palais: 
de  Justice  at  Brussels— and,  for  the  matter,  oi 
that,  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome— is  so  unimpressive 
relatively  to  the  size  of  the  buildings?  Undoubtedly 
because  of  the  extent  of  direct  approach  in  both: 
cases.  I was  informed  that  a clearance  is  con< 
templated  in  connexion  with  the  Hotel 
Gruythuyse  at  Bruges,  involving  the  demolition 
of  some  picturesque  old  buildings.  It  is  to  bt 
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hoped  not.  This  interesting  edifice  has  already 
suffered  too  much  from  a misconception  of  the 
restorer’s  duties.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
uncompleted  portion  was  reduced  to  a mere  shell 
of  masonry.  Now  the  former  state  of  the  interior 
and  its  adaptation  to  fresh  purposes  may  have 
required  considerable  changes  to  be  made  ; but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  archaeology,  a 
restoration  which  must  be  preceded  by  ruin  had 
better  be  left  undone.  Moreover,  the  fine  old 
weather-stained  stone  dormers  have  been  com- 
pletely rebuilt.  Not  only  do  they  come  brand- 
new  from  the  hand  of  the  nineteenth  century 
workman,  but  a trace  of  Renaissance  work  grafted 
on  the  Gothic  has  vanished  in  the  process.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  completed  apartments 
in  this  building  are  admirably  fitted  up  with 
tiles,  glazing,  and  other  finishings  of  excellent 
character. 

The  cleansing  of  the  once  universal  whitewash 
from  the  old  fagades  in  which  Bruges  is  so  rich 
proceeds  as  it  has  done  during  this  last  decade 
or  two,  exposing  once  more  the  beautiful  brick- 
work of  centuries,  in  tones  varying  from  delicate 
yellowy-pink  in  the  older  buildings  to  bright, 
rich  red  in  the  later  ones.  The  gain  in  cheerful- 
ness and  warmth  of  effect  is  incalculable.  Some- 
times the  process  is  accompanied  by  structural 
restoration,  and  an  excellent  example  of  this  can 
be  seen  in  a row  of  gable-fronts  in  the  Rue  aux 
Laines,  where  the  green  woodwork  and  touches 
of  gold  on  the  stone  charmingly  contrast  with  the 
light  brick  walling.  At  other  times  the  new 
detail  is  evidently  by  unskilled  hands,  and  even 
where  tolerably  “correct,”  the  thing  is  often 
overdone.  Excess  of  elaboration  and  want  of 
repose  is  the  general  failing  of  recent  works  in 
Gothic  style  at  Bruges,  but  these,  various  and 
important  as  they  are,  stand  outside  the  province 
of  these  notes.  W.  Randolph. 


DR.  ROWAND  ANDERSON  ON  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL EDUCATION. 

In  his  Presidential  address  to  the  members  of 
the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  last  week 
Dr.  Rowand  Anderson  dealt  at  some  length  with 
the  question  of  compulsory  examination,  archi- 
tectural education,  and  affiliation  of  provincial 
societies  with  the  central  Institute.  On  this 
subject,  he  said  : — 

“ There  are  certain  changes  impending  and 
influences  now  at  work  that  affect,  not  only  our 
Association  specially,  but  all  who  follow  archi- 
tecture and  the  allied  arts,  which  we  shall  have  to 
face  and  seriously  consider.  The  first  is  the 
burning  question  of  education  and  compulsory 
examination  of  qualifications  for  following  the 
business  of  an  architect,  and  second,  the  action 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in 
London  in  dividing  up  the  whole  kingdom  into 
architectural  provinces  or  districts,  in  which  the 
societies  presently  allied,  or  to  be  allied,  to  the 
Royal  Institute  would  be  the  respective  centres. 
It  is  officially  stated  that  the  object  of  this 
is  to  promote  architectural  education,  to  con- 
solidate the  profession  by  bringing  into  har- 
monious and  united  action  its  scattered  and  un- 
organised members,  and  by  combining  with  the 
Royal  Institute  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  profession.  This  I fear  would  not  be  the 
result.  According  to  this  scheme,  the  President 
of  an  allied  society  may  have  an  ex-officio  seat 
on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute,,  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute shall  be  an  indispensable  qualification  for 
holding  the  offices  of  president  and  vice-pre- 
sident of  such  allied  societies.  The  constitutional 
rules  and  by-laws  of  allied  societies  must  be 
approved  of  by  the  Royal  Institute,  and  no 
addition  or  variation  can  be  made  on  them  with- 
out previous  notice  to  and  approval  by  the 
Council  of  that  body. 

Now,  how  is  all  this  going  to  affect  our  Asso- 
ciation ? I may  state  that  the  subject  has  been 
before  our  Council  twice,  and  on  both  occasions 
it  was  decided  to  do  nothing,  but  to  remain  as  we 
are  ; doubtless,  however,  the  matter  will  be 
brought  up  again.  Our  Association  is  in  its 
constitution  unlike  most,  if  not  all,  other  institutes 
or  associations.  These  latter  consist  solely  of 
people  engaged  in  the  business  of  architecture, 
any  member  not  so  engaged  being  admitted 
under  the  designation  of  honorary  member,  and 
consequently  having  no  voice  in,  or  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  body.  The  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a composite 
body  and  consists  of  architects  and  their  assistants, 
painters,  sculptors,  decorators  and  all  followers  of 
the  other  arts,  and  in  addition,  a large  number  of 
lay  members,  who  are  interested  in  and  support 
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the  Association  because  of  their  love  of  art.  We 
have  a total  membership  of  about  300.  In  this 
number  are  comprised  ninety  architects  and  their 
assistants,  about  sixty  representatives  of  the  allied 
arts,  the  remaining  150  being  lay  members.  Any 
member  of  our  Association,  no  matter  what  his 
occupation  may  be,  is  eligible  as  a member  of 
council,  and  may  fill  the  offices  of  president  or 
vice-president. 

You  will  see  fronj  this  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  our  Association  and  all  others. 
The  latter  are  organised  and  exist  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  architects.  We  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  architecture  and  the  allied  arts,  and 
for  this  reason  I consider  our  constitution  the 
preferable  one,  and  that  the  greater  number  of 
lay  members  we  can  induce  to  join  us  and  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  management  of  our  affairs 
and  work  the  greater  will  be  our  strength  and 
influence. 

One  effect  of  affiliation  with  the  Royal  Institute 
would  be  to  debar  any  member  not  an  architect 
from  holding  office  in  our  society,  and  if  we  fall 
in  with  this  scheme  the  result  will  be  that  we 
must  eventually  become  as  other  professional 
associations.  This  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
misfortune,  as  I believe  that  we  can  do  and  are 
doing  more  good  for  art  and  artists,  by  interesting 
and  educating  the  public  in  a knowledgeand  appre- 
ciation of  our  work,  and  that  it  is  better  we  should 
co-operate  with  a large  body  of  the  laity  in  spread- 
ing a knowledge  and  love  of  art,  rather  than 
confine  ourselves  to  the  interests  of  architects 
alone.  I cannot  see  what  advantage  it  would  be 
to  us  to  have  our  rules  and  by-laws  approved  of 
by  a central  body  in  London,  and  to  surrender 
the  right  to  modify  them  without  its  consent.  I 
should  say  we  know  our  own  minds,  circum- 
stances, and  wants  better  than  any  body  400  miles 
away,  and  I see  no  advantages  disclosed  in  the 
scheme  that  would  compensate  for  the  change 
that  must  follow  in  the  present  constitution  of  our 
body.  I cannot  but  think  that  a central  body  in 
London  controlling  every  society  in  the  kingdom 
would  have  a disastrous  effect.  In  art,  vigour, 
activity,  progress,  and  that  elasticity  requisite  for 
adjusting  itself  to  the  constantly-changing  circum- 
stances of  time,  society,  and  locality,  can  only 
exist  and  flourish  in  freedom,  and  even  the  re- 
action on  the  central  body  in  London  would  be 
equally  bad.  The  business  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  a paid  staff,  who  would  speedily  cap- 
ture the  whole  management  and  initiate  a lifeless 
and  crushing  routine,  throwing  back  the  progress 
now  at  work  for  many  a year. 

But  something  more  serious  is  waiting  your 
consideration.  There  is  a rival  society,  in  London, 
to  the  Royal  Institute,  called  “ The  Society  of 
Architects  and  Surveyors.”  This  body  has  now 
before  Parliament  a Bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pulsory registration  of  architects.  The  leading 
provisions  of  this  Bill  are  : — 

1.  That  anyone  calling  himself  an  architect 
and  in  practice  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1896,  will  be  subjected  to  a penalty  of  from  20/. 
to  50/.  unless  he  is  registered. 

2.  A compulsory  examination  as  to  qualifica- 
tions is  to  hi  essential. 

3.  No  person  can  recover  fees  as  an  architect 
unless  he  is  registered. 

4.  No  person  can  hold  any  appointment  under 
any  city  or  urban  sanitary  authority,  or  the  like, 
in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
sanitary  or  structural  arrangements  unless  he  is 
registered. 

5.  There  is  a liberal  provision  of  fines  and 
imprisonment  for  circumvention  and  breaches  of 
the  Act. 

As  an  inducement  to  support  this  Bill,  it  is 
stated  that  a large  number  of  practising  architects 
will  be  represented  on  the  General  Council  of  the 
new  body,  and  that  there  will  be  a number  of 
appointments  to  be  competed  for,  such  as 
registrars,  secretaries,  and  treasurers,  clerks  and 
servants  to  the  General  and  Branch  Councils.  All 
the  officials  are  to  be  paid,  and  also  all  fees  and 
travelling  expenses  for  attendance  at  Council 
meetings. 

Four  Members  of  Parliament  back  the  Bill. 
How  many  more  will  support  it  remains  to  be 
seen.  Of  course  the  Royal  Institute  and  many 
other  societies  will  petition  against  the  Bill,  but 
one  must  remember  that  there  is  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  people  calling  themselces  architects 
outside  the  Institute,  who,  with  the  prospect  of 
lucrative  appointments  dangling  before  them,  may 
support  this  Bill. 

While  I think  the  whole  thing  utterly  bad  and 
unworkable  it  may  receive  support,  particularly 
as  what  this  Bill  proposes  to  do  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  present  educational  movement, 
fpr  you  cannot  force  people  tp  undergo  a,  speciaj 
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training  over  and  above  ordinary  education  as  a 
qualifying  condition  for  earning  their  living, 
unless  you  give  them  certain  privileges  and 
advantages  in  return,  which  will  exclude  from 
their  field  of  operations  all  so-called  unqualified 
competitors.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  burning 
question  of  education  and  compulsory  exami- 
nation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a little  difficult  to  argue  out  this 
quite  freely  without  suggesting  to  some  that  one 
is  opposed  to  education.  This  is  not  so. 

Primary,  secondary,  or  University  education  is 
not  to  be  called  in  question.  It  is  the  education 
of  an  architect  in  those  specialities  that  are  said  to 
be  necessary  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  his 
business,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  people  who 
are  to  employ  him,  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a problem  which  for  some 
time  will  be  the  subject  of  much  difference  of 
opinion.  It  has  divided  architects  into  two 
camps,  each  holding  very  strong  views  and 
having  much  to  say  in  support  of  them.  In  deal- 
ing with  this  question  I wish  to  avoid  dogmatism 
and  rather  to  contribute  to  the  clearing  up  of  a 
confessedly  difficult  problem  such  thoughts  as 
have  occurred  to  me  from  time  to  time.  Those 
who  advocate  this  special  education  and  com- 
pulsory examination  say  that  the  ranks  are 
crowded  with  incompetent  and  badly-educated 
men  and  that  consequently  the  good  men  and 
their  art  suffer  in  prestige  and  public  estimation  ; 
that  the  public  should  be  protected  from  this 
incompetent  class  ; and  that  the  only  way  to  do  so 
is  to  insist  on  special  education,  and  its  posses- 
sion to  be  tested  by  compulsory  examination  before 
one  begins  business. 

In  working  out  this  question  one  must  keep  in 
view  one  or  two  points. 

1st.  All  the  old  buildings  to  which  we  look  for 
inspiration  were  erected  without  anyone  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  architect. 

2nd.  Admittedly  many  of  the  best  architects  of 
modern  times  are  not  the  product  of  competitive 
examinations,  and  decline  to  countenance  this 
new  departure. 

3rd.  It  is  said  that  it  is  quite  as  necessary  for 
an  architect  as  for  a divine,  a lawyer,  or  a doctor, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  admitted  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  creative  and  artistic  power  necessary 
to  make  an  architect  cannot  be  discovered  by 
compulsory  examinations. 

4th.  That  probably  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
building  executed  in  this  country  is  done  without 
the  intervention  of  an  architect,  and  that  there  is, 
therefore,  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  building  on 
which  architects  are  employed. 

Such  work  is  carried  out  for  a class  more  or  less 
possessed  of  means  and  education,  and  who  are 
not  only  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  who 
insist  on  controlling  the  architect,  often  very  much 
to  his  sorrow  ; so  much  so  that  protection  is 
frequently  wanted  more  by  the  architect  than  the 
client.  How  often  pressure  is  put  upon  one  to 
carry  out  work  in  a much  less  substantial  manner 
than  one  likes  to  do  it,  and  how  often  even  the 
architectural  treatment  is  interfered  with  by  the 
client,  who  tells  you  that  what  he  insists  on 
having  is  what  he  must  have  ; that  he  knows  what 
pleases  him,  and  he  is  paying  for  it.  Do  you 
think  that  a few  letters  after  one’s  name  will 
change  all  this  ? I fear  not,  and  that  the  client 
will  still  insist  in  having  his  views  carried  out, 
even  in  spite  of  your  qualifications  having  been 
tested  by  examination. 

Now,  so  far  as  protecting  the  public  against 
those  who  design  and  erect  buildings  is  necessary, 
it  appears  to  me  that  those  who  erect  the  90  per 
cent,  of  buildings  are  the  proper  subjects  on 
whom  to  impose  a qualifying  examination, 
because,  at  present,  the  public  have  little  or  no 
control  in  the  planning  or  designing  of  what  they 
have  to  buy  and  live  in. 

Such  works  are  put  into  the  market  by 
capitalists,  speculative  builders,  and  others  who 
say  they  know  what  the  public  wants,  and  they 
endeavour  to  give  them  plenty  for  their  money ; 
and  it  often  puzzles  me  to  know  how  they  do  it  ; 
and  until  the  present  ideas  and  estimate  of  the 
value  of  art  and  sound  construction  held  by  the 
masses  change  for  the  better,  no  compulsory 
standard  of  education  imposed  on  architects  will 
alter  the  relative  proportion  of  the  work  done  by 
architects  and  by  builders. 

Again,  if  the  architect  must  be  subjected  to  a 
compulsory  examination  as  to  his  qualifications, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  mason  and  carpenter 
and  all  the  other  tradesmen  who  carry  out  his 
designs?  Are  they  to  remain  unqualified  and 
irresponsible  ? because  it  is  of  more  importance 
that  the  man  who  carries  out  the  work  from  the 
drawings  should  be  compulsorily  examined  as 
to  his  qualifications.  Here,  again,  if  any  protec- 
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tion  is  needed,  the  architect  requires  it.  Often  he 
is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  contractors  who  are 
forced  uponhim  by  the  insane  desire  ofpublic  bodies 
and  individuals  to  accept  the  lowest  estimate,  irre- 
spective of  character,  financial  standing,  or  experi- 
ence. In  the  event  of  the  business  of  an  architect 
becoming  a close  one — and  this  is  no  doubt  the 
ultimate  object  in  view — what  will  happen  ? One 
more  profession  will  be  added  to  the  list,  access 
to  which  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  one 
portal  of  compulsory  examination.  You  then 
bring  into  the  field  a class  of  men — and  they  are 
already  at  work  here — who,  by  the  declaration  of 
the  number  of  their  successful  passes,  get  you  to 
believe  that  they  can  pilot  you  into  the  charmed 
circle,  and  they  can  do  so  unless  you  are 
uncommonly  stupid.  Once  the  profession  of 
Art  becomes  a close  one,  and  those  who  fellow  it 
are  hall-marked  by  public  bodies  authorised  to  do 
so,  numbers  will  flock  to  it,  not  because  they  possess 
the  essential  qualifications,  but  because  they  can 
pass  the  qualifying  examination; and  our  latter  state 
will  be  no  better  than  our  present  one.  If  by 
reason  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  profession  the 
examination  is  made  more  severe,  it  is  only  in 
science,  and  history,  and  one  or  two  minor 
matters  that  this  can  be  done  ; but  that  will 
never  demonstrate  that  the  candidate  possesses 
that  intuitive  sense  of  fitness  and  power  of  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  an  end,  the  creative  power,  the 
imagination  and  inventiveness,  the  keen  sense  of 
proportion  and  the  harmonies  of  colour,  all  of 
which  attributes  combine  to  make  the  true  archi- 
tect. These  may  be  absolutely  wanting,  because 
no  compulsory  examination  can  prove  their 
existence,  and  yet  the  candidate  will  force  his 
wav  through  the  gateway. 

The  analogy  of  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
doctor,  is  not  applicable.  In  the  case  of  the 
divine,  he  must  be  educated  in  a certain  theology, 
and  must  be  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  it, 
because  he  has  to  sign  a declaration  of  his  belief 
in  it.  In  law  and  medicine,  what  the  country 
does  is  to  ensure  that  the  laws  of  the  realm  will 
be  interpreted  and  administered  by  a body  of 
men  specially  educated  ; but  a knowledge  of  the 
law  does  not  guarantee  sound  judgments  or  wise 
counsel.  In  the  case  of  medicine  and  public 
health,  the  country  so  far  protects  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  by  seeing  that  there  is  a body  of  men 
educated  up  to  the  standards  of  the  day  in  such 
matters,  but  it  does  not  guarantee  that  the 
physician  will  diagnose  correctly  or  the  surgeon 
operate  successfully  : and  you  need  not  expect 
that  the  Government  will  ever  interfere  to  protect 
you  from  bad  art  in  buildings  any  more  than  from 
buying  bad  pictures. 

Art  cannot  spring  up  and  flourish  at  the  dicta- 
tion and  under  the  guidance  of  a central  bureau. 
If  it  is  to  have  any  value  or  reality  it  must  be  the 
spontaneous  outcome  of  the  genius  of  the  people, 
and  it  will  vary  with  locality,  traditions,  the 
influences  of  literature  and  science,  and  many 
other  things. 

The  solution  of  the  question  seems  to  me  to  lie 
in  the  increasing  high  standard  of  education  for 
all  classes,  and  the  greater  elaboration  of  the 
Building  and  Police  Acts,  and  their  stringent 
application  by  competent  officials,  alike  to  the 
architect,  the  builder,  and  the  public.  This  will 
give  all  the  protection  that  is  necessary.  But  as 
far  as  protecting  the  public  from  the  effects  of 
bad  art  is  in  question,  no  amount  of  legislation 
can  do  that.  Indeed,  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  public  don’t  want  good  art.  They  want 
what  pleases  them,  and  plenty  of  it  for  their 
money. 

Art,  and  those  who  live  by  it,  can  only  flourish 
ami  progress  in  absolute  freedom  and  under  the 
influence  of  a healthy  public  opinion.  The 
public  are  our  employers  and  paymasters,  and 
they  will  always  insist  on  and  get  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  the  right  thing.  At  times  it  may  be 
that  they  ask  for  what  is  utterly  bad,  and  they 
will  always  get  people  to  supply  it ; but  where 
the  people  are  educated,  and  their  instincts  are 
natural,  they  will  ask  only  for  what  is  good  and 
true.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  architecture 
and  all  its  allied  arts  be  in  a healthy  condition, 
and  the  incompetent  and  bad  artist  will  disappear 
without  the  aid  of  compulsory  examinations  and 
diplomas.” 


PULPIT,  ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH, 
BOSCOMBE. 

The  illustration  represents  the  upper  portion  of 
a pulpit  executed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons 
for  St.  John’s  Church,  Boscombe.  Messrs.  J. 
Old  rid  Scott  and.C.  T.  Miles  are  the  joint  archi- 
tects for  the  church. 


Pulpit,  St.  Joint  s Church , Boscombe. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institution  on 
the  19th  ult.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  K.C.M.G. , 
the  President,  in  the  Chair,  the  paper  read  was 
entitled  “ The  City  and  South  London  Railway, 
with  some  Remarks  on  Subaqueous  Tunnelling  by 
Shield  and  Compressed  Air,”  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Greathead,  M.Inst.C.E. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  authorising  the  con- 
struction of  the  City  of  London  and  Southwark 
Subway  between  King  William-street,  City,  and 
the  “ Elephant  and  Castle,”  Newington,  was 
passed  ^n  1S84,  and  in  18S7  powers  were  granted 
for  the  extension  of  the  line  to  Stockwell. 
Starting  at  King  William  - street,  near  the 
Monument,  at  a depth  of  about  70  ft.  below  the 
surface,  the  railway  ran  under  the  river  Thames 
at  a maximum  depth  of  73  ft.  below  high-water 
level,  and  under  the  southern  approach  to  London 
Bridge  southwards  to  the  junction  of  the  South 
Lambeth-  and  Stockwell-roads.  The  two  lines 
were,  excepting  at  the  termini,  carried  in  separate 
tunnels. 

A temporary  stage  and  shaft  having  been  con- 
structed in  the  river,  immediately  behind  the  Old 
Swan  Pier,  near  London  Bridge,  the  shield  for 
driving  the  upper  tunnel  was  lowered  into  position, 
and  tunnelling  was  commenced  southwards  in 
clay.  The  second  tunnel  was  started  from  the 
temporary  shaft  at  Old  Swan  Pier  immediately 
underneath  the  first,  but  was  brought  to  the  same 
level  as  the  first  at  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
and  then  carried  parallel  with  it  under  Hibernia 
Chambers  and  the  South-Eastern  Railway.  On  the 
completion  of  the  iron  tunnels  under  the  river, 
the  25-ft.  lift-shafts  at  the  “Borough”  and 
“Elephant  and  Castle”  stations,  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  tunnels,  were  sunk. 
Headings  were  driven  under  the  street  at  right- 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  railway,  and  lour 
shields  were  lowered  and  rolled  into  position  for 
driving  the  two  tunnels  north  and  south.  The 
extension  works  were  carried  on  at  three  points, 
viz.,  Kenninglon,  the  Oval,  and  Stockwell,  and 
the  operations  on  both  sections  proceeded 


simultaneously  until  the  City  section  was  com- 
pleted. The  tunnels  on  the  first  or  City  section 
were  10  ft.  2 in.  in  diameter,  and  were  composed 
of  rings  1 ft.  7 in.  long,  each  consisting  of  six 
segments  and  a key -piece.  Southwards  of  the 
“Elephant  and  Castle,”  the  tunnels  were 
10  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  in  rings  1 ft.  8 in.  long. 
At  each  of  the  stations  for  the  length  of  the 
platforms,  and  at  the  termini  for  a greater 
length,  enlarged  tunnels  were  constructed 
in  brickwork.  At  the  termini  these  tunnels 
were  26  ft.  wide  and  20  fc.  high  from 
invert  to  crown,  with  walls  3 ft.  thick. 
At  the  intermediate  stations  there  were  two  20-ft. 
wide  tunnels,  16  ft.  high  from  invert  to  crown. 
Access  to  the  railway  was  obtained  by  lifts  of 
which  there  were  two  in  the  25-fc.  shaft  at  each 
station,  the  depths  varying  between  43  ft.  at 
Stockwell  and  67  ft.  at  King  William-street.  The 
trains  were  driven  by  electrical  locomotives  which 
received  power  from  a conductor  placed  upon 
insulated  supports  between  the  two  rails.  The 
signals  were  of  the  usual  type,  the  absolute  block- 
system  being  employed.  The  trains  were  lighted 
by  electric  incandescent  lamps  supplied  from  thei 
main  circuit. 

A historical  account  was  given  of  the  use  of 
the  shield  and  of  compressed  air  in  tunnelling. 
The  shield  used  for  the  io-foot  6-in.  tunnels: 
between  the  “Elephant  and  Castle”  and 
Stockwell  consisted  of  a cylinder,  5 ft.  1 1 in.  long, 
of  steel  plates  in  two  thicknesses  of  j-in.  each, 
riveted  together  to  break  joint  with  rivets  counter-; 
sunk  on  both  sides.  This  cylinder  was  bolted  to 
a strong  ring  of  cast-iron  at  the  front  end,  and  to 
this  ring  were  bolted  the  plates  and  channel-irons' 
forming  the  face,  and  the  adjustable  steel  cutters.  1 
The  latter  were  so  attached  that  they  could  be 
adjusted  to  cut  out  the  excavation  to  the  same 
diameter  as,  or  wider  than,  the  steel  cylinder1 
following  them  ; the  latter  provision  being 
necessary  for  passing  round  curves  in  any  direc-; 
i tion,  either  horizontal  or  vertical.  The  inside  of 
I the  cylinder  in  rear  of  the  face  was  lined  with 
cast-iron  segments,  and  to  these  were  bolted  six 
hydraulic  presses  of  6.^  in.  diameter.  The 
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shields  were  at  first  made  to  do  no  excavation 
beyond  the  shearing  off  by  the  adjustable  cutters 
of  a thin  slice  of  material  round  the  circum- 
ference, but  subsequently  in  driving  through  clay, 
the  author  introduced  a series  of  wedges  or  piles 
in  front  of  the  face.  The  effect  was  to  expedite 
the  work  and  reduce  its  cost  materially,  the  speed 
being  practically  doubled.  The  wedges  were 
free  to  pass  by  the  nodules  of  septaria,  common 
in  the  London  clay,  without  unduly  straining  the 
shield  or  presses.  Grout  of  blue  lias  lime  was 
forced  by  compressed  air  through  holes  in  the 
cast-iron  lining  provided  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  found  to  be  a very  important  factor  in  the 
work — not  only  for  preventing  movements  over- 
head and  deformation  of  the  tunnels,  but  also  for 
several  other  purposes.  The  supply  of  com- 
pressed air  used  for  grouting  also  afforded  the 
means  for  ventilating  the  long  tunnels  during 
construction.  In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  work  a 
timber  flooring  was  laid  upon  long  temporary 
sleepers,  resting  at  their  ends  upon  the  iron 
lining,  and  the  excavated  material  was  run  out, 
and  the  iron,  &c.,  brought  in  by  manual  labour. 
Subsequently  the  flooring  was  abandoned,  the 
invert  was  filled  with  clay,  and  the  work  was 
accomplished  by  ponies  upon  a very  unsatisfac- 
tory road. 

At  several  points  on  the  two  sections  of  the 
railway  compressed  air  was  employed  in  passing 
through  water-bearing  strata.  The  most  notable 
case  was  near  the  south  end  of  the  railway  at 
Stockwell,  where  for  a length  of  about  200  yds. 
the  two  tunnels  were  carried  through  coarse  gravel 
and  sand  under  a head  of  about  35  ft.  of  water. 
The  tunnels  were  driven  under  normal  air-pressure 
to  a point  where  the  cover  of  clay  was  reduced 
to  about  5 ft.,  whence,  the  air-locks  having  been 
erected,  they  were  continued  under  compressed 
air.  It  was  generally  found  that  the  ballast 
immediately  overlaying  the  clay  contained  less 
sand,  and  that  of  a coarser  character,  than 
in  other  positions,  and  it  was  in  passing  through 
this  very  open  material  that  the  work  was 
most  difficult.  With  such  material  as  silt  or 
fine  sand,  there  was  not  much  difficulty,  provided 
there  was  a sufficient  cover  of  material, 
because  the  porosity  was  not  so  great  as  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  a large  volume  of  air,  while 
maintaining  a pressure  sufficient  to  keep  the 
bottom  sufficiently  dry  ; but  in  very  coarse  sand 
it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  a pressure 
much  higher  than  that  due  to  the  head  of  water 
over  the  top  of  the  tunnel  without  special 
appliances  and  precautions.  The  difficulty  con- 
fisted  in  having  to  work  upon,  so  as  to  remove, 
■he  material  from  the  front  of  the  shield  for  the 
whole  height  of  the  face,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  the  inflow  of  a large  volume  of  water,  or 
:he  escape  of  an  inordinate  volume  of  air.  In 
porous  material,  therefore,  where  a large  volume 
.vas  to  be  expected,  and  the  conditions  were  such 
is  to  render  pumping  impracticable,  compressed 
lir  was  only  to  be  considered  if  means  could  be 
ound  for  preventing  its  too  rapid  escape. 

The  shield  having  been  brought  to  the  water- 
bearing strata,  a small  heading  was  driven  at  the 
op  in  advance,  stout  poling-boards  being  used  to 
support  the  top,  resting  at  one  end  upon  the 
orward  end  of  the  shield.  The  heading  was 
hen  widened  out  and  the  polings  continued  until 
ibout  three-fourths  of  the  circumference  and  the 
whole  of  the  face  had  been  poled.  The  two 
unnels  were  driven  side  by  side,  under  the  large 
nains  of  the  Lambeth  and  the  Southwark  and 
/auxhall  Water  Companies,  supplying  an  exten- 
sive area  of  South  London,  and  under  sewers  and 
ramways  without  the  slightest  disturbance,  and 
he  system  adopted  had  since  been  followed  in 
Iriving  several  tunnels  under  the  Clyde  and  else- 
where in  Glasgow  through  sand,  silt,  &c. 

It  was  sometimes  advisable,  and  even  necessary, 
o work  with  an  air-pressure  below  that  due  to  the 
naximum  head  of  water  in  the  material  at  the 
ace.  The  workmen  were  thus  benefited,  and  in 
some  cases  the  work  might  be  more  safely  carried 
jut,  as  where  there  was  a comparatively  small 
:over  of  loose  material  under  a river.  In  this 
atter  case,  a pressure  in  the  tunnel  corresponding 
o that  of  the  head  of  water  at  the  lowest 
boint  of  the  face  being  in  excess  of  that 
lue  to  the  head  of  water  at  the  highest  point 
)f  the  face  by  an  amount  depending  upon  the 
leight  of  the  tunnel,  or  of  the  portion  of  the  face 
>perated  upon,  would,  in  some  cases,  be  sufficient 
;o  lift  or  blow  up  the  cover  at  the  face,  unless 
Mher  precautions  were  taken.  The  first  air-lock 
rsed  was  of  iron  fixed  in  a bulkhead  of  brickwork, 
it  was  small  and  inconvenient,  and  the  later  air- 
ocks  were  formed  by  reducing  the  size  of  the 
ron  tunnel  by  a thick  lining  of  brickwork  and 
:oncrete. 


The  workmen  employed  in  the  compressed  air 
on  the  City  and  South  London  Railway  did  not 
suffer  from  partial  paralysis  or  “bends.”  The 
pressure  was  not  high — about  15  lbs.  per  square 
inch — but  from  observations  on  this  and  other 
works  the  author  considered  that  purity  or 
impurity  of  air  had,  perhaps,  more  effect  than 
pressure  upon  the  health  of  the  men  engaged, 
provided  due  precautions  were  taken  as  to  entrance 
and  exit,  the  avoidance  of  chills,  &c.  It  was 
noticeable  that  when  tunnels  had  been  driven 
through  almost  impervious  material,  as  under  the 
I ludson  and  St.  Clair  Rivers,  and  where,  con- 
sequently, the  quantity  of  air  pumped  had  been 
comparatively  small,  the  cases  of  “ bends  ” were 
numerous,  while  in  the  gravel  in  London,  both 
at  the  City  and  South  London  Railway,  and 
more  recently,  at  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  with 
a higher  pressure,  there  were  in  the  one  no  cases 
at  all,  and  in  the  other  no  fatal  cases  had  occurred. 
Where  tunnelling  was  proceeding  in  fine  sand  or 
in  silt,  which  were  almost  air-tight,  the  delivery 
pipes  from  the  compressors  should  be  extended  to 
the  face  as  the  work  progressed,  in  order  that  the 
air  used  in  locking  might  assist  the  ventilation  of 
the  whole  tunnel,  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  a copious  supply  of  air  to  be  delivered  at  the 
face.  The  more  highly  compressed  air  employed 
for  grouting  was  useful  for  this  purpose  and  for 
cooling  the  air,  by  expansion  through  a throttled 
passage,  at  the  same  time.  This  supply  had  on  a 
serious  emergency  proved  invaluable.  In  carrying 
the  tunnels  of  the  Glasgow  Subway  under  the 
Clyde  at  St.  Enoch’s  a fire  occurred,  filling  the 
tunnel  with  suffocating  gases  and  cutting  off  the 
men  from  the  air-lock ; and  but  for  the  air 
from  the  hose  of  the  grouting-apparatus  the 
whole  gang  would  have  perished.  By  lying 
down  and  receiving  the  air  in  their  faces 
the  men  were  able  to  live  during  the  several 
hours  that  it  took  to  reach  them  by  breaking 
through  from  the  second  tunnel.  A list  was 
given,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Paper,  of  the 
cylindrical  iron-lined  tunnels  which  had  been 
similarly  executed  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  two  papers  dealing  with  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  iron  and  steel  were  read.  The  first  paper 
was  by  Mr.  John  O.  Arnold,  F.C.S.,  and  was 
entitled  “ The  Influence  of  Carbon  on  Iron  ” ; 
and  the  second,  by  Mr.  T.  Wrightson,  M.  Inst.C.  E., 
was  entitled  “The  Dilatation,  Annealing,  and 
Welding  of  Iron  and  Steel.” 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  announced  that 
fourteen  Associate  Members  had  been  transferred 
to  the  class  of  Members,  and  that  ninety-three 
candidates  had  been  admitted  as  students.  The 
first  ballot  of  the  session  resulted  in  the  election 
of  'five  'Members  and  106  Associate  Members, 
and  of  eight  Associates. 


ARCHITECTURAL  UNION  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
at  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  James  Edmeston. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  from  which  we  give  the  following 
extracts  : — “ The  directors-  regret  to  have  to 
report  that  the  rent  of  the  Conduit-street  Galleries 
having  fallen  into  arrear,  and  Mr.  Marriott  being 
unable  to  continue  his  business,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  accept  a surrender  of  the  lease, 
which  was  originally  granted  to  Messrs.  Freeman 
& Marriot.  The  directors  are  unable  at  present 
to  say  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  arrears  are  likely 
to  be  recovered  from  Mr.  Marriott,  but  as  Mr. 
Freeman  was  also  liable  under  the  lease,  they 
have  made  fresh  arrangements  as  to  his  remu- 
neration, with  a view  to  obtaining  a partial 
recoupment.  The  directors  have  the  satisfaction 
of  announcing  that  negotiations  are  now  in  pro- 
gress for  reletting  the  Conduit-street  and  Maddox- 
street  Galleries  at  a satisfactory  rental.  The 
Maddox-street  Galleries  having  remained  unlet 
during  the  past  year,  and  thejConduit-street  rent 
having  been  unpaid  since  the  25th  March,  and  it 
also  being  desirable  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, a larger  cash  balance  than  usual  should 
be  retained  in  hand,  the  directors  recommend  a 
dividend  of  5s.  per  share  only,  for  the  present 
year.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  seconded  the  motion. 

Replying  to  Mr.  J.  McVicar  Anderson,  who, 
along  with  Mr.  Webb,  represented  the  Institute, 
the  Chairman  stated  that  the  adoption  of  the 
report  would  not  commit  the  shareholders  to  any- 
thing. The  report  simply  stated  that  negotiations 
were  now  in  progress  for  reletting  the  Conduit- 
street  and  Maddox-street  Galleries,  and  it  was 


proposed  that  this  matter  should  be  dealt  with 
after  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business. 

Mr.  Cecil  F.  J.  Jennings  (a  director)  contended 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  was  a binding 
contract  in  existence,  but  nothing  stated  in  the 
report  could  bind  them. 

The  report  was  then  adopted,  and  the  retiring 
directors  and  auditors  were  re-elected. 

Mr.  J.  McVicar  Anderson  moved  the  following 
resolution  : — “ That  as  a regulation  under  article 
58  of  the  Company’s  articles,  the  directors  be 
required  not  to  let  the  galleries  which  form  part 
of  the  building  known  as  9,  Conduit-street,  for 
any  trade  purposes,  or  to  any  tenants  other 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  company’s  share 
prospectus,  so  long  as  any  such  tenants  desire  to 
occupy  them  on  reasonable  terms.”  He  under- 
stood it  was  proposed,  although  an  offer  had 
been  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  to  let  the  galleries  to  an 
outside  firm  of  auctioneers.  The  prospectus  of 
the  company,  which  was  issued  in  September, 
1857,  stated  “ This  company  is  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  a building 
suitable  for  the  different  societies  connected  with 
the  art  of  architecture.  The  main  object  of  the 
company  will  be  to  devote  the  whole  of  the 
premises  to  art,  or  scientific  societies  of  a kindred 
character.”  The  articles  of  association  stated 
the  company  was  established  “ for  the  purpose  of 
providing  accommodation  for  the  different 
societies  connected  with  archtctecture,  and 
especially  for  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  the  Architectural  Exhibition.” 
The  memorandum  of  association,  which,  it  was 
said,  superseded  these,  although  he  very 
much  doubted  it,  gave  the  directors  power 
“to  hire  or  purchase  or  erect  new  premises 
or  hire  or  purchase  old  premises  in  order 
to  form  public  and  private  meeting-rooms, 
galleries  for  exhibitions,  or  for  holding  large 
meetings  of  persons  for  all  societies  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, art  or  science,  and  also  for  sub-letting  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  any  part  of  the  premises 
not  required  for  the  above  purposes,  as  offices, 
club  chambers,  shops,  or  otherwise.”  It  was 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Company  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a home  for  art 
societies,  and  especially  for  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  the  directors  were  morally 
bound,  as  honourable  men,  to  maintain  and  abide 
by  the  plain  spirit  of  their  constitution.  The 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  had  paid 
their  rent  regularly,  and,  moreover,  they  had 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  improving  the 
premises.  To  let  the  galleries  to  auctioneers 
would,  he  maintained,  be  to  act  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  constitution,  and  would  also  be  a breach  of 
contract  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

Mr.  Webb,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he 
was  authorised  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  to  make  a substantial 
offer  of  700/.  a year  for  the  galleries.  He  sent 
that  offer  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  and 
he  had  reason  to  know  that  it  was  duly  laid  before 
the  Board  and  considered  by  them. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  firm  of  auctioneers 
referred  to  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  give 
750/.  a year  for  the  galleries.  They  had  furnished 
references,  but  he  believed  they  had  not  been  in 
business  before. 

Mr.  Anderson  remarked  that  the  directors 
surely  did  not  consider  an  additional  50/.  a suffi- 
cient inducement  to  let  the  premises  to  other 
people. 

Mr.  Cecil  F.  J.  Jennings  said  there  were  1,100 
shares  in  the  company,  and  he  had  received 
proxies  to  the  extent  of  593.  It  had  been  said 
than  an  offer  to  take  the  premises  was  made  by 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  but 
that  was  not  the  case  ; it  was  only  a tentative 
proposal,  which  might  never  be  carried  out.  He 
held,  therefore,  that  the  directors  were  not 
justified  in  refusing  a definite  offer.  They  were 
bound  as  directors  by  the  memorandum  of 
association,  and  not  by  the  prospectus,  which 
was  an  absolutely  non-existent  document.  If 
there  was  a breach  of  contract,  the  Institute  had 
its  remedy.  The  advantages  to  the  Company  of 
the  proposed  new  arrangement  were  that  the 
shareholders  would  get  a better  dividend  ; and 
that  they  would  secure  two  tenants  instead  of 
one. 

Mr.  Dawson  having  spoken  in  favour  of 
the  resolution, 

Mr.  Cates  said  he  thought  the  directors  were 
under  a moral  obligation,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  their  duties  to  the  shareholders,  to  carry  out 
the  objects  which  were  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
promoted  the  Company.  He  had  not  been 
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present  at  the  Board  meetings  lately,  owing  to 
absence  from  town,  and  it  was  with  considerable 
surprise  he  heard  that  an  offer  from  a firm  of 
auctioneers  had  been  considered  and  accepted. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  on  a show  of  hands, 
by  5 votes  to  3. 

Mr.  Jennings  announced  his  intention  of  con- 
vening a special  meeting  of  the  Company  to 
rescind  the  resolution. 


HOTEL  M^TROPOLE,  CROMER. 
e give  the  plan  and  a view  of  the  street- 
front  of  this  building,  which  has  been  erected  in 
a central  position  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  at 
Cromer,  facing  the  sea,  commanding  most  mag- 
nificent sea  views,  and  having  direct  communica- 
tion through  its  own  grounds  with  the  promenade 
and  beach  below. 

The  plan  indicates  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  ground  floor,  which  is  mainly  occupied 
by  entrance-hall,  dining-hall,  drawing  - room, 
manager’s-room,  See.  The  decorations  of  these 
apartments  have  been  carried  out  in  Japanese  i 
and  Cordelova  wall -hangings.  The  woodwork  j 
is  chiefly  of  walnut.  The  entrance-hall  has  a J 
canopied  oak  chimney-piece  reaching  from  floor  I 
to  ceiling. 

The  staircases  are  constructed  entirely  of  j 
stone,  with  wrought-iron  and  copper  scrollwork 
balustrading.  A hydraulic  passenger  lift,  supplied  j 
by  Messrs.  Waygood  & Co.,  runs  to  the  top 
floors.  The  natural  fall  of  the  ground  allows  of  I 
billiard-room,  reading  and  smoking-room,  and  1 


private  dining-room  being  placed  under  the 
dining-hall  and  drawing-room,  thus  obtaining  for 
these  rooms  sea-views  also.  The  gentlemen’s  j 
cloak-room  and  lavatory  are  on  this  floor,  and  so 
are  the  kitchens  and  most  of  the  offices.  In  a 
basement  floor  are  the  steward’s  room,  servants’  ! 
hall,  See. 

The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  are 
occupied  by  bedrooms  and  private  sitting-rooms, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  so  arranged  as  to 
command  good  sea  views.  A feature  of  the 
scheme  is  the  terrace  arranged  over  the  dining- 
hall,  which  is  of  easy  access  from  the  principal 
rooms  of  the  building,  affording  an  attractive 
resort  for  visitors  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  sea  air 
and  scenery  without  leaving  the  precincts  of  the 
building. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  carried 
out  on  the  most  modern  and  approved  principles, 
and  fire-hydrants  are  placed  on  every  floor.  The  ! 
building  has  been  furnished  throughout  by  Messrs.  ; 
Trevor,  Page,  Sc  Co.,  Norwich,  who  also  executed 
the  chimney-pieces  from  designs  supplied  by  the 
architects. 

Externally  the  building  is  of  red  brick,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  green  slates.  The  decora- 
tive portions  of  the  brickwork  have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  G.  Gunlon,  of  Costessey,  whilst  the  carv- 
ing is  the  work  of  Mr.  Minns,  of  Norwich,  j 
Messrs.  Youngs  & Son,  of  Norwich,  are  the  ; 
builders. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  G.  J.  & F.  W.  j 
Skipper,  of  Norwich  and  Cromer,  from  whose 
plans  and  under  whose  superintendence  the  | 


whole  of  the  work,  including  the  interior  decora' 
tions,  has  been  carried  out.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bayes 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

1 

THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  : 

ELECTION  OF  PENSIONERS. 

The  election  of  three  pensioners  on  the  funds 
of  this  charity  took  place  on  the  28th  ult.  at  the 
offices  of  the  Institution,  35,  Southampton-row, 
Bloomsbury-square.  Mr.  J.  Mowlem  Burt,  J.P.. 
D.L.  (President),  occupied  the  chair,  and  amongsl 
other  friends  of  the  Institution,  there  were  present 
Mr.  T.  T.  Bolding,  Mr.  T.  Stirling,  Mr.  T. 
Stirling,  jun.,  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider,  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Colls,  Mr.  C.  Bussell,  and  Mr.  F.  Foxley.  There 
were  three  vacancies  for  pensions,  viz.,  for  twe 
men  and  one  woman,  there  being  three  men  and 
five  women  applicants. 

At  the  close  of  the  poll,  the  scrutineers  ( Messrs'. 
T.  Stirling  and  T.  F.  Rider)  announced  the  result, 
which  was  as  follows  : — William  Langridge,  aged 
76,  builder,  18,  Dorville  - road,  Hammersmith 
(first  application),  1,817  votes ; Thomas  Warne, 
aged  68,  builder,  1 14,  Erecknock-road,  N.  (first 
application),  1,216  votes;  Arthur  Fuller  Smith, 
aged  65,  builder,  53,  Mayfield-road,  Dalston  (first 
application),  109  votes;  Mary  Ann  Healing,  20, 
Curtain-road,  aged  65,  widow  of  Samuel  T. 
Plealing,  builder  (sixth  application),  850  votes ; 
Maria  Elizabeth  Powell,  2S1,  Albany-road,  Cam- 
berwell, aged  62,  widow  of  G.  T.  Powell,  late  a 
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2.  Entrance. 

3.  Shop. 

4.  Shop. 


5.  Serving. 

6.  Serving. 


11.  Manager. 

T2.  Dining  Hall. 

13.  Drawing  Room. 


large  as  at  the  great  international  fairs,  as  the 
scope  of  the  Exhibition  is  limited  to  German 
Industries,  and  primarily  to  Berlin  work.  Never- 
theless, the  main  building  will  cover  about 
40,000  square  metres,  and  there  are  blocks 
devoted  to  special  sections,  such  as  chemistry, 
which  have  frontages  of  300  to  400  ft.  The  main 
building,  it  is  understood,  has  been  partially 
transfered  from  Antwerp,  some  of  the  old  con- 
structional parts  being  utilised.  The  largest 
spaces  in  the  block  have  been  given  to  electricity 
and  general  machinery  divisions,  the  general 
metal,  and  wood  industries,  and  the  manufacture 
of  wearing  apparel.  It  would  be  premature 
to  explain  the  division  of  the  groups  and 
sections,  as  there  are  sure  to  be  numerous 
alterations  in  the  programme  before  the  opening 
day  in  May  next,  but  it  would  be  well  to  point 
out  that  the  building  trades  and  the  arts  and 
crafts  take  an  important  position  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, coming  second  only  to  the  machinery  section 
and  iron  industries.  Public  works  offices,  such 
as  the  Municipal  Building  Department,  will  be 
most  elaborately  represented,  the  latter  having 
gone  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a special  building 
on  a prominent  position. 

The  pleasure  side  of  the  Exhibition  has  also 
received  careful  attention,  one  of  the  great 
features  being  a very  well-planned  scheme  of 
“ Old  Berlin,”  and  another  of  “ Old  Cairo,” 
which  covers  an  area  of  35,000  square  feet. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  “ fair  ” 
element  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Exhibition 
proper,  adjoining  sites  having  been  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  caterers  of  public  amusements. 
The  Exhibition  theatre  is  preparing  rapidly,  and 
likewise  the  large  assembly-hall,  and  the  numerous 
“ beer  palaces.” 

Over  two  thousand  workman  have  been 
regularly  employed  of  late  on  the  Exhibition 
grounds  proper,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  the  punctual  completion  of  the  works. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  the  minor  exhibitions  in 
Germany  of  late  years,  no  attempt  is  being  made 
to  imitate  palatial  structures,  but  the  bonA-fide 
temporary  construction  is  being  shown. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A BUSINESS  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held 
on  Monday  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent- 
street,  Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  at  the  Pre- 
liminary Examination  held  in  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Newcastle  on  the  12th  and  13th  ult.,  59 
applicants  had  been  exempted  from  attending  ; 
and  out  of  the  63  examined,  37  passed,  and  the 
remaining  26  were  relegated  to  their  studies. 
The  total  number  examined  in  London  was  44, 
of  whom  26  passed  ; in  Liverpool  14,  of  whom  7 
passed  ; and  in  Newcastle  5,  of  whom  4 passed. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  96  newly- 
registered  Probationers  : — 


pensioner  of  I he  Institution  (third  application), 
2,702  votes  ; Mary  Ann  Bowley,  Tylers’  Cottages, 
Ball  s Pond,  aged  68,  widow  of  J.  Bowley,  late  a 
pensioner  of  the  Institution  (second  application), 
763  votes ; Eliza  Ellis,  46,  Tames-street,  Oxford- 
street,  aged  76,  widow  of  E.  G.  Ellis,  builder, 
(second  application),  1,428  votes  ; and  Ellen 
Batchelder,  Camden-road,  Carshalton,  aged  62, 
widow  of  Charles  Batchelder,  builder  (second 
application),  723  votes.  The  successful  candi- 
dates were,  therefore,  William  Langridge,  Thomas 
Warne,  and  Maria  Elizabeth  Powell. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  chairman 
and  the  scrutineers,  and  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated. 


THE  BERLIN  INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  importance  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition, 
which  will  be  held  at  Berlin  next  year  can 
scarcely  be  overrated,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of 
its  being  a great  success.  Everything  from  the 
initial  organisation  has  been  systematically  and 
quietly  done,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
avoid  any  trumpetting,  or  exaggeration  of  the 
scheme  which  might  lead  to  disappointments,  as 
was  the  case  at  Chicago.  The  site  which  was  the 
subject  of  such  acrimonious  discussion  can  be 
considered  a successful  one,  and  the  executive, 
with  its  able  staff  of  architects  is  exceptionally 
powerful,  the  Works  Department  including  the 
names  of  Bruno  Schmitz,  Karl  Hoffacker,  Herr 
Gneseback,  and  Herr  Schring.  The  funds  are 
ample,  and  if  there  is  any  drawback  it  is  only 
the  want  of  quick  transit  from  the  centre  of  the 


metropolis  to  the  grounds,  which  is,  however,  now 
being  rapidly  overcome  by  the  construction  of 
electric  trams  and  railways. 

The  Exhibition  has  the  patronage  of  the 
Government,  and  this  means  much  in  a country 
where  the  public  authorities  are  conscious  of 
their  responsibilities  and  power  as  regards 
improving  national  trade.  Every  possible  facility 
is  being  given  to  the  executive  by  the  Govern- 
ment, even  to  the  extent  of  officially  calling  the 
attention  of  all  German  “Colonies  ” resident  in 
other  countries  to  the  show,  by  the  aid  of  con- 
sular notices,  and  granting  the  concession  of  a 
lottery  which  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  for  the 
budget.  The  municipality  of  Berlin  voted 

•7.  Sop/-  towards  the  preliminary  expenses 

and  is  now  spending  another  125  000/.  in 
improving  the  roads  to  the  grounds.  Another 
50, ocxd/.  is  being  spent  in  the  same  way  by  county 
or  rural  authorities  who  expect  a handsome  profit 
for  their  ratepayers.  About  100,000/.  are  being 
spent  on  a new  railway  station  and  the  connexion 
of  the  grounds  with  the  Metropolitan  Overhead 
Railway  ; and  the  expenditure  on  the  rapid  con- 
struction of  the  electric  railway  and  tramways 
will  be  very  high. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  grounds  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  area  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
grounds  of  1S89,  and  the  site  is  very  wisely 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Spree  which  forms 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  site  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
passenger  steamer  traffic  from  various  parts  of 
the  city.  Railway  embankments  form  the  other 
boundaries.  Comparatively  speaking,  the  super- 
ficial area  covered  by  the  building  will  not  be  as  I 


Anderson,  Glasgow;  H.  P.  R.  Anson,’ Denmark 
Hill 5 R-  D.  Baillie,  Cupar,  Fife;  G.  L.  Baillie- 
Ilamilton,  Waverton  Rectory,  near  Chester ; 
J.  H.  de  C.  Ballardie,  Harrogate;  Chevalier  W. 
Beaumont,  Tulse  Hill,  S.W.  ; C.  II.  Bennett, 
Birch  Vale,  near  Stockport;  D.  II.  Bentley,  Rich- 
mond; C.  G.  Blood,  Liverpool;  A.  B.  Botterill, 
Weston-super-Mare  ; W.  H.  Bourne,  Darlington  ; 
P.  J.  Bradshaw,  Stamford  ; E.  W.  Bratt, 
Wednesbury ; C.  H.  E.  Bridgen,  Tunbridge 
Wells  ; L.  L.  Bright,  Nottingham ; S.  M. 
Brooks,  Clapham  Park  ; W.  H.  Brown, 
Bayswater;  E.  A.  Campbell,  Twyford  ; H. 
Cayley,  Cambridge  ; A.  S.  Collard,  Egremont  ; 
G.  Colies,  Cheadle  Hulme,  Stockport  ; PI.  L. 
Emile  Merille  de  Colleville,  Brighton  ; F. 
Cooper,  Bolton  ; J.  N.  Cormack,  Edinburgh  ; 
II.  D.  Crewdson,  Alderley  Edge  ; L.  S. 
Crosbie,  Camberwell  ; E.  Dakers,  Dundee  ; 
E.  Xavier  Aime  Dammany,  London ; W.  C. 
Dickinson,  Islington  ; G.  R.  Ellis,  Mill- 
field,  Peterborough  : P.  PI.  Finney,  Derby ; 
J-  Fletcher,  Halifax  ; G.  Fordyce,  Aberdeen  ; 
R A.  Galloway,  Edinburgh  ; K.  Gammell, 
Weston-super-Mare;  W.  Gauldie,  Dundee; 
A.  E.  Gibbins,  Brighton ; J.  H.  Gibbons, 
Manchester;  T.  H.,  Gibbs,  London;  P.  E. 
Gloyn,  Wandsworth,  S.W.  ; II.  PI.  Goodall, 
Nottingham  ; A.  H.  Goslett,  Stanmore, 
Middlesex;  W.  C.  Green,  London;  L.  C. 
Gregory,  Ravenscourt  Park,  W.  ; E.  Harley, 
Camberwell  Green,  S.E.  ; S.  G.  Plighmore, 
Poppleton  ; E.  J.  Hodgson,  South  Kensington, 
S.W.  ; C.  E.  W.  Hope,  West  Norwood  ; J.  D. 
Hunter,  St.  John’s  Park,  N.  ; I.  M.  Kent, 
Norwich  ; F.  A.  King,  Camden  Town,  N.W.  ; 
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A.  V.  Kislingbury,  Finchley,  N. ; W.  G.  Lawton, 
Salisbury;  F.  J.  Lobley,  Norwich;  J. .II.  K. 
Loos,  Sydenham,  S.  E.  ; W.  Mackinnon,  Cordon- 
square,  W.c.  ; A.  J.  Marsh,  Sale,  Cheshire; 
II.  F.  Mence,  Camden-road,  N.W.  ; A.  T. 
Miller,  Dover;  R.  T.  Miller,  Hercules-road, 

S. E.  ; J.  Milne,  Aberdeen  ; E.  J.  Mules, 
Mansfield  ; B.  S.  Murphy,  Edinburgh  ; 
G.  S.  Nicol,  Acocks  Green,  Birmingham  ; 

G.  F.  M.  Ogilvy,  B.A.,  Edinburgh;  W.  C. 
Oman,  Tottenham,  N. ; T.  Overbury,  Cheltenham  ; 

H.  J.  Pearson,  Brixlon,  S.W.  ; J.  B.  Pentland- 
Smith,  Edinburgh  ; A.  R.  P.  Piercy,  Stoke-on- 
Trent  ; J.  M.  Pirie,  Aberdeen  ; W.  O.  Quayle, 
Ramsay,  Isle  of  Man  ; H.  R.  Rainey,  Burford, 
Oxon  ; T.  II.  Russell,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. ; 
A.  McIntosh  Rutherford,  Aberdeen  ; E.  D.  M. 
Scrivener,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire;  H.  W. 
Sefcon.  Bolton  ; A.  E.  Senior,  Ncwcastle-on- 
Tyne  ; J.  Sidey,  Montrose ; G.  Singers,  Aberdeen  ; 
H.  P.  K.  Skipton,  Sutton;  G.T.  Smith,  Aberdeen  ; 

T.  Smith,  Glasgow ; W.  R.  Smith,  Broughty  Ferry ; 

G.  A.  Soames,  Blackheath,  S.E. ; R.  G.  Sparrow, 
Nottingham  ; W.  B.  Stonebridge,  Oakley, 
Bedfordshire  ; F.  Vause,  Whitby ; L.  F.  Ward, 
Birmingham  ; W.  C.  Watson,  London  ; Daniel 
West,  Southsea  ; H.  M.  Whiddington,  London; 
V.  Wilkins,  London ; A.  Wingate,  Glasgow  ; 

J.  A.  Woore,  Derby. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  also  elected  : — as 
Fellows  : — Harry  William  Roberts,  Leicester  ; 
Charles  Thomas  Miles,  Bournemouth  ; 
George  Hubbard,  23,  Finsbury  Circus, 

E. C.  ; Herbert  Osborn  Cresswell,  30,  Craven- 
street,  Strand  ; Herbert  Ilunlly  - Gordon, 
123,  Cannon  - street,  E.C.  As  Associates: — 

F.  W.  Fetter,  Barnstaple  ; C.  K.  Mayor,  Man- 
chester ; C.  A.  Sharp,  15,  Leadenhall-street ; 

H.  Story,  Birkenhead  ; W.  Hawke,  Thornton 
Heath,  Surrey;  E.  Greenop,  P.A.S.I.,  40, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.  ; F.  E.  Morris,  Reading  ; 
P.  Leeds,  21,  Parliament-street,  Westminster, 
S.W.  ; G.  G.  Irvine,  60,  St.  George’s-road,  S.W.  ; 
II.  Hutt,  Reading;  H.  G.  Watkins,  Lincoln; 

R.  S.  Besant,  26,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  ; A.  J. 
Dunn,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham  ; J.  A.  E.  Lott- 
house,  Middlesbrough  ; G.  Cowan,  Portsmouth ; 

G.  J.  T.  Reavell,  II. M.  Office  of  Works,  15, 
Whitehall-place,  S.W.  ; W.  C.  Wavmouth, 
Great  Trinity-lane,  E.C.  ; C.  M.  Shiner,  2, 
Walbrook,  E.C.  ; F.  B.  Dunkerley,  Manchester  ; 

S.  W.  W:  Delves,  Tunbridge  Wells ; E.  G. 
Collins,  6,  Stratton-street,  W.  ; E.  Penfold, 
Reigatc ; O.  Middleton,  Cheltenham  ; R. 
Messenger,  7,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C.  ; J. 
II.  Shaw,  22,  Billiter  - street,  E.C.  As  lion. 
Fellows  : — E.  Falkener,  a Knight  of  the 
Dannebrog  ; an  ancient  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Archaeological  Institutes 
of  Rome  and  Berlin  ; Glanymor,  St.  Clears. 
Sir  F.  Leighton,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  (Royal  Gold  Medallist  1894); 
Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institut  de  France, 
Member  of  the  “ Ordre  pour  le  Mcrite”  of 
Frederick  the  Great  ; 2,  Holland  Park-road,  W. 
As  Hon.  Corresponding  Members: — Professor 
V.  Schrbter,  Architecte  de  la  Direction  des 
Theatres  Imperiaux,  architecte  - en  - chef  de 
1’ Administration  Generate  des  Appanages ; 
Alexeieflskaja  2,  St.  Petersburg.  II.  J.  Stiibben, 
Kgl.  Baurath,  and  Beigeordneter  der  Stadt  Koln; 
Sachsenring  S2,  Cologne.  F.  C.  Ileimann, 
Stadtbaurath,  Kgl.  Bau-Inspec'.or-a-D. ; Victoria- 
strasse  5,  Cologne. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Middleton  then  criticised  some’  of 
the  questions  set  on  the  Science  side  of  the  Inter- 
mediate and  Final  Examinations,  and  subse- 
quently there  was  an  exhibition  of  Herr 
Schroter’s  drawings,  lent  for  the  evening  by 
Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs. 

The  next  meeting  is  on  the  1 6th  inst.,  when 
Dr.  Max  Ohnefalsch-Richter  will  read  a paper 
on  “ Graeco-Phccnician  Architecture,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Ionic  Volute.” 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loan  for  a Town  Hall,  &c. — On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Finance  Committee  loans  were 
granted  of  io.c tool,  to  the  Battersea  Vestry  for 
road  improvements,  and  25,000/.  to  the  Ham- 
mersmith Vestry  for  a new  Town  Hall,  &c.  The 
works  proposed  to  be  executed  in  Battersea 
comprise  the  laying  (in  sixty-five  roads  and  streets) 
of  6,247  yards  of  Stirlingshire  granite  channelling, 
9 in.  by  6 in.  by  4 in.,  four  courses  in  width, 
placed  upon  a bed  of  lime  concrete  6 in.  in  thick- 


ness ; 7,9S2  yards  of  scorim  block,  9 in.  by  5 in. 
by  4 in.,  on  a similar  bed  of  concrete;  and 
19,944  feet  run  of  granite  kerbing,  12  in.  by  S in., 
at  a total  estimated  cost  of  10,207/.  The 
Council  s Engineer  has  examined  a sample  of  the 
granite  and  scorke  blocks  proposed  to  be  used, 
and  as  there  is  no  experience  of  the  wear  of 
scoriae  blocks  in  London  traffic,  and  as  they  look 
inferior  to  granite,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
repayment  of  the  loan  for  these  blocks  should  be 
restricted  to  ten  years. 

Land  in  Rosebery  Avenue. — The  Corpoxate 
Property  Committee  recommend  the  Council  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  450/.  for  alterations 
at  1 14,  Farringdon-road,  Rosebery-avenue.  Mr. 
Taylor  moved,  as  an  amendment,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  that  the  specification  and 
estimate  should  be  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  carrying 
out  the  work.  The  amendment  was,  on  a division, 
carried  by  52  votes  against  4S.  The  object  of 
the  proposed  work  is  to  give  an  impetus  to  the 
letting  of  several  vacant  plots  of  land  in  Rosebery- 
avenue. 

Trinity  Almshouses. — A special  report  was 
received  from  the  same  Committee  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  demolition  of  Trinity  Almshouses, 
Mile  End-road.  This  stated  that  the  buildings 
were  of  considerable  architectural  merit,  and 
were  additionally  attractive  by  reason  of  their 
occupying  two  sides  of  a grass  quadrangle. 
Various  letters  had  been  received  asking  the 
Council  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  buildings,  and,  as  the  Com- 
mittee believed  it  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
their  demolition  would  be  a Municipal  mis- 
fortune, they  recommended  that  the  Council 
should  express  a strong  hope  that  the  Charity 
Commissioners  would  refuse  their  consent  to  the 
application  of  the  Trinity  Corporation. — This  was 
agreed  to  without  discussion. 

Hydrants. — On  the  recommendation  ol  the 
Fire  Brigade  Committee  it  was  agreed  that, 
subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by 
the  statute,  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company 
be  requested  to  fix  337  hydrants,  such  hydrants  to 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  J.  Blakeborough  & Sons, 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  sealed  pattern 
deposited  with  the  company,  at  a cost  of 
1 /.  19s.  6d.  each,  including  flange-piece  and 
surface  frame.  The  section  to  be  dealt  with 
comprises  parts  of  Dulwich,  Herne  Hill, 
Norwood,  and  Sydenham,  and  contains  an  area 
of  about  3^  square  miles,  of  which,  however, 
about  i\  square  miles  is  not  built  over.  The 
Committee  were  of  opinion  that  in  thoroughfares 
where  the  houses  are  set  back  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  carriageway  hydrants  should  be 
placed  at  from  250  ft.  to  350  ft.  apart,  but  that  in 
thoroughfares  in  which  the  houses  are  smaller  and 
nearer  the  footway  the  distance  shoxdd  be  450  ft. 
The  pressure  of  water  in  the  district  having  been 
taken  in  eleven  places  has  been  found  to  vary 
from  20  lbs.  to  80  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  the 
average  being  48  lbs.  The  cost  of  supplying  and 
fixing  the  hydrants  will  probably  be  about  4,000/. 

Proposed  Palm-house  for  Battersea  Park. — The 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  recommended 
that  an  expenditure  of  2,000/.  be  authorised  for 
the  erection  of  a palm-house  at  Battersea  Park,  in 
accordance  with  the  design  prepared  by  the 
architect,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Works  Committee  was  of  opinion  that  the 
work  was  one  which  the  Works  Department  was 
not  in  a position  to  execute  with  special  advantage 
to  the  Council,  the  Committee  be  authorised  to 
invite  tenders.  After  a long  discussion  it  was 
decided  not  to  erect  the  building. 

Photographs  of  Bridges.— On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Bridges  Committee  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Council’s  bridges  be  photographed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Council’s  interests  in  the 
structures  and  their  approaches.  The  work  is  to 
be  entrusted  to  the  Art  Department  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board,  at  a cost  of  about 
no/. 

Result  of  Legal  Proceedings.— High  Buildings 
in  Kensington  Court. — The  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows,  the  recommendation 
being  agreed  to  : — 

“ In  April,  1892,  a building  was  erected  without 
the  Council’s  consent  on  the  south  side  of  Ken- 
sington Court,  of  greater  height  than  the  width  of 
the  street,  iu  contravention  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  85  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act 
Amendment  Act  of  1862.  Proceedings  were  taken 
by  direction  of  the  Council  against  the  builder, 
and  on  November  14  following  the  magistrate 
before  whom  the  case  came  dismissed  the  summons, 
with  10/.  10s.  costs  against  the  Council,  holding 


that,  the  main  front  of  the  house  being  in  Ken- 
si  ngton-road,  the  building  was  not  erected  on  the 
side  of  Kensington  Court  within  the  meaning  of  that 
section.  This  decision  was  successfully  appealed 
against,  and  the  case  remitted  to  the  magistrate 
to  adjudicate  upon.  On  October  17,  1393,  the 
builder’s  application  for  the  Council’s  consent  to  the 
retention  of  the  building  was  refused  : and  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month  the  case  came  again  before 
the  magistrate,  who  stated  that  the  High  Court 
had  held  that  the  building  had  been  illegally  erected, 
and  that  he  must  impose  a substantial  fine,  but  it 
was  hard  law,  and  that  he  wished  the  Council  to 
understand  that  if  proceedings  were  taken  for  con- 
tinuing penalties  he  should  consider  that  a very  small 
fine  should  be  imposed.  In  this  case  he  imposed  a 
penalty  of  3/. , and  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  5/.  5s. 
costs.  Proceedings  for  continuing  penalties  having 
been  taken,  the  sitting  magistrate  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  acted  upon  the  view  expressed  by  the 
magistrate  who  heard  the  case  in  the  first  instance  ; 
and  when  the  case  was  before  the  Court  on  August 
25  last,  a suggestion  was  made  that  some  arrrange- 
ment  might  be  arrived  at  with  a view  to  ending  the 
matter.  Upon  this  we  instructed  the  solicitor  to 
take  out  a.  further  summons  for  continuing  penalties 
in  respect  of  fifty  days,  and  to  intimate  that 
if  the  full  penalty  of  40s.  per  day  were  imposed 
the  Council,  whilst  refusing  its  consent  to  the 
retention  of  the  building,  would  take  no  further 
proceedings  for  penalties  in  respect  thereof.  This 
summons  was  heard  by  the  magistrate  at  West 
London  police-court  on  November  15th,  when  the 
defendant  pleaded  guilty,  and  the  magistrate  there- 
upon inflicted  the  full  penalty  of  f\oo,  and  ordered 
the  defendant  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  summons.  The 
arrangement  arrived  at,  while  not  in  all  respects 
satisfactory,  is  the  best  that  could  be  made  in  the 
circumstances,  and  ends  litigation,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  more  than  three  years.  This  was  one 
of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  when  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  was  before  Parliament,  and  it  was  no 
doubt  helpful  in  obtaining  the  power  given  to  the 
Council  under  that  Act  to  take  proceedings  for  the 
demolition  of  buildings  erected,  without  the  Council’s 
consent,  of  greater  height  than  the  width  of  the 
street  in  which  they  are  situated  or  contravening  the 
Act  in  any  other  respect.  We  recommend — that 
the  course  taken  by  the  Building  Act  Committee 
with  regard  to  the  building  in  Kensington-court, 
erected  without  the  Council’s  consent,  of  greater 
height  then  the  width  of  the  street,  be  approved. 

East  L.ondon  Water  Supply.  — A discussion 
arose  on  the  East  London  Waterworks  (Height 
of  Supply)  Bill,  which,  as  submitted  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  proposes  to  place  the  com- 
pany under  obligation  to  supply  up  to  the  top 
level  of  the  top  story  of  the  highest  houses  in 
their  district.  In  the  event  of  failure  they  would 
be  liable  to  penalties  of  200/.  for  the  default,  and 
100/.  a month  for  a default  which  continued  as 
long  as  a month. 

Mr.  C.  Harrison,  M.l’.,  moved  to  increase  tin 
penalty  to  100/.  a day,  which  was  rejected,  anc 
the  Bill  was  approved. 

Workmen’s  Trains. — It  was  resolved  that  1 
communication  be  addressed  to  the  Governmen 
pointing  out  the  desirability  of  an  inquiry  bcinf 
made  upon  the  subject  of  workmen’s  trains  anc 
the  operation  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  1S83. 

Work  for  the  Unemployed. — Mr.  Thompsoi 
moved : — 

“That  it  be  an  instruction  to  all  the  spendini 
Committees,  in  view  of  the  growing  evil  of  the  wan 
of  employment  among  the  working-classes  duria 
the  winter  months,  and  until  the  Government  ha 
found  some  permanent  remedy  to  meet  thes 
occasions  of  exceptional  distress,  to  proceed  forth 
with  with  all  public  work  for  which  they  hav 
authorisation,  and  which  may  be  legitimately  carrie 
out  at  this  period  of  the  year,  having  due  regard  t 
the  interests  of  the  ratepayers.” 

Mr.  J.  Burns,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motior 
stating  that  it  was  a plan  which  had  been  carrie 
into  effect  automatically  by  the  Committee  of  th 
Council  for  years  past.  The  motion  was  agree 
to,  and  the  Council  shortly  afterwards  adjournec 


COMPE  TLTLONS. 

Reconstruction  of  Municipal  Building 
Aberdeen. — The  Town  Council  has  appointr 
Mr.  William  Young,  architect,  London,  as  pr 
fessional  assessor  in  this  competition,  his  fee  to  1 
100  guineas,  besides  travelling  expenses.  M 
Young,  it  will  be  remembered,  designed  t' 
Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings. 

The  Mrs.  Siddons  Memorial.-— The  Coi 
mittee  have  decided  to  entrust  the  execution  1 
this  work  to  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley.  T 
sketch  model  selected  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighto 
P.R.A.,  was  made  by  their  principal  modelf 
L.  Chevalleand,  from  a treatment  suggested  : 
Mr.  Brindley ; this  same  artist  will  produce  t 
full-size  model.  The  marble  proposed  to  be  us 
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or  the  statue  is  the  hard  while  of  Mont  Altissimo 
Serravezza,  which  up  to  now  has  not  been  used 
n England,  nearly  the  entire  produce  having 
reen  reserved  for  Paris. 

Royal  Insurance  Company’s  Offices, 
Li  Verpooi.. — There  is  to  be  an  important  limited 
lompetition  for  designs  for  new  olTices  for  this 
:ompany.  Seven  architects  have  been  invited  to 
:ompete,  three  in  London— Mr.  John  Belcher, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Colcutt,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  ; 
ind  four  in  Liverpool — Mr.  J.  Francis  Doyle, 
Mr.  Francis  1 lolme,  Mr.  W.  Aubrey  Thomas, 
and  Messrs.  Woolfall  & Eccles. 

JKustrattons. 

PART  OF  WEST  DOOR,  REIMS. 

I1LS  drawing,  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Horsley, 
shows  some  of  the  statues  in  the  west 
door  at  Reims  Cathedral.  They  are  re- 
markable both  for  the  fine  and  broad  treatment 
of  the  drapery,  and  for  the  individuality  of  style  of 
the  heads,  which  convey  the  impression  of  having 
been  portraits  from  life. 


BUTTRESSES,  ST.  ETIENNE  LE  VIEUX, 
CAEN. 

This  drawing,  also  by  Mr.  Ilorsley,  interested 
us  much  on  account  of  the  striking  and  unusual 
treatment  of  the  buttresses,  which  is  most  pic- 
turesque. In  regard  to  the  building  itself,  Mr. 
Horsley  writes  : — 

“ St.  Etienne  lc  Vieux,  Caen,  is  a desecrated 
church  used  in  1S86  as  a storehouse  for  portions 
of  the  old  work  removed  from  the  Abbaye  aux 
Dames,  which  was  then  being  ‘restored,’  to  make 
way  for  the  new  work  inserted  in  its  place.  I 
regret  to  say  that  amongst  these  remains  of  old 
masonry  I came  across  the  carving  from  the 
tympanum  of  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey,  a most 
interesting  representation  of  the  Trinity,  which 
was  perfectly  well  preserved,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  cracks,  which  might  easily  have  been 
imade  good  with  a little  mortar.  The  carving 
now  in  the  tympanum  is  a copy  of  this  old  work, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  old  work  and  the  inser- 
tion of  a copy  in  its  place  is  one  illustration  of  the 
terrible  practice  of  ‘ restoration  ’ pursued  by  the 
French  Government.” 


BEDFORD  COURT  MANSIONS. 

This  building,  of  which  we  give  a perspective 
drawn  by  Mr.  Gerald  Ilorsley,  is  one  of  a series 
of  four  blocks  of  residential  Ilats.  This  one  faces 
Charlotte-street  on  one  side  and  the  extension  of 
Tavistock-street  on  the  other,  and  is  situated  at 
the  back  of  the  houses  in  Bedford-square  on  the 
south  side ; it  consists  of  one  large  building 
divided  into  three  parts,  with  separate  entrances, 
staircases,  and  lifts,  and  has  a large  courtyard  in 
the  centre,  approached  by  an  arched  carriage-way- 
There  are  also  separate  staircases  for  tradesmen. 

The  building  contains  forty  flats  of  various 
sizes.  It  is  constructed  with  brick  and  stone.  The 
whole  of  the  facing  of  the  two  elevations  shown 
are  built  of  red  brick  with  Portland  stone 
dressings. 

Mr.  Allan  F.  Vigers  is  the  architect  as  far  only 
as  the  exterior  treatment  is  concerned,  he  having 
been  working  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Martin 
& Purchase,  by  whom  the  plan  was  made. 
Messrs.  Colls  & Sons  are  the  contractors. 


THE  STABLES,  GRAYTH YVAITE  HALL, 
NEAR  WINDERMERE. 

These  stables,  which  have  been  recently 
erected  for  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  Myles  Sandys, 
M.P.,  are  situated  about  half-way  between  the 
Ferry  and  Lake  Side,  and  near  the  Hall.  They 
form  a portion  of  the  general  scheme  of  restora- 
tion and  improvements  which  has  recently  been 
carried  out,  and  includes  extensive  altera- 
tions to  the  Hall,  new  Terraces,  Gate-lodges, 
Bailiffs’  and  Keepers’  houses,  and  many  other 
works. 

The  stables,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan, 
form  three  sides  of  a square,  and  include  coach- 
man and  grooms’  houses,  and  other  usual  accom- 
modation. The  materials  used  are  the  local  rough 
stone,  with  red  stone  dressings,  the  upper 
parts  being  in  black  and  white  timber  framing. 
The  roofs  are  of  red  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  the 
chimneys  of  red  brick. 

The  contractors  have  been  For  the  ex- 
cavating and  masonry,  Mr.  G.  H.  Pattinson, 
Windermere  ; carpentry,  joinery,  and  tiling, 
Messrs.  G.  Woods  & Son,  Bootle,  Liverpool  ; 
plumbing,  Mr.  Braythwaite,  Ulvcrston  ; stable 
fittings,  Messrs.  Musgrave,  of  Belfast.  All  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 


tinder  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
R.  Knill  Freeman,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Bolton  and 
Manchester. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
1894,  and  included  in  the  Builder  “ R.  A.  Album  ” 
for  that  year. 


SMALL  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

Of  these  houses,  No.  1 (the  top  in  the  left- 
hand  corner)  represents  a detached  house  a short 
way  out  of  London — the  best  out-look  being 
towards  the  back,  the  principal  rooms  look  in  that 
direction.  The  upper  floor  contains  seven  bed- 
rooms. It  will  be  seen  that  the  simplest  treat- 
ment has  been  adopted,  the  building  depending 
for  interest  on  grouping  and  general  proportion. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  local  tiles,  the  lower 
story  is  faced  with  red  bricks,  and  the  upper 
rough  cast.  The  total  cost  is  about  1,500/. 

No.  2 is  a farm-house  in  Essex.  The  exterior 
is  faced  with  red  brick  and  tile-hanging,  a small 
portion  being  half-timbered  with  oak  and  rough- 
cast filling.  The  cost  is  1,800/. 

No.  3 shows  a small  suburban  house  designed 
to  be  erected  for  the  small  sum  of  1,150/.  In 
this  case  all  the  joinery,  &c.,  is  of  a very  simple 
description,  and  the  work  throughout  is  of  the 
most  straightforward  character. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler,  and  the 
drawing  was  included  in  the  last  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition. 


NEW  BY-LAWS  AS  TO  SUBWAYS  BY 
THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  following  by-laws  have  been  made  by  the 
London  County  Council  under  the  provisions  of 
the  London  County  Council  (Subways)  Act,  1S93, 
with  respect  to  subways  vested  in  the  Council. 
The  by-laws,  as  altered  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
were  accepted  at  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  the 
Council.  The  by-laws  do  not  apply  to  any  pipe 
or  wire  authorised  to  be  laid  or  placed  by  any 
provisional  order  or  licence  under  the  Electric 
Lighting  Acts,  1882  and  18S8,  or  under  any 
special  Act  incorporating  the  said  Acts  or  (in 
respect  of  such  wires)  to  any  company  authorised 
to  lay  or  place  the  same : — 

“ 1.  Fourteen  days  at  the  least  before  the  day 
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on  which  any  company,  body,  or  person  desires 
to  place  or  bring  any  pipe  or  wire  (other  than  a 
service-pipe  or  wire)  into  a subway,  such  company, 
body,  or  person  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Council  of  such  desire,  accompanied  by  full 
particulars  in  writing  of  the  position  and  manner 
in  which  such  pipe  or  wire  (other  than  a service- 
pipe  or  wire)  is  proposed  to  be  brought  into  and 
placed  in  the  subway,  and  of  the  dimensions  and 
full  particulars  of  any  pipe  or  wire  (other  than  a 
service-pipe  or  wire)  that  is  proposed  to  be  placed 
or  brought  into  the  subway  ; and  also  the  pro- 
posed method  of  supporting  the  same,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a wire,  particulars  of  the  insulation  and 
highest  electro-motive  force  for  which  it  will  be 
used.  No  company,  body,  or  person  shall  place  or 
bring  any  pipe  or  wire  (other  than  a service-pipe  or 
wire)  into  a subway,  until  the  Council  shall  have 
signified  its  consent  in  writing  under  the  hand  of 
its  engineer  to  the  position  and  manner  in  which 
such  pipe  or  wire  (other  than  a service-pipe  or 
wire)  is  to  be  placed,  and  to  the  method  by 
which  such  pipe  or  wire  (other  than  a service- 
pipe  or  wire)  is  to  be  brought  into  the  subway. 
Provided  always  that  this  by-law  shall  not  apply 
in  case  of  emergency  or  in  case  of  the  necessity 
for  repair  of  any  pipe  or  wire,  or  the  replacement 
of  a single  length  of  pipe.  Should  any  emergency 
arise,  particulars  in  writing  of  any  work  done 
shall  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Council’s  engineer. 

2.  Three  days  at  the  least  before  the  day  on 
which  any  company,  body,  or  person  desires  to 
place  or  bring  any  service-pipe  or  wire  into  a sub- 
way, such  company,  body,  or  person  shall  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  Council  of  such  desire, 
accompanied  by  full  particulars  in  writing  of  the 
position  and  manner  in  which  such  service-pipe  or 
wire  is  proposed  to  be  brought  into  and  placed  in 
the  subway,  and  of  the  dimensions  of  such  service- 
pipe  or  wire,  and  in  the  case  of  a service-wire 
particulars  of  the  insulation  and  highest  electro- 
motive force  for  which  it  will  be  used.  No 
company,  body,  or  person  shall  place  or  bring  any 
service-pipe  or  wire  into  a subway  until  the 
Council  shall  have  signified  its  consent,  in  writing, 
under  the  hand  of  its  engineer,  to  the  position  and 
manner  in  which  such  service-pipe  or  wire  is  to  be 
placed,  and  to  the  method  by  which  such  service- 
pipe  or  wire  is  to  be  brought  into  the  subway. 
Provided  always  that  this  by-law  shall  not  apply 
in  cases  of  emergency  or  in  case  of  the  necessity 
for  the  repair  of  any  service-pipe  or  wire,  or  the 
replacement  of  any  service-pipe  or  wire.  Should 
any  emergency  arise,  particulars  in  writing  of  any 
work  done  shall  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Council’s 
engineer. 

3.  Fourteen  days  at  the  least  before  the  day  on 
which  any  company,  body,  or  person  desires  to 
take  any  pipe  or  wire  out  of  a subway  such  com- 
pany, body,  or  person  shall  give  notice  in  writing 
to  the  Council  of  the  manner  in  which  such  pipe 
or  wire  is  proposed  to  betaken  out  of  the  subway. 
No  company,  body,  or  person  shall  take  any’pipe  or 
wire  out  of  the  subway  until  the  Council  shall  have 
s'gnified  its  consent,  in  writing,  under  the  hand 
of  its  engineer,  to  the  manner  in  which  such  pipe 
or  wire  is  to  betaken  out  of  the  subway.  Pro- 
vided always  that  this  by-law  shall  not  apply  in 
case  of  emergency  or  in  case  of  the  necessity  for 
repair  of  any  pipe  or  wire,  or  the  replacement  of 
a single  length  of  pipe.  Should  any  emergency 
arise,  paiticulars  in  writing  of  any  work  done 
‘hall  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Council’s  engineer. 

4.  A company,  body,  or  person  desiring  to 
repair  or  alter  any  pipe  or  wire  in  the  subway,  or 
to  replace  a single  length  of  pipe  in  a subway, 
shail  (except  in  case  of  emergency)  give  three 
days’  notice  in  writing  to  the  Council  of  the 
nature  of  such  repair,  alteration,  or  replacement, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  such  repair  or  altera- 
tion  or  replacement  is  proposed  to  be  made,  and 
shall  not  commence  such  repair  or  alteration  or 
replacement  until  after  obtaining  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Council  to  the  same  under  the  hand 
of  its  engineer.  Should  any  case  of  emergency 
arise,  pamculars  in  writing  of  any  work  done 
shall  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Council’s  engineer. 

5.  Whenever  a notice  shall  have  been  duly 
given  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  by-laws 
and  the  Council  do  not,  before  the  expiration  of 
such  notice,  approve,  under  the  hand  of  its 
engineer,  the  proposals  in  such  notice,  subject  to 
such  amendments  or  conditions  as  may  seem  fit 
or  disapprove  the  same,  and  give  notice  of  such 
approval  or  disapproval  to  the  company,  body  or 
person  giving  such  notice,  the  Council  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  given  their  consent  to  the  pro- 
posals in  such  notice. 

6.  If,  within  fourteen  days  after  particulars  in 
writing  of  any  work  done  in  case  of  emergency 
shall  have  been  received  by  the  Council’s  engineer 
the  Council  shall,  under  the  hand  of  its  engineer 


disapprove  of  such  work,  the  company,  body,  or 
person  by  whom  such  work  was  done  shall  forth- 
with alter  or  amend  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council,  to  be  signified  in  writing  by  the  hand  of 
its  engineer. 

7.  No  company,  body,  or  person  shall  com- 
mence the  execution  of  any  work  which  will 
involve  the  alteration  and  reconstruction  of  any 
part  of  a subway  until  the  expiration  of  forty- 
eight  hours  after  such  company,  body,  or  person 
shall  have  given  to  the  owner  of  every  pipe  or 
wire  in  the  subway  notice  in  writing  specifying 
the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  time  at  which  it  is 
to  be  commenced. 

S.  No  company,  body,  or  person  shall  take 
into  a subway  any  candle,  lamp,  or  light  other 
than  a safety  lamp  of  a pattern  approved  by  the 
Council,  or  smoke,  or  take,  strike,  or  use  therein 
any  match,  except  with  the  consent  of  and  under 
conditions  approved  by  the  inspecting  officer  of 
the  Council  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

9.  No  company,  body,  or  person  shall  open 
or  raise  any  grating  or  other  means  of  access  to  a 
subway  or  enter  therein  (except  in  case  of  emer- 
gency) without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
Council  under  the  hand  of  its  engineer. 

N.B. — The  keys  of  the  subway  entrances  will 
be  kept  at  such  places,  and  by  such  officials,  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  for  the  purpose  ; each  company,  body, 
or  person  having  pipes  in  a subway  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Council  with  a card  stating  the 
places  at  which,  and  the  names  of  the  officials  in 
whose  custody  the  keys  are  kept,  which  card 
shall  be  produced  to  the  officials  whenever  appli- 
cation is  made  for  access  to  a subway  ; and  such 
officials  will  arrange  for  the  opening  and  closing 
when  required  of  the  gratings  or  covers  for 
persons  entering  or  leaving  a subway. 

10.  No  company,  body,  or  person  shall  allow 
any  grating  or  other  means  of  access  to  a subway 
to  be  opened  or  to  remain  open  without  providing 
a temporary  fence  or  protection  and  leaving  a 
watchman  to  guard  the  same. 

11.  No  company,  body,  or  person  shall  (ex- 
cept in  cases  of  emergency)  enter  or  remain 
in  a subway  between  the  hours  of  6 p.m.  and 
6 a.m. 

12.  Every  company,  body,  or  person  having  a 
pipe  or  wire  in  a subway  shall,  within  six  months 
of  the  confirmation  of  these  by-laws,  deposit  with 
the  Council  full  particulars  in  writing  of  such 
pipe  or  wire,  stating  name  of  subway  ; date  when 
first  placed  ; position,  dimensions,  gauge, 
material,  and  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  or 
proposed  to  be  used  ; nature  of  supports  (if  any) ; 
and  within  a further  period  of  six  months,  if  so 
required  by  the  engineer  of  the  Council,  shall 
deposit  with  the  Council  a plan,  on  a scale  of  not 
less  than  SS  ft.  to  one  inch,  showing  the  position, 
with  such  detail  drawings  as  the  Council  may 
require. 

13.  Every  company,  body,  or  person  depositing 
the  particulars  and  plan  required  by  the  last  pre- 
ceding by-law  shall,  once  in  every  subsequent 
year,  cause  such  particulars  and  plan  to  be  duly 
corrected  to  date. 

14.  No,  company,  body,  or  person  shall  store 
materials  in  a subway,  or  allow  any  rubbish  to 
accumulate  or  remain  therein. 

15.  No  person  shall  commit  any  nuisance  in  a 
subway. 

16.  All  persons  working  or  being  in  a subway 
shall  conform  to  all  reasonable  requirements  of 
the  Council’s  officers. 

17.  Every,  company,  body,  or  person  using  a 
subway  shall  pay  to  the  Council,  on  the  usual 
quarter  days  in  each  year,  fees  and  charges  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scale  : — 

(a)  A charge  of  5s.  for  each  day  or  part  of 
a day  during  which  a pipe  or  wire  is  being 
repaired,  or  altered,  or  laid  in  or  removed 
from  a subway. 

(0)  A charge  of  is.  for  opening  or  closing 
a subway  at  any  time  other  than  that  fixed 
for  the  daily  visit  of  the  Council’s  officers. 

(1 r ) An  annual  charge  for  use  and  super- 
vision. 

18.  Any  company,  body,  or  person  failing  to 
comply  with,  or  doirg  anything  prohibited  by, 
any  of  these  by-laws,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  London  County  Council  (Subways)  Act,  1893, 
or  delivering  to  the  Council  any  particulars  or 
plans,  or  making  any  corrections  therein,  which 
to  their  or  his  knowledge  are  incorrect,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  these  by-laws,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  five 
pounds,  and  to  a further  penalty  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings  for  each  day  during  which  such 
offence  is  continued  after  written  notice  of  the 
offence  shall  have  been  given.” 


T1IE  TRINITY  ALMSHOUSES, 
MILE  END. 

\Ye  give  a sketch  of  this  interesting  building, 
the  proposed  demolition  of  which  by  its  owners 
has  excited  so  much  public  feeling.  The  view  is 
taken  from  the  street,  so  as  to  show  the  street 
facade  with  its  curious  in-and-out  treatment,  and 
the  leaden  models  of  ships  on  the  cornice.  An 
account  of  the  building  will  be  found  in  a 
“ Note  ” in  our  issue  of  November  23,  page  374. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
— The  fourth  general  meeting  of  the  current  session 
of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.  at  the 
Exchange  Buildings,  New  - street,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Association.  Mr.  William 
Henman  presided.  Mr.  C.  Nicol  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Martin  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Blaine  were  nominated,  the 
first  as  a member,  and  the  latter  as  an  associate. 
The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Horace 
Appelbee  to  read  his  paper  entitled  the  “ Conduct 
of  Architectural  Competitions.”  Mr.  Appelbee 
in  the  course  of  his  paper  said  that  in  his  view 
many  competitors  of  late  had  not  received  the 
consideration  they  were  entitled  to,  as  competi- 
tions cost  them  as  a body  much  more  than  the 
successful  man  would  receive  in  commission  for 
erecting  the  building.  In  order  that  a competi- 
tion might  be  satisfactory  to  every  one  concerned 
it  would  be  necessary  in  his  opinion  (1)  p'or  the 
accommodation  required  to  be  very  definitely 
scheduled.  (2)  That  no  unnecessary  restrictions 
should  be  made  as  to  where  that  accommodation 
should  be  placed.  (3)  If  any  restrictions  had  to  be 
inserted,  such  as  limit  to  cost,  or  frontage  lines, 
they  should  be  most  strictly  adhered  to  in  making 
the  award.  (4)  And  most  important  of  all,  that 
the  means  adopted  for  making  the  selection  should 
be  such  that  both  promoters  and  competitors 
shall  be  convinced  of  its  justice,  and  therefore 
willing  to  abide  by  it,  and  that  the  promoters 
shall  see  that  it  is  not  to  their  interest  to  go  con- 
trary to  it.  To  obtain  this  end  a committee  or 
jury  was  suggested,  and  its  constitution  and 
advantages  over  the  single  assessor  discussed. 

(5)  For  the  remuneration  offered  both  for  the 
competition  drawing  and  services  rendered  if  the 
buildings  were  erec'.cd  to  be  such  as  architects 
usually  receive.  And  lastly,  to  obtain  more 
publicity  towards  the  close  with  a view  to  pre- 
venting bogus  competitions.  Mr.  Appelbee 
illustrated  these  points  by  some  recent  examples. 

Architectural  Section,  Glasgow  Philo- 
sophical SOCIETY. — The  fortnightly  meeting 
of  this  section  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical 
Society  was  held  in  the  rooms,  207,  Bath- 
street,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  the 
President,  in  the  chair.  A paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  James  II.  Craigie,  the  Alexander  Thomson 
travelling  student  of  1S93,  entitled  “ My  Student 
Tour.”  The  paper  was  a brief  description  of  the 
tour  made  in  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  attached 
to  the  studentship,  and  during  the  course  of  it 
reference  was  made  to  the  Trocadero  in  Paris  as 
an  important  factor  in  architectural  education. 

“ The  feature  of  this  grand  institution,”  said  the 
lecturer,  “ is  the  magnificent  collection  of  I 
architectural  casts,  some  cf  giant  proportions,  I 
which  illustrate  almost  every  phase  of  French 
architecture.  This  attempt  to  portray  the  country’s  I 
architectural  history  is  a most  commendable  one, 
and  one  which  our  own  country  might  follow  with  j 
advantage  to  her  architectural  students.  In  South 
Kensington  the  casts  are  more  of  foreign  than  of 
native  work,  and  while  these  have  their  own 
value  they  do  not  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  Briton 
as  a representative  collection  of  good  British  work 
would,  especially  when  placed  in  chronological 
order.”  The  lecturer  paid  a tribute  to  the  Italian 
Government  for  placing  at  the  disposal  of  any  art 
student,  free  of  charge,  all  Government  galleries, 
museums,  and  monuments  in  the  kingdom  on  his 
submitting  a request  to  that  effect,  backed  up  by 
either  the  local  Consul’s  recommendation,  a pass- 
port, or  the  Royal  Institute  of  Briiish  Architects’  J 
travelling-card.  Referring  to  the  Vatican,  he  I 
mentioned  the  disadvantage  British  art  students  I 
are  at  when  they  wish  to  study  in  any  of  the  j 
places  dominated  by  His  Holiness  owing  to  there  I 
being  no  British  Ambassador  to  the  Papal  Court  I 
to  give  weight  to  their  petition.  The  petty  I 
officialdom  which  hedges  PI  is  Holiness  also  suffers  I 
in  contrast  to  Government  officials,  who  are  polite-  I 
ness  personified.  The  tour  embraced  almost  all  I 
the  principal  towns  of  architectural  interest  in  I 
Italy,  and  occupied  six  months.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  with  a number  of  limelight  views  and  f 
drawings.  At  the  close  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
I was  accorded  Mr.  Craigie  for  his  paper. 


View  of  the  Trinity  Almshouses , Mile  End-road- 
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Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— The  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  was  held  on 
the  27th  ult.,  in  the  National  Galleries  on  the 
Mound — Dr.  Rowand  Anderson,  the  President, 
in  the  chair.  The  President  delivered  his  inau- 
gural address,  part  of  which  we  print  on  another 
page.  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  afterwards 
submitted  and  explained  a series  of  limelight 
views  of  “The  Frescoes  by  Michelangelo,  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome.”  He  explained  not 
only  the  general  features  of  the  decorative  scheme 
of  the  frescoes,  but,  treating  their  subjects  in 
detail,  pointed  out  their  great  interest  and  value 
as  works.  When,  he  said  in  effect,  all  the  facts 
were  kept  in  view,  these  frescoes  were  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  genius 
the  world  had  seen.  On  the  motion  of  Sir 
Henry  Littlejohn,  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  and 
the  President  were  cordially  thanked.  Before  the 
assemblage  dispersed  they  had  an  opportunity, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Auldjo 
Jamieson,  W.S.,  of  inspecting  a collection  of  old 
engravings  lately  found  in  an  attic  room  in  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton’s  apartments  in  Holyrood 
Palace. 

The  Glasgow  Architectural  Associa- 
tion.— At  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Wm.  Tait  Conner, 
Vice- President,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Alex.  McKee  on  “ Acoustics.”  The 
paper  first  treated  of  sound  and  echo,  and  showed 
how  they  were  carried.  Sound  could  be  rein- 
forced by  having  air  space  in  walls,  ceiling,  or  floor, 
also  by  using  wood,  glass,  or  concrete,  although 
plaster  was  not  considered  of  any  help.  The  Ban- 
queting Hall  of  the  Municipal  Buildings  was  spoken 
of,  the  reason  of  the  defect  being  considered  due  to 
the  shape  of  the  ceiling,  whereas  the  St.  Andrew’s 
Hall,  acoustically,  was  considered  very  good,  the 
proportion  being  three  width  to  two  height. 
Good  ventilation  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  good 
hearing;  strong  air  currents  should  be  avoided,  as 
the  sound  was  apt  to  be  diverted.  A discussion 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Wm.  Fraser,  and  the  usual 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed.  An  interesting 
exhibition  of  cartoons  and  mosaic  work,  shown 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Mecenero,  London,  for 
the  Greek  Church,  Bayswater,  was  exhibited 
in  the  hall,  also  about  200  Italian  photographs, 
lent  by  Mr.  Morris,  architect,  Ayr.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  be  on  view  for  a fortnight. 


OLD  FIREPLACE,  GUILDFORD. 

The  fireplace  of  which  an  elevation,  section, and 
details  are  shown  in  the  two  annexed  engravings, 
is  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Abbots  Hospital, 
Guildford.  The  carving  of  the  top  panels  is  in 
very  low  relief. 

The  chair  which  is  introduced  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  right-hand  drawing,  by  way  of 
turning  the  rest  of  the  space  to  account,  is  a charac- 
teristic and  interesting  example  from  among  the 
old  chairs  some  of  which  are  still  in  use  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editot  of  The  Builder. 


Old  Fireplace , Guildford. 


evolved  another  proverb,  which  says  that  “Too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 

If  it  is  to  be  the  rule  that  in  no  building  where 
the  London  County  Council  has  supervision  any 
soil-pipe  can  be  disconnected  from  the  drain  it 
delivers  into,  then,  in  many  cases,  the  pseudo- 
sanitarians so  ruling  would  be  anything  but  good 
sanitary  cooks.  W.  P.  Buchan. 

***  The  By-law  referred  to  is  not  as  recent  as  Mr. 
Buchan  supposes.  It  was  passed  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  allowed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  June  1893.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
very  doubtful  measure,  and  that  the  County  Council 
has  unnecessarily  taken  on  itself  to  legalise  and  to 
demand  a principle  of  construction  in  regard  to  which 
sanitary  experts  are  still  much  divided  in  opinion, 
and  the  desirability  of  which  is  seriously  open  to 
question. — Ed. 


THE  TRINITY  CORPORATION  OF 
DEPTFORD-LE-STROUD. 


SHOREDITCH  FREE  LIBRARY  AND 
BATHS  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— The  result  of  this  competition,  which  has 
just  been  announced,  appears  to  be  very  unsatis- 
factory. 

In  the  conditions  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  three 
premiums  would  be  given  for  the  library  and  three 
for  the  baths,  yet  the  assessor  gives  the  six  premiums 
to  three  competitors. 

One  could  understand  the  first  premium  in  each 
case  being  awarded  to  the  same  competitor,  for 
obvious  reasons ; but  it  seems  incomprehensible 
that  out  of  thirty-five  competitors,  some  of  whom 
are  well-known  and  successful  architects,  there 
should  not  have  been  others  who  are  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  four  premiums  given  to  the  competitors 
placed  second  and  third.  " Dubious." 


Gbe  Stubent’a  Column. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ON 
SOIL-PIPE  TRAPPING. 

Sir,— I understand  that  the.  London  County 
Council  has  just  passed  the  following  by-law  :— 

“ He  shall  so  construct  such  soil-pipe.  . . . that 
there  shall  not  be  any  trap  in  such  soil-pipe,  or 
between  the  soil-pipe  and  anv  drain  with  which  it  is 
connected." 

Now,  if  this  means  that  when  there  is  no  other 
special  and  proper  provision  made  for  the  ventilation 
ot  the  drain,  then  the  soil-pipe  is  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  such  is  all  right ; but  in  cases  where  a 
special  ventilating  blow-off  pipe— say  a strong  4-in. 
iron  or  lead  and  iron  pipe— is  put  up  to  ventilate  the 
drain,  why  prevent  the  soil-pipe  being  disconnected 
or  trapped  oft  from  the  drain  ? 

In  a building  with  several  soil-pipes  in  it,  why 
should  all  these  soil-pipes  be  ordered  to  be  in  full 
aerial  communication  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
same  drain,  if  the  proprietor  is  willing  to  go  to  the 
extra  expense  of  putting  in  a special  blow-off  pipe 
for  the  drain,  and  a disconnecting  ventilating-trap 
for  each  soil-pipe,  with  a side  fresh-air  inlet  in  a 
safe  position  ? 

Isolation,  we  are  authoritatively  told,  is  one  of  the 
best  protectives  against  infection  ; why,  therefore 
not  carry  it  out,  as  far  as  possible,  in  our  houses  as 
well  as  in  our  hospitals  ? 

There  is  a proverb  to  the  effect  that  " In  a 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  much  wisdom." 
The  experience  of  the  working  of  this  has,  however 


Sir, — The  demolition  of  the  beautiful  almshouses 
in  the  Mile  End-road  would  fie  a fit  sequence  to  a 
similar  act  of  vandalism  perpetrated  by  this  ancient 
Corporation  at  their  headquartersjle's  than  a quarter 
of  a century  back,  for  which  that  economic  reformer, 
the  late  Joseph  Hume,  was  credited  as  the  pioneer. 

What  have  we  at  Deptford  in  exchange  for  equally 
interesting  memorials  of  the  beneficent  intentions 
of  our  forefathers,  but  the  most  squalid  and 
neglected  area  of  the  most  depressing  portion  of 
this  ancient  and  once  important  town  and  naval 
depot,  wide  streets,  compelled  so  to  be  by  statute, 
named  (ironically?)  after  “ Berthon " and  other 
well-known  officials  of  this  venerable  Brotherhood  ; 
lined  by  two-storied  cottages  the  very  acme  of 
jerry  building ; which,  after  an  existence  of  some 
fifteen  years,  are  now  in  a state  of  collapse  and 
premature  decay,  the  back  additions  parting  com- 
pany with  the  main  buildings,  window-arches  falling 
out,  and  the  “mud-mortar,"  innocent  of  silica,  in 
the  same  state  as  when  plastered  into  the  joints  by 
the  precious  bricklayers  of  modern  times,  and 
which  is  easily  even  now  removable  with  a pen- 
knife from  the  joints.  The  basements,  founded  on 
the  bastard  clay  overlying  the  gravel  substratum, 
down  to  which  the  14-in.  walls  of  their  worthy 
predecessors  were  carried  in  the  olden  days,  show 
by  their  rotten  floors  and  humid  walls  the  insanitary 
condition  of  these  successors  to  the  early  solidly- 
built  structures  erected  for  charitable  purposes. 

The  Trinity  Corporation,  as  the  freeholders,  pre- 
sumably enjoy  the  ground-rents  of  these  delectable 
residences,  j.  B.  Redman, 


METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— XXIII. 

STRENGTH. 

HE  strength  of  metals  used  in  construction 
is  a very  unsatisfactory  subject  to  deal 
with  on  account  of  the  absolute  impos- 
sibility of  arriving  at  data  other  than  of  the  most 
approximate  character.  So  much  depends  in  the 
first  place  on  the  purity  of  the  ores,  their  pre- 
paration, smelting,  and  subsequent  manufacture, 
that  in  quoting  strength  one  ought  always  to  refer 
to  the  general  character  of  the  metals.  It  is  true 
that  for  commercial  purposes  a certain  classifica- 
tion is  adopted,  and  that  in  a general  way  a 
designation  based  accordingly  imparts  a fair  idea 
of  the  broad  characteristics  of  the  substance, 
and  that  the  strength  of  the  substance  may 
therefore  be  quoted  as  referring  to  some- 
thing of  a specific  nature,  but  that  is  liable 
to  be  seriously  misunderstood  in  very  many 
instances.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that 
the  strength  of  a lead  pipe  of  a certain  thick- 
ness and  diameter  is  so  and  so,  and  cast-iron 
is  so  and  so.  We  must  know  more  respecting  the 
composition  of  the  lead  and  cast-iron,  and, 
further,  the  results  obtained  should  be  comparative. 
Average  strength  is  interesting  from  a general 
standpoint,  as  imparting  an  idea  of  the  quality  of 
strength  of  one  metal  as  compared  with  another, 
but  averages  should  not  be  permitted  to  rank  very 
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high  for  working  purposes.  It  must  he  borne  in 
mind  that  the  strength  of  a column  or  girder  is 
only  that  ot  the  weaker  parts,  and  that,  in  most 
cases  of  failure,  carelessness  of  manufacture  has 
been  found  to  be  mainly  responsible. 

The  strength  of  several  metals  used  in  con- 
struction is  liable  to  vary  after  the  structure  has 
been  erected,  and  especially  if  machinery  in 
motion,  with  consequent  vibration,  is  to  be  em- 
ployed therein.  The  whole  structure  of  the 
metal  in  certain  situations  in  such  a building  is 
liable  to  molecular  change,  and  the  metal  de- 
teriorates accordingly.  The  strength  of  a girder 
is  frequently  much  less  after  it  has  been 
placed  in  position  a few  years,  and  that  through 
no  cause  resulting  from  atmospheric  decay.  The 
latter,  naturally,  affects  strength,  but  due  warning 
is  given  long  prior  to  collapse.  Homogeneity  of 
composition  is  perhaps  the  best  safeguard  against 
atmospheric  influences ; where,  as  in  steel, 
graphitic  flakes  are  liable  to  occur  in  patches  and 
“ strings,”  local  decomposition  sets  up  in  such 
places,  and  weakening  results.  From  the  fore- 
going observations  it  wfll  be  gathered  that 
frequent  tests  on  girders  and  columns  used  in 
building  and  engineering  work  are  indispensable, 
though  even  that  cannot  ensure  freedom  from 
collapse  under  special  circumstances. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  various  means  and 
l|  appliances  adopted  in  testing  the  strength  of 
| metals  ; the  student  who  desires  information  on 
that  head  could  not  do  better  than  consult  Pro- 
fessor Unwin’s  “Testing  of  Materials  of  Con- 
I struction,”  published  in  188S,  together  with 
I recent  volumes  of  “ Minutes  of  Proceedings  of 
I the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.” 

Speaking  generally  in  regard  to  cast-iron,  the 
carbon  present  is  usually  credited  with  modifying 
the  physical  attributes  of  the  metal  ; the  greyer 
kinds  of  iron  contain  most  graphitic  scales  and 
are  weaker,  more  fusible  and  softer  than  whiter ' 


iron  which  contains  most  combined  carbon. 
Ferro-silicon  (a  cast-iron  with  about  10  per  cent, 
of  silicon)  is  mixed  with  other  cast-iron  to 
render  it  stronger  and  more  useful  for  foundry 
purposes.  Professor  Unwin  states  ( Op . cit. , 
p.  262),  that  the  softest  iron  used  in  the  foundry 
has  about  ‘15  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon. 
With  1 per  cent,  the  transverse  strength  is 
greatest ; with  more,  the  crushing  strength  in- 
creases, but  the  tenacity  and  transverse  strength 
diminish.  The  amount  of  graphitic  carbon  has 
less  influence.  The  silicon,  when  it  does  not 
exceed  3^  per  cent.,  appears  to  be  advantageous 
in  securing  a soft,  grey,  strong  iron.  Re-melting 
cast-iron  improves  its  strength,  but,  if  repeated  too 
long,  the  tensile  and  transverse  strength  suffer, 
though  the  crushing  strength  and  hardness 
increase.  Mr.  Turner  from  an  examination  of  all 
existing  data  made  an  attempt  (cf.  “ Trans.  Iron 
and  Steel  Inst.,  1S85”)  to  determine  the  best 
composition  of  cast-iron  to  obtain  certain  definite 
qualities,  from  which  Professor  Unwin  has  com- 
piled the  following  table  : — 


Combined 

Carbon. 

Graphitic  1 Silicon. 
Carbon.  ! 

Greatest  softness 

,,  hardness  

„ general  strength. . 

2'S  | z '42 

,,  stiffness  

,,  tensile  strength  .. 

— 

z '8 

„ crushing  strength. 

over-rt 

under  2'6  'about  '8 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  demonstrate 
that  in  small  castings  the  strength  varies  materially 
with  the  size,  the  smaller  castings  being  the 
stronger.  Hodgkinson  found  that  bars  of  cruci- 
form section  were  about  I per  cent,  stronger  than 
bars  with  circular  or  rectangular  sections  of  the 
same  area.  The  tensile  strength  of  cast-iron  bars 
varies  from  about  ^ tons  per  square  inch  to  20*5 


tons;  and  the  “ means  ” of  a very  large  number 
of  tests  varied  from  6‘8  to  I5'3  tons  per  square 
inch. 

In  arriving  at  the  crushing  strength  of  cast-iron 
the  results  are  not  strictly  comparative  unless 
pieces  of  the  same  shape  are  used.  The  crushing 
resistance  is  much  increased  if  the  height  of  the 
piece  tested  is  so  decreased  that  the  plane  of  least 
resistance  to  shear  cuts  the  faces  at  which  the 
pressure  is  applied.  The  lowest  recorded  result 
of  the  crushing  strength  of  cast-iron  (cylinders)  is 
l9’8tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  highest  obtained 
alter  repeated  re-meltings  — 95  9 tons.  The 
shearing  strength  of  cast-iron  varies  from  3 '92  to 
5-29  tons  per  square  inch. 

In  Bessemer  steel  the  strength  is  increased  and 
the  extension  diminished  by  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  carbon  until  it  reaches  1*2  per 
cent.,  when  the  strength  is  about  60  tons  per 
square  inch.  Styffe  * gives  the  following  table  : — 

Table  showing  the  Effect  of  Carbon  on  the 
Strength  of  Steel. 


Material. 

Mark. 

Percentage 

of 

Carbon. 

Breaking 
strength  in 

square  inch. 

Puddled  steel 

NP.  1 

o-8 

B.  1 

o-8 

NP.  2 

NH.  1 

,,  ,,  

NH.  2 

°'7 

G.  i 



P.  1 

o'fi 

,,  

P.  2 

o-6 

„ „ 

B.  2 

°'55 

38-8 

Lb  3 

o's 

G.  2 

°’S 

35  '0 

Iron  

0’2 

21'5 

Bauschinger  found  that  for  tension,  plates  of 
steel  24  in.  in  length,  2 '8  in.  in  width,  and 
0^48  in.  thick,  varied  in  strength  from  2S'i  to 
527  tons  per  square  inch.  The  lowest  result  was 
obtained  with  the  carbon  percentage  at  ‘14  and 
the  highest  with  ’96. 

The  tensile  strength  of  wrought-iron  is  increased 
by  repeated  piling  and  rolling,  but,  according  to 
some  authorities,  this  can  be  continued  too  long. 
Thus,  in  one  series  of  experiments  quoted  by 
Professor  Unwin,  the  tenacity  of  the  iron  in  its 
original  state  was  I9’6  tons  per  square  inch, 
which  increased  to  27 '5  at  the  sixth  working, 
and  then  descended  to  19  ‘6  tons  per  square  inch 
at  the  twelfth  working. 

If  the  value  of  a material  for  constructive 
purposes  be  determined  by  its  tensile  strength 
and  ductility,  then  manganese  steel  should  rank 
highly  in  that  respect.  In  a series  of  tests 
described  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Hadfield,+  a peculiar 
combination  of  high  tensile  strength  is  exhibited, 
sixty  to  seventy  tons  per  square  inch  giving  higher 
elongation  than  had  hitherto  been  recorded  of  any 
material.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  most  cases 
the  halves  of  the  test-bar  were  afterwards  bent 
double  when  cold.  Results  obtained  on  that 
metal  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnaby  are  given  in  an 
appendix  to  Mr.  Hadfield’s  paper  quoted.  The 
effects  of  torsion  may  be  given  as  follows  : — 


Torsion  Tests  of  Manganese  Steel  Wire. 

72  complete  twists  cn  length  of  14  in.,  before  fracture 
occurred. 

68  ,,  ,,  ,,  14m.,  ,, 


46 

42 

1 15 


8 in.,  not  broken. 
8 in. , broken. 

8 in.,  broken. 


One-half  of  the  wire  was  water-quenched,  and 
notwithstanding  the  severe  punishment  already 
borne,  was  then  bent  double,  cold. 

In  this  connexion,  it  may  be  stated  that  hard- 
drawn  Bessemer  wire  gives  about  four  twists  on 
8 in.  before  breaking,  and  in  its  soft  state  about 
forty  twists  ; but  in  the  latter  state  its  tensile 
strength  is  only  about  30  tons  against  70  tons  per 
square  inch  of  manganese  steel.  The  best  crucible- 
steel  wire  gives  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
twists,  and  when  hardened,  a tensile  strength  of 
60  up  to  150  tons,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  required. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  as  to  the 
effect  of  stress  repeatedly  applied  both  to 
manganese  and  ordinary  steel.  The  water- 
queDching  process  in  manganese  steel  produces 
a similar  effect  (though  in  a more  marked  degree) 
to  that  of  annealing  ordinary  steel.  Manganese 
steel  elongates  almost  uniformly  throughout  the 
whole  length  under  stress  ; in  ordinary  steel  the 
greater  part  of  the  contraction  of  area  generally 
takes  place  in  the  centre  of  the  piece  being  tested, 


* 11  Iron  and  Steel,”  p.  46. 

t “Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,"  Vol  xciii.  (1888),  p.  20, 
Ct  sqq. 
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and  in  all  cases  it  centralises  itself  at  one  parti- 
cular point,  assuming  a pear  shape,  instead  of 
stretching  uniformly  throughout  its  length. 


OBITUARY. 

Herr  Prylinski. — We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  the  Polish  architect,  Prylinski,  who  was 
a prominent  member  of  the  profession  and  an 
authority  on  Polish  archaeology.  Among  his 
works  we  would  notice  the  restoration  of  the  old 
" Lukiennice,"  or  cloth-market,  at  Cracow,  and  his 
designs  for  the  restoration  of  Wanel  Castle.  This 
design  was.  however,  carried  out  by  another  archi- 
tect, the  author  receiving  a commission  of  2,000 /. 
The  deceased  architect,  with  Messrs.  Fellner  & 
Helmer,  obtained  a first  premium  in  the  Cracow 
Theatre  competition.  He  was  fifty-three  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  was  a pupil  of  Van-der-Null, 
of  Vienna,  and  Viollet-le-Duc,  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cundy. — The  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Cundy,  who  recently  died  at  Brighton,  aged  seventy- 
five,  was  buried  at  Brompton  Cemetery  on  November  9 
last.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after  studying 
abroad  he  entered  his  father’s  office,  who  was  then 
surveyor  to  the  estates  of  the  Duke  cf  Westminster 
in  London.  He  afterwards  started  in  practice  on 
bis  own  account,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  gained 
the  first  prize  in  a limited  competition  for  the  re- 
building of  Upper  and  Lower  Grosvenor-gardens 
and  Grosvenor  House.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  succeeded  him  as  architect  and  surveyor  to  the 
Westminster  estates,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
1890.  Mr.  Cundy  was  for  some  years  surveyor  to 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  also  to  the  estates 
of  Messrs.  Broadwood  and  the  Commercial  Bank ; 
and,  independently  of  his  architectural  work,  he  was 
largely  employed  in  arbitrations,  reports,  and  valua- 
tions. Some  of  the  principal  works  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Cundy  were  : — St.  Saviour  s,  St.  Michael's,  and  the 
Grosvenor-road  Churches,  Pimlico  ; SL  Michael's, 
St.  Peter's,  and  Ebury-square  Schools  ; the  Belgrave 
Mansions,  and  all  the  new  houses  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Grosvenor-gardens,  Grosvenor-place,  Gros- 
venor-crescent,  and  Wilton-place  ; most  of  the  new 
houses  in  Grosvenor-square,  and  various  blocks  of 
buildings  in  Oxford-street  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
Grosvenor  and  the  Pimlico  estates.  Mr.  Cundy 
was  also  architect  for  a large  number  of  houses  in 
and  about  Kensington,  and  for  Park-place,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  and  at  Taplow,  and  at  Farringdon  ; 
Busert  Park  in  Berkshire,  and  extensive  alterations 
at  the  Marquess  of  CoDyngham's  town-house.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  Merchant  Taylors,  and 
Master  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Cundy  was  a most 
painstaking,  hard-working  man,  and  no  detail  was 
too  small  for  his  most  careful  consideration. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Catholic  Church,  Northampton.— A new 
Catholic  Church  is  being  erected  in  the  Park-road, 
Northampton.  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  of  West- 
minster, is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Hammond,  of 
Peterborough,  the  builder. 

Additions,  St.  Mark's  Church,  Reigate.— 
The  additions  that  have  beer,  made  to  this  church 
were  dedicated  on  the  29th  ult.  The  now  completed 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Baker-King,  of  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  Messrs. 
Nightingale  Bros.,  of  Reigate,  have  been  the  general 
contractors.  A reredos  in  polished  alabaster  and  a 
carved  oak  memorial  pulpit  have  been  placed  in  the 
church.  They  have  both  been  carried  out  to  the 
architect's  design  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons, 
of  Exeter,  who  have  made  the  new  chancel-screen 
as  well  as  the  credence  table  and  adjacent  double 
sedilia,  all  of  which  are  in  Bath  stone.  The  altar- 
table  is  of  English  oak.  The  new  pulpit  occupies 
the  same  site  as  did  the  former  one,  and  is  six-sided. 
Its  panels  have  sculptured  representations  of  different 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Mark,  the  patron  saint,  and 
the  reredos  has  three  white  marble  panels,  in  which 
are  groups  carved  in  high  relief,  and  representing  in 
the  centre  the  Resurrection. 

New  Church,  Plumstead.— On  the  30th  ult., 
the  Duchess  of  Albany  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
a new  church  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Mark,  at 
Plumstead.  The  building  has  been  designed’  by 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Lovel,  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
There  is  a large  hall  on  the  ground  tloor  capable 
of  seating  about  six  hundred  people,  besides  class- 
rooms, retiring-rooms,  and  kitchen.  The  church, 
which  is  on  the  first  floor,  is  approached  by  two 
flights  of  wide  outside  steps  from  a loggia.'  The 
exterior  will  be  built  of  led  brick  and  Portland 
stone. 

District  Council  Offices,  Barnes.  — The 
Barnes  District  Council  are  now  occupying  their  new 
offices,  which  are  situated  at  the  east  end  of  High- 
street,  Mortlake,  on  a site  of  one  and  a-half  acres, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  River  Thames,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  High-street.  The  building  (orim- 
nallv  known  as  “The  Limes''),  is  a structure  °of 
three  stories,  entered  through  a portico  carried  on 
columns,  and  the  alterations  necessary  to  adapt  it  to 
the  purposes  of  Council  offices  having  been  com- 
pleted, it  contains  on  the  first  floor  a Council  cham- 
ber 37  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide,  a committee-room, 


14  ft.  by  15  ft.,  with  cloak-room  and  lavatory,  and 
the  public  and  private  offices  of  the  clerk  to  the  Coun- 
cil. The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  surveyor's 
private  office,  drawing  office,  Inspector  ot  Nuisance's 
office,  and  a strong  room,  having  fire-proof  floor 
and  ceiling,  The  basement  will  be  used  for 
store-rooms,  and  the  top-floor  contains  the  care- 
taker's apartments,  cistern-room,  and  the  ladies' 
cloak-room.  The  staircase,  which  is  in  two  flights,  is 
lighted  at  the  landing  by  a large  circular-headed 
window,  the  window-recess  being  occupied  by  a 
statue.  The  new  fire-station  is  to  be  situated  on  the 
same  site,  some  60  ft.  from  the  main  building  ; it 
will  comprise  a duty-room,  instrument-room,  forage- 
store,  and  lavatory,  and  an  engine-house  and  stabling 
for  two  horses,  opening  on  to  a large  paved  yard 
divided  from  the  main  road  by  a pair  of  6-ft.  gates. 
Adjoining  the  fire-station  will  be  the  workshops  and 
stores  of  the  Council's  depot,  including  a messroom, 
smith's  and  wheelwright's  workshops.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  land  on  this  side  of  the  offices 
building  will  be  used  as  a depot,  provision  being 
made  in  the  future  for  steam-roller  and  cart  sheds, 
and  stabling  tor  twelve  horses.  A small  dock  capable 
of  receiving  two  barges  will  be  formed  on  that  part 
of  the  site  lying  to  the  west  of  the  main  building  for 
the  reception  and  delivery  of  the  broken  granite, 
flint,  paving  materials,  &c.,  required  in  the  execu- 
tion of  various  works  in  the  district.  The  altera- 
tions, additions,  and  decorations  have  been  carried 
out  from  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Mr. 
G.  Bruce  Tomes,  the  Surveyor  of  the  Council,  by 
Mr.  John  Bloomer,  of  Brentford. 

Premises  for  the  “Herald,''  Glasgow, — 
An  extension  has  just  been  made  to  the  buildings  of 
the  Glasgow  Herald  and  Evening  Times.  The 
building  occupies  a position  at  the  corner  of  Mitchell- 
street  and  Mitchell-lane.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  building  is  a water-tower,  situated  at  the  corner, 
and  rising  to  a height  of  150  ft.  The  lower  part  of 
this  tower  is  unbroken  by  any  cornices  or  bands 
running  across  it.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
Mitchell-street  elevation  is  the  main  cornice,  which 
is  placed  above  the  third  story  from  the  street. 
Above  the  cornice  are  two  stories,  the  top  one  being 
lighted  by  dormer  windows  and  roof  lights.  The 
whole  of  the  new  building  has  access  from  one  stair- 
case situated  almost  in  the  centre,  in  the  well  of 
which  is  a passenger  and  goods  elevator.  The  floors 
of  the  building  are  of  concrete  and  iron.  The  floors 
are  laid  with  American  oak.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  John  Honeyman  & Keppie,  and  the  prin- 
cipal contractors  are  : — Masonry,  Messrs.  P.  & W. 
Anderson  ; joinery,  Mr.  Matthew  Henderson  ; 
slating,  Mr.  John  Anderson  ; plastering,  Mr.  Wm. 
Forbes  ; plumbing,  Messrs.  Fyfe  & Allan  ; and 
concrete  floors,  Messrs.  Arrol  Brothers.  Mr.  Robert 
Aitken  is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Church,  Barrow  Hill,  Derbyshire.— The 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  Barrow  Hill,  was  opened  on 
the  29th  ult.  It  is  built  of  red  brick  throughout, 
and  roofed  with  tiles.  The  furniture  and  fittings  are 
of  wrought-iron  and  oak,  the  whole  of  the  latter 
having  been  designed  by  the  architect  (Mr.  Raymond 
Unwin,  of  Staveley  Works).  The  building  comprises 
a nave  and  chancel,  with  two  vestries  attached,  one 
of  which  contains  the  organ.  There  is  seat  accom- 
modation for  300  persons.  The  church  is  heated 
with  low-pressure  hot  water-pipes,  and  lighted  with 
gas.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Fisher,  of 
Mansfield. 

Church,  Llwydcoed,  Aberdarf..— The  new 
Church  of  St.  James',  at  Llwydcoed,  was  opened  on 
Monday.  Thie  church,  which  is  built  of  brick, 
stands  upon  a piece  of  land  on  the  Merthyr-road. 
The  style  of  the  edifice,  which  provides  seating 
accommodation  for  210  worshippers,  is  Gothic,  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  structure  is  about  1,200/.  The 
plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Halliday,  the 
Diocesan  Architect,  and  the  contract  for  the  building 
was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Williams  & Thomas, 
Cardiff.  The  pulpit  and  the  seats  are  of  pitch-pine, 
and  the  church  is  warmed  by  Porrit's  patent  heatiDg 
apparatus.  All  the  windows  are  of  cathedral  glass. 
Surmounting  the  west  end  there  is  a bell-turret. 

Board  School,  Cumvvhinton,  Cumberland. 
— A new  school,  which  has  been  erected  at  a total 
cost  of  2,745/.  the  Wetheral  School  Board,  has 
just  been  opened  at  Cumwhinton.  The  face-work  of 
the  buildings  is  of  Cumwhinton  stone  in  courses, 
with  polished  dressings  of  red  Howrigg  stone.  The 
roofs  are  of  open  timber  work  in  pitch  pine,  and  the 
wood  finishings  of  the  rooms  are  in  yellow  pine 
varnished.  The  mixed  schoolroom  is  46  ft.  long 
and  21  ft.  6 in.  wide  and  16  ft.  high  to  the  tie  beam  of 
roof,  and  the  room  is  designed  to  accommodate 
ninety-six  children.  It  is  lit  by  large  windows  at 
each  end  and  also  by  windows  near  the  ceiling 
at  the  backs  of  the  scholars.  Ventilation  is 
secured  by  air  inlets  through  the  walls  and  air- 
pump  extractors  at  the  ridge,  controlled  by  closing 
valves.  The  infants'  room  is  26  ft.  long  by 
16  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  contains  a gallery  and  seats 
for  forty-six  children,  the  whole  being  finished 
in  a corresponding  manner  to  the  larger  room. 
There  are  separate  entrances  to  both  rooms,  one  for 
bojs,  and  one  for  girls  ; and  cloak-rooms  with 
lavatories  have  been  provided.  The  buildings  are 
fitted  throughout  with  hot-water  pipes,  the  furnace 
house  being  detached  from  the  school  proper.  A 
masters'  house,  built  in  corresponding  style  to  the 
school,  has  also  been  erected  on  the  adjoining  half- 
aerg  of  ground.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 


under  the  direction  and  according  to  the  selected 
plans  in  competition  of  Messrs.  Johnstone  Brothers, 
Carlisle.  The  following  were  the  contractors  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  the  school : — Builders'  work,  Mr. 
James  Beaty  ; joiner-work  and  furniture,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hindson  ; plumber-work,  Mr.  W.  Forster  ; slater, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Nanson  ; plaster  and  cement  work, 
Messrs.  S.  Ferguson  & Sons ; painter  work,  Messrs. 
W.  & G.  Laidlow  ; all  of  Carlisle  ; heating 
apparatus,  Messrs.  Seward  & Co.,  Lancaster  ; gates 
and  railings,  Messrs.  Raybold  & Co.,  Workington; 
drain-pipes,  &c.,  C.  Lonsdale,  Cumwhinton.  The 
contractors  lor  the  house  were  : — Builder,  Mr. 
William  Leighton  ; joiner,  Messrs.  Martin  & 
Armstrong;  painter,  Mr.  Palmer;  grates,  &c., 
Jardine  Carruthers  & Sons;  plumber,  slater,  and 
plaster  work  by  the  same  contractors  as  for  the 
school.  Mr.  Robert  Ormiston,  Carlisle,  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  works. 

Church,  Alnwick.— On  the  30th  ult.,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Leitch  opened  the  new  cnurch  built  by  the 
members  of  St.  James's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Alnwick.  The  new  church  is  erected  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  church.  As  there  is  a comparatively  new 
manse  built  on  the  side  in  the  portion  adjoining  the 
main  road,  the  entrance  to  the  church  has  been 
designed  in  the  most  prominent  position  to  be  seen 
from  the  main  road,  past  the  side  of  the  manse,  and 
is  further  emphasised  by  the  carrying  up  of  a tower 
to  the  height  of  75  ft.,  with  angle  turret,  traceried 
belfry  windows,  and  battlemented  parapet.  The 
accommodation  of  the  church,  including  choir,  is  for 
about  700.  The  building  has  been  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  W.  Lister  Newcombe,  architect, 
of  Newcastle.  The  cost  has  been  about  4,000/. 

Church,  Rubeky,  Worcestershire.— On  the 
30th  ult.  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  dedicated  the  new 
church  of  St.  Chad's,  Rubery,  in  the  parish  of  the 
Lickey.  The  new  church  is  a wooden  erection.  It 
holds  200  people  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
by  the  taking  down  of  a screen  it  opens  out  to  a 
seating  capacity  of  300,  part  of  the  building  being 
intended  to  be  used  as  a Sunday-school.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  Worcester,  and 
the  builder  Mr.  Stanley,  of  Broome. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Chard. — A new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  has  just  been  opened  at  Chard.  The  buildings 
are  in  the  Gothic  style.  Seating  accommodation  is 
provided  for  about  300,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole 
scheme  is  between  3,000/.  and  4,000/.  The  building 
has  been  carried  out  under  Mr.  F.  W.  Curwen,  of 
London  (the  architect),  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Honiton, 
being  the  contractor. 

Bank,  Bristol. — Alterations  are  being  carried 
out  to  the  offices  of  the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank, 
Limited,  Bristol.  They  occupy  a site  at  the  bottom 
of  Clare-street,  which  extends  back  to  Baldwin- 
street,  and  on  both  of  those  thoroughfares  frontages 
have  been  erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  R. 
Milverton  Drake  (now  Drake  & Pizey),  of  Bristol. 
The  freestone  used  for  the  front  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Monks  Park  quarries.  Over  the  Clare- 
street  entrance  are  fixed  tne  arms  of  the  bank. 

Additions  to  the  Cardiff  Free  Library. — 
The  news  and  magazine-room  of  the  new  portion  of 
the  Cardiff  library  building  was  opened  recently. 
In  addition  to  the  news  and  magazine-room,  the 
ladies'  reading-room  has  also  been  opened.  The 
new  reading-room  contains  about  450  superficial  jds. 
of  floor  space,  and  provides  for  280  persons  reading 
at  one  time.  The  ladies'  room  provides  for  forty- 
three  readers.  The  rooms  are  warmed  by  hot-water 
pipes,  low-pressure  system,  and  at  night  they  are 
lit  by  electricity,  the  fittings  being  after  designs  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  Seward,  of  Cardiff. 

Flats,  Hammersmith,  W. — A large  block  of 
middle-class  flats  are  about  to  be  erected  in  Bridge- 
road,  Hammersmith,  parallel  to  Hammersmith 
Bridge,  and  having  a frontage  to  Bridge-road  of 
306ft.,  to  Rutland-road  80  ft.,  and  return  front  to  the 
river  of  50  ft.  Each  flat  will  be  self-contained,  with 
three  bedrooms,  bath,  hot  and  cold,  water-closet, 
two  reception-rooms,  kitchen,  scullery,  pantries,  &c. , 
also  tradesmen's  lift.  The  flats  fronting  the  river 
will  be  superior  and  more  capacious,  and  will  have 
grand  views  of  the  river,  with  balconies  overlooking 
same.  The  accommodation  of  these  flats  will  be 
two  large  lofty  reception-rooms,  kitchen,  pantries, 
&c.,  servant's  bedroom  and  water-closet,  service-lift, 
five  capacious  and  well-lighted  bedrooms,  dressing- 
room,  linen  closets,  bath,  hot  and  cold,  water-closet, 
cS:c.  All  the  bedrooms  open  into  an  inner  hall  apart 
from  the  reception-rooms,  and  both  entrance  and 
inner  halls  will  be  paved  with  marble  mosaic.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  20,000/.,  and  the  work  is  to  be 
put  in  hand  at  once.  Messrs.  Fryer  & Bath  are  the 
architects  who  have  prepared  the  plans,  and  are 
retained  by  the  building  owners  to  superintend  the 
work. 

Additions  to  Catholic  Cathedral,  I 
Edinburgh.  — For  several  years  additions  have 
been  in  progress  at  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  J 
Cathedral,  Broughton-street,  Edinburgh.  After 
consideration  of  various  plans,  it  was  decided  to 
erect  a new  chancel  with  aisles,  and  a side-chapel 
and  vestries  on  the  site  of  the  former  clergy-house 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral  ; and  this, 
together  with  the  erection  of  a baptistery  at 
the  south  side  of  the  Broughton-street  front  of 
the  building,  is  the  part  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
construction which  is  now  approaching  completion. 
The  sanctuary  and  high  altar  have  always  been 
situated  at  the  west-end  of  the  church,  and  in  con- 
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nexion  with  the  alterations  the  west  gable  has  been 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  one  large  central  arch 
for  the  chancel,  and  two  smaller  side  arches  for  the 
chancel  aisles.  The  new  chancel  is  about  50  ft.  in 
length  by  26  ft.  in  width,  with  a height  to  the 
ceiling  of  40  ft. , the  aisles  being  about  10  ft.  wide. 
The  new  vestries  and  side  chapel  are  situated 
between  the  north  aisle  and  Chapel-lane.  The 
additions  have  been  designed  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  new  chancel  has  on  each  side  an  arcade 
of  three  bays,  with  moulded  stone  piers  and  arches, 
the  west-end  being  a semi-octagonal  apse,  and 
the  whole  is  lit  by  nine  large  traceried  windows 
in  the  clearstory.  The  roof  is  open  timbered,  of 
hammer  beam  construction,  with  struts  springing 
from  carved  stone  corbels.  The  spandrels  between 
the  roof  timbers  are  filled  with  tracery.  The  ceiling 
is  boarded,  and  the  woodwork  is  stained  and  var- 
nished, and  relieved  by  a few  lines  of  colour.  The 
floor  is  to  be  of  marble  mosaic.  The  carved  high 
altar,  with  its  reredos,  together  with  the  carved  oak 
archbishop's  throne,  canons’  stalls,  and  traceried 
screens,  have  been  fitted  up  again  in  the  new 
chancel.  Gifts  of  stained  glass  for  several  of  the 
windows  have  been  made,  and  these  are  in  course 
of  manufacture ; but,  in  the  meantime,  all  the 
windows  have  been  glazed  with  tinted  cathedral 
glass.  The  space  in  the  nave  formerly  occupied 
by  the  sanctuary  has  been  furnished  with  chairs, 
increasing  the  accommodation  of  the  church  by  about 
250  sittings.  The  choir  and  organ-gallery  over  the 
entrance  door  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
front  part  of  which  was  very  low,  has  been  wholly 
rebuilt,  and  the  organ  placed  to  one  side  of  the 
church,  thus  opening  up  the  large  central  east 
window  which  it  formerly  concealed.  A hydraulic 
blowing  apparatus  has  also  been  provided  for  the 
organ.  The  baptistery  next  Broughton-street  is  not 
yet  completed.  It  is  to  be  octagonal  in  plan,  with 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  three-light  traceried 
windows  in  the  sides,  and  will  have  a cornice  and 
parapet  carried  round  it,  and  a high-pitched  roof. 
The  floor  is  to  be  of  marble  mosaic.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  to  be  plastered,  the  latter  being  panelled 
with  moulded  ribs.  A large  heating  chamber  is  pro- 
vided below  the  baptistery.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Buchanan  & 
Bennett. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Window,  Redditch.— On  the  29th 
ult.  a stained-glass  window  in  St.  George's  Church, 
Redditch,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  F. 
Fessey,  was  dedicated.  The  window  consists  of 
three  lights,  and  represents  the  “ Ascension.” 
It  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  W.  Pearce,  Limited, 
Birmingham. 

Altar,  Mawnan  Church,  Cornwall. — The 
parish  church  at  Mawnan  has  just  received  a new 
altar  for  the  sanctuary.  It  is  about  7^  ft.  long,  and 
the  lower  parts  are  of  oak,  whilst  the  actual  slab  is 
of  grey  Cornish  granite  4!  in.  thick.  This  has  the 
five  usual  consecration  crosses  cut  upon  its  upper 
face.  The  base  is  surrounded  by  a moulded  plinth, 
and  the  front  is  divided  by  three  recessed  panels. 
The  backs  of  the  panels  are  diapered.  The  super 
altar  projects  about  10  in.  The  altar  has  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 

Window,  Ansford  Parish  Church,  Somer- 
setshire.— A new  stained-glass  window,  erected  in 
memory  of  the  late  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  has  just 
been  unveiled  at  Ansford  Parish  Church.  The 
window  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Drake,  of  Exeter.  It 
has  two  lights,  in  one  of  which  is  a figure  of  St. 
Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  and  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  diocpse.  The  other  light 
contains  a portrait  of  Bishop  Ken. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  Minister  of  Fine-Arts  has  jus 
ordered  the  busts  of  Marshal  MacMahon  and 
Marshal  Canrobert  for  the  Ecole  Militaire  of  Saint 

Cyr. M.  Ruprich  Robert  fils,  with  the  assistance 

of  M.  Daumet,  has  b?en  given  the  work  of  restoring 
the  Chateau  d'Amboise,  which  has  just  been  bought 
by  the  Due  d'Aumale.  The  expense  of  the  restora- 
tion is  estimated  at  1,500,000  francs. TheSoci6t<5 

d'Emulation  des  C6tes  du  Nord  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  a measure  which,  if  it  is  generally  carried 
out  in  different  parts  of  France,  would  be  of  great 
service  in  the  cause  of  archaeology.  It  has  asked 
everyone  who  will  do  so  to  send  a list  of  Druidic 
monuments,  tumuli,  dolmens,  covered  ways, 
menhirs,  cromlechs,  &c.,  indicating  how  these 
monuments  should  be  described,  measured, 

orientated  and  localised. The  work  of  erecting 

a monument  in  memory  of  the  sculptor  P.’erre  Puget, 
has  just  been  begun  at  Marseilles.  The  work  will 

cost  about  100,000  francs. A monument  has  just 

been  inaugurated  at  Beaune  la  Rolande  by  the 
Society  of  the  Souvenir  Fran9ais,  to  the  memory  of 

the  soldiers  kiiled  on  the  spot  in  1871. The 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  just  asked  Parlia- 
ment for  a grant  of  50,000  francs  to  enable  M.  and 
Madame  Dieulafoy  to  continue  their  archaeological 
researches  in  Persia,  undertaken  with  so  much 
success  a few  years  ago.  According  to  an  agree- 
ment between  France  and  Persia,  France  will  have 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  all  excavations  on  the 


ground  where  it  is  supposed  antiquities  are  to  be 

found. A new  fort  is  to  be  erected  at  Hassi-el- 

Homeur,  in  Algeria. The  Musde  Carnavalet  has 

just  received  a curious  picture  of  the  Pont  Neuf  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
the  principal  and  most  frequented  place  in 

Paris. A certain  number  of  new  decorative 

paintings  have  just  been  placed  in  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  amongst  them  “ L'  approvisionment  des 
Halles  ” by  M.  Lhermitte,  the  “Joies  de  la  Vie  " by 
M.  Roll,  the  “ Apotheose  des  Lettres  ” ceiling  by  M. 
Jules  Lefebvre,  a large  decorative  frieze  by  M. 
Henri  Martin,  the  “ Manifestations  a la  statue  de 
Strasbourg  ” by  M.  Adolphe  Binet,  which  is  placed 
in  the  salon  of  the  Si6ge  de  Paris. The  admin- 

istration proposes  to  the  Municipal  Council  that 
M.  Bartholom6's  monument  “ Aux  Morts  ” should 
be  installed  in  P£re  la  Chaise.  It  will  be  placed  in 
the  central  part,  under  the  chapel,  and  will  form  a 
facade  to  the  vault  belonging  the  Ville  de  Paris. 
The  expense  of  installation  is  estimated  at 
67,000  francs. 

Austria.— -Hungary  is  to  have  a new  Inspector 
of  Arts,  and  the  Government  will  probably  elect 

M.  Michael  Munkacsy  to  this  office. -The  special 

commission  on  the  regulation  of  the  River  Danube 
has  lately  had  a meeting,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  Count  Badeni,  in  which  it  has 
been  practically  determined  to  transform  the  old 
Danube  Canal,  which  runs  through  Vienna,  into  a 
winter  river  harbour.  The  proposals  of  Baurath 
Otto  Wagner  as  to  the  architectural  rendering  of  the 
locks  and  bridges  have  been  approved  of.  The  so- 
called  “ Iron  Gate  ” of  the  Danube  is  to  be  opened 
with  much  ceremony  next  year,  as  the  works  will 
then  have  practically  been  completed.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Kings 
of  Roumania  and  Servia  will  attend  the  ceremony. 

We  have  referred  to  the  proposal  to  open  a 

National  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Vienna,  on  similar 
lines  to  that  which  will  be  opened  next  year 
at  Berlin.  The  preliminary  arrangements  have 
now  been  apparently  completed,  and  a date 
fixed  for  the  opening  in  1898.  The  Vienna 
arts  and  crafts  societies  will  probably  be  most 

extensively  represented  in  the  galleries. Another 

new  theatre  is  to  be  erected  in  Vienna  ; its  name 
will  be  the  “ Franz  Joseph  Theatre, "and  its  site  will 
be  in  one  of  the  principal  suburbs.  This  will  be  the 

third  suburban  theatre  at  Vienna. Owing  to  the 

damage  caused  at  certain  seasons  to  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  city  by  the  flooding  of  the  Danube,  the 
municipality  have  now  ordered  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  buildings  affected,  prior  to  enforcing 

preventive  measures. A very  excellent  map  of 

“ Greater  Vienna”  has  just  been  published.  Herr 
Hartleben  is  the  editor,  and  has  been  able  to  most 
clearly  show  the  different  kinds  of  property,  and  all 
the  municipal  arrangements,  tram-lines,  etc  , in  the 

small  scale  of  1 to  20,000. Great  strides  are  being 

made  in  facilitating  the  connexion  between  London 
and  Vienna.  The  Ostend  express,  which  leaves 
Ostend  on  Tuesdays  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
reaches  Vienna  at  half-past  four  on  the  follow- 
ing day  (Wednesday). Some  of  the  principal 

thorougfares  of  Vienna  are  now  to  be  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  temporary  lights  are  being  put  up  on 
the  “ Freiung.”  The  International  Electricity 

Company  holds  the  contract. -A  large  number 

of  old  Vienna  houses  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
housebreaker  to  make  room  for  the  new  Metro- 
politan Railway,  and  a number  of  historical 
associations  will  disappear  with  them.  The  Freie 
Presse  of  the  21st  ult.  publishes  an  excellent 
historical  sketch  of  some  of  the  buildings,  from 
which  we  see  that  a number  of  the  houses  date  back 
as  far  as  1425  and  1500.  One  of  the  buildings,  the 
so-called  Casa  Piccola  House,  which  has  been 
demolished,  was  used  in  1809  for  Napoleon's 
Council  of  War.  It  is  very  easy  to  follow  the 
history  of  buildings  in  Vienna,  owing  to  the 
elaborate  notes  always  made  in  the  official  convey- 
ancing books. A large  forage  warehouse  has  been 

completed  for  the  court  offices  at  Vienna,  which, 
having  been  equipped  with  all  modern  improvements 
and  appliances,  will  be  found  an  interesting  building. 

A competition  has  been  opened  at  Vienna  for  a 

scheme  of  municipal  electrical  tramways. Dr. 

Friebeis,  the  imperial  commissioner,  who  takes  the 
place  of  the  defunct  city  council,  has  officially  stated 
that  decisions  must  almost  immediately  be  given  as 
to  the  extension  of  the  Vienna  water  supply,  the 
system  of  electric  railways,  and  the  municipalisation 

of  the  gas  works. Whilst  the  electric-light  is 

being  provisionally  introduced  for  the  illumination  of 
some  of  the  main  thoroughfares  at  Vienna,  experi- 
ments are  also  being  made  with  improved  gas- 
burners  in  some  of  the  streets,  notably,  the  Herren- 
gasse  and  St.  Michael's-place.  Incandescent  lights 
(the  Auer  patent)  are  being  tried  here,  and  good 
results  are  being  obtained.  The  gas  supply  of 
Vienna  is  in  the  hands  of  an  English  company— the 
Continental  Gas  Association — whose  concession,  we 
understand,  however,  soon  expires,  when  there  will 
probably  be  a municipalisation  of  the  service.  The 
company  has,  we  believe,  had  the  monopoly  since 
1843.  Previous  to  this,  there  were  some  small  gas 
works  at  Vienna,  whose  interests  were,  however, 

bought  up. We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 

the  “Court  Plasterer  and  Modeller,”  Herr  Detoma, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Herr  Detoma,  an  Italian 
by  birth,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  excellent 


plaster  decoration,  which  is  such  an  important 
feature  in  the  Opera  House,  the  new  museum,  and 
other  modern  public  buildings  in  Vienna.  The  first 
important  piece  of  work  at  Vienna  by  the  deceased 
was  the  ceiling  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  was  con- 
stantly working  under  Hansen,  Ferstel,  Hasenauer, 
and  other  notable  architects,  and  participated  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Bavarian  castles  of  Louis  II. 


MISCELLANE  0 US. 

The  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.— The 
Corporation  of  London  will  apply  to  Parliament  in 
the  ensuing  session  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  for 
altering,  and,  so  far  as  may  be  found  expedient, 
repealing  the  several  Acts  now  in  force  which  relate 
to  the  Market  at  Islington.  This  measure  provides 
for  a transfer  by  them  of  certain  roads  connected 
with  the  Market  Estate  and  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  vestries  of  St.  Pancras  arid  St.  Mary, 
Islington,  or  to  some  other  highway  authority  or 
public  body,  and  imposes  on  such  public  body  the 
obligation  of  maintaining  the  same  ; for  the  removal 
of  any  of  the  existing  gates  and  bars,  and  their 
re-erection  elsewhere,  and  the  erection  of  new  ones, 
within  the  estate  ; also  for  empowering  the  Cor 
poration  on  certain  days  and  at  certain  times,  as 
they  may  deem  fit,  to  set  apart  spaces  (on  the 
estate)  for  the  temporary  use  of  vendors  ot  goods 
and  miscellaneous  commodities,  or  other  like  pur 
poses,  and  to  levy  tolls,  rates,  and  charges  in 
respect  of  the  goods  brought  into  the  market,  or  for 
the  use  of  the  spaces  so  allotted  to  their  sale. 

A New  Set  of  Clock  Chimes.— A large 
new  clock  has  just  been  erected  in  the  parish 
church,  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Messrs. 
John  Smith  & Sons,  Derby,  which  has  a 
large  dial,  strikes  the  hours,  and  plays  the  new 
“Tennyson”  chimes,  which  were  the  joint  com- 
position of  Messrs.  Frank  & John  Smith,  partners 
in  the  firm.  The  chimes  seem  a little  uncertain  in 
tonality,  but  this  is  perhaps  not  out  of  keeping  for 
bell-music  ; and  a new  set  of  chimes  is  not  un- 
welcome, at  all  events. 

A Warning  as  to  Pretended  Electrical 
Workmen. — Mr.  Hughes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cancer  Hospital  at  Fulham,  asks  us  to  call  attention 
to  the  danger  of  admitting  persons  professing  to  be 
electric  workmen  into  a building  without  due  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  them.  The  Committee  of  the 
Cancer  Hospital  recently  decided  to  adopt  the 
electric  light ; an  estimate  was  accepted  and  the 
work  commenced,  when  on  a Saturday  a man  (who 
had  evidently  watched  tie  workmen  depart)  called 
shortly  after  one  o'clock,  stating  he  had  come  to 
meet  the  foreman  and  to  arrange  where  the  switches 
were  to  be  fixed.  He  was  taken  all  over  the  build- 
ing by  the  porter,  and  eventually  got  into  the 
nurses'  dormitories  at  the  top  of  the  building,  found 
one  of  the  servants  there,  told  her  he  had  come  to 
measure  in  connexion  with  the  electric  lighting,  and 
thus  gained  access  to  the  bedrooms,  whence  he  took 
with  him  three  watches,  several  articles  of  jewellery, 
and  all  the  money  he  could  find  from  four  bed- 
rooms. Needless  to  say,  he  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  electric  lighting  of  the  hospital,  but 
by  the  careful  measurements  which  he  took  and 
the  marks  which  he  put  on  the  walls  to  show  where 
the  switches  were  to  be,  he  effectually  gulled  the 
officials. 

Conference  on  Light  Railways.  — Two 
meetings  were  held  in  London  last  week  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  to  discuss  the  question 
of  light  railways.  The  more  important  of  the  two 
meetings  took  the  form  of  a conference,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  which  met  on 
Thursday  last  week.  The  deep  and  increasing 
distress  among  British  agriculturists,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  schemes  for  extending  and  cheapening 
the  means  of  communication  as  palliatives  of  that 
distress  were  discussed.  From  all  sides  it  was  urged 
that  Government  co-operation,  either  by  guarantee 
of  interest  or  temporary  financial  support,  had 
become  an  absolute  necessity.  The  meeting  formed 
itself  into  a Light  Railways  Association,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  formulating  schemes,  a 
committee  was  nominated  on  which  representatives 
of  County  Councils,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Surveyors'  Insti- 
tution, members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  representatives  of  Agricultural,  Railway,  and 
Tramways  Associations  were  invited  to  serve.  A 
resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  urging  upon 
Government  to  introduce  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  in  the  next  Session  proposals  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  much-needed  light  rail- 
ways in  agricultural  and  sparsely-populated  districts 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Among  the 
many  interesting  communications  made  to  the  Con- 
ference was  the  statement  that,  whereas  the  20,908 
miles  of  railway  in  Great  Britain  had  cost  985,000,000/, 
sterling,  or  at  the  rate  of  47,000/.  per  mile,  railways 
of  narrow  gauge  of  24  in.,  18  in.,  or  even  1510. 
were  doing  excellent  service  in  many  districts  abroad 
and  in  the  few  districts  where  they  were  in  operation 
in  this  country,  though  the  cost  might  not  exceed 
from  1,000/.  to  2,000/.  per  mile.  Mr.  Morrison, 
M.P.,  instanced  a line  laid  in  the  hilly  country  near 
Derby  by  Mr.  Hayward,  which  had  been  constructed 
for  1,000/.  per  mile,  and  upon  which  recently  saloon- 
carriages  containing  a large  company  had  been  run 
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round  curves  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8 the  rate 
of  twelve  miles  per  hour. 

A Minister  ok  Fine  Arts.— Apropos  of  Trinity 
House,  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Minister  of  the 
Fine  Arts  becomes  more  and  more  necessary— a 
Minister  who  shall  have  the  power,  as  in  France,  of 
deciding  when  an  old  building  shall  be  classed  as  a 
historic  monument  ; of  preventing  its  owner  from 
destroying  it ; when  it  is  in  need  of  repair  of  devot- 
ing public  funds  to  its  restoration  ; and,  in  fact,  of 
generally,  by  the  aid  of  competent  commissioners 
and  assistants,  discovering  works  of  art  that  are 
worthy  to  be  called  national  monuments,  of  restoring 
and  preserving  them  for  future  generations. — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Industrial  Exhibition  at  Battersea.— On 
Saturday,  last  week,  the  pupils  attending  the 
schools  'in  the  West  Lambeth  group  of  the  London 
School  Board  held  their  annual  exhibition  at  the 
Lavender-hill  school,  Battersea.  Some  twenty-five 
schools  took  part  in  the  display,  and  there  were  just 
over  300  exhibits  in  the  twenty-five  classes  for 
which  arrangements  had  been  made.  The  boys 
exhibited  modelling,  wood-turning  and  carving,  fret- 
work, and  drawing.  The  judges  were  Messrs. 
Barten  (organiser  of  manual  training  to  the  Board), 
Wilkinson  (art  director),  and  1.  Stanley. 

Architectural  Association.  — Discussion 
Section. — The  fourth  meeting  of  the  session  of 
the  Discussion  Section  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-street, 
W.,  on  the  4th  inst. , at  7 p m.,  Mr.  Herbert  A. 
Satchell  in  the  chair.  The  paper  of  the  evening 
was  on  Architectural  Drawing,  bv  Mr.  W.  Harold 
Oaklev.  Mr.  Hart,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the’ author,  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  per- 
spective work  should  be  altogether  deputed  to  a 
specialist.  The  building  should  be  not  only  drawn 
but  designed  in  perspective.  From  personal  obser- 
vation he  thought  that  in  the  old  days  the  artificer 
frequently  had  nothing  but  a perspective  sketch 
to  work  to.  He  (Mr.  Hart)  had  seen  an  old  sketch 
on  parchment  of  the  west  front  of  Orvieto  Cathedral 
which  was  probably  all  that  the  workman  had  in 
that  case.  Mr.  Greenop  objected  to  the  disregard 
of  values  frequently  shown  by  the  architectural 
picture-maker.  The  patch  of  white  sky  put  in  to 
throw  up  a bit  of  the  building  in  a way  that  would 
never  occur  in  nature,  he  strongly  objected  to.  Mr. 
Smith  thought  it  all  very  well  to  pitch  into  architects 
for  being  unable  to  draw  trees  and  figures,  but  how 
many  painters  could  draw  architecture?  He  men- 
tioned one  of  Dora's  paintings  of  a scriptural  subject 
where  the  architecture  was  a hotch-potch  of  Greek, 
Roman,  German,  and  other  styles.  Messrs.  Bolton, 
Harper,  Marks,  White,  Oldham,  Hopkins,  Pywell, 
Thomas,  Brodie,  and  Sheridan  also  spoke,  and  the 
Chairman,  having  made  some  concluding  remarks, 
put  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  unanimously 
carried.  Mr.  Oakley  replied,  and  the  meeting 
terminated. 

Trinity  Almshouses. — On  the  27th  and  28th 
ult.  Mr.  G.  S.  D.  Murray,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  opened  an  inquiry  at 
Trinity  House,  Tower  Hill,  into  the  charitable 
endowments  under  the  administration  of  the  Cor- 
poration ot  Trinity  House.  The  occasion  on  which 
the  inquiry  was  held  was  the  proposal  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporation  involving  the  abandonment  or 
demolition  of  the  almshouses  in  Mile  End-road. 
The  Corporation  was  represented  by  its  Secretary 
(Mr.  C.  A.  Kent),  Mr.  Armstrong  (solicitor),  Mr. 
Kegwin  (Pilotage  Committee),  and  Mr.  Leisching 
(head  of  the  Pensions  and  Estates  Department) ; 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  barrister,  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest, 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings, 
the  Committee  for  the  Survey  and  Registration  of 
Old  and  Interesting  buildings  in  Greater  London  and 
Essex,  the  Kyrle  Society,  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Kent  said 
the  Surveyor  to  the  Corporation  ascertained  from 
the  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Mile  End  that  he  required 
in  respect  to  twenty-eight  houses  that  new  water- 
closet  pans  should  be  put  in,  that  the  sink 
waste  and  some  of  the  rain-water  pipes  at  the 
rear  of  the  houses  should  be  disconnected  from  the 
drains  and  gullies  inserted  for  them  to  discharge 
over  the  surface  to  the  sinks,  and  provisions  made 
for  taking  water  from  the  mains  instead  of  from  the 
cisterns  supplying  the  water-closets.  He  (the 
Surveyor)  estimated  the  cost  of  this  work  at  about 
225/.,  and  he  pointed  out  that  when  it  had  been 
done  they  might  be  required  within  a month  to  do 
further  work  involving  a large  outlay.  There  was  a 
further  report  in  which  the  Surveyor  had  estimated 
the  approximate  cost  of  such  alterations  to  the  fifty- 
three  houses  in  Bethnal  Green  parish  which  were  in 
the  same  condition  as  theMile  End  ones,  at  369/.  He 
further  stated  that  should  the  authorities  of  Mile  End 
and  Bethnal  Green  require  them  to  take  up  the 
old  brick  drains  and  put  down  stone  ones,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  ruling  at  the 
present  time,  a further  sum  of  1,822/.  would 
have  to  be  expended,  that  was  2,416/.  in  all. — 
Mr.  Liesching  said  that  on  May  1 he  received  a 
notice  from  the  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  effect  that 
he  found  these  houses  were  in  anything  but  a satis- 
factory condition,  all  the  drains  being  improperly 
trapped,  the  water-closets,  with  few  exceptions, 


defective  and  unsuitable,  and  insufficiently  ventilated ; 
that  the  water  for  domestic  use  was  in  direct  con- 
nexion with  the  water  used  for  flushing  the  drains ; 
and  that  there  were  several  other  minor  matters 
needing  attention.  He  must  therefore  request  that 
such  steps  as  were  necessary  should  be  taken  to  have 
these  various  matters  remedied  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Sanitary  Authority.  If 
it  was  preferred  he  would  serve  the  statutory  order  in 
the  usual  way,  but  he  expected  that  they  would  prefer 
to  do  the  work  without  an  order  being  served.  A 
reply  was  sent  stating  that  the  matter  should  be 
looked  into.  On  June  1 r,  the  Inspector  wrote,  putting 
pressure  on  the  Corporation,  and  an  appointment 
was  made  for  June  13,  when  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  proposal  of  tne  Corporation  to  present  a 
scheme  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  He  then 
expressed  his  willingness  to  hold  his  hand  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. — Mr. 
Kent  said  that  the  Corporation  had  determined  in 
effect  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  alms- 
houses long  before  the  sanitary  condition  was 
raised.  As  far  as  the  actual  demand  of  the  Vestry 
went,  225/.  would  cover  the  cost,  and  that  included 
a few  houses  that  were  not  part  of  the  original 
structure,  known  as  the  Trinity  Hospital.  It 
was  a fact  that  gcod  health  had  prevailed  among 
the  inmates,  and  that  there  had  been  no  deaths 
from  infectious  diseases.  — During  the  inquiry, 
Mr.  Jarvis,  Surveyor  to  the  Corporation,  said 
he  had  been  in  active  practice  for  fifty  years.  The 
houses  at  Mile  End  did  not  conform  to  the 
regulations  now  enforced,  and  he  did  not  consider 
they  were  fit  to  live  in.  Cross-examined  : He  had 
known  the  houses  for  thirty  years.  He  had  reported 
upon  them,  but  had  never  condemned  them.  The 
objections  he  had  just  raised  were  raised  for  the  first 
time  on  this  occasion. — It  was  announced  that  Mr. 
C.  R.  Ashbee  had  received  the  following  telegram 
from  Sir  F.  Leighton,  P. R.A.  : — “I  much  regret 
inability  to  attend  meeting,  feeling  as  I do  deep  and 
most  anxious  interest  in  the  endeavour  to  save  from 
destruction  a group  of  buildings  of  such  peculiar 
artistic  charm  and  individuality,  and  of  so  unique 
a character  in  London  as  Trinity  House  Alms- 
houses.''— Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  said  he  had 
examined  Trinity  Hospital,  and  had  every 
reason  to  believe  it  was  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  He  regarded  the 
building  as  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
nation  from  an  architectural  point  of  view. 
Artistically,  too,  it  was  of  very  great  value.  Every- 
thing Sir  Christopher  Wren  touched  showed  the 
marks  of  his  genius.  He  was  our  greatest  architect, 
and  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  preserve  his 
work.  The  almshouses  were  ot  particular  value  to 
students  of  architecture,  because  they  were  apt  to 
run  into  too  florid  a style,  and  such  work  as 
this  had  a chastening  effect. — Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Anderson,  ex  - President  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  said  he  had  examined  the 
houses  and  found  that  structurally  they  were  in 
excellent  condition,  and  that  all  they  required  was 
a little  work  in  the  way  of  sanitary  improvements. 
In  point  of  arrangement  he  considered  the  houses 
very  admirably  suited  for  the  purposes  to  which 
they  had  been  put  for  so  many  years.  The  inmates 
were  of  robust  appearance.  Had  the  buildings  been 
as  unhealthy  as  Mr.  Jarvis  had  told  them  they 
were,  the  inmates  would  not  have  been  anything 
like  so  robust.  The  cost  of  the  sanitary  improve- 
ments required  would  be  a trifling  one.  One  great 
reason  for  preserving  the  buildings  was  that  they 
were  a most  important  factor  in  the  education  of 
young  architects.  He  looked  upon  them  as  a 
unique  example  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  work, 
and  he  should  deplore  their  demolition  as  a great 
loss  to  architectural  students,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
nation.  They  were  certainly  unique,  but  not  more 
unique  than  beautiful  and  charming,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  used 
as  almshouses  for  many  generations.  Although 
builr  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  com- 
pared favourably  with  many  nineteenth  century 
buildings.  — Mr.  Thackeray  Turner,  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings, 
Mr.  Basil  Holmes,  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee  also 
gave  evidence  against  the  proposed  demolition  of  the 
almshouses.  Mr.  Armstrong,  in  replying  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation,  said  his  clients  would  be  exceed- 
ingly sorry  if  buildings  which  were  so  beautiful  as 
the  professional  gentlemen  bad  described  should  be 
allowed  to  be  lost  to  London ; and  they  hoped 
strongly  that  if  the  Charity  Commissioners 
should  think  it  best  that  the  almshouses  should 
be  abandoned,  some  other  body  or  bodies  might  be 
found  to  purchase,  at  all  events,  the  front  portion 
for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood  for  (he  thought 
he  was  almost  justified  in  adding)  a school  for  young 
architects.  But  they  submitted  that  this  was  not  the 
object  of  their  charity.  They  looked  upon  the 
matter  simply  from  a business  point  of  view,  as  they 
felt  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  and  they  submitted  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.— In 
closing  the  inquiry,  the  Commissioner  said  that  in 
the  event  of  the  Corporation  desiring  to  retire  from 
their  proposals,  or  in  the  event  of  the  Commissioners 
feeling  unable  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  proposal, 
he  would  suggest  (without  wishing  to  prejudice  the 
case)  that  the  fourteen  houses  known  as  Griggs 


Foundation  might  be  taken  down  so  as  to  give  a 
larger  space  between  some  of  the  others,  which 
would  also  obviate  the  difficulty  of  filling  the  present 
number. 

Standard  of  Light  for  Gas.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday,  the 
Public  Control  Committee  reported  that  the  repre- 
sentative Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Tradein  1891  to  recommend  a standard  for  testing  the 
illuminating  power  of  gas  in  substitution  ot  the 
present  candle  standard,  had  come  to  a unanimous 
decision  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  10-candle 
pentane  argand  standard,  and  that  they  had  further 
recommended,  with  a view  to  possible  future 
improvements  and  requirements,  that  the  gas 
referees  should  be  authorised  to  approve  and  certify, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Gas 
Companies,  any  other  flame  based  upon  the  above 
ro-candle  standard  for  use  in  gas-testing.  A recom- 
mendation was  also  made  with  regard  tothemetliod  ot 
recording  the  illuminating  power  ofgas  and  the  rate  of 
consumption  to  be  prescribed  for  testing  purposes. 
The  necessity  fora  more  exact  standard  of  light  had 
been  admitted  for  years,  and  the  Council  causedaletter 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  urging  the 
immediate  introduction  of  a Bill  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee.  The  Chairman 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  subsequently  had  an 
interview  with  Sir  C.  Boyle,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  desired  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Council  would  not  itself  introduce  a Bill.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  there  would  be  a greater 
probability  of  success  if  the  Bill  were  introduced  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  agreement  of  all 
parties,  and  Sir  C.  Boyle  was  understood  to 
intimate  that  that  course  would  probably  be  taken. 
The  dissolution  of  Parliament,  however,  occurred 
shortly  afterwards,  and  the  Committee  were  of 
opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  change  of  Government, 
it  is  desirable  the  Board  of  Trade  should  again  be 
communicated  with.  They  recommended  that  a 
further  letter  be  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
urging  the  Board  to  promote  in  the  coming  Session 
a Bill  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendations ot  the  Standards  of  Light  Committee. 
This  was  agreed  to. 

Lists  of  Tenders  for  Publication.— We 
must  draw  attention  to  our  rule  (duly  notified  in  the 
standing  notice  at  the  head  of  the  “Tenders” 
column)  that  we  cannot  accept  lists  of  tenders  for 
publication  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers'  New  Build- 
ing.— On  Wednesday  last  week  the  managers  of 
sub-contractors  and  all  the  foremen  engaged  on  the 
new  building  (about  forty  in  all)  were  entertained  at 
dinner  by  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  at  the  Ship  Hotel,  Charing  Cross,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  commencement  of  the  Session  1895- 
96.  A capital  musical  programme  was  provided,  in 
which  Messrs.  Court,  Cook,  Clark,  Tyler,  and  West 
took  part.  Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Mr.  Charles  Barry  (the  architect),  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  R.  Stephen-Ayling,  with  Mr.  H. 
Hadfield  in  the  vice-chair. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — On  the 
27th  ult.,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street, 
Mr.  Arthur  Musker  read  a paper  before  the  members 
of  this  Society  on  “Artificial  Paving  Slabs.”  Mr. 
A.  J.  Maginnis,  President,  occupied  the  chair.  At 
the  outset  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Musker  said  that  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  paving  slabs  was  one  of  the 
great  variety  of  methods  of  utilising  waste  products, 
and  in  that  instance  it  supplied  a suitable  material 
for  the  equipment  of  their  streets,  more  particularly 
flags  for  the  tootwalks.  When  they  considered  the 
immense  pedestrian  traffic  there  was  in  the  streets  of 
large  cities  like  Liverpool,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
question  of  good  flagging  was  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
pavement  with  a smooth  surface,  yet  having  good 
wear,  and  giving  a secure  grip  to  the  feet.  A dis- 
cussion followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  at 
the  close  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Musker. 

Discovery  of  Corporation  " Plate  " at 
Reading. — A discovery  was  made  in  Reading  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Webb,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the 
chairman  of  the  Survey  Committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, who  was  looking  about  in  the  basements  of  the 
Municipal  buildings  for  a storage  place  for  some 
things  belonging  to  the  University  Extension 
College,  when  his  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  sight 
of  a massive  old  wooden  chest  in  one  of  the  recesses 
of  the  vaults.  The  box  had  iron  mountings,  and 
was  once  secured  by  three  substantial  locks,  but 
these  had  been  cut  away  or  removed  at  some  time  or 
other.  Mr.  Webb  opened  the  chest,  and  extracted 
some  heavy,  round  objects,  which  proved  to  be 
some  pewter  circular  plates  and  dishes,  black  with 
age.  There  are  three  sizes,  the  largest  being  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  others  (dinner  plates)  in 
two  sizes.  On  the  large  dishes  the  borough  arms 
are  cut  on  the  front,  and  on  some  of  the  others  the 
words  " Corporation  of  Reading”  run  round  nearly 
half  the  edges,  and  on  others  the  borough  arms  are 
stamped.  The  plate-marks  on  the  back  are  exceed- 
ingly good,  the  maker's  name,  “ Ebly,”  and 
“ made  in  London,"  being  quite  clear.  The  stamps 
also  include  a stag  (part  of  the  crest  of  Berkshire), 
the  rose  and  crown,  Britannia  and  the  lion.  There 
are  altogether  three  or  four  dozen  plates,  and  their 
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probable  date  is  1710.  About  nine  dozen  pewter 
spoons  were  also  found,  with  “C  of  R,"  meaning 
11  Corporation  of  Reading,”  and  " Corporation  " on 
them.  Mr.  Webb  also  brought  to  light  19^  dozen 
old  Sheffield  plate  large  spoons,  inscribed  with  the 
borough  arms,  contained  in  a small  box  some 
eighteen  inches  square. 

Electric  Lighting  of  Railway  Carriages. 
— There  was  a demonstration  on  the  27th  ult.  on 
the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  line  of  a new 
system  for  the  electric  lighting  of  railway  carriages. 
The  principal  features  of  the  system  are  that  each 
carriage  is  provided  with  its  own  generating  plant 
complete  in  itself,  the  revolution  of  the  axle  of  the 
carriage  driving  the  dynamo,  and  thus  producing 
electricity  for  lighting  the  carriage  while  in  motion, 
and  also  storing  sufficient  electricity  in  the  accumu- 
lator to  supply  the  light  when  the  train  is  stationary. 
Hence  each  carriage  is  lighted  independently.  The 
dynamo  is  suspended  from  the  under-frame  of  the 
carriage  in  such  a manner  that  although  driven  by  a 
belt  from  the  axle,  none  of  the  vibration  of  the 
axle  is  transmitted,  and  however  the  speed  of  the 
train  may  vary,  the  dynamo  always  runs  at  a uniform 
rate,  and  consequently  always  produces  the  same 
amount  of  current.  The  system  is  by  Messrs.  J. 
Stone  & Co. 

Panels  at  the  Royal  Exchange.— For  some 
years  past  it  has  been  in  contemplation  by  the 
Gresham  Committee  to  decorate  the  panels  around 
the  ambulatory  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1890  that  the  scheme  took  a practical 
form.  Mr.  Deputy  Snowden,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  promised  to  fill  in  the  first  panel  at  his 
own  expense,  and  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  P.R.A., 
simultaneously  offered  to  paint  and  present  another. 
These  gifts  were  accepted  by  the  Committee,  who 
called  in  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  Mr.  Calderon,  R.A., 
and  Mr.  Poynter,  R.A.,  to  assist  them  in  arranging 
a plan  for  filling  in  the  remaining  twenty  - two 
panels,  and  in  selecting  the  artists  and  the 
subjects  of  the  frescoes.  The  two  first  panels 
were  unveiled  last  June — the  one  painted  by  Mr. 
Macbeth,  A.RA.,  and  depicting  the  opening  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  by  the  Queen  in  1844,  and 
the  other  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
entitled  “ The  Phoenicians  trading  with  the  Britons.  ” 
The  Corporation  acting  through  the  Gresham 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Deputy  White  is  now  the 
Chairman,  have  commissioned  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas, 
A.R.A.,  to  fill  in  a panel  with  a representation  of 
" William  the  Conqueror  Granting  a Charter  to  the 
Citizens."  Mr.  Carl  Meyer,  of  New  Court,  has 
promised  a panel  representing  “The  Offer  of  the 
Crown  to  King  Richard  III.  in  Baynard's  Castle," 
to  be  painted  by  Mr.  Sigismund  Goetze  ; and  Sir 
Samuel  Montagu,  M.P.,  has  offered  a panel  pour- 
traying  "Charles  I.  Demanding  the  Five  Members 
at  Guildhall,”  by  Mr.  Solomon.  The  Mercers' 
Company  will  contribute  a panel  representing  “The 
Opening  of  the  Royal  Exchange  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  but  they  have  not  yet  selected  the  artist. 
The  subjects  of  the  remaining  eighteen  panels  have 
also  been  selected  by  the  Committee  and  their  art 
advisers.  — Standard. 


LEGAL. 

ARBITRATION  CASE  AT  THE  COURT 
OF  APPEAL. 

Before  Lord  Esher,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
Lords  Justices  Lopes  and  Kay.  Re  an  arbitration 
between  Ernest  Alfred  Roome  and  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses  for  St. 
John,  at  Hackney. 

This  was  an  appeal  by  the  Hackney  Baths  Com- 
missioners from  the  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Wright 
at  Chambers  giving  Mr.  Roome  leave  to  enforce  an 
award  dated  September  6,  1895,  as  though  it  were  a 
judgment. 

The  matter  arose  out  of  a contract  dated  February 
16,  1894,  under  which  Mr.  Roome  contracted  to  build 
public  baths  at  Hackney  for  36,608/.  The  works 
were  suspended  in  October,  1894,  and  Mr.  Roome 
made  certain  claims  which  were  dealt  with  by 
arbitration.  The  award  of  Mr.  Cubitt  Nichols,  the 
arbitrator,  was  given  in  September  last,  and  he 
awarded  3,321/.  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Roome  in  final 
settlement  of  all  his  claims,  and  gave  him  the  costs 
of  the  arbitration  and  award.  The  Commissioners 
claimed  to  retain  the  3,321/.,  or  alternatively  some 
part  of  it,  under  Clause  22  of  their  contract,  as 
security  for  extra  cost  of  completing  the  baths. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  his  judgment  said  : 
“1  am  of  opinion  the  Appeal  must  be  dismissed. 
No  fault  is  found  now  with  the  award  as  an  award, 
but  what  is  said  is  the  Judge  ought  not  to  have 
made  the  order.  Now  what  is  it  that  is  given  by  the 
award  ? Here  is  the  contractor  who  has  done  work 
for  these  Commissioners,  and  it  is  true  to  say  that 
the  Commissioners  took  possession  of  all  the  work 
that  he  had  done,  and  of  all  his  tools  and  of  his 
( plant,  and  thereupon  he  complains.  What  did  he 
1 complain  of?  The  very  first  thing  to  look  at  is  he 
1 was  ordered  to  give  particulars  ; they  will  show  what 
1 he  does  complain  of.  He  says  ' you  took  possession 
I of  my  things,  and  prevented  me  fulfilling  the  con- 
i tract,  but  what  I complain  of  is,  that  it  was  your 
>,  fault  which  prevented  me  from  finishing  the 
1 work.  1 cannot  say  that  you  were  not  entitled 
to  take  possession  because  I have  not  finished  the 


work  ; but  what  I complain  of  is  that  your  man,  by 
gross  misconduct,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
work  which  I was  carrying  on  with  my  workmen, 
but  also  by  misconduct  with  the  tradesmen  who 
were  supplying  me  with  goods,  your  clerk  of  the 
works  prevented  me  from  finishing  my  contract,  and 
you  stipulated  that  you  would  not  interfere  with  my 
work,  and  you  ought  to  pay  me  damages,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  caused  by  a breach  of  contract  by  you.’ 
Now,  if  the  breach  of  contract  was  established, 
what  was  the  remedy?  Damages,  and  nothing  else. 
What  would  be  these  damages?  By  their  breach 
they  may  have  brought  it  within  the  terms  of  the 
22nd  Clause  of  the  contract,  but  it  was  a breach  of 
the  19th  Clause.  If  that  were  true,  what  were  his 
damages?  Why,  the  difference  between  the  condi- 
tion he  would  have  been  in  if  they  had  not 
committed  that  breach,  and  the  condition  in 
which  he  was  when  they  had  committed  that 
breach.  If  they  had  not  committed  that  breach  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  value  of  the  work 
which  he  had  done,  but  he  could  not  claim  that 
because  he  had  not  finished  the  work,  and  he  did 
not  give  up  the  work  voluntarily,  but  because  they 
prevented  him  from  doing  the  work.  The  moment 
that  was  established  the  value  of  the  work  that  he 
had  done  was  part  of  the  damages.  But  that  was 
not  all.  He  was  prevented  from  earning  the  rest 
of  his  part  of  the  contract,  that  is,  the  profit  that 
he  would  have  made  if  he  had  carried  on  the  work. 
Whether  the  Arbitrator  has  now  given  more  damages 
than  he  ought,  is  immaterial.  There  is  the  award, 
which  is  in  terms  perfectly  plain,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners were  bound  to  pay  3,321/.  What  for  ? 
‘ In  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  all 
claims  and  demands  whatsoever  of  the 
said  Roome  against  the  said  Commissioners 
under  the  said  contract,  or  in  respect 
of  any  breach  thereof.'  The  truth  is  that  these 
damages  are  all  given  in  respect  of  the  contract  and 
under  the  contract,  but  in  respect  of  a breach  of  it, 
that  breach  being  that  they  prevented  him  from 
finishing  the  work.  That  being  so,  there  is  an 
absolutely  good  award,  a final  award,  and  it  is 
specific,  an  award  that  they  should  pay  him  the 
money  at  once.  I cannot  say  that  the  Judge  was 
wrong.  I am  perfectly  certain  that  he  was  abso- 
lutely right  in  saying  upon  such  an  award  that  there 
should  be  no  delay.  It  is  an  award  for  damages, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  power  on  their  part  to 
retain  the  money.  They  are  bound  to  pay  it  at 
once.  I think  the  learned  Judge  was  right,  and 
this  appeal  must  be  dismissed.” 

Lord  Justices  Lopes  and  Kay  concurred,  and  the 
appeal  was  dismissed  with  costs.  Mr.  Moulton, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Macmorran  appeared  for  the 
appellants,  the  Commissioners  ; and  Mr.  Dickens, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Bray  for  the  respondent,  Mr. 
Roome,  the  contractor. 


BUILDING  ON  DISUSED  BURIAL- 
GROUNDS. 

INTERESTING  CASE  IN  THE  CHANCERY  DIVISION. 

The  case  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  the  Trustees 
of  London  Parochial  Charities  and  others  came 
before  Mr.  Justice  Stirling,  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  29th  and  30th  ult.,  it 
being  an  action  brought  by  the  Attorney-General  at 
the  relation  of  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Botolph  Without,  Aldersgate- 
street,  to  restrain  defendants,  the  Trustees  of 
London  Parochial  Charities, from  building  on  certain 
plots  of  land  situate  on  the  south-side  of  Little 
Britain,  on  the  ground  that  such  land  formed  part  of 
a disused  burial-ground,  and  that  building  upon  it 
was  prohibited  by  the  Disused  Burial-Grounds 
Act  of  1884,  that  Act  being  passed  after  the 
order  in  Council  was  issued  for  closing  Metropolitan 
burial-places,  and  by  which  Act  and  by  another  Act 
passed  in  1887  the  term,  “burial-grounds"  was 
defined  to  include  any  consecrated  or  unconsecrated 
ground  which  had  been  set  aside  for  the  purposes  of 
interment. 

Mr.  Graham  Hastings  Q C.,  and  Mr.  Stokes 
represented  the  Attorney-General  ; and  Sir  Walter 
Phillimore,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Buckley,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Nevill  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  opening  the  plaintiff’s  case,  said 
that  the  first  question  his  Lordship  would  have  to  try 
was,  whether  the  land  in  question  had  been  used  as 
a burial  - ground,  and  next,  whether  it  was 
within  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1884,  c.  27, 
for  the  prevention  of  the  erection  of  buildings  on 
burial-grounds  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  which  numerous  orders  in 
Council  had  been  made.  A further  Act  was 
passed  in  1887  which  suspended  certain  provisions 
in  other  Acts  in  certain  places.  St.  Botolph  Without 
was  an  extremely  old  church  ; in  fact,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  point  of  time.  It  was  referred  to  in  a writ 
of  Edward  I.  in  1279.  1°  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

it  was  incorporated  with  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,  and  Henry  VIII.  in  1502  granted 
it  as  a free  chapel  to  the  Priory  and  Monastery  of 
St.  Peter,  Westminster.  In  1542,  the  same  King 
granted  the  rectory  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster.  It  appeared  that  at  that  time  and  for 
some  time  after,  there  were  no  bouses  on  the  plot  of 
ground  lying  between  Bull  and  Mouth-street  and 
Little  Britain.  The  wall,  which  was  marked  on  the 
plan,  was  not  then  in  existence,  and  the  churchyard 


extended  from  a place  some  way  below  right  up  to 
Little  Britain.  According  to  Ryter's  map,  dated 
1504,  in  the  British  Museum,  there  were  then  no 
buildings  upon  it,  but  soon  afterwards  some  houses 
must  have  been  erected  upon  it,  because  in  the  year 
1614  there  was  a grant  by  King  James  I.  of  “ The 
Church  House  lying  and  being  in  Aldersgate,  near 
the  'Peacock'  there  at  the  yearly  rent  of  3s.  4d. , 
and  all  the  garden  at  the  yearly  rent  of  3s.,  and  all 
those  three  shops  adjoining  the  churchyard  on  the 
east  at  the  yearly  rent  of  2s.  And  three  tenements 
situate  lying  and  being  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Botolph 
Without,  on  the  north  part  of  the  church  and 
churchyard  aforesaid,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  3s.  ; and 
also  all  that  our  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances 
belonging,  situate  lying  and  being  within  the  Parish 
of  St.  Botolph,  in  the  churchyard,  now  in  the 
occupation  of  Simon  Kingsland,  at  the  yearly 
rental  of  isd." 

His  Lordship  here  remarked  that  from  a 
document  in  Latin  before  him  it  appeared  that 
three  of  the  houses  referred  to  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
churchyard.  The  fourth  was  described  as  “ all  that 
tenement  lying  and  being  in  the  said  palish  within 
the  cemetery." 

Mr.  Graham  Hastings  replied  that  Kingsland’s 
house  was  the  minister's  house,  now  marked  17^,  and 
originally  there  had  been  a communication  between 
that  house  and  the  church.  At  a later  date  the 
house  had  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  a ward 
school,  and  the  doorway  was  closed  up.  Since  then 
a sort  of  casing  had  been  put  over  the  church,  and 
the  doorway  was  visible  no  longer.  In  1884  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  sold  77a,  78,  79,  and 
80,  Little  Britain,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
and  this  sale  was  obviously  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  the  representatives  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  There  was  a reterence  to  arbitration,  and 
the  sum  awarded  to  be  paid  for  the  property  was 
3,845/.,  and  the  whole  property,  including  the 
passage  leading  to  the  church-house,  was  acquired 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  who  subsequently 
made  terms  with  the  builders  for  the  demolition 
and  re-erection  of  buildings  on  the  site  in 
question.  In  July  of  last  year  the  builders  began 
to  excavate,  but  only  on  a small  scale,  because  they 
had  not  got  the  proper  provision  for  removing  the 
remains.  The  plot  comprised  the  frontage  in  Little 
Britain  right  up  to  the  wall,  and  in  excavating  the 
workmen  came  upon  enormous  quantities  of  human 
remains,  and  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  such 
remains  would  be  found  in  any  other  place  than  a 
burial-ground.  Cartloads  of  loose  bones  were 
found,  and  bones  were  also  found  in  connexion  with 
coffins.  In  one  case  the  coffin  was  entire,  and  on 
being  opened  the  skeleton  could  be  seen  inside,  and 
then  the  whole  crumbled  to  dust.  The  suggestion 
made  by  the  defendants  was  that  the  general  absence 
of  coffins  indicated  that  the  place  was  the  site  of  a 
plague-pit  ; but  in  the  learned  counsel's  opinion, 
it  was  not  tenable,  as  he  could  prove  that  there  was 
a vestry  order  issued  in  1620  as  to  the  “burial  of 
parishioners  old  and  young,"  showing  the  fees 
charged  “ for  burial  with  coffins  and  also  the  fees 
for  burial  without  coffins.”  It  was  hard  to  suppose 
that  so  vast  a plague-pit  could  have  been  opened,  as 
the  spot  in  question  measured  about  1x4  ft.  in  length. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  part  of  the 
old  burial-ground,  the  other,  or  lower  part  of  which 
had  about  1853  been  converted  into  a public  garden. 
Mr.  Hastings  then  discussed  the  application  of  the 
Act  of  1884,  in  face  of  which  no  buildings  could  be 
erected  unless  a faculty  for  building  had  been 
obtained  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1884,  or 
unless  the  churchyard  had  been  sold  or  disposed  of 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Evidence  having  been  given  to  show  that  the 
passage-way  referred  to  had  been  paved  with  old 
gravestones  on  which  the  inscriptions  were  visible 
and  which  recorded  the  discoveries  made  during  the 
excavations  of  the  ground, 

Sir  Walter  Phillimore  submitted  that  the  ground 
was  never  “ a place  set  apart  for  interment,”  and 
had  never  been  used  as  a graveyard.  His  contention 
was  that  the  ground  was  the  site  of  some  old 
charnel-house,  of  which  there  were  a number  in  the 
early  times  in  connexion  with  Monasteries.  He 
contended  also  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
had  authority  to  deal  with  the  land  in  question  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  City  of  London  Sewers  Act  of 
1851,  which  Act  gave  the  Commissioners  express 
power  to  sell. 

Mr.  Buckley  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  Mr. 
Hastings  having  replied, 

His  Lordship  intimated  that  he  would  reserve  his 
judgment. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  December  6. 

Architectural  Association.  — Professor  Herkomer, 
A.R.A.,  on  “ Scenic  Art.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  0/  /unior  Engineers. — Paper  on  “ Con- 
siderations with  Respect  to  Water,  Gas,  and  Electric 
Mains,  &c.,  in  Connexion  with  the  Formation  of  Urban 
Roads  and  Footways,”  by  Mr.  J.  Julian.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  December  7. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  ( Carpenters'  Hall, 
Throgmor ton-avenue,  E.C.).— Mr.  J.  M.  Jones  on  ‘‘The 
Public  Health  Acts,  with  Suggestions  for  their  Improve- 
ment so  as  to  Secure  their  More  Effective  Operation  and 
to  Simplify  Procedure.  1 6 p.m. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums, 

Designs 

to  be 
delivered. 

•Rebuilding  Infirmary 

BedfordlnflrmaryCom. 
Borongli  of  Lowestoft 

80L  40/. — 801.  divided 

Dec.  21 
Jan  30'06 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


CONTRACTS. 

By  whom.  Required.  Wtgjtorwr.  ; 7 


Surveyors'  Materials  

Rebuilding  No.  14  Promenade,  Bridlington 

Quay  

Tenements,  Stobcross,  Ac 

Roadway,  Ely  Schools  

Hartshill.  or  Stom-y  Stanton  Granite 

Metal  Water  Mains 

Lavatory  Block  if  Buildings,  Asylum, 

Wakefield 

Tidal  Storage  Sewer  and  Outfall,  Aber- 

dovey.  Glam 

School,  near  Barnsley 

Enlarging  Reservoir.  Walvcrden  

Hydrant-Tanks,  Ravine,  4c  

Warehouse,  4c.  Bridlington  Quay 

Additions  to  Perth  Academy,  Perth,  N.B. 

Sewer,  Newtown.  Ireland 

•Erection  of  Pumping  Station  

Roal  aud  Wall,  Bolton  Brow,  Sower  by 

Bridge,  Yorks . .... 

Walling,  Fencing,  4c.  Crescent-view, 

Bath  

Workhouse  Drainage  — 

Sewering  Back  Lily  Hill-street  ..— 

Three  Shop",  House,  4c.  Queen-street, 

Morley,  Yorks - 

Schools,  Penkhull 

Additions,  4c.  to  Schools,  Wrexham....- 

New  Streets,  Independent  Hill,  Alfretou 


Worcester  Corporation  T.  Caink  Dec. 


R Holden ....  j J.  Earn; 

Glasgow  Corporation . . Official 

CardilT  Union j 

Rugby  U.D.C ! 

Buxton  U.D.C I 


do. 

do. 


West  Biding  C.C. 


Bd. 


Dec.  12 
do. 


i J.  V.  Edwards Dec.  11 

M.  W.  Davies j do. 

W.  J.  Bykes do. 

Nelson  (Lancs.)  Corp.  Newton  a Son  .. . 

Cardttl-  Corporation  . C.  H.  Priestley  . 

J.  Taylor  J.  Earnshaw, uu. 

J.  4 G.  Young : do. 

Kanturk  Union Official  . ...— do. 

Mansfield  Corporation  I 

Waterworks G.  4 F.  Hudson  Dec.  13 

........  C.  F.  L.  Horsfall  4 Son  Deg.  14 

E.  S.  Payton..... do. 

Barnsley  Union  G.  Moxon ! Dec.  18 

Whltefleld  (Lancs.) 

U.D.C.  ..............  T.  Thorp  ... 


J.  Sykes 

Stoke-on-TrentSch.  Bd.|  R.  Scrivener  4 Sons  . 
Govra.  of  Wrexham 
County  Schools. . . . | J.  Morlson  4 Son  ... 

Freehold  Land Soc.  Ltd.,  


CONTRACT  S — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Footbridges.  lUthampton,  near  Bath  . 
•Bio.  k*  of  Dwellings.  Bethnal  Green  ... 
Road  Metal 

•Cottages.  l ydoey 

•Electric  Lighting  Work"  

C.l.  Pipes  and  Castings  

Saultari  Pipes  (8.000  yds.) 

Granite  Kerb.  4c «... 

Schools  and  House,  near  Luton 

Chapel.  Milford-street,  Salisbury  

Market  Hall.  4c.  Boothferry-road  ...  . 

•Public  Bath-*  aud  Washhouses.  Lambeth.. 

•Making-up  Linden-grove  

•Making  up  Princes-rcai 

•Branch  Post  Office  at  Leicester  

Chapel  ami  Lecture  Hall.  Zion  Chapel. 

•Iron  and  Stoneware  Pipe  Seweie 

•J, 270  yards  Run  if  Oak  Fencing....—  .... 


Waterworks  

Cottage  Homes,  Schools, 

Chi  shire 

Business  Premises,  High-street  and  Mul- 
berry-street, Sheffield  

Niue  Cottages,  Owmaman,  Aberdare  

House,  Ben  Rhydding,  Wales  

Villa,  Bangor,  Ireland 

Residence,  Stabling.  4c.  Harrogate 

Nine  Cottages.  Wimbledon  

Explosives  Magazine,  East  Rainton, 


By  whom  Required. 


G.  W.  Ry.  Co 

LondonCountyCouncll 
Newcastle  - on  - Tyne 

Corporation  

I O.  W.  Ry  Co 

Leyton  U.D.C.  ..  . 
Sowerby  Bridge  U.D.C. 
do. 

, Northampton  Corp.  . . 
Houghton  Regis  Sch. 
Board  

’ Goole  U D C.  ’* 

, The  Commissioners  .. 
Beckenham  U.D.C.  .. 
do. 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works 


Styal, 


Stevenage  U.D.C 

County  Borough  of 

West  Haui  

Maahain(York»)U.D.C. 


Chorlton  Union 

Victoria  Restaurant 

Co.  Liu 

W.  J.  Heppell 


Tenders 
to  be 
delivered 


Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

Prof.  H.  Robinson 
Utley  4 Gray  .... 
do. 

W.  I.  Brown 

J.  Hall  Gibbons  . . 
W.  H.  Dlnsley  .. 
W.  .1.  Tennant  ... 
A.  H.  Tlltman.... 

J.  A.  Angell 

do. 

Official  

S.  Shaw — 

Urban  Smith  .... 

Lewis  Angell  ..... 
Official  .......... 

J.  B.  Bread  bent  .. 
Holmes  4 Watson 

Falrbank  4 Wall  . 
H.  T.  Fulton 
Mllucs4  France... 
A.  J.  Best 

A.  J.  Brown  4 Co.. 


Dec.  21 
do. 

Dec.  23 


Jan.  23 

No  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Borough  Surveyor..  — — ... Borough  of  Tenby 

•Clerk  of  Works - - Poplar  Bi.  of  Works 

•Road  Foreman  Hammersmith  Vestry 


2s.  per  week 
i.  10s.  weekly. 


Dec.  9 
Dec.  10 
Dec.  11 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  vi.,  if-  vlii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.,  xix  , <L-  xx. 


Institution  of  Junior  Engineers^- Visit  to  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company's  Works,  Old  Kent-road  (Canal 
Bridge  entrance).  3 p.m. 

Monday,  December  9. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Mr.  F.  Punchard  on  “The 
Working  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883. 

'clerks  of  Works'  Association  (Carpenters'  Hall).— 
Paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Crump  on  " Practical  Gas- 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  W.  Worby 
Beaumont  on  “ Mechanical  Road  Carriages.”  II.  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society—  Paper  by  Mr.  Guy 
Dawber  entitled,  "Some  Thoughts  on  Old  Furniture. 

\eeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— Mr. 
Francis  D.  Bedford  on  “ Modern  Decoration."  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  10. 

Institution  of  Civil  -£x?i«wj.--Discussion  upon  the 
papers  by  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Wrightson  on  “ The 
Physical  Properties  of  Iron  and  Steel."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  it. 

Sanitary  Institute.— Sir  Douglas  Gallon  to  open  a dis- 
cussion on  " The  Lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Experi- 
mental Investigations  bv  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts  upon  the  Purification  of  Sewage."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  A rts.\—  Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr. 
Cunynghame's  paper  on  “ Locomotive  Carriages  for 
Common  Roads.  ' 8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  J.  H.  Parkin  on 
“ Some  Failures  in  Sewer-pipes."  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Mr  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald, M.A.,  on  “Adam  and  his  Style  of  Architecture.” 
7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  December  12, 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Annual  General 
Meeting.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.  8.30  p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

20,136. — Door-stops:  E._  Hughes. — -A  combined  door- 
holder  and  stop,  which  consists  of  a horizontal  arm  capable 
of  sliding  in  a box,  and  mounted  with  a step  at  one  end  and 
a slight  projection  at  the  other.  When  the  door  and  stop 
come  in  contact  the  arm  moves  along  the  box  and  raises  a 
pivotted  catch  which  holds  the  door  in  an  open  position. 

21,692.— Crest  - Tiles  : R.  Allen.  — Relates  to  an 
improved  crest-tile  applicable  to  the  edges  of  flats,  such  as 
those  over  bay  windows.  A ridge  is  made  round  the  fiat, 
and  the  tile  is  formed  with  an  ordinary  flange  on  one  side, 
and  a shortened  flange  on  the  other  side.  The  tile  may  be 
of  terra-cotta  and  bedded  in  cement. 

24,987.— Self-closing  Doors,  &c.  : W.  Whiteley.—  An 
arrangement  for  automatically  closing  doors,  consisting  of 
a weight  and  rope  passing  over  a pulley.  To  prevent  slam- 
ming of  the  door  the  weight  is  fitted  as  a piston,  and  slides 
in  a tube  attached  to  the  door-frame.  The  lower  end  of  the 
tube  is  fitted  with  a valve  for  controlling  the  admission  or 
emission  of  air,  thus  by  regulating  the  escape  of  the  air 
from  beneath  the  weight,' the  speed  of  the  descension  of  the 
weight  is  governed. 

25,167.— Flushing  Apparatus:  L . Mulkay  and 
another.— In  flushing  apparatus  a downwardly  extending 
pipe,  which  is  enclosed  by  a bell,  and  with  it  forms  a 


syphon,  has  at  its  lower  end  an  elbow  adapted  to  always 
retain  sufficient  water  to  act  as  a seal.  The  pipe  dips  into 
a chamber  formed  below  the  bpttom  of  the  tank  to  receive 
the  discharge-pipe,  and  a tube  extends  downward  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  flushing-syphon  to  near  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  having  a tap  in  the  middle  which  regulates  the  flush. 

25,366. — Fire-proof  Partitions:  T.  Banks. — 
Constructed  of  open  metallic  lathing  bent  into  corrugated 
or  angular  ridge  and  furrow  form,  secured  between  metal 
standards  and  coated  on  both  sides  with  plaster,  which 
passes  through  between  the  lathing  and  unites  both  sides 
together. 

4,721. — Paint  Brushes:  IV.  Simpson. — In  the 
manufacture  of  paint  brushes  the  handle  is  secured  to 
the  bristles  by  first  securing  the  latter  in  the  ferrule  by 
grooved  clamps,  and  afterwards  driving  in  the  handle  by 
striking  a hollow  tube  which  is  placed  over  it. 

17,360. — Tiled  Roofing  Lath  : W.  Madens.— 
Provides  a lath  of  sheet  metal  in  the  form  of  a flat  gutter, 
with  turned  up  edges,  and  a hook  projection  at  the  upper 
end  on  the  convex  or  opposite  side. 

1^,751. — Stoves  : C.  Hofmann.— Relates  to  a stove 
having  a feed  shute  at  one  side  with  hermetic  closure,  an 
inner  receptacle  tor  fuel  with  a lateral  space  between  the 
outer  shell  of  the  stove,  and  a hot-air  chamber  above  the 
fuel  near  the  flue.  The  fuel-receptacle  may  be  closed  at 
the  top,  so  that  the  gases  of  combustion  pass  through  the 
lateral  space  and  round  the  chamber  to  the  chimney. 

17,780. — Window-Fastener:  J.  Peter. — A fastener 
which  may  be  also  used  for  doors  in  which  bolts  are  used, 
and  arranged  to  be  readily  withdrawn.  A handle  is 
attached  to  a turning  disc,  and  connecting-rods  or  arms  are 
used  for  joining  the  disc  and  bolts  together.  The  bolts 
slide  in  guides,  and  are  shot  or  withdrawn  with  the  partial 
oscillation  of  the  disc. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
November  18. — 21,870,  F.  Hinton  and  J.  Day,  Fire- 
proof Floors. — 21,874,  W.  Wood  and  others,  Sanitary 
Pottery.— 21,875,  J.  Taaffe,  Boundary-wall  Metal  Rain  or 
Roof  Gutter. — 21,901,  G.  Thomson,  Artificial  Stone,  Roof 
ing  and  other  Tiles,  and  Enamel.— 21,902,  G.  Thomson 
Method  of  Treating  Stone. 

November  19. — 21,939,  J.  Morton.  Continuous  Kiln  for 
Burning  Bricks  and  Sanitary  Pipes,  &c. 

November  20. — 22,053  and  22,054,  J-  Gordon,  Glazing 
of  Brick,  Tile,  and  Other  Surfaces. — 22,056,  J.  Martin, 
Fixing  Glazed  and  Similar  Tiles. — 22,064.  H.  Alexander, 
Cisterns. — 22,068,  E.  Green  and  J.  Lake,  Compo.  for  Pre- 
venting Damp  Walls,  and  for  Distempering  and  Decorating 
Purposes. — 22,075,  J.  Gee,  Machine  for  Forming  or  Shaping 
Archways  in  Plaster,  Cement,  &c. — 22,088,  R.  Taylor, 
Mixing  Machines  for  Concrete,  &c. — 22,102,  D.  Bryce, 
Chimney  Cans  or  Cowls.— 22,111,  J.  Barnard  and  W. 
McCleary,  Window-frame  with  a Lapping  Joint,  Weather 
and  Burglar-proof. 

November  21. — 22,169.  G.  Hunt  and  C.  Hooper, 
Ventilators. — 22,173,  J-  Green  and  W.  Oates,  Square-top 
Gully-traps. — 22,193,  A.  Gorse  and  others,  Nails. — 22,279, 
L.  Gutman,  Adjustable  Holdfast  for  Scaffolding. 

November  22.-22,292,  C.  McCallum  and  A.  Morrison. 
Fittings  for  Windows,  &c. — 22,306,  J.  Parker,  Conical 
Cap  for  Chimney-tops  and  other  Flues  or  Shafts. — 22,309, 
G.  Kleine  and  W.  Falkenroth,  Cutting  Tools  for  Wood- 
screws. — 22,320,  F.  Rider  and  H.  Colliver,  Spring  Hinge. 
— 22,322,  H.  Pratt,  Wood-screws.  — 22,328,  J.  Wade, 
Treatment  of  Wood  intended  to  be  Painted. 

November  23. — 22,371,  R.  Wilson  and  others,  Lenses, 
and  Holding  Frames  of  Lenses,  Employed  as  Floorlights, 
Skylights,  &c. — 22,415,  A.  Stephens,  Chamber  Draught 
Annihilator,  Fresh  Warm  Air  Ventilator,  Fog  Preventer, 


and  Free  Combustion  Appliance.~22,434,  F.  Schoolbred 
and  E.  Smith,  Block  Flooring. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

19,106,  A.  Morrison,  Weather-bars  or  draught-excluders 
for  doors.— 19,535,  H.  Webb  and  H Harvey,  Fastenings 
for  Doors,  Gates,  &c.— 19,733,  J-  Tompkins  and  others, 
Machines  for  Grinding  Cement,  &c.— 20,058,  H.  Cameron, 
Casement-stay  and  Fastener.— 20,059,  A.  Moflatt,  Auto- 
matic-doors for  Closing  Entrances  to  Lifts.— 20,444,  J- 
Mitchell,  Valve  or  Flap  for  Sewer-gas  Interceptors.— 
20.515-  J*  Gabriel,  Drain-pipes. — 20,592,  E.  Carter, 
Picture-frame  Cramps.— 20,840,  O.  Steed,  jun.,  Water-taps 
and  Valves  for  Water-supply.— 20,880,  Cohen  and  H. 
Dell,  Excluding  Draught  and  Rain.— 20,595,  W.  Tickle, 
Wood-working  Machinery.  — 21,322,  L.  Hey,  Sliding- 
Windows  or  Sashes,  &c.— 21,330,  R.  Roberts,  Method  of, 
and  Apparatus  for  Glazing  the  Roofs  of  Buildings. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

22,632,  H.  Lake,  Fastenings  for  Doors.  — 23,780,  J. 
Rigby,  Back  Draught  to  Firegrates.  — 85,  E.  Prew, 
Utilising  Heat  resulting  from  Combustion  which  ascends 
the  Chimneys  of  Buildings.— 1,522,  A.  Conway,  Chimney- 
pot.—1,558,  J.  Williams  and  H.  Darrall,  Ceiling  Roses 
and  similar  Electric  Fittings.  — 1,588,  F.  Whitehouse, 
Ratchet  Braces. — 15,606,  W.  Henderson,  Horizontal  and 
Vertical  Saws.— 18,669,  C.  Heyworth,  Lavatory  Wash- 
basins, &c.— 18,828,  J.  Duncan,  Combined  Try  and  Bevel 
Squares. 

< I 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

November  13.— By  Crisp  Co.  (on  the  premises) 

“ Fern  Bank,"  Grove-rd.,  New  Southgate,  f.,  e.r.  40/., 
55°^ 

November  19.— By  Jack’ on  6r>  Son  (at  Hitchin): 
“ Lower  Stondon  Farm,"  Shillington,  Beds.,  104  a.  2 r.  39 p., 
f.,  2,400/.  ; an  enclosure  of  land,  7 a.  1 r.  4 p.,  f.,  140/. 

November  25.— Ry  IVeatherall  <5-  Green  : No.  188, 
Drury-lane,  area  1,550  ft.,  f.,  1,475/.  ; a range  of  stabling, 
Clarendon-rd.,  Notting  Hill,  u.t.  27J  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.,  e.r. 
90/.,  455/.— By/.  W.  Kemsley : 1,  2,  5,  and  6,  Bosworth's, 
Romford,  u.t.  zij  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.,  r.  125/.,  1,160/.— By 
Elliott,  Son,  Boyton:  24,  Portland-rd.,  Norwood,  f.,  r. 
65/.,  1,100/.;  Lg.r.  80/.,  Portland-rd.,  u.t.  30J  yrs.,  g.r.  12/. 
(with  reversion),  1,220/.;  f.g.r.  61.  10s  , Portland-rd., 
reversion  ia  54  yrs.,  230/.  ; 270  to  278  (even),  High-st., 
Acton,  f.,  r.  147/.  10s.,  2,000/. — By  Herring,  Son,  Daw  : 
17,  Glasgow -ter.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  34/., 
200/.  ; 84,  Tulse  Hill,  Brixton,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  e.r. 
125/.,  710/.— By  Humbert,  Son,  fir*  Flint : 35,  Great 
Portland-st.,  Oxford-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  140/., 
1,  too/.— By  F.  G.  Wheatley  ( at  Bowes  Park)  : Eight  plots 
of  land,  Myddelton-rd.,  &c.,  Bowes  Pk.,  f.,  770/.  ; eight 
plots  of  land,  Marlborough-rd.,  &c.,  f.,  49c/. 

November  26. — By  Bradshaw  Breriun:  17,  19,  and  21, 
Collingwood-st.,  Blackfriars,  the  plant,  machinery,  and 
goodwill  of  a packing-case  maker,  &c.,  1,040/.  — By 
Douglas  Young  (at  Winchester  House):  “ Beechcroft, 
Hopton-rd.,  Streatham,  f.,  r.  160/.,  2,500/.  ; f.g.r.  13/.  7s., 
Gleneldon-rd.,  reversion  in  85}  yrs.,  355/.  ; 3 to  67,  odd, 
Gleneldon-rd.,  f.,  r.  1,366/.,  17,940/.  ; f.g.r.  20/.,  St. 
Anselm’s  Church,  Madeira-rd.,  reversion  in  86  yrs.,  520/. ; 
“Cambridge  House,"  Deepdene-rd.,  f.,  r.  no/.,  1,320/.  J 
135  to  141,  odd,  145  and  149,  Hopton-rd.,  f.,  r.  390/., 
4,520/. 

November  27.— By  G.  F.  Box  Co. : 6,  Chamock-rd., 
Clapton,  f.,  e.r.  34/.,  400/. — By  Douglas  Young  ; 51  to  54, 
Litcham-st.,  Kentish  Town,  f , r.  175/.  12s.,  8oo/. ; 27,  St. 
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Mary  Church-st.t  Rotherhithe,  f.,  r.  37/.  14s.,  185  ; 7 ar.d 
8,  Adam’s-pl.,  and  13  and  15,  Adam’s-gardens,  f.,  r. 
49/.  8s  , 180/. — By  R.  Tidcy  Son : 49,  Nascott-st., 
Watford,  Herts.,  and  a plot  of  land,  f.,  r.  22/.,  390/.  ; 
10,  Denmark-ter.,  Holloway,  f.,  r.  26/.,  250;  35,  Wellesley- 
rd.,  Haverstock  Hill,  u.t.  71  yrs  , g.r.  6 1.,  165/.,  : 1, 

Neal's-yd.,  Shaftesbury-av.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.  150Z.  ; 
30,  42,  and  44,  King  Henry's  Walk,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t. 

61  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  108/.,  895/. — By  Buck/and  &*  Sons; 

I. g.r.  83/,,  Lnngton-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  5J  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 
310/.  ; I. g.r.  24/.,  Union-grove,  Clapham,  u.t.  27  yrs., 
g.r.  12/.,  200/.  ; 94,  05,  and  96,  Westbourne-st.,  Chelsea, 
and  1 to  8.  Hart’s-yd.,  u.t.  4 yrs., g.r.  1/.,  r.  326/.  12s. ,800/.; 
No.  189,  Piccadilly,  u t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  49/.  7s.  6d.,  r.  200/., 
840/. ; No.  277,  Regent-st.,  profit  rent  of  144/.  19s.,  u.t.  27 
yrs.,  1,510/.  ; i.g.r.  107/.  6s.,  Shirland-rd.,  Paddington,  u.t. 
674  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  2,370/.  ; i.g.r.  103/.,  Chippendale-rd.,&c., 
u.t.  67I  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  2,230/.;  i.g.r.  46/.  10s.,  St.  John’s 
Wood-ter.,  St.  John's  Wood,  u.t.  384  vrs.,  g.r.  11/.  10s., 
580/.  ; i.g.r.  80/.,  Lincoln  Villas,  Brondesbury,  u.t.  63$  yrs., 
g.r.  2/.,  1,700/.  ; f.g.r.  21/.,  St.  Christopher's-pl.,  Oxfortl- 
sc.,  reversion  in  21  yrs.,  500/.;  fee  farm-rent  of  5/.  12s., 
Billiter-st.,  City  of  London,  160/.  ; fee  fairm-rents  of 
22/.  ns.  81I.,  Southampton-st.,  Strand,  700/. 

November  28. — By  H.  Holmes  Sp  Co. : 22,  Fitzroy-st., 
Marylebone,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  r.  159/.  18s.,  170/.  ; 
109,  Charlotte-st  , u.t.  33  yrs.,  e.r.  60/.,  r.  120/.,  75/.— By 
Bart  brother,  Ellis.  Clark,  6°  Co:  7 and  8,  The  Grove, 
Highgate,  and  ? of  an  acre,  f.,  5,050/.;  19,  21,  and  23, 
Rudall-cres.,  Hampstead,  f.,  r.  186/.,  2,800/.  ; 19, 

Willoughby-rd.,  f.,  r.  85/.,  1,250/. — By  Prothcroc 

Morris ; York  House  Model  Dwellings,  Tenby-rd., 
Stratford,  1.,  sold  privately  ; 13,  Manchestcr-rd.,  Notting 
Hill,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  66/. — By  Reynolds  dr3  Eason: 
30,  32,  34,  and  36,  Colchester-rd.,  Walthamstow,  (.,  r. 
75/.  8s.,  615/.  ; 81  and  83,  Pearson-st.,  Hackney,  and  61 
and  61a,  Weymouth-ter.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  11  /.,  r.  161/., 
650/.  ; 23a,  24a,  ?5,  and  26,  Nursery-st.,  Tottenham,  u.t. 
71  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  325/. — By  11.  J.  Bliss  &•  Sons  : 140  to 
150  (even),  Mansford-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r. 
60/.,  1,170/.  ; 29  and  30,  Claribel-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  19  yrs., 
g.r.  10/.  10s.,  tithe  rent,  4s.,  r.  68/.,  280/.  ; 30,  Northampton 
Pk.,  Canonbury,  u.t.  30}  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  55/.,  280/.  ; 57 
and  59,  Victoria-rd.,  Stratford,  f.,  r.  52/.,  440/. — By 
Stimson  <5r>  Sons:  130,  Harris-st.,  Camberwell,  u.t. 
424  yrs-!  g-r.  25/.,  r.  75/.,  210/.  ; 14,  16,  and  18, 

Crescent-rd.,  Leyton,  f.,  r.  48/.  2s.,  300/.;  28, 

Vicarage-rd.,  Tottenham,  f.,  e.r.  26 /.,  235/.  ; 4,  Linden- 
grove,  Peckham,  u.t.  52?  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  50/., 
400/.  ; 1 to  4,  Dean  John  Villas,  Teddington,  f.,  r.  71/. 
10s.,  720/.  ; 20,  South  Villas,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  66  yrs., 
g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  55/.,  400/.  ; i.g.r.  66/.  10s.,  SmyrUs-rd.,  Old 
Kent-rd.,  u.t.  25!  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  460/.  ; 74,  Wigmore-st. 
Marylebone,  u.t.  114  vrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  115/.,  780/.;  I.g.r 
63/.  ios.,  Ladywell  Pk.,  Lewisham,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  1,115/- 
i.g.r.  132/.,  Wakefield-st.,  .Bloomsbury,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r 
22/.,  1,100/. 

November  29. — By  Fields  dr*  Sons  : 1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  and 
13,  Cremorne-rd.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  S7  yrs.,  g.r.  44/.  10s.,  r. 
272/.,  1,920/.;  4,  Haselrigge-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  66J  yrs., 
g.r.  8/.  ios.,  e.r.  65/.,  400/.  ; 68,  Borough  High-st.,  South- 
wark, (.,  r.  180/.,  2,650/.  ; 30  to  36  even,  Dawlish-st., 
South  Lambert,  f.,  r.  114/.  8s.,  1,160/.— By  I.  Hibbard  c-' 
Sons:  130,  Bramley-rd.,  Notting  Hill,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g r.  7/., 
r.  39/.,  180/.  ; 57,  Elizabeth-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r. 
12/.,  r.  80/.,  670/. — By  Dolman  dr5  Pearce:  8 and  10, 
Grafton-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  2;” 
r.  6 jl.,  420/.  ; f.g.r.  59/.  14s., 

Newington,  reversion  in  75  yrs., 

24,  28,  30,  and  32,  Adelaidc-rd., 

44  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.  ios.,  r.  270/,  2,680/. 

114,  Adelaide-rd  , u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  5,  , . . 

“Beaumont  Cottage,"  College-rd.,  u.t.  47!  yrs.,  g.r 
r.  45/.,  415/.  ; 164,  Stroud  Grcen-rd.,  Finsbury  Park, 

79§  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  45/.,  400/. — Bv  Biker  S 
Enclosure  of  building  land,  Kemble-rd.,  Forest  Hill,  7 a., 
f.,  sold  privately. 

[ Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i. 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent . r.  fc 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  5.  for  leasehold  ; 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum;  yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  j cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  *c. 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender.] 

AMERSHAM  (Bucks.).— For  boring  an  artesian  well,  for  the  U.D. 
Waterworks  Company.  Mr.  E.  A.  Sandford  Fawcett,  C.E.,  1, 
Victona-street.  Westminster  .— 

George  Darlington,  Amersham  (accepted)  1 

S.  F.  Baker  A -Son I 

I.  Henderson  At  Son  1 

Vivian’s  Boring  and  Exploration  Co..  Ltd.  I 

W.  Brown  St  son 

fnaTho"  D3V : Scheduled  Prices. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  constructional 
onwork.  fireproof  floors.  &c.,  at  rear  of  No.  86,  Hatton  Garden. 
.C..  for  Messrs.  Booth  & Fox.  Mr.  Adam  Stott,  architect, 

. .ancbester.  No  quantities  supplied:—  „ 

Little  & Senecal £2.175  I J-  Appleby, Comwall-road, 

Sobey 2,085  | S.E.*  £2>CCCl 

* Accepted. 


[ yrs.,  g.r. 

lot., 

Albion-rd., 

Stoke 

1,790/.  ; 2 

7,  22, 

Hampstead 

u.t. 

108,  no,  1 1 

/.,  r.  280 1.,  1 

750/. 

. Wood 

Puke  & Ockenden  . . . 

C Islet  .V  Co 

C.  Chapman  .V  Sons  . 
T.  Tilley  A Sons 


COWFEN  (Northumberland). — Accepted  at  a sche 
. rices  lor  the  execution  of  street  works,  Disiaeli-street  ; 
others,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Robert 
:yor,  Commercial  Buildings.  Waterloo.  Blytli : — 

Messrs.  J.  & J.  J.  Robson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


EASTLEIGH  illarts.l  - For  the  erection  of  a Bnard  School  at 
Eastleigh.  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Son.  & Gutterage.  architects.  South- 
ampton — 


Building.  Plastering. 


Playfair  & Toclc 7 700 

Tucker  7.434 

Light 7.297 

Jenkins  A Sons  7 365 

Bull 7.197 

Treheme  ..... 7.056 

Jukes  7.066 

Longley  & Co ( .069 

Stevens' 6,827 

Rashleigh.  Lymicg- 
ton  (accepted: ... . 6.787 

Chinchen  6,790 


Total. 
jC7.952  o 
7,900  o 
7-475  6 
7 357  ° 
7-3‘5  o 
7.287  o 
7.275  o 
7.775  ° 


FLEETWOOD  (Lancs.).— For  Ihe  construction  of  jetty,  Ac., 
Knot  End.  for  ihe  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  M.  S.  Gaulter, 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fleetwood.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  :— 

W.  Giadwell  A Co  £0.331  6 o I Vickers  & Co,  Ltd.  £3,098 

C.  Braddock  2,263  10  o | Harman  A-  Langton  3,050  13  6 

Bentley  A Co 0 041  o o 1 James  Watson,  Glas- 

L Kirkhrlde coco  o o gow  * 2,018 

Ethiidge  A Co 2,140  o 0 I * Accepted. 

[Surveyors’  estimate.  £2.237  4S.  4d.]] 


GLEDFIELD  (Ross-shire).— For  the  execution 
Gledfield  House.  Messrs.  Ross  A Macbeth,  arc) 
Gate  Chambers,  Inverness  : — 

Masonry.— Wm.  Macpherson.  Inverness 

Carpentry.— James  Nichol  A Son.  Tain 

Slating. — Alex.  Mackenzie,  Invergordon 

!'  limbing. — Robt.  Black  A Son.  Inverness 

Plastering.— Alex.  Munro.  Invergordon  

Painting.— Wm.  Ross  A Son.  Inverness  

Blacksmith  IPcrk^md Bellhanging. -The  Rose- 


of  works  at 


--£’93  1 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


6/5/0 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0 
Teak.  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0 
Sequoia, U. S.  ft.  cu  x/8 
Ash,  Canada  load  3/0/0 

Birch,  do 2/0/0 

Elm,  do 8/75/° 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  2/0/0 

Oak,  do 2/15/0 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red 
Do.  Yellow  ....  , , 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0 
St.  Petersburg. . 5/0/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 2/15/0 

Odessa,  crown. ...  2/15/0 
Deals,  Finland 
2nd  St  iststd  100 
Do.  4th  A 3rd  .. 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  2nd  yellow  7/10/0 
~ 8/0/0 


2/10/0  4/15/0 


7/0/0  I 

7/0/0 

7/0/0 

9/10/0 


Do.  white  . , 

Swedish 

White  Sea 

Canada,  Pine  1st 

Do.  do.  2nd 

Do.  do.  3rd,  Ac. 
Do.  Spruce,  1st.. 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 


New  Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 


8/0/0 

9/0/0 

6/ro/o 

6/0/0 

5/0/0 


12/0/0 

9/0/0 

9/io/o 

15/70/0 

14/0/0 

24/0/0 

17/0/0 

10/0/0 

10/10/0 

7/10/0 

7/0/0 

20/0/0 


0/9/6  i 
0/6/6  1 
0/4/6 

Geaar,  cuoa-.n.  / 4 
Honduras,  Ac.  /3J 
Mahogany,  Cuba  /3J 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  t^>.  do.  /3J 
Tobasco  do.  <to.  U 

Honduras  do.  . . A 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  : 

Rose.  Rio 7/0/0  : 

Bahia 6/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo -----  0/0/5 


TIMBER  continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian..—  0/0/3  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  2/7/0$  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/12/6  5/15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  45/iS/o  46/5/0 
Best  selected  ..  46/15/0  47,5/0 
Sheets,  strong..  53/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili  bars 42/17/6  43/2/6 

YELLOWM'TALlto/0/4  9*16  o/o/4i 
L E A D — Pi  g 

Spanish  ton  11/12/6  11/13/9 

Efnglish  com. 

brands  11/15/0  xx/17/6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards  ..  12/10/012/12,6 

Pipe  12/10/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet  ton  18/5 '0  18/10/0 

VieiUe  Mon- 

tagne 18/15/0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits 62/15/0  63/5/0 

Australian. ...—  62/10/0  64/0/0 
English  Ingots.  67/5/0  67/10/0 

Banca 66/0/0  66/5/0 

Billiton  — - — — 65/10/0  65/15/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  19/10/0  20/2,6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  25/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  ....-  22/10/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  22/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapesced,  English 

pale 24/5/0  0/0/0 

Do.  brown  22/15/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/0/0  17/10/0 

Oleine 19/10/0  20/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  6/0/0  8/6/0 

Do.  black 4/9/0  6/6/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6  0/0/0 

Archangel ....  — 0/15/0  0 0/0 


architect,  High-stre« 

Tribe  A Robinson  . 

P.  C May 

T.  H.  Kirgerlee 750 

G.  H.  Tucker  758 

A.  Johnson 75r 

Tompsett  A Kingham  . . 739 


Guildford  : 

K.  Smith £694 

Strudwick 693 

Higlett  A Hammond  ..  669 

P.  Peters  A Son  650 

Stanley  Ellis,  Guildford*  646 
W.  I.  Chinchen  640 


LONDON.— For  making-up  and  paving  Ryecroft-read,  for 
Fulham  Vestry.  Mr.  Chas.  Botteiili,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Walham 
Green,  S.W.  :- 


Imperial  Stone  Co.  .. 
Victoria  Stone  Co.  .. 
Adamant  Stone  Co. . . 
S.  Hudson 

G.  Wimpey  A Co.  . . 
Nowell  A Robson  .. 

H.  J.  Greeuham  

J.  Mears 


York. 

£ 


Impe-  Ada- 

£ ’ £a°s. 


Victoria. 

£ 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  sanitary  work  at  Old  Jewry-chambers, 
E.C.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pamacott,  F.S.I.,  93,  York-road, 
Westminster  Bridge-road: — 

Peacock  Bros £878 


LONDON.— For  the  supply  and  erection  of  machinery  c 
laundry,  Boundary-street  improvement,  for  the  London  County 
Council : — 

Thomas  A Taylor £2.768  I J.  Fraser  A Son  £2.469 

W.  T.  Fraser  A Co 2.697  J-  Cochrane 

T.  Bradford  A Co i.t 36  Murdoch  A Cameron  .... 

Pollock  A McNab 2,507  | 


LONDON.— For  the  docking  of  the  sludge-ship  Barking,  tor  the 
London  County  Council  :— 

Staines  Ironwoiks  and  I H.  Fletcher,  Son,  A 

Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd. £325  9 Feaniall  £256 

Robinson  A Dodd 265  0 I Mills  A Knight 220 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  paving,  kerbing,  Ac..  Lannoy-road, 
Ellhain,  for  the  Lee  Dis*ict  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Robert  Findlay 
Surveyor : — 

John  Mowlem  A Co.,  Westminster  £316 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  of  a school  for  special  instruction 
connexion  with  ihe  Harrow-road  School,  Paddington,  by  adapting; 
le  present  laundry  centre  for  special  mstiuction,  and  providing  also 
second  room  for  the  same  puipose.  replacing  the  laundiy  centre 
-v  the  eie.uon  of  a new  room  lor  this  purpose  above  the  special! 
school,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr,  T.  J.  Bailey,  Archi— 


Christie £r,25i 

..  A.  Yerbury  A 

Sons 1.200 

Cowley  A Drake  ..  1,155 


I Vernal],  Danes,  A 


Co.  . 


) D.  Charteris : 

1 F.  G.  M infer  

, G.  Ly  ford,  Uxbiidge- 

G.  Neal  1,13913  6 I road* 

* Recommended  tor  acceptance  by  tf 


e Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  enlargement  of  the  Sussex-road  School,  Cold- 
-arbour-lane,  Brixton.  by  504  places,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  :— 

AM.  Patiick  £8  149 

Longley  A Co 7.C83 


’ 4.  E.  Nightingale 6.804 

" “ 6,791 


_ . iunday  A Sons  . 

J.  Marsland  

Holloway  Bros 

’ Recommended  by  ll 


Hart  Bros £6.635. 

W.  Downs ..  6.600 

G.  E.  Wallis  A Sons 6,570 

Latbey  Bros  6.550 

Holliday  A Greenwood  . . 6,51s- 
E.  Lawrance  A Sons, 
Whaif-road.  N.* 6,476. 


: Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  manual  training  and  laundry  centres  in 
connexion  with  the  Saltei  s Hill  School,  vVest  Noiwood.and  for- 
other  work,  lor  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.Eailey,- 


Laihey  Bros £2.884  o I Mid-Ki 

Holliday  A Greenwood  2.660  - 

J.  Otway 2,663 

J as.  Smith  A Sons  ....  2,652 

A.  Black  A Son  2.62c 

W.  Akers  A Co 2.533 

J.  Garrett  A Son 


Building  A 

Contracting  Works, 

Ltd £2.507  7' 

C.  Cox 2,491  1 

E.  Tnggs  ...  2,463 

u.  Charieiis,  Page-st., 

Weslm  


• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  t he  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  removing  the  lavatory  and  water-closet  in  the 
asement  of  the  Monteith-ruad  School,  fid  Ford-road,  for  forming, 
new  lavatory  for  the  teachers,  and  also  for  constructing  a cloak- 
.jom  for  the  gills’ department,  and  for  other  work,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London : — 

G.  Parker £287  I Atherton  A Dolman  £2tS 

W.  GregarASon 269  | J.  T.  Rcbey 2co 

Staines  A Sun 265  1 D.  Gibb  A Co.,  West  India- 

S.  Bolden 216  road* 190, 

T.  White  A Son 216  | 

Recommended  for  acceptance  by.lhe  Works  Committee. 


f-- 


LONDON.— For  constructing  new  offices  for  girls'  < 
playgiound  of  the  New  Castic-stieet  School,  Bethnal  Green,  for 
rebuilding  the  boys’  offices  and  reconnecting  them  with  ilie  existing, 
offices  lor  infants,  and  also  for  providing  a partly  new  system  oi- 
drainage  for  the  whole  school,  lor  the  School  Board  for  London, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect:—  _ , 

W.  Giegar  A Son  £1.980  I Dent  A Hellyer £1,460 

H.  Knight  A Son  1.589  F.  G.  Minter : i.43c- 

L.  Whitehead  ACo 1.567  |J-  Marsland 1 3°£. 

G.  Parker  1,150  ( I\  White  A Son,  Bow  • ..  1,232 

G.  Newton  1.494  I 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Plough-road  School.. 
Clapham  Junction,  by  180  places,  for  the  School  Board  for  Londcn. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect:—  , , 

B.  E.  Nightingale  £i,944  I Holliday  A Greenwood  .£1,676- 

Mid-Kcnt  building  and  Holloway  Bros 1 

Contiacting  Woiks,  Ltd.  1.746  | W.  Downs 1.0. 9- 

J.  ShiUitoe  A Son 1.725  1 Lalhey  Bros.,  Battersea  1. 555- 


Hart  Bro 


• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  a comp'ete  system  of  low- 
pressure  hot-water  appaiatus  for  warming  the  new  school  now  being, 
built  on  ihe  site  in  Page's-walk,  Bermonusey,  for  the  School  Bona 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Archuect :— 

Rosser  A Russell £6B8  0 I Jones  A Attwood.  Old 

1 r x-  I s P11U  I.td...  cjo  10  I Queen -stieet,  West- 
minster*   £458  0. 


j'cTa  T S.  Ellis,"  Ltd! 

Russell  A Co 537  1°  | 

Purcell  A Nobbs 472  o | 

« Recommended  for  acceptance  by 


e Works  Committee. 


LONDON'.— For  providing  additional  heating  surface  to  improve- 
the  efficiency  of  the  hot-water  appaiaius  at  the  Jvydate-road  School, 
N unhead,  for  the  School  Board 

J.  F.  Claike  A Sons  ....£175  1 

J.  FraserASon  169  01  1-0 .441.3 

Russell  A Co 15910  W.  G.  Cannon  A Sons, 

J.  C.  A J.  S.  Ellis,  Ltd..  131  17  I London-road,  S.E.*  . . 98 
• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Woiks  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  a complete  system  of  low 
pressure  hot-water  apparatus  and  Tremhain  boileis  for  waiming. 
the  new  school  in  Fircrolt-road.  Tooting,  for  the  School  Boaid  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect :— 

J.  Gibbs  A Son £919  I J.  F.  Clark  A Sons  .....  • -£6s> 

Richardson  A Co 857  | J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray,  A 

Strode  A Co 757  1 Co 

Maguire  A Son 754  W.  G.  Cannon  A Sons, 

Dutlield  A Co 680  | London-road.  S.E.*  ....  532: 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  providing  new  mains  and  additional  heating; 
surface  in  connexion  with  the  existing  system  of  low-pressure  hoi- 
water  apparatus,  at  the  Ackmar-road  School,  Parsons  Gieen.  lor  the 
School  Board  for  London : — _ „ 

G Davis £'55  0 I W.  G.  Cannon  A Sons £86  o 

W.  J.  Fox  139  0 J.  F.  Clarke  A Sons, 

Duffield  A Co 130  o I Moorgate-street  * 70 

J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray,  | * Recommended  for  acceptance 

(eCo  116  ic  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  Bethnal  Green  coroner's 
court,  for  the  London  County  Council.  Mr.  T.  BlashiU,  Architect : — 

G.  Munday  A Sons  £3.406  | A.  E.  Symes £3.218 

J.  Simpson  A Sons  3.295  J.  Jarvis  A Sons 3.C65 

J.  Shiliitoe  A Sons 3,290  | A.  Wallis  2,942 


LUTON.— For  paving  and  other  works.  Upper  North-street,  for 
the  Town  Council.  Mr.  A.  J.  L.  Evans.  Borough  Suiveyor,  Town 
Hall,  Luton :—  , „ 

Thos.  Adams £340  0 Thos.  Free  & Sens. 

Geo.  Kingham 3'5  i°  Maidenhead*  ....... £298  5 

Jno.  Surfield 3C9  5 I 


• Accepted. 
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MERTHYR  TYDFIL. — For  the  execution  of  water-works.  in- 
cluding a reservoir  south  of  the  Brecon  Beacons  on  the  Tatf  Fechan, 
to  be  formed  by  means  of  a masonry  dam.  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Deacon,  engineer.  3c.  Victoria-street.  West- 
minster, S.  W.  : — 

Holme  & King,  Westminster  and  Liverpool,  at  schedule  of  prices. 


NORWICH.— For  additions  to  premises.  Magdalen  and  Botolph- 
•street.  Norwich,  for  Mr.  Frank  Price.  Mr.  J.  \V.  Howard,  architect, 
Norwich  : — 

Downing  & Son £8 69  I Tyrrell  Sc  Bro.  Norwich  * ...£810 

xr  <-•— — 828  I • Accepted. 

[Architect's  estimate,  £83 3.] 


f.  Gunton.. 


OS  WESTRY.— For  the  extension  of  vagrant  wards  at  the  Work- 
ip  ouse.  Morda,  Oswestry,  tor  the  Directors  and  Guardians  of  the 
Oswestry  Incorporation.  Mr.  A.  Puleston  Madoc-Jones,  Glent- 
worth.  Oswestry.  Quantities  by  parties  tendering  : — 

Thos  Meredith .£459  o o I D.  Davies  & E.  Jones, 

tryce  & /ones  415  >4  3 Upper  Church-street, 

W.  H.  Thomas  359  o 0 | Oswestry  (accepted)£347  is 


WOODFORD.  — For  building  a detached  villa-residence  at 
Barclay  Oval.  Woodford,  Essex,  for  Mr.  A.  Scott.  Mr.  K.  C. 
Murray,  architect,  1.  Racquet-court,  E C.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
R.  E.  Crossland,  quantity  surveyor,  1,  Racquet-court,  E.C. 

Goddard  & Son £1,690  I Knight  & Son £*  444 

Woodward  & Co r.549  Somerford  Sc  Son 1,439 

Harris  & Wardrop  1,473  I 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

It-'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


RUGELEY  (Staffs.).  — For  the  execution  of  water-supply  works, 
Brereton,  for  tne  Lichfield  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  E. 
/Rogers,  surveyor.  Rugeley.  Quantities  by  surveyor  :— 

■I-  E Sidebottom  ....£201  5 0 I C.  J.  Nevitt,  Stafford*  £8a  15  0 
>V.  H.  Sprague  96  14  9 | • Accepted. 


RUSHDEN  (Northants.).— For  making  roads  and  laying  sev 
•&c.,  Oakley  building  estate.  Mr.  G.  F.  Beam,  surveyor,  ( 


ST,  LEONARDS-ON'-SEA. — For  the  erection  of  three  shops  and 
dwellings  over  the  same,  at  82  and  83,  Bohemia-road,  tor  Mr.  John 
Y'ratten.  Mr.  William  Cooper,  architect,  at,  Havelock-road, 
Hastings  : — 

J.  Weatherseed £1.825  I T.  Gsaiy £1,310 

W.  E.  Warman  2,799  l’adgham  & Hutchinson  ..  1,268 

E.  Cruttenden  1.742  A.  H.  White,  St.  Leo- 

C.  W.  Felling  Hurrell  ....  1,398!  natds  (accepted) 1,188 


ST.  LEONARDS-ON’-SEA.— For  the  erection  of  a convalescent 
drome  for  railway  men,  for  the  committee  of  the  Railway  Mission. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Humphreys,  architect,  Hastings  : — 

J.  Shillitoe  Sc  Son  £5.700  I A.  H.  White £4.731 

J.  Potter  & Sons 5,602  | C.  Hughes 4.730 

& Sons  5.395  1 Eldridge  & Cruttenden  ..  4.719 

J.  H.  Foster 5, an  1-.  Ctuuenden 4679 

- ; Les‘?r  5.099  | Padgham  & Hu  chinson..  4.45; 

H.  L.  Cruttenden 4.985  1 P.  Jenkins.  Sc.  Leonards- 

J.  Longlev  ,Sc  Co 4,975  on-Sea  • 4,413 

«_).  H.  snow 4,850 1 • Accepted  conditionally. 
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READING  CASES, 


or 


ST.  LEON'ARDS-ON-SEA. — For  the  erection  of  a detached 
house  in  St.  Matthew's  Gardens,  for  Mr.  J.  Looke.  Mr.  William 
Yooper.  architect.  2:,  Havelock-road,  Hastings.  Quantities  by  the 

C.  Hughes £1,785  I Padgham  Sc  Hutchinson  ..£1,539 

T- baiter  i.75c  A.  H.  While - - 

W.  L.  Warman  1,648  | F.  G.  Hatton  

W.Coussens  1.640  1 C.  W.  Pelhng  Hurrell.  St. 

.610  Leonards  (accepted) ... . yj 
,600  | J.  Geary 1,329 


ti.  E.  Cruttenden  .. 


road  ^ HSSe’‘,rFKt  ,h®  erection  of  cottages  n Hindover- 

VSiSSJ^SZ^-  «*“«<. 

A £*.8s°  I H.  E.  Cruttenden  £,  vo 

iff  Baas* *«• 

i:  i-Boaw::::: 


1.951 


SOUTHAMPTON.-For  the  e 


L two  °'ner  stree‘S-  Northam-  Mr.  W.  B.  G. 

w f rhi?Se  Surveyor.  Municipal  Offices.  Southampton  :- 

W.  L Chmchen  ....£',985  0 0 I Crook  & Batten £969  7 0 

w w Ln lJ*3  ” ™ *■  Usman,  Southarap-  7 


of  a block  of  school-buildings 

as  for  »!,.>  Wa.-.  IJ  - C I 


US*"*  I •**•»  *C. 

»•"  *"*.  * Co 

--  19  999  Gregar  & Son  1886 

••  *9.987  I G.  Sharp.  Stratford  » 18  52 

the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


C.  G Hill 

H.  Flint  

* Accepted  subject 


WINDSOR.— For  additions.  Sec.,  to  Union  workhouse  for  the 


27.  Park-street,  Windsor.' 

F.  Akery £2.750  ( 

Beauchamp  & Rowland  -,475  i< 

Gibson  & Son  2 377  n 

Welch  < 

Puher  & Son 2.280  1 

E.  Bampfylde  2,263  < 

A.  H.  Reaveli  2,198  < 


*■;?= 

w-fe;,,;::: j'a 

G.  H.  Tucker .i”  0,3, 

G.  Simmons.  Reading  * 2^96 

I Acceptea. 


WOLV’ERHAMPTON.  — For  additions  to  school  buildings 
Dudley. road,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  H.  Fleeming  arahite^' 
D*rl»gi»o.strai,  Wbl.brtamptoa.  by  ,h.  S- 



3 cro  j Guest  & Son 

SSi'l-S,:-::;::::::;  rig 


tion°o^  a'  ZriV  r hUP?  y,i°f,the  ,lronw3,k  m the  construe 

m ( r -V,Us  Lock  tor  the  Foss  Navigation  Com- 

Yvrkf_  f h Y k L°rpajat,0n-  Mr'  A'  Cfeer-  C.E.,  Cuilahall, 
Messrs.  Backer  & Sharp,  Peashoirae-grecn,  York. ,£262  19  8 


RoyalAcademy 
A rch  itectu  RE. 


1095. 


This  set  of  plates  comprises  the  drawings  in  the  Architectural  Room 
of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  which  were  lent  by  their 
authors  for  illustration  in  The  Builder. 


LONDON: 

Publisher  of  “tTbc  3Buil6erf”  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


DOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  h SONS, 


London  Agent : 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  1 6,  Craven-st. , Strand,  W.  C. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
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°rofessor  Herkomer1  s Suggestions  on  Scenic 
Effect. 

E can  hardly  think 
that  Professor 
Herkomer’s 
manner  of  putting 
his  views  before 
an  important 
a rch i tectu  r a 1 
society  last  week 
was  very  com- 
plimentary to  that 
Society.  The  paper  was  read,  it  appears, 
^nly  on  the  condition  that  it  was  not  to  be 
discussed ; that  is  to  say,  that  Professor 
herkomer  would  condescend  to  explain  to 
he  meeting  how  to  do  it,  on  condition  that 
:hey  listened  to  him  with  reverence  and  did 
not  presume  to  question  any  of  his  views, 
rhis  is  not  the  footing  on  which  papers  are 
generally  read  at  the  Architectural  Associa- 
:ion,  and  considering  that  very  distinguished 
artists  and  architects  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  there  as  readers  of  papers,  and 
have  listened  to  a full  though  no  doubt 
respectful  discussion  of  their  opinions,  we 
are  rather  at  a loss  to  understand  why 
an  exception  was  to  be  made  in  this 
case.  The  idea  that  the  meeting  had  every- 
thing to  learn  from  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  to  learn  from  them, 
is  one  which  is  no  doubt  sometimes  enter- 
tained by  lecturers,  in  their  inmost  minds, 
but  it  is  not  generally  openly  acted  upon, 
and  in  this  case  we  are  inclined  to  think  it 
was  erroneous,  and  that  probably  some 
suggestions  might  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  discussion  which  would  have  been 
worth  the  consideration  even  of  Professor 
Herkomer,  as  well  as  of  other  persons  inte- 
rested. The  matter  is  hardly  mended  when 
we  consider  (what  some  of  the  audience 
perhaps  were  not  aware  of)  that  the  paper 
read  to  them  was  practically  identical  with 
one  which  had  already  appeared  in  a monthly 
art  magazine,  where  the  illustrations  ex- 
hibited had  also  been  published. 

\ As  we  are  not  under  the  fear  of  Professor 
Herkomer,  we  may  say  that  one  or  two  of 
sthe  most  important  points  in  connexion  with 
Ithe  subject  from  an  architect’s  point  of 
‘view,  points  on  which  possibly  some  of  the 
laudience  might  have  been  able  to  say  some- 
ithing  useful,  were  not  touched  upon  at  all. 
}A  great  deal  was  said  about  the  treatment  of 


natural  scenery  on  the  stage,  but  not  a word 
as  to  the  treatment  of  architecture,  which  is 
one  of  the  branches  of  scene-painting  and 
scene-setting  that  is  most  in  need  of  reform, 
being  in  fact  a subject  on  which  scenic 
artists  are  very  ill-informed  and  apparently 
absolutely  indifferent.  As  a general  rule 
stage  architecture  is  entirely  nondescript; 
and  no  doubt  when  the  scene  of  a 
play  or  an  opera  is  laid  in  Fairy-land 
or  No  Man’s  land,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
the  scene-painter  is  quite  at  liberty  to  indulge 
his  fancy  as  he  pleases.  But  a large  majority 
of  plays  profess  to  represent  action  which 
took  place  at  a definite  time  and  in  a 
definite  and  known  country  ; and  we  never 
remember  to  have  seen  any  play  in  which 
architecture  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
scene  where  the  architecture  represented 
correctly  any  known  building  or  style,  even 
when  it  professed  to  represent  a particular 
building,  and  when  no  expense  was 
spared  on  the  mounting.  We  recall 
at  the  moment  two  particular  instances 
in  important  plays  which  were  to 
run  for  a long  time.  One  of  these  was 
“ Beckett,”  where  the  supposed  scene  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  was  quite  impossible 
in  its  laying-out,  and  full  of  archceological 
blunders,  in  regard  to  which  we  were  told  by 
some  of  the  people  called  “ art  critics  ” 
that  correctness  in  an  architectural  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage  was  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever.  The  other  case  we 
refer  to  was  a scene  in  one  of  the  Gilbert- 
and-Sullivan  operas,  which  professed  to 
represent  the  interior  of  a gallery  or 
banqueting-room  in  Haddon  Hall,  where 
there  was  a timber  roof  such  as  never  existed 
either  in  Haddon  Hall  or  any  other  ancient 
building  in  England,  and  which  moreover 
was  tawdry  and  vulgar  in  design.  It  might 
certainly  have  been  thought  that  a painter 
treating  of  the  subject  of  scenic  art  to  an 
audience  of  architects  might  have  been  glad 
to  know  what  their  views  were  as  to  stage 
architecture,  and  he  might  have  learned  some 
things  from  them  on  this  subject  which 
painters  in  general  do  not  know. 

The  criticism  in  regard  to  the  general 
shape  of  the  modern  theatre — the  “well-hole” 
shape  Professor  Herkomer  calls  it,  in  which 
some  of  the  spectators  are  below  the  level 
of  the  actors  and  some  of  them  high  above, 
is  of  course  perfectly  rational  in  itself,  but  it 
would  have  been  of  more  practical  use  if  it 


had  been  accompanied  by  any  suggestion  as 
to  how  the  dilemma  is  to  be  avoided.  Of 
course  it  would  be  far  better  in  regard  to  the 
scenic  effect  as  observed  by  the  spectators 
if  they  were  all  ranged  on  one  floor  slightly 
curving  upwards  from  the  stage  level, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  house  could  be 
rendered  much  better,  architecturally,  on 
such  a scheme  ; but  it  is  a question  of  money. 
Professor  Herkomer  suggested  that  to  pro- 
vide a theatre  in  which  all  could  be  seated 
in  this  manner,  and  which  would  accommo- 
date a sufficient  number  to  render  the  house 
a paying  one,  would  be  an  interesting  problem 
for  architects  to  consider.  If  he  had  allowed 
the  architects  any  opportunity  to  say  what 
they  thought,  they,  or  some  of  them,  would 
probably  have  replied  that  it  is  a completely 
hopeless  problem  except  by  raising  prices 
all  round,  or  at  all  events  doing  away  with 
cheap  seats  ; and  how  will  the  public  like 
that?  No  doubt  the  audience  in  the  gallery 
see  the  play  at  a disadvantage,  but  they 
would  much  rather  see  it  in  that  way  than 
not  see  it  at  all ; and  that,  as  long  as  a 
theatre  is  a commercial  speculation,  is  the 
only  alternative.  To  enable  a theatre  to 
pay  its  way,  it  must  seat  a certain 
minimum  of  persons,  and  they  cannot 
all  be  seated  on  one  floor,  because  to 
attempt  that  would  necessarily  be  to  put 
some  of  them  so  far  from  the  stage 
that  they  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
the  actors  properly.  A theatre  cannot  be 
expanded  like  a concert  room  (and  even  our 
concert  rooms  are  getting  too  large  for  the 
proper  enjoyment  of  music),  because  it  is  a 
question  of  seeing  the  actor’s  features  and 
hearing  the  speaking  voice,  which  cannot 
carry  so  far  as  the  singing  voice.  There  are 
only  two  methods  of  reform  possible.  The 
stalls  might  be  commenced  at  a slightly  higher 
level,  so  as  not  to  place  the  spectators  so  much 
beneath  the  actors,  and  this  high-paying 
section  of  the  audience  being  given  a more 
favourable  point  of  view  for  the  figures  on  the 
stage  than  they  at  present  have,  there  would 
be  an  improvement  so  far,  which  would  not  be 
in  any  way  interfered  with  by  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  circle  and  gallery  overhead, 
the  occupants  of  which,  as  already  observed, 
would  rather  see  the  play  from  that  disad- 
vantageous position,  at  a low  price,  than  not 
see  it  at  all ; which  is  under  present  circum- 
stances the  only  alternative.  The  only  other 
condition  under  which  the  " well  ’’-shaped 
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theatre  could  be  abandoned  would  be  in  the 
case  of  theatres  subsidised  by  Government 
(as  is  frequently  the  case  on  the  Con- 
tinent), in  which  the  management  are  not 
under  the  necessity  of  thinking  of  profits 
before  everything  else.  But  we  can  hardly 
expect  this  system  to  be  largely  carried  out, 
nor  would  it  perhaps  be  altogether  beneficial 
to  dramatic  art  ; although  a representative 
national  theatre  partially  supported  by  the 
State,  like  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  would  no 
doubt  be  a boon  both  to  dramatists  and  the 
public. 

The  suggestion  for  a proscenium  opening 
which  can  be  enlarged  or  diminished  at 
pleasure  is  more  applicable  to  a small  private 
theatre  than  to  a large  house.  Whatever 
painters  may  think,  it  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity in  a large  theatre  that  the  proscenium 
arch  should  be  assimilated  in  character  and 
scale  to  the  general  design  of  the  interior ; 
it  must  have  to  a certain  degree  a monu- 
mental appearance — ought  to  have  more 
of  this  than  it  generally  has;  and  we 
cannot  see  any  possibility  of  design- 
ing and  constructing  a proscenium  opening 
on  a large  scale  so  that  the  visible 
sides  can  be  brought  together  and  the 
top  lowered,  without  producing  a very  bad 
architectural  and  decorative  result  when  this 
is  done.  Moreover,  on  a large  scale  the 
practical  difficulty  of  working  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  much  greater  than  on  a small 
scale.  The  only  way  in  which  it  could  well 
be  done  would  be  by  having  a movable  pro- 
scenium screen  of  the  kind  indicated,  im- 
mediately behind  the  permanent  pioscenium 
arch,  or  working  in  a groove  between  a 
double  wall.  The  portion  of  this  which  would 
become  visible,  inside  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
scenium arch,  when  the  opening  was  reduced, 
could  then  be  treated  so  as  to  present  a 
decorative  appearance  towards  the  house  ; 
but  the  main  proscenium  arch  must  remain 
as  a permanent  portion  of  the  architectural 
design.  There  is  another  difficulty  also,  in 
the  case  of  a lofty  house  with  galleries 
(which,  as  we  have  shown,  is  a practical 
necessity  for  economic  reasons),  that  the 
smaller  openingwould  probably  interfere  with 
the  view  of  the  actors  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  house.  In  short,  what  would  be  suitable 
and  easily  managed  in  a small  private  theatre 
with  the  audience  on  one  floor,  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  work  and  unsuitable  to  theconditionsof 
a large  public  theatre.  Still,  the  possibility  of 
adopting  this  arrangement  is  quite  worth 
consideration,  and  no  doubt  Professor 
Herkomer’s  criticism  as  to  the  absurdity  of 
having  a room  the  same  size  in  cottage  and 
palace  alike  is  perfectly  justifiable  in  itself. 
The  conditions  of  the  stage,  it  is  true,  are 
essentially  artificial  and  conventional ; but 
this  is  a convention  which,  it  may  be 
admitted,  requires  the  spectator,  like 
Dickens's  “ Marchioness,”  to  “ make  believe 
very  much.” 

In  all  Professor  Herkomer’s  suggestions 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  landscape,  the  sky, 
and  above  all  '•  the  moon,’’  we  feel  much  in- 
rerested,  and  all  of  them  are  possible  in  any 
theatre,  irrespective  of  the  general  design  of 
the  house.  His  method  of  building  up  a 
back  scene  in  the  solid,  so  as  to  have  real 
perspective  and  shadow  effects,  is  admirable, 
and  may  be  hailed  as  a chance  of  ridding  us 
of  the  kind  of  stage  tree  or  bush  which,  as 
was  observed  at  a Cambridge  performance 
of  a Greek  play,  is  “ rather  too  ob- 
viously in  two  dimensions.”  His  stage 
moon,  we  trust,  may  ere  long  be  seen 
rising  elsewhere  than  at  Bushey,  now 
that  he  has  shown  us  how  to  do  it  ; and 
his  suggestions  for  the  sky  ought  to  lead 
to  the  substitution  of  something  better  than 
the  usual  arrangement  of  clothes-lines  in 
parallel  rows.  The  ridiculous  trick  of  follow- 
ing an  actor  about  the  stage  with  the  glare 
from  a lime-light  bull's-eye,  a kind  of  peripa- 
tetic moonbeam,  in  order  that  the  spectators 
may  see  his  face  in  a night-scene,  has  long 
amused  us  quite  as  much  as  it  has  amused 
Professor  Herkomer.  As  to  the  question  of 
the  footlights,  however,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  we  are  not  sure 


that  there  is  not  as  much  to  be  said  in  their 
favour  as  against  them.  That  they  light  the 
countenances  of  the  actors  from  the  wrong 
point  is  the  seiious  objection,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  a very  serious  one.  But  on  the  other 
hand  they  have  certain  beneficial  effects  both 
in  regard  to  the  spectators  and  the  actors. 
From  the  spectator's  point  of  view  they  put 
everything  on  the  stage  in  a special  light 
which,  just  because  it  is  not  natural,  has  an  im- 
portant effect  in  removing  the  scene  from 
reality,  giving  it  a kind  of  idealised  appearance, 
and  masking  to  some  extent  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  too  realistic  aspect  of  made- 
up  scenery.  In  dramatic  art  we  do  not  aim 
at  pure  realism,  either  in  the  play,  the  acting, 
or  the  scenic  effect  ; and  any  such  aim  only 
defeats  itself.  Drama  is  a conventional  repre- 
sentation, and  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  should 
be  produced  under  a conventional  light- 
ing which  removes  it  from  all  pretence 
of  realism.  And  from  the  actor's  point  of 
view,  we  have  heard  it  observed  that  the 
glare  of  the  footlights  is  a very  important 
assistance  in  interposing  a kind  of  veil 
between  them  and  the  audience,  cutting  off 
the  audience  from  their  notice  to  a certain 
extent,  and  assisting  them  to  forget  the 
spectators  and  concentrate  their  minds  on 
the  business  in  hand.  For  a large  stage, 
again,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  any 
other  system  would  so  well  answer  the 
purpose  of  thoroughly  lighting  the  stage ; 
and  here  again  there  is  a difference  between 
the  conditions  of  a small  theatre  and  a large 
one.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  footlights  are  not  likely  to  be  lightly 
abandoned. 


THE  SHOREDITCH  COMPETITION. 
NE  thing  that  strikes  one  strongly 
in  connexion  with  the  competi- 
tion for  the  new  Public  Library 
and  Baths  at  Shoreditch,  the  draw- 
ings for  which  are  now  on  view,  is  the 
amount  of  work  which  has  been  asked  for 
from  competitors.  The  premiums  offered 
are  of  fair  amount,  as  premiums  go,  but  the 
amount  of  detailed  work  which  has  been 
required  from  architects  in  order  to  take 
their  chance  of  obtaining  one  of  these 
premiums  is  really  unconscionable,  and  ought 
to  be  strongly  protested  against.  The  com- 
petitors have  had  in  the  first  place  to 
prepare  drawings  on  a working-drawing 
scale  (*  in.  to  the  foot;,  with  three  elevations, 
two  sections,  a perspective  view,  a detail  of 
part  of  the  elevation,  a detail  to  the  same 
scale  (i-in.)  Qf  the  counters  of  book-cases  in 
both  lending  and  reference  library,  and  a 
detail  showing  collapsible  or  removable 
dressing-boxes  for  the  first-class  swimming- 
bath  ; a plan  of  the  engineering  arrange- 
ments of  the  baths,  and  the  heating  of  both 
buildings.  To  require  architects  to  go  into 
all  these  details,  besides  sending  in  a set  of 
finished  drawings  to  a working  scale,  on  the 
mere  chance  of  being  selected  as  the  best,  is 
a sign  of  the  continued  tendency  to  further 
encroachment  on  the  long-suffering  of  com- 
peting architects,  and  ought  to  be  strongly 
protested  against.  01  course  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  architects  that  they 
accede  to  such  requirements ; but  it  is  none 
the  less  unreasonable  on  the  part  of  com- 
petition committees  to  make  them. 

The  competition  was  for  the  erection  of  a 
public  library  on  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  site,  the  principal  (west)  frontage  of 
which  faces  Pitfield-street,  Hoxton,  and  of 
public  baths  and  wash-houses  over  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
site.  The  south-west  corner  of  the  site  is 
occupied,  by  an  existing  building,  but  there 
is  free  access  on  the  north  and  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  site, 
which  is  nearly  square  in  its  lines,  and 
therefore  not  an  unfavourable  one.  The 
baths  department  was  to  be  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  library  block,  the  limits  of  the 
two  being  defined  on  the  block  plan  ; and 
the  baths  included  first-class  and  second- 
class  swimming-baths  for  men,  with  the 
capability  of  the  former  being  used  for 


women  on  stated  days.  This  is  a very 
unsatisfactory  arrangement,  and  in  the 
present  day  it  seems  absurd  to  plan 
swimming-baths  without  a separate  bath 
for  women,  of  whom  the  better  classes 
learn  swimming  as  much  as  the  men,  and 
those  of  the  humbler  class  would  probably 
do  so  if  more  opportunity  were  afforded 
them.  The  larger  swimming  bath  was  to 
be  capable  of  being  used  in  winter  as  an. 
assembly  hall,  and  arranged  so  as  to  meet 
the  County  Council  regulations  as  to  exits. 
This  and  the  requirement  to  provide  for  thei 
use  of  the  first-class  men’s  swimming-bath  I 
by  women  when  wanted  formed  two  of  the. 
difficulties  of  the  plan,  and  have  not  been»i 
satisfactorily  met  by  many  competitors.; 
Architecturally,  there  would  arise  also  the. 
question  whether  the  la^ade  to  Pitfield-. 
street,  which  would  be  necessarily  occupied ; 
partly  by  the  library  and  partly  by  the  bath! 
buildings,  should  be  treated  as  a uniform! 
facade,  or  should  be  characteristically  treated  ( 
so  as  to  distinguish  the  two  departments: 
externally.  Competitors  have  had  different  1 
views  on  this  point ; we  should  think  the  1 
distinctive  treatment  the  inevitable  one  in  an; 
architectural  sense. 

It  was  a special  injunction  also  that  thei 
baths  entrances  should  be  so  arranged  that) 
one  pay-office  would  receive  the  fees  from; 
all  four  classes,  first  and  second  class  of) 
both  sexes;  an  economising  arrangement 
which,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out.  t 
renders  the  best  arrangement  and  classifica-i 
tion  of  the  external  entrances  nearly  impos-f 
sible,  though  some  competitors  have  cleverly; 
contrived  to  reduce  the  disadvantages  to  a: 
minimum.  Mr.  Hare,  the  author  of  the  firsts 
premiated  design,  places  his  large  swimming-; 
bath  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  alsc*< 
to  be  used  as  an  assembly-room)  at  right— t 
angles  to  the  principal  front,  and  the  smaller: 
swimming-bath  butting  against  it  parallel  to 
the  principal  front.  The  first-class  women’s 
access  to  the  swimming-bath  is  very  well! 
arranged,  their  entrance-corridor  leading  to  a. 
waiting-room  which  forms  the  access  by  oneii 
door  to  their  own  slipper-bath  department.; 
and  by  another  door,  to  be  kept  closed:! 
ordinarily,  to  the  swimming-bath.  It  wasi 
not  easy  to  provide  for  this  double  use  of) 
the  swimming-bath  in  a neat  and  easily  work-;i 
able  manner  ; one  or  two  of  the  competitors-: 
have  blundered  badly  over  it,  and  several  have 
contrived  it  in  a very  clumsy  manner.  On  thei| 
other  hand,  Mr.  Hare’s  men’s  corridors  are ; 
long  and  rather  circuitous ; and  though; 
his  exits  from  the  large  bath  when:) 
used  as  a hall  are  sufficient,  the  route:i 
from  the  hall  doors  to  the  street  doorsn 
is  rather  complicated.  This  is  a fault  in 
many  of  the  plans,  but  one  or  two  have  been  : 
very  successful  with  this  detail.  Mr.  Hare 
has  used  up  his  space  very  completely,  and 
done  without  any  open  areas,  but  this  has: 
involved  putting  the  lending-library,  where 
less  light  is  required,  at  the  inside  of  thei 
library  site,  and  the  reading-room  at  the  out-t 
side,  where  there  is  more  noise.  He  is  right  , 
however  in  keeping  his  reference-library  on 
the  upper  floor  and  lending-library  on  theil 
ground-floor,  (there  not  being  space  for  all 
the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor)  ; the  use  of  a 
reference-library  is  much  more  limited,  in  an 
ordinary  public  institution,  than  the  use  of 
the  lending-library.  The  entrance  to  the; 
lending-library  is  not  as  straightforward  as; 
it  should  be. 

The  principal  elevation  is  treated  as  that; 
of  one  building,  and  though  a little  what  is 
sometimes  called  " fussy,”  it  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  pleasing  one  in  the  room,  and  1; 
probably  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  thei 
selection  of  the  design.  The  heavy  timber  si 
roof  over  the  large  bath  we  do  not  like,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bath  was  tot 
serve  a double  purpose,  and  the  roof  may  it 
seem  more  suitable  when  the  apartment  is 
regarded  as  a meeting-hall.  In  fact,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  design  an  interior  which  : 
shall  look  equally  well  as  a swimming-bath  t 
and  a meeting-hall ; the  treatment  that  suits 
the  one  does  not  suit  the  other. 

The  author  of  the  second  premiated  design  t 
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has  apparently  withdrawn  his  drawings  from 
exhibition,  as  an  expression  of  his  feelings  at 
not  having  received  the  first  premium  ; a pro- 
ceeding hardly  either  wise  or  dignified.  In 
the  third  premiated  design,  by  Messrs.  Groll 
& Todd,  the  baths  are  arranged  on  the 
ground  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  first.  The 
men’s  entrance  to  the  first-class  swimming- 
bath  is  very  circuitous,  but  otherwise  the 
entrances  are  well  planned.  The  central 
pay-office  is  cleverly  contrived  so  as  to  admit 
of  keeping  the  men’s  and  women’s  entrances 
quite  distinct  and  separate,  and  the  extra  exits 
from  the  large  bath  are  much  straighter  and 
mote  obvious  than  in  the  first  premiated 
design.  In  the  library  department  the 
lending  library  is  upstairs,  which  is  a 
mistake,  but  the  doors  and  public  counter  to 
it  are  well  arranged.  The  point  to  be  looked 
to  in  the  access  to  a lending  library  is  that 
the  public  should  approach  it  in  a straight 
direction  and  not  round  corners,  and  that 
the  counter  and  space  for  the  public  should 
be  wide  and  shallow  rather  than  deep  and 
narrow  and  projecting  into  the  library. 
Some  of  the  plans  are  exceedingly 
bad  in  this  respect,  and  would  lead 
inevitably  to  perpetual  jostling,  as  in 
number  26,  where  one  door,  reached  at 
right-angles  from  the  street  entrance,  gives 
access  to  one  end  of  a long  counter-space. 
There  should  be  at  least  two  doors,  for  exit 
and  entry,  and  both  in  a symmetrical  and 
central  position  with  reference  both  to  library 
and  street  entrance  or  hall.  The  exterior 
design  in  the  third  premiated  set  is  very 
inferior  to  the  first,  though  more  pretentious  ; 
and  the  details  are  coarse.  In  fact,  this  set 
has  got  its  position  by  plan,  as  we  think  the 
first  did  mainly  by  design,  although  there 
are  very  good  points  in  the  plan  of  the  latter. 

A few  notes  only  can  be  given  on  the 
remaining  designs,  which  are  very  badly 
exhibited,  no  Irouble  having  been  taken  to 
render  them  all  equally  accessible,  which  is 
very  unfair  to  those  which  are  jammed  to- 
gether so  that  no  one  can  get  at  them, 
though  we  presume  that  in  all  probability 
the  best  ones  have  been  put  in  the  mostacces- 
sible  places.  Taking  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  hung  (the  numbering  did 
not  follow  in  order)  we  may  note  that 
No.  23  is  a design  with  some  character,  and 
the  corridor  access  is  well  planned.  No.  24 
shows  the  entrances  to  the  baths  exceed- 
ingly well  planned,  the  corridor  routes  being 
simple  and  obvious  and  the  special  women’s 
access  to  the  large  swimming-bath  well  pro- 
vided for.  The  approach  to  the  lending 
library  is  better  than  in  either  the  first  or 
third  premiated  plans,  being  up  broad  steps 
facing  the  street  and  giving  direct  access  to 
a long  unencumbered  counter  space.  The 
question  has  been  raised  by  a corre- 
spondent in  our  columns  whether  it  was 
necessary  or  right  to  have  bestowed 
the  separate  premiums  for  library  and 
bath  designs — the  Commissioners  having 
retained  the  power  to  adopt  and  to  premiate 
the  designs  for  these  two  departments  quite 
separately — on  the  same  competitors  in  each 
class  of  premium,  and  whether  there  were 
not  plans  for  either  library  or  baths  which, 
taken  separately,  were  superior  to  one  or 
other  department  as  treated  in  Ihe  premiated 
designs ; whether,  in  short,  the  premiums 
ought  not  to  have  been  more  divided.  This 
plan  certainly  gives  some  point  to  the  com- 
plaint. The  exterior  design  is  not  very 
refined,  but  it  is  not  without  effectiveness 
and  originality ; it  shows  a large  square 
mass  over  the  baths  entrance,  crowned  by  a 
cupola. 

In  No.  34  the  library  block  is  very  well 
planned,  better  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
plans  we  were  able  to  examine.  There  is  a 
good  wide  central  entrance,  the  lending 
library  and  the  reading-room  are  on  opposite 
sides  with  their  ends  to  the  principal  front, 
so  that  the  noisy  angle  of  the  building  is 
given  to  the  lending  library,  and  the  reading- 
room  is  kept  more  within  the  building  and 
top-lighted  ; the  magazine,  also  top-lighted, 
is  behind  the  entrance-hall,  and  in  a quiet 
position.  The  reference  library  is  upstairs, 


which,  as  we  have  said,  is  much  better  than 
putting  the  lending  library  there.  The  baths 
plan  is  not  nearly  so  good,  and  there  is  no 
proper  provision  for  the  women's  approach 
to  the  swimming-bath.  The  elevation  shows 
a good  deal  of  character. 

No.  1 shows  an  original  though  rather 
eccentric  architectural  treatment,  in  one  sym- 
metrical block  with  square  angle  towers 
with  battering  wall-lines,  which  are  more 
easily  put  on  a drawing  than  economically 
carried  out.  The  baths  entrance,  with  its 
two  oval  lobbies,  is  ingenious  and  effective, 
but  the  exits  from  the  large  bath,  when  used 
as  a hall,  are  insufficient. 

No.  6 is  good  in  the  planning  of  access  to 
baths ; here  the  second-class  men’s  baths 
have  an  entirely  separate  street  entrance 
round  the  corner,  but  the  author  has  been 
unable  to  separate  the  two  classes  of  women’s 
entrances  in  the  same  way,  which  would 
perhaps  be  more  desired.  The  access  to  the 
lending  library  is  well  planned.  The  exterior 
design  is  quiet  and  in  good  taste,  but  rather 
unnecessarily  cut  up  into  fragments. 

No.  19  looks  a good  set  of  drawings,  with 
a pleasing  though  very  simple  exterior  treat- 
ment, but  will  not  bear  close  examination  ; 
the  baths  entrances  are  not  well  planned, 
and  the  board-room  opens  out  of  the  women’s 
baths  vestibule,  an  absurd  arrangement. 

No.  9 is  a sensible-looking  design  archi- 
tecturally; the  entrances  to  baths  are  well 
arranged  except  the  women’s  access  to 
swimming-bath,  which  is  provided  for  in 
rather  an  accidental  kind  of  way.  The 
library  block  is  well  planned.  The  long  exit 
corridor  from  the  back  of  the  large  bath  and 
running  along  outside  of  it  is  of  no  use,  as  it 
only  ends  in  the  same  lobby  into  which  the 
people  coming  straight  out  from  the  nearer 
doors  of  the  hall  would  be  discharged. 

No.  2 shows  a pleasing  design  and  a beauti- 
fully got-up  set  of  plans,  but  has  many  faults 
of  arrangement. 

In  No.  35  the  lending  library  and  its 
entrance  are  well  planned,  but  the  reference 
library  above  should  have  been  at  the  back 
(for  quiet)  and  the  book-store  in  front.  In 
the  baths  plan  the  women  could  not  get 
access  to  the  swimming-bath  without  going 
through  the  corridor  of  the  men’s  slipper 
baths,  a quite  untenable  proposition.  No. 
28  shows  the  eccentricity  of  separate  street 
entrances  for  men  and  women,  leading  imme- 
diately into  a vestibule  common  to  both.  It 
is  no  use  to  label  doors  “ men’s  entrance,’’ 
“ women’s  entrance,”  unless  the  internal 
arrangements  correspond. 

No.  20  has  an  external  design  with  a good 
deal  of  picturesque  character ; the  baths 
are  very  well  planned,  the  access  to  them 
perfectly  simple  in  its  lines,  the  women’s 
access  to  swimming-bath  veiy  well  managed, 
and  there  are  ample  and  straight  exit 
corridors  lrom  it  when  it  is  to  be  used  for 
meetings.  The  library  portion  is  also  very 
well  arranged,  with  the  librarian’s  room  on 
the  ground  floor  communicating  with  lending 
library  and  newspaper  room  on  opposite 
sides  ; the  access  to  the  library  is  rather 
throttled  and  the  space  for  the  public  inside 
awkwardly  cut  into  by  the  piers.  The  baths 
access  and  corridor  plan  is  the  best  we 
have  noticed  among  the  plans. 

We  believe  the  competition  has  been  most 
fairly  conducted,  but  we  do  not  feel  the 
same  confidence  which  we  have  been  able  to 
feel  in  some  such  cases,  that  the  best  plan 
has  really  been  selected,  and  we  doubt  if  any 
one  plan  combines  the  best  treatment  in 
both  departments  so  decidedly  as  to  justify 
the  award  of  any  two  premiums  to  the  same 
competitor.  More  justice  would  have  been 
done  if  the  premiums  for  library  and  baths 
had  all  been  separately  awarded. 


NOTES. 

H E Committee,  consisting  of 
Lord  Kelvin,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece, 
and  Major  Cardew,  which  was 
appointed  to  define  the  limit  of 
a low  - pressure  supply  for  electric  light- 
ing, have  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 


They  have  recommended  that  if  the  condi- 
tions of  the  supply  are  such  that  the 
pressure  can  never  at  any  time  exceed  500 
volts  if  continuous,  or  250  volts  if  alternating, 
the  supply  should  be  considered  low-pressure. 
They  have  also  recommended  that  the 
limit  of  the  pressure  on  a low-pressure 
supply  at  the  consumers’  terminals  should 
be  raised  to  250  volts  if  continuous, 
or  the  e'quivalent  thereof  if  alternating, 
provided  that  no  change  be  made  in  the 
pressure  of  the  supply  to  any  consumer 
in  consequence  of  the  issue  of  these  regula- 
tions without  his  consent.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  a well-marked  distinction  has  been 
made  between  direct  and  alternating  current 
supply,  a point  on  which  we  have  always 
insisted,  as  at  the  recent  Conference  an 
attempt  was  made  to  place  them  on  the 
same  level.  The  report  is  certainly  favour- 
able to  the  electric  lighting  companies,  and 
we  think  that  the  limit  has  been  fixed  at  a 
higher  value  than  the  educated  consumer 
will  altogether  appreciate.  It  is  amusing  to 
hear  low-pressure  electrical  engineers  declar- 
ing now  that  a pressure  of  600  volts  is  quite 
safe ; not  so  long  ago  they  considered  it 
deadly.  It  merely  shows  how  easy  it  is  to 
convince  oneself  when  it  is  to  one’s  interest 
to  do  so. 


FROM  the  consumers’  point  of  view,  a 
1 00- volt  electric  supply  current  is  far 
preferable  to  a 200-volt  supply.  Anyone  who 
has  heard  a fuse  on  a 200-volt  circuit  go  off  like 
a pistol  shot  needs  little  technical  knowledge 
to  understand  that  the  danger  of  arc-rng 
across  the  terminals  of  cut-outs  is  far  greater 
with  the  higher  pressure.  It  depends  now 
on  the  makers  of  electrical  fittings  and  the 
wiremen  to  guard  against  this  greatly- 
increased  danger.  Single  pole  cut-outs  must 
never  be  used,  and  only  the  best  flexible 
wire,  and  even  then  the  insulation  of  flexible 
wire  is  but  a poor  protection  from  shock 
and  short  circuits  after  it  has  been  in  use 
for  several  years.  The  suggestion  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  give  a provisional 
sanction  to  any  three  or  five  - wire 
supply  company  to  earth  the  middle 
wire  we  hope  will  not  be  adopted.  We  have 
seen  a workman  light  an  arc  lamp  on  a 
London  public  supply  circuit  by  connecting 
one  end  to  the  gas-pipe  instead  of  to  the 
other  main,  his  reason  being  that  it  burned 
more  brightly  when  connected  in  this  way. 
This  is  one  of  many  cases  we  have  come 
across  of  grown-up  people  experimenting 
either  wilfully  or  out  of  ignorance  with 
electric  light  fittings.  Electrical  engineers 
are  hastening  on  too  quickly  in  their  agita- 
tion for  higher  pressures.  In  time,  when 
people  know  more  about  electric  supply,  it 
may  be  safe  to  use  higher  pressures,  but  at 
present  it  most  decidedly  is  not.  A few 
accidents  due  to  this  cause  would  do  far 
more  harm  to  the  industry  than  the  expense 
of  a few  tons  more  copper  in  their  mains. 


A SHORT  discussion  took  place  at  Tues- 
day's County  Council  meeting  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Main  Drainage  Com- 
mittee to  pass  over  the  lowest  tender  for 
the  supply  of  centrifugal  pumps  at  the 
Heathwell  Pumping  Station,  and  to  accept 
the  fourth  on  the  list.  The  Committee 
explained  that  the  contractor  whose  tender 
was  the  lowest  did  not  appear  to  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
centrifugal  pumps,  and,  in  fact,  had  only 
erected  one,  and  that  one  "in  Russia.” 
The  second  lowest  tender  was  informal, 
and  the  Committee  were  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  accept  the  estimate 
by  Messrs.  Gwynne  & Co.,  the  original 
patentees  of  centrifugal  pumps,  whose 
tender  was  only  72/.  in  excess  of  that 
by  Mr.  John  Cochrane,  who  came  third  on 
the  list.  The  report  of  the  Committee  gave 
two  reasons  which  had  influenced  them  in 
making  this  recommendation  : that  Messrs. 
Gwynne  had  had  many  years’  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  centrifugal  pumps,  and 
that  they  " are  a London  firm  ” ; and  it  was 
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this  last  reason  which  principally  gave  rise  to 
the  attack  which  was  made  upon  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  said  that  the  recommendation 
was  an  insidious  attempt  to  introduce  pro- 
tection for  London  firms,  and  that  the 
question  was  not  merely  one  of  72/.,  but 
whether  or  not  the  Council  cared  to  risk 
destroying  the  confidence  of  contractors  in 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Council.  In  the 
end  the  Committee’s  recommendation  was 
agreed  to,  most  of  the  members  appearing 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  alone  animated  with  the 
desire  to  get  the  best  pump.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  exception  should  have  been 
taken  to  the  recommendation,  and  we 
are  glad  that  members  of  the  Committee 
repudiated  any  intention  to  limit  the 
execution  of  the  Council’s  work  to  London 
firms  ; to  introduce  Protection  in  this  form 
would,  in  our  opinion,  have  a seriously 
adverse  effect  upon  both  London  work  and 
London  workmen.  In  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Committee  in  passing  over  the  lowest 
tender  there  appears  to  be  an  opinion  among 
many  people  that  public  bodies  are  bound  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  usual  clause  to  the  effect  that 
they  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  tender.  The  lowest  is  usually 
accepted,  and  rightly  so,  but  where  there  is 
good  reason  for  departing  from  the  rule,  it  is 
simply  a waste  of  time  to  call  in  question 
:he  justice  of  such  departure. 


COUNT  BADENI,  the  new  Austrian 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  Ministers  for 
Commerce  and  Education,  have  received  a 
deputation  of  the  amalgamated  societies  of 
Austrian  architects  and  civil  engineers  in 
reference  to  a number  of  important  questions 
affecting  the  training,  examination,  registra- 
tion, and  privileges  of  the  technical  pro- 
tessions,  the  creation  of  new  technical 
Attaches  on  the  Foreign  Embassies,  and  im- 
proved sanitary  legislation.  We  cannot 
give  space  to  describing  all  the  various 
requests  and  schemes  put  before  the 
Government,  but  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  this  deputation  of  the  technical  pro- 
fessions was  exceedingly  well  received,  and 
that,  according  to  our  Vienna  contemporary, 
the  Freie  Presse,  the  subjects  broached  will 
receive  immediate  and  favourable  considera- 
tion. The  deputation  included  “ Ober- 
Baurath  ” Prenninger,  " Stadtbaudirector  ’’ 
Berger  (the  City  Architect  of  Vienna),  and 
Herr  Ziffer,  on  behalf  of  the  civil  engineers. 
The  amalgamated  societies  last  met  at 
Vienna  in  1891,  and  can  boast  of  a total 
membership  of  over  five  thousand.  A 
standing  committee  or  council  permanently 
represents  the  body. 


WHAT  is  the  life  of  an  iron  railway 
bridge?  This  question  formed  the 
subject  of  a paper  recently  read  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr. 
|.  E.  Greiner,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  it  lead  to  a long  and  interesting 
discussion,  although  no  very  definite 
decision  was  arrived  at.  If  railway  bridges 
have  had  to  be  renewed  after  only  twenty- 
five  years’  service,  as  has  often  happened,  it 
is  not  on  account  of  their  having  failed,  or 
worn  out  under  the  loads  which  they  were 
designed  to  carry,  but  because  these  loads 
have  been  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
became  shaky  and  totally  unfit  for  the  much 
heavier  traffic  at  greater  speed  now  in  use. 
The  tendency  for  some  time  past  has  been 
to  increase  the  weight  of  the  rolling-stock  on 
our  railways,  as  occasion  required,  and  this 
will  no  doubt  continue  so  long  as  it  is  more 
economical  to  work  a smaller  number  of 
heavier  trains  than  a larger  number  of  lighter 
ones.  In  designing  bridges  at  the  present 
day.  therefore,  it  is  very  difficult  for  an 
engineer  to  decide  how  much  he  should 
assume  the  weights  of  the  locomotives  will 
be  increased  in  the  future,  since  this  is  a 
matter  largely  beyond  his  own  control ; and 
although  it  is  his  duty  to  save  money  in 
maintenance  and  construction,  yet  it  is  his 


highest  obligation  to  insure  safety.  Those 
who  have  questionable  bridges  to  look  after, 
and  who  are  undecided  as  to  what  action 
should  be  taken,  would  do  well,  in  cases  of 
serious  doubt,  to  give  the  travelling ’public, 
and  not  the  bridge,  the  benefit.  Iron  is 
cheap  when  compared  to  human  life. 


AS  we  anticipated,  Salisbury  Cathedral 
tower  will  require  more  than  was  at 
first  expected  to  make  it  secure  ; more  nearly 
10,000/.  than  5,000/.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  the  result  of  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield’s 
detailed  examination  of  the  tower  is  that  it  is 
safe  for  the  present,  against  anything  short 
of  an  earthquake. 


FIVE  sets  of  designs  for  artisans’  dwell- 
ings have  been  sent  for  our  inspection, 
the  five  placed  first  in  a competition  for  the 
erection  of  a block  of  such  dwellings  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  at  Kentish  Town,  at  the 
cost  of  a gentleman  who  wishes  to  do  good 
without  advertising  himself,  and  whose  name, 
at  his  own  request,  is  not  given.  We  under- 
stand that  none  of  the  designs  sent  in  will 
be  carried  out  as  they  stand,  as  none  are 
considered  entirely  satisfactory ; but  five  have 
been  recognised  as  worth  attention,  and  are 
placed  in  the  following  order  of  names 
(1)  Mr.  Harry  Heathman  (Bristol);  (2)  Mr. 
C.  Pickford  (London) ; (3)  Messrs.  Ivillick  & 
Wood  (London);  (4)  Mr.  W.  G.  Lewton 
(Reading);  and  (5)  Mr.  Valentine  L.  Knight 
(Blackheath).  The  site  is  a parallelogram 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  straight  lines,  the 
fourth  boundary,  at  one  end.  being  irregular 
in  shape  : the  principal  front  facing  Higheate- 
road.  The  author  of  the  set  marked  No.  1 
was  placed  first  (and  rightly)  for  having 
adopted  a plan  carrying  the  buildings  round 
three  sides  only  of  the  ground,  leaving 
an  open  side  towards  Highgate-road,  and 
also  as  managing  the  working  of  the  plan 
with  fewer  staircases  than  the  others  ; Nos.  2 
and  3 as  being  the  two  best  following  a 
usual  type  of  plan  of  artisans'  dwellings,  with 
two  parallel  blocks  and  a space  between  ; 
No.  4 for  his  special  arrangement  of  a boarding- 
house for  unmasfied  clerks  forming  part  of 
the  scheme,  which  is  a good  feature  and  is 
well  arranged  ; No.  5 for  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  the  club  premises  which  form  part 
of  the  scheme.  All  the  sets  show  in  the 
main  a very  creditable  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  site,  but  one  or  two  of  them  have  serious 
drawbacks  in  detail  which  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  designers  and  client. 
In  No.  1.  which  in  the  main  arrangement  is 
no  doubt  the  best  of  the  five,  there  are 
several  dwellings  shown  on  the  ground  plan, 
and  which  would  be  repeated  on  the  upper 
stories,  in  which  the  water-closet  opens 
direct  out  of  the  scullery ; these  are  the 
minority  of  the  dwellings,  but  the  arrange- 
ment is  most  objectionable.  In  No.  2 
the  kitchens  would  be  almost  entirely 
without  light  to  the  fireplace,  and  in  the 
main  we  should  consider  No.  3 the  much 
better  arranged.  In  No.  4 a praiseworthy 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  a small 
bath-room  a feature  in  artisans’  dwellings ; 
this  is  seldom  or  never  attempted,  tut  it  is  a 
most  desirable  innovation,  especially  where 
men  are  employed  ori  trades  in  which  they 
cannot  avoid  getting  dirty  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  work.  We  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  this  taken  as  a precedent, 
wherever  it  can  be  economically  possible. 
No.  5 also  introduces  bath-rooms,  but  in  a 
separate  house,  divided  for  men  and  women. 
The  plan  is  rather  wasteful  of  space,  and  the 
range  ot  coal-cellars  (also  placed  separate) 
much  too  large  for  the  requirements  of  such 
houses.  We  shall  be  interested  to  know 
what  is  the  final  result  of  this  well-intended 
effort. 


A TOUR  has  been  arranged  by  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  to  Greece,  which 
gives  promise  of  being  a very  successful  one. 
The  party  will  start  on  the  1 6th  inst.  and 
will  be  away  for  twenty- rour  days ; while  the 
cost  to  the  members  of  the  party  will  be 


exceedingly  reasonable.  Communications 
on  the  subject,  by  those  intending  to  take 
part  in  the  tour,  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Stannus. 


THE  work  by  the  Editor  of  this  journal, 
published  about  six  months  ago  under 
the  title  “ Architecture  for  General  Readers,” 
will  be  re-issued  shortly  by  Messrs.  Chapman 
& Hall  in  a double  second  edition,  one  for 
England  and  one  for  America,  the  latter 
being  taken  over  by  Messrs.  Scribner. 


A FEW  of  the  lithographs  by  Mr.  Whistler 
exhibited  at  the  Fine-Art  Society’s 
Gallery  have  a certain  charm  and  interest ; 
including  nearly  all  those  in  which  the  figure 
is  the  principal  subject,  such  as  “ The  Little 
Model  Reading  ” (3)  “ The  Sisters  ” (61),  and 
some  others ; and  some  of  those  which 
represent  nooks  and  corners  ot  street-scenes 
are  effective,  though  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  about  them.  A large  proportion 
of  the  exhibits,  however,  are  rough  scribbly 
sketches  of  a bit  of  a house,  sometimes  only 
a window  or  two,  which  are  of  no  value  in 
any  sense,  except  such  market  value  as  may 
attach  to  them  from  the  artist’s  name,  so 
long  as  people  are  silly  enough  to  take  every- 
thing Mr.  Whistler  does  at  his  own  valuation. 
To  see  such  a scrawl  as  the  one  facetiously 
labelled  “ Hotel  Colbert,  Paris  ” (40),  priced 
in  the  catalogue  at  two  guineas  for  an  im- 
pression of  it,  is  a curious  indication  of  what 
it  is  supposed  that  the  public  will  swallow. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  give  two  shillings  for 
it  ; but  people  who  are  foolish  enough  to  be 
caught  by  this  kind  of  pretence  deserve  to 
lose  their  money. 


THE  meeting  last  Saturday  at  St.  Albans, 
at  which  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Peter’s  joined  in  expressing  their  thanks  to 
Lord  Grimthorpe  for  restoring  their  church, 
had  its  amusing  points.  The  principal  speaker 
mentioned  that  Lord  Grimthorpe,  when 
offering  to  restore  the  church,  had  stipulated 
that  there  was  to  be  no  committee — in  other 
words  that  he  was  to  do  exactly  what 
he  liked — and  said  that  in  the  case  of  any 
one  else  this  proposal  would  have  been 
seriously  considered,  but  that  “ after 
the  magnificent  work  his  Lordship  had 
done  at  the  Abbey,”  the  proposal  was 
accepted  without  hesitation  : a conclusion 
highly  characteristic  of  the  typical  atti- 
tude of  the  British  Philistine  on  such  sub- 
jects. Lord  Grimthorpe  has  made  himself  a 
laughing-stock  and  the  unfortunate  cathedral 
of  St.  Albans  a monstrosity  by  the  bungling 
architecture  with  which  he  has  deformed  it ; 
accordingly  he  is  a fit  man  to  be  given 
entirely  irresponsible  charge  of  any  other 
building  where  he  likes  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  ot  posing  as  an  architect. 


STUDENTS’  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  exhibition  of  students’  work  for  the 
various  prizes  given  by  the  Royal  Academy 
cannot  be  said  to  be  above  the  average,  and 
considering  that  this  is  a “ Gold  Medal  Year,” 
the  drawings  are  somewhat  disappointing.  In 
architecture  the  Travelling  Studentship  is  awarded 
to  Mr.  Pieter  Rodeck  for  a design  for  a large 
town  church,  its  plan  based  on  that  of  a Greek 
cross.  The  design  is  in  a severe  style,  with 
Byzantine  detail,  and  no  doubt  has  gained  the 
prize  partly  on  account  of  the  way  the  form 
of  the  Greek  cross  has  been  adhered  to 
on  plan.  In  many  other  respects,  we  must 
own  a preference  for  one  of  the  unsuccessful 
designs — a treatment  of  Renaissance  simple  and 
effective,  with  central  dome,  and  four  half  domes 
over  the  arms  of  the  cross.  Mr.  Rodeck’s  per- 
spective is  hardly  satisfactory,  and  has  been  taken 
from  a point  which  has  the  effect  of  unduly 
stilting  the  upper  portion  of  the  design.  A third 
design  is  of  a more  elaborate  nature,  and  gives 
many  evidences  of  a study  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  But  the  outline  of  the  dome  is 
obviously  too  squat — from  the  ground  a great 
deal  of  it  would  be  lost. 

Nine  designs  have  been  submitted  for  the 
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planning  of  a club-house — that  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Brown  being  awarded  the  prize.  He  has,  how- 
ever, crowded  four  tables  into  the  billiard-room, 
allowing  only  6 ft.  between  them,  and  although 
evidently  made  so  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  the 
committee-room  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  card- 
room  over  it  are  too  large.  Design  No.  S is  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  best  working  plans.  It 
provides  a visitors’  reception-.room,  leading  out  of 
the  vestibule,  and  the  staircase  hall  is  well 
screened  off,  with  the  principal  club-rooms  lead- 
ing from  it,  the  library  and  billiard-room  being 
placed  behind,  where  quiet  would  be  better 
obtained.  We  should  have  placed  the  library  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  billiard-room  over  it, 
where  it  could  have  had  a top  light,  and  have  been 
within  easy  access  from  the  dining  and  smoking 
rooms.  A large  area  is  provided  at  the  back. 
The  other  plans  do  not  call  for  special  notice. 
Mr.  Pieter  Rodeck,  the  Travelling  Student,  has 
also  been  awarded  the  10/.  prize  for  a set  of 
drawings  of  an  architectural  design — a strange- 
looking  tower,  possibly  clever,  but  certainly  not 
beautiful.  Mr.  George  Weald  wins  the  25/. 
prize  for  a set  of  architectural  designs. 

The  subject  set  for  the  Silver  Medals  was 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  many  will  be  glad 
to  see  a set  of  measured  drawings  of  this 
interesting  building — a public  building  erected 
at  a time  before  the  value  of  breadth  in 
designing  a large  building  had  given  place  to 
the  fussy  elaboration  of  much  of  our  present-day 
work.  Both  first  and  second  prize  drawings,  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Christie  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hawke 
respectively,  are  carefully  drawn,  the  latter  having, 
however,  given  more  details  than  the  former. 
The  drawings  made  by  the  Travelling  Student 
elected  in  1893,  Mr.  James  Stewart,  are  an 
interesting  series,  comprising  pen  sketches,  pencil 
and  crayon  work,  and  some  water-colours.  The 
subjects  are  from  Italy,  France-  and  Spain, 
and  amongst  the  best  are  a measured  draw- 
ing of  pulpit  at  Ravello  Cathedral,  the  Alcazar, 
Toledo,  a front  from  Salamanca,  the  fagade  of 
the  Theatre  of  S.  Carlo  at  Naples,  a por- 
tion of  a pavement  from  Siena,  as  well  as  two 
drawings  of  an  interior  and  porch  of  the  cathedral, 
an  interior  at  S.  Peter’s,  Rome,  the  beautiful 
tomb  of  Leonardo  Bruni,  at  S.  Croce,  Florence, 
and  water-colours  of  a gateway  at  the  Alhambra, 
an  oriel  and  churches  of  S.  Etienne,  and  S. 
Gilles  at  Caen.  Nearly  every  drawing,  however, 
bears  evidence  of  careful  study. 

No  less  than  fourteen  designs  have  been 
submitted  for  the  prize  of  40/.  given  for  a 
design  for  decoration  of  a Public  Building, 
but  the  selected  design  by  Mr.  Harold  E. 
Speed  is  in  every  way  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  others,  that  the  judge’s  work  must 
have  been  easy.  “ Autumn  ” is  the  subject  given 
— “ Spring  and  Summer  ” having  been  given  in 
former  years — and  we  understand  that  the  design 
is  to  be  executed  by  the  artist.  Of  the  other  prizes 
Mr.  E.  H.  Reed  wins  the  Creswick,  the  subject 
being  “ The  Bole  and  Roots  of  a Beech  Tree,” 
Mr.  H.  R.  Mileham  is  awarded  the  Travelling 
Studentship  for  his  painting  of  the  “ Finding  of 
Moses,”  and  the  Landscape  prize  falls  to  Mr.  C. 
R.  Burnett.  A Silver  Medal  is  awarded  to  Mr. 
F.  D.  Wood  for  a design  for  a medal  to  com- 
memorate the  Institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  the  obverse  having  a bust  of  King 
Edward  III.,  and  the  reverse  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon  with  marginal  inscriptions — all  excellently 
designed.  For  the  Composition  in  Sculpture,  the 
Travelling  Studentship  and  Gold  Medal  is  given 
to  Mr.  Francis  D.  Wood  for  a very  beautiful  and 
refined  group  representing  “ Daedalus  and 
Icarus.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

SCENIC  ART. 

The  fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
Session  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  6th 
inst.  in  the  Meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members, 
viz.,  Messrs.  C.  M.  Berrington,  PI.  E.  Davey, 
and  J.  M.  Western. 

The  President  said  he  had  been  asked  to  state 
that  a very  promising  tour  had  been  arranged  to 
Greece  on  December  16,  lasting  twenty-four  days. 
If  any  of  the  members  wished  to  take  part  in  this 
tour,  which  was  an  exceedingly  reasonable  one  in 
price,  he  would  ask  them  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Stannus.  He  had  also  to  announce  that  the 
lecture  on  Special  History,  Division  II.,  by  Mr. 
Farrow,  would  commence  on  the  16th  inst.,  and 
that  on  Elementary  Construction,  Division  I., 
by  the  same  gentleman,  on  the  iSth  inst. 


The  President  further  announced  that  the 
Committee  had  decided  to  open  the  handicraft 
classes  in  connexion  with  the  Trades  Technical 
Schools  to  all  the  students,  irrespective  of  their 
belonging  to  the  Class  of  Design  or  not. 

Professor  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  then  read  the 
following  paper  on  “ Scenic  Art  ” : — 

You  will  agree  that  there  is  some  danger  in 
encouraging  an  enthusiast  to  speak  of  an  art  in 
which  he  is  but  slowly  feeling  his  way  by  means 
of  experiment,  for  he  is  sure  tQ  see  possibilities  in 
his  own  mind  that  cannot  be  manifested  to  others 
except  by  demonstration. 

When  I was  in  the  full  swing  of  my  experi- 
ments, many  absurd  motives  were  imputed  to  me 
by  the  over-indulgent  public,  who  have  witnessed 
and  encouraged  my  efforts  in  stage-work  ; of 
these  the  most  fallacious  was  my  supposed  desire 
to  reform  the  scenic  art  of  the  times.  Surely, 
when  an  artist,  who  has  sternly  suppressed  the 
craving  for  stage-work  during  twenty  years,  at 
last  is  able  to  build  a theatre  of  his  own  in  which 
to  make  experiments,  it  is  hard  that  he  cannot  do 
things  his  own  way  without  at  once  being  made 
to  pose  as  a reformer.  I will  frankly  give  you 
my  thoughts  and  reflections  on  scenic  art,  but 
although  I shall  suggest  many  changes,  I want 
you  to  understand  that  I am  but  a worker,  and 
not  a reformer  in  this  field  of  art. 

The  questions  for  consideration  are : firstly, 
“ The  auditorium  ” ; secondly,  “Realism  on  the 
stage  ” ; thirdly,  “ The  lighting  of  the' stage.” 

As  the  very  word  theatre  means  “a  place  for 
seeing,”  we  must  first  consider  how  it  is  that  it 
has  become  so  much  a place  for  “ partial  seeing.” 
Practically,  the  means  at  the  command  of  the 
modern  scenic  artist  are  unlimited  in  their  range 
and  possibilities.  But  unless  some  serious  changes 
are  made  in  the  construction  of  the  auditorium, 
the  scenic  artist  will  never  have  his  work  properly 
seen. 

There  is  a strange  innate  conservatism  in  man 
that  causes  him  to  repeat  a model  once  estab- 
lished, and  with  almost  Stoic  indifference  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  age.  Thus  it  is  that  the  semi- 
circular-shaped auditorium  of  the  present  day 
theatre,  which  sometimes  forms  a complete 
circle,  like  a deep  well,  has  as  its  prototype  the 
first  great  Dionysiac  theatre,  built  340  r..c  , with 
its  auditorium  scooped  out  of  the  rock.  The 
Roman  theatres  were  copied  mainly  from  the 
Greek  originators,  but  were  built  on  level  sites, 
and  not  scooped  out  of  rock.  There  was  even  a 
double  theatre  built  in  50  B c.,  “which  revolved 
on  pivots  so  that  the  two  together  could  form  an 
amphitheatre  in  the  afternoon  after  having  been 
used  as  two  separate  theatres  in  the  morning.” 
In  the  Roman  theatre  the  “orchestra,”  which 
was  occupied  by  senators  and  people  of  rank, 
would  correspond  practically  to  our  present  stalls 
and  pit. 

There  was  a change  in  the  well-like  shape  of 
the  theatre  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  miracle 
plays  were  given.  This  was  owing  to  the  tem- 
porary homes  needed  by  the  strolling  players. 
Either  they  were  performed  in  churches,  or  tents, 
or  wooden  sheds,  or  courtyards  of  inns — the 
latter,  especially  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  under 
the  management  of  Shakespeare  and  that  car- 
penter Burbage.  What  the  first  building  erected 
by  iBurbage  in  London  in  1576  for  dramatic 
purposes  was  like  I cannot  say,  but  no  doubt 
some  illustrations  exist.  It  lis,  however,  certain 
that  the  deep  “well-shaped  theatre”  has  been 
bred  into  our  natures  for  many  hundreds  of 
years,  and  will  take  some  time  to  breed 
out.  All  the  inconveniences  are  overlooked 
or  are  considered  essential  parts  of  the  proceed- 
ings— at  all  events,  when  people  are  in  such  a 
building  they  really  feel  that  they  are  in  a theatre. 
On  the  same  principle,  hundreds  of  people  who 
never  enter  a theatre  on  principle,  will  witness 
a play  enacted  by  German  Reeds  company, 
because  St.  George’s  Hall,  in  which  the  per- 
formance takes  place,  does  not  look  like  a 
theatre,  and  their  consciences  therfore  sit  at  rest. 
But  for  the  real  habitu d of  the  play-house  any 
new  distribution  of  seats  would  be  heresy,  and  it 
is  this  personage  that  the  manager  fears  and  bows 
to,  hence  a dead-lock  in  the  construction  of 
theatres. 

No  doubt  for  economical  reasons  the  builders 
of  theatres  have  been  compelled  to  adhere  to  the 
old  form  of  auditorium,  which  is,  as  I have  said, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a great  well.  I am 
fully  aware  that  the  form  of  auditorium  in 
Wagner’s  theatre  at  Bayreuth  (which  to  me  is 
the  only  correct  form)  is  not  easy  to  carry  out  in 
a city  like  London  or  Paris.  Still,  I believe  a 
modification  of  this  principle  is  possible,  and  that 
some  form  of  auditorium  with  an  entirely  new 
method  of  distributing  the  seats  could  be  invented 


without  encroaching  too  much  upon  ground  space., 
and  at  the  same  time  without  reducing  the 
number  of  seats  required  to  make  the  theatre 
pay.  Here  is  a chance  for  the  budding  architect  ! 
In  any  case  the  principle  should  be  to  provide 
seats  from  which  the  full  intention  of  both  actor 
and  scenic  artist  can  be  perfectly  seen  by  the 
audience.  I take  it  that  an  actor  should  study 
his  actions  as  much  as  his  tone  of  voice,  and  that 
in  many  cases  his  meaning  should  be  made  clear 
to  his  audience  by  his  movements  alone.  But 
how  is  it  possible  to  make  his  movements  convey, 
at  the  same  time,  the  right  meaning  to  the  person 
who  sits  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  above  him  and  the  person 
who  sits  lower  than  his  feet  ? Now,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  point  of  view  from 
which  a plastic  picture  is  seen  is  of  even  greater 
importance  to  the  scenic  artist  than  it  is  to  the 
actor,  yet,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  make  his  stage-picture  look 
right  to  every  person  seated  high  and  low  in  this 
great  well. 

When  judging  the  pictures  in  the  Royal 
Academy  for  the  annual  exhibition  we  sit  in  a 
semi-circle,  and  the  pictures  are  held  opposite  the 
President,  who  sits  in  the  centre.  I have  noticed 
that  the  Academician  who  sits  nearer  the  centre 
finds  much  less  fault  with  the  drawing  in  the 
pictures  than  the  Academician  who  sits  at  the  end 
of  the  semi-circle  ; and  for  obvious  reasons.  In 
our  studio,  again,  we  carefully  raise  our  picture 
on  the  easel  to  the  proper  height  before  showing 
it,  and  studiously  place  the  chair  in  front  of  the 
picture  for  the  spectator,  as  we  believe  the  entire- 
effect  of  our  picture  to  be  lost  if  the  eye  cannot 
rest  somewdiere  near  the  actual  point  of  sight  in 
the  composition. 

The  reasonable'placing  of  the  spectator  before 
a plastic  stage-picture  is  of  equal  importance,  and 
I must  perforce  consider  the  imperfect  seeing  of 
the  scenic  artist’s  work  as  a serious,  perplexing, 
as  well  as  an  unfair  tax  upon  his  art. 

Idaving  so  far  touched  an  initial  flaw  in  the 
construction  of  the  auditorium,  we  will  pass  on  to 
the  actual  scenic  work  of  the  stage. 

Of  course  there  are  people  who  think  all  scenic 
display  is  hostile  to  the  drama.  But  the  dramatic 
and  pictorial  are  to  my  mind  inseparable  factors 
in  a stage  play;  therefore  I could  not  be  happy 
with  Shakespeare  in  a barn.  And  although  a 
bad  play  or  a badly  acted  play  cannot  be  saved 
by  the  mere  excellence  of  its  scenic  mounting,  a 
good  play  and  good  acting  is  most  assuredly 
enhanced  by  this  (to  me)  indispensable  auxiliary. 
But  now'  we  come  upon  that  most  misconstrued 
word  “ realism.”  I might  as  well  clear  the  ground 
by  saying  that  positive  realism  on  the  stage  is  an 
impossibility.  Let  me  explain. 

Natural  phenomena  must  always  be  expressed 
through  an  art,  and  that  art  is  applied  by  a human 
being  whose  idiosyncrasy  leaves  its  mark  on  every 
effort.  Therefore  the  aspect  of  reality  is  by  no 
means  always  attained  by  actuality  on  the  stage, 
because  the  very  foundation  of  scenic  art  is 
artificiality.  Further,  it  is  through  the  manage- 
ment of  light  that  we  touch  the  real  magic  of  the 
art.  Hence  it  follows  that  open-air  plays  can 
never  be  satisfactory.  The  actuality  of  nature 
and  the  artificiality  of  the  actor’s  situation  can 
never  blend  ; nor  is  the  light  under  control  of  the 
magician  whose  especial  privilege  it  is  to  take  you 
into  a world  of  his  own  making.  It  is  through 
his  craft  that  he  makes  you  realise  nature,  and  it 
is  through  artificiality  that  his  craft  becomes 
expressive. 

Many  people  who  witnessed  one  of  my  plays 
took  it  for  granted  that  I had  opened  out  the 
background  so  as  to  bring  actual  nature  into  the 
line  of  sight,  for  to  them  the  distance  looked  too 
real  to  have  been  artificially  produced.  After  the 
performance  I allowed  them  to  come  on  the  stage 
to  see  by  what  means  I had  obtained  the  illusion, 
and  it  was  curious  to  note  the  tendency  to  resent 
the  “ trick  ” whereby  their  eyes  were  deceived. 
Some  may  even  have  doubted  my  honesty,  and 
may  have  gone  away  with  the  idea  that  I did  not 
show  them  the  real  method  whilst  they  were  on 
the  stage.  But  they  hardly  realised  how,  through 
the  management  of  lights,  the  strangest  deception 
can  be  practised  upon  our  visual  organs. 

By  means  of  absolute  control  of  the  lights,  we 
arrive  at  mystery,  and  without  mystery  the  very 
backbone  of  scenic  art  would  be  broken. 

It  is  this  want  of  mystery,  through  the  presence 
of  daylight,  that  caused  the  Oberammergau 
“ Passion  Play  ” to  appear  so  unnatural  to  me — I 
use  the  word  ‘ * unnatural  ” advisedly. 

The  real  seciet  of  perfect  scenic  art  lies  in 
illusion — in  deception — in  not  allowing  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  to  see  the  means  whereby 
the  semblance  of  reality  is  obtained.  Mere 
actuality  does  not  accomplish  this  any  more  than 
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simple  good  painting.  It  is  in  the  attempt  to 
get  every  requisite  effect  by  painting  that  so 
much  mystery  is  lost  on  the  stage,  for  the  scenic- 
artist’s  art  should  be  as  much  hidden  as  that  of 
the  actor.  We  should  not  require  to  know 
whether  a background  is  painted  or  modelled, 
any  more  than  we  should  trouble  ourselves  to 
know  whether  an  actor  is  “ made  up,”  or  appears 
in  his  natural  form.  We  ask  that  he  shall  look 
the  character  that  he  is  portraying.  Just  so  ought 
we  to  desire  that  his  background  shall  be 
artistically  right.  I plead  that  the  “ make  up” 
(as  it  were)  of  the  background  should  be  held  to 
be  of  equal  importance  with  the  actor’s  personal 
“make  up.”  If  you  dispense  with  the  one,  you 
might  as  well  dispense  with  the  other.  Indeed, 
if  you  accept  a rose  bush  cut  out  of  thin  boards, 
the  edges  of  which  you  can  hold  between  your 
thumb  and  first  finger,  or  a street-scene  painted 
on  canvas  and  hung  across  the  stage  upon  which 
shadows  of  the  passing  actors  are  thrown  from  the 
foot-lights — a sheet  that  is  moved  like  a sail  by 
every  draught  of  the  stage — you  ought  in  truth  to 
accept  an  actor  whose  wig  has  been  so  badly  put 
on,  that  his  own  black  hair  shows  underneath  the 
artificial  bald  head.  The  latter  would  never  be 
accepted  by  the  public,  but  the  former  are  seldom 
questioned. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  how  an  audience  that  is 
only  too  ready  to  howl  down  the  slightest  incon- 
sistency in  the  characters  acted  on  the  stage,  will 
meekly  accept  the  grossest  inconsistencies  in  their 
scenic  surroundings.  The  Jutter  absence  of 
mystery,  the  barefaced  childish  neglect  of  truth  to 
nature  never  disturbs  them — so  few  people,  alas  ! 
have  looked  at  nature  ; hence  the  impunity  behind 
the  proscenium.  But  all  this  is  not  right. 

I hold  the  stage  to  be  the  medium  through 
which  the  greatest  truths  in  nature  can  be  brought 
home  most  directly  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  all  the  arts  can,  to  their  fullest 
capacity,  be  united  in  this  most  complete  form  of 
human  expression.  But  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
until  all  the  arts  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing, 
not  necessarily  of  importance  but  perfec  ion. 

Let  this  be  clearly  understood ; instead  of 
swamping  the  actor  by  the  scenic  art,  the  per- 
fection hinted  at  here  would  quite  as  often  mean 
the  entire  subjection  of  scenic  art  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  actor  at  certain  moments. 

Although  the  one  branch,  scenic  art,  that  I am 
now  treating  of,  has  improved,  the  improvement 
has  been  unsolicited  from  without.  But  that  is 
naturally  a slow  process.  Wait  until  your 
audiences  howl  down  a ridiculous  stage  moon,  and 
you  will  soon  mend  that  luminary.  Ic  is  quite 
safe  at  present  to  let  your  moon  rise  perpendicu- 
larly up  the  sky,  very  quickly,  until  the  mechanism 
is  exhausted,  and  then  let  it  stop.  Further,  that 
the  moment  this  red,  — 


using  moon  appears  over 


the  horizon,  it  shall  send  rays  of  blue  light  from 
the  opposite  direction  from  which  ic  rose.  It  is 
safe  to  let  down  a “ wobbly  ” sheet  of  canvas,  also 
close  to  the  foot-lights,  with  a scene  painted 
thereon  representing  breakers  dashing  over  the 
cliffs,  and  perhaps  a sinking  ship  in  the  distance, 
to  which  the  actor  may  have  to  refer  in  his  speech. 
It  ls^safe  to  have  layers  of  canvas  hanging  from 
the  “ sky,”  like  so  much  washing  hur.g  on  a line  • 
and  certainly  nobody  ever  questioned  the  prero- 
gative of  the  “Firmament”  coming  together  at 
right-angles  in  the  corners. 

Now,  I rejoice  whenever  I see  a noble  effort  to 
bring  about  an  “artistic  whole”  on  the  stage 
notably  from  the  hands  of  that  great  artist,  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  who,  with  a giant’s  strength,  ca’rries 
through  schemes  that  would  crush  any  other  actor 
or  manager.  I suspect  there  is  but  one  master- 
mind behind  the  Lyceum  proscenium,  and  that  is 
the  secret  of  all  success.  If  a thousand  people 
are  needed  to  carry  out  an  art  scheme,  it  must  be 
planned  and  directed  by  the  one  man  who  stamps 
it  as  his  work.  r 

Still,  sceni;  work,  as  we  see  it,  even  at  its  best, 
is  still  more  or  less  on  old  lines,  and  on  those  old 
lines  the  greatest  capabilities  of  the  art  cannot  be 
reached. 

\ou  may  ask,  if  mere  good  painting  on  the 
stage  will  not  give  you  the  best  result,  what  will  ? 
My  answer  is  : Tnere  is  no  law  to  guide  you  • 
use  whatever  contrivance  gives  you  the  best  effect, 
i hrough  the  witchery  of  ihe  light  do  we  get  at 
the  semblance  of  nature  on  the  stage,  and  often 
the  most  trumpery  materials,  when  properly 
illuminated,  will  beat  the  most  skilful  touch  of 
the  painter.  Therefore  the  scenic  artist  must  be 
a born  experimenter,  with  the  faculty  of  seizin? 
the  artistic  accident.  He  must  be  an  inventor  of 
ways  and  means  ; must  be  of  an  imaginative  as 
we  i as  a practical  turn  of  mind  ; strong  in  body 
and  indefatigable  in  his  energy,  and  withal  a first- 
cate  artist.  Rather  a *'  ’ ' 


to  this  scenic  artist  that  the  actor  should  look  for 
the  completion  of  his  dram itic  situation.  Although 
the  interest  is  more  centred  upon  the  actor  than 
upon  his  scenic  surroundings,  I would  go  so  far 
as  to  s ay  that  many  a dramatic  situation  has  been 
weakened  on  the  stage  (although  the  spectator 
could  not  perhaps  define  the  reason)  by  the 
“ moo  I,”  or,  as  the  Germans  say,  “ Stimmung  ” 
of  the  scene  being  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest 
of  the  actor’s  situation. 

It  is  this  mood  or  aspect  of  a scene  that  should, 
to  my  thinking,  reflect  that  of  the  actor,  or  else 
strengthen  it  by  the  force  of  contrast. 

Just  as  an  atmospheric  effect,  or  a scene  in 
nature,  produces  that  indefinable  condition  of  the 
mind  that  we  call  a “ mood,”  so  ought  a scenic 
effect  on  the  stage  to  impress  itself  on  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  by  its  poetic  and  picturesque  fit- 
ness. 

To  produce  this  magical  effect  the  question  of 
lighting  is  perhaps  the  most  momentous,  as  the 
best  design  and  the  most  artistic  work  can  be 
uttterly  ruined  by  the  improper  application  of  the 
light. 

I fancy  that  there  have  been  but  few  changes 
made  in  the  system  of  lighting  the  stage  since  the 
introduction  of  gas.  Electric  light  is  only 
supplanting  gas,  with  little,  if  any,  departure  from 
the  same  system  of  applying  it. 

It  is  strange  that  tradition  sticks  to  the  stage 
more  than  to  any  other  form  of  art,  resulting,  as 
it  does,  in  habits  of  thought  to  which  we  trace 
the  origin  of  fashions,  of  manners,  of  mannerisms, 
and  of  blindness.  But  I would  not  sweep  away 
tradition  any  more  than  I would  allow  it  to  cripple 
originality,  if  it  were  sincere,  for  such  originality 
would  emanate  from  minds  that  have  not  striven 
for  mere  novelty.  But  so  overwhelming  in  their 
magnitude  are  the  demands  made  upon  both 
scenic  artist  and  stage-manager,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  maddening  limitation  of  time  for  all 
their  efforts,  that  they  naturally  resort  to  tradition 
in  order  to  save  their  very  lives.  By  avoiding  all 
experiments  the  scenic  artist  at  least  retains°  the 
serene  “mood”  of  the  stage-carpenter,  whose 
habits  of  th  aught  are  stereotyped,  to  put  it  no 
more  strongly. 

But  without  experiment,  fresh  with  every  piece 
and  every  design,  there  would  be  no  more  chance 
for  the  scenic  artist  wholly  to  break  loose  from 
the  bondage  of  tradition  than  it  would  be  possible 
for  an  author  to  produce  original  plays  if  he  had 
to  write  for  the  same  company  year  after  year. 

Now,  I cannot  but  wonder  that  results  on  the 
stage  are  successful  at  all,  considering  how 
divided  are  the  elements  at  work  upon  scenes 
that  should  have,  as  I have  said,  the  stamp  of  one 
mind  either  that  of  the  stage-manager  or  that  of 
the  author.  The  “ limelight  artist  ” is  as  far 
removed  from  the  contriver  of  the  mechanical 
devices  as  the  scene-painter  is  from  the  stage  or 
acting-manager.  And  all  the  difficulties  are 
as  much  a sealed  book  to  the  public  as— well,  as 
an  orchestral  score.  Therefore,  in  criticising  the 
present  methods  of  lighting,  I wish  in  no  way  to 
undervalue  the  enormous  difficulties  that  beset 
author,  manager,  and  scene-painter  in  their 
attempts  to  please  a mysteriously-constituted 
pub  ic.  But  there  are  so  many  pieces  placed  on 
the  stage  now  with  every  preparation  for  a long 
run,  that  I maintain  that  some  radical  changes 
could  be  made,  not  only  with  advantage,  but 
with  ease,  especially  in  the  matter  of  lighting  the 
stage.  In  view  of  this,  I will  first  attack  the 
sacred  footlights. 

I take  it  that  footlights  are  simply  the  survival 
of  a period  in  which  lights  had  to  be  given  with 
but  poor  material.  And  a nice  commotion  there 
was  when  the  candle-period  had  to  give  way  to 
the  lamp  system  (because  the  actors  considered 
the  stumps  of  the  candles  as  their  perquisites), 
and  again  when  the  lamp  system  was  swept  away 
by  gas.  Footlights  are  convenient,  but  they  are 
chiefly  to  blame  for  the  false  and  unnatural  aspect 
of  the  stage,  to  which,  I fear,  the  public  have 
become  so  accustomed  that  theyalmo.-t  prefer  it 
to  anything  more  closely  resembling  Nature. 
Lately  in  Munich  (where  scenic  art  is  by  no  means 
at  its  worst),  at  one  of  their  good  theatres  I saw 
an  interior  lighted  up  entirely  by  the  footlights, 
which  caused  the  top  of  the  table  to  be  absolutely 
dark,  so  that  the  poor  actors  could  not  see  to  eat 
without  putting  their  ncses  down  into  the  plates. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  without  footlights? 

We  all  know  that  the  lights  from  within  the 
proscenium  alone  tause  heavy  shadows  on  the 
faces  of  the  actors  as  they  approach  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and  that  these  shadows  must  be 
relieved  by  some  lights  in  front  of  the  proscenium. 
But  where  to  place  them  ? Nobody  will  be  rash 
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the  ground,  under  the  noses  of  the  actors,  cannot 
but  destroy  all  chances  of  obtaining  truthfully  the 
aspect  of  nature  on  the  stage.  If  footlights  were 
only  becoming  to  the  actors  one  might  put  up 
with  the  unnatural  effect  they  produce.  But 
here  again  the  verdict  must  be  against  them. 

In  my  first  little  experiment  at  Bushey  I had 
fully  intended  to  introduce  footlights,  but  time 
was  getting  short  and  the  effect  was  so  good 
without  them  that  I simply  left  them  out.  A 
great  virtue  was  made  of  this  by  my  kind  critics. 
Now,  to  be  credited  with  a virtue  of  which  one 
was  unconscious  makes  one  think  very  kindly  of 
one’s  self,  and  I was  not  long  before  I worked 
this  accident  into  a theory-.  The  year  after,  in 
my  pictorial  music-play,  “An  Idyl,”  I found  the 
shadows  on  the  faces  of  the  actors  could  be 
perfectly  softened  by  the  group  of  lights  I had 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  auditorium,  about 
10  fc.  from  the  proscenium,  and  raised  to  about 
the  height  of  the  actor’s  face.  These  lights  I 
afterwards  “boxed  up,”  so  that  they  were  per- 
fectly hidden  from  the  audience,  and  only  gave 
their  light  to  the  stage.  I may  safely  say  that 
the  effect  I produced  with  this  aid  was,  to  the 
judgment  of  a painter’s  eye,  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  open  daylight.  I naturally  now  allude  to 
the  painter  who  aims  at  truth  in  nature,  for  we 
have  in  pictorial  art  the  same  incongruities  that 
I complain  of  in  modern  stage- work.  We  have 
portraits  (aye,  and  by  great  painters)  representing 
a strong  studio  light  on  the  face  of  the  sitter, 
casting  its  heavy  shadows  under  the  nose,  chin, 
and  eyes,  with  a landscape  in  the  background 
including  a setting  sun,  or  even  with  an  additional 
effect  of  moonlight  higher  up  on  the  canvas.  In 
speaking  of  daylight,  I do  not  mean  necessarily 
sunlight,  for  that  is  much  easier  to  represent  on 
the  stage  than  the  diffused  light  of  day  when  the 
sun  may  be  hidden  by  light  clouds — an  effect  that 
was  probably  first  well  rendered  in  our  times  by 
Frederick  Walker,  that  master  to  whom  we  owe 
a true  Renaissance  in  English  art. 

But  if  anyone  wishes  to  gauge  this  effect  of 
nature  by  mechanical  means,  let  him  look  through 
a camera  obscura,  and  Walker’s  art  will  be  imme- 
diately suggested  to  him.  Therefore  I rather  aim 
at  getting  the  effect  of  diffused  light  of  day,  and 
to  leaving  sunlight  for  special  scenes. 

To  produce  this  the  lights  that  I have  described 
would  be  most  serviceable,  and  could  be  adopted 
in  nearly  all  the  larger  theatres.  Their  illu- 
minating power  and  height  from  the  ground  would 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  each 
stage  by  careful  experiments.  As  they  are  electric, 
they  can  be  reduced  in  strength,  or  their  colours 
changed  wiih  the  greatest  ease  from  behind  the 
proscenium.  Limeligl-.t  from  the  dress-circle  in 
no  way  takes  the  place  of  these  lights.  I saw 
this  method  in  America,  and  felt  it  to  be  a failure. 
Thus,  when  the  musical  conductor  and  orchestra 
are  sunk  below  the  eye-line,  the  spectator  should 
be  impressed  with  a new  and  delightful  sensation, 
that  of  being  able  to  look  right  into  the  stage- 
picture  without  any  object  to  intervene  and  irri- 
tate. Now  the  foreground  of  a stage  - picture 
should  be  treated  with  the  same  care  and  know- 
ledge that  a painter  treats  the  foreground  of  his 
picture.  But,  unless  the  footlights  aie  abolished, 
the  scenic  artist’s  foregrounds  can  never  be  the 
beginnings  of  his  stage-pictures.  The  fact  is, 
instead  of  their  being  a help  to  him,  he  has  per- 
petually to  work  against  them. 

Before  passing  further  into  the  stage-picture  I 
am  anxious  to  pause  and  consider  its  irame,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  proscenium. 

I take  it  that  the  proscenium  should  be  to  the 
stage-picture  what  the  frame  is  to  the  easel-picture. 
It  should  separate  the  picture  from  the  surround- 
ings. But  the  stage-picture,  just  as  the  painted 
picture,  should  in  that  case  reach  the  frame.  In 
most  cases  the  proscenium  is  built  so  high  that  a 
considerable  space  has  to  be  covered  with  curtains 
to  make  the  opening  in  any  manageable.  Why  is 
this  so  persistently  done  ? 

The  architect  will  tell  you  something  about  its 
giving  dignity  to  the  proportions  of  the  house,  or 
tell  you — which  I suspect  to  be  the  real  reason — 
that  it  is  customary  to  build  them  in  this  way. 
And  so,  year  after  year,  theatres  are  built  withont 
inquiring  what  may  be  the  real  function  of  the 
proscenium. 

How  funny  it  would  be  to  send  a picture  to  the 
Academy  in  a frame  that  was  a foot  too  high  for 
the  picture,  having  the  vacant  space  modestly 
covered  with  a bit  of  “ Liberty  silk.”  But  is  not 
the  other  just  as  ridiculous  ? 

Now  let  us  suppose  a proscenium  to  be  built 
according  to  the  necessities  of  its  function — 
namely,  to  enclose  the  whole  stage-picture.  Is 
this  all  that  is  required  ? No  ! for  I have  still  a 
further  change  to  suggest. 
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I suggest  that  the  proscenium  be  made  to 
•contract  and  expand.  And  for  this  reason  : 
Every  good  artist  knows  that  the  size  of  the 
canvas  upon  which  he  represents  his  subject  has 
.as  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  work  as  the 
(proper  placing  of  the  subject  within  that  space. 
On  the  stage,  however,  with  a fixed  proscenium, 
the  poor  man’s  cottage,  or  the  garret,  have  to  be 
represented  of  the  same  size  as  a palace  ; a 
corridor  in  a castle  wherein  much  plotting  is  done 
{generally  by  two  people)  must  be  of  the  same 
.size  of  the  banqueting-hall.  Or  a house  is  first 
represented,  and  then  a room  in  that  house — 
which  room  is  rtfuch  larger  than  the  house.  Thus 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  never  properly  prepared 
for  the  great  climax  scene,  because  the  trivial 
incidents  leading  up  to  it  have  been  represented 
on  such  a large  and  disproportionate  scale.  This 
contracting  proscenium  is  in  no  way  difficult  to 
make,  or  to  apply  to  theatres  already  built,  and 
ought  to  be  workable  by  one  man.  There  are  so 
<many  incidents  in  plays  that  come  to  one’s  mind 
in  which  only  two  or  three  actors  appear  on  a 
scene  requiring  no  depth  that  such  a contrivance 
would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  scenic  artist. 
But  beyond  this  I look  to  the  very  foundation  of 
composition  in  art,  which,  for  the  balance  of  the 
whole,  requires  not  only  the  most  careful  con- 
cideration  of  parts,  but  demands  that  the  human 
figure  shall  be  made  duly  prominent.  The  scenic 
artist,  by  the  aid  of  this  contracting  proscenium, 
could,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  stage  and 
acting-managers,  carry  out  all  the  laws  that  govern 
; -pictorial  composition  in  art.  There  need  be  no 
/ear  that  the  occupants  of  the  lower  side  boxes 
would  see  less  than  they  do  now,  when  the  action 
happens  to  take  place  on  their  side.  And  as  for 
1 (the  higher  side-boxes — let  them  perish  ! In  my 
model  here,  I work  it  simply  with  a left-handed 
! and  right-handed  screw,  thus  enabling  one  man  to 
make  the  sides  of  the  proscenium  come  closer 
toghther.  The  upper  part  is  arranged  for  a 
counter-weight  action. 

And  now  let  us  at  least  raise  the  curtain  (to 
open  from  the  centre,  if  you  please),  and  take  the 
stage  and  the  making  of  the  plastic  picture  into 
■consideration. 

The  subject  is  so  vast  that  I hardly  know  where 
•to  begin,  especially  as  I hold  the  opinion,  already 
hinted  at,  that  the  scenic  artist  can  do  his  work 
(but  imperfectly  without  knowing  the  intentions  of 
the  stage  and  acting  managers.  Indeed  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  separate  these  three  personages.  Stage 
work  is  done,  I know,  and  with  marvellous 
aresults,  with  the  author,  stage- manager,  acting- 
manager,  machinist,  and  many  more,  all  working 
•in  separate  grooves,  but  such  methods  are 
mysteries  to  me.  I have  no  right  to  address  you 
on  scenic  art  if  you  expect  me  to  have  been 
brought  up  in  that  school.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
•do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  set  you  thinking 
tfrom  my  standpoint. 

However  small  my  efforts  in  scenic  art  may 
have  hitherto  been,  they  have  emanated  from  the 
inner  consciousness  of  a painter  ; and  I have  a sly 
feeling,  not  unmixed  with  obstinacy,  that  I am  on 
•the  right  track  fjr  the  scenic  art  of  the  future. 
Then  I am  bound  to  say  that  I have  been 
(favoured  in  many  ways  at  Bushey  for  such  experi- 
ment ; first  and  foremost,  in  having  nobody  to 
■give  me  advice  ; further,  in  having  nobody  to 
•please  but  myself,  there  being  no  commercial 
•element  in  my  theatrical  proceedings  ; again,  in 
-having  men  to  work  out  my  ideas  who  have  had 
mo  training  in  stage  work  ; and  finally,  in  having 
a small  and  carefully  selected  audience  who  come 
■by  invitation  predisposed  to  like  what  they  see. 

And  so  my  whole  efforts  in  stage  work  have 
■been  to  realise  a painter’s  view  of  nature,  and 
that  to  the  fullest.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was 
■necessary  to  include  more  than  the  mere  lighting 
of  the  stage  or  the  design  of  the  scene— it  had  to 
embrace  the  very  ac cions  and  movements  of  the 
•actors. 

That  our  pictorial  methods  of  treating  dramatic 
-situations  on  canvas  find  favour  with  actors  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  they  frequently  take  hints 
from  such  works.  I think  the  painters  have 
hardly  found  the  stage  a fountain  of  inspiration 
for  their  art.  Why,  the  very  word  “ theatrical” 
is  used  as  an  expression  of  opprobrium  when 
applied  to  a work  of  art.  This  again  is  not  as  it 
i -should  be.  The  stage  picture  should  call  forth 
the  highest  powers  of  the  painter.  True,  it  is 
1 as  perishable  as  the  actor’s  art  ; but  does  the 
1 actor  strive  to  make  his  art  the  less  great  because 
it  perishes  with  him  ? Again,  you  may  say  it  is 
1 an  art  of  deception,  and  not  of  real  merit, 

| -depending  as  it  does  on  endless  contrivances. 

I But  surely  pictorial  art  is  but  another  form  of 
5 deception  ! In  our  art  the  painting  of  atmospheric 
effects  and  the  rendering  of  luminous  bodies 


are  only  accomplished  by  dint  of  endless 
“ dodging  ” with  paint. 

Scenic  art  should  in  no  way  be  held  an  inferior 
art,  just  as  little  as  decorative  art  should  be  held 
secondary  to  the  art  of  picture-making.  I go 
further  and  say  the  greatest  painters  of  the 
day  should  find  some  pleasure  in  such  work,  if 
only  out  of  pure  revenge  for  the  inadequacy  of 
our  paints  and  canvases  to  reach  some  of  the  rare 
effects  in  nature.  All  art  is  a struggle  with  the 
inadequacy  of  our  materials  for  expression.  But 
in  stage  work  the  artist  has  more  materials  at  his 
command  than  in  any  other  form  of  artistic 
expression — that  is,  when  tradition  and  con- 
ventionality shall  en'irely  give  way  to  the 
intellectual  “grip”  of  the  painter  who  devises 
and  carries  out  the  scene.  Therefore,  in  urging 
pictorial  consistency  on  the  stage,  I wish  to  ste 
the  presentment  of  nature  as  it  is  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  painter’s  mind.  You  will 
have  as  many  varieties  of  such  appreciation  of 
nature  as  there  are  men  practising  art.  But  all 
the  better  for  the  art  of  the  stage,  for  such  work 
would  at  least  be  stamped  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  painter  (who  is  a student  of  nature)  rather 
than  by  the  tyranny  of  tradition.  This  tyranny 
has  declared  it  necessary  for  the  actor’s  face  to  be 
lighted  up  at  all  hazards.  Therefore  moonbeams 
have  to  follow  the  actors  round  the  stage  ; and  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  should  two  actors  of 
prominence  be  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time, 
they  would  each  have  a moonbeam.  Alas  ! for 
pictorial  consistency.  When  the  scenic  artist  has 
such  pranks  played  with  his  work  he  may  well 
despair.  Why,  in  the  name  of  sense  and  art, 
can’t  the  actor  get  into  the  fixed  rays  of  the  moon 
when  he  wants  his  face  seen  ? I should  have 
thought  voice  and  the  action  of  the  body,  how- 
ever indistinctly  seen,  would  be  fifty  times  more 
impressive  than  the  traditional  method,  which  is, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  a confession  of 
weakness.  Nor  need  the  darkness  be  over- 
powering to  be  true.  Let  that  be  guided  by  the 
painter’s  art.  Am  I now  arbitrary  ? Perhaps  ; 
and  yet  I firmly  believe  every  important  moment 
in  an  actor’s  part  (when  it  should  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  see  his  face  p'ainly),  cou’d  be  so 
arranged  that  light  of  some  justifiable  kind  could 
be  brought  to  play  upon  his  face. 

Now  for  some  of  the  scenic  artist's  methods. 
Hearing  that  I was  going  to  give  a lecture  on 
scenic  art,  a friend  of  mine  remarked  to  me, 

“ Oh,  then  you  will  tell  us  some  of  your 
methods.”  This  remark  had  a curious  effect 
upon  me — for  I immediately  asked  myself  the 
question,  Havel  any  methods?  I have  the  one 
important  method  certainly,  of  going  on  experi- 
menting until  I get  the  effect  I want.  But  I have 
not  thought  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  I 
obtained  the  results  as  methods  ; I should  find  it 
just  as  hard  to  say  what  were  my  actual  methods 
in  painting  a portrait.  Perhaps  after  a few  more 
years  of  experimenting,  I might  be  tempted  to 
write  a handbook  on  scenic  art,  just  as  we  have 
hand-books  on  every  imaginable  subj  ct.  But 
the  j ^y  of  my  work  would  then  be  gene,  as  I 
should  know  too  much.  The  great  joy  I now 
have  in  such  work  lies  in  the  excitement  of  experi- 
ment. No  doubt  I get,  as  do  all  successful 
workers,  instinctive  feelings  of  how  the  desired 
end  can  be  gained,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  I 
came  upon  the  idea  of  slightly  modelling  the 
distance,  and  of  placing  a great  sheet  of  gauze  in 
front  of  and  away  from  the  painted  sky. 

The  effect,  as  I reflected,  with  which  I have  to 
open  the  scene  (let  us  say  of  my  music  play, 
“An  Idyl”)  is  towards  evening.  The  woik  in 
the  smithy  ceases  soon  after  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain, and  the  old  people  sitting  outside  their 
houses  sing  their  evening  song. 

Before  the  reapers  return,  the  great  harvest 
moon  must  appear  over  the  distant  hills,  sott  and 
warm  in  colour  in  the  pink  sky, — an  effect  in 
nature  that  deeply  moves  every  imaginative 
painter,  and  which  has  been  most  nobly  rendered 
by  the  painter,  George  Mason.  With  but  little 
hastening  of  nature’s  time,  the  forty  minutes  of 
the  act  would  be  long  enough  to  represent  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun,  casting  the  long  shadows  from  the 
different  objects  on  the  distant  slopes— time 
enough  for  the  land  to  darken  into  that  bewitching 
colour  which  is  to  be  seen  between  the  time  of 
the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  rising  of  the  moon. 
Then  for  the  moon  to  increase  in  strength  as  it 
rises  (correctly)  into  the  sky,  showing  a halo  of 
ever-increasing  brilliancy  as  the  whole  scene 
darkens  almost  into  night,  when  the  curtain 
must  shut  off  the  picture  from  the  eye  of  the 
spectator. 

Now,  I reasoned  that  a painted  sky  could  not 
be  changed  in  colour,  and  a painted  distance 
could  not  first  give  me  the  long  shadows  and 


then  the  absence  of  all  shadows.  The  other 
alternative  immediately  presented  itself  to  me — 
of  making  the  distance  in  relief  strongly  enough 
modelled  to  catch  the  light  and  cast  the  shadows. 

I came  upon  this  as  a natural  inheritance,  for  my 
grandfather  had  already  done  the  same  thing,  not 
for  the  stage,  but  for  the  church.  He  was  by 
trade  a mason,  and  by  nature  an  inventor  of  the 
first  order.  His  opportunities  Lr  the  display  of 
his  inventive  faculties  were  most  limited,  having 
had,  from  an  early  age,  the  care  of  the  little  farm 
property.  But  his  artistic  instincts  were  so  strong 
that  he  set  to  work  with  his  boys  to  make  those 
little  pictures  in  relief  of  figures,  with  complete 
backgrounds,  that  we  s ill  see  in  the  churches  of 
Southern  Germany.  The  “Nativity”  was  a 
favourite  subject.  Hands  and  faces  of  the  figures 
were  carved  in  wood,  and  the  draperies  mide  of 
real  material  dipped  in  glue,  which  stiffened  when 
dry.  Trees  were  modelled  partly  with  natural 
twigs  and  partly  with  mosses,  and  rocks  and 
banks  were  all  built  up  and  coloured  afterwards. 
In  my  boyhood,  standing  at  the  bench  of  my 
beloved  father,  I made  many  such  pictures  in 
relief,  but  my  subjects  were  purely  of  a romantic 
character.  I made  forests  with  distant  mountains 
to  shut  them  in,  and  I carved  the  animals  and  I 
carved  the  hunters.  Therefore  modelling  the 
distance  in  my  play  was  simply  to  carry  on  the 
work  begun  and  practised  two  generations  before 
me.  This  modelled  surface,  properly  lighted, 
appeared  from  the  auditorium  almost  stereo- 
scopic in  its  reality.  For  this  modelling  I used 
a mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris,  glue,  and  stamped 
paper,  sometimes  adding  tow.  Then  local  colour 
was  given  with  the  ordinary  tempora  colours. 
Let  me  now  for  a moment  leave  the  background 
and  speak  of  the  sky. 

The  sky  was  shut  off  by  the  houses  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  stage.  This  made  it  easy  for  me 
to  stretch  the  gauze  across  the  stage.  From  the 
backs  of  the  houses  I could  play  various  limelights 
upon  the  front  of  the  gauze  surface  which  started 
from  behind  the  hills  in  the  distance,  and,  there- 
fore, was  free  from  it.  It  was  made  to  lean 
forwards,  so  as  to  give  opportunities  for  throwing 
lights  upon  the  canvas  of  the  painted  sky  which 
was  behind  it,  and  close  up  to  the  wall.  This 
gauze  produced  an  atmospheric  effect  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  painted  sky.  No  form  of 
painting  could  have  rendered  the  various  tones 
of  the  sky  so  truthfully,  no  pigment  could  have 
equalled  the  colour  I obtained  by  the  illumination 
of  the  gauze  by  the  lights  passed  through  coloured 
glasses. 

This  surface  of  gauze  is  a perfect  foundation  for 
nature’s  grey  in  skies,  that  subtle  tone  which 
baffles  us  so  much  in  painting  ; it  is  also  a founda- 
tion for  a soft  blue,  when  the  painted  sky  behind 
it  is  lighted  up.  With  such  a foundation  of  tones, 
which  are  not  produced  by  means  of  a pigment 
on  a flit  surface,  wonderful  atmospheric  effects 
can  be  obtained.  As  forms  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  gauze  surface  by  means  of  lanterns,  clouds 
can  be  made  to  chase  each  other  across  the  sky. 
From  sunrise  to  sunset,  from  storm  to  calm,  all 
sky  effects  can  be  produced  with  a mystery,  and 
withal  truth  to  nature,  utterly  denied  to  brush 
alone. 

Having  space  on  both  sides  of  the  gauze,  the 
surface  can  be  used  as  a transparent  medium,  to 
soften  harsh  colours,  or  as  an  opaque  surface  upon 
which  colour  and  form  can  be  thrown  from  the 
front.  I see  endless  possibilities  for  startling 
work  with  this  material— I see  a possibility  of 
bringing  living  people  within  the  focus  of  a 
lantern  so  constructed  that  they  shall  be  reflected 
back  on  to  the  gauze  surface,  and  again  be  repeated 
innumerable  times  until  the  heavens  would  live 
with  spiritual  figures.  If  life  were  only  not  so 
short ; if  money  were  only  more  plentiful  for  such 
experiments  ; if  somebody  else  would  only  do  my 
painting  work,  I would  produce  a fairy  phantasy 
such  as  man  has  only  seen  in  his  dreams. 

And  these  are  some  of  my  dreams  when  I lie 
awake  at  night,  for  the  love  of  stage-work  lies 
deep  down  in  my  soul,  a gift,  no  doubt,  from  my 
father,  who,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  were  all 
Passion  Players,  for  that  play  is  still  performed  in 
our  native  village  in  Germany  every  ten  years 
since  1S08,  a village  with  its  present  1,000  in- 
habitants, which  boasts  of  a theatre  costing  them 
600/.  to  build  ; but  forgive  me,  I had  forgotten, 
scenic  art  is  my  theme. 

Now  this  atmospheric  gauze  sky  is  no  dream. 
If  I were  building  a new  theatre  in  London  I 
would  arrange  a gigantic  gauze  screen  to  be 
brought  up  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  theatre  after 
the  scene  was  set,  and  the  principle  of  adjustment 
should  be  similar  to  that  on  breakfast  dishes, 
whose  covers  turn  back  on  a binge  and  finally 
settle  underneath.  None  but  electric  light,  of 
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course,  must  be  used  near  the  gauze,  and  all  the  I truly  bewitching.  I reduced  the  electric  lighls  to 
limelights  must  be  carefully  fixed.  I am  not  a mere  glow  for  the  rising  of  the  moon  which 
sure,  but  I fancy  such  a gauze  screen  could  be  produced  the  right  colour,  and  then  gradually 
woven  in  the  fireproof  asbestos.  That,  however,  increased  the  electric  current  as  the  moon  rose  in 


area.nu  01  uy  me  scenic  arusi,  ror  nis  use  01  1 
ordinary  lantern  has  not  been  carried  very  far. 

When  my  “ Idyl  ” was  on,  a well-known  actor 
said  to  me,  after  having  examined  the  scene  on 
my  stage,  “ We  can’t  get  this  quality  on  our 
London  stage.”  I understood  perfectly  what  he 
meant,  because  he  used  a term  that  belongs  to 
painters  in  speaking  of  art.  I will  not  attempt 
to  define  “ quality  ” ; suffice  it  that  its  presence 
is  felt  as  much  as  its  absence  in  a work  of  art. 
But  quality  in  scenic  work  is  not  obtained  without 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  lighting — to  the  con- 
centration of  light  in  order  to  bring  out  essentials 
and  leave  out  non-essentials. 

Daylight  is  not  garish ; and  in  fno  light  in 
nature  is  every  object  fully  lighted  up  at  any  one 
moment.  Yet  so  crudely  are  lights — electric 
lights  especially — employed,  that  every  device, 
every  artifice,  is  cruelly  shown  up,  and  then 
good-bye  to  quality.  Brilliancy  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  extravagant  lighting,  which  can  only 
result  in  garishness.  Pictorial  brilliancy  is 
obiained  by  the  very  economy  of  light.  Why  are 
they  so  afraid  of  leaving  some  parts  of 
the  stage  picture  suggestive  and  indistinct, 
as  we  leave  parts  of  our  pictures  ? But 
for  that,  the  actor’s  intentions  must  be 
made  to  harmonise  quite  as  much  with  the 
intentions  of  the  scenic  artist  as  our  painted 
figures  are  made  to  harmonise  with  the  back- 
grounds of  our  pictures.  It  is  always  the  painter, 
the  painter,  the  painter,  you  see.  You  will  have 
it  dinning  in  your  ears  as  you  go  away.  But 
mark  this,  I do  not  consider  the  painter  who 
merely  designs  the  scenes  by  means  of  sketches 
to  be  worthy  to  rank  with  the  great  scenic  artist, 
such  a one  as  I have  already  described.  Unless 
he  actually  carries  out  the  work  on  the  stage  (with, 
of  course,  his  assistants)  he  simply  stands  on  the 
same  level  as  the  musical  composer  who  does  not 
score  his  own  music  for  his  orchestra. 

Referring  once  more  to  my  “ Idyl,”  I felt  the 
ground  to  be  of  such  importance  that  I built  up 
an  uneven  surface  to  imitate  an  old  street,  and  I 
carved  the  cobbles.  My  purpose  in  doing  this 
was  a double  one,  to  help  me  in  the  lines  of  the 
composition,  which  would  have  been  very  bad 
had  the  houses  started  out  from  the  flat  st3ge,  and 
to  prevent  my  young  performers  from  attempting 
the  so-called  stage  walk. 

Such  additional  or  upper  surfaces  for  various 
stage  grounds  could  easily  be  made  and  kept  in 
stock.  They  would  bring  us  another  step  nearer 
to  artistic  consistency.  I shall  never  forget  seeing 
Ophelia,  in  an  open-air  scene,  lie  down  on  the 
bare  boards  of  the  Opera  House  in  Paris.  Of 
course  the  poor  Ophelia  was  mad.  or  she  never 
could  have  done  such  a thing.  By  these  upper 
surfaces,  I do  not  mean  sofc  rocks  that  are  like 
bags  and  ' ' 


* iucK.fi  mar  are  nice  ciuaea.  m.  L. 

7«n  S1.^  way  to  the  touch.  In  that  great  consisting  of  a rv..._„  UUC) 

work  Parsifal,  as  performed  at  Bayreuth,  they  “ Origines  Francaises  de  l’Architecture  Gothiq' 

me  Scene  trep?  cfarlinrr  /Mit  J3-*  11  \/r  V, . . , ■ , , , , 1 


, «...  ai  Ajayicuui,  mey 

have  in  one  scene  trees  starting  out  from  the  fiat  en  Italie.”  M.  Bertaux  thinks  that  the  origin 

enoueModtake"onen  nf  S‘df  “ “f  1.“*’  i“sl  t's  ?ta,ia'1  Gothic  has  been  somewhat  misundelt, 
Vt-  a of  those  large  ladies  who  take  in  consequence  of  the  earliest  examples  Ivin- 
the  part  of  Ivundry.  She  throws  herself  upon  this  cood  deal  out  of  the  heatpn  tmeL-  • L 


7r  "‘jsc  iaige  iaaies  wno  tan 

the  part  of  Ivundry.  She  throws  herself  upon  this 
rock  in  a paroxysm  of  despair,  and  has  her  work 
cut  out  not  to  roll  off  on  the  other  side. 

Now,  I fear  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  if 
not  altogether  impossible,  to  get  the  longed-for 
perfection  or  to  get  that  particularly  desirable 
quality  into  the  scenic  work  when  plays  have  to 
be  changed  frequently.  For  that  purpose  I have 
m my  mind  to  experiment  with  a system  of 
obtaining  form  and  colour  by  means  of  powerful 
lanterns  in  short,  to  reflect  nearly  the  entire 
scene  instead  of  painting  it.  Great  care  would 
have  to  be  taken  not  to  get  the  actors  reflected  as 

J-ff;  ’ 1 tut  it  d°  T0t  SSe  as  an  insuperable 
difficulty.  Here  I merely  throw  out  the  hint  for 
some  clever  artist  to  take  up  and  complete. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  a word  about  my 
moon.  A round  tin  box,  that  was  shut  at  the 
back  and  open  in  the  front,  was  first  made.  I 
placed  three  electric  lamps  within,  and  closed  the 
front  with  a lens.  Over  the  lens  I placed  tissue- 
paper,  upon  which  I painted  the  mountains  of  the 
moon.  I his  box  worked  on  two  wires  secured  to 
the  painted  sky,  behind  the  gauze.  The  upward 
movement  of  the  moon-box  was  effected  by  means 
of  a lever  very  slowly  worked  by  a man.  As  the 
contrivance  was  some  4 ft.  behind,  and  away 
from  the  gauze,  neither  the  wires  upon  which  it 
moved,  nor  the  electric  cord  hanging  from  it, 
were  visible  through  the  gauze.  But  the  light  of 
the  moon  through  this  atmospheric  medium  was 


sure,  uui  a lancy  »ucu  a gauze  screen  couiu  De 
woven  in  the  fireproof  asbestos.  That,  however, 
is  a detail.  I have  given  you  the  principle. 

In  the  magic-lantern,  such  as  is  used  by 
scientific  men,  there  are  possibilities  not  yet  I cannot  tell.  ' 
dreamt  of  by  the  scenic  artist,  for  his  use  of  the  science  for  me.  | _ 

ordinary  lantern  has  not  been  carried  very  far.  And  now  I have  but  to  mention' that  thfcimioii 


, tutuui,  nuu  men  gruuuan 

increased  the  electric  current  as  the  moon  rose  i.. 
the  slowly-darkening  sky.  Why  the  light  passing 
through  the  gauze  caused  a halo  round  the  moon 
I cannot  tell.  There  it  was,  and  that’s  enough 
. 'or  me.  ' 

And  r 


never  rises  out  of  Bushey. 


The  President  said  that,  agreeably  with  Pro- 
fessor Herkomer’s  request,  there  would  be  no 
vote  of  thanks  and  no  discussion  that  evening. 
This  was  certainly  a subject  upon  which  architects 
ought  to  have  a good  deal  to  say,  and  perhaps 
they  might  be  aware  that  scenic  art,  as  they  now 
understood  it,  was  originally  invented  by  an 
architect  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  If  there  were  any  suggestions  or 
criticisms  on  this  most  interesting  and  entertaining 
paper,  he  would  suggest  that  they  should  be  sent 
as  soon  as  possible  before  the  15th  of  the  month 
for  the  next  issue  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion Notes.  There  was  one  further  subject  in 
which  they  all  took  a great  interest,  viz.,  that  of 
the  Trinity  Almshouses  in  the  Mile  End-road, 
and,  as  a resolution  was  passed  at  the  last 
meeting,  no  doubt  they  would  wish  to  hear  some- 
thing further  upon  the  matter.  He  was  afraid, 
however,  that  he  could  not  give  them  any  further 
information  than  what  had  already  appeared  in 
the  Press.  The  matter  was  now  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Charity  Commission,  but  the  evi- 
dence elicited  at  the  inquiry  lately  held  was  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  and  very  favourable  to  the 
retention  of  the  Almshouses.  They  owed  a deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr. 
Macvicar  Anderson  for  the  loyal  way  in  which 
those  gentlemen  had  gone  to  work,  having  both 
spent  two  whole  days  down  at  the  Mile  End-road. 
All  of  them  were  exceedingly  anxious  for  the 
retention  of  these  most  valuable  examples  of 
what  Mr.  Penrose  considered  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  work,  and  would  feel  a debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  gentlemen.  He  could  only  hope  that  the 
evidence  tendered  by  them  would  have  the  effect 
of  preserving  these  Almshouses. 

The  President  announced  that  at  the  meeting 
to  be  held  on  the  20th  inst.  an  entirely  new 
departure  would  take  place,  when  they  would 
have  papers  from  artisans  upon  subjects  connected 
with  building,  namely,  by  Mr.  R.  Rust  on  Wood- 
work, and  by  Mr.  J.  Tourney  on  Brickwork. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 
The  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  publishes  i 
article  on  Hokousai,  the  Japanese  artist,  by  ft 
Edouard  de  Goncourt.  M.  Maurice  Maindrc 
.....  concludes  his  article  on  the  Armoury  at  Madri 
Of  dealing  with  the  swords,  of  some  of  whi< 
vpr  illustrations  are  given.  The  article  on  Huet,  tl 
painter  of  animals  and  “ Chinoiseries,”  is  coi 
eluded.  M.  E.  Bertaux  contributes  an  artic 
review  of  M.  Enlart’s  bool 


.u.  cAaiupies  lying 

good  deal  out  of  the  beaten  track  ; he  gives 
illustration  of  the  church  of  Fossanova,  co 
secrated  in  1208,  as  a typical  example ; but  1 
think  the  “French  origin  ” in  this  will  be  hard 
find  except  by  those  who  intend  to  find  it. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  publishes  a loi 
article  byM.  de  la  Sizeranne  on  “ La  Religii 
de  la  Beaute,”  which  is  really  an  elaborate  pan 
gyric  of  Ruskin,  who  would  be  the  last  to  pece 
the  creed  implied  in  the  title.  The  French  ha 
just  discovered  Ruskin,  and  are  doing  all  tl 
proselytism  over  again  a quarter  of  a century  aft 
date. 

In  the  Art  Journal  Mr.  Montbard  continu 
his  illustrated  article  on  “ The  Sacred  Island 
Philre.”  “The  Lily  in  Art”  is  an  interesting  subje 
treated  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Thompson,  with  illustratioi 
by  the  writer  ; the  illustrations  include  Japane: 
and  Assyrian  treatment  of  the  flower  as  well  ; 
European.  Mr.  Janies  Orrock  contributes  z 
article  on  Constable. 

The  Architectural  Record  has  a very  large!' 
illustrated  article  on  the  works  of  the  late  R.  ft 
Hunt,  giving  views  of  a number  of  houses  designe 
by  him  : this  article  and  the  illustrations  form  i 


The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anythinc 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  spe 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms 
vjews  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a maga: 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  t 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province 
comment  upon. 


fact  the  principal  contents  of  the  number,  and  are 
a fine  memorial  to  an  eminent  architect. 

The  Studio  (November)  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  Baillie  Scott  on  “ The  Fireplace  of  the 
Suburban  House,”  from  the  illustrations  to  which 
we  should  think  that  the  suburban  fireplace  was 
likely  to  smoke  a good  deal,  but  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Richardson  (the  eminent 
American  architect)  for  thinking  that  of  no  con- 
sequence so  long  as  the  fireplace  looks  well.  The 
general  style  of  work  suggested  has  too  much  of 
the  affectation  of  Medievalism  about  it.  An 
article  on  “Incised  and  Embossed  Leather-work” 
gives  some  good  illustrations  of  what  can  be  done 
in  this  class  of  decorative  work. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  contains  a very 
well-illustrated  article  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Gardner,  on 
“ School  and  School  - house  Architecture,”  to 
which  we  may  return. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  article 
(written  in  French)  by  M.  Charles  Yriarte  on 
“ Delacroix  et  les  Peintres  de  l’Ecole  Anglaise,” 
in  relation  to  the  recently  published  memoirs  of 
Delacroix,  who  had  visited  England  a good  deal, 
knew  the  works  of  the  leading  English  artists  of 
his  day,  and  had  noted  down  various  opinions  on 
English  art.  M.  Yriarte  of  course  treats  the 
subject  in  an  interesting  manner.  This  is  followed 
by  a conversation  - article  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  between  an  admirer  and  a non-admirer 
of  Ruskin,  Mr.  Harrison  apparently  identifying 
himself  with  the  former  : the  subject  is  nowadays 
rather  out  of  date. 

Blackwood  publishes  an  exceedingly  interest-* 
ing  and  lively  article  on  “Oxford  in  Fact  and 
Fiction,”  but  in  his  almost  unmixed  condemna- 
tion of  the  new  buildings  at  Oxford  the  author 
shows  less  judgment  and  perception  than  in  the 
social  portion  of  his  article.  We  agree  with  him, 
we  must  confess,  as  to  “the  huge  barrack  of  red 
brick  called  Keble  College  ” ; but  in  general 
Oxford  has  been  far  more  fortunate  in  its  new 
buildings  than  most  essentially  antique  cities, 
where  modern  architecture  has  been  unavoidably  . 
obtruded. 

Le  Monde  Moderne,  as  usual,  devotes  a large 
amount  of  its  space  to  artistic  subjects,  including, 
an  illustrated  article  on  M.  Fantin-Latour,  the 
French  painter  who  most  nearly  resembles  Mr. 
Watts  in  his  manner,  though  not  in  class  of 
subject  or  in  feeling ; one  on  the  Chateau  of 
Versailles,  with  illustrations  ; other  subjects  being 
“Coins  de  Venise  ” (illustrated),  “ Le  Couvent 
de  Cannes,”  an  old  building  likely  soon  to  be 
demolished  to  make  way  for  modern  street 
improvements  in  Paris,  and  “Aerostation, 
Militaire,”  which,  in  spite  of  the  limiting  adjec- 
tive, may  be  generally  interesting  to  scientific- 
men  who  are  concerned  with  aerial  transit. 

In  the  Revue  Generate  the  Comte  Conrad  de 
Buisseret  gives  an  architectural  and  social  sketch 
of  Washington  ; and  we  have  had  the  seat  of 
American  Government  described  so  often  by 
American  writers  that  there  is  some  interest  in 
seemg  a French  view  of  it.  M.  de  Buisseret  I 
is  struck  by  the  quiet  of  Washington,  “capitale 
silencieuse  d’un  Etat  gigantesque  tout  fait  de- 
bruit,  d’argent,  et  de  commerce,  comme  un  sanctu- 
aire  construit  au  milieu  d’un  quartier  marchand  ” ; I 
and  he  regards  the  Capitol  as,  though  wretched 
in  its  details,  imposing  from  its  general  form  and 
dimensions.  The  French  inability  even  to  copy 
English  words  correctly  comes  out  more  than 
once  in  the  article,  as  where  the  President’s 
abode  is  described  “la  celebre  Withe  Lodge  ou 
‘ Maison  Blanche’  ” (!) 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald's  “Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  New 
River  ” may  suggest  to  some  London  residents  a 
walk  which  few  of  them  probably  have  ever 
taken,  and  the  exploration  of  a stream  which  is 
not  without  its  historic  interest. 

While  Blackwood^  as’above  noted,  writes  of  the 
Oxford  of  the  present  day,  Macmillan  gives  us  a 
sketch  of  “Oxford  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,” J 
dealing  with  ancient  topography  as  well  as 
ancient  customs. 

In  the  National  Review  Lieut.  Baden-Powell 
describes  a new  aerial  conveyance  of  his  own,  the 
“ Air-car,  or  Man-lifting  Kite.”  There  are 
unfortunately  no  illustrations. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  on  “ Mendelssohn  — A 
Critical  Estimate,”  which  may  interest  some  of  our 
musical  readers.  It  is  to  some  extent  a protest 
against  the  fashionable  depreciation  of  the 
composer. 

Harper  has  less  than  usual  of  artistic  interest, 
but  the  article  “From  the  Hebrid  Isles,”  with 
illustrations,  will  interest  those  who  have  not 
visited  the  islands,  or  who  think  of  doing  so. 
Scribner  devotes  a long  article,  with  a number 
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of  beautiful  illustrations,  to  the  life  and  works  of 
1 Mr.  Tadema.  The  engraver  treated  of  in  the 
| serial  article  on  wood-engravers  is  Lepere,  the 
illustrations  being  engravings  by  Lepere  from  his 
| own  drawings.  These  are  fine  and  masculine 
I works  in  which  line  is  strongly  emphasised  ; we 
j confess  however  that  we  do  not  see  the  meaning 
or  beauty  of  the  lines  drawn  through  the  sky  in 
the  frontispiece  engraving  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris. 
They  seem  suggested  by  an  eccentricity  of 
Rembrandt’s. 

In  the  Century  an  article,  with  numerous 
illustrations,  is  devoted  to  M.  Tissot's  illustrations 
of  the  “ Life  of  Christ,”  which  to  many  persons 
will  afford  the  first  idea  of  this  rather  remarkable 
effort  to  give  a new  pictorial  reading  to  the 
subject.  M.  Tissot  seems  to  have  aimed  at 
combining  realism  of  fact  with  emotional  ex- 
pression. It  may  be  questioned  whether  he  has 
not  overdone  the  realism  in  some  scenes,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  a remarkable  effort  in  illustra- 
tive painting,  and  should  be  better  known  than  it  is. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  a short 
topographical  article,  “From  Barnet  and  from 
Barnet  Field,”  is  illustrated  with  some  sketches 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Railton,  which  have  not,  how- 
ever, cost  their  author  much  trouble.  An  article 
on  the  “ Legion  of  Honour  ” may  be  of  interest 
j to  some  of  our  readers  who  hear  a good  deal  about 
; the  bestowal  of  its  insignia  on  architects,  artists, 

| and  other  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves ; and  it  is  just  as  well  to  understand  foreign 
official  grades  of  honour,  though  this  particular 
one,  we  believe,  is  only  bestowed  on  Frenchmen 
by  birth. 

The  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hillinique , 
including  the  nine  months  from  January  to 
October  of  the  present  year,  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  a record  of  the  excavation  work  at 
Orchomenos. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Ireland  (quarterly)  continues  Mr.  Coffey’s  paper 
on  the  origin  of  Prehistoric  ornament  in  Ireland, 
and  a considerable  portion  of  the  number  is 
occupied  by  the  record  of  the  Galway  meeting  in 
July,  with  articles  on  the  islands  of  Aran,  and  on 
Galway,  which  are  of  considerable  interest. 

The  Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  (quarterly) 
includes  Dr.  Reid’s  important  paper,  and  the 
discussion  which  followed  it,  on  “ River 
Pollution.” 

In  the  Essex  Review  the  Essex  Church  illus- 
trated and  described  is  the  very  pretty  and 
picturesque  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  Navestock, 
with  its  timber-tower  and  spire  and  partially 
timber  piers  in  the  nave.  It  is  a most  interesting 
little  church,  and  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received. 

The  Quest  is  as  absurdly  sham-Medkeval  as  ever, 
and  appears  with  the  impossible  figure  on  the 
cover,  of  which  we  gave  a (reduced  copy  on  page 
291  ; nor  can  we  see  any  value  in  the  literary  con- 
tents. The  purchaser  will  get  some  good  bits  of 
decorative  borders  and  head-lines  for  his  half- 
crown,  and  that  seems  about  all. 

Cassells  Family  Magazine  includes  a historical 
article  on  “St.  James’s  Palace,”  with  illustra- 
tions; and  another  on  “ Pictures  from  Russian 
Studios,”  with  a good  many  illustrations  from 
works  not  much  known  in  this  country. 

“The  Foundling  Hospital”  and  “Trinity 
House  ” form,  in  the  Windsor  Magazine , the 
subjects  of  two  of  the  illustrated  descriptions  of 
buildings  of  historic  interest,  which  are  perhaps 
among  the  best  of  the  novel  features  in  periodical 
literature. 

We  have  received  the  Christmas  number  of 
the  Queen , which  shows  a liberal  supply  of 
literary  matter-some  of  it  good— and  some 
clever  engraved  illustrations,  especially  those  to  a 
story  of  Bret  Iiarte’s.  We  always  wish  that 
ladies’  papers  would  set  a better  example  in  their 
fashion-plates,  and  not  draw  females  with  such 
exaggerated  and  impossibly  small  waists,  which 
would  be  hideous  even  if  they  were  possible. 

No.  27  of  “ Pictures  from  Punch”  is  an  un- 
usually good  number,  and  contains  many 
admirable  old  “ Leeches”  and  “ C.  K.’s.” 

The  Christmas  number  of  St.  Nicholas , the 
“ young  folks’  ’’journal,  is  a very  good  one,  and 
includes  among  its  illustrations  some  really  clever 
and  charming  things. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  SCHOOLS : 

LIST  OF  PRIZE-WINNERS. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  took 
place  at  Burlington  House  on  Tuesday,  Sir  F. 
Leighton,  P.  R.A.,  presiding. 

Sir  F.  Leighton,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  that  on  previous  occasions  he  had  delivered 


to  them  a Presidential  Address,  which  had 
caused  them  for  some  time  to  feel  a natural 
anxiety  as  to  the  results  of  their  competitions. 
Last  spring,  however,  among  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
brother  members,  in  view  of  his  health,  they  had 
requested  him  to  abstain  from  the  arduous  labours 
of  preparing  and  delivering  an  address,  and  he 
would  therefore  simply  ask  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  fateful  list. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  list : — 

Historical  Painting,  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling 
Studentship  (200/.),  Harry  Robert  Mileham  ; 
Landscape  Painting,  Turner  Gold  Medal  and 
Scholarship  (50/.),  Cecil  Ross  Burnett  ; Land- 
scape Painting,  Creswick  Prize  (30/.)  Edward 
Harry  Read  ; Painting  of  a Figure  from  the  Life 
(open  to  Male  Students  only),  Silver  Medal,  1st, 
Victor  John  Robertson ; 2nd,  Owen  Baxter 
Morgan  ; Painting  of  a Head  from  the  Life, 
Silver  Medal,  1st,  Cecil  Ross  Burnett  ; 2nd, 
Arthur  Iiuish  Webber ; Painting  of  a Draped 
Figure  (open  to  Female  Students  only),  Silver 
Medal,  1st,  not  awarded ; 2nd,  Rose  Livesay  ; 
Cartoon  of  a Draped  Figure,  Silver  Medal  and 
Prize  (25/.),  not  awarded;  Design  in  Mono- 
chrome for  a Figure  Picture,  Armitage  Prizes,  1st 
(30/.)  and  Bronze  Medal,  Alexander  George 
Small;  2nd  (10/.),  Niel  Kenneth  McKechnie ; 
Design  for  the  Decoration  of  a Portion  of  a 
Public  Building  (Autumn),  Prize  (40/.),  Harold 
Edward  Speed  ; Set  of  Six  Drawings  of  a Figure 
from  the  Life  (open  to  Male  Students  only),  1st 
Prize  (50/.)  and  Silver  Medal,  Bernard  C.  H. 
Schumacher;  2nd,  (25/.),  Shirley  Chas.  L. 
Slocombe  * ; 3rd,  (15/.),  Owen  Baxter  Morgan  ; 
4th  (10/.),  John  Shenton  Eland  ; Drawing 
of  a Head  from  the  Life,  Silver  Medal, 
1st,  Rose  Eveline  Clark ; 2nd,  Mary  Isabel 
Phelps;  Drawing  of  a Statue  or  Group,  Silver 
Medal,  1st,  not  awarded ; 2nd,  not  awarded  ; 
Perspective  Drawing  in  Outline  (open  to  Painters 
and  Sculptors  only)  (The  Small  Cloisters,  West- 
minster Abbey),  Silver  Medal,  no  competition  ; 
Composition  in  Sculpture  (Dredalus  and  Icarus), 
Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Studentship  (200/.), 
Francis  Derwent  Wood  ; Model  of  a Design 
(Captives),  1st  Prize  (30/.),  Charles  Beacon  ; 2nd 
(10/.),  Alfred  Bertie  Pegram  ; Set  of  Three 
Models  of  a Figure  from  the  Life  (open  to  Male 
Students  only),  1st  Prize  (50/.)  and  Silver  Medal, 
Francis  Derwent  Wood;  2nd  (20/.),  Charles 
Beacon  ; Design  for  a Medal  : Silver  Medal, 
Francis  Derwent  Wood  ; Model  of  a Bust  from 
the  Life  (open  to  Female  Students  only),  Silver 
Medal,  1st,  not  awarded  ; 2nd,  Mary  Towgood  ; 
Model  of  a Statue  or  Group,  Silver  Medal,  1st 
and  2nd,  no  competition  ; Design  in  Architecture 
(A  Town  Church,  the  Plan  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  Cross),  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling 
Studentship  (200/.),  Pieter  Rodeck ; Set  of 
Architectural  Drawings  (The  Horse  Guards), 
Silver  Medal,  1st,  Archibald  Plaswell  Christie  ; 
2nd,  William  Hawke  ; Set  of  Architectural 
Designs  (Upper  School),  Prize  (25/.),  George 
Weald  ; Set  of  Drawings  of  an  Architectural 
Design  (Lower  School),  Prize  (10/.),  Pieter 
Rodeck  ; Plan  of  a Building  (A  Club  House), 
Prize  (10/.),  William  II.  Ed w.  Brown ; Original 
Composition  in  Ornament,  Silver  Medal,  no 
competition ; Perspective  Drawing  in  Outline 
(open  to  Architects  only)  (An  Interior  View  of 
St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook),  Silver  Medal,  no 
competition.  The  Landseer  Scholarships  in 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  of  40/.  a year  each, 
tenable  for  two  years,  have  been  awarded — in 
Painting  to  Charles  Henry  Sims  and  Francis 
Owen  Salisbury ; in  Sculpture  to  Clement 
William  Jewett. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  monthly  meeting  for  the  year  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  at 
Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall,  Mr.  H.  Thomas 
(Chairman  of  Council)  presiding.  A paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Jones  (Inspector,  Lambeth  Board), 
on  “ The  Public  Health  Acts,  with  Suggestions 
for  their  Amendment.”  From  the  many  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  placed  such  multifarious  duties 
upon  the  sanitary  inspectors,  from  the  detection 
of  unwholesomeness  and  disease  in  meat  or  of 
adulterations  in  food  and  drugs,  to  the  inspection 
of  drains  and  of  dwellings,  varying  in  importance 
from  the  mansion  to  the  canal-boat,  the  lecturer 
selected  three  Acts  for  consideration  in  the  paper. 
The  first  was  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act  (1855),  which  gave  such  full  powers  to  Local 
Authorities  in  regard  to  the  drains  on  new  property, 

* Disqualified  owing  to  having  received  the  same  prize 


that  it  became  a matter  for  astonishment  that  so 
large  a proportion  of  the  existing  drains  were 
radically  defective  ; the  second  was  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  which  formed  a 
sanitary  code  for  all  England  outside  the 
metropolis,  and  the  third  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act  of  1891,  which  provided  a similar 
code  for  the  metropolis.  The  last-named  Act 
obviously  intended  to  give  the  fullest  powers  of 
dealing  summarily  with  nuisances  and  for  their 
prompt  abatement  when  discovered,  but  from  one 
cause  or  another,  or  rather  from  a great  diversity 
of  causes,  the  intentions  of  the  Act  had  been  very 
inadequately  realised  in  practice.  Two  weeks  is 
the  shortest  time  in  which  the  most  energetic  and 
best-supported  inspector  can  enforce  the  abate- 
ment of  a nuisance,  which  the  Act  intended  to  be 
summarily  dealt  with,  but  long  delays  arise,  as 
the  inspector  must  first  report  to  the  Sanitary 
Authority  (a  committee  that  meets  once  a fort- 
night, once  a month,  or  in  summer,  perhaps,  once 
in  two  months),  before  he  can  serve  his  statutory 
notice.  If  this  were  disregarded,  another  notice 
must  be  served  involving  further  delays,  before  a 
magistrate’s  summons  could  be  applied  for. 
Should  the  summons  be  granted,  the  magistrate 
might  extend  the  period  of  grace  by  three,  six,  or 
even  nine  more  weeks,  so  that  a negligent  or 
obstinate  person  might  take  more  than  three 
months  before  he  set  about  this  so-called  “sum- 
mary abatement,”  while  a person  who  was  at 
the  same  time  “rich  and  obstinate”  might,  by 
litigation,  extend  the  period  of  grace  almost 
indefinitely.  The  same  red  tape,  circumlocution, 
and  waste  of  time,  he  said,  characterised  the 
procedure  in  many  other  important  matters  which 
the  sanitary  inspector  had  to  deal  with.  Pie  was 
required  to  be  a competent  and  qualified  person, 
but  before  he  could  bring  his  knowledge  and  his 
competence  to  bear  upon  the  situation,  he  must 
obtain  permission  to  act  from  a board  consisting 
of  butchers,  bakers,  bootmakers,  blacksmiths, 
bricklayers,  and  tradesmen  of  other  kinds,  who 
have  no  special  competence.  The  climax  of 
absurdity  was  reached  when  the  law  allowed 
“any  person”  (other  than  the  sanitary  inspector) 
to  go  straight  away  to  a justice  to  make  a com- 
plaint which  he  might  there  and  then  deal  with  if 
he  chose.  It  was  surely  an  anomaly  that  anyone 
not  a qualified  inspector  could  be  invested 
with  greater  facilities  for  carrying  out  a 
Health  Act  than  Health  Officers  themselves. 
The  Act  of  1875  left  provincial  sanitary 
inspectors  in  a similar  anomalous  position, 
but  in  some  districts  where  progressive  ideas  had 
prevailed,  the  local  acts  were  in  advance  of  the 
London  Acts.  With  regard  to  the  1855  Act,  the 
lecturer  attributed  the  fact,  that  London,  after 
forty  years,  had  still  defective  drains  innumerable, 
and  houses  with  basements  subject  to  periodical 
floodings  by  sewage,  to  the  dual  control  given  to 
surveyors  and  sanitary  inspectors,  who,  in  most 
districts,  divided  the  supervision  between  them. 
The  combined  drainage  difficulty  was,  he  said, 
another  result  from  the  same  cause.  Islington, 
St.  Martin’s-  in-the-Fields,  and  West  Ham  were 
cited  as  districts  in  which  thousands  of  pounds 
per  annum  had  to  be  spent  now  on  repairs  that 
should  have  been  made  good  by  the  owners.  The 
London  County  Council  were  promoting  a Bill  to 
relieve  local  authorities  from  the  serious  position 
they  find  themselves  in,  owing  to  their  surveyors 
having  failed  to  advise  them  in  every  instance  to 
make  an  order.  Among  the  suggestions  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Health  Acts  and  their 
administration  were,  the  appointment  of  a Minister 
of  Public  Health,  security  of  Tenure  of  Office,  with 
salaries  adequate  to  attract  men  of  good  education 
and  experience,  and  certain  improvements  in  pro- 
cedure. It  would  often  be  a great  advantage 
to  the  owner  or  occupier  to  have  a statement  put 
on  the  first  notice  showing  what  he  was  required 
to  do.  He  could  then  easily  get  tenders  for  the 
work  or  estimates  of  cost  which  would  relieve 
him  from  the  dread  of  unknown  costs  which  he 
generally  now  feels  when  he  received  a notice. — 
The  usual  discussion  followed  on  the  proposal  of 
a vote  of  thanks,  in  which  Messrs.  Addison 
(Streatham),  Lightfoot  (Chelsea),  Bush  (Epping), 
Legg  (Hackney),  Young  (Battersea),  Grigg 
(Fulham),  Jacklin  (Maidstone),  Keif  (Bethnal 
Green),  Alexander  (Shoreditch),  and  the  Chair- 
man took  part.  Mr.  Legg  stated  that  in  a case 
he  had  had  to  deal  with  in  Hackney,  he  had 
served  a notice  upon  the  owner  of  the  property 
where  the  nuisance  was,  and  when  the  case  was 
heard  in  court  it  was  adjourned  for  twenty-eight 
days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  when  the 
case  was  brought  to  the  court  it  was  adjourned  for 
another  twenty-eight  days.  The  nuisance  had 
therefore  been  going  on  for  fifty-six  days  before 
any  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Thomas, 
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before  putting  the  motion  to  the  vote,  wound  up 
the  discussion  with  the  observation  that  the 
sanitary  inspector  was  working  for  the  public 
good,  but  that  the  public  did  not  seem  to  be  yet 
fully  aware  of  the  fact.  The  vote  was  accorded 
with  acclamation. 


3Hustrattons. 

SILVER  ALTAR-CROSS,  SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

BIIE  total  height  of  the  cross,  including  the 
new  stem  and  base,  is  4 ft.  2 in.  The 
cross  itself,  which  dates  from  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  E.  Doran- 
Webb,  on  behalf  of  the  Chafyn  Grove  Memorial 
Committee,  from  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Coventry-street. 
It  is  of  beaten  silver,  mounted  on  a wooden  core, 
and  measures  25  in.  by  24  in.  ; it  was  formerly 
used  as  a processional  cross,  and  still  retains  the 
catches  for  the  little  silver  bells  which  hung  from 
the  head  and  the  ends  of  the  arms.  On  each  side 


of  the  cross  are  five  raised  plaques  of  silver-gilt. 
On  the  front  side  the  subjects  represented  on  the 
plaques  are  as  follows  : — In  the  centre  is  the 
Blessed  Virgin  supporting  the  infant  Christ,  her 
feet  resting  on  a crescent  ; on  the  right  and  left 
are  the  Mater  dolorosa  and  St.  Joseph  ; above 
these  is  the  “ pelican  in  her  piety,”  the 
emblem  of  the  church,  and  beneath  is  our 
Lord  rising  from  the  tomb.  On  the  reverse 
side  of  the  cross  the  central  plaque  bears 
the  sacred  monogram  I.N.R.I.,  and  on  the 
plaques  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  the  one 
bears  the  figure  of  St.  Luke  with  his  emblem 
the  bull,  the  other  St.  Mark  with  the  lion, 
St.  John  with  his  emblem  the  eagle  is  represented 
in  the  plaque  above  the  monogram,  and  below  is 
St.  Matthew  with  a ministering  angel.  The  new 
work,  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E. 
Doran-Webb,  F.S.A.,  by  Messrs.  Barkentin  & 
Krall,  of  Regent-st.,  commences  with  a canopied 
knop  6 in.  high  by  4 in.  wide,  containing  four 
niches,  each  of  which  s occupied  by  the  statuette 
of  a saint.  The  four  saints  represented  are  St. 


Aklhem,  holding  a model  of  his  church  ; St. 
Osmund  with  the  Sarum  Use  in  his  hand  ; 
St.  Edmund  (Archbishop)  making  a vow  before  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin  ; and  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  wearing  the  pallium,  and  bearing  his 
Archiepiscopal  cross.  The  foot  of  the  knop  is 
set  on  a twisted  stem,  which,  in  turn,  is  carried 
down  to  an  octagon,  the  latter  rising  from  a 
chalice-shaped  foot,  supported  by  four  claws. 
Round  the  lower  rim  of  the  base  is  the  following 
inscription  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  : — 
IN  HONOREM  CRUCIFIXI  ET  IN  USUM  ECC'LIE 
B.M.V.  sarisb'  hanc  crucem  operis  his- 

PANICI  IN  MEMORIAM  JULM5  ELIZIBETHuE 
CHAFYN  GROVE  QU.-K  OB  : XXVII.  DIE  NOV. 
A.  S , 189X. 

D.  D.  P.  AMICI  ET  CONSANGUINEI. 
‘‘AETERNA  FAC  CUM  SANCTIS  GLORIA  MUNERARr." 


THE  HALL,  ASHORNE  HILL  HOUSE. 
This  house  is  built  on  rising  ground  about 
four  miles  from  Leamington.  The  materials  used 
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Proposed  Cottages  at  Harrow. — Plan. 


ire  Honiton  stone  for  the  walling  and  Milton  stone 
or  the  dressings,  with  red  tiles  for  the  roofs, 
rhe  reception-rooms  are  to  be  panelled  with  oak, 
»f  which  the  staircases,  galleries  and  floors  are 
ilso  made.  Messrs.  Parnell  & Son,  of  Rugby, 
ire  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Chappell  is  the  clerk 
of  works.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Goldie,  of 
London. 

The  illustrations  comprise  the  complete  plan 
)f  the  house,  and  the  perspective  view  of  the 
nterior  of  the  hall.  The  drawing  from  which 
his  is  taken  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal 
Academy  exhibition. 


STABLES,  SHAW  HILL,  WILTS. 

These  stables  have  lately  been  completed, 
fhey  are  built  in  Weal-stone,  and  the  roofs 
:overed  with  stone  tiles  partly  collected  from  old 
ouildings  and  partly  new,  the  latter  being  diffi- 
cult to  get  new  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  H.  Hoskings,  of  Hungerford, 
.nd  the  architect  Mr.  E.  J.  May,  of  London. 


PROPOSED  COTTAGES  AT  HARROW. 

These  cottages  were  designed  to  form  part  of 
. large  philanthropic  scheme  to  provide  homes  for 
■oung  married  men  of  the  working  class. 

The  intention  of  the  author  was  to  group  the 
:ottages  not  only  in  blocks  of  two  and  three 
together,  but  also  to  form  several  quadrangles 
vith  buildings  round  three  of  the  sides. 

One  of  the  quadrangles  is  here  shown.  Each 
;ottage  contains  a parlour,  kitchen,  &c.,  and  four 
>edrooms.  The  materials  to  be  of  red  brick, 
vith  tiled  roofs,  plaster  being  freely  used  on 
he  exterior  of  the  upper  floors  and  gables. 

The  perspective  view,  which  appeared  in  this 
rear’s  Academy  Exhibition,  was  kindly  executed 
or  me  by  Mr.  H.  Wilson. 

T.  Phillips  Figgis. 

HOUSE  NEAR  LEICESTER. 

This  house  was  built  about  twelve  months 
ince  at  Knighton,  a suburb  of  Leicester,  from  the 


designs  of  Mr.  James  Ransome,  architect,  of 
London.  Messrs.  J.  E.  Johnson  & Son  of 
Leicester  were  the  builders  ; the  plumbing  and 
sanitary  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Biggs, 
and  the  ranges  and  hot-water  fittings  by  Messrs. 
Pochin  & Son  : all  of  Leicester. 

The  hall  staircase  and  landing  are  panelled  in 
dark  wood.  The  reception-rooms  face  south  and 
communicate  with  each  other  by  a verandah. 
The  exterior  materials  are  brick,  with  red  tiles 
for  the  roof. 


LANCASHIRE  FEDERATION 
OF  BUILDING  TRADE  EMPLOYERS. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Federation  was 
held  at  the  Devonshire  Hotel,  Blackburn,  on  the 
3rd  inst.  The  President,  Mr.  John  Fecitt 
(Blackburn),  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  were 
present  representatives  from  Accrington,  Black- 
burn, Bolton,  Burnley,  Chorley,  Colne,  Nelson, 
Oldham,  Preston,  and  Rochdale.  The  minutes 
of  the  first  general  meeting,  held  at  Accrington, 
in  June  last,  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  unanimously 
adopted.  In  their  report  the  Committee  referred 
to  the  progress  made  during  the  half-year,  which 
they  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Two  local  asso- 
ciations, Oldham  and  Burnley,  had  joined  during 
that  period,  and  meetings  had  been  held  in  the 
Bury  and  Heywood  district,  and  in  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Staly bridge,  &c.,  which  were  expected 
to  result  in  an  early  accession  of  strength.  Their 
secretary  (Mr.  J.  Tomlison,  Preston),  was  in 
communication  with  the  principal  towns  in  the 
county  not  at  present  affiliated,  and  no  efforts 
would  be  spared  to  form  a strong  association. 
The  relations  between  employers  and  operatives 
in  the  federated  towns  during  the  last  six  months 
were  also  reviewed,  and  the  committee  were  able 
to  congratulate  members  on  the  benefits  employers 
had  already  derived  from  the  Federation. 

A recommendation  to  amend  the  Rules  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further  con- 


sideration, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Cunliffe, 
Bolton. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Highton,  Blackburn, 
it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  Conditions  of  Con- 
tract issued  by  the  National  Association  of 
Builders,  for  use  in  those  towns  not  having  an 
approved  form  at  present,  and  in  view  of  recent 
judicial  decisions  with  respect  to  the  liability  of 
employers  as  regards  bound  apprentices,  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  submit  a form  of  in- 
denture for  counsel’s  opinion  and  bring  the  same 
before  a future  meeting  for  adoption.  A uniform 
system  of  quantity  surveying  and  treatment  of 
prime  cost  sums  in  quantities  was  thought  to  be 
desirable,  and  the  committee  were  directed  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration  and  report  to 
the  next  meeting  what  steps  it  was  desirable  to 
take. 

Notices  for  changes  in  wages  or  alterations  in 
working-rules  pending  at  Accrington,  Blackburn, 
Bolton,  Nelson,  and  Preston  were  considered  ; 
reports  were  received  from  representatives  respect- 
ing the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  as  to  craneage 
charges  by  railway  companies  ; and  other  matters 
of  trade  interest  were  discussed.  A vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  by  Mr.  S. 
Smethurst,  Oldham,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Accrington,  was  acknowledged,  and 
the  meeting  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

The  Superintending  Architect. — The  report 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  contained 
the  following  paragraph,  the  recommendation 
being  agreed  to  without  discussion  : — 

“We  have  had  before  us  a letter,  dated 
November  13,  1895,  from  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  the 
Superintending  Architect,  intimating  that  he  will 
attain,  early  this  month,  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 
Mr.  Blashill  was  appointed  by  the  late  Metropolitan 
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Board  of  Works  in  February,  1887,  and  he  has  thus 
served  nearly  nine  years.  He  points  out  that  when 
the  office  of  Superintending  Architect  was  last  vacant 
the  Board  found  it  necessary  to  advertise  twice,  and 
that  on  the  second  occasion  the  maximum  age 
limit  of  fifty  years  previously  prescribed  was  with- 
drawn, thus  throwing  the  appointment  open  to 
gentlemen  like  himself  who  were  over  fifty  years  ol 
age.  The  standing  order  as  to  the  retirement  of 
officials  at  sixty-five  was  not  made  until  some  years 
after  his  appointment.  Mr.  Blashill  s case  is  a 
peculiar  one,  but  apart  from  that  we  hold  the 
opinion,  in  which  we  believe  the  Council  will  concur, 
that  Mr.  Blashill’s  services  are  of  such  value  that  his 
retirement  at  the  present  time  would  be  a serious 
inconvenience  to  the  work  of  the  Council.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
organisation  of  the  Architect's  Department  should 
be  reconsidered,  and  we  suggest  that  a reference 
should  be  made  to  us  for  the  purpose.  We  recom- 
mend : — 

‘That,  as  the  retirement  of  Mr.  T.  Blashill  would 
cause  inconvenience  to  the  public  service,  he  do  continue 
to  hold  his  appointment  for  another  year,  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  to  report  what 
(if  any)  changes  in  the  work  of  the  Architect's  Department 
it  is  now  desirable  under  the  circumstances  to  make.'  ” 

Proposed  Main-drainage  Extension.  — The 
Main  Drainage  Committee  brought  up  a long 
report  on  the  question  of  the  main-drainage  of 
London  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  The 
report  commenced  with  a brief  outline  of  the 
general  features  of  the  main-drainage  system  of 
London  and  then  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

“ In  the  early  days  of  the  Council  there  was  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
main-drainage,  and  it  was  questioned  whether  the 
mode  of  chemical  precipitation  was  the  proper  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  sewage,  and  whether  it  would 
not  be  a wiser  course  to  discharge  the  whole  of  the 
drainage  of  London  at  some  point  on  the  coast  of 
Essex.  This,  among  other  things,  raised  the  whole 
question  of  the  pollution  of  the  river  and  the 
subject  of  flood  prevention.  At  that  time  the 
complaints  of  flooding  in  wet  weather,  especially 
in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  were  so  frequent  as  to  seriously 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Council.  This  agita- 
tion resulted  in  the  Council  determining  on 
December  17,  1889,  to  secure  the  services  of 
an  eminent  civil  engineer  to  join  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Council  in  a full  examination  of  the 
whole  system.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution, 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Mr.  Binnie  made  a thorough 
and  careful  inquiry,  and  their  joint  report,  dated  19th 
February,  1891,  was  in  due  course  laid  before  the 
Council.  This  report  deals  with  (1)  the  present 
condition  of  the  main  drainage  system  on  both  sides 
of  the  river ; (2)  the  chemical  treatment  of  sewage, 
then  just  inaugurated  at  Barking  ; (3)  the  condition 
of  the  river  Thames  ; (4)  the  new  works  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  the  existing  main  drainage  system 
up  to  present  requirements,  and  to  provide  for 
future  increase  ; and  (5)  the  question  of  new  outfalls, 
either  at  Maplin  Sands  or  in  Sea  Reach.  The 
engineers  pointed  out  that  the  discharge  of  sewage 
into  the  sea  on  the  Maplin  Sands  would  probably  en- 
tail an  expenditure  of  eight  millions  in  capital  and  an 
annual  charge  of  80,000/. , and  that  to  take  the  effluent 
flowing  from  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  to 
Shell  Haven  at  the  top  of  Sea  Reach  would  very 
likely  cost  about  1,600,000/. , with  a probable  addition 
of  40,000/.  if  a portion  of  the  sewage  from  the  south 
side  were  carried  forward  to  Sea  Reach,  together 
with  an  annual  expenditure  of  50,000 /.  in  main- 
tenance. They  strongly  advised  that  the  mode  of 
treatment  by  chemical  precipitation  at  Barking  and 
Crossness  should  be  carried  to  completion  before 
any  further  expenditure  was  incurred  in  removing 
the  outfalls  to  more  distant  sites  ; and  they  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  which  has  been  more  than 
confirmed  by  subsequent  experience,  that  the 
discharge  of  properly  clarified  effluent  into  the 
Thames  at  Barking  and  Crossness  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  results.  As  regards  the 
works  necessary  to  make  the  present  main  drainage 
system  more  effective,  and  to  prevent  more  entirely 
the  pollution  of  the  river,  they  reported  that  the 
works  as  originally  designed  had  become  overtaxed 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  population,  and  that 
the  storm  outlets  into  the  Thames  were  brought  into 
operation  whenever  the  rainfall  amounted  to  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch.  It  was  also  pointed  out  by  them 
that  the  two  main  outfall  sewers  from  Old  Ford 
to  Abbey-mills  were  incapable  of  receiving  the  full 
quantity  brought  to  them  by  the  high  and  middle 
level  sewers,  and  that  the  discharging  power  of 
these  two  outfall  sewers,  with  that  of  the  low-level 
sewer,  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  three  large  out- 
fall sewers  into  which  they  poured  their  sewage, 
extending  from  Abbey-mills  to  Barking.  To  remedy 
these  defects,  they  proposed  that,  in  addition  to 
the  existing  outfall  sewers  from  Old  Ford  to 
Barking,  two  new  outfall  sewers  should  be  con- 
structed parallel  with  them,  and  that  to  prevent  the 
sewage  from  the  higher  parts  of  northern  London 
flowing  into  and  surcharging  the  already  overtaxed 
middle  and  low-level  sewers, a new  intercepting  sewer 
should  be  constructed,  extending  from  Paddington 
to  old  Ford.  Dealing  with  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
they  suggested  the  cutting  off  of  this  area  from 
all  connexion  with  the  low-level  sewer  and  the  con- 


struction of  an  independent  sewer  to  carry  the 
sewage  from  the  Isle  of  Dogs  to  the  Abbey  Mills 
pumping-station,  for  which  independent  pumping 
power  should  be  provided.  The  works  proposed  by 
them  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  were  roughly 
estimated  to  cost  920,000/.,  made  up  as  follows  : — 
New  outfall  sewer,  Old  Ford  to  Barking,  620,000 /.  ; 
new  intercepting  sewer,  Paddington  to  Old  Ford, 
245,000/.  ; separation  of  Isle  of  Dogs  and  Hackney 
Wick  branches,  including  pumping  engines,  55,000/. 
On  March  10,  1891,  we  reported  that  in  our  opinion 
the  proposals  for  improving  the  existing  system  of 
main  drainage  were  of  so  urgent  a character  that  no 
delay  should  take  place  in  acting  upon  them,  and 
we  recommended  that  detailed  plans  of  the  new 
sewers  should  be  prepared.  This  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  Council  on  April  14  following, 
with  a proviso  that  a further  report  should 
be  obtained  having  reference  to  (a)  the  separa- 
tion of  the  rainfall  from  the  sewage  in  districts 
where  it  might  be  practicable  ; (6)  the  more 
complete  prevention  of  overflow  of  storm-water 
into  the  Thames  and  Lea  ; and  ( c ) the  better 
purification  of  the  river.  With  regard  to  (a),  it  may 
be  stated  that  it  was  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  Sir 
B.  Baker  and  Mr.  Binnie,  and  that  such  a proposal, 
involving  as  it  would  do  a double  set  of  drains  and 
sewers  in  every  street,  would,  if  carried  out,  cost 
about  twenty  millions  steriing.  As  regards  (d)  and 
(, c ) we  have  since  this  matter  was  before  the  Council 
applied  ourselves  to  the  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  desire 
of  the  Council.  The  Council  has  already  upon  our 
recommendation  carried  out  with  great  success  the 
recommendation  in  the  joint  report  which  dealt  with 
the  sewage  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  from  time  to 
time  various  other  works  have  been  constructed.  In 
addition  to  these  works  are  the  construction  of  a 
new  sewer  in  The  Grove,  Hammersmith  ; a new 
storm-relief  sewer  in  Hackney  from  Mare-street  to 
Mornington-lane ; the  improvement  of  the  Lime- 
kiln-dock sewer  ; the  reconstruction  of  the  Irongate 
sewer ; the  extension  of  the  relief  sewer  from 
Hackney  to  Holloway ; and  the  extension  of  the 
Fleet  storm-relief  sewer  to  Hampstead.  At  the 
present  time  the  Council  is  constructing  a sewer 
between  Hammersmith  and  Walham  Green,  about 
6,700  ft.  in  length.  These  sewers  for  the  most  part 
take  a northerly  and  southerly  direction  and  are  in 
addition  or  supplementary  to  storm-relief  lines  and 
storm  overflows  constructed  by  the  late  Board ; 
consequently,  they  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
flow  of  sewage  into  the  Thames  during  rain.  The 
engineers,  in  their  report  of  1891,  point  out  that  it 
is  not  so  much  the  discharge  of  sewage  in  times  of 
heavy  rain  which  pollutes  the  river,  the  sewage  at 
such  times  being  so  diluted  that  little  harm  can 
accrue  ; danger  is  to  be  apprehended  more  from  the 
continued  discharge  on  days  of  slight  rainfall.  The 
Chief  Engineer  has  always  said,  when  the  question 
of  constructing  relief  sewers  has  been  under  con- 
sideration, that  he  could  only  recommend  them 
on  the  condition  that  the  main  intercepting  sewer 
recommended  in  the  joint  report  should  also  be 
constructed,  as  relief  sewers  without  the  additional 
intercepting  sewer  would  merely  accentuate  the 
defects  complained  of.  They  would  in  course  of  time 
involve  a partial  return  to  the  system  of  direct  dis- 
charge into  the  river,  for  the  prevention  of  which 
the  late  Board  of  Works  was  constituted  and  the 
main  drainage  system  established.  In  reports  dated 
15th  February,  1894,  and  17th  October,  1895,  the 
Chief  Engineer  has  again  called  our  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  at  once  undertaking  the  works  required 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  and  lie  gives,  as 
some  of  his  reasons,  the  following — that  the  popula- 
tion of  London  has  increased  about  a million  above 
the  3,413,400  persons  for  which  the  main  drainage 
system  was  designed,  the  figures  from  the  census 
being— 1871,  3,254,260;  1881,  3,834,194;  1891, 

4,232,118;  that,  moreover,  the  late  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  took  in  the  drainage  of  Hornsey, 
and  the  Council  that  of  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green, 
and  that  under  the  West  Ham  Corporation  Act  of 
1893  the  Council  has  further  to  provide  for  the  drain- 
age of  West  Ham,  the  population  of  which  is  about 
a quarter  of  a million  persons.  From  these  figures 
the  Engineer  argues  that  the  whole  main  drainage 
system  is  gradually  becoming  insufficient  for  its  work, 
and  can  no  longer  accommodate  the  smaller  falls 
of  rain,  or  at  all  events  discharge  the  same  without 
flooding  and  without  overflow  into  the  Thames. 
Referring  to  the  original  provision  for  a quarter  of 
an  inch  of  rainfall  per  24  hours,  we  are  informed 
that  much  ampler  provision  for  rain-water  is  usually 
included  in  modern  sewage  works.  For  instance, 
Bradford  provides  for  4 in.  per  24  hours  ; Bristol, 
1 in.  per  24  hours  ; Hanley,  2 in.  to  3 in.  per  24 
hours  ; and  Leicester,  2 in.  pier  24  hours.  In  Liver- 
pool there  are  only  two  outfall-sewers  which  give 
any  trouble,  one  of  which  discharges  4 in.  and  the 
other  12  in.  in  24  hours.  In  Manchester  half-an-inch 
of  rain  per  24  hours  is  provided  for,  and  this  is  now 
found  to  be  inadequate ; Nottingham  1 in.  in  one 
hour ; Sheffield  new  outfall  *41  of  an  inch  per  24 
hours  ; and  West  Bromwich  i|  in.  in  24  hours. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  increased  quantity  of  sewage 
which  has  now  to  be  provided  for,  the  Engineer 
informs  us  that  since  March,  1889,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  of  new  brick  sewers  have  been  constructed, 
and  ninety-four  miles  of  pipe-sewers  of  various  di- 
mensions, and  that  during  the  same  period  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  30,000  houses  in  London.  Speak- 
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ing  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  increase  is 
at  the  rate  of  5,000  houses  per  annum,  without 
taking  into  account  the  re-erection  of  old  buildings. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  year  1894-5  a pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  Council’s  Money  Bill  for  the 
expenditure  of  150.000/.  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  con- 
templated works,  and  a similar  provision  was  made 
in  1895-6  for  an  outlay  of  75,000/.  Having  carefully 
considered  the  proposals  contained  in  the  joint 
report,  we  feel  compelled  to  recommend  to  the 
Council  that  works  of  an  extensive  character 
should  be  undertaken  to  improve  the  main  drainage 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  The  first  pro- 
posal we  have  to  submit  is  the  increase  of  the 
sewer  accommodation  between  Old  Ford  and 
Barking.  At  Old  Ford,  where  the  high  and  middle 
level  sewers  form  a junction,  they  have  a united 
discharging  capacity  of  about  39,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  while  the  double  line  of  sewer  from  Old 
Ford  to  Abbey  Mills  which  receives  their  contents 
has  a discharging  capacity  of  only  22,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute ; consequently  the  discharging 
capacity  of  this  portion  of  the  outfall  sewer  is  too 
small  by  17,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Again,  at 
Abbey  Mills  the  discharging  capacity  of  the  double 
sewer  from  Old  Ford  to  Abbey  Mills  together  with 
that  of  the  low-level  sewer  amounts  to  36, 300  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  while  the  discharging  capacity  of 
the  three  outfall  sewers,  which  extend  from  Abbey 
Mills  to  Barking,  is  only  33,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute ; consequently  there  is  a deficiency  of 
3,300  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or,  taking  into  account 
the  deficiency  which  as  already  pointed  out  exists 
at  Old  Ford,  we  find  that  the  discharging  capacity 
of  the  outfall  sewer,  as  compared  with  the  united 
discharge  of  the  high,  middle,  and  low  level  sewers, 
is  deficient  to  the  extent  of  20,300  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  The  Engineer  has  drawn  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  existing  outfall  sewers  from  Old 
Ford  to  Barking  have  never  been  inspected  inter- 
nally since  they  were  constructed  over  thirty  years 
ago.  They  are  constantly  so  charged  both  night  and 
day  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  them,  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  as  there  are  many  important  iron 
aqueducts  on  this  line  they  should  be  inspected 
periodically.  It  is  only  by  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  new  outfall  sewers  that  any  change  can 
be  effected.  Acting  under  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  April  14,  1891,  the  Engineer  has 
prepared  and  submitted  to  us  109  working  drawings 
of  the  proposed  additional  outfall  sewers  from  Old 
Ford  to  Barking,  or  a distance  of  about  5^  miles. 
The  Engineer  proposes  that  there  should  he  two 
9 ft.  by  9 ft.  sewers  side  by  side  with  those  already 
existing  on  the  northern  outfall  sewer  embankment, 
but  after  considerable  discussion  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  expenditure  may  with 
advantage  be  spread  over  a longer  period  by  first 
constructing  one  only  of  the  suggested  sewers, 
together  with  the  bridges  which  will  be  necessary  at 
various  places  should  the  Council  hereafter  decide  to 
make  the  second  sewer.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and 
Mr.  Binnie  in  their  joint  report  estimate  the  cost  of 
the  two  sewers  at  620,000/.,  but  the  cost  of  one 
sewer  only  with  the  other  additional  work  above 
mentioned  will,  we  are  informed,  be  roughly 
450,000/.  We  should,  however,  point  out  that,  as 
the  quantities  have  not  been  taken  out,  this  estimate 
is  only  a preliminary  one,  and  may  have  to  be  con- 
siderably varied  after  the  actual  measurements  have 
been  made.  We  recommend — 

1 («)  That  one  additional  outfall  sewer  9 ft.  in  diameter 
be  constructed  between  Old  Ford  and  Barking,  together 
with  the  necessary  bridges  to  carry  another  sewer  of 
similar  capacity,  and  that  the  Engineer  be  instructed  to  have 
the  working-drawings  prepared  and  lithographed  and  the 
quantities  taken  out,  with  a view  to  exact  estimates  of  the 
cost  being  prepared  and  to  the  work  being  put  in  hand  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.’ 

We  now  come  to  the  second  proposal,  viz.,  the 
construction  of  a new  main  intercepting  sewer 
from  Paddington  to  Old  Ford.  In  connexion  with 
this  we  would  point  out  the  rapid  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  Northern  and  North-Western  suburbs 
of  London,  and  in  that  part  of  Willesden  which 
must  in  the  course  of  nature  drain  into  the  metro- 
politan system  (quite  excluding  the  Brent  area), 
and  the  Engineer  states  that  some  provision  must  be 
made  by  the  construction  of  a new  intercepting  sewer 
to  prevent  this  drainage  flowing  down  the  Counter's 
Creek,  Brook  Green,  and  Stamford  Brook  sewers 
into  the  districts|of  Fulham  and  Hammersmith,  which 
are  already  in  a most  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Referring  to  the  thirty-seven  storm  outlets  into  the 
Thames  and  Lea,  and  basing  our  figures  on  the 
observations  made  during  the  last  five  years,  we  may 
assume  that  they  always  overflow  when  the  rainfall 
amounts  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  per  24  hours ; 
that  this  causes  about  1,590  discharges  into  the 
Thames  and  Lea  annually,  and  that  these  discharges 
range  from  an  average  of  291  hours  to  785  hours 
each  per  annum  among  the  various  overflows.  In 
other  words,  we  may  say  that  each  storm  outlet 
overflows  in  times  of  small  rainfall  for  an  average 
period  of  ten  days  every  year.  Again,  the  main 
low-level  sewer  was  surcharged  thirty  times  during 
1892,  forty-five  times  during  1893,  and  116  times  in 
1894,  these  surchargings  varying  from  a few  inches 
to  18  or  19  ft.  above  the  soffit  of  the  arch.  The 
Engineer  further  points  out  that  besides  the  above 
flood-discharges  there  are  times  when  the  low-level 
sewer  can  only  perform  its  work  by  turning  the 
whole  of  the  crude  sewage  pumped  at  the  western 
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pumping-station  into  the  Thames  at  Pimlico.  This 
has  had  to  be  done  on  an  average  fifty  times  each 
year  for  an  average  of  386  hours  per  annum.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  middle-level  sewer 
which  extends  along  the  Bayswater-road,  Oxford- 
street,  and  Hart  street  to  Old  Ford  is  too  small 
for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  and  that  there  are  many 
overflows  from  it  into  the  low-level  sewer.  Having 
regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  surcharging  of  these 
sewers,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a new  intercepting 
sewer  from  Paddington  to  Old  Ford  should  be 
constructed  so  that  the  storm -waters  from  the 
higher  levels  may  be  intercepted  and  conveyed 
to  the  outfall  instead  of  being  made  to  pass  into 
the  sewers  in  the  low-level  areas,  thereby  causing  the 
flooding  of  premises  in  the  low-lying  districts  and 
the  discharge  of  sewage  into  the  Thames.  The  low- 
level  sewer  will  then  become  more  capable  of 
relieving  the  districts  which  it  was  intended  to  drain. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  many  of  the  districts 
which  suffer  from  the  surcharging  of  the  sewers  the 
floodings  are  in  no  way  due  to  the  height  of  the  tide 
in  the  river.  For  instance,  a part  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Marylebone  where  floodings  are  complained  of 
is  about  2 £ miles  distant  from  the  river,  and  the 
sewer  is  about  42  ft.  above  Trinity  high-water  mark, 
and  the  Vestry  urges  that  the  construction  of  a relief 
sewer  should  be  at  once  proceeded  with.  Similarly, 
in  the  case  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  Holloway, 
viz.  . Crouch  Hill,  we  have  before  us  at  present  an 
application  from  the  Vestry  of  Islington  for  sanc- 
tion to  the  construction  of  a relief  sewer,  but  as  this 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  more  sewage 
into  the  sewer  at  Hackney,  which  is  already  sur- 
charged in  times  of  heavy  rain,  the  Engineer 
advises  us  that  unless  further  provision  is  made  by 
the  construction  of  a new  main  intercepting  sewer 
it  would  be  injudicious  to  sanction  the  proposal  of 
the  Vestry.  Under  the  circumstances  here  stated 
we  cannot  but  advise  the  Council  to  construct 
another  intercepting  sewer  in  the  manner  proposed 
in  the  joint  report.  The  Engineers  suggest  that  the 
sewer  should  commence  at  Paddington  north  of  the 
Harrow-road  and  the  canal  basin,  by  a junction 
with  the  Ranelagh  sewer,  wh:ch  is  greatly  overtaxed 
in  times  of  rainfall,  and  pass  along  the  north  side  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  by  Euston,  St.  Pancras, 
and  King's  Cross  Stations  to  Old  Ford.  This  sewer, 
if  constructed,  would,  in  addition  to  relieving  the 
higher  districts  through  which  it  would  pass,  give 
immense  relief  to  the  existing  middle-level  sewer, 
and  in  its  turn  the  low-level  sewer.  The  cost  of  this 
intercepting  sewer  was  estimated  in  the  joint  report 
at  245,000/.,  but  this  estimate,  as  in  the  previous 
case,  must  be  considered  as  approximate  only.  We 
recommend — 

(/)  That  an  intercepting  sewer  be  constructed  from 
Paddington  to  Old  Ford,  and  that  the  Engineer  be  in- 
structed to  prepare  the  necessary  specification,  plans,  and 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work.' 

Besides  the  above  works,  which  deal  generally  with 
the  drainage  of  London  north  of  the  Thames,  the 
Engineer  has  pointed  out  to  us  certain  other  works 
of  smaller  magnitude  and  of  a more  local  character 
which  are  urgently  required.  These  are,  first,  a 
deviation  of  the  sewer  which  passes  under  the  main 
outfall  at  Old  Ford,  so  as  to  prevent  its  too  frequent 
discharge  into  the  river  Lea  at  that  point  ; secondly, 
the  erection  in  Lots-road,  Chelsea,  of  a centrifugal 
pumping-station  with  gas-engines,  to  discharge 
direct  into  the  Thames  the  water  brought  down  from 
the  higher  grounds  by  the  Counter’s  Creek  sewer 
during  periods  of  excessive  rainfall  ; and,  thirdly, 
the  erection  of  a similar  centrifugal  or  other  pumping- 
station  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  near  the 
gas-works  at  the  termination  of  Imperial-road, 
Fulham.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
local  flood'mgs  so  frequently  complained  of,  and 
which  it  is  feared  may  be  somewhat  intensified  when 
the  new  sewer  from  Hammersmith  to  Walbam  Green, 
now  in  course  of  construction,  is  completed.  It  is 
probable  that  these  three  works,  when  proper  plans 
and  sections  are  taken  out,  will  cost  not  much  less 
than  50,000/.  We  recommend — 

1 R)  That  the  relief  wcrks  above  mentioned  be  carried 
out,  and  that  the  Engineer  be  instructed  to  prepare  the 
necessary  plans  and  estimates  of  the  cost.'  ” 

Mr.  McDougall  moved  the  following  amend- 
ment : “ That  the  general  enlargement  of  the 
main  drainage  system  is  not  necessary,  but  that 
local  floodings  need  immediate  attention.”  He 
said  that  in  1889  the  Thames  was  a dirty, 
stinking,  and  filthy  ditch,  while  to-day  it  was 
clean  and  full  of  fish.  The  real  question  was. 
How  were  they  to  prevent  flooding  ? New 
sewers  would  have  no  effect  upon  flooding,  which 
came  about  through  houses  being  built  below 
Trinity  high  - water  mark.  Pumping-stations 
could  do  something  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  it 
was  on  such  works  that  money  should  be  spent, 
rather  than  on  an  enlargement  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Idris  seconded  the  amendment,  observing 
that  stormflow  contained  practically  no  sewage. 
Seeing  how  black  it  was,  he  analysed  samples, 
and  found  that  the  discoloration  resulted  from 
London  soot.  Not  only  was  the  expenditure  on 
the  proposed  new  sewers  totally  unnecessary,  but 
it  would  be  actually  mischievous,  because,  if  the 
sewers  took  a larger  quantity  of  liquid  down  to 


Barking  than  at  the  present,  there  would  be  no 
way  of  dealing  with  it  all,  and  some  would  have 
to  go  unpurified  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  contended  that  the  time  had 
come  when  additional  trunk  sewers  were  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  existing  ones  being  now 
overtaxed,  owing  to  the  growth  of  population  and 
the  increased  use  of  water  for  sanitary  purposes. 
Mr.  McDougall  admitted  the  great  improvement 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  river — an 
improvement,  by-the-bye,  largely  due  to  the 
diversion  from  the  river  to  the  sewers  of  the 
poisonous  chemicals  used  in  the  riverside  lac :ories 
— but  Mr.  McDougall  ought  also  to  know  that 
the  margin  of  efficiency  of  the  new  works  carried 
out  by  the  Council  five  years  ago  had  now  been 
reached. 

Mr.  Emden  advocated  the  provision  of  an 
independent  system  to  carry  off  the  rainfall. 

Dr.  Gooding  stated  that  when  a sewer  was 
empty,  or  practically  empty,  it  became  a reservoir 
of  sewer-gas  and  spread  disease  far  and  wide. 
Although  therefore  flooding  was  an  evil,  sewers 
that  were  not  adequately  used  were  a worse  evil. 

On  a show  of  hands  the  amendment  was  carried 
by  55  votes  against  18. 

Dr.  Longstaff  moved  the  following  addition  to 
Mr.  Me  Dougall’s  motion  : “And  that  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee  be  instructed  to  bring  up  a 
report  showing  in  detail  the  result  of  the  several 
works  carried  out  by  the  Council  with  a view  to 
relieve  the  main  drainage  system.” 

With  this  addition  Mr.  McDougall’s  motion 
was  adopted  in  a substantive  form. 

Recommendation  (c)  in  the  Committee  s report 
was  then  carried. 

The  Council  having  transacted  other  business 
adjourned  soon  after  seven  o’clock. 


THE  SMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW. 

The  annual  Cattle  Show  which  was  opened 
on  Monday  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington, 
and  which  closed  yesterday  (Friday),  is  the  98th 
which  has  been  held  by  the  Smithfield  Club. 
The  reason  for  even  a brief  notice  of  such  an 
exhibition  in  an  architectural  journal  may  not  at 
first  be  apparent,  but  when  we  state  that  the 
Cattle  Show,  like  all  the  exhibitions  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  is  not  exclusively  limited  to 
live  and  dead  stock  exhibits,  or  even  to  implements 
and  articles  used  on  the  farm  or  in  connexion 
with  agricultural  work,  but  includes  many  exhibits 
of  a miscellaneous  character,  some  of  which  come 
within  our  province,  the  reason  for  a short 
notice  of  some  of  those  exhibits  will  at  once  be 
seen.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  it  is  not  a 
little  surprising  that  some  exhibitors  should  find 
it  worth  their  while  to  show  their  goods,  year 
after  year,  at  all  these  class-exhibitions,  but  we 
suppose  they  do,  or  they  would  not  be  represented  ; 
and  certainly  any  inoffensive  means  of  bringing 
before  the  public  interesting  and  useful  exhibits 
cannot  be  regretted. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  exhibition  was  in 
a very  forward  state,  and  a catalogue  was  on  sale. 
The  whole  of  the  building  has  been  given  up  to 
the  exhibits,  and  all  available  space  has  been 
utilised  for  that  purpose.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ground-floor  most  of  the  animals  are  to  be  seen, 
and  under  the  galleries  is  placed  the  heavy 
machinery,  consisting  of  traction  engines,  gas 
and  oil  engines,  machines  for  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural purposes,  as  well  as  carts  and  wagons 
used  on  estates  and  farms.  The  principal 
exhibitors  of  traction  and  other  engines  were 
Messrs.  Tangyes,  Limited,  Birmingham  ; 
Marshall,  Sons,  & Co.,  Limited,  of  Gains- 
borough and  London  ; Robey  & Co.,  Limited, 
Lincoln  ; R.  Hornsby  & Sons,  Limited, 
Grantham  ; Ruston,  Proctor,  & Co.,  Limited, 
Lincoln;  John  Fowler  it  Co.,  Limited,  Leeds 
aud  London;  J.  & F.  Howard,  Bedford; 
Ransomes,  Sims,  & Jefferies,  Limited,  Ipswich  ; 
E.  S.  Hindley,  Bourton,  Dorset ; Wallis  it 
Steevens,  Limited,  Basingstoke  ; Chas.  Burrell  & 
Sons,  Limited,  Thetford ; Aveling  it  Porter, 
Rochester  ; Crossley  Bros.,  Limited,  Manchester  ; 
Clayton  & Sbuttlewortb,  Lincoln  ; Robinson  & 
Ander,  Limited,  Wantage  ; J.  <t  H.  McLaren, 
Leeds  ; W.  Tasker  it  Sons,  Andover  ; R. 
Garrett  & Sons,  Suffolk  ; Weyman  it  Hitchcock, 
Limited,  Cheltenham  ; Brown  <t  May,  Devizes  ; 
W.  Foster  & Co.,  Limited,  Lincoln  ; Barrows 
it  Co.,  Limited,  Banbury;  Holmes  & Sons, 
Limited,  Norwich  ; W.  Allchin,  Northampton  ; 
E.  Humphries  & Co.,  Limited,  Pershore,  and 
others.  On  the  same  floor  Messrs.  Humphreys, 
Limited,  Knightsbridge,  showed  a small  model 
of  their  corrugated  iron  buildings. 

The  Cork  Pavement  Company,  St.  Helens, 
E.C.,  had  a stall  in  what  was  called  the  Bazaar, 


showing  specimens  of  their  cork  bricks  for  paving. 
The  bricks  are  made  of  granulated  cork  mixed  witn 
bitumen,  and  are  then  pressed  into  the  required 
shape.  The  bricks  are  said  not  to  be  affected  by 
heat,  and,  judging  from  specimens  exhibited* 
which  have  been  in  use  for  over  two  years  at 
Liverpool-street,  they  wear  well.  Provided  they 
are  not  more  costly  than  wood  blocks,  there  is  no- 
reason why  the  bricks  should  not  be  extensively 
used,  for  they  are  non-absorbent,  comparatively 
noiseless,  and  afford  a good  foothold  to  horses  or 
pedestrians. 

The  Station  Indicator  Company,  of  St.  Helens- 
place,  showed  a model  of  the  indicator  which  they 
have  fitted  on  some  of  the  District  trains.  The 
method  seems  a good  one,  and  we  hope  it  will* 
with  some  improvements,  be  adopted  on  all  our 
railways.  The  one  objection  we  have  to  the 
system  is  that  the  station  names  do  not  appear 
alone  on  the  indicators,  but  are  surrounded  by 
the  inevitable  advertisement. 

Messrs.  M'Dowall,  Stevens,  & Company* 
Limited,  Upper  Thames-street,  had  a stall  in  the 
arcade  entrance  showing  their  stable  fittings* 
kitchen-ranges,  stoves,  and  hot-water  apparatus. 
The  stable  fittings  were  shown  in  the  lorm  of  a 
small  model  stable. 

Mr.  Sam  Deards,  of  Harlow,  was  represented 
as  usual  by  the  “Little  Samson”  hot-water 
heating  apparatus,  and  a model  of  his  patent 
glazing  without  putty,  lead,  &c. 

The  Eagle  Range  and  Foundry  Company, 
Limited,  Regent-street,  showed  their  ranges  and) 
grates,  a special  feature  in  one  of  the  ranges 
being  an  annealed  glass  oven-door,  with  the  usual 
iron  door  in  front. 

Among  other  exhibits  we  may  mention  those 
by  Messrs.  F.  Morton  & Co.,  Limited,  Liverpool* 
(iron  roofs,  &c.) ; F.  Jones  & Co.,  Kentish  Town 
(silicate  cotton  or  slag  wool  for  insulating  pur- 
poses) ; the  Picketing  Block  and  Hoist  Co.,  Clerk - 
enwell  (light  hoisting  machinery)  ; Messrs.  Hill 
iV  Smith,  Brierley  Hill  (iron  fencing  and  roofs)  j. 
Mr.  J.  \V.  Titt,  Warminster  (galvanised  steel 
wind  engine,  with  riveted  angle  steel  tower)  ; and 
Mr.  C.  G.  Roberts,  Haslemere  (patent  rain-water 
separator). 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Engineering, 
and  Surveying  Society.  — The  last  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  5th  inst., 
when  Mr.  W.  Pogson  delivered  a lecture 
on  “ The  Design  ol  an  Iron  Roof,”  in  the 
Town  Mali,  Carlisle.  The  roof  dealt  with  was 
60  ft.  span  straight  rafter  roof,  1 5 ft.  rise  with, 
slated  covering.  The  weight  to  be  carried  by  the 
truss  was  taken  at  20  lbs.  dead  load  and  30  lbs- 
for  wind  pressure,  allowing  for  a horizontal  wind 
pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  feet.  The  rise  off 
tie-rod  allowed  was  i*30th  of  span,  which,  though 
decreasing  the  depth,  and  therefore  the  strength, 
was  advisable  on  account  of  the  better  appearance 
the  truss  assumed,  and  on  account  of  the  shortening 
of  the  struts.  For  a rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
a roof  the  practical  method  was  to  take  the 
strains  out  on  all  the  members,  and  to  obtain  the 
weight  of  iron  in  the  structure  by  dividing  the 
strain  on  the  tension-members  by  4 tons,  and 
on  the  compression-members  by  2I5  tons.  Ther 
lecturer  then  described  the  method  of  taking  the 
strains  graphically,  after  which  the  details  of  con- 
nexions w’ere  described.  The  lecturer  was  of 
opinion  that  75  of  diameter  of  rod  it  connectedwas 
the  best  size  lor  a connecting-pin.  If  welded 
joints  formed  part  of  any  member  twenty  per  cent, 
extra  strength  should  be  allowed.  Wind-bracing, 
was  little  needed,  but  if  used  the  rule  was  to  take 
one-eighth  in.  for  every  10  ft.  of  span  and  add  one- 
fourth  in.  for  the  diameter  of  the  wind  bracing  rods. 
A vote  of  thanks  to . the  lecturer  concluded  the 
proceedings. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — A paper  on  the  subject  of  “ Modem 
Decoration  ” was  read  on  the  9th  inst.  before  the 
members  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architec- 
tural Society,  by  Mr.  Francis  D.  Bedford.  In, 
the  course  of  his  remarks  the  lecturer  declared 
that  art  had  never  suffered  so  much  from  com- 
parison as  at  the  present  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  whole  world  being  so  easy  of  access.  The 
admiration  for  the  past  was  governed  to  a great 
extent  by  sentiment.  Their  work  should  never 
ignore  the  age  they  lived  in,  but  rather  interpret 
the  hidden  beauties  that  lie  all  around.  It  was 
no  doubt  difficult  in  the  present  age  for  an  artist 
to  retain  the  spirit  which  moved  him,  and  harder 
still  to  put  it  forth.  Competition  was  so  keen, 
and  competition  was  the  destruction  to  art.  Far 
too  many  artists  now-a-days  expressed  themselves 
in  a past  language  or  a present,  because  they  had 
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.no  language  of  their  own.  In  architecture  and  its 
branches  they  saw  as  much  of  what  should  only 
have  been  the  model.  There  was  too  much  of 
the  note-book  in  most  buildings.  English  art  had 
derived  a great  and  never-to-be-forgotten  benefit 
from  those  who  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century 
by  their  writings  told  them  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  work  of  their  forefathers.  But 
Eet  them  remember  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a revival — no  such  thing  as  the  restoration 
of  a force  long  since  spent.  In  such  attempts 
they  were  false  both  to  the  past  and  to  the 
present,  and  that  begot  a conffision  'which  was 
worse  confounded.  They  must  be  ttue  to  the 
present,  and  to  it  wed  themselves  heart  and  soul, 
strengthened  with  the  lessons  taught  by  the  past 
— a past  which  had  reached  them  slowly,  and 
must  be  carried  on  in  the  same  gradual  way.  It 
was  to  nature  they  must  turn,  not  to  museums. 
Nature  would  restore  all  things,  and  the  study  of 
it  should  be  seen  in  all  they  designed.  What  the 
painter  said  in  colour  the  decorative  artist  did  in 
line.  The  divorce  between  colour  and  line  when 
•natural  was  as'ounding,  but  when  it  arose  from 
sheer  indolence  it  was  deplorable.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  a number  of  designs  for  stained 
glass,  wall-papers,  furniture,  and  mural  decora- 
tion. Mr.  Dodgshun,  President  of  the  Society, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — A 
paper,  entitled  “Some  Thoughts  on  Old  Furni- 
ture,” was  read  on  the  9th  inst.  by  Mr.  Guy- 
Da  wber,  in  the  Law  Library,  Union-court, 
tCastle-street,  Liverpool,  at  the  third  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  forty-eighth  session  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society.  Mr.  Alfred  Culshaw, 
President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
leading  features  in  the  designing  of  furniture  by 
Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and  others  of  bygone 
and  mere  recent  times  were  reviewed  by  the 
lecturer. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
'Surveyors.  — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  iofh 
inst.  at  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art,  Mr.  C. 
Hadfield,  President,  in  the  chair.  An  interesting 
lecture  on  “ Norman  Architecture”  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.  R.S.,  who  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society.  The  lecturer  give  a 
short  account  of  the  pre-Norman  style  in  England, 
and  exhibited  lantern-slides  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  remains.  He  then  showed  a few  illus- 
trating the  architecture  in  Normandy  at  about  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  and  about  twenty  years 
older  than  the  earliest  Norman  buildings 
in  England.  These  are  chiefly  characterised  by 
the  extremely  simple  character  of  their  ornaments ; 
hut  amongst  these  is  one  called  the  tau  symbol, 
which  is  very  interesting,  on  account  of  its  being 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  symbol  for  life,  used 
■commonly  at  least  4000  r»  c.  The  lecturer  then 
exhibited  and  described  slides  prepared  from  some 
of  the  chief  buildings  in  England,  illustrating  the 
gradual  increase  in  ornamental  details  and  the 
introduction  of  many  of  new  character,  until  when 
we  arrive  at  about  1170  a very  rapid  change 
occurred,  so  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty 
■years  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  old  Norman  style 
■remained,  and  the  so-called  Early  English  style 
became  fully  established.  During  the  previous 
one  hundred  years  the  amount  of  progress  was 
most  extraordinary.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  lecturer,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cook,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Wigfull.  A number  of  nominations  for  member- 
ship were  read,  upon  which  ballots  will  be  taken 
.at  the  next  meeting. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association.  — 
The  third  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  32, 
'Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  Mr.  C.  H.  ComptoD, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  Cave- 
Browne,  M.A.,  read  a paper  entitled  “The 
Isle  of  Purbeck  and  its  Marble,”  in  which  he 
traced  the  history  of  the  isle  and  the  origin  of 
the  name  to  Saxon  times.  It  was  a Royal 
warren  according  to  Lambarde.  A vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  aspect  of  the  locality  at  the 
present  time  was  given,  and  the  method  of  quarry- 
ing the  stone,  and  more  especially  the  famous 
marble,  so  highly  esteemed  for  its  beauty  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  clearly  explained.  The 
author  drew  attention  to  the  discovery,  about 
two  years  ago,  of  an  unsuspected  layer  of  the 
marble,  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  used  so 
largely  in  our  cathedrals  and  churches  throughout 
the  country  in.  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  An  interesting  description  of  the  lccal 


customs  of  the  workers  in  the  quarries,  and  of 
their  guild,  and  the  ancient  charter  once  pos- 
sessed by  them,  datiDg  from  the  days  of  the  early 
Edwards,  but  destroyed  in  a fire  at  Corfe  Castle, 
was  given.  A reputed  copy  of  this  charter,  how- 
ever, exists,  also  articles  of  agreement  dated 
1557,  under  which  the  “ marblers ’’  still  mono- 
polise the  right  of  working  any  quarry.  Some 
specimens  of  the  new  marble  illustrated  the 
paper.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Dr. 
Brushfield  pointed  out  that  the  marble  was 
known  to  and  used  by  the  Romans  at  Chester ; 
he  also  described  the  geological  formation. 
Some  Roman  tesserm,  found  at  a depth  of 
17  ft.  below  the  surface  in  Bishopsgate-street 
during  some  recent  excavations,  were  exhibited. 
Mr.  K.  Quick,  the  Curator  of  the  Horniman 
Museum,  afterwards  read  a short  paper  descrip- 
tive of  an  ancient  Celtic  bell  and  other  bells  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  which  he  produced  for 
exhibition.  The  Celtic  bell  was  discovered  in  the 
year  188S  in  an  old  farmhouse  at  Bjsbury,  four 
miles  from  Ledbury,  in  Herefjrdshire.  The  bell 
measures  10.^  in.  in  height,  without  the  handle, 
and  is  7 in.  long  and  2.|  in.  wide  ; the  handle  is 
3^  in.  high.  Altogether  the  bell  weighs  5 lbs.  6 ozs. 
It  is  made  of  one  piece  of  iron  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  thick,  folded  on  itself  in  the  middle, 
forming  in  plan  a right-angled  figure,  widening 
towards  the  bottom  or  mouth,  the  edges  turning 
inwards  and  overlapping  each  other.  The  bell 
appears  to  have  been  dipped  into  melted  bronze. 
It,  no  doubt,  was  used  by  the  Celtic  church,  and 
is  probably  of  the  sixth  century.  The  Chairman, 
Mr.  Patrick,  Hon.  Sec.,  and  Mr.  Barrett  took 
part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Institution,  held  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  the  6th  inst., 
Mr.  H.  B.  Vorley  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read 
was  on  “Urban  Roads  and  Footways,  with 
Notes  on  Gas,  Water,  and  Electric  Mains,  &c  , 
in  connexion  therewith,”  by  Mr.  J.  Julian,  of  the 
Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Cambridge.  After  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the  original  laying 
out  of  roads,  the  author  considered  their  forma- 
tion as  executed  principally  by  local  authorities 
before  taking  them  over.  In  macadamised  roads 
it  was  more  economical  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tion than  to  use  a thick  layer  of  other  material 
between  foundation  and  surface.  The  materials 
employed  for  foundation,  and  to  a somewhat 
lesser  degree  for  surface,  were  shown  to  be 
governed  by  local  circumstances.  Examples  of  cost 
in  three  localities  amounted  to  practically  the  same 
per  yard  super. — 4s.  3d. — but  the  problem  in  most 
places  was  perhaps  to  produce  a road  as  good  as 
possible  for  a fixed  figure,  the  various  items  vary- 
ing considerably.  Details  were  also  given  of  the 
total  cost  per  yard  super,  of  pavings  on  concrete 
foundations — viz.,  granite,  us.  gd.  ; hard  wood, 
15s.;  and  asphalte,  ns.  The  limiting  gradients 
in  ordinary  cases  were  : asphalte,  1 in  60  ; wood, 

I in  25  ; macadam,  1 in  20  ; and  granite,  1 in  15  : 
but  there  were  instances  of  macadam  roads  as 
steep  as  1 in  6.  Channelling,  kerbing,  and  paths 
were  then  dealt  with,  and  the  common  roadwork 
section  of  the  paper  concluded  with  some  figures 
as  to  the  covering  capacity  of  stone  and  quantities 
of  granite  to  the  ion.  Proceeding  then  to  consider 
the  laying  of  tramways,  it  was  shown  how  great  was 
the  proportion  which  the  roadwork  bore  to  theother 
expenses  of  tramway-track  construction.  A brief 
description  followed  of  the  overhead  and  conduit 
electric  and  the  mechanical  cable  systems ; and  the 
underground  works  of  a road  were  then  reviewed. 
Various  modes  of  laying  electric  mains  were 
described,  and  particulars  were  given  as  to  cost 
and  of  methods  for  determining  the  size  of  con- 
ductor and  other  data.  Water  and  gas-mains 
were  then  noticed,  and  with  reference  to  them  the 
author  presented  several  formula;  for  obtaining 
first  approximations.  Details  of  joints  were 
illustrated,  while  an  estimate  for  laying  a pipe- 
main  showed  the  importance  of  taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  restoring  the  road  surface. 
Attention  was  next  directed  to  hydraulic, 
pneumatic,  and  steam-power  mains,  and  after 
some  remarks  on  pipe-laying  generally,  and 
reference  to  last  winter’s  frost  experience,  the 
question  of  sewers  was  considered.  Figures  of 
cost  illustrated  how  widely  these  varied  in 
practice;  a 12-in.  pipe  sewer  9 ft.  deep  was, 
according  to  one  estimate,  35.  7d.  per  ft.  run, 
whilst  another  amounted  to  55.  3d.,  no  new 
surface  material  being  used  in  either  case.  In 
the  discussion  which  ensued,  Messrs.  R.  W. 
Newman,  E.  A.  Berry.  C.  Mittelhausen,  S. 
Boulding,  F.  Fisher,  W.  R.  Beckton,  W.  Cooke, 
and  the  Chairman  took  part. 


Society  of  Engineers. — The  forty-second 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers 
was  held  on  the  9th  inst.  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society,  17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  William  George 
Peirce,  President.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
duly  elected  by  ballot,  as  the  Council  and  Officers 
for  1896,  viz. : — as  President,  Mr.  Samuel  Herbert 
Cox  ; as  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  Chas.  C.  Car- 
penter, G.  Maxwell  Liwford,  and  W.  Worby 
Beaumont ; as  Ordinary  Members  of  Council, 
Messrs.  Joseph  Bernays,  George  Burt,  John  C. 
Fell,  Chas.  Gandon,  Percy  Griffith,  Chas.  Mason, 
Henry  O’Connor,  and  Stephen  Sellon  ; as  Hon. 
Sec.  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Perry  Fairfax  Nursey ; 
as  Hon.  Auditors,  Messrs.  Alfred  Lass,  F.C.A., 
and  Samuel  Wood,  F.C.A.  The  proceedings 
were  terminated  by  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  Council,  and  Officers  for  1895,  which 
was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  President. — 
The  forty-second  annual  dinner  was  given  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  on  the  nth  inst.  The 
President,  Mr.  William  George  Peirce,  occupied 
the  chair.  After  the  usual  toasts  of  ‘ 1 Tne  Queen,” 
“ The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,”  and  “ The 
Navy,  Army,  and  Auxiliary  Forces,”  the  President, 
in  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  evening,  viz.,  “ Success 
to  the  Society  of  Engineers,”  said  that  the  papers 
read  at  their  ordinary  meetings  had  been  well 
and  cirefully  prepared,  and  on  most  interesting 
subjects,  comprising — Parliamentary  Procedure  as 
affecting  L’ght  Railways  and  Tramways,  Portland 
Cement,  Street  Subways,  Safety  Appliances  for 
Elevators,  Relative  Value  of  Percolation  Gauges, 
Statistics  on  the  Strength  of  Railway  Axles,  and 
Ventilation  and  Warming,  and  all  the  papers 
evoked  good  discussions.  The  President  then 
dwelt  upon  the  value  of  belonging  to 
scientific  societies,  and  said  that  much  valuable 
experience  could  be  gained  by  belonging  to  those 
where  opportunities  were  freely  given  to  the 
members — both  old  and  young — to  take  part  in 
the  discussions  on  the  pap;rs  read  at  the  meetings. 
The  summer  vacation  visits  to  engineering  works 
had  been  of  great  ^interest,  comprising  the  City 
and  Waterloo  Railway  Works,  the  City  of  London 
Brewery,  the  Outer  Harbour  Extension  Works 
and  the  Electric  Lighting  Works  at  Dover,  and 
the  School  of  Gunnery,  Shoeburyness.  All  of 
these  had  been  well  attended,  and  these  visits  had 
proved  most  beneficial  to  all  who  took  advantage 
of  the  invitation  to  join  in  them.  Lastly,  the 
President  advised  all  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Society  both  at  ordinary  meetings 
aniat  the  vacation  visits  to  engineering  works, 
for  although  the  modem  technical  educational 
establishments  did  a great  deal  there  was  much 
to  be  learnt  in  actual  workshop  experience  and 
at  visits  to  works  in  progress.  Other  toasts 
followed. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  Berlin  Photographic  Company  send  us  a 
catalogue  of  their  extensive  list  of  photographs  or 
photogravures  taken  from  paintings  by  eminent 
artists,  with  some  sheets  of  illustrations  on  a 
small  scale.  They  also  publish,  at  a higher  rate 
than  black  and  white  photogravures,  facsimile 
gravures,  printed  from  the  same  copper-plates  as 
the  black  and  white,  but  with  the  colours  of  the 
original  painting  rubbed  on  to  the  plates,  so  that 

an  approximate  facsimile  is  produced. Messrs. 

George  Farmiloe  & Sons  send  us  a large  cata- 
logue of  sanitary  work,  including  their  improved 
slop  hopper  in  fireclay,  for  hospitals  and  hotels  ; 
various  stoneware  traps,  including  Weaver’s  venti- 
lating sewer-air  trap  and  Sykes’s  patent  sewer-gas 
interceptors  ; channel  bends  and  junctions  ; the 
“Eclipse”  drain-testing  apparatus,  and  drain- 
cleaning appliances  ; soil-pipes,  ventilators,  boiler 
safetv-valves  (mostly,  we  are  glad  to  see,  dead- 
weight valves — springs  are  not  to  be  trusted)  ; 
cisterns,  sanitary  dustbins  &c.  ; electric-bell  fit- 
tings ; portable  forges  and  tools,  lead-piping, 
&c.  &c.  Some  additional  interest  is  given  to 
the  catalogue  by  illustrations  and  accounts,  under 
the  heading  “ Trade  Curiosities,”  of  ancient 
work,  “ manufacture  of  lead  in  1742,”  for 
example.  There  is  also  an  extensive  catalogue 

of  glass  and  glass-leading. Messrs.  Ridley  & 

Sons  send  us  a large  catalogue  of  priced  and 

illustrated  sections  of  wood  mouldings. Messrs. 

J.  Duckett  & Son  send  us  a catalogue  of  cottage 
water  closets  and  latrines  to  be  flushed  with  slop- 
water,  and  automatic  tippers  for  flushing  sewers 
and  drains  ; a useful  catalogue,  illustrated  with 
complete  sections  and  other  drawings. 

The  Students'  Column.— Owing  to  pressure  of 
other  matter,  we  are  compelled  to  hold  over  our 
usual  " Student's  Column  " article  until  next  weak 
when  two  chapters  will  be  given. 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editot  of  The  Builder. 

FIREPROOFING  TIMBER. 

Sir, — The  by-laws  of  Town  and  District  Councils 
forbid  erections  in  wood,  even  on  open  sites,  when 
such  buildings  would  be  so  far  removed  from  others 
as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  danger.  Were 
it  possible  to  render  the  wood  to  some  extent 
uninflammable,  this  restriction,  which  is  often  a 
} needlessly  hampering  one,  could  be  dispensed  with. 

I should  be  very  much  obliged  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  could  tell  me  whether  practical  use,  on 
anything  like  a large  scale,  has  been  made  of  any  of 
the  preparations  brought  out  in  recent  years  for  the 
protection  of  wood  from  fire. 

Experiments,  I know,  have  been  made  on  the  part 
of  the  patentees  with  packing-cases  or  small  huts,  but 
j that  is  hardly  enough  for  my  purpose.  Baltic. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Lucas. — The  death  has  just  occurred 
of  Mr.  C.  T.  Lucas,  of  Warnham  Court,  Horsham. 

| The  deceased  was  the  senior  partner  of  the  firms  of 
Lucas  Brothers,  Lucas  & Aird,  and  John  Aird  & 
Sons.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1820,  and  some 
| fifty-three  years  ago  began  business  at  Norwich  as  a 
, builder  and  contractor.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
was  joined  by  his  brother — now  Sir  Thomas  Lucas 
I — and  founded  the  firm  of  Lucas  Brothers  at 
Lowestoft.  Their  business  increased  to  such  an 
: extent  that  the  firm  eventually  removed  to  London, 
and  grew  into  the  three  concerns  already  mentioned. 
Among  the  many  important  works  carried  out  by 
them  were  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  the  Charterhouse 
Schools  at  Godaiming,  the  South  Kensington 
Exhibition  of  1871,  and  the  Royal  Albert  Docks. 
About  twelve  years  ago  the  deceased  restored  the 
parish  church  of  Warnham  at  a cost  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  to  which  fact  a brass  plate  on 
: one  of  its  walls  bears  evidence. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

.Free  Library,  Everton.  — The  Liverpool 
Corporation  are  building  a new  Free  Library  at 
Everton,  in  the  suburbs,  from  the  designs  of  the 
City  Architect,  Mr.  Thos.  Shelmerdine.  Messrs. 
Paterson  & Son  are  the  builders,  and  the  floors  are 
fireproof  on  the  “ Mark  Fawcett  " system. 

New-  Bridge  over  the  Wye,  at  Sellack.— 
The  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a b.  idge  acro:s  the 
River  Wye  at  this  place  has  been  on  foot  for  up- 
wards of  two  years.  The  original  idea  was  to  erect 
an  iron  girder  bridge  of  three  spans,  but  this  would 
have  necessitated  the  erecting  of  two  stone  piers  in 
Che  river  bed  ; whereupon  the  Rev.  Augustin  Ley 
consulted  Mr.  Ernest  Davies,  architect,  ot  Hereford. 
Acting  upon  his  advice  the  first  scheme  was  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  a suspension  bridge  of  one  span. 
The  stone  used  in  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  has 
all  been  quarried  in  the  locality,  and  is  a hard  red 
sandstone.  The  foundations  are  about  15  ft.  deep, 
and  sunk  below  the  bed  of  the  river  on  a good  firm 
bottom  on  the  rock,  and  are  composed  of  concrete 
and  gravel  out  of  the  river.  The  masonry  abutments 
are  surmounted  with  Forest  of  Dean  coping.  Two 
smaller  abutments  carry  the  approaches  on  either 
side,  and  the  roadway  is  made  up  with  gravelled 
surface.  The  two  anchor  blocks  for  holding  down 
the  bridge  are  of  cement  concrete,  13  ft.  square,  in 
which  the  links  and  rails  are  thoroughly  embedded. 
The  bridge  has  a clear  span  of  190  ft.  (the  water-line 
being  150  ft.),  and  a total  length  of  228  ft.  and  6 ft. 
wide,  being  intended  for  foot  traffic  or  for  cattle 
only.  On  either  side  of  the  river  are  two  cast-iron 
ornamental  columns,  surmounted  with  finials  for 
carrying  the  ropes  which  pass  over  the  columns, 
and  are  made  of  best  patent  improved  galvanised 
steel  wire,  5 in.  in  circumference.  The  two  suspend- 
ing ropes  have  each  a breaking  strain  of  32  tons, 
and  the  platform  ropes  are  3^  in.  round,  and  have 
a breaking  strain  each  of  40  tons.  These  are  secured 
to  the  anchor  blocks,  and  strained  up  with  nuts 
and  bolts.  Every  2 ft.  apart  there  are  placed 
vertical  rods  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  ropes. 
They  are  of  solid  steel,  galvanised,  with  a breaking 
strain  each  of  tons,  and  run  the  two  sides  of  the 
bridge.  The  flooring  and  skirting  are  of  oak,  and 
are  bolted  down  to  the  ropes.  The  sides  of  the 
bridge  are  protected  by  lattice  wire  panelling,  fixed 
to  the  vertical  rods  and  skirting.  The  approaches 
on  each  side  are  carried  by  oak  beams,  with  iron 
railings  at  the  sides  and  gates  at  the  entrance  to  the 
bridge.  The  screws,  nuts,  and  tightening  apparatus 
have  all  been  cased  in  so  as  to  be  protected  from 
the  weather.  The  walking-way  of  the  bridge  is 
asphalted,  and  all  the  timbers  have  been  well  tarred 
throughout  to  prevent  their  decay.  The  bridge  has 
a slight  camber — about  3 ft. — and  the  underside  at 
the  centre  is  about  25  ft.  above  the  summer  level, and 
about  6 ft.  above  the  great  flood  in  the  year  1852. 
The  steel  and  ironwork  of  the  bridge  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  Louis  Harper,  of  Aberdeen.  The  masonry, 
concrete-work,  and  flooring  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  John  Preece,  contractor,  of  Marden.  The 
erecting  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Naylor  & Co., 
engineers,  Hereford.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Davies. 


The  Proposed  New  Police  Buildings,  Coven- 
try.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Coventry  City  Council 
on  September  24  it  was  resolved,  ‘ 1 That  the”  plans  for 
municipal  buildings,  to  which  the  first  premium  was 
awarded  in  the  recent  competition,  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Estates  and  Finance  and  Watch 
Committees  jointly,  with  instructions  to  report  as  to 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  provide  police  buildings, 
and  generally."  Since  that  time  the  joint  committees, 
under  pressure  from  the  Home  Office,  have  been 
engaged  upon  the  question  of  bringing  the  scheme 
into  practical  shape.  As  at  first  arranged,  it  was 
found  that  to  carry  on  the  police  portion  of  the 
scheme  would  involve  the  erection  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  proposed  new  municipal  build- 
ings. With  a view  to  obtaining  the  necessary  police 
accommodation  at  less  expense,  a sub-committee 
was  delegated  to  confer  with  Mr.  H.  Quick,  the 
architect,  and  as  a result  a re-arrangement  of  the 
plans  has  been  made  by  which  police  accommoda- 
tion may  be  provided  at  a cost  of  about  S.000 1 , 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  police-station.  No 
difficulty  is  anticipated  in  accommodating  the  police 
temporarily,  during  the  progress  of  the  work.— 
Coventry  Herald. 

Restoration  of  Parish  Church,  Thel- 
netham,  Suffolk. — On  the  1st  inst.  the  old 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Thelnetham,  was 
reopened  after  restoration.  A Spanish  chestnut  roof 
has  been  placed  on  the  chancel,  covered  by  stone 
slate.  The  walls  of  the  chancel  have  been 
restuccoed.  Fresh  stone  tracery  has  been  placed  in 
the  window  by  the  pulpit,  the  north  stone  doorway 
replaced  in  its  former  position,  and  the  flooring 
under  the  benches  in  the  nave  and  Lady  Chapel, 
which  was  decayed,  have  been  replaced  by  fresh 
floors.  Altar  frames  have  been  constructed  for 
the  ancient  stone  altar  slabs,  the  frames  being 
made  of  red  pollard  oak  from  Coney  Weston 
Park.  The  two  east  windows  of  the  chancel  and 
Lady  Chapel  have  been  restored  also,  and  the  large 
window  in  the  Lady  Chapel  reglazed.  Mr.  W. 
Fawcett,  of  Cambridge,  was  the  architect  ; Mr.  R. 
Hogg,  builder,  Coney  Wesson  ; Mr.  R.  F.  Peifitt, 
stonemason,  Diss  ; Mr.  T.  Lebbon,  bricklayer, 
Hopton ; Mr.  J.  Walton,  glazier,  Hopton  ; and 
Mr.  W.  Close,  the  Quarries,  Colley  Weston, 
Northants. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Leith.— What 
was  formerly  Junction-street  Hall,  Leith,  has  just 
been  opened  as  a church  for  the  Ebenezer  United 
Presbyterian  Congregation.  A new  platform  has 
been  constructed,  with  the  pulpit  in  the  centre,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  church,  with  accommodation  in 
front  for  the  choir.  Galleries  have  been  carried 
along  both  sides,  and  the  entire  building  now  has 
sitting  accommodation  for  about  800  persons,  the 
seats  being  made  of  pitch-pine.  The  building  has 
been  repainted  and  redecorated.  A hall  for  mission 
purposes  has  been  constructed  at  the  back  for  about 
200  persons,  the  two  retiring-rooms  behind  the  old 
platform  having  been  made  into  one  for  the  purpose. 
The  main  entrance  is,  as  before,  from  Junction- 
street,  with  a side  access  from  Bawling  Green-street. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  N.  Thomson,  Leith. 

Baptist  Church,  Motherwell,  Lanark- 
shire.—A new  Baptist  church  was  opened  at 
Motherwell  on  the  8 h inst.  The  new  church  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Lochend-street  with  Wind- 
millhill-street,  and  has  been  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Cullen,  Motherwell.  The  building 
is  of  red  sandstone  from  Corncople  Quarry,  Dum- 
friesshire, and  the  style  is  a simple  treatment  of 
Romanesque.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  370 
sittings,  with  baptistry,  and  the  necessary  retiring- 
rooms  and  vestry. 

New  Assembly  Rooms,  Birmingham.— New 
Assembly  Rooms  are  now  being  erected  in  Hurst- 
street,  Birmingham.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  work  since  it  was  commenced 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Essex,  Nichol,  and 
Goodman.  On  the  ground  floor  will  be  a supper 
room,  75  ft.  by  40  fc.  At  either  end  will  be  cloak 
rooms  tor  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  a drawing 
room,  measuring  40  ft.  by  23  ft.  Above  the  supper 
room,  on  the  first  floor,  will  be  the  ball  room  of 
71  ft.  by  41  ft.,  and  28  ft.  high,  with  attendant 
drawing  and  cloak  rooms.  The  supper  and  ball 
rooms  will  be  the  two  principal  apartments,  but 
there  will  be  many  others  of  minor  size.  Toe  whole 
building  will  be  lighted  by  electric  light.  The  main 
entrance,  which  opens  into  a wide  hall,  will  be  in 
Hurst  Street,  but  a second  entrance  in  Inge  Street 
will  also  lead  to  the  supper  room.  The  ball  room 
will  be  approached  by  an  extensive  staircase.  The 
feature  of  the  facade  is  a tower,  which  has  been 
erected  over  the  principal  doorway. 

Welsh  Church,  Aberavon.— The  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  has  just  dedicated  the  new  St.  Teilo's 
Church,  Aberavon.  Plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  & James,  architects,  Port  Talbot  and 
Bridgend,  and  the  contract  was  let  to  Messrs.  J.  & 

S.  Rees,  of  Aberavon.  The  new  church  consists  of 
nave,  chancel,  and  vestry.  The  walls  are  built  of 
native  stone,  with  Bath-stone  dressings.  The  nave 
is  lighted  by  lancet-headed  lights,  and  in  the  west 
end  is  a five-light  window  with  traceried  beads,  the 
whole  being  filled  with  tinted  cathedral  glass. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  200 
Extension  of  Training  College,  Swansea. 

— The  extension  of  the  Swansea  Training  College 
for  female  pupil  teachers,  which  has  taken  the  form 
of  a new  common  room,  has  iust  been  opened.  The 


room  is  45  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide.  Mr.  Goodrich 
was  the  builder,  Mr.  Portsmouth  the  architect. 

Premises,  Newcastle  - on  - Tyne.  — New 
premises  for  Messrs  T.  & G.  Allan  have  been 
erected  in  Blackett-street,  Newcastle.  The  building 
has  been  built  by  Mr.  Thos.  Weathitt,  from  plans 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cackett,  architect,  who  was  also  the 
architect  of  the  premises  adjoining,  of  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  and  some  of  the  other  new  buildings  in  the 
same  street. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France — M.  Dutert,  architect  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  has  just  completed  the  building 
and  decorating  of  the  new  Anthropological  and 
Palaeontological  Halls  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
These  galleries  ire  decorated  with  busts  of  celebrated 

naturalists,  and  allegorical  bas-reliefs. Nearly 

400  artists  belonging  to  the  Champs  Eiysges 
Salon  have  signed  a protestation  against  the 
destruction  of  the  Palais  de  l'lndustrie.  As  M. 
Picard,  Commissary  - General  of  the  Exhibition, 
is  engaged  in  making  plans  for  the  placing  of  the 
different  buildings,  which  will  be  much  better 
arranged,  and  on  a much  larger  scale,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  this  protestation  should  be 
got  up,  and  one  can  only  imagine  it  is  the  work 
of  certain  Members  of  Parliament,  who  are  hostile 

to  the  Exhibition. The  new  Minister  of  Fine 

Arts  has  decided  that  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  there  shall  be  special  courses  for  women, 
and  he  has  authorised  the  students  of  the 
Acad^mie  de  France,  at  Rome,  to  travel  in 
Algeria,  or  in  the  provinces,  during  the  time  of 

their  Roman  residence. M.  Hippolyte  Buteaux  is 

executing  an  allegorical  decoration  for  the  ceiling 
of  the  staircase  of  the  petit  Luxembourg,  the 

residence  of  the  President  du  S£nat. The  Pont 

Mirabeau  his  just  been  opened  for  traffic. 
The  decorations,  which  have  been  done  by 
the  sculptor  Injalbert,  consist  of  four  large 
allegorical  subjects  mounted  on  the  fabric, 

with  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

There  is  a notice  of  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  the  painter  Hemi  Marlin,  in  the  Gallerie 

Mancini,  Rue  Taitbout. A committee  has  just 

been  formed  to  erect  a monument  to  the  memory  ot 

Pasteur. M.  Alfred  Agach,  artist,  and  general 

director  of  the  Museums  at  Lille,  has  just  given  in 
his  resignation,  on  account  of  the  want  of  interest 
manifested  by  the  municipality  in  preserving 

the  works  of  art.  It  is  announced  that 

the  old  Abbey  of  Citeaux  is  to  be  completely 

restored  and  opened  again  as  an  Abbey. In  the 

spring  the  statue  of  General  Le  Flo  is  to  be  in- 
augurated at  Lesneven.  It  has  been  executed  by 
M.  Denys  Puech.  M.  Baran  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  execute  a statue  of  Dr.  A'phonse  Guerin 
for  Plotirmel,  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  Du 

Guesclin  is  to  be  erected  at  Dinan. M.  Jules 

Grosjean,  the  sculptor,  has  furnished  the  model 
of  the  monument  which  the  ,(Soci6t6  du  Souvenir 
Franpiis  ” proposes  to  raise  in  the  public  square  of 
Hericourt  in  memory  of  the  Franco-German  war. 
The  monument  will  be  five  metres  in  height.  A 
female  figure  symbolising  the  town  of  Hericourt 
holds  in  her  hand  the  flag  of  France, 
and  looks  towards  Alsace.  On  the  pedestal 

is  a bas-relief  representing  a dying  soldier. A 

society  has  been  formed  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
the  questions  connected  with  the  formation  of  a 

navigable  canal  from  Nantes  to  Orleans. The 

municipality  of  Toulon  have  opened  a competition 

for  the  erection  of  a new  Savings  Bank. The 

death  is  announced  of  the  painter  and  engraver 
L6on  Girardet,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  He  was 
a member  of  the  celebrated  artistic  family  which 
has  produced  also  Karl  and  Eugene  Girardet. 

Austria. — The  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
inner  City  of  Vienna  are  now  on  view  at  the  Town 
Hall,  and  show  that  the  authorities  contemplate 

extensive  alterations. There  have  been  a number 

of  petitions  lately  in  reference  to  the  better  paving 
of  Vienna,  especially  on  such  important  thorough- 
fares as  the  Pratersgasse,  and  we  quite  agree  with  the 
petitioners  that  the  paving  complained  of,  generally 
rough  granite  work  of  the  worst  sort,  is  disgraceful. 

A new  synagogue  is  to  be  erected  at  Vienna,  and 

the  foundation-stone  his  been  laid  with  much  cere- 
mony, as  the  building  is  to  be  a memorial  in  con- 
nexion with  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Emperor's  reign.  There  will  be  seating 
accommodation  for  eight  hundred.  Herr  Gartner  is 

the  architect  • The  telephone  service  at  Vienna, 

which  was  commenced  in  1881  with  150  subscribers, 
now  has  9,000  call  points.  About  seven-eighths  of 
the  lines  are,  however,  unfortunately  overhead  lines. 

The  Arts  and  Crafls  Society  at  Vienna  will 

probably  soon  have  its  own  " house.”  Plans  are 
being  prepared  by  Herr  Kirstein. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Renovation  of  St.  Mark’s  Church, 
Coventry. — On  the  5th  inst.  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Coventry,  was  reopened  after  renovation,  &c.  The 
work  of  renovation  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  included  the  colouring  of  the  wal's,  and  the 
painting  of  a dado,  with  a stencilled  border,  the 
design  of  Mr.  H.  Quick.  The  woodwork  has  also 
been  painted  and  revarnished.  A new  heating 
apparatus  has  been  provided,  and  at  the  east  end 
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within  the  altar  rails  the  walls  have  been  hung  with 
printed  canvas,  supplied  by  Watts,  of  London,  the 
designs  being  the  work  of  Messrs.  Bodley  >.V'  Garner, 
executed  in  colours  of  green,  blue,  and  gold. 

Decoration  of  Helensburgh  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Dumbarton.— This  church, 
after  having  been  closed  for  a few  weeks  to  allow  of 
its  being  repainted  and  redecorated,  has  just  been 
re-opened.  The  painter  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  H.  L.  Anderson  & Co.  (with  Mr.  Charles 
Finlay  as  forraan  decorator),  the  new  windows  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Meikle  & Co.,  the  gas  fittings  by 
Messrs.  Milne,  all  of  Glasgow  ; the  plumber  work 
by  Mr.  John  Horn,  Helensburgh  ; and  the  whole 
work  has  been  carried  out  according  to  the  detailed 
drawings,  and  under  the  personal  superintendence, 
of  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Paterson,  architect,  Glasgow. 

Font  Canopy,  Barnet  Church,  Herts.— 
The  dedication  has  just  taken  place  of  the  new 
carved  oak  seats,  tower-screen,  and  font  canopy  at 
Barnet  Church.  The  font  canopy  was  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Traylen,  architect,  of  Stamford,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 
It  is  of  spiral  outline,  and  is  io  ft.  5 in.  high.  All 
round  the  base  of  the  cover  there  is  a carved  cresting, 
and  just  above,  at  each  of  the  eight  angles  ot  the 
octagon,  are  canopied  and  crocketed  niches,  carved 
out  of  oak.  Each  niche  is  occupied  by  a statuette 
sculptured  in  the  round.  There  are  825  carved 
crockets  and  finials.  The  canopy  is  attached  by  a 
chain,  with  ornamental  pulleys  and  weights  of 
wrought  iron,  to  the  roof  of  the  nave  at  an  altitude 
of  about  44  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  tower-screen 
measures  12  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high. 

Window,  Ashbourn  Church,  Derbyshire. — 
A new  stained-glass  east  window  at  Ashbourn 
Church  was  recently  dedicated.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“ Trinity  Corporation  of  Deptford-lf.- 
Strond.”  — By  a mistake  of  the  printer,  Mr. 
Redman's  letter  last  week  on  this  subject  was 
erroneously  headed  “ Deptford-le-Stroud. " 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— 
There  are  thirty  members  and  Associates  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  who  have  been  on  the 
books  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  These  are,  in 
order  of  election,  Sir  Charles  Hutton  Gregory, 
K.C.M.G.,  Past- President ; Mr.  Geo.  F.  White; 
Mr.  H.  D.  Martin  ; Major  - General  G.  B. 
Tremenheere,  late  R.  E.  ; Mr.  John  Baldry  Redman  ; 
Mr.  S.  B.  Worthington  ; Mr.  Edward  Cottam  ; 
Mr.  John  Clutton  ; Mr.  T.  Dyne  Steel  ; Dr. 
William  Pole,  Hon.  Secretary  ; Mr.  J.  C.  Sherrard  ; 
Mr.  Peter  Bruff ; Colonel  T.  H.  Sale,  late  R E.  ; 
Mr.  William  Evill  ; Mr.  W.  L.  Baker  ; Mr.  John 
Boustead ; Mr.  William  Lindley ; Mr.  Edward 
Dobson  ; Mr.  Henry  Warriner ; Mr.  George 
Henry  Birkbeck  ; Mr.  Alfred  Upward;  Sir  John 
Fowler,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Past  - President  ; Mr. 
James  Abernethy,  Past  - President ; Mr.  f.  H. 
Pepper  ; the  Baron  Du  Bois  de  Ferrieres ; 
Mr.  Henry  Hensman ; Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  Past- 
President;  Mr.  William  Shears;  Mr.  W.  P.  Marshall, 
and  Mr.  H.  Wollaston  Blake.  Of  those  elected 
during  the  years  1846-50,  both  inclusive,  there  still 
remain  Mr.  Edward  Woods,  Past- President ; Mr. 
J.  B.  Huntington ; Mr.  John  Addison  ; Mr.  F.  C. 
Christy ; Mr.  Robert  Jacomb-Hood  ; Mr.  P.  J. 
Margary;  Mr.  Charles  Neate  ; Mr.  W.  G.  Brounger, 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  R.E.,  G.C.B. ; 
Mr.  Alfred  Williams  ; Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  K C.B. , 
Past-President  ; Mr.  G.  W.  Harris  ; Mr.  Henry 
Currey;  Mr.  J.  S.  Valentine  ; Mr.  Henry  Maudslay  ; 
Mr.  George  Arthur  Biddell ; Mr.  Henry  Robinson  ; 
Lord  Armstrong,  C.B.,  Past-President ; Mr.  William 
Radford;  Mr.  William  Piper;  Mr.  William  Wilson; 
Mr.  William  Sowerby  ; Sir  Douglas  Galton,  K.C.B. ; 
Sir  Geo.  Barclay  Bruce,  Past- President ; Mr.  Charles 
Christopher  Carleton  Baynes ; and  Mr.  George 
James  Munday. 

Rating  of  Machinery.— At  the  Middlesex 
adjourned  Quarter  Sessions  held  on  Saturday  last 
week  before  Mr.  R.  D.  M.  Littler,  Q.C.,  Chairman, 
and  a Bench  of  Magistrates,  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Otto 
Monsted  against  the  assessment  of  1,960/.  net 
rateable  value  of  his  new  margarine  factory  at 
Southall  was  beard.  Mr.  Edward  Boyle  specially 
retained,  and  Mr.  Humphreys  instructed  by  Messrs. 
Dollman  & Pritchard,  solicitors  to  the  Machinery 
Users'  Association,  were  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr. 
Jelf,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Ryde,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  represented  the  overseers.  The  factory  is 
new,  and  cost,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Boyle’s  opening 
speech,  nearly  80,000/.  The  capacity  is  largely  in 
excess  of  the  output,  and  owing  to  the  unexpected 
insufficiency  of  the  water  supply  the  full  capacity  is 
not  likely  to  be  used.  The  Court  held  that  cost  had 
nothing  to  do  with  assessment  for  rating  purposes, 
and  would  only  admit  evidence  as  to  the  rent 
which  a tenant  would  give  for  the  premises  taking 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  trade.  Mr. 
Humphreys-Davies,  the  first  witness  called  for  the 
appellants,  estimated  the  rent  at  i.coo/.  per  annum, 
and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Elwell,  F.S.I.,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Barnett.  Mr.  Eve,  who  had  made  the 
valuation  in  the  first  instance  for  the  overseers,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Jones  and  Mr.  Bradshaw  Brown  gave  evidence 
in  support  of  the  assessment  of  1,960/.  The  Court, 
after  a long  hearing,  allowed  the  appeal  with  costs, 
fixing  the  rateable  value  at  1,020/. 


English  Engines  in  China. — The  first  of  a 
set  of  thiee  new  pumps  recently  forwarded  by 
Messrs.  Hathorn,  Davev,  & Co.,  Leeds,  to  the 
Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Company's  Works 
at  Tongshan,  was  started  on  Monday  morning, 
December  3,  at  their  No.  2 shaft.  A select  company 
was  invited  to  witness  the  turning  on  the  steam. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  company's  secretary, 
Mr.  Tong  Kai-sun,  Messrs.  Lo  Tao-sing,  Resident 
Administrator,  and  W.  Wan,  Mining  Engineer. 
All  being  ready  the  signal  to  start  was  given,  and 
the  manufacturer's  representative  and  erector,  Mr. 
R.  Buckle,  Turned  on  the  steam.  At  the  first  stroke 
of  the  engine  a large  quantity  of  Chinese  crackers 
and  fireworks  were  ignited  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
The  new  pump  is  one  of  the  latest  type  of  the 
makers’  differential  pumping  engines,  with  a double- 
acting ram  of  n in.  diameter,  and  4ft.  stroke;  it 
throws  475  gallons  of  water  per  minute  from  the 
bottom  of  the  No.  2 shaft  to  the  surface,  a distance 
of  300  ft.  The  engines  referred  to  consist  of  three 
compound  surface -condensing  differential  under- 
ground pumping  engines,  having  cylinders  18  in.  by 
30  in.  in  diameter  by  4 ft.  stroke — each  capable  of 
raising  475  gallons  per  minute,  300  ft.  vertically. 

The  London  Water-supply. — A conference  of 
Metropolitan  Local  Authorities  was  held  on  the 
xoth  inst.  at  the  Town  Hall,  Kensington,  "to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  legislation  being  promoted 
to  secure  for  the  ratepayers  adequate  control  and 
supervision  over  the  water-supply  of  the  metropolis.  " 
Delegates  representing  sixteen  local  authorities  were 
present.  General C.  E.  Webber,  R.E.  (Kensington), 
who  presided,  said  the  question  of  the  water-supply 
of  the  metropolis  was  one  which  presented  difficulties 
of  a most  intricate  character.  There  was  in  London 
a population  of  5,400,000,  of  which  number  the 
River  Thames  supplied  54^  per  cent.,  the  Lea 
2 7h,  and  wells,  &c.,  iS.  The  eight  water  com- 
panies of  the  metropolis  supplied  on  an  average  28  ’29 
gallons  per  head  per  day  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
that  used  for  public  purposes  was  a little  more  than 
half  that  amount.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  | 
the  water,  which  had  of  late  been  much  can- 
vassed, the  report  of  Professor  Franklin,  the  official 
examiner,  was  most  encouraging.  It  was  necessary, 
whilst  taking  into  consideration  this  subject,  to  con- 
sider where  the  new  sources  of  supply  were  coming 
from.  Calculating  up  to  the  year  1930,  supposing 
there  were  an  extension  of  London  boundaries, 
there  would  be  a population  of  something  like 
11,000,000.  It  was  a fact,  however,  that  the  sources 
of  the  Thames  and  Lea  had  never  been  fully  investi- 
gated and  their  resources  never  fully  taxed.  For 
the  purchase  of  the  companies  between  40,000,000/. 
and  50,000,000/.  would  have  to  be  raised.  The  eight 
London  water  companies  had  spent  something  like 
15,500,000/.  The  shareholders  should  not  be 
deprived  of  their  just  rights  and  revenues,  and 
consequently  the  question  of  compensation  would 
arise.  They  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
out  of  the  15.500,000/.  a very  large  proportion  1 
of  it  was  underground  in  the  shape  of  mains, 
See.,  and  the  value  of  which  was  very  deceiving. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  London  County 
Council  having  control  over  the  Water  Companies, 
because  they  had  too  much  to  do  at  the  present 
moment. — Mr.  George  Nelson  Watts  (Kensington) 
moved  : — "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference 
of  Metropolitan  local  authorities,  it  is  desirable  that 
any  legislation  dealing  with  the  water  supply  of  the 
Metropolis  should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  passing 
of  an  Act  which,  without  unduly  hampering  the 
operations  of  the  several  Companies,  shall  provide 
for  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  existing  under- 
takings rather  than  for  their  purchase." — Mr.  T. 
Huggett  (Kensington)  seconded  the  resolution. — Mr. 
J.  I.idiard  (Wandsworth)  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  a water  trust  be  constituted, 
to  consist  of  persons  to  be  elected  by  the  London 
County  Council,  the  Corporation  of  London,  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  and  all  sanitary  autho- 
rities, with  all  powers  for  the  necessary  purchase, 
control,  and  management  of  the  water  supply. 
Mr.  David  Laing(St.  Martin-in-the-Fields) seconded 
the  amendment,  which  was  carried  by  a large 
majority. — Mr.  W.  R.  Sayer  (Fulham)  moved  a 
further  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  London 
County  Council  should  have  a majority  of  elected 
members  on  whatever  Board  was  constituted. — Mr. 
Legg  (Whitechapel)  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  was  lost. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Lidiard 
(Wandsworth),  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Walker  (St. 
Martin’s),  a resolution  calling  upon  the  Government 
to  promote  legislation  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
proposal  indicated  in  the  foregoing  resolution  of  the 
creation  of  the  necessary  authority  was  carried 
unanimously. — It  was  also  decided  to  send  copies  of 
the  resolutions  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  County 
Council. 

Fine  Arts  and  Industrial  Exhibition  at 
Douglas. — The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  opened 
on  the  9th  inst.  the  Isle  of  Man  Fine  Arts  and 
Industrial  Guild  at  Douglas.  The  Guild  originated 
in  a desire  to  encourage  and  foster  Manx  home 
industries.  In  bis  opening  address  the  Bishop 
advised  the  cultivation  of  art,  first  for  its  own 
intrinsic  value,  and  secondly  from  the  more  utilitarian 
point  of  view  of  enabling  English  and  Manx  people 
to  compete  with  other  countries  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  In  the  exhibition  there  is  a good  show  of 
oil  and  water  colours.  There  is  also  a loan  collec- 
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tion  of  Manx  antiquities  and  a model  of  an  old 
Manx  cottage. 

Dunfermline  Fine  Art  Exhibition, — The 
fifth  triennial  exhibition  of  the  Dunfermline  Fine  Art 
Association  was  formally  opened  in  the  Carnegie 
Baths,  Dunfermline,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Professor 
Baldwin  Brown,  in  opening  the  exhibition,  said 
tnat  such  an  exhibition  as  this  afforded  a gratifying 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  a love  of  what  was 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art  was  spread  among  the 
people  of  this  country.  Dunfermline  was  herself,  a 
mother  of  artists,  and  was  the  seat  of  a famous 
branch  of  that  great  textile  industry  the  productions 
of  which  might  be  made  by  tasteful  design  into 
admirable  works  of  art.  He  thought  they  could 
hardly  over-estimate  the  value  of  this  element  of  art 
and  beauty  brought  home  to  their  lives  in  the  present 
day  by  various  agencies,  of  which  an  exhibition  of 
this  kind  was  one  of  the  most  effective.  They  must 
not,  however,  overrate  the  advantages  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  art.  Art  exhibitions  were  sometimes  spoken 
of  in  somewhat  extravagant  terms,  as  if  they  repre- 
sented the  conversion  of  the  community  generally  to 
all  that  was  beautiful  and  good.  He  did  not  think 
that  exhibitions  of  art  were  an  unmixed  blessing. 
From  the  purely  artistic  standpoint  they  left  much 
to  be  desired,  because  it  was  impossible  to  take  the 
right  attitude  towards  works  of  art  when  one  saw 
them  crowded  together,  as  they  must  necessarily  be, 
upon  the  walls.  One  of  the  advantages  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  this  kind  was  that  it  encouraged  what 
was  called  by  a very  useful,  if  not  a very  elegant, 
term — local  talent.  With  regard  to  the  over- 
crowding of  the  artistic  profession,  he  thought  that 
every  profession  at  the  present  day  was  overcrowded. 
Proceeding  to  speak  of  fields  open  to  the  artist  inde- 
pendent of  the  old,  fields  of  picture-painting  and  the 
making  of  statues  the  Professor  reterred  to  design 
and  decoration,  to  black-and-white  illustrations 
for  magazines  and  journals,  and  to  the  adver- 
tisement poster.  On  the  latter  point  he  observed 
that  advertisements  in  their  right  place  were' 
j all  very  well,  but  they  were  not  always  in  the 
right  place,  and  it  was  very  possible  to  have  them  in 
a place  where  they  were  sometimes  abominations. 
He  might  savin  passing  that  the  slopes  of  the  Calton 
Hill  were  not  a place  where  advertisements  should 
be  exposed.  The  evil  was  becoming  a very  crying 
one  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  hoped  that 
Scotland  would  preserve  itself  from  this  iniquitous 
form  of  advertisement.  He  hoped  at  any  rate  that  the 
railways  running  through  the  beautiful  and  famous 
scenery  of  Scotland  would  not  be  desecrated  by 
having  such  advertisements  meeting  the  eye  on  every 
side ; and  he  hoped  further  that  no  artist  who  devoted 
any  of  his  time  to  artistic  advertisements  would 
ever  do  one  that  was  to  be  put  in  a position  where 
no  advertisement  ought  to  be.  In  conclusion, 
he  said  that  it  was  no  use  either  painting  or 
purchasing  beautiful  pictures  of  nature  if  they  ali 
the  while  allowed  the  fair  face  of  nature  herself 
to  be  marred  by  the  unlovely  works  of  man.  He 
hoped  he  was  not  in  this  department  a fanatic.  He 
would  not  say  that  one  should  make  a sort  of  general 
crusade  against  all  utilitarian  works,  and  object  to 
any  railway  or  other  necessary  structuie  that  inter- 
fered with  some  beauty  of  nature.  In  the  world  in 
which  we  1 ived,  in  the  circumstances  of  our  time,  | 
cases  would  arise  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
yield  to  considerations  affecting  the  material  well- 
being of  the  community,  or  a part  of  the  com- 
munity, but  he  did  think  they  should  try  to  keep 
those  cases  as  few  as  possible,  and  that  they  should 
scrutinise  in  the  most  vigilant  manner  any  proposal 
that  was  made  which  would  involve  the  destruction 
of  some  beautiful  scene  or  effect  of  nature — whether 
the  proposal  was  to  capture  a beautiful  garden  in  a 
city  for  a railway  station,  or  to  draw  off  the  water 
from  a world-famous  waterfall  in  order  to  supply 
power  to  aluminium  works. 

Reredos,  Upton-on-Severn,  Worcester- 
shire.— The  new  reredos  at  the  Parish  Church,  I 
Upton-on-Severn,  has  just  been  dedicated.  The  J 
background  of  the  structure  is  of  Painswick  stone, 
and  the  sculpture  is  of  white  alabaster.  The  figures 
in  the  central  panel  represent  Our  Lord  and  the  two 
disciples  at  Emmaus,  and  in  the  panels  on  either 
side  are  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  patron 
saints  of  the  church.  The  reredos  was  designed  by 
Sir  A.  W.  Blomfield,  and  the  work  executed  by  Mr.  , 
T.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury,  the  sculpture  being  from  ; 
the  studio  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Martyn,  of  Cheltenham. 

The  Edinburgh  School  of  Applied  Art.— 
The  drawings  executed  by  the  students  of  the  School  I 
of  Applied  Art  during  the  past  season  are  this  year  I 
hung  in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  j 
On  the  6th  inst.  the  galleries  were  visited  by  the 
Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council,  who  have,  1 
out  of  the  Equivalent  Grant  from  the  Govern-  1 
ment,  voted  1,000/.  a year  to  its  support.  The  < 
members  of  the  Corporation  were  received  by  Dr. 
Rowand  Anderson,  director  of  the  classes  at  the 
School,  and  several  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Board,  . 
and  were  shown  round  the  galleries  and  had 
the  work  explained  to  them.  The  School,  it  may 
be  briefly  recalled,  was  started  three  years  ago  with 
the  view  of  giving  a wider  education  in  art  than  was 
then  obtainable  to  young  men  and  apprentices 
engaged  in  trades  and  professions  with  which  art  is 
in  a greater  or  less  degree  associated.  An  annual 
sum  subscribed  by  employers  of  such  labour  was 
guaranteed  tor  five  years.  The  Board  of  Manufac- 
tures showed  its  sympathy  in  the  movement  by  assist- 
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ing  in  the  management  and  by  giving  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  carrying  on  the  teaching,  while 
the  Town  Council,  as  already  stated,  generously 
contributed  to  its  funds.  One  thing  which  greatly 
hampers  the  directors  in  the  development  of  the 
School  is  the  tentative  arrangements  which  can 
only  be  made  while  it  remains  on  its  present 
experimental  footing  ; but  the  School  has  met  such 
a felt  want  in  the  city,  is  carried  on  upon  so  prac- 
tical principles,  and  has  been  so  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  class  of  students  for  whom  it  was 
intended,  that  it  is  hoped  something  will  soon  be 
done  to  establish  it  on  a permanent  basis.  One 
thing  very  much  wanted  at  present  in  connexion 
with  it  is  a workshop,  where  the  practical  details  of 
certain  art  handicrafts  could  be  better  taught  and 
illustrated  ; but  unless  assisted  by  some  wealthy 
citizen  interested  in  the  subject,  the  directors  do  not 
see  very  well  how  otherwise  this  requisite  to  their 
further  success  can  be  obtained.  The  drawings  on 
view  are  largely  of  an  architectural  character. 
Architecture  is  recognised  as  being  the  basis 
of  all  good  design  ; and  affording  a common 
standpoint  for  craftsmen  who  have  afterwards, 
at  the  call  of  the  architect,  to  furnish  and  decorate 
in  a consistent  and  unified  way  the  houses  of 
the  citizens.  The  drawings  show  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  different  orders  of  architecture 
have  been  well  taught  ; the  figure  has  also  been 
studied  to  some  purpose,  as  being  so  necessary  in  all 
first-class  design  ; and  last  season  great  pains  were 
taken  to  develop  the  study  of  colour  for  decorative 
purposes.  A few  examples  of  plaster  ornament 
are  shown  as  the  fruits  of  the  modelling  class. 
Last  year  there  were  in  all  sixty  students  in  the 
different  classes  of  the  School,  that  being  about 
the  limit  of  the  present  accommodation.  In 
connexion  with  the  classes  there  are  Saturday  after- 
noon excursions  to  notable  mansions  and  buildings, 
where  the  students  sketch,  internally  or  externally, 
whatever  appeals  to  them  as  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  places  visited.  The  results  of  these 
excursions  are  likewise  seen  on  the  walls.  Last  year 
two  scholarships  of  50/.  each  were  founded.  These 
scholarships  have  been  allocated,  and  the  possessors 
of  them  have  made  a beginning  at  Holyrood  in  the 
study  and  reproduction  of  interesting  features  in  old 
Scottish  furniture  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Royal 
Palace.  — Scotsman. 
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ALLEGED  OBSTRUCTION  OF  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS  AT  LEEDS: 

ACTION  IN  THE  CHANCERY  DIVISION. 

The  case  of  Powell  v.  Wedderburn  occupied  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Justice  Romer  in  the  Chancery 
Division  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  the 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  inst.,  it  being  an  action  brought 
by  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the  continuance  of  two 
hoardings  which  obstructed  the  plaintiff's  ancient 
lights. 

Mr.  Oswald,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Bardswell 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff ; and  Mr.  Eve,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Austen  Cartmell  for  the  defendants. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  Mr.  William  Powell, 
who  carries  on  business  as  Goodall,  Backhouse,  & 
Co.,  wholesale  chemist  and  druggist,  at  Leeds,  and 
the  defendants  were  Lancelot  Wedderburn  and 
Elizabeth  Kenyon  Wedderburn,  his  wife,  the  owners 
of  adjoining  property  in  Kenyon's  Court,  Briggate. 
It  appeared  from  Mr.  Oswald's  statement  that  the 
plaintiffs  premises  occupied  the  site  of  an  old 
temperance  hotel,  which  was  known  as  Myers' 
Temperance  Hotel,  and  to  which  certain  alterations 
were  made  in  1876.  The  male  defendant  owned 
the  premises  on  the  south  side  of  the  court  and  his 
wife  those  on  the  north  side,  but  she  had  granted 
to  her  husband  a life  interest  in  her  property. 
Plaintiff  employed  some  sixty  or  seventy  clerks,  who 
worked  in  a large  room,  the  light  to  which  had  been 
greatly  obstructed  by  the  erection  of  the  hoardings 
put  up  by  the  defendants.  The  plaintiff  bought 
the  hotel  property  in  1884,  and  at  once  set  to  work 
to  have  plans  got  out  for  the  erection  of  new  ware- 
houses. An  agreement  was  then  entered  into,  in 
which  the  defendant,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
wife,  agreed  for  certain  considerations  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  plaintiff's  building  up  to  a certain 
frontage.  The  female  defendant  now  challenged 
the  authority  of  her  husband  to  sign  that  agreement 
on  her  behalf. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer  said  the  agreement  in  his  view 
did  not  confer  any  rights  to  lights  upon  the  plaintiff. 
What  they  sold  was  their  right  to  object  to  plaintffs 
building  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Oswald  said  it  was  a remarkable  thing  that 
the  defendants  stood  by  for  nine  years  and  did  not 
make  any  complaint  until  they  got  into  the  hands  of 
a Mr.  Healds,  and  then  the  hoarding  was  put  up. 
He  submitted  there  was  no  use  in  giving  the  plaintiff 
the  right  tb  build  if  every  window  he  put  out  could 
be  blocked  by  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer  said  the  point  was  really  not 
arguable.  If  the  defendants  allowed  the  plaintiff  to 
go  on  they  might  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  restrained  from  developing  their  property. 

After  hearing  evidence  and  the  arguments  of 
counsel, 

His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that,  if  he 
might  say  so,  he  was  sorry  for  the  plaintiff  in  the 
case,  because  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  he  had 


been  misled  by  a mistaken  view  of  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  agreement  come  to  between  him  and 
the  defendants,  and  in  his  judgment  the  action 
failed.  It  also  failed  on  the  ground  which  had  been 
argued  before  him  on  the  question  of  ancient  lights. 
The  plaintiff's  new  building  was  entirely  different 
from  the  old  one,  both  in  size,  position,  and  character, 
including  the  position  and  character  of  its  lights,  and 
had  been  built  apparently  with  a total  absence  of 
any  design  to  make  the  new  windows  represent  or 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  old  lights.  Owing  to  these 
circumstances,  he  found  himself  unable  to  identify 
any  of  the  new  windows,  or  any  part  of  the  new 
windows,  as  preserving  or  representing  or  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  windows,  or  any  particular  part  of 
the  old  windows.  Taking  the  two  hoardings  com- 
plained of,  he  was  unable  to  say  with  certainty  that 
any  particular  part  of  them  really  stopped  any  rays 
of  light  coming  over  the  defendants'  building,  which 
would  pass  through  the  present  windows  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  also  through  the  ancient  lights.  For 
those  reasons  the  action  failed,  but  he  thought 
it  right  to  add — although  the  point  was  in 
defendants’  favour — that  there  was  in  this  case  an 
abandonment  by  the  plaintiff  of  the  ancient  lights. 
It  appeared  to  him  (his  Lordship)  that  that 
abandonment  was  to  be  gathered  in  this  case  from 
the  fact  that  the  new  building  was  entirely  different 
from  the  old  one,  including  the  character  and 
position  of  the  lights,  and  also  from  the  fact  that, 
although  the  plaintiff  had  originally  had  plans 
prepared  with  a view  to  preserving  the  old  lights, 
he  abandoned  those  and  took  other  plans  in 
accordance  with  which  the  present  building  was 
built,  and  so  showed,  as  he  (his  Lordship)  had 
already  stated,  a total  absence  of  any  design  to 
identify  the  new  lights  in  any  way  with  the  old 
lights.  The  action  would  therefore  be  dismissed, 
with  the  usual  result  as  to  costs. 


ALLEGED  OBSTRUCTION  OF  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS  BY  A CHURCH: 

ACTION  IN  THE  CHANCERY  DIVISION. 

The  case  of  Galton  and  others  v.  Keens  came 
before  Mr.  Justice  Romer  in  the  Chancery  Division 
on  Saturday  and  Monday  last,  it  being  an  action 
brought  by  the  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  John  Charles 
Galton,  Frank  Daniell,  and  Joseph  Edwin  Crawford 
Munroe,  fora  mandatory  injunction  calling  upon 
the  defendant,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Keens,  to  pull 
down  so  much  of  his  church  in  Upper  Cheyne-row, 
Chelsea,  which  had  been  erected  after  notice  of 
objection  was  given  in  January  last,  on  the  ground 
that  the  portion  erected  since  obstructed  the  access 
of  light  coming  to  certain  ancient  windows  in  Nos. 
10  and  14,  Upper  Cheyne-row,  Chelsea.  There  was 
also  a claim  for  damages. 

Mr.  Eve,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Biker  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  while  Mr.  Moreton  Smith 
represented  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Galton,  was  the  freeholder  and 
occupier  of  No.  10,  Upper  Cheyne-row,  and  Mr. 
Daniell  was  the  lessee  for  a term  of  sixteen  years 
unexpired,  and  Mr.  Munroe  the  under-lessee  of  the 
term  from  Mr.  Daniell,  and  occupier  of  No.  14, 
Upper  Cheyne-row.  The  plaintiffs'  case  was  that 
for  a great  number  of  years  there  stood  opposite  to 
their  property  a house  known  as  Orange  House,  but 
it  was  not  of  a sufficient  height  to  obstruct  the 
access  of  light  coming  to  the  plaintiffs'  premises. 
Orange  House  was  pulled  down  in  1894.  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  defendant  proceeded 
to  erect  a church  upon  the  site,  advancing  it  20  ft. 
nearer  to  plaintiffs'  premises.  The  plaintiffs  at  first 
thought  that  the  defendant  was  erecting  a small 
mission  chapel,  but  after  an  inspection  of  the  plans 
it  was  found  that  the  building  would  be  a height  of 
45  ft.  to  the  eaves  and  53  ft.  to  the  roof.  On 
January  8 notice  was  given  to  the  defendant  that 
the  building  obstructed  the  light  coming  to  the 
plaintiffs'  property,  and  asking  that  building  opera- 
tions might  cease.  The  building,  however,  was 
proceeded  with  and  had  since  been  completed.  As 
the  access  of  light  was  very  much  interfered  with — 
in  the  case  of  the  basement  windows  by  30  deg.  and 
50  deg.  of  sky  area  having  been  taken  away — the 
plaintiffs  asked  for  an  order  directing  the  defendant 
to  pull  down  the  building,  or  so  much  of  it  as  had 
been  erected  since  notice  was  given. 

Mr.  Munroe,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  in  cross-ex- 
amination denied  that  he  had  been  induced  to  take 
these  proceedings  because  he  objected  to  a Roman 
Catholic  church  being  erected  opposite  his  premises. 
His  sole  objection  to  the  building  was  that  it  inter- 
fered with  the  access  of  light  to  his  premises.  He 
had  asked  owners  and  occupiers  in  the  row  to  join 
him  in  the  action,  but  Mr.  Galton  and  his  own 
immediate  landlord  were  the  only  persons  who 
did  so. 

Mr.  John  William  Willoughby,  principal  Sur- 
veying Assistant  to  Messrs.  Weatherall  & Green, 
and  an  Associate  of  the  Surveyors’  Institute,  gave 
evidence  as  to  making  a survey  of  Nos.  10  and  14, 
Upper  Cheyne-row,  and  as  to  preparing  a certain 
plan  which  was  produced. 

In  cross-examination  the  witness  said  that  when 
a building  was  being  erected  on  the  other  side  of  a 
street,  45  deg.  of  light  was  the  light  which  one 
generally  desired  to  leave,  but  that  would  net  apply 
to  the  present  case. 

His  Lordship  said  that  45  deg.  was  generally  con- 
sidered sufficient,  but  it  was  not  settled. 


Cross-examination  continued. 

In  front  of  the  basements  there  was  an  iron  railing 
5 ft.  high.  He  thought  that  the  basements  before 
the  building  complained  of  had  a very  fair  amount 
of  light.  He  never  saw  Orange  House  in  existence. 

This  evidence  having  closed  the  plaintiffs'  case, 
Mr.  Moreton  Smith,  in  opening  the  defence,  sug- 
gested that  the  case  had  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  plaintiffs  were  the  only  persons  in  the  road 
who  objected  to  the  building,  and  if  his  Lordship 
was  of  opinion  that  the  angle  of  45  deg.  had  been 
infringed  to  a material  degree  it  could  only  be  to 
the  two  lower  windows,  and  to  ask  for  an  injunction 
to  pull  down  a church  because  the  light  to  two 
windows  had  been  infringed  to  a small  extent  was 
an  exaggerated  claim. 

His  Lordship  said  that  the  difficulty  in  the  learned 
counsel  s way  was  this  : If  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  lower  windows  were  substantially  affected, 
so  that  the  damage  was  substantial,  then  it  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  plaintiffs  were  not 
entitled  to  a mandatory  injunction,  at  all  events  so 
far  as  regarded  one  of  the  houses — Number  14 — as 
the  de'endant  had  chosen  to  go  on  building  after 
notice  of  the  plaintiffs'  claim.  Of  course,  the 
mandatory  injunction  would  be  to  pull  down  only 
so  much  of  the  building  as  interfered  with  the  ancient 
lights  coming  to  those  two  windows. 

Mr.  Moreton  Smith  said  that  he  should  submit 
that  there  had  been  no  substantial  damage  to  the 
plaintiff's  premises.  The  plaintiff's  case  was  that 
they  were  entitled  to  the  same  angle  of  light  as  when 
Orange  House  existed.  The  plaintiffs  had  not 
called  any  witness  who  suggested  that  the  letting- 
value  of  the  houses  was  at  all  affected.  Supposing 
the  45  deg.  had  not  been  interfered  with  at  all  he 
(the  learned  counsel)  contended  that  his  Lordship 
would  not  grant  an  injunction  or  give  damages. 

His  Lordship  : You  must  not  assume  that  you  are 
always  entitled  to  build  so  as  to  interfere  with  light 
up  to  45  deg.  You  know  a great  deal  depends  upon 
the  whole  of  the  facts  of  the  case — what  light  was 
enjoyed  before,  and  whether  the  windows  are  im- 
portant windows. 

Mr.  Moreton  Smith  replied  that  he  was  talkirig  of 
the  basement  windows.  It  was  not  a question  of 
pulling  down  a little  bit  of  the  church,  but  the 
plaintiffs  claimed  a mandatory  injunction  to  pull 
down  the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  church. 

When  the  hearing  of  the  case  was  resumed  on 
Monday,  Mr.  Eve  said  that  before  Mr.  Moreton 
Smith  proceeded  with  his  opening  he  should  like  to 
say  that  Mr.  Munroe,  who  was  the  gentleman  who 
gave  the  notice  of  January  8,  had  no  wish  that  the 
church  should  be  pulled  down  if  it  could  be  avoided. 
Of  course,  he  (the  learned  counsel)  made  that 
remark  without  prejudice. 

His  Lordship  said  that  that  bad  occurred  to  him, 
and  asked  if  Mr.  Galton  was  in  the  same  frame  of 
mind  ? 

Mr.  Eve  replied  that  Mr.  Galton  was  not  then 
present.  The  learned  counsel  then  suggested  that 
there  should  be  the  usual  inquiry  as  to  damages. 

His  Lordship  : That  is  what  occurred  to  me. 

Mr.  Moreton  Smith  remarked  that  upon  the 
inquiry  as  to  damages,  the  point  would,  of  course, 
be  left  open  as  to  how  much  the  light  had  been 
interfered  with. 

His  Lordship  assented. 

Mr.  Moreton  Smith  : Of  course  the  light  the 
plaintiffs  were  absolutely  entitled  to  would  be  a very 
material  point.  There  would  be  an  inquiry  as  to 
damages  (if  any). 

His  Lordship  said  that  he  would  hear  the 
defendant's  evidence  if  necessary.  In  those  matters 
— although  he  always  listened  to  expert  evidence 
with  considerable  interest  and  respect — the  Judge 
had  to  make  up  his  mind  from  the  building  itself 
and  from  the  position  of  matters.  His  view  was 
that  there  was  an  interference  with  the  basement 
and  dining-room  windows,  and  what  he  should  pro- 
pose would  be  an  inquiry  as  to  the  damage  (if  any) 
to  those  ancient  lights. 

Mr.  Moreton  Smith  said  that  he  had  the  evidence 
of  other  owners  of  houses  in  the  row  that  the  light 
had  not  been  damaged  by  the  defendant's  building. 

His  Lordship  : They  are  not  experts,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Moreton  Smith  : They  are  better  than  experts 
I think  on  this  point. 

His  Lordship  : It  may  be  that  there  is  no  damage. 

I daresay,  Mr.  Smith,  that  you  do  not  object  to  there 
being  an  inquiry  as  to  what  damage  (if  any)  has 
been  sustained  to  the  two  lower  windows  by  the 
erection  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Eve  said  that  he  would  rather  not  be  left  to 
the  two  lower  windows. 

His  Lordship  : Well,  leave  it  all  open.  I think 
the  better  course  will  be  to  reserve  the  question  of 
costs.  Instead  of  going  to  the  Chief  Clerk,  you  had, 

I think,  better  go  to  a special  or  Official  Referee. 

Mr.  Moreton  Smith  said  that  he  thought  they  had 
better  go  to  the  Official  Referee  direct. 

His  Lordship  : Go  to  a special  referee  if  you  can 
agree  on  one,  and  if  not,  to  an  Official  Referee,  if 
you  can  agree  on  one.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  then 
go  to  the  Official  Referee  by  rotation. 

Mr.  Eve  supposed  that  the  reference  would  be 
under  Section  13  of  the  Arbitration  Act. 

His  Lordship  said  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
reserve  the  further  consideration  before  hkn  in 
chambers.  He  should  remember  the  case  if  the 
learned  counsel  reminded  him  of  it. 

Mr.  Eve  : As  your  Lordship  pleases. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT, 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  ol  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


801.  401.— 801.  divided  | Dec.  21 

107.  and  57 | Jan.  24 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Worn  or  Materials. 


e Hill  . 


New  Road,  Er  

Improvement  Works,  Pouglae-Bireei , <■ 
Foundation  of  Church,  Llanbradat 



Two  Cottages,  Edzell.  Brechin.  N.B 

Seven  Cottages.  Lydney.  Glos  ~ 

•Erection  of  Electric  Light  Station  .... 

•Paving  and  Metalling  Roads.  Ac.  

Bcwering.  Ac.  Adelaide-atreet 

Granite  Kerblng,  Ac 

Eight  Houses,  Eaglesciiffe.  Durham  . . 
Business  Premises,  Englisb-street,  Carlisle 

Paving.  Ac  Britannia-street 

liraiuage  Works  

Sanitary  Pipes  (8.000  yds.l ~ 

Schools.  High-street. 

Workshop.  House,  Ac.  Chapel-street. 

Huddersfield  . 

Restaurant.  Ac.  Bridlington  Quay,  Yorks 

Pipe  8e»er,  Gibbet-street 

Pipe  Sewer-.  Ac.  Cassop  Colliery  

Pipe  Bewers  (2*  miles),  Thurnscoe 

Additions  to  Schools,  Dewsbury  

House  and  Stabling.  Harrogate,  Yorks 

Cottage.  Tweed  mouth  

Wood  Paviog.  High-street 

Market  Hall.  Ac.  Boothferry-roid 

Enlarging  8eaford  College,  Sussex  

S teres,  Ofiices,  Ac.  Bede-street 

Offices.  Aylesbury 

Warehouse  and  Shop.  Th«*  Cal's,  Lee  is 
Lecture  Hall  and  Room,  Walktrgate  ... 

Flagging.  *c  

Sanitary  Pipe  Drains,  Cuddmgtou 


By  whom  Required. 


Rev.  H.  Thomas 


G.  W.  By.  Co 

Leyton  U.D.C 

Hornsey  U.D.C 

Middleton  (Laucs)Corp, 
Northampton  Corp.  . 

• E.  Ry.  Co 


Mes-ri 


HeckmondwikeSch.  B. 


W.  H.  Senior 

Halifax  Corporation  . 

Durham  R.D.C 

Doncaster  R.D.C.  .... 


Barnstaple  T.C 

Goole  U.D.C 

Major  F.  W.  Savage  . . 
Amble  (Northumber- 
land) Co-op.  80c 

Bucks  Couuty  Council 


Bever 


Ac.  Liberal 


J.  Gammage  

E.  R.  S.  Escott  

E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan 

W.  Fettis  

Official  . . . 

Prof.  Henry  Robinson 

E.  J.  Lovegrove 

W.  Welbum  

W.  ).  Brown 

W.  Bell  

G.  T>.  Oliver 

J.  H.  Taylor  

Utley  A Gray  

do. 

A.  A.  Stott  

Abbey  A Demetriadi  . 

J.  Earnsliaw  

E.  R.  S.  Ksc.tt  

G.  Gregson  

W.  Spinks 

Holtom  A Fox 

MilnesA  France 

Win.  Gray 

Official  

W.  J Tennant 

B.  A.  Miller 

O.  Rea  veil  

R.  J.  Thomas  

C.  S.  Nelson 


delivered. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Granite  Kerb,  Ac  - .... 

Wooden  Fcotbridge,  Hoddlesden  

Chapel  and  Lecture  Hall,  Zion  Chapel, 

Kendal 

•Making-up  Linden-grove 

•Making-up  Princes-rcad 

Additions  to  Schools,  Chnrchtown,  Corn- 
wall   

Granite  Setts.  Kerbs,  Ac 

Wesleyan  Church  and  House,  North- 

street,  Wareham 

•Making-up  Streets  and  Laying  Concrete 

Rings  

•Police  Station.  Riekmansworth 
r Blackburn  .. 


c.  (six  miles 


•3,270  yards  Run  if  Oak  Fencing  .... 
•Extension  of  Lunatic  Asylum. 


Waterworks  

•4.800  yards  uf  Pipe  Sewers 

Brick  and  Concrete  Pipes  (4{  miles)  . 
Library,  Wick,  N.B 


•Works and  Matsria's  

Lodge  and  Gates,  Christchurch  Park  , 
Four  New  Roads,  She  Hid  i 


Hotel.  Derby  

Schools,  Sycamore-road  

High  Ohimuev,  Guiseley,  Yorks 

Two  Houses,  Whitwell,  Derbyshire  . 


Beckenham  U.D.C. 


Rev.  A.  Cleaver 


Walthamstow  U.D.C. 

Herts  C.C 

Withnell  U D C 

Stevenage  (Herts)U.D.C. 
County  Borough  of 

WestHain  

Essex  County  Lunatic 

War  Department  ... 
Bangor  and  Beaumaris 


Uni 


U.D.C 

Bromley  U.D.C  

Dublin  Corporation 
Parish  Free  Public 

Library  . . . . 

Hanover  Square  Vestry 
Ipswich  Corporation  . 
Unionist  Land  SyDdi- 

F.  Ley 

Nottingham  Pch.  Bd. 
H.  H.  Hall  A Co 


E.  G.  Mawbey  . . . 
G.  W.  Lund 

S.  Shaw 

J.  A.  Angell 

do. 

Official 


. Holm 


Urban  A.  Smith 

Brierley  A Holt  

U.  Smith  

Lewis  Angell  

Henry  Btock 

Official  

R.  Davies 

Officio)  

A.  Williams  A Son.... 
G.  Ch&tterton  

T.  Leadbitter  

G.  Livingstone 

J.  S.  Corder 

Smith.  Denton,  A Co. 

J.  Wright 

A.  H.  Goodall  

W.  H.  WagstatT 


Jau.  11 
do. 

No  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Assistant  Sanitary  Inspector  [ Leyton  U D.C. . . 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii .,  if-  xviii.  Public  Appointment,  p.  xvi. 


MEETINGS. 


Monday,  December  16. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects.— Dr.  Max 
Ohnefalsch-Richtcr  on  “ Grjeco- Phoenician  Architecture  in 
Cyprus,  with  special  reference  to  the  Origin  and  Develop- 
mtnt  of  the  Ionic  Volute."  8 p.m. 

Society  0/  Arts  ( Cantor  Lecture 4). — Mr.  W.  Worby 
Beaumont  on  “ Mechanical  Road  Carriages."  111.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  17. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Messrs.  Hammerslev 
Heenan  and  W.  Gilbert  on  “ The  Design  and  Testing  of 
Centrifugal  Fans."  8 p.m. 

Glaseow  Architectural  Association. — Lecture  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Morris.  Sp.m. 

Wednesday,  December  t8. 

Architectural  Association  ( Combined  Meeting  of  Dis- 
cussion Section  and  Camera  Club). — Mr.  E.  W.  M. 
Wonnacott  on  “ Holland  House."  7 p.m. 

Society  q / Arts. — Mr.  J.  Southward  on  11  Machines  for 
Composing  Letter-press  Printing  Surfaces."  8 p.m. 

Builders  Foremen  and  Clerks'  of  Works  Institution. — 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  December  20. 


Architectural  Association. — (1)  Mr.  J.  Toomey  on 
’‘Brickwork”;  (2)  Mr.  R.  Rust  on  “Woodwork." 
.30  p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

22,078.— Ventilators  : W.  Nicol.— Relates  to  various 
method^  of  applying  overlapping  suction-action  plates  of 
different  shapes  in  section  for  ventilating  purposes.  When 
applied  to  ventilating-shafts  the  plates  are  placed  annularly 
round  the  top,  secured  by  two  rings  and  surmounted  by  a 
bevelled  hood  or  cap.  Combined  ventilators  and  lamp  or 
turret  liehls  may  be  made  by  forming  the  section-plates 
wholly  or  partly  of  glass. 

24,757.— Ventilators  : J.  Green  and  others.— Deals 
with  such  ventilators  as  consist  of  a flap  and  side  wings, 
usually  hinged  to  a frame,  and  fixed  in  walls.  The  modifi- 
cations consist  in  making  an  upward  projection  along  the 
bottom  of  frame,  and  a slot  or  recess  on  each  side  of  the 
winged  flap,  which  corresponds  to  the  projection  and  forms 
a hinge.  A weighted  quadrant  is  pivoted  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  frame  flaDge  to  keep  the  hinged  parts  of  flap 
and  frame  together.  The  ventilator  is  held  open  in  any 
position  by  means  of  a spring  fixed  to  the  frame  and  bearing 
against  one  of  the  wings. 

2i977-— -Circular  Saws : H.  Ehrhardt. — Consists  of  a 
toothed  ring  which  can  be  temporarily  fastened  round  the 
edge  of  a central  disc,  so  that  when  the  teeth  of  the  ring 
become  worn  the  ring  can  be  replaced.  The  central  disc  and 
toothed  ring  are  secured  together  by  “ hit-and-miss  " pro- 
jections and  grooves,  or  by  forming  the  disc  with  a rounded 
or  angular  periphery  and  expanding  the  ring  by  heating, 
so  that  it  can  be  fitted  over  the  edge  of  the  disc  and  allowed 
to  contract  thereon. 

10, 1 13.— Fire-grate  and  Flue  : J.  PownalL—ln  con- 
structing the  fireplace  a flanged  cast-iron  centre  spans  the 
opening  of  the  brickwork,  cast-iron  plates  being  arranged 
to  rest  on  the  flange  at  one  end  and  built  in  the  brickwork 
at  the  other.  A light  cast-iron  door  and  frame  is  fitted  on 
the  plates  and  regulates  the  draught  for  the  amount  of  fire, 
the  door  being  manipulated  by  a handle  and  rod  from  one 
end  of  the  chimney-breast.  Air  is  supplied  to  the  fuel  from 
outside  by  means  of  an  air-chamber  in  connexion  with  per- 
forated tiles  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  grate. 

i8,ti3. — Glazing:  G.  Coxhead. — A method  of  glazing 


horticultural  and  other  structures  by  resting  the  glass  on 
ledges  covered  by  waterproofed  felt,  the  glass  being  held  in 
position  by  special  holders  of  square  or  rectangular  section, 
and  ha\ing  a rabetted  edge  for  accommodating  glass  of 
various  thicknesses. 

18,347. — Drain-traps  : G.  Couzens  and  another. — A 
trap  for  drains  consisting  of  a casing  separated  into  two 
main  chambers  by  a division  which  forms  the  seal,  the 
inlet  chamber  being  closed  at  top  by  a removable  cover 
and  fuinished  with  a ball  and  stating  forming  a valve. 
Other  modifications  on  a similar  prii  ciple  are  described,  in 
which  the  casing  is  divided  into  two  or  three  chambers.  Iu 
the  latter  case  two  vertical  walls  divide  the  casing  into 
three  chambers,  forming  a double  seal.  An  inner  casing 
carrying  a ball-valve  is  placed  in  the  central  chamber. 

18,35;. — Fire-grates  : J.  Ford. — In  the  manufacture 
of  grates  for  domestic  purposes  a mantle  or  outer  casing  is 
formed,  a chamber  being  made  between  said  casing  and 
the  inner  or  usual  casing.  Fresh-air  inlets  supply  air  to 
the  chamber,  which  becomes  heated  and  is  utilised  for 
different  purposes  by  means  of  suitable  expellers  and 
conduits. 

18.399. — Drains  : /.  Barron.— "Refers  to  access-pipes 
for  drains,  which  may  be  used  instead  of  an  inspection- 
chamber,  consisting  of  either  a single  pipe  fixed  flush  with 
the  ground  line  and  ccnnected  below  with  a socket  formed 
on  the  intercepting-trap,  or  a single  pipe  in  conjunction 
with  two_  branch-pipes,  the  three  forming  a triple  access  to 
main  drain  and  affording  means  for  removing  stoppages  on 
either  side  of  the  trap.  Eccentric  and  concentric  forms  of 
reducing  sockets  for  drain-pipes  are  also  claimed. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOrJlETTERS  PATENT. 

November  25.-22,479,  J.  Freeman  & R.  Wessell, 
Syphon  cisterns. — 22,490,  A.  Boult,  Artificial  Stone. — 
22,508,  W.  Rudd,  Sash  Fastener. — 22,509,  W.  Smith, 
Sash  Fastener.— 22,513.— W.  Willis,  Door-handles.— 
22.518,  A.  Johnson,  Concrete  Floors. 

November  26.-22,528,  J.  Hails,  Window  Sashes.— 
22.5651  A.  Jones,  Door  Knockers.— 22,569.  J.  Creasey, 
& T.  Breach,  Electric  Bell-pushes.  -22,578,  W.  Shard, 
Chimney-top  or  ventilating  head.— 22,581,  A.  Ansell, 
Apparatus  for  opening  Casements  in  or  out,  with  air  or 
water-tight  joints  when  closed.— 27,598,  M.  Wolff,  Drying 
Bricks,  &c. — 22,622,  A.  Cryer  & E.  Newby,  Excavating 
Machinery. 

November  27.-22,633,  M.  Adams,  Sanitary  Closets.— 
22,654,  W.  Beer  & F.  Maxwell,  Construction  of  Arched 
Bridge',  Roofs,  Floors,  Water-tanks,  Conduits,  and  similar 
Arched  Structures.— 22,664,  D.  Arthur  and  others,  Forms 
of  Water-closet  House-gully  and  Road-gully  Channel,  to 
work  with  Ball-valves  automatically  in  connexion  with  an 
Improved  System  of  Ventilating  Drains  and  Sewers. — 
22,668,  T.  Tannahill,  Window-sashes.— 22,689,  E.  Stuart, 
Fire-grates. — 22,697,  J-  Monier,  Chimney-cowl. — 22,728, 
R.  Smith,  Nails,  Screws,  &c. 

November  28.-22,772,  J.  Shank;,  junr.,  Sypbonal- 
c-sterns  for  Water-closets.  &c.— 22,800,  A.  Studd,  Alarms 
for  Doors. — 22,805,  A.  Reiche,  Bakers'  Ovens. 

November  29.-22,881,  F.  Lamplough  & F.  Shipton, 
Door-spring  and  Checks. 

^November  30.^ — 22,922,  G.  Sankey,  Covering  thi 


- , ■v-'-  — oanxey,  covering  tne 

Wall-surfaces  of  the  Interiors  of  Buildings,  Ceilings,  &c. 
22,93 1 1 A.  Cameron,  Opening  Windows  inwardly. — 22,942, 
A.  Jack,  Windows  and  Window-frames.  — 22,946  A 
Hewitt,  Latches  for  Doors,  &c.— 22,962,  H.  Thomson! 
Flushing  Water-closets,  Sewers,  &c. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

20,100,  J.  Green  and  W.  Oates,  Latrine  Water-closets. 
—20,721,  J.  Edwards  and  P.  Pepin,  Door-silencers,  &c., 
for  the  sides  of  Doors,  Casements,  and  other  openings. — 
20,900,  W.  Turton,  Fire  and  other  Bricks.— 21,006,  A. 
Boult,  Flushing  Apparatus.— 21,035,  C.  Hocking,  Venti- 


lators.— 21,063,  H.  Ford,  Sash-fasteners  for  Windows. — 
20|i79iJ-  Bowley,  Bolts  or  Fastenings  for  Doors,  &c. — 
21  298,  P.  Waldram,  Forming  Joints  between  Lead  or 
similar  material  and  Earthenware  or  similar  material. — 
21i43I>  J-  Brierley  and  S.  Melling,  Coupling  Lead  Pipes  to 
Lead  or  other  Metal  Pipes  or  to  Taps.  — 21,628,  T. 

Marshall,  Window-sashes.— 21,631,  F.  Julien,  Rricks. 

641.  Jr-  Ely,  Glazed  or  Glossy  Surfaces  for  Walls,  &c. — 


21,838,  J.  Wigglesworth,  Stoves  and  Fireplaces. - 
G.  Thomson,  Artiucial  Stone  Roofing  and  other  Tiles  and 
Enamel,  and  an  apparatus  therefor. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

23,050,  C.  Pegram,  Metal  Sheets  for  the  Construction  of 


Fireproof  Buildings.— 23,243,  W.  Thompson.  Workmen's 
Time-recorders.— 2,358,  J.  Hall,  Kilns.— 6,461,  J.  Graef, 
Protective  Lattice  for  Windows.— 20,757,  A.  Wright,  Fire- 
proof Floors  and  Ceilings. 


SdME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


November  13.— By  Jrhn  J ' oung  (at  Newport)  : “ Cefn 
Coch  Farm,"  Mynyddyslwyn.  Mon.,  69  a.  o r.  23  p.,  c. 
2800/.;  “ Cwn-Felin-Fach  Estate,"  containing  2*8  a.  1 r!  1 
17  p.,  c.,  1.925/. 

November  19.— By  IV.  J.  May  & Son  (at  Liskeard)  : 
Hendra"  and  "Tregartha"  Farms,  Menheniot,  Corn- 
wall, 191  a.  3 r.  10  p.,  f.,  7,330/. 

November  27.— By  Me  Ewan , Erenvn,  Wyatt  (at  1 
Boscombe) : A building  lease  for  999  yrs.  of  26  plots  of 
land,  Sea-rd.,  &c.,  Boscombe,  let  at  772/.  per  annum. 

November  29.— By  Parsons  & Son  (at  Brighton): 
F.g.r.  3/.  8s.,  Margaret-st.,  Brighton,  Sussex,  reversion  in 
396  yrs.,  85/.  ; 13,  14,  and  15,  Margaret-st.,  f.,  r.  65/.. 
1,015/.  ; 87  and  88,  St.  James-st.,  f.,  r.  116/.,  1,905/.  : 12 
to  15,  Egremont-st.,  f.,  r.  28/.  12s.,  220 /.  ; 133,  Edward-st., 
u.t.  4 yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  50/.  ; 6 and  7,  Western-st.,  u.t.  13  yrs., 
5/.,  r.  65/.,  295 1.  ; 14,  Boyces-st.,  c.,  r.  23/.  8s.,  320/.;  1 
26/.,  450/.— By  Sales  Wiltshire 


11,  Windsor  s . w 

(at  Woolwich)  : 19,  Engineer-rd..  Woolwich, "Kent,  u.t.  34 
yrs.,  g.r  2/  ,9S/.  ; 2,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  23  to  29,  and  ,3  1 

to  39  odd,  Fenwick-st.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  29/.  15s.,  1,605/.;! 
31,  Fenwick-sL,  u.t.  52  yrs..  g.r.  4/.  10s.,  75/. 

December  2.— By  E.  Ho/sworth  : 209,  Clapbam-rd.,  I 
Clapham,  f.,  r.  50/.,  800/.— By  Millar,  Son,  <5^  Co.  : 4, 
Ormonde-ter.,  Regent's  Pk.,  and  6,  Lancaster  Mews,  u.t.  . 
24*  yrs.,  g.r.  23/.,  810/.— By  Rutley,  Son,  «5r*  Vine:  35,  ' 
Langdon-rd.,  Holloway,  f.,  r.  33/.  i6s.,  320/.;  56,  Fortess-  4 
rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  17J  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r.  42/.,  I 
150/.  ; 27,  Tonbridee-st.,  St.  Pancras,  u.t.  ioj  yrs.,  g.r.  i 
16/.  16s.,  35/.;  27,  Hetherington-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  i 
g.r.  8/.  10s.,  r.  35/..  230/.;  “Cicala  Hi  use,"  Finchley-rd.,  1 
Kilburn,  (.,  r.  36/.  8s.,  and  f.g.r.  5/.,  reversion  in  58  yrs.,  J 
200/.;  64,  Albert-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ss.,  r.  45/.  10s.,  i 
180/.;  11,  Firbank-rd.,  Peckham.  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s., 
275/.— By  T.  B.  Wcstacott:  45,  Rathbone-p!.,  Oxford  st.,  ! 
u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  100/.,  r.  185/.,  150/.— By  Wcaihcrall  & ■ 
Green:  Twenty-two  plots  of  building  land,  Station-rd.,  ■! 
Chingford,  f.,  1,665/.:  a corner  plot  of  land,  Farnlev-rd.,  f.,  ' 
95/.;  “ Tamworth  Villa,"  Momington-rd.,  f.,  j-.  35/  , 480/.  .! 

December  3.— By  Coltman  6-  Baker:  10,  Artillery- 
lane,  Spitalfields,  f.,  r.  65/.,  1,200/.  ; m and  113,  Pk.-rd, 
Crouch  End,  f.,  r.  24/.,  440/.— By  J.  A.  Lumley  Co.: 
16,  Castlenau-gardens  East,  Barnes,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 
2s.  6d.,  r.  45/.,  650/  ; 13,  Curzon-st.,  Mayfair,  u.t.  852  yrs.,  . 
g.r.  61.  12s.,  r.  185/.,  8,300/.— By  C.  W.  Davies:  275,  : 
Seven  Sisters-rd.,  Finsbury  Pk.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.,  e.r. 
65^1  47°^- — By  T.  IV.  Turner:  64,  Earl-st.,  Maiylebone, 
u.t.  ipi  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  40/.,  190/.  ; 58,  Queen's-rd.,  . 
Twickenham,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  28/.,  245/,— By 


Dec.  14,  1895.] 


THE  BUILDER, 


45i 


Mark  Liell  Son:  116,  St.  Stephen’s-rd.,  Bow,  f.,  r. 
27/.,  350/. ; 5 and  7,  Galt-st.,  Limehouse,  u t.  17  yrs.,  g.r. 
5/.,  r.  54/.  125.,  140/.  ; Maroon-st.,  f.  iron  tank  works  and 
premises,  r.  tool.,  800/. — By  E.  Waterman  (at  Dartford)  : 
120  to  138  (even),  Lowfield-st.,  Dartford,  Kent,  f.,  r. 
110/.,  900/. 

December  4.— By  Glasier&*  Sons:  5,  Stratheden  Villas, 
Peckham,  u.t.  70^  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s.,  e.r.  50/.,  265/.— By 
Frank  Jolly  Co. : 32,  Hampstead-rd.,  St.  Pancras,  u.t. 
65  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  no'.,  1,530/. ; three  freehold  shops  and 
a stable,  High-rd.,  Ilford,  r.  105/.,  1,285/.— By  E.  W- 
Richardson  >5^  Son:  45  and  47,  Wilton-rd.,  Dalston.  u t. 
58  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  44/.,  440/. — By  Drew  &1  Son  (at  Rich- 
mond) : “ Norfolk  House,"  Kew-rd.,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
and  i of  an  acre,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  27/.  10s.,  1,600/. 

December  5.— By  Messrs.  Exloart : 148,  Gipsy  Hill, 
Norwood,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  e.r.  32/.,  215/.— By//. 
S mailman  Co.  : 65,  Campbell-rd..  Finsbury  Pk.,  u.t. 

72  yrs  , g.r.  7/,  r.  31/.  4s.,  120/.— By  Chesterton  & Sons : 
128  and  130.  High-st.,  Notling  Hill,  f.,  r.  235/.,  4 430/. — 
By  Rush-worth  &* Stevens  : 15,  Hawley-rd.,  Kentish  Town, 
u.t.  404  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  360/.  ; 45  to  63  odd,  Neath-pl., 
Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  434  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  130/.,  365/. — By 
W.  T.  Marsh:  68,  Kensington  Pk.-rd.,  Bayswater,  f., 
r.  80/.,  1,000/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent , r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold  ; !.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent.; 
yd.  for  yard,  ^c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


a/15/0 


a/15/0 


TIMBER. 
Grecnheart,  B.G. 

ton  B/o/o 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0 
Sequola.U.S,  ft.  cu  1/10 
Ash,  Canada  load  3/5/0 

Birch,  do a/15/0 

Elm,  do a/0/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  Sic.  a/0/0 

Oak,  do »/i5/o 

Canada  6/10/0 

Pine,  Canada  red 

Do.  Yellow  ...  .. 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log a/ie/o 

Odessa,  cr 

Deals,  Finland 
and  Se  iststd  100  7/0/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  . . . 9/10/0 

Do.  and  yellow  7/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0 

Swedish 7/0/0 

White  Sea 7/15/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  ai/o/o 

Do.  do.  and xS/o/o 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  8/0/0 

Do.  Spruce,  ist. . 9/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  and 

and  6/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  5/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 


9/10/0 

14/1  S'o 
35/0/0 
17/0/0 

10/10/0 


1st.. 

Do.  and  .. 


Cedar,  C 
Honduras,  Sic. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  cio?  do. 
Tobasco  do.  to, 
Honduras  do. .. 
Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio - 

Bahia 

Satin,  St.  Do- 


0/9/6  1 
0/6/6  1 
0/4/6 


15/0/0 

16/0/0 

15/0/0 


TIMBER  continued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 
Walnut,  Italian. . _.  0/0/3  0/0/7 


land  . “ ton  2/7/0)  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/«2,6  5/>5/o 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/1 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  45/12  6 45/17.6 
Best  selected  ..  46,5/046, 
Sheets,  strong..  53/0/0  c. 

Chili  bars 42/16/3  43/1/3 

YELLOWM'TALlto/0/4 9*16  0/0/48 
L E A D — P i g 
Spanish  ....ton  11/10/0  t/t/o 

brands  n/ra/6  11/ 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards  ..  12/10/0  12 

Pipe  12/10,0  0/0/e 

Zinc  — English 

sheet  ton  18/5  o 18/10/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 18/15' 

TIN— Straits 61/17/6  62  7 6 

Australian 62/17,6  63/7/6 


English  Ingots.  66  5/0  66, 10/0 

Banca 65/0/0  65  1-/0 

Billiton  ........  64/10/0  656/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ......  ton  ig/10/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  25/10/0 
Do.  Ceylon  .....  22'io/o 

Palm,  Lagos  ....  22/10/0 

Rapeseca,  English 

pale 24/5/0 

Do.  brown  ......  22,15/0'. 

Cottonseed  ref.  . 17/0/0 

Oleine 19/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  6/6/0 , 

Do.  black 4/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6 
Archangel.... « 0/150 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.  B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  : and  we  cannot  publish  lists  in 
which  the  accepted  Tender  is  below  £100.] 

BANGOR  (Ireland).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  work 
to  be  done  for  National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland,  and  Trinity 
Church,  Bangor.  Mr.  Kirker,  Board's  Architect,  Belfast  : — 

James  Colvelle,  Dufferin-avenue,  Bangor,  co.  Down  . .,6750 


BEVERLEY.— Accepted  for  paving,  sewering,  levelling,  &c., 
Norwood-grove.  for  the  Corporation  : — 

Jas.  Constable,  Newbegin,  Beverley  £ 1 57  15  9 


BOSTON  (Lincolnshire).— For  the  erection  of  “ The  Park  Board 
School " to  accommodate  695  children,  for  the  Boston  School  Board. 
Mr.  lames  Rowell,  architect.  Boston 

Wadsley  &•  Co .£5.040  I J.  Lucas,  Boston*  £3,663 

S.  Sherwin  3,993  | * Accepted. 


CAMBERLEY. — For  the  supply  and  laying  of  10,000  ft.,  6-in.  by 
12-in.,  blue  pennant  kerbing,  for  the  I-'rimley  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hodgson,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  High-street, 
Camberley  : — 

Straight.  Radjus. 


w.  Cocker 

w.  Harris  

Spear  A-  King  . 
F ree  & Sons  . . 
Free  Bros 


s.  d. 

« Si 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  stabling,  cart-shcd,  &c..  Trade- 
street  depot,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  C.E.,  Borough 
Engineer,  Town  Hal).  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  Borough  Engineer : — 

E.  A.  Ridgeway £2.95818  7 I George  Griffiths  ....£2,528  4 3 

D.  J.  Davies 2,82211  5 | David  Davies  2,411  0 0 

Frank  Ashley 2714  3 7 I E.  Turner  & Son....  2,38217  o 

H.  Lewis  & Son.. ..  2.71018  4 Latty  & Co 2,378  o o 

Thos.  D.  Ridley....  2,648  9 11  I James  Allan 2,241  o o 

Chas.  C.  Dunn 2.618  o 0 | W.  T.  Morgan*  ....  2.202  0 o 

• A-nen»ed. 

[All  of  Cardiff.] 


HERNE  BAY  (Kent).— For  the  supply  of  road  materials,  granite,  &c., 
rveyor,  High-stieet,  Herne  Bay:  — 

Contract  Xo.  1.— Broken  Cherbourg  qua 


Uiban  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  W.  T.  Palmer,. 
d chippings. 


Contract  Xp.  a.— Artificial  Cement  Kerbing  and  Tram  Channel. 


Artificial 

Artificial  Ditto  ! Cement  Tram 

Cement  Kerb  Circular  1 Channel 

at  per  lineal  ft.  j at  per  lineal  ft.  at  per  lineal  ft. 

Ditto 
Circular 
at  per  lineal  ft. 

Other 
Kerb  at 
per  lineal 
foot. 

By  Barge. 

Circular 
at  per 

foot. 

By  Barge 

Other 

Channel 

By  Barge. 

Other 

Circular 

By  Bargee 

Rai'. 

Barge.  Rail. 

Barge.  Rail.  1 Barge. 

Rail. 

Barge. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Co.,  Ltd 

2 1 

2021 

2021  20 

2 1 

2 0 

- 

- 

- 

— 

and  Conciete  Co 

1 1 

— | • 3 

- I 4 - 

1 6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

The  Imperial  Stone  Co., 
Ltd 

^ "I 

1 3 

Kent  Road  Maintenance 
and  Stone  Supply  Co., 
Ltd  

„„ 

E.  J.  Van  Praagh  & Co.*. . 

- 1 

- - - 

_ 

- 

1 iJ 

1 3i 

1 tj 

I_2j 

: Xo.  3.—  York  Paving. 


Kaltenbach  Se  Schmit. 
Ellis  Robinson  

Ellis  Robinson  » 

Joseph  S.  Gabriel  

John  Mowlem  & Co. . . 

L.  Sommerfeld  

S Tiickett  & Sons  .. 

Cooper  Bros 

Rawson  Bros 

Wm.  Griffiths  

Benj.  Farrar  & Co.  . . 
Paramor  St  Sons  .... 


Jin.  York  Paving  1 

supertici  1 feet 
delivered  at 
[erne  Bay  Railway1 
Station. 


as.  3)d. 

8 5-9d.  or  6s  5<3.  Knotted  & squared 
per  superficial  yd.)  j ready  for  laying. 

8 8-9d.  or  6s.  8(i.  1 Tooled  St  squared 
per  superficial  yd  ) ready  for  laying, 
tjd. 


a* 

9 15-163. 


* Accepted. 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  a pub'ic  urinal.  S*.  Andrew’s- 
place.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Haruur,  C E..  Borough 
Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff.  Quantities  hy  Borough  Engineer 
For  St.  Andre  so' s-place  Urinal. 

Gerard  Hallett,  Cardiff £384  5 9 

For  Urinal  at  Four  F.lms  Hotel. 

Gerard  Hallett,  Cardiff 2c 8 2 4 


DONCASTER.  — For  the  erection  of  boiling-house,  Sic.,  at 
Hexthorpe,  near  Doncaster,  for  the  Doncaster  Mutual  Co-operative 
and  Industrial  Society.  Ltd.  Messrs.  Athron  & Beck,  architects. 
Quantities  bv  the  architects  : — 

C.  Spiakes  & Sens  £450  | J.  Athron,  jun.  (accepted).. £440 


DONCASTER.— For  the  erection  of  stabling,  club-rcom,  &c. 
Low  Valley,  for  Mr.  T.  Dymond.  Messrs.  Athron  & Beck,  an 
tects.  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

B.  Wortley £724  17  | Robinson  £68: 


EXMOUTH. — For  the  ccnversion  of  a building  into  balliffj 
cottage,  dairy,  &c.,  Prattshayes,  for  Mr.  J.  D.  Pratt.  Mr.  Procter 
Sherwin,  architect,  Madeira  Lodge  Exmouth: — 

A.  Haynun  £229  9 I E.  Carnell  £>75  a 

H.  Dart  178  0 | F.  Grace,  Exmouth*  ... . 173  u 

• Accepted. 


FENNY  STRATFORD  (Bucks.).  — For  additions.  Sec.,  to  school- 
buildings,  liow  Brickhill,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Wm.  Pool, 
architect.  Woburn  Sands,  Beds. : — 

Gates  & Wootton £258  10  I Kilsby  £185  10 

Rootham  & Jakins 219  3 T.  W.  Clarke,  Fenny 

D Mann 189  15  Stratford  (accepted)  ..  149  o 

Fatheis  189  o j 


HUNSTANTON.— For  rublic  offices,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  (or 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  Geoige  J.  & F.  W.  Skipper, 
architects,  N 01  with  : — 

Extra  for 

Building.  Bath  stone.  Gallery. 

£ £ £ s. 

J.  Bottenll  2.765  78  45  O' 

J.  Feeton 2.475  272  39  9 

J.  Youngs  & Son  2 435  114  34  a 

T.  Gill  2.357  100  32  o 

Collins  & Baiber  2,375  100  4=  0 

1 Nelson 2 150  ico  40  O' 

\V.  H Brown 2,148  123  43  O' 

Bardell  Bros  2.C50  195  42  o 

S.  Hipwell,  Wisbech*....  1.970  108  35  c, 

• Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  sundry  a'terations  and  shop-fittings  at  1C4  ancf 
106.  uld  Bond-street,  for  Messrs.  Hillbronner.  320,  Oxford-street. 
Messrs  Treleaven  & Payne,  architects.  John-street,  Adelphi  :— 

Hall.  Bedall.  & Co £1,195  I w-  Sumner  & Co £84? 

By  water  & Sons 1,038  | Allen  & Sons 833 

LONDON.— Accepted  for  sundry  alterations  of  new  front,  &c. 
at  4,  King  William-street,  Strand,  for  A.  Stokes  & Co. : — 

W.  Sumner  St  Co.,  Ltd £166 

LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations,  decorations,  and  shop- 
fitting at  157.  New  Bond-street,  for  Messrs.  Starley  & Co.,  Ltd.  : — 
W.  Sumner  ot  Co.,  Ltd £321 


' I Johnso 


649 


H ammertt 

DONCASTER.— For  the  erection  of  cottages.  Arc.,  at  Conisbro, 
near  Rotherham,  for  the  Doncaster  Mutual  Co-operative  and  Indus- 
trial  Society,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Athron  & Beck,  architects.  Quantities 
by  the  architects  : — 

W.  Aneley  £2,800  o o | J.  Athron,  jun.,  Don- 

J.  Dawning 2,764  1 7 caster  (accepted)  .£2,690 

Arnold  & Son 2,705  o 0 | 


DONCASTER.— For  the  erection  of  new  shops.  &c.,  at  S 
Kirby,  near  Doncaster,  for  the  Doncaster  Mutual  Co-operative  and 
Industrial  Society.  Ltd.  Messrs.  Athron  & Beck,  architects. 
Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

W.  Aneley  £957  I Arnold  & Son  * £920 

W.  Johnson 953  1 ‘Accepted. 


DONCASTER.— For  rebuilding  factory,  &c..  in  French  Gate 
Doncaster,  for  Messrs.  Killingrey  Se  Co.  Messrs.  Athron  6 
Beck,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  architects:— 

Arnold  6t  Sons £1.870  I D.  Gill  & Son  £1.67: 

Sprakes&Son  1,750  W.  Aneley  * 1.665 

W.  Johnson 1,747  | J.  Athron,  jun.  J.  . 1,608 

•'Accepted  at  schedule.of  prices.  t Withdrawn. 


DONCASTER.— For  the  erection  of  new  stores  in  Station-road. 
Doncaster,  for  the  Doncaster  Mutual  Co-operative  and  Industrial 
Society,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Athron  & Beck,  architects.  Quantities  by 
the  architects : — 

W.  Aneley  £8.250  0 I J.  Athron,  jun £7.800  o 

Mullins  & Richardson  7.996  14  I Arnold  & Son* 7.450  o 

• Accepted. 

[Architect's  estimate,  £7,465.] 


DROXFORD  (Hants.)— For  additions,  &c.,  ward  and  mortuary, 
at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  William  Gilbert, 
architect,  Bishop's  Waltham  :— 

Ward.  Mortuary'. 

Thos.  Westbrook  £248  0 o £38  o 

Child  & Son 225  o o 36  o 

H.  Meredith  225  9 11  43  so 

Hale  Bros 243  o o 38  10 

Wm.  Green,  Memstoke,  Bishop’s 
Waltham  (aecepted) 179  o o si  10 


DUNDEE.— Accepted  for  additions'to  Newport  Public  Schools, 
or  the  Lorgan  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  Martin  Cappon,  architect,  30, 
Reform-street,  Dundee  :— 

Masonry. — Robert  Tait,  Newport £220  10 

Joinery. — Garvie  & Farquhaison,  Dundee  125  o 

Plumbing. — James  S.  Jack,  Newport  3a  0 

Plastering. — Wm.  Ferrie,  Newport 23  15 

Slating. — J.  Storrier,  Newport  28  0 


EALING.— Accepted  for  repairs  to  shop,  High-street,  Ealing. 
Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect,  3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William- 
street,  London.  E.C, : — 

T.  Utbotn  & Sons  £117 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  alte.rations  and  new  shop-front  at  149, 
Duk e-stieet.  Oxford-stieet,  for  Mr.  A.  Smith,  346,  Oxford-street  : — 
W.  Sumner  & Co.,  Ltd £118 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings  an  (J 
appurtenances,  &c.,  to  be  known  as  the  Harnld-road  Schools,  for 
the  West  Ham  School  Board,  Messrs.Newman  & Jacques,  architects. 
Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons,  surveyors 

Maddison £22,165  I Stimpson  & Co £19, 96c. 

Reed  & Sons 19.997  Koch,  Knight,  St  Co 19.700 


LONDON. — For  making-up  Earlham,  Northbrook,  and  Gathome- 
roads,  Wood  Green.  Mr.  C.  J.  Gunyon,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Wood  Green : — 

F.  A.  Jackson  & Son£2, 729  15  8 [ W.  Nicholls £2,477  18  o 

T.  Rowley 2,711  4 10  Patent  Victoiia  Stone 

A.  T.  Catley 2,536  o o | Co 2,456  8 41 

Geo.  Bell  2,520  10  o j T.  Adams 2,366  1 41 

J.  Bloomfield  2,518  6 4 W.  Griffiths,  Kings- 

W.  T.  Williamson  & I land*  2,349  7 io- 

Son 2.502  o o I 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  11  and  12.  Hatfield-street,  and 
French  Alley,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  J.  Storey.  Mr.  John  Groom,  architect. 
Quantities  ^by  Mr.  Henry  Theobald,  F.S.I.,  No.  48,  Finsbury- 

Killby  St  Gayford  £4.645  I Woodward  & Co £4.2531 

H.  L.  Holloway 4.430  I Stimpson  St  Co 4,140 

Scrivener  Se  Co 4.406  | Mattock  Bros,  (accepted)  3,977; 


LONDON.— For  the  manufacture,  delivery,  and  erection  of  three 
2S-in.  centrifugal  pumps,  shafting,  and  other  accessories  required  at 
the  HeathweU  pumping-station  now  in  course  of  construction,  for- 
the  London  County  Council : — 

R.  Warner  St  Co £3.33°  0 I Blakeborough  & Sons  .£2,556  o 

Comes,  Martin,  St  Co..  2,770  o Gwynne  & Co.*  2,272  o- 

Drysdale  Se  Co 2,680  o John  Cochrane 2,2:0  o 

Tangyes,  Ltd 2,675  o W.  Beaumont  1,925  4. 

Entwistle  & Gass,  Ltd.  2,570  0 I W.  R.  Renshaw  & Co..  1,839  o. 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs  to  various  shops  of  Messrs, 
'avies  Evans,  Ltd.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect,  3,  Crcokcd- 
lane,  King  William-street,  E.C.  :— 

£ s.  d. 

L.  D.  Bardwell 88  10  o 

John  Wynne 171  19  6- 

T.  Osborn  & Sons  520  o o 

C.  H.  Boyd 117  1 2 

P.  Hart 152  10  o 

1,050  o 8- 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  docking  and  repair  of  the  s 
Barking,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

Messrs.  Mills  & Knight £220 
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LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  a complete  system  of  tc 
pressure  hot-water  apparatus  and  Trentham  boilers,  for  warming  tne 
whole  Of  the  school  now  being  built  on  the  site  in  Flrcroft-road, 
Tooting,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Archi- 


t Gibbs  & Son  £919  I I. 

ichardson  & Co 857  I J. 

Strode  & Co 757  ' 

Maguire  & Son 7 "a 

Duffielrl  & Co. 


W. 


• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  t 


3 Works  Committee. 


LOWESTOFT  — Accepted  for  new  house.  Mr.  T.  E.  Key. 
architect,  5.  Bloomsbury-square,  W.C.  : — 

A.  Cox £tfix> 


MAIDENHEAD.— For  the  supotv  of  sandstone,  kerb,  and 
Ditching  ; also  laying  same,  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
Thomas  Nash.  Rnroueh  Surveyor.  Maidenhead  :— 

Free  & Sons,  Maidenhead  and  Bristol  . . At  schedule  of  prices. 


NEWPORT  (Mon  For  the  construction  of  an  iron  footl 
Rodney  Parade  (Contract  No.  2).  for  the  Harbour  Commiss 
Messrs.  T.  Dyne  Steel.  C.E..  •.&  Conyers,  Kirby,  & Son. 
Skinner-street.  Newnort : — 


1 ridge, 

c.e'. 


Moodey,  Carney, 

Co..  Ltd 

AUsup  At  Co 

E Finch  & Co 

E.  C.  & Kery,  Ltd. 
Somervail  & Co.  . . 

WorkingtonBridgeCo.  175 


Phienix  Foundry  Co.£i69  ' 

Rubery  & Co 150  ' 

T.  Wooda'I  147  » 

Ma'ego  \'ale  Iron 
Wo-ks  Co.,  Bristol*  >4'  1 
J.  S.  EUis 138  I' 


Recommended  for  acceptance. 


NORTH  SHIELDS.— For  the  construction  of  roadways  and  foo»- 
pa*hs.  Rosehill,  for  the  Tynemouth  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
John  Wa'ers  C E . Long  Benton,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Quan- 
tities by  Engineer  : — 

Peeving  back  streets  and  laying  ament  concrete/ootfath. 

Geo.  T.  Manners  .....£43=  «9  9 j Dmes  McLaren ..£249  '3  6 

John  Adams  375  3 6 I Geo.  E.  Simpson,  Elli- 

Tohn  Thompson 361  17  3 1 son-terrace.  New 

John  I.  & J.  Robson..  28410  o castle*  23s  5 ° 

J.  William  Robson  ..  27316  6 I • Accepted. 

John  Rule ” £7 o ° o | John  T.  Dove  7214  6 


PETERBOROUGH.— For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house, 
Greeo-Iane.  Mr.  J.  G.  Stallebrass,  architect.  North  - street. 
Peterborough:— 

Watson  & Lucas £2-5  0 I Ricder £185  o 

Walker 190  0 Nichols  1P2  o 

Guttridge  100  o Cracknell  170  0 

Clare  & Spriggs  186  10  | Pape  (accepted)  174  o 


PETERBOROUGH  —For  additions.  &c..  to  school  buildings. 
Dogstharpe.  Mr.  J.  G.  Stallebrass,  architect.  North-street,  Peter- 
borough — 

Tboday  St  Co £526  o I Clare  Ac  Spriggs  £?5’  o 

Idlings..  . 400  it  1 » spittle  & Neaverson  ..  34s  o 

Pine  & t.etall  4:0  0 I Pape 326  o 

Watson  At  Lucas 4 to-  o I Nichols  323  o 

Cracknell 378  o Guttridge.  Peterborough*  3:0  o 

Sibley  370  o I • Accepted. 


PETERBOROUGH. — For  the  erection  of  cast-iron  fences,  gates, 
dwarf  walls.  Ate.,  next  Broadway,  Peterborough,  for  theCeme’ery 
Commissioners.  Mr.  las.  Ruddle,  architect,  Boroughbury,  Petei- 
borough.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

Thompson  £721  I Guttridge --£673 

Wenlock  715  Sneath  6->o 

Nichols 682  I Amies.  Long  Causeway  * 641 

[All  o'  Peterborough.] 

• Accepted, 


SUTTON  COLDFIELD  (Warwickshireb-For  the  erection  of 
a house  and  stabling.  Ate.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jones,  architect.  Sutton  Cold- 
field. Quantities  by  Mr.  Anthony  Rawse,  Newhall-street.  Birming- 


Fencirg- 

House.  Stabling.  &c.  gates,  &c. 

J.  Harley  & Son £3-2*6  £563  £97 

Thomas  Rowbotham  ....  3,220  560  90 

W.  Sapcote  & Sons 3.098  539  89 

W.  &j.  Webb  2.990  510  85 

J.  Bamsley  & Sons 2.988  495  00 

Mark  Lloyd  * 2.943  495  80 

• Accepted. 


E.  Steer £*29  8 . 

S Hudson  222  < 

Tyhurst  & Son  305  1 


H.  Holman  Sz  Co.. 

I Brighton  • £186  1 

I E.  Gutsell 185 

| S.  Stevens,  Uckfield  f 19  1 
I Part  only. 


WARGRAVE  (Berks.). — For  the  Wargrave  and  Twyford  Water- 
works. Mr.  A.  Marshall,  C.E.,  Swadlincote  : — 

Walden  & Cox  £6,852  3 7 I Mackay  & Davis  ..££4752 


Solden  & Hipwell . . 5,630  0 5 Geo.  Gibson 4,645  6 8 


William  Coker 5, . 

B.  Cooke  St  Co 5,146  12 

R.  Holmes  & Co....  5.135  2 

James  Holmes 5.003  10 

G.  H.  Gibson  5.036  8 

R.  R.  Facey 4.883  xi 

Ward  & Cannon....  4,760x6 


Knight  & Gregory..  4-5821 

R.  C.  Brebner 4.492  ■ 

H.  Roberts  

M.  S.  Kitteringham 


WEST  MALLING. — For  alterations  and  improvements  to  Boys' 
and  Girls'  schools,  for  the  School  Committee.  Mr.  Walter  Goodwin, 
architect  : — 

T.  Webb,  East  Peckham,  (accepted  as  amended) £5x1 


Sanitary  liar’s  at  Stepney  Union.— In  our  issue  of  November  39, 
page  4x8,  the  name  of  Wales  & Co.  occurs.  Mr.  G Wales,  of 
Kenton-road,  South  Hackney,  writes  to  say  that  the  name  of  the 
firm  is  George  Wales,  and  that  no  other  person  is  connected  with 
him.  The  mistake  was  not  ours. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  W.  (below  our  limit). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  'Thk  Builder, ’London. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS. TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 


Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Advei- 
sements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
fee.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under.,  — — **.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  id. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*■*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
£0  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  PubHshei 
of  ,,THB  BUILDER."  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  np  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  is  im- 
possible in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF- 
PAST ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  tbo  front  Page 
should  be  in  ty  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


SPECIAT  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING 

ADVERTISEMENTS  or  ORDERS  TO 
DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before  10  a.m.  on 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI 
MONIALS,  Sec.,  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latterCOPIES  ON  LYshould  be  rent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  " TheBuUder,"may  hsreRe/lies addressed 
to  the  Office.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  free  0/ 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week. 


READING  CASES,  { 


NINEPENCE  EACH. 

By  Post  (carefully  packed),  it. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  ‘‘The  Builder, 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
n any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  India  .China.  Ceylon.  &c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
the  publisher  0/ "THE  BUILDER,'  No.  46.  Catherine-street  W.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONEi 

'Hie  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUR 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 2, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S.W. 

“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES,’ 

For  1856,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  1/1  [Advt. 


J.  J.  ETRID6E,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Executed  by  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  Immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


THE 

Frencb  Asphalte 

COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House , Cannon-street , E.C, 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 
&c.,  &c. 

This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  be 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  new 
General  Post  Office,  and  ether 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AMD  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

ZINC  ANB  COPPER  ROOPING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LOIISTIDOIsr.  *♦  LIVERPOOL,  ♦♦  OL£LSaO"W\ 

352  to  364,  Enston-road,  N.W  6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices : Fitzroy  Works,  ETJHTON  HOAD,  LONDON,  N.  W. 
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Building  Contracts. 

E cannot  but  ex- 
press a wish  that 
any  writer  who  is 
full  of  knowledge 
of  a special  sub- 
ject, and  eager  to 
give  the  public 
the  benefit  of  it, 
would  endeavour 
to  do  so  in  the  most  concise  form  which  is 

• compatible  with  clearness  of  exposition.  It  is 
to  be  desired,  even  on  the  lowest  ground,  that 

• of  expense,  for  we  have  before  us  this  useful 
work,  the  price  of  which  is  2/.  10s.,  a sum 
which  places  it  out  of  the  reach  of  many — at 
any  rate  of  the  younger  of  our  readers,  who 
would  probably  be  those  to  whom  it  would 
"be  most  valuable.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  book  before  us* 
might  have  been  smaller  in  size,  and 
have  been  not  one  iota  less  useful. 
It  is  in  form  written  in  sections — a system 
of  much  value  where  these  sections  contain 
statements  of  fixed  and  decided  rules  of 
law  and  practice.  If,  however,  these  sections 
•contain  perfectly  well  recognised  facts,  not 
•of  law,  but  of  common  knowledge,  then  the 

system  is  to  a large  extent  useless,  and  at  the 
•same  time,  expresses  the  need  of  greater 
•compression.  We  will  give  an  example. 
At  page  sixteen,  we  find  a sub-section  headed 
•“  Sub-contractors,”  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing words.  “It  is  a common  and 
•growing  practice  in  building  work  for  persons 
who  take  contracts  for  large  works  to  sub- 
' let  part  of  the  work,  with  a view  either  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  special  skill  of  the 
•sub-contractor,  or  to  limit  the  risks  and 
liabilities  of  the  principal  contractor.”  More 
•to  the  same  effect  follows,  but  we 
have  quoted  enough  to  make  any  reader 
ask  why  is  he  to  go  into  the  motives  which 
■underlie  the  common  practice  of  sub-con- 
•tracting.  All  that  those  who  take  up 
■this  book  desire  to  be  told  is,  what  are  the 
•rights  and  duties  of  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors towards  each  other  and  the 
principal  employer.  We  make  this  criticism 
"because  we  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
amount  of  labour  given  by  the  author  to  his 


* “ The  Law  of  Building,  Engineering,  and  Ship- 
building Contracts,  with  Precedents  and  Reports  of 
Cases.”  By  Alfred  A.  Hudson,  Barrister.  Second  Edition. 
In  two  Vols.  London:  Waterlow  & Sons,  and  Stevens  & 
Hughes.  1895. 


task,  and  desire  to  see  so  laborious  a work 
presented  to  the  profession  in  the  best 
possible  form. 

But  we  have  another  point  of  great  im- 
portance to  notice  : it  is  that  Mr.  Hudson,  in 
his  praiseworthy  desire  to  give  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  to  his  readers,  seems 
at  times  to  state  as  legal  principles  what  are 
not  such,  and  therefore  misleads  those  who 
may  refer  to  his  book.  Thus,  at  page  52 
we  read,  under  the  mysterious  head  of 
" Private  Law',”  that  “ The  architect  is  bound 
to  ascertain  whether  any  rights  exist, 
whether  of  way,  water,  light,  air,  or  other 
easements,  or  whether  there  is  any  reserva- 
tion of  minerals  to  which  regard  must  be 
had  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  the 
building,  since  the  building  owner  is  liable 
to  adjoining  owners  for  any  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights.”  If  a person  is 
“ bound,”  that  means  that  he  is  under  some 
legal  obligation  to  do  a certain  thing,  Now 
we  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  statement 
quoted  is  quite  inaccurate.  It  is  not  for 
an  architect  to  ascertain  what  may  be  the 
relative  rights  of  adjoining  owners,  and 
if  he  does  not  so  ascertain  and  damage 
ensues  by  a breach  of  such  rights  he  is 
not  in  any  sense  liable.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  owner  of  the  property,  when  he  instructs 
the  architect,  to  inform  him  what  are  the  par- 
ticular rights  in  regard  to  his  own  and  adjoin- 
ing premises.  Mr.  Hudson  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  to  prevent  interference  with  the 
rights  of  adjoining  owners,  the  architect 
“ ought  to  ask  to  see  the  conveyance  or  con- 
tract of  purchase  or  building  agreement 
relating  to  the  land  upon  which  the  build- 
ing is  to  stand,  and  also  to  inquire  as 
to  any  easements,”  and  so  forth.  Ac- 
cording to  this  statement  the  architect 
should  in  fact  perform  the  functions  of  a 
lawyer.  This  is  altogether  misleading  ; an 
architect  may,  as  a friendly  act,  ask  if  there 
are  any  easements  or  rights  which  may 
have  to  be  considered  ; but,  primd  facie , 
his  duty  is  to  plan  and  superintend  the 
erection  or  alteration  of  buildings,  and  it  is 
for  the  owner  to  inform  him  what  rights  of 
others  have  to  be  respected.  Again,  under 
the  head  of  “ Recommending  Builders,”  Mr. 
Hudson  states,  “ The  architect  does  not 
guarantee  the  solvency  or  capacity  of  the 
builder,”  a truism  which  does  not  require  to 
be  stated,  “ but  it  is  his  duty  to  his  employer 
not  to  let  him  enter  into  a contract  with  a 


man  whom  he  has  any  reason  to  suspect 
of  being  unable,  from  financial  reasons  or  lack 
of  skill  or  otherwise,  to  carry  out  the  work 
with  all  due  speed  and  in  a satisfactory 
manner."  It  is  a friendly  act  on  the  part 
of  one  man  not  to  let  his  neighbour  employ 
an  insolvent  tradesman,  but  it  is  a thing 
which  should  never  be  undertaken  without 
the  most  absolute  proof  of  insolvency.  If  an 
architect  has  reason  to  suspect  the  solvency 
or  capacity  of  a builder,  he  may  well  inform 
the  employer  of  some  fact  from  which  the 
employer  may  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
But  primd  facie,  an  architect,  unless  he  has 
express  authority  to  select  a builder,  owes 
no  duty  to  his  employer  to  protect  him 
against  an  insolvent  builder.  Nothing  is 
more  undesirable  than  to  throw  on  pro- 
fessional men  burdens  not  strictly  within 
the  sphere  of  their  duties,  and  it  appears  to 
us  that  Mr.  Hudson  endeavours  to  place  on 
the  shoulders  of  architects  burdens  which 
the  law  does  not  impose  on  them,  and  which 
no  reasonable  man  can  desire  that  it  should. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  work  does 
not  contain  a very  large  proportion  of  new 
material,  nor  does  it  throw  much  fresh  light  on 
the  law  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  legal  development  is  that  which  has 
finally  settled  the  question  of  the  architect’s 
liability  to  the  employer  and  the  builder  in 
regard  to  a final  certificate.  So  far  as 
regards  the  latter  the  architect’s  certificate  is 
final,  even  if  it  has  been  negligently  drawn 
up.  But  it  is  not  final  under  such  circum- 
stances against  the  employer,  who  can 
recover  damages  in  respect  of  such  negli- 
gently-made certificate.  It  was  the  case  of 
Rogers  v.  James,  decided  in  1891,  which 
settled  the  law  in  this  respect.  That  is  to 
say,  as  between  the  employer  and  the  con- 
tractor, the  architect  acts  in  a judicial 
capacity,  and  unless  the  contract  makes 
some  reservation  in  regard  to  the  certificate, 
when  he  has  given  a decision,  negligently  or 
not,  it  is  final.  But,  as  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  architect,  the  latter  is  liable 
for  negligence.  He  is  in  exactly  the  same 
position,  as  regards  the  giving  of  the  certifi- 
cate, as  any  other  kind  of  agent  who  is 
employed  to  do  some  act  which  he  must 
take  care  to  do  without  negligence.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  law  was  ever  con- 
trary to  this  ; but  it  may  fairly  be  admitted 
that  in  this  country  there  had  never  been  any 
strict  judicial  enunciation  of  it  before  ths 
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iudgment  in  the  above-mentioned  case. 
Therefore  it  may,  with  perfect  justice,  be 
said  that  the  point  has  only  recently  been 
settled.  It  is  well  that  an  authoritative  judg- 
ment should  exist,  since  there  can  now  be  no 
doubt  upon  the  question.  It  is  one  of  the 
misfortunes  of  our  legal  system,  composed  as 
it  is  so  largely  of  judicial  decisions,  that 
unless  there  is  a judicial  dictum  on  a point  it 
may  always  be  regarded  as  open  to  argu- 
ment. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  pure  law, 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  features  in 
connexion  with  the  recent  decisions  are 
the  impotent  efforts  of  contractors  to  get 
rid  of  burdensome  conditions  in  con- 
tracts. Sometimes  they  have  fallen  into 
very  hard  places,  but  in  every  instance 
they  are  tied  and  bound  by  their  own 
agreement.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  jackson  v.  the  Eastbourne  Local  Board, 
one'  clause  of  the  contract  made  by  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant  ran  as  follows  : 
“ The  said  contractor  shall  take  upon  himself 
and  be  answerable  for  all  accidents  and 
damages  from  or  by  seas,  winds,  drift  of 
craft,  fire,  or  any  cause  whatsoever,  which 
may  occur  during  the  construction  of  the 
works  under  this  contract,  and  in  case  of 
such  accidents  or  damages  arising,  shall 
repair  and  make  good  the  same  as  soon  as 
possible  at  his  own  cost  and  charges.”  The 
works  were  injured  by  the  sea,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  show  that  the  Local  Board 
should  have  kept  the  shore  at  the  same 
level  as  shown  on  the  plans,  in  which  case 
the  damage  would  not  have  been  done. 
The  litigation  did  not  cease  until  the  House 
of  Lords  was  reached,  where,  as  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  the  contractor  was  defeated. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  judgment  the  late 
Lord  Selborne  said  "it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  sympathy  with  the  appellant  in  this  case, 
who  probably  has  sustained  a very  great 
pecuniary  loss  by  the  misfortune  which  has 
happened  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
contract,  but  in  deciding  the  law  we  cannot 
be  influenced  by  any  feeling  of  that  kind.’’ 
It  might  have  been  possible  for  the  contractor 
to  have  guarded  himself  against  such  a 
misfortune  by  the  contract,  or  not  to  have 
entered  into  it  at  all.  As  it  was  he  could 
only  fight  uselessly  against  the  bonds  which 
he  had  forged  for  himself.  Not  a little  of 
the  litigation  arising  out  of  building  and 
similar  contracts  is  in  regard  to  these 
very  stringent  conditions,  which  often  throw 
on  the  contractor  losses  which  should 
more  fairly  be  borne  by  both  parties. 
But  none  of  the  recent  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  terms  of  building  contracts,  or 
indeed  in  most  of  the  subjects  of  building 
law,  contain  new  principles.  They  are  mostly 
the  application  of  old  principles  to  new  facts. 
Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  observe 
how  this  is  done,  but  we  are  not  altogether 
in  sympathy  with  authors  who  elaborate 
these  illustrations.  To  do  so  has  a tendency 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
clear  and  broad  principles,  and  it  is  only  by 
having  these  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  that  a 
sound  judgment  and  opinion  can  be  formed 
upon  the  often  complex  facts,  out  of  which 
disputes  and  difficulties  in  building  and 
similar  contracts  arise.  If  we  attempt  to 
come  to  a conclusion  on  one  set  of  facts  by 
drawing  on  our  recollection  of  others,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a wrong  judgment  will 
be  formed ; if,  on  the  contrary,  we  bear  in 
mind  some  cardinal  and  governing  principle, 
and  test  the  facts  in  relation  to  that,  the 
opinion  formed  is  more  likely  to  be  sound. 


NOTES  ON  PRE-CONQUEST 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND 
By  Professor  Baldwin  Brown. 

VII. — Timber  Constmction.  and  its  Traces  in 
Stonework. 

||  T is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper 
to  discuss  the  question,  so  often 
raised,  about  the  relative  numbers 
of  wooden  and  stone  churches  in 
the  Saxon  period.  As  is  well  known,  out  of 


more  than  1,700  churches  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  only  one  is  described  in  that 
Survey  as  being  of  wood,  but  it  may  just  as 
well  be  argued  from  this  that  wooden 
churches  were  rare  as  that  they  were 
common.  Saxon  records,  from  Bede  down- 
wards, contain  abundant  references  to 
timber-built  churches,  but  the  notices  of 
stone  structures  are  numerous  enough  to 
make  it  an  open  question  whether,  when  no  j 
material  is  mentioned,  we  should  assume  | 
it  to  have  been  the  one  material  more  than  ' 
the  other.  We  are  not,  however,  concerned  j 
so  much  with  wooden  churches  in  themselves, 
as  with  their  possible  influence  on  the  form 
and  technique  of  churches  in  stone,  and  in 
this  connexion  it  is  important  to  note  how 
numerous  are  the  cases  in  which  we  read  of 
an  earlier  wooden  structure  being  later  on 
rebuilt  in  stone,  for  in  such  instances  it  j 
would  seem  a reasonable  hypothesis  that  | 
traces  of  the  earlier  technique  would  survive 
in  the  later.  Thus,  at  York,  the  first  church 
hastily  erected  by  Edwin  of  Northumbria  for 
his  baptism  was  of  wood,  but  he  soon  went 
on  to  build  one  of  stone,  and  according  to  a 
passage  quoted  by  Leland  ("Collectanea,” 
iv.,  p.  43)  he  did  the  same  thing  at 
Tynemouth.  At  Lastingham.  Cedd  builds  a 
wooden  church,  but  befoie  Bede  wrote  his 
history  (about  730  A D.)  it  had  been  replaced 
by  one  of  stone.  In  the  tenth  century  the 
same  thing  was  done  at  Wilton,  and  not  long 
before  the  Conquest  Ethelric,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  repeated  the  process  in  the  case  of 
the  church  at  Chester-le-Street. 

In  order  to  estimate  what  likelihood  there 
is  of  the  stone  forms  of  Saxon  churches 
being  thus  derived  from  wood,  we  must  first , 
ask  in  what  style  of  wood  construction  the 
early  timber  structures  were  erected.  Now, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  often-quoted 
expression,  mos  Scottorum,  implied  any] 
special  kind  of  construction  in  wood  Deculiar  ] 
to  the  Celtic  tribes,  or  that  the  Teutonic 
settlers  brought  with  them  any  particular 
technique  different  Irom  those  practised  by 
timber  constructors  all  over  the  world. 
There  are  essentially  three  types  of  wooden 
buildings — the  wattled  hut,  the  block  house, 
and  the  structure  of  framed  timber  work. 
The  two  former  are  primitive,  and  every 
country  and  every  age  must  have  produced 
abundant  examples  of  them.  The  latter  is 
scientific  and  proportionately  uncommon. 
It  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  early 
Celtic  and  Saxon  structures  of  wood  were  of 
the  two  former  types,  while  framed  work  is 
a matter  of  classical  tradition,  and  was 
probably  rare,  if  not  unknown,  in  the  pre- 1 
Conquest  period  of  our  national  architecture. 
The  question,  whether  or  not  this  conten- 
tion is  justified,  is  one  which  has  consider-  j 
able  significance  for  the  subject  before  us, 
for  there  are  certain  features  of  Saxon 
masonry  for  which  an  origin  in  framed  timber- 
work  has  been  suggested,  and  if  no  such 
timber-work  can  have  existed  the  suggestion 
will  naturally  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  is  impossible  to  disprove  the  knowledge 
of  the  technique  of  framed  timber-work  on 
the  part  of  the  Saxons,  for  the  art  of  ship- 
building, which  they  must  have  known  in 
their  Continental  homes,  cannot  be  carried 
far  without  introducing  the  ribs  and  plank- 
ing which  might  readily  develop  into  the 
frame-and-filling  of  the  half-timbered  house. 
M.  Ruprich-Robert,  in  his  " Architecture 
Normande,”  has  a suggestion  (which  he  does 
not  follow  out)  about  the  influence  of  the 
tradition  of  shipbuilding  among  the  northern 
sea-rovers  on  the  timber  work  of  the  roofs 
in  Norman  architecture.  Existing  evidence 
tends,  however,  to  show  that  when  the 
Saxons  wanted  anything  more  solid  than  the  j 
wattle-work,  which  is  in  most  regions  the 
most  primitive  form  of  wooden  building, 
they  adopted  the  block-house  system  familiar 
in  Switzerland  and  Canada.  The  various 
passages  about  wooden  churches  in  Bede 
and  later  Saxon  writers  merely  prove  that 
they  were  solidly  built  with  posts  and 
timbers,  so  that  they  could  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  the  material  used  over  again,  but 
the  character  of  the  one  surviving  Saxon 


church  of  wood  at  Greenstead,  in  Essex,, 
as  well  as  that  of  timber  structures  repre- 
sented on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  enables  u& 
to  conjecture  that  it  would  be  the  block 
system  that  would  be  generally  employed. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a detailed 
description  of  Greenstead  Chapel  (fig.  42), 
but  it  would  be  worth  publication  even  in  its 


Fig.  42. — North-west  Corner  of  Greenstead 
Church , Essex. 


present  restored  condition.  The  walls  of  the 
nave,  which  from  literary  evidence  may  be 
dated  about  1013,  are  formed  of  upright 
balks  of  timber  made  of  trunks  of  oak-trees- 
split  down  the  middle,  stripped  of  their  bark, 
and  smoothed  with  the  adze  on  the  flat  faces. 
They  were  placed  closely  side  by  side  with 
the  flat  faces  inwards  and  the  half-rounds 
showing  on  the  exterior.  Originally  the 
trunks  were  let  into  a sill  of  oak  at  the 
bottom,  and  fastened  at  the  top  with  wooden 
pins  to  a horizontal  plate.  The  sill  and  the 
plate  are,  however,  mere  adjuncts  rendered 
necessary  for  fixing  purposes,  and  essentially 
posterior,  and  not  prior,  to  the  uprights  that 
represent  the  main  structure.  In  framed' 
work,  on  the  contrary,  the  skeleton  is  essen- 
tially prior  to  the  filling,  which  is  of  slighter 
construction.  There  is  no  sign  at  Greenstead 
of  any  such  organic  relation  between  the 
corner-pieces,  the  sills,  and  the  horizontal 
plates  as  would  lead  us  to  recognise  in  them 
the  essential  elements  of  the  structure.  This 
point  is  worth  bringing  into  prominence,  as 
Professor  Dietrichson,  in  his  recent  book  on 
the  timber  architecture  of  Norway,  claims 
Greenstead  as  an  example,  though  an  un- 
developed one,  of  framed  work,  and  brings  it 
into  a certain  connexion  with  the  wooden 
churches  of  his  own  country.  Now  these 
Norwegian  structures,  highly  interesting 
though  they  are,  are  not  exactly  of  a primi- 
tive character.  They  are  basilican  in  plan, 
were  very  often  apsidal,  and  in  such  features 
as  round-arched  arcading,  or  cubical  capitals, 
exhibit  a direct  imitation  of  Romanesque 
stone  forms  in  wood,  while  no  earlier  date 
than  the  eleventh  century  is  claimed  for  any 
existing  example.  The  construction,  as  the 
writer  just  named  has  shown,  is  scientific, 
and  depends  essentially  on  the  principle  of 
" Irame  - and  -filling.”  Greenstead,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a work  of  palisading,  resem- 
bling in  construction  the  timber  fortifications 
on  the  tops  of  the  mounds  or  mottes  shown 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  It  is  primitive  in 
form  and  character,  and  shows  no  trace  of 
influence  from  classical  sources.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  argued,  in  spite  of  this,  that  what 
we  call  half-timber  work  in  the  houses  of 
the  later  Medieval  epoch  was  already  known 
in  Saxon  days,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  repeat  that,  in  the  absence  of 
direct  proof  of  this,  it  is  safer  to  assume  that 
Saxon  timber  construction  was  confined  to 
some  forms  of  wattle  and  block-work,  so  that 
it  would  be  only  from  these  sources  that  wood 
forms  can  have  been  transferred  to  stone. 
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What,  now,  are  the  principal  features  in 

Saxon  stone  buildings,  for  which  a wooden 
origin  has  been  claimed?  Such  an  origin 
has  been  suggested,  inter  alia  (1)  for  “ long- 
and-short  ” quoining  (Parker,  in  " Rickman,” 
6th  edition,  p.  63),  and  (2)  for  pilaster  strips 
and  cross-pieces  between  them,  as  well  as 
the  triangular  pediments  that  sometimes  join 
them  above,  as  at  Barton-on-Humber  (fig. 
43a)»  and  Earl’s  Barton  (fig.  43b.)  (Parker, 


n 
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Fig-  4?-— (a)  Barton  on ■ Humber ; (b)  Earl's 
Barton. 

" Introduction,”  9th  edition,  p.  27  ; Romilly 
Allen,  " Monumental  History,”  p 190)  In 
connexion  with  (1)  the  point  may  again  be 
emphasised  that  the  use  of  " long-and-short  ” 
in  the  framing  of  openings,  is  prior  to  its 
employment  in  quoining.  In  openings  we 
find  it  both  in  primitive  Irish  and  in  Byzan- 
tine work,  but  neither  there  nor  anywhere 
else,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  does  it 
appear  in  corners,  save  in  Saxon  stonework. 
At  Monkwearmouth  and  Escomb  we  have  it 
in  doors  but  not  in  quoins,  though  there  are 
indications  at  Escomb  of  the  latter  use. 
Now,  in  doorways,  where  both  the  “ long  ” 
pieces  and  the  "short”  are  not  beams  or 
pillars,  but  flat  slabs,  there  can  be  no 
suggestion  of  a wooden  origin,  for  the  flat 
slab  is  a stone,  not  a timber  form.  If,  there- 
fore, this  peculiar  alternation  ol  stones  in  the 
1 quoins  is  derived  from  the  similar  bond  used 
in  doorways,  then  there  can  be  no  question 
ol  any  copying  of  woodwork. 

In  the  case  of  (2)  the  pilaster  strips  and 
their  finish,  Sir  J.  II.  Parker  ("Intro- 
duction,” l.c.)  regards  them  (at  Earl’s  Barton) 
as  "intended  to  bind  together  the  rude 
masonry  ol  the  walls,”  "in  the  manner  of 
a iramevyork  of  timber”  ; while  Mr.  Romilly 
Allen  ("Monumental  History, ”l.c.)sees  rather 
an  artistic  intention  of  relieving  the  monotony 
oi  flat  surfaces.  Probably  both  views  are 
correct,  and  the  constructive  and  eesthetic 
advantages  of  the  feature  were  both  of 
account.  As  constructive,  it  resembles  a 
cunous  bond  in  stone- work,  of  a fashion 
shown  in  fig.  44,  which  occurs  at  Pompeii, 


more  nor  less  than  a tentative  effort  on  the  across  the  street  at  a snot  between, 
part  of  our  native  hmlderc;  tn  imitate  Won.Moi.  ..  " Deiweeo 
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Fig.  44-— Wall  at  Tours. 

n Roman  work,  in  Medieval  buildings  in 
he  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  in  modern  times 
iver  all  the  country  round  Caen.  The  Saxon 
blaster  does  not  only,  however,  act  as  a 
lond;  it  projects  from  the  surface  of  the 
vail,  and  shows  in  front  of  the  plastering 
"here  it  produces  an  effect  similar  to  the 
hallow,  square,  pilaster-like  strips  common 
n German  Romanesque  churches  and 
ailed  Lisencn.  It  is  in  truth  nothing 


*******  **  tbuiaiiyc  cituil  Uli  Lilt: 

part  of  our  native  builders  to  imitate  the 
vertical  strips  dear  to  the  Romanesque 
builders  on  the  Continent.  The  latter  are 
joined  above  under  the  cornice  by  a succes- 
sion of  small  round  arches,  while  in  Saxon 
work  the  connecting  wall-arches  are  com- 
monly bigger,  and  may  take  the  straight- 
sided form  which  occurs  commonly  enough 
in  door  and  window  openings.  The  "stone 
carpentry,  as  Sir  J.  H.  Parker  calls  it,  at 
Earl  s Barton,  though  it  may  bear  a superficial 
resemblance  to  the  timbers  of  framed-work, 
is  simply  a somewhat  irregular  and  clumsy 
form  of  Romanesque  wall-arcading.  When 
the  pilasters  are  less  numerous,  and  are  not 
connected  by  the  fantastic  cross-pieces  that 
occur  at  Earl's  Barton  (as  for,  example,  at 
Stanton  Lacy  in  Shropshire,  Repton,  or 
Corhampton)  no  one  would  think  of  framed 
timber-work.  The  resemblance  to  the 
German  Lisenen  is  quite  unmistakable,  and 
the  prevalence^  wall-arcading  in  Continental 
Romanesque  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  us  a 
key  to  the  origin  of  the  feature.  When  we 
add  that,  as  we  have  seen,  we  have  no 
warrant  for  assuming  that  the  Saxons  had 
Iramed-work  from  which  to  copy,  the  idea  of 
a timber-origin  loses  all  validity. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  idea  of  a 
wooden  origin  for  the  forms  of  Saxon  stone- 
work is  rather  a superstition  than  a con- 
clusion strictly  reasoned  out.  It  is  assumed 
that  a people  accustomed  to  construct  in 
wood  must  carry  their  traditional  timber- 
methods  into  their  masonry,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  necessary.  It  is  true  that  much 
ol  the  stone  architecture  of  Egypt  and  of 
Greece  and  Italy  shows  very  distinct  traces 
of  an  origin  in  wood  construction.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Pncenicians  were  a people 
who  built  equally  well  in  wood  and  in  stone, 
yet  do  not  seem  to  have  carried  timber- 
methods  into  masonry.  They  built  Solomon 
a palace  of  wood  at  the  same  time  that  they 
constructed  for  him  a temple  of  stone,  but 
the  latter  was  essentially  a stone  building, 
without,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  any  timber 
features  connected  with  it.  In  like  manner 
the  ancient  Irish,  though  they  may  have 
possessed  a mos  Scottomm  of  wooden 
building,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  it  when  working  in  stone.  Those 
early  specimens  of  Irish  masonry,  the 
great  dry-stone  forts  of  Kerry  and  Aran  are 
as  essentially  stone  fabrics  as  the  terrace 
walls  of  the  Haram  platform  at  Jerusalem 
—there  is  no  trace  in  them  of  the 
influence  of  an  earlier  or  a contemporary 
timber  tradition.  Irish  stone  architecture 
Drogresses  from  these  dry-stone  forts  to  the 
ater  round  towers  and  churches  of  the 
twelfth  century,  without  any  admixture  of 
wooden  features  derived  from  a native 
source,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  stone  structures  of  the  Saxons.  Stone 
churches  in  pre-Conquest  England  took  the 
place  of  wood  without  adopting  timber 
features.  The  two  traditional  materials 
were  used  independently  as  they  were  used 
in  Ireland,  and  the  influence  of  native 
practice  in  the  construction  of  ships  or  of 
houses  of  wood  practically  counts  for  nothing 
as  an  explanation  of  pre-Conquest  masonry. 


NEWGATE  PRISON. 

1EWGATE,  like  the  Newport  at 
1 Lincoln,  marks  the  site  of  an 
entrance  into  a Roman  city.  The 
gate  was  made  in  the  west  side 
of  the  later  city  wall,  of  circa  365  a.d.  for 
the  ancient  road,  perhaps  a British  road, 
which  from  this  point  traversed  London  in 
a south-easterly  direction,  towards  the 
crossing  over  the  Thames,  a little  distance 
westwards  from  London  Bridge.  It  were 
beyond  our  purpose  to  discuss  here  the 
origin  of  its  name.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
temp.  William  I.,  a gate,  known  as  Chamber- 
lain,  or  the  Chamberlain’s  Gate,*  stood 


William  Ie  Chambeilaine  held  in  this  neiehbourhood 
thirteen  acres,  ".No  Man  s Land,'’  cited  in  DomesdaJ 


Warwick-lane  and  the  present  prison. 
I hat  gate,  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
H.  or  his  successor,  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  in  common  use  as  a prison. 
In  the  year  1400,  Henry  IV.  committed  it  by 
charter  to  the  care  of  the  Corporation.. 
Sir  Richard  Whittington,  moved  by  the- 
ruinous  state  of  the  fabric,  combined  with, 
the  terrible  condition  of  the  gaol,  instructed 
his  executors  to  rebuild  the  gate.  That  was- 
done  upon  the  customary  plan.  The  central 
portion  had  an  archway  and  a north  postern  - 
the  lour  flanking  octagonal  towers  had  battle- 
ments. The  two  fronts  had  ranges  of  Tuscan- 
pilasters  with  entablatures ; one  of  the  seveoi 
statues  represented  Liberty  with  a cat  at  her 
leet.  To  this  gate  an  addition  was  subse- 
quently made,  southwards,  fronting  Old 
Bailey,  the  added  portion  containing  an- 
entrance  and  a gaoler's  lodge,  above  the  latter 
bemga  sun-dial  with  the  inscription,  Veniosic 
Jur.  Of  Whittington’s  prison  there  is  an  early 
view  in  a black-letter  pamphlet,  “ The  Dis- 
covery of  a London  Monster  called  the  Black 
Dog  of  Newgate.  . . . imprinted  at  London 
' ‘ : ■ I°12.  and  in  the  Crace  collection  is- 
a.n  illustration  (1630)  from  the  rare  " Herba 
1 anetis,  showing  the  wallflower  growing; 
by  two  of  the  windows.  The  east  portion  o£ 
Whittingtons  prison  was  repaired  in  1630-1 
and  again  in  1672,  having  suffered  from  the 
Great  Fire  as  we  read  in  an  inscription  pre- 
served by  Hatton  ; the  repairs  of  1672  are 
said  to  have  been  executed  by  Wren.  In 
1638  the  entire  building  was  re-fronted  ; the 
author  of  the  " History  of  the  Press  Yard” 
(1717),  who  was  there  amongst  the  lacobites 
ol  1715-6,  says 

°f-  IiV‘ng  tthe  PreSS  Yard  l ^ 

hlncr  il0ea,x  i*”1-  hy  Newgale-street,  and 

^ ul  , gU°rUlt0,-the  gao1  ' • • was  added 
to  it  in  times  of  the  Usurpation.’’ 

The  Press  Yard,  or  exercising  ground,  lay 
east  of  the  Stone  Hold,  and  the  Lower 
v\  ard,  in  the  Common  Felons' Side  on  the 
ground-floor. 

Geofge  Dance  the  elder  made  designs  for 
a rebuilding  of  Newgate  and  Giltspur-street 
Compter,  to  be  connected  by  a fresh  gate 
across  the  street  His  plans  are  illustrated! 
in  the  Universal  Magazine  for  April,  17 6a 
and  are  also  separately  printed,  on  three 
sheets  In  February,  1767,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded as  City  Surveyor  by  his  son,  George 
Dance,  R.A.,  whom  the  Corporation  employed 
upon  the  networks,  they  having  obtained 
an  Act  in  1766  (followed  by  one  in  1777)  for 
raising  subsidies  in  that  behalf.  The  opera- 
tions proved  very  costly.  Excavation  for  brick 
vaulting  was  carried  down  to  a depth  of 
40  ft.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  May  31 
1 77°.  by  Lord  Mayor  Beckford  : in  1777  the 
last  remaining  portion  of  the  old  prison  was 
pulled  down.  The  new  buildings  were  un- 
finished when  pillaged  and  burnt,  on  June  6 
und  7,  1780  by  the  "No  Popery"  rioters, 
who  released  all  the  prisoners,  including 
their  own  comrades  ; and  a further  surn  ol 
30,000/  was  devoted  to  repairing  and  com- 
pleting the  fabric. 

Dance’s  plans  consist  of  a central  block, 
(tormerly  the  Governor's  residence)  between! 
two  lodges  in  recesses,  and  two  wings.  The- 
outer  walls  are  nearly  4 ft.  thick,  and  at  the 
wings  stand  quite  free  from  the  buildings- 
within.  The  top  story  of  the  Governor’s, 
house  ^ has  replaced  the  angle-pediment  oi 
Dance  s elevation  as  illustrated  in  Fergusson’s 

History  of  Architecture.”  Vol.  iii.  (edit.  1862) 

and  Dance’s  designs  did  not  include  the 
east  portion  of  the  outer  north  wall,  with 
the  adjoining  Ordinary’s  house  in  New<mte- 
street.  The  south  or  turnkeys’  lodge  forms 
the  usual  entrance  : the  north  lodge  (which 
now  contains  the  kitchen)  is  known  as  the 
' Debtors  Door,”  and  there  in  the  wall  stiiiS 
remain  the  staples  by  which  the  scaffold  was 
fastened  The  " Iron  Door  ” was  made 
latterly,  for  admittance  of  the  prison-van 
into  the  yard  in  which  stands  the  block  oi 
cells,  on  the  Felons’,  formerly  the  Debtors' 


thep^sUon!5ftheStatUe:i  maybe  seen  in  the  south  wit 
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Side,  which  rises  above  the  outer  wall.*  On 
the  north  side  of  that  block  is  part  of  the  old 
Press  Yard,  its  stones  cut  with  two  boundary 
marks  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Sepulchre 
parishes.  Behind  the  house  is  the  chapel, 
standing  on  a vaulted  arcade,  and  over- 
looking the  Middle  Yard,  which  lies 
between  the  South,  or  Womens,  lard, 
and  the  North,  or  Chapel,  Yard,  in  which  are 
the  Visitors’  Cage  and  a shed  for  the  gallows. 
East  of  these  is  a block— in  brick  with  stone 
dressings— of  old  wards,  no  longer  used, 
three  stories  high.  A passage  leading  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Women’s  Side  (south 
wing)  to  the  Criminal  Court  is  bounded  by  a 
length  of  the  old  City  wall,  wherein  are  cut 
the  initials  of  some  of  the  felons  who  are 
buried  beneath  the  flagstones  of  the  passage 
The  stones  of  the  north  wall  of  the  'Ward 
'block  bear  traces  of  fire— a memorial  of  the 
rioters.  The  cells  in  the  north  wing  were 
built  in  1857-9.  those  in  the  south  wing 
(Women's  Side)  three  years  later.  Since 
1882  Newgate  has  been  used  only  for 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  during  Sessions,  and 
for  prisoners  condemned  to  death.  We  may 
add  that  the  design  of  George  Dance  the 
younger  for  Giltspur-street  Compter  (1787" 
91),  was  very  similar  to  that  for  Newgate : 
the  Compter  was  pulled  down  in  1855  i its 
site  has  since  been  used  as  an  open-air 
gvmnasium  for  Christ  Hospital. 

Among  the  illustrations  in  the  present 
issue  will  be  found  an  elevation  of  the  prison, 
together  with  a detail  of  part  of  the  work  to 
a larger  scale,  and  sections  of  the  cornice 
and  other  mouldings,  from  measured  draw- 
ings made  by  Mr.  G.  J.  J.  Lacy.  In  the 
process  of  measuring  the  building  Mr.  Lacy 
noted  one  or  two  points  which  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  walls  of  the  north  and  south 
bays  are  practically  only  screens  ; the  wall 
at  the  north  end  acts  as  a protection  to  the 
brick  front  of  the  “ New  Prison  ” (the  only 
portion  now  used  for  prisoners).  The  por- 
tion shown  on  the  drawing,  and  standing 
above  the  north  bay  is  faced  with  stone  and 
continued  down  from  the  blocking  course, 
till  it  is  on  a level  with  the  blocking  course 
of  the  solid  screen  front ; below  this  level 
the  rest  of  the  New  Prison  is  of  brick.  The 
upper  portion,  seen  from  the  street,  is  thus 
in  keeping  with  the  whole,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case  if  the  brickwork  of  the 
New  Prison  had  been  carried  up  its  full 
height. 

The  iron  doors  shown  and  noted  on  the 
drawing  are  very  carefully  modelled  to 
imitate  the  stone-work,  and  the  distinction 
between  them  and  the  stone  is  hardly 
noticeable  except  on  a careful  inspection. 
The  filling-in  of  the  voussoirs  in  most  of  the 
arches  is  peculiar  in  shape  and  quite  worth 
study. 

The  gloomy  appearance  of  the  building  is 
really,  in  a sense,  an  evidence  of  the  thought 
and  talent  of  the  architect.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  build  a prison,  and  he  modified 
the  ordinary  materials  of  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture in  such  a manner  as  to  give  them 
•quite  a new  expression,  and  to  intensify  the 
fortress-like  aspect  proper  to  a prison. 
Newgate  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  powerful  pieces  of  old 
London  architecture,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  all  probability  we 
shall  lose  it  before  very  long. 

During  the  demolitions  for  making  Holborn 
Viaduct,  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  view  of 
the  prison,  standing  on  the  high  ground,  as 
seen  from  the  valley  below,  was  very  fine. 


ward  anew  the  theory  which  has  already  been 

strongly  pressed,  and  backed  up  by  a host  of 
illustrations,  by  an  American  author,  Professor 
Goodyear.  Dr.  Richter’s  fewer  and  better 
selected  illustrations  made  a stronger  case 
for  the  lotus  origin  of  the  Ionic  volute  than 
was  made  by  Professor  Goodyear,  who 
weakened  his  argument  by  not  selecting  his 
illustrations  sufficiently ; consequently  Dr. 
Richter  was  more  convincing,  comparatively 
speaking,  than  Professor  Goodyear ; never- 
theless we  remain  unconvinced.  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema  was  perfectly  right  in  calling 
attention  to  the  important  and  radical 
difference  between  a volute  which  springs 
upwards  from  the  necking,  and  one  which 
springs  downwards  from  the  upper  horizontal 
member  of  the  capital.  And  the  spiral  of 
the  Greek  Ionic  volute  is  distinctly  geometrical 
in  its  character,  and,  as  the  President 
observed,  has  an  obvious  connexion  with 
the  spiral  forms  of  ornament  found 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  Those,  however,  who 
wish  to  be  in  the  latest  archaeological  fashion 
will  for  some  time  to  come  have  to  think  of 
the  Ionic  volute  as  a development  from  the 
Egyptian  lotus.  Archaeological  creeds  are 
much  more  influenced  by  fashion  than  is 
commonly  realised  ; and  the  lotus  origin  of 
the  Ionic  volute  is  the  latest  fashion. 


of  the  general  interest  attaching  to  such  an 

exhibition  as  is  proposed  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  we  hope  it  will  prove  a great 
success.  The  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  in 
June.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  Honorary 
President. 


THE  speeches  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
Birmingham  have  again  directed  public 
attention  to  the  question  of  technical  educa- 
tion. One  thing,  however,  appears  to  become 
more  and  more  clear,  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  a more  systematic  teaching  under 
State  control.  The  spasmodic  and  in  some 
instances  amateurish  attempts  at  technical 
education  by  local  bodies  with  the  grants  at 
their  disposal,  can  do  little  really  and  per- 
manently to  create  a system  of  technical 
education  which  will  benefit  the  nation.  In 
this  respect,  our  insularity  is  great : the  bulk 
of  the  population  of  the  country  have  no 
idea  as  to  the  state  of  technical  instruction 
on  the  Continent,  or  to  what  extent  it 
strengthens  foreign  competition  with  Great 
Britain.  Such  demonstrations  as  those  at 
Birmingham  are  most  important  in  a popu- 
larly governed  country  such  as  ours,  where 
no  great  and  substantial  movement  of  any 
kind  is  possible  without  some  popular  force 
which  has  to  be  created. 


FROM  a prospectus  which  is  being  widely 
circulated,  we  gather  that  a company 
is  being  “ promoted  ” to  build  the  new 
opera-house  at  the  Haymarket,  with  certain  j 
adjuncts,  whilst  a second  company  is  to  be 
formed  to  act  as  lessees.  Besides  the  theatre 
proper,  there  are  to  be  numerous  shops,  an 
arcade  and  restaurant,  a club,  and  some 
chambers  on  the  site,  though  we  can  scarcely 
understand  how  the  plan  appended  to  the 
prospectus  can  ever  be  accepted  by  the 
London  County  Council  unless  the  present 
theatre  regulations  are  specially  relaxed  to 
meet  the  case,  and  a gross  injustice  done  to 
those  who  of  late  years  have  gone  to  no  in- 
considerable expense  to  comply  with  the 
official  code.  The  County  Council  no 
doubt  has  powers  to  relax  certain  of  its 
regulations,  but  a most  injudicious  and 
dangerous  precedent  would  be  given,  if,  for 
instance,  rule  No.  6 were  modified.  This 
rule  prohibits  shops  in  the  theatre  block 
proper,  and  yet  this  plan  shows  an  extra-  « 
ordinary  intermingling  of  shops,  theatre 
staircases  and  exits,  &c.  No  matter  what 
“fire-resisting"  materials  may  be  used  to 
separate  the  shops  and  offices  from  the 
theatre  proper,  the  danger  of  panic  through 
an  outbreak  of  fire  in  these  adjuncts  remains, 
and  likewise  the  danger  of  smoke.  The 
existence  of  the  shops  also  spoils  oppor- 
tunities for  clear  exits,  and  compels  the 
complicated  and  more  dangerous  planning 
of  the  staircases.  In  this  “ modern  scheme  ” j 
we  actually  find  staircases  which  have  no 
direct  air  and  ventilation,  whilst  the  bends 
and  turns  are  anything  but  reassuring.  A 
theatre  carried  out  at  the  present  day  as 
proposed  in  this  plan  would  be  an  absolute 
anachronism. 


IN  regard  to  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  architectural  and  engineering 


NOTES. 

jJHE  paper  by  Dr.  Richter  at  the 


Institute  on  Monday  night  is 
very  valuable  and  interesting  one, 
as  those  members  who  were  not 
present  will  realise  when  they  get  the  full 
text  with  the  illustrations  in  the  Institute 
Journal.  One  of  the  special  points  of 
interest  treated  of  was  the  origin  of  the 
Ionic  capital,  and  Dr.  Richter  brought  for- 


AVERY  important  industrial  exhibition 
is  to  be  held  in  London  next  year,  at 
the  People’s  Palace,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
East  London  Trades,  Industries,  and  Arts 
Exhibition.”  It  will  be  divided  into  six 
main  sections,  as  follows  : — (1)  Exhibits  of 
Manufacturing  and  Trading  Firms;  (2) 
Work  of  Individual  Craftsmen  ; (3)  Exhibits 
by  Individual  Students  and  Apprentices ; 
(4)  Exhibits  by  Students  collectively  and  by 
Institutions;  (5)  Women’s  Work;  (6)  Loan 
Exhibits  of  Works  of  Art.  Section  3 is 
confined  to  persons  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  a certificate  will  be  required 
from  a teacher  or  a foreman  to  the  effect  that 
the  work  is  the  genuine  production  of  the 
exhibitor.  We  regard  these  two  sections  of 
individual  work,  2 and  3,  and  Section  2 
especially,  as  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  proposed  exhibition.  The  formation  of 
a special  section  for  women's  work  is  gene- 
rally a popular  feature  in  such  an  exhibition, 
and  in  regard  to  those  branches  of  industry 
which  are  pursued  only  by  women  no  doubt 
there  is  a good  reason  for  it,  but  it  ought  to 
be  confined  to  those.  In  the  schedule  no 
class  of  work  is  specified,  as  it  is  in  regard 
to  the  other  sections.  Giving  a special  posi- 
tion to  women  in  work  which  is  also  done 
by  men  has  always  proved  to  be  a mistake  ; 
as  is  very  conclusively  shown  in  the  case  of 
art  exhibitions  of  women's  work  only,  which 
have  always  resulted  in  the  collection  of  a 
number  of  works  the  majority  of  which 
would  have  had  no  chance  of  admission  to  a 
general  exhibition.  It  is  much  better,  in  all 
trades  or  arts  in  which  both  men  and  women 


professions,  and  the  view  which  has  some- 
times been  expressed  recently,  in  this 
country,  that  they  should  never  have  been 
separated,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the 
Berlin  “ Architekten-Verein,”  which  has 
hitherto  consisted  of  two  sections,  one 
for  architects  and  one  for  engineers  and 
surveyors,  it  has  just  been  determined  that  this 
distinction  is  unnecessary  and  inconvenient, 
and  the  division  has  been  cancelled.  There 
will,  however,  be  two  specialist  committees 
of  seven  members  each,  to  attend  to  any 
special  interests  in  connexion  with  what 
the  Berlin  Society  has  evidently  determined 
to  regard  as  two  branches  of  the  same  pro- 
fession. What  would  the  “Memorialists" 
say  to  this  ? 


* On  the  opening  of  Whitecross-street  Prison  in  181; 
Newgate  ceased  to  be  used  for  debtors. 


THE  new  “ Hofburg”  at  Vienna— or  rather : 

the  new  wing  of  the  old  Hofburg, 
which  is  part  of  the  extensive  group  of 
Imperial  buildings  jointly  designed  by  the 
late  Gottfried  Semper  and  Baron  Hasenauer 

has  now  been  roofed  in.  The  scaffold  is  to 

be  struck  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor’s 
jubilee,  and  the  interior  has  to  be  ready  by  1 
1900.  The  works  are  at  present  being  carried : 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Hofer 
& Gruber,  who  are  Baron  Hasenauer’s  sue- ' 
cessors,  and  Herr  Bartelmus  is  acting  as 
clerk  of  works,  which,  in  this  case,  means 
being  chief  of  a large  technical  department. 
The  building  will  be  one  of  the  most  massive  i 
structures  in  Europe,  the  size  of  the  blocks  I 
of  freestone  being  quite  unusual,  frequently 
as  much  as  seven  cubic  metres.  Stone  from 
the  Mazzaner  quarries  has  been  used  for  the  I 
principal  entablature.  The  building  is  so: 
situated  as  to  have  its  main  Irontageonai 
large  quadrangle,  and  its  rear  elevation  look-, 
ing  on  to  the  Emperor's  private  grounds. 
The  apartments  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress: 


face  these  grounds,  and  are  situated  on  the 

can  work,  that  they  should  compete  on  equal  j first-floor  The  large  reception-rooms  are  on 
terms  and  without  any  sex  distinction.  But  the  same  level,  but  face  the  quadrang 
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superficial  area  which  the  new  Hofburg  takes 
up  is  14,300  square  metres,  or  more  than  the 
new  Town  Hall  at  Vienna. 


THE  Fine  Arts  department  in  Paris  is 
proposing  the  erection  of  a monument 
to  Delacroix  at  Saint-Maurice,  his  native 
place.  The  decoration  of  the  new  Mairies  of 
Alfortville,  Perreux,  Issy-les-Moulineaux, 
and  Suresnes  is  also  under  consideration. 
The  last-named  scheme  will  probably  be  the 
subject  of  an  important  competition  among 
painters  during  the  coming  year. 


THE  Edinburgh  Corporation  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  phenomenal 
success  of  their  electrical  supply  works. 
Although  they  only  began  working  some 
eight  months  ago,  yet  already  the  electric 
lighting  committee  have  recommended  that 
the  existing  plant  be  practically  doubled.  It 
is  probable  that,  after  paying  all  working 
expenses  and  allowing  for  interest  and 
depreciation,  there  will  be  a profit  of  about 
3,000/.  on  the  first  year’s  working.  Professor 
Kennedy,  in  a recently-issued  report  on  the 
working  of  the  scheme,  has  made  some 
remarks  which  are  of  more  than  local  in- 
terest, as  they  concern  the  vexed  200-volt 
supply  question.  He  says  that,  two  years 
ago,  when  he  was  asked  to  design  a 
scheme  of  electric  supply,  there  were  no 
satisfactory  200-volt  lamps  to  be  had,  but  he 
chose  a system  in  which  full  advantage  of 
these  lamps  could  be  taken,  if  ever  they 
came  on  the  market.  He  considers  that 
satisfactory  200 -volt  lamps  can  now  be 
obtained,  and  he  hopes  that  the  Corporation 
will  soon  be  supplying  current  at  twice  their 
present  voltage,  i.e.,  230  volts.  As  to  the 
difficulty  of  changing  the  lamps,  he  makes 
the  following  suggestions.  The  undertakers 
should  give  notice  that  on  and  after  a certain 
date,  say  February  1,  1896,  their  standard 
pressure  will  be  230  volts  in  respect  to  all 
new  customers,  and  that  on  and  after 
another  certain  date,  say  August  1,  1897, 
the  new  voltage  will  be  the  standard 
all  over  the  system.  Also,  that  at  any 
time  between  these  dates  any  consumer 
will  be  supplied  with  high-pressure  lamps  at 
6d.  each,  in  exchange  for  his  old  lamps,  the 
effect  being  that  the  consumers  would  run 
their  old  lamps  as  long  as  possible,  and 
then  exchange  them  for  new  ones.  He 
calculates  that  the  total  cost  of  this  to  the 
undertaking  would  be  670/.,  in  addition  to 
the  wages  of  the  men  changing  the  lamps. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  change  to  the 
undertakers  is  obvious,  practically  quad- 
rupling the  capacity  of  some  of  their  most 
expensive  feeder-mains.  In  order  to  gild  the 
pill  he  recommends  that  a substantial  reduc- 
tion, either  in  the  nominal  price  of  the  unit 
or  the  scale  of  discounts,  should  take  place 
from  the  New  Year. 


WHILST  admiring  the  ingenuity  of 
the  above-mentioned  scheme  for 
introducing  high  - pressure  lamps,  if  we 
were  consumers  we  would  prefer  our 
115-volt  lamps,  and  think  that  a reduction 
in  our  meter  bill  was  dearly  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  introducing  a double  pressure 
into  our  house  wired  for  the  lower 
voltage.  Besides,  the  high-pressure  lamps 
cost  is.  6d.  as  against  is.  for  the  lower 
pressure.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  state 
definitely  the  relative  merits  of  the  lamps, 
but  there  are  several  obvious  drawbacks  to 
the  use  of  the  high-pressure  ones.  In  the 
first  place,  the  filament  is  longer,  and  there- 
fore the  blackening  of  the  lamp  by  the 
deposit  of  carbon  must  take  place  at  a 
greater  rate,  and  therefore  the  candle- 
power  must  deteriorate  much  more 
rapidly.  There  is  double  the  chance  of 
a weak  spot  in  the  filament,  and  hence 
the  average  life  will  be  shorter.  At  first 
sight  it  would  seem  as  if  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  filaments  of  the  lamps  short- 
circuiting  and  burning  the  lamp  out  if  it  were 
shaken,  but  practically  all  the  lamps  we  tried 
survived  this  test,  although  we  made  the 
filaments  spark  across,  and;  no  doubt 


weakened  them.  However,  we  have  given 
sufficient  reasons  to  show  that  the  high- 
pressure  lamps  must  be  inferior.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  more  serious 
drawbacks  we  mentioned  last  week,  which 
are  endorsed  by  a letter  from  Major  Flood 
Page  in  Tuesday’s  Times , we  would  strongly 
advise  consumers  not  to  be  talked  over  into 
accepting  a higher  pressure  of  supply. 


THE  Report  made  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Wheaton 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  on  the 
causes  of  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  the 
Quarry  Bank  Urban  District,  brings  up  again 
the  old  evil  of  polluted  wells.  The  Report 
describes  the  condition  of  the  houses  which 
had  been  invaded  by  fever  as  unwholesome 
in  almost  every  respect.  The  water-supply 
was  in  most  instances  obtained  from  draw- 
wells,  situated  close  to  houses  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  ot  leaking  privies  and  defec- 
tive drains,  and  steined  with  loose  bricks 
only.  The  water  from  most  of  these  wells 
has  already  been  declared  to  be  unfit  for  use 
by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  subject  to  the  most 
extensive  pollution.  The  Report  continues  : — 
“ With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  excrement,  the 
privy  receptacles  are  in  some  instances  merely  holes 
in  the  ground,  which  are  filled  with  liquid  filth  ; in 
other  instances  they  are  of  such  faulty  construction 
that  the  filth  which  accumulates  beneath  the  seat 
does  not  become  mixed  with  any  ashes  or  other 
absorbent  material.  Overfull  midden  privies  exist 
to  a serious  extent ; and  it  would  appear  that  before 
the  outbreak  of  fever  excremental  accumulations  of 
this  sort  had  given  rise  to  great  nuisance,  owing  to 
the  scavenging  not  having  been  performed  at  suffi- 
ciently frequent  intervals.  The  ground  around 
many  of  the  houses  is  littered  with  excrement,  which 
has  in  some  instances  been  passed  by  persons 
actually  suffering  from  enteric  fever.” 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  accounts  we  have 
ever  read  in  these  Reports,  which  disclose  so 
much  evidence  of  dirt  and  disease  in  country 
districts  where  the  natural  conditions  of 
health  are  so  good,  until  they  are  spoiled  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
carelessness  and  neglect  of  so-called  “ Sani- 
tary Authorities.” 


THE  Sheffield  Town  Council  have  had 
two  rather  important  subjects  under 
discussion  at  their  meeting  last  week.  The 
one  which  excited  most  discussion  was  the 
question  whether  the  Corporation  should 
apply  for  an  Act  to  authorise  them  to 
municipalise  the  tramways  ; a resolution  in 
favour  of  doing  so  was  carried  by  forty-eight 
votes  to  four.  We  should  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  decision ; the  public  are  probably  better 
served  in  such  matters  by  private  companies. 
The  question  of  “the  frost  and  water- 
carriage,”  which  was  the  subject  oi  a short 
discussion  near  the  close  of  the  sitting,  is  in 
reality  a far  more  important  one  than  the 
ownership  of  the  tramways,  especially  if,  as 
one  gathers  from  the  remarks  of  some  of  the 
speakers,  there  is  any  idea,  on  the  part  of 
some  at  least  of  the  Sheffield  Town  Council, 
of  taking  so  serious  a step  as  abandoning 
the  water-carriage  system  of  drainage.  At 
all  events,  one  or  two  members  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  ot  such  a course,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
was  instructed  to  prepare  a report,  including 
an  opinion  as  to  what  system  was  best  for 
Sheffield.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  result  of  this  report,  but  if  the  Town 
Council  are  led  to  abolish  the  water-carriage 
system  in  such  a town  as  Sheffield,  we 
should  think  they  will  make  a grave  mistake. 


IT  appears  that  there  is  an  unusually  high 
rate  of  infant  mortality  at  Hackney 
Wick,  and  Dr.  King  Warry,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,1, has  been  making  an  enquiry 
into  the  matter  on  special  instructions  from 
the  Hackney  Vestry.  The  enquiry  unfor- 
tunately seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  the  state  of  things  being 
improved,  as  it  arises  from  causes  one  ot 
which  at  least  seems  incidental  to  the 
position  and  nature  of  the  site.  Dr.  Warry 
observes,  indeed,  that  where  there  is  a 
collection  of  persons  in  a state  of  poverty, 


there  will  always  be  a high  rate  of  infant 
mortality,  but  in  the  case  of  Hackney  Wick 
there  is  also  the  fact  that  the  houses  are 
built  on  soil  formed  of  house  refuse,  sup- 
ported on  a bed  of  clay  : — 

“The  impermeable  stratum  below  retains  the 
moisture  in  the  superficial  layers  of  soil,  and  as  this 
latter  contains  a large  quantity  of  organic  matter, 
the  ground  air  becomes  damp  and  charged  with 
organic  and  deleterious  vapours,  the  products,  of 
decomposition.  As  most  of  the  houses  in  this  area 
stand  immediately  over  the  made  soil,  with  only  a 
few  inches  of  air  space  intervening  between  it  and 
the  wooden  ground  floor — a concreted  ground  floor 
in  this  locality  is  a rarity — the  atmosphere  of  the 
dwellings,  especially  at  night,  is  vitiated,  and  pro- 
duces a lowering  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
inmates.  Further,  any  defective  drains  or  sewers 
allowing  sewage  to  percolate  into  the  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  houses,  will  add  further  to  the  impurity  of 
the  ground  air,  and  possibly  by  this  means  specific 
germs  may  be  conveyed  into  the  dwellings. 

A third  factor  which  must  injuriously  affect  the 
public  health  in  Hackney  Wick  is  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  sewers  and  drains  with  respect  to  fall. 
Even  at  ordinary  times,  i.e.,  during  dry  weather,, 
the  sewage  is  standing  in  some  of  the  Vestry's  sewers 
at  a varying  distance  from  the  outlets.  This  con- 
dition of  things  is  much  exaggerated  during  storms. 
Then  the  local  outlets  are  entirely  covered,  the 
contents  dammed  back  under  great  pressure,  even- 
to  the  house  drains.  As  a result  the  soil  becomes 
saturated  with  sewage.” 

There  really  seems  no  remedy  but  the 
demolition  of  the  existing  Hackney  Wick, 
followed  by  the  proper  draining  and  con- 
creting of  the  ground,  before  habitation  on 
it  is  again  entered  on. 


AN  illustrated  monograph  of  the  Trinity 
Hospital  at  Mile  End  will  shortly  be 
issued  by  the  publishing  department  of  the 
Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft  of  Essex 
House,  Bow.  The  monograph  will  be  by- 
Mr.  Ashbee,  and  the  illustrations  by  various 
members  of  the  Committee  for  the  Survey 
and  Registration  of  Old  Memorials  of  Greater 
London.  The  first  edition  will  be  limited 
to  one  thousand  copies  for  subscribers,  but 
we  gather  that  the  publication  is  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  subscription  edition.  The 
special  interest  felt  in  the  building  at  present 
justifies  the  publication,  which  kcomes  at  an 
opportune  moment. 


CONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been 
aroused  by  statements  in  the  daily 
press  that  on  the  pulling  down  of  some  old 
premises  in  Newton-street,  High  Holborn, 
for  an  extension  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
the  watch  and  seals  “ of  Lord  Lovat  ” were 
found  in  a chimney.  On  the  seals  are  the 
initials,  in  cipher,  “J.  F.”,  with  the  Fraser 
crest  and  motto.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  watch  belonged  to  Simon  Fraser, 
the  " rebel  Lord  ” ; it  is  of  silver,  with  Arabic 
numerals  on  the  dial,  and  of  the  shape  com- 
mon in  the  latter  half  of  last  century;  we 
are  credibly  informed  that  the  hall-marks  on 
the  case  are  those  of  London  for  1769-70. 


THE  fine  ceiling  painting  executed  by 
M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  for  the  grand 
staircase  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris, 
representing  “Victor  Hugo  offering  his 
Lyre  to  the  City  of  Paris,”  which  was 
illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  June  2,  1894, 
is  to  be  engraved  by  M.  Waltner,  as  a 
commission  from  the  Municipality  of  Paris. 
It  is  to  be  executed  as  an  etching 
“rehaussee  de  burin.”  M.  Mordant  is  to 
engrave,  by  the  same  process,  M.  Besnard’s 
central  ceiling  of  the  “ Salon  des  Sciences  ” ; 
and  M.  Lunois  is  to  illustrate  in  lithography 
the  two  panels  by  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
“L’Ete”  and  ,f  L’Hiver,”  in  one  of  the 
Salons  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  These  illus- 
trations of  some  of  the  principal  decorative 
paintings  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  will  be  of 
considerable  interest  and  value. 


THE  “ Water-colour  drawings  in  Holland 
and  the  South  of  England,”  by  Mr.  A. 
Weedon,  on  view  at  the  Society  of  Fine 
Arts  Gallery,  are  chiefly  noticeable  for  the 
fine  treatment  of  the  sky  in  many  of  ihe 
drawings,  as  in  “Approaching  Storm, 
Katwijk  ” (5),  “ On  the  links  at  Sandwich.” 
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^9),  and  “ Launching  the  boat  ” ('39),  a larger 
drawing  than  most  of  its  companions,  and 
which  is  a really  grand  composition.  Among 
-other  especially  good  landscapes  may  be 
mentioned  “Valley  of  the  Aruns  ” (27), 
“Le\den”  (37),  “Boats  arriving  from  the 
"Nor  h Sea  ” (42),  “ The  Old  Rhine  Leyden  ” 
<451,  &c.  Mr.  Weedon  works  in  a broad 
■true  water-colour  style. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tick  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
session  of  this  Institute  was  held  on  Monday  list, 
at  9,  Conduit-street.  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A. , 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Examination  for  Associate. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
taken  as  read, 

The  President  announced  that  at  the  Final 
Examination,  held  from  the  22nd  to  the  29th  ult., 
sixty-eight  persons  had  been  examined  simul- 
taneously in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol, 
•with  the  result  that  thirty-live  had  passed 
and  thirty  - three  had  been  relegated  to  their 
studies. 

The  names  of  the  thirty-five  who  have  passed, 
■and  are  qualified  for  candidature  as  Associates 
are — 


E.  T.  Alicock,  Wakefield  ; H.  W.  Anderson, 
Wimbledon;  J.  D.  Bland, Cambridge ; W.  Brand, 
Ipswich  ; C S.  Burges*.  Edinburgh  ; J.  McC. 
■Cable,  Brixton  ; E.  F.  Cobb,  Strood,  Rochester  ; 
E.  R.  Danford,  Rotherham:  E.  R O.  Davis, 
Leicester;  A.  Down,  Stockton  Heath,  Warrington  ; 
.K.  G.  C.  Down,  Cardiff;  H.  H.  Dunn,  Lincoln  ; 
.N.  Fitzsimmons,  Westminster  ; C.  B.  Flockton, 
Worksop;  J.Ford.S  amford  ; L.  R.  Ford,  London’; 
C.  M.  E.  Hadfield,  Sheffield ; O.  C.  Hills, 
London;  T.  W.  Ilooley,  Heaton  Chapel  ; E.  E. 
Jordan,  London  ; G.  C.  Lawrence,  Clifton, 
Bristol  ; H.  Morton,  Taunton  ; E.  Nicholson, 
London : W.  E K.  Palmer,  New  Malden  ; 
< : M.  I'oole,  Barrhead,  N.B.  ; J.  L.  Redfern, 
Hudey ; G.  L.  Sbeppa>d,  Worcester;  G.  r! 
■Stnith,  South  Shields  ; J.  R.  Smith,  London  ; 
P.  R.  Smith,  Richmond,  Surrey  ; W.  H. 
Steadman,  Clifton,  Bristol  ; A.  Stratton^ 
Liverpool  ; T.  Turner,  London  ; E.  A. 
Whipham,  Siltburn  - by  - the  - Sea  ; K.  Wood 
South  Shields. 


Grxco- Phoenician  Architecture  in  Cyprus 

Dr.  Max  Obnefalsch-Richter  then  read  a papei 
on  “ Groico-Phamician  Archictecture  in  Cypru 
with  special  reference  to  the  Origin  and  Develoi 
tnent  of  the  Ionic  \ olute.”  He  first  gave  a descrii 
tion  of  the  three  Royal  tombs  discovered  by  hi 
at  Tamassos,  in  Cyprus.  These  sepulchres  of 
•Graco-Pfcomician  type  of  architecture  wire,  1 
maintained,  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuri. 
ts.c.  A feature  of  peculiar  interest  in  the; 
subterranean  stone  buildings  was  the  direct  imit; 
tion  in  stone  of  constructions  of  wood,  and  th 
in  a perfection  which  had  never  before  bee 
met  with  in  remains  of  ancient  monument 
Wooden  columns,  windows,  locks,  bolts,  roo 
•were  all  reproduced  in  stone.  He  had  found  the 
counterparts  surviving  in  modern  buildings  < 
Cypriote  villages.  The  lecturer  then  proceede 
•to  give  reasons  for  his  conclusion  that  lY 
Iomc  volute  was  derived  from  the  Egyptian  lotu 
Bower  design,  and  that  the  same  origin  w; 
traceable  in  regard  to  the  Greek  pnlmette  an 
antheimoR.  The  theory  which  would  ascril 
the  origin  of  the  Ionic  volute  to  the  Assyria 
sacred  palm-tree  could  no  longer  be  maintains 
A smail  clay  model  of  a sanctuary — evidently 
votive  offering— discovered  at  Idalion,  in  Cyprm 
some  time  ago,  showed  again  the  two  lotu 
capitals  on  the  columns  supporting  the  porcb 
Some  Ilathor  capitals  discovered  in  Cypru 
Remonstrated  the  fact  that  Cyprian  artists  durio 
the  Graeco- Phoenician  period  combined  Egyptian 
Assyrian,  and  Greek  elements.  On  one  c 
the  columns  was  sculptured  a design  of  a compli 
cated  lotus-tree  with  winged  sphinxes.  Dr.  Ohne 
falsch-Richter  next  referred  to  Herr  Koldewey 
-a  German  architect,  who  had  put  forwar, 
a new  theory,  in  his  book,  “ Neandria,”  distin 
guishmg  between  three  classes  of  archaic  capital 
with  curved  volutes-the  first,  with  crossed  lines 

,1  5yPna,n  : the  s?cond>  w,th  vertical  volutes 
ca  led  Ao Jian  ; and  the  third,  with  horizonta 
volutes,  called  Ionic.  Those  three  he  considerec 

- of‘he  P“Per»  whi=h  has  already  appearec 

x UP  by  Dr-  Richter  hijffi ^ 
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to  be  branches  all  growing  out  of  the  same  trunk, 
which  was  of  old  Cappadocian  origin,  and  which 
he  declared  to  be  the  prototype.  Heir  Koldewey 
denied  any  connex'on  of  the  Ionic  capital  with 
Egypt  or  the  Egyptian  lotus-flower.  Herr 
Puchstein,  in  his  book  on  the  Ionic  capital, 
appeared  to  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking. 
The  Cappadocian  columns  of  a baldachino  from 
a rock- relief  which  had  been  put  in  evidence  by 
the  above  - mentioned  authors  were  extremely 
simple.  The  whole  volute  merely  consisted 
of  two  spirals  connected  by  a canalis  and 
bent  downward.  In  the  upper  line  of  the 
canalis  of  this  Cappadocian  capital  Koldewey 
saw  the  horizontal  tendency  of  the  Ionic  volute 
to  be  latent.  The  two  spirals  touched  the 
vertical  line  of  the  shaft  of  the  column,  and  in 
this  fact  Koldewey  saw  the  vertical  tendency  of 
the  Ionic  volute  in  the  same  Cappadocian  capital. 
Dr.  Obnefalsch-Richter,  however,  had  found, 
during  the  excavations  which  he  had  carried  out 
for  the  German  Emperor,  a small  votive  column 
even  more  regular  and  more  simple  than  the 
Cappadocian  column.  The  canalis  above  was 
horizontal  and  was  covered  already  by  an  abacus. 
The  spirals  also  touched  the  shaft  with  their 
inner  and  lower  parts  in  a more  finished  and 
regular  form  than  in  the  Cappadocian  example. 
He  maintained  that  the  columns  from  Cappadocia, 
Cyprus,  the  oldest  archaic  Ionic  volutes  from 
Uyra,  Olympia,  and  other  places  were  simplifica- 
tions of  much  more  complicated  Grocco  Phoenician 
volutes,  which  on  their  part  were  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  lotus.  A reference  to  the  architectural 
details  of  one  of  the  three  Royal  tombs  of 
Tamassos  showed  how  a complicated  lotus-design 
was  changed  into  a more  simple  form,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  formation  of 
the  Hellenic  Ionic  volute.  From  an  interesting 
series  of  Grasco-Phcenician  Cyprian  capitals, 
with  palmettes  over  the  volutes,  to  which  Dr. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter  referred,  he  showed  that 
the  three  types  of  capitals  classified  by 
Koldewey  actually  occurred  in  Cyprus.  The 
Ionic  volute,  with  its  beautifully-ornamented 
cymation,  which  belonged  to  the  archaic  temple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  and  which  had  been 
lately  pieced  together  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  from 
fragments  in  the  British  Museum,  he  fully  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  oldest  existing  example  of  a pure 
Hellenic  Greek  volute.  He  referred  to  Dr. 
Murray's  paper,  lately  read  before  the  Institute, 
showing  the  great  importance  of  the  Ephesian 
capital  preserved  at  the  British  Museum,  especially 
since  its  no  less  valuable  twin-brother  the  well- 
known  Samian  capital  had  disappeared.  As  a 
last  illustration,  Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Richter  exhibited 
a photograph  of  an  Ionic  Greek  capital  now  in 
the  Cyprus  museum  at  Nicosia,  and  discovered  at 
Larnaca  in  1S79.  In  this  case  there  was  no  orna- 
mental cymation  properly  speaking.  The  sole 
decoration  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  canalis 
and  the  spiral  consisted  of  two  palmettes  or  lotus- 
flowers  growing  out  of  the  corners.  The  upper 
and  lower  margins  of  the  canalis  were  not  straight, 
but  considerably  concave,  and  both  lines  ran 
parallel  tc  each  other.  The  proportions  of  the 
capital  were  very  harmonious  and  Greek,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  date  it.  The  concavity  of  the 
lines  of  the  canalis  seemed  to  point  to  a later 
date  than  the  archaic  Ephesian  volute  of  the 
Artemisium. 

Professor  Aitchison  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Richter,  and  prefaced  his  remarks  by  ex- 
pressing his  pleasure  at  seeing  Mr.  Falkener  with 
them  that  evening.  It  would  be  imprudent  on 
his  part  to  say  how  long  he  had  known  Mr. 
Falkener,  but  he  had  always  received  the  greatest 
kindness  from  that  gentleman,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion from  bis  admirable  works,  which  had  made 
his  name  celebrated  through  every  architectural 
centre  of  the  world.  Referring  to  Dr.  Richter’s 
paper,  he  did  not  know  when  he  had  been  present 
at  a meeting  of  the  Institute  at  which  he  had 
heard  so  profoundly  interesting  a paper.  Every- 
one who  had  begun  his  architectural  studies  with 
the  Classic  must  have  taken  the  most  profound 
interest  in  the  Ionic  order,  and  probably  made 
theories  of  his  own  as  to  how  it  had  originated. 
He  must  confess  that  his  own  theories  on 
the  subject  appeared  to  have  been  far  from 
the  truth,  for  he  had  always  supposed  that 
the  Greeks,  being  a maritime  people, 
and  living  mostly  on  the  sea-shore  and  on 
islands,  must  have  taken  their  idea  of  the  Ionic 
capital  from  the  univalve  shells,  which  they 
saw  so  plentifully  about  them.  However,  it 
seemed  that  the  origin  of  the  Ionic  capital  was 
not  an  animal  but  a vegetable  one.  The  forget- 
me-not  buds  and  opening  ferns  were  striking 
illustrations  of  the  plant  spirals.  Doubtless  these 
discoveries  lately  made  at  Cyprus  gave  an  over- 
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whelming  probability,  even  a possible  proof, 
that  the  first  idea  of  the  Ionic  capital  came 
from  the  lotus.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
some  examples  of  the  spirals  which  the  lotus 
flower  formed.  Like  many  theories,  one  could 
not  at  present  carry  it  further,  though  when  once 
suggested  it  carried  an  irresistible  conviction  to 
the  mind.  The  canalis  of  the  Ionic  capital 
must,  he  thought,  have  been  suggested  by  some 
of  the  shells  they  saw,  but  that  would  not  affect 
the  origin  of  it  being  from  a plant,  probably 
from  the  lotus.  Dr.  Richter  had  pointed  out 
how  wonderfully  similar  an  example  on  his 
second  sheet  was  to  the  celebrated  internal 
capital  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Basste. 
The  way  in  which  the  abacus  of  this  capital 
had  been  managed  was  one  of  the  great  marvels 
of  the  skill  of  the  Greeks,  almost  eveiything  they 
touched  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  qualities 
with  which  that  great  people  were  endowed. 
Dr.  Richter  had  referred  to  mortar  as  being  used 
in  these  graves  at  Cyprus.  He  (the  speaker) 
when  he  went  to  Egypt  was  under  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Egyptians  had  not  used  mortar, 
but  when  he  visited  the  grert  Pyramid  of 
G zeh  he  found  every  stone  had  mortar  joints. 
In  the  chamber  of  the  king  and  of  the 
queen  every  joint  of  the  great  slabs  which 
formed  the  roof  were  filled  with  mortar. 
He  brought  home  specimens  of  this  mortar, 
and,  on  having  it  analysed,  found  that  the 
exterior  mortar  was  composed  mainly  of  lime 
and  sand,  while  the  interior  mortar,  although 
containing  lime,  was  principally  composed  of 
plaster-of- Paris.  The  joints  which  had  misled 
so  many  of  the  antiquaries  into  the  belief  that 
they  were,  like  the  Greek  joints,  dry,  were  simply 
a device  to  give  a more  elegant  appearance  to  the 
masonry,  while  within  the  joints  there  was  a 
channel  on  both  stones,  so  that  the  mortar  acted 
as  a continuous  tie  between  them.  He,  unfor- 
tunately had  no  acquaintance  with  Egyptian 
dates,  but  if,  as  he  presumed,  the  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh  were  very  muen  older  than  600  B c.,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  mortar  was  found  at 
Cyprus. 

Sir  H.  Bulwer  (late  High  Commissioner  to 
Cyprus)  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks.  The  subject  of  the  paper  was 
so  technical  that  he  haidly  liked  to  commit  himself 
to  any  words  about  it,  and  certainly  not  to  any 
expression  of  opinion.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  writer  of  the  paper  dated  back  a great  many 
years,  for  when  he  went  to  Cyprus  in  18S6  Dr. 
Richter  had  already  been  there  for  some  time. 
It  was  in  Cyprus  that  Dr.  Richter  began  his 
archaeological  education  in  the  most  practical 
manner,  not  in  the  schools  or  from  lectures  or 
books,  but  by  practical  investigation  in  that 
ancient  and  classic  soil.  Dr.  Richter  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Germany,  and  was  there  able  to 
correct  some  of  his  earlier  impressions,  and  to 
add  to  his  knowledge.  Whatever  might  be  their 
conclusions  on  the  question  put  before  them  that 
evening,  viz.,  the  origin  of  the  Ionic  volute,  he  for 
one  did  not  pretend  to  offer  any  opinion,  but  they 
would  be  all  agreed  that  they  had  heard  a most 
interesting  and  suggestive  paper. 

Mr.  Falkener  remarked  that  he  did  not  recol- 
lect having  seen  in  Egypt  examples  of  the  Ionic 
column.  He  had  discovered  a Doric  one,  but 
had  never  seen  any  Ionic  examples.  Pie  did  not 
remember  Dr.  Richter  saying  anything  about 
Lycia.  Dr.  Richter  had  mentioned  that  in 
Cyprus  was  to  be  found  the  imitation  of  wood- 
work in  wood  and  stone  buildings,  but  in  Lycia 
the  most  perfect  representations  of  woodwork 
existed  in  the  monuments.  Referring  to  the 
question  of  the  mortar,  it  had  brought  to  his 
mind  monuments  which  had  none,  as  in  the 
Parthenon,  where  the  joints  were  so  fine  that  it 
appeared  to  be  all  marble.  In  Corinth,  again, 
there  were  remarkable  examples.  The  temple 
there-  was  not  in  such  a beautiful  state  of  pre- 
servation as  the  Parthenon,  for  in  Corinth  a great 
number  of  holes  had  been  bored  into  the  columns, 
in  order  to  find  the  small  cramps  in  the  centre. 
The  paper,  he  considered,  was  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  one. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A. , said  he  had 
come  there  that  evening  to  hear  something  about 
the  origin  of  the  Ionic  volute.  He  had  sometimes 
s'udied  the  question,  and  had  always  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Cyp'us  was  more  or  less  a centre 
where  outgoing  streams  of  civilisation  from  the 
countries  all  around  found  root,  and  especially 
from  Phoenicia.  Greek  influence  also  existed, 
but  he  had  never  seen  his  way  to  accept  the  idea, 
which  was  put  forward  a few  years  ago,  that 
Cyprus  might  have  had  a great  influence  upon 
Greek  civilisation  and  architecture.  The  capitals 
of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.  were 
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constructed  as  horizontal  members,  and  he  could 
'•hardly  believe  that  architectural  forms  would  go 
diametrically  in  opposition  to  an  origin  which  was 
perpendicular.  The  principal  form  of  the  Ionic 
•capital  being  horizontal,  he  could  not  get  away 
from  his  first  belief,  that  the  Ionic  capital  had 
found  its  first  idea  in  Assyria,  and  he  was  sorry 
that  he  had  to  sit  down  unconvinced  by  what  Dr. 
Richter  had  said. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  said  he  had  also  formed 
'theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  volute.  lie  con- 
fessed it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  contend  against 
what  had  been  said  that  evening,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that,  when  they  had  the  paper  before 
them,  they  would  be  in  a better  position  to  judge 
of  the  question.  There  was  one  direction  in 
which  Dr.  Richter  had  not  turned,  viz.,  the 
metallic  treatment  of  the  ornaments  which  had 
been  referred  to.  The  drawings  on  the  walls 
seemed  to  point  to  wooden  construction  trans- 
lated into  stone  through  beaten  metal.  lie  (the 
speaker)  some  time  since  had  prepared  a drawing 
which  would  illustrate  what  he  referred  to, 
showing  a canopy  which,  it  was  surmised,  was 
•originally  constructed  in  wood,  and  covered  with 
mecal.  If  the  drawing  was  closely  examined,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  shaft  was  the  trunk  of  a 
palm-tree.  He  believed  that  many  of  these  ex- 
amples were  derived  from  metal  forms  beaten  on 
to  wooden  structures,  and  he  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  how  the  metal  had  played 
an  important  part  in  the  decorative  forms  shown 
by  Dr.  Richter.  These  forms  to  his  mind  were 
all  metallic  forms.  Where  the  records  failed  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  features  which  were 
originally  made  in  wood  had  entirely  perished. 
The  description  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  struc- 
tures in  Media,  in  Ecbatana,  was  that  the  palace 
had  peristyles  with  columns  in  wood,  covered  with 
-plates  of  silver.  The  dates  of  these  might  extend 
back  long  before  the  representation  of  the 
lotus  in  Egyptian  decoration,  or  at  least  as 
far  as  2500  B.c.  The  point  he  wished  to 
'insist  on  was,  that  it  did  not  follow,  because 
a certain  decorative  form  was  found  at  Egypt 
at  some  period,  that  some  other  nation  under 
the  same  conditions  had  not  actually  invented 
••the  same  forms. 

Mr.  Sydney  Vacher  said  that  Dr.  Richter 
seemed  to  argue  that  the  Ionic  capital  was  traced 
from  Egyptian  work,  but  he  would  like  to  ask 
where  he  had  found  Phoenician  work.  One  was 
always  led  to  believe  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
an  earlier  nation  than  the  Greeks,  and,  on 
examining  the  ornaments,  it  had  always  struck 
him  that  the  early  archaic  Phoenician  and  Greek 
■work  must  have  come  from  the  Assyrians.  It 
was  a difficult  question  to  say  whether  Greco- 
fPhcenician  work  came  from  Assyria  or  Egypt. 

The  President  said  they  were  extremely  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Richter  for  the  very  interesting  and 
suggestive  paper  he  had  given  them,  upon  a sub- 
ject which  was  not  yet  wholly  settled,  though  at 
•the  same  time  the  lecturer  had  brought  before 
them  one  of  the  elements  for  settling  it.  Dr. 
Richter  had  submitted,  in  a very  interesting 
manner,  additional  evidence  of  the  stone  architec- 
ture which  they  knew  so  well,  and  of  the  final 
Greek  work  having  originated  from  wooden  con- 
struction. This,  however,  had  been  brought 
before  them  from  another  direction,  in  a work  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fergusson,  who,  in  his  introduction 
to  the!  Antiquities  of  Ionia,  said  : “ We  now 
■know  practically,  from  our  experience  of  Lycian 
tombs  and  Indian  cave  temples,  what  the  process 
was  by  which  the  wooden  style  came  into  lithic 
•architecture.  At  first  it  is  by  copying  literally 
every  detail  of  the  carpentry— the  tenons,  the  mor- 
tises, even  the  pins  and  fastenings  are  all  repro- 
duced in  stone  without  any  difference  except  in 
material.  By  slow  degrees,  sometimes  after 
•centuries,  these  wooden  forms  are  gradually 
abandoned,  and  are  replaced  by  others  more 
suitable  to  the  material,  but  seldom  if  ever  without 
leaving  such  reminiscences  of  their  origin  as  to 
enable  anyone  accustomed  to  such  enquiry  to  tell 
at  a glance  their  original  parentage.'’  Another 
point  raised  was  the  lime  mortar,  and  that  created 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  in  the  very 
early  palace  at  Mycense,  the  steps  were  rubble- 
stone,  covered  with  very  fine  lime  cement.  These 
had  been  several  times  mended  with  the  same 
material,  so  that  although  they  did  not  show 
it  as  a rule,  they  knew  perfectly  well  the 
use  of  lime.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Ionic 
capital,  he  believed  this  was  one  of  the 
sources  from  which  it  had  originated,  but  not  the 
only  one.  The  Greeks  were  open  to  suggestions 
from  other  sources,  and  they  no  doubt  must  have 
seen  in  the  Phoenician  buildings  in  Cyprus,  and 
at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  works  of  this  kind,  as  also 
some  things  in  Egypt,  though  he  was  not  aware 


of  anything  so  nearly  approaching  the  Ionic 
capital  as  the  examples  on  the  wall  seemed  to  be. 
At  the  same  time,  they  had  a very  distinct 
difference,  which  Mr.  Ainu  Tadema  bad  called 
attention  to,  viz  , the  horizontal  character  of  the 
real  Ionic,  as  compared  with  the  semi- 
vertical character  of  the  Cyprus  examples.  He 
believed  it  had  originated  in  a different  way, 
viz.,  from  the  very  simple  spiral  used  so  frequently 
in  the  ornaments  at  Mycene  and  Tiryns,  which 
were  derived  from  Egypt,  because  there  were 
examples  of  spiral  work  in  Egyptian  ornaments, 
like  the  ceiling  at  Orchomenus  in  Greece.  In 
that  case  the  spiral  had  equal  developments  at 
every  turn,  but  then  the  Greek  mind  was 
always  anxious  for  beauty,  and  the  improve- 
ment went  much  nearer  to  Professor  Aitchison’s 
viev  of  the  expanding  spiral  shell.  If  they 
had  had  a volute  of  the  exact  form  of  the 
expanding  shell,  they  would  be  kept  to  the 
equi-aDgular  spiral.  The  curve  used  in  the 
Ionic  capital  could  be  rendered,  line  for  line, 
by  a string  carried  round  the  first  old-fashioned 
equi-distant  spiral,  which  could  itself  be  produced 
by  a string  carried  round  a cylinder.  Having  got 
that,  they  put  the  string  on  the  spiral,  and  by 
this  means  produced  their  beautiful  expanding 
spiral  which  formed  the  Ionic  capital.  This  he 
had  proved  for  himself,  both  in  diagram  and 
model.  From  the  capitals  of  the  Erectheum, 
the  Propylcea  and  other  examples,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  ultimate  Ionic  capital  was  so 
produced,  but  the  original  idea  had  been 
helped  by  those  Phoenician  forms,  which  probably 
came  from  Egypt  or  Assyria. 

The  vote  cf  thanks  was  then  put  to  the  meet- 
ing and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Richter  replied,  and  said  that  with 
regard  to  buildings  of  stone  imitating  wooden 
architecture,  he  was  aware,  so  far  as  books  were 
concerned,  of  what  had  been  found  in  Asia  Minor 
and  other  countries.  When  they  saw  the  illus- 
trations accompanying  the  printed  paper,  he 
believed  they  would  admit  that  there  existed 
nothing  whatever  like  what  had  bien  found  in 
these  graves.  He  did  not  know  anything  similar 
of  wooden  architecture  imitated  in  stone  to  the 
columns  on  the  door,  the  windows,  the  sills, 
the  locks,  bolts,  &c.  With  reference  to  Mr. 
Spiers’  remarks,  most  of  the  works  he  (the 
speaker)  could  name  were  in  metal,  bronze,  silver, 
and  gold.  As  to  the  influence  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  the  question  was  a very  complicated 
one,  and  he  could  only  touch  upon  it  with  a 
few  words  within  the  limits  of  his  paper,  though 
he  could  dwell  for  a week  upon  it.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Assyria  did  not  exist  by 
itself.  At  a ceitain  period  the  lotus-flower 
pattern  went  from  Egypt  to  Assyria : but  the 
origin  was  in  Egypt.  Then  there  was  the  com- 
bination of  the  sacred  trees,  where  also  elements 
of  the  palm-tree  were  used,  as  appeared  from  Mr. 
Tylor’s  excellent  paper.  With  regard  to  the  Greek- 
Ionic  volute,  he  had  only  desired  to  lay  before  his 
hearers  the  proposition  that  the  Greeks  had 
created  their  own  art,  but  that  one  of  the  elements 
they  used,  and  perhaps  the  principal  element, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  lotus-flower. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  would  be  a business  one  on 
January  13,  1896,  when  the  award  of  prizes  and 
studentships  would  be  announced. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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The  medals  and  prizes  won  by  the  students  of 
this  department  of  the  College  at  the  recent 
Science,  Art,  and  Technological  Examinations 
were  distributed  on  the  io:h  insb  by  Mr.  John 
Honeyman,  A.R.S.A. , F.R.I.B.A.,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects 
on  the  governing  body  of  the  College.  Mr.Thomas 
Russell,  of  Ascog,  presided. 

After  a statement  had  been  made  by  Professor 
Gourlay  as  to  the  honours  which  had  been  won, 
Mr.  Honeyman  addressed  the  students,  and 
said  : — “There  is  one  reason  why  I hardly  regret 
the  opportunity  of  briefly  addressing  you,  and 
that  is  from  the  nature  of  the  classes  represented 
here.  I feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to-night  in  one 
respect  most  heartily  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  most  excellent  arrangements  which  exist 
in  this  College  now,  and  the  energy  of  my 
friend  Professor  Gourlay.  I must  congratu- 
late you  also  on  another  point,  that  you 
had  the  good  sense  to  avail  yourselves  of 
this  opportunity.  That  is,  I am  glad  to  see, 
becoming  more  common,  but  it  is  not  universal. 
Of  course,  I must  congratulate  those  who  have  won 
the  prizes,  and  I think  the  record  which  Pro- 


fessor Gourlay  has  read  shows  that  these  have 
been  won  with  very  great  distinction,  and  reflect 
honour  not  only  on  you  but  on  Professor 
Gourlay  and  his  assistants.  I congratulate  you 
sincerely  on  that.  Knowledge  is  power.  There 
are  two  kiods  of  knowledge,  that  which  we  gain 
from  other  people’s  experience  and  that  which  we 
gain  ourselves.  A good  deal  is  being  said  about 
shortening  the  years  of  apprenticeship,  but  I 
think  you  will  find  it  true  that  it  will  be  no 
gain  to  shorten  the  term  of  your  apprentice- 
ship. You  must  attain  a certain  amount  of 
practical  experience.  The  knowledge  )ou  get 
here  is  to  help  you  to  use  that  experience  and  to 
enlighten  and  enliven  your  intellect.  When  you 
are  freed  from  ignorance  about  a great  many 
things  you  will  have  more  ability  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  that  arise.  When  I commenced 
business  an  apprentice  was  never  set  to  work  at  all. 
He  was  set  to  learn  what  he  now  learns  in  the 
Technical  College,  and  nowadays  an  apprentice  is 
set  to  work  at  once.  There  is  no  profession  where 
experience  is  really  of  more  value  than  that  of  archi- 
tecture, but  I am  sorry  to  say  there  is  no  profession 
where  experience  is  less  valued  by  those  outside  of 
it.  There  is  a sort  of  idea  (I  address  our  archi- 
tectural friends  more  particularly)  that  some  seem 
to  think  that  they  can  make  our  architects  artists 
by  teaching  them  an  artistic  style  of  drawing  and 
colouring.  Now  this  is  a very  great  mistake  and 
a delusion.  The  essential  characteristic  of  a good 
architectural  drawing  is  that  ii  should  be  perfectly 
intelligible.” 

Mr.  Honeyman  then  distributed  the  prizes.  Mr. 
David  Thomson,  architect,  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  referred,  as  a past-teacher,  to  the 
development  of  such  classes. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Honeyman  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  F. R.I.B.A., 
President  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  a similar  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Malcolm  S’ark,  jun.,  Honorary- 
President  of  the  Glasgow  Architectuial  Asso- 
ciation, concluded  the  meeting. 

An  exhibition  of  “Testimonies  of  S'udy  ” was 
held  in  the  architectural  studio  of  the  College 
that  day.  The  drawings  were  those  which  had 
been  accepted  in  the  three  examinations  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  were 
executed  by  students  of  the  College,  who  had 
passed  the  examinations. 


THE  CONSETT  IRONWORKS. 

On  Wednesday  the  members  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Newcastle,  paid  a visit  to  the  Consett 
Ironworks. 

These  works,  originally  established  in  1840, 
are  situate  at  Consett,  about  midway  between 
Newcastle  and  Durham,  on  the  Derwent  Valley 
Branch  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway. 

The  staple  trade  is  iron  and  steel  plates,  steel 
angles,  bars,  &c.,  beside  which  the  company  are 
large  coal-owners  and  manufacturers  of  coke,  both 
for  consumption  at  their  own  blast-furnaces  and 
for  sale. 

The  company's  blast-furnace  plant  consists  of 
seven  furnaces,  55  ft.  high  by  20  ft.  diameter  of 
bosh,  equipped  with  Cowper’s  and  Whit  well’s  fire- 
brick stoves  for  heating  the  blast,  which  enters 
the  furnaces  at  a temperature  of  about  1,300  deg. 
Fahr.  There  are  four  pairs  of  beam-engines  for 
raising  the  blast  for  the  furnacts.  At  present 
Gve  lurraces  are  in  blast,  producing  Bessemer 
pig-iron,  cf  which  the  average  yield  per  furnace 
is  about  750  tons  weekly,  but  as  much  as  919  tons 
in  a week  have  been  obtained  from  one  furnace. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  iron  ore  used  is 
procured  from  the  company’s  mines  near  Bilbao, 
in  Spain,  but  quantities  of  other  high-class 
minerals  are  also  used  in  conjunction  therewith. 

The  waste  gases  are  utilised  for  heating  the 
stoves,  and  in  raising  the  steam  for  driving  the 
blast-engines.  There  are  altogether  some  thirty- 
one  boilers  in  connexion  with  the  blast-furnaces, 
nineteen  of  them  egg-ended,  and  twelve  double 
tubular. 

When  iron  plates  were  exclusively  used  for 
shipbuilding  purposes  the  plant  of  the  company 
was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  plates  of  this  material,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  had  170  puddling-furnaces  and  7 plate-mills, 
and  turned  out  about  1,900  tons  of  iron  ship- 
plates  weekly,  but  with  the  large  substitution  of 
steel  for  iron  some  portions  of  this  plant  have 
become  obsolete,  whilst  others  have  been  modified 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  steel,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  only  forty  puddling-furnaces 
and  two  plate-mills  for  the  production  of  iron 
plates.  These  latter  are  at  the  old  “ tin-mill  ” 
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works,  at  which  place  also  iron  chequered  plates 
are  rolled. 

The  company  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
Siemens  steel  in  the  year  18S3  in  a small  way  at 
first,  gradually  extending  their  operations  until 
they  have  now  three  steel  melting  shops,  with  a 
total  of  25  melting- furnaces,  the  ingot- producing 
capacity  of  which  is  5,300  tons  per  week. 

The  valve-chamber  at  the  north  shop  is  a 
special  feature,  being  of  unusually  large  dimen- 
sions, with  sufficient  room  for  walking  round  the 
valves,  and  space  for  a railway,  which  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  chamber  and  is  used  for 
taking  the  necessary  material  in  and  out.  The 
casting-pits  are  parallel  with  the  lines  of  melting- 
furnaces,  and  in  front  of  the  latter.  Each  melt- 
ing-furnace has  its  own  ladle  and  carriage.  The 
ladle  is  dried  by  means  of  gas  from  the  producers, 
and  is  always  in  readiness  so  soon  as  the  charge 
is  melted. 

Large  locomotive  cranes  are  employed  in  the 
melting-shops  in  lifting  the  “moulds ’’into  the 
pit  ready  for  receiving  the  molten  steel  from  the 
ladles,  in  stripping  the  moulds  from  the  ingots, 
and  in  removing  the  latter  for  manipulation  in 
the  cogging  and  rolling  mills.  The  gas  producers 
are  at  the  back  of  the  melting-furnaces  and  below 
the  level  of  the  latter.  They  are  of  the  ordinary 
Siemens  type,  blown  with  steam,  and  the  gas  is 
conveyed  from  them  to  the  melting-furnaces  by 
overhead  tubing.  A special  feature  in  connexion 
with  the  producers  at  the  north  melting-shop 
(angle  mills)  is  the  railway  facilities,  which  are 
designed  with  a view  to  enable  the  coal  to  be 
brought  to  them  without  shunting. 

There  are  two  cogging-mills  for  dealing  with 
the  plate  iDgots  after  leaving  the  adjacent  melting- 
shops.  No.  4 _ cogging-mill  plant,  which  is 
capable  of  cogging  2,000  tons  of  steel  ingots 
weekly,  consists  of  a 45-in.  mill  and  engines  for 
driving  it,  together  wiih  hydraulic  slab-shears  and 
engines  and  seven  heating  furnaces. 

The  company  have  four  plate-mills  for  steel 
plates  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4).  Each  of  these  plate- 
mills  has  one  stand  of  roughing  and  one  stand 
of  finishing- rolls,  driven  by  separate  high-pressure, 
direct-acting,  non-condensing,  fly-wheel  engines. 
Nos.  2 and  4 mills  are  “reverse-mills.'’  Nos.  I 
and  3 pulling-over  mills,  a steam-life  being  pro- 
vided to  each,  whereby  slabs  weighing  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cwts.  each  can  be  dealt  with.  Steel 
chequered  plates  are  made  at  No.  3 mill.  Steel 
plates  of  a light  character  are  rolled  at  Nos.  I and 
3 mills,  those  of  medium  thickness  at  No.  2 mill, 
and  the  largest  and  heaviest  plates  in  No.  4 mill. 
A short  time  ago  the  company  rolled  in  No.  4 
mill,  for  a West  Hartlepool  ship-builder,  some 
plates  of  very  large  area,  the  finished  dimensions 
being  60  ft.  2 in.  by  4 ft.  2 in.  by  in.  thick- 
ness. On  the  receiving  side  of  the  fi'nishing-rolls 
of  No.  4 mill  there  is  an  arrangement  of  live 
rollers,  and  on  the  delivery  side  of  the  same  a 
traversing  platform  is  provided  for  carrying  the 
plates  in  process  of  manufacture  from  the  roughing 
to  the  finishing-rolls.  The  average  weekly  pro- 
duction of  finished  steel  plates  in  this  mill  alone 
is  about  1,100  tons. 

The  angle  - mills,  which  are  of  recent  con- 
struction, are  contiguous  to  the  north  melting- 
shop,  and  cover  an  area  of  about  16  acres. 
They  are  provided  with  the  most  modern  plant 
and  machinery,  consisting  of  a 45-in.  cogging- 
mill,  with  bloom  cutting-shear  ; a 32-in.,  a 
22-in.,  and  a 12-in.  guide-mill,  all  with  their 
necessary  engines,  live  roller  gear,  billet-skids, 
heating-furnaces,  boilers,  hydraulic  plant,  over- 
head cranes,  hot-saws,  billet  and  scrap  cutting- 
shears,  bar-banks  and  bar-skids,  together  with 
the  other  needful  accessories,  the  whole  beum 
designed  for  a production  of  1,500  tons  ; sectional 
steel  of  every  description,  such  as  angles,  tees, 
bulbs,  channels,  girders,  round  and  square 
bars,  &c. 

The  company  have  also  a laboratory  with 
necessary  apparatus  for  the  examination  of 
materials  received  and  produced  in  the  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  various  manufacturing 
processes,  a “ test  - house,”  containing  three 
Bucton’s  testing-machines,  tensile  test  preparing 
machines,  powerful  bending  and  drilling 
machines,  and  all  necessary  appliances  for 
carrying  out  the  tests  required  by  Lloyd’s 
Bureau  Veritas,  Board  of  Trade,  Admiralty’ 
and  other  surveys.  At  the  brickworks,  120,000 
bricks  are  turned  out  per  week  ; ordinary  fire- 
bricks, blast-furnace  lumps,  and  other  firebrick 
articles  used  in  the  various  departments  are  made 
here. 

The  company  own  about  2,700  cottages  at 
Consett,  Blackhill,  Leadgate,  and  the  outlying 
districts,  and  recently  have  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  an  entirely  new  village  which  will 


consist  of  between  300  and  400  houses  of 
various  types  at  Chopwell.  They  employ  up- 
wards of  6,000  hands,  the  wages  at  present  paid 
amounting  to  about  416,000/.  per  annum.  Mr. 
George  Ainsworth  is  general  woiks  manager,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Holliday  secretary  to  the  company. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  SEWAGE 
PURIFICATION. 

A discussion  on  sewage  purification  took  place 
at  the  Sanitary  Institute  on  the  nth  inst.,  when 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  Pies.I.C.E.,  presided,  Sir 
Douglas  Galton  opening  the  discussion  by  reading 
a paper  entitled  “Lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the 
Experimental  Investigations  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Massachusetts  upon  the  Purification 
of  Sewage.”  The  paper  reviewed  the  experiments 
of  Schloessing,  Frankland,  Warrington,  Bailey 
Denton,  and  Baldwin  Latham,  and  the  results  of 
mechanical  filtration  by  the  Lowcock  and  other 
English  processes  up  to  the  point  where  the 
Massachusetts  experiments  with  sand  filters  com- 
menced. The  early  experiments  of  the  Board  as 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Hasen,  the  chemist  to  the 
experiments,  showed  that  the  power  of  any 
material  to  purify  sewage,  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  its  ability  to  hold  the  sewage  in 
contact  with  air.  The  material  must  hold  both 
air  and  sewage  in  sufficient  amounts.  Mr. 
Lowcock  and  Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff  in  this  country, 
and  Mr.  George  Waring  in  America,  had 
succeeded  in  constructing  filtering-tanks  which 
gave  excellent  results,  working  effectively 
and  permanently  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  gallons  of  sewage  passing  through  them 
annually.  In  the  American  experiments  it 
was  found  that  the  thin  layers  of  sand 
on  the  top  of  the  aerators  were,  at  the  last, 
black  with  sulphides,  but  all  the  materials  below 
were  sweet  and  clean.  All  the  impurities  had 
been  detained  and  destroyed.  It  was  found  that 
practically  all  the  solid  matters  were  deposited  in 
the  central  core  during  the  downward  flow  of  the 
water,  and  that  very  little  work  remained  to  be 
done  as  the  liquid  rose  in  the  outside  ring. 
This  was  the  case  even  when  the  sewage  was 
applied  at  the  maximum  rate  of  8,950,194 
gallons  per  acre  with  the  water  moving  through 
the  tank  at  the  rate  of  about  3 ft.  per  hour. 
The  American  sanitary  engineer,  Mr.  G. 
Waring,  in  these  experiments  carried  out  at 
Newport,  U.S.A. , in  1S94,  had  pursued  the 
investigation  on  a practical  scale,  with  a some- 
what different  arrangement  from  Mr.  Lowcock’s. 
The  main  features  in  both  were  the  “strainer” 
and  the  “ aerator,”  the  function  of  the  strainers 
being  mere  mechanical  sedimentation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  experiments  the  effluent  showed 
little  or  no  improvement.  Gradually,  however, 
the  organisms  of  nitrification  began  to  multiply 
and  to  seize  upon  the  dissolved  impurities, 
destroying  their  organic  character,  and  trans- 
forming them  into  nitrites  and  nitrates,  in  which 
unobjectionable  form  they  escaped.  Once  started, 
this  action  continued  and  increased  rapidly,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  the  average  rate  of 
nitrification  was  reached.  From  that  time  to  the 
end  of  the  experiment  the  operation  of  the  tank 
was  practically  constant.  At  the  end,  when  the 
tanks  were  taken  apart,  the  conditions  clearly 
indicated  that  the  usefulness  of  the  filters  had 
been  in  no  way  impaired,  that  they  were  capable 
of  performing  their  functions  indefinitely,  and 
that,  under  proper  management,  no  renewal  of 
the  filtering  medium  would  be  necessary.  The 
principal  conclusions  to  which  the  experiments 
led  were — 

1.  The  suspended  matters  of  sewers  (sludge) 
can  be  mechanically  withheld  by  straining  slowly 
through  suitable  material. 

2.  The  filth  accumulated  by  this  straining 
material  can  be  destroyed,  and  the  straining 
medium  restored  to  a clean  condition  by  mere 
aeration. 

3.  The  successive  alternate  operations  of 
fouling  and  cleansing  can  be  carried  on  in- 
definitely without  renewal  of  the  straining 
material. 

4.  The  purification  obtained  by  this  straining 
process  practically  equals  that  accomplished  by 
chemical  precipitation,  and  is  sufficient  to  admit 
of  discharge  into  any  considerable  body  of  water 
not  used  as  a source  of  domestic  supply,  or  for 
manufacturing  purposes  requiring  great  purity. 

5.  Such  filters  can  be  maintained  in  constant 
and  efficient  operation  by  suitable  aeration. 

6.  The  erection  of  a plant  capable  of  purifying 
large  volumes  of  sewage  upon  a relatively  small 
area  calls  for  no  costly  construction.  Repairs  and 
renewals  are  merely  nominal.  The  attendance 
required  is  but  slight.  There  is  no  outlay  for 


chemicals,  &c.  The  only  expense  of  mechanical 
operation  is  the  driving  of  the  blower  or  air- 
compressor. 

7.  The  process  admits  of  wide  variation  in  the 
selection  of  filtering  material,  and  nearly  every 
community  can  find,  in  its  local  resources,  some- 
thing suitable  for  the  purpose. 

After  a few  words  of  compliment  to  the  lecturer 
the  Chairman  called  upon 

Professor  Corfield,  who  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion said  the  Massachusetts  experiments  com 
firmed  the  prior  English  experiments,  and,  though, 
they  had  gone  further,  it  was  in  that  confirmation 
that  their  chief  value  lay.  Frankland,  Baileys 
Denton,  and  Baldwin  Latham  had  shown  that, 
sand  and  gravel  would  be  a satisfactory  medium 
of  filtration  if  the  sewage  was  made  to  pass 
through  them,  and  so  long  as  that  was  the  case 
the  results  were  found  to  be  as  good  in  the  winter 
as  in  the  summer.  These  results  revealed  nothing; 
that  had  not  previously  been  revealed  in  the 
results  of  the  experiments  made  by  the  Sewage 
Committee  of  the  British  Association. 

Mr.  Lowcock  agreed  with  Professor  Corfield  in 
regarding  the  results  as  only  confirmatory.  If 
in  England  they  had  had  the  same  opportunities 
which  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Waring  in  America 
they  would  have  had  as  good  results.  He  was, 
of  course,  glad  to  see  Mr.  Waring  confirming  his- 
own  results.  They  had  introduced  some  recent 
improvements  which  permitted  of  the  cleaning  of 
one  small  section  of  the  beds  at  a time  while  the 
rest  of  the  filter  was  at  work.  In  comparing, 
results,  the  different  characteristics  of  the  sewage 
treated  should  be  considered.  The  sewage  in. 
Massachusetts  was  only  of  one-third  the  strength 
of  that  at  Wolverhampton,  which  was  altogether 
abnormal.  At  Malvern  Link  where  the  sewage 
was  strong  but  more  constant  than  at  Wolver- 
hampton, the  oxidation  amounted  to  99  per  cent, 
of  the  oxygen  consumed.  In  their  filters  a thin, 
layer  was  skimmed  off  about  every  six  weeks. 
This  was  first  put  on  a platform  to  dry,  then 
turned  over,  and  in  ten  days  it  was  perfectly 
clean. 

Mr.  Scott  Moncreiff  said  that  when  he  begun, 
his  investigations  he  had  not  before  him  the 
Massachusset’s  experiments,  and  he  had  to  adopt 
plans  of  his  own.  These  plans  he  still  continued. 
The  main  results  referred  to  in  Sir  D.  Galton’s  • 
paper  would,  he  believed,  be  viewed  in  a very 
different  light  in  a short  period.  Some  of  these 
results  would,  no  doubt,  always  remain  of  great 
importance,  but  in  the  near  future  it  would, 
certainly  be  held  that  biological  processes  were 
unsatisfactory  unless  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
the  filters  were  completely  dealt  with,  so  that  all- 
the  organic  matter  became  liquefied,  and  no 
sludge  of  any  kind  remained. 

Dr.  Rideal  referred  to  the  very  various, 
functions  performed  by  apparatus  to  which  the 
term  filter  was  applied.  He  thought  the  term, 
misleading  when  applied  to  such  processes  as 
Mr.  Waring’s  and  Mr.  Lowcock’s.  It  would  ber 
better  to  adopt  Mr.  Waring’s  words,  “strainer 
and  aerator.”  It  was  very  important  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  what  the  process  ot  nitrification  was. 
That  term  should  not  be  applied  to  the  prelimi- 
nary process  of  breaking  down  the  organic 
matter,  as  it  too  often  was. 

Mr.  Binnie,  Engineer  of  the  London  County 
Council,  who  was  next  called  upon,  said  that  Mr. 
Dibdin  and  himself  had  been  compelled  to  give 
very  serious  attention  to  this  subject  in  trying  to- 
find  out  how  to  get  rid  of  180,000,000  tons  of 
sewage  annually  with  the  least  possible  nuisance. 
They  had  carefully  considered  the  Massachusetts- 
experiments  and  others  which  had  been  made  in 
the  same  direction,  and  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  filter  would  get  rid  oft 
2,000,000  tons  of  sludge  or  of  the  200,000  tons 
of  dry  solid  matter  they  had  to  deal  with.  They 
had  been  experimenting  many  months  to  discover 
a material  through  which  they  could  with  the 
greatest  effect  and  economy  pass  their  effluent. 
They  thought  that  it  was  necessary  in  some  way 
or  other  to  force  in  a large  amount  of  oxygen, 
but  their  first  attempts  did  not  succeed  much 
better  than  a similar  attempt  of  his  predecessor 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  who  had  water  mixed  with 
sewage  continually  pumped  up  over  and  over 
again  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the  air.  Mr. 
Dibdin  and  he  had  tried  to  force  air  into  the 
sewage  — in  fact,  to  make  soda-water  of  it,, 
but  still  they  found  no  great  improvement. 
After  many  experiments  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  ‘was  not  only  necessary  to  briDg 
the  sewage  into  contact  with  air,  but  that  this- 
must  be  done  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  surface  of  exposure  must  be  very  large,, 
it  must  be  kept  wet,  and  the  flow  should  be^ 
properly  regulated.  Their  first  nine  months' 
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experiments  were  mainly  directed  to  finding  the 
best  material  through  which  to  pass  the  effluent 
(not  the  sludge).  They  wanted  to  remove  a large 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  coke-breeze  was  the  best  material. 
They  constructed  a filter  of  one  statute  acre  in 
extent,  and  the  results  had  been  made  public  by 
Mr.  Dibdin.  In  the  bottom  was  formed  an  ordin- 
ary tile  drain,  covered  with  about  2 ft.  6 in.  of 
coke  breeze,  and  6 in.  or  S in.  of  sand  on  the  top 
of  that  to  prevent  the  coke  from  floating  out.  The 
strainer  was  filled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
then  they  drew  off.  The  water  was  drawn  off 
through  the  interstices  of  the  coke,  but  as  fast  as 
it  was  drawn  off  air  went  in  to  take  its 
place,  and  they  had  no  necessity  for  any  air- 
pump.  They  thus  treated  2,000,000  of  gallons 
from  which  they  had  eliminated  75  per  cent, 
of  the  organic  matter,  and  obtained  a sewage 
effluent  perfectly  unimpeachable.  It  had  no 
taste  and  no  smell,  but  they  had  evidently 
not  quite  perfectly  done  their  work.  They  found 
subsequently  a growth  from  end  to  end  of  vorti- 
celli.  Thus  Nature  completed  their  operations. 
At  present,  they  were  sending  back  into  the 
Thames  an  effluent  as  pure  as  the  water  of  the 
river  itself. 

Sir  Douglas  Galton  very  briefly  replied,  stating 
that  the  discussion  had  fulfilled  the  purpose 
he  hoped  to  obtain.  He  never  supposed  it 
would  apply  to  London.  Any  system  applicable 
to  London  would  necessarily  be  of  a very  special 
character,  but  he  thought  it  had  been  shown 
that  the  pjocess  adopted  by  Mr.  Lowcock  in 
England  or  that  by  Mr.  Waring  in  America,  if 
introduced  into  the  various  provincial  towns  of 
England,  would  prove  to  be  an  economical  method 
of  treating  sewage.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  for  presiding,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  OPINION  ON  TILES 
AND  SLATES. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  a paper  on 
“ Roof  Coverings,”  recently  read  before  the 
Engineering  Association  of  New  South  Wales,  by 
Mr.  James  Nangle  : — 

“ In  a good  roof- tile,  the  chief  consideration  is 
lightness  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  homogeneity 
of  substance ; for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  to 
prevent  the  soakage  of  water,  a fine-grained,  com- 
pact, almost  vitrified  body,  free  from  impurities, 
must  be  produced.  This  result  is  only  obtained 
by  judicious  selection,  and  sufficient  weathering 
of  suitable  clays,  thorough  grinding,  and  knead- 
ing, and  what  is  equally  important,  careful  burn- 
ing. Those  of  the  foreign  make  give  evidence  of 
plenty  of  weathering  and  working,  but  at  the  same 
time,  are  not,  as  a whole,  very  compact,  being 
filled  with  elongated  crevices,  between  what 
might  be  called  layers  or  fibres.  The  layers  are 
very  distinct,  and  indicate  a very  tough  clay.  The 
colour  is  very  uniform,  while  the  design  is  un- 
doubtedly ingenious,  and  admits  of  most  effective 
fixing,  and  security  against  the  inroads  of  the 
weather.  The  table  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  author  shows  the  results  of  some  experiments 
as  to  the  water-soakage  of  these,  as  well  as  other 
tiles,  compared  with  slates.  Several  varieties  of 
English-made  tiles  are  to  be  obtained,  and  some 
which  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  author,  attain  to  the  standard  of  a good 
average.  The  best,  though  certainly  not  of  a 
pleasing  red  colour,  are  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessed of  an  extremely  compact  body,  uniformly 
burnt,  and  capable  of  very  effective  resistance  to 
water.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  these 
tiles,  while  almost  perfect  in  other  directions,  are 
liable  to  crack  under  the  process  of  rapidly- 
changing  temperature.  The  colonial  manufacture 
are  made  heavier,  and  show  absence  of  clay 
weathering,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a full 
supply  of  impurities,  though  it  may  be  remarked 
they  do  not  attain  to  such  a large  water 
absorption  as  some  of  the  imported  tiles. 
There  is  nevertheless  a much  larger  soakage  than 
can  be  good,  especially  as  the  impurities 
present  are  most  likely  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
water,  to  the  destruction  of  the  tile.  The  colonial 
tiles  would,  it  might  be  suggested,  be  the  better 
if  less  in  thickness  and  a greater  degree  of  burn- 
ing. Exceptionally  good  raw  materials  are  to  be 
found  for  tile-making,  and  it  only  needs  some 
encouragement  for  the  production  of  better  tiles. 
Some  of  the  tiles  produced  in  years  gone  by  were 
very  carelessly  made,  and  the  result  by  using 
them  so  disappointing  that  their  manufacture  and 
extended  use  was  grievously  retarded.  The  entry 
of  the  imported  article,  together  with  the  im- 
provements of  our  buildings,  has  awakened  and 
given  fresh  life  to  the  industry,  and  we  are  likely 


to  have  a vastly  better  article  from  our  own 
manufacturers. 

Amongst  all  the  materials  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  covering  out-buildings,  none  can 
excel  a good  slate,  possessing,  as  it  does  in 
such  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  chief  qualifica- 
tions to  fit  it  for  the  purpose.  It  is  almost 
proof  against  water  ; it  is  not  influenced  in  a great 
degree  by  contaminated  atmosphere,  stands  change 
of  atmosphere  as  well  as  most  other  materials,  and, 
while  obtained  in  abundance,  is  easily  manipu- 
lated by  the  workmen,  and  looks  well  on  the 
roof.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  marked  that  a good 
slate  is  so  described,  for  in  common  with  all 


the  old  colonial  buildings  were  roofed  with  these 
slates,  and  on  those  which  have  survived,  the 
slates  will  be  found  as  good  as  the  day  they  were 
put  on.  Colonial  slate  does  not  seem  to  offer 
much  opposition  to  the  imported  article— indeed, 
it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  obtain  any  colonial 
roofing-slates  at  the  present  time.  That  there  is 
good  slate  for  the  purpose  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
colonies,  has  been  amply  demonstrated,  and  there 
is  enough  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  if  the 
quarries  were  properly  developed,  our  buildings 
might  have  more  colonial  slate  on  them  than  they 
have  at  the  present  time.” 

The  following  is  the  table  of  water-soakage  of 
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otber  things  there  are  varieties  in  quality,  and  we  tiles  and  slates,  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph 
have  only  to  look  at  some  of  the  roofs  around  us  of  the  above  extract,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
to  find  slates,  the  quality  of  which  is  evidently  our  readers  : — 

Table  Showing  Absorption  of  Water  by  Different  Varieties  of  Roofing 
Tiles  and  Slates  used  in  Sydney. 


No. 

of 

Speci- 

men. 

Description. 

Size. 

Weight 

Dry 

m^lbs. 

Weight 

Wet 

in^lbs. 

Ab- 

sorp- 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Porosity. 

Weight 
per  Si  iuare 
Wet 
in  lbs. 

Remarks. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Foreign  Terra-cotta 
Corrugated  Tiles. 

9*  ^ 

by  1 ft.  4}  in. 
by  7-16  in. 

lbs.  ozs 

4 14 

5 2 

4 9 

5 2J 

5 3l 

lbs.  ozs 

5 9, 

5 12* 

6 oi 

5 8 

6 1 

6 0 

15 

«4i 

1 41 

14J 

12j 

20-27 

>8-58 

i7'37 

20-54 

17*57 

14*97 

75i 

Completely  saturated 
at  expiration  of  immer- 
sion. Light  Red  Colour. 

7 

8 

^9 

Colonial  Terra-cotta 
Corrugated  Tiles 
same  pattern  as 
Foreign  Manufac- 

9}  in. 

by  1 ft.  4}  in. 
by  n-i  in. 

6 14 

7 3* 

7 3* 

7 12J 

7 10 

8 1 

8 1 

8 11 

I31 

i3i 

!4i 

10- 90 
n-68 

1 T68 

11- 64 

.,063 

Completely  Saturated. 
Full  Red  Colour. 

13 

is 

16 

English-made  Tiles. 

ioi  in. 
byfijin. 
by  i in. 

2 *6 

2 9 

2 8i 

2 ioi 

2 i3i 

2 9 

2 11* 

3i 

3 

3* 

8*33 

7 '89 

9*75 

3*7° 

8-23 

ii495 

Hard— Close  Grained 
— Partially  vitrified. 

Dark  Red  Colour. 

17 

18 

19 

English-made  Tiles. 

by  63  in. 
by  7-16. 

2 5 

2 4 

2 3 

2 4* 

2 6 

2 4? 

2 Ji 

2 6| 

-3 

A 

A 

2-70 

2*08 

2-85 

1*38 

5*47 

i*47 

i|254 

Very  hard — vitrified — 
dark  red  or  brown  in 
colour.  Section  showed 
after  immersion  very 
little  water  penetration. 
Note.  Brown  Colo’ red 
Tiles  showed  smallest 
absorption. 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 
.8 

Bangor  Purple 
Slates. 

20  in. 
by  10  in. 

2 15 

3 4 

3 1 

3 12 

3 0 

3 1 

2 15J 

3 4I 

3 12! 

3 °i 

3 it 

TTTTTT 

1 "06 
•48 
i;°4 

1 '04 
■51 

580 

Very  closed  - grained 
and  compact.  Slate 
completely  dried  in  45 
mm.  in  a temperature 
of  65  deg. 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

Common  American 
Slates. 

by°onin. 

4 ol 

3 15} 

4 

HI 

: 3 

4 3 

4 si 

3 5i 

4 4i 

i1* 

-3 

A j 

1*94 

1- 56 

2- 29 

1-09 

3*38 

653 

very  bad.  Cases  have  passed  under  the  notice  of 
the  author  where  slates,  perhaps  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  use,  have  decayed  to  a 
state  little  better  than  brown  paper.  The  source 
of  such  rottenness  may  be  found  in  the  large 
percentage  of  iron  sulphide,  the  weathering  of 
which  has  tended  to  utterly  disintegrate  the 
substance  of  the  slate.  If  such  slates  were 
examined  prior  to  being  placed  in  exposure 
they  would  be  found  to  be  hill  of  such 
impurities.  Again,  a slate  which  is  soft  and 
clayey,  can  no  more  endure  than  a piece  of 
rotten  sandstone— each  will  quickly  crumble  and 
collapse  when  subjected  to  the  effects  of  the 
weather.  The  inferior  kinds  are  found  among 
those  known  as  the  common  blue  slate,  obtained 
from  America.  A peculiar  feature  connected 
with  the  American  slates  is  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  any  one  lot,  and  whether  examined  prior  to 
fixing  or  after  a few  years’  use,  the  great  differ- 
ence is  most  evident.  Some  weather  well,  others 
discolour,  soften,  and  crack,  and  in  a short  time 
the  slated  surface  is  both  unsightly  and  insecure. 
Whether  this  result  is  due  to  injudicious  mixing 
of  different  qualities  in  commercial  manipulation, 
or  owing  to  great  variety  in  the  slate  rock,  is  not 
clear.  The  same  unfortunate  trouble,  during  the 
practice  of  the  author,  has  arisen  when  using 
what  is  looked  upon  as  a better  quality  of  American 
slate.  Those  from  the  Welsh  quarries  are,  it  is 
pleasing  to  note,  almost  entirely  free  from  such 
defective  qualities,  and,  if  properly  laid,  only  the 
greatest  satisfaction  can  accrue  from  their  use. 
The  purple  variety,  though  not  more  compact  in 
grain  than  the  blue,  finds  the  most  favour,  and,  if 
the  evidence  of  experience  can  be  taken  into 
account,  is  certainly  the  best.  Any  iron  present 
has  been  almost  completely  oxidised,  thereby 
preventing  troubles  from  this  source,  while  the 
colour  permits  in  most  cases  the  arrangement  of 
harmony  in  the  effect  of  the  structure.  Many  of 


COMPETITIONS. 

Technical  Schools,  Hyde,  Cheshire. — 
The  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the 
Borough  of  Hyde,  Cheshire,  has  recently  decided 
a limited  competition  in  designs  for  a new 
Technical  School  and  Free  Library.  Five  archi- 
tects were  invited  to  send  in  designs  for  competi- 
tion, and  those  submitted  by  Messrs.  Woodhouse 
& Willoughby,  100,  King-street,  Manchester, 
were  successful. 

County  Intermediate  Schools,  Welsh- 
POOL.— The  Governors  of  the  County  Inter- 
mediate Schools  at  Welshpool  have  entrusted  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Willoughby,  of 
Manchester,  with  the  duty  of  assessing  the  com- 
petitive designs  for  their  new  School  Buildings. 

Church,  Hetton  - le-Hole,  Durham.— 
In  the  competition  for  a new  church,  Hetton-le- 
Hole,  nine  firms  of  architects  sent  in  plans,  and 
the  decision  of  the  committee  has  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  the  designs  of  Mr.  Stephen  Piper, 
architect,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society. — An  evening  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion, Finsbury  Circus,  when  Mr.  E.  J.  Barron, 
F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair. — Mr. 
J.  II.  Lloyd  read  a paper  on  “ Portraits  of  some 
City  Notables  of  the  Stuart  period.”  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  a number  of  oil  portraits,  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  said  had  been  collected  or  copied 
about  sixty  years  ago  by  an  artist  of  considerable 
reputation  (whose  name,  unfortunately,  did  not 
transpire),  but  he  considered  it  his  mission  in  life 
to  collect  these  portraits  of  leading  men  in  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts,  and  he  thus  collected  no 
fewer  than  160  of  them.  Of  these,  120  were 
those  of  clergymen  who  were  ejected  by  the  Act 
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of  1662.  The  artist  required  5,000/.  for  the 
collection,  but  he  died  a disappointed  man.  Some 
time  ago  these  oil  paintings  were  announced  for 
sale  in  the  market-place,  by  a small  dealer  in  the 
City  of  Exeter,  when  he  (Mr.  Lloyd)  bought  the 
entire  collection,  and  thinking  that  the  120 
clergymen,  if  they  were  hung  at  all,  should  be 
hung  together,  he  presented  them  to  the 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Those  that  he 
exhibited  to  the  meeting  that  evening  were 
portraits  of  men  who  had  been  connected,  at  one 
time  or  another,  with  the  City  of  London. 
The  collection  included  portraits  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  (probably  the  last  one  painted  of  him)  ; 
Sir  Edward  Coke  ; Sir  John  Eliot,  Vice-Admiral 
of  Devon,  who  was  eventually  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  died  in  1632  ; John  Hampden  ; 
John  Bradshaw  (President  of  the  Court  which 
sentenced  Charles  I.);  and  \\  illiam  KifTen, 
founder  of  the  English  Baptist  denomination. 
Mr.  Cecil  T.  Davis  next  exhibited  and  read  a 
paper  on  “ English  Fire  Insurance  Tablets,”  a 
large  number  of  which  were  shown  on  the  walls 
and  tables.  The  earliest  mention  of  them,  he 
said,  was  in  1680,  when  there  was  one  represent- 
ing a Phcenix,  but  the  name  of  the  office  was 
then  known  as  the  “ Fire  Office.”  Signs  were 
in  those  days  used  instead  of  numbers.  The 
tablets  were  formerly  placed  on  the  fronts  of 
houses  that  people  might  know  who  were 
insured.  The  firemen  also  were  able  to  distin- 
guish those  insured,  while  each  did  his  best  to 
save  the  house  which  bore  the  mark  or  tablet  of 
his  office.  The  oldest  tablets  were  made  of  lead, 
and  those  of  later  date  were  of  copper  and  iron. 
Mr.  Davis  then  described  the  various  tablets 
exhibited  and  their  distinctive  features.  Votes 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturers  closed  the  proceedings. 


ST.  OSWALD’S  CHURCH,  FULHAM. 

We  illustrate  the  accepted  design  for  this 
Church  selected  in  a limited  competition.  Owing 
to  the  position  of  the  site,  the  building  is  placed 
north  and  south.  It  will  accommodate  750  persons. 
The  materials  will  be  red  brick  and  stone,  roof 
covered  with  green  slates.  The  organ-chamber 
is  carried  as  high  as  the  plate  of  the  chancel-»oof, 
and  has  an  additional  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
clearstory  windows.  The  turret  stairs  lead  to  the 
bell-chamber,  and  also  give  access  to  heating- 
chamber,  &c. , beneath  ; the  choir  vestry  is  placed 


beneath  the  sanctuary,  with  access  from  area  steps 
as  well  as  from  clergy  vestry. 

The  joint  authors  of  the  design  are  Messrs. 
Alfred  J.  Hopkins  and  W.  Valentyne  Aspen,  the 
former  of  whom  will  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  building.  The  perspective  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  English. 


which  the  first  silver  medal  for  measured  drawings 
was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Academy  in  1S93. 

Some  remarks  on  the  history  and  architecture 
of  Newgate  Prison  will  be  found  in  the  third 
article  in  the  present  issue,  p.  455- 


PROPOSED  HOUSE,  POULTON, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Sllustrations. 


ARBLE  SCREEN,  S.  LORENZO,  ROME. 

real  I IE  screen  is  fixed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
9 HI  church,  which  was  the  entrance  of  the 
fl.CBl  original  early  Christian  building,  but 
versed  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Honorius 
I.,  who  added  the  nave  and  raised  the  floor  of 
e east  end  as  at  present,  by  half  burying  the  old 
ilumns.  This  seems  the  time  when  the  screen 
id  throne  were  erected  behind  the  high  altar, 
id  corresponds  with  the  time  of  the  Cosmati 
mily,  who  have  given  their  name  to  this  class  of 
osaic. 

The  throne  is  raised  five  steps  above  the  floor 
f the  apse,  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
he  whole  is  of  white  marble,  with  delicate 
louldings  and  carving,  and  is  an  excellent 
sample  of  the  Cosmati  work,  being  inlaid  with 
lass  mosaic  and  panels  of  porphyry,  green 
irpentine,  &c.  There  is  a great  deal  of  gold  in 
le  mosaic,  which  by  age  has,  in  many  places, 
ist  its  lustre  and  gained  many  dull  tints  of  green 
nd  brown,  adding  to  the  colour-effect  of  the 
ffiole.  The  stars  round  the  rectangular  panels, 
ffiich  in  the  monotone  reproduction  appear 
ghter  than  the  remainder,  are  all  of  this  gilded 
lass.  The  coloured  smalti  are  a rich  red,  a 
ight  and  very  dark  blue,  and  some  green. 
Vhite  cubes  are  also  employed,  but  these  are  of 
narble,  like  the  general  work.  The  effect  of  the 
wisted  columns,  of  which  there  are  many 
xamples  of  this  period,  is  much  emphasised  by 
ieing  richly  inlaid  with  a great  variety  of  patterns, 
nd  is  very  decorative  and  beautiful. 

Alfred  H.  Hart. 


MEASURED  DRAWINGS  OF  NEWGATE. 

These  illustrations  form  a portion  of  a set  of 
neasured  drawings  by  Mr.  G.  J.  J-  Lacy,  for 


This  house  was  designed  for  Mr.  James  Joicey, 
and  intended  to  be  built  at  Poulton,  near  Fair- 
field,  Gloucestershire,  in  the  local  stone,  on  a 
level  site  standing  rather  high,  from  which  the 
land  slopes  to  the  south-west.  It  is  planned  for 
future  extension,  it  being  proposed  to  add  a large 
drawing-room  in  the  south-west  corner,  with 
additional  bedrooms  over  it.  The  Hall  was  to  be 
carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  bedroom  corridor, 
and  is  the  only  portion  of  the  house  intended  to 
be  treated  with  any  elaboration  of  detail  or 
decoration,  the  rest  of  the  work  being  perfectly 
simple.  The  kitchen,  servants’  hall,  scullery, 
&c.,  are  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  ; 
the  first-named  being  lighted  by  a large  skylight 
in  addition  to  the  window  on  the  west  side. 
There  are  no  rooms  over  the  kitchen,  scullery,  or 
dairy.  There  are  five  bedrooms  (one  for  servants), 
a dining-room,  bathroom,  &c.,  on  the  first  floor. 
Other  servants’  rooms  are  placed  in  the  attic  story 
in  the  west  wing  ; while  a bedroom  for  men- 
servants  is  placed  over  the  hall  (*.«.,  in  the  square 
tower).  I proposed  to  cover  the  roof  with  the 
stone  slates  common  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

Charles  J.  Blomfield. 


STOREY'S  GATE,  S.W. 

This  fine  site,  which  is  approached  from 
Princes-street  and  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster, 
and  abuts  on  St.  James’s  Park,  is  exceptional  in 
having  entrances  available  for  carriage  approach 
in  a Royal  park.  The  lease  was  acquired  by 
Major  J.  A.  S.  Cuninghame,  of  the  Household 
Brigade,  and  a syndicate  of  his  friends  were 
about  to  erect  residential  suites  of  the  highest 
class.  Our  illustration,  the  original  of  which  was 
hung  in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy,  shows  the 
intended  fa£ade  to  St.  James’s  Park,  and  is  an 
instance  of  construction  to  the  maximum  height 
allowed,  and  to  meet  other  provisions,  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894.  . , 

The  architect  has  endeavoured  to  give  tne 


ELEVATION  AND  DETAILS  OF  NEWGATE  PRISON.-  Measured  and  Drawn  by  Mr.  G.  J Lacy 
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Recumbent  Figure  for  the  Harvey  Memorial , Hatberton  Churchyara 


ig  an  appearance  of  solidity  suggested  by 
iracter  of  adjacent  architectural  surround  - 
such  as  the  Foreign  Offices,  the  Ilorse 
5,  and  the  new  Admiralty  Offices,  so  far  as 
insistent  with  the  requirements  of  family 
en  suite.  The  entire  plinth  is  to  be  in 
ted  white  Portland  ashlar,  and,  the  rest  of 
one  dressings  in  Doulting  stone  from 
>n  Mallet,  Somersetshire,  relieved  by  red 
k facings.  The  roof,  which  will  be 
acted  of  rolled  steel  and  concrete 
pitch  of  75  deg.,  with  a flat  on  the 
rill  be  covered  with  green  Westmoreland 
The  elevation  will  not  be  carried  out 
y as  illustrated,  various  alterations  being 
itated  in  consequence  of  negotiations  for 

1 large  lettings  ; for  which  reason  the  plan 
: at  present  be  given,  as  it  is  in  process  of 
cation.  In  one  such  case  the  result  has 
the  acquirement  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
y the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
* erection  of  a new  Institution  house,  which 

2 of  the  same  height  but  more  Classic  in 
:ter,  while  harmonising  in  design  with  the 
ider  of  the  block.  This  work  has  been 
ted  to  the  superintendence  of  the  same 
:ct.  Bills  of  quantities  are  being  prepared  by 
s.  Dunk  & Bousfield,  surveyors,  of  Billiter- 
:-buildings,  E.C.,  and  a contract  for  the 
tructure  will  be  entered  into  early  in  the 
g year.  The  excavating  and  foundations 
w being  carried  out  by  Mr.  N.  Fortescue, 
ckney  ; the  clerk  of  works  being  Mr.  W. 
ringham.  Mr.  Basil  A.  Slade  is  the 
ect. 


[RE  FOR  THE  HARVEY  MEMORIAL, 
HARBERTON. 

E recumbent  figure  illustrated  is  a life-sized 
carved  in  statuary  marble,  and  will  stand 
the  top  of  the  salid  marble  sarcophagus  in 
idst  of  the  Harvey  Mausoleum,  which,  also 
intirely  of  marble,  has  just  been  erected  in 
aveyard  ol  St.  Andrew’s  Parish  Church  at 
:rton,  in  South  Devon.  The  chapelle,  or 
measures  12  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  is  sunk  6 ft. 
ground.  The  chamber  is  approached  from 
stern  end  by  a flight  of  eight  steps  of  grey 
loor  granite.  The  entrance  doorway  has 
y double  doors  of  massive  gun-metal,  and 
these  occur  the  arms,  crest,  and  motto  of 
imily.  Within,  the  floor,  walls,  and  roof 
>t  built  up,  but  are  each  of  thick  slabs  cut 
anusually  large  blocks  of  marble.  Projecting 
;he  wall  at  the  head  of  the  figure  is  a shelf 
ined  and  polished  alabaster.  The  inscrip- 
in  inlaid  metallic  characters,  at  the  foot  of 
arble  casket,  runs  : — 

ROBERT  GODEFROY  (TITO) 

ELDEST  SON  OF  ROBERT 
AND  ALIDA  MARIA  HARVEY 
BORN  AT  1QUIQUE  PERU 

13  AUGUST  1884 
DIED  AT  FONTHILL  SCHOOL 
EAST  GRINSTEAD 

21  MAY  1S95 

ove  the  ground  the  structure  has  continuous 
ing  around  it  to  the  height  of  about  4 ft. 
ie  top  of  this  is  a large  Calvary  Cross,  per- 
plain.  Standing  as  it  does  on  the  brow  of 
ground,  this  cross  is  seen  in  outline  with 
effect  from  several  distant  points  of  view. 


The  chapel,  which  is  quite  complete,  has  been 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Tollit, 
of  Totnes,  architect  to  the  Dundridge  Estate. 
The  recumbent  figure  will  probably  be  in  situ 
by  Christmas.  All  the  work  is  being  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Thames  Steamboat  Service. — The  Rivers  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows  : — 

“ In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Council  we  are  considering  the  question  of  the  best 
means  of  restoring  to  the  Thames  its  old  service  as 
a highway.  To  enable  us  to  advise  the  Council  on 
the  subject  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  certain  informa- 
tion, particularly  in  reference  to  the  street  approaches 
to  the  river  and  piers.  We  therefore  recommend 
that,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by 
the  statute,  the  Engineer  be  authorised  to  engage  the 
services  of  three  temporary  assistants  for  a period  of 
four  months,  at  weekly  salaries  not  exceeding 
4/.  4s.  each." 

Mr.  E.  While  moved  and  Mr.  Corbett  seconded 
to  refer  the  Report  back  to  the  Committee,  in 
order  that  they  might  more  fully  disclose  their 
object  and  intentions. 

On  a division  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
62  to  46,  and  the  Committee’s  recommendation 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Purchase  of  Tramways. — The  Highways 
Committee  recommended — 

“That,  inasmuch  as  the  Highways  Committee  is 
at  present  disabled  from  negotiating  with  tramway 
companies,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  December  4,  1894,  which  limits  the 
length  of  leases  to  be  granted  of  undertakings  pur- 
chased by  the  Council,  the  Committee  be  empowered 
to  consider,  without  prejudice  to  that  resolution,  any 
proposals  that  may  be  made  by  the  companies,  and 
to  submit  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Council." 

Mr.  Beachcroft  moved  to  omit  the  words  “ by 
the  companies,”  at  the  end  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, so  that  any  proposals,  by  whomsoever 
made,  might  be  considered.  This  was  agreed  to. 

The  statutory  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
directing  the  service  of  a notice  upon  the  London 
Street  Tramways  Company  for  the  purchase  by 
the  Council  under  the  provisions  of  section  43  of 
the  Tramways  Act,  1S70,  the  tramways  and 
woiks  and  undertakings  authorised  by  the  com- 
pany’s Act  of  1874,  as  altered  and  amended  by 
the  company’s  Acts  of  1884,  18S5,  and  18S7. 

London  Water-supply. — Mr.  H.  P.  Harris 
brought  up  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, which  contained  the  following  recom- 
mendations : — 

“(1)  That  her  Majesty's  Government  be  invited 
(a)  To  constitute  by  Act  of  Parliament,  a public 
authority  for  the  water  area  defined  below  ; (b)  To 
vest  in  such  authority  when  constituted  the  powers 
now  exercised  by  the  metropolitan  authorities  under 
the  Metropolis  Water  Acts  in  reference  to  the  water 
companies,  and  certain  of  the  powers  now  possessed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  a view  to 
improved  administration  and  efficient  control ; (c) 
To  confer  upon  such  authority  power  to  negotiate 


for  the  purchase  of  the  respective  undertakings  of  the 
water  companies,  and  to  give  effect  to  such  purchase 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  found  expedient,  and  if 
thought  fit  to  seek  Parliamentary  powers  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  undertakings  otherwise  than  by 
agreement,  and  for  dealing  with  the  whole  question, 
including  that  of  future  supply. 

(2)  That  pending  the  constitution  of  such  autho- 
rity, the  Council  do  authorise  negotiations  to  be 
initiated  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  with  the 
water  companies  for  the  purchase  of  their  under- 
takings. 

(3)  That  with  a view  to  the  Council  coming  to  a 
decision  on  the  pressing  question  of  new  sources  of 
supply  as  compared  with  a scheme  of  storage 
reservoirs,  the  Water  Committee  be  instructed  to 
report  their  final  conclusions  without  delay." 

The  Committee  suggested  that  the  proposed 
public  authority  should  be  composed  of  members 
nominated  by  the  Council,  the  City  Corporation, 
and  the  Home  Counties,  with  the  addition  of 
nominees  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
of  a sufficient  number  of  co-opted  members 
possessing  special  knowledge  and  qualifications. 
No  doubt,  they  added,  special  provision  would 
have  to  be  made  in  any  case,  for  such  authorities 
as  Croydon,  Richmond,  and  Tottenham.  The 
Committee’s  definition  of  the  water  area  was — the 
City  and  Metropolitan  Police  District,  covering 
701  square  miles,  and  outlying  districts,  em- 
bracing about  144  square  miles. 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  on  recommendation  (1), 
moved  the  following  amendment : — 

“ That  Her  Majesty's  Government  be  asked 
whether  they  will  promote  or  assist  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  on  the 
following  lines: — That  the  entire  control  of  the 
water  supply  within  the  area  of  the  County  of 
London  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  London  con- 
sumers, directly  represented  by  the  County  Council 
in  conjunction  with  the  City  Corporation  ; that  the 
consumers  in  the  metropolitan  water  area  outside 
the  county  shall  not  be  denied  or  deprived  of  similar 
rights  in  their  respective  areas  ; and  that  the 
purchase  price  of  the  existing  water  undertakings 
shall  not  be  assessed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  but  shall  be 
based  upon  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  those 
undertakings,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  rights, 
special  circumstances,  and  obligations  of  the  com- 
panies ; also  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be 
instructed  to  report  as  to  the  reply  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  immediately  after  the  recess." 

Mr.  E.  Spicer  seconded  the  amendment,  which, 
on  a division,  was  agreed  to,  fifty-six  voting  for 
and  forty-nine  against.  On  the  question  that  the 
amendment  be  the  substantive  motion  there  was 
another  division,  which  resulted  as  follows,  for, 
fifty-six  ; against,  forty-three. 

Mr.  Stuart  moved,  and  Dr.  Collins  seconded, 
to  amend  recommendation  (2)  by  omitting  the 
words  “ pending  the  constitution  of  such  autho- 
rity,” and  substituting  “Water  Committee  ” for 
“ Parliamentary  Committee.” 

The  amendment  was  then  adopted  and  the 
recommendation,  as  altered,  was  approved. 
Recommendation  (3)  was  also  adopted. 

Fire  Brigade  Work. — On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  it  was  agreed  to 
sanction  the  execution  by  the  Works  Committee 
of  the  further  work  required  at  the  Camberwell 
station. 

By-laws , London  County  Council  ( Subways ) 

Act,  1893. — The  Highways  Committee  reported 
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that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  approved  of  the 
by-laws  under  the  London  County  Council 
(Subways)  Act,  1893. 

Horseless  Vehicles.  — The  same  Committee 
recommended  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
be  requested  to  ask  the  Government  to  reintro- 
duce the  Bill  of  the  late  Government  for  removing 
the  existing  restrictions  on  the  use  of  mechanically 
propelled  vehicles  under  two  tons  in  weight.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted. 

Widening  of  Fulkam-road. — On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Improvements  Committee  it 
was  agreed  to  contribute  on  the  usual  conditions 
one-half  of  the  net  cost  of  the  improvement 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Vestry  of 
P'ulbam  in  the  Fulham-road,  between  the  free 
library  and  Wheatsheaf-alley,  such  contribution 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  1,157/. 

Gallery  of  Illustration.  — The  report  of  the 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  contained 
the  following  paragraph,  the  recommendations 
being  agreed  upon  : — 

“We  have  considered  four  drawings,  dated 
September  12,  1895,  showing  certain  alterations  it 
is  proposed  to  make  at  No.  14,  Regent-street. 
The  premises  will  be  known  as  the  Gallery  of 
Illustration,  and  the  hall,  which  is  on  the  first 
floor  over  the  show  rooms  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre 
Company,  will  accommodate  about  350  persons, 
and  will  have  a stage  at  the  east  end  separated  from 
the  hall  by  a proscenium-wall.  The  proscenium 
opening  will  be  fitted  with  a fire-proof  curtain.  On 
the  second  and  third  floors,  over  the  saloon  stair- 
cases and  offices,  are  living  rooms  or  flats  with  a 
separate  exit-staircase.  It  is  not  intended  to  use  the 
premises  for  stage-plays,  and  the  drawings  tech- 
nically comply  with  the  Council's  regulations  in 
regard  to  places  to  be  used  for  concerts,  &c.,  but 
as  we  greatly  object  to  living-rooms  and  commercial 
premises  being  connected  with  a place  of  public 
entertainment  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Council 
should  exercise  the  powers  provided  by  Section  12 
of  the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1878,  and  attach  conditions  to  the 
approval  of  such  drawings  to  the  effect  that  no 
factory,  workshops,  or  repository  shall  be  allowed 
underneath  the  hall,  and  that  no  dwelling-rooms 
shall  be  attached  to  the  premises.  We  therefore 
recommend  : — 

1 That  the  four  drawings,  dated  September  12,  1895,  be 
approved,  upon  the  following  conditions (a)  That  no 
factory,  workshops,  or  repository  be  allowed  underneath  the 
hall;  (b)  That  no  dwelling-rooms  be  attached  to  the  pre- 
mises ; (c)  That  iron  doors  be  fitted  to  the  openings  between 
the  stage  and  the  dressing-rooms  ; ( if)  That  the  winders  be 
removed  from  the  dressing-room  staircase.  That  the  owner 
be  informed  that  the  works  must  be  commenced  within  six 
months,  and  that  the  premises  must  be  completed  in  all 
respects  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Council, 
and  the  above  conditions  and  the  provisions  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894  ; that  upon  our  reporting  the  completion 
of  the  building  a certificate  under  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878,  be  sealed 
and  issued  to  the  owner  of  the  premises,  but  that  he  be  in- 
formed that  the  issue  of  such  certificate  will  not  preclude 
the  Council  from  considering  on  its  merits  any  application 
which  may  hereafter  be  made  to  it  with  respect  to  the 
licensing  of  the  building  for  public  entertainments.’  " 

The  Council  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  recess 
at  half-past  8 o’clock. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
— The  fifth  general  meeting  of  the  current  session 
of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  13th  inst., 
when  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  gave  a most  interesting 
account  of  the  Renaissance  in  England,  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  numerous  lantern  slides. 

The  Glasgow  Architectural  Associa- 
tion.—A lecture  was  delivered  in  the  rooms  of 
this  Association  on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  James  A. 
Morris,  Ayr,  on  “Architecture:  What  is  it?” 
The  President,  Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson,  M.A.,  was  in 
the  chair.  Reference  was  made  by  the  Chairman 
to  the  loss  the  Association  had  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gildard,  Hon.  Member 
and  Past  Hon.  President  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Morris  then  read  his  paper,  the  main  object 
of  which  was  to  urge  that  architecture  was  not 
merely  the  art  of  building  and  construction,  any 
more  than  poetry  was  the  art  of  grammar  : that 
it  was  essentially  a fine  art,  and  not  an  occupa- 
tion to  be  pursued  as  a business.  A large  number 
of  lantern  slides  were  shown  in  illustration  of  the 
lecture,  which  was  considered  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  papers  ever  read  before  the  Society. 
We  may  be  able  to  give  some  of  this  paper  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Architectural  Association  : Discussion 
Section  and  Camera  Club. — A combined 
meeting  of  these  two  bodies  was  held  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Association  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Herbert  A.  Satchell  in  the  chair.  The  paper  was 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Wonnacott,  and  dealt  with  the 
history  of  ‘ ‘ Holland  House.  ” The  author  began  his 
account  by  giving  the  local  reference  in  Domesday 


Book,  and  described  the  growth  of  the  buildings 
from  the  erection  of  the  centre  block  and  turrets 
(Cope  Castle)  in  1607  down  to  the  recent  additions 
by  Col.  Edis),  mentioning,  by  the  way,  many  of 
the  notable  personages  with  whose  lives  the  house 
has  been  associated.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  a series  of  100  lantern  views  lent  by  Mr. 
Dixon ; several  drawings  lent  by  Col.  Edis,  and 
some  good  photographs.  Mr.  Bertram  N. 
Southall  proposed,  and  Mr.  \V.  Bonner  Hopkins 
seconded  ; a vote  of  thanks  to  the  author.  Messrs. 
Garbutt  and  Brodie  followed,  and  the  Chairman 
then  put  the  vote  of  thanks.  The  author  having 
replied,  the  meeting  terminated. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  of 
the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society  was 
held  on  the  12th  inst.  at  “The  Ship”  Restaurant, 
Charing  Cross,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Sydney  a Court,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  who  delivered 
his  inaugural  address  as  President,  and  took  for 
his  subject  “Civil  Engineering.”  After  briefly 
reviewing  the  development  of  the  science,  he 
dilated  more  particularly  on  the  necessity  of  those 
professing  to  be  civil  engineers  being  properly 
qualified,  and  strongly  objected  to  any  man  who 
chose  being  allowed  to  call  himself  a “ civil 
engineer.”  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  Parliament 
thought  it  necessary  that  a dentist  should  have  a 
proper  qualification  for  pulling  out  or  stopping  a 
tooth,  that  it  was  still  more  necessary  that  an 
engineer,  on  whose  skill  and  ability  the  lives  of 
many  depended,  should  have  proper  qualifica- 
tions, and  that  those  who  had  not  should 
be  prevented  from  advertising  themselves  and 
making  use  of  the  name  of  the  profession 
of  those  who  had.  Mr.  a Court  was  also  of 
opinion  that  the  civil  engineer  should  have  a 
good  general  and  theoretical,  as  well  as  practical 
education,  enabling  him  to  deal  in  a sound  way 
with  the  matters  that  come  before  him,  just  as  a 
properly-qualified  medical  man  does  with  the 
cases  that  he  has  to  deal  with  : he  also  alluded 
to  the  advantages  of  some  men  becoming 
specialists  in  certain  branches  of  the  profession, 
as  in  the  medical  and  surgical  professions.  He 
pointed  out  the  advisability  of  employing  the 
civil  engineer  in  all  large  buildings ; he  drew 
a distinction  between  the  manufacturing  engineer 
and  the  consulting  engineer,  and  alluded  to  the 
advisability  of  those  constructing  works  and  in- 
habited buildings  employing  the  consulting 
engineer  and  not  trusting  to  the  cheapest  contractor 
for  supplying,  unchecked,  the  large  amount  of 
mechanical  apparatus  and  devices  connected  with 
drainage,  water  supply,  heating,  lighting  and  the 
ventilation  of  all  inhabited  structures.  A dis- 
cussion of  a most  interesting  character  ensued, 
and  was  taken  part  in  by  the  Past-President, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Walrond,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
E.  H.  G.  Brewster,  and  Messrs.  R.  Booth,  H. 
Coward,  William  C.  Street,  W.  M.  Binny,  and 
others. 
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positions  of  the  large  hall,  which  would  satisfy  these 
modified  requirements,  and  the  Baths  Commissioners 
and  their  assessor  could  have  obtained  this  informa- 
tion with  ease. 

In  the  reply  to  the  fourth  query  it  is  stated  that 
the  * ' ancient  lights  in  adjoining  streets  must  not  be 
interfered  with."  Now,  as  the  existing  buildings  on 
the  site  had  for  the  most  part  been  cleared,  we  wrote 
enquiring  how  high  the  buildings  which  faced 
Bowling  Green  Walk  (which  is  18  ft.  9 in.  wide)  had 
been,  and  we  received  a reply  that  “ probably  the 
vestry  might  know"  ; and  later  a reply  was  sent, 
which  we  enclose.  No  circular  was  ever  sent  round 
to  us  as  promised  ! 

The  absurdity  of  calling  on  competitors  to  set 
back  for  ancient  lights,  when  no  information  is  given 
as  to  essential  conditions  which  govern  such  cases, 
is  too  ridiculous  to  be  insisted  on.  And  what 
could  be  easier  than  to  note  all  round  the  site- 

plan—"  here,  buildings  must  not  exceed feet  in 

height " ? 

But  the  length  of  the  instructions  is  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  useful  information 
contained  in  them. 

We  certainly  shall  always  make  a point  of  pro- 
testing against  all  conditions  which  ask  for  more 
than  one-eighth  scale  drawings,  with  or  without  per- 
spective, or  one-sixteenth  scale  drawings,  in  which 
case  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  ask  for  a 
detail ; and  we  hope  others  will  do  the  same,  as  it 
is  only  by  such  protests  that  conditions  such  as 
those  for  Shoreditch  will  become  a thing  of  the  past. 

Hannaford  and  Wills, 

Swansea,  December  16,  1895. 


HOME,  SUITE  HOME!  OR,  FLATS  IN 
PARIS. 

Sir, — The  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
publishes,  December  9,  an  article  on  what  it  calls 
“ Radical  Transformation  in  Paris  Life:  Flats  Pre- 
ferred to  Separate  Houses.''  The  headlines  are 
misleading,  as  Parisians,  except  the  very  wealthiest 
of  them,  who  occupy  their  hotels,  have  lived  in 
layers,  one  above  the  other,  from  time  immemorial. 
What  the  Herald  means  to  say  is  that  these  hotels 
are  being  given  up  for  what  it  calls  “ apartment- 
houses."  This  it  states  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Sprent,  a Parisian  house-agent,  whom  it  has  inter- 
viewed. 

Mr.  Sprent  attributes  the  new  departure  to  the 
influence  of  English  and  American  families  settled 
in  Paris.  These,  by  insisting  on  " le  confortablef  \ 
have  got  it,  and  their  apartment-houses,  full  of 
modern  improvements,  have,  he  says,  caused  the 
hotel  built  even  so  recently  as  ten  years  ago  to  be 
out  of  date  now.  He  gives  particulars  of  the  rents 
of  the  new  flats,  which  may  interest  Londoners. 
They  seem  high,  but  he  thinks  they  may  go  down, 
even  although  ground-repts  may  go  up. 

“ ‘ Will  the  rents  of  these  modern  flats  go  higher  still,  * 
Mr.  Sprent?' 

‘I  don’t  think  so.  In  fact,  I believe  the  utmost  limit  I . 
has  been  reached,  and  some  people  fancy  it  has  been 
exceeded  and  that  a general  reduction  will  follow,  b 
During  the  last  twenty  years  the  rent  of  apartments  in  | 
the  fashionable  quarters  of  Paris  has  nearly  doubled. 
However,  that  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the 
value  _ of  the  ground  has  so  considerably  increased. 
Speaking  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  1 can  warrant 
that  every  ten  years  there  is  an  increase.  It  is  regular  as 
clockwork:  there  is  a sort  of  stagnation  period  for  a I 
decade,  and  then  up  go  prices.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that.’ " 


Correspondence, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

SHOREDITCH  BATHS  AND  LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,— We  are  very  glad  to  see  your  protest  against 
the  conditions  of  this  competition,  and  the  amount 
of  work  asked  for  from  competitors. 

We  wrote  a letter  at  an  early  stage  of  the  compe- 
tition pointing  out  that  the  jr-in.  details  asked  for 
were  not  necessary  in  order  to  help  an  assessor  to 
arrive  at  a decision,  and  that  if  it  were  necessary  to 
require  each  competitor  to  send  in  a plan  showing 
engineering  details,  the  perspective  might  be  omitted 
to  somewhat  reduce  the  immense  labour  of  the 
competition. 

The  answer  we  obtained  was  that  the  matter  had 
been  considered  by  the  Commissioners  and  assessors, 
and  that  it  had  been  decided  to  retain  them  “ in  the 
interests  of  competitors  ! " 

Now,  as  to  the  County  Council  requirements,  if 
the  large  bath  is  used  as  a hall,  the  competitors  were 
told  in  “ replies  to  queries,"  that  the  London  County 
Council  might  not  require  "strict  conformity"  with 
their  regulations,  but  that  competitors  would  have 
to  guarantee  that  their  designs  would  be  passed  by 
the  Council,  and  " enquiries  had  better  be  made  to 
ensure  that  this  will  be  the  case." 

Now,  Sir,  we  think  everyone  is  aware  how  difficult 
it  is  to  obtain  definite  information  from  an  official 
department  to  meet  a supposititious  case.  We  tried 
to  do  so,  but  only  received  the  reply  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  adhere  to  the  regulations  laid  down, 
which  we  did,  to  the  detriment  of  our  design.  All 
this  would  have  been  easily  avoided  if  the  instruc- 
tions had  contained  a sketch-plan  showing  a few 


"Land  in  the  fashionable  quarters  sells,"  says  Mr. 
Sprent,  “ at  about  81.  per  foot  superficial  in  the 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elyseds,  and  at  about  4/.  in  the 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne.  In  the  unfashionable 
quarters  it  has  either  fallen  or  stood  still  in  value.''  ' 

The  Herald  gives  a plan  of  one  floor  of  No.  82, 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elyseds,  a four-storied  block, 
which  the  house-agent  considers  to  be  the  finest 
apartment-house  in  Paris  : — 

“ Each  apartment  in  this  house  comprises  an  antechamber 
and  galerie , two  salons,  billiard-room,  eight  bedrooms,  six 
cabinets  de  toilette,  bathroom,  five  water-closets,  dining- 
room, office  de  salleA-manger,  servants’-hall,  kitchen, 
wash-room,  linen  rooms,  servants'  rooms,  cellars  and  stables 
and  coachhouse.  Each  apartment  has  both  gas  and  electric.  I 
light,  hot  and  cold  water,  steam-heating  apparatus,  lifts,!  1 
electric  bells,  telephone,  and  dumb-waiters.” 

The  entire  block  has  been  let  to  tenants  of  appa- 1 , 
rently  the  most  substantial  sort.  The  gross  rent  f 
obtained  is  4,920/.  per  annum,  being,  for  the  ground  f 
floor,  1 , 1 20/. , first  floor  1,520/., second  floor,  1,200/.,  f| 
third  floor,  960/.,  stables  120/.  The  names  of  the 
tenants  are  given. 

The  Herald  also  gives  a plan  and  perspective  1} 
sketch  of  another  house,  No.  104  in  the  same 
avenue.  This  is  a corner  site,  and  has  the  cupola 
which  seems  to  be  de  rigueur  for  recent  Parisian 
apartment-houses.  There  are  three  suites  on  each 
floor.  The  corner  suites  commanding  the  Champs 
Elysdes  are  the  dearest,  next  those  at  the  side,  and 
then  some  with  a much  inferior  aspect,  towards 
Washington  street.  There  are  six  floors,  and  the 
rents  asked  average  1,000/.  per  annum  for  the 
corner  suites,  and  about  800/.  and  300/.  respectively 
for  the  others.  The  gross  rental  of  this  block,  if 
the  prices  asked  are  obtainable,  will  approach 
13,000/.  per  annum. 

If  American  newspapers  were  given  to  the  practice 
of  "booming  " enterprises  of  this  sort  one  might— 
but  no,  do  not  let  me  be  so  ungracious  as  to  suggest 
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that  either  the  owners  of  No.  104  or  the  energetic 
house-agent  “got  at  " your  contemporary  ; a thing 
which  everybody  knows  to  be  impossible. 


£be  Student’s  Column. 

METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING. 
XXIV.  and  XXV. 
strength  ( continued ). 

T the  various  kinds  of  copper  it  is  generally 
recognised  that  their  tenacity  is  least 
when  in  the  form  of  castings.  Thus, 
according  to  American  experimenters,  the  tenacity 
in  tons  per  square  inch  of  ordinary  cast  copper 
ranges  from  about  6 to  10 ; whilst  Anderson 
found  it  to  vary  from  S-5  to  ii-2.  The  tenacity 
of  forged  copper  is  material ly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  minute  proportions  of  phosphorus  to 
the  metal.  Forged  copper  in  the  ordinary  state 
has  a tenacity  of  about  13  to  16  tons  per  square 
inch,  but  with  '04  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  the 
tenacity  rises  to  over  22  tons,  and  the  strength  is, 
practically,  proportionate  up  to  that  amount.  A 
very  high  result  is  obtained  by  hard  copper  wire, 
viz. — 26  tons  per  square  inch. 

In  regard  to  the  strength  of  tin,  that  metal 
being  chiefly  used  in  alloys  no  particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it  separately.  But 
Thurston  gives  its  tenacity  as  ranging  from 
o-S9  to  2 '68  tons  per  square  inch,  and  its  co- 
efficient of  elasticity  as  reaching-  3,125. 
The  same  author  gives  the  tenacity  of  cast 
bars  of  zinc  as  2 0 to  2 '9  tons  per  square  inch  ; 
though  Professor  Unwin  found  only  a tenacity  of 
it  to  1 ‘5  tons.  Sheet  zinc  is  credited  with 
having  a tenacity  of  7*14  tons  per  square  inch. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noticed  that  copper 
has  a much  higher  tenacity  than  either  tin  or 
zinc,  and  that  of  the  two  latter  zinc  is  decidedly 
the  stronger. 

The  behaviour  of  alloys  of  these  metals,  in 
regard  to  strength  and  other  physical  properties, 
is  by  no  means  governed  by  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  metals  in  the  alloys.  Or,  rather,  one 
could  not  arrive,  theoretically,  at  the  strength  of 
an  alloy  from  a consideration  of  the  strength  of 
its  component  metals.  This  will  be  readily  under- 
stood from  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 
peculiar  methods  of  union  of  these  metals  in 
alloys.  Obviously,  a great  deal  depends  on  the 
judicious  manner,  or  otherwise,  in  which  the  alloy 
has  been  prepared  with  a view  to  the  thorough 
union  of  the  metals,  and  that  without  prejudice 
as  to  whether  such  union  leads  to  true  chemical 
alliance  or  merely  a mechanical  admixture. 

The  alloy,  known  as  steel-bronze  has  been  care- 
fully investigated  in  view  of  its  general  employ- 
ment in  the  arts.  The  name  is  very  misleading, 
seeing  that  steel-bronze  has  no  iron  in  it,  but 
merely  refers  to  cast  bronze  which  has  obtained 
its  utmost  strength  of  resistance,  equal  to  un- 
chilled steel,  by  being  subjected  to  a tension 
beyond  the  limit  of  its  elasticity.  If  bronze  con- 
taining from  6 to  8 per  cent,  of  tin  be  cast 
in  the  usual  way  in  thin  pieces,  when  cool  it  will 
be  tolerably  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts ; but  if 
the  castings  be  made  thicker,  the  parts  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  mould  will  be  found,  on 
, examination,  to  contain  less  tin,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  decrease  of  temperature,  and  by  crystallisa- 
tion, to  have  forced  the  particles  richer  in  tin 
before  them,  and  produced,  in  combination  with 
the  more  gradual  process  of  cooling,  a mixture  of 
bronze  with  free  particles  of  tin  entirely  wanting 
in  the  homogeneity  on  which  the  application  of 
this  metal  to  higher  purposes  principally  depends. 
Two  methods  have  been  adopted  to  remedy  this 
evil  : one  consists  in  subjecting  the  bronze,  whilst 
in  the  molten  state,  to  heavy  pressure,  until  the 
metal  is  cold  ; in  the  other  the  molten  bronze  is 
run  into  a thick  cast-iron  mould  and  cooled  very 
rapidly.  It  is  stated  that  the  quality  of  the  metal 
produced  by  either  of  these  means  is  about  the 
same. 

Yet  the  two  processes  are  the  reverse  of  each 
other,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  homo- 
geneity results  in  either  case.  We  know  well 
enough  that  the  application  of  pressure  to  a 
molten  mass  retards  its  cooling,  but  that  is 
generally  accompanied  by  partial  crystallisation 
on  a different  plan  to  what  would  take  place 
were  it  allowed  to  cool  in  the  ordinary  way.  If 
very  great  pressure  were  applied  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  molten  mass  would  develop  porphyritic 
structure  on  a small  scale,  and  the  crystals  would 
assume  a tabular  rather  than  an  acicular  habit — 
to  the  immense  improvement  of  the  compressive 
strength  of  the  metal  when  cold.  On  the  other 
hand,  when,  as  in  the  second  process  adverted 
to,  the  molten  mass  cools  very  rapidly,  one j 


would  not  suspect  that  that  could  be  accompanied 
by  a corresponding  increase  in  strength,  unless, 
indeed,  steel- bronze  is  a peculiar  exception  to  the 
rule.  Rapid  cooling  generally  means  a want  of 
thorough  crystallisation,  and  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  investigated,  seeing  that  the  surface  of  a 
large  mass  of  molten  material  must  cool  quicker 
than  at  some  depth  within  the  mass,  the  class  of 
crystallisation  (if  present  at  all,  in  the  true  sense 
of  that  term)  developed  on  the  surfaces  open  to 
the  air  must  of  necessity  be  different  to  that 
developed  in  the  interior  of  the  mass.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  such  a mass  could  be  really  homo- 
geneous, from  a consideration  of  the  most 
elementary  laws  in  physics.  Although  the  effective 
resistance  to  strain  might  by  experiment  be  found 
to  be  somewhat  similar,  such  result  could  not,  we 
conceive,  be  due  to  the  property  of  homogeneity, 
but  rather  to  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  alloy 
along  two  distinct  lines  of  descent  from  the  ordinary 
state  of  the  metal. 

In  any  event,  from  a commercial  standpoint, 
the  production  of  what  is  usually  called  a homo- 
geneous mass  (as  seen  by  the  nalced  eye)  is  the 
first  improvement  in  bronze,  and  the  first  step 
towards  steel-bronze.  The  second  is  straining 
the  chilled  bronze  beyond  the  limit  of  its 
elasticity,  because  this  metal  does  not  obtain 
its  “steel”  properties  in  respect  of  strength, 
elasticity  and  hardness  until  it  has  been  strained 
beyond  this  point.  The  following  table  compiled 
from  the  researches  of  General  Uchatius  by  Herr 
Paulus*  is  interesting  as'  giving  the  strength  and 
other  physical  properties  of  various  kinds  of 
commercial  bronzes. 


Table  showing  the  physical  properties  of  different 
hinds  of  Bronze. 
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Herr  Paulus  suggests  that  not  only  bronze,  but 
wrought-iron,  steel,  and  doubtless  all  ductile 
metals,  if  stretched  beyond  the  limit  of  their 
elasticity,  would  really  attain  a far  greater  limit. 
Thus,  that  of  elasticity  of  chilled  but  unstretched 
bronze  was  reached  with  2-54  tons  per  square  in., 
the  elastic  tension  being  o'oo4  of  its  length ; 
whereas  after  the  rod  had  been  strained  until  its 
permanent  extension  was  0-004  of  its  length,  its 
limit  of  elasticity  was  raised  to  10159  tons  per 
square  in.  {i.e.,  fourfold),  and  its  elastic  exten- 
sion became  0-00192  of  its  length. 

Many  experiments  to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
phosphor-bronze  have  been  carried  out.  Speaking 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  that  alloy  possesses 
the  advantage  of  not  becoming  crystalline  under 
the  action  ot  repeated  shocks  and  bends,  and  is, 
amongst  other  things,  well  adapted  for  wire  rope. 
Clark's  tables  give  the  following  values  for  phos- 
phor-bronze wire.  For  unannealed  wire  about 
0 6 in.  in  diameter,  the  lowest  tenacity  is  43  '6, 
highest  71  '2,  and  mean  56'3  tons  per  square  inch; 
for  annealed  wire  of  the  same  character,  but  about 
oti  in.  in  diameter,  the  lowest  tenacity  is  given 
as  22  6,  highest  28 '8,  and  mean  24-4  tons  per 
square  inch.  Austrian  experiments  on  phosphor- 
bronze  bars  gave  the  resistance  at  the  point  of 
elasticity  as  19,857  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the 
resistance  at  the  point  of  rupture  as  58,383  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  Another  series  of  experiments, 
made  by  General  Uchatius,  yielded  54,915  lbs. 
and  81,795  lbs.  per  square  inch  respectively. 

The  tensile  strength  of  manganese-bronze,  for 
rods  rolled  hot,  varies  from  29  to  39'6o  tons  per 
square  inch  ; for  plates  rolled  hot  lrom  28 '46  to 
3078  tons  per  square  inch  ; and  for  the  metal  as 
cast  under  pressure,  from  31  '90  to  35  tons  per 
square  inch.  The  disparity  of  the  results  in  some 
of  the  cases  is  due  to  the  particular  condition 
under  which  the  metal,  as  tested,  existed — accord- 
ing to  whether  it  was  annealed  or  delivered  to 
the  testing  machine  direct  from  the  rolls ; or 
whether  it  was  pulled  across  or  with  the  fibre. 


* Organ  fur  die  Fortschritte  des  Eisenbahnwesens, 
Vol.  xin.,  p.  140. 


Mr.  P.  M.  Parsons  has  shown*  the  strength  of 
certain  varieties  of  manganese-bronze,  by  torsion,, 
as  follows  : — 


Manganese- Bronze — Torsion  Tests. 


Description 
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Uniform  twist. 
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tested  direcn 
from  rolls. 

No.  3 was  removed  from  the  machine  unbroken. 

The  transverse  strength  of  manganese-bronze?- 
as  ascertained  by  the  same  author  on  a bar  of  the 
metal  1 in.  square  cast  in  sand,  and  placed  on 
supports  12  in.  apart,  steady  pressure  being 
applied  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  was  as  follows : 
— With  a deflection  of  '025  in.  the  stress  was 
found  to  be  S96  lbs.,  when  the  bar  had  arrived  at 
a deflection  of  -o6  in.  it  stood  at  1,792  lbs.,  at 
■21  in.  2,688  lbs.,  at  1 *97  in.  4,144  lbs.,  and' 
when  the  stress  had  reached  4,256  lbs.  the  bar 
gave  way,  but  without  breaking,  bending  to  a 
right-angle. 

No  better  series  of  tests  as  to  strength  and 
allied  physical  properties  of  brass  could  be  quoted' 
than  those  made  by  Professor  Thurston  for  the- 
United  States  Testing  Board  about  seventeen 
years  since,  and  set  out  in  detail  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Report  of  that  body  (which  the 
student  should  consult  for  further  particulars). 
Knowing  the  multitude  of  metals  that  pass  by  the 
name  of  brass  in  the  market,  the  composition  of 
each  sample  tested  was  ascertained,  so  that  the 
results  should  apply  to  subtances  of  a specific- 
nature,  and  so  that  the  metallurgist,  as  well  as  the 
architect  and  engineer,  should  profit  to  the 
utmost,  in  the  practical  sense,  from  the  elaborate 
investigations.  In  other  respects,  also,  the  tests 
made  by  the  same  accomplished  experimenter  are 
models  of  what  such  work  should  be  : — 

Strength,  &>c.,  of  Brass. 
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Professor  Unwin  obtained  t for  ordinary  brass 
used  for  machinery  a tenacity  of  iof43  to  11  6z 
tons  per  square  inch,  an  extension  of  13  to  22  per 
cent,  in  8 inches,  and  a contraction  of  area  of 
16  to  27  per  cent.  The  co-efficient  of  elasticity 
is  about  5,oSo  for  rolled  brass.  The  same  author,, 
experimenting  with  delta-metal,  ascertained  that 
its  tenacity  was  approximately  as  follows  : — For 
cast-bars,  from  17  '05  to  2379  tons  per  square 
inch  ; for  a rolled  bar  33'26  tons  ; for  a ring  cast 
whilst  rotating,  hammered  cold,  3975  *ons  Per 
square  inch.  These  results,  however,  are  shorn 
of  much  practical  value,  as  the  actual  composition 
of  the  metal  is  not  quoted,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  for  anyone  to  know  what  kinds  of 
delta-metal  were  employed  in  the  tests.  As  the 
student  already  knows,  delta-metal  is,  in  general, 
an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  iron,  and  phosphorus- 
introduced  to  each  other  by  special  methods  ; but 
in  some  cases,  to  impart  certain  properties  to  it> 
tin,  manganese,  or  lead  are  also  employed.  With 
such  a range  of  composition  possible  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  give  a quantitative  analysis  or  assay 
so  that  one  may  glean  some  idea  of  the  class  of 
delta-metal  experimented  with. 

The  strength  of  lead  is  a difficult  matter  to 
ascertain  satisfactorily  except  for  tension  ; its 
tenacity  is  usually  quoted  as  about  1 ton  per 
square  inch.  It  is  such  a soft  metal,  and  so- 
ductile,  that  attempts  at  arriving  at  its  com- 
pressive resistance  (as  in  certain  other  metals  and; 


* “Trans.  Cleveland  Inst,  of  Engineers,”  Dec,,  188& 
also  in  Hiorn’s  “ Mixed  Metals,’’  1890,  p.  209. 

t “The  Testing  of  Materials  ol  Const: c--uon."  188S 
P-  344- 
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•many  alloys)  have  'usually  ended  in  elaborate 
calculations  as  to  the  weight  required  to  make  it 
“ flow,”  or  to  bulge  in  the  centre  when  cylinders 
of  lead  are  tested.  In  connexion  with  the  last- 
mentioned  property  the  experiments  of  Professor 
Kick  * may  be  quoted.  The  results  refer  to 
a homogeneous  lead  cylinder  the  original 
height  of  which  was  64 '4  mm.  and  the  diameter 
50*05  mm.  : — 

Experiments  with  Lead  Cylinders. 


\ Diameter  in  Millimetres, 
metres.  Top  & bottom.  Centre.  I 


57-8 
47  *6 
4=  9 
4°'9 
34'4 
28-2 


2-90 
3 '*5 
3'35 
3 ‘45 
3 ‘95 
5 '65 


As  the  outcome  of  these  experiments  the  author 
made  the  important  practical  discovery  that  in  a 
soft  body,  if  the  material  can  change  its  shape 
under  pressure,  its  density  will  not  be  affected. 
Thus,  with  a very  homogeneous  cylinder  of  lead, 
the  density,  both  before  and  after  pressure,  was 
11*35,  though  the  cylinder  was  reduced,  during 
•the  process,  to  half  its  original  height.  It  was 
found,  also,  that  the  density  was  but  slightly 
increased  by  a sudden  blow.  A piece  of  pure 
lead  was  tried  under  a steam-hammer  of  2\  tons, 
with  a fall  of  19  inches  ; the  change  in  density 
was  only  from  1 1 *354  to  1 1 *37 6.  The  further 
result  of  the  experiment  was,  that  the  shorter  the 
time  underpressure,  the  less  was  the  deformation  ; 
and  the  more  violent  the  blow  the  less  the  effect. 
The  density  above  quoted,  although  said  to  refer 
to  pure  lead,  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  accepted 
density  of  the  metal  (namely  11*45),  and  is  thus 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  not  being  quite  pure. 
All  base  metals  alloyed  with  lead  lower  its 
density.  The  co  efficient  of  expansion  of  lead  is 
commonly  stated  to  be  *00003  for  each  degree 
between  o deg.  and  100  deg.  Cent. 

The  great  interest  taken  in  recent  years  in 
aluminium  has  led  to  a fairly  exhaustive  series  of 
testing  experiments  as  to  its  various  qualities,  but 
none  have  received  greater  attention  than  the 
property  of  strength.  As  might  be  readily  antici- 
pated,  these  experiments  hail  principally  from  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  under  tension, 
aluminium  is  about  as  strong,  section  for  section! 
as  cast-iron,  but  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  pig-iron,  or  a similar  part  of 
wrought-iron  or  steel  would  weigh,  section  for 
section,  three  times  as  much  as  aluminium,  the 
relative  tensile  strength  of  the  metal  assumes  a 
further  importance.  The  tensile  strength  is 
further  increased  by  its  being  cold-i oiled  01  cold- 
forged;  and  there  are  alloys  which  will  not  increase 
the  specific  gravity  over,  say,  3 or  3-25,  which 
add  very  considerably  to  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  metal.  F or  sections  of  structural  work,  where 
lightness  is  of  importance,  the  metal  has  already 
found  numerous  applications  in  the  building  arts. 
Angles,  plates,  channels,  and  other  sections  of 
aluminium  used  in  structural  work,  in  commercial 
quantities,  and  the  use  of  the  metal  in  heavier 
pieces  are  the  more  recent  developments  of  the 
metal  for  structural  purposes. 

The  following  tablet  gives  the  average  results 
of  many  tests  of  commercial  aluminium  : 


Strength  of  Commercial  Aluminium. 


lbs. 


(■Castings 6,500 

: I2i5°° 


►Elastic  limit  per  square 

inch  in  tension.  1 Wire  ...rS.ooo  "to  3^ 

'-Bars 14,000 

•Ultimate  strength  per  ( s£t"gS  

square  inch  intension.  1 Wire  ...  jo'.oio'io  Jj'SS 

^Bars. 28,000 

Percentage  of  reduction  ) or 

of  area  in  tension.  1 Wire '’"go 

(.Bars .'"”'40 

►Elastic  limit  per  square  inch  under*)  ^ 
compression  in  cylinders,  with  length  C orm 
twice  the  diameter.  j ^'5 

themmlfTngt  r ^ illCh'  ditt0  12  °°° 

1 he  modulus  of  elasticity  of  cast ) 
aluminium  is  about — j*  11,000,000 

Aluminium  in  castings  can  readily  be  str  ained 
says  Mr.  Hunt,;to  the  unit  stress  of  1,500  lbs, 

p. Pnc ' C,E-”  VoL  L (1877), 

E“°”“s  °r  1 ‘he  Uni,ed 


per  square  inch  in  compression,  and  to  5,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch  in  tension.  It  is  rather  an  open 
metal  in  its  texture,  and  for  cylinders  to  withstand 
pressure  an  increase  in  thickness  over  the  ordinary 
formulae  should  be  given  to  allow  for  its  porosity. 
Taking  the  tensile  strength  of  aluminium  in  rela- 
tion to  its  weight,  it  is  as  strong  as  steel  of 
80,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  In  this  connexion 
the  following  table  by  Richards  is  useful : — 
Weight  compared  with  Strength  of  Metals. 


Metals. 

Weight 

per 

cubic  foot. 

Tensile 
strength 
per  square 
inch. 

Length  of 
a bar  able  to 
support  its 
own  weight. 

lbs. 

Feet. 

Ordinary  Bronze  .. 

”5 

4 So 

490 

i63 

36, 

9>893 

Hard  structural  steel 
Aluminium 

Aooo 

26,800 

Under  tortional  stress  in  Thurston’s  machine 
the  metal  has  much  lower  modulus  of  rigidity 
than  iron  or  steel,  its  maximum  shearing  stress  in 
castings  being  about  12,000,  and  in  forgings 
about  16,000,  being  about  that  of  pure  copper. 
The  angle  of  torsion  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
softest  steel. 

Aluminium  brass,  an  alloy  prepared  by  adding 
spelter  to  aluminium  - broDze,  has  a tensile 
strength  of  from  13  to  30  tons  per  square  inch  ; 
the  more  bronze  present  the  harder  and  stronger 
the  brass.  In  regard  to  transverse  stress  a bar 
1 in.  square  and  12  in.  between  supports  broke 
with  a load  of  7 2 cwts.  The  form  of  aluminium 
brass,  known  as  Hercules  Metal,  has  a tensile 
strength  varying  from  30  to  40  tons  per  square 
inch,  with  an  elongation  of  10  to  30  per  cent., 
according  to  composition  of  the  metal. 

Aluminium  and  nickel  alloj  s are  said  to 
possess  a tenacity  of  from  33  to  44  tons  per 
square  inch ; tests  by  Kirkaldy  gave  results 
ranging  from  39  to  42  tons  per  square  inch. 

METAL  STATISTICS. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  British 
output  of  metals  and  non-metals  used  therewith, 
as  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  may  now 
give  some  brief  statistics  ; but  the  student  will 
understand  that  these  figures  by  no  means  refer 
exclusively  to  metals  used  in  building — it  is  im 
possible  to  separate  them  from  others.  The 
recent  issue  of  the  “ Mineral  Statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1894  ” enables  us,  fortu- 
nately, to  bring  these  particulars  up  to  date  as  far 
as  possible.  The  metals  are  considered  in  alpha- 
betical order  ; all  figures  refer  to  the  year  1894  : — 

Alum  Clay  (Bauxite). — Raised  exclusively  in 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  from  between  sheets  of 
Tertiary  basalt — for  (aluminium  ore)  refractory 
substances,  &c.  Quantity  raised  = 7,970  tons.; 
value  at  the  mines  = 5,618/. 

Antimony  Ore. — None  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year ; in  previous  years 
small  quantities  were  raised  from  veins  in  Scot- 
land and  North  Cornwall. 

Arsenic. — White  oxide,  a by-product  obtained 
in  preparing  the  tin  and  copper  ores  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon.  Quantity,  4,801  tons;  value  = 
48,614/. 

Arsenical  Pyrites. — Excluding  pyrites  used  in 
making  the  oxide  above-mentioned ; raised  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon.  Quantity,  3,288  tons ; 
value,  3,823/. 

Cobalt  and  Nickel  Ore. — No  returns.  The 
only  mine  recently  worked  in  Great  Britain  is  in 
Flintshire. 

Copper. — This  industry  is  rapidly  decreasing  in 
importance  in  Britain.  In  1863  the  production 
of  copper  ore  and  copper  precipitate  amounted  to 
upwards  of  210,000  tons,  valued  at  over  a million 
sterling ; whereas  in  1S94  the  production  was 
only  5,994  tons,  valued  at  16,222 /.  This  latter 
is  divided  as  follows  : — Copper  ore,  5,752^-  tons, 
metallic  copper  obtainable  by  smelting,  397  tons, 
value  (at  mines)  = 13,909/.  Copper  precipitate 
24 1 £ tons,  yielding  metallic  copper  49^  tons, 
value  = 2,313/.  It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the 
year  we  imported  copper  largely,  as  follows 
Ore,  82,805  tons ; regulus,  78,845  tons  ; old, 
3,245  tons ; unwrought  and  partly  wrought, 
57»°5rtons;  manufactured  copper,  value,  140,181/. 
The  last-mentioned  came  principally  from  France 
and  Holland ; the  largest  amount  of  regulus  and 
ore  was  sent  to  us  from  Spain ; whilst  the 
unwrought  and  partly  wrought  came  mostly  from 
the  United  States. 

Fluor  Spar. — This  is  a very  fluctuating  com- 
modity obtained  from  Durham,  Derbyshire,  and 
Cornwall.  Quantity  126  tons,  value  = 69/. 

Gold. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  we  are 


now  raising  quite  a noticeable  amount  of  gold. 
The  returns  refer  exclusively  to  Merionethshire, 
and  principally  to  the  vicinity  cf  Doleelly.  The 
value  of  the  ore  is  the  largest  since  188S,  when  it 
was  double  as  much  as  at  present,  though  that  year 
stands  alone.  Quantity  of  ore  6,603  tons,  yield- 
ing 4.235 ouncesof gold,  estimated  value  = 13,573/. 
At  bar  gold  prices  the  amount  would  yield  14,811/. 
By  way  of  contrast,  it  may  be  observed  that  we 
imported,  during  the  year,  gold  bullion  and  specie 
to  the  value  of  27,572,347/.,  and  exported 
I5.647,55U. 

Iron  Ore. — The  principal  iron-producing  dis- 
tricts at  the  present  time  are  Cleveland  or  North 
\ orkshire,  yielding  over  four  millions  of  tons 
annually,  and  Cumberland  and  North  Lancashire, 
with  an  output  of  nearly  two  and  a-quarter  million 
tons.  Open  workings  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Northamptonshire  furnish  a large  quantity  of 
cheaply-wrought  brown  iron  ore.  The  ore  raised 
in  Scotland  is  chiefly  “ black-band  ironstone.” 
Totals — Iron  ore,  quantity,  12,367,308  tons, 
value  = 3, 190,647/.  ; Pig-iron  obtainable,  quantity, 
4>347»472  tons,  value,  9,999,186/. 

Iron  Pyrjtes . — We  depend  chiefly  on  Spain 
and  Portugal  for  our  sulphur-bearing  minerals  ; 
the  quantity  raised  at  home  is  very  small — 
principally  from  Warwickshire,  Derbyshire, 
Carnarvonshire  and  Wicklow.  Quantity,  15,523 
tons,  value  = 8,042/. 

Lead  Ore. — Found  largely  in  several  counties, 
though  the  proportion  from  Ireland  is  very  small 
(value  only  367/.).  The  Isle  of  Man  yielded 
more  than  Scotland  and  nearly  as  much  as  Wales 
by  value,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  of 
that  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Totals 
Dressed  lead  ore,  40,599^  tons  ; obtainable  by 
smelting,  29,687  tons;  amount  of  silver  obtain- 
able from  the  lead,  275,696  ozs. ; value  of  ore  at 
mines,  266,995/. 

Magnesium.—  No  statistics  available. 

Manganese  Ore. — Principally  from  Merioneth- 
shire. Quantity,  i,Sc>9  tons  ; value  = 740/. 
During  the  year  we  imported  manganese  ore  to 
the  value  of  338,400/. 

Ochre,  Umber,  &c.—  Quantity,  8,516  tons; 
value  = 14,040/. 

Quicksilver. — None  raised  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Imports,  principally  lrom  Spain,  and  in 
much  lesser  degree  from  Italy  ; quantity, 
3,^43.791  lbs. ; value  = 303,362 /. 

Silver. — All  the  silver  ot  British  origin  is 
obtained  from  lead  ores.  Quantity,  275,696  ozs. 
value  = 33,313/.  Silver  extracted  lrom  foreign 
cupreous  iron  pyrites,  quantity,  311,413  ozs., 
value  = 37,629 /.  Contrasting  these  figures  with 
silver  bullion  and  specie  for  the  year,  we  imported 
11,005,417/.,  and  exported  12,165,049/. 

Tin  Ore. — All  the  tin  ore  now  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom  comes  from  Cornwall,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  tons  from  Devon.  Quantity, 
Dressed  ore  (black  tin),  12,910^-  tons  ; amount  of 
tin  obtainable  by  smelting,  8,327  tons  8 cwts.  ; 
value  at  the  mines  or  works,  487,523/. ; or,  taking 
the  value  at  the  market  average  of  English  block 
tin  in  London,  it  would  be  worth  604,500/.  ; 
these  are  the  lowest  results  that  have  been 
obtained  for  very  many  years.  During  the  year 
we  imported  tin,  principally  from  the  Straits 
Settlements,  to  the  value  of  2,718,499/. 

Uranium. — One  mine  in  Cornwall  ; quantity, 

19  tons  ; value  = 815/. 

Wolfram. — Two  mines  in  Cornwall,  ‘neither 
of  which  produced  any  during  the  year.  Contrast 
this  with  the  year  1885,  when  374  tons,  valued  at 
4,799/.,  or  with  1892,  when  125  tons,  valued  at 
3,000/.,  were  raised. 

Zinc  Ore. — This  is  almost  entirely  blende,  prin- 
cipally from  Cumberland,  parts  of  Wales,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Quantity,  zinc  ore,  21,821  tons, 
obtainable  by  smelting  8,130  tons;  value  at  the 
mines,  67,311/.  During  the  year  we  imported 
zinc  ore,  crude  zinc,  and  manufactured  zinc  to  the 
value  of  1,373,262 /.,  principally  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Germany. 


GE NEPAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Reading  School  Board.— The  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Board  on  June  12  and  July  10  to 
obtain  by  competition  plans  for  the  school  and 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  Swansea-road  were 
rescinded  at  their  meeting  on  the  nth  inst.,  and  it 
was  decided  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Webb,  of  Reading,  be 
appointed  to  prepare  plans,  &c. , for  the  new  build- 
ings. The  schools  are  to  accommodate  1,000  to 
1,200  children  on  the  class-room  system  with  central 
halls  ; also  a cookery  centre  for  54  scholars,  a manual 
instruction  centre  for  teaching  metal-  and  wood- 
work, and  playsheds  for  gymnastic  apparatus,  &c. 
The  architect  is  also  to  report  as  to  providing  a 
swimming-bath  in  the  basement  of  the  schools. 

Restoration  of  Colebrooke  Church, 
Devon. — The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew, 
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was  reopened  on  November  30,  arter  partial 
restoration,  comprising  the  re  seating  and  necessary 
work  in  connexion  therewith,  including  the 
removal  of  the  modern  west  gallery,  which 
completely  blocked  up  the  fine  tower  arch 
and  cut  off  the  tower,  with  its  west  doorway  and 
window,  from  the  rest  of  the  church.  Although 
much  of  the  seating  consisted  of  the  usual  high  deal 
pews,  there  were  many  remains  of  fifteenth-century 
oak-seats  with  richly-carved  bench-ends.  These 
have  been  carefully  repaired  and  restored,  and  all 
the  oak  not  thoroughly  decayed  has  been  utilised  as 
far  as  practicable.  The  rest  of  the  seating  is  con- 
structed of  English  oak,  and  designed  in  keeping 
with  the  old  work.  Among  the  remains  of  old  oak- 
seating there  was  an  interesting  sixteenth-century 
carved  oak  prayer-desk,  which  has  been  carefully 
repaired,  and  will  be  again  used  as  a prayer-desk. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  W.  Dart  & Son,  contractors,  Crediton, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Tait  & Harvey, 
architects,  Exeter. 

Restoration  of  Rangemore  Church,  Staf- 
fordshire. — The  new  chancel  of  Rangemore 
Church  was  consecrated  on  the  7th  inst.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  edifice  was  built  twenty- 
eight  years  ago  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Butterfield, 
and  consisted  of  nave  and  chancel.  In  1884  Lord 
Burton  added  an  aisle  on  the  south  side  in  memory 
of  his  father,  the  founder  of  the  church,  stained-glass 
windows  also  being  inserted,  with  the  same  object, 
bj  the  tenantry  and  villagers.  The  old  chancel 
has  now  been  replaced  by  a longer  and  loftier  one, 
in  fourteenth-century  style,  the  work  being  English 
in  character.  The  walls  externally  are  of  Coxbench, 
with  Hollington  stone-dressings,  and  the  interior 
is  of  white  Hollington.  The  chief  feature  in 
the  design  of  the  chancel  is  that  the  altar  is 
placed  in  a deep  recess,  which  has  a stone-vaulted 
roof,  supported  by  ribs  carved  and  moulded,  and  is 
further  embellished  by  two  stone-carved  figures  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Aidan,  placed  at  a con- 
siderable elevation  north  and  south  of  the  altar. 
The  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
floor  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  varied  in  design, 
with  solid  black  marble  steps,  some  of  the  patterns 
being  copied  from  the  Church  of  St.  Anastasia,  at 
Verona.  The  reredos  is  of  alabaster,  and  reaches 
to  the  sill  of  the  east  window.  It  consists  of  three 
panels.  In  the  centre  is  represented  the  crucifixion, 
with  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  on  either  side,  while  in 
the  two  smaller  panels  stands  the  figure  of  a bishop 
under  a carved  canopy.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a carved  border  of  grapes  and  foliage.  The 
altar  has  the  legal  ornaments  of  cross,  vases,  and 
■candlesticks  of  gilt  metal.  The  choir  stalls  are 
carved  in  oak.  The  vestry  has  been  enlarged 
and  refitted  in  oak.  Hoptonwood  stone  has 
replaced  the  Minton  tiles  in  the  nave ; while 
a new  oak  pulpit,  with  panelling  at  the  back 
and  extensive  carving,  and  steps  and  base 
of  Purbeck  marble,  has  been  introduced.  The 
outlay  involved  by  the  alterations  is  about  4 000/. 
The  work  was  designed  by  and  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bodley,  A.R.A.,  and 
the  chief  contractors  were  Messrs.  Rudd  <Sc  Son,  of 
Grantham,  Mr.  Bridgman,  of  Lichfield,  being 
responsible  for  the  carved  oak  work  for  the  ceilin'* 
and  the  stone  figures,  and  Mr.  Hodges  (Burton)  for 
the  nave  floor. 


Blackwall  Tunnel  Works. — The  following 
works  at  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  are  finished,  namely, 
the  sewers  on  both  sides  of  the  liver,  the  fire-proof 
‘fence  and  the  approach  road  at  Messrs.  Forbes, 
Abbott,  & Lennard's  premises  at  Ordnance-wharf, 
and  the  Northumberland-wharf  river  wall.  The 
caissons  for  all  the  shafts  are  now  sunk  to  their 
■final  level.  In  the  cast-iron-lined  part  of  the 
tunnel  one  ring  has  been  erected  during  the  past 
month.  This  completes  the  cast-iron  lining  beneath 
■the  river  between  shafts  Nos.  2 and  3.  The  shield 
is  in  position  to  start  out  from  the  north  side  of 
No.  2 caisson,  and  the  plug  is  being  removed. 
Nine  cast-iron  tings  have  been  placed  temporarily 
across  No.  2 shaft,  so  as  to  give  the  shield  an  abut- 
ment to  push  from.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river 
the  cut-and-cover  work  is  completed,  and  on  the 
north  shore,  out  of  a total  distance  of  436  ft. , a 
length  of  about  380  ft.  is  finished,  and  the  remainder 
is  formed  up  to  springing.  The  total  approximate 
-cost  of  the  work  executed  up  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber last  is  567,316/.,  of  which  the  sum  of  10,096/. 
represents  the  value  of  the  work  done  on  the  raised 
approach  road,  the  cost  of  the  work  carried  out 
during  the  month  being  estimated  at  1,645/.  The 
work  of  widening  Blackwall-lane  and’  Trafalgar- 
road  is  now  finished  with  the  exception  of  some 
York  paving  on  the  south  side  of  the  latter  thorough- 
fare, and  this,  it  is  believed,  will  be  completed  in 
the  course  of  a week  or  two.  The  whole  of  the 
carriageway  has  been  opened  to  traffic. 

Board  School,  Cardiff.— New  Board  School 
buildings  have  just  been  erected  in  Howard-gardens, 
Cardiff.  The  structure  now  the  offices  of  the  Board,’ 
and  which  fronts  to  Howard-garcjens,  was  originally 
two  villa  residences.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the 
clerk's  and  general  offices ; on  the  first  floor  the  Board- 
room,  inspector  s office,  &c. ; and  on  the  second  floor 
the  school  attendance  officers'  offices,  the  superin- 
tendent's offices,  &c.  A central  gable  has  been 
erected  which  has  been  carried  out  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  to  accord  with  part  of  the  old  portions. 


erection  at  the  rear  a large  building  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  a pupil  teachers’  school,  art  school, 
and  gymnasium.  The  school  will  be  126  ft.  long 
by  42  ft.  wide,  two  stories  in  height,  and  the 
gymnasium  will  measure  42  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  wide. 
There  will  be  four  class-rooms,  capable  of  holding 
50  persons  each,  and  in  connexion  with  the  art 
class-rooms  there  w.ll  be  a clay-modelling  depart- 
ment. Adjoining  the  gymnasium  will  be  a students' 
workshop,  where  youths  will  be  taught  the  use 
of  lathes  and  carpenters'  tools  and  machinery,  as 
well  as  in  various  other  branches  of  technical  in- 
struction. The  architects  are  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jones, 
Richards,  and  Budgen,  Cardiff ; the  contractor  is 
Mr.  Henry  Davies,  Cardiff  ; and  the  clerk  of  works, 
Mr.  David  Evans. 

Church,  Gateshead. — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  Church  of  St.  George,  Durham-road,  in 
the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Gateshead,  was  laid  on 
the  16th  inst.  by  Lord  Northbourne.  The  building 
is  being  erected  at  a cost  of  5,900/.,  including 
the  tower.  The  accommodation  is  for  630  adults. 
The  church  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north  and 
south  transepts  and  aisles,  and  organ-chamber,  with 
choir  and  clergy  vestries  on  the  south  side.  The 
latter  are  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  used  as  one 
room  for  meetings,  and  have  an  entrance  from 
Inskip-terrace.  The  nave  is  27  ft.  wide  by  49  ft.  to 
the  ridge,  divided  into  five  bays,  with  narrow  aisles, 
and  without  a clearstory.  There  are  three  entrances, 
the  principal  being  that  at  the  south-west  angle, 
through  the  tower.  The  exterior  walling  is  of 
local  stone,  sneck  - faced,  and  the  interior 
piers  and  arches  are  of  stone,  chisel  - dressed,  , 
the  general  finishing  being  plaster,  The  floors  of 
the  nave  will  be  of  wood,  with  wood-block  flooring , 
in  the  passages.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  will  be 
covered  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  windows  will  be 
filled  with  tinted  cathedral  glass  in  leaded  lights  ; 
and  the  heating  is  to  be  by  hot  water,  on  the  low-  ■ 
pressure  system.  Mr.  Stephen  Piper,  Newcastle,  is 
the  architect,  his  plans  having  been  selected  in  a 
limited  competition,  in  which  Mr.  W.  Walton- 
Wilson  was  the  assessor.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
Alexander  Pringle,  of  Gateshead,  and  Mr.  Richley 
is  acting  as  cleik  of  the  works. 

Premises,  Stowmarket.  — The  Stowmarket 
Charity  Trustees  are  building  premises  at  Stow- 
market from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Henry  Geo.  Bishop. 
Messrs.  Andrews  & Murray  are  the  contractors. 
The  floors  are  to  be  fireproof  on  the  “ Mark 
Fawcett  system.  The  constiuctional  iron  and 
steel  work  is  being  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs. 
Mark  Fawcett  & Co.,  of  Westminster. 

Firf.  Station,  Birkenhead.— On  the  17th  inst. 
the  new  Fire  Station  for  B rkenhead  was  opened  by 
the  Nlavor  (Mr.  George  S.  Oldham).  The  station 
is  situattd  at  the  junction  of  the  Whetstone-lane 
and  Borough-road,  near  Charing  Cross.  The  site 
is  of  a triangular  shape.  The  buildings  comprise 
the  Fire  Station  proper,  with  superintendent's  house, 
and  quarters  for  twelve  single  men,  and  has  the 
main  elevation  to  Whetstone,  lane,  which  has  been 
widened  opposite  the  buildings  to  50  ft.  The 
engine-house  fronts  on  to  Whetstone-lane,  and  is 
lined  with  glazed  bricks  and  paved  with  small 
clinker  bricks.  It  has  accommodation  for  two 
steamers  and  a hose  tender,  all  of  which  can  be 
taken  out  direct  by  means  of  three  large  folding 
doors  opening  clear  on  to  the  road.  In  immediate 
connexion  is  the  recieation  room  for  the  firemen,  and 
adjoining  this  is  the  duty-room  and  superintendent's 
office.  In  the  duty-room  are  placed  all  the  fire- 
alarm  indicators  in  connexion  with  thirty-four  electric 
and  telephone  alarm-boxes,  erected  all  over  the 
borough,  fire  bell,  and  house  alarms.  In  the  yard 
at  the  rear  there  is  a four-stalled  stable,  loose  box, 
blacksmith  shop,  joiner's  shop,  hose  store,  and 
a boiler  pit  to  allow  of  the  boilers  being  lowered 
out  of  the  steamers  for  repairing  purposes.  The 
superintendent's  house  is  immediately  over  the 
recreation-room  and  office.  The  single  men's  and 
engineer's  houses  are  over  the  engine-room.  In  the 
basement,  in  addition  to  the  coal  cellars,  a large 
washing  cellar  is  provided  with  boiler,  &c.,  for  the 
general  use  of  the  station.  Each  of  the  houses  is 
fitted  with  alarm-bells  in  connexion  with  the  duty- 
room,  which  by  one  movement  can  be  set  ringing 
simultaneously.  The  engine-house  doors  and  the 
stable-doms  are  fitted  with  Try’s  patent  rapid-open- 
ing fittings,  and  are  intended  to  be  worked  from  the 
office.  The  buildings  have  been  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Borough  Engineer  (Mr.  Charles  Brownridge, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.),  Mr.  James  Merritt  being  the  con- 
tractor. The  fire-alarms  have  been  erected  by  Mr. 

W.  Shaw,  of  Stockport,  and  the  fire-bells  and 
automatic  switch  by  Mr.  F.  Pulford,  of  Birkenhead. 

Municipal  Technical  Schools,  Birmingham. 

— The  new  Municipal  Technical  schools,  which 
have  been  erected  in  Suffolk-street,  Birmingham, 
were  opened  on  the  13th  inst.,  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  land 
has  been  nearly  89,000/.,  and  the  architects 
were  Messrs.  Essex,  Nichol,  & Goodman, 
Birmingham.  The  building  is  constructed  of 
brick,  with  terra-cotta  facings.  It  consists  of 
a main  block,  flanked  with  an  east  and  west  wing. 
The  main  entrance  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  iaipade.  Spanned  by  a wide,  deeply-recessed 
elliptical  arch,  enclosing  four  pairs  of  swing-doors, 
it  is  rich  in  modelled  ornament,  and  in  the  spandrels 


These  figures  are  repeated  inside,  and  form  part  of 
the  decoration  of  the  staircase-hall  leading  to  the 
staircases  and  corridors,  which  are  also  lined  with 
enriched  terra-cotta.  The  city  arms  aie  freely  used, 
along  with  ideal  human,  animal,  and  foliated  forms. 
Inside  the  building  no  fewer  than  115  apartments 
are  available  in  the  five  floors.  On  the  ground- 
floor  are  the  Assembly-hall  of  the  Examination- 
room,  the  Library,  and  Secretaiial  Department, 
with  rooms  for  the  committees,  principal,  and 
secretary.  The  interior  framework  of  the  building 
is  of  steel.  Heavy  steel  columns  rest  on  a solid  rock 
foundation,  and  these  columns  are  carried  up  to  the 
top  of  the  structure,  being  rivetted  together  by 
means  of  heavy  cross  beams  at  each  floor.  The 
spaces  between  the  steel  floor  girders  are  filled  in 
with  granolithic  flooring,  which  is  strengthened  by 
steel  wiring.  In  the  Assembly-hall  the  floor  is  of 
pitch-pine,  arranged  in  panels  ; the  walls,  for  twe- 
thirds  of  their  height,  consist  of  a glazed  ware  dado, 
surmounted  by  arcaded  terra-cotta  screen  on  the 
walls,  the  upper  part  being  a flat,  old-gold  frieze, 
giving  relief  to  the  lower  part.  The  ceiling  is 
panelled  and  moulded.  The  platform  is  arcaded 
and  panelled  in  oak  and  walnut.  The  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  library  only  differs  from  that  of  the  hall 
in  that  the  books  of  the  former  supply  the  decorative 
arcading  of  the  latter.  Three  large  lecture-rooms 
adjoin,  each  giving  accommodation  for  250  students. 
Each  lecture-room  has  preparation-rooms  and  stores 
close  at  hand.  There  are  two  staircases,  one  at  the 
junction  of  each  wing  with  the  central  block.  The 
first  and  second  floors  surround  the  two  galleried 
lecture-rooms  placed  over  the  Assembly-hall,  and 
contain  the  departments  for  physics,  electrical  engi- 
neering, telegraphy,  and  the  class-rooms  for  women, 
botany,  geology,  &c.  The  Physics  Department 
occupies  the  west  wing  towards  Suffolk-street.  The 
various  rooms  communicate,  so  that  a long  range 
for  optical  work  can  be  obtained,  whilst  in  close 
proximity  are  two  dark-rooms  for  photography.  In 
a similar  position  in  the  east  wing  are  the  Electrical 
Engineering  and  Telegraphy  Laboratories,  and 
adjoining  them  are  the  Experimental  Dynamo  and 
Battery  Rooms,  connected  with  the  source  of  motive- 
power  in  the  basement.  In  the  Women's  Department, 
the  only  portion  fully  equipped  so  far  is  the  botany 
room.  The  third  floor  is  entirely  devoted  to  chemistry, 
with  the  exception  of  one-half  of  the  east  wing, 
which  is  kept  for  mechanical  drawing.  On  the 
fourth  floor  are  to  be  found  a large  room  for  build- 
ing construction  and  another  for  geometry.  On 
the  lower  ground  floor  is  the  Metallurgical  Depart- 
ment, including  electro-metallurgy  and  bronzing, 
and,  in  the  east  wing,  the  workshops  for  carpentry, 
joinery,  and  pattern  making.  On  the  basement  are 
a large  lecture-room  for  metallurgy,  mechanical 
laboratory,  workshops  for  iron  and  steel,  brass  and 
other  metal  trades,  while  the  sub-basement  is  devoted 
to  engine  rooms  for  electric  lighting  and  motive 
power,  space  for  boilers,  heating  apparatus,  &c. 
The  building  is,  as  far  as  possiole,  built  of  fire- 
proof materials.  The  rooms  are  warmed  through- 
out with  hot  air. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Aberdeen.— During 
this  jear  house-building  has  been  actively  carried  on 
in  all  the  suburban  districts,  as  well  as  on  vacant 
sites  nearer  the  centre  of  the  city.  Beyond  the 
dispute  as  to  joiners'  wages  previously  noted,  no 
difference  between  employers  and  employed  oc- 
curred. An  exceptional  number  of  workshops  have 
been  erected  in  1895,  During  the  twelve  months 
from  January  to  December  inclusive  the  Town 
Council  have  sanctioned  the  plans  of  219  dwelling- 
houses  ; fifteen  blocks  of  dwelling-houses  and  shops  ; 
eight  cottages  ; two  villa  - residences  ; forty-three 
factories,  workshops,  &c.  ; sixty  alterations  and 
additions  (many  of  them  on  a large  scale)  at  various 
premises  ; and  forty-two  miscellaneous  erections,  in- 
cluding warehouses,  offices,  stables,  small  stores,  &c. 
Plans  of  six  new  public  schools,  halls,  hospitals, 
&c.,  were  also  approved  of,  as  well  as  nine  plans  of 
alterations  and  additions  in  buildings  of  this  class. 
The  Government  are  to  erect  a new  general  post- 
office  on  a central  site,  to  meet  the  increased  wants 
of  the  city.  The  prospects  in  the  building  trade 
generally  are  still  remarkably  good.  During  1895 
fourteen  steam-vessels  were  launched,  the  aggregate 
tonnage  being  disappointingly  small  ; but  a con- 
siderable amount  of  repairing  work  was  done. 
There  are  in  hand  ten  steam-liners  and  two  small 
steamers. 
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ion  to  these  offices,  there  is  in  course  of ’are  figure -subjects  representing  various  sciences.  | were  formerly  present  in  the  sewage  the  sewage- 


S ANITA  R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Brownhills  Sewerage  Scheme.  — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Brownhills  Urban  District  Council, 
held  on  the  nth  inst.,  after  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Eayrs,  the  assessor,  with  reference  to  the  competitive 
plans  for  the  sewerage  of  the  Walsall  Wood  District 
had  been  considered  in  committee,  the  plans  of  Mr. 
H.  Bertram  Nichols,  C.E.  ("Forward"),  of 
Birmingham,  were  adopted  by  eight  votes  against 
four  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.  ("Gravitation"), 
Nottingham,  who  was  awarded  the  second  premium. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  selected  scheme  in  regard 
to  the  engineering  work  is  9,387/.  Thirteen  schemes 
were  submitted. 

Sewage  Disposal  at  Shepton  Mallet. — 
Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  dealing 
with  the  sewage  of  this  town,  mainly  by  reason  of 
the  enormous  quantities  of  brewery  refuse  which 
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farm  was  also  badly  laid  out,  and  was  until  recently 
in  a deplorable  condition.  Owing  to  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Local  Authority  by  a 
riparian  owner,  it  became  necessary  to  remedy  the 
state  of  affairs,  and,  acting  , under  the  advice  of 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Sons,  & Crimp,  of  Westminster, 
the  Urban  District  Council  have  constructed 
efficient  works  for  the  chemical  treatment  of  the 
sewage,  for  the  filter-pressing  of  the  sludge,  and 
have  also  brought  the  farm  into  a thoroughly 
efficient  condition. 

Improved  Patent  Tipping  Van.— Mr.  Geo. 
Rowe,  of  Lower  Edmonton,  sends  us  particulars  of 
his  tipping  van  for  slops  and  dust,  which  can  be 
tipped  no  matter  in  what  position  the  horse  and 
front  wheels  may  stand,  either  in  a direct  line  with 
the  hind  wheels,  or  half  turned,  or  at  right-angles. 
The  patent  tipping  apparatus  allows  the  load  to 
be  tipped  gradually  and  held  at  any  angle,  thus 
preventing  the  slop  from  splashing  about  and  avoid- 
ing that  strain  on  the  body  which  takes  place  when 
vans  are  tipped  up  all  at  once. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France.— The  Society  Centrale  des  Architectes 
Franpais  continued  the  general  elections  last 
Sunday  for  the  Bureau  and  the  Administrative 
Council.  The  result  is  as  follows  :— M.  Charles 
Gamier,  President  ; MM.  Corroyer,  Achille 
Hermant,  and  Newnham  (of  Lille),  Vice-Pre- 
sidents ; MM.  Boileau,  Secretary;  Poupinel, 
Assistant  - Secretary  ; L.  George,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  Frantz  Jourdain,  Keeper  of  the  Re- 
cords ; and  Bartaumiaux,  Treasurer  ; MM.  Raulin,' 
Guadet,  and  Lalanne,  Controllers  of  the  Press  ; 
MM.  Wallon,  Etienne,  Roux,  Daumet,  Duchatelet, 
Delaage,  Gautier,  Parisian  Delegates  to  the  Council  ; 
MM.  Marmottin  (ofCoulommiers),  Perrin  (of  Lyons), 
Faget  (of  Bordeaux),  Beignet  (of  Angers),  Pro- 
vincial Delegates.  An  underground  chapel, 

recalling  in  miniature  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  at  the 
Invalides,  is  to  be  built  at  the  Pasteur  Institute,  to 
receive  the  remains  of  the  great  savant.  It  will  be 

under  the  principal  entrance. M.  Menzel,  artist, 

of  Berlin,  has  just  been  elected  an  Associated  Foreign 
Member  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux  - Arts,  in 

place  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  Hunt,  of  New  York. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  American  lady 
artists  is  open,  in  the  Rue  de  Chevreuse,  and  will 

be  closed  at  the  end  of  May. A college  is  to  be 

built  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  the  expense  of  which 
is  calculated  at  500,000  francs. The  Com- 

mittee on  Historical  Monuments  has  given 
a favourable  answer  to  the  project  presented  by 
the  architect,  M.  Revail,  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  monuments  and  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Baux,  near  Arles.  The  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts  has  in  consequence  given  a sum  of 
money  for  the  restoration  of  the  tower  of  the 
chateau,  and  of  the  chapel  which  will  form  the 
Lapidary  Museum,  also  something  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Church  of  Baux  and  its  beautiful 

turret. On  Sunday  last  the  new  buildings  of 

the  Lyctfe  at  Tours  were  inaugurated,  also  the 

Medical  College  at  Rheims. A fine  chapel  is  to 

be  erected  at  Biarritz,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Thermes-Salins. A municipal  building  is  shortly 

to  be  erected  in  the  town  of  Annecy. A sum  of 

128,000  frs.  has  been  given  for  the  restoration  of  the 

palace  of  the  Dues  de  Bourgues,  at  Dijon. M. 

Albert  Ballu,  principal  architect  of  historical  monu- 
ments in  Algeria,  who  has  already  the  charge  of 
the  diocesan  buildings  of  Algiers  and  Oran,  has 
also  been  appointed  diocesan  architect  of  Constan- 
tine.  -The  Academical  Society  of  Architecture 

at  Lyons,  has  given  the  first  prize  for  the  open 
competition  in  architecture  in  1895,  to  M.  Paul 
Cret,  pupil  of  MM.  Huguet  and  Bernard  ; and  the 
second  prize  to  M.  Maxim  Roisin,  pupil  of  M. 
Blondel.  The  subject  was  the  decoration  of  the 

Place  Bellecourt. The  town  of  Marseilles  has  just 

opened  a competition  for  a building  for  the  Faculty 

des  Sciences.- The  town  of  Geneva  is  said  to 

be  going  to  oppose,  by  every  means  in  its  power, 

supplying  Paris  with  water  from  the  lake. -The 

death  ot  M.  Louis  Aim6  Bouchain  at  the  age 
of  52  is  announced  ; he  was  a member  of  the 
Soci6t6  Centrale.  He  was  a pupil  of  M.  Fourdrain 
and  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 

Germany.  — The  Emperor  has  given  500/. 
towards  the  cost  of  the  monument  which  is  to  be 
erected  near  Leipzig  on  the  great  battlefield  of  the 
same  name.  A competition  has  been  held  for  the 

design  of  the  monument. At  the  Royal  Academy 

there  is  a special  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Achenbach,  Menzel,  and  Schrader.  Of  the  private 
galleries  we  must  mention  Schulte’s  rooms,  with 
some  of  Professor  Herkomer’s  work,  and  some 

paintings  by  Krummhaar,  of  Vienna.  The 

painter  Menzel  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  on 
the  8th  inst. , when  there  was  a large  reception  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  numerous  banquets,  and  the 
popular  painter  received  many  addresses  and 

distinctions. The  gigantic  bronze  ' ' Berolina  " is 

now  being  erected  on  the  Alexander  Platz  at  Berlin. 

Professor  Hundriessor  is  the  sculptor. The  new 

West  Theatre  at  Berlin  is  being  rapidly  completed, 
and  is  already  roofed  in,  as  the  building  has  to  be 
opened  in  time  for  the  Industrial  Exhibition  next 
May.  The  frontage  is  about  140  ft.,  and  its  depth 
nearly  200  ft.,  and  it  is  situated  in  its  own  extensive 
grounds  facing  the  Kant  Strasse.  The  plans, 


which  have  been  prepared  by  Herr  SJehring,  show 
seating  accommodation  for  about  1,800.  Six 
hundred  seats  are  in  the  “area,"  i c. , combined 
first  and  second  stalls.  The  stage  has  a width  of 

about  65  ft. An  unfortunate  accident  is  reported 

from  Munich  in  connexion  with  the  new  “German 
Theatre  " which  is  nearing  its  completion.  The 
scaffolding  broke  down,  and  there  were  severul 

fatalities. The  competition  for  designs  of  the  new 

provincial  museum  at  Hanover  has  been  decided  in 
favour  of  Professor  Stier's  work.  There  were  forty- 
two  competitors. 

Saxony. — The  first  series  of  alterations  to  the 
Royal  Castle  at  Dresden  has  now  been  completed, 
and  no  further  work  can  be  taken  in  hand  until  more 
money  has  been  voted  by  the  Saxon  Diet,  the  first 
instalment  having  been  entiiely  exhausted.  The 
first  series  of  alterations  included  a very  successful 
remodelling  of  the  principal  fapade  of  the  castle 
looking  towards  the  “ Zwinger,"  and  some  very 
satisfactory  work  in  the  German  Renaissance  style 
of  the  sixteenth  century  takes  the  place  of  the  non- 
descript exterior  which  was  formerly  an  eyesore  in 
the  picturesque  surroundings.  One  of  the  large 
staircases  has  also  been  rebuilt,  and  is  decorated  in 
Louis  XIV.  style,  together  with  a number  of  the 
larger  reception  - rooms.  Messrs.  Dunger  and 
Froelich,  both  Court  officials,  were  the  architects, 
and  Herr  Roch,  the  sculptor,  superintended  the 

plastic  decoration. At  Dresden  the  authorities 

are  now  considering  a scheme  for  a new  Natural 
History  Museum,  so  as  to  leave  more  room  in  the 
historical  “Zwinger"  for  the  Royal  porcelain  col- 
lections. Professor  Meyer,  the  custodian  of  the 
Zoological  Museum,  is  taking  an  active  part  in  this 
scheme.  There  is  also  a scheme  for  a new  Record 
Office,  so  as  to  relieve  the  “ Albertinum,"  which  is 
already  overcrowded,  and  a new  picture  gallery  for 
modem  works  of  art,  as  Gottfried  Semper’s  Gallery 
is  also  overcrowded.  Several  votes  have  been  passed 
in  reference  to  a movement  to  open  the  galleries  in 
the  evening,  and  experiments  are  to  be  made  with 
the  electric  lighting  of  several  rooms. 


MISCELLANE  0 US. 

Lectures  on  Architecture  at  Darlington. 
— During  the  last  twelve  weeks  a course  of  lectures 
has  been  delivered  at  Darlington  by  Mr.  D.  H.  S. 
Cranage,  M.A,  lecturer  under  the  “ University 
Extension  Scheme,"  on  “ Mediaeval  Architecture;  " 
and  excursions  were  made  to  neighbouring  buildings 
to  illustrate  the  styles  lectured  upon.  The  most  im- 
portant place  visited  was  Durham,  where  Mr. 
Cranage  lectured  to  about  200  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of 
Darlington,  did  the  same  in  the  Castle.  The 
churches  of  Wycliffe,  Heighington,  and  Staindrop 
were  also  visited  ; the  class  being  conducted  each 
day  by  Mr.  Pritchett,  who  explained  the  architecture 
with  special  reference  to  Mr.  Cranage's  lectures. 
The  closing  lecture  was  given  last  Wednesday  in  St. 
Cuthbert’s  Church,  Darlington,  but  as  the  class  of 
200  was  too  large  to  conduct  at  one  time,  Mr. 
Cranage  gave  his  lecture  twice,  and  each  time,  after 
the  lecture,  the  half-class  was  again  divided  into 
two  parties  of  about  fifty  each,  Mr.  Cranage  ex- 
plaining the  details  of  the  chancel  to  one  party, 
whilst  Mr.  Pritchett  described  the  features  ot  the 
nave  and  transepts  to  the  other  half ; after  which  the 
parties  changed  places,  and  so  all  had  every  part 
thoroughly  dealt  with. 

Christmas  Cards. — Messrs.  Beeching,  of  the 
Strand,  send  us  some  pretty  and  rather  novel 
Christmas  cards  designed  specially  to  be  sent  from 
London  to  country  friends,  containing  sketches  of 
London  buildings  and  scenes,  leaving  a margin  for 
the  greetings.  This  is  entitled  the  “ Metropolitan 
Series";  they  also  produce  a “Homeland  Series," 
in  which  a sketch  of  the  sender's  house  can  be 
introduced  ; and  a Temple  series  supposed  to  be 
attractive  to  the  Bar,  who,  however,  for  the  most, 
we  fear,  do  not  set  much  value  on  the  exterior 
picturesque  of  their  realm. 

Ventilation  and  Warming,  &c.— We  are 
asked  to  state  that  the  business , of  Messrs.  Baird 
Thompson  & Co.,  ventilating  engineers,  has  been 
acquired  and  is  being  carried  on  by  a new  company 
under  the  title  of  the  “Grahtryx  Ventilating  and 
Engineering  Company,  Limited." 

St.  Nicholas,  Deptford. — We  read  in  Notes 
and  Queries  that  a fine  piece  of  oak  carving,  ascribed 
to  Grinling  Gibbons,  has  been  removed  from  over 
the  porch  of  the  charnel-house,  in  the  churchyard, 
into  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  is  now  protected 
by  a glass  case.  The  subject  of  the  carving  is 
Ezekiel's  vision  in  the  valley  of  Dry  Bones. 

The  Sanitary  Institute. — At  an  examination 
for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  in  London  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  December  6th  and  7th,  1895, 
128  candidates  presented  themselves.  Questions 
were  set  to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the  6th,  and 
the  candidates  were  examined  viva  voce  on  the  7th. 
The  following  83  candidates  were  certified,  as 
regards  their  sanitary  knowledge,  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  : — 
H.  Adams,  Islington;  W.  J.  S.  Adams,  Bourne- 
mouth ; S.  P.  Andrews,  Hertford  ; W.  G.  Auger, 
Clapham,  S.W.  ; K.  J.  L.  Bannerman,  Hackney  ; 
W.  Baxter,  Stroud  Green  ; Miss  I.  J.  Bird,  Clapham 
Common  ; A.  Boyd,  Belfast  ; J.  G.  Brehant, 
Highgate  ; W.  G.  Bugg,  Battersea  Rise  ; J.  H. 
Bull,  East  Croydon  ; G.  Clarke,  Beckenham  ; 


T.  A.  J.  Tilsed  Collingwood,  Coalville;  W.  A. 
Collins,  London  ; C.  B.  Cook,  Chelsea  ; A. 
Cornell,  Romford  ; T.  Cutting,  Notting  Hill  ; F. 
Dawkins,  Southampton  ; A.  M.  Day,  Limehouse  ; 
Miss  J.  L.  de  Pledge,  London  ; G.  T.  Dewey, 
Camberwell;  I.  W.  Dickinson,  Bournemouth;  F.  B. 
Dickinson,  Sheffield  ; F.  T.  Dunmore,  Crouch  End  ; 
J.  B.  Duro,  Ilkeston  ; D.  Edwards,  Ton  Pentre  ; 
f.  R.  Egginton,  Birmingham ; J.  Ellson,  Ripley, 
Derby  ; \V.  Firth,  Dalston  ; J.  R.  Fleck,  Lavender 
Hill  ; E.  W.  Fricker,  Westminster ; H.  N.  Fryer, 
Grays  ; H.  Gordon,  Islington  ; J.  H.  Gray,  Leicester; 

].  T.  Griffin,  Chingford  ; L.  Hanks,  Berners-street  ; 
W.  R.  Harris,  Upton  Park ; T.  W.  Hayward,  Weston- 
super-Mare  ; F.  A.  Heryet,  Greenwich  ; F.  B.  Hill, 
Highbury  Hill  ; Miss  E.  M.  Homersham.  Tufnel 
Park;  W.  W.  Howes,  Maidstone  ; A.  T.  Hubble, 
Bloxwich  ; A.  Hudson,  Nuneaton ; Miss  A.  M. 
]ohns,  Bournemouth  ; C.  Johnston,  Islington  ; 

E.  F.  Kemp,  Clapton ; J.  S.  Knight,  Basing- 
stoke ; W.  J.  Lambert,  Swansea  ; A.  R. 
Lane,  West  Kensington  ; C.  Langs'.one, 
Westminster  ; H.  C.  Leat,  Totterdown  ; 

F.  T.  Long,  London  ; J.  Mansell,  Hackney  ; 
W.  Mant,  Emsworth  ; H.  Mardell,  Leytonstone  ; 

E.  W.  F.  Martin,  Tunbridge  Wells  ; J.  F.  B.  May, 
Tunbridge  Wells ; G.  R.  Metzler,  Chelsea  ; K.  J. 
Millward,  Hampstead  ; G.  G.  Morley,  Peckham  ; 

J.  F.  Norris,  Stoke  Newington  , C.  Outhett, 
Nelson  ; E.  W.  Penn,  Walthamstow  ; F.  A. 
Pratley,  Cheltenham ; G.  Rackham,  West  Hamp- 
stead;"  J.  Seig,  Paddington;  A.  Sims,  Romford; 

F.  W.  Sinclair,  Lavender  Hill  ; A.  Smith,  Bristol  ; 
A.  C.  Stephens,  Longford-street ; A.  W.  Stiles, 
Forest  Gate  ; W.  J.  Storer,  Clapham  ; T.  Sinson, 
Shepherd's  Bush ; W.  Tedbnm,  S.  Norwood ; 

F.  B.  Thorpe,  Selhurst;  A.  R.  Warren,  St.  John’s; 
Miss  Ada  F.  Webb,  London ; C.  J.  Webber, 
Bristol  ; J.  W.  Webster,  Windsor  ; PI.  T. 
Whitewood,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight ; J.  E.  Winter, 
Tottenham  ; W.  Wynne,  Harrow-on-the-PLll. — 
At  an  examination  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science, 
on  December  6 and  7,  the  following  ten  candidates 
were  granted  certificates  in  Practical  Sanitary 
Science; — A.  Carter,  Upper  Holloway;  A.  W. 
Collins,  Peckham  ; C.  King,  Norwich ; F.  W. 
King,  Malden;  J.  Law,  Farnborough ; W.  G. 
Moyse,  London;  W.  Xarramore,  Liverpool;  J. 
Parham,  Crouch  End;  J.  W.  Parry,  Assoc.M.Inst. 
C.E.,  Anerley ; C.  E.  Wilkinson,  Walham  Green. 

The  Christmas  Holidays.— Next  week  the 
Builder  will  be  published  on  Tuesday,  and  to  ensure 
attention  all  communications  for  the  Editor  must 
reach  the  office  by  Monday  morning. 

Cardiff  Master  Builders'  Association.— 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Cardiff  Master  Builders" 
Association  was  held  on  the  13th  inst.  at  the  Angel 
Hotel,  Cardiff.  Alderman  D.  Jones,  J.P.  (Presi- 
dent), was  in  the  chair.  After  dinner  the  usual  loyal 
toasts  were  honoured,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Seward  pro- 
posed “The  Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces,"  to 
which  Major  C.  Rigg  responded  for  the  Volunteers. 
— Mr.  James  Turner  gave  “ The  Architects  and 
Engineers,'  and  Mr.  W.  Harpur  (Borough  Engi- 
neer) and  Mr.  Councillor  F.  J.  Veall  replied. — Mr. 
W.  Symonds  submitted  the  toast  of  “ I he  Cardiff 
County  Council." — Alderman  P.  W.  Carey  (ex- 
Mayor)  and  Councillor  G.  David  responded.— 
Mr.  George  Thomas  proposed  “ The  Cardiff 
Master  Builders'  Association,"  congratulating  its 
members  upon  being  free  from  labour  disputes, 
and  upon  the  happy  relations  now  existing,  between 
employer  and  employed.  The  Chairman  first 
responded.  He  said  the  past  year  had  not  been 
characterised  by  anything  specially  important,  but 
they  had  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some  who  had 
passed  away,  especially  of  the  late  Hon.  Secretary 
(Mr.  W.  Snepherd),  who  was  most  energetic  and 
lull  of  practical  work.  Mr.  Wells,  he  believed, 
would  supply  all  their  needs  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Shepherd  as  Hon.  Secretary.  Speaking  upon 
general  trade  questions,  and  touching  upon  the 
great  engineering  strike  in  particular,  he  advocated, 
as  the  only  successful  method  of  settling  disputes- 
between  employers  and  employed,  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  official,  empowered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  decisions,  as  arbitrator,  upon  all 
questions  should  be  final  and  loyally  accepted.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  building  trade  in  Cardiff  had 
been  successiul  during  the  past  year,  the  houses 
erected — about  1,200— oeing  in  excess  of  the  average 
for  the  past  ten  years.  In  regard  to  charges  of  jerry- 
building,  he  spoke  of  the  improvements  effected  in 
recent  years  in  the  thickness  of  walls  between 
houses,  and  also  in  matters  of  sanitation.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Lock  (Vice-President  of  the  Association)^  also 
responded,  observing  that  the  builders  of  Cardiff 
endeavoured  to  do  their  work  honourably,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  put  their  work  in  comparison  with 
that  of  builders  in  other  towns. 

Electric  Light  in  the  City.— On  the  12th 
inst.,  a meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
was  held  at  Guildhall,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding. 
Replying  to  Mr.  Brooke  Hitching,  who  asken, 
in  view  of  the  high  price  charged  for  the  electric 
light  in  the  City— 8d.  an  unit  in  place  of  od. 
in  other  districts  — whether  the  Commission  of 
Sewers  had  the  right  of  purchase  at  short  notice  and 
on  equitable  terms.  Mr.  H.  T.  Gordon,  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  said  they  were  about  to 
enter  into  a contract  for  public  lighting,  but  it 
could  not  be  completed  until  they  had  decided 
which  was  the  best  system  of  lighting  the  minor 
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streets.  The  Commission  would  have  the  option 
of  determining  the  contract  at  the  end  of  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one  years,  of  purchasing  the  undertaking 
outright.  Meanwhile  the  company  would  have  a 
monopoly.  Mr.  Alderman  Bell,  dissenting  from 
Mr.  Gordon's  view,  said  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
any  other  company  coming  foward,  and  the 
Commission  of  Sewers  had  no  power  to  grant  any 
exclusive  right  to  a particular  company. 

Statuette  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton. 

— The  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  George  Anthony 
Denison,  M.A.,  celebrated  his  ninety-first  birthday 
on  the  nth  inst.,  and  amongst  the  birthday  gifts 
received  by  him  was  a statuette  of  himself,  vested  in 
his  robes,  and  wearing  a skull  cap.  It  represents 
the  archdeacon  as  he  is  at  present,  and  was 
modelled  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

How  to'  Keep  Out  Frost.— Under  this  title 
Mr.  R.  W.  Boyd,  of  Bond-street,  publishes  a useful 
paper  of  directions  to  householders  how  to  guard 
against  the  principal  inconveniences  caused  by 
frosty  weather,  especially  in  regard  to  the  freezing 
■up  of  pipes,  cisterns,  &c. 

The  London  Building  Act  : Tribunal  of 
Appeal. — The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  has  appointed  Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson, 
barrister-at-law,  to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal,  under  Section  17s  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Mr.  D.  Cubitt  Nichols. 

Poet's  Corner,  Westminster. — By  order  of 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  block  ot 
eight  old  houses  in  Poet's  Corner  and  Old  Palace- 
yard,  Westminster,  were  sold  on  the  16th  inst.  by 
public  auction  as  bricks  and  mortar,  and  the  work 
of  demolition  has  commenced.  It  was  upon  the 
■site  of  these  houses  that  Mr.  Yates  Thompson  some 
time  ago  offered  a sum  of  38,000/.  for  the  erection 
•of  a memorial  chapel,  and  although  the  offer  was 
declined  at  the  time,  as  the  Commission  disagreed 
as  to  the  exact  locale  (which  was  the  principal 
condition  attaching  to  the  gift),  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  it  may  before  long  be  repeated. 
Among  the  lots  to  be  disposed  of  yesterday  were  a 
couple  of  six-panelled  doors  at  No.  3,  Old  Palace- 
yard,  with  carved  moulding,  linings,  and  architraves, 
and  finely-carved  pediments.  There  were  also 
several  marble  chimney-pieces,  with  carved  wood 
dressings  and  mantels,  and  others  with  Siena  marble 
centres. — Daily  Chronicle. 

Norman  Architecture.— In  a lecture  at  the 
London  Institution  on  the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  Arnold 
Mitchell  spoke  of  the  fortress-like  churches  which 
were  erected  by  the  Norman  builders,  in  which 
light  was  only  admitted  by  narrow  slit-like  windows, 
piercing  walls  built  massively  thick  in  order  to  stand 
alone  without  the  aid  of  buttresses,  the  use  of  which 
had  not  then  been  discovered.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  village  church  was  very  often  used  as 
<he  village  fortress.  The  windows  were  only  narrow 
and  slit-like  at  the  outside.  Inside  they  were  expanded 
un  the  well-known  fashion  in  order  to  give  the  archer 
play  for  his  bow.  Warkworth  Church  is,  practically,  a 
fortress  even  to-day.  What  a contrast  with,  say,  the 
tnave  of  Winchester,  where  one  of  the  windows  fills  up 
the  entire  end  of  the  nave  with  its  glorious  bar  tracery. 
Et  was  curious  to  discover  from  the  frescoes  that  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  early  churches  that  the 
original  Gothic  idea  embraced  colour  for  interior 
•embellishment.  The  lecturer  had  some  interesting 
facts  to  note  about  the  few  existing  Saxon  buildings 
we  still  possess.  In  the  nave  of  a little  church  at 
Colchester  one  might  see  a triangular-pointed  arch, 
Guilt  before  our  English  masons  had  actually  learned 
how  to  cut  the  wedge-shaped  stones  which  later  were 
found  essential  for  turning  a true  arch.  Such  arches 
are  found  in  Egyptian  tombs. 

Surveyorship  Appointment. — At  the  Court  of 
flie  Worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers,  held  at 
•their  Hall  at  London  Bridge  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr. 
Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke,  of  63,  Bishopsgate-street 
Within,  E.C.,  was  elected  Surveyor  to  the  company. 

The  Slate  Trade.— Prices  for  the  coming  year 
have  now  been  arranged  at  all  the  quarries,  and 
■show  a moderate  increase.  Trade  being  so  brisk  a 
higher  advance  was  anticipated  by  many,  but  the 
leading  quarry  owners  prefer  keeping  prices  at  a 
figure  which  will  not  induce  the  importation  of 
foreign  slates. 

Bedford  Court  Mansions.— Messrs.  Archibald 
“Smith  & Stevens  ask  us  to  state  that  the  lifts  in  this 
building,  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  Dec.  7,  were 
erected  by  them. 

Trades  Training  School.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Wace 
(Principal  of  King’s  College)  presided  over  the 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion  with  the 
Trades  Training  School  at  Great  Titchfield-street  on 
Wednesday.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Car- 
penters' Hall,  London-wall,  and  was  performed,  in 
the  absence  of  Mrs.  Wace  through  indisposition,  by 
Mrs.  Stanley  Bird.  Professor  Banister  Fletcher, 
■the  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Committee,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  work  connected  with  building  con- 
struction, stated  that  the  number  of  those  at- 
tending the  classes  in  masonry,  bricklaying, 
joinery,  plastering,  plumbing,  and  other  branches 
was  185.  He  might  mention  that  all  the  tools 
required  by  the  students  had  been  made  by  them- 
selves, and  as  a further  proof  of  good  and  sound 
work  he  might  say  that  thirty-one  students  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  Carpenters’ Hall  for  examina- 
tion in  sanitary  building  construction,  and  twenty- 


five  had  been  successful.  Next  year  a wood-carving 
exhibition  would  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Joiners'  Company. — Mrs.  Stanley  Bird  then  pre- 
sented numerous  prizes  to  the  successful  compe- 
titors, and  afterwards  the  certificates  gained  at  the 
Carpenters’  Company's  recent  examination  on 
sanitary  building  construction,  arid  the  prizes  to 
the  successful  students  at  the  company's  organised 
science  school  and  workshops  at  Stratford. — Mr. 
Alfred  Prestion,  with  reference  to  the  latter  institu- 
tion, said  that  during  the  last  twelve  years  much 
good  work  had  been  done  by  the  school.  They  also 
had  a swimming  and  other  baths,  of  which  70,000 
people  had  availed  themselves  during  the  last  year, 
so  that  nobody  could  say  that  the  company  was  not 
doing  something  useful,  not  only  for  the  mental 
training,  but  also  for  the  bodily  health  of  the  people. 
The  chairman  afterwards  addressed  the  gathering, 
impressing  upon  them  the  importance  of  technical 
education. 

The  Municipal  Museum,  Paris.  — The 
Museums  Department  has  just  acquired  two  interest- 
ing works.  One  is  a sketch  by  the  late  Charles 
Muller  for  a ceiling  in  the  old  Hotel  de  Ville,  which 
was  burned  in  1874,  the  subject  being  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  communes  by  Louis  le  Gros.  The 
other  is  a coffer  of  Rennaissance  date,  damascened 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  the  sides  decorated  with 
figures  representing  the  “ Seven  deadly  Sins.”  It  is 
intended  ultimately  to  place  this  in  the  Mus£e 
Galliera. 


LEGAL. 

SURVEYORS'  CLAIM  FOR  A VALUATION. 

The  case  of  Clutton  v.  Clarke  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Wills,  sitting  without  a jury,  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  on  the  13th  inst.,  it  being  an  action 
brought  by  Messrs  Clutton  & Sons,  surveyors  and 
estate  agents,  of  Whitehall-place,  to  recover  from 
the  defendant,  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  840/.  for  work 
done  under  a contract. 

Mr.  Channell,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Meek  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ; while 
Sir  Edw.  Clarke,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Crispe 
represented  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Channell,  in  opening  the  plaintiffs'  case,  said 
that  in  1892  the  defendant,  who  was  the  owner  of  a 
large  block  of  buildings  at  the  top  of  Chancery-lane 
known  as  the  Chancery-lane  Safe  Deposit,  was 
desirous  of  forming  a company  to  take  over  the 
property.  He  thereupon  instructed  the  plaintiffs  to 
make  a’valuation  of  the  property,  agreeing  to  pay 
them  ico  guineas  for  the  preliminary  report  in  any 
event,  500  guineas  for  the  report  which  was  made 
use  of  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a company  in 
the  event  of  the  company  going  to  allotment,  and 
only  three-fourths  of  the  capital  being  subscribed, 
and  8co  guineas  if  the  whole  of  the  capital  of  the 
company  was  subscribed.  In  March,  1894,  the 
plaintiffs  made  a valuation,  in  which  they  stated 
that  the  rents  amounted  to  22,000/.  per  annum, 
as  against  15,230/.  at  Christmas,  1887.  and 
they  estimated  that  the  buildings,  excluding 
the  Safe  Deposit,  would  yield  a gross  rental 
of  26,000/.,  that  the  safes  and  strong-rooms 
would  produce  about  30,000 /.  per  annum,  and 
that  the  value  of  the  leasehold  interest,  as 
between  vendor  and  purchaser,  was  387,500/.  On 
receiving  this  valuation  defendant  got  out  a draft 
prospectus  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  certain 
gentlemen.  A difficulty  then  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  defendant  having  lost  a book  which  contained 
some  of  the  information  upon  which  the  plaintiffs 
had  based  their  valuation,  and  thereupon  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  negotiating  with  the 
defendant  about  the  company  offered  to  purchase 
the  whole  concern  for  280,000/.,  the  object  being 
to  form  a private  company.  This  offer  the  defendant 
accepted,  and  the  property  was  sold  to  a company 
of  which  the  whole  capital  was  subscribed.  The 
defendant  contended  that  he  was  not  bound  to  pay 
more  than  100  guineas,  but  Mr.  Channell  sub- 
mitted that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  recover 
800  guineas,  which  was  less  than  the  fee  ordinarily 
charged  for  work  of  that  kind.  Moreover,  it  was 
clear  that  the  plaintiff's  valuation  was  used  by  the 
defendant  to  effect  a sale  of  his  property  to  the 
private  company,  and  that  he  agreed  to  supply  a 
copy  of  the  valuation  to  the  company  and  to  produce 
the  original  if  required. 

Evidence  having  been  given  by  Mr.  Ralph  Clutton, 
one  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  by  Mr.  Samuel  Garrett,  a 
solicitor,  who  said  that  the  property  in  question  was 
sold  to  a private  company  for  280,000/.,  Mr. 
Mills,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  was 
called,  and  said  that  the  capital  of  the  company  was 
ico.ooo /. , divided  into  i.oco  shares  of  100/.  each, 
but  only  70,000/.  had  been  raised. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  contended  that  as  three-fourths 
of  the  capital  of  the  company  had  not  been  raised 
the  plaintiffs  were  only  entitled  to  100  guineas,  and 
his  Lordship  held  that  on  the  construction  of  the 
contract  the  plaintiffs  were  only  entitled  to  100 
guineas.  As  the  defendant  had  paid  100.  guineas 
into  Court  in  satisfaction  of  the  plaintiffs'  claim,  judg- 
ment was  entered  for  the  defendant  with  costs. 


APPLICATION  to  RESTRAIN  A LANDLORD 
FROM  ALTERATION  OF  HIS  PREMISES. 
The  case  of  Hudson  v.  Cripps  came  before 
' Mr.  Justice  North  in  the  Chancery  Division  on 


the  13th  inst.,  on  the  motion  by  a Mrs.  Hudson, 
who  was  the  tenant  of  a flat  on  the  second  floor  of 
Oxford  Mansions,  near  Oxford  Circus,  a building 
which  was  erected  about  twenty  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  being  let  in  flats,  to  restrain  her  landlord, 
until  the  trial  of  the  action,  from  going  on  with 
certain  alterations  on  the  premises,  which  bad  been 
commenced  with  the  view  of  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  a new  club,  to  be  called  the  Cavendish  Club. 
The  building  is  a quadrangular  one,  with  a court  in 
the  middle,  having  one  common  entrance  and 
staircase  for  the  use  of  all  the  tenants,  the  premises 
on  each  floor  having  access  to  the  general  staircase 
by  means  of  verandahs  communicating  therewith. 
It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Hudson  held  her  flat  under 
an  agreement  executed  last  March,  determinable  by 
her  at  one  month’s  notice  after  the  first  year,  and  by 
the  landlord  at  one  month’s  notice  after  the  first 
three  years.  The  agreement,  moreover,  contained 
various  stipulations  and  conditions,  the  effect  of 
which  limited  the  use  of  the  premises  to  the 
purposes  of  a residential  flat.  The  whole  of  the 
premises  had  been,  until  recently,  used  as  residential 
flats,  with  the  exception  of  certain  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor,  looking  on  the  street,  which  had  been 
used  as  offices. 

His  Lordship,  after  hearing  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  in  giving  judgment  said  that,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  agreement  was  in  printed  form 
and  that  the  premises  were  occupied  when  the  agree- 
ment was  made,  and  had  been  for  many  years 
occupied  as  residential  flats,  and  at  the  various  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  agreement,  he  thought  it 
clear  that  those  provisions  were  intended  to  apply  to 
all  the  flats  for  the  mutual  protection  of  all  the 
tenants.  The  case  seemed  to  him  to  come  within 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Spicer  v.  Martin.  What  the  defendant  had  done 
was  to  proceed  to  convert  a building  intended  to-be 
used  as  residential  flats  into  a fashionable  club,  and 
he  thought  that  there  was  such  a departure  from  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  that  she  was  entitled  to  an 
injunction.  In  those  circumstances  the  defendant 
must  be  restrained  from  using  the  premises,  or  per- 
mitting them  to  be  used,  as  a club  or  otherwise  than 
as  residential  flats,  and  from  making  alterations  in 
the  premises  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Swinfen  Eady,  Q-C,  and  Mr.  Bradford 
appeared  in  support  of  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
master  opposed. 


DISPUTE  OVER  A BUILDING  CONTRACT. 

The  case  of  Bartlett  v.  Ford's  Hotel  Company, 
Limited,  came  on  Monday  last  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
Lord  Justice  Kay,  on  the  appeal  of  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Herbert  Henry  Bartlett,  a builder,  that  a 
decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance,  in  chambers, 
refusing  to  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendant  company,  their  servants  and  agents, 
including  Mr.  Joseph  Sawyer,  of  63,  Chancery-lane, 
architect,  from  entering  upon  or  proceeding  with  an 
arbitration  on  the  16th  inst.  or  upon  any  other 
arbitration  in  respect  of  a contract  made  between 
the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendants,  dated  November, 
1890,  be  reversed  and  that  the  injunction  asked  for 
by  the  plaintiffs  be  granted,  or  that  such  other 
order  might  be  made  as  might  seem  just.  Mr. 
Bigham,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Boyle  appeared  as  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff,  while  Mr.  Cyril  Dodd,  Q.C. , 
and  Mr.  Statham  represented  the  defendants. 

After  a considerable  discussion,  both  the  action 
and  all  matters  in  dispute  under  the  contract  were 
referred  to  an  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the 
parties,  if  they  could  agree  on  one,  and  if  they 
could  not  agree  on  one,  the  arbitrator  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Court,  the  costs  of  the  appeal  and 
the  setting  aside  of  the  judgment  obtained  to  be 
costs  in  the  cause. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  December  20. 

Architectural  Association.— (1)  Mr.  J.  Toomey  on 
“Brickwork";  (2)  Mr.  R.  Rust  on  "Woodwork.” 
7.30  p.m. 

Crystal  Palace  School  0/  Practical  Engineering.— 
Announcement  of  list  of  certificates  awarded  by  the 
examiners.  12  noon. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

2Ij734._Cements  : E.  IVcckwarth  and  another. — An 
improved  floury  mixture,  or  dry  cement,  for  making  stucco 
work,  having  a smooth  surface,  consisting  of  albumen, 
potash,  lime,  potash-alum  and  borax,  combined  with  plaster 
of  paris,  in  suitable  proportions. 

21,745.— Surveying  Instruments:  D.  Arambum.— 
An  instrument  for  measuring  distances,  plotting,  grading, 
&c.  The  instrument  is  mounted  on  wheels,  and  consists 
of  two  recording  discs  or  plates,  each  having  _a  separate 
independent  shaft,  turning  on  suitable  bearings.  An 
endless  screw  placed  between  the  discs,  with  a nut  adapted 
to  move  on  the  screw,  and  provided  with  opposite  styles 
to  record  lines  on  the  opposite  discs,  and  an  eccentric  and  cog- 
wheel mechanism  connecting  the  axle  of  one  set  of  wheels 
and  said  screw,  whereby  the  nut  carrying  the  styles  is 
carried  to  and  fro  on  its  screw.  A platform  is  mounted 
on  the  axle  of  the  front  wheels,  on  which  is  fixed  a pointer, 
in  connection  with  a pivoted  tongue.  On  the  direction  of 
this  tongue  being  changed  the  motion  is  communicated  to 
one  of  the  discs  by  means  of  a vertical  shaft  and  cog- 
wheels, marking  the  corresponding  angle  on  said  disc. 

4-,__Saw  Guard  : G.  Parkinson.— Relates  to  a guard 
for  circular -saws,  consisting  ol  wine-work  or  other  open 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


7 whom  Required.  Arcbitwt,  Burveyor,  T£^®r* 


•Making-up  Linden-grove  

♦MakiDg-up  Princee-rtad 

Infirmary  Works,  Clayton.  Yorks 

Kerbing  and  Channelling,  Wolvertnn 

Class-room,  Sc.  8t.  Matthew's  School, 

West  Town.  Dewsbury  

House,  Ben  Rhyddiog,  Yorks 

Five  Houses,  Clareiuount-road,  Halifax  . . 
Pair  of  Cottages,  Buckland  Newton, 

Dorset 

Waterworks  (three  contracts)  

Footpaths,  Ac.  Washington,  Durham  ... 

Granite  8etts  and  Kerbing  

Tweuty-two  Houses,  Hebden  Bridge, 
^ Yorks  

•Making-up  Streets  and  Laying  Concrete; 

Flags  

•Police  Station.  Rickmansworth 

Excavating  and  Resrrvoirs,  near  Black- 

Five  Shops.  Town  Hall-street,  Sowerby 

Bridge,  Yorks  

School  Enlargement,  Christ  Church, 

Harrogate 

Mill,  Warehouse.  Ac.  Congleton,  Cheshire! 
Additions  to  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Bun-, 

doran,  Ireland  . 1 

Council  Chamber  and  Offices  

House  and  Four  Cottages,  Preston  Junc.l 

8tatlon.  Lanes 

Street  Works,  Boyne  Hill-avenue.  Ac 

Paving.  Ac.  Sf.  Aucustine'H-road 

Water  Pip-s,  Service  Reservoir  

Schools.  House,  Ac.  Great  EUingbam, 

Norfolk 1 

•Making  up  and  Paving  Road  

•Laying  Drains,  Ac 


Beckenham  U.D.C.  .. 
do. 

North  Brierlev  Union 
Bucks  County  Council 

J.  C.  Foot ; 

Alyth  (Perthshire)  ; 

Burgh  Comm™. 

Great  A Little  Uswortbj 

Parish  Council  j 

Ramsgate  T.C 

Burton  - upon  - Trent 
Corp 

Walthamstow  U.D  C. 
Herts  County  Council  j 

Whitnell  U.D.C 


Maidenhead  Corp  .... 
Bedford  U.8  A.  . . 
Masham  (Yorks; U.D.C. 


Vestry  of  Fulham  . . . 
Sheffield  United  Gas 
LigbtCo 


J.  A.  Angell ! Dec  2'5 

do.  ! do 

T-  Drak  e Dec.  21 

R.  J.  Thomas  do. 

! Holtom  A For  I do. 

Fair  bank  A Wall  ....  do. 

G.  Bucaley  A Son  ....  do. 

.......  do. 

Official  ..............  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  Dec.  26 

W.  H.  Cockcroft Dec.  27 

F.  L.  Rain. den  do. 

G.  W.  Holmes do. 

U.  A.  Smith  Dec.  28 

Brlerley  A Holt do. 

T.  Wilkinson  j do. 

Smith  A Tweedale  ....  Dec.  30 
J.  W.  Rodger do. 

W .T.  Watson do 

C.  Pert  wee  do. 

H.  Shelmerdine  ......  do. 

Official  10, 

do.  Dec.  31 

do.  do. 

H .T.  Green  ..........  do. 

C.  Botteiill  Jan.  I 

Fletcher  W.  Stevenson  .Tau.  1 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Wharfage,  Horses,  Ac...-. 

•Supply  r f Steam  Boiler  anil  Building 

Chimney  Shaft .... 

•Carting  .iwxy  Sweeping-!  

♦Removal  <>f  House  Refuse  

•Supply  of  Ouermey  Granite.  Ac 

Shippou  and  Barn,  Prestwich.  near  Man 

Chester 

Factory.  Commercial -street,  Higham 
Ferrers.  Northants  ..  . 

Eleven  Cottages  and  House,  near  Waterloo- 

road,  Harrogate  . . 

Additions,  Ac.  to  People's  Hotel,  Albert- 

street,  Harrogate  ...  

Alt  rations,  sc  Bellield.  Tenby  ..  .. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Audlty, 

Villa,  Daisy  Ilili,"  Bradford,  Yorks."-!'.'.'. 


By  whom  Required. 


Borough  of  Colchester 
Governors  of  How<  ’ 
mrgau  County 


Crnyion 

Parish  of  St  Martin V 
in-t  he-Flelds 


do. 
do 

Stoke  Newington  Vos. 
County  Asylum  Com. 
T.  Gadaby 


H.  Goodyear 

G.  E Balliday.. 
Powell....— 

C.  Mason  ...... 

Official  


do. 

8.  E.  Burgess  .. 
Official  ........ 

H.  Adnitt 

T.  W.  Marshall  . 

. Marshall  , 
F.  L.  Pitteu 


Tenders 

delivered 


No  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 


Nut u re  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertlaed. 

•Clerk  of  Works  and  Inspector.... - 

Boro'  of  Cambridge  . . 

H«rtford  Corp  

County  of  Stafford..  .. 
Hammersmith  Vestry 

• 'ssistant  Survejor 

'Clerk  of  Works 

“J I Dec.  28 

U.  lr.-r.  weekaud  house  Dec.  3ft 

1751.  per  annum I Jan.  ) 

4\  per  week Jan.  ft 


Thote  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  a re  advertised  in  this  Somber.  Contracts,  pp.  if.,  Ti„  vill.,  a rrili.  Public  Appointments , p.  xvl. 


work,  hinged  as  specified  in  a former  patent,  Nos.  37.5-95, 
to  which  reference  is  made. 

706.— Chimney  Cowl  : G.  Locke. — Consists  of  a vertical 
pivoted  tube,  having  an  opening  in  one  side  in  which  a 
taper  tube  is  inserted  with  its  axis  horizontal.  Another 
opening  is  made  on  tne  opposite  side  of  the  vertical  tube, 
and  provided  with  a short  projecting  tubular  portion, which 
forms  the  smoke  outlet.  '1  he  top  of  the  cowl  is  provided 
with  a vane  for  keeping  the  smoke  outlet  from  the  wind. 

1,107  — Firegrates  : Y.  Fifth. — Provides  an  air- 
chamber  at  the  back  of  firegrates  or  domestic  stoves  by 
fixing  a more  or  less  curved  grating-like  back,  in  front  of 
the  stove-back  proper  ; the  chamber  being  supplied  with 
air  from  the  ashpit  to  flow  up  between  the  two  backs  for 
issue  among  the  fuel.  The  supplementary  back  grating 
may  be  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  bottom  grating. 

7)493- — Windows:  J.  Hayhurst.— Relates  to  windows 
having  weights  and  pulleys.  The  inner  bead  is  dispensed 
with,  the  sashes  being  hinged  at  or  near  their  lower  edges, 
and  provided  with  suitable  cords  and  pulleys  to  allow  them 
to  be  pulled  inward  from  the  top,  there  being  no  sliding 
motion. 

16,459.— Water-closet  Joints  : C.  Schmidt.— Joints’ 
for  connecting  supply  or  drainage-pipes  to  water-closets. 
The  bowl  is  made  with  a hollow  boss  having  a slightly 
tapered  apetture  forfthe  reception  of  a bushing,  and  a con- 
tracted opening  at  its  inner  end  formed  by  an  annular 
flange  having  notches  on  its  face  for  the  reception  of  lugs 
on  the  bushing.  The  bushing  is  of  rubber,  and  provided 
with  annular  flanges,  which  overlap  one  another  and  are 
compressed  against  the  inside  on  inserting  the  union 
member  or  entering  pipe. 

18,842.— Fireproof  Rafters  : H.  Hiiller.— Deals  with 
fireproof  rafters  and  lathing  for  buildings,  composed  of  iron 
plates  or  girders  encased  in  cement. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

December  2. — 22,993,  W.  Slat? din.  Automatic  Ventilator 
for  Drains.— 23,003,  J.  Whitehead,  Repairing  Burst  or 
Fractured  Water  Pipes.— 23,004,  J.  Prentice  & R.  Pepper, 
Slate-boring  Machines  — 23,018,  hi.  Coulon  & J.  Defalque, 
Artificial  Stones.— 23.024  J.  Griffin  & W.  Pinchbeck, 
Waste  Preventer.— 23,05s,  W.  Thompson,  Press  for  use  in 
Making  tiles,  &C.— 23,074,  D.  Hilton,  Metal  Lath. 

December  3.-23,080,  C.  Tozer,  Guard  Attachments 
and  other  improvements  relating  to  Roof  Gutters.— 23,093 
J.  Kingsmill,  Self-acting  Window  Silencer. — 23,102,  j! 
McCullock,  Window-sashes.— 23,104  E.  Prew,  Window! 
frames,  Sashes,  and  Fastenings.— 23, no,  T.  Hill  Wall 
Tiles.— 23,121,  J.  Bass,  Drill-brace.— 23,155.  A.’  Hail. 
ColourWash  or  Distemper  Paints.— 23,160,  E.  Cahoone, 
Fire-stoves  or  ranges.— 23,162,  G.  Parrock,  Fastening  and 
Releasing  the  Sashes  of  Windows. 

December  4.-23,183,  W.  Ferguson,  Window-sash 
Fastener.— 23,201,  T.  Downie,  Window-sashes. — 23,202 
C.  Jurany,  Varnish.— 23,203,  J.  Row.  Opening,  Closing! 
or  Adjusting  I-anlights,  Ventilators,  &c.— 23,207,  A.  and 
T.  Dale,  Paints  for  Resisting  Acids  and  Alkalies.— 23,216, 
J.  Breeden  & Co.,  Ltd.,  and  F.  Breeden,  Flushing 
Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  &c.— 23,229,  A.  Adams 
Locks  or  Fastenings  for  Sliding  Window-sashes. 

December  5-  — 23,253.  T-  Robertson,  Preventing 
Windows  from  Shaking  and  Rattling.  — 23,297  H. 
Walkley,  Chimney  and  Ventilating  Shaft  Tops. 

December  6.-23,358,  E.  Blake,  Screws.— 23,359  and 
23,360,  W.  Morgan,  Ventilation  of  Sewer  'Entrance 
Covers,  and  other  Covers  for  Drainage,  &c.— 27,386 
O.  Jamieson,  Door  Locks.  — 23,390,  W.  Hougham’ 
Fastenings  for  Securing  Windows  and  Doors.— 23  400’ 
J.  Boyd- Wilson,  Floorings  and  Ceilings  of  Buildings,’ &c! 
— 23,416,  S.  Page,  Electric  Door  Fastening. 

December  7.  23,455,  G.  Kinsey  and  others,  Fire- 
places, Grates,  &c.— 23,460,  T.  Blandford,  Safety-valve 
Top  or  Cock  to  Relieve  the  Pressure  and  Prevent  Ex- 
plosions in  Kitchen  Boilers.  — 23,476,  J.  Parkison 
Drainage  of  Houses  and  Buildings.— 23,479,  S.  Dix’ 
Wastes  and  Connexions  with  Water-closet  Pans,  Baths’ 
Lavatory  Ba_-ins,  &c.— 23,482,  W.  Critchlow,  Permanent! 
way  Taper-head  Wood-screw.— 23,498,  J.  McDougall 
Window  Frames  and  Sashes. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

21.417,  P.  Beaumont,  Sever  and  Drain  Air  Inlet.— 
2Ii432i  A.  Meiklejohn,  Door  Stop  and  Check.  — 21,505, 

H.  & F.  Stephenson,  Water-closet  Basins  and  Appliance! 
connected  therewith.  — 22,053,  J-  Gordon,  Glazing  of 
Fnck,  1 lie,  or  other  Surfaces.— 22, IOa,  D.  Bryce,  Chimney 
Cans,  or  Cowls. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  /or  Two  Months .) 

2.546,  H.  Jelley  & R.  Dorrett,  Planing  or  Working  of 
Wood.— 16,662,  J.  Parker,  of  the  Firm  of  Marion  & Co 
Preventing  the  Picking  of  Door  Locks.  19  883,  G.  Yost 
Window  Fasteners, — 20,744,  W.  Thompson,  Water! 
closets,  &c. 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

December  2. — By  /?.  Dalton  (at  Carlisle):  A f.  farm 
Longburgb,  Cumberland,  containing  60  a.o  r.  21  p.  2,200/ 
December  3.— By  Messrs.  S pc  Intern  (at  Yarmouth)  : 5! 
St.  George  s-ter.,  Yarmouth,  Suffolk,  f.,  620/.— By  W.  H 
Hanson  (at  Gainsborough):  Six  enclosures  of  land,  Stow, 
Lincoln.  31  a.  2 r.  29  p.,  f.,  1,625/.  ; f.  cottage,  barn,  &c.! 
Willingham,  Lincoln,  o a.  3 r.  o p.,  76/.— By  T.  Walker  & 
Sons  (at  York) : A farmhouse,  buildings,  and  land 
Huntington,  Yorks.,  9 a.  1 r.  27  p.,  855/. 

December  4.— By  Hollis  <5s  Webb  (at  Beeston)  : 23  f. 
cottages,  Low  Fold,  Churwell,  Yorks.,  925/.  ; “ Low  Field 
House,  13  cottages,  f.,  640/.  ; “Simon  Bottom's  Farm," 
14  a.  2 r.  32  p.,  f.,  1,400/.;  4 f.  cottages,  Town-st.,  Beeston, 
}°rks.,  355/.;  2 plots  of  land,  Town-st.,  & c.,  ;a.  ir.  36  p. 
7257.  I “ Red  Hill  Farm  "and  7 enclosures,  22  a.  o r.  3 p ’ 

f. ,  2,525/.;  Beggar's  Hill  Farm,"  26  a.  o r.  35  P-,  f.,  5,oio /.: 
a plo^of  building  land,  Wickham-st.,  Holbeck,  Yorks.,  f., 

December  5.— By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Clapham  Junction) 

20,  Almeric-rd.,  Battersea,  u.t.  230  yrs.,g.r.  6/.,  r.  34/.,  285/.- 
io9i  lx*i  ”3i  ar>d  125,  Plough-rd.,  Battersea,  u.t.  84  yrs.,’ 

g. r.  30/.,  r.  129/.,  1,210/.;  10,  Hauberk-rd.,  u.t.  84*  yrs 
g-r.  7/  e.r  42/.,  365/.  ; 2 to  IO,  and  152  to  162  (even), 
Maysoule-rd  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  55/.,  r.  330/.  4s.,  1,865/.  1 2 
to  14  (even),  Patience-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  37 /.,  r.  230/.  2s., 

I, 275/.  : 20,  22  and  24,  Anerley-st.,  u.t.  73*  yrs.,  g.r. 
to/.  10s.,  r.  89/.  14s.,  570/.  ; 90,  Wadhurst-rd.,  u.t. 
79  >’rs-i  g-r-  2 /.  ios.,  r.  15/.  10s.,  140/.  ; 6,  Pincott-rd., 
Merton  u.t.  77  yrs,  g.r.  4/.  i5s.,  r.  =8/.,  4,0/. 

to  5.  ^^ord  Cottages,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  205/.  ; 

-•  to  21,  odd,  and  31  and  33,  Hardy-rd,  Wimbledon,  and 
l.g.r.  8/.,  u.t.  94  yrs,  g.r.  40/.,  r.  189/.  16s.,  1,000/.  ; 37.  39 
?nd  SW"/"  r-  70/.  4-S-,  665/.:  plot  of  bldg, 
land,  Griffiths-rd.,  f. , 250/.  ; plot  of  bldg,  land.  Home 
Park-rd.,  f.,  345/.— By  R.  II  . Fuller , Moon  &r>  Fuller  (at 
Croydon)  The  Surrey  Cricketers"  Public-House,  West- 
s'-; Croydon,  f.,  r.,  6 cl.  1470/.;  24  and  25,  West-st,  f.,  r. 
35/.  ios.,  400/.;  48,  Lower  Coombe-st.,  f.,  e.r.  29/.  is,  270/  • 

21,  Gladstone. rd..  f„  r.  20/.,  3^— By  Debcr.ham,  Storr, 
u a ,^atJbXTbT,vg-e)  •'  Penn  Close  'and  plot  of  land 
Hareheld-rd.,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  f.,  r.  £3/.,  1,570/.  - 
a plot  of  building  land,  Bawtree-rd.,  f.  140/.  ; a plot  of 
building  land,  Pressfield-rd..  f.  160/. 

December  6.— By  Eastman  Bros.:  9,  Hampton-rd., 
Forest  Hill,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  ios.,  500/.— By  J.  M. 
Klenck  &*  Co.  : 25,  Clapham  Common,  Clapham,  f,  r 
50/.,  740/.  : 157  to  176,  Kiversdale-rd,  Highbury,  u.t.  75 
yrs.,  g.r.  ml,  e.r.  120/.,  310/.— By  .Yokes  6r  .Yokes:  97, 
King  s Cross-rd.,  King's  Cross,  u.t.  6i  yrs.,  g.r.  jit , 
r.  60 /.,  400/.  ; 80,  Broke-rd  , Haggerston,  u.t.  48  vrs..  g r 
4/.,  r.  28/.,  265/.— By  T.  G.  Wharton:  4S,  50.  and  52,  Sc! 
James -st.,  Walthamstow,  f.,  r.  113/.  IOs.,  2,080/.-  54  St 
James -st.  t.,  sold  privately;  35  and  37,  East  India 
Dock-rd.,  Limehous*,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g r 8/  ios  r 7 6' 
(at  Deptford):  15’ & ,6,’ 
Orchard  Hill,  Greenwich,  f.,  r.  36/.,  300/.-  11210  i?i 

820/.  ’ f^r2'  f-  r-I24/’-  35  ' T' S8°^-  I 77,  South -M.,  f ’ 
820/.  , l.g.r.  7 /.,  .sew  Eltham,  Kent,  reversion  in  qcL  vrs. 

.:  l.g.r  2S/.,  Lewisham-rd.,  Lewisham,  u.t.  56  yrs.’ 
=:-•  nil  535/.  ; l.g.r  26/.,  Lewisham-rd.,  u.t.  58 1 yrs.,  g.r.’ 
ml,  505^  ! 1 g r.  25/.,  Lethbrtdge-rd.,  u.t.  sSJ  yrs..  g.r.  nil 


455/.  ; u.t.  56  yrs.,  40  Drysdale-rd.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  41/ 

360/  ; i,  2,  & 3,  King-si.,  u.t.  SaJ  yrs.,  g.r.  jV/.’ * 
r-  52/.  z33-i  2oo/.  ; 14  to  19,  Garden-row,  u.t.  52  vis.  a r 
10/.  ios.,  r.  131/.  6s.,  840;  63,  Lewisham-rd.,  u.t.  52 'vrs.' 
g.r.  4/.,  r.  45/.,  440/.  ; 6,  8 & 10,  Kerry-rd.,  New  Cross' 
u.t.  6ol  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios.,  750/.  ' ’ 

PUCBMBER  g.— By  IPcalbcra// &=  Crete:  A f.  bldg  site 
VVbitcomb-st..  A-c..  Pall  Mall,  area  nearly  ,,  two  ft  solit 

Njkeftely‘MT„By  B‘1o  *"  ”6.  Lancaster-rd. , 

Netting  Hill.  ut.  68  yrs..  g.r.  U,  r.  42b,  360/.— By 
Power.,,  El„  & u : 2,  Monmoutb-rd.,  Baystrater,  1., 
old  pr.vaie!y,-ByHi'a«rrd-/fa„,e  : 3 and  4,  Vernon-si,’ 
aerkenweU  u.t.  =4J  yrs.,  g r.  r.  ,61.,  4oo/.  , F 
Tufnell  Park-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  -,r.  0/  e r -0/ 
700/.;  30  to  33,  Elthiron-rd.,  Fulham,  u.t.  84  yrs.’,’  gY  24/ ’ 
r.  138/.,  1,130/.:  65.  Campana-rd  , u.t.  84  yrs .,  g!r.  6/!  ios  ’ 
r.  34/  260/  — By  E.  W Harris : 9 to  17  (odd)  Chameleon! 
rd  Tottenham,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r  21/.,  r.  78/.,  460/.;  23, 
Mackenzte-rd.,  Beckenham,  f.,  e.r.  32/  4,=/  _1  rY. 

(:"r%r^(e5Sarf  (atflS'ralford);  ,32,  34,  and  36,  Albert- 
sq.,  Stratford,  f.  r.  83/.  4s..  900 /.;  24,  26.  28,  and  30, 

^HrRSq'iUJ-  a56  ?;r'  l6/'’  72°^:  a bl°<*  of  building 

land,  Bendish-rd.,  East  Ham,  f.,  680/.  & 

DEcs.MBE!t  ,o_By  llallrn  &■  Chrnn:  ,6,  a8,  and  -,o, 
Beckton-rd  , Barktng-rd.,  and  18,  Morgan-st.,  f.,  900 /.-'bI 
E IV.  I-arnhcnb-  6 o : e34.  Lyham-rd.,  Briaton,  f„  i. 
30/..  5,5/.— By  i,  rV  //.  Lrtmley:  ,,  Rrltton's-ct.,  City  or 
London,  f.,  r.  22/.,  460/.— By  Rogers , Chapman,  & 
Ehomr,:  9 and  tt,  Lily v, Herd.,  Fulham,  u.t  8aS  yrs., 
g.r.  16/.,  r.  80..,  595^-;  6.  Kempsford-gardens,  Brompton, 
u-.t-  75*  yrs.,  gr.  6/.,  e.r.  55/.,  420/.;  98.  Tachbrook-st., 
P.ml.co  u.t.  32  yrs  g.r.  8/.,  r.  55/.,  445/.:  3,  Victoria-st.; 
Paddington,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  ios.,  490/.  — By  E. 
Simpson:  2 and  4,  Strathnairn-st.,  Bermondsey,  u!t.  46 
yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  63/.  16s.,  02o/.-By  C.  //.  White : 159^ 

RirsW;StH  ’ f"  ,33/'  l6s-  27^-!  66  and  68^ 

Bishop  s-rd.  Bnxton,  and  l.g.r.  4/.  5s..  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 
T2/.  15s  r.  62/  8s  455/.;  35  and  41.  Webber-st.,  Black- 
friars,  f.,  r.  59/.  16s.,  650'.;  17,  Oakley-st.,  Lambeth,  u.t. 

l/n£rk™t,g\!i‘  r‘  36/'’  I3°^‘  ’ 1's'r'  S/,->  Launcelot-pl., 
Knightsbridge,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  ml,  8S/.-By  Debcnhatn, 

J ewson,  d Co  : 52  and  54.  Southwark-st.,  Southwark,  f., 
r.  608/.,  ,4,350/.  ; 59,  Highburj-  Pk.,  Highbury,  f„  ,,ooo/.; 
135  to  159  odd,  Momer-rd.,  Old  Ford,  u.t.  si*  vrs.  g.r 
52/.,  r.  270/.  8s.,  1200/.,  47,  H illside-rd.,  Stamford  Hill! 

?,r-  jo/-,  255/.  - By  Messrs.  Spelman 
v Norwich);  The  London  Cafe,"  London-st.,  Norwich, 
Norfolk  f.,  land  tax,  4/.  6s.  8d.,  3,850/.  ; “ The  Victoria 
Cam,  St.  Stephens  Gales,  u.t.  33*  yrs.,  g.r.  ,8/.  ios.. 
and  tax,  1/.  5s  , 930/.  ; “Alexandra  House,"  Ber-st.  f 
a"d  'ax'  2,7-  • i.ooo/.-By  G.  B.  Hilliard  & Sou 

^Iasons  Hall  Tavern):  “The  Cross  Keys”  Inn. 
Moulsham-st.,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  u.t.  284  vrs  c r nil  r 
90/.,  1, 95o/.  By  F.J.  Bisley  d°  Sons  ; 307  to  ^35,  34"’ 
345,  347.  355  to  361  odd,  Rotherhithe  New-'rd.,  Rotherhithe” 
u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  no/.,  4,316/. 

December  „.-By /.  dv  Jt.  A’,,,,/  &■  Co.:  l.g.r. 
Chrater-pl.,  Regent’s  Pk.,  „.t.  j9  y„„  g.r.  sfo^Ey 
P.J.Buhp&Smr:  ,2  to  58,  DeIttford.rd..CambeTOell,n  i. 
St*  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  1,940/.;  2,  6,  and  8,  Olmar-st., Old  Kent- 
rcl.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  660/.  ; 49  to  61,  Ossory-rd.,  u.t. 
44  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  1,480/.  ; 25,  28,  30,  32,  and  78,  Ossory-rd., 
g'r'  25f ' I>,257. ; 60  and  62,  Union-rd... 
Rotherhithe,  u.t  21*  yrs.,  g.r.  44/.,  r.  69 /.,  7o /.  ; By 
Eger  ton  Breach , c-  Galsworthy:  30  plots  of  build- 
7!?-,  ancJ’  Ros,re''or-rd.,  Fulham,  f.  3,466/.  ; By  W 
(at  ^fanchester) : chief  rents  of  10/.  ns  4d 
Middle  Hillgate,  Stockport,  Cheshire,  280/.;  chief  rents 
°A  V:  Buxton-rd.  &c.,  Hazel-grove,  Cheshire, 

58°/.  , chief  rent  of  20/  7s.  8d  , 35  to  49  odd,  Lark  Hill- 
Garrett  Stockport,  Cheshire,  334/.  : and  87  and 
89,  Norlhgate-st..  f.,  r.  68;.  i8s.,  710/.;  46,  48,  63,  65,  and  67 
Grove-lane,  Gill  Bent,  Cheshire,  and9  a.  o r 5 p f 1 085/  • 
a Freehold  Farmhouse.  Chapel  Walks,  2 Cottages,’ and  6 a!' 
or.  24  p 750/.  : 00  p 100  even,  Manchester  Old-rd., 
Heaton  Norris,  Cheshire,  r.  140/.  5s.,  1,563/.  ; 1-  to  10. 
(oed),  Pump-st.,  Hulme.  Lancashire,  f.,’405/.  ; 40  to  46. 
(even),  Lag)e-st.,  and  io,  Caton-street,  f.,  r.  53/.  6s..  405/  ; 
8°&  82  Lower  Cambndge-st.,  and  2,  Brindle-st.,  Chorlton- 
on-.Medlock  Lancasli-re,  u.t.  935  yrs.,  chief  rent  7/.  12s.  4d.„ 
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355/. ; Mill-lane,  &c.,  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  chief  rents 
of  81/.  14s.  rod. 

December  12. — By  E.  H.  Henry  : 59,  61,  & 63, 
North-st.,  Clapham,  f,r.,  80/.,  1,280/.— By  Slim  ton 
Sons : F.g.r.,  91/.  17s.,  Borough  High-st.,  & c., 

Southwark,  reversion  in  74J  yrs.,  2,400/.  ; f.g.r. 
10/.,  Eastfield-st.,  Limehouse,  reversion  in  28  yrs., 
210/.;  101,  Ormside-st.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  f.,  r.  27/.  6s., 
270/ ; 54,  Grosvenor-ter.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  3/., 
r.  35^-i  350/  ; 96  and  98,  Grosvenor-ter.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r. 
12/.,  r.  68/.,  420/.;  242,  Beresford-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  55  yrs., 
g.r.  4/.,  r.  39/.  290/. — By  C.  C.  &P  T.  Moore ; 11  and  13, 
Venour-rd.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  79$  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  485/.  ; 

f. g.r.  30/.,  Vicarage-rd.,  Dagenham,  Essex,  reversion  in 
99  yrs.,  620/.;  f.g.r.  26/.,  Lodge-id.,  Croydon,  reversion  in 
96I  yrs.  650/.  ; 22,  Marquess-rd.,  Canonbury,  u.t.  52  yrs., 

g. r.  xo /.,  r.  60/..  515/.  ; 5,  Spenlow-st.,  Limehouse,  u.t.  131 
yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  100/.;  25  to  43  (odd)  Grove-st..  Commercial- 
rd.  east,  f.,  r.  269/.  2s.,  2,010/.;  The  Abbey-st.  Steam  Saw- 
Mills,  Bethnal  Green,  area  4,000ft.,  u.t.  32  yrs., g.r.  75/.  e.r. 
150/.,  185/.;  six  plots  of  bldg,  land,  Jephson-rd.,  Upton-pk., 

f. ,  285/.;  79,  90,  and  92,  Chesterton-rd.,  Plaistow,  f.,  530/. — 
By  JVewdon  &■*  Co. : Great  Marlborough-st.,  Regent-st.,  a 
freehold  rent  charge  of  5/.  17s.  p.a.,  160/.  ; i.g.r.  14/., 
Albert-rd.,  Dalston,  u.t.  44^  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  75/.  ; 1 g.r.  12/., 
Cowper’s-pl.,  Brixton,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  130/.  ; 15, 
Grafton-cres.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  55!  yrs.,  g.r,  5/.  5s., 
r.  32/..  265/.  ; 72,  Drayton-pk,  Highbury ,_  u.t.  801  yrs., 

g. r.  2/.,  r.  42/.,  300/.  ; 275,  Essex-rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  50 
yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  15s.,  r.  42/.,  400/.  ; 9 and  10,  Parkiield-st.,  u.t. 

Syrs.,  g.r.  xo /.,  r.  62/.,  125/.  ; 61,  Grosvenor-rd.,  Canon- 
ury,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  55/.,  450/.  ; 5,  West  Green- 
rd.,  Tottenham,  together  with  goodwill,  u.t.  48^  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.  10s.,  e.r.  50/.,  5301'. — By  Wors/old  6°  Hayward  (at 
Dover);  11  and  na,  King-st.,  Dover,  Kent,  f.,  r.  120/., 
2,250/.  ; 92,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  40/.,  660Z.  ; island  16,  Spring 
Gardens,  and  Builder's-yd.,  workshops  and  cottage,  f., 
497/.  ; 4,  Hubert-ter.,  f.,  r.  30/.,  400/. ; house  and  shop, 
Kingsdown,  Kent,  u t.  32$  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  17s.,  r.  32/.,  380/. ; 
‘•Mill  View  Cottage,"  Mill-rd.,  Whitfield,  Kent,  f.,  130/. 

December  13. — By  Reynolds  Eason:  F.g.r.  of  96/., 
King  William-st.,  City  of  London,  reversion  in  16^  yrs., 
11,100/.  ; King  William-st.,  f.g.r.  of  54/. , reversion  in 
16J  yrs.,  6,100/.;  King  William-st.,  f.g.r.  ot  150/., 
reversion  in  17  yrs.,  16,700/. — By  J.  IV.  Johnson  <5r*  Co. : 
55,  Granby-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  46J  yrs.,  g.r.  30/., 
r.  60/.,  300/.;  66,  Westmoreland-pl.,  City-road,  f. , r.  26Z., 
410 l. — By  Thurgood  &P  Martin:  125,  127,  129,  and  131, 
Wickersley-rd.,  Wandsworth,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  20/., 
r.  1 14/.  8s.,  670/.;  f.g.r.  of  42/.  18s.,  Stanley  Villas, 
Teddington,  reversion  in  72  yrs.,  1,170/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent , r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  ^c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  B/o/o 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S.  ft.  cu  i/io 
Ash,  Canada  load  3/5/0 

Birch,  do 2/15/0 

Elm,  do 4/0/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Si c.  2/0/0 

Oak,  do 2/15/0 

Canada  6/ro/o 

Pine,  Canada  red  o/o/o 

Do.  Yellow  2/15/0 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 2/15/0 

Odessa,  crown. . . . 2/15/0 
Deals,  Finland 
and  Si  1st  std  100  7/0/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  . . . 9/10/0 

Do.  and  yellow  7/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0 

Swedish -.  7/0/0 

White  Sea 7/15/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  21/0/0 

Do.  do.  and 16/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  8/0/0 

Do.  Spruce,  rst . . 9/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  and 

2nd  6/15/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  5/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

»st 0/9/6 

Do.  2nd 0/6/6 

Other  qualities—  0/4/6 

Cedar.  Cuba.. ft  L 

Honduras,  Sic.  /3I 

Mahogany,  Cnba  /3  i 

St  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  /si 

Mexican  do.  do,  /4 

Tobasco  do.  <0.  hi 

Honduras  do.  . . /4I 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0 

Rose.  Rio 7/0/0 

Bahia 6/0/0 

Satin,  St  Do- 
mingo 0/0/S 


8/10/0 

8/0/0 

8/0/0 

12/0/0 

9/0/0 

9/10/0 

M/15/0 

25/0/0 

17/0/0 


TIMBER  continued). 


METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  2/6/4)  o/c/o 

Bar,  WeLh,  In 

London 5/12/6  5/15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/3/6  3/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  46/0  0 46/5/0 
Best  selected  ..  46/10(0  46,15/0 
Sheets,  strong..  53/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili  bars 43'3/9  43/8  0 

YELLOWM'TALlto/0/4  9-16  o/o/4j 
L H A D — P i g 
Spanish  ....ton  n.6'3  11/7/6 
English  com. 

brands  11/12/6  11/15/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards  ..  12/10/0  12/12.6 

Pipe  12/10/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet  ton  18/50  18/10/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 18/15/0  0/0/0 

TrN— Straits.....  61/15/0  62/5*0 
Australian....—  62/10/0  63/0/0 
English  Ingots.  65  0/0  65/5/0 

Banca 64/0/0  64  ir/o 

Billiton  ......  - 63/10/0  64/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  19/5/0  19  15/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  25/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  .....  22/10/0  22,i5'o 
Palm.  Lagos  ....  22/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 24/5/0  25/0/0 

Do.  brown  ....  — 23/5/0  23/15/0 
Cottonseed  ret  . 16/17/6  17/7,6 

Oleine 19/10/0  20/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  6/6/0  8/9/0 

Do.  black 4/9/0  6/6/2 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6  0/0/0 

Archangel  — . . — 0/15/0  0 0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Owing  to  the  Christmas  Holidays,  next  week  tbe 
Builder  will  be  published,  on  Tuesday  morning.  All 
communications  for  the  Editor  must  reach  the  Office  not 
later  than  Monday  morning, .] 

BEESTON  (Notts.). — For  the  erection  of  two  pairs  of  semi- 
detached villa. residences,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Thurman.  Mr.  C.  Nelson 
Holloway,  architect.  Newcastle  Chambers.  Nottingham.  Quar.- 
titles  by  the  architect  :— 

J.  Cooper  £t.7=S  | W.  Donnelly  £i.SS° 

A.  G.  Bel! 1.670  | W.  Fletoher 


jlington  Quay 

J.  Rennard  £ 605  12  6 I B.  Robinson 

C.  Claike 600  o 0 I T.  Gray,  Bridlington 

R.  Bailey 481  o o|  Quay  (accepted).... 


BRIDLINGTON  QUAY.— For  rebuilding  No.  14.  Promen 
for  Mr.  R.  Holden.  Mr.  J.  Earnshaw,  architect.  Carlton  Ho 
Bridlington  Quay  :— 

1.  Rennard  £700  o o I R.  Bailey £582 

j.  H.  Hudson 679  o o | F.  Postill  (accepted)  565  • 

[All  of  Bridlington  Quay  ] 


BUNCRANA  (Ireland).— For  the  erection  of  a villa  residenci 
Mr.  I\  lohnston,  architect,  11,  East-wall.  Londonderry  : — 

Michael  Sweeney £1,075  0 I Matthew  McClelland. 

Joseph  Colhoun  1,072  o Strand,  Londonderry*£87j 

Robert  Colhoun  885  10 1 * Accepted. 


BURGESS  HILL  (Sussex). — For  the  construction  of  priva 
street,  Sic.,  Silverdale-road,  for  the  Urban  Districc  Council : — 

E.  Steer £1,181  9 8 1 W.  Oram  .£1,163  o 

P.  Peters  1.178  16  1 W.  Downer,  Burgess 

W.  Bryant  1,172  o o|  Hill*  1,100  o 

* Accepted. 


Marshall,  Engineer,  Market-place.  Swadlinci 


Godfrey  & Lidd- 

clow  £29.858  14  8 

I.  F.  Price  28.006  19  6 

Parker  & Sharpe  . . 24.036  14  4 

G.  E.  Storey 24.032  9 3 

A.  Hellett  23286  14  11 

C.  A Walker 21.20s  2 6 

Frank  Pattinso: 

John  Jackson. 

John  Lane  Si  Son  20,872  18 
entley.  Son,  & Par- 
tington   30.744  2 

M.  S.  Ketteringham 


11,265  7 


Fotherby  & Son  . 
Johnson  Bros.  . 
j.  &T.  Hinns... 
James  Dickson  . 
Currall  & Lewis. 


23.217  8 3 


Herbert  Weldon  I.  .£19  6< 
John  Hawley  & Son  19.3; 
Jos.  Tomlinson  ....  10.0c 

Geo.  Oscnton 18,8; 

T.  Lowe  & Sons  ..  18,71 
Braithwaite  St 


Co.. 


J.  C.  Bi 
H.  B.  J. 


Biggs  .. 


E.  Tempest  

Geo.  Bell 

Jones  & Fitz- 

niaurice  

A.  Paulks  

H.  Hollowav.  Bil- 
ston-road  .Wolver- 
hampton*  

R.  C.  Brebner  .... 


18,139  16  1 
17987  o 


CAMBRIDGE. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a villa-residence 
in  Cavendish-avenue,  Cambridge,  for  Mrs  W.  Varco  Williams.  M: 
Sidney  French,  architect,  Llandaff  Chambers,  Regeni-stree' 
Cambridge  : — 

Thoday  & Co.,  Ltd £1.230 


CHELSHAM  (near  Upper  Warlingham,  Su  r’y)  — Four-stall 
stable  and  coachhouse  to  the  " Hare  and  Hounds"  Inn,  for  Messrs. 
Page  & Overton,  Ltd.  Mr.  A.  Broad,  architect,  3.  High-street, 

D.  W.  Barker £298  I Marr  Si  Carpenter  £248 

J.  & J.  Ward  293  J.  Ouittenton 213 

E.  P.  Bulled  & Co 257  E.  J.  Saunders  239 

W.  Smi.h  & Son  250  1 


CROMER.— For  the  erection  of  school  building;,  for  the  School 
Board  Messrs.  Bottle  & Olley,  architects,  s.  Q jeer. -street.  Gte  • 
Yarmouth.  Quantities  by  architects  — 

W.  J.  Botterill  £7.348  o ( J.  Youngs  Si  Son £5  987 

W.  Chapman 6.581  o I G.  Riches  S.97° 

Kortidge  ,v  Shaw  ....  6. <27  o | F.  Grimble 5.900 

Cornish  & Gaymer  ... . 6.385  01  I Ward  5.891 

G.  K.  Hawes 6 .93  0 f . H.  Itlyih  s,7S> 

J.  Batcheior  Si  Son  ...  6x97  10  T.  W.  Neal«  5.710 

J.  S.  Smith  — 6/00  n 1 ) White.  Cromer  • . . . . 5.4  ji 

• Accepted. 


DAWLISH  —For  the  erection  of  a country  house  and  stabling 
at  Holcombe,  near  Dawlish,  for  Miss  Davidson.  Messrs.  N.  G. 
Bridgman  & W.  H Bridgman,  of  Torquay,  Paigntor.  and  Teign- 
moutn,  architects.  Quanticies  by  Mr.  Vincent  Cattermolc  Brown,  of 


2.382  < 


Vanstone  & Mumford, 

Torquay* £2.312 

• Accepted. 


DUDLEY  (Worcestershire). — For  levelling,  forming,  Sic.,  the 
extension  of  St.  James's-road  to  the  Parade.  Eve  Hill,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  J.  Gammage.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall. 
Dudley  •— 

Currall.  Lewis,  & I C Law  £r.ts6  o o 

Martin  £1,679  6 13  W.  Widens  1.137  0 0 

Ino.  Guest  & Sons. . 1.548  o o W.  Berry  1.100  16  3 

tones AFiizmaurice  1.360  o o I Ino.  Jevor.s  t.ioo  2 o 

J.  Maekay 1.340  2 9 I *>•  Hughes  A-  Son. 

} Biggs 1227  o 0 I-ower  Gotnal, 

G.  Tientham  1.221  o o Dudley* 1.060  o o 

H.  Holloway  1.185  lo  o|  ‘Accepted. 

(Borough  Surveyor's  estimate.  £1.165  »8s.  9d.J 


GOLCAR  (Yorks.)— Accepted  for  additions  and  alterations  to 
buildings,  Town  End,  for  the  Executors  of  the  late  James  Gledhill. 
Mr.  Arthur  Shaw,  architect.  Knowl,  Golcar,  Quantities  by  arihi- 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. — James  Garside,  Golcar 1 

Masonry, — George  M tines,  Teymoor,  Golcar 

Slating  and  Plumbing. — T.  Allison,  Ltd.,  Milns-  I £400 

bridge f 

Plastering  and  Painting. — Dan  Shaw,  Golcar  Hill,  | 


HASTINGS  (Sussex). — For  the  construction  of  Hurrell-road,  on 
the  Broomgrove  Estate,  for  Messrs.  P.  H.  & A.  Ellis.  Mr.  Wm. 
Cooper,  surveyor,  21,  Havelock- road,  Hastings.  Quantities  by  the 


H.  E.  Cruttenden  ....£983  1 

P.  Jenkins  945  1 

w.  Piper  9‘7  . 


I A- King... £875  0 o 

Jonathan  Piper, 

| Hastings  (accepted)  845  6 5 


HIGH  WYCOMBE  (Bucks.).— For  the  erection  of  Board  School 
buildings,  and  masters'  residence,  Bourne  End.  for  the  Wooburn 
School  Board.  Mr.  T.  Thurlow,  architect,  a,  Easton-street,  High 
Wycombe.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

Estimate  x.  Estimate  2. 

£ s.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

S.  Gust  2,168  18  419  10  o 2,588  8 o 

B.  Bagley  A- Son 2,05710  349  4 6 2 406  14  6 

Walden  & Cox 2.050  8 351  17  o 2.402  5 o 

W.  J.  Chir.cben  1.950  o 448  o o 2 3.8  u o 

Nash  St  Sons 2.026  o 324  o o 2.350  o o 

H.  Harris  2.037  o 298  15  o 2.335  15  o 

G.  Smith 1.999  o 299  o o 22:8  o o 

J.  Bottnl!  St  Son 1.948  o 33s  o o 2.283  o o 

w.  H.  Siarey  1.979  o ip  o o 2.229  o o 

G.  H.  Gibson  1.820  o 375  o o 2.195  0 0 

H.  Mint  1.837  o 273  o o 2.113  o o 

J.  T.  Harris 1.629  o 287  o o 1,916  o o 

Loosley,  Son,  & Pearce, 

High  Wycombe*....  1,647  0 246  o o *1853  o o 


HOVE  (Sussex).— Accepted  for  roadmaking  and  other  [works, 
Coleridge-street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council: — 

J.  Parsons  & Sons,  ti8,  Church-road,  Hove £295 


J ARROW.— For  excavating,  paving.  Arc.,  Pine-street,  for 
Corporation.  Mr.  J.  Petree.  Borough  Surveyor.  Jarrow 

J-  Adams £156  17  o I T.  Callaghan.  Jarrov,*£t3o  1 

G.  Maughan 146  9 10  | " Accepted. 

[Suiveyoi's  estimate,  £163  3s.  3d.) 


LEEDS. — For  tbe  erection  of  a club-house,  for  the  Leeds  South) 
Ward  Liberal  Club  House  Co..  Ltd.  Mr.  Windsor  Thorp, 
architect,  22a,  Commercial-street,  Leeds,  Q uaniities  by  the-. 

Bricklaying,  Masonry,  and  Excavating.—  Paul 

__  Rhodes.  Skinner-lane,  Leeds  £1,244  o- 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.- J.  Gibson  A:  Co.,  Ltd., 

Black  Bull-street.  Hunslet  7c6  15, 

Stating. — Wm.  Leach.  Canal  Basin,  Leeds  95  o 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. — G.  Thompson,  Park- 

lane.  Leeds  277  IO 

Plastering.- Thos.  Moore.  Skinner-’ane.  Leeds  . . 2.1  5; 

Painting. — Tollerton  & Co.,  Merrion-stieet,  Leeds  43  o 

£2.554  10' 


L1NTH  WAITE  (Yorks.).— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  shop- 
■remises.  At.,  for  • lie  Morlev  and  Yates-lane  improvements,  tor  the 


premises.  •!  

Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  Abbey  Ai  Man: 

Kamsden- street.  Huddersfield  — 

J.  G.  Kaye  £635  I F.dwin  Chee’ham.  Milns- 

A Pearson  580  bridge*..  £«<•= 

John  Haigh  A Sons 578  Ben.  Wbiteley ~4-i; 

- S«S  I • Accepted. 


v T.  Haigh  . 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  addi 
Billet"  public-house.  Gieenwich,  for  Mr.  Stringer. 
Warm,  architect,  1,  Montpellier-road.  Peckham  : — 

W.  Smith  £2.469!  Tvreman  

Whitehead  Si  Co 2,450  Simpson  & Cove 

H.  L.  Holloway 2,300! 


the  “Ship  and" 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  1 ucn 
Dulwich,  for  Mr.  H.  Edgar  Tidy.  Messrs.  Bradbear  Si  C o. 
tects  and  suiveyors,  Canonbury,  N.  : — 

Stead £820  I Simpson  Si  Cove* £66j< 

749  I * Accepted. 


Mitchell.. 


to  the  " Royal  Standard  ” public 


LONDON.— For  alterati 
house,  for  Mr.  J Corbett 

Simpson  & Cave  

No  competi.ion.] 


tobacco  shop  at  Champion' 
Simpson  & fcove  £115  | Ward  A-  Co.  £ioSi 


- For  alterations.  "Admiral  Blakeney's  Head-, 

...  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury.  Buxton.  & Co.- 
:e  J.  Capell,  architect.  No  quantities  :— 

£1.090  I Sheffield  £1,027 

X.145IA.  Hood  (accepted) 975- 


LONDON. — For  new  sorting  office.  Sydenhan 

A.  G.  Gee  .62,578  u 1 I.  Potter 

Holliday,  Pearson.  81 


West  Bros... 


1.  P.  Bulled  A- Co 2.177  1 

I.  Leney* 2.159  1 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  three  proposed  residences.  High-street.  High 
gate.  Mr.  Emest  H.  Abbott,  architect.  6,  Warwick-court  Hign 
Holborn.  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Alfred  Johnson.  50.  Imperial 
Buildings.  Ludgate-circus,  E.C. 

Hall.  Beddall,  & Co. £4.585  | J-  H.  Johnson  £4 

Southcott  & Co 4.459  Macfarlane  Bros 4 280 

T.  W.  Smith  & Co 4,390  | Holliday  & Greenwood  ..  4 222- 

John  Anley  4.365  I 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  supply  and  erection  of  machinery 
iquired  for  the  central  laundiy  on  the  Boundary-street  area  for 
ic  London  County  Council : — 

Murdoch  & Cameron £2.260 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  brick-faced  concrete  riv 
and  dock  retaining-walls.  and  other  works.  Bull  Head  Dock,  for  tl 
Kotherhithe  Vestry.  Mr.  Norman  Scorgie,  C.E.,  Surveyor  to  tl 
Vestry,  Lower-road,  Rotherhithe  :— 

Thomas  Smart £5'457  4 1 A.  C.  Simmons  . 

Kirk  A:  Randall 5,142  00'  ' 

Colwell  A-  Hazle 5,122  16  8 

Samuel  Chafen  5.011  10  1 

Godfrey  A-  Liddlow  4.954  5 9 

James  Watson 4.907  13  3 

Pedrette  Si  Co 4.619  8 9 

G.  Munday  & Sons  4,413  o o . 

• Accepted. 


B.  Cook  A- Co 4^078  o 1 

Jno.  Shelboume  A: 

Co 3,5,8  ,8  n 

Thos.  Adams.  Wood 


LONDON.— For  the  execution  of  road  works.  Mount  Pleasant- 
road  and  Spring  Vale,  for  the  Dartford  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  W.  Harston,  C.E.,  High-street,  Dartford  : — 

Road  /Works. 

Mount  Pleasant-  Spring  Vale- 

S-  Hudson £1.52912  9 £<*S  «2  6 

(».  Rackham 1.131  o o 610  14  o 

J.  Mowlem  & Co 1.043  00  742  o o 

T.  Adams  1,038  o o 65610  o 

A.  T.  Catlev  950  o o 616  o o 

Kent  Road  Co.,  Gravesend 

(accepted)  908  18  4 S9t  13  4 

Footway  Works,  per  super,  yard. 

S.  Hudson o 6 6 0 6 6- 

W.  Garstin  & Sons  046  046 

Jones’ Annealed  Concrete  Co.  o 3 10  0 3 I0 

Imperial  Stone  Co 040  043 

Kent  Road  Co o 3 10  o 3 10 

Patent  Indurated  Stone  Co.  ..  036  036 

J.  Mowlem  & Co °33  °33 


LONDON.— The  London  School  Board  are  now  erecting  ig 
_:hool  on  the  site  in  Fircroft-road,  Tooting,  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  812  children,  and  the  Works  Committee  have 
obtained  the  following  tenders  for  providing  and  fixing  a complete 
system  of  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus  and  Trentham  boilers 
for  warming  the  whole  of  the  building  — 

J.  Gibbs  A-  Son £9'9  | J F-  Claike  & Sons £6so 

Richatdson  & Co 857  J.  Wontnei-Smith.  Gray.  A- 

Strode  & Co 75?  I Co 

Maguire  & Soo 7<4  I W.  G.  Cannon  Si  Sons. 

Durneld  St  Co :416  | London-road.  S.E.* 572 

The  Committee  -ecommend  ;ho  acceptance  of  tl  e lo"<s:  tender 
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Crossness  outfall,  for  the  Londi 
T.  & W.  Barlow  ....£7.799  17 

J.  Thompson  7-5'°  o 

Riley  Bros.  7.44>  ° 


■Oldhain  Boiler  Works 

Co..  Ltd 

W.  Wilson  & Co.  . 
Tohn  Whitehouse  . 
•Daniel  Adamson  & 


new  boilers  at 
County  Council : — 

Spurr,  Inman,  & Co.. 

Ltd £6,273  1 

~ Renshaw  & 


Coates  & Co., 


6.8m  1 


Leeds  and  Bradford 
Boiler  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

Yates  A Thom  

J.  Fraser  A Son  — 

H.  & T.  Danks,  Ltd. 

Tetlow  Bros.* „ . 

H.  Danks  5,385 

CL  Taylor  & Sons  ..  6.447  0 0 f 

• Accepted.  The  lowest  tenderer  did  not  fill  m the  schedule  of 
prices  for  variations  in  the  wor 
•wages  and  hours  of  labour. 


Co. 


6,230  1 


53°=;  ' 


: schecule  a 


LONDON'.— For  erecting  a manual  training  centre  in  connexion 
with  the  Lyham-road  School,  Brixton,  and  for  other  work,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect 

XV.  Downs £t.496  0 o I I.  & C.  Bowyer  ....£1,336  o o 

Holliday  & Green-  J.  Garrett  & Son  . ..  .£1,328  o o 

wood  1.466  o 0 Peacock  Bros. ..... . 1.28011  o 

C. Whitehead  & Co.  i,»p  o o | E.  Tnggs.  The 

W.  Akers  A Co 1.429  o o|  Chase.  Clapham  • 1,27212  6 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


..£.27 


LONDON. — For  carrying  out  various  improvements  to  th 
(Infants  department  of  the  Vauxhall-street  School,  Lambeth,  fo; 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect : 

W.  AH.  Castle  £193  o I Rice  & Son 

W.  Downs 189  o J.  C.  Chalkley  .... 

Holliday  A- Greenwood . . 159  o I B.  E.  Nightingale  120 

W.  V.  Ooad  140  o Maxwell  Bros  , Ltd., 

r.  Marsland  138  o|  Brixton-road  • 1C9 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  providing  additional  heating  surface  to  improve 
<he  efficiency  of  ti  e hot-water  apparatus  at  the  Ivydale-road  School, 
■\unhead.  for  the  School  Board  for  London  : — 

I.  F.  Clarke  & Sons  £175  " I Wontner-Smith.  Gray.  A 

'[  Fraser*  Son 169  0 Co.,  Finsbury  - pave- 

•Russell  * Co 159  10  | men:  * £122  o 

J.  C.  * J.  S.  Ellis,  Lti 


LONDON  — For  carrying  out  various  sanitary  structural  altera- 
tions and  improvemen's  to  the  Bowling  Gre“n-lane  School. 
Clerkenwell,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 
Architect . — _ „ _ 

C.  Cox £«.o35  I R.  A.  Yerbury  A Sons £t,3ao 

C Dearing  & Son 1.878  G Mundav  & Sons. 

Staines  & Son 1.877  Catherine  House, Trinity- 

L.  II.  * R-  Roberts 1,827  I square*  1,630 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— The  London  School  Board,  oo  the  5th  tnst..  agreed 
to  accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  D.  Charteris,  Westminster,  amounting 
to  £2.202,  for  erecting  manual  training  and  laundry  centre  m 
connexion  with  the  Salter's-hill  School,  West  Norwood,  for  re-fixing 
the  girls'  and  infants'  covered  playground,  providing  addi'ional 
■vater-closets  for  the  laundry  centre,  and  also  for  enclosing,  dr’in- 
ing.  and  tar-paving  the  additional  land  acquired  by  the  Board.  The 
Committee  have  since  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Charteris.  regret- 
ting that  a clerical  error  has  been  made  in  his  tender  for  this  work, 
ana  asking,  under  the  crcumstances,  to  be  relieved  from  the  con- 
tract. The  Committee  accordingly  recommend  the  acceptance  of 
the  second  lowest  tender,  that  of  Mr.  E.  Tiiggs.  amounting  to 
£>.463-  

LONDON.— For  structural  alterations  in  connexion  with  the 
infants  department  of  the  York-road  School,  King's  Cross,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  : — 

C.  Dearing  & Son  £239  o I T.  Cruwys £*>o  o 

•McCormick  * Sons  ....  225  o Stevens  Bros 21310 

W.  T.  Ballard  222  5 | F.  Britton.  Highbury*  ..  232  a 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  providing  a new  corridor  and  additional  cloak 
-accommodation.  Ac.,  in  the  Boys'  department  of  the  Ricardo-street 
School,  Poplar,  for  the  School  Board  for  Loudon.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 
Architect  :— 

T.  H.  Jackson £197  I D.  Gibb  & Co £'45 

J.  Kybett 112  1.  F.  Holliday  14s 

■G.  Barker 160  T.  White  A Son,  Bow*  ... . 128 

J.  T.  Robey 1x4  I 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  providing  additional  heating  surface  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  existing  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus  at 
the  Latchmere  School,  Battersea  Park-road,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London  : — 

T.  & F.  May  £i6t  o I Purce'l  & Nohbs  £143  o 

<i.  Davis 1X9  0 1 I.  F.  Clarke  & Sons  ....  141  o 

J.  C.  & J.  S Ellis,  Ltd..  152  to  I T.  Fraser  * Son  116  o 

J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray,  Duffield  A Co.,  Slough*  112  o 

A Co ist  10  I 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  providing  a new  boiler,  and  for  additional  heat, 
ang  surface  at  class-rooms  of  the  St.  Dunstan  s-road  School,  Hammer- 
-smith,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  : — 

J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray,  A |W,G.  Cannon  A Sons £280 

Co £314  I I.  Fraser  & Son 245 

J.  & F.  May  304  I J.  F.  Clarke  A Sons,  Moor- 

G.  Davis  296  | gate-street* 220 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  four  sliding  glazed  parti- 
tions in  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  departments  of  the  Wolverley-street 
School,  Bethnal  Green,  for  the  School  Roard  for  London  : — 

G.  Munday  A Sons £376  I W.  Martin  £290 

D.  Gibb  A Co 369  T.  White  A Son,  Bow*  ....  266 

Staines  A Son 297  I 

* Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  extending  the  present  system  of  low-pressure 
hot-water  apparatus  in  the  new  school  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
Fair-street  School.  Horselvdown.  and  also  for  providing  and  fixing 
a Trentham  boiler,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  :— 

Maguire  A Son  £538  10  I T.  A F.  May £461  o 

J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray,  J.  F.  Clarke  A Sons, 

A Co 400  o I Moorgate-st.,  E.C.*  . . 402  o 

W.  G Cannon  A Sons  ..  469  ol 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  enclosing,  draining,  and  tar-paving  the  additional 
land  which  has  been  acquired  in  connexion  with  the  11  Forster " 
School,  Lower  Holloway,  and  for  erecting  a new  boundary-wall  and 
Guilding  buttresses  to  the  adjoining  houses,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London  : — 

Marchant  A Hirst  ' £657  o I F.  Britton  £515  15 

Dove  Bros 554  o I G.  Kirby 500  o 

H Knight  A Son - 555  o Stevens  Bros.,  Yonge 

W.  T.  Ballard  526  18  Park*  5°5  10 

J.  Grover  A Son  520  o 1 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  a complete  system  of  low- 
pressure  hot-water  apparatus  for  warming  the  junior  mixed  depart- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  Gipsy-road  School,  West  Norwood,  for 

the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect : 

T.  A F.  May £335  I J.  Wontner-Smith.  Gray,  & 

j.  C.  A I.  S.  Ellis 299  Co £-89 

Purcell  A Nobbs  296  Vaughan  A Brown,  Ltd.i”° 

*■) estimates  given  on  application 


LONDON. — For  erecting  a combined  cookery  and  laundry 
centre  in  connexion  with  the  Haseltine  - road  School.  Lower 
Svdenham,  and  for  other  work,  for  the  School  Board  lor  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect : — 

W.  Downs £i.S99  o I Jas.  Smith  A Sons  £1,609  o 

E.  Proctor 1,762  6 E.  Triggs 1,598  o 

Garrett  & Son 1.727  o J.  A C.  Bowyer 1,563  o 

W.  King  A Son  1.7C9  o I W.  Akers  A Co.,  South 

J.  Otway 1,691  ol  Norwood*  1.525  o 

F.  G.  Mioter 1,675  0 Mid-Kent  Building  and 

A.  Black  A Son  1.663  ol  Contracting  Wks  , Ltd.  1,510  o 

•Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  providing  additional  accommodation  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Hacknev  Divisional  Offices,  on  the  site  in  Homerton- 
terrace,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Archi- 

H.  Knight  A Son  £1.839  I Vemall,  Danes,  A Co £1.522 

W.  Gregar  A Son 1.767  T.  White  A Son 

C.  Dearing  A Son 1,705  I D.  Charteris 

J.  Grover  A Son 1.686  | W.  Shurmur.  Upper 

G-  Cox  1,668  Clapton*  

McCormick  A Sons 1.591  I 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


NEWIIAVEX  (Sussex.*— For  alterations  to  No.  23.  High-street, 
for  Messrs.  Kearley  A Tonge.  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  architect  and 
surveyor.  21.  Havelock-road,  Hastings  :— 

Lockyer £577  I0  I Padgham  A Hutchinson£4“8  15 

Card  A Co 569  o|  Woolger,  Newhaven  • ..  430  o 

* Accepted. 


N'EWMTLNS  (Ayrshire.  Scotland). — For  the  erection  of  Town 
Hall.  Mr.  Arthur  Harrison,  architect.  Queen  Chambers.  Colmore- 
row.  Birmingham.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Anthony  Rowse,  3,  Newhall- 
street,  Birmingham : — 

Boyd  A Forrest  £3.ccg  I M.  Muir  A Co..  Kilmar- 

Robert  Anderson  2.729  | nock  * £2,699 

* Accepted. 

S’ A!  R I CROFT  (Lancs.). — For  the  erection  of  stabling-house, 
Ac.,  for  the  Eccles  Corporation.  Mr.  A.  C.  Turley,  C.E.,  Borough 
Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Eccles 

James  Bvrom  £6.3^2  5 1 I Chapman  & Holling- 

Thos.  Moore  A Sons  6,r86  1 3I  worth  £5.775  o o 

Frank  Colson  6.17914  o I Ed.  Henthorne  5.75014  o 

Samuel  VVarburton..  6.021  12  11  N.  Brooks  A Son, 

James  Roper  5,820  o o I Patricroft* 5,720  o o 

{Borough  Engineer's  estimate,  £s,8cc.J 
• Accepted. 


ROEHAMPTOW—  For  erecting  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Roe- 
hampton,  S.W.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fellowes  lbynne.  architect,  6,  1 »ueen 
Anne's-gate.  Westminster.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  Henry  Hale, 
F.S.I.,  surveyor,  33,  Old  Queen  street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Chancel-screen  and 
Baptistery  included. 

P Nightingale £14.175  ° o £.4.959  ° ° 

L).  Charteris  12  831  00  13  630  o o 

Kirk  A Randall  12.338  o o 13,198  o o 

xv.  Downes  12  325  o o 13.178  o o 

Lawrence  A Sons  12,266  o o 1 3,088  0 0 

F.  Wright  12.147  2 11  12  093  «9  « 

Yerbmy  A Sons  12.065  o o 12.803  o 0 

J.  AC.  Bowyer  11,823  o o 12  674  o o 

Stimpson  A Co 11  624  00  12  376  o o 

Dove  Bros 11,546  00  12  255  o o 

Adamson  A Sons 11.26:  o o 12.027  o o 

W.  J.  Mitchell 11. 154  o o n.905  o o 

Holloway  Bros 11.223  o o 11,889  o o 

Holliday  A Greenwood 10,843  o o n 577  o o 

Goddard  A Sons 10.779  00  it  487  o o 

A.  Porter* 10,342  15  ir  n.ora  17  8 

* Conditionally  accepted. 


SEAFORD  1 Sussex). — For  the  erection  of  baker's  premises  in 
Claremont-mad,  for  Mr  R.  Lambe.  Mr.  Wm.  Cooper,  architect  and 
surveyor.  21,  Havelock-road.  Hastings:  — 

H.  E.  Cruttenden £1.184  I C.  Marling  £894 

Padghain  A Hutchinson  . . 932  F.  D.  Foord,  Hastings  * 145 

F.  H.  Berry 953  | • Accepted. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD  (Nottingham). — For  the  construction 
of  settling-tanks,  Ac.,  in  connexion  with  sewage  scheme,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  McW.  Bishop.  Town  Surveyor, 
Council  Offices,  Outram-street,  Sutton-in-Ashfield.  Quantities  by 


eyor : 


Attewell  A Gre 

J.  Price 

T.  Smart  

C.  Baines  

W.  E.  Shaw  . . . 


J.  H.  Vickers  £2,217  1 

A.  Jenkins 2,070  1 

John  Lane  A Son, 

Skegby*  1,997  1 

• Accepted. 
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Drawing  in  Elementary  Schools. 

HE  Department 


of 


Science  and  Art  has 
done  well  in  issuing, 
for  the  first  time  we 
believe,  an  illus- 
trated syllabus  of 
the  course  of  draw- 
ing organised  by  it 
for  instruction  in 
elementary  schools. 
The  principal  value 
of  such  an  illustrated  syllabus  is  that  it 
enables  those  of  the  outside  public  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  to  understand 
better  what  is  being  done  in  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  elementary  education.  The 
necessary  guidance  for  the  teachers  could 
be  and  probably  is  supplemented  by  more 
■complete  instructions  ; but  the  illustrations 
given  in  this  syllabus  put  it  in  the  power  of  all 
to  obtain,  at  the  cost  of  4^d.,  an  authoritative 
illustration  of  the  official  method  of  teaching 
drawing. 

In  a period  of  not  much  more  than  a genera- 
tion we  have  seen  a vast  change  in  the  ideas 
as  to  first  education  in  drawing,  both  at  home 
and  in  schools.  The  older  ones  among  us 
can  remember  the  time  when  Harding’s 
41  First,”  " Second,”  &c.,  drawing-books  were 
the  foundation  for  acquiring  a knowledge  of 
drawing ; books  in  which  the  whole  object 
was  to  produce  picturesque  effect  and  to 
acquire  a picturesque  touch ; when  every- 
thing selected  to  be  drawn  must  be  broken 
and  dilapidated,  the  “ first  book  ” com- 
mencing with  such  examples  as  an  old 
mile-stone,  a broken  stile,  and  such  objects, 
•shaded  in  lithograph.  The  next  book 
would  go  on  to  more  ambitious  subjects — 
a bit  of  an  old-thatched  cottage  with  a pent- 
house porch  over  the  door,  a broom  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  and  a half-open 
window  with  the  stirring  incident  of  a 
jug  on  the  window-sill  showing  up  white 
against  the  darkness  of  the  interior. 
Thus  were  put  together  the  component 
•elements  in  picturesque  landscape  sketching, 
and  by  the  time  the  student  got  to  the 
Fourth  drawing-book  he  had  risen  to  the 
■copying  of  a whole  lithographed  landscape. 
The  character  of  these  little  sketches  was 
often  admirable  of  its  kind  ; but  unfortunately 
the  study  of  them,  though  possibly  more 
interesting  to  the  beginner  than  the  present 
methods,  did  not  teach  drawing.  It  is  only 


since  a comparatively  recent  date  that  it  has 
been  generally  recognised  in  schools  and  by 
“ certificated  ” teachers  that  the  first  object 
in  teaching  drawing  was  to  train  the  pupil 
to  a steady  command  of  the  pencil  and  to 
a clear  sense  of  line  and  proportion  ; and 
whatever  faults  may  be  urged  against 
the  “ Department  ” system  in  its  more 
advanced  stages  of  art-training,  it  is  only 
right  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  to  its  in- 
fluence that  we  mainly  owe  the  revolution 
in  the  preliminary  teaching  of  drawing, 
which  has  consisted  in  substituting  a specific 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye  for  the  old  un- 
systematised practice  of  teaching  children  to 
sketch  ragged  objects  in  ragged  lines,  before 
they  had  even  learned  to  draw  a straight  line 
or  a curve  with  firmness  and  accuracy. 

The  syllabus  is  divided  into  three  sections. 
The  first  gives  the  course  of  drawing  in 
Elementary  Schools  and  the  schedule  of 
subjects  for  examination.  The  second  divi- 
sion is  a scheme  of  instruction  in  drawing 
for  small  schools.  The  third  is  an  alternative 
syllabus  of  instruction  for  elementary  schools, 
to  be  used  if  preferred,  and  which  differs  in 
very  important  points  from  that  laid  down  in 
the  first  section. 

This  first  section,  divided  into  seven 
standards,  commences  by  setting  the  pupil 
to  draw  “ freehand,  and  with  the  ruler,” 
simple  straight  lines,  crossing  lines  at  certain 
angles,  squares  and  continuations  of  squares. 
We  do  not  quite  understand  the  philosophy 
of  doing  these  both  freehand  and  with  ruler 
if  the  two  are  employed  together  it  would 
seem  to  us  that  the  ruler  should  come  first, 
but  the  order  of  the  wording  seems  to  imply 
the  contrary.  We  need  not  occupy  our  space 
with  describing  the  standards  categorically  ; 
they  proceed  from  this  onward  to  freehand 
drawing  from  the  flat,  drawings  from  simple 
models  or  everyday  objects ; and  a note  to 
the  schedule  makes  the  sensible  remark 
that  in  order  to  interest  the  scholars  in  their 
work  it  is  advisable  to  teach  them  to  draw 
as  early  as  possible  from  such  common 
objects  as  are  easily  available.  There  is  an 
exception  made  as  to  girls  which  seems 
unnecessary  and  unwise  ; they  are  not 
required  to  take  the  subjects  specified  in 
Standard  VI.  (c)  or  in  Standard  VII.  (d)  or 
(e).  The  first  is  “ geometrical  drawing 
more  advanced  than  in  Standard  V.,”  the 
second  “ geometrical  drawing  more  advanced 
than  in  Standard  VI.,”  and  the  third 


“plans  and  elevations  of  plane  figures  and 
rectangular  solids  in  simple  positions,  with 
sections.”  These  portions  of  the  standards 
all  deal  with  elementary  geometrical  problems 
— “to  bisect  a given  angle,”  “to  construct 
a triangle  from  a statement  [of  one  or  more 
ot  its  sides  and  angles,”  &c.  Why  should 
girls  be  debarred,  any  more  than  boys,  from 
acquiring  this  degree  of  geometrical  know- 
ledge ? It  would  be  excellent  training  for 
their  minds  in  any  case  ; and  in  the  present 
tendency  to  seek  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
occupations  open  to  women  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  such  training  would  not  be  of  use 
to  them  in  taking  up  some  occupation  in  con- 
nexion with  the  arts  or  sciences  for  which 
they  may  have  a talent,  or  in  which  they  may 
find  an  opening.  There  is  a point  no  doubt 
at  which  the  education  of  the  two  sexes 
naturally  divides  into  separate  lines  ; but  it 
is  a point  which  is  getting  pushed  later  and 
later  in  their  lives,  and  which  in  the  present 
day  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  definitely 
reached  until  the  time  when  the  future 
occupation  of  the  boy  or  girl  has  been  settled 
or  can  be  foreseen  with  some  probability. 
To  make  the  break  in  what,  even  in  its  higher 
standards,  is  only  elementary  drawing,  is  a 
stationary,  if  not  a retrograde  policy.  As  to 
the  examples  of  freehand  drawing  given, 
they  seem  to  meet  the  case  very  well, 
and  afford  training  to  the  hand  and 
eye  in  a variety  of  lines  and  objects. 
We  only  complain  that  the  specimens  ot 
shaded  objects  for  Standard  VII.  ( c ),  given 
on  page  13,  are  poor  things  ; the  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  looks  like  a bad  imitation 
of  Greek  work.  It  is  important  that  decora- 
tive objects  set  as  copies  should  be  such  as 
to  train  the  taste  as  well  as  the  hand. 
Standard  IV.  deals  with  drawing  things  to 
scale,  either  by  the  eye  (enlarging  an  object 
proportionately  to  three  times  the  scale)  or 
by  actual  use  of  the  scale.  There  is  no 
division  here  suggested  between  boys  and 
girls,  yet  the  reasons  which  prompted  the 
division  in  Standard  VI.  and  VII.  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  equally  applicable  here. 
It  drawing  to  scale  is  a useful  acquirement 
for  a girl,  simple  geometrical  drawing  should 
be  equally  so.  We  expect  that  these  dis- 
criminations between  the  teaching  of  the  two 
sexes  will  be  abandoned  in  a future  elemen- 
tary programme,  at  no  very  distant  date. 

Section  B II.  is  merely  a system  of  grouping 
the  scholars  in  small  schools  where  the 
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average  attendance  does  not  exceed  60,  and 
where  the  scholars  may  be  divided  in  a 
junior  and  senior  group,  with  two  parallel 
lines  of  instruction  adapted  to  their  several 
capacities,  and  compressing  the  require- 
ments of  the  usual  seven  standards  into  two. 
It  is  in  fact  a simplification  of  the  system  of 
Section  I.  for  special  cases. 

The  third  section  is  on  somewhat  different 
lines  from  the  syllabus  hitherto  in  use,  and 
is  not  intended  to  supersede  it,  but  to  be 
used  as  an  alternative  system  for  those  who 
prefer  it.  It  is  however  radically  different 
at  the  outset,  and  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
up  as  a kind  of  concession  to  a feeling  which 
has  been  rather  prominent  of  late  among 
educationalists  (if  we  may  coin  the  word), 
that  elementary  drawing  should  have  for  its 
object  not  merely  training  in  drawing  but 
training  in  the  mechanism  of  the  body,  or 
the  use  of  it ; possibly  also  those  who  drew  it 
up  have  been  partly  influenced  by  the  atten- 
tion which  has  been  directed  of  late  years  to 
Japanese  methods  of  drawing,  with  the 
sweep  of  the  arm  rather  than  of  the  hand. 
Instead  of  commencing  with  the  drawing  of 
straight  lines  and  geometric  figures,  this 
alternative  section  commences  with  the 
drawing  of  complete  curves,  mostly  ellipses, 
drawn  at  arm’s  length  and  with  free  action 
from  the  shoulder.  A quotation  as  to  the 
intention  of  this  is  given  from  the  Education 
Department  Circular  No.  322  (February  6, 
1893),  to  the  effect  that  the  teacher  should 
aim  at  " the  harmonious  and  complete  deve- 
lopment of  a child's  whole  faculties,”  and 
should  pay  especial  regard  to  the  love  of 
movement,  which  can  alone  produce  healthy 
physical  conditions.  A page  is  given  of 
first  specimens,  not  as  copies,  but  as 
examples  of  what  children  may  be  made  to 
draw  on  this  system  ; commencing  with  a 
simple  ellipse  drawn  at  arm's  length,  then 
to  collocations  of  ellipses  in  such  a manner 
as  to  produce  a simple  decorative  result. 
This  is  excellent  practice  both  for  the  eye 
and  for  the  body ; the  instructions  being 
that  the  ellipse  should  be  repeated  in 
different  directions,  to  give  control  of 
direction,  without  turning  the  paper 
or  changing  the  attitude.  This  is  perhaps 
not  exactly  learning  drawing  in  the 
strict  sense  ; on  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  replied  that  it  is  learning  some- 
thing more  than  drawing  at  the  same  time, 
and  something  quite  as  good  for  the  child  ; 
and  at  all  events  it  is  a far  more  genuine 
piece  of  training  for  hand  and  eye  than  that 
foolish  drawing  round  the  outlines  of 
shillings  and  sixpences,  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  Mr.  Leland  have  recommended  as 
preliminary  teaching  in  drawing.  Other 
examples  follow,  with  the  application  of  this 
acquired  power  of  drawing  elliptical  curves 
to  simple  objects  in  which  such  curves  occur. 
Whether  we  should  quite  approve  of 
elementary  decorative  outlines  of  birds,  fish, 
&c.,  being  produced  by  this  means  is  another 
matter ; to  our  thinking  it  is  more  desirable 
that  learners  should  draw  the  genuine 
outline  of  birds  and  animals  in  the  first 
instance,  when  they  come  to  drawing  them 
at  all,  and  learn  them  aright,  and  learn  to 
conventionalise  afterwards ; to  begin  with 
conventional  representations  of  living  things 
seems  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and 
starting  the  learner  with  false  ideas  as 
to  natural  form.  Brush-work,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greek  so-called  honey- 
suckle ornament,  is  also  introduced  in 
this  course,  commencing  with  the  simplest 
attempt  at  a symmetrical  “dab”  with  the 
brush,  proceeding  subsequently  to  the  group- 
ing of  brushmarks  in  decorative  combina- 
tions. Drawing  from  memory  is  also  intro- 
duced in  this  section.  This  is  a very  useful 
training  to  the  mind  and  the  faculty  of  per- 
ception, but  in  the  case  of  beginners  or 
young  pupils  it  should  always,  we  think,  be 
preceded  by  the  drawing  of  the  same  object 
from  sight,  so  as  to  learn  all  about  it  on  the 
spot,  otherwise  the  memory-drawing  may 
only  promote  a loose  habit  of  drawing : w,e 
gather  from  the  wording  of  the  instructions 
that  this  was  not  intended  to  be  specially  in- 


sisted on.  There  is  no  reason  either  why 
memory-drawing  should  be  made  a part  of 
the  “alternative'' scheme  and  entirely  ignored 
in  the  normal  scheme  (Section  I.)  ; the  latter 
includes  drawing  objects  both  from  the 
flat  and  from  the  round,  and  memory-drawing 
could  be  just  as  well  applied  to  tho=e 
as  to  anything  contemplated  in  Section  III. 
Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  normal 
scheme  and  alternative  scheme  being  used 
conjointly,  if  the  teacher  wishes  and  if  there 
is  time  for  it. 

On  the  whole,  though  some  of  the 
examp'es  given  as  typical  specimens  of 
copies  for  study  are  certainly  not  all  that  one 
could  wish,  the  general  scheme  as  illustrated 
here  seems  fairly  calculated  to  ensure  that 
children  with  ordinary  attention  and  care 
will  learn  by  its  means  that  power  of 
handling  the  pencil,  and  of  clearly  appreciat 
ing  form  and  proportion  in  objects,  which 
has  now  at  last  been  recognised  to  be  such 
an  important  element  in  general  education. 


NOTES  ON  PRE-CONQUEST 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND 
By  Professor  Baldwin  Brown. 

VIII. — Roman  or  Romanesque?  Sum?7iary. 
VERY  discussion  on  pre-Conquest 
architecture  must  have  for  one  of 
its  ultimate  objects  the  establish- 
ment of  something  like  a chrono- 


logical sequence  among  the  various  types 
and  styles  of  work  represented  in  the  monu- 
ments. A comparative  study  of  plans  has 
already  enabled  us  to  decide  with  tolerable 
certainty  that  cruciform  churches  cannot  be 
prior  to  the  tenth  century,  and  that  the 
earliest  towers  would  probably  make  their 
appearance  about  the  same  time.  Examin- 
ing the  monuments  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  structure  and  technique,  we  have 
inquired  how  far  they  show  traces  of  Roman 
or  Celtic  influence,  or  seem  to  have  been 
affected  by  the  traditional  methods  of  timber 
construction  familiar  to  their  builders.  The 
following  represents  the  outcome  of  these 
inquiries  : (1)  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
basilican  churches  the  proportions  of  the 
buildings  are  not  Classical ; the  technique  is 
not  Roman ; the  only  features  that  are 
avowedly  Roman  are  the  round  arches  and 
the  plastering  ; the  baluster-shafts  and  the 
peculiar  bond  called  “ long-and-short  work  ” 
are  probably  ultimately  Classical.  (2)  The 
square  ends  ot  the  churches  agree  with 
Celtic  practice,  and  may  be  derived  from  this 
source  ; the  sloping  jambs  and  the  square- 
headed openings  are  decidedly  of  Celtic 
derivation  ; the  steep  slope  of  the  gables 
points  to  the  same  influence.  (3)  Timber 
tradition  practically  counts  for  nothing  in 
the  stone  churches.  To  these  results  it 
must  be  added  that  the  remarkable  height  of 
the  side-walls  is  not  either  Roman  or  Irish, 
but  occurs  on  the  Continent  under  circum- 
stances suggesting  that  it  was  a means  of 
protection  against  heathen  assaults  ; that  the 
extreme  length  of  the  naves  in  proportion  to 
their  width  is  not  noticeable  elsewhere,  and 
may  be  claimed  for  the  moment  as  a native 
Saxon  feature. 

If  the  above  analysis— though  put  for 
convenience  sake  very  shortly — is  substan- 
tially correct,  we  may  ask,  How  do  the 
results  of  it  help  us  in  the  matter  of  .chron- 
ology ? and  to  this  the  disappointing 
answer  must  be  given  that  they  do  not  help 
us  at  all,  save  in  two  points  only  : (1)  the 
" long-and-short " quoining,  which  seems  a 
late  feature,  and  (2)  the  disproportionate 
length  of  the  nave.  The  three  longest 
churches  known,  Monkwearmouth,  J arrow, 
and  Escomb,  seem  on  other  grounds  to  be 
among  the  earliest  examples,  and  this  length 
may,  accordingly,  be  accepted  as  a criterion 
of  date.  All  the  other  features,  such  as 
sloping  jambs,  baluster-shafts,  and  high 
walls  and  gables,  occur  late  as  well  as  early, 
while  the  technique  of  the  masonry  seems  to 
vary  from  example  to  example,  and  district 
to  district,  but  not  from  age  to  age. 

One  branch  of  inquiry  now  remains.  We 


have  to  carry  the  comparative  method  from; 
the  consideration  of  plans  and  fabrics  to  that 
of  ornamental  details,  and  to  ask  how  far 
Saxon  mouldings,  carvings,  shafts,  capitals, 
and  similar  features,  can  be  fixed  in  time  by 
a comparison  with  what  is  found  in  more  or 
less  datable  buildings  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

There  arises  at  the  outset  the  question 

Roman  or  Romanesque?  The  history  of 
the  details  and  decorative  features  of  Christian 
churches  is  parallel  to  that  of  their  plans  and 
construction.  Almost  every  feature  that  vve  find 
in  use  in  the  Romanesque  era  actually  had  its 
origin  in  Roman  work,  but,  instead  of  all 
these  features  continuing  in  vogue  through 
the  Early  Christian  and  Early  Mediceval 
periods,  they  seem  to  drop  out  of  use 
altogether,  and  when  they  reappear  it  is 
rather  as  new  creations  than  as  revivals. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
cubical  capital,  which  occurs  in  Early 
Byzantine  work,  but  is  hardly  known  else- 
where till  it  comes  into  prominence  as  a 
characteristic  feature  of  German  Roman- 
esque in  the  eleventh  century.  The  twisted 
column  is  Classical  but  yet  characteristically 
Romanesque.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  more  important  features,  the  angle-shaft 
and  the  roll-moulding,  which  in  Romanesque: 
recessed  openings  so  constantly  go  together. 
The  roll-moulding  is  Classical  and  occurs 
abundantly  enough  on  Roman  altars  and 
tombstones,  yet  its  real  place  as  a pre- 
dominant enrichment  is  in  Mediaeval  and  not 
Antique  architecture.  The  angle-shaft  occurs 
in  a prominent  position  on  the  facade  of  the 
Palace  of  Theoderic  at  Ravenna  of  about 
500  a.d.,  and,  doubtless  from  a Byzantine 
source,  in  the  Mosque  of  Toulun  at  Cairo  of 
a d.  877.  Its  use,  however,  all  through  the- 
Early  Mediaeval  period  is  merely  sporadic, 
while  in  the  advanced  schools  of  Romanesque 
it  becomes  one  of  the  most  familiar  features. 
The  appearance  of  any  of  these  forms  in 
pre-Conquest  architecture  may  mean  that 
the  Saxon  builder  employed  a Roman  or 
Early  Christian  motive  which  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  had  been  suffered  to  go  out  of  use. 
It  is  infinitely  more  probable,  however,  that 
its  use  in  England  is  contemporary  with,  or 
a little  posterior  to,  its  emergence  into 
general  favour  on  the  Continent.  “ Roman- 
esque rather  than  Roman,”  is  the  answer  we 
should  have  to  give  in  most  cases  to  the 
inquiry  noticed  above,  and  this  applies  also 
to  some  other  forms  in  regard  to  which  the 
contrary  reply  would  seem  the  most  natural 
one  to  give.  There  are  many  imposts  of 
Saxon  tower  or  chancel  arches  that  remind 
us  at  once  of  the  mouldings  on  Roman 
monuments,  and  would  naturally  suggest  an 
early  date  for  the  buildings  in  which  they 
occur.  A similar  inference  might,  however 
be  drawn  with  almost  equal  justice  about 
much  of  the  linear  ornamentation  of  the 
Normans,  which  we  know  as  a fact  was  not 
in  use  before  the  eleventh  century.  The 
stars  and  zigzags,  with  which  we  are  all  so 
familiar,  are  almost  exact  reproductions  oF 
devices  we  find  on  ancient  Roman  stones, 
like  the  fine  altar  discovered  not  long 
ago  at  Lanchester,  in  Durham.  The  fact 
is  that  Roman  monuments  remained 
conspicuously  in  evidence  throughout  the 
Early  Mediaeval  period,  and  were  open  to 
any  one  who  desired  to  appropriate  or  to 
imitate  them.  Such  appropriation  or  copying 
might  be  done  at  any  time,  and  is,  in  itself, 
no  valid  criterion  of  date.  A feature 
therefore,  that  occurs  both  in  Roman  work 
and  Romanesque  may  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  early  or  late,  but  there  should  be  little 
hesitation  in  consigning  a comparatively  late 
date  to  angle-shafts  and  large  roll-mouldings, 
such  as  occur  at  Wittering  (fig.  45),  Boshara 
(fig.  46),  Stow,  or  St.  Benel’s,  Cambridge. 

The  same  would  be  said  with  confidence 
about  pilaster-strips  and  vvall-arcading,  did 
not  the  latter  occur  in  the  remarkable  Saxon- 
chapel  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  that  is  generally 
reckoned  an  early  example.  Here  we  find 
on  the  outer  faces  of  the  walls,  in  a lower 
story  a division  by  upright  pilaster-strips, 
and  above,  cut  out  in  low  relief  on  the 
surface  of  the  stonework,  an  arcading,  in 
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which  pilasters  with  bases  and  caps  are 
joined  by  a series  of  round  • arches,  after 
a neat  and  tasteful  pattern.  Now  this 
arcading,  if  Romanesque,  plain  as  it 
is,  would  not  be  pronounced  rude  or 
early,  and  would  ceitainly  agree  better 
with  the  style  of  the  eleventh  century  than 


Fig.  45. — Chancel  Arch , Wittering , Northamp- 
tonshire. 


of  the  tenth.  The  same  would  be  said  of 
the  masonry,  the  fine  jointing  of  which 
seemed  to  Sir  J.  H.  Parker  like  work  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Why  not  therefore,  it  will 
be  said,  assign  it  its  date  in  the  late  period 
of  the  style  to  which  these  features  seem  to 
point  ? That  we  are  not  ready  to  do  this  is 


Fig.  46. — North  Pier  of  Chancel  Arch , Bosham, 
Sussex. 


due  to  the  tact  that  other  features  of  the 
building  seem  just  as  characteristically  early. 
In  plan,  in  proportions,  and  in  the  width  of 
its  chancel  arch,  it  is  very  unlike  the  later 
type  of  Saxon  churches.  The  north  and 
south  porches,  of  such  large  proportionate 
size,  remind  us  of  St.  Pancras,  Monkwear- 
mouth,  and  Corbridge,  rather  than  of 
anything  of  later  date.  They  seem  to  be 


examples  of  the  "Portions,"  so  often 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  churches  in 
early  Saxon  records,  the  ecclesiastical  use  of 
which  is  not  clearly  known.  Though  the 
nave  of  the  chapel  is  not  of  disproportionate 
length — it  measures  about  25  by  13  ft. — the 
height  of  the  walls  is  extraordinary.  They 
are  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  chapel  is 
broad,  a proportion  never  reached  elsewhere, 
and  though  lofty  naves,  as  we  have  seen, 
occur  late  in  the  style,  the  general  tendency 
of  proportions  in  the  epoch  of  advancing 
Romanesque  was  towards  the  breadth  and 
lowness  that  characterise  the  Norman  style, 
and  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  late  chapel 
at  Deerhurst.  The  chancel  arch  is,  however, 
the  feature  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  a 
late  epoch.  In  a notice  of  early  Celtic 
churches,  in  his  “ Scotland  in  Early  Christian 
Times,”  p.  64,  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  remarks 
about  some  primitive  examples  in  the  North 
of  Scotland,  that  “no  earlier  type  of  chancel 
entrance  is  likely  to  be  found  than  one  which 
. . . . is  not  differentiated  in  any  feature  of 
size,  construction,  form,  or  ornament,  from 
the  external  doorway.”  These  words  might 
almost  have  been  written  about  Bradford, 
where  the  chancel  arch  is  only  3 ft.  4 in. 
across,  and  is  only  a little  wider  and  more 
ornate  than  the  doorways.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  such  a chancel  opening  could  belong 
to  an  advanced  period  of  pre-Conquest 
architecture.  The  date  of  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  and  with  it  the  age  of  decorative 
arcading  on  Saxon  churches,  must,  therefore, 
for  the  moment  remain  undetermined. 
Where  such  arcading  occurs  on  towers,  it  is, 
of  course,  never  of  early  date. 

The  results  of  the  considerations  advanced 
in  the  preceding  papers  of  this  brief  series 
may  seem  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  ; but, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
subjects  dealt  with,  it  has  seemed  better 
frankly  to  confess  a doubt  where  uncertainty 
exists,  than  to  attempt  to  fit  all  the  facts  to 
some  pre-conceived  theory.  If  there  are 
still  some  who  would  go  back  to  the  old 
position  that  there  are  no  Saxon  stone 
buildings  which  can  be  proved  earlier  than 
the  eleventh  century,  such  must  be  reminded 
that  the  crypts  of  Wilfrid  still  exist  at 
Hexham  and  at  Ripon,  and  that  his  church 
at  the  former  place  lasted  till  it  was  burned 
down  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  workmanship  of  those  crypts  is  not  so 
unlike  what  we  see  at  Corbridge  and 
Escomb,  and  other  sites  in  the  North,  that 
we  find  it  hard  to  accept  an  almost  equally 
early  date  for  these  and  similar  churches. 
Did  nothing  certain  exist  from  this  early 
period  we  should  feel  somewhat  diffe- 
rently, but  about  the  age  of  these  remark- 
able crypts  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt ; and  they  establish  a probability  in 
favour  of  the  churches  to  which  great  weight 
must  be  allowed.  Resting  on  this  abstract 
probability,  we  may  here  offer  a tentative 
chronology  of  some  of  the  more  complete  or 
more  remarkable  of  the  Saxon  churches, 
based  on  their  architectural  features  only.  In 
regard  to  many  of  these  buildings,  there 
exists  a certain  amount  of  literary  material 
which  must  be  taken  into  due  account  in 
fixing  their  dates.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
properly  employed,  except  after  critical  sifting 
and  discussion,  for  which  there  has  been  in 
these  papers  no  opportunity.  The  difficulty 
nearly  always  arises,  in  the  case  of  literary 
notices,  that  we  are  not  sure  that  the  buildings 
mentioned  therein  are  those  of  which  we  have 
existing  remains.  The  instance  of  Deerhurst 
contains  a warning.  An  inscription  had  long 
been  known,  which  describes  the  erection  of 
an  ecclesiastical  building  at  that  place  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  As  Deer- 
hurst Church  was  obviously  Saxon,  the 
inscription  was  supposed  to  refer  to  it, 
and  its  date  was  thereby  held  to  be  fixed. 
It  is  now  seen,  however,  that  the  inscrip- 
tion does  not  refer  to  the  church  at  all, 
but  to  another  Saxon  building  the 
existence  of  which  at  Deerhurst  had,  till  the 
other  day,  been  unsuspected.  In  the  case 
of  Bradford-on-Avon,  William  of  Malmes- 
bury gives  us  a notice  which  would  prove 


conclusively  the  early  origin  of  the  building, 
were  we  sure  that  the  “ ecclesiola  ” of  which 
he  writes  is  the  same  structure  as  the  one 
we  know.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  be 
certain,  from  topographical  indications,  that 
the  Mediaeval  notice  we  possess  of  St. 
Pancras,  Canterbury,  refers  to  the  existing 
remains  near  the  Kent  and  Canterbury  Hos- 
pital, while  continuous  tradition  in  the  case 
of  St.  Martin’s,  at  Canterbury,  and  the  same 
(coupled  with  Early  Norman  work  in  the 
chancel  arch)  in  that  of  Monkwe^rmouth, 
renders  the  current  identification  of  these 
buildings  indubitable. 

Nor,  again,  has  account  been  taken  in 
these  “ Notes  ” of  the  occurrence  of  carved 
and  inscribed  stones  in  connexion  with  the 
buildings  referred  to.  This  class  of  evi- 
dence has  its  value,  but  like  that  derived 
from  literary  sources  it  must  be  used  with 
due  caution.  Independently,  however,  of 
any  light  that  can  be  derived  from  these  two 
quarters,  it  is  something  gained  to  know 
what  the  purely  architectural  evidence  gives 
us,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  following. 
The  basilican  churches,  about  the  age  of 
which  there  is  not  so  much  doubt,  may  be 
left  out  of  consideration,  and  the  enumera- 
tion that  follows  refers  only  to  the  buildings 
on  what  we  may  call  for  brevity  the  Celtic 
plan. 

Escomb  heads  the  list  of  these,  for  it 
possesses  every  feature  that  we  have  seen 
reason  to  believe  makes  for  age,  and  none 
that  suggests  a later  date,  save  that  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Bede  seems  to 
place  it  after  his  time.  Monkwearmouth  and 
Jarrow  would  stand  in  the  same  category, 
but  we  cannot  escape  from  the  puzzling  fact 
that  although  ex  hypothesi  erected  by 
Benedict  Biscop,  they  show — in  form  and 
technique,  at  any  rate — no  traces  of  that 
“ Roman  ” or  “ Gallic  ” style  which  we 
should  naturally  look  for.  We  can  only 
remove  this  undoubted  difficulty  by  the  sup- 
position that  what  the  foreign  craftsmen 
really  paid  attention  to  was  the  decora- 
tion and  fitting  up  of  the  church,  the 
fabric  of  which  they  built,  or  suffered  to  be 
built,  in  the  style  already  established  by  the 
earlier  Celtic  missioners.  Bradford-on-Avon 
has  been  admitted  to  be  a point  of  uncer- 
tainty ; but  in  the  meantime  we  may  be 
justified  in  dwelling  more  on  the  early 
features  just  discussed,  than  upon  the  appa- 
rently late  arcading  and  the  fluted  pilasters. 
Apart  from  some  other  possibly  very  early 
examples  in  the  North,  it  would  be  rash  to 
suggest  any  additions  to  this  list  of  churches 
prior  to  the  Danish  invasions,  though  some 
existing  fabrics  with  high  and  narrow  Saxon 
naves,  such  as  St.  Nicholas,  Leicester,  may 
go  back  to  an  early  date.  Corhampton, 
though  it  may  be  on  a site  consecrated  by 
the  preaching  of  Wilfrid,  is  marked  out  by 
its  pilaster  strips,  and  especially  its  north 
doorway,  as  being  at  least  of  the  tenth 
century  ; while  the  enigmatical  Britford  has 
too  wide  a nave  to  be  very  early.  The  great 
towers,  Earl’s  Barton,  Barton-on-Humber, 
Barnack,  Clapham,  Wickham,  and  the 
numerous  examples  in  Lincolnshire  and  on 
Tyneside,  do  not  seem  to  possess  any  general 
features  which  would  place  them  in  the 
tenth  rather  than  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Finally,  it  is  clear  that  wherever  mouldings 
show  considerable  effort  after  effect,  with  an 
evident  approach  to  Romanesque  forms, 
it  is  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  date 
that  should  be  preferred.  Thus  Bosham  (in 
spite  of  its  early  associations,  Wittering, 
St.  Benet’s,  Cambridge,  Stow,  Worth, 
Norton,  Deerhurst,  Wooten-Wawen,  would 
all  fall  in  the  later  period  of  the  style,  and 
probably  belong  to  the  times  of  Canute  or 
of  Edward. 

The  above,  as  has  already  been  explained, 
is  tentative,  and  can  only  be  of  value  in 
view  of  further  investigations.  The  methods 
of  study  which  will  probably  produce  the 
best  results  in  the  future  are  the  statistical 
and  the  comparative  methods.  The  in- 
dividual monuments  have  been  pretty  care- 
fully explored,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  for 
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many  more  such  new  discoveries  as  those  of 
Escomb,  Bradford-on-Avon,  and  Earl  Odda’s 
chapel  at  Deerhurst.  Portions  of  pre-Con- 
quest masonry  may,  however,  come  to  light 
in  many  quarters  where  the  presence  of  such 
is  now  unsuspected,  and  any  old  village 
church,  the  nave  of  which  is  high  and 
narrow,  may  be  found  to  have  as  its  kernel 
a single-aisled  Saxon  oratory. 

What  we  require  now  is  an  accessible  list 
of  the  known  examples  of  Saxon  buildings, 
which  should  be  widely  disseminated  and 
encourage  study  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Such  a list,  with  technical  notes  and 
drawings,  all  excellent  as  far  as  they  went, 
appeared  in  every  edition  of  " Rickman,” 
until  the  last  and  current  edition,  in  which, 
with  excellent  intentions  but  a deplorable 
result,  it  has  been  omitted.  The  consequence 
of  this  omission  has  been,  that  the  one 
standard  book  on  English  Architecture  as  a 
whole,  contains,  as  at  present  read  by 
students,  no  notice  at  all  of  this  extremely 
interesting  period,  which  they  are  thus 
encouraged  ever  afterwards  to  ignore.  The 
result  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a 
■work  of  the  pretension  of  the  new  illustrated 
edition  of  Green’s  "Short  History  of  the 
English  People  ” could  be  issued  to  the 
public  in  1892  with  the  amazing  statement 
(vol.  i.,  p.  x.)  that  " the  primitive  Roman- 
esque architeclure  of  England  before  the 
coming  of  the  Normans  is  now  represented 
only  by  the  little  church  at  Bradford  and  by 
a few  church  towers ! ” 

The  first  desideratum  is  an  amended  list, 
brought  up  to  date  and  accompanied  by 
measurements  and  by  drawings  of  mould- 
ings and  similar  features.  A process  of 
comparison  could  then  be  set  on  foot,  not 
■only  among  the  monuments  in  question 
themselves,  but  between  these  and  examples 
on  the  Continent.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  it  is  not  in  England  that  early 
English  monuments  can  now  best  be  studied. 
-A  patient  search  in  those  districts  of  France 
and  Germany  which  are  likely  to  have  been 
most  in  touch  with  Saxon  Britain,  will  bring 
to  light  parallels  to  many  features  which,  as 
we  find  them  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
are  unique,  and  therefore  unintelligible! 
The  plan  of  Wooten-Wawen,  for  instance, 
is  unique  among  our  known  pre-Conquest 
churches,  but  there  are  examples  in  Germany 
of  a tower  over  the  choir  with  a sanctuary 
beyond,  which  seems  to  be  the  scheme 
of  the  Warwickshire  edifice.  An  eluci- 
dation of  Britford  will  probably  be  found 
in  the  same  manner.  If  some  of  our 
local  investigators,  now  pretty  numerous, 
who  are  enthusiastic  about  Saxon 

churches,  will  spend  their  holidays  on  the 
Continent  in  exploring  the  village  churches 
of  likely  districts  across  the  Channel,  the 
difficulties  that  still  beset  the  study  of  this 
architectural  period  will  soon  be  in  a fair 
way  of  removal.  That  it  is  worthy  of  syste- 
matic treatment  few  will  deny.  Saxon 

buildings  may  not  be  artistically  inspiring  to 
the  practitioner  of  to-day;  they  may  not 
exhibit  consistency  in  style,  or  present  any 
clear  picture  of  the  evolution  of  architectural 
forms,  yet  they  are  instinct  with  a certain 
Tude  life  and  energy  of  their  own,  which  are 
not  without  fascination  for  the  student.  One 
would  say  that  the  Saxon  builders  of  the 
first  halt  of  the  eleventh  century  bade  fair  to 
evolve  a vigorous  and  independent  Roman- 
esque style.  As  we  know  their  work,  it  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  a glance  at 
the  chancel  arches  at  Wittering  and  Bosham 
figs.  45  and  46),  shows  that  it  was  at  the 
same  time  spirited  and  strong.  That  work  of 
such  promise  was  never  carried  out  to  finished 
result  is  due  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
it  casts  a new  light  on  that  extraordinary 
event  to  know  that  it  completely  ex- 
tinguished the  nascent  Saxon  Romanesque. 
Except  the  square  ends  of  the  churches  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  charac- 
teristically Saxon  features  taken  up  into 
Norman  architecture— for  the  western  towers 
and  square  towers  over  crossings  occur  often 
enough  on  the  Continent.  Norman  building 
m England  may  differ  in  certain  respects' 


from  Norman  building  across  the  Channel, 
but  the  divergence  is  only  slightly  due  to  the 
surviving  traditions  of  Saxondom.  With 
what  force  must  William  and  his  followers 
have  struck  their  blow,  when  it  checked  for 
a time  so  entirely  the  growth  of  Teutonic 
culture  in  a country  that,  after  all,  was 
destined  to  remain  to  after  ages  a Teutonic 
and  not  a Norman  land  ! 


NOTES. 

WO  new  museums  were  opened  in 
Paris  last  week.  One  of  these 
was  that  of  the  artistic  collections 
of  the  City,  for  the  present  placed 
in  the  pavilion  of  the  Champs  Elysdes,  which 
will  however  have  to  be  removed  before 
the  1900  Exhibition.  The  large  hall,  divided 
by  high  partitions  into  compartments,  is 
occupied  from  the  surbase  to  the  frieze 
by  pictures,  rather  too  crowded  and  some- 
what hurriedly  arranged.  The  collection  as 
a whole  is  not  exactly  a model  of  an  art- 
museum;  the  visitor  is  somewhat  confused 
by  the  number  of  works  of  all  kinds, 
from  competition  sketches  and  rough  models 
of  sculpture  up  to  the  last  purchases  from 
the  Salons.  If  the  scheme  for  the  1900 
Exhibition  is  finally  confirmed  by  the 
Government,  this  provisional  gallery  will' 
be  succeeded  by  a permanent  building  on 
the  new  avenue  which  is  to  lead  up  to  the 
Invalides.  The  collection  will  then,  one  may 
hope,  be  better  classified,  sketches,  &c., 
separated  from  finished  works,  and  sculpture 
provided  with  a gallery  of  its  own. 


THE  other  museum  just  formally  opened 
is  the  beautiful  Mus6e  Galliera, 
designed  by  M.  Ginain,  and  of  which  we 
gave  an  illustration  in  our  issue  of  January 
6,  1894.  The  collection  is  in  a very  un-1 
finished  stage  at  present ; with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fine  tapestries  from  the  Gobelins, 
Beauvais,  and  the  ateliers  of  Faubourg  St. 
Marcel,  there  are  at  present  only  a few 
things — enamels  and  pewter-work  by  Char- 
pentier  and  Desbois,  and  some  marbles,  &c. 
Ii  must  be  regarded  as  a museum  in  course 
of  formation,  and  in  a few  years  will  pro- 
bably be  a very  fine  collection.  But  it  is 
surely  a singular  and  unhappy  idea  to  have 
closed  up  the  three  bays  opening  towards 
the  Square  Galliera,  under  the  mere  pretext 
of  giving  greater  wall  space  for  the  city 
tapestries.  It  is  taking  away  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  of  the  exterior  design  of 
the  building,  and  nullifying  one  of  the 
intentions  of  the  architect,  which  was  to 
present  an  open  loggia  towards  the  fine 
panorama  of  the  Seine  and  the  Champ  de 
Mars  presented  from  this  point.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  “ City  Fathers  ” will  think 
better  of  it,  and  restore  the  building  to  its 
original  condition.  What  they  have  done  is 
a kind  of  barbarism  one  would  not  have 
expected  in  Paris. 


THE  Budget  for  the  financial  year  1896- 
1897,  which  has  been  put  before  the 
Imperial  Parliament  at  Berlin  contains,  as 
usual,  a number  of  large  items  for  public 
works,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  besides  this  budget,  which  concerns 
the  Empire  as  a whole,  the  different 
budgets  of  the  individual  States,  such  as 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  also  include 
considerable  sums  under  the  headings 
"architecture” and  "civil  engineering.”  The 
total  for  public  works  as  estimated  in  the 
Imperial  Budget  is  over  forty-eight  and  a 
half  million  marks,  or  about  2,430,000/. 
Works  under  the  supervision  of  the  War 
Office  require  nearly  1,500,000/.,  whilst  the 
Navy  requires  150,000/.,  and  the  Post  Office 
230,000/.  The  Railway  Department  this  year 
only  requires  300,000/.,  whilst  the  German 
Colonies  are  apparently  to  have  50,000/. 
The  large  items  which  have  of  late  years  so 
conspicuously  figured  in  the  Budget  for  the 
North  Sea-Baltic  Canal,  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  new  Imperial  Law 
Courts  at  Leipsic  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  the  estimates,  the  Canal  only  requiring 


6,000/.  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  2,300/. 
The  new  Technical  Research  Institute, 
which  will  require  a total  of  about  100,000/., 
is  however  down  for  20,000/.  in  1896-97, 
and  the  equestrian  statue  to  Emperor 
William  requires  70,000/  on  account.  The 
expenditure  for  the  War  Office  is  extra- 
ordinary in  comparison  to  the  other  items, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no 
substantial  sums  for  new  public  buildings  of 
architectural  pretensions. 


ON  Saturday  the  14th  a good  many 
visitors  were  invited  to  inspect  the 
church  of  All  Saints,  Norfolk-square,  as  re- 
built after  the  fire,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill.  We  gave  a short 
description  of  what  had  been  done  under 
the  heading  of  "General  Building  News” 
in  our  issue  of  November  16.  Externally 
the  church  is  very  plainly  treated  in  brick- 
work, with  only  a little  decorative  stone- 
work at  the  principal  entrance.  The  fabric 
of  the  outer  walls  has  been  preserved,  but 
faced  externally  with  red  brick.  The 
Padouk  wood  from  Burmah,  which  has  been 
used  almost  entirely  for  the  internal  fittings, 
looks  exceedingly  well,  and  we  may  con- 
gratulate the  architect  on  the  excellent 
though  simple  design  of  the  seating,  both  in 
an  artistic  and  practical  sense,  the  wide  seats 
being  sloped  from  front  to  back  so  as 
to  be  thoroughly  comfortable,  rendering 
cushions  superfluous.  The  electric  lighting 
is  carried  out  after  a scheme  designed  by  the 
architect,  single  lights  being  hung  by  silk 
cords  from  the  roof  at  a height  of  about 
12  feet  from  the  floor  and  covered  by  opales- 
cent glass  shades.  The  electric  lights  on 
standards,  taking  the  place  of  the  usual 
candles  on  the  altar,  have  rather  a novel 
effect,  and  possibly  would  not  be  approved 
of  by  some  of  the  orthodox.  The  screen 
behind  the  stalls  is  treated  simply  but  in  a 
manner  which  is  distinctly  Renaissance  in 
character;  this  introduction  of  Renaissance 
detail  into  Gothic  churches  is  an  archi- 
tectural fashion  of  the  day  with  which  we 
do  not  entirely  sympathise.  The  treatment 
of  the  front  or  "riser”  of  the  chancel,  to- 
wards the  church,  with  the  same  mosaic 
with  which  the  chancel  floor  is  laid,  instead 
of  a stone  retaining  wall,  is  a detail 
worth  notice,  and  has  a good  effect.  It  is 
intended,  when  funds  permit,  to]erect  a terra- 
cotta belfry  and  spire  over  the  unfinished 
turret  at  the  east  end.* 


THE  first  experiment  by  the  Architectural 
Association  in  introducing  papers  by 
practical  artisans  at  its  meetings  was  so 
successful  that  there  can  hardly  be  doubt 
that  the  plan  will  be  adopted  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  present  case  the  meeting  was 
in  our  opinion  all  the  more  successful  in 
consequence  of  what  at  first  seemed  a dis- 
appointment— the  unavoidable  failure  of  the 
readers  of  the  other  papers  which  had  been 
promised  to  keep  their  engagement.  The 
result  showed  conclusively  that  a paper  on 
one  subject  connected  with  building,  by  a 
practical  artisan,  was  quite  enough  to 
furnish  useful  matter  for  discussion  for  one 
evening,  and  that  if  the  two  papers  on 
woodwork  and  leadwork  had  been  also 
read,  there  could  not  have  been  time 
for  the  proper  discussion  of  any  of  the 
subjects.  On  any  future  occasion  of  the 
same  kind  it  will  be  better  to  follow 
the  precedent  which  was  unexpectedly  set 
at  last  Friday’s  meeting,  and  keep  to  one 
material  or  one  class  of  work  and  discuss  it 
thoroughly;  though  it  might  be  quite  possible, 
and  in  some  cases  advantageous,  to  have 
two  short  papers  on  the  same  subject  from 
different  points  of  view — say  one  treating  of 
the  material,  the  other  of  the  manner  of 
working  it. 

* We  may  add  that  the  cost  of  the  whole  has  been 
between  6,000/.  and  7,000/.,  and  the  following  firms  have 
been  concerned  in  the  work  : Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  general 
contractors  ; the  Tainar  and,  ( Coalville  Company  (terra- 
cotta work)  ; Messrs.  Norman  & Burt  (wooden  chancel- 
screen) ; Messrs.  Turpin  (marble  mosaic);  Messrs.  De 
Grelle  (the  font,  of  veined  marble)  ; Messrs.  Thomason 
(brass  _ lectern,  altar-rails,  &c.),  and  Messrs.  Sotheby 
(electric  lighting). 
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ELABORATE  measures  are  now  being 
taken  at  Vienna  in  connexion  with  the 
Danube  floods  which  annually  threaten  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city.  A special  Royal 
Commission  will  be  regularly  called  together 
every  autumn  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  impending  danger,  and  this 
Commission  has  full  executive  powers  in 
case  of  a catastrophe.  The  members  of 
this  year’s  Commission  have  Freiherr  von 
Kutschera  as  their  President,  and  Dr. 
Friebeis  as  their  Vice-President.  A number 
of  public  bodies  are  officially  represented 
on  the  Commission,  including  the  military 
headquarters,  the  Royal  police,  the  pro- 
vincial government,  the  city  council,  the 
city  board  of  works,  and  the  Danube  con- 
servators. Vienna  is  divided  into  eleven 
districts  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission, 
which  has  its  head  office  at  the  Town  Hall, 
where  a special  telegraph  station  connects 
the  chief  of  the  executive  with  its  officials 
at  some  sixty  points  along  the  river, 
as  well  as  with  the  whole  of  the 
police  and  fire  - brigade  stations.  The 
Commission  is  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing order,  and  clearing  all  dangerous 
structures  of  their  inhabitants.  They  have 
to  house  the  homeless  and  attend  to  their 
comfort,  and  they  must  attend  to  any  neces- 
sary shoring,  and  instruct  the  housebreakers 
to  pull  down  buildings  if  they  think  fit. 
There  are  over  one  hundred  boats  and 
barges  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission 
for  life-saving  and  salvage  purposes,  and 
these  are  manned  by  a staff  of  250  men. 
The  Royal  Engineers  and  the  Fire  Brigade 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  should 
their  services  be  required.  It  is  well  to  see 
the  city  thus  prepared  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency, and  we  trust  that  it  will  not  have  to 
suffer  from  a repetition  of  such  floods  as 
occurred  in  1862  and  1871. 


DR.  S.  MONCKTON  COPEMAN’S  re- 
port to  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  at  Loddon,  in 
the  Rural  District  of  Loddon  and  Clavering, 
states  that  the  drinking-water  is  entirely 
obtained  from  surface-wells,  of  which  there 
are  from  sixty  to  seventy  in  the  town,  in  the 
majority  of  which  the  depth  of  water  does 
not  exceed  4 ft.  The  water  of  the  wells  in 
that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  between  the 
Green  and  the  river  appears  to  be  of  univer- 
sally bad  quality,  owing  probably,  in  a large 
measure,  to  long-continued  contamination  of 
the  subsoil  in  that  part  of  the  town  most 
remote  from  the  river.  Not  only  is  the 
quality  of  the  water  generally  bad,  but  the 
quantity  is  apt  to  be  decidedly  insufficient 
lor  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  especially 
in  times  of  drought.  “ At  the  time  of  my 
visit,”  says  Dr.  Copeman,  “ I was  informed 
that  previously  to  the  outbreak  of  enteric 
fever,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  report, 
the  water  of  the  so-called  ‘town-pump,’ 
which  is  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
Green,  had  been  in  great  request,  and 
persons  had  been  accustomed  to  resort  to  it 
for  their  water-supply,  even  though  living  at 
some  considerable  distance  from  it.  This 
was  so,  as  I was  informed,  for  the  reason 
that  the  water  obtained  from  this  well  was 
believed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  ol  specially 
good  quality.  Since  the  first  week  in  May, 
1895,  however,  the  town-pump  has  been 
chained  up  for  reasons  stated  later  on 
in  this  report.”  The  reasons  were,  that 
in  order  to  see  whether  any  improvement 
could  be  brought  about  in  the  quality  of 
the  water,  the  well  under  this  pump  was 
opened  out,  cleansed,  and  the  water  pumped 
out  repeatedly,  after  which  a supply  of 
lime  was  put  into  the  well.  While  these 
operations  were  in  progress  a large 
“ soakage  ” well  was  discovered  at  a distance 
of  about  five  yards  from  the  pump  well,  and 
connected  by  a pipe-drain  to  the  covered 
gulley  into  which  waste  water  from  the  pump 
was  received.  This  soakage  well  was 
apparently  between  eight  and  nine  feet  deep, 
but  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  there 
existed  a further  deep  of  about  fifteen  feet, 
which  was  filled  up  by  black  mud,  the 


bottom  of  which  was,  roughly  speaking,  on 
a level  with  the  surface  water  in  the  pump 
well.  No  direct  overflow  from  the  soakage 
well  had  been  provided,  so  that  as  neither 
well  was  steined  it  is  very  probable  that  a 
quantity  of  fluid  material  found  its  way 
through  the  intervening  soil  from  the 
soakage  well  to  that  in  connexion  with  the 
town  pump — the  pump  to  which  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  had  resorted  lor  its 
supposed  superior  quality. 


AN  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  the  borough  of 
Flint,  reported  on  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  by  Dr.  Reece,  appears  to  be 
attributed  mainly  to  reckless  disregard  of 
sanitary  precautions  among  the  inhabitants  ; 
but  the  Report  adds  that  the  pollution  of  the 
soil  from  the  ill-constructed  privy  middens, 
and  the  consequent  emanations  therefrom, 
may  to  a certain  extent  have  prepared  the 
way  for  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria.  Among 
circumstances  conducing  to  a low  state  of 
health  among  the  population  are,  insufficient 
water-supply  from  sources  not  of  the  purest, 
and  the  common  complaint  of  inadequate 
provision  for  the  removal  of  excrement, 
which  is  effected  principally  by  means  of 
privy  middens,  there  being  only  some  half- 
dozen  water-closets  in  the  town.  The 
middens  are  as  a general  rule  of  large  size, 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  “ un- 
cemented, uncovered,  sloppy,  and  stinking.” 
The  Town  Council  contract  for  the  scaveng- 
ing of  their  district,  the  middens  being 
cleaned  out  when  necessary  ; the  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  calling  the  attention  of  the 
contractor  to  such  privies  as  require  empty- 
ing, and  each  midden  is  required  to  be 
cleaned  out  once  in  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  This  official  emptying  at  stated 
periods  is  what  we  have  always  said  ought 
to  be  the  rule  in  such  districts,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants can  never  be  trusted  to  see  to  it 
regularly  themselves.  But  unfortunately  the 
officials  at  Flint  seem  to  be  equally  negligent, 
and  the  period  of  emptying  is  generally  six 
to  ten  weeks  instead  of  two  to  three.  “ Quis 
custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ? ” 


THE  manner  in  which  daily  papers  report 
meetings  on  technical  subjects  is 
amusingly  illustrated  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  s 
report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association.  After  giving  a short  resume  of 
Mr.  Toomey’s  paper,  the  report  concludes — 
“After  some  discussion  Mr.  R.  Rust  con- 
tributed a paper  on  1 Woodwork,’  and  he 
was  also  heartily  thanked  at  the  close.”  The 
paper  by  Mr.  Rust  had  been  announced,  but, 
for  reasons  explained  by  the  Chairman,  was 
not  forthcoming  ; but  that  is  enough  for  the 
daily  paper  reporter,  who  evidently  did  not 
hear  the  discussion  either,  which  was  a very 
important  one. 


IT  is  stated  that  Lord  Carrington,  who 
recently  purchased  Gwydyr  Castle,*  has 
decided  to  sell  his  seat  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Wycombe  Abbey,  with  its  timbered  park  of 
about  300  acres,  or  the  sporting  estate,  extend- 
ing over  3,000  acres.  Wycombe  Abbey  repre- 
sents the  manor-house  of  Loakes,  which  had 
been  demised  to  the  Templars  by  Robert  de 
Vipont.  The  manor-house  was  rebuilt  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  greatly  im- 
proved by  Henry  (Petty),  Lord  Shel- 
burne, who  in  1700  had  acquired  the 
property.  The  house  underwent  further 
changes,  and  indeed  was  practically 
rebuilt  of  local  stone,  for  the  first  Lord 
Carrington  by,  it  would  seem,  James  Wyatt. 
The  Abbey  is  included  in  a list  of  works 
attributed  to  James  Wyatt  in  the  “ Dictionary 
of  Architecture.”  The  “ Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales”  (1801)  describes  the  house  as 
about  to  be  repaired  and  enlarged  by  Wyatt, 
and  to  be  cased  with  a hard  sandstone  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  These  stones,  it 
adds,  are  dispersed  over  the  ground  in  single 
masses,  similar  to  the  grey  wethers  on 


* See  our  11  Note,”  p.  44  ante.  Gwydyr  had  belonged 
to  the  Baroness  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  whose  sister 
married  the  second  Lord  Carrington. 


Marlborough  Downs,  but  have  never  before 
been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  building. 
The  cascade  was  made  by  J.  Lane,  who 
made  also  the  cascade  at  Bowood. 


THE  small  quarterly  publication  of  the 
“ Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of 
Public  Advertising,”  published  under  the  title 
A Beautiful  World , contains  several  papers 
worth  attention  in  regard  to  the  disfigure- 
ment of  cities  and  of  nature  by  the  advertiser 
in  his  various  forms.  Sir  Martin  Conway 
mentions  having  seen  a great  vertical  wall  of 
rock  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  rising  straight  out 
of  the  sea,  painted  all  over  in  huge  white- 
lettered  advertisements  of  margarine.  How 
far  is  this  kind  of  barbarism  to  be  allowed 
to  go  ? The  best  thing  in  the  number  is  a 
sarcastic  communication  from  Mr.  Julian 
Sturgis,  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours, 
and  calling  on  them  to  make  the  best  of  the 
wider  opportunities  afforded  them  by  the 
advertiser.  Nature  no  doubt  is  getting 
spoiled,  but  there  is  a more  cheerful  view  to 
be  taken  : — 

“Meet  the  new  state  of  things  with  a cheerful 
mind  and  a bolder  paint-box.  If  the  boards  of  the 
advertiser  forbid  the  mere  imitation  of  fields  and 
hills,  be  yourselves  the  painters  of  the  boards. 
Throw  yourselves  at  the  feet  of  the  proud  leaders  of 
commerce,  whose  advertisements  the  awe-struck 
amateur  beholds  with  flashing  and  admiring  eye 
from  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage,  and  beg  to 
be  permitted  to  exercise  a bolder  and  more  sweeping 
brush  on  those  extensive  panels.  Nor  stop  at  the 
mere  earth.  Were  not  the  sails  of  Venetian  fishing- 
boats  made  lustrous  by  painted  symbols  ? A fleet 
of  smacks,  and  serried  ranks  of  bathing-machines 
invite  you.  And  behold  the  generous  spaces  of  the 
air!  Sky-signs,  balloons!  The  spit  it  fails  before 
the  vastness  of  the  possibilities  before  you,  and  the 
immediate  rise  in  the  price  of  paints.” 


A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times, 
writing  from  Kingston,  draws  attention 
to  the  neglect  of  the  old  furniture,  tapestry, 
&c.,  at  Hampton  Court,  alleging  both  that  it 
has  been  injured  by  visitors  for  want  of 
proper  supervision  (he  asserts  even  that  bits 
of  tapestried  chairs  have  been  surreptitiously 
cut  out  as  relics  and  carried  off),  and  that  it 
is  deteriorating  also  for  want  of  proper  care 
in  cleaning  and  a proper  staff  to  look  after 
it.  This  is  a serious  matter,  for  Hampton 
Court  is  a unique  example  of  a great  suite  of 
rooms  of  its  date,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  tapestry  and  furniture  (especially  the 
tapestries  in  the  gallery  out  of  the  great  hall) 
are  of  far  more  artistic  and  archaeological 
value  than  most  of  the  pictures. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

BRICKWORK. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  in  the  meeting- 
room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Devlin 
and  A.  Hendy  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher  (Hon.  Sec.)  announced 
the  following  donations  to  the  library:  “The 
Builder  Album  of  Royal  Academy  Architecture, 
1895,”  presented  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  * ; and 
three  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  “ Domestic  Metal 
Work,”  presented  by  Mr.  H.  Sirr.  He  proposed 
a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donors. 

The  vote  was  unanimously  accorded. 

The  President  intimated  that  the  following 
classes  were  commencing  : Materials  (Div.  II.), 
Wednesday,  January  1,  by  Professor  Kerr; 
Practical  Design,  Monday,  January  6,  by  Mr. 
Beresford  Pite  ; and  Elementary  Water  Colour, 
Thursday,  January  9,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  Toomey  on 
“ Brickwork.”  In  the  course  of  his  observations 
Mr.  Toomey  said  : — 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  in  a paper  of 
this  kind,  with  a time-limit,  scarcely  more  than 
the  fringe  subject-matter  can  be  touched  upon. 
Therefore  I will  confine  myself  to  materials  used 
by  bricklayers,  with  a few  remarks  on  methods 
of  using  them. 

* This  was  a mistake.  It  was  prescated  by  the  proprie- 
tots  of  the  Builder. — Ed, 
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San/. — I have  often  f -uni  that  the  quality  of 
the  sand  used  for  ouilding  purposes  does  not 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  A clean,  sharp, 
sand  is  essential  to  the  making  of  good  mortar, 
whether  mixed  with  lime  or  cement.  The  many 
impurities  to  be  found  in  sand  must  act  injuriously 
and  tend  to  detract  from  the  strength  of  the 
mortar.  The  best  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  wash 
the  sand,  but  the  expense  attached  to  this  process 
prevents  it?  funeral  adoption.  But  I have  used 
a. “Medway”  sand,  and  one  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hatfield,  good  in  quality,  being  both 
sharp  and  clean.  Where  a mortar-mill  is  used 
the  “ clinkers  ” from  a dust-destructor  mixed  in 
reasonable  quantities  with  sand  and  lime  or 
cement  make  a good  mortar.  But  it  is  alwajs  an 
important  point  to  see  that  a proper  proportion 
of  lime  or  cement  is  used,  which  is  not  always 
done. 

Bricks.  The  question  of  the  qualities  of  bricks 
is  such  a large  one  that  I shall  only  be  able  to 
speak  of  a few  kinds.  The  numerous  kinds  of 
bricks  that  are  now  in  the  market  show  that 
greater  attention  is  being  paid  to  their  produc- 
tion, chiefly  in  facing  bricks  (external).  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  the 
“■«d”  brick  and  the  “pressed”  brick.  The 
different  processes  of  manufacture  of  the  two 
bricks  being  so  different,  the  sand  brick  being 
moulded,  whilst  the  materials  are  of  a dough-like 
consistency,  and  the  other  being  “ pressed  ” 
while  the  ingredients  are  neaily  dry,  must  tend  to 
make  the  pressed  brick  squarer  and  more  regular 
in  shape  and  size.  But  a brick,  like  terra-cotta, 
must  be  well  burnt  to  be  durable,  and  in  burning 
it  loses  in  shapeliness  what  it  gains  in  durability. 
But  the  question  will  arise  in  my  remarks  on  the 
samples  of  bricks  which  have  been  kindly  sup- 
plied by  a well-known  firm.  I shall  use  the 
name  by  which  the  back  is  technically  known. 

[ I he  reader  of  the  paper  then  referred  to  and 
commented  upon  various  specimens  of  bricks  in 
ordinary  use  which  were  exhibited,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  lettering.  In  regard  to  Malms  he 
remarked  that  they  had  gone  out  of  use  very 
much  as  facing  bricks  in  consequence  of  the 
competition  of  cheaper  external  facers.  The 
small  holes  which  appeared  on  them  when  rubbed 
were  caused  by  the  method  of  burning,  and  he 
thought  some  means  might  be  devised  to  avoid 
this.  Shippers,  next  alluded  to,  were  described 
as  similar  to  Malms  but  harder  burnt : they  were 
used  as  the  facing  to  the  London  Board  Schools, 
and  were  the  most  durable  for  that  purpose  in  thi 
maraet.  Stock r were  included  in  the  same  class. 
Jhr  hT,hreeiirlCeS  ,he  considered  unequalled  for 
durability  and  cohesion ; he  had  experienced  the 
greater  labour  in  cutting  through  walls  built  with 
them,  as  compared  with  pressed  or  wire-cut 
bricks.  The  Red  Sand  Lick  (D)  had  the 
advantage  of  retaining  its  warmth  of  colour  and 
even  improving  with  age  ; many  were  apparently 

Brick hnH  hardfned  with  affe-  Ped  Pressed 
Brick  (E)  had  an  advantage  in  uniformity  of  size 
but  m exposed  situations  he  had  seen  the  surface 
peel  off  and  expose  the  rough  interior.  Com- 
paring D and  E the  makers  of  the  latter  had 
recognised  the  demand  for  a brick  regularTn  Sze 
and  with  a clean  sharp  arris,  while  little  effort  had 
been  made  to  improve  the  D type.  The  latter 
however,  had  the  advantage  in  colour  ’ 

The  wire-cut  brick  (F),  though  used,  for  cheao- 
ness,  for  internal  facing,  was  inferior  tn 

thePMt  Sl°h^k  irhie  P'incipaI  Point  ■»  favour  of 
the  F etton  brick  (G)  was  its  squareness  and  that 

c,COvdhb'e,de.lvered  10  Loudon  cheaper  than  i 
Stock  buck  in  many  cases.  G/azed  bricks  (HI 
included  many  inferior  kinds  with  which  it  was 
impossible  to  do  good  work,  and  to  make  a satis 
factory  job  with  even  the  best  quahtj  t« 
necessary  that  those  laid  on  each  course  s houH 
be  gauged  before  being  laid,  or  joints  of  uneven 
thicknesses  would  result.  Salt  glazed  6rickll\\ 

sr^hStS*  Ttrwas  poisibS 

with  these  faults  reduced^  a mini!  h ,them 
should  be  taken  that  the' exiS“Td  interna! 
f i/64bTkS7eLe  the  Same  thickness.] 

Methods  of  Bedding  Bricks. think  it  1. 

biff  u('XmP,!  during  "iuter  monthsl'that 
bricks  should  be  well  wetted  before  being  Wd 

as  k -r&t-ssSt 

^o^ts^ofTbe 


something  to  do  with  the  neglect  of  wettin^ 

brick-:.  In  WQrk  that  is  to  be  pointed  after  the 
buudiog  is  erected,  the  joints  should  be  raked 
out  halt  an  inch  deep,  and  well  brushed  off  with 
a hard  broom  to  clear  away  all  loose  mortar,  and 
the  pointing  should  be  well  pressed  or  “ ironed  ” 
in  the  joints. 

In  glazed  or  enamelled  work  it  may  be  often 
noticed  that  after  a time  the  “glaze”  flakes  off, 
and  the  defective  part  appears  black.  This  is 
very  often  due  to  using  chipped  or  defective 
bricks,  but  it  is  also  due  sometimes  to  another 
cause— viz.,  the  mode  of  bedding  them. 

The  bricks  having  two  deep  “ frogi,”  and 
generally  being  laid  in  a close  joint,  care  is  not 
alwajs  taken  that  sufficient  mortar  is  spread  to 
ensuie  the  frogs  of  the  brick  being  solidly  filled  so 
that  when  the  weight  comes  on  the  wall  the 
pressure  is  largely  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  brick 
and  causes  the  “glaze”  to  fly.  One  way  to 
obviate  this  is  to  fill  the  “ frogs  ” belore  laying 
the  bricks.  Another  way  is  to  “joggle  ” either 
the  end  or  side  of  the  brick  before  bedding  and 
fill  or  “grout”  them  up  wish  liquid  mortar. 

One  more  point,  and  I shall  have  finished, 
the  conditions  of  present-day  building  often 
compel  builders  and  others  to  carry  on  their 
works  in  sections.  Very  often  walls  are  built 
with  a vertical  “toothing.”  If  this  cannot  be 
avoided  I think  the  connexion  or  making  good 
to  such  toothing  should  be  done  with  cement. 
Uf  course  there  are  many  other  points  that  I 
have  not  touched  for  want  of  time 


The  President  haying  invited  discussion, 

, Smith,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 

to  Mr.  Toomey,  said  tnose  present  had  listened 
to  a paper  that  was  eminently  practical.  The 
subject  was  one  upon  which  they  all  doubtless 
lelt  they  knew  something,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  one  with  reference  to  which  they  could 
always  learn  a great  deal  more— a remark  which 
perhaps  applied  to  almost  every  department  of 
their  experience.  He  was  sure  they  all  learned 
much  more  than  they  could  teach  the  bricklayers 
very  often  when  they  visited  work  that  was  pro- 
ceeding, and  found  how  many  practical  points, 
such  as  those  that  had  been  explained  by  Mr 
loomey,  required  attention— not  only  little  prac- 
tical  points,  but  also  points  of  principle,  especially 
the  last  one,  as  to  the  toothing.  He  had  often 
noticed  how  extremely  weak  toothing  work  was 
unless  it  was  built  up  in  cement,  and  it  was  an 
excellent  suggestion  that  they  should  adopt  a 
blocking  system  instead  of  the  individual  courses 
where  they  were  obliged  to  use  toothing.  * 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper  seconded  the  motion. 
His  opinion  was  that  in  many  cases  the  workmen 
with  whom  architects  had  to  deal  were  practical 
men,  and  where  they  met  with  scamped  work  it 
was  not  always  the  wish  of  the  men  that  there 
was  that  character  about  the  work ; there  were 
often  other  agencies,  quite  apart  from  the  incom- 
petence of  workmen,  which  were  responsible  for 
the  scamping  that  was  done.  Mr.  Toomey  had 
dealt  with  some  very  practical  points,  and  if 
these  were  taken  to  heart  some  benefit  was  sure 
to  accrue.  His  remarks  as  to  bonding  two 
different  kinds  of  bricks  in  a wall  were  extremely 
interesting.  He  (the  speaker)  had  a particular 
association  with  brickwork  at  the  present  moment, 
for  he  was  acting  on  one  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Institute,  and  that  day  he  had  been  to  the  West 
India  Docks  to  witness  the  experiments  being 
?,aJ”ed  ftherue  in  ^e  testing  of  brickwork 
1 eeling  that  there  was  still  an  opening  for 
experimental  research  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  brick  and  its  use  in  a wall,  the  Institute  had 
had  a series  of  piers  built,  and  tests  were  now 
being  brought  to  bear  on  piers  that  had  been 
erected  some  four  months.  A remark  had  been 
made  by  a very  competent  contractor  that  it 
was  futile  or  unreasonable  to  use  a pier  at 
such  an  early  stage  ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
brickwork  was  tested  at  a very  early  stage  of  its 
h»artefhCCf  nthf0Ugh  il  mi8ht  not  at  0DCe  have  to 
he  !lStrarn  t0  Wh,Gh  il  WOuId  ultimately 

the  sUenafh’  fIC  WaS  Vei?  interesting  to  know 
the  strength  of  a pier  in  its  early  days,  and  in 

rder  to  extend  the  experiment  other  piers  built 

m rmih c Vi tlme.  were  to  remain  for  another  eight 
months,  when  they  would  be  able  to  ascertain 

bferva'l  ^nr  fl?  mCreaSed  strength  after  a further 
out  thJ°  hC  P-UrP°se  of  setfing.  By  carrying 
out  these  experiments,  the  Institute  would  b- 

mlVfry,great  service>  not  only  to  the  pro- 
SSlon-  ^ut  also  to  the  community.  He  con- 
sidered  the  relations  between  the  architect  and 

J ®pe?,Vf.  °n  a building  should  be  of  the 
most  cordial  kind. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  wished  Mr.  Toomey 


to  tell  the  meeting  exactly  how  to  carry  out  the 
ordinary  specification  fur  la)ing  bricks  in  a 9-in. 
wall.  His  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
point  by  an  eminent  and  much-respected 
member  of  the  profession,  and  he  had  since 
asked  a number  of  bricklayers,  some  of  whom 
had  said  one  thing  and  some  another.  If 
the  bricklayer  had  to  mortar  every  side  of  his 
brick  except  one,  how  was  he  going  to  put  the 
bricks  into  his  9-in.  wall?  Nine  men  out  of  ten 
had  told  him  they  could  not  do  it.  There  would 
be  no  adhesive  material  whatever  between  the 
vertical  joint  of  the  brick,  if  what  Mr.  Toomey 
advocated  was  carried  out,  for  that  gentleman 
insisted  upon  1 ^ in.  of  mortar  being  raked  out. 
In  that  case  the  only  thing  to  hold  the  wall 
together  would  be  the  mortar  that  pointed  it. 
Mr.  Goldsmith  further  said  he  was  gratified  to  see 
an  operative  amongst  them,  and  trusted  Mr. 
Toomey  s would  be  the  first  of  many  such  papers 
that  might  be  read  before  the  Association. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Fletcher  remarked  that  Mr.  Toomey 
had  made  mention  of  wetting  bricks  in  the 
summer,  but  surely  it  was  just  as  necessary  to 
wet  them  in  winter,  though  not  perhaps  to  the 
same  extenf.  Regarding  a motar-mill,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  reader  of  the  paper  whether  he  had 
any  ideas  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  mill-made 
mortar  and  ordinary  sand  (hand-made)  mortar. 
Bricklayers  always  thought  the  former  was  very 
much  the  stronger ; and  further,  if  they  used  mill 
mortar  they  could  use  up  broken  bricks.  Fie 
believed  Byzantine  brickwork  was  almost  entirely 
made  with  broken  bricks.  As  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  joint  in  Roman  work,  as  well  as  in 
Tudor  work  in  England,  they  seldom  saw  less 
than  half-inch  of  mortar.  He  was  at  Compton 
Wynyates  in  the  past  summer,  and  noticed 
there  was  no  Tudor  work  there  which  had  less 
mortar  than  half-an-inch.  Architects  often 
specified  that  no  four  courses  should  rise  more 
than  1 ft.  ; but  why  should  they  not  rise  even 
1 ft.  3 in.  ? If  the  mortar  was  good,  why  should 
they  not  have  plenty  of  it  ? The  limit  stipulated 
by  architects  was  painfully  apparent  at  Compton 
Wynyates,  because  in  the  ()ueen  Anne  brick- 
work they  saw  such  thin  mortar  joints  that  the 
effect  could  not  be  compared  to  that  of  the  work 
of  the  Tudor  period.  As  to  toothing,  engineers 
did  not  believe  in  it  at  all,  as  it  was  bound  to 
result  in  cracks  and  broken  bricks. 

Mr.  F.  Walker  congratulated  Mr.  Toomey  on 
the  practical  paper  he  had  read.  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  washing  sand,  that  was  all  very 
well  if  they  could  afford  to  pay  the  expense ; 
building,  like  everything  else,  depended  upon  the 
price  being  paid  for  it.  His  experience  was  that 
they  could  get  plenty  of  sand  without  washing 
that  would  serve  their  purpose.  Fie  was  now 
u ing  some  unwashed  sand — certainly  it  was 
Thames  sand — which  was  thoroughly  sharp  and 
angular.  In  that  case  washing  wou'd  be  alto- 
gether superfluous.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  im- 
material where  they  got  their  sand  from 
provided  it  had  the  requisites  to  make  good 
mortar.  The  mortar-mill  had  its  advantages  and 
its  disadvantages.  An  advantage  was  that  the 
ingredients  got  fairly  well  incorporated.  A great 
disadvantage  was  that  unless  a careful  man  super- 
intended the  grinding,  the  mortar  would  be  ground 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  would  be  no  grit 
left  in  it,  and  that  when  it  dried  it  would  become 
mere  dust.  It  was  often  specified  that  no  more 
mortar  should  be  made  than  could  be  used 
on  the  same  day,  but  they  were  told  that  the 
Romans  and  other  ancient  builders,  slaked 
their  lime  a long  way  ahead  of  its  being  required 
for  use.  His  own  experience  was  that  the  older 
their  mortar  was — provided  it  was  not  allowed  to 
get  thoroughly  dry — and  the  more  often  it  was 
tempered  and  re- tempered,  the  more  tenacious 
and  workable  it  became.  He  noticed  that  the 
samples  of  brick  exhibited  were  all  from  one 
maker  ; he,  however,  would  like  to  have  seen 
samples  from  other  manufacturers.  With  regard 
to  sand  faced  and  pressed  bricks,  his  opinion  was 
that  unless  they  were  thoroughly  good  they  were 
not  worth  using.  The  peeling  of  the  face  of 
pressed  bricks  was  due,  he  thought,  to  the  use, 
for  the  purpose  of  oiling  the  moulds  used  in  the 
pressing,  of  machine-oil,  which  deteriorated  the 
face  of  the  brick  to  some  extent.  He  did  not 
care  for  malms  for  exterior  work,  because  of  their 
absorbent  nature  ; unless  they  obtained  very  hard 
malms  they  could  not  generally  be  used  for  front 
and  best  work,  for  they  not  only  absorbed 
moisture,  but  also  held  soot  particles,  &c. 
Shippers  were  undoubtedly  the  best  bricks 
that  could  be  used  in  London,  not  only 
for  their  hatdness,  but  because  of  their  having 
a variety  of  colour,  which  was  more  pleasant 
than  the  dead,  even,  yellow  tone  which 
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they  saw  in  a maimed  front.  Mr.  Toomey  had 
said  that  the  red  in  red  pressed  bricks  was  a 
somewhat  questionable  quality,  as  it  indicated 
that  the  brick  had  not  been  thoroughly  burned. 
His  (the  speaker’s)  own  experience,  however, 
was  that  the  darker  the  colour  the  more  durable 
was  the  red  brick,  and  that  the  colour  was  a good 
criterion  to  go  by.  If  they  secured  weight, 
density,  and  daikness  of  colour  they  might  rest 
assured  they  had  a thorough  good  biick.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Toomey  that  Leicester  produced 
very  good  bricks,  but  it  was  a generally-accepted 
opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  coal  measures 
yielded  good  ones.  Everybody  had  doubtless 
noticed  that  red  sani  faced  bricks  improved  with 
age,  especially  the  Fareham  bricks  ; not  only  in 
colour,  but  also  in  their  weathering  properties. 
Wire-cuts  had,  no  dcubt,  the  advantage  of 
rough  sides,  thus  giving  a stronger  adhesion 
for  mortar,  but  in  other  respects  he  did  not 
care  about  them.  Nor  was  he  favourable 
to  Fletton  bricks  ; no  doubt,  they  were  very 
much  che  aper  than  stocks,  but  for  exterior 
work  they  had  very  poor  weathering  properties. 
With  regard  to  glazed  bricks,  these  could  not  be 
made  into  good  solid  work  unless  they'  had  a 
fair  joint,  and  another  unfavourable  point  about 
them  was  their  susceptibility  to  craze,  which 
looked  like  pencil  marking.  He  would  point  out ' 
that  a salt  glazed  brick  was  not  dipped  ; the 
glazing  was  done  in  a kiln  by  means  of  a salt 
vapour,  and  the  bar  which  would  be  seen 
running  across  some  of  the  faces  was  caused 
by  the  bricks  being  placed  too  close  together  in 
the  kiln,  in  which  case  the  vapour  was  not  able 
to  reach  the  whole  of  the  face  properly.  With 
respect  to  the  unequal  thicknesses  of  joints,  this 
could  not  happen  in  gauged  work.  If  they  wanted 
to  obviate  the  possibility  of  shrinkage  or  anything 
else  that  was  likely  to  lead  to  fractures  or  cracks,  | 
they  should  gauge  their  mortar  with  Portland  t 
cement  for  interior  work.  The  speaker  next 
opined  that  it  was  dangerous  to  wet  bricks  in  ' 
winter,  though  they  wanted  it  in  the  summer,  to 
effect  a proper  adhesion,  which  might  otherwise 
be  prevented  by  dust.  In  America,  duiing severe 
frosts,  they  had  large  fires, surrounded  with  bricks,  j 
and  they  used  hot  bricks  and  hot  mortar. 
That  was  a bad  way  of  building,  but  they 
were  surrounded  by  circumstances  to  which 
they  were  bound  to  conform.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Toomey  that  if  pointing  were 
done,  the  point  should  be  well  raked  out.  ( 
If  they  insisted  on  that,  they  would  soon 
do  away  with  pointing,  because  the  raking 
out  would  cost  as  much  as  the  pointing.  He 
was  unfavourable  to  pointing,  which,  he  con- 
tended was  productive  of  a bad,  shoddy  class  j 
of  men.  Let  architects  get  back  to  the 

old  style  of  striking  the  work  as  the  brick- 
laying  went  along, and  then  they  would  obtain  good 
work  and  good  workmen.  Everybody  admitted 
the  evil  of  toothing,  which  could  not  be  com- 
pensated for,  whatever  they  might  do.  On  the 
question  of  mortar,  bricklayers  liked  that  which 
v/as  mill-made,  it  being  more  plastic  and  pliable 
to  their  trowels,  but  he  personally  preferred  the  j 
old  hand-made  mortar, in  which  they  obtained  the 
pure  ingredients. 

Mr.  Owen  Fleming  considered  the  Association 
was  much  benefited  by  one  of  the  great  organiza-  I 
tions  of  workmen  sending  a representative  to 
discuss  with  the  architects  one  of  the  crafts  with  | 
which  they  had  to  deal.  They  had  expected 
three  crafts  to  be  represented,  but  their  regret  at 
two  of  those  not  being  represented,  was  tempered 
by  the  satisfaction  they  felt  in  being  able  more 
thoroughly  to  thresh  out  the  subject  of  brickwork.  I 
He  hoped  that,  at  some  future  time,  papers  on 
lead-work  and  wood-work  would  be  read  at  their 
meetings.  It  might  also  be  well  for  the  Associa- 
tion to  send  a representative  to  gatherings  of  the  ' 
workmen,  so  as  to  lay  before  them  the  views  of 
the  architects.  As  to  the  manufacture  of  mortar,  the 
economic  conditions  of  London  work  compelled 
the  use  of  the  mill.  They  often  built  upon  the 
site  of  an  old  building,  where  there  were  excel- 
lent old  bricks  for  making  mortar,  provided  they 
used  alsoa  certain  proportion  of  sand.  Such  mortar, 
however,  was  not  of  the  colour  that  an  ordinary 
architect  liked  for  the  joints,  and  therefore  he 
thought  that  when  he  came  to  have  the  work 
done  the  London  architect  would  probably  let  his 
theory  go,  and  have  his  job  pointed  down  after- 
wards. He  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Toomey  whether 
there  was  any  combination  of  sand  1 and  cement 
that  would  withstand  the  frost  and  give  that 
pleasant  creamy-white  appearance  that  was 
so  admired  by  architects,  in  combination  with 
red  brick.  As  to  bricks  generally,  Flettons 
had  their  use,  but  were  not  good  for  outside 
work,  as  in  this  case  their  skin  was  likely  to 


come  off.  There  were  many  places  in-ide  build- 
ings where  Flettons  could  well  be  used,  and 
they  were  of  course  cheaper  than  stocks.  As 
to  external  work,  doubtless  members  of  the 
Association  had  noticed  that  in  the  market  lately 
stock  facing  and  red  facing  had  come  very  close, 
and  red  facing  of  a really  decent  kind  had  even 
been  obtainable  cheaper  than  stock  facing.  This 
was  not  so  much  because  of  the  initial  cost  of  the 
brick,  although  that  had  a good  deal  to  do  with 
it,  but  because  it  was  very  difficult  to  do  a 
good  stock-faced  job  without  spending  a very 
large  amount  of  time  and  labour.  Stock  bricks 
were  so  knocked  about  that  when  they  came  to 
be  used  it  was  difficult  to  find  a single  lace  with- 
out the  arris  being  chipped.  He  thought  London 
contractors  preferred  to  do  a good  red  sand-faced  1 
front  than  a stock -faced  front.  Of  red  bricks, 
the  sand-faced  was  the  best  for  London  ; it  was 
cheap,  it  looked  well,  and  it  generally  kept  its 
colour  — but  sometimes  these  bricks  had  the 
curious  habit  of  getting  green.  With  reference 
to  the  mortar  question,  he  had  specified  that  the 
joints  should  be  well  flushed  up,  and  finding  this 
had  been  done  he  had  complained,  to  be  then  told 
that  he  should  have  said  at  first  that  he  wanted  a 

buttered  ” joint.  Pie  wished  to  know  whether 
an  architect,  if  he  wanted  the  bricks  covered  with 
mortar,  must  specify  buttered  ” joints. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  that  in  the  days  when 
he  was  a pupil  a flushed-up  joint  meant  that  the 
brick  should  be  entirely  surrounded  with  mortar, 
and  he  thought  “buttered  joints”  was  a corruption 
of  the  bricklayer,  perhaps  of  the  contractor. 
Mr.  Fletcher  had  referred  to  thick  mortar  joints. 
That  wras  an  aesthetic  question  partly.  There  were 
some  people  who  said,  “ The  less  you  see  of 
the  joints,  the  better” — that  was  to  say,  a brick 
wall  was  to  be  one  expanse  of  smooth  brickwork. 
That  was  what  might  be  called  a neat  taste. 
Others  wished  to  see  as  broad  a mortar  joint  as 
they  could  practically  have,  and  that  wras  what  he 
called  an  architectural  taste.  There  was  a grand 
nervous  look  in  a wall  with  broad  joints,  which 
they  could  never  get  by  smoothing  down  and 
making  it  as  thin  a joint  as  possible,  and  that  was 
the  way  the  greatest  ancient  architectural  works 
in  brickwork  had  been  carried  out.  The  reluctance 
of  many  modern  architects  to  have  thick  mortar 
joints  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  whereas 
they  could  see  before  them  the  bricks  that  were  to 
be  used  in  a building,  they  did  not  know  what 
the  mortar  would  be  like,  and  they  were  naturally 
nervous  in  trusting  to  a considerable  thickness 
of  mortar,  which  might  result  in  a settlement.  To 
his  mind  a thick  joint  had  the  finer  appearance  in 
every  way. 

Alderman  Taylor  said  the  representatives  of  the 
workmen  present  were  very  pleased  to  be  able 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  architects,  and  his 
opinion  was  that  a great  deal  of  good  would  come 
of  such  meetings,  providtd  they  each  understood 
what  the  other  required,  which  was  the  end  at 
which  they  should  aim.  In  Sitting  out  the  front 
of  a building  he  thought  architects  made  a mistake 
in  giving,  as  they  nearly  always  did,  the  size  of 
the  openings  instead  of  the  size  of  the  piers. 
If  they  were  to  give  the  size  of  the  piers, 
and  let  the  openings  work  out  at  what- 
ever size  they  might,  they  would  get  a 
proper  bond  in  all  their  piers.  When  the 
openings  were  set  out  they  got  a broken 
bond  in  every  pier  in  the  building.  When  he 
commenced  work  about  a quarter  of  a century 
ago,  his  father,  whom  he  then  assisted,  never  did 
any  painting,  and  the  face  of  the  work  they  did 
then  was  now  as  good  as  ever,  scarcely  a joint 
having  gone  anywhere.  If  it  were  possible  to 
carry  out  work  on  that  principle  twenty-five  years 
ago  it  was  possible  at  the  present  time.  If 
anything  had  tended  to  demoralise  the  trade  of 
the  bricklayer  it  was  the  introduction  of  pointing 
and  the  so-called  specialists.  If  the  workman 
who  laid  the  brick  had  to  give  them  the  finished 
article  in  the  first  instance  he  would  naturally 
take  more  care  over  his  work  than  if  he  knew 
somebody  else  was  to  finish  it  for  him,  who  would 
in  all  probability  spoil  it  in  the  finishing.  He  had 
seen  many  jobs  that  looked  better  when  they  had 
been  merely  raked  out  than  when  they  were 
pointed.  He  hoped  the  work  would  be  re- 
introduced. Let  them  once  have  a demand  for 
the  workmen,  and  they  would  get  them,  and  the 
work  would  be  done  to  their  satisfaction. 

A Member  inquired  whether  any  of  the  build- 
ings referred  to  by  Alderman  Taylor  were  erected 
in  the  winter. 

Alderman  Taylor  replied  that  they  were.  As 
to  9-in.  walls,  and  properly  filling  up  the  joints, 
he  knew  that  some  architects  specified  that  cross- 
joints should  be  put  up  the  whole  length  of  the 
brick.  He  could  only  say  it  was  practically 


I impossible  to  get  good  work  by  doing  so  because 
of  the  great  aifficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
bricks  which  were  perfectly  square.  With  regard 
to  milled  mortar,  he  was  once  engaged  on  a 
I job  where  such  mortar  was  used,  and  he  said 
to  his  mates,  “ Why,  you  could  grow  potatoes 
in  this  stuff.  I've  never  used  anything  like  it 
before.”  About  twelve  months  after  he  was 
engaged  on  an  adjoining  building,  and  had  to 
cut  out  some  of  the  old  work,  and  it  was  not 
until  then  he  realised  what  excellent  mortar  it 
had  been  ; he  had  imagined  it  to  be  the  rottenest 
stuff  possible,  but  was  mistaken.  This  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  might  get  some  very 
good  mortar  from  the  mill  provided  no  dirt  or 
mould  was  allowed  to  find  its  way  into  it.  The 
speaker  urged  that  if  architects  would  draw  up 
praciical  specifications  and  insist  on  having  them 
carried  out  they  would  revolutionise  the  building 
trade.  He  was  sure  that,  whilst  the  architect 
was  anxious  to  make  a drawing  look  pretty  on 
paper,  the  workman  was  just  as  anxious  to 
make  the  building  itself  worthy  of  admiration. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe,  referring  to  the  question  of 
bricks  that  would  keep  out  the  weather,  said 
his  own  experience  was  that  bricks  made  in 
sandy  districts  could  not  be  used  for  hollow 
walls. 

A Member  said  that  some  years  ago  there  was 
a good  deal  of  talk  about  mixing  sugar  and  treacle 
with  mortar,  but  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
matter  since.  Had  Mr.  Toomey  ever  neard  of 
such  ingredients  being  used  ? 

The  President  remarked  that  the  innovation  of 
which  he  spoke  in  anticipation  at  the  previous 
meeting  had  proved  a very  great  success,  although 
at  one  time  he  feared  it  would  end  disastrously. 

It  had  been  intended  to  have  three  papers,  but 
the  gentleman  who  was  to  have  addressed  them 
on  “Lead  Work,”  had  a difference  with  the 
committee  and  his  union  and  was  unable  to  do  so, 
while  Mr.  Rust  was  prevented  bya  family  bereave- 
ment from  reading  a paper  on  “Woodwork.”  Still 
the  meeting  had  been  a success,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Toomey,  Mr.  Walker  (whose  manual 
on  “Brickwork”  was  well  known),  and  others. 
Proceeding  to  make  a few  observations 
on  the  subject  of  the  evening,  the  President 
advised  the  younger  members  of  the  Association 
to  avoid  the  mortar-mill.  On  the  whole,  its  evils 
outweighed  its  advantages,  for  he  had  known 
cases  wdere  the  mortar  had  been  ground  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  was  no  goodness  left  in  it, 
and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  architect 
and  for  the  clerk  of  the  works  to  discover  when 
that  was  the  case.  The  question  of  pointing  was 
exceedingly  important,  and  he  was  in  favour  of 
striking  the  work  during  its  progress.  One  of 
the  greatest  evils  that  had  arisen  from  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  rapid  work  was  this  pointing, 
which  was  hardly  ever  properly  done,  the  result 
being  that  buildings  had  to  be  repointed  year 
after  year.  If  the  building  had  to  be  finished  in 
the  winter  or  early  spring,  however,  it  seemed 
almost  a necessity  to  do  the  pointing  after 
the  completion  of  the  work.  Speaking 
of  frost  reminded  him  that  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Scandinavia  they  used,  _ in  the 
winter,  mortar  pattially  mixed  with  un- 
slaked lime,  and  the  process  of  slaking  set 
up  heat  and  prevented  the  mortar  from  freez- 
ing. That  seemed  very  simple,  and  he  had  tried 
it  in  England,  but  had  signally  failed.  It  was 
certainly  in  that  direction  that  they  should 
advance,  if  they  advanced  at  all,  rather  than  in  the 
direction  alluded  to  as  to  what  was  done  in 
America.  He  had  always  preferred  wide  joints 
for  both  brickwork  and  stonework,  and  was  glad 
to  hear  Mr.  Toomey  s practical  observations  on 
the  subject,  as  well  as  to  hear  Mr.  Statham  up- 
hold wide  joints  from  the  esthetic  point  of  view. 
They  would  never  do  wrong  in  building  if  they 
had  wide  joints,  provided  always  that  the  work 
was  not  required  to  be  done  too  rapidly. 
Obviously  the  wider  the  joint  the  more  tendency 
the  mortar  had  to  sink,  and  the  greater  the 
possibilities  there  were  of  a settlement  taking 
place,  especially  if  the  work  did  not  go  up 
regularly,  and  thus  put  a limit  on  the  joint  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Fletcher.  Connected  to  the  ques- 
tion of  wide  joints  there  was  another  aesthetic 
question.  He  had  over  and  over  again  been 
asked  why  he  preferred  very  small  bricks  to 
those  of  ordinary  size.  His  answer  was  because 
of  the  difference  of  effect  in  the  building.  Pugin, 
,in  his  “ Contrasts  ” gave  a building  drawn  in  one 
case  with  large  stones  of  equal  dimensions,  and 
then  the  same  building  drawn  with  small  stones 
irregularly  bonded,  and  the  difference  in  scale 
which  appeared  in  exactly  the  same  building 
with  the  same  outline  and  detail,  was  remarkable. 
The  same  thing  applied  to  bricks.  In  the  north 
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it  was  a frequent  and  abominable  custom  to  erect 
three  courses  in  10^  ins.,  the  bricks  being  3J  ins. 
instead  of  2f  ins.,  and  the  building  consequently 
looked  much  coarser  and  harder  than  where 
smaller  bricks  were  used.  The  reason  was  that 
the  brick  itself  was  sufficiently  large  for  them  to 
see  the  regular  pattern  and  joint  of  the  brickwork. 
As  they  reduced  the  size  and  increased  the  mortar 
there  was  a greater  need  of  dividing  lines, 
which  confused  the  eye,  and  therefore  the 
actual  pattern  of  the  laying  of  the  bricks, 
which  of  course  were  laid  symmetrically, 
was  lost.  The  result  was  the  same  as  in 
Pugin’s  building,  namely  that  the  building  looked 
much  larger  and  broader  with  the  small  brick  and 
wide  joint  Than  with  the  large  brick  and  narrow 
joint.  Those  present  would  have  noticed  how 
extraordinarily  buildings  in  Italy  were  affected 
by  earthquakes.  He  was  sure  that  many  of  the 
earthquakes  which  had  taken  place  there  and 
destroyed  many  buildings,  would  have  had  little 
effect  in  any  country  where  decent  buildings  were 
erected.  The  reason  was  that  in  Italy  they 
nearly  always  had  fine  weather,  and  the  mortar 
and  stones  or  bricks  used  for  building  purposes 
were  almost  dry,  so  that  if  they  cut  into  an  old 
building  in  Italy  they  found  no  adhesion  what- 
ever. They  used  excellent  materials,  and  yet  had 
that  wretched  result.  He  remembered  a law  case 
between  an  employer  and  a contractor  who 
refused  to  wet  the  bricks  he  used,  because  that 
was  not  provided  in  the  specification,  and  this 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  wise  to  mention 
the  matter  in  a specification.  As  to  the  absorbent 
character  of  bricks,  he  had  known  hand-pressed 
bricks  carry  water  through  to  ihe  inner  side  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  sandy  and  apparently 
very  porous  bricks.  It  was  really  very  difficult  to 
decide  which  class  of  brick  carried  the  water 
through  most.  He  regretted  the  influx  of 
Leicester  bricks  into  London,  for  there  was 
nothing  more  commonplace  or  miserable  than 
the  colour  of  Leicester  bricks,  which  were  hard 
and  unsympathetic  to  a degree.  If  they  could 
feel  certain  that  their  excellent  sand  bricks  would 
keep  out  the  water  they  would  do  much  better  to 
stick  to  them.  Peterborough  or  Fletton  bricks 
were  exceedingly  difficult  to  plaster  upon,  owing 
to  their  affording  no  key  when  the  joint  was 
flushed  up  straight.  If  they  used  Fletton  bricks 
in  the  interior  they  should  be  careful  to  specify, 
if  they  were  going  to  do  plastering,  that  the 
joints  were  kept  well  back. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Toomey,  having  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment, proceeded  to  reply  to  several  of  the  ques- 
tions raised.  With  reference  to  a 9-in.  wall  and 
cross-joints,  if  the  architect  specified  joints  to  be 
put  right  through,  that  was  the  only  solution  of 
the  question.  At  any  rate,  if  they  laid  a heading 
course,  whether  specified  or  not,  cross-joints  should 
be  put  at  least  4^  in.  on  the  face.  As  to  wetting 
bricks,  he  was  well  aware  that  in  winter  there 
was  an  objection  to  pursuing  this  course  on 
account  of  frost.  He  agreed  that  it  was  possible 
to  grind  mill-mortar  too  much,  but  his  experi- 
ence was  that  this  was  not  done,  and  that 
the  usual  complaint  was  that  the  mortar 
was  too  rough.  He  had  never  known  an 
instance  where  the  stuff  was  ground  too 
much  in  the  mill.  In  most  cases  the  mortar 
was  mixed  down  in  the  basement  in  the  dark, 
and  not  one  clerk  of  the  woiks  in  one  hundred 
went  down  there.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  proportion  of  sand  to  cement  varied 
between  2 to  1 and  20  to  1,  the  matter 
being  left  to  the  sweet  discretion  of  the  man 
who  did  the  mixing.  There  were  objections 
to  both  kinds  of  mortar,  but  if  the  in- 
gredients were  all  right  they  would  get  a better 
mortar — more  regularly  incorporated — from  the 
mill  than  from  hand-mixing.  His  opinion  of  the 
Fareham  brick  was  that  no  better  was  made.  It 
was  far  better  than  the  Lawrence  brick,  though 
the  latter  was  preferred  by  many  because  of  the 
question  of  price,  and  also  because  the  cutting  of 
the  Fareham  brick  involved  25  per  cent,  rnore 
labour.  It  had  been  asked  whether  mortar 
would  stand  frost ; the  only  time  it  would 
stand  frost  was  when  it  was  freezing  very 
hard.  For  hollow  walls  they  must  have  a brick 
llke  \ shlPPer»  and  space  should  be  provided 
at  the  bottom  for  clearing  out  the  mortar  that  fell 
down  between  the  walls.  He  had  heard  of  the 
use  of  treacle  and  sugar  in  mortar,  but  had  never 
known  these  ingredients  to  be  tried  practically  • 
they  had  certainly  never  been  in  common  use 
in  this  country.  As  to  the  use  of  Fletton 
bricks  for  plastering  or  internal  facings,  they 
would  not  take  the  plastering  as  well  as  stocks 
unless  the  joints  were  well  raked  out.  Others 
besides  Flettons  required  this  to  be  done  to  the 


extent  of  at  least  § in.  before  the  plastering 
was  proceeded  with.  The  speaker  deprecated 
the  sub-division  of  labour  to  which  subsequent 
pointing  led,  remarking  that  if  they  so  cut  up 
the  trade  the  really  practical  men  would 
become  extinct,  just  as  the  cabinetmakers  of 
the  old  time  had.  The  pointing  of  the 
Great  Northern  Hotel  was  done  as  the 
work  proceeded,  and  the  work  remained.  The 
bricks  used  were  malms.  On  the  question  of 
pointing  there  was  one  objection — namely,  that 
sometimes  men  would  take  three  courses,  and  then 
point  them  ; but  if  that  were  done  they  would  not 
find  they  had  the  durability  which  was  secured  if 
the  pointing  was  done  as  the  men  went  along. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
would  be  held  on  January  10,  when  Mr.  H.  T. 
Hare  would  read  a paper  on  “ Municipal  Build- 
ing.” The  meeting  then  terminated. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS. 

On  the  night  of  September  30  last,  Singapore 
was  the  scene  of  a disastrous  building  calamity — 
the  sudden  collapse  of  a large  building  in  course 
of  construction  in  the  centre  of  the  business 
quarter  of  the  town,  resulting  in  the  entombment 
of  fourteen  Chinese  workmen,  twelve  of  whom 
were  taken  out  of  the  dibris  dead,  and  the  other 
two  were  rescued  alive,  but  one  died  next  day, 
making  the  total  number  of  deaths  thirteen. 
Besides  this,  two  Europeans  who  were  passing  at 
the  time  were  injured  but  not  seriously. 

Fortunately  the  disaster  occurred  about  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  when  the  business  part  of  the 
town  is  almost  deserted.  Had  it  occurred  during 
the  day  a very  large  number  of  people  must  have 
perished,  as  the  spot  is  a very  busy  one. 

The  building  which  collapsed  was  one  end  of  a 
large  block  of  business  premises,  part  of  which 
has  been  finished  and  occupied  for  some  months. 
The  place  was  intended  as  a large  retail  store  and 
wholesale  warehouse,  except  two  small  portions  at 
the  ends,  which  were  to  be  let  separately  as  “ shop 
houses.”  It  was  through  making  up  one  of  these 
shop-houses  quickly  and  in  advance  of  the  other 
work  that  the  accident  occurred — or  so  it  is  sup- 
posed. 

The  building  is  a lofty  one  of  three  stories,  with 
turret  and  heavy  brick  dormers  above.  When 
the  collapse  took  place  the  main  walls  were  up 
about  40  ft.,  except  in  one  place,  where  they  were 
up  the  full  height — that  is,  fully  20  ft.  or  30  ft. 
above  the  rest  of  the  work.  Piers  of  brickwork 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high  had  also  been  built  above  the 
general  level.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  the 
place  fell  there  was  an  exceptionally  heavy  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  and  no  doubt  this  had  a bad 
effect  on  the  rapidly  and  badly-built  brickwork, 
which  was  standing  so  much  above  the  general 
level. 

The  work  was  disgraceful,  especially  the  brick- 
work, and  when  one  examines  the  remains  one 
can  see  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  such  a build- 
ing to  withstand  a storm. 

The  place  was  being  built  by  its  owner,  a 
Chinaman  named  Tan  Jiak  Kim,  who  engaged  an 
architect  to  prepare  plans  and  superintend  the 
foundations,  but  would  not  pay  for  the  super- 
intendence of  the  rest  of  the  work. 

At  the  inquest  on  the  bodies  the  coroner’s 
verdict  was  “that  the  contractor  was  guilty  of  a 
rash  act  not  amounting  to  homicide.”  He  has 
to  appear  at  the  sessions  on  the  18th  inst. 

Some  time  ago  the  Chinese  Protectorate  Offices, 
which  were  erected  by  the  P.W.D.  some  few 
years  ago,  suddenly  sunk  on  one  side,  the  front 
side,  so  much  so  that  the  walls  were  nearly  a foot 
out  of  plumb.  To  remedy  this  defect  the  Govern- 
ment are  adding  on  new  rooms  in  front  and 
generally  repairing  and  enlarging  the  place. 

Large  blocks  of  barracks  are  being  built  on  the 
islands  of  Pulo  Brani  and  Blatang  Matia,  which 
are  to  be  occupied,  I believe,  by  the  Royal 
Engineers  and  Royal  Artillery. 

In  Singapore  no  very  important  buildings  are 
going  on  at  present,  but  there  is  a great  demand 
for  moderately  large  houses,  for  which  very  high 
rents  can  be  obtained.  Many  new  houses  are 
being  put  up,  but  still  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  judging  by  the  rents  so  easily  got, 
the  owners  of  house-property  must  be  having  a 
good  time. 

The  Government  Offices  at  Selangor,  which  we 
described  a year  ago  when  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid,  are  going  on  rapidly,  and  already  the 
roof  is  being  put  on  ; this  is  very  much  sooner 
than  was  expected.  The  work  has  been  entirely 
done  departmentally,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Engineer. 

The  waterworks  which  will  supply  Kuala 


Lumpur,  the  capital  of  Selangor,  and  which  have 
been  in  course  of  construction  during  the  last  five 
years,  are  now  nearing  completion,  and  will  be 
opened  by  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments in  December.  Already  part  of  the  place 
is  being  supplied  from  the  auxiliary  reservoir. 
The  water  is  brought  from  Ampang,  a distance- 
of  about  six  miles  from  the  town.  There  are  two- 
impounding  reservoirs  (one  is  a very  small  one, 
to  be  used  as  an  auxiliary),  and  the  water  gravi- 
tates through  pipes  to  the  service  reservoir  near 
the  town,  on  a hill  about  230  ft.  above  the  plain. 
From  this  the  town  is  supplied  — the  native 
quarter  with  street  stand  - pipes,  and  in  the 
European  quarter  it  is  laid  on  to  the  bungalows. 

Two  miles  from  Kuala  Lumpur  a new  gaol  is- 
being  completed.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate 
504  prisoners,  who  will  be  most  comfortably- 
housed — far  more  comfortably  and  cleaner  than 
most  of  them  would  be  in  their  own  huts. 

Next  year  very  little  is  to  be  spent  on  buildings, 
and  all  the  available  revenue  will  be  spent  on- 
new  roads. 

Now  that  the  Federation  of  the  Native  Malay 
States  is  sanctioned,  Kuala  Lumpur  must  go  ahead1 
even  more  rapidly  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  as  it 
is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  Native  State  of  Perak  not  much  building, 
is  going  on.  They  are  building  new  Government 
Offices,  and  are  spending  only  half  as  much  on 
them  as  their  neighbours  in  Selangor. 

A very  important  piece  of  road  known  as  the 
Slim  road  is  under  construction,  and  when  this  is 
completed  there  will  be  a cart-road  from  Malacca 
in  the  south  to  Province  Wellesley,  opposite- 
Penang,  in  the  north. 

Not  long  since  an  istana,  or  palace,  wfts  built 
for  H.H.  the  Sultan  of  Perak.  On  plan  it  is  a 
large  parallelogram,  and  the  style  of  work  is- 
Renaissance.  X. 


ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  IN  ROME. 

The  new  electric  tramway  which  connects  the 
main  railway-station  of  Rome  with  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  proving  a great  success  as  a means  of 
rapid  communication  between  the  high  and  the 
low  parts  of  the  city,  although  it  has  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  Local  Autho- 
rities wisely  refused  to  allow  their  principal  streets- 
to  be  desecrated  by  the  poles  and  wires  of  an 
overhead  system  of  traction,  so  the  route  chosen 
was  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  steep  gradients 
encountered  in  several  places,  as  well  as  some 
very  sharp  corners.  It  starts  from  the  Piazza. 
S.  Silvestro  and  goes  up  the  Via  di  Capo  le  Case, 
and  then  through  the  Ludovisian  Quarter  to  the- 
Piazza  di  Termini.  It  consists  of  a double  track 
nearly  two  miles  long,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ments are  the  same  as  on  the  Havre  tramways.. 
Where  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  cross  the 
tramway,  guard-wires  of  steel  are  suspended  to 
stop  their  fall  and  prevent  them  touching  the 
trolley-wire,  if  by  any  chance  they  broke.  They 
are  certainly  not  beautiful,  but  they  are  essential 
to  the  public  safety.  The  trolley-wire  is  supported 
by  double-bracket  standards  ; where  the  track 
makes  sharp  bends  cables  attached  to  the  walls 
are  necessary  to  pull  it  out  into  the  required 
curve,  the  wire  coinciding  really  with  the  sides  of 
the  inscribed  polygon.  In  some  places  the  incline 
is  over  8 per  cent.,  so  special  brakes  are  neces- 
sary. Both  hand  and  feet  brakes  are  used,  one 
acting  on  the  wheels  directly  and  the  other  on  the 
rails. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  electric  emergency- 
brake,  which  will  stop  the  car  in  a few  yards, 
even  when  going  quickly  down  hill.  The  prin- 
ciple of  it  consists  in  short-circuiting  the  motors, 
which  are  then  driven  as  dynamos  by  the 
momentum  of  the  car,  which  is  thus  rapidly 
stopped.  The  cars  weigh  seven  tons  when 
empty,  and  when  loaded  their  carrying  capacity 
is  stated  as  forty  ; but  there  are  often  more  than 
fifty  passengers  on  them  ; their  weight  is  about 
ten  tons.  They  start  every  five  minutes,  and 
take  thirteen  or  fourteen  minutes  to  perform  the 
whole  journey,  the  maximum  speed  allowed  being 
nine  miles  an  hour.  The  cars  are  well  lit,  and 
an  elaborate  system  of  electric-bells  enables  each 
passenger  from  his  seat  to  communicate  with  the 
motor  man. 

The  motors  are  worked  by  current  bought 
from  the  Electric  Lighting  Company,  who- 
possess  the  famous  Tivoli- Rome  transmission 
plant.  At  Tivoli,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sabine 
Hills,  the  power  developed  in  large  turbines  is 
converted  into  electric  energy  by  alternators,  and 
is  conveyed  at  high-pressure  by  four  cables 
across  the  Campagna,  a distance  of  eighteen 
miles,  to  a transformer-house  just  outside  the 
Porta  Pia,  where  the  pressure  is  reduced  before 
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it  is  distributed  to  various  sub-centres  in  the  city. 
As  the  current  is  alternating,  it  is  transformed 
into  continuous  by  means  of  high-speed  dynamo- 
motors  ; it  is  then  used  to  charge  accumulators, 
and  give  a constant  550-volt  supply  to  the  trolley- 
wire. 

The  General  Electric  Company  of  America  did 
the  overhead  work  and  the  equipment  of  the  cars. 


ALMANACS  AND  DIARIES  FOR  1896. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Hudson  & 
Kearns,  of  83,  Southwark-street,  S.E.,  a parcel 
of  their  diaries  and  blotting-pads  for  1896, 
the  merits  of  which  we  have  referred  to  in 
previous  years.  “ The  Architect’s  Diary,”  issued 
in  two  sizes,  Nos.  12  and  13  (one  and  two  pages 
to  a day  respectively),  has  been  made  more  use- 
ful to  architects  by  the  inclusion,  in  response  to 
our  criticism  of  last  year,  of  more  information 
respecting  provincial  architectural  societies,  though 
even  now  the  information  is  not  complete,  and 
what  is  given  might  be  better  arranged.  All 
architects  who  use  these  diaries  may  be  expected 
to  refer  to  them  for  the  names  of  Presidents  and 
officers  of  provincial  and  other  architectural 
societies,  and  the  more  complete  this  information 
is,  the  more  satisfaction  will  the  works  give.  For 
the  rest,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
diaries.  They  are  well-arranged,  and  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  information,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  District  Surveyors,  cases  of  interest 
to  the  profession  decided  in  the  Superior  Courts 
during  the  legal  year,  from  November,  1894,  to 
August,  1S95,  professional  practice  and 
charges  of  architects,  revised  regulations  under 
the  1894  Building  Act,  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878, 
some  of  the  architectural,  surveying,  and  engi- 
neering institutions,  with  the  names  of  their 
Presidents,  &c.  " The  Builder’s  Diary  ” No.  1 1, 

and  “ Diary  and  Note-book  ” No.  9,  contain  much 
of  the  information  to  be  found  in  the  Architects’ 
Diaries,  but  they  have  been  arranged  more  for  the 
use  of  builders  and  contractors.  The  same  firm 
also  send  us  some  date-indicating  blottiDg-pads  in 
various  styles  and  sizes.  Nos.  8,  8a,  and  the 
“ Banker’s  Pad  ” are  especially  good  pads. 

"Sprague’s  Pocket  Diary  and  Architects’ and 
Surveyors’  Memorandum  Book,  for  1896,”  revised 
edition,  is  a useful  little  memorandum  book,  con- 
taining a number  of  tables  of  statistics  and  data 
as  to  materials  used  in  building,  &c.  It  is  issued, 
as  before,  in  two  forms  of  cover ; one  as  a 
memorandum  book  closed  by  a band,  the  other 
as  a flat  folding  case  for  carrying  letters  or 
memoranda,  with  the  diary  in  one  of  the  pockets. 

“The  British  Almanac  and  Companion”  for 
1896  (London  : The  Stationers’  Co.)  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  information  relating  to 
public  offices  and  departments,  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  passed  in  the  last  Session  (with 
abstracts  of  the  more  important  ones),  Mr.  R. 
Langton  Cole’s  usual  review  of  architecture  in 
the  past  year.  The  article,  which  is  accompanied 
by  an  illustration  of  Messrs  Aston  Webb  and 
Ingress  Bell’s  addition  to  the  old  Chapel  Royal 
in  Whitehall,  and  which  briefly  describes  most  of 
the  more  important  buildings  erected  or  being 
erected  in  London  and  the  provinces  during  the 
year,  in  referring  to  the  decorations  at  St.  Paul’s, 
proceeds  as  follows  : — " The  gilding,  however,  to 
an  architect’s  eye,  seems  to  largely  destroy  the 
design  of  the  building,  and  to  leave  no  merit  to 
honest  stone  over  its  counterfeit  in  plaster.  The 
gold  on  the  cornice  may  be  needed,  to  avoid  too 
sharp  a break  between  the  ceiling  and  the  walls, 
but  the  gilding  of  the  capitals  does  not  seem  so 
necessary.  As  a whole,  however,  the  decorations 
will  give  the  Cathedral  the  warmth  and  colour 
which  Wren  meant  it  to  have,  and  that  in  a form 
worthy  of  the  building  and  its  great  designer.” 
The  same  work  also  contains  the  following 
articles: — “The  Art  of  the  Year,”  by  Mr. 
Charles  Kains-Jackson  ; " Drama,”  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Knight;  ‘‘Engineering  in  1894-95,”  by 
Mr.  Langton  Cole;  and  ‘‘Science,”  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Maunder. 

From  Messrs.  W.  Ii.  & L.  Collingridge  (City 
Press  office,  Aldersgate-street,  E.C.)  we  have 
received  the  “ City  Diary  and  Almanack  for 
1896.”  This  well-arranged  and  handy  little 
annual  contains  a large  amount  of  information  in 
regard  to  City  and  City  affairs,  and  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  thirty-third  issue  speaks  well  for  the 
work. 

“ The  Railway  Diary  and  Officials’  Directory 
for  1896”  (London:  McCorquodale  & Co., 
Ltd.)  has  been  sent  us.  The  diary  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  as  to  traffic  returns, 
accounts,  dividends,  list  of  officials,  &c.,  which 
will  prove  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers. 


The  same  publishers  issue  a "Railway  Almanac,” 
.which  is  a useful  sheet. 

"The  Indian  and  Eastern  Engineers’  ” Diary 
for  1896  (Calcutta  ; and  London,  1 & 2,  Victoria 
Mansions,  S.W.),  which  is  presented  to  yearly 
subscribers  of  that  journal,  contains,  as  a new 
feature,  a railway  directory,  which  embraces  the 
whole  of  Asia,  except  Turkey  and  Russia.  The 
tables  and  formula;  have  been  retained  this  year, 
and  some  additions  have  been  made  to  them. 
The  publishers  draw  special  attention  to  the 
table  of  conversion  of  English  and  metric  weights 
and  measures.  The  work  also  contains  a 
directory  of  British  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
besides  other  useful  information.  As  we  have 
stated  on  previous  occasions,  the  diary  is  very 
well  got  up,  and  no  doubt  it  is  much  valued  by 
those  for  whose  use  it  is  specially  intended. 

Another  useful  and  well -arranged  diary  is  that 
published  by  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney, 
Limited,  of  Long  Acre,  W.C.,  and  which  is 
called  "the  District  and  Parish  Councillors’ 
Diary  and  Guardians’  Manual  for  1896.”  The 
diary  consists  of  two  days  to  a page,  and  contains 
a full  text  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
a digest  of  its  provisions  and  most  of  the  enact- 
ments incorporated  with,  or  referred  to  in,  the 
Local  Government  Act,  the  circulars  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  a mass  of  general  and 
useful  information.  The  work  also  includes  the 
more  important  circulars  and  memoranda  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  other 
Government  departments. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  LONDON 
DIRECTORY. 

“ The  Post-office  London  Directory  for  1896” 
(London : Kelly  & Co.,  Limited),  is  the  ninety- 
seventh  issue  of  a work  which  becomes  larger  and 
more  indispensable  each  year.  Though  the  Direc- 
tory has  increased  by  no  more  than  twenty-nine 
pages  (3,002  pages  against  2,973),  still  the  prospect 
of  a bulkier  work  each  year  has  suggested  the  need 
of  separate  sectional  directories,  which,  we  believe, 
will  become  a necessity  of  the  future.  The  size  of 
the  work,  however,  in  no  way  detracts  from  its 
value,  and  evidence  of  the  care  with  which  it  has 
been  edited  is  found  in  every  section.  The 
Directory  is,  as  usual,  corrected  close  up  to  date, 
and  though  no  new  feature  has  been  introduced 
in  the  present  edition,  a considerable  addition  to 
the  number  of  registered  telegraphic  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  has  been  made  in  the  Com- 
mercial division.  The  map  is  again  strengthened 
by  being  mounted  on  linen. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— A meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  Dr. 
Rowand  Anderson  in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  S. 
Aitken  read  a paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  who 
was  unavoidably  absent,  on  the  Mausoleum  of 
Halicarnassus  — the  tomb  erected  by  Queen 
Artemisia  in  honour  of  Mausolus.  Mr.  Arnold, 
in  the  course  of  his  paper,  explained  that  he  had 
observed  in  Sir  Charles  Newton’s  plans  three 
piers  adjoining  the  excavation  foundation,  and 
that  on  examining  these  he  had  found  a relation 
between  them  and  the  intercolumniation.  From 
this  he  had  started  to  restore  the  whole  building. 
Pliny’s  dimensions  he  had  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  restoration,  but  the  height  which  Pliny 
gave  was  generally  given  as  a hundred  and  forty 
feet.  Mr.  Arnold’s  contention  was  that  not 
more  than  a hundred  feet  ought  to  be  allowed. 
In  this  way  the  podium  or  base  was  contracted  to 
25  ft.  in  height  instead  of  65  ft.,  which  was  the 
dimension  in  the  former  restoration.  This  differ- 
ence of  dimension  constituted  the  principal  feature 
in  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Arnold,  who,  by  a number 
of  diagrams,  showed  how  the  dimensions  which  he 
had  arrived  at  could  be  included  within  several 
geometrical  figures.  Some  remarks  were  made 
on  the  subject  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  D.  W.Vallance, 
Assistant  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art,  who  said  that  there  was  almost  a 
coincidence  in  the  subject  coming  before  the 
Association  at  the  present  time,  as  Sir 
R.  Murdoch  Smith  had  secured  for  the 
Museum  a complete  cast  of  the  order  of  the 
mausoleum,  which  would  be  placed  there  in  a few 
months.  From  its  height  of  nearly  40  ft.  it  was 
impossible  to  set  up  the  entire  original  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  it  stood  in  two  parts,  and 
the  cast  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum  would  show  the 
order  for  the  first  time  as  it  appeared  on  the 
original  monument  at  Halicarnassus.  Continuing, 
Mr.  Vallance  said  he  thought  it  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Arnold  had  not  strengthened  his  case  by 


showing  how  exactly  his  restoration  of  the  mauso- 
leum agreed  with  that  worked  out  by  Sir  R. 
Murdoch  Smith  in  185S,  while  he  was  engaged 
with  Sir  Charles  Newton  in  the  excavations  at 
Halicarnassus.  Referring  to  Sir  R.  Murdoch 
Smith’s  official  report  to  Parliament  in  the  Blue 
Book  for  1858,  Mr.  Vallance  showed  how  closely 
both  the  description  and  drawings  there  given 
agreed  with  Mr.  Arnold’s  restoration.  The  only 
real  point  of  difference  between  Mr.  Arnold  and 
Sir  R.  Murdoch  Smith  lay  in  the  reading  of  one 
of  Pliny’s  dimensions,  and  this  difference  of 
opinion  affected  only  a part  of  the  building  of 
which  really  nothing  was  known.  In  all  essential 
points  the  present  restoration  was  based,  Mr. 
Vallance  said,  on  that  made  by  Sir  Murdoch 
Smith,  and  entirely  confirmed  it.  On  the  motion 
of  the  Chairman,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  Arnold  for  his  paper. 

* I 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At  the 
ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institution  on  the  17th 
inst.,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  on  " The 
Design  and  Testing  of  Centrifugal  Fans,”  by  Mr. 
H.  Heenan,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Mr.  W.  Gilbert, 
Wh.Sc.,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.  The  object  of  the 
experiments  recorded  in  this  paper  was  to  deter- 
mine the  best  form  of  fan-blade  and  fan-case,  and 
the  most  economical  diameter  and  speed  of  a fan, 
to  produce  any  required  volume  of  air  at  a given 
pressure.  After  referring  to  some  of  the  practical 
difficulties  involved,  an  outline  was  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  performance  of  a fan  should 
be  tested,  a blast-fan,  28  in.  in  diameter,  being 
selected  for  illustration.  A distinction  was  made 
between  the  velocity-  and  pressure-gauges  for 
various  deliveries,  and  the  method  of  drawing  the 
characteristic  curve  was  explained.  The  effect  of 
variation  in  the  shape  of  the  blades  was  next 
studied,  those  chosen  having  tip-angles  of  35  deg., 
60  deg.,  and  90  deg.  respectively,  the  fan-centre 
being  17  in.  in  diameter.  It  was  shown  that  the 
blade  having  the  radial  tip  gave  the  best  result. 
The  experimental  apparatus  used  for  testing  the 
smaller  classes  of  fans  was  then  described.  Each 
fan  delivered  air  through  a circular  iron  tube  into 
a boiler-flue  2 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter  and  18  ft. 
long.  Circular  orifices  of  various  sizes  were 
fitted  in  the  flue  to  form  graduated  resistances, 
and  the  air-velocity  was  estimated  by  an  anemo- 
meter at  the  open  end  of  the  flue.  A 
transmission  dynamometer  measured  the  power 
absorbed  by  the  fan.  It  was  remarked  that  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  velocity  of  the  air 
might  exist  at  the  same  cross-section  of  the 
delivery  tube  of  the  fan,  in  proof  of  which 
drawings  were  exhibited  of  the  curves  determined 
by  experiment  and  of  those  obtained  from  some 
of  the  fans  tested.  The  Heenan  mine-ventilating 
fan,  tested  at  Parkend  Collieries,  had  a fan -centre 
7 ft.  in  diameter  and  2 ft.  wide.  This  fan  was 
designed  to  pass  20,000  cubic  ft.  of  air  per 
minute  at  3^  in.  of  water-gauge,  and  the  result  was 
found  to  agree  well  with  the  rules  developed  by 
the  authors.  A variable  resistance  was  provided 
by  closing  the  mouth  of  the  air-drift  to  a greater 
or  less  extent.  The  h.p.  given  to  the  fan  was 
obtained  by  indicating  the  engine.  Characteristic 
curves  for  tip-speeds  of  5,000,  6,000,  8,000,  and 
9,000  ft.  per  minute  were  given.  The  maximum 
efficiency  was  70-3  per  cent.  The  comparative 
output  of  fans  of  the  same  type,  but  differing  in 
size,  showed  that,  if  they  were  run  at  the  same 
tip-speed  and  produced  the  same  water-gauge,  the 
air  discharge  would  be  proportional  to  the  centre 
section  of  the  fan,  that  was,  to  the  diameter 
multiplied  by  the  width.  This  being  so,  if  the 
air  discharged  from  any  fan  and  the  corre- 
sponding brake  horse-power  were  divided  by  the 
area  of  the  centre  section,  the  characteristic 
curves  plotted  from  these  data,  with  the  observed 
water-gauge,  would  be  the  same  for  all  sizes  of 
fans  of  the  same  type.  It  was  shown  how  the 
dimensions  of  a fan  could  be  determined  from 
these  curves,  so  that  the  most  economical  result 
might  be  obtained  ; and  an  apparatus  was 
described,  by  means  of  which  the  accuracy  of  the 
water-gauge  tips,  used  for  the  measurement  of  air 
pressure  and  velocity,  was  tested.  To  test  the 
facing  gauges  the  following  method  was  adopted  : 
— The  tip  was  moved  at  a known  velocity  through 
air  at  rest,  by  causing  it  to  describe  a circle  of 
20  ft.  circumference,  and  provision  was  made 
whereby  a water-gauge  recorded  the  air-pressure 
set  up.  The  pressure  in  feet  of  air  due  to  a 
velocity  in  feet  per  second,  was  obtained  by 
dividing  the  square  of  that  velocity  by  64^4  ; and 
it  was  found  that  a facing-tip,  whether  conical, 
parallel,  or  bell-mouthed,  when  used  in  con- 
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nexion  with  a water  - gauge,  would  record 
this  amount  correctly.  Three  side  - tips, 
which  had  been  used  to  determine,  the  com- 
pression existing  in  a stream  of  air  flowing 
through  a pipe,  by  placing  them  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  flow,  were  next  tested.  The 
object  was  to  determine  how  far  these  tips  were 
affected  by  induction.  Two  ot  the  tips  consisted 
of  pieces  of  pipe,  £ in.  bore»  and  having  external 
diameters  of  in.  and  £ in.  respectively.  It 
was  found  that,  owing  to  induction,  the  pressure 
recorded  was  less  than  the  correct  amount  by  a 
quantity  equal  to  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  gauge - 
reading,  which  would  represent  the  velocity  of 
the  air-stream  in  question.  The  third  side-tip 
had  a plate  2 in.  in  diameter  screwed  to  the  end 
of  the  pipe,  the  edges  of  the  plate  being  bevelled. 
The  readings  of  this  gauge  were  found  to  be 
correct,  and  it  was  used  in  all  the  experiments 
recorded  in  the  paper.  The  tip-speed  used 
varied  between  60  ft.  and  190  ft.  per  second.  A 
series  of  tests  made  to  determine  the  efficiency  of 
an  expanding  chimney  was  then  recorded.  Air 
was  passed  from  a fan  through  a delivery  tube 
into  an  expanding  chimney,  the  sides  of  which 
could  be  set  at  any  desired  angle  to  the  centre 
line  of  the  tube.  The  efficiency  for  any  angle  was 
obtained  by  dividing  the  vacuum  observed  at  the 
throat  of  the  chimney,  by  the  calculated  vacuum 
due  to  the  reduction  of  velocity  of  the  air  as  it 
passed  from  the  inlet  to  the  outlet  of  the  chimney. 
The  results  of  the  tests  showed  that  the  angle  on 
each  side  might  be  as  much  as  15  deg.  without 
loss  of  efficiency.  The  air  speed  recommended 
at  the  chimney  outlet  was  20  ft.  per  second,  and 
the  efficiency  with  this  speed  varied  between 
o-43  for  6 deg.  opening  and  0^42  for  15  deg  open- 
ing on  each  side. 

* — t 

3llustrations. 

WINDOW  OF  CHAPEL,  EMANUEL 
SCHOOL,  WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 
HE  central  light  of  this  window  was  put 
in  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  A.  Towsey, 
formerly  head  master  of  the  school. 
The  two  side-lights  were  filled  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  tercentenary  of  the  founding  of 
Emanuel  Hospital  by  Lady  Dacre— the  hinds 
being  collected  through  the  energy  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Chilton,  the  present  head  master.  There  is  a 
rose  above  the  centre  light,  which  was  filled  with 
glass  by  a firm,  since  bankrupt,  some  years  ago. 
The  three  angel  heads  replace  some  lavatory-glass 
with  “sacred  emblems,”  which  the  same  firm  put 
in  three  frames  intended  to  act  as  ventilators,  but 
which  failed  of  their  purpose  and  had  to  be 
nailed  up. 

The  canopies  are  whites  on  a ruby  ground. 
The  Virgin’s  dress  is  ruby  on  yellow  in  the  two 
side  lights,  her  robe  being  of  two  green-blues  ; in 
the  centre  her  robe  is  blue  with  lining  of  ruby  on 
yellow,  and  her  dress  white  and  stain.  The 
angel  on  the  left  is  green  and  yellow,  on  the 
right,  white.  The  Christ  is  robed  in  white  and 
stain  with  ruby  girdle.  The  wise  men  are — 
grey-green  with  deep  ruby  girdle  and  turban  ; 
white  and  stain  with  sleeves  of  ruby  on  yellow  and 
blue-green  robe,  moss-green  sleeves  and  grey- 
green  dress  with  cloak  of  blackberry  jam  colour, 
which  colour  appears  again  in  the  Annunciation 
angel’s  wings  and  the  stripes  of  the  curtain  on 
the  other  side,  which  are  alternately  that  colour 
and  green.  Joseph  is  a sort  of  old-gold  colour 
with  green  girdle  and  purplish  nimbus.  The 
fountain  is  white.  All  the  rubies  are  very 
streaky  and  varied.  It  is,  however,  very  little 
use  striving  to  describe,  in  few  words,  the  colour 
of  a window ; everything  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  glass  and  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
various  tints. 


“ PHILIPHAUGH,”  SELKIRK. 

The  extensive  additions  and  alterations  that 
have  been  in  progress  at  this  house  during  the 
last  three  years  were  completed  in  August. 

Owing  to  the  different  levels  of  the  floors,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  show  correctly  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  without  giving  several  plans. 
The  principal  additions  shown  in  the  view  given 
are  the  east  wing  and  clock-tower,  main  tower, 
entrance  gable,  picture-gallery,  and  museum. 

The  other  works,  not  shown,  are  large  winter- 
garden,  the  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
kitchen  offices,  enlarged  dining-room,  new  bay- 
windows,  &c. 

The  stable  offices,  lodges,  and  dairy  have  either 
been  rebuilt  or  remodelled. 

Extensive  ranges  of  glass  have  been  erected, 


and  new  gardens  formed  about  half-a-mile  from 
the  mansion. 

A complete  electric-light  installation,  a new 
system  of  drainage,  and  a new  water  supply  are 
part  of  the  improvements. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  this  year. 

William  Wallace. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR 
HAMPSTEAD  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

This  design  was  one  submitted  in  a limited 
competition,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Libraries  for  Hampstead,  the  estimated 
cost  to  be  about  ^8,989— the  reading-room  to 
accommodate  seventy-two  people,  the  lending 
library  forty-two. 

A book-store  and  various  offices  were  arranged 
for  in  the  basement. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  Horace  Field,  and  the 
drawing  was  hung  in  the  last  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition.  

HOUSE  AT  LOWESTOFT. 

The  plan  of  this  house  is  shown  on  the  sketch. 
The  first  floor  contains  six  bedrooms  and  two 
dressing-rooms,  and  the  attic  two  rooms. 

The  materials  will  be  red  brick  for  the  lower 
part,  rough-cast  on  the  first  floor  coloured  with 
ochre,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  green  slates. 
The  walls  of  the  ground  - floor  portion  will  be 
hollow. 

The  site  is  on  the  cliffs  at  Lowestoft,  and  the 
sea-front  of  the  house  will  face  south-west. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Blomfield  is  the  architect. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ENGINE-HOUSE, 
WICKHAM  HALL. 

This  building  accommodates  the  installation 
for  lighting  the  above-named  house,  which  was 
illustrated  in  our  issue  of  November  10,  1894. 
The  walls  are  lime  rough-casted  externally  with 
salt-glazed  brick  quoins  and  arches.  Internally 
they  are  faced  with  colour-glazed  bricks.  A fixed 
partition  of  wood  and  glass  separates  the  engine- 
room  from  the  cell-room — the  latter  being  reached 
by  the  covered  way  outside,  to  cut  off  the  fumes 
of  the  acid.  The  colonnade  is  executed  in  wood, 
painted  white,  with  some  old  spiral  columns 
worked  in.  Messrs.  Massey  & Alpress  were  the 
consulting  engineers,  Messrs.  Candler  the  builders, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Millard  the  architect. 

The  perspective  drawing  is  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Perkins. 


PRIVATE  BILLS,  SESSION  1896;  AND 
DEPARTMENTAL  PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  measures  have 
been  prepared  for  the  coming  Parliamentary 
Session.  It  is  stated  in  the  Times  that  there  are 
62  railway  Bills  as  compared  with  51  of  last  year, 
and  that  114  relate  to  water,  gas,  and  electrical 
lighting,  whilst  15  out  of  the  remaining  82  deal 
with  tramways.  We  give  below  an  epitome  of 
the  more  important  projects,  as  detailed  in  the 
official  “Notices”  published  in  the  London 
Gazette  : — 

MUNICIPAL,  BUILDING,  SANITARY,  AND  OTHER 
LOCAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Bills. — Westminster  Improvements  ( Parlia- 
ment-street, &>c. ) : to  vest  in  a company  the 


powers  conferred  by  the  Westminster  Im- 
provements Acts  of  1SS7,  1890,  and  1892; 
extension  of  time  and  revival  of  powers 
for  completion  of  the  works ; further  lands 
between  St.  James’s  Park  and  Parliament- 
street,  and  Charles-  and  Great  George-streets ; 
to  stop  up  Delahay-street  ; and  for  a new  street 
instead  to  join  Charles-  and  Great  George-streets, 
on  the  west  portion  of  the  ground.*  James -street 
Area  (. Kensington  Improvements ) : two  new 
streets  from  Kensington  - square,  south  - east 
corner,  to  Kensington  Court  and  the  west 
end  of  St.  Alban’s  - road  ; widening  of 
Charles-street  and  west  end  of  St.  Alban’s-road. 
Petersham  and  Ham  Lands  and  Footpaths:  To 
what  we  have  already  said  (pp.  385-6  ante ) about  1 
the  arrangement  between  the  Dysart  Trustees 
and  Richmond  Corporation  we  may  here  add 
that  the  Bill  vests  in  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Trustees  the  tow  - path  along 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  between  Petersham- 
lane  and  Teddington  Lock,  empowers  the 
Trustees  to  relinquish  all  rights  in  Ham 
Common,  which  it  vests  in  the  Urban  District  l 
Council  of  Ham  for  public  use  and  enjoyment,  ■ 
and  extinguishes  lamrnas  and  other  commonable  i 
rights,  with  compensation,  over  certain  lands  in  j 
the  two  parishes. 

By  the  following  Corporations  Brighton : 
two  retaining  walls  between  Madeira-road  and 
Paston-place,  about  1,030  yards,  and  one  east- 
wards thereof,  to  the  parish  boundaiy  ; swimming 
and  other  baths  ; to  open  North  Steine  Enclosures 
as  a public  walk  or  pleasure-ground ; provisions 
with  respect  to  slaughter-houses,  and  purchase: 
thereof,  infectious  diseases,  insanitary  and  con- 
demned  dwellings  ; advertisements  in  streets  and 
on  hoardings;  the  re-erection  and  roofing  of' 
buildings  and  their  conversion  into  dwelling-; 
houses  or  change  of  character  of  the  same  ; and 
for  prohibiting  the  use  of  steam  or  mechanical 
musical  instruments  or  whistles  or  horns  within 
or  near  the  borough.  Darlington-,  extension  of' 
boundaries  to  include  Blackwell  and  portions  of' 
Cockerton,  and  Haughton-le-Skerne  ; transfer  of 
Northgate,  Cockerton,  Mowden,  Haughton,  and 
Church-end  Bridges  ; improved  water  supply,  and 
building  regulations : regulation  of  overhead 
wires,  posts,  and  apparatus  ; regulation  and  pro-' 
hibitionof  6treet  processions,  the  sounding  or  play- 
ing of  musical  instruments,  and  of  singing  in  thel 
streets,  and  prevention  of  street  cries  ;f  purchase 
of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Street  Tramways 
Company  ; exemption  of  the  Edward  Pease  Public! 
Library,  the  Technical  Institute  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  public  parks  from  rates  and  assess- 
ments. Stafford:  conversion  of  all  pail-closets^ 
privies,  and  the  like  into  water  or  slop-water 
closets  or  other  closet  accommodation  on  the  water 
carriage  system,  with  further  and  better  provision 
in  respect  of  sewerage,  drainage,  and  sanitation 
Huddersfield:  for  tramways  ; street  wideninga 
and  improvements  ; sanitary  regulations,  including 
the  removal  or  filling  up  cesspools  and  ashpits, 
the  conversion  of  tub-closets  and  privies  into 
water-closets,  and  to  compel  the  use  of  the  water- 
carriage  system  of  drainage  in  all  new  buildings  ; 
to  further  provide  for  the  prevention  of  thi 


* In  our  “Note"  of  November  30  (p.  391,  ante),  w 
mentioned  how  the  Government  propose  to  deal  with  thi: 
site. 

t The  Association  for  the  Suppression  of  Street  Noisei 
has  drafted  a Bill  to  provide  relief  for  places  where  by-law: 
are  not  or  cannot  be  in  operation. 
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bading  of  infectious  diseases  by,  inter  alia, 

>ks  issued  from  public  libraries,  and  for  con- 
with  respect  to  vendors  of  ices  and  the 
:erials  they  use  : to  prohibit  the  suspension 
slectric  wires  over,  across,  or  along  any  street, 
compel  the  same  being  placed  underground, 

' for  the  compulsory  removal  of  those  at 
sent  existing.  Manchester : various  street  im- 
vements  ; widening  of  Market-street,  Crump- 
-lane,  and  Ashley-lane  ; to  take  over  Monsall 
3pital  in  Newton  ; and  to  transfer  Partington 
Carrington  townships  from  district  of  supply 
he  North  Cheshire  Water  Company  to  that  of 
Corporation.  Burton-on-  Trent : to  take  over 
maintain  Burton  Bridge  as  a borough  bridge  ; 
en  and  improve  Little  Burton  Bridge ; public 
ling  places  on  the  Trent  ; certain  sanitary 
isures ; and  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  main- 
their  organ  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  appoint 
pay  the  organist.  Chester : a weir  or  tidal 
f across  the  Dee,  dredging  powers,  prevention 
liollution  of  river  above  the  weir,  and  to  raise, 
ove,  or  alter  the  present  causeway.  King’s 
'■n:  to  cover  over  the  Mill  Fleet  between 
[7  Bridge  and  the  London-road ; new  sewerage 
ks  ; and  to  empower  them  to  fix  the  level  of 
ground  floor  of  any  new  building,  and  pro- 
t the  construction  of  any  cellar  or  basement 
Y *n  any  such  building.  Leamington : to 

- over  the  Jephson  Gardens  as  pleasure 
inds;  regulations  as  to  street  musicians, 
lie  betting  in  public  streets,  and  sky  signs, 
advertising  vehicles  and  hoardings. 

y the  following  Urban  District  Councils  : 
ton- super- Mare:  to  purchase  the  entire  under- 
ag (with  the  island)  of  the  company  known 
‘ Knightstone,  Weston-super-Mare  ” ; con- 
it marine  lakes  in  the  bay  by  means  of  sea- 
s,  and  a pier  about  1,130  yards  long  ; widen 
extend  Marine  Parade ; regulations  as  to 
dings,  organs,  or  other  musical  instruments 
ced  by  steam,  music  and  singing  in  the  streets, 
<e-test  for  drains,  advertising  vehicles,  sinks 
drains  for  dwelling-houses,  burning  of  refuse, 
ing  of  trees,  &c.,  overhanging  public  streets, 
jval  of  offensive  urinals,  and  requiring  persons 
iged  in  washing  or  mangling  clothes  to  furnish 
of  their  customers.  Bilston,  Staffs.:  exten- 
of  area  of  water-supply;  “ to  restrict,  license, 
regulate  advertising  hoardings,  sky-signs, 
rtising  vehicles  ; to  prohibit  indecent  adver- 
lents  on  walls  and  hoardings,  and  to  make 
r provision  in  regard  to  street  advertisements,” 
to  make  further  and  better  provision  in  regard 
e prevention  and  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
other  sanitary  matters  and  things.  Wallasey: 
ke  about  6k  acres  of  foreshore  of  the  Mersey ; 

- a promenade  and  embankment  between  the 
ing  promenade  and  the  “Ferry”  Hotel,  New 
titon  ; and  lay  out  gardens  and  open  spaces. 
y,  Glamorgan:  to  take  over  Cadoxton 
mon,  28  acres,  and  lay  it  out  as  a park  or 
ation -ground  ; extension  of  limits  of  gas  and 
r supply ; new  waterworks ; licensing  of 
bers.  St.  Anne’ s-on-the- Sea,  Lancs.  : pro- 
as  similar  to  the  foregoing ; also  for  the 
oyment  of  boatmen  for  the  protection  of 
:rs,  prohibiting  the  exposure  of  clothes  for 
g purposes  in  front  of  houses  and  streets, 
he  placing  stalls,  &c.,  outside  shops,  and  the 
ng  of  notices,  placards,  &c.,  outside  windows. 
'em  Link : to  extend  district  by  inclusion  of 

- 22S  acres  of  Cradley,  Herefordshire,  and 
dude  such  part  of  Cradley  within  the  area  of 
:ounty  of  Worcester ; construct  new  water- 
s,  having  reservoirs  and  filter-beds,  in 
all,  Mathon,  and  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  for 
1 works  it  is  proposed  to  take  about  z\  acres 
e Hills  in  the  parishes  of  Mathon,  Colwall, 
Iradley.  Caerphilly:  a Bill  (by  Mr.  David 
3)  for  erection  of  new  markets  and  slaughter- 
s in  Caerphilly,  and  purchase  thereof  by  the 
n District  Council.  Newcastle-on-  Tyne : for 
ebuilding  of  Redheugh  Bridge,  which  joins 
jate  and  Gateshead. 


lVIGATION  : HARBOURS,  DOCKS,  PIERS, 
CANALS. 

-LS. — Cowes : to  incorporate  a body  of  Com- 
iners  or  Trustees  for  the  management,  main- 
land improvement  of  Cowes  Harbour,  to 
pointed  by  the  Urban  District  Councils  of 
5,  and  East  Cowes,  Newport  Corporation, 
oyal  Yacht  Squadron,  Royal  London  Yacht 
and  Southampton,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
of  England  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
any.  Borrowstounness  Harbour  Commis- 
s : to  sell  and  transfer  their  existing  under- 
; for  a harbour  and  docks  to  the  North 
1 Railway  Company.  Swansea  Harbour 
aes:  new  entrances  to  the  half-tide  basin 


deepening.  Eroding  Harbour  and  Railway  : to 
determine  limits  of  harbour  ; to  make  a new  cut, 
with  quay  wall.  Windsor  Docks , Cardiff:  a 
company  for  sea-walls,  docks,  railways,  &c.,  on 
the  Penarth  Flats.  Preston  Corporation  ( Ribble 
Navigation) : training  walls,  or  embankments,  at 
Lytham,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Ribble.  Midland 
Railway : a harbour  at  Heysham,  Morecambe 
Bay,  with  two  piers,  about  1,100  yards  and 
1,130  yards  long,  at  the  Near  Naze,  and  Red 
Nab,  with  a jetty,  about  430  yards  long.  Llanelly 
Harbour  and  Burry  Navigation  : embankments 
or  training  walls,  a new  dock  and  cut  for  the 
River  Lleidi,  railways  in  Llanelly  parish. 

Provisional  Orders,  Board  of  Trade. — 
Porthgain  (. Pembrokeshire ) : a wet  dock  in  the 
harbour,  with  refreshment  rooms,  shops,  and 
approaches,  near  the  harbour.  Studland {Dorset) : 
by  Mr.  W.  Ralph  Bankes,  of  Kingston  Lacy, 
Wimborne,  for  a pier,  about  500  yards  long,  with 
other  works.  Tenby  Corporation  : a pier,  jetty, 
or  landing-stage,  near  Castle  Hill.  Birchinglon  : 
a pier,  about  1,000  yards  long,  with  a cross-head 
70  yards  long.  Weston-super-Mare : to  lengthen 
the  present  jetty  ; and  a pier  about  390  yards 
!ong,  from  the  west  end  of  Birnbeck  Island. 
Bex  hill  Promenade  and  Landing  Pier:  by  Mr. 
John  William  Webb,  for  a promenade  and  pier, 
about  1,400  ft.  long,  westwards  of  the  Coastguard 
Station,  with  assembly  rooms,  shops,  baths,  and 
the  like. 

Bills.  Manchester  Ship  Canal : filling  up  of 
some  tidal  openings ; railway  on  the  Irwell 
tow-path,  between  Trafford-road  and  the  Ordsall 
Soap-works ; diversion  of  discharge  of  river 
Weaver  into  the  Mersey  ; an  embankment,  about 
650  yards  long,  by  side  of  Norton  Marsh  ; and 
to  extend  time  for  completing  Warrington  Dock. 
North  Metropolitan  Railway  and  Canal : a new 
street  to  join  Medland-  and  Narrow-streets, 
Ratcliff;  new  locks  at  Salmon’s-lane,  Limehouse; 
to  deepen  the  canal  between  Salmon’s-lane  and 
Regent  s Canal  Dock,  widening  in  Limehouse, 
and  at  Park-road,  St.  John’s  Wood  ; rebuilding 
of  the  Commercial-road  East  and  Salmon’s-lane 
bridges. 

railways. 

Bills. — London  and  South  Wales : a line  from 
the  Barry  Railway,  Cardiff,  to  the  Metropolitan 
at  Great  Missenden  (Bucks),  and  the  Midland  at 
Hendon,  passing  through  Newport,  Chepstow, 
Kempsford,  Lechlade,  Malmesbury,  Cricklade, 
Castle  Eaton,  Cumnor,  Bampton,  Stanton 
Harcourt,  Cowley,  Iffiey,  Oxford,  Cuddesdon, 
Bledlow,  Princes  Risborough,  and  Great  and 
Little  Hampden,  with  a brancli  from  Bedlow  to 
Wycombe,  Beaconsfield,  Chalfont  St.  Peters, 
Denham,  Harefield,  Ruislip,  Pinner,  Harrow, 
and  Hendon,  and  connecting  lines  with  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire,  Taff  Vale, 
Brecon,  and  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Great  Western,  Mid- 
land, and  Midland  and  South-Western  Junction 
Railways.  Metropolitan  District:  a line  from 
South  Kensington  Station  to  the  junction  of 
Pelham-street  with  Fulham-road,  and  stopping-up 
of  Pelham-crescent  and  Pelham-street.  Metro- 
politan : to  widen  their  lines  in  Harrow  and 
Aylesbury  parishes,  reconstruct  their  joint  station 
with  the  Great  Western  at  Aylesbury,  enlarge 
Moorgate-street  Station,  and  acquire  lands  for 
making  openings  to  ventilate  their  line,  at  and 
between  Gower-street  and  Praed-street  Stations. 
Baker-street  and  Waterloo : extension  of  time 
under  their  Act  of  1893,  and  a railway  (electric 
or  cable)  from  Upper  Baker-street  to  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  line,  at 
Harewood-square,  N.W.  City  and  South 
London : extension  of  time  under  the  Act  of  1S93, 
additional  lands  on  each  side  of  Borough  High- 
street,  and  to  alter  the  construction  of  the 
Lombard-street  Station.  Watford , Edgware  and 
London  : a company  for  a railway  from  Watford 
(London  and  North-Western)  to  Edgware,  with- 
branches  to  Mill  Hill  Station  (Midland)  and 
Edgware  Station  (Great  Northern),  passing 
through  Bushey,  Aldenham,  and  Little  and 
Great  Stanmore.  Ealing  and  South  Harrow  : 
lines  from  their  authorised  railway  in  Harrow 
to  Hillingdon,  Beaconsfield  and  Wycombe  ; 
to  Willesden  ; and  to  join  the  Regent’s  Canal, 
City  and  Docks  railway  at  Warwick-road, 
Paddington,  taking  about  ten  acres  of  the 
common  lands  known  as  Wormwood  Scrubs  and 
the  adjacent  Old  Oak  Common.  Ilford,  Barking- 
side  and  Chigwell  Reno : to  incorporate  a 
company  for  railways  from  Ilford  (Great  Eastern) 
to  Chigwell  Row,  and  to  Townswood  Hill  in 
the  grounds  of  the  London  County  Asylum  at 
Claybury.  South  Eastern  : to  widen  portions  of 
their  London  and  Suburban  railways,  including 
the  Charing  Cross  line,  and  at  Rotherhithe  and 
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: lown  bloat,  with  new  lock,  and  for  | Deptford.  Great  Eastern',  a line  from  North 


Walsham  (on  their  East  Norfolk  branch)  to  join 
the  authorised  Mundesley  branch  of  the  Midland 
and  Great  Northern  Companies  at  its  crossing  of 
Antmgham-road  in  that  parish.  Great  Western  : 
new  Lines  in  Denbighshire  to  join  their 
Shrewsbury  and  Chester  Railway  at  Rua- 
bon,  with  the  Shropshire  Union  and  their 
Legacy  Colliery  Branch  Railways  : to  take  about 
nineteen  acres  of  common  land  in  Hawkesbury 
and  Old  Sodbury  parishes,  Gloucestershire,  for 
four  lines  from  Wootton  Bassett  to  Old  Sodbury, 
and  Berkeley  New  Docks  Branch,  from  Old 
Sodbury  to  Patchway  on  their  Bristol  and  South 
Wales  Union,  and  from  Stoke  Gifford  (on  the 
last-named  new  line)  to  Filton  on  the  said  Union 
line  : lines  from  their  South  Wales  railway 
(Pengam  level  crossing)  to  Roath  Dock,  and  the 
Roath  branch  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway;  a 
viaduct  and  embankments  at  Bickleigh  ; and, 
conjointly  with  the  Midland,  a line,  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  from  the  Severn  and  Wye  rail- 
way to  the  Iron  Works,  Cinderford  (three  Bills). 
London,  Brighton , and  South  Coast:  a line  in 
Deptford  for  crossing  Grove-street  Hill  on  the 
level  ; to  widen  their  Croydon  and  Balham  line 
between  Streatham  aud  Croydon,  and  their 
Wimbledon  and  Croydon  line  between  West 
Croydon  and  Merton  Park  Stations;  and,  con- 
jointly with  the  London  and  South  Western, 
enlarge  Portsmouth  Harbour  Station,  and  extend 
the  carriage-way  to  join  the  floating  pontoon. 
Portsmouth,  Basingstoke,  and  Godaiming:  a 
line  from  Monk  Sherborne  on  the  Reading  and 
Basingstoke  branch  of  the  Great  Western,  to 
Basingstoke,  Hambledon,  Bedhampton,  Portsea, 
and  Portsmouth  ; a line  from  Shalford,  Surrey, 
to  East  Tisted,  county  Southampton,  through 
Guildford,  Godaiming,  Iledley,  Selbourne,  and 
Newton- Valence ; for  these  it  is  proposed  to 
take  about  twenty  acres  of  Hankley  Common, 
in  Elstead,  with  fifteen  acres  of  lammas  lands  at 
Godaiming,  and  to  stop  up  several  streets  in 
Portsea  and  Portsmouth.  West  Grinstead  and 
Hayward’s  Heath  : a line  from  West  Grinstead 
Station  (London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast) 
through  Cowfold,  Twineham,  Bolney,  Lindfield, 
Hurstpierpoint,  and  Cuckfield,  to  a junction  with 
the  latter  railway  at  Hayward’s  Heath.  Pother 
Valley:  a light  railway  from  the  South-Eastern  at 
Salehurst,  Sussex,  through  Ewhurst,  Northiam, 
Newenden,  and  Rolvenden,  to  Tenterden. 
North-Eastern:  a line  from  Killingworth  on 
their  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway  to  Gos- 
forth  ; a line  from  Cottingham,  on  their  Hull  and 
Scarborough  Railway,  to  join  the  Hull,  Barnsley, 
and  West  Riding  Junction  at  Springbank-road. 
Basingstoke  and  Wokingham  : a line  from 
Basing  (London  and  South-Western)  to  Woking- 
ham on  the  Reading  and  Reigate  branch  of  the 
South-Eastern,  passing  through  Monk  Sherborne, 
Sherfield,  Hartley,  Bramshill,  Eversley,  Finch- 
hampstead,  and  Barkham.  Marlborough  and 
Grafton  : a company  for  a line  from  the  Midland 
and  South-Western  Junction  Railway  at  Preshute, 
near  Marlborough,  through  North  and  South 
Savernake,  and  Wootton  Rivers,  to  join  that  line 
at  Wolfhall,  and  thence  to  Grafton  Station.  Bide- 
ford, Westward  Ho  ! and  Appledore : a company 
for  a line  to  connect  those  places  running  from 
Bideford  Bridge  through  Northam.  Lowestoft 
and  Yarmouth : a light  railway  from  Station- 
road,  Gorleston,  to  Lowestoft,  about  nine  miles 
long,  passing  through  Southtown,  Blundeston, 
Gunton,  and  Oulton.  East  and  West  Yorkshire 
Union:  purchase  of  the  South  Leeds  Junction, 
and  its  dissolution.  Amalgamation  of  the  North- 
Eastern  and  Hull,  Barnsley,  and  West  Riding 
Junction,  and  winding  up  of  the  latter.  Cawood, 
Wistow,  and  Selby:  a light  railway  from  Cawood 
through  Wistow,  Selby,  and  Brayton  to  join  the 
Leeds  and  Selby  line  at  Brayton-gates,  W.R. 
Newport,  Godshill,  and  St.  Lawrence : to  extend 
their  authorised  railway  by  a line  from  Godshill 
to  Steephill  Castle  grounds,  Isle  of  Wight.  Port 
Talbot  Railway  and  Docks : several  short  lines 
in  Glamorgan  ; purchase  of  the  Morfa,  and  the 
Cefn  and  Pyle  Railways  ; completion  of  the 
Dimbath  branch  of  the  Great  Western,  failing  its 
completion  by  the  latter,  and  to  buy  about 
20  acres  of  common  land  in  St.  Bride’s  Minor 
and  Llangeinwyr  parishes.  Bute  Docks:  amal- 
gamation of  the  Rhymney  Railway  Company  with 
the  Bute  Docks  Company,  and  dissolution  of  the 
former  ; to  construct  lines  from  Cardiff  up  the 
Taff  and  Aberdare  Valleys,  for  which  are  scheduled 
3 acres  of  Gelligaer  and  Craigevanleyshon 
Commons. 

TRAMWAYS. 

Bills.— By  the  Corporations  of  Swansea, 
Huddersfield,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne— for  new 
lines.  Companies  for  twenty-four  tramways  in 
Sheffield,  Rotherham,  Ecclesfield,  Handsworth, 
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and  other  places  ; in  Halifax  and  around  ; from  I 
Kidderminster  to  Stourport ; from  Derby  to  | 
Ashbourne.  London  Tramways : To  double  ( 
their  lines  in  Upper  Kennington-lane,  Brixton-  j 
road,  and  Camberwell  New-road,  and  for  a line 
from  Upper  Kennington-lane  over  the  new 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  to  the  end  of  Vauxhall  Bridge- 
road.  New  lines  in  the  Blackpool,  St.  Anne’s, 
and  Lytham  districts  ; for  Blackpool  and  Fleet- 
wood  (for  which  the  overhead  system  may  be 
adopted);  from  Stone,  through  Dartford,  Darenth, 
Parningham,  and  Eynsford,  to  Lullingstone,  from  ! 
Sutton-at-Hone  to  Wilmington,  and  from  Eyns- 
ford to  Swanley  Junction  Station,  with  a pier 
about  100  yards  long,  at  the  river-wall,  Stone. 

Provisional  Orders,  Board  of  Trade.— 
Lines  in  Ashton-under-Lyne  and  district ; by  the 
Corporations  of  Manchester  (additional),  Kingston- 
on-Hull,  Blackpool,  Dover  (gauge  3 ft.  6 in.),  I 
Longton  (gauge  4 ft.),  and  Plymouth.  For  street-  ! 
tramways  (4  ft.  gauge)  in  Burslem,  Tunstall, 
Stoke-omTrent,  Hanley,  and  the  Potteries  dis-  j 
trict  generally  ; for  Bristol,  by  the  Bristol  Tram-  | 
ways  and  Carriage  Company ; and  extension 
through  the  North  and  South  Camps  and  parade- 
ground,  of  the  Aldershot  and  Farnborough  lines. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 


*°1  1 1 1 1 /'11  1 1 i° Llf fwfvr- 
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Lady  Chapel  or  Retro-choir , St.  Mary  Overy. — Platt. 


Provisional  Orders,  Board  of  Trade.— 
To  produce,  store,  and  supply  electricity,  elec- 
trical energy  and  power  by  the  Corporations  of 
Bangor,  Bath,  Devonport,  Folkestone,  Gloucester, 
Godaiming,  Huddersfield  (extended  area),  King's  ; 
Lynn,  Liverpool,  Manchester  (extended  area),  I 
Margate,  Middleton,  and  Wells ; St.  Mary, 
Newington,  and  Battersea  Vestries  ; the  Urban  '[ 
District  Councils  of  Colwyn  Bay  and  Colwyn, 
Cowes,  Keswick,  Kettering,  and  Sale,  co.  Chester’  | 
By  the  following  companies  : County  of  London  | 
and  Brush  Provincial—  within  the  Districts  of! 
the  St.  Saviour’s  Board  of  Works  ; St.  Mary,  : 
Newington ; St.  Mary,  Lambeth  : St.  Giles, 
Camberwell  ; and  St.  Mary,  Battersea  ; Lincoln,  I 
and  Ipswich.  J.  C.  Howell:  Merthyr  Tydfil.  I 
Newmarket  Electric  Light : Newmarket.  Liver- 
pool District  Lighting:  Allerton,  Little  Woolton, 
Much  Woolton,  Childwall,  and  Garston,  Lanca- 
shire ; Great  Crosby  and  Waterloo-with-Seaforth. 
British  Insulated  Wire  Company:  Prescot  and 
Whiston  districts.  Windermere  and  District 
Electricity  Supply  Company  : Ambleside.  Ilfra- 


combe Gas  Company  : Ilfracombe.  Guildford  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company : Guildford.  Bourne- 
mouth Gas  and  Water : Bournemouth  and  vicinity. 
Bexhtll  Water  and  Gas  : Bexhill  and  neighbour- 
hood. Bedjord  Electric  Light  Company  : Great 
Berkhampstead  and  Northchurch.  City  of  Bath 
Electric  Lighting  and  Engineering : City  of 
Bath.  Great  Western  Electric  Light  and  Power : 
in  the  Urban  Districts  of  St.  George,  Kingswood, 
and  Stapleton,  and  the  Rural  District  of  Warmley, 
Biistol.  Altrincham  Electric  Supply : parish  of 
Aahton-on-Mersey.  Keswick  Electric  Light:  in 
Keswick  and  parts  of  other  townships  in  parish 
of  Crosthwaite. 

water  supply. 

Bills.  — London  Sea-water  Supply. — A new 
company  for  conduits,  reservoirs,  pumping- 


stations,  and  other  works  between  Lancing,  in 
Sussex,  and  London.  The  intake  will  be  at 
Lancing,  the  reservoirs  at  Lancing,  Bramber, 
and  Epsom.  The  lines  of  pipes,  with  several 
conduits  on  the  way,  will  pass  through  the 
parishes,  townships,  or  extra-parochial  and  other 
places  following,  namely  : Sompting,  Bramber, 
Steyning,  West  Grinstead,  Horsham,  Dorking, 
Mickleham,  Leatherhead,  Epsom,  Ewell,  Cheam, 
Sutton,  Wimbledon,  Mitcham,  Tooting,  Streat- 
ham,  Clapham,  Battersea,  Chelsea,  Kensington, 
St.  George,  Ilanover-square,  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields,  St.  James,  Westminster,  St. 
Clement  Danes,  the  Temple,  St.  Bride,  St. 
Sepulchre,  St.  Botolph  (Aldersgate),  St.  Luke, 
Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  Paddington,  St. 
Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  St.  George,  Blooms- 
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bury  ; St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  Gray’s  Inn, 
Hatton  Garden,  and  Clerkenwell.  The  sea- 
water will  be  conveyed  under  the  Thames  by  a 
conduit  from  Battersea  Bridge-road  to  the  inter- 
sectionof  Cromwell-road  with  Queen ’s-gate.  There 
will  be  conduits  at  Holland  Park-avenue,  Mount- 
street,  Snow  Hill,  Victoria  Park  (Bonnor  Hall 
Bridge  entrance),  Portman-square,  Queen’s-gate 
(north  end),  Northumberland-avenue  (north  end) 
and  at  the  junction  of  Great  College-street  with 
Abingdon-street,  Westminster.  New  River  Com- 
pany : new  wells,  pumping-stations,  aqueducts, 
and  lines  of  pipes  in  the  parishes  of  Ware  Rural, 
Stapleford,  Tewin,  Essendon,  St.  John  Rural, 
Great  Amwell,  Little  Berkhampstead,  Bayford, 
Brickendon,  lloddesdon,  Enfield,  Cheshunt,  and 
Edmonton.  There  are  to  be  new  reservoirs  at 
Enfield  Chase,  Southgate,  and  Wood  Green  ; 
new  filter-beds  and  a pumping  station  in 
Stoke  Newington  ; the  New  River  is  to 
be  widened  on  both  sides  at  several  places 
along  its  course,  and  the  company  propose  to 
take  an  aggregate  estimated  at  thirty  acres  of 
common  land  known  as  the  King’s  and  Hartham 
Meads,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  Urban,  Ilert- 
ford.  They  will  also  discontinue,  as  a water- 
way, the  water-way  in  Enfield  and  Edmonton, 
between  Southbury-road  and  Bush  Hill  sluice, 
diverting  the  water  into  the  main  channel,  and 
enlarge  their  reservoir,  by  the  pond,  on  Hamp- 
stead Heath.  East  London  Water-works  : The 
London  County  Council  promote  a Bill  to  make 
further  provision  with  respect  to  the  supply  by 
this  company,  and  for  securing  more  regular  and 
constant  supply  at  a higher  level.  Kent  Water 
Board : a water  board  for  the  U rban  Districts  of 
Beckenham,  Bromley,  Dartford,  Erith,  and 
Bexley,  with  the  Rural  Districts  of  Bromley,  Dart- 
ford,  and  Sevenoaks,  the  purchase  by  sued  board 
of  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company,  and  the 
vesting  in  them  of  so  much  of  the  Lambeth  Com- 
pany as  is  situated  in  Kent  (Beckenham).  This 
Bill  formulates  the  policy  advocated  by  the  local 
authorities  concerned  when  opposing,  last  session, 
the  London  County  Council  (Water  Transfer) 
Bills.  Staines  Reservoirs : a joint  committee  nomi- 
nated by  the  proprietors  of  the  New  River,  West 
Middlesex,  and  Grand  Junction  Companies,  for 
various  purposes,  to  include  two  reservoirs  at 
Stanwell,  and  one  (about  seven  acres  in  area)  at 
Hampton,  a pumping-station  in  Stanwell,  and  to 
take  about  twenty  acres  of  common  lands  in 
Staines  parish  for  aqueducts  from  Wyrardisbury 
to  Hampton,  and  in  Staines. 

Additional  Works  and  Extension  of 
Area  of  Supply. — Portsmouth,  Huddersfield, 
Eastbourne,* Brighton,  and  Sheffield  (for  Barnsley, 
Rotherham,  and  Doncaster)  Corporations ; and 
the  following  companies  : Southwark  and  Vaux- 
hall,  East  Surrey,  Eastbourne,  Bournemouth, 
Aldershot,  Bexhill,  East  Warwickshire,  P'ylde, 
Aldrington  Estate,  West  Brighton,  and  Ystrad — 
which  last  - named  company  propose  to  utilise 
Llynfawr  Lake,  at  Rhigos,  and  to  take  120  acres  of 
Fforest  Fawr  and  seven  acres  of  Hirwain  common 
land.  The  Birmingham  Corporation  promote 
a Bill  for  more  lands  and  deviations  of  the 
authorised  aqueduct. 

Provisional  Orders,  Board  of  Trade. — 
New  companies  to  supply  the  Laindon  Hills 
district  ; Amersham,  Beaconsfield,  Chenies, 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  and  around  ; and  to  Mr.  J. 
T.  Green,  of  Ampthill,  for  Ampthill,  Maulden, 
and  around. 

GAS. 

Bills. — Sandwich  Corporation  : and  to  pur- 
chase the  Sandwich  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany. f Cheltenham  Corporation : extension  of 
area  of  supply,  and  purchase  of  the  Cheltenham 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company.  By  the  follow- 
ing companies  : — Bournemouth  Gas  and  Water, 
Ilfracombe,  Bexhill  Water  and  Gas,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  and  Gateshead,  and  Cheltenham  Gas,  for 
additional  works  and  extension  of  areas. 

Provisional  Orders,  Board  of  Trade. — 
Matlock  Bath  Gas  Light  and  Coke,  new  works 
and  extension  of  area.  Local  Government 
Board. — South  Molton  Corporation:  to  buy  and 
work  for  heating  and  motive  power  the  under- 
taking of  the  South  Molton  Gas  and  Coke  Com- 
pany. Great  Driffield:  to  authorise  the  District 
Council  to  acquire  the  Driffield  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany, and  extend  the  existing  works.  The  Urban 
District  Council  of  Matlock  Bath  and  Scarthin 
Nick  apply  for  a Bill  for  gas-supply,  and  purchase 
of  the  Matlock  Bath  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company. 


* With  purchase  of  the  Eastbourne  Waterworks  Company. 

t They  also  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a 
Provisional  Order  to  this  intent. 


THE  LADY  CHAPEL  OR  RETRO- 
CHOIR,  ST.  MARY  OVERY. 

The  restoration  of  the  Retro-choir  (commonly, 
but  erroneously,  called  the  Lady  Chapel)  was 
carried  out  by  Gwilt  in  1832,  and  is  a remark- 
ably good  specimen  of  such  work  at  that  date. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  externally  a Yorkshire 
stone  was  used  which  has  proved  to  be  very  ill- 
fitted  to  withstand  the  influence  of  London  air, 
and  that  internally  so  much  of  the  repair  was 
executed  in  cement  and  plaster,  and  the  old  chalk 
filling  in  of  the  groining  entirely  hidden  under  a 
coating  of  the  latter,  marked  with  lines  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  rob  the  old  groining  of  much  of  its 
charm.  These  defects  in  the  interior  have  now 
been  remedied.  The  Lady  Chapel  (latterly 
called  the  Bishop’s  Chapel,  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Lancelot  Andrewes  being  the  principal  feature  in 
it),  stood  eastward  of  the  second  bay  to  the  south  ; 
the  lines  of  the  jambs  of  the  arch  from  the  Retro- 
choir  can  still  be  seen.  When  it  was  pulled  down 
the  tomb  of  the  Bishop  was  moved  into  the  posi- 
tion it  now  occupies  at  the  back  of  screen  behind 
the  high  altar. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  move  it  to  a more  suit- 
able position  under  the  easternmost  arch  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Retro-choir  are 
the  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
Easter  sepulchre. 

The  floor  of  the  whole  is  about  12  in.  above 
the  ancient  level,  which,  for  several  reasons,  it 
was  impossible  to  restore  in  the  works  now  going 
on. 


CorresponOence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  your  notes  on  the 
Edinburgh  Electric  Lighting  Works,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  introduction  of  high  voltage  lamps. 
The  gain  to  the  supplying  agents  is  manifest.  The 
gain  to  the  consumer  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful, 
and  where  corporations  or  vestries  undertake  the 
work,  I think  the  latter  deserve  some  consideration. 
This  house  is  supplied  by  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry, 
but  though  the  mains  were  laid  several  months 
before  I adopted  the  light,  no  notice  was  sent 
of  any  intended  change  in  the  conditions  of  supply, 
and  the  house  was  partly  wired  as  for  1 ro  volt  lamps, 
when  I found  out  the  change.  Unlike  Edinburgh, 
there  was  no  option  in  the  matter,  or  most  certainly 
I should  not  have  agreed  to  use  the  higher  pressure. 

The  candle-power  does  deteriorate  more  rapidly 
(unless  that  is,  the  Vestry  do  not  maintain  the 
proper  voltage  in  their  mains),  and  I have  had  to 
change  some  after  about  500  hours’  use.  There  are 
other  drawbacks  to  their  use  besides  the  higher 
charge  (English  lamps  are  2s.  each.) 

There  are  no  five  c.-p.  lamps  to  be  had  ; there 
are  no  obscured  lamps  yet  made.  The  lamps  are 
larger  than  the  no  and  100  volt  lamps,  and  will  not 
go  in  many  shades. 

The  meters  are  not  specially  made  for  the  higher 
voltage,  though  this  may  be  after  all  no  real 
objection.  “St.  Pancras.’ 

P.S.  I enclose  card. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  IN  HONG-KONG. 

Sir, — I am  sending  you,  attached  to  this  letter, 
the  results  of  several  tests  of  Portland  cement 
manufactured  in  Hong-Kong  by  the  Green  Island 
Cement  Company. 

This  being  a new  and  comparatively  unknown 
brand,  it  occurred  to  me  that  these  results  might  be 
useful  to  your  readers  in  India  and  the  Far  East, 
who,  like  myself,  have  hitherto  preferred  to  use  the 
better-known  English  brands  to  a local  manufacture 
of  which  we  know  so  little. 

At  present  I believe  the  price  in  Singapore  is  about 
the  same  as  home-manufactured  cement,  but  with 
an  increased  demand  it  should  be  cheaper,  especially 
in  China. 

The  tests  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Maclaren, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  and  myself,  from  a recent  consign- 
ment, the  cement  being  taken  from  different  casks 
as  they  stood  in  the  godown. 

Regent  A.  J.  Bidwell. 

Singapore,  November  16,  189s. 


Zbc  Stuhent’s  Column. 

METALS  USED  IN  BUILDING.— XXVL 

METALLIC  PAINTS. 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  give  a brief 
review  of  divers  mineral  substances  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  metallic  paints,  including  also 
some  pigments  not,  strictly,  of  metallic  origin. 

White  Lead— This  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant pigment  employed  by  the  house-painter ; it 
forms  the  base  ot  practically  all  the  lighter  tints, 
and  is  used  generally  to  impart  a “body”  to  the 
colour.  The  pig-lead  from  which  it  is  produced 
is  obtained  from  lead-refiners,  and  the  substance- 
is  then  corroded.  The  most  common  process 
employed  is  known  as  the  Dutch  method,  the- 
essential  features  of  which  are  as  follow  : The 
pig-lead  is  cast  into  perforated  buckles,  7 inches 
in  diameter,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  These  are  packed  in  earthenware  pots- 
of  suitable  size,  into  which  a dilute  solution 
of  acetic  acid  is  poured.  The  pots  are- 
then  piled  up  into  huge  bins  or  stacks,  and  when- 
the  stack  is  completed  it  is  covered  with  spent 
tan  bark  or  manure,  and  then  left  alone  for  about 
thirty  days.  A chemical  decomposition  of  the 
lead  ensues  in  consequence  of  the  heat  generated,, 
and  some  of  the  metallic  pig  becomes  converted 
into  white  carbonate.  On  the  contents  of  the 
pots  being  removed,  the  material  is  found  to  be 
partially  lead  carbonate  (white  lead)  and  partially 
unconverted  pig  lead.  The  mixture  is  thrown 
into  a revolving  drum,  which  retains  the  metallic 
portion  and  permits  the  white  lead  to  pass  through 
a screen.  The  quantity  of  pig-lead  converted  into 
white  lead  never  amounts  to  more  than  from  60 
to  70  per  cent. ; there  is  always  a residuum  of 
unconverted  lead. 

But  the  composition  of  white  lead  is  by  no 
means  constant.  The  amount  of  lead  oxide 
varies  from  S47  to  86*5  per  cent.,  with  corre- 
spondingly differing  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water. 

The  white-lead  of  Kremnitz,  Hungary,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
process  employed  in  its  manufacture  may  be 
briefly  described.  The  oxide  of  lead  used  if  in> 
lump  must  first  be  ground  to  powder.  To  every* 
hundredweight  of  lead  ten  quarts  of  No.  24  acetic 
acid  are  added,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  con- 
sistent dough  or  paste.  This  is  spread  upon  trays- 
covered  with  sheet  lead,  which  are  placed  one 
above  another,  provision  being  made  for  the  free 
admission  of  gas  between  each.  Carbon  dioxide,, 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  coke,  .is  then 
admitted  to  the  chamber,  the  gases  being  first 
washed  by  passing  through  filters  formed  of  wet 
scraps  of  lead  arresting  smut,  which  would 
impair  the  colour  of  the  lead.  Where  sulphur  is- 
suspected  in  the  coke,  the  water  is  impregnated 
with  some  alkali.  The  absorption  by  lead  oxide 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  present  in  the  gas  is  shown 
by  a gradual  change  of  colour  to  white.  The 
operation  is  complete  in  from  three  to  six  days, 
during  which  time  the  lead  is  stirred  up  by  means- 
of  rakes.  The  material  is  spread  in  store-rooms 
and  permitted  to  dry,  then  ground  with  water 
in  a mill,  floated,  redried,  and  is  then  ready  for 
use. 

Zinc  white.  —This  pigment,  second  only  to 
white  lead  in  importance,  is  extensively  manu- 
factured, especially  in  the  United  States.  It  is- 
an  artificially-prepared  oxide  of  zinc  made  by  a 
very  simple  process.  The  zinc  ore  is  mixed  withi 
hard  coal,  reduced  and  vaporised  by  means  of 
heat.  A current  is  then  passed  through  the 
vaporised  zinc,  and  white  flakes  of  the  oxide 
result,  which  are  collected  in  bags.  In  countries- 
not  possessing  sufficiently  hard  coal,  the  vapour  is 
obtained  directly  from  bar  zinc,  or  spelter,  ancf 
freshly  prepared  oxide  is  submitted  to  hydraulic 
pressure  and  a considerable  amount  of  heat  at  the- 
same  time.  A whiter  oxide  results  on  account  of 
no  coal-dust  or  smoke  coming  in  contact  with 
the  pigment  during  the  course  of  production.  In 


No.  of 
Brick. 

Date  of 
Making. 

Date  of 

Date  of 
Test. 

x 

Nov.  4 

Nov.  5 

Nov.  12 

,, 

,, 

3 

,1 

,, 

4 

„ 

6 

;; 

8 

9 

» 

» 

Broke 
Area  of  under  a 
Brick,  tensile 
strain  of 


425  lbs 
! 520  „ 


Very  wet. 
Less  than  3. 


Most  carefully  made  brick. 


The  average  weight  per  struck  Imperial  bushel  was  103*5  lbs. 
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■consequence  of  the  increased  demand  and  higher 
price  of  labour,  the  value  of  the  pigment  is  slowly 
increasing  in  the  United  States. 

The  zinc  white  of  Belgian  origin  is  imported  in 
.three  grades,  known,  respectively,  as  “ Paris 
green  seal,”  “ Paris  red  seal,”  and  “ Antwerp 
red  seal.”  These  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  better  class  of  paints. 

Barytes. — This  mineral,  known  also  as  heavy 
spar,  barite  and  barium  sulphate  is  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  largely  used  in 
making  different  paints.  It  is  very  frequently 
found  in  pockets,  the  extent  and  homogeneity  of 
which  are  always  unknown  quantities.  Con- 
sequently the  quality  is  variable,  and  it  requires 
knowledge  of  a very  special  character  to  gau^e 
their  relative  values.  The  mineral  is  prepared  in 
several  ways,  the  product  of  one  of  which  is 
'known  as  “ floated  barytes.”  In  this  the  ground 
mineral  is  floated  in  long  sluice-ways  and  that 
which  floats  the  farthest  is  the  finest  in  grain. 
This  variety  of  barytes  is  found  to  be  much  finer 
•than  that  which  is  simply  ground,  but  it  is  liable 
to  be  slightly  discoloured,  as  it  readily  takes  in 
■impurities  from  the  water  with  which  it  is  treated. 

Blanc  fixe. — This  is  known  also  as  permanent 
white  and  barytic  white  ; it  is  barytes  artificially 
prepared.  The  crude  heavy  spar  is  thoroughly 
ground  and  mixed  with  some  carbonaceous 
material,  such  as  coal-dust,  and  some  chlorine 
compound,  generally  the  residue  from  chlorine 
stills.  This  mixture  is  treated  in  a reverberatory 
furnace  for  an  hour.  The  resulting  mass  is 
iixivated,  and  the  liquor,  which  is  a solution  of 
almost  pure  barium  chloride,  is  drawn  oft'  and 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  resulting  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  barium  sulphate  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  state  of  division,  constitutes  blanc 
fixe.  It  is  generally  sold  in  pulp,  that  is,  ground 
in  water.  Its  covering  capacity  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  natural  barytes. 

Terra  alba  is  a white  pigment  made  of  ground 
gypsum. 

China  clay,  from  its  purity,  being  normally 
^now-white  when  carefully  prepared,  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  paint-manufacture. 

Whiting,  or  ground  earthy  carbonate  of  lime, 
is  used  for  similar  purposes.  In  general  there 
are  four  grades  of  this  substance,  viz.,  common 
whiting,  gilders’  whiting,  extra  gilders’  whiting, 
and  (in  the  United  States  principally)  American 
•Paris  white. 

Pans  white. — This  is  the  name  given  to  the 
white  colouring  substance  prepared  by  grinding 
bard  limestone  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
chalk.  The  rock  is  known  technically  as  cliff- 
■stone. 

. Vermilion. — When  properlyso-called,  vermilion 
is  an  artificial  sulphide  of  quicksilver.  A common 
process  employed  in  making  it  consists  in  bring- 
ing quicksilver,  sulphur,  potassium  hydroxide 
and  water  together  in  a revolving  drum.  The 
mixture  is  gently  heated  until  115  deg.  Fahr.  is 
reached  ; the  temperature  is  then  kept  constant, 
and  the  reddening  action  proceeds.  The  com- 
position of  real  vermilion  is,  approximately 
mercury  Sb*3,  sulphur  13  7. 

. A number  of  pigments  known  as  vermilion  are 
m the  market  under  the  name  of  “Persian 
red,”  “Persian  scarlet,”  “Amefican  vermilion,” 
kc.,.  which  are  not  entitled  to  the  name. 

“ Imitation  vermilion  ” is  an  aniline  colour  thrown 
on  a lead  body,  which  would  not  appear  always 
<0  be  of  a very  durable  description,  the  colour 
being  liable  to  change.  There  are  numberless 
names  for  it, such  as  “Columbian  red,”  “zubia,” 
ruboide,”  Roman  red,”  “ Swiss  red,”  &c 
These  colours  have  largely  superseded  true  ver- 
milion, as  they  are  of  a brilliant  red,  and  on  the 
whole,  withstand  exposure  fairly  well,  though  as 
above  mentioned  there  are  noteworthy  exceptions. 
On  being  affected,  they  change  to  a lighter  colour 
instead  of  a darker,  as  is  the  case  with  genuine 
'vermilion,  and  they  are  much  lower  in  price. 

Quicksilver  vermilion  is  considered  to  be 
■superior  in  body,  permanency  and  richness.  The 
scarlet  chromates  of  lead  whilst  possessing  en- 
during  qualilies,  lack  body,  and  are  not  so  rich  in 
colour.  Of  the  pigments  known  as  eosine  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  intermediate  in  character 
between  the  other  two  reds  mentioned.  Their 
colour  is  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  the  body  good  ■ 
but  they  are  often  very  fugitive. 

jt‘d.  Zm-Z— This,  known  also  as  minium,  is  an 
artificially.produced  oxide  of  lead,  manufactured 
by  lead  refiners  and  corroders.  Litharge  is  of 
similar  character.  & 

Ochre— Ochres  are  hydrated  oxides  of  iron, 
containing  varying  proportions  of  ferric  oxide  and 
water.  The  term  has  also  come  to  include  earthy 
mixtures  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  oxide  of  iron 
and  sometimes  calcareous  matter  and  magnesia 


“Indian  red”  is  a term  originally  given  to  a 
mineral  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  used  as  a 
pigment.  Speaking  generally,  ochre  is  found 
wherever  iron  is  mined.  Ochres  vary  in  colour 
from  light  yellow  to  a deep  orange  or  brown,  and 
consist  of  iron  peroxide  and  water,  wiih  varying 
proportions  of  clay  in  a state  of  impalpable  sup- 
division.  Typically,  it  should  contain  about 
80  per  cent,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  20  per  cent, 
water,  but  it  is  very  rarely  found  quite  pure,  and 
is  undoubtedly  a decomposition  product.  That 
kind  known  as  high  grade  ochre  is  principally 
used  by  paint  grinders. 

Umber. — This  is  a natural  mixture  of  limonite 
(hydrated  ferric  oxide)  and  hydrated  manganese, 
with  clay.  Certain  mineral  pigments  are  some- 
times mixed  together  to  form  an  artificial  umber. 
It  is  a rich  brown  colour. 

Sienna. — This  is  a name  given  to  clay  coloured 
by  the  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  It  is 
largely  prepared  in  Italy. 

Ultramarine. — Strictly  speaking,  this  term 
should  be  reserved  for  the  blue  pigment  obtained 
from  “lapis  lazuli.”  As  that  mineral  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence  in  Nature  it  need  hardly  be 
remarked  that  what  are  commonly  called  ultra- 
marines  are  only  imitations  of  the  real  thing. 
The  finest  examples  of  “ lapis  lazuli  ” have  been 
obtained  from  Persia.  Lake  Baikal,  Bokhara,  and 
more  recently  from  China.  Only  two  or  three  per 
cent,  of  the  purest  article  can  be  obtained  from 
the  best  stone,  and  the  pigment,  therefore,  is  very 
expensive,  and  only  used  by  artists.  For  our  own 
part,  we  are  under  the  impression  that  real 
ultramarine  is  hardly  ever  now  used. 

The  artificial  preparation  is  composed  approxi- 
mately of  46'6o  per  cent,  silica,  23*30  alumina, 

3 S3  sulphuric  acid,  21 ‘48  soda,  1 'o6  iron  oxide, 
and  traces  of  lime,  sulphur,  and  magnesia.  The 
ingredients  employed  are  sometimes  china-clay, 
sodium  sulphate,  charcoal  or  pit-coal,  and  resin  ; 
or  china-clay,  soda,  silica,  sulphur,  and  resin. 
The  raw  materials  are  ground  very  fine,  well- 
mixed,  and  pressed,  and  calcined  in  muffle  fur- 
naces, at  a red-heat  for  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours, 
or  until  the  sulphur  is  nearly  burnt  off.  When 
the  firing  is  complete  the  lurnaces  are  closed 
tightly,  and  the  material  is  allowed  to  cool,  re- 
quiring five  to  six  days.  The  product  is  first 
green  ultramarine,  which,  during  the  cooling  pro- 
cess, changes  into  a dark  blue.  After  washing,  it 
is  ground  in  wet  mills,  for  from  two  to  five  days, 
settled  under  the  action  of  heat,  repeatedly  washed, 
classified,  dried,  bolted,  and  packed. 

Slate  and  Shale. — These  are  used  to  a limited 
extent  in  inferior  paints,  as  pigments  after  grind- 
ing. They  produce  green,  slate,  red,  and  drab 
colours.  The  ground  pigment  is  mixed  in  oil  in 
proportions  as  desired.  It  is  principally  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  certain  roofing  paints. 


The  stage  will  be  cut  off  from  the  auditorium  by  a 
fire-proof  curtain.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
building,  which  is  at  the  south-east  corner,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a turret.  This  entrance  leads  into  a 
vestibule,  fiom  which  the  circle  and  private  boxes 
are  approached.  The  building  will  be  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  warmed  by  hot  water.  The  designs 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hope,  architect, 
Newcastle,  and  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  S.  F. 
Davidson,  builder,  Heaton. 

Sunday  School  Buildings,  Golcar,  York- 
shire.— The  Baptists  of  Golcar  have  decided  to 
build  a new  Sunday  School  cn  the  central  hall 
plan,  to  provide  accommodation  for  600  scholars. 
Mr.  J.  Berry,  of  Huddersfield,  is  the  architect. 

Prudential  Insurance  Company's  Build- 
ings.— The  fireproof  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ings for  this  Company  in  Edinburgh  and  Dundee, 
of  which  Messrs.  A.  Waterhouse  & Son  are  the 
architects,  is  to  be  carried  cut,  including  the  whole 
of  the  constructional  steel  and  iron  work,  by  Messrs. 
Arrol's  Bridge  and  Roof  Company,  Glasgow. 

Tower  of  Llangynllo  Church,  Radnor- 
shire.— Plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  tower  of 
this  church  have  teen  prepaied  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Kempson,  Hereford.  The  tower,  it  is  reported,  is 
in  so  dilapidated  a condition  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  stand  the  frost  of  another  winter.  It  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  cease  ringing  the  bells  placed 
within  the  tower. 

Bakery,  Lancaster. — A new  bakery  has  just 
been  erected  by  the  Lancaster  and  Skerton  Co-opera- 
tive Society  at  Skerton  (now  incorporated  with  Lan- 
caster). The  buildings  are  of  brick  from  the 
local  Claughton  Company,  and  have  been  built 
by  Mr.  Rd.  Cornthwaite,  bricklayer  and  oven- 
builder  ; Mr.  Wm.  Richardson,  joiner  ; Mr. 
Liver,  slater;  Messrs.  Calveit  & Heald,  plumbers; 
and  Messrs.  Meadowcroft  & Sons,  painters — all  of 
Lancaster.  The  building  is  of  two  stories,  with  the 
cooling-room  and  covered  lurry  entrance  at  the  east 
end,  the  bakery  in  the  centre,  and  the  ovens  and 
stoke-hole  at  the  west  end.  The  bakery  and  cooling- 
room  are  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks,  and  the 
ceilings  finished  in  Robinson's  cement  and  cream 
enamel  painted.  The  upper  story  has  a concrete 
and  steel  floor,  and  is  used  principally  as  a store 
room,  the  portion  over  the  cooling-room  being  occu- 
pied by  one  of  Crcssley's  gas-engines,  which  drives 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Mascn,  Limited,  mixing,  &c., 
machines,  and  the  hoist  over  the  entrance.  Two  of 
Comthwaite's  double-decker  ovens  are  in  use,  and 
space  remains  for  a third.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bucknall.— The  T imes  says 
that  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bucknall,  archi- 
tect, which  occurred  at  Algiers  on  November  16, 
the  English  colony  there  has  lost  one  of  its  best- 
known  and  most  valued  members.  The  friend  and 
companion  of  Viollet-le-Duc,  several  of  whose  works 
he  translated  into  English,  and  whose  guest  he  was 
while  the  great  French  architect  was  rebuilding  the 
Chateau  of  Pierrefonds  for  Napoleon  III.,  Mr. 
Bucknall  went  to  Algiers  about  twenty-two  years 
ago.  He  had  gone  there  in  search  of  health  and 
without  any  definite  idea  of  remaining ; but, 
charmed  wiih  the  country  and  his  surroundings,  he 
settled  there  permanently.  With  singular  know- 
ledge and  good  taste  he  adapted  Moorish  art  to 
modern  requirements,  and  the  many  beautiful  villas 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers  which  he  built  or 
reconstructed  for  French  as  well  as  for  English 
owners  are  very  graphic  evidences  of  his  genius  and 
good  work.  So  successful  was  he  that  he  was 
employed  by  wealthy  natives  as  well  as  by 
Europeans.  Mr.  Bucknall  died  after  a short  illness 
following  on  influenza.  His  funeral  was  so  largely 
attended  by  persons  of  all  nationalities  and  classes 
that  it  assumed  almost  a public  character. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Theatre,  Heaton,  Northumberland.— The 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Grand  Theatre  at 
Heaton,  was  laid  on  the  17th  inst.  The  building  is 
situated  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  Shields-road, 
and  is  designed  to  seat  about  2,500  people.  The 
sides  abut  into  the  public  streets  ; three  exits  being 
provided  for  the  pit,  two  for  the  gallery,  and  one 
large  staircase  for  the  circle.  The  length  of  the 
building  from  the  curtain  to  the  back  of  the  pit  is 
67  ft.,  and  the  width  of  pit  58  ft.  The  stage,  which 
is  58  ft.  by  44  fr.  6in.  has  been  designed  to  accom- 
modate the  largest  productions,  and  has  a large 
suite  cf  dressing-rooms  on  each  side.  A separate 
staircase  leads  from  each  suite  direct  to  the  street. 


Parkinson,  of  Lancaster. 

Board  School  Norwich. — The  new  Board 
School  erected  in  Angel-road,  Norwich,  has  just 
been  opened.  The  buildings  are  constructed  on  the 
central-hall  principle,  containing  a small  ball  for  the 
infants  and  a larger  one  for  the  mixed  section.  The 
dimensions  of  the  latter  hall  are  92  ft.  by  43  ft. 
Around  it  are  arranged  a series  of  eleven  class- 
rooms and  the  private  room  of  the  head-teacher. 
Upstairs  is  a suite  of  rooms,  in  course  of  comple- 
tion, comprising  chemical  and  physical  laboratories, 
lecture-room,  weighing -rooms,  and  preparation- 
room,  and  store-room  for  chemical  appliances. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Brown,  of  Norwich,  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Hawes  was  the  contractor. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Kirkburton, 
Yorkshire. — Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for  a 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Kirkburton.  Mr.  J. 
Berry,  of  Huddersfield,  is  the  architect. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Norwich. — 
A new  Soldiers’  and  Sailors'  Home  has  just  been 
built  at  Norwich.  The  premises  are  situate  at  the 
corner  of  Queen-street  and  Tombland,  and  were 
formerly  used  as  a cigar  and  tobacco  manufactory. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  home  is  in  Queen- 
street,  and  on  the  left  is  a bedroom  for  the  use  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  on  furlough.  On  the  right  is 
the  billiard-room,  and  through  this  the  coffee-room, 
with  the  bar  fronting  both  Tombland  and  Queen- 
street.  The  matron's  house  adjoins  and  faces 
Tombland,  from  which  it  has  its  entrance.  On  the 
first  floor  is  a reading-room,  and  the  writing-room  is 
over  the  bar.  On  the  landing  is  an  emergency  exit, 
with  private  access  to  Tombland.  On  the  top  floor 
is  a lecture-hall.  Opposite  the  lecture-hall  is  a 
similar  room  for  committee  purposes.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Lacey,  of  Norwich,  was  the  hon.  architect,  and 
Messrs.  G.  E.  Hawes  & Son  were  the  contractors. 

School,  Whitechapel.— On  the  i3th  inst.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  M.  P.,  opened  the  new  building  of 
the  Whitechapel  Commercial  School.  Built  by 
Messrs.  Hammond  and  Son  from  designs  by  Mr.  F. 
Pouler  Telfer,  on  freehold  land  belonging  to  the 
parochial  charities,  it  has  cost  between  7,0:0/.  and 
8,000/. 

Co-operative  Store,  Skelmanthorpe,  York- 
shire.— We  are  informed  that  a new  Co-operative 
Store  is  about  to  be  built  at  Skelmanthorpe,  at  a 
cost  of  i,oco/.  Mr.  J.  Berry,  of  Huddersfield,  is 
the  architect. 

Court  House,  Richmond.— The  foundation 
stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new  Borough 
Sessions  House  in  Paradise-road,  Richmond.  The 
building  was  erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Ancell.  The  new  building  contains  in  addition  to 
the  court-room,  a magistrates'-room,  clerks'  room, 
counsel-room,  waiting-room  for  witnesses,  and 
several  apartments  for  those  who  are  brought  there 
by  the  police.  Provision  will  also  be  made  for  the 
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meetings  of  the  Main  Sewerage  Board,  and  the 
frontage  of  the  building  is  put  back  six  feet  from 
the  old  line,  so  that  some  day  the  street  may  be 
widened. 


FOREIGN-  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — On  Siturday  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  received,  at  the  Hotel  deVille,  the  members  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  had  come 
over  to  study  the  subject  of  the  metric  system  of 
measurement  with  a view  to  its  introduction  into 

England. M.  Froment-Meurice,  the  sculptor,  is  at 

work  on  the  statue  of  Chopin  to  be  erected  in  the 

Parc  Monceau. A committee  has  been  formed  to 

raise  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Alexandre 
Dumas,  in  the  Place  Malesherbes,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed should  take  the  name  of  Place  Dumas. 

The  Council  of  Paris  is  about  to  demolish  the 
Hopital  Trousseau,  which  has  been  found 
defective,  and  replace  it  by  three,  smaller  hosoitals 
for  children  in  the  -Tilth,  XVIIIth,  and  XIXth 

Arrondissements. It  is  announced  that  the 

fine  Chateau  of  Vizille,  built  by  the  Conndtable 
des  Lesdignieres,  and  where  Louis  XIII.  lived 
with  his  Court,  is  to  be  demolished  shortly  to 
give  place  to  an  industrial  establishment.  The 
chateau  belongs  at  present  to  the  Casimir-Perrier 
family. In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  pre- 

servation of  the  ancient  “ Citd  des  Baux"  near 
Arles,  it  is  now  proposed  to  schedule  the  whole 
site  called  the  “Vallon  d'Enfer  " under  ‘‘Monu- 
ments Historiques.’' M.  Maurice  Faure,  Depute 

in  charge  of  the  Budget  for  the  Fine -Arts 
Department,  has  earnestly  pressed  the  idea  of 
the  foundation  of  a School  of  Art  at  Arles. 

M.  Fernoux  has  been  re-elected  President 

of  the  SociG6  Nationale  des  Architectes  de 
France  ; M.  Bouhon  has  been  appointed  Vice- 

President,  and  M.  Christie  general  secretary. 

At  its  last  sitting,  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee occupied  with  the  1900  Exhibition  dis- 
cussed the  question  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  pronounce  at  once,  as  several  members 
wished,  on  the  general  principle  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  result  was  that  the  Committee  has  postponed 
the  final  discision  till  it  has  had  time  to  examine  the 
communications  with  foreign  powers,  in  order  to 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  whether  the  invi- 
tations to  such  powers  are  to  be  regarded  as  officially 
sent,  and  if  France  as  a nation  has  entered  into  any 
engagement  with  foreign  countries  inconnex;on  with 
the  subject.  The  Committee  aLo  wish  to  know 
whether  the  financial  co-operation  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  is  conditional  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  plan  as  proposed. 

Germany. — Toe  “ Old  Post  Office  ” at  Berlin  is 
in  course  of  demolition,  for  the  widening  of  the 
SCcenig-strasse.  The  Spittelmarket  is  to  be  built 
over,  a company  having  been  formed  to  erect  some 

public  buildings  on  the  ground. The  monument 

for  the  late  Brugsch  Pascha  is  now  ready.  It  consists 
of  a fine  granite  slab  (which  has  been  brought  from 
Sakkara),  on  which  a bronze  semi-relief  portrait  of 

the  deceased  has  been  fixed. An  exhibition  of 

photographs  is  being  arranged  for  next  year  at 
Berlin.  The  Empress  Frederick  will  be  the 
patroness  if  we  understand  the  local  papers  rightly. 
—The  new  block,  which  is  to  be  the  home 
-of  an  annual  fair  or  “ Messe  ’’  at  Berlin  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  will  probably  be  opened 
'in  the  spring.  The  building  is  situated  off  the 
Ritterstrasse,  and  Herr  Zadek,  of  Charlottenburg, 
is  the  architect.  The  plan  practically  includes  a 
mumber  of  galleries  and  show-rooms,  with  a public 
assembly-room,  a large  restaurant,  and  elaborate 

offices. Munich  is  to  have  some  elaborate 

improvements,  including  the  remodelling  of  the 
■quarter  between  the  Court  Gardens  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Anna,  according  to  the  plans  of  Herr  Otto 
Lasne,  who  was  a successful  candidate  in  the  great 
Vienna  Improvements  Competition,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  Municipality  of  Munich  has  now 
definitely  passed  this  scheme.  The  proposed  works  will 

lead  to  the  clearing  of  a very  insanitary  area. 

There  has  been  an  extensive  flooding  of  basements 
and  cellars  at  Berlin,  owing  to  the  bursting  of  one 
of  the  upper  mains  from  the  waterworks,  and  several 
houses  have  had  to  be  cleared,  owing  to  the  danger 
arising  from  injury  to  the  foundations.  The  Berlin 
Fire  Brigade  has  been  requested  to  pump  out  the 
cellars,  and  has  put  a number  of  their  steamers  at 

the  disposal  of  the  house  owners. The  Berlin 

Fire  Brigade  is  to  have  several  new  stations,  and 
•among  them  a new  central  headquarters.  The 
Municipality  proposes  purchasing  a site  of  about 
a 6, 000  square  m6tres,  superficial,  for  the  latter 
purpose,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The  present 
headquarters  of  the  brigade  are  to  be  materially 
altered,  and  a vote  of  12,500/.  has  just  been  passed 

for  this  puipose  by  the  City  Council. The  old 

military  forage  stores  at  Berlin  have  been  bought  up 
by  a company,  who  propose  adopting  them  for  the 
purpose  of  a theatre,  or  rather  for  spectacular 
performances,  similar  to  these  of  our  Olympia,  or 
the  Empire  of  India  Exhibition.  Mr.  B.  Kiralfy,  of 
iLondon,  is  one  of  the  managing  directors. 

Austria. — The  statue  of  Raimund  which  is  to 
be  erected  in  front  of  the  theatre  of  the  same  name  is 
mow  nearing  its  completion.  Herr  Franz  Vogel  is  the 
sculptor.  A bust  to  the  late  savant,  Dr.  Slefan,  has 
been  unveiled  at  the  University,  where  the  central 
nail  has  been  specially  adapted  for  memorials  of  this 


kind. A monument  in  the  memory  of  Scheffel 

has  been  erected  on  the  Staffelberg. There  was  a 

destructive  fire  on  the  17th  inst.  at  the  large  gas- 
works in  connexion  with  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Station. A monument  to  Littrow  has  been  un- 

veiled at  Abbazia ; it  is  in  the  form  of  a life-size 
semi-relief,  and  the  sculptor  is  Professor  RuduffWier. 

Further  sections  of  the  improvement  scheme  for 

Vienna  have  been  passed  by  the  Municipality.  The 
sections  which  have  lately  been  before  them  refer  to 
the  “ inner  circle  " of  the  city,  and  the  plans  were 

prepared  by  the  Municipal  Board  of  Works. 

The  Vienna  "Camera  Club"  has  been  invited  by 
the  Special  Royal  Archreological  Commission  to 
assist  in  forming  a collection  of  photographs  from 
historical  buildings  in  the  city.  Herr  von  Schceller 
is  the  President  of  the  club,  and  assistance 
is  promised  on  an  extensive  scale.  - — The 
new  hosp  tal  was  opened  on  the  19th  inst.  at 
Neun-kirchen,  near  Vienna.  There  are  sixty-two 
beds  distributed  among  a central  block,  and 

four  minor  beds.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Sehnal. 

The  Hungarian  Parliament  has  as  usual  shown  it- 
self essentially  patriotic  in  voting  sums  for  the 
improvement  of  the  waterways  of  the  country. 
Filty-four  million  florins  are  to  be  spent  on  such 
improvements  in  the  ccurse  ot  the  next  five  years. 
The  Danube  will  require  24.000,000  florins,  the 
Theis  and  Bodrog  12,000,000  florins.  The  money 

was  voted  unanimously. It  is  of  special  interest 

to  hear  from  Budapesth  than  an  international 
conference  of  railway  managers  has  decided  to 
materially  lower  the  passenger  rates  to  Budapesth 
next  year,  on  account  of  the  Millennium  Exhibition, 
which  will  be  opened  in  the  summer.  The  Austrian, 
Hungarian,  Prussian,  South  German,  French, 
Belgian,  Italian  and  Oriental  railways  will  be  re- 
presented, but  apparently,  no  English  ones.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted. 

Russia  — Tne  Technical  College  at  Riga  is 
increasing  in  popularity.  The  number  of  pupils 
this  summer  was  x.oSr,  as  compared  with  942  of 
last  year  ; but  there  were  only  twenty-six  archiie’cts. 
The  annual  budget  of  the  institution  is  under 
20.000/  , and  the  library  has  nearly  13,000  books. 

The  new  museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  will 

have  i;s  home  in  the  Michael  Palace,  will  be  called 
"The  Russian  Museum  of  Alexander  III."  The 
galleries  of  the  Palace  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
old  music-room  and  the  private  theatre  are  to  be 
altered  to  suit  the  new  requirements.  The  collection 
will  be  limited  to  the  Russian  arts  and  crafts,  and 
the  first  galleries  which  will  be  opened  aie  the 
picture  and  sculpture  halls. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lectures  on  Alternate  Current  Trans- 
formers.— A course  of  four  Cantor  lectures  will  be 
commenced  on  the  20th  prox. , at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming,  F.R.S.,  on  "Alternate 
Current  Transformers."  The  lecturer  will  deal  with 
the  action,  construction,  testing,  and  employment  of 
the  transformer. 

Plumber’s  Work. — In  view  of  the  great  im- 
portance in  a sanitary  respect  of  the  work  of 
plumbing  we  have  been  for  a considerable  time 
engaged  in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  efficiency 
and  cost  of  plumber's  work.  We  have  been  much 
struck  by  the  absence  of  any  definite  information  as 
to  the  latter  point,  and  have  as  far  as  possible 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Our  inquiry 
is  now  practically  completed,  and  we  propose  to 
publish  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks  the  results  of 
our  commissioners'  investigations.  These  investi- 
gations have  been  undertaken  independently  by  us, 
and  we  are  solely  responsible  for  the  result.  We 
have  thought,  however,  that  their  value  would  be 
enhanced  if  the  report  were  submitted  to  the 
criticism  of  experts.  The  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plumbers  very  courteously  and  readily  fell  in  with 
our  views,  and  appointed  a committee  to  consider 
our  report  and  make  suggestions  or  criticisms 
thereon.  The  committee  have  devoted  much  time 
to  this  work,  and  we  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
printing  their  report  as  an  addendum  to  our  own. 
Their  criticisms,  whether  destructive  or  the  reverse, 
will  be  equally  welcome.— The  Lancet. 

The  Year’s  Sales  at  the  London  Mart.— 
The  last  sales  of  the  year  at  the  London  Auction 
Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  have  just  been  held,  when 
properties  of  various  descriptions  to  an  amount  of 
nearly  10.000/.  changed  hands.  The  total  sales 
reported  tor  the  present  year  amount  to  5,597,775/, 
as  compared  withq  090, 196/., 4, 230, 332/  ,4  597,652/., 
4,r74.9I5^.  and  4 287,111/.  respectively  for  the  five 
preceding  years. — Property  Market  Review. 

Pulpit,  St.  Cleer  Church,  Cornwall  —This 
ancient  edifice  has  just  acquired  a carved  new 
pulpit.  It  has  been  placed  on  the  south  side,  and 
is  approached  from  the  chancel  by  a flight  of  four 
steps.  The  base  is  six-sided,  moulded.  The  angle 
buttresses  are  carried  right  up  into  the  top  cornice, 
which  is  carved  all  around  with  foliage  of  a conven- 
tional type.  The  panels  are  deeply  recessed,  and 
have  ogee  heads,  ornamented.  The  panels  them- 
selves are  filled  by  typical  foliage.  A movable  book- 
board  of  polished  brass  is  provided  for  the  preacher's 
convenience.  This  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examination 
for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at  Cambridge  on 
the  14th  inst.,  six  candidates  presented  themselves,  ^ 


to  whom  certificates  were  granted,  as  follows  : — W. 
Carver,  Wretton,  Norfolk ; A.  Garland,  Green- 
wich ; E.  Hayward,  Dudley  ; T.  H.  Jones  Bath  ; 
W.  Kent,  Watton,  Norfolk  ; G.  E.  Yarnall, 
Loddon,  Norwich. 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical- 
Engineering.  — The  certificates  gained  by  the 
students  of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical 
Engineeiing  during  the  winter  session  were  distri- 
buted on  the  20th  inst.  at  the  School  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Galbraith.  The  examiners,  Messrs.  C.  F.  Tufnell, 
W.  B.  Clark,  and  H.  F.  Parshall,  having  read  their 
reports,  which  were  very  favourable  to  the  School, 
Mr.  Galbraith  delivered  an  address  to  the  students, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  enormous  extension  of  the 
railway  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  he 
entered  the  engineering  profession  many  years 
ago.  He  added  that,  unfortunately,  the  supply 
of  railway  engineers  had  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  demand,  Those  who  left  the  Crystal 
Palace  School  must  not  imagine  that  they  were 
entitled  to  regard  themselves  as  full-fledged  engi- 
neers, but  should  recognise  that  they  had  still  a 
large  amount  of  practical  knowledge  to  master.  He 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  going  through  the  work- 
shops and  inspecting  the  School,  and  had  been 
greatly  pleased  both  with  the  drawings  and  with  the 
mechanical  work  of  the  students.  He  could  not 
help  feeling  that  it  would  have  been  of  great  advant- 
age to  him  if  in  his  young  days  it  had  been  possible 
for  him  to  obtain  such  a training  as  was  given  in 
the  School.  It  was  obvious  that  the  heads  of  the 
different  departments  had  bestowed  great  care  upon 
the  instiuction  of  the  students. — ’the  certificates 
having  been  distributed,  Mr.  G.  T.  Rait,  on  behalf 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
thanked  the  examiners  for  their  services,  and  Messrs. 
Clark  and  Tufnell  responded,  the  former  remarking 
upon  the  great  improvement  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  School  since  he  was  a pupil  there  in  1880. — 
The  proceedings  closed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Galbraith  lor  presiding  and  distributing  the  cer- 
tificates. 

Churchyards  and  Sanitation.— An  Order  in 
Council  has  been  made  for  requiring  the  church- 
wardens, or  others  the  custodians  of  the  parish 
churchyard  of  St.  Martin  Orgar,  to  construct  a dry 
area,  14  ft.  deep  and  about  4 ft.  wide,  between  the 
churchyard  and  the  back  walls  of  five  houses, 
Nos.  5-9,  in  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street, 
and  for  the  reinterment  in  the  City  of  London 
Cemetery,  at  Little  Illord,  of  all  the  human  remains 
disturbed  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
Order  is  made  under  the  provisions  of  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Burial  Acts"  of  2c- 1 Viet.,  and  follows 
after  certain  representations  to  the  churchwardens  by 
the  Heme  Office  to  the  effect  that  the  measures  in 
question  must  be  carried  out  in  order  to  prevent  the 
burial-ground  from  being  dangerous  to  public  health. 
The  supervision  of  the  woiks  is  committed  by  the 
Order  to  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  Medical  Officer  for 
the  City,  and  they  must  be  executed  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. Another  Order  in  Council  has  been  made, 
under  the  Amending  Burial  Act  of  16-7  Viet.,  for 
the  discontinuance  of  interments  in  the  parish 
churches  of  Great  Clacton  and  Leyton,  Essex  ; 
Downe,  Kent  ; Horningsey  and  Great  Wilbraham, 
Cambridgeshire  ; Bayston  Hill,  Shrewsbury  ; 
Dolwyddelt-n,  Carnarvon  ; Bellingham,  North- 
umberland ; and  Compton,  Surrey  ; in  chapels  at 
Sherborne  and  Evesham,  and  in  Handforth  Church, 
Cheadle.  The  Order  extends  to  the  churchyards 
and  chapel-yards  severally  belonging  to  these,  with, 
however,  certain  enabling  provisoes  in  respect  of 
vaults  and  walled  graves  in  the  burial-grounds. 

"Yule  Tide." — The  periodical  under  this  name 
gives  with  its  Christmas  number  a large  chromo- 
lithograph reproduction  of  Mr.  Yeames's  clever  and 
spirited  pictuie  “ Prisoners  of  War,”  representing 
two  English  middies,  one  of  them  a mere  child, 
mounted  guard  over  by  one  of  Napoleon's  soldiers, 
amid  the  evidently  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
fishing  population.  The  original  painting  was,  if 
we  remember  right,  in  the  Royal  Academy  some 
years  ago. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. — A 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Castle, 
Newcastle,  on  the  18th  inst.  Mr.  John  Philipson, 
J.P. , presided.  Mr.  Maberley  Philips  read  two 
letters  of  the  seventeenth  century  relating  to  New- 
castle. Mr.  H.  A.  Adamson  read  a continuation  of 
his  paper  on  " Tynemouth  Castle  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion of  the  Monastery."  A description  was  given  by 
the  writer  of  the  Castle,  the  prior's  house,  the  exten- 
sive stable?,  and  other  buildings  that  at  one  time 
existed  in  the  Castle  grounds.  Mr.  Adamson  pro- 
duced several  plans  and  pictures  of  the  building  as  it 
had  been,  and  said  that  Tynemouth  Castle  had 
suffered  like  many  other  buildings  that  had  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  the  most  interesting 
features  generally  being  destroyed  and  the  most 
ugly  buildings  taking  their  place.  The  whole  of  the 
Spanish  battery  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  now 
intended  to  pull  down  the  Governor's  house  and 
make  a playground  for  the  soldiers,  4,000/.  having 
been  granted  for  the  purpose.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  S.  S.  Carr  read 
" Notes  on  the  Recent  Discovery  of  a Saxon  Stone 
at  Tynemouth,"  and  received  a vote  of  thanks  for 
his  contribution. 

The  Building  and  Repairing  of  Churches. 

— The  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


COMPETITIONS. 

CONTRACTS — Continued. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Designs 

Premiums.  to  be 

delivered. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Tender* 
to  be 
delivered 

Club  Premises,  near  Wigan — 

Hindley  Conservative 
Club  Buildings  Co... 

101.  5? 

.Tan.  24 
Feb.  15 

Sewers.  4c.  Crofton 

Drainage  Works  

Bromley  (Kent)  R.D.C. 
Dublin  Corp 

A.  Williams  4 Sou..— 
G.  Cbatterton 

Jan.  8 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  !> 
Jan.  10 
Jan.  U 

.Tan.  18 
Jan.  24 
Jan.  26 

No  date 
do. 

•Road  Materials  

Com.  of  H.M.  Works 
Motherwell  (N.B.) 

Commra 

West  Sussex  C C. 
Hanover  Square  Vestry 

Langport  R.D.C.  . .. 
County  Asylum  Visitors 
Stoke  Newington  Ves. 
Uphall  (N.B.)  Parish 

Council 

Herts  County  Council 

do. 

Jas.  McCallum  — 

C.  Adcock  

CONTRACTS. 

Filter  Beds.  4c 

Road  Materials.  Bognor 

•Works  and  Materials  

•Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers  and  Laying-out 

Sewage  Fai  m 

Additions  to  Asylum,  Bodmin  

•Supply  of  Guernsey  Granite,  4c 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect.  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Tenders 
to  be 
delivered. 

•T.  T.  Hawkins 

W.  J.  Jenkins..  — —.. 
S.  E.  Burgess  

Official  — — — — — 

do. 

Club  Premises,  Burnley  Wood,  Lancs. ..- 

Liberal  Club ^ 

S.  Keighley 

Official  — 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  6 
do. 
do. 

do. 

New  Road — 

Lutterworth  Union  . 
King's  Norton  R.D.C. 
Sheffield  United  Gas 

Light  Co 

do. 

Borough  of  Colchester 

Lanark  C.C 

Hanley  (Staffs)  Corp. 
Brighton  and  Preston 

Sch.  Bd 

Yatradyfodwg  Sch.  Bi. 

Widening  Bournville-lane 

•Laying  Drains,  4c 

R.  Godfrey.’. 

Fletcher  W.  Stevenson 

H.  Goodyear 

Leslie  s Reid  

J.  Lobley  

P.  Simpson  4 Son  .... 
J.  Rees  

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 

•Iron  Standards,  Fencing,  4c 

Laying  Pipe  Track  (two  miles),  Sbielbill. . 

Bridges 

•Alterations  to  Middle-street  8chooI  

Nature  of  Appointment.  By  whom  Advertised. 

8alary. 

Applica- 
tions to 
be  in. 

School  Alterations,  Ferndale  

•Assistant  Surveyor County  of  Stafford 

1751.  per  annum 

J“-  1 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vl.,  viii.,  <fc  xviii.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xviil. 


and  Chapels  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  at  the 
society's  house,  7,  Dean's-yard,  Westminster  Abb^, 
on  the  19th  inst.  Grants  were  made  in  aid  of  the 
following  objects : — Building  the  new  Church  of 
St.  Augustine,  Preston,  Brighton,  100/.  ; and 
towards  enlarging  or  otherwise  improving  the 
accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Kirkbride  St. 
Bride,  near  Silloth,  Cumberland,  25/  ; and  Thornton 
St.  Peter,  near  Leicester,  20/.  The  following  grants 
were  also  paid  for  works  completed: — Ash-next- 
Sandwich  St.  Nicholas,  Kent,  40/.  ; Willingham 
St.  Mary  and  all  Saints,  Cambs.,  70/.  ; South  Bank 
SL  John,  near  Middlesbrough,  200/. ; Ripley 
St.John,  near  Derby,  90/.  ; and  Rubery  St.  Chad, 
near  Bromsgrove,  25 1.  In  addition  to  this  the  sum 
of  246/.  was  paid  towards  the  repairs  of  thirteen 
churches.  The  society  likewise  accepted  the  trust 
of  sums  of  money  as  repair  funds  for  Christ  Church, 
Helme,  near  Huddersfield,  and  St.  Mary’s,  Hornsey, 
Middlesex. 

Technical  Education  for  Plasterers.— A 
public  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.  at  the 
Club  Union  Buildings,  Clerken well-road,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  practical 
application  of  technical  education  to  the  plasterers' 
craft.  Mr.  D.  Hennessey,  Organising  Secretary  of 
the  London  District  of  Operative  Plasterers,  pre- 
sided. Mr.  Sidney  Webb  said  that  the  Technical 
Education  Board  and  the  County  Council  took  a 
very  great  interest  in  the  classes,  which  had  been 
started  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  mere  “ handy- 
man” into  the  skilled  mechanic.  For  plasterers 
three  classes  in  fairly  central  situations  had  already 
been  started,  and  competent  men  engaged  to  give 
instruction.  He  could  not,  however,  say  that  these 
classes  were  quite  so  well  attended  as  could  have 
been  wished.  The  plasterer  was  not  so  badly  off  as 
some  of  his  fellow-workmen ; his  hours,  especially 
in  winter,  were  not  so  long,  and  he  thought  that  it 
was  quite  possible  for  those  who  took  any  interest  in 
the  matter  to  give  up  their  own  amusement  one 
evening  in  the  week.  He  wished  all  mechanics  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  opportunities  in  the  way  of 
becoming  more  skilled  in  their  work,  and  not  to  be 
content  to  keep  in  the  lower  ranks,  which  were 
always  overcrowded,  and  where  the  workman  was  in 
constant  danger  of  being  thrown  out  of  work.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Lethaby  (Art  Inspector  to  the  Technical 
Education  Board),  Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  Mr. 
E.  Quirk  (Instructor  at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic), 
and  others  also  spoke. 

New  Insurance  Buildings,  Hanover.— The 
German  Military  Insurance  Association,  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  Hanover,  lias  lately  erected  some 
very  handsome  offices  in  this  town,  He’rr  W.  Hauers, 
of  Hamburg,  acting  as  architect.  The  office  has 
given  out  over  250,000  pol.cies,  and  required 
accommodation  for  a large  staff  of  officials,  with  a 
provision  for  extensions.  The  principal  block, 
which  has  lately  been  completed,  cost  over  31,000/. 
The  plans  are  certainly  very  practical,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  the  proposed  extensions,  whilst  the 
German  Neo-Gothic  style,  which  has  been  adopted, 
is  far  more  successful  than  is  usually  the  case  in 
North  Germany.  Freestone  has  been  used  for  the 
fafades,  and  oak  for  most  of  the  joinery.  The 
interior  decoration  is  very  pleasing,  especially  in  the 
board-room,  where  there  are  two  well  - executed 
frescoes  by  Professor  Dopmeyer,  representing 
“ Peace”  and  “War.”  5 

Foot  Bridge,  Parliament  Hill  Fields, 
Highgate.— On  the  21st  inst.  the  foot-bridge 
erected  by  the  County  Council  to  connect  Gospel 
Oak  and  that  district  with  Parliament  Hill  Fields 
Highgate,  was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Wetenhall, 
xtViV’  bnd£e  is  situated  over  the  L.  and 

N.-W.  Railway,  midway  between  Gospel  Oak 
and  Hampstead  Heath  Stations.  The  Hampstead 
Junction  Railway  divides  the  district  from  the 


recreation  grounds,  and  for  a mile  no  means  were 
provided  for  the  public  to  cross  the  line.  The  foot- 
bridge crosses  the  railway  at  a point  where  a former 
footpath  passed  through  the  fields.  The  bridge  is 
of  steel,  with  piers  of  blue  Staffordshire  brick,  and  is 
20  ft.  wide.  It  has  cost  2,400/.  The  land  for  the 
approach  on  the  Gospel  Oak  side  near  Roderick- 
road  was  purchased  and  the  road  made  by  the  St. 
Pancras  Vestry,  at  a cost  of  about  1,300/.  The 
Brunswick  Rock  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  of  Grace- 
church-street,  have  laid  the  whole  of  the  asphalt 
paving.  The  contractor  for  the  structure  was  Mr. 
George  Palmer,  of  Neath,  Glamorganshire. 

Proposed  Exhibition  at  Dresden,  1897. — 
The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  has  received, 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  a despatch  from  the 
German  Ambassador  at  this  court,  calling  attention 
to  an  International  Art  Exhibition  proposed  to  be 
held  at  Dresden  in  May  to  October,  1897,  to  consist 
of  collections  of  works  from  different  countries,  and 
to  comprise  works  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, and  of  the  delineating  and  multiplying  arts, 
which  have  been  produced  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Getting  rid  of  Peat-water  in  Lead  Pipes, 
— In  a paper  recently  read  before  the  “Yorkshire 
Association  of  Students,”  at  Leeds,  Mr.  Oscar 
Kirby,  the  Butley  Waterworks  engineer,  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  the  means  of  preventing  lead  con- 
tamination in  house-water  supply.  It  appears  that 
in  his  district,  where  the  water  acts  strongly  on  lead, 
the  inhabitants  had  been  told  that  it  was  wise  to  let 
the  water  run  a little  before  using  it  for  drinking  and 
cooking,  to  get  rid  of  the  water  which  had  been 
standing  in  the  lead  pipes,  and  this  advice  had  been 
so  thoroughly  acted  upon  as  to  lead  to  a waste  of  1 14 
per  cent,  of  water  ! Having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  peat  which  supplied  the  elements 
that  acted  on  lead,  and  that  this  was  chiefly  brought 
down  in  time  of  storm,  Mr.  Kirby  has  devised  a 
flood-gate  so  poised  that  it  admitted  water  under 
ordinary  flow  but  closed  the  passage  in  time  of  flood, 
directing  the  water  to  another  channel.  To  ensure 
the  gate  opening  as  soon  as  the  storm-water  had 
subsided,  the  storm-water  weir  is  crenellated,  and 
when  the  water  subsides  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
“ crennel"  only,  the  gate,  which  had  been  kept 
closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  flood-water  on  its  upper 
elbow,  opened.  Leaping  weirs,  tried  for  the  same 
purpose  of  separating  storm-water,  had,  he  said, 
failed  in  their  effect,  and  he  proposed  this  form  of 
hinged  flood-gate  as  a more  efficient  method. 

Trademarks. — Messrs.  W.  P.  Thompson  & 
Co.,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Patent  Office,  Liver- 
pool, write  : — “An  important  decision  has  just  been 
made  by  the  Patent  Office  as  regards  signatures  as 
trademarks.  Section  64  Sub-section  A of  the  Patent 
Act  of  1888,  states  ‘ that  a trademark  can  consist  of 
a name  of  an  individual  or  firm,  printed,  impressed, 
or  woven  in  some  particular  or  distinctive  manner.' 
The  Patent  Office,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney-General,  has  now  decided  that  such  a 
signature  as  ‘The  London  Stout  Company,'  or  the 
1 Eagle  Brand  Company,'  or,  we  presume,  the 
1 Midland  Railway  Company,"  even  though  it  be  the 
real  trading  name  of  the  company,  cannot  be  regis- 
tered as  a trademark,  and  that  no  signatures  will 
be  allowed  unless  they  consist  of  a personal  name 
or  personal  names,  with  or  without,  we  presume,  the 
addition  of  ' & Co.,’  ‘ & Son,’  or  the  like.  Further- 
more, the  office  have  already  decided  that  no  trade- 
mark having  no  other  distinctive  part  than  a per- 
sonal name,  and  which  is  found  in  a Directory  as  a 
surname,  can  be  registered,  and  Judge  North  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  extend  this  decision  to  any  per- 
sonal name  found  in  any  novel  or  other  book,  and 
in  particular  has  refused  to  recognise  as  a trade- 
mark the  name  ‘ Trilby,'  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
personal  name  in  a novel,  though  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  has  ever  been  an  actual  surname." 


I Glasgow  Building  Trades  Exchange.— The 
I second  of  the  series  of  monthly  meetings  of  the 
I Building  Trades  Exchange  was  held  in  the  Ex- 
change on  the  19th  inst.,  when  Mr.  Robert  Scott, 
measurer,  Glasgow,  read  a paper  entitled  “Some 
Conditions  of  Contracts.1'  Mr.  Scott  said  that  the 
conditions  he  proposed  to  deal  with  were  those 
relating  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  in 
the  contract,  the  variations,  the  extras,  and  the 
appointment  of  arbiter.  The  extent  and  character 
of  the  work  was  usually  determined  by  the  plans 
and  estimate,  and  it  was  necessary  that  plans  should 
be  carefully  prepared,  so  as  to  give  a true  in- 
dication of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  to 
be  contracted  for.  The  detail  drawings  furnished 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  should  only  be 
developments  of  the  original  plans.  The  estimate 
should  contain  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
nature,  quality,  and  measurement  of  the  material 
and  labour,  each  part  being  measured  on  a well- 
defined  principle.  In  some  cases  such  complete 
plans  were  not  forthcoming,  consequently,  proper 
estimates  were  not  supplied,  and  when  the  work 
came  to  be  executed,  details  were  found  to  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  original  drawings, 
and  disputes  arose  as  to  the  prices  for  altered 
work.  Mr.  Scott  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
clause  empowering  architects  to  make  alterations. 
He  quoted  the  usual  clause,  commented  on  its 
elasticity,  and  advocated  that  the  powers  it 
contained  should  be  as  little  taken  advantage 
of  as  possible,  so  that  contractors  might  only 
be  called  upon  to  execute  the  work  truly  con- 
tracted for.  In  dealing  with  extras  Mr.  Scott 
pointed  out  that  many  items  arose  where  con- 
tract rates  did  not  apply,  and  that  those  should 
be  priced  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  appointing  an  arbiter,  he- 
said  that  in  ordinary  contracts  it  seemed  to  be  the 
custom  for  the  architect  to  appoint  himself  to  the 
post.  He  pointed  out  that  as  the  architect  was 
really  agent  for  the  proprietor  this  was  naturally 
objected  to  by  the  contractor.  He  stated  that  the 
general  opinion  was  that  in  all  cases  the  arbiter 
should  be  some  proper  qualified  person  mutually- 
chosen  ; and  in  the  event  of  parties  failing  to  agree 
on  an  arbiter,  the  arbiter  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Sheriff  of  the  county.  Mr.  Gray  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Scott,  which  was  cordially 
agreed  to. 


MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  January  i. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks'  of  Works  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  January  4. 

Sanitarv  Inspectors'  Association.  — The  President, 
Sir  B.  W.  Richardson,  will  deliver  his  New  Year’s- 
address. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  of  specifications. 

21,780.— Drain  Test  : A.  Harkess. — Consists  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  or  movable  float  encircling  a vertical  tube 
enclosed  within  an  outer  casing  containing  water.  The 
pressure  is  produced  by  means  of  the  cylinder  being; 
immersed  in  water  to  a depth  regulated  to  suit  the  test 
required. 

23,213. — Ventilators  : F.  Smith  and  others. — Glazed 
earthenware  ventilators  for  stables,  &c.,  made  with 
openings  or  funnels  in  the  sides  arranged  to  cause  an  up- 
draught in  connexion  with  a louvre  cap. 

722. — Drainage:  R.  M at th civs  and  others. — A system 
of  drainage  in  which  the  surplus  water  or  sewage  is  first 
collected  in  settling  pits,  the  clear  effluent  being  then 
delivered  to  a well  or  boring,  and  discharged  at  an  under- 
ground spring  level.  Means  are  provided  for  filtering  the 
effluent  from  the  settling  pit  before  it  is  delivered  to  the 
well  or  boring. 
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1,059. — Windows  : .S'.  Baines.— Sliding  windows  which 

are  held  in  position,  when  raised,  by  spring  friction.  The 
sashes  are  constructed  with  a projecting  strip  of  metal  at 
each  .side  which  slides  in  a tubular  or  other  spring  clip 
secured  within  the  casement : the  grip  of  such  spring  being 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  window. 

1,092. — Floors  : C.  Major. — Fireproof  and  ventilated 
floors  are  constructed  of  hollow  clay  or  concrete  blocks, 
which  extend  from  one  supporting  girder  to  another, 
having  undercut  projections  or  recesses  to  permit  of  their 
being  placed  in  position  on  their  supporting  girders  from 
beneath,  and  to  prevent  them  from  moving  in  a longi- 
tudinal direction. 

14,155. — Ventilator:  R.  Horsfall. — Refers  to  a 
previous  specification,  No.  4,651-95,  and  deals  with 
certain  additions  in  ventilators  which  may  also  be  used  for 
chimney-tops.  An  internal  flue  is  surrounded  by  air 
chambers  or  passages,  and  the  whole  is  encased  in  an 
outer  cover,  having  air-inlets  at  the  base,  and  surmounted 
by  a baffle  and  cap. 

19,126. — Bricks  : C.  Guckuck.— Pertains  to  bricks  for 
masonry  which  are  constructed  with  vault-like  cavities  in 
Che  bottom  surfaces,  adapted  to  retain  a quantity  of  air 
without  decreasing  the  strength  of  such  bricks. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

December  9.-23,534,  E.  Flint,  Plane-irons.— 23,542, 
W.  You  1 ten,  Fan-light  Stays.— 23,545,  W.  Mansfield,  Wind- 
guard  and  Ventilator. — 23,549,  The  Karl  of  Erroll,  Survey- 
ing Apparatus. 

December  10. — 23,604,  J.  Linkleter,  Ladders. — 23,636, 
J.  Hamblet,  Paving-bricks  and  Dies  for  the  Manufacture 
of  same. — 23,642,  J.  Berry  and  G.  Beardsall,  Brick-press.— 
123,648,  H.  Scattergood,  Water-closet  Seats. — 23.649,  E. 
Fales,  Grates. — 23,651,  V.  and  G.  Tetley,  Roofing-tiles, 
also  applicable  for  Walls,  &c. — 23,686,  P.  Marcus,  Step- 
ladders.— 23,705,  T.  Smart  and  C.  Bennett,  Kiln  for  Burn- 
ing Bricks,  &c. 

December  ii. — 23,726,  T.  Gill,  Combined  Screw  and 
Nail. — 23,773,  M.  Dessan,  Paving-blocks  and  Slabs. 

December  12. — 23,782,  M.  Adams,  Hinged  Seats  and 
Flush-pipe  Connexions  for  Closets. — 23,790.  E.  Clifford  and 
-others,  Self-acting  Sash-fastener. — 23,826,  R.  Hughes. 
Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 23,847,  D.  Isles,  Open  Stoves  and 
Close  Ranges.— 23,84s,  D.  Waller,  jun..  Sash-fasteners.— 
23,866,  E.  Sinedley,  Kitchen  Ranges,  & c. 

December  13. — 23,891,  Carron  Co.  and  W.  Miller, 
Kitchen  Ranges.— 23,904,  C.  Rowe,  Machinery  for  the 
(manufacture  of  Lead-pipes. — 23,916,  J.  Deane  and  W. 
Herbert,  Composition  for  the  manufacture  of  Building  and 
other  materials. — 23,921,  J.  Jeffreys,  Ventilating  Fans. — 
123,923,  S.  Shewell  and  W.  Cox,  Construction  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Bridges  and  Girders. — 23,924,  J.  Davies  and  R 
Lloyd,  Syphon  Flushing  Cisterns. — 23,954,  W.  Byers, 
Device  for  preventing  Ladders  slipping  when  in  use. 

December  14.-23,967,  C.  Thornett,  Cistern  Valves.— 
23,969,  C.  Ismay,  White  Lead. — 23,970,  J.  Adams,  Double 
Spring  action  Butt  Hinge. — 93,972,  A.  Thompson,  Guides 
for  Band  Saws  and  other  Circular  Saws.  — 23,980, 
P.  Jantzen,  Artificial  Stove  Blocks  or  Plates.— 23,983, 
A.  Doman,  Door,  Gate,  and  Flap  Hinges. — 23, 990, 
R.  Wagner,  Opening,  Closing,  and  securing  in  position. 
Wings  of  Windows. — 24,014,  J-  Forster,  Tipping  Closets. 
— 24,025,  R.  Marshall,  Water-waste  preventjng  Tanks, 
Cisterns,  &c. — 24,043,  W.  Bird,  Windows  with  Sliding 
Sashes. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

13,924,  R.  Stone,  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  and  Non-Cor- 
trosive  Paint.— 15,463,  J.  Chalmers,  Door  Fasteners. — 
15,712,  W.  Cawthorne,  Locks,  Latches,  See. — 18,569,  H. 

oberts,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 19,884,  H.  Harrington, 
Window  Locks. — 20,623,  D.  Arthur  and  others,  Ventilation 
of  Drains  and  Sewers. — 20,726,  J.  Schofield,  Waterproof 
Roofing  Paper  for  Houses,  Sheds,  &c.— 20,999,  H.  Hunt, 
Wood  Screws. — 21,671,  J.  Wallace,  Drums  for  Holding 
Mixtures  used  as  Paints. — 21,713,  J.  Nuttall,  Windows.— 
22,518,  A.  Johnson,  Concrete  Floors. — 23,110,  T.  Hill, 
Wall  Tiles. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.') 

23,814,  W.  Mockett,  Ventilation  of  Main  and  other 
Sewers. — 2,809,  S.  Williams  and  J.  Owen  & Sons,  Bending 
Wood. — 3,230,  J.  Duke,  Syphons,  &c. — 17,054,  G.  Bellamy 
and  others.  Bricks,  or  Blocks  for  Building  and  Paving. — 
19.755,  W.  Willis,  Flushing  Cisterns.— 21,281,  R.  Smith, 
IJpholstered  Furniture. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

December  13.— By  Egerton,  Beach  Galsworthy  (at 
Twickenham)  : 1 to  6,  Purser's  Cottages,  Twickenham,  f., 
r.  78/.,  642/. ; 1 to  9,  Alexander  Cottages,  f.,  r.  128/.  14s., 
1,044/.:  f.g.r.  10/.,  Alexander  Coltages,  reversion  in67yrs., 
205/.:  “Mereway  Cottage ” jand  plot  of  land,  Mereway- 
s-d.,  f.,  281/. ; f.g.r.  4/.,  Mereway-rd.,  reversion  in  67  yrs., 
■91/.;  f.g.r.  2/.,  Chestnut-rd.,  reversion  in  60 yrs.,  46/.;  f.g.r., 
2/.  Chestnut-rd.,  reversion  in  34  yrs.,  42/.;  f.g.r.  4/.,  Chest- 
nut-rd..reversion  in  61  yrs.  91/.;  7, 9,  16  & 17, Chestnut-rd., f., 
r.  57/.  4s.,  606/.;  27  to  36,  Chestnut-rd., _f.,  r.  130/.,  1,146/. — 
By  Restall  <5r*  Ford  (at  Stroud)  : “ Dirleton  House  " and 
plot  of  land,  Stroud,  Gloucester,  f.,  2,300/.  ; moiety  of  the 
Washbrook  Mill  and  Farm  and  Coombe  House  Estate,' 
Painswick,  Gloucester,  35a.  or.  24 p.,  f.,550/. — By./?,  b* H 
Lumley  (at  Paignton)  : Paignton  Pier  and  Pavilion, 
Paigntor,  Devon,  f.,  2,450/. 

December  14. — By  Garrod,  Turner.  &•  Son  (at 
Colchester)  : “ The  Dairy  Farm,”  Great  Holland,  Essex, 
76  a.  3 r.  27  p.,  f.,  700/.  ; six  enclosures  of  land, 
58  a.  2 r.  7 p.,  f.,  510/. — By  Thompson , Rippon,  &-•  Co.  (at 
Crewkerne)  : Four  enclosures  of  land,  Merriott,  Somerset, 
36  a.  or.  to  p.,  f.,  2,000/.  ; an  enclosure  of  land,  Crew- 
kerne,  Somerset,  9 a.  3 r.  op.,  f.,  460/. 

December  16. — By  Hancock , Henley , b*  Slade  : 7 and 
zo,  Derby  Villas,  New  Malden,  Surrey,  u.t.  69  yrs., 
g.r.  12/.,  r.  60/.,  560/. — By  Thomas , Peyer,  Miles: 
“The  Crown  Brewery"  and  “The  Saracen's  Head" 
public-house,  Davies-st.,  &c.,  Hertford,  f.,  1,800/.  ; “The 
Angel”  public-house,  Railway-st.,  c.,  r.  30/.,  810L ; 
“The  Farmer's  Boy"  public -house  and  a cottage, 
Brickendon  Green,  Herts.,  f.,  r.  15/.  17.,  1,350/. 

December  17. — By  F.  Dodd  Co:  13,  Saratoga-rd., 
Clapton,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  30/.,  250/;  66,  68,  and  70, 
Oldfield-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  68 J yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  r. 
80/.,  665/.  ; “ Hexham  House,”  Northumberland  Pk., 
Tottenham,  f. , r.  22/.,  355/. ; 3 plots  of  bldg,  land,  Colfe- 
rd.,  Forest  Hill,  f.,  132/. — By  Rut  ley  Son,  <&■»  l 'ine  : 49  and 
51,  Grafton-st.,  Tottenham  Court-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  50/.,  2,230/.; 
13,  Ampthill-sq.,  Hampstead-rd.,  u.t.  47I  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 


e.r.  80/.,  500/.  ; 2 plots  of  bldg.  land,  Bowes-rd.,  New 

Southgate,  f.,  ico /. — By  Egerton,  Breach , Galsworthy 

124  and  126,  Dawes-rd.,  Fulham,  u.t.  83}  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r 
64/.,  530/.  ; 92,  Bishop’s-rd.,  u.t.  81J  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  250/.- 
By  Bean , Burnett , &1  Edridge  : 19,  23,  85,  and  95,  South 
Hill  Pk.,  Hampstead,  f.,  r.  262/.  10s.,  2,955/. ; 17,  South 
Hill  Pk.  Gardens,  f.,  r.  65/.,  800/. ; 36  and  56,  Parliament 
Hill  rd.,  f.,  r.  175/.,  1,620/.  ; 5,  Nassington-rd.,  u.t. 
8i4yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  60/.,  600/. — By/.  A.  Lumley  Co. 
(on  the  premises) : 82,  West  Cromwell-rd.,  Kensington,  u.t. 
72  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  780/. 

December  18.— G.  Head  <5r>  Co.:  zr,  Blandford-st., 
Portman-sq.,  u.t.  10J  yrs.,  g.r.  65/.,  r.  160/.,  165/. — By 
Ventom,  Bull, <5r»  Cooper:  67,  Gunterstone-rd.,  Kensington, 
u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  70/.,  500/. — By  H.  Bond  3 oh  :0 
127,  Winstone-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  64^  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 
r.  30/.,  305/.  ; 19,  Dynevor-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  30/., 
300/.;  45,  Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  66 J yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  52/.,  600/. — 
By  Morgan  b*  Baines  (at  Sutton)  : “ Stone  Cot  Hall  ’’  and 
4i  a.,  Sutton,  Surrey,  f.,  1,600/.  ; a house  and  shop  and 
cottage  adjoining,  West-st.,  Carshalton,  Surrey,  f.,  r.  50/., 
1,075/. — By  Rende/l  6°  Symons  (at  Newton  Abbot)  : 
“Great  Sloncombe  ” Estate,  Moretonhampstead,  Devon, 
156  a.  3 r.  35  p.,  3,210/. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  TIMBER  continued). 

Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0 
Sequola,U.S.  ft.cu  1/10 
Ash,  Canada  load  3/5/0  . 

Birch,  do 2/15/0  4/15/0 

Elm,  do 4/0/0  5/5/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  Ac.  2/0/0  3/10/0 

Oak,  do 2/15/0  4/15/0 

Canada  6/10/0  8/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  0/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Yellow  2/15/0  5/0/0 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg. . 5/0/0  6/10/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 2/15/0 

Odessa,  crown ... . 2/15/0 
Deals,  Finland 


st  std  ic 


Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 
1st  yellow  . . . 


1 8/10/0 
1 8/0/0 
1 8/0/0 

1 12/0/0 
1 9/0/0 
1 9/10/0 


White  Sea 7/15/0  14/15/0 

25/0/0 

17/0/0 
10/0/0 
j 10/10/0 


Canada,  Pine  1 

Do.  do.  and 

Do.  do.  3rd,  & c. 
Do.  Spruce,  1st.. 
Do.  do.  3rd  and 


16/0/0 

8/0/0 


New  Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 


Do.  and  .. 

Other  qua! 
Cedar.  Cub 
Honduras,  &c. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 
Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  ->'.o. 
Honduras  do. .. 
Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia 

Satin,  St  Do- 
mingo «««.... 


6/15/0 

6/0/0 

5/0/0 


o/9/« 

0/6/6 

0/4/6 


METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  2/6 .'4I  0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh,  In 

London 5/12/6  5/15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire. 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  46/0  0 46/5/0 
Best  selected  ..  46/10/0  46,15/0 
Sheets,  strong..  53/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili  bars 43/3/9  43/3/0 

YBLLOWM’TALlbo/o/4  9-16  0/0/4J 
L E A D — P i g 
Spanish  ....ton  11/6/3  11/7/6 
English  com. 

brands  11/12/6  11/15/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 

and  upwards  ..  12/10/0  12/12.6 

Pipe  12/10/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet  ton  18/5  '0  1S/10/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 18/15/0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits 61/15/0  62/5/0 

Australian 62/10/0  63/0/0 

English  Ingots.  65/0/0  65/5/0 

Banca 64/0/0  64  1 : o 

Billiton  ........  63/10/0  64/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  19/5/0  19/15/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  25/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  .....  22/10/022/15(0 
Palm,  Lagos  ....  22/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 24/5/0 

Do.  brown  23/5/0 

Cottonseed  ret  . 16/17/6 

Oleine 19/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  6/6/0 

Do.  black  . . 4/9/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6 
Archangel 0/15/0 


25/0/0 
= 3/‘S/o 
20/10/0 
I 8/9/0 
6/6/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  : and  we  cannot  publish  lists  in 
which  the  accepted  Tender  is  below  £100.] 

ACCRINGTON. — For  paving,  levelling,  See.,  Countess-  and 
Princess-streets.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  J.  Newton.  C.E., 
Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Accrington 

W.  H.  Bury,  Union-road,  Oswaldtwistle,  at  per  schedule  of 


Bridge  End  Brewery^Mr.  Thos^Wi^"^^! * b!>rie*'-drying  kiln, 
Leeds.  Quantities  by  the  archUecL-  h"ect'  9°'  Albion-street. 

Westgate  Saw- 

Harrison. ^tftonS'rTCb^u"iSey^!7^’.~^fap'^'  ^ 

icSSSsjSE h,;/,™;  » ° ° 

3 7?°“-  CJm-roJ.  ;■■■  2 \ * 

CM-  ‘ “ ° 


tSSs&steaairatet.*  t.  »».*»», 
LK.T;  “”«■>  c**&75SrgS&fc 
j r.  ° lllC/'cu'-erBros 0 0 

Dent  & Sons  !'23  “ 6n  M‘lesHiggin,  Colne*  3,120  ° 

” 1 * Accepted. 

Y«  Head 

•wj.*Ri««d.(£w  •Ift’aa* *4.3  . 

Thompson  "i"  Son' \ «»  ‘ % | £ Son  Jgl  • % 

....  * Accepted.  ' 34  0 0 

LArchitect's  estimate,  .£2,050]. 


Mackeson  & cV.  ^MeisrT.VofsfoM""-' Hf'*0'  J""’  f?r  Messrs- 

jjpBJ  fcs“ireLa'  Q-ntiti^^'  'igQZgJ* 



• Accepted  subject  to  amendments. 

co°S' rrk*'  c»~p 

fTCS&T"  H‘  WS&XSg* 


HYProa^Sf0rI1i^Jk'Nek4'Jt^d0rB^ntrt?t‘On  of  ;i  vi,la  '-Plencc, 

J.  Kendall  &-  J.  H.  Bakes  architects  rM°Ufe'  r?,ccleshill-  Messrs. 

Pai’ntm'f'~w'iY'  '{arrjrin<lV  Bradford ' . . 

Ja mtmg.  W U fred  Davison.  Palverlev 
Plastering— Fred  Hollings.  Id'c  . V 
Stating— T.  & A.  Tliornton,  Ecclesh 


a-  -v 

■■£662  o 0 

- ••  80  10  0 I 

('ley  14  10  of 'J&43 

shill  41  5 6/ 


•BkaJss“'.“.b?'  f 1 p'“» 

Comes  ...  0 Tompkinson  & 

Godwin ° °LBett®lle>' £>. & 0 0 

Bennett...  " J'^7  o o Bagnall  *,,3^  o o 


FOLKS  TONE For  the  erection  „r  . u , . -tJ. 

street,  for  the  School  Boaid  lT  il  fc  buildings.  Sidney. 
< her.tmvpiace.  Folkestone  - ' ' I0SePh  Gardner,  architect.  2. 

Tunbridge..  r.. , •• 

m/7,, ,.so  1 w,ni<  * s0nS\:::: 

rSS:::: w.m.  n«d. :::  Ijg 


.H.04,  Cauldon. 

ass  s“"°'  B“d-  «VB"s,si£Ka,tt 

E'p'“ • -usata! cm , 4 

O I H Peake  ” ! ? 

o Shore  & Son  jgj  IO  _ 

° [Bacon*  Co.  • I7e  0 Q 

o Trusswell  * Son  ....  ,65  o o 
o 1 1 Thos.  Elliott  & Sons  126  o o 
vith  radiators,  accepted. 


Acme  Ventilating  and 

Heating  Co 1C 

F.W.  Barker o 

Evans*  Matthews  ..  oor  I0 

lohn  King.  Ltd 24J  lK 

Rosser  & Russell  ....  240  0 
* No.  2 Estimate, 


ALFRETON. — For  the  execution  of  street  works  near  Park- 
street  and  Independent  Hill,  for  the  Alfreton  Freehold  Land 
Society,  Limited.  Mr.  I.  T.  Shardlow,  architect  and  surveyi 
Worksop : — 

Littlewood  & Son  ...£79711  o | J.  Hawley  & Son  .....£549  6 

J.  H.  Vickers,  Ltd.  ..  594  o 0 F.  L.  Holmes 520  o 

T.  Smart  575  18  o Wain* Coupe,  Ripley, 

C.  Dunn  575  10  o | Derby 490  7 


Surveyor,  Exchange  Buildings,  Aylesbury : — 

S.  Grist.  Ltd £878  o o I w.  y.  Green  & Co.... £677  1 

J.  Wallis  & Sons  ....  853  o 3 | H.  T.  Grimsdale 615  , 


BARNSLEY. — For  paving,  draining,  &c.,  Britannia-stree 
„ie  Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  Borough  Surveyor 
Mary's-place,  Barnsley  : — 

Schofield  £14312  o I John  Hood* £120 

126  16  6 | * * J 

[All  of  Barnsley.] 


Hy.  Buriows 


• Accepted. 


BRISTOL.— For  the  formation  of  road  and  sewers.  Barton  H 
for  Mr.  D.  Johnstone.  Mr.  W.  Cloutman.  surveyor.  Somer 
Chambers,  Com-street.  Bristol.  Quantities  by  the  surveyor  — 


Wilkin. . 

Dumford 385  0 i 

Mangotsfield  Stone 

Bryant  & Price 326  0 1 

Slade 309  10  c 

Krauss  . 


Martin  . ^ 

Thatcher 

Lovell  

Thomas  * Webb 

Jones.  -St.  George. 
Bristol  (accepted;  .. 


[Surveyor's  estimate.  £250.) 

BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH  (Essex). — For  alterations  to  sewage- 
.anks,  for  the  Maldon  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  G.  Keywoud. 
C.E.,  Market  Hill,  Maldon.  Quantities  by  Engineer 

Pipes  cleaned 


Thos.  Adams £267  5 7 5 

T.  Stammers 193  5 » 

»■  H.  Porter  175  o o 1 

..  M.  Cook,  Burnham- 
ou-Crouch,  Essex*  . . 175  00  1 

• Accepted. 


M,-LBseo^i  -wVi 9>  9 ^"H^d^id  t-001  Board- 

%Sr::. 

bridge  A..:  AJllion'  L,d-  Milns. 

Slaty g-y.  Aliison.  Lid:  Mihisbridge  | " 

Steel  C.lrArr?—\  ‘‘'Tayior"'^*  S*SmsGOK?,k Ci-Z™ 

Huddersfield  . 1 & S°nS'  K,,k«ate- 

• R^littfieid  . Cooke; ' “tii 

[Architect's  estimate,  £4,580.] 


M.Eaby  

E ^Lyons'  Newtown*  CharVeidile'.'co.'  Cork  • ' 
• Accepted. 


Arclutect  *—  ^ ^ Sch°°l  Board  for  M?.°T.  j S“ 

&b?o^'  Co-. . 

Holloway  Bros.  . . — 


D.  Charteris  

w.  Downs 

Lathev  Bros 


3.996 

3.934 


G.  E.  Wallis  & Sons.... 

Holliday  & Greenwood 

evBms'.  ".::: j.Marsiand,waiw0rth*..  ; 

‘ Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 

1 rch anth*°Hirs t* fd  c London-  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  ’ 

W^Lawrenre X,S|°  0 F- "r- Chinchen,  KensM  's  3 0 

w.  Lawrence  ........  1,589  o|  Green* , . 

Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee;49 

iA.*a.*?5;3a;.5!*sR.,“  “•  **-'  *-*  «» 


490 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Dec.  .28,  1895. 


LONDON. — For  providing  and  fixing  a con 
pressure  hot-water  apparai us  (with  Tientham 
the  whole  of  Mawbey-road  School,  did  Kent-road,  as  enlarged,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect : — 

Maguire  & Son  £7 n 15  I Wenham  & Waters.  Ltd.^395 

J.  Wontner  Smith,  Gray,  J.  Defries  & Sons,  Ltd., 

& Co 504  0 Houndsditch*  368 

Hendrv  & Pattisson  457  o | 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  providing  a small  boiler  and  hot-water  coils  in 
order  to  improve  the  heating  in  all  the  class-rooms  of  the  Cranbrook- 
r->ad  School.  Bethnal  Green,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  : — 

G.  Davis  .£483  I Vaughan  & Brown.  Ltd.  . £341 

J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray  & 1 D n •-  w.n. 


the 


LONDON.— For  providing  two  sliding  glazed  partitions 
infants- department  of  the  Beethoven-street  School.  Queen's  Park, 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  I.  Bailey,  Architec-  : — 

£-5°  o|G  Neal  .£>48  0 

T.  Christie  ..  2 8 17  j W.  Brown  a 

Lyford  18;  o I F.  T.  Chinchen.  Kensal 

w.  k.  * A.  Hide  ......  183  10  I Green  • tie  c 

H.  C Clifton ,68  o I ‘ 35 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


ROMSE'V  (Hants).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Amp. 
held,  for  the  managers  of  Ampfield  School.  Messrs.  Colson  & Son 
”chttects.  lewry-street.  Winchester: 


Musselwhite  & Son. 

Jenkins  & Son 1,360 

Charles  Grace 1.320 

W.  Green 1.208 

H.  J.  Kite 1,397 

G Goater  1,289 


Gou'ding  . £1.183  r 

R.  Moody,  jun 1.379  * 

Draper  ,,360  i 

G.  Wheeler  & Son. . 1340  t 

F.  Bascombe  1,217  . 

W.  G.  Chinchen 1,175  c 

C.  A.  Hutchings, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" LvEn^y!iV?hERt  T kf‘.FP^ed  otRHCT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
PREPAm  Tn^ii  lFniied  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
zSd  inrth  rf.  **"?*  ,of  America,  Australia,  New 


Uuney).  — For  additions  and  alterations 
s.ch2?‘  bhydmgs,  for  the  Managers  of  the  National  Schools.  Y 
A.  tv.  G.  Harding,  architect:  — 

Dolling  />„  0 

Harding  Bros.,  Shottermill  (accepted) 62.,  15 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  two  s’iding  g’azed  parti- 
tions in  the  boys'  and  gills'  departments  of  the  William-street 
School.  Hammersmith-road  ; and  also  for  fitting  up  the  chemical 
laboratory,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T T Bailev 
Architect:— 

L Garrett  & Son £103 

J.  Christie  2R7 

G.  H.  Scaly  285  o|  Green* 2C5 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee'. 


I W.  Hammond  ...  £-. 

F.  T.  Chinchen,  Kensal 


LONDON.— For  providing  a Kindergarten  gallery  and  stepped 
flooring  in  the  infants  department  of  the  Hanover-street  School 
Islington  : and  for  providing  a new  cloak-room,  for  the  School  Eoard 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailev,  Architect : 

Po^Bros.  .. £,7S  olT.  Cruwys £,S7  0 

I.  Kiddle  & Son 177  o I F.  Britton  ice  n 

W.  T.  Ballard  ,74  6 W.  Martin  V. . 

McCormick  & Sons  ....  160  0 Stevens  Bros.,  ' Vonge 

„ „ I Park*  . ,r,  o 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee.' 


SOUTHEND-ON-SE  A..— For  laying  a sewer  (663  ft.)  Lergh-road, 
■'  Corporation.  Mr.  Harold  Harlock,  Borough  Surveyor, 


..  :-road,  Southend  : — 

E-  lies  £405 

W.  Swaker 440 

Win.  Wadey  4ro 

W.  H.  Sprague 383  1 


I D.  Brewer*  Co  ..../ 
Jones  & Field.  Har- 
row-road.  Belve- 
I dere  (accepted)  . . 


''  ^D^OR.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Windsor 
Union  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  cf  the  Poor  of  the  Windsor 
Edg’rton  * Summerbell,  architects,  ot  Windsor. 


Quantities  supplied 

Akery 

Rowland  

Gibson  

Belch 

Pither 

Rampylde 


• £j-75°  I Norris 

- • 3-*7S  John  Deverill 

..  2.377  I Cray  

2.39  ■ I Watson 

. 2.280  I McKie  

. . 2.263  Simmons.  Reading*  .. 

• *.>58|  ’Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
/r'w€r  q^arte-r)’_.Ca?,  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder, 
by  frutay  Morning  s Post.  ' 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH,  * 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


o o I Davies  Bros, 
ic  c I Hulse,  Cheste 
• Accepted. 


L??iP9^  rF'or  en,a'R'ffi:  the  Dulwich  Hamlet  School.  Turn 
road.  Dulwich  by  a net  addition  of  253  places,  and  for  other 
at  the  school,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  ' ~ - 

Archite—  • 


Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey 


'.  King  & Son  £6,87t  I J.  I.ongley  & Co ,£5,148 

W.  Pattinson  * Sons  ....  5,634  1.  & C.  Bnwver  g , ,, 

Atherton  * Dolman 5.563  I Peacock  Bros. " t',4 

p'aI['eL?r°?-  •; 5.46s  I Holliday  * Greenwood  ..’  4, '974 

r I'  W""/? 5-4,15  J-  * M.  Patrick.  Ko-  974 

G.  E WaUts  * Sons 5.361  I Chester* , 7CK, 

Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LON DON.-For  enlarging  the  Cottenham-road  School.  Holloway 
*~.."-5r.WOrk'  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 


Mrf.'j.  Bailey,  

G.  S.  S.  Williams*  Son. 

W.  Pattinson  & Sons  .... 

Ktllby  & Gayford 

W.  M.  Dabbs 

R.  A.  Yerbury  * Sons  ., 
Atherton  & Dolman  17.C70 


E.  Lawrance  & Sons 

C.  Cox 

G E.  Wallis  * Sons  

Treasure  & Son,  Harrin- 


.£t6,8iS 

,6  296 

5.836 


• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a school, 
road,  to  provide  accommodation  for  804  childi 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  :- 
R.A.  Yerbury*  Sons  . . .£21.370  I J.  Marsland -r,8 

w SonS *9.484  I G.  Monday  & Son ' ! I ! ! ! ! Ja  w 

v it?  ■ V • - i *9.3® 7 W.  Shumur ,s 

*9.327  E.  Lawrance  & Sons  ....  8438 

SSUS&SSr. :::: 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committed7’071 

’V'*™"- 

John  C.  Shaw ..  .V."  i 3 . *55  *3  9 

£<•0.  Freeman  & Sons  '.  97  6 3 0 0 

Thos.  Kilbum  oSfia  5°  00 

F_  Partington  & Son "i  |9  9 4 

Borough  Surveyor's  estimate}..  30  1 6 


WREXHAM  —For  addition  and  repairs  to 
Wrexham.  Messrs.  J.  Morison  & Son,  architi 
_ _ Boys 

Turner  Bros j£6«4  o o /"oji  n 

Davies  Bros.  Wrex- 

ham  (accepted)  . . 64317  9 18115 

Henry  Samuel  ....  „ 

Badwick .I,  ,6 


Gr;ve  Park  Schools, 


HAM  HILL  STONEi 

• • j a^te.nt*on  °*  Architects  is  specially 
Hinted  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUR 
ot  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke* 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .A. 
Wdhams^Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

been  stated)P‘  F‘  S'  (be'0W  °ur  limit>— H-  c-  (amounts  should  have 

NOTE. -The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors.  P 
We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items!  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED 

pubusher“  eK.’  b"  "> THE 
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Me^,s.R.  Scrivener*  Son}?  Hanley- 1 * a"d  quantiues  bF 

L Price °bbSOn  • ' • • ■ ' • • ^:'55  I T-  Godw^HanieyV ' ‘ 
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h.  r.  Embrey. |:l|s | 


J.  J.  ETRIDOE,  JF 

SLATE  merchant, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Executed  by  Contract  In  any  Dart  * 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Applications  for  Prices,  &c,,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt 


SPRAGUE  & CO. 

LITPIOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4 & S.  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.  C.  [Advi. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHI5I  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S.W. 

“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES,' 

For  1856,  price  6d.  post  7d.  Id  leather  r /.  Post  t/i  [Advt. 


THE 


COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House , Cannon-street,  E.C, 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 
&c.,  &c. 

This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  be 
laid  xt  Sandringham,  on  the  new 
General  Post  Office,  and  ether 
important  buildings. 


TV,  ELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  & CO 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYUNDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION, 


352  N.W.,  and  6 LdYlElON  ga™  GLASGOW : 

218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E.  ’ 1101  GAEEEN'  47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SaUARE, 


